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DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Where this mark * follows the word, it signifies that such word is not to be found in the Dictionary of Dr. Johnson. 


Where this mark} follows the word, it signifies that addition or alteration 1s made in respect either to the etymology, or 
definition, of example of the word given by Dr. Johnson. 


PALS 


Pp Ts a labial consonant, formed by a 
9 slight compression of the anteriour 
part of the lips; as, pull, pelt. It is 
confounded by the Germans and Welsh 
with 6: it has an uniform sound: it is 
sometimes mute before ¢; as accompt, 
receipt ; but the mute p is in modern 
orthography commonly omitted. 
Pa‘acs.* n. s. [old French, paage; low 
Lat. paagium.] A toll for passage 
through the grounds of another person. 
Obsolete. 


‘Trade was restrained, or the privilege granted, 
on the payment of tolls, passages, paages, pontages, 
and innumerable other vexatious imposts, of which 
ouly the barbarous and almost unintelligible names 
subsist at this day. 

Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist. B. 3. ch, 5. 

Pa’suLaR. adj. [pabulum, Lat.] Afford- 
ing aliment or provender. 

PasuLa Tion.f x. 5. [pabulum, Lat.] The 

act of feeding or procuring provender. 

r Cockeram. 

Pa’sutous. adj. [pabulum, Lat.] Ali- 
mental ; affording aliment. 


We doubt the air is the pabulous supply of fire, 
much less that flame is properly air kindled. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
PA BULUM. n. s. [Latin.] Food; sup- 
port. A technical word. 
Which seems the sole use of oil, air, or any 
other thing that vulgarly passeth for a pabulwm or 
' food of that element, [fire.] 
Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 197, 
VOL. III. 


PAC 


Paca’rion.* ns. [from paco, Latin.] 
The act of appeasing. Not in use. 
Bailey. 
PACE. 2z.'s. [ pas, Fr.] 
1. Step; single change of the foot in 
walking. 
Behind her Death, 


Close following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale horse. Milton, P. L. 


2. Gait; manner of walk. 

He himself went but a kind of languishing pace, 
with his eyes sometimes cast up to heaven, as 
though his fancies strove to mount higher. Sidney. 

He saw Menalcas come with heavy pace ; 

Wet were his eyes, and chearless was his face. 
Addison. 
3. Degree of celerity. To keep or hold 
pace, is not to be left behind. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusky death.  Shakspeare, Macbeth, 
Bring me word 

How the world goes, that to the pace of it 

I may spur on my journey. Shaksp. Coriol. 
Nor her winged speede 

The faulcon gentle could for pace exceed. 

Chapman. 

His teachers were fain to restrain his forward- 
ness; that his brothers, under the same training, 
might hold pace with him, 

Wotton, D. of Buckingham. 

The beggar sings ev’n when he sees the place 
Beset with thieves, and never mends his pace. 

Dryden. 


He mended pace upon the touch. Hudibras, 


PrALC 


Marcia could answer thee in sighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear, 
Addison. 
Hudibras applied his spur to one side of his 
horse, as not doubting but the other would keep 
pace with it. Addison. 
4. Step ; gradation of business. A galli- 
cism. 
The first pace necessary for his majesty to make, 
is to fall into confidence with Spain. Temple. 
5. A measure of five feet. The quantity 
_ supposed to be measured by the foot 
from the place where it is taken up to 
that where it is set down. 
Measuring land by walking over it, they styled 
a double step; i.e. the space from the eleyation 
of one foot, to the same foot set down again, me- 
diated by a step of the other foot; a pace equal to 
five foot; a thousand of which paces made a mile. 
Holder on Time. 
The violence of tempests never moves the sea 
above six paces deep. Wilkins, Math. Magick. 
6. A particular movement which horses are 
taught, though some have it naturally, 
made by lifting the legs on the same 
side together. 
They rode, but authors having not 
Determined whether pace or trot ; 
That’s to say, whether tollutation, 


As they do term it, or succussation. Hudibras, 
To Pace. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To move on slowly. 
He soft arrived on the grassie plain, 
And fairly paced forth with easy pain. —_ Spenser, 


As we pae’d along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo’ster stumbled, Shaks. Rich, III. 
B 


PeArC 


I beheld 
Crispinus, both in birth and manners vile, 
Pacing in pomp with cloak of Tyrian dye, 
Chang’d oft a day. Dryden, Jur. 
The moon rose in the clearest sky I ever saw, 
by whose solemn light I paced on slowly without 
interruption. Pope. 
The nymph, obedient to divine command, 
To seek Ulysses, pac’d along the sand. 
2. To move. 
Remember well, with speed so pace, 
To speak of Perdita. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
3. [Used of horses.] To move by raising 
the legs on the same side together. 
To PACE. . a. 
j. To measure by steps. 
Where is the horse that doth untread again 
His tedious measures with th’ unbated fire, 
That he did pace them first. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ver. 
2, To direct to go; to regulate in motion. 
If you can, pace your wisdom 
In that good path that I would wish it go, 
And you shall have your bosom on this wretch. 
Shakspeare. 


Pope. 


Pa’cev.f adj. [from pace. | 
1. Having a particular gait. 

Revenge is sure, though sometimes slowly pac’d; 

Awake, awake, or sleeping sleep thy last. Dryden. 

2. Perfect in paces; spoken of horses; 
and thence applied to persons, generally 
in a bad sense, as thorough-paced. See 
THOROUGHPACED. 

She’s not paced yet; you must take some pains 

to work her to your manage. Shakspeare, Pericles. 
Pa‘cen.t n. s. [from pace. ] 
J. One that paces. 
2. A horse that is perfect in paces. 

His horse too, which was a pacer, was adorned 
after the same airy manner, and seemed to share in 
the vanity of the rider. Spectator, No, 104, 

PacrFicaL.* adj. [ pacificus, Lat.] Mild; 
gentle; peace-making. 

For what sin was I sent hither among soldiers, 
being by my profession academical, and by my 
charge pacifical ? 

Sir H. Wotton, (Lett. 1615,) Rem. p. 439, 
Pacrrica tion. n.s. [pacification, Fr. from 
pacify.| 
1. The act of making peace. 

He sent forthwith to the French king his chap- 
Jain, chusing him because he was a churchman, as 
best sorting with,an ambassy of pacification. 

Bacon, Hen. V iI. 
David, by an happy and seasonable pacification, 
was took off from acting that bloody tragedy. 
South. 
2. The act of appeasing or pacifying. 

‘A world was to be sayed by a pacification of 
wrath, through the dignity of that sacrifice which 
should be offered. Hooker. 

PacrFicaTor.t ». s. [pacificateur, Fr. 
from pucify.| Peace-maker. 

He set and kept on foot a continual treaty of 
peace; besides he hac! in consideration the bearing 
the blessed person of a pacificator. 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 

We have seen England become the pacificator 
of the continent, and rival monarchs sue for our 
alliance. Warburton, Serm. 34. 


Pacrsicatory.t adj. [from pacificator.] 
Tending to, make peace. 

All churches did maintain intercourse and.com- 
merce with each other by formed communicatory, 
pacificatory, commendatory, synodical epistles. 

Barrow, Unity of the Church. 

Pacrvick. adj. [pacifique, Fr. pacificus, 

Lat.] Peace-making; mild; gentle; ap- 
peasing. 


ERASS 


God now in his gracious pacifick manner comes 
to treat with them. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Returning, in his bill 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifick sign ! 
Milton, P. L. 
Pa‘crrier.f 2.8. [from pacify.] One who 
pacifies. Huloet. 
To PACIFY. v. a, [ pacifier, Fr. pacifio, 
Lat.]. To appease; to still resentment ; 
to quiet an angry person; to compose 
any desire. 
While the dog hunted in the river, he had with- 
drawn to pacify with sleep his over-watched eyes. 
Sidney: 
Menelaus promised Ptolemy money, if he would 
pacify the king. 2 Mac. iv. 45. 
The Most High is not pacified for sin by the 
multitude of sacrifices. Eccl. xxxiv. 19. 
In his journey he heard news of the victory, yet 
he went on as far as York, to pacify and settle those 
countries. Bacon. 
O villain! to have wit at will upon all other oc- 
casions, and not one diverting syllable now at a 
pinch to pacify our mistress. L, Estrange- 
Nor William’s pow’r, nor Mary’s charms, 
Could or repel, or pacify his arms, Prior. 


PACK.+ 2. s. [ pack, Teut. ] 
1. A large bundle of any thing tied up for 
carriage. ; 

Themistocles said to the king of Persia, that 
speech was like cloth of Arras, opened and put 
abroad, whereby the imagery appears in figures ; 
whereas in thought they lie but as in packs. Bacon. 

Had sly Ulysses, at the sack 
Of Troy, brought thee his pedlar’s pack. 

Cleaveland. 
Our knight did bear no less a pack, 
Of his own buttocks on his back. 
2. A burden; a load. 
I rather chose, 
To cross my friend in his intended drift, 
Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
A. pack of sorrows. Shaksp. Two Gent. of Ver. 

But when they took notice how stupid a beast it 
was, they loaded it with packs and burdens, and 
set boys upon the back of it. TL? Estrange. 

3. A due number of cards. See the third 
sense of To Pack. 

Women to cards may be compar’d, we play 
A round or two, when us’d we throw away, 

Take afresh pack. Granville. 

It is wonderful to see persons of sense passing 
away a dozen hours together in shuffling and di- 
viding a pack of cards. Addison. 

4, A number of hounds hunting together. 

Two ghosts join their packs to hunt her o’er the 

plain. Dryden. 

The fury fires the pack; they snuff, they vent, 
And feed their hungry nostrils with the scent. 

. Dryden. 

The savage soul of game is up at once, 

The pack full-opening various. Thomson, Sum. 


5. A number of people confederated in 
any bad design or practice. See the 
seventh sense, 


Hudibras. 


You panderly rascals! there’sa knot, a gang, a 


pack, a conspiracy, against mes 
Shakspeare, M. Wives of Winds. 
Never such a pack of knavyes and villains, as 
they who now governed in the parliament. 
Clarendon. 
Bickerstaff is more a man of honour, than to be 


an accomplice with a pack of rascals that walk the 


streets on nights. Swift. 


6. Any great number, as to quantity and 


pressure : as, a pack or world of troubles. 
Ainsworth. ‘This is often corrupted by 
the vulgar into a peck of troubles. 

7. A loose or lewd person. [pzca, from 


pecan, Sax. to deceive by false appear- 
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iP ASC 


ances. Mr.H.Tooke.] I have seen 
many instances of this word, all accom- 
panied with naughty. It was probably 
a cant term. 


Some losels, some naughty packes. 

Skelton, Poems, p. 15. 

Young wanton wenches, and beguines, nunnes, 
and naughty packs. World of Wonders, p. 184. 

To Pack.} v.a. [packen, Teut.] 
1. To bind up for carriage. 

A poor merchant driven on unknown land, 
That had by chance pack’d up his choicest treasure 
In one dear casket, and sav’d only that. Otway. 

Resolv’d for sea, the slaves thy baggage paci:, 
Each saddled with his burden on his back. Dryd. 

What we looked upon as brains, were an heap 
of strange materials, packed up with wonderful art 
in the skull. Addison. 


2. To send in a hurry. 


He cannot live, [hope, and must not die, 
Till George be pack’ d with post horse up to heav’n. 
Shakspeare. 


3. To sort the cards so as that the game 


shall be iniquitously secured. It is ap- 
plied to any iniquitous procurement -of 
collusion. [ This and the following sense 
are to be referred, as Mr. H. Tooke has 
shewn, to the Saxon pecan, to counter- 
feit, to act collusively, to cheat.] 
She, Eros, has 
Packt cards with Czsar’s, and false play’d my glory 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. Shaksp. Ant. and Cleop. 
There be that can pack cards, and yet cannot 
play well; so there are some that are good in can- 
vasses and factions, that are otherwise weak men. 
Bacon, Ess. 
The judge shall job, the bishop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. 
Pope. 


4, To unite picked persons in some bad 


design. 
When they have pack’d a parliament, 
We'll once more try the expedient : 
Who can already muster friends, 
To serve for members to our ends, Hudibras. 
Brutes, called men, in full ery packed by the 
court or country, run down in the house of com- 
mons a deserted horned beast of the court. 
Wycherly. 
So many greater fools than they, 
Will pack a crowded audience the third day. 
Southern. 
The expected council was dwindling into a con- 
venticle ; a packed assembly of Italian bishops, not 
a free conyention of fathers from all quarters. 
Atterbury. 
To Pack. v.n. 
1. To tie up goods. 
The marigold, whose courtier’s face 
Echoes the sun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rise, at his full stop 


Packs and shuts up her gaudy shop. _Cleaveland. 


2. To go off in a hurry; to remove in 


haste. 
New farmer thinketh each hour a day, 
Until the old farmer be packing away. 
Rogues, hence, avaunt ! 
Seek shelter, pack. Shaksp. M. W. of Windsor. 
The wind no sooner came good, but away pack 
the gallies with all the haste they could. — Carew. 
A thief kindled his torch at Jupiter’s altar, and 
then robbed the temple: as he was packing away 
with his sacrilegious burden, a voice pursued him. 
L’ Estrange. 
If they had been an hundred more, they had 
been all sent packing with the same answer. 
Stilling fleet. 
Pack hence, and from the cover’d benches rise, 
This is no place for you, Dryden. 


Tusser. 


PAC 


Poor Stella must pack off to town, 

From purling streams and fountains bubbling, 
To Liffy’s stinking tide at Dublin. Swift. 

8. To concert bad measures; to confe- 
derate in ill; to practise unlawful con- 
federacy or collusion. 

That this so profitable a merchandize, riseth not 
to a proportionable enhauncement with other less 
beneficial commodities, they impute partly to the 
eastern buyers packing, partly to the owners not 
venting the same. Carew. 

Go, pack with him. Titus Andronicus. 

Pa’cKace.* n.s. [from pack.] <A bale; 
a parcel of goods packed. 


Pa’cKCLOTH. 1. S. (pack and cloth.|) A 
cloth in which goods are tied up. 
Pa‘cker. ns. [from pack.] One who 


binds up bales for carriage. 


Pa’cker. n.s. [pacguet, French.] 
1. A small pack; a mail of letters. 
In the dark 
Grop’d I to find out them, 
Finger’d their packet, and in fine withdrew. 
; Shakspeare. 

There passed continually packets and dispatches 
between the two kings. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

His packets returned with large accessions of 
objections and advertisements, Fell. 

Upon your late command 
To guard the passages, and search all packets, 
This to the prince was intercepted. Denham. 
2. Asmall bundle, as of a mountebank’s 
medicines. 
3. The post ship, the ship that brings let- 
ters periodically. 

People will wonder how the news could come, 
especially if the wind be fair when the packet goes 
over, Swift. 

To Pa’cxet.} ». a. [from the noun.] To 
bind up in parcels. 

So many wonders as I beheld enstated and 
packeted up in a paucity of verses. 

Summary of Du Bart. (1621,) Pref. 

My resolution is to send you all your letters, 
well sealed and pacéeted. Swift. 

Pa‘ckuorse. n.s. [pack andhorse.| A 
horse of burden; a horse employed in 
carrying goods. 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your husband king, 


T was a packhorse in his great affairs. Shakspeare. 


. Itis not to be expected that a man, who drudges 
on in a laborious trade, should be more knowing 
in the yariety of things done in the world, than a 
packhorse who is driven constantly forwards and 
backwards to market, should be skilled in the 
geography of the country. Locke. 

Pa‘cxine.* n.s. [from To pack, in the 
sense of cheating.] A trick; a cheat ; 
a falsehood. 

Ludovicus the seconde was tormented in pur- 
gatorye, saye they, only for that he would not re- 
gard the admonishments of Gabriel the archangel 
against priestes’ marriage: — Mark these pack- 
ynges ! Bale, Acts of Eng. Vot. (1550,) P.i. 

Here’s packing, with a witness, to deceive us all! 

Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 

We do hope to find out all your tricks, 

Your plots and packing. 
Milton on the New Forcers of Conscience. 
What excuse 
Can we make to the duke, what mercy hope for, 
Our packing being laid open? 
: Massinger, Gr. Duke of Florence. 
Pa‘cKMaANn.* n.s. [pack and man.] A 
pedlar; one who carries a pack on his 
~ back. Anorthern word. Craven Dial. 
and Brockett. 
Pa‘cKsappie. n.s. [pack and saddle.) A 
saddle on which burdens are laid. 


BAD 


Your beards deserve not so honourable a grave 
as to stuff a butcher’s cushion or to be entombed 
in an ass’s packsaddle. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

That brave prancing courser hath been so broken 
and brought low by her, that he will patiently take 
the bit and bear a packsaddle or panniers. 

Howell, Voc. For. 

The bunch on a camel’s back may be instead of 
a packsaddle to receive the burthen. 

More against Atheism. 

Pa‘cxsTAFF.* n.s. [pack and staf] A 

staff by which a pedlar occasionally 

supports his pack. It is probable, that 

the phrase, “as plain as a pikestaff,” is 

a corruption of the word before us. Yet 

none of our lexicographers have noticed 
packstaff. 

Some say, my satires over loosely flow, 

Nor hide their gall enough from open show ; 

Not, riddle like, obscuring their intent ; 

But, packstaffe plaine, uttering what thing they 
ment. _ Bp. Hall, Sat. B. 8. Prol. 

A packstaffe epithet, and scorned name. 

Marston, Scourge of Vill. ii. 5. 
Pa’cKTHREAD. 7.8. [pack and thread.] 
Strong thread used in tying up parcels. 
About his shelves 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses 
Were thinly scatter’d. Shaks. Rom. and Jul. 

Girding of the body of the tree about with pack- 
thread, restraineth the sap. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

I can compare such productions to nothing but 
rich pieces of patchwork, sewed together with pack- 
thread. Felton. 

His horse is vicious, for which reason I tie him 
close to his manger with a packthread. 

Addison, Spect. 

The cable was about as thick as packthread. 

Swift. 

Pa‘cxwax.f n.s. [More frequently writ- 
ten pax-wax.] Several parts peculiar 
to brutes, are wanting in man; as the 
strong aponeuroses of the neck, called 
packwax. Ray. 

Along each side of the neck of large quadru- 
peds runs a stiff, robust cartilage, which butchers 
call the par-wax. Paley, Nat, Theol. ch, 13. § 1. 

PACT. n.s. [ pact, Fr. pactum, Latin.] A 
contract; a bargain; a covenant. 

The queen, contrary to her pact and agreement 
concerning the marriage of her daughter, delivered 
her daughters out of sanctuary unto king Richard. 

Bacon. 
Pa‘ction. n.s. [paction, Fr. pactio, Lat. ] 
A bargain; a covenant. 

The French king sent for Matthew earl of Le- 
venox, to remoye the earl of Arraine from the 
regency of Scotland, and reverse such pactions as 
he had made. Hayward. 

There never could be any room for contracts or 
pactions, between the Supreme Being and his in- 
telligent creatures. Cheyne. 

Pa‘crionaL.* adj. [from paction.] By 
way of bargain or covenant. 

The several duties, that by God’s ordinance are 
to be performed by persons that stand in mutual 
relation either to other, are not pactional and con- 
ditional, as are the leagues and agreements made 
between princes; but are absolute and indepen- 
dent: wherein each person is to look to himself, 
and the performance of the duty that lyeth upon 
him, though the other party should fail in the per- 
formance of his. Sanderson, Cases of Conse. p. 126. 


Pacririous. adj. [pactio, Lat.] Settled 
by covenant. 

PAD. n.s. [from paad, Sax. whence like- 
wise path, or paa®. | 

1. The road; a foot-path. 


We haygscen this to be the discipline of the state, 


as well as of the pad. L’ Estrange. 


PAD 


The squire of the pad and the knight of the post, 
Find their pains no more baulk’d, and their hopes 
no more crost. Prior. 

2, An easy paced horse. 

Let him walk a foot with his pad in his hand ; 
but let not them be accounted no poets who mount 
and shew their horsemanship. Dryden, Ded. to Juvs 

A grey pad is kept in the stable with great care, 
out of regard to his past services. Addison. 

I would haye set you on an easier pad, and re- 
lieved the wandering knight with a night’s lodging. 

' Pope, Lette 

3. A robber that infests the roads on foot. 
4. A low soft saddle ; a cushion or bolster ; 
properly a saddle or bolster stuffed with 
straw. { Pajado, Spanish, of paja, straw. ] 

Tremellius was called scropha or sow, because 
he hid his neighbour’s sow under a pad, and com- 
manded his wife to lie thereon; he sware that he 
had no sow but the great sow that lay there, point- 


ing to the pad and the sow his wife. Camden. 
We shall not need to say what lack 

Of leather was upon his back ; 

For that was hidden under pad. Hudibras. 


To Pap.f v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To travel gently. 

2. To rob on foot ; to lurk about the high- 
ways in order to rob. 

Sermons, said I; give them me; my boy’shall 
carry them in his portmanteau, and ease you of 
that luggage. But, said he, suppose your boy 
should be robbed, That’s pleasant, said 1; do 
you think there are parsons padding upon the road 
for sermons ? 

Dr. Pope, Life of Bp. Ward, (1697,) p. 144. 
3. To beat a way smooth and leyel. 


Pa’par. n. s. Grouts; coarse flour. 

In the bolting and sifting of near fourteen years 
of such power and favour, all that came out could 
not be expected to be pure and fine meal, but must 
have amongst it padar and bran in this lower age 
of human fragility, Wotton. 

Pa‘pper. 2. s. [from pad.] A robber; a 
foot highwayman. 

Spurr’d as jockies use, to break, 

Or padders to secure a neck. Hudibras. 

Worse than all the clattering tiles, and worse 
Than thousand padders, is the poet’s curse; 
Rogues that in dog days cannot rhime forbear ; 
But without mercy read, to make you hear. 

Dryden. 

If he advanced himself by a voluntary engaging 
in unjust quarrels, he has no better pretence to 
honour than what a resolute and successful padder 
may challenge. Collier. 


To PADDLE.T ». 2. [ patouiller, Fr.] 
1. To row; to beat water as with oars. 

As the men were paddling for their lives. 

LT? Estrange. 

Paddling ducks the standing lake desire. Gay. 

2. To play in the water. 

The brain has a very unpromising aspect for 
thinking: it looks like an odd sort of bog for 
fancy to paddle in. Collier. 

A wolf lapping at the head of a fountain, spyed 
a lamb paddling a good way off. L Estrange. 

3. To finger. 
Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d fin- 
gers. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
To Pa‘ppie.* v. a. To feel; to play with; 
to toy with. 

But to be paddling palms and pinching fingers, 
As now they are, and making practis’d smiles, ” 
As in a looking-glass ; — O, that is entertainment 
My bosom likes not. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

Pa’pv_e. n.s. [pattal, Welsh. ] 

1. An oar, particularly that which is used 
by a single rower in a boat. ‘ 
9. Any thing broad like the end of an oar. 

Have a paddle upon thy weapon. Deut. xxiii, 13. 
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‘A’DDLER.T x. s. [from paddle.] One who 
paddles. : 
He may make a paddler i’ the world, _ 

From hand to mouth, but never a brave swimmer. 

Beaum. and Fl. Wit at Sev. Weapons. 

Pa'ppiz-starr.t x. s. [paddle and staff-] 
A staff headed with broad iron. 

Besides the paddle-staff and other ceremonies. 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 254. 

Pa’ppock. z.s. [paba, Saxon; padde, 
Dutch.] A great frog or toad. 

Where I was wont to seek the honey bee, 
Working her formall rooms in waxen frame ; 

The grisly toad-stool grown there mought I see, 
And loathed paddocks lording on the same. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

The paddock, or frog paddock, breeds on the 
. land, is bony and big, especially the she. Walton. 

The water-snake, whom fish and paddocks fed, 
With staring scales lies poison’d. Dryden. 

Pa’ppock.} z.s. [pappuc, Sax. of which 
paddock is a corruption; pappuc is a 

~ park.) A small inclosure for deer or 
other animals. 
Delectable country seats and villas environed 
with parks, paddocks, plantations, &c. Evelyn. 
PavELron. n. s. [pas de lion, Fr. pes leo- 
nis, Lat.] An herb. Ainsworth. 

PA’DLOCK. xz. s. [padde, Dutch.] A 
lock hung on a staple to hold on a 
link. 

Let all her ways be unconfin’d ; 

And clap your padlock on her mind, Prior. 
To Pa’ptocx.f »v. a. [from the noun.} 
To fasten with a padlock. 

Let not such an unmerciful and more than 
legal yoke be padlocked upon the neck of any 
Christian. Milton, Colasterion. 

Some illiterate people have padlocked all those 
pens that were to celebrate their heroes, by si- 
lencing Grub-street. Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 

Pap-nac. n.s, [pad and nag.] An 
ambling nag. 
An easy pad-nag to ride out a mile. Dr. Pope. 
Pa'powpirE. n.s. [ pes leoninus, Lat.] An 
herb. Ainsworth. 

Panuaso’y.* n.s. [from soye, Fr. silk.] 
A kind of silk. It is written also pa- 
desoy. 

He was dressed that day in as high a style as 
the clerical function will allow; in a paduasoy 
gown, square velvet cap. Sheridan, Life of Swift. 

Pm’an.f n.s. [from the songs sung at 
festivals to Apollo, beginning Jo pean.] 
1. A song of triumph. 

O may I live to hail the glorious day, 

And sing loud pans through the crowded way: 
Roscommon. 
See from each clime the learn’d their incense 

bring: 
Hear, in all tongues consenting paans ring. Pope. 
2. A classical and compound foot in verse 
of four syllables; written also pon ; of 
which there were four kinds; two, as 
described by Harris in the example; 
the other two consisting of one short, 
one long, and two short syllables; and 
two short, one long, and one short. 

The foot thus described is no other than the 
pean, consisting either of one long syllable and 
three short, or three short and one long. 

Harris, Philolog, Inquiries. 
PA’GAN.F n. s. [pazamye, Saxon; paga- 
nus, Latin; from pagus, a village; the 
villages continuing heathen after the 
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cities were christian.] A heathen; one 
not a Christian. 

Religion did first take place in cities; and in 
that respect was a cause why the name of pagans, 
which properly signifieth a country people, came 
to be used in common speech for the same that 
infidels and unbelievers were. 

Hooker, Ecc. Pol. v. § 80. 

Neither having the accent of christians, nor the 
gait of christian, pagan, nor man. Shaks. Hamlet. 

Pa’can. adj. Heathenish. 
Their cloaths are after such a pagan cut too, 
That sure they have worn out Christendom. 
Shakspeare. 
The secret ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal ; 
But such they were as pagan use required. 
Dryden. 
Pa’canisu.* adj. [pazanirc, Saxon.] Hea- 
thenish. 

The peremptory knife of popish, worse than 
paganish, pruners. 

Bp. King, Vitis Palat. (1614,) p. $4. 

They observed and solemnized their paganish 
pastime and worship. 

Bourne, Antig. Comm. People, p. 137. 

He [Pope Gregory] would not suffer verse to 
be sung, or rather, perhaps, would not let it be 
sung as yerse, which his Canto Firmo, or notes of 
equal length, would most effectually prevent, be- 
cause it was gay and paganish. 

Mason on Church Musick, p. 238. 
Pa’GANIsM. 2. s. [paganism, French; 
from pagan.] Heathenism. 

The name of popery is more odious than very 
paganism, amongst divers of the more simple sort. 

3 Hooker. 

Our labarum, in a state of paganism, you have 
on a coin of Tiberius. It stands between two 
other ensigns. Addison. 

To Pa'GanizE.* v.a. [from pagan.] To 
render heathenish. 

God’s own people were sometimes so miser- 
ably depraved and paganized, as to sacrifice their 
sons and daughters unto devils. 

Hallywell, Melumpr. (1681,) p.29. 

This way of paganixing a future state was un- 
avoidable in the plan of Telemachus, as it was also 
in that of Fontenelle’s Dialogues. But it was 
something to be serious in his paganism. Thus 
much may be said for the French Homer, 

Hurd on Addison’s Tatler, No.156. 
To Pa’GAnizu.* v.n. To behave like a 
pagan. 

This was that which made the old christians pa- 
ganize. Milton, Animadv. Rem. Defence. 

PAGE.} n.s. [ page, French. Dr. John- 
son. —From pagina, Latin.] 
J. One side of the leaf of a book. 

If a man could haye opened one of the pages of 
the divine counsel, and seen the event of Joseph’s 
being sold, he might have dried up the young 
man’s tears. Bp. Taylor. 

Thy name, to Phoebus and the muses known, 
Shall in the front of every page be shown. 

Dryden. 

A printer divides a book into sheets, the sheets 
into pages, the pages into lines, and the lines into 
letters. Watts. 

2. [ page, Fr. Dr. Johnson. — Mr. Tooke 
contends, that “ pack, patch, and page, 
are the past participle pack, (differently 
pronounced, and therefore differently 
written with £, ch, or ge,) of the Saxon 
verb pecan, to deceive by false appear- 
ances ; — and as servants were con- 
temptuously called harlot, varlet, valet, 
and knave; so were they contemptu- 
ously called pack, patch, and Pace. 
And from the same source is the French 
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page, and the Italian paggio.” Divers. 
of Purley, ii. 369, 370. ‘This etymon, 
ingenious as it may seem, is hardly the 
true one of page. Henry Stephens and 
others have derived it from the Greek 
nats, at first signifying a boy, afterwards, 
a servant. Fauchet thus speaks of the 
French word: “ Le mot de page, jus- 
ques au temps des rois Charles VI. and 
VII, sembloit étre seulement donné a 
de wiles personnes, comme 2 garcons de 
pied. Car encore aujourdhuy les tuil- 
liers appellent pages ces petits valets, 
qui sur des pallettes portent seicher les 
tuilles vertes.” Hence perhaps the de- 
rivation of it by others, from the Lat. 
pagus, a village; with the remark that 
in Languedoc and Gascony, a country- 
man is called page. See this appella- 
tion confirmed in Dict. de la Langue: 
Toulousaine, 1638. “ Pages, paisan, 
vilageois. Fa la pageso, faire le pot a 
deux anses, mettre les mains sur les 
roignons, se quarrer ; c’est un terme de 
nourrice.” However, Fauchet and Me- 
nage agree that page at first signified a 
boy; so the Su.-Goth. poike, a boy, as 
Serenius has observed, as well as the 
Greek wats: and the Goth. word, as 
Wachter also remarks, seems to be the 
parent of the French and Italian. To 
assign for the etymon, therefore, what 
merely might denote the secondary 
sense of the word, and to take no no- 
tice of the primary, is at least an irre- 
gular deduction. Page, in our own 
language also, like knave and knight, at 
first signified a boy-child; then a boy- 
servant, or attendant; though neither 
Dr. Johnson nor Mr. Tooke have thought 
proper to notice this distinction.] A 
boy-child. 
A doughter hadden they betwix them two, 
Of twenty yere, without any mo, 
Saving a child that was of half yere age, 
In cradle it lay, and was a propre page. 
Chaucer, Reve’s Tule. 
3. A boy-servant ; a young boy attending, 
rather in formality than servitude, on a 


great person. 
Free was Dan John, and namely of dispence ; — 
He not foryate to yeve the leste page 
In all that hous; but after their degree, 
He yave the lord, and sithen his meinee. 
Chaucer, Shipm. Tale. 
The fair goddess, Fortune, 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Misguide thy opposers’ swords ! 
Prosperity be thy page / Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Pages following him, 
Even at the heels, in golden multitudes. Shaks. 
He had two pages of honour, on either hand one. 
Bacon. 
Where is this mankind now? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Methusalem his page? = Donne. 
This day thou shalt my rural pages see, 
For I have dress’d them both to wait on thee. 
Dryden. 
Philip of Macedon had a page attending in his 
chamber, to tell him every morning, Remember, 
O king, that thou art mortal. 
Wake, Prep. for Death. 
To Pacs. »v.a. [from the noun. } 


1, To mark the pages of a book. 


_2. To attend as a page. 


PAG 


Will these moss’d trees, 
That have outliv’d the eagle, page thy heels, 
And skip when thou point’st out? Shakspeare. 


PA’GEANT.+ x.s. [Of this word the 
etymologists give no satisfactory ac- 
count. It may perhaps be payen geant, 
a pagan giant, a representation of 
triumph used at return from holy wars ; 
as we have yet the Saracen’s head. 
Dr. Johnson. — Mr. H. Tooke considers 
pageant as merely the present parti- 
ciple pecceand, of the Sax. pzcan, to 
deceive ; pacheand, pacheant, pageant. 
Div. of Purl. 370.] 

1. A statue in a show. 

3, Any show; a spectacle of entertain- 
ment. 

When all our pageants of delight were play’d, 
Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 
And I was trimm’d in Madam Julia’s gown. 
Shakspeare. 
Yl play my part in fortune’s pageant. Shaksp. 
This wide and universal theatre, 
Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play. Shakspeare, As you like tt. 
Strange and unnatural, let’s stay and see 
This pageant of a prodigy. Cowley. 
The poets contrived the following pageant or 
machine for the pope’s entertainment; a huge 
floating mountain that was split in the top in 
imitation of Parnassus, Addison. 

3. It is used in a proverbial and general 
sense for any thing shewy without sta- 
bility or duration. 

Thus unlamented pass the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day. 

The breath of others raises our renown, 
Our own as soon blows the pageant down. Young. 


Pa/ceant. adj. Showy; pompous; osten- 
tatious; superficial. 

Were she ambitious, she disdain’d to own 
The pageant pomp of such a servile throne. 

Dryden. 
To Pa’ceant.{ v. a. [from the noun.] 
To exhibit in show ; to represent. 
With ridiculous and aukward action, 
Which, slanderer, he imitation calls, 
He pageants us. Shakspeare, Troil. and Cress. 

Phat feast of love and heavenly-admitted friend- 
ship, the seal of filial grace, became the subject of 
horrour and glouting admiration, pageanted about 
like a dreadful idol. Milton, Of Reform. B.1. 

Pa’crantry. z.s. [from pageant.| Pomp ; 
shew. 

Inconveniences are consequent to dogmatizing, 
supposing men in the right; but if they be in the 
wrong, what a ridiculous pageantry is it to see 
such a philosophical gravity set man out a sole- 
cism } Gov. of the Tongue. 

Such pageantry be to the people sliown ; 

There boast thy horse’s trappings and thy own. 
Dryden. 
Pa‘cinat. adj. [ pagina, Latin.} Consist- 
ing of pages. 

An expression proper unto the paginal books of 
our times, but not so agreeable unto volumes or 
rolling books, in use among the Jews. 


Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Pa’con.T i 


Pope. 


mn. s. [a corruption of pout- 
Pacopa.§ ghad, which in the Persian 
signifies a house of idols. Fryer’s Tra- 
vels. Dr. Johnson. — Sir T. Herbert 
writes it pagotha: “ Many pagothaes or 
idol places for worship,” Travels, p. 48. 
« Within these is built a pagotha.” Ib. 
p-116. “ They adore pagothas, in shape 
not unlike Pan and Priapus.” Ib. p.373. 
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He also uses pagod. The word is now 
sometimes called pagoda. ] 
1. An Indian idol. 


Miserable Indians idolatrously adoring their 
devilish pagodes. Bp. Hail, Character of Man. 
They worship idols called pagods, after such a 
terrible representation as we make of devils. 
; Stilling fleet. 
2. The temple of the idol. 
See thronging millions to the pagod run, 
And offer country, parent, wife, or son. Pope. 


3, The name of an Indian coin, both of 
gold and silver; usually called pagoda. 


Pap. The preterite and participle passive 
of pay. 
This punishment pursues the unhappy maid, 
And thus the purple hair is dearly paid. Dryden. 


Parete.t x.s. [ paralysis, Lat.] A kind 
of cowslip; the double cowslip. 


Blue harebells, pagles, pansies, calaminth. 
B. Jonson, Masques. 


PAIL. n.s. [ paila, Spanish.] A wooden. 
vessel in which milk or water is com- 
monly carried. 

In the country, when wool is new shorn, they 
set pails of water in the same room to increase the 
weight. Bacon. 

New milk that all the winter never fails, 

And all the summer overflows the pails. Dryden. 


Partrut.f 72.8. [pail and full.) The 
quantity that a pail will hold. 

Yond same cloud cannot chuse but fall by pail- 

fuls. Shakspeare. 

When an house is on fire, we must every one 

cast in his pailful to the quenching of the flames. 

‘ Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 60. 


Pairmat.t n.s. The same with pall- 
mall, a beater or mall to strike the ball. 


See PALLMALL. 
A stroke with a pailmail beetle upon a bowl, 
makes it fly from it. Digby on the Soul. 


PAIN.} n.s. [ peane, Fr. painer, old Fr. 
tourmenter ; pi, Saxon; pina, Su.- 
Goth. torment. | 

1. Punishment denounced. 

There the princesses determining to bathe them- 
selves, thought it was so privileged a place, upon 
pain of death, as no body durst presume to come 
thither. Sidney. 

On pain of death no person being so bold, 

Or daring hardy, as to touch the list. 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 

Tnterpose, on pain of my displeasure, 

Betwixt their swords. Dryden, Don Sebast. 

None shall presume to fly, under pain of death, 
with wings of any other man’s making. 

Addison, Guard. 

2. Penalty ; punishment. 

Because Eusebius hath yet said nothing, we 
will, by way of mulct or pazn, lay it upon him. 

Bacon. 

3. Sensation of uneasiness. 

As the pains of the touch are greater than the 
offences of the other senses; so likewise are the 
pleasures. Bacon. 

Pain is perfect misery, the worst 
Of evils; and, excessive, overturns 
All patience. Milton, P. L. 

He would believe, but yet is still in paz, 
Presses the pulse, and feels the Jeaping vein. 

Dryden. 

What pain do you think a man must feel, when 
his conscience lays this folly to his charge. Law. 

4, [In the plural.] Labour ; work ; toil, 

Many have taken the pains to go out of Europe 
to reside as friars in America. 

Abbot, Desc. of the World. 

One laboureth and taketh pains, maketh haste, 
and is so much the more behind, Zcclus, xi, 11. 
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The pains-they had taken, was yery great. 
Clarendon. 
If philosophy be uncertain, the former will con- 
clude it vain; and the latter may be in danger of 
pronouncing the same on their pains, who seck it, 
if after all their labour they must reap the wind, 


mere opinion and conjecture, Glanville. 
She needs no weary steps ascend, 

All seems before her feet to bend ; 

And here, as she was born she lies, 

High without taking pains to rise. Waller. 


‘The deaf person must be discreetly treated, and 
by pleasant usage wrought upon, to take some 
pains at it, watching your seasons and taking great 
care, that he may not hate his task, but do it chear- 
fully. Holder. 

If health be such a blessing, it may be worth the 
pains to discover the regions where it grows, and 
the springs that feed it. Temple. 

They called him a thousand fools for his pains. 

L, Estrange. 
Some natures the more pains a man takes to re- 
claim them, the worse they are. TL Eistrange- 
Her nimble feet refuse 
Their wonted speed, and she took pains to lose. 
t Dryden. 

The fame with pains we gain, but lose with ease, 
Sure some to vex, but never all to please. Pope. 

A reasonable clergyman, if he will be at the 
pains, can make the most ignorant man compre- 
hend what is his duty, and convince him that he 
ought to perform it. Swift. 

5. Labour; task. The singular is, in this 
sense, obsolete. 

He soft arrived on the grassy plain, 
And fairly paced forth with easy pain. 
Tone paine in a cottage doth take, 
When t’other trim bowers do make. Tusser. 

When of the dew, which th’ eye and ear do take, 
From flowers abroad and bring into the brain, 

She doth within both wax and honey make: 
This work is hers, this is her proper pain, Davies. 

When a lion shakes his dreadful mane, 

And angry grows, if he that first took pain 
To tame his youth, approach the haughty beast, 
He bends to him, but frights away the rest. 
Waller. 
6. Uneasiness of mind, about something 
absent or future ; anxiety ; solicitude. 

Great pain [in the margin, fear} shall be in 

Ethiopia. Hxek. XXX. 4. 


Spenser. 


It bid her feel 
No future pain for me; but instant wed 
A lover more proportion’d to her bed. Prior. 
If the church were once thus settled, we need 
then be in less pain for the religion of our prince. 


Leshe. 
7. The throes of child birth. 

She bowed herself and travailed; for her pains 

came upon her, 1 Sam. iv. 19. 
To Pain. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To afflict ; to torment; to make uneasy. 

I am pained at my very heart, because thou hast 
heard, O my soul, the sound of the trumpet. 

Jer. iv, 19. 

She drops a doubtful word that pains his mind, 
And leaves a rankling jealousy behind. Dryden. 

Excess of cold, as well as heat, pains us, because 
it is equally destructive to that temper which is 
necessary to the preservation of life. Locke. 

Pleasure arose in those very parts of his leg, that 
just before had been so much pained by the fetter. 

Addison. 
2. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To 
labour. Little used. 

Though the lord of the liberty do pain himself 
to yield equal justice unto all, yet can there not but 
great abuses lurk in so absolute a privilege. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

He pained himself to raise his note. _ Dryden. 

Par xrut. adj. [pain and full. } 
1. Full of pain; miserable; beset with af- 
fliction. 
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Is there yet no other way, besides 
These painful passages, how we may come 
To death? Milton, P. L. 
2. Giving pain ; afflictive. 
Evils have been more painful to us in the pro- 
spect, than by their actual pressure. 
Addison, Spectator. 
I am sick of this bad world! 
The day-light and the sun grow painful to me. 
Addison. 
Long abstinence may be painful to acid consti- 
tutions, by the uneasy sensation it creates in the 
stomach. Arbuthnot. 
3. Difficult ; requiring labour. 
The painful service, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country, are requited 
But with that surname. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
When I thought to know this, it was too painful 
for me. ; Psalm \xxiii. 16. 
Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 
By quick and painful marches hither came. 
Dryden. 
Ev’n I, though slow to touch the painful string, 
Awake from slumber, and attempt to sing. Smith. 
4. Industrious; laborious; exercising la- 
bour. 
To dress the vines new labour is requir’d, 
Nor must the painful husbandman be tir’d. 
Dryden. 
Great abilities, when employed as God directs, 
do but make the owners of them greater and more 
painful servants to their neighbours: however, they 
are real blessings when in the hands of good men. 
Swit. 
Par NFuLLy. adv. [from painful.) 
i. With great pain or aflliction. 


2. Laboriously ; diligently. 

Such as sit in ease at home, raise a benefit out 
of their hunger and thirst, that serve their prince 
and country painfully abroad. Ralegh, Ess. 

Robin red-breast painfully 
Did cover them with leaves. Children in the Wood. 
PaYNFULNESS. 2. s. [from painful.] 

1. Affliction; sorrow; grief. 

With diamond in window-glass she graved, 
Erona die, and end this ugly painfulness. Sidney. 

No custom can make the painfulness of a de- 
bauch easy, or pleasing to a man; since nothing 
can be pleasant that is unnatural. Souths 


2. Industry; laboriousness. 

Painfulness by feeble means shall be able to 
gain that which, in the plenty of more forcible in- 
struments, is through sloth and negligence lost. 

Hooker. 
Pai/NniM.} 2. s. [pazenime, old French, of 
the 12th century, for paganisme; whence 
payen.| A pagan; an infidel. 
_ Painims being herein followers of their steps. 
Hooker, Ecc. Pol. v. § 79. 

The cross hath been an ancient bearing, even 
before the birth of our Saviour, among the Painims 
themselves, Peacham. 

Whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow, 
Slay painims vile that force the fair, Tickell. 


Pain. adj. Pagan ; infidel. 

Champions bold — 
Defy’d the best of panim chivalry, 
To mortal combat, or career with lance. 

Milton, P. L. 
The Solymean sultan he o’erthrew, 

His mooney troops returning brayely smear’d 
With painim blood effus’d, Philips. 


Parnuzss. adj. [from pain.] Free from 
pain; void of trouble. 

He frequently blest God for so far indulging to 
his infirmities, as to make his disease so painless to 
him. Fell. 

"The deaths thou show’st are fore’d ; 

Is there no smooth descent? no painless way 
Of kindly mixing with our native clay? Dryden. 
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ParnstA’keR. n. s. [ pains and take.] La- 


bourer ; laborious person. 
Tl prove a true pains-taker day and night ; 
Vl spin and card, and keep our children tight. 
Gay. 
Painsta’K1nG.t adj. [pains and take.] 
Laborious ; industrious. 
All these painstaking men, considered together, 


may be said to have completed another species of 


criticism. Harris, Philolog. Inquiries. 
The Galicians are a plodding, painstaking race 
of mortals, that roam over Spain in search of an 
hardly-earned subsistence. 
Swinburne, Trav. through Spain. 
Pamnsta‘KinG.* n. 5. Great industry. 
A poor gratuity for your pains-taking. 
Beaum. and Fl. Span. Curate. 
For their works and labour and painstaking here 
is eating and refreshing promised them, 
More, on the Sev. Ch. p. 42. 
To PAINT.F v. a. [peint, from peindre, 
French ; pinto, Ital. painted; pontar, 
Span. to paint; penta, Icel. pengo, pinc- 
tus, Lat. ] 
1. To represent by delineation and colours. 
Live to be the shew and gaze o’ the time, 
We'll have thee as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


2. To cover with colours representative of 


something. 
Who fears a sentence or an old man’s saw, 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe.  Shaks. 


3. To represent by colours, appearances, 


or images. 
Till we from an author’s words painé his very 
thoughts in our minds, we do not understand him. 
Locke. 
When folly grows romantick, we must paint it ; 
Come then the colours and the ground prepare. 
Pope, 


4. To describe; to represent. 


The lady is disloyal. 
— Disloyal? — 

— The word is too good to paint out her wicked- 

ness. Shakspeare. 


5. To colour; to diversify. 


Such is his will that paints 
The earth with colours fresh, 
The darkest skies with store of starry light. 
Spenser. 


6. To deck with artificial colours in fraud 


or ostentation. 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? are not these woods 
More free from peril than the court? Shakspeare. 

Jezebel painted her face and tired her head. 

: 2 Kings, ix. 30. 
To Paint. v.. To lay colours on the 
face. 

Oh! if to dance all night, and dress all day, 
Charm’d the small-pox, or chas’d old age away, 
To patch, nay ogle, might become a saint, 
Nor would it sure be such a sin to paint. 

Paint. n.s. [from the verb.] 
1. Colours representative of any thing. 
Poets are limners 
To copy out ideas in the mind ; 
Words are the paint by which their thoughts are 
shown, 
And nature is their object to be drawn. Granville. 

The church of the Annunciation looks beautiful 
in the inside, all but one corner of it being covered 
with statues, gilding, and paint. Addison on Italy. 

Her charms in breathing paint engage, 

Her modest cheek shall warm a future age. Pope. 
2. Colours laid on the face. 
Together lay her pray’r-book and her paint. 
Anon. 
Arts on the mind, like paint upon the face, 


Pope. 


Fright him, that’s worth your loye, from your em- 


brace, Young. 


PAI 


Parnter.} 2.5. [ peintre, Fr. from paint.] 
1. One who professes the art of represent- 


ing objects by colours. 
In the placing let some care be taken how the 
painter did stand in the working. 
Wotton on Architecture. 
Beauty is only that which makes all things as 
they are in their proper and perfect nature; which 
the best painters always chuse by contemplating 
the forms of each. Dryden, 


2. A naval term. 


Painter is a rope employed to fasten a boat 
either alongside of the ship to which she belongs, 
or to some wharf or key. 

Nautical Terms in Hawkesworth’s Voyages. 


PaYnTING. n. s. [from paint. ] 
1. The art of representing objects by de- 


lineation and colours. 
If painting be acknowledged for an art, it fol- 
lows that no arts are without their precepts, 
Dryden. 
Tis in life as ’tis in painting, 
Much may be right, yet much be wanting, Prior. 


2. Picture; the painted resemblance. 


This is the very painting of your fear ; 

This is the air-drawn dagger which you said 

Led you to Duncan. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Painting is welcome ; 

The painting is almost the natural man ; 

For since dishonour trafficks with man’s nature, 

He is but outside: pencill’d figures are 

Ey’n such as they give out. Shakspeare, Timon. 


3. Colours laid on. 


If any such be here 
That love this painting, wherein yousee me smear’d, 
Let him express his disposition. Shaks. Coriol. 


Parnture. n. s. [ petnture, Fr.) The art 


of painting. A French word. 

To the next realm she stretch’d her sway, 
For painture near adjoining lay, 
A plenteous province. 

The showery arch 

With listed colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
Delights and puzzles the beholder’s eye, 
That views the wat’ry brede with thousand shews 
Of painture vary’d. Philips, 


Dryden. 


PAIR. n. s. [paire, Fr. par, Lat. ] 
1. Two things suiting one another, as a 


pair of gloves. 


2. A man and wife. 


O when meet now, 
Such pairs in love and mutual honour join’d ? 
Milton, P.L. 
Baucis and Philemon there 
Had liv’d long marry’d and a happy pair ; 
Now old in love. Dryden. 


3. Two of a sort; a couple; a brace. 


All bis lovely looks, his pleasing fires, 
All his sweet motions, all his taking smiles, 
He does into one pair of eyes convey. Suckling. 
The many pairs of nerves branching themselves 
to all the parts of the body, are wonderful to be- 
hold. Ray. 


To Pair. v.xn. [from the noun. ] 
1, To be joined in pairs; to couple; as 


male and female. 
Our dance, I pray ; 


Your hand, my Perdita; so turtles pair. Shaks. 


2, To suit; to fit as a counterpart. 


Had our prince seen the hour, he had pair’d 
Well with his lord; there was not a full month 
Between their births. Shakspeare, Wint, Tales 

Ethelinda! 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artless tender- 
ness. Rowe. 


To Pair. v. a. 
1.,To join in couples. 


Minds are-so hardly match’d, that ev’n th’ first, 
Tho’ pair’d by heay’n, in Paradise were curs’d. 
Dryden. 


PLAT 


9, To unite as correspondent or opposite. 
Turtles and doves with differing hues unite, 
And glossy jet is pair’d with shining white. Pope. 
To Pair* v.a. [pepan, Sax. The ori- 
ginal form of impair. Wicliffe uses 

airing in the sense of hurt : “ What 
profitith it to aman, if he wynne al the 
world, and do peyrynge to his soul?” 
St. Mark, viii.] To impair. 
No faith so fast, quoth she, but flesh does paire - 
Flesh may empaire, quoth he, but reason can re- 
F paire. Spenser, F.Q. i. vii. 41. 
PA’LACE.} n.s. [palais, Fr. palatium, 
Lat. Dr. Johnson.—Germ. and Sax. 
palast ; Welsh, palas, plas ; Cornish, 
‘place, plas. “ Orginem Latinam,’ Se- 
renius observes from Stiernhielmius, 
« vix admittunt lingu antique, Cambr. 
Brit. Ang. Sax. &c. Deductum igitur 
mavult Wachter 4 Teut. et Sueth. ant. 
ala, turris lignea, quod rursus a Su. 
Goth. fala, féla, tegere.”] A royal 
house ; an house eminently splendid. 
You forgot, 
We with colours spread, 
March’d through the city to the palace gates. 
Shakspeare. 
Palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
The palace yard is fill’d with floating tides, 
‘And the last comers bear the former to the sides, 
Dryden. 
The sun’s bright palace on high columns rais’d, 
With burning gold and flaming jewels blaz’d. 
Addison. 
The old man early rose, walk’d forth, and sate 
On polish’d stone before his palace gate. Pope. 
“Pa’Lace-courT.* n.s. A court of legal 
jurisdiction, now held once a week (to- 
gether with the court of Marshalsea) 
in the borough of Southwark. Mason. 
Charles I. in the sixth year of his reign by his 
letters patent erected a new court of record, called 
the curia palatii, or palace-court, to be held be-~ 
fore the steward of the houshold, and knight- 
marshal, and the steward of the court, or his de- 
puty, with jurisdiction to hold pleas of all manner 
of personal actions whatsoever, which shall arise 
between any parties within twelve miles of his 
majesty’s palace at Whitehall. Blackstone. 
Paxa‘crous. adj. [from palace.|. Royal ; 
noble; magnificent. 
London increases daily, turning of great pa- 
lacious houses into small tenements. Graunt. 
PaLanqurn.} n.s. [Ind. palkee. At first 
called by us palankee. “ They ride on 
men’s shoulders in a slight thing they 
calla palankee, made somewhat like a 
couch or standing pallat, covered with 
a canopie, wherein a man may lie at his 
full length.” Terry’s Voyage to East- 


India, &c. 1655, p.155.] A kind of 


covered carriage used in the eastern 
countries, that is supported on the shoul- 


ders of slaves, and wherein persons of 


distinction are carried. 

The little palanquin, into which they put the 
corpse, is carried by his kindred. 

Hist. of the King. of Macassar, (1701,) p.143. 
Pa‘LATABLe. adj. [from palate. Gustful ; 
pleasing to the taste. 

There is nothing so difficult as the art of mak- 
ing advice agreeable. How many devices have 
been made use of to render this bitter potion pa- 
‘datable { Addison. 


PAL 


They by the alluring odour drawn in haste, 
Fly to the dulcet cates, and crowding sip 
Their palatable bane. 


PALATE. n.s. [palatum, Lat.] 
1. The instrument of taste, the upper part 
or roof of the mouth. 

; Let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be season’d with such viands. 

Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

These ivory feet were carved into the shape of 
lions ; without these their greatest dainties could 
not relish to their palates. Hakewill on Providence. 

Light and colours come in only by the eyes ; all 
kind of sounds only by the ears; the several 
tastes and smells by the nose and palate. Locke. 

By nerves about our palate plae’d, 

She likewise judges of the taste: 
Else, dismal thought! our warlike men 
Might drink thick port for fine champagne. Prior. 

The vulgar boil, the learned roast an egg ; 

Hard task to hit the palate of such guests ! Pope. 
2. Mental relish ; intellectual taste. 

It may be the palate of the soul is indisposed 
by listlessness or sorrow. Taylor. 

The men of nice palates could not relish Ari- 
stotle, as drest up by the schoolmen. 

Baker on Learning. 
To Pa‘Late.* v.a. [from the noun.] To 
perceive by the taste. 

He merits well to have her, that doth seek her 
(Not making any scruple of her soilure) 

With sucha hell of pain, and world of charge ; 
And you as well to keep her, that defend her 
(Not palating the taste of her dishonour) 
With such a costly loss of wealth and friends. 
Shakspeare, T'roil. and Cress. 
Para’TiAL.¥ adj. [from palatium, Lat.] 
Befitting a palace; magnificent. 

A magnificent structure, said to have been a 
monastery: I rather suppose it to have been the 
grand commanderie of the island, for it is built 
in the palatial stile of those days. 

Drummond, Trav. p. 271. 
Pa’tarick. adj. [from palate. | Belonging 
to the palate or roof of the mouth. 

The three labials, p, 5,m, are parallel to the 
three gingival t, d, n, and to the three palatick k, 
gl. Holder. 


PataTInate. n.s. [palatinatus, Latin] 
The county wherein is the seat of a 
count palatine, or chief officer in the 
court of an emperour or soverelgn 
prince. 

Pa‘vatine. n.s. [palatin, Fr. from pala- 

tinus of palatium, Lat.] One invested 

with regal rights and prerogatives. 
These absolute palatines made barons and 

knights, did exercise high justice in all points 

within their territories. Davies. 

Pa‘LATINE. adj. Possessing royal privi- 

leges. 

Many of those lords, to whom our kings had 
granted those petty kingdoms, did exercise jura 
regalia, insomuch as there were no less than eight 


counties palatine in Ireland at one time. 
Davies on Ireland. 


Pa‘tative.* adj.[from palate.) Pleasing 
to the taste. 


Glut not thyself with palative delights. 
Brown, Chr. Mor. ii. 1. 


Paxa‘ver.* n.s. [supposed to be from 
the Spanish palabra, a word; whence, 
in Shakspeare, palabras is twice used in 
a cant sense, the context implying, let 
us have no more talk, no more words. 
Hence also to palabrize, to flatter, to 
talk one ever with fine stories, crept 
into the language, as in Cockeram’s old 


Philips. 


BLAGL 


vocabulary ; which has been succeeded 
by the modern verb palaver, in the same 
sense: but it is used only by the vul- 
gar.] Superfluoas talk ; deceitful con- 
versation. 
Palaver is derived from the ordinary Celtic 
word parabl, loquela. 
Whiter, Etym. Magn. p. 195. 
PALE. adj. [pale, Fr. pallidus, Lat. | 
1. Not ruddy ; not fresh of colour; wan ; 
white of look. 
Look I so pale, lord Dorset, as the rest ? 
Ay, my good lord; and no man in the presence, 
But his red colour hath forsook his cheeks. 
Shakspeare. 
Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you drest yourself ; hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now to look so green and pale ? 
Shakspeares 
2. Not high coloured; approaching to 
colourless transparency. 
When the urine turns pale, the patient is in 


danger. Arbuthnot. 
3. Not bright; not shining ; faint of lustre ; 
dim. 


The night, methinks, is but the day-light sick ; 
It looks a little paler. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 


Parn.* n.s. Paleness. 
Thus while he spake, each passion dimm’d his 
face, 
Thrice chang’d with pale, ire, envy, and despair. 
Milton, P. L- 
His cheek, where loye with beauty glow’d, 
A deadly pale o’ercast. 


Mallet, Edwin and Emma. 
To Patz.f v.a. [from the adjective.] To 
make pale. 

The sterre, dymmed, paleth her white cheres by 
the flambes of the sunne that overcommeth the 
sterre-lyght. Chaucer, Boeth. B. 2. metr. 3+ 

The glow-worm shews the matin to be near, 
And gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 

Shaksp. Hamlet. 

To teach it good and ill, disgrace or fame, 
Pale it with rage, or redden it with shame. Prior. 


PALE.} n.s. [pal, Saxon; palus, Latin. 
Our word is very old. “ Thin enemyes 
schulen envyrowne thee with a pale.” 
Wicliffe, St. Luke, xix. ] 

1. Narrow piece of wood joined above 
and below to a rail, to inclose grounds. 

Get up o’ the rail, P’ll peck you o’er the pales 

else, Shakspeares 

As their example still prevails, 

She tempts the stream, or leaps the pales. Prior. 

Deer creep through when a pale tumbles down. 

Mortimer. 

9, Any inclosure. 

A ceremony, which was then judged very con- 
yenient for the whole church even by the whole, 
those few excepted, which brake out of the com- 
mon pale. Hooker. 

Let my due fect never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 

And love the high embowed roof, 
Milton, Il Pens. 

Having been born within the pale of the church, 
and so brought up in the Christian religion, by 
which we have been partakers of those precious 
adyantages of the word and sacraments. 

Wh. Duty of Man. 

He hath proposed a standing revelation, so well 
confirmed by miracles, that it should be needless 
to recur to them for the conviction of any man 
born within the pale of christianity. Atterbury. 

Confine the thoughts to exercise the breath ; 
And keep them in the pale of words till death. 

Pope, Dunciad, 


3. A district or territory. 


PIAL 


There is no part but the bare English pale, in 
which the Irish have not the greatest footing. 


The lords justices put arms into the hands of 
divers noblemen of that religion, within the pale. 
Clarendon. 
4, A perpendicular stripe: usually an he- 
raldick term. 
But what art thou, that saiest this tale, 
That werist on thy hose a pale ? 
Chaucer, House of Fame, iii. 750. 
The pale is the third and middle part of the 
scutcheon, being derived from the chief to the 
base, or nether part of the scutcheon, with two 
lines. Peacham. 
To PAE. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To inclose with pales. 
‘The diameter of the hill of twenty foot may be 
pated in with twenty deals of a foot broad. 
Mortimer. 


Spenser. PALE’STRICAL.* i ad}. 


2. To inclose; to encompass. 
Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips, 
Is thine. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
The English beech 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys. 
Shakspeare. 
Will you pale your head in Henry’s glory, 

And rob his temples of the diadem, 

Now in his life ? , Shaks. Hen. IV. 
Pa‘t1p.* adj. [from pale, in heraldry.) 
‘ Striped. 

Buskins he wore of costliest cordwayne, 

Pinckt upon gold, and paled part by part, 

As then the guize was for each gentle swayne. 

Spenser, F.Q. vi. il. 6. 
Pa‘LeEyvED. adj. [pale and eye.] Having 
eyes dimmed. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 
Inspires the pale-ey’d priest from the prophetic 
cell, Milton, Ode. 
Shrines, where their vigils paleey’d virgins keep, 
And pitying saints, whose statues learn to weep. 
Pope. 
Parera‘cep. adj. [pale and face.] Having 
the face wan. 
Why have they dar’d to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bosom, 
Frighting her pale-fac’d villages with war ? 
Shakspeare. 
Let pale-fac'd fear keep with the mean born 
man, 

And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shaks. 
PALEHE ARTED.* adj. [pale and heart.] 

Having the heart dispirited. 

That I may tell palehearted fear, it lies, 
And sleep in spite of thunder. Shaks. Macbeth. 


Pa‘Lexy. adv. [from pale.] Wanly; not 
freshly ; not ruddily. 

Pa‘teness. 2.8. [from pale.] 

1. Wanness; want of colour; want of 


freshness; sickly whiteness of look. 
Her blood durst not yet come to her face, to 
take away the name of paleness from her most 


pure whiteness. Sidney. 
The blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 
A livid paleness spreads o’er allher look. Pope. 


9, Want of colour; want of lustre. 
The paleness of this flower 
Bewray’d the faintness of my master’s heart. 
Shakspeare. 
Pa‘tenpaR. 7.s. A kind of coasting ves- 
sel. Obsolete. 

Solyman sent over light horsemen in great pa- 
lendars, which, running all along the sea coast, 
carried the people and the cattle.  Knolles, Hist. 

PALEOGRAPHY.* x. 5s. [paleographie, Fr. 
raha, and ypapo, Gr.] The art of 
explaining ancient writings. 


Pa‘txous. adj. [palea, Latin.} Husky ; 
chafty. 


PALE’STRICK. ; 
the place of gymnastick exercises. | Pa‘Linopy. 


PH AGI: 


This attraction e tried in straws and paleous 
bodies. Brown: 


[palestrique, Fr. 


Belonging to the exercise of wrestling. 
Palestrical is old, in this sense; being 
in the vocabularies of Cockeram and 
Bullokar. 

They were so skilled in the palestric art, that 
they slew all strangers whom they forced to en- 
gage with them, 

Bryant, Analys. Anc. Myth. ii. 46. 
Pa‘tET-* x. 5s. [pelote, Fr. a ball.] The 
crown of the head. Obsolete. 

Then Elinour say’d, ye callettes, 

I shall breake your palettes, 
Witho ¢ ye now cease ; 
And so was made the dronken peace. 
Skelton, Poenvs, p- 133. 
Pa‘terre. n.s. [ palette, French.] A light 
board on which a painter holds his co- 
lours when he paints. 

Let the ground of the picture be of such a 
mixture, as there may be something in it of every 
colour that composes your work, as it were the 
contents of your palette. Dryden. 

Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer toils, 

Or on thy palette lie the blended oils, 

Thy careless chalk has half atchiev’d thy art, 

And her just image makes Cleora start. Tickell. 

When sage Minerva rose, 

From her sweet lips smooth elocution flows, 

Her skilful hand an ivory palette grac’d, 

Where shining colours were in order plac’d. Gay. 
PA'LFREY.f x. s. [palefroi, old Fr. La- 

combe. “ Cheval palefrotin, petit che- 

val fort et trapu, qui va l’amble.— Quand 

les poétes et les romanciers ont a repré- 

senter wne dame a cheval, ils la mettent 

toujours sur le palefrot.” | A small horse 

fit for ladies: it is always distinguished 

in the old books from a war horse. 

Her wanton palfrey all was overspread 
With tinsel trappings, woven like a wave. Spenser, 

The damsel is mounted on a white palfrey, as 
an emblem of her innocence. Addison, Spect. 

The smiths and armorers on palfreys ride. 

Dryden. 
PA‘LFREYED. adj. [from palfrey.] Riding 
on a palfrey. 

Such dire atchievements sings the bard that tells 
Of palfrey’d dames, bold knights, and magick 

spells. Tickell. 

PALiFIcA’TION. n. s. [ palus, Latin. |] The 

act or practice of making ground firm 
with piles. 

Thave said nothing of palification or piling of 
the ground-plot commanded by Vitruvius, when 
we build upon a moist soil. Wotton. 

PA‘LINDROME.F 7. 8. [radwdpouta, Gr. from 
nédy and Spoxéw; palindrome, Fr.]| A 
word or sentence which is the same read 
backward or forwards: as, madam ; or 
this sentence, Subz dura a rudibus. 

Had I compil’d from Amadis de Gaul, — 

Or spun out riddles, and weav’d fifty tomes 
Of Logogriphes, and curious Palindromes, &c. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods. 

T caused this to be written over the porch of 
their free-school door, Subi dura @ rudibus: it is [a] 
palindrome; the letters making the same again 
backwards. 

Peacham, Experience of these Times, (1638.) 

Pa’‘tine.* n.s. [from pale, an enclosure. ] 

A kind of fence-work for parks, gardens, 
and grounds. > 


PRACT: 


To every house belongs a space of ground, 
Of equal size, once fene’d with paling round, 
Crabbe, Par. Register. 


from the Gr. raralorpa, | PA’LINODE.F 2. s. [wadrvedia, Gr. from 


t 
mary, anew, and ody, a 
song.| A recantation. 
You, two and two, singing a palinode, 
March to your several homes! ; 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels. 
I, of thy excellence, have oft been told ; 
But now my ravish’d eyes thy face behold : 
Who therefore in this weeping palinod 
Abhor myself, that have displeas’d my God, 
In dust and ashes mourn, Sandys, Paraph, on Job. 
He, obstinately refusing this, was suspended 
from all execution of his priestly function within 
the university, — till he should make his palinodie. 
A. Wood, Annals Univ. Ox. Anno 1640, 
PALISADE, | 2. s. [ palisade, Fr. pali- 
PALISA‘DO. sado, Span. from palus, 
Lat.] ales set by way of inclosure or 
defence. 
The Trojans round the place a rampire cast, 
And palisades about the trenches plac’d. Dryden. 
The wood is useful for patlisadoes for fortifi- 
cations, being very hard and durable. 
Mortimer, Husb. 
The city is surrounded with a strong wall, and 
that wall guarded with palisades. 
Broome on the Odyssey. 


To Pauisa’DE.f v.a. [from the noun.] 


To inclose with palisades. Sherwood 
has palisadoed. 

Pa’tisu.f adj. [from pale.] Somewhat 
pale. 


Creet, ever wont the cypress sad to bear ; 
Acheron banks, the palish popelar. 
Bp. Hall, Sat. iv. 3. 
The first shall be a palish clearness, evenly and 
smoothly spread. Wotton on Education. 
Spirit of nitre makes with copper a palish blue ; 
spirit of urine a deep blue. Arbuthnot on Air. 


PALL. x. s. [pzll, Saxon, pallium, 
amictus; pall, Su. Goth. from the an- 
cient Sueth. fala, fela, to cover. Sere- 
nius. | 

1. A cloak or mantle of state. 

With princely pace, 
As fair Aurora in her purple pail, ‘ 
Out of the East the dawning day doth call ; 
So forth she comes, Spenser. 
Let gorgeous tragedy 
Tn scepter’d pall come sweeping by, 
Milton, Il Pens. 

2. The mantle of an archbishop. 

An archbishop ought to be consecrated and 
anointed, and after consecration he shall have the 
pall sent him, Ayliffe. 

3. The covering thrown over the dead. 

The right side of the pall old Egeus kept, 

And on the left the royal Theseus wept. 

Dryden. 

To Pay. v.a. [from the noun.] To cloak; 

to invest. 

Come, thick night, 
And pail thee in the dunnest smoak of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes. 


Shakspeare. 
To PALL.+ ». ». [Of this word the 
etymologists give no reasonable ac- 
count: perhaps it is only a corruption of 
pule, and_was applied originally to 


colours. Dr. Johnson. — It is from the 
Lat. palleo. See the neuter verb, To 
APPAL. | 


1. To grow vapid; to become insipid. 
Empty one bottle into another swiftly, lest the 
drink pall. Bacon. 


PPA: 


Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and pails upon the sense. 
Addison, 
2. To be weakened ; to become spiritless; 
to grow flat. 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves as well, when 
our deep plots do pall. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
"o PALL. V.a. . 

1. To make insipid or vapid. 

Reason and reflection, representing perpetually 
to the mind the meanness of all sensual gratifi- 
cations, blunt the edge of his keenest desires, and 
pall all his enjoyments. Atterbury. 

Wit, like wine, from happier climates brought, 
Dash’d by these rogues, turns English common 

draught, 

They pall Moliere’s and Lopez’ sprightly strain. 

Swift. 
2. To make spiritless; to dispirit. 
A miracle 
Their joy with unexpected sorrow pall’d. Dryden. 
Ungrateful man, 
Base, barbarous man, the more we raise our love, 
The more we pall, and cool, and kill his ardour, 


Dryden. 
3, To weaken ; to impair. 
For this, 
T’'ll never follow thy pail’d fortunes more. 
Shakspeare. 


4. To cloy. 
Palled appetite is humorous, and must be 
gratified with sauces rather than food. Tatler. 
Par..* xn. s. [from the verb.] Nauseat- 


ing. Not in use. 

The palls, or nauseatings, which continually in- 
tervene, are of the worst and most hateful kind of 
sensation. Ld. Shaftsbury, Ing. B. ii. P.ii. § 2. 

PALLADIUM.* n. s. (Latin.] A 
statue of Pallas, pretended to be the 
guardian of Troy ; thence, any security 
or protection. 

A kind of palladium to save the city, wherever 
it remained. Milton, of Ref. in Eng. B. 1. 

The Jebusites said, they should not come into 
the house, that is, they would never again commit 
the safety of the fort to such palladiwms as these. 

Gregory’s Notes on Script. (ed. 1684,) p.34. 
Pa‘tiet. 2. s. [ padllet, in Chaucer; 
which was probably the French word, 
from paille, straw, and secondarily, a 
bed.] 

j. A smail bed; a mean bed. 

Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoaky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And husht with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber; 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
Shakspeare. 

His secretary was laid in a pallet near him for 
yentilation of his thoughts. 

Wotton, D. of Buckingham. 
f your stray attendants be yet lodg’d, 
Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-roosted lark 
From her thatch’d pallet rouse. Milton, Comus. 

2. [ palette, French.] A small measure, 
formerly used by chirurgeons. 

A surgeon drew from a patient in four days, 
twenty-seven pallets, every pallet containing three 
ounces, Hakewill. 

3, [In heraldry; palus minor, Lat.] A 
little post. 

Pa‘triaMenT. n. s. [paliium, Lat.] A 
dress ; a robe. 

The people of Rome 
Send thee by me, their tribune, 
This palliament of white and spotless hue. Shaksp. 

PA‘LLIARD.* 2. s. [ pailliard, Fr.) A 

whoremaster ; a lecher, Bullokar. 
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Thieves, pandars, palliards, sins of every sort; 
These are the manufactures we export. 

} Dryden, Hind. and Panth. P. ii. 

Pa’titarpise.t ns. [ pailliardise, Fr.) 
Fornication ; whoring. Obsolete. 

Nor can they tax him with padliardise, luxury, 
epicurism. Sir G. Buck, Hist. of Rich. III. p. 136. 

To PA’‘LLIATE.F v.a. [pallio, Lat. from 
pallium, a cloak ; pallier, French.] 

1. To clothe; to cover. This is the pri- 
mary meaning, which Dr. Johnson has 
overpassed. 

They wallow in all kind of turpitude, yet no 
where persecuted ; being pailiated with a pilgrim’s 
coat, and hypocritic sanctity. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 325. 

2. To cover with excuse. 

They never hide or palliate their vices, but ex- 
pose them freely to view. Swift. 

3. To extenuate; to soften by favourable 
representations. 

The fault is to extenuate, palliate, and indulge. 

Dryden. 

4. To cure imperfectly or temporarily, 
not radically ; to ease, not cure. 

Pa‘tiiats.* adj, LEased, not perfectly 
cured. 

The nation was under its great crisis and most 
hopeful method of cure, which yet, if palliate and 
imperfect, would only make way to more fatal 
sickness, Fell, Life of Hammond, § 3. 


|Pauura‘tion. 2.8. [ palliation, Fr. from 


palhiate.| 
1. Extenuation; alleviation; favourable 
representation. 
I saw clearly through all the pious disguises and 
soft palliations of some men. King Charles. 
Such bitter inyectives against other men’s faults, 
and indulgence or palliation of their own, shews 
their zeal lies in their spleen. Gov. of the Tongue. 
2. Imperfect or temporary, not radical 
cure ; mitigation, not cure. 
If the just cure of a disease be full of peril, let 
the physician resort to palliation. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Pa‘turative.t adj. [ palliatif, Fr. from 
palliate.} 


1. Extenuating ; favourably represent- 


ative. 
He openly defends his new attempt, not in a 
palliative apology, but in a peremptory declaration. 
Warton, Rowley Eng. p.85. 
OR Mitigating, not removing ; temporarily 
or partially, not radically curative. 
- Consumption pulmonary seldom admits of other 
than a palliative cure, and is generally incurable 
when hereditary. Arbuthnot. 
Pa/LLIAtIve. n.s. [from palliate.] Some- 
thing mitigating ; something alleviating. 
It were more safe to trust to the general aversion 
of our people against this coin, than apply those 
palliatives which weak, perfidious, or abject politi- 
cians administer. Swift. 
PA‘LLID. adj. (pallidus, Lat.] Pale; 
not high-coloured ; not bright: pallid is 
seldom used of the face. 
Of every sort, which in that meadow grew, 
They gathered some ; the violet pallid blue. 
Spenser. 
When from the pallid sky the sun descends. 
Thomson. 
Whilst on the margin of the beaten road, 
Its pallid bloom sick-smelling henbane show’d. 


Harte. 
Pauui'piry.* x. s. [from pallid.] Pale- 
ness. Bailey. 


The agitation of the soul throws the animal 


spirits into a confused and impetuous motion, 
which imparts such a flush or pallidity to the face, 
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so enlarges or contracts the lineaments and fea- 
tures; whereby it is easily perceivable, that some- 
thing more than ordinary is the matter. 

Philos. Lett. on Physiognomy, (1751,) p. 176. 

Pa‘Liipty.* adv. [from pallid.]  Palely ; 
wanly. 

[They] sometimes appear pailidly sad, as if they 
were going to their graves, 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 48. 

Pa'LuIpNEss.* n.s.[ from pallid. | Paleness. 

Let no man be discouraged with the pallidness 
of piety at first, nor captivated with the seeming 
freshness of terrene pleasures; both will change. 
And though we may be deceived in both, we shall 
be sure to be cheated but in one. 

- Feitham, Res. ti. 66. 

Pa‘LEMALL.f 2.5. [ pila and malleus, Lat. 
pale maille, French. See Pairmair. | 
A play in which the ball is struck with 
a mallet through an iron ring; the mal- 
let itself which strikes the ball. 

If one had paille-mails it were good to play in 
this alley ; for it is of a reasonable good length, 
straight, and even. 

Fr. Gard. for Eng. Ladies to walk in, (1621,) N.5.b. 

Pa’tior.* n.s. [ pallor, Lat.| Paleness. 

There is some little change of the complexion 
from a greater degree of pallor to a less, possibly 
to some little quickening of redness. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 42. 

PALM.+ 7. s. [palm, Sax. palm-cpeop ; 
palma, Lat. palmier, Fr.] 

1. A tree of great variety of species; of 
which the branches were worn in token 
of victory; it therefore implies supe- 
riority. 

There are twenty-one species of this 
tree, of which the most remarkable are, 
the greater palm or date-tree. The 
dwarf palm grows in Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, from whence the leaves are 
sent hither and made into flag-brooms. 
The oily palm is a native of Guinea and 
Cape Verd island, but has been trans- 
planted to Jamaica and Barbadoes. It 
grows as high as the main mast of a 
ship. Miller. 

Get the start of the majestick world, 

And bear the palm alone. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this 
soil than the abundant growing of the palm-trees 
without labour of man. This tree alone giveth 
unto man whatsoever his life beggeth at nature’s 
hand, Ralegh. 

Above others who carry away the palm for ex- 
cellence, is Maurice Landgrave of Hess. 

Peacham of Musick, 

Fruits of palm-tree, pleasantest to thirst 
And hunger both. Milton, P.L. 

Thou youngest virgin, daughter of the skies, 
Whose palms new pluck’d from Paradise, 

With spreading branches more sublimely rise. 
Dryden. 

2. Victory ; triumph. [ palme, Fr.] 

Namur subdu’d is England’s palm alone ; 

The rest besieg’d ; but we constrain’d the town. 
Dryden. 

3. The hand spread out ; the inner part of 
the hand. [palma, Lat. The Iceland- 
ers say falma, which is certainly the 
original word. Callander.] 

By this virgin palm now kissing thine, 

I will be thine. Shakspeare. 

Drinks of extreme thin parts fretting, put upon 
the back of your hand, will, with a little stay, pass 
through to the palm, and yet taste mild to the 
mouth. Bacon, 
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Seeking my success in love to know, 
I try’d the infallible prophetick way, 
A poppy-leaf upon my palm to lay. Dryden. 
4, A hand or measure of length, compris- 
ing three inches. [palme, Fr. palmus, 
Latin. ] 

The length of a foot isa sixth part of the stature ; 
a span one eighth of it; a palm or hand’s breadth 
one twenty-fourth ; a thumb’s breadth or inch one 
seventy-second ; a forefinger’s breadth one ninety- 
sixth. Holder on Time. 

Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of France, 
and Charles V. emperor, were so provident, as 
scarce a palm of ground could be gotten by either, 
but that the other two would set the balance of 
Europe upright again, Bacon. 

The same hand into a fist may close, 

Which instantly a palm expanded shows. Denham. 
“Patm-sunpAy.* n.s. [palm-Sunnan-dez, 
Sax.] The Sunday next before Easter 
is generally called Palm-Sunday, in 
commemoration of our Saviour’s trium- 
phal entry into Jerusalem, when the 
multitude that attended him strewed 
palm branches in his way; in remem- 
brance of which, palms were used to be 
borne here with us upon this day, till the 
second year of king Edward VI. 
Wheatly. 
To Pat. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To conceal in the palm of the hand, as 
jugglers. 

Palming is held foul play amongst gamesters. 

Dryden. 

They palm’d the trick that lost the game, Prior. 

2, To impose by fraud. 

If not by Scriptures, how can we be sure, 
Reply’d the panther, what tradition’s pure ? 

For you may palm upon us new for old. Dryden. 

Moll White has made the country ring with 
several imaginary exploits palmed upon her, 

Addison, Spect. 
3. To handle. 

Frank caryes very ill, yet will palm all the 
meats. Prior, Epigr. 
4. To stroke with the hand. Ainsworth. 
Pa‘tmary.* adj. [palmaris, Lat. principal, 
most remarkable: “ Palmare opus,” a 
principal work. Palmary is probably 
of recent introduction into our language. 
Leslie, in his Short Method with the 
Deists, has the Latin expression, “ When 
his opus palmare comes out, &c.” | Prin- 

cipal ; capital. 

Sentences —proceeding from the pen of “ the 
first philosopher of the age,” in his palmary and 
capital work ! 

Bp. Horne, Lett. on Infidelity, (1784,) L. 2. 
Pa’LMATED.* adj. [palmatus, Latin.] 
Having the feet broad: it is an epithet 
also applied by naturalists to certain 
roots and. stones having the appearance 
of hands or fingers. 

The broad and palmated feet of the aquatic birds 

perform the office of oars. 


Tr. of Buffon’s Hist. of Birds. 
' 


Pa‘tmer.t n.s. [from palm.) 

1. A pilgrim: they who returned from the 
holy land carried branches of palm. 
Dr. Johnson.—A palmer differed from 
a pilgrim: the pilgrim travelled to some 
certain place ; the palmer to all, and not 
to any one in particular: the pilgrim 
might abandon his profession; the 
palmer must ,be constant until he had 
obtained the palm. Bullokar, 
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My sceptre, for a palmer’s walking staff. Shaks. 

Behold yon isle, by palmers, pilgrims trod, 
Men bearded, bald, cowl’d, uncowl’d, shod, un- 

shod, Pope. 

2. [from palm, the hand.] A ferule; a 
stick to rap on the hand. 

Huloet, and Minsheu. 

Pa’tMERWORM. n. 8s. [palmer and worm.] 

A worm covered with hair, supposed to 

be so called because he wanders over 

all plants. 

A flesh fly, and one of those hairy worms that 
resemble caterpillars, and are called palmerworms, 
being conveyed into one of our small receivers, the 
bee and the fly lay with their bellies upward, and 
the worm seemed suddenly struck dead. Boyle. 

Patme Tro. n.s. A species of the palm- 
tree: it grows in the West Indies to be 
a very large tree; with the leaves the 
inhabitants thatch their houses. These 
leaves, before they are expanded, are 
cut and brought into England to make 
women’s plaited hats; and the berries 
of these trees were formerly much used 
for buttons. 

Broad o’er my head the verdant cedars wave, 
And high palmettos lift their graceful shade. 


Thomson. 
PatmiFEeRous. adj. [palmi and fero, 
Lat.] Bearing palms. Dict. 


Pa‘LMIPEDE. adj. [palma and pes, Lat.] 
Webfooted ; having the toes joined by 
a membrane. 

It is described like fissipedes, whereas it is a 
palmipede, or fin-footed like swans. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Water-fow], which are palmipede, are whole 
footed, have very long necks, and yet but short 
legs, as swans, Ray, 

Pa'LMIsTER.t 2. s. [from palma.] One 
who deals in palmistry. 

If we curiously advise with the palmisters, we 
shall find the mind written in the hand! 

Austin, Hec Homo, p. 115, 

Some vain palmesters have gone so far as to take 
upon them, by the sight of the hand, to judge of 
fortunes, Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 133. 

Pa‘iMistRy. 2.8. [palma, Lat. ] 
1. The cheat of foretelling fortune by the 
lines of the palm. 

We shall not query what truth is in palmistry, 
or divination, from lines of our hands of high de- 
nomination. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Here while his canting drone-pipe scann’d 
The mystick figures of her hand, 

He tipples palmistry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling lines, Cleaveland. 

With the fond maids in palmistry he deals ; 

They tell the secret first which he reveals, Prior. 
2. Addison uses it humorously for the 
action of the hand. 

Going to relieve a common beggar, he found 
his pocket was picked; that being a kind of pal- 
mistry at which this vermin are very dexterous. 

Addison, Spect. No. 130. 
Pa‘imy.} adj. [from palm.) 
1. Bearing palms. 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpos’d, 

Or palmy hillock. Milton, P. L. 

She pass’d the region which Panchea join’d, 
And flying, left the palmy plains behind. Dryden. 

2. Flourishing ; victorious, 
In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantless, Shaks. Jul. Ces. 

In the high and palmy state of the monarchy of 

France, it fell to the ground without a struggle. 
Burke on a Regicide Peace. 
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ParpasrLiry. x. s. [from palpable.] 
Quality of being perceivable to the 
touch, 

He first found out palpability of colours; and 
by the delicacy of his touch, could distinguish the 
different vibrations of the heterogeneous rays of 
light. Arbuthnot and Pope, Mart. Scrib. 

PA’LPABLE. adj. [ palpable, Fr. palpor, 
Lat.] 

1. Perceptible by the touch. 


Art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation ? 
T see thee yet in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Darkness must overshadow all his bounds, 

Palpable darkness, and blot out three days. 
Milton, P.L. 
2. Gross ; coarse ; easily detected. 

That grosser kind of heathenish idolatry, whereby 
they worshipped the very works of their own 
hands, was an absurdity to reason so palpable, that 
the prophet David, comparing idols and idolaters 
together, maketh almost no odds between them. 

Hooker. 

They grant we err not in palpable manner, we 
are not openly and notoriously impious. Hooker. 

He must not think to shelter himself from so 
palpable an absurdity, by this impertinent distinc- 
tion. Tillotson. 

Having no surer guide, it was no wonder that 
they fell into gross and palpable mistakes. 

Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
3. Plain; easily perceptible. 

That they all have so testified, I see not how we 
should possibly wish a proof more palpable, than 
this manifestly received and every where continued 
custom of reading them publickly. Hooker. 

They would no longer be content with the in- 
visible monarchy of God, and God dismissed them 
to the palpable dominion of Saul. Holyday. 

Since there is so much dissimilitude between 
cause and effect in the more palpable phenomena, 
we can expect no less between them and their in- 
visible efficients. Glanville. 

Pa’LpaBLeNeEss. n. s._ [from palpable.] 
Quality of being palpable; plainness ; 
grossness. 

Pa’LeaBiy. adv. [from palpable. ] 

1. In such a manner as to be perceived by 
the touch. 

2. Grossly; plainly. 

Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that 
had palpably taken shares of money: before they 
gave up their verdict, they prayed of the senate a 
guard, that they might do their consciences justice. 

t Bacon. 

Papa’ TION. 2. s- [ palpatio, palpor, Lat. ] 
The act of feeling. 


To PA’LPITATE. ».a. [palpito, Latin ; 
palpiter, Fr.] To beat, as the heart ; 
to flutter ; to go pit a pat. 

Papira’ rion. 2.5. [ palpitation, Fr. from 
palpitate.| Beating or panting; that 
alteration in the pulse of the heart, 
upon frights or any other causes, which 
makes it felt: for a natural’ uniform 
pulse goes on without distinction, 

The heart strikes five hundred sort of pulses in 
an hour; and hunted into such continual palpita- 
tions, through anxiety and distraction, that fain 
would it break. Harvey. 

I knew the good company too well to feel any 
palpitations at their approach. Tatler. 

Anxiety and palpitations of the heart, are a sign 
of weak fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Her bosém heaves . 
With palpitations wild. Thomson, Spring. 


Pa’LsGRAVE. 2. 5. [paltsgraff, German. } 
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A count or earl who has the overseeing 
of a. prince’s palace. Dict. 
Pa’tsicaL. adj. [from palsy.| Afflicted 
with the palsy ; paralytick. 
Pa‘ustmp. adj. [from palsy.] Diseased 
with a palsy. 
Pall’d, thy blazed youth 
Becomes assuaged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld. Shakspeare, Meus. for Meas. 
Though she breathes yet in a few pious peaceful 
souls, yet, like a palsied person, she scarce moves 
a limb. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
Let not old age long stretch his palsy’d hand, 
Those who give late are importun’d each day. Gay. 
PA‘LSY.+ 2. s. [paralysis, Lat. thence 
paralsy, palasy, palsy. Dr. Johnson.— 
Other languages thus led to the abbre- 
viation of paralysis; old Fr. palasine, 
*“tremblement de nerfs, 1200,’ La- 
combe; paralsia, Ital. Menage.] A 
prtivation of motion or feeling, or both, 
proceeding from some cause below the 
cerebellum, joined with a coldness, 
flaccidity, and at last wasting of the 
parts. If this privation be in all the 
parts below the head, except the thorax 
and heart, it is called a paraplegia; if 
in one side only, a hemiplegia: if in 
some parts only of one side, a paralysis. 
There is a threefold division of a palsy ; 
a privation of motion, sensation remain- 
ing; a privation of sensation, motion 
remaining ; and lastly, a privation of 
both together. Quincy. 
The palsy, and not fear, provokes me. _‘Shaks. 
With as good a plea might the dead-palsy boast 
toa man, It is I that free you from stitches and 
pains ! Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. 1. 
A palsy may as well shake an oak, as shake the 


delight of conscience. South. 
To Pa‘usy.* v.a. To strike as it were 
with the palsy; to paralyse. I have 


seen this verb used in some modern 
publication, the reference to which I 
have mislaid. It is a very useful word. 


To PA’LTER.F v. n. [from  poltron. 
Skinner, and Dr. Johnson.— Rather from 
paltry ; which, however, Dr. Johnson 
derives from poltron : but that derivation 
is questioned. See Parrry.] To shift; 
to dodge; to play tricks. Not in use. 
T must 

To the young man send humble treaties, 

And palter in the shift of lowness. — Shakspeare. 

Be these juggling fiends no more believ’d, 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Romans, that have spoke the word, 

And will not palter ? Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 

As if they hated only the miseries, but not the 
mischiefs, after they have juggled and paltered with 
the world. Afilton, Ten. of Kings and Magistrates. 
o Pa’urer.f v. a. To squander: as, 
he palters his fortune. Dr. Johnson 
from Ainsworth, without example. — 
It is indeed an old verb, well authorized 
in this sense. 

To be a justice of the peace, as you are, and 
palter out your time i’ the penal statutes ; to hear 
the curious tenets controverted between a pro- 
testant constable and jesuit cobler ! 

Beaum. and Fl. Elder Brother. 

Paltering the free and moneyless power of dis- 
cipline with a carnal satisfaction by the purse. 

4 Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. 2. 
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Pa‘LTERER.y x.s. [from palter.] An in- 
sincere dealer; a shifter. Sherwood. 

Pa‘trrRiness. n.s. [from paltry.| The 
state of being paltry. 

PA’LTRY.+ adj. [poltron, French, a 
scoundrel; paltrocca, a low whore, Ital. 
Dr. Johnson.— Rather from the Su. 
Goth. paltor, rags; or Teut. palt, ascrap, 
a fragment. We had formerly the word 
palting, in the sense of worthless, mean ; 
and pelting, which Dr. Johnson has 
admitted into his Dictionary, confessing, 
however, that he knows not why it 
should signify paltry. The reason now 
is shewn, itispresumed. Mr. H. Tooke 
considers paltry as a participle, jointly 
with poltron; that is, formed of the 
Latin pollice truncos, having the thumb 
cut off. Div. of Purley, ii. 25, 26.— 
The plain and simple deduction from the 
northern words, which so clearly desig- 
nate what is sorry, worthless, despicable, 
and mean, will doubtless be preferred. 
“ T desire maister Immerito to send me 
some odde fresh paulting three-half- 
penny pamphlet.” Gab. Hervey, Lett. 
to Spenser, 1580. Mr. Malone had not 
overlooked this passage; and it is to be 
wondered, that Mr. Tooke should not 
have here attended to our old word; 
which might have induced him to dis- 
card the quaint etymon of pollice truncos 
for paltry. The Scotch use the sub- 
stantive peltry ; and Dr. Jamieson refers 
it, with our paltry, to the Su. Goth. 
paltor, or the Teut. palt. See also 
Serenius. The use of the Scottish noun, 
in the sense of vile trash, Dr. Jamieson 
might further have illustrated by the 
old English pelter, a term of contempt, 
applied to a mean despicable person: 
“ Pelter, pynche-peny, one wythered 
with covetousness.” Huloet’s enlarged 
Dictionary. See also Prexttinc. We 
had also paltry formerly as a substan- 
tive. “The papists packing away their 
paltry.’ Fox’s Acts and Mon. ii. 1294.] 
Sorry ; worthless; despicable; con- 
temptible; mean. 

Then turn your forces from this paltry siege, 
And stir them up against a mightier task. 
Shakspeare. 
A very dishonest paltry boy, as appears in leay- 
ing his friend here in necessity, and denying him. 
Shakspeare. 
Whose compost is paltry and carried too late, 
Such husbandry useth that many do hate. Tusser. 
For knights are bound to feel no blows 
From paltry and unequal foes. Hudibras. 
It is an ill habit to squander away our wishes 
upon paltry fooleries. L’ Estrange. 
When such paltry slaves presume 
To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds, 
They’re thrown neglected by ; but if it fails, 
They’re sure to die like dogs, Addison, Cato. 
Pa‘ty. adj. [from pale.] Pale. Used only 
in poetry. 
Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips, 
With twenty thousand kisses. Shaks, Hen. VI. 
From camp to camp, 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face. 
Shakspeare. 
A dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 


O’er the mid payement. Gay. 
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Pam. n.s. [probably from palm, victory ; 
as trump from triumph.| The knave of 
clubs. 

_Ev’n mighty pam that kings and queens o’er- 
threw, 
And mow’d down armies in the fights of loo. Pope. 


To Pa’mPER.} v. a. [from the Fr. pampre, 
a vine-branch, full of leaves: a vine- 
yard is said by the French pamprer, 
when it is overgrown with superfluous 
leaves and fruitless branches. Junius. | 
To glut; to fill with food; to saginate ; 
to feed luxuriously. 

Pampred with ease, and jalous in your age. 
Chaucer, Court of Love, ver,177. 
It was even as two physicians should take one 
sick body in hand, of which the former would 
minister all things meet to purge and keep under 
the body, the other to pamper and strengthen it 
suddenly again ; whereof what is to be looked for 
but a most dangerous relapse ? Spenser. 
You are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or those pampered animals 
That rage in savage sensuality. Shakspeare- 
They are contented as well with mean food, as 
those that with the rarities of the earth do pamper 
their voracities. Sandys. 
Praise swelled thee to a proportion ready to 
burst, it brought thee to feed upon the air, and to 
starve thy soul, only to pamper thy imagination. 


South. 
With food 
Distend his chine and pamper him for sport. 
Dryden. 


His lordship lolls within at ease, 

Pamp’ring bis paunch with foreign rarities. Dry¢d. 
To pamper’d insolence devoted fall, 

Prime of the flock and choicest of the stall. Pope. 


Pa’MPERED.* adj. [from pamper ; French, 
pampré.) Overfull. 
Fruit-trees overwoody reach’d too far 
Their pamper’d boughs. Milton, P. L. 
Pa ™MPERING.* n, s. [from pamper.] Lux- 
uriancy. 
It is an encouragement to security, and a pam- 
pering in sin, Fulke against Allen, p. 186. 


PA’'MPHLET.7 x. s. [par un filet, French. 
P ’ 
Dr. Johnson. — Mr. Pegge considers it 
to be from the Fr. palme-feuillet, a leaf 
to be held in the hand; a book being a 
thing of greater weight. Anonym,1. 26. 
— Caxton, as Dr. Johnson has observed, 
writes it paunflet ; but pamflet was also 
an old way of writing it: “ Begynnynge 
with small storyes and pamletes, and 
so to others.” Pro]. to K. Apolyne of 
Thyre, 1510.) A small book; properly 
a book sold unbound, and only stitched. 
Com’st thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written pamphlets studiously devis’d ? 
Shakspeare. 
I put forth a slight pamphlet about the elements 
of architecture. Woiton. 
Since I have been reading many English pam- 
phiets and tractates of the sabbath, I can hardly 
find any treatise wherein the use of the conimon 
service by the minister, and the due frequenting 
thereof by the people, is once named among the 
duties or offices of sanctifying the Lord’s-day. 
Whiie- 
He could not, without some tax upon himself 
and his ministers for the not executing the laws, 
look upon the bold licence of some in printing 
pamphlets. Clarenden. 
As when some writer in a public cause, 
His pen, to save a sinking nation, draws, 
While all is calm, his arguments prevail, 
Till pow’r discharging all her stormy bags, 
Flutters the feeble pamplilet into rags. 
c 2 
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To Pa‘mputer. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
write small books. 
I put pen to paper, and something I have done, 
though in a poor pamphleting way. Howell. 
PamMpuLeter’r.t x. s. [from pamphlet. ] 
A scribbler of small books. 
Small pains can be but little art ; 
Or load full drie-fats from the forren mart 
With folio yolumes, two to an oxe hide; 
Or else ye pamphleteer go stand aside. 
Bp. Hall, Sat. ii.1. 
The squibs are those who in the common phrase 
are called libellers, lampooners, and pamphleteers. 
Tatler. 
With great injustice I have been pelted by pam- 
phleteers. Swift. 
PAN.F x. s. [panne, Sax.] 
1. A vessel broad and shallow, in which 
provisions are dressed or kept. 
This were but to leap out of the pan into the fire. 
Spenser. 
The pliant brass is laid 
On anvils, and of heads and limbs are made, 
Pans, cans. Dryden. 
2. The part of the lock of the gun that 
holds the powder. 
Our attempts to fire the gun-powder in the pan 
of the pistol, succeeded not. Boyle. 
3. Any thing hollow: as, the brain-pan. 
He were shore ful high upon his pan. 
Chaucer, Monk's Prol. 
To Pan.f v.a. An old word denoting to 
close or join together. Dr. Johnson 
cites this definition from Ainsworth. It 
is also, as a neuter verb, a northern ex- 
pression, in the sense of to agree, to 
correspond with; and is probably from 
the French pan, or paneau, which means 
a square or pane of glass, and a pane of 
cloth. See PANE. 
Panacr’a.f 2. s. [panacée, Fr. navdnea, 
Greek.] 


1. An universal medicine. 

The chemists pretended, that it was the philo- 
sopher’s stone ; the civilians, that it was the most 
consummate point of equitable decision ; and the 
physicians, that it was an infallible panacea. 

Warton, Hist. E. P. Dissert. Gest. Rom. iii.xcvi, 

2. An herb; called also all heal. 
There, whether it divine tobacco were, 
Or panachea, or polygony, 
She found, and brought it to her patient deare, 
Spenser, F.Q. iii. v.32. 

PaAna’DA. ] 2. s. [from panis, Lat. bread.] 
Pana DO, Food made by boiling bread 

in water. 

Their diet ought to be very sparing; gruels, 
panados,and chicken broth. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Pa’NCAKE. n. $. [pan and cake.] Thin pud- 
ding baked in the frying-pan. 

A certain knight swore by his honour they were 
good pancakes, and swore by his honour the mus- 
tard was naught. Shakspeare. 

The flour makes a very good pancake, mixed 
with a little wheat flour. Mortimer, Husb. 

PANCRA‘TICAL.} | adj. [may and xpalds.] 
Pancra!TICK. Excelling in all the 
gymnastick exercises. 

He was the most pancratical man of Greece, 
and, as Galen reporteth, able to persist erect upon 

- an oily plank, and not to be removed by the force 
of three men, Brown. 

Arrived to a full pancratick habit, fit for com- 
bats and wrestlings. | Hammond, Works, iv.488. 


PA/NEREAS. ns. [av and xpdus.] The 
pancreas, or sweet bread, is a gland of 
the conglomerate sort, situated between 
the hottom of the stomach and the ver- 
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tebre of the loins: it lies across the 
abdomen, reaching from the liver to the 
spleen, and is strongly tied to the peri- 
tonzeum, from which it receives its com- 
mon membranes. It weighs commonly 
four or five ounces. It is about six 
fingers’ breadth long, two broad, and 
one thick. Its substance is a little soft 
and supple. Quincy. 

Panerea‘ricx. adj. [from pancreas.] Con- 
tained in the pancreas. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food 
moistened with the saliva is first chewed, then 
swallowed into the stomach, and so evacuated into 
the intestines, where being mixed with the choler 
and pancreatick juice, it is further subtilized, and 
easily finds its way in at the streight orifices of the 
lacteous veins, Ray on the Creation. 

The bile is so acrid, that nature has furnished 
the pancreatic juice to temper its bitterness. 

Arbuthnot. 
Pa’ncy.f\ n. s. [corrupted, I suppose, 
Pansy. § from panacey ; panacea. Dr. 
Johnson.— It is the French pensée, as 
Dr. Johnson in a note on Hamlet admits ; 
the name of the wiola tricolor. “It 
probably obtained the name of pensée, 
thought or fancy, from its fanciful ap- 
pearance; the same circumstance which 
induced Milton to call it “ the pansy 
JSreak'd with jet,” that is fancifully 
touched with black. Nares, Elem. of 
Orthoepy, p. 305.] A flower; a kind 
of violet. 
There is pansies, that’s for thoughts. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
The daughters of the flood have search’d the 
mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head ; 
Pancies to please the sight, and cassia sweet to 
smell. Dryden. 

The real essence of gold is as impossible for us 
to know, as for a blind man to tell in what flower 
the colour of a pansy is, or is not to be found, 
whilst he has no idea of the colour of a pansy. 

Locke. 

From the brute beasts humanity I learn’d, 

And in the pansy’s life God’s providence discern’d. 
Harte. 

Pa‘wparism.* n. s. [from pander, which 
ought to be written pandar. See Pan- 
pER.] The employment of a pimp or 
pandar. Sherwood. 

I need not tell you of bloody Turks, man- 
eating canibals, Patavian pandarism of their own 
daughters, or of miserable Indians idolatrously 
adoring their devilish pagodes. 

Bp. Hall, Character of Man. 
To Pa’NDARIZE.* v. n. To act the part of 
a pimp or pandar. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
Pa/‘nparous.* adj. Pimping; acting in 
the character of a bawd or pandar. 
I know that face 
To be a strumpet’s : — 
I saw her once before here, fiye days since ’tis; 
And the same wary pandarous diligence 
Was then bestow’d on her. Middleton's Witch. 
Panvectr.} 2. s. [ pandecta, Latin. ] 
1. A treatise that comprehends the whole 
of any science. 
Thus thou, by means which the ancients never 
took, 
A pandect mak’st, and universal book. 
Donne, Poems, p. 263. 

It were to be wished, that the commons would 
form a pandect of their power and privileges, to be 
confirmed by the entire legislative authority. Swift. 
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2. The digest of the civil law. 


The text of the civil [law,] called the pandects 
or digests. Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol.49. 
Ceolfrid augmented this collection with three 
volumes of pandects. 
Warton, Hist. E. P. Diss. ii. vol. i. ¢.4. 
PAnDE MICK. adj. [was and djyos.] Inci- 
dent to a whole people. 

Those instances bring a consumption, under the 
notion of a pandemick or endemick, or rather yer- 
nacular disease to England. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 
PA’NDER. xn. s. [This word is derived 
from Pandarus, the pimp in the story of 
Troilus and Cressida; it was therefore 
originally written pandar, till its etymo- 
logy was forgotten.] A pimp; a male 
bawd; a procurer; an agent for the 
lust or ill designs of another. 

Let him with his cap in hand, 

Like a base pander, hold the chamber deor ; 
Whilst by a slave 
His fairest daughter is contaminated. 

Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Thou art the pander to her dishonour, and 
equally to me disloyal. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

If ever you prove false to one another, since E 
have taken such pains to bring you together, let all 
pitiful goers between be called panders after my 
name. Shakspeare, Troil. and Cress. 

The sons of happy Punks, the pander’s heir, 
Are privileged 
To clap the tirst, and rule the theatre. —§ Dryden. 

Thou hast confess’d thyself the conscious pandar 
Of that pretended passion ; 

A single witness infamously known, 
Against two persons of unquestion’d fame. Dryd. 

My obedient honesty was made 
The pander to thy lust and black ambition. Rowe. 

To Pa'nper. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
pimp; to be subservient to lust or pas- 
sion. 

Proclaim no shame, 
When the compulsive ardour gives the charge, 
Since first itself as actively doth burn, 

And reason penders will. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
To PA'NDER.* v.n. To play the part of 
an agent for the ill designs of another. 

Excommunication serves for nothing with thena 
but to prog and pander for fees, and display their 
pride. Milton, of Ref. in Eng. B. 2. 

Pa’nverxy. adj. [from pander.] Pimp- 
ing; pimplike. 

Oh you panderly rascals! there’s a conspiracy 
against me, Shakspeare, M, Wives of Windsor. 

PanpicuLa ‘TION. n. s. [pandiculans, Lat. | 
The restlessness, stretching, and uneasi- 
ness that usually accompany the cold 
fits of an intermitting fever. 

Windy spirits, for want of a due volatilization, 
produce in the neryes a pandiculation, or oscitation, 
or stupor, or cramp in the m uscles. 

Floyer on the Humours. 

PANDO’/RE.* 7. 5. [maxd8px, Gr.] A musical 
instrument of the lute kind; of which 
bandore seems to be a corruption. See 
BANDORE. 

The cythron, the pandore, and the theorbo strike, 

Drayton, Polyold. 8. 4. 

PANE. . s. [paneau, French. Su. Goth, 
paena, cudere, planare. Serenius. ] 

1. A square of glass. 

The letters appear’d reverse through the pane, 
But in Stella’s bright eyes they were plac’d right 

again. : Swift. 

The face of Eleanor owes more ‘to that single 
pane than to all the glasses she ever consulted, 

Pope, Lett. 
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“2, A piece mixed in variegated works with 
other pieces; “a pane of cloth.” Barret. 
Him all repute 

For his device in handsoming a suit, 

To judge of lace, pink, panes, and print, and plait, 

Of all the court to have the best conceit. Donne. 
Pa‘nep.* adj. [from pane.] Variegated ; 

composed of small squares, as a counter- 

ane usually is. 

J have seen the king come sodainly thither ina 
maske with a dozen maskers, all in garments like 
shepardes, made of fine cloathe of gold and fine 
crimson satten paned. 

Cavendish, Life of Card. Wolsey. 

Altar clothes —of blewe bawdkyn paned with 
red velvette. 

Direct. in Warton’s Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 339. 

My hooded cloak, long stocking, and pan’'d hose. 

Massinger, Gr. Duke of Florence. 

PANEGYRICK. x. s. [panegyrique, Fr. 

wavnyvprs.] An eulogy; an encomiastick 
piece. 

The Athenians met at the sepulchres of those 
slain at Marathon, and there made panegyricks 
upon them. Stilling fleet. 

That which is a satyr to other men must be a 
panegyrick to your lordship. Dryden. 

As he continues the exercises of these eminent 
virtues, he may be one of the greatest men that our 
age has bred; and leave materials for a panegyrick, 
not unworthy the pen of some future Pliny. Prior. 

‘To chase our spleen, when themes like these 

increase, 

Shall panegyric reign, and censure cease. Young. 
PANEGY RICAL.* 1 adj. [ panegyrique, Fr.] 
PANEGY RICK. Encomiastick ; con- 

taining praise. 

Upon occasion of panegyrical orations. 

Mede, Apost. of the Lat. Times, p. 146. 

In panegyrick halleluiahs. 

Donne, Poems, p. 344. 

Some of his odes are panegyrical, others moral, 
the rest jovial, or, if I may so call them, baccha- 
nalian. Dryden, Pref. to Sylva. 

In his panegyrical descriptions, he has seldom 
descended lower than tlie center of their hearts. 

Orrery on Swift, p- 117. 

PANEG YW RIS.* n. S [awavnyupss, Gr. ] A 

festival ; a public meeting. Milton fol- 

lows the Greek form of the word, pane- 
gury. 

After another persuasive method, at set and so- 
lemn paneguries, in theatres, porches, or what other 
place or way. Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B, 2. 

Rejoicing especially was the practice, on the 
more solemn and festival performances ; at pub- 
lick sacrifice, which they called panegyres ; a mect- 
ing of a side of a county, a province. 

Stukely, Paleograph. Sacra, p. 8. 

Will there not opena glorious scene, when God 
(to use St. Paul’s words) shall celebrate the grand 
panegyris ? 

Harris on the 53d Chap. of Isaiah, p. 262. 

PANEGY RIST. n.s. [from panegyrick ; pa- 

negyriste, Fr.] One that writes praise ; 
encomiast. 

Add these few lines out of a far move ancient 
panegyrist in the time of Constantine the great. 
Camden. 
To PA'NecyRizE.* v. ad. [wavqyuplfe, Gr.] 

To commend highly; to bestow great 

praise upon. 

Ts not our royal founder already panegyrized by 
all the Universities ? Evelyn, Pref: 

Their mode of panegyrizing their deceased bene- 
factors seems rather to have been a kind of dra- 
matick representation of their services, than a rhe- 
torical description of them. 

Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Conv. 4, 

Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate, are panegyrized 

_ ith great propriety. Warton, Hist. E, P. ii. 224, 
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PA’/NEL. n.s. [panellum, law Latin; pa- 
neau, Fr.) » 
1. A square, or piece of any matter in- 
serted between other bodies. 
The chariot was all of cedar, save that the fore 
end had panels of sapphires, set in borders of gold. 
Bacon. 
Maximilian, his whole history is digested into 
twenty-four square panels of sculpture in bas relief. 
Addison on Italy. 
This fellow will join you together as they join 
wainscot; then one of you will prove a shrunk 
panel, and, like green timber, warp. 
Shakspeare, As You Like It. 
A bungler thus, who scarce the nail can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the panel split. 
Swift. 
2. [Panel, panellum, Lat. of the French, 
panne, id est, pellis ; or paneau, a piece 
or pane in English. | A schedule or roll, 
containing the names of such jurors as 
the sheriff provides to pass upon a trial. 
And empannelling a jury is nothing but 
the entering them into the sheriff's roll 
or book. Cowel. 
Then twelve of such as are indifferent, and are 
returned upon the principal panel, or the tales, are 
sworn to try the same, according to evidence. 
Hale, Hist. of England. 
To Pa‘new.* v.a. [from the noun.] To 
form into panels: as, a panelled wainscot. 
A very handsome bridge, the battlements neatly 
pannelied with stone. Pennant. 
Pa‘nevess.* adj. [pane and less. ] Wanting 
anes of glass. 
How shall I sing the various ill that waits 
The careful sonneteer? or who can paint 
The shifts enormous that in vain he forms 
To patch his paneless window ? 
Shenstone, Econ. P. iit. 
PANG. n.s. [either from pain, or bang, 
Dutch, uneasy.] Extreme pain; sudden 
paroxysm of torment. 
Say that some lady 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart, 
As you have for Olivia. — Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
See how the pangs of death do make him grin! 
Shakspeare. 
Sufferance made 
Almost each pang a death. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
Parth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs; and nature gave a second groan, 
Milton, P. L. 
Juno, pitying her disastrous fate, 
Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. Denham. 
My son, advance 
Stillin new impudence, new ignorance. 
Success let others teach, learn thou from me 


Pangs without birth, and fruitless industry. 
Dryden. 
I will give way 
To all the pangs and fury of despair. Addison. 


I saw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. 
Addison. 
Ah! come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor share one pang of all I felt for thee. Pope. 


To Pana. v. a. [from the noun.] To tor- 
ment cruelly. 


If fortune divorce 
It from the bearer ; ’tis a sufferance panging, 
As soul and bodies parting. Shakspeare. 
I grieve myself 
To think, when thou shalt be disedg’d by her, 
Whom now thou tir’st on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang’d by me. Shakspeare. 
A kind word that would make another lover’s 
heart dance for joy, pangs poor Will. 
Addison, Lov. No. 39. 
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Pa’NICAL.f \ adj. [wannds, Gr. mavinds pobos, 

PA‘'NICK. from Pan, “ lieutenant- 
general of Bacchus in his Indian expe- 
dition ; where, being encompassed in a 
valley with an army of enemies far su- 
periour to them in number, he advised 
the god to order his men in the night to 
give a general shout, which so surprized 
the opposite army, that they immediately 
fled from their camp: whence it came 
to pass, that all sudden fears, impressed 
upon men’s spirits without any just rea- 
son, were called, by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, panick terrours.’ Potter, Antiq. 
of Greece, (from Polyzenus’s Strata- 
gems,) vol. 2. b. 3. ch. 9.] Violent with- 
out cause, applied to fear. 

The sudden stir and panical fear, when chanti- 
cleer was carried away by reynard. Camden, Rem. 

Which many respect to be but a panick terror, 
and men do fear, they justly know not what. 

Brown, Vulg, Err. 

T left the city in a panick fright ; 

Lions they are in council, lambs in fight. Dryden. 
Pa’nick.} n.s. A sudden fright without 
cause. Bullokar. 

There are many panicks in mankind, besides 
merely that of fear. Ld. Shaftesbury. 

Pa’NNADE, 2. s. The curvet of a horse. 
Ainsworth. 
Pa/NNAGE.* 7. 5. [pannagium, low Latin; 
panage, Fr.] Food that swine feed on in 
the woods, as mast of beech, acorns, &c. 
which some have called pawnes. It is 
also the money taken by the agistors 
for the food of hogs with the mast of the 
king’s forest. Cowel. 

Acorns, which are included in the name of mast, 
are the chief of those things which the ancient laws 
call pannage. Gibson's Codex. 

PA'NNEL. 2.5. [panneel, Dutch; paneau, 
French.] A kind of rustick saddle. 
A pannel and wanty, pack-saddle and ped, 
With line to fetch litter, and halters for hed. 
Tusser. 
His strutting ribs on both sides show’d, 
Like furrows he himself had plow’d; 
For underneath the skirt of panne, 
? Twixt every two there was a channel. Hudibras. 
Pa‘nnev. n.s. The stomach of a hawk. 
Ainsworth. 
PANNELLA‘TION.* n. s. [from panel.] Act 
of empannelling a jury. 

They in the said pannellation did put Rich. Wot- 
ton, —and other privileged persons, which were 
not wont anciently to be impannelled. 

i A, Wood, Ann. Univ. Ox. in 1516. 
Pa’NNICLE. 2 2. s. [ panicum, Latin.] A 
PA‘NNICK. plant. 

The pannicle is a plant of the millet 
kind, differing from that, by the dispo- 
sition of the flowers and seeds, which, 
of this, grow in a close thick spike : it is 
sowed in several parts of Europe, in the 
fields, as corn for the sustenance of the 
inhabitants ; it is frequently used in par- 
ticular places of Germany to make bread. 

: Miller. 

September is drawn with a chearful counte- 
nance; in his left hand a handful of millet, oats; 
and pannicle. Peacham, 

Pannick affords a soft demulcent nourishment, 

Arbuthnot. 


PANNIER. 7.5, [ panier, French.] | A bas- 
ket ; a wicker vessel, in which fruit, or 
other things, are carried on a horse, 
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The worthless brute 
Now turns a mill, or drags a loaded life, 
Beneath two panniers, and a baker’s wife. Dryden. 
We have resolved to take away their whole club 
in a pair of panniers, and imprison them in a cub- 
board. Addison. 


PANNIKEL.* 7. 5. [ pannicula, Ital. panni- 
cle, Fr.] The brain-pan; the skull. Ob- 
solete. 

To him he turned, and with rigour fell 
Smote him so rudely on the pannitkell, 

That to the chin he cleft his head in twaine. 
Spenser, F. Q, iii. v. 23. 

Pa’nopry.f x. s. [wavorafa.| Complete ar- 
mour. 

In perfect silver glistening panoply 
They ride, the army of the Highest God. 

More, Song of the Soul, (ed. 1642,) P. i. p. 43. 
In arms they stood 
Of golden panoply, refulgent host ! 
Soon banded, Milton, P.L. 

We had need to take the Christian panoply, to 
put on the whole armour of God. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Panora™Ma.* n.s. [ panorama, French; 
“terme nouveau,” as Morin observes; 
from the Gr. ry, all, the whole, and 
opaya, a view.) A large circular paint- 
ing, having no apparent beginning or 
end, from the centre of which the be- 
holder views distinctly the several ob- 
jects of the representation. 

Pawso'puican.* adj. [from pansophy.] 
Aiming or pretending to know every 
thing. 

It were to be wished indeed, that it were done 
into Latin, —for the humbling of many conceited 
enthusiasts and pansophical pretenders. 

Worthington, Lett. to Hartlib, (1660,) p. 231. 

You told me, you would take notice of Dr. Cow- 
ley’s design of a pansophical college. did. p. 269. 

PA’NSOPHY.* n.s. [way and copia, Gr.] 
Universal wisdom. This old word has 
lately been revived, 

The precepts of pansophy ought to contain no- 
thing in them, but what is worth our serious know- 
ledge. Hartlib, Reform, of Schools, (1642,) p. 43. 

The French philosophers affect a dogmatical 
manner, the reverse of true philosophy; a sort of 
pansophy, or universality of command over the 
opinions of men, which can only be supported by 
the arts of deception. Boothby on Burke, p, 265. 

Pansy. z.s. A flower. See Pancy. 

To PANT. v. n. [panteler, old Fr.] 

1. To palpitate; to beat as the heart in 
sudden terrour, or after hard labour. 

Yet might her piteous heart be seen to pant and 
quake. Spenser. 

Below the bottom of the great abyss, 

There where one centre reconciles all things, 
The world’s profound heart pants. Crashaw. 

2. To have the breast heaving, as for want 
of breath. 

Pluto.panis for breath from out his cell, 

And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. Dryd. 

Miranda will never have her eyes swell with fat- 
ness, or pant under a heavy load of flesh, till she 
has changed her religion, Law. 

3. To play with intermission. 

The whispering breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope, 


4. To long; to wish earnestly: with after 


or for. 


They pant after the dust of the earth, on the head 
of the poor. Ames, ii, 7, 
Who pants for glory, finds but short repose, 
A breath revives him, and a breath o’erthrows. 
Pope. 
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Pant. 2.s. [from the verb.] Palpitation ; 
motion of the heart. 
Leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harness, to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing, Shakspeares 
PANTABLE.* n.s. A corruption of pan- 
tofle ; a shoe; a slipper. 
What pride equal to his [the pope’s] making 
kings kiss his pantables / 
Sir E. Sandys, State of Relig. (ed. 1605,) D. 2. b. 
Rich pantables in ostentation shewn, 
And roses worth a family. Massinger, City Madam. 
PANTALOON.T x. 5. [ pantalon, Fr. “ cal- 
con, ou haut de chasse, qui tient avec 
le bas. Le mot nous est venu d’Italie, ou 
les Venetiens, qui portent de ces sortes 
de hauts de chasses, sont appelez par 
injure Pantaloni. Et ils sont ainsi ap- 
pelez de saint Pantaleon, quwils nom- 
ment Pantalone, au lieu de Pantaleone, 
mot corrumpu de Pantelemone, qui sig- 
nifie tout misericordieux. Ce saint etoit 
autrefois en grand veneration parmy eux; 
et plusieurs, a cause de cela, s'appeloient 
Pantaleoni dans leur noms de baptesme; 
dot ils furent tous ensuite appelez de la 
sorte par les autres Italiens.” Menage. ] 
1, A part of a man’s garment, in which the 
breeches and stockings are all of a piece. 
Dr. Johnson has noticed this meaning 
from Sir Thomas Hanmer, with the re- 
mark of its being anciently worn. It 
has been of late years re-adopted. 
Under this meaning Dr. Johnson has 
also mistakenly placed the person in 
Shakspeare called the pantaloon, and 
has taken no notice of this comick cha- 
racter. 
The French, we conquer’d once, 
Now give us laws for pantaloons, 
The length of breeches and the gathers. 
Hudibras, i. iii. 
Whether the trunk-hose fancy of queen Eliza- 
beth’s days, or the pantaloon genius of our’s be 
best. Phillips, Theat. Poet. (1675,) Pref, 
2. A character in the Italian comedy ; a 
buffoon in the pantomimes of modern 
times: so called from the close dress 
which he usually wears. 
The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side. 
Shakspeare, As You Like It. 
There are four standing characters, which enter 
into every piece that comes on the stage ; the doc- 
tor, harlequin, pantalone, and Coviello. — Panta- 
lone is generally an old cully, and Coviello a 
sharper. Addison, Remarks on Italy. 
Pa‘’nTeR.* x. 5. [from pant.] One who 
pants. 
Swiftly the gentle charmer flies, 
And to the tender grief soft air applies, 
Which, warbling mystic sounds, 
Cements the bleeding panter’s wounds. 
Congreve, Ode on Mrs. Arab. Hunt's Singing. 
Pa‘NTER.* 2. s. [painter, Irish, a net; 
paintealim, to ensnare. Lye.] A net. 
Obsolete. 
To catche in his panters 
These damosels and bachilers, 
Love will notte othir birdis catche. 
Chaucer, Rom. R. ver. 162!. 
Pa‘nress. n. 5. [dyspnea.] The difficulty 
of breathing in a hawk. Ainsworth. 
PaNrHeistT.* x. 5. [aay and Seos, Gr.] 
One who confounds God with the uni- 
18 
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verse ; a name given to the followers of 
Spinosa. See PanruHetsrick. 

PANTHEI’STICK.* adj. Confounding God 
with the universe. 

Let any one but seriously consider the pantheis- 
tick system, whether it be not as wild enthusiasm 
as ever was invented and published to the world. 
It supposes God and nature, or God and the whole 
universe, to be one and the same substance, one 
universal being ; insomuch that men’s souls are 
only modifications of the divine substance: from 
whence it follows, that what men will, God wills 
also ; and what they say, God says; and what they 
do, God does. Was there ever any raving enthu- 
siast that discovered greater extravagance? This 
doctrine first owed its birth to pagan darkness, 
and revived afterwards among the Jewish cabbal- 
ists: from thence it was handed down to Spinosa, 
who was originally a Jew; and from him it de- 
scended to the author or authors of the Pantheis- 
ticon ; who, while they are themselves the greatest 
visionaries in nature, yet scruple not to charge the 
Christian world with enthusiasm. 

Waterland, Christianity Vind. Charge, (1732,) p.44. 
PANTHEON.T n. 8. [woivSeov.] A temple 
of all the gods. 

The ancient figure and ornaments of the pan- 
theon have been changed. Addison on Italy. 

Pa/NTHER, n. 8. [wav6np, panthera, Latin ; 
panthere, Fr.] A spotted wild beast; a 
pard. 

An it please your majesty, 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 
With horn and hound. Shakspeare. 

Pan, or the universal, is painted with a goat’s 
face, about his shoulders a panther’s skin. 

Peacham. 
The panther’s speckled hide, 
Flow’d o’er bis armour with an easy pride. Pope. 

Pa’NTILE.} n.s. A gutter tile. See Prn- 
TILE. 

It is impossible for people to receive any great 
benefit from letters, where they are obliged to go 
to a shard, or an oyster-shell, for information ; and 
where knowledge is confined to a pantile. 

Bryant, Analys. Anc. Myth. iii. 126. 

Pa’ntInG.* n. s. [from pant.] Palpitation. 

If Iam to lose by sight the soft pantings, which 
I have always felt, when I heard your voice ; pull 
out these eyes, before they lead me to be ungrate~ 


ful. Tatler. 
Pa’NTINGLY. adv. [from panting.] With 
palpitation. 
She heay’d the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it prest her heart. Shaksp. 


Pa’NTLER, n. 5. [panetier, Fr.] The of- 
ficer ina great family, who keeps the 
bread. Hanmer. 

When my old wife liv’d, 
She was both pantler, butler, cook.  Shakspeare. 
He would have made a good pantler, he would 
have chipped bread well. — Shakspeare, Hen. TV. 

Pa'NTOFLE.f x. s. [pantoufle, French; 
pantofula, Italian. “ Optimé Wachter 
a nostro toffel, idem, et want, theca.” 
Serenius. Dr. Jamieson prefers the 
etymon given by Schilter: “ Germ. ban- 
toffel; Alem. bazn-tofel, from bain, ban, 
the foot, and tofel, a table:” “ Proprié 
notat ¢tabulam pedibus suppositam, qui- 


bus utebatur antiquitas.”] A slipper. 
What pains doth that good holy father take, to 

lift up his foot so oft to have his pantofle kissed ! 
Harmar, Tr. of Beza’s Serm. (1587,) p. 377. 
Melpomene has on her feet, her high cothurn or 
tragick pantofles of red velyet and gold, beset with 
pearls. Peacham, 


PA’NTOMIME.T 2. s. [w&s and pijnos; 
pantomime, Fr. Dr. Johnson.— The 


PAP 

' word seems not to have been anglicised 
very early in the seventeenth century. 
Dr. Johnson’s earliest example is from 
Hudibras. Bacon and Ben Jonson use 
the Latin form, pantomimi. “ There be 
certain pantomimi, that will represent 
the voices of players.” Nat. Hist.Cent. 3. 
No. 240. “ After the manner of the 
old pantomimi, they dance over a dis- 
tracted comedy of love.” Masque of 
Love’s Triumph, &c. 1630. ] 

y. One who has the power of universal 
mimickry ; one who expresses his mean- 
ing by mute action; a buffoon. 

T would our pantomimes also and stage-players 
would examine themselves and their callings by 
this rule. 

Bp. Sanderson, Serm. P. 11. (1681,) p. 202. 

Not that I think those pantomimes, 

Who vary action with the times, 
Are less ingenious in their art, 
Than those who duly act one part. Hudibras. 

9. A scene; a tale exhibited, only in ges- 
ture and dumb-shew. 

He put off the representation of pantomimes till 
late hours on market-days. Arbuthnot. 

Pa’nromimE.* adj. Representing only in 
gesture and dumb-shew. 

A pantomime dance may frequently answer the 
same purpose ; and, by representing some adven- 
ture in love or war, may seem to give sense and 
meaning to musick, which might not otherwise 
appear to have any. 

A, Smith, on the Imit. Arts, P. ii. 

PANTOMI MICAL.* } adj.{from pantomime.) 

PANTOMI MICK, Representing only 
by gesture or dumb shew. 

Pa’NTOGRAPH.* x. s. [pantographe, Fr. 
way and ypépo, Gr.] A mathematical 
instrument, contrived to copy all sorts 
of drawings and designs. 

PANTO METER.* x. 5. [pantometre, French; 
ray and pérpov, Gr.| An instrument for 
measuring all sorts of angles, elevations, 
and distances. 

Panton. nz. s. A shoe contrived to re- 
cover a narrow and hoof-bound heel. 

Farrier’s Dict. 

Pa/nTRY.} x. 8. [paneterie, Fr. panarium, 
Lat. A place formerly used solely for 
the keeping of bread, as the etymology 
{panis) shews. Malone.] The room in 
which provisions are reposited. 

The Italian artizans distribute the kitchen, 
pantry, bake-house under ground. 
Wotton on Architecture. 

What work they make in the pantry and the 
larder. LT’ Estrange. 

He shuts himself up in the pantry with an old 
gipsy, once in a twelvemonth. Addison, Spect. 

PAP. n.s. [papa, Italian ; pappe, Dutch ; 
papilla, Latin. | 

i. The nipple; the dug sucked. 

Some were so from their source endued, 
By great dame nature, from whose fruitful pap 


Their well-heads spring, Spenser. 
Out, sword, and wound 

The pap of Pyramus, — 

Ay, that left pap, where heart doth hop, Shaksp. 


An infant making to the paps would press, 
And meets instead of milk, a falling tear. Dryden. 
In weaning young creatures, the best way is 
never to let them suck the paps. 
Ray on the Creation. 
That Timothy Trim and Jack were the same 
person, was proved, particularly by a mole under 
che left pap, é' Arbuthnot, 
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9, Food made for infants, with bread boiled 
in water. 

Sleep then a little, pap content is making. 

Sidney. 

The noble soul by age grows lustier ; 

We must not starve, nor hope to pamper her 
With woman’s milk and pap unto the end. Donne. 

Let the powder, after it has done boiling, be well 
beaten up with fair water to the consistence of thin 
pap. Boyle. 

3. The pulp of fruit. Ainsworth. 
To Pav.* v.a. To feed with pap. 
O that his body were not flesh, and fading ! 
But I'll so pap him up: nothing too dear for him. 
Beaum. and Fl. Cust. of the Country. 
Papa’.t [ranwas; papa, Lat. | 
1. A fond name for father, used in many 
languages. 

Where there are little masters and misses in a 
house, bribe them, that they may not tell tales to 
papa and mamma. Swift. 

2. A spiritual father. See Paper. 

Pa’pacy. x. s. [papat, papauté, Fr. from 
papa, the pope.] Popedom; office and 
dignity of bishops of Rome. 

Now there is ascended to the papacy a person- 
age, that, though he loves the chair of the papacy 
well, yet he loveth the carpet above the chair. 

Bacon. 

Papa. adj. [papal, Fr.] _ Popish ; be- 

longing to the pope; annexed to the 
bishoprick of Rome. 

The pope released Philip from the oath, by 
which he was bound to maintain the privileges of 
the Netherlands ; this papal indulgence hath been 
the cause of so many hundred thousands slain. 

Ralegh. 

Pa‘paLin.* n.s. [from papal.] A papist ; 

one devoted to the pope. Not now in 
use. 

No less divided in their profession than we and 
the papalins. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 320. 

In opposition to bishops, the highest papalins 
talk most of the sovereign power of the people ; 
because they hold the interest of the pope to be 
upheld by their veneration. 

Puller, Mod. of the Ch. of Eng. p. 480. 
Papa’w. 2. s. [papaya, low Lat. papaya, 
papayer, Fr.] A plant. 
The fair papaw, 
Now but a seed, preventing nature’s law, 


Tn half the circle of the hasty year, 
Projects a shade, and lovely fruits does wear. 
Waller. 
Papa’veRous. adj. [papavereus ; from 
papaver, Lat. a poppy.] Resembling 
poppies. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleasant 

odour, whether in the leaf or apple. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Papre.* nx. s. [French; from the Greek 
rolnmas. | 
1. The pope. Coles. 
9, Any spiritual father ; sometimes written 
papa. 

From the monasteries he receives a certain an- 
nual income or rent, according to the abilities and 
possessions thereof ; and from every papa, or priest, 
a dollar yearly per head. 

Ricaut, State of the Greek Church, p. 92. 

The prayer of the pape so incensed the Scot, 
that he vowed revenge, and watched the pape with 
a good cudgel, next day, as he crossed the church- 
yard, where he beat him, 

Carr, Trav. Guide, (1695,) p. 190. 

PA’‘PER.} x. s. [paper, Su. Goth. papir, 
Dan. papier, Fr. papyrus, Lat. ] 

1. Substance on which men write and 


print ; made by macerating linen rags in 
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water, and then grinding them to pulp 
and spreading them in thin sheets. 

I have seen her unlock her closet, take forth 
paper. Shakspeare. 

2. Piece of paper. 

> Tis as impossible to draw regular characters on 
a trembling mind, as on a shaking paper. 

; Locke on Education. 

3. Single sheet printed, or written. It is 

used particularly of essays or journals, 

or any thing printed on a sheet. [ fewzlle 
volante.| 

What see you in those papers, that you lose 
So much complexion? look ye how they change ! 
Their cheeks are paper. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

4. It is used for deeds of security ; or bills 
of reckoning. : 

He was so careless after bargains, that he never 
received script of paper of any to whom he sent, 
nor bond of any for performance of covenants. 

Felle 

Nothing is of more credit or request, than 2 
petulant paper or scoffing verses. B. Jonson. 

They brought a paper to me to be sign’d. 

Drydene 

Do the prints and papers lie? Swift. 


Pa'per. adj. Any thing slight or thin. 
There is but a thin paper wall between great 
discoyeries and a perfect ignorance of them. 
Burnet. 
To Pa'prr.} ». a. [from the noun. | 
1. To register. 
He makes up the file 
Of all the gentry; and his own letter 
Must fetch inhim he papers. Shaks. Hen VIiI. 
2. To pack in paper. 


3. To furnish a room with paper hang~- 
ings. 

PAPERCREDIT.* n.s. Property circulated 
by means of any written paper obliga- 
tion. 

Blest paper-credit / last and best supply, 

That lends corruption lighter wings to fly ; 

Gold, imp’d by thee, can compass hardest things, 

Can pocket states, can fetch or carry kings. 
Pope, Mor. Hss. ili. 38. 

Pa‘PERFACED.* adj. [paper and face. | 
Having a face as white as paper. 

Better thou hadst struck thy. mother, thou 
paper-faced villain. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. Il. 

PapeRKITE.* n.s. [paper and hite.] A 
paper machine to resemble a kite in the 
air. See the third sense of Kirr. 

He [Arbuthnot] was so neglectful of his writ- 
ings, that his children tore his manuscripts, and 
made paper-/ites of them. 

Dr. Warton, Ess. on Popes 

Pa’PERMAKER. 2.5. [paper and maker. ] 
One who makes paper. 


Pa’PERMILL. 7. 8s. [paper and mill.] <A 
mill in which rags are ground for paper. 
Thou hast caused printing to be used; and con- 
trary to the king, and his dignity, thou hast built 
a paper-mil. Shakspeare. 
Pa’PERMONEY.* 2. s. [paper and money. | 
Bills of exchange, bank, and promissory 
notes. 
Whether the abuse of banks and paper-money is 
a just objection against the use thereof ? ; 
Bp. Berkeley, Querist, § 219. 
Papr'scent. adj. Containing pap; inclin- 
able to pap. : 
Demulcent, and of easy digestion, moistening 
and resolvent of the bile, are vegetable sopes ; as 
honey, -and the juices of ripe fruits, some of the 
cooling, lactescent, papescent plants; as cichory 


and Jettzce, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
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Pa’pess.* n.s. [from pape.] A female 


pope. 

The man, as ill as he loves marriage, will needs 

make a match betwixt his Gratian’s pope Stephen 

‘and his pope Joan. I6 Hymen! Was ever man 
so mad to make himself pastime with his own 
shame? Was the history of that their monstrous 
papess of our making? - 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, p. 196. 
PAPILIO. n. s. (Lat. papillon, Fr.] A 
butterfly ; a moth of various colours. 

Conjecture cannot estimate all the kinds of pa- 
pilios, natives of this island, to fall short of three 
hundred. Ray. 

Papriiona‘ceous. adj. [from papilzo, Lat. ] 
The flowers of some plants are called 
papilionaceous by botanists, which repre- 
sent something of the figure of a butter- 
fly, with its wings displayed: and here 
the petala, or flower leaves, are always 
_of a diform figure: they are four in 
number, but joined together at the ex- 
tremities; one of these is usually larger 
than the rest, and is erected in the mid- 
dle of the flower, and by some called 
vexillum: the plants that have this 
flower, are of the leguminous kind ; as 
peas, vetches, &c, Quincy. 

All leguminous plants are, as the learned say, 
papilionaceous, or bear butterflied flowers. Harte. 

Pa’ PILLARy. | adj. [from papilla.) Having 
Pa’ PILLOUS. emulgent vessels, or re- 
semblances of paps. 

Malpighi concludes, because the outward cover 
of the tongue is perforated, under which lie pa- 
pillary parts, that in these the taste lieth. 

Derham, Phys. Theol. 

Nutritious materials, that slip through the de- 
fective papillary strainers. Blackmore. 

The papillous inward coat of the intestines is 
extremely sensible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Pa’rism.* nz. s. [from pape; French, pa- 
pisme.| Popery. 

The place is long, which deserves to be read for 
the objection of the universality of Arianism, like 
to that of papism in these.last ages. 

Bp. Bedell, Lett. p. 423. 

PA’PIST. x. s. [| papiste, Fr. papista, Lat.] 

One that adheres to the communion of 
the pope and church of Rome. 

The principal clergyman had frequent confer- 
ences with the prince, to persuade him to change 
his religion, and become a papist. Clarendon. 

Papr’sticaL.} 1 adj.[from papist.] Popish; 
Papr’sTICK. adherent to popery. 

There are some papistical practitioners among 
you. Whitgift. 

Ornamenting service-books for the old papistick 
worship. “Warton, Hist. E. P. iii, 145. 

Pa’PistRyY. n.s. [from papist.| Popery ; 
the doctrine of the Romish church. 

Papistry, as a standing pool, covered and over- 
flowed all England. Ascham, Schoolmaster. 

A great number of parishes in England consist 
of rude and ignorant men, drowned in papistry. 

Whitgift. 
Pa’pizep.* adj. [from pape.] Popish ; ad- 
hering to popery. 

Protestants cut off the authority from all papized 
writers of that age. Fuller, Holy War, p. 160. 

Pa’prous.t adj. [papposus, low Latin. 
Dr. Johnson. — Rather from the Gr. 
xdénnoc, thistle-down.] Having that soft 
light down, growing out of the seeds of 
some plants ; such as thistles, dandelyon, 
hawk-weeds, which buoys them up so 
in the air, that they can be blown any 
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where about with the wind ; and, there- 
fore, this distinguishes one kind of plants, 
which is called papposa, or papposi 
flores. Quincy. 

Another thing argumentative of providence is, 
that pappous plumage growing upon the tops of 
some seeds, whereby they are wafted with the wind, 
and by that means disseminated far and wide. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Dandelion, and most of the pappous kind, have 
long, numerous feathers, by which they are wafted 
every way. Derham. 

Pa’pey. adj. [from pap.] Soft ; succulent; 
easily divided. 

These were conyerted into fens, where the 
ground being spungy, sucked up the water, and 
the loosened earth swelled into a soft and pappy 
substance. Burnet. 

Its tender and pappy flesh cannot, at once, be 
fitted to be nourished by solid diet. 

Ray on the Creation. 
PA PULZ.* n. s. [Latin.] Eruptions of 
several kinds upon the skin. 
Pa’putous.* adj. [from papule.| Full of 
pustules or pimples. 


PAR. n.s. [Latin.] State of equality ; 
equivalence ; equal value. This word 
is not elegantly used, except as a term 
of traffick. 

To estimate the par, it is necessary to know how 
much silver is in the coins of the two countries, by 
which you charge the bill of exchange. Locke. 

Exchequer bills are below par. Swift. 

My friend is the second after the treasurer, the 
rest of the great officersare much upon a par. Swift. 

Pa’RaBLe. adj. [ parabilis, Latin.| Hasily 
procured. Not in use. 

They were not well wishers unto parable physick, 
remedies easily acquired, who derived medicines 
from the phoenix. Brown. 

PARABLE. n. s. [wapabory ; parabole, Fr. ] 
A similitude; a relation under which 
something else is figured. 

Balaam took up his parable, and said. 

Numb. xxiii. 7. 

Tn the parable of the talents, our Saviour plainly 
teacheth us, that men are rewarded according to 


the improvements they make. Nelson. 
What is thy fulsome parable to me? 
My body is from all diseases free. Dryden. 


To Pa/RABLe.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 
represent by a parable. : 
That was chiefly meant, which by the ancient 
sages was thus parabled. 
Milton, Doct. and Disc. of Div, i. 6. 
PARABOLA. n.s. (Latin. ] 

The parabola is a conick section aris- 
ing from a cone’s being cut by a plane 
parallel to one of its sides, or parallel to 
a plane that touches one side of the cone. 

Harris. 

Had the velocities of the several planets been 
greater or less than they are now, at the same dis- 
tances from the sun, they would not have revolved 
in concentrick circles as they do, but have moved 
in hyperbolas or parabolas, or in ellipses very ex- 


centrick. Bentley, Serm. 
PARABOLICAL. 2 adj. [parabolique, Fr. 
Pa’RABOLICK, from parable.) 


1. Expressed by parable or similitude. 
Such from the text decry the parabolical exposi- 
tion of Cajetan. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
The scheme of these words is figurative, as being 
a parabolical description of God’s vouchsafing to 
the world the invaluable blessing of the gospel by 


the similitude of a king. South. 
2. Having the nature or form ofa parabola. 
[from parabola.) 


PER: 


The pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the 
same superficies with the white, but riseth up a 
hillock above its convexity, and is of an hyperboli- 
cal or parabolical figure. Ray. 

The incident ray will describe, in the refracting 
medium, the parabolick curve. Cheyne, Phil. Prin. 

PARABO LICALLY. adv. [from parabolical.] 
1. By way of parable or similitude. 
These words, notwithstanding parabolically in- 
tended, admit no literal inference. 
Brown, Vulg. Err- 

2. In the form of a parabola. 
Para’Bouism., nz. s. In algebra, the division 
of the terms of an equation, by a known 
quantity that is involyed or multiplied in 
the first term. Dict. 


PARA BOLOID. n. 5. [rapabory and cides] A 
paraboliform curve in geometry, whose 
ordinates are supposed to be in subtri- 
plicate, subquadruplicate, &c. ratio of 
their respective abscissee: There is an- 
other species; for if you suppose the 
parameter, multiplied into the square 
of the abscissa, to be equal to the cube 
of the ordinate ; then the curve is called 
a semicubical paraboloid. Harris. 

PARACE‘LSIAN.* nv. 5s. A physician who 
follows the practice of Paracelsus. 

Bullokar. 

The Paracelsians do use to give their patients, in 
this case, a kind of gentle vomit, 

Ferrand on Love Melancholy, p. 348. 

PARACE LSIAN.* adj. Denoting the me- 
dical practice of Paracelsus. 

Joining the Galenical and Paracelsian physick 
together, making use of them both as occasion 
serves. Hakewill on Providence, p. 245. 

If that the Paracelsian crew 
The virtues of this liquor knew, 

Their endless toil they would give o’er, 
And never use extractions more. 
Nabibes, Song on Strong Beer, Poems, (1639. } 

PARACENTE'SIS. 7.8. [mapaxévinotc, mepe~ 
xevtéw, to pierce ; paracentese, Fr.| That 
operation, whereby any of the venters 
are perforated to let out any matter; as 
tapping in a tympany. Quincy. 

PARACE NTRICAL. q adj. [nape and xéyrpoy. | 

PARACE NTRICK. Deviating from cir- 
cularity. 

Since the planets move in the elliptick orbits, in 
one of whose foci the sunis, and, by a radius from 
the sun, describe equal areas in equal times, we 
must find out a law for the paracentrical motion 
that may make the orbits elliptick. 

Cheyne, Philos. Prin. 

Pa’/RACLETE.* n. 8. [wapdudyrtoc, Gr. This 
word was early used in English, in the 
general sense of an advocate.] one 

1. The title of the Holy Ghost ; the inter- 
cessor, by way of distinction. 

Whereas we know not what we should pray for 
as we ought, the Spirit itself maketh intercession. 
for us with groanings which cannot be uttered ; 
and he that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is 
the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh inter- 
cession for the saints according to the will of God. 
From which intercession especially I conceive he 
hath the name of the paraclete given him by Christ. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 8. 

Immortal honour, endless fame, 

Attend the Almighty Father’s name ; 
The Saviour Son be glorify’d, 
Who for lost man’s redemption dy’d : 
And equal adoration be, 
Eternal Paraclete, to thee, 
Dryden, Veni Creator Spiritus. 


PAR 


%, Any advocate or intercessor. 
Bragging Winchester, the pope’s paraclete in 
Englande, that is mayster of the stewes at London. 
Bale on the Rev. P. iii. (1550,) B. b. 5. 
He strengtheneth that conceit— of the para- 
elete; by whom if he mean Montanus the arch- 
heretick, we need not much envy the cardinal for 
raising up so worshipful a patron of his purgatory. 
Abp. Usher, Answ. to the Jesuit Malone, p. 124. 
PARA’DE.} n.s. [ parade, Fr. parata, 
paratura, low Lat. ornaments. Our 
word was probably not admitted into 
use before the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Milton’s is the earliest of 
Dr. Johnson’s examples. Bishop Taylor 
writes it parada. ‘“ Nor may this be 
called an histrionike parada, or stagely 
visard.” Artif. Handsomeness, ed. 1656, 
p- 168. ] 
1. Shew ; ostentation. 
He is not led forth as to a review, but as to a 
battle ; nor adorned for.parade, but execution. 
Granville. 
Be rich; but of your wealth make no parade, 
At least before your master’s debts are paid. Swift. 


2. Procession ; assembly of pomp. 

The rites perform’d, the parson paid, 
In state return’d the grand parade. 

3. Military order. 
The cherubim stood arm’d 
To their night-watches in warlike parade. 
Milton, P.L. 
4. Place where troops draw up to do duty 
and mount guard. 

The place of trumpets and kettle-drums, of horse 
and foot guards, the parade. 

Warburton, Lett. to Hurd, L. 60. 
5. Guard ; posture of defence. 

Accustom him to make judgement of men by | 
their inside, which often shews itself in little things, 
when they are not in parade, and upon their guard. 

Locke on Education. 


Swift. 


6. A publick walk. 
To Para’dz.* v. n. [from the noun. | 
1. To go about in military procession. 
I hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round and round and round. 
Scott of Amwell. 
8. To assemble together for the purpose 
of being inspected or exercised. 
To Para’pE.* v. a. To exhibit in a shewy 
or ostentatious manner. . 


PA’RADIGM.# ns. [rapaderyna, Gr. para- 
digme, Fr.] Example; model. 
The archetypal paradigm, the idea of ideas, or 
form of forms. 
More, Song of the Soul, (Notes), p. 367. 
PARADIGMA TICAL.* adj. [from paradigm. | 
Exemplary. 

Those virtues that put away quite and extinguish 
the first motions, are paradigmatical, that is, virtues 
that make us answer to the paradigm or idea of 
virtues exactly, viz. the intellect of God. 

More, Song of the Soul, (Notes,) p. 370. 
PARADIGMA’TICALLY.* adv. [from para- 
digmatical.| In the way of example. 

The eternal and immutable reasons of things 
are originally and paradigmatically in the Divine 
understanding. 

Annot. and Disc. of Truth, (1682,) p, 263. 

To PARADIGMATIZE,* v, a. [from para- | 

digm.| To set forth as a model or 
example. 

There is no one question concerning any line 
in those books so paradigmatized by you, or in any | 


piece of divinity wherein I understand aught, but 
VOL. Ill. 
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you or any man shall for the least asking -have the 
full sense of your servant, H. Hammond. 


Hammond to Cheynel, Works, i. 197. | 


PA’RADISE.F x. s. [wxpaderros, Gr. papa-_ 


oye, Sax. paradise, Fr. “ Mapadercas sig- 
nificat, 1. hortum apud Xenophontem, 
vel vivarium, et viridarium ; 2. naz’ éoyny, 


hortum illum Eden, Gen. ii. 3. beatam . 
glorie Dei sedem. — Voz est, ut Pollux | 


vere dicit, Persica ; quanquam et Hebreet 


usurpant, ut Neh. ii. 8. Eccles. ii.5. Sed | 


Greeci usu hance vocem suam fecerunt.” | 


Poli Synops. Crit. in Luc. xxiii. 43.] 
1. The blissful regions, in which the first 
pair was placed. 
Longer in that paradise to dwell, 
The law I gave to nature him forbids. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. Any place of felicity. 
Consideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipt the offending Adam out of him, 
Leaving his body as a paradise, 
T’ invelope and contain celestial spirits. Shaksp. 
If ye should lead her into a fool’s paradise, 
It were very gross behaviour. 
Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
Why, nature, bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ? 
The earth 
Shall all be paradise, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days. 
Milton, P. L. 
3. Aplace to walk in. See Parvis. 
Pa’rapisep.* adj. [from paradise.| Hav- 


ing the delights of paradise. An un- 


common word. 
One hour of paradised joy 
Makes purgatory seem a toy. 
The Muses’ Gard. for Delights, (1610,) song xii. 
Parapisiacat. adj. [from paradise. } 
Suiting paradise ; making paradise. 
The antients express the situation of paradisiacal 
earth in reference to the sea. 
Burnet, Th. of the Earth. 
Such a mediocrity of heat would be so far from 
exalting the earth to a more happy and paradist- 
acal state, that it would turn it to a barren wilder- 
ness. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
The summer is a kind of heayen, when we wan- 
der in a paradisiacal scene, among groves and 
gardens ; but at this season, we are like our poor 
first parents, turned out of that agreeable though 
solitary life, and forced to look about for more 
people to help to bear our labours, to get into 
warmer houses, and hive together in cities. Pope. 
PARADI'sEAN.* | adj. [from paradise. | 
PARADI'SIAN. Paradisiacal. Not now 
in use. 
Life’s grapes, those paradisean clusters. 
J. Hall, Poems, (1646,) p. 73. 
What the heathen poets recount of the happiness 
of the golden age, sprung from some tradition they 
received of the paradisian fare. Evelyn. 
PA’RADOX. x. s. [paradoxe, French ; 
nao2bcé@».|] A tenet contrary to received 
opinion: an assertion contrary to ap- 
pearance; a position in appearance ab- 
surd. 
A glosse there is to colour that parador, and 
make it appear in shew not to be altogether unrea~ 


Shaksp. 


sonable. Hooker. 
You undergo too strict a paradoz, 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair. Shaksp. 


Tis an unnatural paradox in the doctrine of 
causes, that evil should proceed from goodness. 

Holyday. 

In their Jove of God, men caa never be too 

affectionate: it is as true, though it may seem a 

paradox, that in their hatred of sin, men may be 

sometimes too passionate. Sprat. 
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? Tis not possible for any man in his wits, though 
neyer so much addicted to paradozes, to believe 
otherwise, but that the whole is greater than the 
part; that contradictions cannot be both true; 
that three and three make six ; that four is more 
than three. Wilkins. 


PaRADOXICAL. adj. [from paradox. | 


1. Having the nature of a paradox. 
What hath been every where opinioned by all 
men, is more than paradovical to dispute. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Strange it is, how the curiosity of men, that 
have been active in the instruction of beasts, among 
those many paradoxical and unheard-of imitations, 
should not attempt to make one speak. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
These will seem strange and paradoaical to one 
that takes a prospect of the world, Norris. 
2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions con- 
trary to received opinions. 


PARADO’XICALLY. adv. [from paradoz.] 
In a paradoxical manner; in a manner 
contrary to received opinions. 

If their vanity of appearing singular puts them 
upon advancing paradoxes, and proving them as 
paradoxically, they are usually laught at. 

Collier on Pride. 

PARADOXICALNESS. n.s. [from paradox. | 
State of being paradoxical. 


PaRADoxo'Locy. nz. s. [from paradow.] 


The use of paradoxes. 

Perpend the difficulty, which obscurity, or un- 
avoidable paradoxology, must put upon the at- 
tempter. Brown. 


PARAGOGE. 2. s. [r2payeyn; paragoge, 
Fr.] A figure whereby a Jetter or sylla- 
ble is added at the end of a word, with- 
out adding any thing to the sense of it; 
as vast, vastly. Dict. 

Paraco’cicaL.* | adj. Belonging to the 

PaRAGO’GICK. f grammatical figure 


called paragoge. 
You cite them to appear for certain paragogicai 
contempts. Milton, Animadv. Rem. Defence. 


PA’RAGON.+ n. s. [ paragon, from par- 
age, equality, old French; paragone, 
Italian. } 

1. A model; a pattern; something su- 
premely excellent. 

An angel! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon. Shakspeare. 
Tunis was never graced before with such a 
paragon to their queen, Shakspeare, Tempest. 

2. Companion ; fellow. 

Alone he rode without his paragon. 

3. Emulation. 

Bards tell of many wemen valorous, 
Which have full many feats adventurous 


Spenser. 


4. A match for trial of excellence. 

Minerva did the challenge not refuse ; 

But deign’d with her the paragon to make. 
Spenser, Muiopotmos. 
Then did he set her by that snowy one, ; 
Like the true saint beside the image set, 
Of both their beauties to make paragone, 
And trial, whether should the honor get. 
Spenser, F. Q. v. iii. 24. 
To Pa’RAGoN. ». a. [ paragonner, Fr.) - 
1. To compare; to parallel ; to mention in 
competition. 

The picture of Pamela, in little form, he wore 
in a tablet, purposing to paragon the little one 
with Artesia’s length, not doubting but even, in 
that little quantity, the excellency of that would 
shine through the weakness of the other. _ Sidney. 
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T will give thee bloody teeth, 
If thou with Cesar paragon again 
My man of men, 
Proud seat 
Of Lucifer, so by allusion call’d 
Of that bright star to Satan paragon’d. 
Milton, P. L. 


Shakspeare. 


2. To equal; to be equal to. 
He hath achiev’d a maid, 
That paragons description and wild fame ; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. 
Shakspeare- 
We will wear our mortal state with her, 
Catharine our queen, before the primest creature 
That’s paragon’d i’ th’ world. Shaksp. Hen. VIII. 
To Pa’Racon.* v.n. To pretend equality 
or comparison. 
He should convert his eyes to see the beauty of 
Dorothea, and he should see that few or none could 


for feature paragon with her. 
Shelton, Tr. of Don Quiz. iv. 9. 
Pa‘RaGRraM.* n. 5. [rapdypayna, Gr.] A 
kind of play upon words. Not in use. 
Aristotle, in the eleventh chapter of his book of 
rhetorick, describes two or three kinds of puns, 
which he calls paragrams. Addison, Spect. No. 61. 
PARAGRAPH. n.s. [paragraphe, Fr. 
rapaypapy.| A distinct part of a dis- 
course, 
Of his last paragraph, I have transcribed the 
most important parts. Swift. 
PARAGRA’PHICAL.* adj. [from paragraph.] 
Denoting a paragraph. 
The verses being numbered in the margin, and 
distinguished in the text by paragraphical marks. 
Crutwell, Pref. to Bp. Wilson’s Bible. 


PaRraAGRA PHICALLY. adv. [from para- 
graph.) By paragraphs; with distinct 
breaks or divisions. 


PARALLACTICAL.( adj. [from parallaz.] 
PARALLA‘CTICK. Pertaining to a pa- 
rallax. 


PA‘/RALLAX. 2x. s. [wapedaakic.] The dis- 
tance between the true and apparent 
place of the sun, or any star viewed from 
the surface of the earth. 

By what strange parallax or optick skill 
Of vision multiply’d. Milton, P. R. 
Light moves from the sun to us in about seven 
or eight minutes’ time, which distance is about 
70,000,000 English miles, supposing the horizon- 
tal parallax of the sun to be about twelve seconds, 
Newton, Opticks. 

PA’RALLEL. adj. [maparrnros; parallele, 
Fr. ] 

J. Extended in the same direction, and 
preserving always the same distance. 

Distorting the order and theory of causes per- 
pendicular to their effects, he draws them aside 
unto things whereto they run parallel, and their 
proper motions would never meet together. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

9. Having the same tendency. 

When honour runs parallel with the laws of God 
and our country, it cannot be too much cherished ; 

’ but when the dictates of honour are contrary to 
those of religion and equity, they are the great de- 
pravations of human nature. Addison. 

8. Continuing the resemblance through 
many particulars ; equal; like. 

The foundation principle of peripateticism is 
exactly parallel to an acknowledged nothing. 

i ; Glanville. 

I shall observe something parallel to the wooing 

‘and wedding suit in the behaviour of persons of 
figure. Addison. 

In the parallel place before quoted. Leslie. 

Compare the words and phrases in one place of 
an author, with the same in other places of the 
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same author, which are generally called par Wel | 1, State of being parallel. 


places, Watts. 
PA‘RALLEL. n. s. [from the adjective.]} 
1. Line continuing its course, and still 
remaining at the same distance from 
another line. 


Who made the spider parallels design, 


Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? Pope. 


The parallelism and due proportionated inclin- 
ation of the axis of the earth. 
More, Divine Dialogues. 
Speaking of the parallelism of the axis of the 
earth, I demand, whether it be better to have the 
axis of the earth steady and perpetually parallel to 
itself, or to have it carelessly tumble this way and 
that way. Ray on the Creation. 


9. Line on the globe marking the latitude. | 2, Resemblance ; comparison. 


3. Direction conformable to that of an- 
other line. 

Dissensions, like small streams, are first begun, 
Scarce seen they rise, but gather as they run ; 

So lines, that from their parallel decline, 
More they proceed, the more they still disjoin. 
Garth. 
4, Resemblance ; conformity continued 
through many particulars ; likeness. 

Such a resemblance of all parts, 
Life, death, age, fortune, nature, arts ; 
She lights her torch at theirs to tell, 
And shew the world this parallel. 

’Twixt earthly females and the moon, 
All parallels exactly run. Swift, Miscell. 

5. Comparison made. 

The parallel holds in the gainlessness, as well as 
laboriousness of the work. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

A reader cannot be more rationally entertained, 
than by comparing and drawing a parallel between 
his own private character, and that of other persons. 

Addison. 
6. Any thing resembling another. 

Thou ungrateful brute, if thou wouldst find thy 
parallel, go to hell, which is both the region and 
the emblem of ingratitude. South, Serm. 

For works like these, let deathless journals tell, 
None but thyself can be thy parallel. Pope. 

To Pa‘RALLEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To place, so as always to keep the 
same direction with another line. 

The Azores having a middle situation between 
these continents and that vast tract of America, 
the needle seemeth equally distracted by both, and 
diverting unto neither, doth parallel and place 
itself upon the true meridian. Brown. 

2. To keep in the same direction ; to level. 

The loyal sufferers abroad became subjected to 
the worst effect of banishment, and even there ex- 
pelled and driven from their flights: so paralleling 
in their exigencies the most immediate objects of 
that monster’s fury. Fell. 

His life is parallel’d 
Ey’n with the stroke and line of his great justice. 
Shakspeare. 


Denham. 


3. To correspond to. 

That he stretched out the north over the empty 
places, seems to parallel the expression of David, 
he stretched out the earth upon the waters. Burnet. 

4. To be equal to; to resemble through 
many particulars. 

In the fire, the destruction was so swift, sudden, 
vast, and miserable, as nothing can parallel in story. 

Dryden. 
5. To compare. 

I paralleled more than once, our idea of sub- 
stance, with the Indian philosopher’s he-knew- 
not-what, which supported the tortoise. Locke. 

PA’RALLELABLE.* adj. [from parallel.] 
That may be equalled. 

Our duty is seconded with such an advantage, 

as is not parallelable in all the world beside. 
Bp. Hall, Rem. p. Q77. 
Pa/‘RaLLeLess.* adj. [parallel and less] 
Not to be paralleled ; matchless. 
Tell me, gentle boy, 
Is she not paralleless ? is not her breath 
Sweet as Arabian winds when fruits are ripe? 
. Beaum. and Fl. Philaster. 
Pa‘RALLELISM.f 7.8. [parallelisme, Fr.; 
from parallel. ] 


In this wild tale, there are circumstances enough 
of general analogy, if not of peculiar parallelism, 
to recal to my memory the following beautiful de- 
scription in tbe manuscript romance of Syr 
Launfal. Warton, Hist. E. P. iii. Dissert. p. lili. 

From a close parallelism of thought and inci- 
dent, it is clear that either Browne’s pastoral imi- 
tates Fletcher’s play, or the play the pastoral, 

Warton, Notes on Milton’s Sm. Poems. 

Pa’RALLELLY.* adv. [from parallel.] With 
parallelism. Scott. 

The bony matter of the teeth, — consists of a 
number of layers, which are disposed parallelly in 
respect to the pulp and to each other. 

Outlines of Anatomy, p. 12. 

PARALLE‘LOGRAM. n. 5. [mapeArnhos 
and ypéyyex; parallelograme, Fr.) In 
geometry, a right lined quadrilateral 
figure, whose opposite sides are parallel 
and equal. Harris. 

The experiment we made in a loadstone of a 
parallelogram, or long figure, wherein only invert- 
ing the extremes, as it came out of the fire, we 
altered the poles. Brown. 

We may havea clear idea of the area of a paral- 
lelogram, without knowing what relation it bears 
to the area of a triangle. Watts, Logick. 

PARALLELOGRA™MICAL. adj. [from paral- 
lelogram.] Having the properties of a 
parallelogram. 

PARALLELOPI PED. 7. s. [from parallel- 
opipede, Fr.] A solid figure contained 
under six parallelograms, the opposites 
of which are equal and parallel; or it 
is a prism, whose base is a parallelo- 
gram: it is always triple to a pyramid 
of the same base and height. Harris. 

Two prisms alike in shape I tied so, that their 
axes and opposite sides being parallel, they com- 
posed a parallelopiped. Newton, Opticks. 

Crystals that hold lead are yellowish, and of a 
cubick or parallelopiped figure. Woodward. 

PA’RALOGISM. 2.58. [magudrdyispos; paralo- 
gisme, Fr.] A false argument. 

That because they have not a bladder of gall, 
like those we observe in others, they have no gall 
at all, is a paralogism not admittable, a fallacy that 
dwells not in a cloud, and needs not the sun to 
scatter it. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Modern writers, making the drachma less than 
the denarius, others equal, have been deceived 
by a double paralogism, in standing too nicely 
upon the bare words of the ancients, without ex- 
amining the things. Arbuthnot. 

If a syllogism agree with the rules given for 
the construction of it, it is called a true argument : 
if it disagree with these rules, it is a paralogism, 
or false argument. Watts. 

Pa’RALoGy. n.s. False reasoning. 

That Methuselah was the longest liver of all 
the posterity of Adam, we quietly believe; but 
that he must needs be so, is perhaps below para- 
logy to deny. Brown. 

PARALYSIS.F n. 8. [mwagédver, Gr. pa- 
ralysie, Fr.] A palsy. We had formerly 
the English word paralisy, whence the 
modern palsy. 

The wretch was sodenly 
Smit with a strong paralisie. 
Old Poem in Ashmole’s Theat. Chem. (1652,) p.72- 
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To Pa‘Ratyse.* v. a. [paralyser, Fr.] To 
strike as it were with the palsy ; to ren- 
der useiess. A modern word. 
Or has taxation chill’d the aguish land, 
And paralysed Britannia’s bounteous hand ? 
London Cries, or Pict. of Tumult, §c. (1805,) p.39. 
Paraty'TIcAL. ) adj. [from paralysis ; pa- 
PARALY TICK. i ralytique, Fr.] Palsied ; 
inclined to palsy. 

Nought shall it profit, that the charming fair, 
Angelick, softest work of heaven, draws near 
To the cold shaking paralytick hand, 

Senseless of beauty. Prior. 

The difficuities of breathing and swallowing, 
without any tumour after long diseases, proceed 
commonly from a resolution or paralytical dispo- 
sition of the parts. Arbuthnot. 


Paraty'TicK.¥ 2.5. One struck by a 
palsy. = 
The paralytick was with much labour let down 

through the roof to our Saviour’s cure, 
Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 77. 

If a nerve be cut or streightly bound, that goes 
to any muscle, that muscle shall immediately lose 
its motion ; which is the case of paralyticks. 

Derham. 
Para Meter. n.s. The latus rectum ofa 
parabola, is a third proportional to the 
abscissa and any ordinate; so that the 
square of the ordinate is always equal 
to the rectangle under the parameter 
and abscissa: but, in the ellipsis and 
hyperbola, it has a different proportion. 
Harris. 
PA‘YRAMOUNT. adj. [per and mount.] 
1. Superiour; having the highest juris- 
diction: as, lord paramount, the chief of 
the seignory: with to. 

Leagues within the state are ever pernicious to 
monarchies; for they raise an obligation, para- 
mount to obligation of sovereignty, and make the 
king, tanquam unus ex nobis. Bacon. 

The dogmatist’s opinioned assurance is para- 
mount to argument. Glanville. 

Tf all power be derived from Adam, by divine 
institution, this is a right antecedent and para- 
mount to all government; and therefore the posi- 
tive laws of men cannot determine that which is 
itself the foundation of all law. Locke. 

Mankind, seeing the apostles possessed of a 
power plainly paramount to the powers of all the 
known beings, whether angels or demons, could 
not question their being inspired by God. 

West on the Resurrection. 
2. Eminent; of the highest order. 

John a Chamber was hanged upon a. gibbet 
raised a stage higher in the midst of a square gal- 
lows, asa traitor paramount ; and a number of 
his chief accomplices were hanged upon the lower 
story round him, Bacon. 


Pa’RaAmMountT. n.s. The chief. 
In order came the grand infernal peers, 
Midst came their mighty paramount. Milton, P.L. 


PaA‘RAMOUR.T 2. 8. [par and amour, Fr. 
“ Par amour I loved her. Chaucer, 
C. T. ver. 1157. This is a genuine old 
expression. See Froissart, v.i. c. 196. 
Il aima adone par amours, et depuis 
espousa, madame Ysabelle de Juillers. 
And Boccace, Decam. x.7. per amore 
-amiate. From hence paramour, or pa- 
ramours, in one word, was used vul- 
garly to signify Jove. Tyrwhitt.] 

I. A lover or wooer. 

Upon the floor 


' A lovely bevy of fair ladies sat, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour, 
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The which them did in modestwise amate, 
And each one sought his lady to aggrate. 
Spenser, I. Q. 
She doted upon their paramours- 
Exek. xxiii. 20. 
No season then for her i 
To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 
Milton, Ode. 
2. A mistress. It is obsolete in both senses, 
though not inelegant or unmusical. 
Shall I believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous, 
And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour? Shaksp. 
Pa’RANYMPH. 7.8. [wap and wun; para- 
nymphe, Fr. ] 
1. A brideman; one who leads the bride 
to her marriage. 
The Timnian bride 
Had not so soon preferr’d 
Thy paranymph, worthless to thee compar’d, 
Successor in thy bed. Milton, S. A. 
2. One who countenances or supports an- 
other. 

Sin hath got a paranymph and a solicitor, a 
warrant and an advocate. - 

Bp. Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 
PA‘RAPEGM. n.5. [mapamnypa, maparnyroiss. | 
A brazen table fixed to a pillar, on 
which laws and proclamations were an- 
ciently engraved: also a table set up 
publickly, containing an account of the 
rising and setting of the stars, eclipses 
of the sun and moon, the seasons of the 
year, &c. whence astrologers give this 
name to the tables, on which they draw 
figures according to their art. Phillips. 

Our forefathers, observing the course of the 
sun, and marking certain mutations to happen in 
his progress through the zodiac, set them down in 
their parapegms, or astronomical canons. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Parapet. n.s. [ parapet, Fr. parapetio, 
Italian.] A wall breast high. 

There was a wall or parapet of tecth set in our 

mouth to restrain the petulancy of our words. 
B. Jonson. 
PARAPHIMO'SIS. 1. 8. [mapadluwors ; para- 
phimose, Fr.] A disease when the pree- 
putium cannot be drawn over the glans. 
PARAPHERNALIA. n.s. (Lat. pa- 
raphernaux, Fr.] Goods in the wite’s 
disposa!. Dr. Johnson. — Rather, goods 
which a wife takes with her, or pos- 
sesses, besides her fixed dowry, rape ry 
Gepvyy, Greek. 

In one particular instance the wife may acquire 
a property in some of her husband’s goods, which 
shall remain to her after his death, and shall not 
go to his executors. These are called her para- 
phernalia ; which is a term borrowed from the civil 
law, and is derived fromthe Greek language, sig- 
nifying something over and above her dower. Our 
law uses it to signify the apparel and ornaments 
of the wife, suitable to her rank and degree: the 
jewels of a peeress, usually worn by her, have 
been held to be paraphernalia. Blackstone. 

PA‘RAPHRASE. n. s. [wagdgpacis, pa- 
raphrase, Kr.) A loose interpretation ; 
an explanation in many words. 

All the laws of nations were but a paraphrase 
upon this standing rectitude of nature, that was 
ready to enlarge itself into suitable determinations, 
upon all emergent objects and occasions. South. 

In paraphrase, or translation with latitude, the 
author’s words are not so strictly followed as his 
sense, and that too amplified, but not altered: 
such is Mr. Waller’s translation of Virgil’s fourth 
fEneid. Dryden. 
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To PA‘RAPHRASE.T ¥v. a. [paraphraser, 
Fr. wapagpato.] To interpret with laxity 
of expression ; to translate loosely ; to 
explain in many words. 

I could findin my heart, nay I can scarce hold 
from reading and paraphrasing the whole chapter 
to you: — but for brevity’s sake, and on promise 
that you will at your leisure survey it, I will omit 
to insist on it. Hammond, Works, iv. 676. 

We are put to construe and paraphrase our 
own words, to free ourselves from the ignorance 
and malice of our adversaries. Stilling fleet. 

To Pa/RAPHRASE.* vn. To make a pa- 
raphrase. 

What needs he paraphrase on what we mean ? 
We were at worst but wanton ; he’s obscene. 

Dryden. 

Where translation is impracticable, they may 
paraphrase. — But it is intolerable, that, under 
a pretence! of paraphrasing and translating, a way 
should be suffered of treating authors to a mani- 
fest disadvantage. Felton on the Classicks. 


PA/RAPHRAST. 2. S. [paraphraste, Fr. wa- 
pzgpasns.| A lax interpreter; one who 
explains in many words. 

The fittest for publick audience are such, as 
following a middle course between the rigour of 
literal translators and the liberty of paraphrasts, 
do with great shortness and plainness deliver the 


meaning. Hooker. 
The Chaldean paraphrast renders Gerah by 
Meath. Arbuthnot. 
PARAPHRA STICAL.] { adj. [from para- 
PARAPHRA STICK. phrase.| Lax in 


interpretation ; not literal ; not verbal. 
It is the genius, nay, the very essence of Ori- 
ental Poetry to be so very paraphrastical in itself, 
as not to admit of further dilatation in any mo- 
dern version. Mason on Ch. Musick, p.177. 
He is sometimes too paraphrastical. 
Johnson, Life of West. 
PARAPHRA’STICALLY.* adv. [from para- 
phrastical.| Ina paraphrastical manner. 
Touching translations, it is to be observed, that 
every language hath certain idioms, proverbs, and 
peculiar expressions of its own, which are not 
rendible in any other, but paraphrastically. 
Howell, Lett. iii. 21. 
Chapman, in his translation of Homer, pto- 
fesses to have done it somewhat paraphrastically, 
and that on set purpose. 
Dryden, Misc. Poems, Ded. vol. 3. 
PARAPHRENITIS. n. 8. [wape and gpevirss ; 
paraphrenesie, French. ] 
Paraphrenitis is an inflammation of 
the diaphragm. The symptoms are a 
violent fever, a most exquisite pain in- 
creased upon inspiration, by which it is 
distinguished from a pleurisy, in which 
the greatest pain is in expiration. 
Arbuthnot. 
Paragur'to.t n.s. A little parrot. 
Come, come, you paraquito, answer me 
Directly to this question that I ask. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. 1. 
Pa’raAsanc.t 2. s. [parasanga, low Lat. 
parasange, Fr. wapardylns, Greets The 
word pharsang 1s ancient, and to this 
day continued all over the Persian do- 
minions: it is derived from persa, and 
appropriated to the dialect yet used in 
Persia; or (which is more likely) from 
the Hebrew and Arabick, where the 
word persa signifies three miles, three of 
which the Jews might travel without 
preach of the sabbath. Pliny calls it 
parasanga, and faebe® it to be four Ita- 
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lian miles; which if so, it equals the 
German. Xenophon phrases it phar- 
sanga, and computes it thirty furlongs 
or stadia, every furlong being 40 poles 
in length, or twenty-five spaces; so that 
accounting eight furlongs to an English 
mile, a pharsang is three miles and a 
half English, and two furlongs over.” 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1677, p.117.] 
A Persian measure of length. 

To see’so much difference betwixt words and 
deeds, so many parasangs betwixt tongue and 
heart ! Burton, Anat. of Mel, Pref. p. 36. 

Since the mind is not able to frame an idea of 
any space without parts, instead thereof it makes 
use of the common measures, which, by familiar 
use, in each country, have imprinted themselves 
on the memory ; as inches and feet, or cubits and 
parasangs. Locke. 

PARASCEVE.* n. s. [wapacnevry, Gr. 
parascévé, French. ] 


1. Preparation. Not in use. 

Why rather, being entering into that presence, 
where I shall wake continually and never sleep 
more, do I not interpret my continual waking 
here, to be a parasceue and a preparation to that? 

Donne, Devot. (1624,) p. 373. 
2, The sabbath-eve of the Jews. 
It was the parasceve, which is the Sabbath-eve. 
St. Mark, xv. 42. (Rhemish Translation.) 
Parasceus’sTIcK.* adj. [from parasceve. | 
Preparatory. Not in use. 

Touching the Latin and Greek, and those other 
learned languages, — they are the parascewastick 
part of learning. Corah’s Doom, (1672,) p.128. 


PA/RASITE.F x. s. (parasite, Fr. para- 


situs, Lat. Dr. Johnson — From the Gr. | 


wap, near, and cirec, corn. “ The of- 
fice of the parasiti was at first of great 
honour, for, by the ancient law, they 
were reckoned among the chief magis- 
trates. Their office was to gather of the 
husbandmen the corn allotted for pub- 
lick sacrifices. Their charges were de- 
frayed by these publick revenues. The 
public storehouse, where they kept these 
fruits, was called wapactriv. Diodorus 
the Sinopesian in Athenzeus tells us, 
that, in every village of the Athenians, 
they maintained at the publick charge 
certain parasiti in honour of Hercules; 


but afterwards, to ease the common- | 


wealth of this burden, the magistrates 
obliged some of the wealthier sort to 
take them to their tables, and entertain 
them at their own cost; whence this 


word seems in later ages to have signi- | 


fied a trencher-friend, a flatterer, or one 
that for the sake of a dinner conforms 
himself to every man’s humour. Thus 
indeed Casaubon interprets that pas- 
sage; but the meaning of it seems ra- 
ther to be this; That whereas in former 
times Hercules had his parasiti, the 
rich men of later ages, in imitation of 
this hero, chose likewise their parasitz, 
though not xaglerao, such as Hercules 


used to have, but r&s xohaxever Suvapéves, | 


such as would flatter them most.” Potter's 


Antiq. of Greece, B. 2. ch. 3.] One that | 


frequents rich tables, and earns his wel- 
come by flattery. 

He is a flatterer, 
A parasite, a keeper back of death, 
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Who gently would dissolve the bands of life, 
Which false hopes linger. Shakspeare. 

Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites, 
Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
You fools of fortune. Shakspeare. 

Diogenes, when mice came about him, as he 
was eating, said, I see that even Diogenes nou- 
risheth parasites. Bacon: 

; Thou, with trembling fear, 
Or like a fawning parasite, obey’st ; 
Then to thyself ascrib’st the truth foretold. 
Milton, P. R. 

The people sweat not for their king’s delight, 

To enrich a pimp, or raise a parasite. Dryden. 
ParasvTIcaL.f | adj. [parasitique, Fr. 
PARASI TICK. from parasite. | 
1. Flattering; wheedling. 

A man whose credit would scorn to be poised 
with an hundred nameless fugitives, parasitical 
party chapmen of the late small wares of Rome. 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, p- 351. 

The bishop received small thanks for his para- 
silick presentation. Hakewill on Providence. 

Some parasitick preachers have dared to call 
those martyrs, who died fighting against me. 

King Charles. 

2. Applied to plants, which live on others. 

Ivy is a parasitick plant. Miller. 

Parasi'TIcaLLy.* adv. [from parasile- 
cal.| Ina flattering manner. 

The courtiers also, to applaud the fact, parasiti- 
cally made him their common mark. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 177. 
Palrasitism. n.s. [from parasite.] The 
behaviour of a parasite. 

Some merely reading the complexion of things, 
as they do men by their outsides, or as boys’ poetry 
with a tickled faith; through such wide ears and 
observations crept in that parasitism on the one 
side, and pride and usurpation on the other, that 
made the house of Lancaster and the Beauforts, 
alias Somersets, all one. 

Sir Gi Buck, Hist. of Rich. IIT. p. 47. 

Their high notion, we rather believe, falls as low 
as court parasitism ; supposing all men to be ser- 
vants but the king. 

Milton, Obs. on the Articles of Peace. 
|Pa’raso.f n.s. [Fr.] A small canopy 
or umbrella carried over the head, to 
shelter from rain and the heat of the sun. 
Dr. Johnson, from some dictionary, but 
without any example. Mr. Mason, after 
his manner, sneers at Dr. Johnson for 
confounding the parasol with the wm- 
brella ; informing us, that umbrellas 
against rain are of different materials 
and size from mere parasols, the use of 


against the sun. ‘This is true enough 
of the little female ornament of modern 
times; but Mr. Mason knew nothing of 
the old parasol ; (for he also could find 
no instance of the word,) which was 
calledan umbrella, and was of areasonable 
umbrella size, we may judge, from the 
following examples; though certainly 
its use may have been intended only to 
guard against the sun. 


Upon another part of the wall is the like figure 
of another great man, over whose head one officer 
holds a parasol, another a lamp. 

“Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p, 144. 

While the world is all on fire about them, they 
journey through that torrid zone, with their mighty 
parasol, or umbrella, over their heads, and are all 
the while in the shade, dbp. Sancroft, Serm. p. 127. 


Parasynexts. ns. In the civil law, a 
conventicle or unlawful meeting. Dict. 


which (according to their name) is only }. 
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Pa‘ravalL.* adj. (Fr. per and avayler, 
demittere.] Denoting the lowest tenant; 
or one who holdeth his fee ‘over of 
another, and is called tenant paravail, 
because it is presumed he hath profit 


and avail by the land. Cowel. 

Let him [the pope] no longer count himself 
lord paramount over the princes of the world, no 
longer hold kings as his servants paravaile. 

Hooker, Disc. of Justification, (1612,) p. 47, 
Pa‘ravaunt.* adv. [par avaunt, Fr.] 
Publickly ; in front. Obsolete. 
That fair one, 
That in the midst was placed paravaunt, 
Was she to whom that shepheard piped alone. 
Spenser, F. Q. vi. x. 15. 
To Pa’RzBorL. v. a. [ parbouiller, French.} 
To half boil; to boil in part. 

Parboil two large capons upon a soft fire, by 
the space of an hour, till, in effect, all the blood 
be gone. Bacon. 

From the sea into the ship we turn, 

Like parboil’d wretches on the coals to burn. Donne. 

Like the scum, starved men did draw 
From parboil’d shoes and boots. Donne- 


To PA’‘RBREAK.f v. n. [braecken, Teut. 
to vomit; braecke, nausea: par seems to 
be an arbitrary prefix.) To vomit. 
Obsolete. 


And virulently disgorged, 
As though ye wold parbreak. Skelton, Poems, p. 86. 
To Pa’RBrEAk.* va. To eject from the 
stomach. 
Tf thou findest honey, eate so much as is suffi- 
cient for thee, lest thou be over full, and parbreake 
it out agayne. Prov. xxv. 16. (edit. 1569.) 


Pa‘RBREAK. 7.8. [from the verb.] Vomit. 


Obsolete. 
Her filthy parbreak all the place defiled has. 
Spenser. 
PA/RCEL. n.s. [parcelle, French; par- 
ticula, Lat. } 
1. A small bundle. 
2. A part of the whole; part taken sepa- 
rately. 
Women, Silvius, had they mark’d him 
In parcels as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him. Shakspeare- 
I drew from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage delate ; - 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not distinctively. Shakspeare. 
An inventory, thus importing 
The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 
Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household. Shaks. 
With what face could such a great man have 
begged such a parcel of the crown lands, one a 
vast sum of money, another the forfeited estate ? 
Davenant. 
T have known pensions given to particular per- 
sons, any one of which, if divided into smaller 
parcels, and distributed, to those who distinguish 
themselves by wit or learning, would answer the 
end. Swift. 
The same experiments succeed on two parcels 
of the white of an egg, only it grows somewhat 
thicker upon mixing with an acid. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. A quantity or mass. 
What can be rationally conceived in so trans- 
parent a substance as water for the production of 
these colours, besides the various sizes of its fluid 


and globular parcels ? . Newton. 
4. A number of persons: in contempt. - 
This youthful parcel 


Of noble batchelors stand at my bestowing. Shaks. 
5. Any number or quantity: in contempt. 
They came to this conclusion ; that, unless they 
could, by a parcel of fair words and pretences, 
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There might you see 
Indulgencies, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 
The sport of winds, Milton, P.L. 
| 3. Remission of penalty. 
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engage them into a confederacy, there was no good 
to be done, LT’ Estrange. 
To Pa’rcet. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To divide into portions. 
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We were better parch in Africk sun, 
Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes. 
Shakspeare. 
If to prevent the acrospiring, it be thrown thin, 


If they allot and parcel out several perfections 
to several deities, do they not, by this, assert con- 
tradictions, making deity only to such a measure 
perfect ? whereas a deity implies perfection beyond 
all measure. South. 

Those ghostly kings would parcel out my power, 
And all the fatness of my land devour. Dryden. 

2. To make up into a mass. 

What a wounding shame that mine own servant 
should parcel the sum of my disgraces by addition 
of his envy ! Shakspeare. 

Pa’RCENER.} n.s. [quasi parceller, 1. e. 
rem in parcellas dividens. Cowel.] A 
parcener is according to the course of 
the common law, or according to cus- 
tom. Where a person seized in fee- 
simple (or fee-tail) dies, and his next 
heirs are two or more females, his 
daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, or 
their representatives ; in this case they 
shall all inherit, — and these coheirs are 
then called coparceners ; or, for brevity, 
parceners only. Parceners by particular 
custom are where lands descend, as in 
gavelkind, to all the males in equal de- 
gree, as sons, brother, uncles, &c. In 
either of these cases all the parceners 
put together make but one heir. 

Blackstone. 

Pa’rcenary. n.s. [from parsonier, Fr.] 
A holding or occupying of land by more 
persons pro indiviso, or by joint tenants, 
otherwise called coparceners: for if they 
refuse to divide their common inherit- 
ance, and chuse rather to hold it jointly, 
they are said to holdin parcinarie. Cowel. 


To PARCH. wv. a. [from cepincsev, says 
Junius; from percoguo, says Skinner; 
neither of them seem satisfied with their 
conjecture: perhaps from perustus, burnt, 
to perust, to parch; or perhaps from 
parchment, the effect of fire upon parch- 
ment being almost proverbial. ] To burn 
slightly and superficially ; to scorch; to 
dry up. 

Hath thy fiery heart so parch’d thine entrails, 
That not a tear can fall ? Shakspeare. 
Did he so often lodge in open field, 
In winter’s cold, and summer’s parching heat, 
To conquer France ? Shakspeare. 
Torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air adust, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. Milton, P.L. 
I'm stupify’d with sorrow, past relief 
Of tears ; parch’d up and wither’d with my grief. 
Dryden. 
Without this circular motion of our earth, one 
hemisphere would be condemned to perpetual cold 
and darkness, the other continually roasted and 
parched by the sunbeams. Ray. 
The Syrian star 
With his sultry breath infects the sky ; 
The ground below is parch’d, the heavens above 
us fry. Dryden. 
Full fifty years 
I have endur’d the biting winter’s blast, 
And the severer heats of parching summer. Rowe. 
The skin grows parched and dry, and the whole 
body lean and meagre, Blackmore. 
A man distressed with thirst in the parched 
places of the wilderness, searches every pit, but 
finds no water. Rogers. 


To Parcu. v.n. To be scorched. 


many corns will dry and parch into barley. 
Mortimer. 


Pa’rcuepyess.* n.s. [from the participle 


parched.] State of being dried up. 

A barren heath, that feeds neither cow nor 
horse ; neither sheep nor shepherd is to be seen 
there; but only a waste silent solitude, and one 


uniform parchedness and vacuity. 
More, Conj. Cabb. (1653,) p. 206. 


PA’RCHMENT. 7. S. archemin, French ; 
Pp 


pergamena, Matin. ] Skins dressed for 
the writer.. Among traders, the skins 
of sheep are called parchment, those of 
calves vellum. 

Is not this a lamentable thing, that the skin of 
an innocent lamb should be made parchment ; that 
parchment, being scribbled o’er, should undo a 
man ? Shakspeare, Henry VI. 

In the coffin, that had the books, they were 
found as fresh as if newly written, being written 
in parchment, and covered with watch candles of 
wax. Bacon. 

Like flying shades before the clouds we shew, 
We shrink like parchment in consuming flame. 

Dryden. 
Pa’RCHMENT-MAKER. 2. 8. [parchment and 
maker.| He who dresses parchment. 
Pa’rcity.* xn.s. [parcité, Fr. parcitas, 
Lat.] Sparingness. Not in use. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


Parp.} \ n. s. [papd, Saxon; pardus, 
Pa’RDALE. pardalis, Latin.] The leo- 
pard; in poetry, any of the spotted 
beasts. 
The pardale swift, and the tyger cruel. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
As fox to lambs, as wolf to heifer’s calf ; 
As pard to the hind, or stepdame to her son. 
Shakspeare. 
Ten brace of grey-hounds snowy fair, 
And tall as stags, ran loose, and cours’d around 
his chair, 
A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the 
bear. Dryden. 


To PA’RDON. v.a. [pardonner, Fr.] 


1. To excuse an offender. 
When I beheld you in Cilicia, 
An enemy to Rome, I pardon’d you. 


9. To forgive a crime. 
I will pardon all theiriniquities. Jerem. xxxiii. 8. 
Forgiveness to the injur’d does belong, 
But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


3. To remit a penalty. 
That thou may’st see the difference of our spirit, 
I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it.  Shaks. 
4. Pardon me, is a word of civil denial or 
slight apology. 
Sir, pardon me, it is a letter from my brother. 
Shakspeare. 


Pa’RDON. [pardon, Fr. from the 


verb. | 
1. Forgiveness of an offender. 
2. Forgiveness of a crime. 
He that pleaseth great men, shall get pardon for 
iniquity. Ecclus. xx. 27. 
A slight pamphlet about the elements of archi- 
tecture hath been entertained with some pardon 
among my friends. Wotton. 
But infinite in pardon is my judge. Milton, P.L. 
What better can we do than prostrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg with tears 
Watering the ground ? Milton, P. L. 
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4. Forgiveness received. 


A man may be safe as to his condition, but, in 
the mean time, dark and doubtful as to his ap- 
prehensions ; secure in his pardon, but miserable 
in the ignorance of it ; and so passing all his days 
in the disconsolate, uneasy vicissitudes of hopes and 
fears, at length go out of the world, not knowing 
whither he goes. South, Serm. 


5. Warrant of forgiveness, or exemption 


from punishment. 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never see his pardon. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


Pa’RpDonaBLe. adj. [pardonnable, French, 


from pardon.] Venial; excusable. 

That which we do being evil, is notwithstanding 
by so much more pardonable, by how much the 
exigencies of so doing, or the difficulty of doing 
otherwise is greater, unless this necessity or diffi 
culty have originally risen from ourselves. Hooker. 

A blind man sitting in the chimney corner is 
pardonable enough, but sitting at the helm he is 
intolerable. South. 

What English readers, unacquainted with 
Greek or Latin, will believe me when we confess 
we derive all that is pardonable in us from ancient 
fountains ? Dryden. 

Pa‘RDONABLENESS. 2. 8. [from pardon- 
able.| Venialness; susceptibility of 
pardon. 

Saint John’s word is, all sin is transgression of 
the law; Saint Paul’s, the wages of sin is death ; 
put these two together, and this conceit of the 
natural pardonadleness of sin vanishes away. 

Bp. Hail. 
Pa‘RDONABLY. adv. [from pardonable. | 
Venially ; excusably. 

I may judge when I write more or less pardon- 

ably. Dryden. 
Pa‘Rponer.t} n.s. [from pardon.] 
1. One who forgives another. 

This is his pardon, purchas’d by such sin, 

For which the pardoner himself is in. Shaks. 
2. One of those who carried about the 
pope’s indulgencies, and sold them to 
such as would buy them, against whom 
Luther incensed the people of Germany. 
Cowel. 

Of his craft, fro Berwick unto Ware, 

Ne was there swiche another pardonere. 
Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 

To avoyde this great travayle, it shall be best 
for you to saye, as the pardoners did by their 
pardons, and as your purgatorye priests saye, No 
penye, no paternoster ! 

Confut. of N. Shaxton, (1546,) FT. ii. 
To PARE. v.a. [This word is reasonably 
deduced by Skinner from the French 
phrase, parer les ongles, to dress the 
horse’s hoofs when they are shaved by 
the farrier ; thus we first said, pare your 
nails; and from thence transferred the 
word to general use.] To cut off ex- 
tremities of the surface; to cut away 
by little and little; to diminish. iH 
pare be used before the thing diminished, 
it is followed immediately by its accu- 
sative; if it precedes the thing taken 
away, or agrees in the passive yoice 
with the thing taken away, as a noml- 
native, it then requires a particle, as 
away, Off 

nay of Athanasius, and that sacred hymn 
of glory, than which nothing doth sound more 
heavenly in the ears of faithful men, are now rec- 
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koned as superfluities, which we must in any case 
pare away, lest we cloy God with too much service. 
Hooker. 
T have not alone 
Employ’d you where high profits might come home; 
But par’d my present hayings to bestow 
My bounties upon you. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

Tama man whom fortune hath cruelly scratch’d. 
— Tis too late to pare her nails now. Shakspeare. 

The lion, moy’d with pity, did endure 

To have his princely paws all par’d away. Shaks. 

The king began to pare a little the privilege of 
clergy, ordaining that clerks convict should be 

burned in the hand. Bacon, Hen. VIT. 

Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the sin ; 

He pares his apple that will cleanly feed. Herbert. 

Whoever will partake of God’s secrets, must 
first look into his own ; he must pare off whatsoever 
is amiss, and not without holiness approach to the 
holiest of all holies. Bp. Taylor. 

Ail the mountains were pared off the earth, and 
the surface of it lay even, or in an equal convexity 
every where with the surface of the sea. Burnet. 

The most poetical parts, which are description 
and images, were to be pared away, when the body 
was swollen into too large a bulk for the represen- 
tation of the stage. Dryden. 

The sword, as it was justly drawn by us, so can 
it scarce safely be sheathed, till the power of the 
great troubler of our peace be so far pared and 
reduced, as that we may be under no apprehen- 
sions. Alterbury. 

> Twere well if she would pare her nails. Pope. 

PAREGO’RICK. adj. [wapnyopints, Gr.] Having 
the power in medicine to comfort, mol- 
lify, and assuage. Dict. 

Pareco’rick.* n.s. A medical prepar- 
ation which comforts and assuages. 

It [tar-water] is of admirable use in fevers, 
being at the same time the surest, safest, and most 
effectual both paregorick and cordial. 

Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 75. 

PARE’NCHYMA. 2.5. [magéyxvpa.] A 
spongy or porous substance ; in physick, 

a part through which the blood is strain- 
ed for its better fermentation and per- 


fection. Dict. 
PaREeNcHY’MATOUS.f { adj. [from paren- 
PARE NCHYMOUS. chyma.] Relating 


to the parenchyma; spongy. 

Ten thousand seeds of the plant, hart’s tongue, 
hardly make the bulk of a pepper-corn. Now the 
covers and true body of each seed, the parenchy- 
matous and ligneous parts of both moderately 
multiplied, afford an hundred thousand millions 
of formed atoms in the space of a pepper-corn. 

\ Grew. 

The lungs, and all the other parenchymous parts 
of the bowels. Smith on Old Age, p. 235. 

Those parts, formerly reckoned parenchymatous, 
ate now found to be bundles of exceedingly small 
threads, Cheyne. 

PARENE TICAL.T adj. [mapasvelixos, Gr. 

PARENE’TICK. Parenetick Dr. John- 
son himself, I think, has somewhere 
used ; of parenetical he has taken no no- 
tice, which however is an old word.] 
Hortatory ; encouraging. 

I desire — that they would not conceive their 
own apprehensions so parenetical, as if nothing 
but vain jangling could be replied unto them. 

Potter on the Number 666, (1647,) p. 212. 

In an epistle parenetical to the pope himself, 
S. Bernard might have leave to use allusions, and 
after his manner to be liberal of all that the see of 
Rome challenged, Bp. Bedell, Lett. p. 350. 


PARENESIS, 7. $. [rapatvecss. | Persuasion; 
exhortation. Dict. 

PA’RENT. 2x. s. [parent, Fr. parens, Lat.] 
A father or mother. 
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All true virtues are to honour true religion as 
their parent, and all well-ordered commonweales 
to love her as their chiefest stay. Hooker. 

His custom was, during the warmer season of 
the year, to spend an hour before eyening prayer 
in catechising ; whereat the parents and older sort 
were wont to be present. Felt. 

As a publick parent of the state, 
My justice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. 
Dryden. 
In vain on the dissembled mother’s tongue 
Had cunning art and sly persuasion hung ; 
And real care in vain and native love 
In the true parent’s panting breast had strove. 
Prior. 
Pa’RENTAGE. n. s. [ parentage, Fr. from 
parent.| Extraction ; birth; condition 
with respect to the rank of parents. 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair demeasns, youthful and nobly allied. 
Shakspeare. 
Though man esteem thee low of parentage, 
Thy father is the Eternal King. Milton, P. R. 
To his levee go, 
And from himself your parentage may know. 
Dryden. 

We find him not only boasting of his parentage, 
as an Israelite at large, but particularizing his de- 
scent from Benjamin. Atterbury. 

PARENTAL. adj. [from parent.] Becom- 
ing parents ; pertaining to parents. 

It overthrows the careful course and parental 
provision of nature, whereby the young ones newly 
excluded are sustained by the dam, 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

These eggs hatched by the warmth of the sun 
into little worms, feed without any need of parental 
care, Derham. 

Young ladies, on whom parental controul sits 
heavily, give a man of intrigue room to think, 
that they want to be parents. Iichardson, Clarissa. 

PARENTA‘TION.T 2.5. [from parento, Lat.] 
Something done or said in honour of the 
dead. 

Let fortune this new parentation make 
For hated Carthage’s dire spirits’ sake ; 

Let bloody Hannibal, and Punick ghosts, 
Of this sad Roman expiation boast. 
May, Lucan, B. 4. 

Some other ceremonies were practised, which 
differed not much from those used in parentations. 

Potter, Antig. of Greece, ii. 18. 
PARE’NTHESIS. n..s. [parenthese, Fr. 
maga, év and riSyu] A sentence so in- 
cluded in another sentence, as that it 
may be taken out, without injuring the 
sense of that which incloses it: being 
commonly marked thus, ( ). 

In vain is my person excepted by a parenthesis 
of words, when so many are armed against me 
with swords. King Charles. 

In his Indian relations, are contained strange 
and incredible accounts; he is seldom mentioned 
without a derogatory parenthesis, in any author. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Thou shalt be seen, 
Though with some short parenthesis between, 
High on the throne of wit. Dryden. 

Don’t suffer every occasional thought to carry 
you away into a long parenthesis, and thus stretch 
out your discourse, and divert you from the point 
in hand. Watts, Logick. 

PARENTHE/TICAL. | adj. [from parenthe- 
PARENTHE TICK. f sis. ] 
1. Pertaining to a parenthesis. 

This is a parenthetical observation of Moses 

himself. Dr. Hales on Deut. xxxii. 31. 
2. Using parentheses. 

If Pope’s temper had not led him to person- 
ality, the observation of Cleland, (whom he de- 

scribes as a man of sense and of integrity, and, to 
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be very parenthetic, who was the Will Honeycomly 
of the Spectator’s club,) in a letter to him, “ that 
all such writings and discourses as touch no man, 
will mend no man,” might have given the biass to 
his pen. Tyers, Rhapsody on Pope, p. 33. 
PARENTHETICALLY.* adv. [from paren- 
thetical.| In a parenthesis. 
This intelligence is certainly mentioned paren- 
thetically. Bryant, Observ. on Script. p. 163. 
Pa’RENTLESS.* adj. [ parent and less.] De- 
prived of parents. 
Thy orphans left poore, parentlesse, alone, 
The future time’s sad miserie to mone. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 778. 
Pa‘reR. n.s. [from pare.] An instrument 
to cut away the surface. 
A hone and a parer, like sole of a boot, 
To pare away grasse, and to raise up the root. 
Tusser. 
Pa‘RERGY. 1. 8. [rapa and ey.] Some- 
thing unimportant; something done by 
the by. 
Scripture being serious, and commonly omitting 
such parergies, it will be unreasonable to condemn 
all laughter. Brown. 


PA’RGET.F x. s. [perhaps from paries, 
Lat. a wall. The word at first was writ- 
ten pariet. See Bp. Hall, in To Par- 
cet. I find in the old Prompt. Parv. 
“ snargeiting of walls, litura.” If this 
be the same word as parget, the deriv- 
ation is from the Lat. spargo, to sprinkle.] 


1. Plaster laid upon roofs of rooms. 

Gold was the parget; and the cieling bright 
Did shine all scaly with great plates of gold ; 
The floor of jasp and emerald was dight. 

Spenser, Vis. of Bellay. 

Of English talc, the coarser sort is called plaster 
or parget: the finer, spaad. Woodward. 

2. Paint. 
Scorn’d paintings, pargit, and the borrow’d hair. 
Drayton, Ecl. 4. 
To Pa‘rcet.f v. a. [from the noun.] To 
plaster; to cover with plaster. 

If he have bestowed but a little sum in glazing, 
paving, parieting of God’s house, you shall find it 
in the church window. 

Bp. Hall, Charact. (1608,) p. 134. 

A plaster —that rather resembles frue stone 
than mortar; with which they not only parget the 
outside of their houses, and trim it with paint after 
the Morisco manner; but also spread the floors 
and arches of their room. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 129. 

There are not more arts of disguising our cor- 
poral blemishes than our moral; and yet, whils 
we thus paint and parget our own deformities, we 
cannot allow any the least imperfection of an- 
other’s to remain undetected. 

Gov. of the Tongue, p. 79. 
To Pa’rcet.* v.n. To lay paint on the 
face. 

She’s above fifty too, and pargets / 

B. Jonson, Epicene. 

Pa‘RGETER.} x. s. [from parget.] A plas- 

terer. Barret. 

PARHELION. 7. Ss. [mapa and aw.) A 
mock sun. 

To neglect that supreme resplendency, that 
shines in God, for those dim representations of it, 
that we so doat on in the creature, is as absurd, as 
it were for a Persian to offer his sacrifice to a par- 
helion, instead of adoring the sun. Boyle. 

Pari’AL, or Patr-royau.* n. 5s. Three 
of a sort at certain games of cards. It 
is pronounced as in the first form. Mr. 
Mason has cited the following example 
under the latter. 
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Each one proy’d a fool, 
Yet three knaves in the whole, 
And that made up a pair-royal. Butler, Rem. 
Parrera.. adj. [from partes, Lat.] Con- 
stituting the sides or walls. 
The lower part of the parietal and upper part 
of the temporal bones were fractured. 
Sharp, Surgery. 
PARVETARY. 7. s. [parietaire, Fr.] An 
herb. Ainsworth. 


Pa’RIETINE.* x. s. [paries, Lat.] A piece 
of a wall; a fragment. 

We have many ruins of such baths found in 
this island, amongst those parietines and rubbish 
of old Roman towns. Burton, Anat.of Mel. p.238. 

Palrine. n. s. [from pare.] That which is 
pared off any thing; the rind. 

Virginity breeds mites, much like a cheese ; and 
consumes itself to the very paring. Shakspeare. 

To his guest though no way sparing, 

He eat himself the rind and paring. Pope. 

In May, after rain, pare off the surface of the 
earth, and with the parings raise your hills high, 
and enlarge their breadth. Mortimer, Husb. 

Pa’ris. n. s. [aconitum.| An herb. 

Ainsworth. 

PA’/RISH. x. s. [parochia, low Lat. paro- 
isse, Fr. of the Greek wapormia, 2. €. acco- 
larum conventus, accolatus, sacra vicinia.| 
The particular charge of a secular priest. 
Every church is either cathedral, con- 
ventual, or parochial: cathedral is that, 
where there is abishop seated, so called a 
cathedra: conventual consists of regular 
clerks, professing some order of religion, 
or of a dean and chapter, or other college 
of spiritual men: parochial is that which 

is instituted for saying divine service, 
and administering the holy sacraments 
to the people dwelling within a certain 
compass of ground near unto it. Our 
realm was first divided into parishes by 
Honorius, archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the year of our Lord 636. Cowel. 

Dametas came piping and dancing, the merriest 
man in a parish. Sidney. 

By the catholick church is meant no more than 
the common church, into which all such persons 
as belonged to that parish, in which it was built, 
were wont to congregate. Pearson. 

The tythes, his parish freely paid, he took; 

But never sued, or curs’d with bell or book. 
Dryden. 
PARISH. adj. 
1. Belonging to the parish; having the 
care of the parish. 

A parish priest was of the pilgrim train, 

An awful, reverend, and religious man. Dryden. 

Not parish clerk, who calls the psalms so clear. 

Gay. 

The office of the church is performed by the 
parish priest, at the time of his interment. 4ylife. 

A man, after his natural death, was not capable 


of the least parish office. 
Arbuthnot and Pope, Mart. Scrib. 


The parish allowance to poor people, is very 
seldom a comfortable maintenance. Law. 
2, Maintained by the parish. 
The ghost and the parish girl are entire new 
characters. Gay. 
ParrsHIONER. 2. 8. [paroissien, Fr. from 
_ parish.) One that belongs to the parish. 
I praise the Lord for you, and so may my pa- 
rishioners; for their sons are well tutored by you. 
Shakspeare. 
Hail, bishop Valentine, whose day this is, 
All the air is thy diocese ; 
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And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners, Donne. 

In the greater out parishes, many of the parish- 
zoners, thro’ neglect, do perish. Graunt, 

I have deposited thirty marks, to be distributed 
among the poor parishioners. Addison, Spect. 

Pa‘nitor. n. s. [for apparitor.] A beadle; 
a summoner of the courts of civil law. 
You shall be summoned by an host of paritowrs ; 
you shall be sentenced in the spiritual court. 
Dryden. 
Pa/rity. n.s. [parité, Fr. paritas, Lat. ] 
Equality ; resemblance. 

We may here justly tax the dishonesty and 
shamefulness of the mouths, who have upbraided 
us with the opinion of a certain stoical parity of 
sins. Bp. Hall. 

That Christ or his apostles ever commanded to 
set up such a parity of presbyters, and in such a 
way as those Scots endeavour, I think is not very 
disputable. King Charles. 

Survey the total set of animals, and we may, in 
their legs or organs of progression, observe an 
equality of length and parity of numeration ; not 
any to have an odd leg, or the movers of one side 
not exactly answered by the other. Brown. 

Those accidental occurrences, which excited So- 
crates to the discovery of such an inyention, might 
fall in with that man that is of a perfect parity 
with Socrates. Hale. 

Their agreement, in essential characters, makes 
rather an identity than a parity. Glanville. 

Women could not live in that parity and equa- 
lity of expence with their husbands, as now they 
do. Graunt. 

By an exact parity of reason, we may argue, if 
aman has no sense of those kindnesses that pass 
upon him, from one like himself, whom he sees 
and knows, how much less shall his heart be af- 
fected with the grateful sense of his favours, whom 
he converses with only by imperfect speculations, 
by the discourses of reason, or the discoveries of 
faith ? South. 

PARK. x.s. [peappuc, pappuc, Saxon. 
“Vox antiquissima, omnibusque lingu. 
et dialect. Septentr. communis. Suio- 
Goth. park, vivarium, septum, &c. a 
berga, Alem. pergan, tegere, munire.” 
Wachter, and Serenius. Hence the Fr. 
parc; Welsh, the same; Trish, pazrc.] 
A piece of ground inclosed and stored 
with wild beasts of chase, which a man 
may have by prescription or the king’s 
grant. Manwood, in his forest law, de- 
fines it thus: a park is a place for pri- 
vilege for wild beasts of venery, and 
also for other wild beasts that are beasts 
of the forest and of the chase : and those 
wild beasts are to have a firm peace and 
protection there, so that no man may 
hurt or chase them within the park, 
without license of the owner: a park is 
of another nature, than either a chase 
or awarren; for apark must be inclosed, 
and may not lie open; if it does, it is a 
good cause of seizure into the king’s 
hands: and the owner cannot have ac- 
tion against such as hunt in his park, if 
it lies open. Cowel. 

We have parks and inclosures of all sorts of 
beasts and birds, which we use not only for view 
or rareness, but likewise for dissections and trials. 

Bacon. 

To Park. v.a. [from the noun.] To in- 
close as in a park. 

How are we park’d, and bounded in a pale? 

A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer, 
Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. 
j Shakspeare, 
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Pa’rxer.f n.s. [from park. Parkers a 
very old word in the French as well as 
our own language.] A park-keeper. 

A doe came trippyng in at the rere ward ; 
But, lorde, how the parker was wroth with all! 
Skelton, Poems, p. 53. 
To make good such a justification by a parker, 
forester, or warrener, there are these things re- 


quisite. Hale, H. P. C. ch. 40. 
Pa‘RKLEAVES. 2.5. An herb. Ainsworth. 
Pa’RLANCcE.* 7.5. [from parle.] Con- 


versation; talk. A modern word. 

In common parlance, when you speak of cri- 
minal actions, no man was ever understood to mean 
the prosecution of a crime, but the crime itself. 

On Wooddeson’s View of the Laws of Eng. Br. 

Crit. (1798. ) 

To PARLE.* vn. [parler, Fr.] ‘To 

talk ;.to converse; to discuss any thing 
orally. 

We came to parle of the publique weale, 
Confirming our quarell with maine and might, 
With swords and no words we tried our appeale, 
Instead of reason declaring our zeale. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 284. 

Their purpose is to parle, to court, and dance. 

Shakspeare, L. Lab. Lost. 

Knute, finding himself too weak, began to parle. 

Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 6. 
Parte. n.s. [ parler, Fr.] Conversation ; 
talk; oral treaty ; oral discussion of any 
thing. 
Of all the gentlemen, 
That every day with parle encounter me, 
In thy opinion, which is worthiest love ? Shakes. 
Our trumpet call’d you to this general parle. 
Shakspeare, 

The bishop, by a parle, is, with a show 
Of combination, cunningly betray’d. Daniel. 

Why meet we thus, like wrangling advocates, 
To urge the justice of our cause with words ? 

I hate this parle; *tis tame: if we must meet, 
Give me my arms. Rowe, Amb. Stepmother. 
To Pariny. v.n. (parler, Fr.] To treat 
by word of mouth; to talk; to discuss 
any thing orally. It is much used in 
war for a meeting of enemies to talk. 

A Turk desired the captain to send some, with 

whom they might more conveniently parley. 
Knolles, Hist. 

He parleys with her a while, as imagining she 

would adyise him to proceed. Broome. 

Pa’riry. n.s. [from the verb.] Oral 
treaty; talk; conference ; discussion by 
word of mouth. 

Seek rather by parley to recover them, than by 
the sword. Sidney. 
Well, by my will, we shall admit no parley - 

A rotten case abides no handling. Shakspeare. 

Summon a parley, we will talk with him. 

Shakspeare. 

Let us resolve never to have any parley with our 
lusts, but to make some considerable progress in 
our repentance. Calamy. 

Parly and holding intelligence with guilt in the 
most trivial things, he pronounced as treason to 
ourselves, as well as unto God. Fell. 

No gentle means could be essay’d ; 

*Twas beyond parley when the siege was laid. 
Dryden. 

Force never yet a generous heart did gain ; 

We yield on parley, but are storm’d in yain, 
Dryden. 

Yet when some better-fated youth 
Shall with his amorous parley move thee, 

Reflect one moment on his truth, 
Who, dying thus, persists to love thee, 


PA’RLIAMENT. 2.5. [parliamentum, 
low Latin; parlement, Fr. | In England, 
is the assembly of the king and three 


Prior. 
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estates of the realm; namely, the lords 
spiritual, the lords temporal, and com- 
mons, for the debating of matters touch- 
‘ing the commonwealth, especially the 
making and correcting of laws; which 
assembly or court is, of all others, the 
highest, and of greatest authority. 
Cowel. 
The king is fled to London, 
To calla present court of parliament. Shakspeare. 

Far be the thought of this from Henry’s heart, 

To make a shambles of the parliament house. 
Shakspeare. 

The true use of parliaments is very excellent ; 
and be often called, and continued as long as is 
necessary. Bacon. 

I thought the right way of parliaments the most 
safe for my crown, as best pleasing to my people. 

; King Charles. 

These are mob readers; if Virgil and Martial 
stood for parliament-men, we know who would 
carry it. Dryden. 
PARLIAMENTA RIAN.* ) 7.5. [from par- 

liament.| One 
of those who embraced the cause of the 
parliament against the king, in the great 
rebellion. 

The very parliamentarians reverenced him [bi- 
shop Sanderson] for his learning and his virtue. 

Aubrey, Anecd. ii. 524. 

Colonel Blagge, roving about the country very 
early witl a troop of stout horsemen, met with a 
party of parliamenteers or rebels, of at least 200, 
at Long Crendon. 

A. Wood, Life of himself, in 1645. 
PARLIAMENTA‘RIAN.* adj. Serving the 
parliament, in the time of the great re- 
bellion. 

He found Oxford empty as to scholars, but 
pretty well replenished with parliamentarian sol- 
diers. A. Wood, Life of himself, in 1646. 
PARLIAMENTARY. adj. [from parliament. ] 
Enacted by parliament; pertaining to 
parliament. 

To the three first titles of the twe houses, or 
lines, and conquest, were added two more; the 
authorities parliamentary and papal. Bacon. 

Many things, that cbtain as common law, had 
their original by parliamentary acts or constitu- 
tions, made in writings by the king, lords, and 
commons. Hale. 

Credit to run ten millions in debt, without par- 
‘Viamentary security, I think to be dangerous and 
illegal Swift. 
Pa’ruisu.* adj. See Parzous. 


Pa‘rtour. n.s. [ parloir, French; par- 
latorio, Italian. | 


1. A room in monasteries, where the reli- 
gious meet and converse. 


2. A room in houses on the first floor, 
elegantly furnished for reception or en- 
tertainment. 

Can we judge it a thing seemly for a man to go 
about the building of an house to the God of hea- 
yen, with no other appearance than if his end were 
to rear up'a kitchen or a parlour for his own use? 

Hooker. 

Back again fair Alma led them right, 

And soon into a goodly parluur brought. 
Spenser, F.Q. 

It would be infinitely more shameful, in the 
dress of the kitchen, to receive the entertainments 
of the parlour. South. 

Roof and sides were like a parlour made 
A soft recess, anda cool summer shade. Dryden. 

The first, forgive my verse if too diffuse, 
Perform’d the kitchen’s and the parlour’s use ; 
The second, better bolted and immur’d, 

From wolves his out-door family secured. Harte. 
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PA’RLOUS.7 adj. [This might seem to 
come from parler, Fr. to speak ; but Ju- 
nius derives it, I think, rightly, from 
perilous, in which sense it answers to the 
Latin improbus. Dr. Johnson.—It is 
most probably from perilous 5 for an- 
ciently it was written parelous, and used 
in the sense of dangerous ; and from this 
primary sense, that of dangerous, by way 
of irony, seems to have been adopted. 
Dr. Johnson has cited only Dryden in 
the second sense of the word, without 
noticing the first. It is used in the north 
of England, in both; and in some parts, 
as in Westmoreland, it is pronounced 
parlish. | ; 

1. Dangerous. 

The more part of writers were wholly given to 
serve antichristes affectes in the parelowse ages of 
the churche. 

Bale, in Leland’s New Year’s Gift, E. 1. b. 

9. Keen; shrewd. 

Sure some pedagogue stood at your elbow, and 
made it itch with this parlous criticism ! 

Milton, Animadv. Rem. Defence. 
Midas durst communicate 
To none but to his wife his ears of state ; 
One must be trusted, and he thought her fit, 
As passing prudent, and a parlous wit. Dryden. 

Pa‘riousness. n. s. [from parlous.] Quick- 
ness; keenness of temper. 

Parmacti'ry.} n. s. Corruptedly for sperma 
ceti. Ainsworth. 

Telling me, the sovereign’st thing on earth 


Was parmacity for an inward bruise. 
Shukspeare, Hen. IV. Pi. 


Parmesa’n Cheese.* [ Parmesan, Fr.) A 
delicate sort of cheese, made at Parma 
in Italy. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

PA’RNEL. nv. 5. {The diminutive of petro- 
nella, Ital.] A punk; aslut. Obsolete. 

Skinner. 

PAROCHIAL. | adj. 
parochia, low Lat.] Belonging to a 
parish. 

The married state of parochial pastors hath given 
them the opportunity of setting a more exact and 
universal pattern of holy living, to the people com- 
mitted to their charge. Atterbury. 

Parocata Liry.* n.s. [from parochial. ] 
State of being parochial. 


For this especial reason the second rate should 


be quashed, because in confirming the second rate 
it would ‘be for the justices to take upon them- 
selves in effect to determine the parochiality of col- 
leges. Dr. Marriot on the Rights and Priv. of 
both the Univ. (1769,) p. 32+ 
Paro‘cutatty.* adv. [from parochial. ] 
In a parish; by parishes. 
The bishop was to visit his whole diocess, pa- 
rochially, every year. 
Bp. Stilling fleet, Charge, (1690;) p. 40. 
Paro‘cu1an.* adj. [ parochianus, low 
Lat.] Belonging to a parish. 
A computation is taken of all the parochian 
churches. Bacon, Consid. on the Ch. of England. 
PARO‘CHIAN.* n.s. A parishioner. 
[They] have inticed their parochians, and their 
auditories, to conceive erroneous opinions. 
Ld. Burghley, Sp. in Strype’s Life of Abp. Parker, 
p. 456. 


Parovica.* adj. [from parody. | Copy- 
ing after the manner of parody. 


This version is very paraphrastic, and sometimes |_ @ t : m P 
Warton, Hist. E. P. iii. 425. | Pa’rorip. adj. [ parotide, Fr. wapelic, wapa 


parodical, 

PA’RODY.7 n.s. [parodie, Fr. ragadia, 

Gr.] A kind of writing, in which the 
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[parochialis, from | 


To Pa‘ropy. 


PARONO’MASY. 
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words of an author or his thoughts are- 
taken, and by a slight change adapted 
to some new purpose, 

They were satirick poems, full of parodies ; that 
is, of verses patched up from great poets, and 
turned into another sense than their author in- 
tended them. Dryden, Orig. and Progr. of Satire. 

The imitations of the ancients are added, to- 
gether with some of the parodies and allusions to. 
the most excellent of the moderns. Pope, Dunciad. 
v.a. [parodier, Fr. from 
parody.| To copy by way of parody. 

I have translated, or rather parodied, a poem of 
Horace, in which I introduce you advising me. 

Pope. 


Paro’NyMous. adj. [mwapdyupnos.] Resem- 


bling another word. 

Shew your critical learning in the etymology of 
terms, the synonymous and the paronymous or 
kindred names. Watts. 


Pa’ro.* adj. [from the noun.] By word 


of mouth. Proofs (to which in common 
speech the name of evidence is usually 
confined) are either written or parol, 
that is, by word of mouth. Blackstone. 
He is tenant by custom to the planets, of whom 

he holds the twelve houses by lease parol. 
Overbury, Charact. sign. I. 4, 


PARO'LE.} n. s. (parole, French; con- 


tracted from parabola, Lat. rapa8ory, Gr. 
whence the Span. palabra, and the Ital. 
parola ; and from the verb parabolare, 
first the old Fr. paroler, and then parler. 
See Menage.] Word given as an as- 
surance; promise given by a prisoner 
not to go away. 

Love’s votaries enthral each other’s soul, 
Till both of them live but upon parole. Cleaveland. 

Be very tender of your honour, and not fall in 
love: because I have a scruple whether you can 
keep your parole, if you become a prisoner to the 
ladies. Swift. 


A rhetorical fi- 
gure, in which, by the change of a letter 
or syllable, several things are alluded 
to. It is called, in Latin, agnominatio. 
Some words are to be culled out for ornament 
and colour : — we must not play or riot too much 
with them, as in paronomasies. 
B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
Some elegant figures and tropes of rhetorick, 
biting sarcasms, sly ironies, strong metaphors, 
lofty hyperboles, paronomasies, oxymorons, lie yery 
near upon the confines of jocularity. 
Barrow, Serm. against Foolish Talking. 
The seeming contradiction of a poor antithesis ; 
~— the gingle of a more poor paronomasia. 
Dryden, Lett. to Sir R. Howard. 


PARONOMA‘SIA.¥ i N. 8. [rapovonacta, | 


| PARONOMA STICAL.* adj. [from paronoma- 


sia.| Belonging to a paronomasy. 
Paronomastical allusion is sufficient; and Thy- 
atira of itself sounds near enough to Thygatira, 
More, on the Sev. Churches, Pref. 


| PA’ROQUET. n. S. [ paroquet or perroquet, 


French.] A small species of parrot. 
The great, red, and blue, are parrots ; the mid- 
dlemost, called popinjays; and the lesser paroguets : 


in all above twenty sorts. Grew. 
I would not give my paroquet 
For all the doves that ever flew. Prior. 


PaRrony cHIA. 2.5. [waperryxia ; paronychie, 


Fr.] A preternatural swelling or sore 
under the root of the nail in one’s finger ; 
a felon; a whitlow. Dict. 


and éra.| Salivary ; so named because 
near the ears. 


PAR 


Beasts and birds, having one common use of 
spittle, are furnished with the parotid glands, which 
help to supply the mouth with it. Grew. 

Pa’RoTis. 2. 8. [wet pws] A tumour in the 
glandules behind and about the ears, ge- 
nerally called the emunctories of the 
brain; though, indeed, they are the ex- 
ternal fountains of the saliva of the 
mouth, Wiseman. 

Pa/RoxysM. n. 8. [wapobvopts; paroxysme, 
French.] A fit; periodical exacerbation 
of a disease. 

I fancied to myselfa kind of ease, in the change 
of the paroxysm. Dryden. 

Amorous girls, through the fury of an hysterick 
parozysm, are cast into a trance for an hour. 

Harvey. 

The greater distance of time there is between the 
parowysms, the fever is less dangerous, but more 
obstinate. Arbuthnot. 

Pa’RRACK, or Pa’RROCK.* n. s. [Saxon, 
pappuc.] A croft; a small field: what 
is now corrupted into paddock. West- 
moreland Dialect. 

PA‘RREL.* n.s. [A naval word.] A frame 
or machine to fasten the yards to the 
mast, so as to raise or lower them. 


PA‘/RRICIDE. x. s. [parricede, French ; 
parricida, Latin.) 

1. One who destroys his father. 

I told him the revenging gods 
> Gainst parricides did all their thunder bend ; 
Spoke with how manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father. Shakspeare. 

2, One who destroys or invades any to 
whom he owes particular reverence: as 
his country or patron. 

3. [Parricide, Fr. parricidium, Lat.] The 
murder of a father; murder of one to 
whom reverence is due. 

Although he were a prince in military virtue 
approved, and likewise a good law-maker ; yet his 
cruelties and parricides weighed down his virtues. 

, Bacon. 

Morat was. always bloody, now he’s base ; 

And has so far in usurpation gone, 
He will by parvicide secure the throne. 

ParRicYDAL.¥ } adj. [fromparricida,Lat.] 

PARRICI DIOUS. Relating to parricide ; 
committing parricide. 

He is now paid in his own way, the parricidious 
animal, and punishment of murtherers is upon him. 

Brown. 

On brothers’ and on fathers’ empty beds 
The killers lay their parricidal heads. 

May, Lucan, B. 7. 

Pa‘rrot. n.s. [perroguet, French.] A 
party-coloured bird of the species of the 
hooked bill, remarkable for the exact 
imitation of the human voice. See Pa- 
ROQUET, 

Some will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. Shakspeare. 

Who taught the parrot human notes to try ? 
Twas witty want, fierce hunger to appease. 

Dryden. 

To PA‘RRY.7 v.72. [parer, French, Dr. 
Johnson.—lIcel. paera, divertere, amo- 
vere. Serenius.] To put by thrusts; to 
fence. 

A man of courage, who cannot fence, and will 
put all upon one thrust, and not stand parrying, 


Dryden. 


has the odds against a moderate fencer. — Locke, 
I could 

By dint of logick strike thee mute ; 

With learned skill, now push, now parry, 

From Darii to Bocardo vary. Prior. 
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To Pa’rry.* v.a. To turn aside. 

It enables him to put by, and parry, some sub- 
jects of conversation, which might possibly lay him 
under difficulties both what to say and how to look. 

Ld. Chesterfield. 


Vice parries wide 

The undreaded volley with a sword of straw. 
Cowper, Task. 
To Parse. v.a. [from pars, Latin.] To re- 
solve a sentence into the elements or 
parts of speech. It is a word only used 

in grammar schools. 

Let him construe the letter into English, and 
parse it over perfectly, Ascham, Schoolmaster. 
Let scholars reduce the words to their original, 
to the first case of nouns, or first tense of verbs, 
and give an account of their formations and 
changes, their syntax and dependencies, which is 
called parsing. Watts on the Mind. 


Parsimo'ntovs. adj. [from parsimony. ] Co- 
vetous ; frugal; sparing. It is sometimes 
of a good, sometimes of a bad sense. 

A prodigal king is nearer a tyrant than a parst- 
monious; for store at home draweth not his con- 
templations abroad, but want supplieth itself of 
what is next. Bacon. 

Extraordinary funds for one campaign may 
spare us the expence of many years, whereas a 
long parsimonious war will drain us of more men 
and money. Addison. 

Parsimonious age and rigid wisdom. Rowe. 

Parsimo'nrousLy. adv. [from parszmo- 
nious.| Covetously; frugally ; sparingly. 

Our ancestors acted parsimontously, because they 
only spent their own treasure for the good of their 
posterity ; whereas we squandered away the trea- 
sures of our posterity. ‘Swift. 

PARSIMO NIOUSNESS.} 7. s. [from parszmo- 
nious. | A disposition to spare and save. 

To view the Moors in their private roofs, I find 
them without parsimoniousness, and placing no 
character of good housekeeping in abundance of 
viands, L, Addison, W. Barbary, p. 130. 

PA’RSIMONY. x. s. [parsimonia, Latin. ] 
Frugality; covetousness; niggardliness; 
saving temper. 

The ways to enrich are many: parsimony is one 
of the best, and yet is not innocent; for it with- 
holdeth men from works of liberality. Bacon. 

These people, by their extreme parsimony, soon 
grow into wealth from the smallest beginnings. 

Swift. 

Pa‘rsvey.{ x. s. [persil, Fr. persli, Welsh. 
Dr. Johnson. — Anciently and rightly 
our word was perseley; Lat. petroselinon, 
parsley growing on rocks, Gr. werpace- 
awoy.| An herb. 

A wench married in the afternoon, as she went 
to the garden for parsley to stuff a rabbit. Shaks. 

Green beds of parsley near the river grow. 

Dryden, 

Sempronia dug Titus out of the parsley bed, as 
they use to tell children, and thereby became his 
mother. Locke. 

Pa’Rsnep. n. s. [pastinaca, Lat.| A plant. 

November is drawn in a garment of changeable 
green, and bunches of parsneps and turneps in his 
right hand. Peacham on Blaxoning. 

PA’RSON.¥ x. s. [derived either from per- 
sona, because the parson “ omnium jer- 
sonam in ecclesia sustinet ;” or from pa- 
rochianus, the parish priest. Dr. John- 
son.—It is from persona, “ ecclesize per- 
sona;” and go anciently parson was writ- 
ten persone. 

1. The rector or incumbent of a parish ; 
one that has a parochial charge or cure 
of souls. : 
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Abbot was preferred by king James to the 
bishoprick of Coventry and Litchfield, before he 
had been parson, vicar, or curate of any parish 
church, Clarendon. 


2. A clergyman. 
Sometimes comes she with a tithe pig’s tail, 
Tickling the parson as he lies asleep ; 
Then dreams he of another benefice. Shakspeare. 


3. It is applied to the teachers of the pres- 
byterians. 
Pa’RSONAGE.T n.s. [from parson. | 


1. The benefice of a parish. 
I have given him the parsonage of the parish. 
Addison, 


2. The house appropriated to the residence 
of the incumbent. 
Dined by two o’clock at the Queen’s Head, and 
then straggled out alone to the parsonage. 


Gray, Lett. 

PART. z.s. [pars, Latin. ] 

1. Something less than the whole; a por- 
tion; a quantity taken from a larger 
quantity. 

Helen’s cheeks, but not her heart, 
Atalanta’s better part. Shakspeare. 
The people stood at the nether part of the mount. 
Evodus. 
This law wanted not parts of prudent and deep 
foresight ; for it took away occasion to pry into the 
king’s title. Bacon. 
The citizens were for the most part slain or taken. 
Knolles. 
Henry had divided 

The person of himself into four parts. Daniel. 
‘These conclude that to happen often, which hap- 
peneth but sometimes; that never, which happen- 
eth but seldom ; and that always, which happeneth 
for the most part. Brown. 
Besides his abilities as a soldier, which were emi- 
nent, he had very great parts of breeding, being a 
very great scholar in the political parts of learning. 
Clarendon. 
When your judgement shall grow stronger, it 
will be necessary to examine, part by part, those 
works which haye given reputation to the masters. 
Dryden. 

Of heavenly part, and part of earthly blood ; 
A mortal woman mixing with a god. Dryden. 
Our ideas of extension and number, do they not 
contain a secret relation of the parts ? Locke. 


2. Member. 
He fully possessed the revelation he had received 
from God ; all the parts were formed, in his mind, 
into one harmonious body. Locke. 


3. Particular; distinct species. 
.Eusebia brings them up to all kinds of labour 
that are proper for women, as sowing, knitting, 
spinning, and all other parts of housewifery, Law. 


4, Ingredient in a mingled mass. 
Many irregular and degenerate parts, by the de- 
fective ceconomy of nature, continue complicated 
with the blood. Blackmore. 


5. That which, in division, falls to each. 
Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 
My part of danger with an equal share. Dryden. 
Had I been won, I had desery’d your blame ; 
But sure my part was nothing but the shame. 
Dryden. 
6. Proportional quantity. 
It was so strong, that never any fill’d 
A cup, where that was but by drops instill’d, 
And drunke it off ; but ’twas before allaid 
With twenty paris in water. Chapman. 
7. Share; concern. 
Forasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he also took part of the same. 
Hebrews, ii. 14. 
Sheba said, we have no part in David, neither 
haye we inheritance in the son of Jesse. 
2 Sam, xx. 1. 
E 
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The ungodly made a coyenant with death, be- 
cause they are worthy to take part with it. 
Wisdom, i. 16. 
Agamemnon provokes Apollo, whom he was 
willing to appease afterwards at the cost of Achilles, 
who had no part in his fault. Pope. 
8. Side; party; interest; fact: to take 
part, is to act in favour of another. 
Michael Cassio, . 
When I have spoken of you dispraisingly, 
Hath ta’en your part. Shakspeare. 
And that he might on many props repose, 
He strengths his own, and who his part did take. 
Daniel. 
Let not thy divine heart 
Forethink me any ill ; 
Destiny may take thy part, 
And may thy fears fulfil. Donne. 
Some other power 
As great might have aspir’d, and me, though mean, 
Drawn to his part. Milton, P. L. 
Call up their eyes, and fix them on your ex- 
ample ; that so natural ambition might take part 
with reason and their interest to encourage imi- 
tation. Glanville. 
A brand preserv’d to warm some prince’s heart, 
And make whole kingdoms take her brother’s part. 
Waller. 
The arm thus waits upon the heart, 
So quick to take the bully’s part ; 
That one, though warm, decides more slow, 
Than t’ other executes the blow. Prior. 
9. Something relating or belonging. 
For Zelmane’s part, she would have been glad 
of the fall, which made her bear the sweet burden 
of Philoclea, but that she feared she might receive 


some hurt. Sidney. 
For my part, I would entertain the legend of my 
love with quiet hours. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 


For your part, it not appears to me, 
That you should have an inch of any ground 
To build a grief upon. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

For my part, I have no servile end in my labour, 
which may restrain or embase the freedom of my 
judgement. Wotton. 

For my part, I think there is nothing so secret 
that shall not be brought to light, within the world, 

Burnet. 
10. Particular office or character. 

The pneumatical part, which is in all tangible 
bodies, and hath some affinity with the air, per- 
formeth the parts of the air; as,when you knock 
upon an empty barrel, the sound is, in part, cre- 
ated by the air on the outside, and, in part, by the 
air in the inside. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


Store of plants, the effects of nature ; and where | 


the people did their part, such increase of maize. 
Heylin. 
Accuse not nature; she hath done her part ; 
Do thou but thine. Milton, P. L. 
11. Character appropriated in a play. 
That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed, Shaks. 
Have you the lion’s part written? give it me, 
for I am slow of study. 
Shakspeare, Mids. Night’s Dream. 
God is the master of the scenes: we must not 
chuse which part we shall act; it concerns us only 
to be careful, that we do it well. 
Bp. Taylor, Holy Living. 
12. Business; duty. 
Let them be so furnished and instructed for the 
military part, as they may defend themselves. 


Bacon. 
13. Action; conduct, 
Find him, my lord, ’ 
And chide him hither straight: this part of his 
Conjoins with my disease. Shakspeare. 


14. Relation reciprocal. 

Inquire not whether the sacraments confer grace 
by their own excellency, because they, who affirm 
they do, require so much duty on our parts, as they 
also do, who attribute the effect to our moral dis- 
position, Bp. Taylor. 


} 
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The Scripture tells us the terms of this covenant 
of God’s part and ours; namely, that he will be 
our God, and we shall be his people. Tillotson. 

It might be deem’d, on our historian’s part, 

Or too much negligence, or want of art, 
If he forgot the vast magnificence 
Of royal Theseus. Dryden. 


15. In good part; in ill part: as well done; 
as ill done. 

God accepteth it in good part, at the hands of 
faithful men. Hooker. 

16. [In the plural. ] Qualities ; powers ; 
faculties or accomplishments. 

Who is courteous, noble, liberal, but he that hath 
the example before his eyes of Ampbhialus 3 where 
are all heroical parts, but in Amphialus? Sidney. 

Such licentious parts tend, for the most part, to 
the hurt of the English, or maintenance of their 


own lewd liberty. Spenser. 
T conjure thee, by all the parts of man, 
Which honour does acknowledge. Shakspeare- 


Solomon was a prince adorned with such parts 
of mind, and exalted by such a concurrence of all 
prosperous events to make him magnificent. South. 

The Indian princes discover fine parts and ex- 
cellent endowments, without improvement. 

Felton on the Classicks. 

Any employment of our talents, whether of our 
parts, our time, or money, that is not strictly ac. 
cording to the will of God, that is not for such 
ends as are suitable to his glory, are as great ab- 
surdities and failings. Law. 

17. [In the plural.] Quarters; regions ; 
districts. 

Although no man was, in our parts, spoken of, 
but he, for his manhood ; yet, as though therein 
he excelled himself, he was called the courteous 


Amphialus. Sidney. 
When he had gone over those parts, he came into 
Greece. Acts, xx. 2. 


All parts resound with tumults, plaint, and fears, 
And grisly death, in sundry shapes, appears. 
Dryden. 
18. For the most part. Commonly ; oftener 
than otherwise. Seats 
Of a plain and honest nature, for the most part, 
they were found to be. Heylin. 


Part. adv. Partly; in some measure. 
For the fair kindness you have shew’d me, 
And part being prompted, by your present trouble, 
V'll lend you something. Shaksp. Tw. Night. 


To PART. v. a. 
1. To divide; to share ; to distribute. 
All that believed, sold their goods, and parted 
them to all men, as every man had need. 
Acts, ii. 45. 
Jove himself no less content would be 
To part his throne, and share his heav’n with thee. 
Pope. 
2. To separate ; to disunite. 
Nought but death shall part thee and me. 
Ruth, i. 17. 
All the world, 
As ’twere the business of mankind to part us, 
Is arm’d against my love. Dryden. 


3. To break into pieces. 
Part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon, 
Levit. ii. 6. 
4. To keep asunder. 
In the narrow seas, that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country. Shakspeare. 


5. To separate combatants. 
Who said 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The stumbling night did part our weary powers. 
Shakspeare. 
Jove did both hosts survey, 
And, when he pleas’d to thunder, part the fray. 
' Waller. 


6. To secern. 


PAR 


The liver minds his own affair, 
And parts and strains the vital juices. Prior. 


To Part. v.72. 
1. To be separated. 


Powerful hands will not part 
Easily from possession won with arms. 
Milton, P. R. 
> Twas for him much easier to subdue 
Those foes he fought with, than to part from you. 
Dryden. 


2. To quit each other. 


He wrung Bassanio’s hand, and so they parted. 
Shakspeare. 
This was the design of a people, that were at 
liberty to part asunder, but desired to keep in one 
body. Locke. 
What! part, for ever part ? unkind Ismena ; 
Oh! can you think, that death is half so dreadful, 
As it would be to live without thee? Smith. 
If it pleases God to restore me to my health, I 
shall make a third journey ; if not, we must part, 
as all human creatures have parted. Swift. 


3. To take farewell. 


Ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 
Shakspeare. 
Nuptial bower! by me adorn’d, from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander ? 


Milton, P.L. 
Upon his removal, they parted from him with 
tears in their eyes. Swift. 


4, To have share. 


As his part is, that goeth down to the battle, so 
shall his part be, that tarrieth by the stuff; they 
shall part alike. 1 Sam, xxx. 24. 


5. [Partir, Fr.] To go away; to set out. 


So parted they ; the angel up to heaven 
From the thick shade, and Adam to his bower. 
Milton, P.L. 
Thy father 
Embrac’d me, parting for th’ Etrurian land. 
Dryden. 


6. To Part with. To quit; to resign; to 


lose ; to be separated from. 
For her sake, I do rear up her boy ; 
And for her sake, I will not part with him. 
Shakspeare. 
An affectionate wife, when in fear of parting 
with her beloved husband, heartily desired of God 
his life or society, upon any conditions that were 
not sinful. Bp. Taylor. 
Celia, for thy sake, I part 
With all that grew so near my heart: 
And that I may successful prove, 
Transform myself to what you love. Walter. 
Thou marble hew’st, ere long to part with 
breath, 
And houses rear’st, unmindful of thy death. 
Sandys. 
Lixiviate salts, though, by piercing the bodies 
of vegetables, they dispose them to part readily 
with their tincture, yet some tinctures they do not 
only draw out, but likewise alter. Boyles 
The ideas of hunger and warmth are some of 
the first that children have, and which they scarce 
ever part with. Locke. 
What a despicable figure must mock-patriots 
make, who venture to be hanged for the ruin of 
those civil rights, which their ancestors, rather 
than part with, chose to be cut to pieces in the field 
of battle ! Addison, Freeholder. 
The good things of this world so delight in, as 
remember, that we are to part with them, tu ex- 
change them for more durable enjoyments, 
Alterbury. 
As for riches and power, our Saviour plainly 
determines, that the best way to make them biess- 
ings, is to part with them. Swift, Misceil. 


Pa‘RTABLE. adj. [from part.] Divisible ; 


such as may be parted. 
His hot love was partatle among three other of 
his mistresses. Camden, Rem. 
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Pa’rtace. x. s. [partage, Fr.] Division; 


act of sharing or parting. A word merely 
French. 


Men have agreed to a disproportionate and un- 
equal possession of the earth, having found out 


a way, how a man may fairly possess more land, | 


than he himself can use the product of, by re- 
ceiving, in exchange, for the overplus, gold and 
silver: this partage of things, in an equality of 
private possessions, men have made practicable out 
of the bounds of society, without compact, only 
by putting a value on gold and silver, and tacitly 
agreeing in the use of money. Locke. 


To PARTAKE. v. n. preterite, I partook: 
participle passive, partaken. {part and 


take. | 
1. To have share of any thing; to take 


share with : it is commonly used with of | 


before the thing shared. Locke uses it 
with zn. 
Partake and use my kingdom as your own, 
And shall be yours while I command the crown. 
Dryden. 
How far brutes partake in this faculty, is not 
easy to determine. Locke. 
Truth and falsehood have no other trial, but 
reason and proof which they made use of to make 
themselves knowing, and so must others too, that 
will partake in their knowledge. Locke. 
2. To participate; to have something of 
the property, nature, claim, or right. 
The attorney ef the duchy of Lancaster par- 
lakes partly of a judge, and partly of an attorney- 
general, Bacon. 
2. To be admitted to ; not to be excluded. 


You may partake of any thing we say ; 
We speak no treason. Shakspeare, Rich. III. 


To PARTA‘KE. ¥. a. 
1. To share; to have part in. 
By and by, thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 
At season fit, 
Let her with thee partake what thou hast heard. 
Milton, P.L. 


Shakspeare. 


My royal father lives, 
Let every one partake the general joy. Dryden. 
2. To admit to part; to extend partici- 
pation to. Obsolete. 

My friend, hight Philemon, I did partake 
OF all my love, and all my privity, 

Who greatly joyous seemed for my sake. Spenser. 

Your exultation partake to every one. Shaks. 

Parra‘ker. n. s. [from partake. | 

1. A partner in possessions; a sharer of 
any thing ; an associate with: commonly 
with of before the thing partaken. 

‘They whom earnest lets hinder from being par- 
takers of the whole, have yet, through length of 
divine service, opportunity for access unto some 
reasonable part thereof. Hooker. 

Didst thou 
Make us partakers of a little gain, 
That now our loss might be ten times as much. 
Shakspeare. 

With such she must return at setting light, 
Tho’ not partaker, witness of their night. Prior. 

His bitterest enemies were partakers of his kind- 
ness, and he still continued to entreat them to 
accept of life from him, and with tears bewailed 
their infidelity. Calamy. 

2. Sometimes with zn before the thing par- 
taken : perhaps of is best before a thing, 
and in before an action. 

Wish me partaker in thy happiness, 

When thou dost meet good hap. Shakspeare. 

If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets. St. Matth. xxiii. 30. 


3. Accomplice ; associate. 


PARTA‘KING.} 2. 5. 
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Thou consentedst, and hast been partaker with 
adulterers. Psalm 1. 18. 
He took upon him the person of the duke of 
York, and drew with him complices and partakers. 
Bacon. 


Combination ; union 
in some bad design. A juridical sense. 
As it prevents factions and partakings, so it 


keeps the rule and administration of the laws uni- 
form. Hale. 


Pa‘rtep.* adj. [from part.] Possessing 


accomplishments. 
Aman well parted, a sufficient scholar, and 
travelled. B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Hum. 


Pa’rrer. n. s. [from part.] One that parts 


or separates. 

The parter of the fray was night, which, with 
her black arms, pulled their malicious sights one 
from the other. Sidney. 

ParTERRE. 7.8. [parterre, Fr.] A level 
division of ground, that, for the most 
part, faces the south and best front of 
an house, and is furnished with greens 
and flowers. Miller. 

There are as many kinds of gardening as of 
poetry ; your makers of parterres and flower gar- 
dens are epigrammatists and sonneteers. Spectator. 

The vast parterres a thousand hands shall make ; 
Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake. 

Pope. 

PA/RTIAL. adj. (partial, French. ] 

1. Inclined antecedently to favour one 
party in a cause, or one side of the 
question more than the other. 

Ye have not kept my ways, but have been partzal 
in the law. Mal. ii. 9. 

Self-love will make men partial to themselves 
and friends, and ill nature, passion, and revenge 
will carry them too far in punishing others; and 
hence, God hath appointed governments to restrain 
the partiality and violence of men. Locke. 

2. Inclined to favour without reason: with 
to before the part favoured. 

Thus kings heretofore who shewed themselves 
partial to a party, had the service only of the worst 
part of their people. Davenant. 

Authors are partial to their wit, ’tis true, 

But are not criticks to their judgement too? Pope. 

In these, one may be sincerer to a reasonable 
friend, than to a fond and partial parent, Pope. 

3. Affecting only one part; subsisting only 
in a part; not general ; not universal ; 
not total. 

If we compare these partial dissolutions of the 
earth with an universal dissolution, we may as 
easily conceive an universal deluge from an uni- 
versal dissolution, as a partial deluge from a 
partial. Burnet, Theory. 

That which weakens religion, will at length de- 
stroy it; for the weakening of a thing is only a 


partial destruction of it. South. 
All discord, harmony, not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good. Pope. 


Parria’rity. x. s. [partialité, Fr. from 
partial.] Unequal state of the judge- 
ment and favour of one above the other, 
without just reason. 

Then would the Ivish party cry out partiality, 
and complain he is not used as a subject, he is 
not suffered to have the free benefit of the law. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Particlity is properly the understanding’s judg- 

ing according to the inclination of the will and 


affections, and not according to the exact truth of 


things, or the merits of the cause. South, Serm. 

As there is a partialily to opinions, which is apt 
to mislead the understanding ; so there is also a 
partiality to studies, which is prejudicial to know- 
ledge. Locke. 
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Pa’RTIALIST.* xn. s. [from partial.] One 
who is partial. 
I say, as the apostle said, unto such partialists, 


you will forgive me this wrong. 
Bp. Morton, Discharge, &c. (1633,) p. 240. 
To PA‘RTIALIZE.T v. a. [partializer, Fr. 
from partial.| To make partial. A 
word, perhaps, peculiar to Shakspeare, 
and not unworthy of general use. Dr. 
Johnson. — The word is not peculiar to 
Shakspeare. 
Such neighbour-nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partializxe 
Th’ unstooping firmness of my upright soul. 
Shakspeare. 
No man, drenched in hate, can promise to him- 
self the candidness of an upright judge ; his hate 
will partialize his opinion. Feltham, Res, ii. 62. 


Pa‘RTIALLy. adv. (from partial. ] 
1. With unjust favour or dislike. 


2. In part; not totally. 

That stole into a total verity, which was but 

partially true in its covert sense. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
The message he brought, opened a clear pros- 
pect of eternal salvation, which had been but ob- 
scurely and partially figured in the shadows of 
the law. Rogers. 


ParrisrLity. x. s. [from partzble.] Divi- 
sibility ; separability. 
PA’RTIBLE. adj. [from part.] Divisible ; 


separable. 

Make the moulds partible, glued or cemented 
together, that you may open them, when you take 
out the fruit. Bacon. 

The same body, in one circumstance, is more 
weighty, and, in another, is more partible. 

Digby on the Sout. 
Parti'cipasLe. adj. [from partictpate. | 
That may be shared or partaken. 

Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine 
essence with this connotation, as it is variously 
imitable or participable by created beings. 

Norris, Miscell, 

Parti'crpant. adj. [ participant, Fr. from 

participate.| Sharing ; having share or 
part: with of 

During the parliament, he published his pro- 
clamation, offering pardon to all such as had taken 
arms, or been participant of any attempts against 
him; so as they submitted themselves. Bacon. 

The prince saw he should confer with one par- 
ticipant of more than monkish speculations. 

Wotton. 

If any part of my body be so mortified, as it be- 
comes like a rotten branch of a tree, it putrefies, 
and is not participant of influence derived from my 
soul, because it is now no longer in it to quicken 
it. Hale. 

Parti'cipant.* n.s. A partaker. 

His eye was forward, how he might make his 
people participants with him in the blessing of bap- 
tism. Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. (1653,) p. 48. 

Relations, both in print and manuscript, com- 
posed by their own members, the participants in 
their most sacred and mysterious rites. 

Warburton, Doct. of Grace, p. 153. 
To PARTICIPATE. v. x. [ particzpo, Lat. 
articiper, French.] 
1. To partake ; to have share. 
Th’ other instruments 
Did see, and hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel ; 
And mutually participate. Shakspeare. 
2. With of. 

An aged citizen brought forth all his provisions, 
and said, that as he did communicate unto them 
his store, so would he participate of their wants. 

Hayward. 
3. With in. 
E 2 
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His delivery, and thy joy thereon, 

In both which we, as next, participate. Milton, S.A. 
4. To have part of more things than one. 

Few creatures participate of the nature of plants 
and metals both. Bacon. 

God, when heaven and earth he did create, 
Form’d man, who should of both participate. 

Denham. 

Those bodies, which are under a light, which is 
extended and distributed equally through all, 
should participate of each other’s colours. Dryden. 

5. To have part of something common with 
another. 

The species of audibles seem to participate more 
with local motion, like percussions made upon the 
air. Bacon. 

To Participate, v.a. To partake; to 
receive part of; to share. 

As Christ’s incarnation and passion can be ayail~ 
able to no man’s good, which is not made partaker 
of Christ, neither can we participate him without 
his presence. Hooker. 

The French seldom atchieved any honourable 
acts without Scottish hands, who therefore are to 
participate the glory with them. Camden, Rem. 

Fellowship, 
Such as I seek, fit to participate 
All rational delight ; wherein the brute 
Cannot be human consort. Milton, P. L. 
PARTICIPATION. n. 5. [ participation, Fr. 
from participate. | 
1, The state of sharing something in com- 
mon. 

Civil society doth more content the nature of 
man, than any private kind of solitary living ; be- 
cause, in society, this good of mutual participation 
is so much larger. Hooker. 

Their spirits are so married in conjunction, with 
the participation of society, that they flock together 
in consent, like so many wild geese. 

Shakspeare, Henry IV. 

A joint coronation of himself and his queen 
might give any countenance of participation of title. 

Bacon. 
2. The act or state of receiving or having 
part of something. 

All things seek the highest, and covet more or 
less the partictpation of God himself. Hooker. 

Those deities are so by participation, and sub- 
ordinate to the supreme. Stilling fleet. 

What an honour, that God should admit us into 
such a blessed participation of himself! Atterbury. 

Convince them, that brutes have the least par- 
ticipation of thought, and they retract. Bentley. 

Your genius should mount above that mist, in 
which its participation and neighbourhood with 
earth long involved it. Pope. 

3. Distribution ; division into shares. 

It sufficeth not, that the country hath wherewith 
to sustain even more than to live upon it, if means 
be wanting whereby to drive convenient participa- 
tion of the general store into a great number of 
well-deservers. / Tialegh. 

PARTY CIPATIVE.* adj. [from participate.] 
Capable of partaking, 
PaRTICYPIAL.} adj. [ participialis, Lat.) 
Having the nature of a participle. > 
The participle, with an article before 
it, and the preposition of after it, be- 
comes a substantive, expressing the ac- 
tion itself which the verb signifies. This 
rule arises from the nature and idiom of 
our language, and from as plain a prin- 
ciple as any on which it is founded; 
namely, that a word which has the article 
before it, and the possessive preposition 
of atter it, must be a noun; and if.a 
noun, it ought to follow the construction 
of a noun, and not have the regimen of 
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averb. It is the participial termination 
of this sort of words, that is apt to de- 
ceive us, and make us treat them as if 
they were of an amphibious species, 
partly nouns, and partly verbs. — That 
these participial words are sometimes 
real nouns, is undeniable ; for they have 
a plural number as such : as, “ the out- 
goings of the morning.” 
Lowth, Eng. Grammar. 
Parricr ratty. adv. [from participle.) 
In the sense or manner of a participle. 
PA/RTICIPLE. xn. s. [ participiwm, Latin.] 
1. A word partaking at once the qualities 
of a noun and verb. 

A participle is a particular sort of ad- 
jective, formed from a verb, and together 
with its signification of action, passion, 
or some other manner of existence, sig- 
nifying the time thereof. 

Clarke, Lat. Grammar. 
2. Any thing that participates of different 


things. Not used. 
The participles or confiners between plants and 
living creatures, are such as are fixed, though they 


have a motion in their parts: such as oysters and | 


cockles, Bacon. 
Pa‘rticLe. n.s. [ particule, Fr. particula, 
Lat. | 
1. Any small portion of a greater sub- 


stance. 

From any of the other unreasonable demands, 
the houses had not given their commissioners au- 
thority in the least particle to recede. Clarendon. 

There is not one grain in the universe, either 
too much or too little, nothing to be added, no- 
thing to be spared; nor so much as any one par- 
ticle of it, that mankind may not be either the bet- 
ter or the worse for, according as ’tis applied. 

LT Estrange. 

With particles of heavenly fire, 

The God of nature did his soul inspire. Dryden. 
Curious wits, 

With rapture, with astonishment reflect, 

On the small size of atoms, which unite 

To make the smallest particle of light. Blackmore. 

It is not impossible, but that microscopes may, 
at length, be improved to the discovery of the par- 
ticles of bodies, on which their colours depend. 

Newton, Opt. 

Blest with more particles of heavenly flame. 

Granville. 
2. A word unvaried by inflection. 

Till Arianism had made it a matter of sharp- 
ness and subtilty of wit to be a sound believing 
christian, men were not curious what syllables or 
particles of speech they used. Hooker. 

The Latin varies the signification of verbs and 
nouns, not as the modern languages, by particles 
pretixed, but by changing the last syllables. 

Locke on Education. 

Particles ave the words, whereby the mind signi- 
fies what connection it gives to the several affirma~ 
tions and negations, that it unites in one continued 
reasoning or narration. Locke. 

In the Hebrew tongue, there is a particle, con- 
sisting but of one single letter, of which there are 
reckoned up above fifty several significations. 

Locke. 
PARTYCULAR. adj. [ particulier, Fr.] 
1. Relating to single persons; not ge- 
neral, 

He, as well with general orations, as particular 
dealing with men of most credit, made them see 
how necessary it was. Sidney. 

As well for particular application to special oc- 
casions, as also in other manifold respects, infinite 
treasures of wisdom are abundantly to be found in 
the Holy Scripture, Hooker. 
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6. In particular. 
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2. Individual ; one distinct from others. 


Wheresoever one plant draweth such a particu- 
lay juice out of the earth, as it qualifieth the earth, 
so as that juice, which remaineth, is fit for the 
other plant; there the neighbourhood doth good. 

Bacon. 

This is true of actions considered in their ge- 
neral nature or kind, but not considered in their 
particular individual instances. South. 

Artists, who propose only the imitation of such 
a particular person, without election of ideas, have 
often been reproached for that omission. Dryden. 


3. Noting properties or things peculiar. 


Of this prince there is little particular memory ; 
only that he was very studious and learned. Bacon. 


4, Attentive to things single and distinct. 


Ihave ween particular in examining the rea- 
son of children’s inheriting the property of their 
fathers, because it will give us farther light in the 
inheritance of power, Locke. 


5. Single; not general; one among many. 


Rather performing his general commandment, 
which had ever been to embrace virtue, than any 
new particular, sprung out of passion, and con- 
trary to the former. Sidney. 


6. Odd; having something that eminently 


distinguishes him from others. This 
is commonly used in a sense of con- 
tempt. * 


PARTICULAR. N.'S. 
1. A single instance ; a single point. 


I must reserve some particulars, which it is not 
lawful for me to reveal, Bacon. 
Those notions are universal, and what is uni- 
versal must needs proceed from some universal 
constant principle; the same in all particulars, 
which can be nothing else but human nature. 
South. 
Having the idea of an elephant or an angle in 
my mind, the first and natural inquiry is, whether 
such a thing does exist? and this knowledge is 
only of particulars. Locke. 
The master could hardly sit on his horse for 
laughing, all the while he_was giving me the par- 
ticulars of this story. Addison. 
Vespasian he resembled in many particulars. 
Swift. 


2. Individual ; private person. 


It is the greatest interest of particulars, to ad- 
vance the good of the community, L’ Estrange. 


3. Private interest. 


Our wisdom must be such, as doth not propose 
to itself 7d {tov our own particular, the partial 
and immoderate desire whereof poisoneth where- 
soever it taketh place; but the scope and mark, 
which we are to aim at, is the publick and common 
good, Hooker. 

They apply their minds even with hearty affec- 
tion and zeal, at the least, unto those branches of 
publick prayer, wherein their own particular is 
moved, Hooker. 

His general lov’d him 
In a most dear particular. Shakspeare. 

We are likewise to give thanks for temporal 
blessings, whether such as concern the publick, as 
the prosperity of the church, or nation, and all 
remarkable deliverances afforded to either ; or else 
such as concern our particular, Wh. Duty of Man. 


4, Private character; single self; state of 


an individual. 
For his particular, Vl receive him gladly ; 
But not one follower. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


5. A minute detail of things singly enu- 


merated. 

The reader has a particular of the hooks, wherein 
this law was written. Ayliffe, Parergon. 
Peculiarly ; distinctly. 

Inyention is called a muse, authors ascribe to 
each of them, in particular, the sciences which they 
have inyented. Dryden. 
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And if we will take them, as they were directed, 
in particular to her, or in her, as their represent- 
ative, to all other women, they will, at most, concern 
the female sex only, and import no more but that 
subjection, they should ordinarily be in, to their 


husbands. Locke. 
This in particular happens to the lungs. 
Blackmore. 
PARTICULA’RITY. n. Ss. [ particularité, Fr. 
from particular. ] 


1. Distinct notice or enumeration. 

So did the boldness of their affirmation accom- 
pany the greatness of what they did affirm, even 
descending to particujarities, what kingdoms he 
should overcome. Sidney. 

2. Singleness ; individuality ; sinle act; 
single case. 

Knowledge imprinted in the minds of all men, 
whereby both general principles for directing of 
human actions are comprehended, and conclu- 
sions derived from them, upon which conclusions 
groweth, in particularity, the choice of good and 
evil. f esl Hooker. 

3. Petty account ; private incident. 

To see the titles that were most agreeable to 
such an emperor, the flatteries that he lay most 
open to, with the like particularities only to be met 
with on medals, are certainly not a little pleasing. 

Addison. 
4, Something belonging to single persons. 

Let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
Particularities and petty sounds 
To cease. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

5. Something peculiar. 

I saw an old heathen altar, with this particu- 
larity, that it was hollowed like a dish at one end ; 
but not the end on which the sacrifice was laid. 

Addison on Italy. 
He applied himself to the coquette’s heart ; there 
occurred many particularities in this dissection. 
Addison. 
To Parti cuLaRize, v. a. [ particulariser, 
Fr. from particular.] To mention dis- 
tinctly ; to detail ; to shew minutely. 

The leanness that afflicts us, is an inventory to 
particularize their abundance. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

He not only boasts of his parentage as an Israel- 
ite, but particularizes his descent from Benjamin. 

Atterbury. 

To PARTI‘CULARIZE.* v.n. To be par- 

ticular ; to be attentive to things single 
and distinct. 

The parson questions what order is kept in the 
house, as about prayers morning and evening 
on their knees, reading of Scripture, catechizing, 
singing of psalms, at their work, and on holydays; 
who can read, who not: and sometimes he hears 
the children read himself, and blesseth, encouraging 
also the servants to learn to read, and offering to 
have them taught on holydays by his servants. . If 
the parson were ashamed of particularizing in these 
things, he were not fit to be a parson. 

Herbert, Country Parson, ch, 14. 
PARrtTIrcuLARLy. adv. [from particular.] 
1. Distinctly ; singly ; not universally. 

Providence, that universally casts its eye over 
all the creation, is yet pleased more particularly to 
fasten it upon some. South, Serm. 

2. In an extraordinary degree. 
This exact propriety of Virgil, I particularly 
regarded as a great part of his character. Dryden. 

With the flower and the leaf I was so particu~ 
larly pleased, both for the invention and the mo- 
ral, that I commend it to the reader. Dryden. 

To Particuvate, v. n. [from particular.] 
To make mentionrsingly. Obsolete. 
: I may not particulate of Alexander Hales, the 
irrefragable doctor. Camden, Rem» 

Pa‘rtine.* ns, [from part.] 

1, Division. | 


PAR 


The king of Babylon stood at the parting of the 
way, at the head of the two ways. Ezek. xxi,21. 


2. Separation. 
3. [In chymistry.] An operation by which 


gold and silver are separated from each 
other. 


4, [In naval language.] State of being 


driven from the anchors, when the ship 
has broke her cable. 


Pa/rTIsan.} 7. s. [pertuisane, French. Dr. 


Johnson. — Robert Stevens and Menage 
derive pertutsane from the Lat. pertundo, 
to strike through; pertundo, pertusus, 
pertuis, pertusa, pertusana, pertuisane. 
Serenius from the old Goth. dard, an 
axe; and that from Jeria, to strike; 
thence the Germ. dardike, a little axe, 
and the low Lat. barducium, whence the 


French word. | 
1. A kind of pike or halberd, 
Let us 
Find out the prettiest dazied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partisans 
A grave. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Shall I strike at it with my partesan ? 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
He held a partisan in his hand, and had a great 
basket-hilt sword by his side. 
Sir T. Herbert, Mem. of K. Ch.I. p.85. 
2. [From parti, French.] An adherent to 
a faction. 
Some of these partisans concluded, the govern- 
ment had hired men to be bound and pinioned. 
Addison, 
I would be glad any partisan would help me to 
a tolerable reason, that, because Clodius and Curio 
agree with me in a few singular notions, I must 
blindly follow them in all. Swift. 
3. The commander of a party detached 
from the main body upon some sudden 


excursion. 
4. A commander’s leading staff. Ainsworth. 


PARTITION. x. s. [partiéion, Fr. par- 
titio, Lat.] 
1. The act of dividing; a state of being 


divided. 
We grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition. Shakspeare. 
9.. Division; separation ; distinction. 

We haye, in this respect, our churches divided 
by certain partition, although not so many in num- 
ber as theirs. Hooker. 

Can we not 
Partition make with spectacles so precious 
*Twixt fair and foul? Shakspeare. 

We shall be winnow’d with so rough a wind, 
That ev’n our corn shall seem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. Shaks. 

The day, month, and year, measured by them, 
are used as standard measures, as likely others ar- 
bitrarily deduced from them by partition or col- 
lection. Holder on Time. 

3. Part divided from the rest; separate 
part. 

Lodg’d in a small partition ; and the rest 
Ordain’d for uses to his Lord best known. 

Milton. 
4, That by which different parts are se- 
parated. 

It doth not follow, that God, without’ respect, 
doth teach us to erect between us and them a par- 
tition wall of difference in such things indifferent 
as haye been disputed of, Hooker. 

Make partitions of wood in a hogshead, with 
holes in them, and mark the difference of their 
sound from that of an hogshead without such par- 
titions. Bacon. 
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Partition firm and sure, 

The waters underneath from those above 
Dividing. Milton, P.L. 

Enclosures our factions haye made in the 
church, become a great partition wall to keep 
others out of it. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

At one end of it, is a great partition, designed 
for an opera. Addison. 

The partition between good and evil is broken 
down; where one sin has entered, legions will 
force their way. Rogers. 


5. Part where separation is made. 


The mound was newly made, no sight could 
pass 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grass, 


The well united sods so closely lay. Dryden. 


To PARTI TION. v.a. To divide into dis- 


tinct parts. 
These sides are uniform without, though seve- 
rally partitioned within. Bacon. 


PA‘RTLET.T 2. S. 
1. A ruff or band worn by women; “a 


kind of kercher for the neck, so called 
because the neck is the parizng of the 
head and body.” Butler, Eng. Gramm. 
1633. It is still a northern word. 

Tn that day shall the Lord take away the gorge- 
ousness of their apparel, and spangs, chains, 
partlettes; and collets, 

Knight, Tr. of Truth, (1580,) fol.7. 

Tir’d with pinn’d ruffs, and fans, and parilet 
strips, Bp. Hall. 

He commanded the women, which followed his 
army, to cast their kerchiefs and partlets on the 
ground, wherein their enemies being entangled by 
their spurs (for though horsemen, they were forced 
to alight, and fight on foot, through the roughness 
of the place,) were slain before they could unloose 
their feet. Fuller, Holy State, p.113. 

9. A hen. 

Thou dotard, thou art woman tir’d; unroosted 
By thy dame partlet here. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
Dame partlet was the sovereign of his heart. 

Dryden, Cock and Fon. 
Pa‘rtty. adv. [from part.| In some mea- 
sure; in some degree; in part. 

That part, which, since the coming of Christ, 
partly hath embraced, and partly shall hereafter 
embrace the Christian religion, we term, as by a 
more proper name, the church of Christ. Hooker. 

They thought it reasonable to do all possible 
honour to their memories; partly that others 
might be encouraged to the same patience and for- 
titude, and partly that virtue, even in this world, 
might not lose its reward. Nelsin. 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always very 
notorious for leading a life of laziness and plea-~ 
sure, which I take to arise out of the wonderful 
plenty of their country, that does not make labour 
so necessary to them, and partly out of the temper 
of their climate, that relaxes the fibres of their 
bodies, and disposes the people to such an idle 
indolent humour. Addison on Italy. 

Pa’RtNeRr. n. s. [from part. | 
1. Partaker; sharer ; one who has part in 
any thing ; associate. 
My noble partner ; 
You greet with present grace. Shaks. Macbeth. 

Those of the race of Sem were no partners in 

the unbelieving work of the tower, Ralegh, Hist. 
To undergo 
Myself the total crime; or to accuse 
My other self, the partner of my life. Milton, P.L. 

Sapor, king of Persia, had an heaven of glass, 
which sitting in his estate, he trod upon, calling 
himself brother to the sun and moon, and partner 
with the stars. Peacham. 

The soul continues in her action, till her pariner 
is again qualified to bear her company. Addison. 


2. One who dances with another. 


Lead in your ladies every one ; sweet partner, 
I must not yet forsake you. Shaks. Hen. VILL. 


oe 


To Pa’RTNeER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

join; to associate with a partner. 

A lady who 
So fair, and fasten’d to an empery, 
Would make the great’st king double to be 
partner’ d 

With tomboys, hired with self-exhibition, 

Which your own coffers yield. Shakspeare. 
Pa’RTNERSHIP. n. Ss. [from partner.) 
1. Joint interest or property. 

He does possession keep, 

And is too wise to hazard partnership. Dryden. 
2. The union of two or more in the same 

trade. 

>Tis a necessary rule in alliances, partnerships, 

and all manner of civil dealings, to have a strict 

regard to the disposition of those we have to do 

withal. L’ Estrange. 
Partoo'K. Preterite of partake. 
PA‘RTRIDGE. 2. s. [perdriz, French; per- 


tris, Welsh; perdix, Lat.] A bird of 


game. 
The king is come out to seek a flea, as when 
one doth hunt a partridge in the mountains. 
1 Sam. xxvi.20. 
PARTURIENT.F adj. [parturiens, Lat. ] 
About to bring forth. 
In mid state, I call’t parturient, 


PARTURITION.$ 1” S- 
Lat. ] 

1. The state of being about to bring 
forth. 

Conformation of parts is required, not only unto 
the previous conditions of birth, but also unto the 
parturition or very birth, Brown, Vulg. Err. 

2, Any production. 

The ardency of love, which we have to any new 
parturition, is by some space of time abated, after 
that we haye diverted to some other employment ; 
amongst which, as amongst children, commonly 
the youngest is most affected. 

Instruct. for Orat. (1682,) p.132. 

Pa‘rturE.* z.s. Departure. Not in use. 

The tydings bad, 
Which now in faery court all men do tell, 
Which turned hath great mirth to mourning sad, 
Ts the late ruine of proud Marinell, 
And sudden parture of faire Florimell 
To find him forth. Spenser, I. Q. iii. vili.46. 

PARTY. n.s. [partié, French.] 

1. A number of persons confederated by 
similarity of designs or opinions in op- 
position to others ; a faction. 

When any of these combatants strips his terms 
of ambiguity, I shall think him a champion. for 
truth, and not the slave of vain glory or a party. 

Locke. 

This account of party patches will appear im- 
probable to those, who live at a distance from the 
fashionable world. Addison. 

Party writers are so sensible of the secret virtue 
of an innuendo, that they never mention the q——n 
at length. Spectator. 

This party rage in women only serves to aggra- 
yate animosities that reign among them. Addison. 

As he never leads the conversation into the vio- 
lence and rage of party disputes, f listened to him 
with pleasure. Tatler. 

Division between those of the same party, 
exposes them to their enemies. 5 Pope. 

2, One of two litigants. 

When you are hearing a matter between party 
and party, if pinched with the colick, you make 
faces like mummers, and dismiss the controversy 
more entangled by your hearing : all the peace you 
make in their cause is calling both parties knaves. 


Shakspeare. 
The cause of both parties shall come before the 
judges, Ex. xxii. 9. 


PA’RTY-COLOURED. adj. 
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If a bishop be a party to a suit, and excommu- 
nicates his adversary ; such excommunication shall 
not bar his adversary from his action. 

Ayliffe, Parergon- 


3. One concerned in any affair. 


The child was prisoner to the womb, and is 
Freed and enfranehis’d ; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of 


The trespass of the queen. Shakspeare. 
I do suspect this trash 
To be a party in this injury. Shakspeare. 


4, Side; persons engaged against each 


other. 


Our foes, compell’d by need, have peace em- | 


brac’d : 
The peace, both parties want, is like to last. Dryd. 


5. Cause ; side. 


Aigle came in, to make their party good. 


Dryden. 
6. A select assembly. 
Let me extol a cat, on oysters fed, 
T’ll have a party at the Bedford-head. Pope. 


If the clergy would a little study the arts of 
conversation, they might be welcome at every 
party, where there was the least regard for polite- 
ness or good sense. Swift. 


7. Particular person; a person distinct 


from, or opposed to, another. 


As she paced on, she was stopped with a number 
of trees, so thickly placed together, that she was 
afraid she should, with rushing through, stop the 
speech of the lamentable party, which she was so 
desirous to understand. Sidney. 

The minister of justice may, for publick ex- 
ample, virtuously will the execution of that party, 
whose pardon another, for consanguinity’s sake, 
as virtuously may desire. Hooker. 

If the jury found, that the party slain was of 
English race, it had been adjudged felony. 

Davies on Ireland. 

How shall this be compast? canst thou bring 
me to the party ? Shakspeare, Tempest. 

The smoke, received into the nostrils, causes 
the party to lie as if he were drunk. 

Abbot, Desc. of the World. 

The imagination of the party to be cured, is not 
needful to coneur ; for it may be done without the 
knowledge of the party wounded. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

He that confesses his sin and prays for pardon, 
hath punished his fault: and then there is nothing 
left to be done by the offended party, but to return 
to charity. Bp. Taylor. 

Though there is a real difference between one 
man and another, yet the party, who has the ad- 
vantage, usually magnifies the inequality. 

Collier on Pride. 


8. A detachment of soldiers: as, he com- 


manded the party sent thither. 


[party and co- 
lowred.| Having diversity of colours. 
The fulsome ewes, 
Then. conceiving, did, in yeaning time, 
Fall party-colour’dlambs.  Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
The leopard was valuing himself upon the lustre 
of his party-colowred skin. TP? Estrange. 
From one father both, 
Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colour’d 
cloth. Dryden. 
Constrain’d him in a bird, and made him fly 
With party-colour’d plumes a chattering pie. 
Dryden. 
I looked with as much pleasure upon the little 
party-colowred assembly, as upon a bed of tulips. 
Addison, Spect. 
Nor is it hard to beautify each month 
With files of party-colow’d fruits. Philips. 
Four knaves in garb succinct, a trusty band, 
And party-colour’d troops a shining train, 


Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 


Pa’rry-sury. n.s. [In law.] A jury in 
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| some trials half foreigners and half 
natives. 
Pa‘rry-MAN.} n. s. [party and man.| A 
factious person; an abettor of a party. 
The most violent party-men I have ever ob- 
served, are such as, in the conduct of their lives, 
have discovered least signs of religion or morality. 
Swift, Proj. for the Adv. of Religion. 
| Pa’rty-wALL. 2. s. [party and wall.| Wall 
that separates one house from the next. 
Tis an ill custom among bricklayers to work 
up a whole story of the party-walls, before they 
work up the fronts. Moxon. 


PA’RVIS.} n.s. (French. Menage de- 
rives the word from the Lat. paradisus, 
changing d into v; and shews abund- 
antly that paradisus was used for a place 
or portico before a church, Mr.Warton 
thinks it to have been an ambulatory ; 
many of our old religious houses having 
had a place called paradise.] A church 
or church porch: applied to the moot- 
ings or law-disputes among young stud- 
ents in the inns of courts, and also to 
that disputation at Oxford, called dis- 
putatio in parvisiis. Dr. Johnson from 
Bailey. The parvis, or place of disput- 
ation in London, is supposed by Dug- 
dale to have been called the pervyse of 
Paules. 

A sergeant of the lawe, ware and wise, 
That often hadde yben at the parvis. 
Chaucer, C. T, Prol. 
In the year 1300, children were taught to sing 
and read in the parvis of St. Martin’s church at 
Norwich. Warton, Hist. E. P.i. 453. 

Pa’RviTupE. n.s. [from parvus, Latin. ] 
Littleness ; minuteness. Not used. 

The little ones of parvitude canmot reach to the 
same floor with them. Glanville. 

Pa’rvity. n.s. [from parvus, Lat.] Lit- 
tleness ; minuteness. Not used. 

What are these for fineness and parvity to those 
minute animalcula discovered in pepper-water? 


ay. 
PAS. n.s. [French.] Precedence; right 
of going foremost. 

In her poor circumstances, she still preserved the 
mien of a gentlewoman; when she came into any 
full assembly, she would not yield the pas to the 
best of them. Arbuthnot. 


PASCH.* x.s. [pask, old Fr. payche, 
Sax. paska, Goth. racya, Gr. from the 
Heb. pasahh. | 

1. The passover. 

The paske was full nygh, a feeste day of the 
Jewis. Wicliffe, St. John, vi. 
What feast it was, is questionable ; whether the 

pasch, — or whether pentecost. 
Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 

2. The feast of Easter. Bullokar. 

Pascu-Ece.* n. s. [“ Pashegg dicebantur 
ova que varie ornata, varioque colore 
inducta, muneris loco olim tempore Pas- 
chatis mittebantur ; idque in memoriam 
redeuntis libertatis ova manducandi, 
que sub jejunii tempore, durante Ca- 
tholicismo, interdicta erant.” Ihre, Lex. 
Suio. Goth.] An egg dyed or stained, 
presented, about the time of Easter, in 
several parts of the north of England, 
to this day, to young persons; cor- 
ruptly called in Cumberland pace egg 
in Northumberland, according to Mr. 
Brand, paste egg. Of the great anti- 
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— quity of this custom, and of its usage 
among various nations, see an account 
in Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol. i. 
‘p. 142. et seq. Where another origin 
is pointed out than what Ihre has given 
in his Glossary already cited; the egg 
having been considered as the emblem 
of the universe, and also of the resur- 
rection. 


Holy ashes, holy pace eggs, and flanes; palmes, 
and palme boughs. 

Beehive of the Rom. Church, (1579,) fol. 14. b. 
PAscH-FLOWER.* See PasQUE-FLOWER. 
Pa’scHaL.} adj. [ paschal, French; pas- 

chalis, Lat.] 
1. Relating to the passover. 
It was an essential part of the paschal law that 


the lamb should be slain. 
Pearson on the Creed, Art.4. 


2, Relating to Easter. 

That this dispute [concerning the feast of Eas- 
ter] might never arise again, these paschal canons 
were then established. 

Wheatley on the Comm. Prayer. 


To PASH.¥ v. a. [from the Teut. perssen, 
(which means to press,) in Dr. Johnson’s 
opinion; from the Su. Goth. dasa, to 
beat, in Serenius’s. It is more probably 
from the Greek verb, raiw, mraicw, to 
strike. Or it may be another form of 
push.| To strike; to crush; to push 
against ; to dash with violence. 

Death came dryvyng after, and all to dust pashed 
Kings, and kaysers, knightes, and popes. : 
Vis. of P. Plowman. 
He was pashed on the pate with a pot. 
Barret, Alv. 


They their heads together pasht. Drayton. 
With my armed fist, 
Ll pash him o’er the face, Shakspeare. 


When the battering ram 
Were fetching his career backwards, to pash 
Me with his horns to pieces. 
Massinger’s Virg. Martyr. 
He was pashing it [his lute] against a tree. 
Ford, Lover’s Melancholy. 
Thy cunning engines have with labour rais’d 
My heavy anger, like a mighty weight, 


_ To fall and pash thee dead, Dryden. 
Pasu.{ x. 5s. [from the verb. ] 
}. A blow; a stroke. Sherwood. 


Learn pash and knock, and beat and mall. 
How to choose a good Wife, (1602.) 
2. A face, according to Sir T. Hanmer, 
whose authority Dr. Johnson follows, 
with the etymology of paz, Spanish, a 
kiss ; but, in the passage cited, the word 
means nothing more than push ; a pash, 
in some places denoting a young bull- 
calf pushing out his horns; and a mad 

pash, 2 mad-brained boy. 
Thou want’st a rough pash, and the shoots that 
I have, 

To be full like me. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
PasQUE-FLOWER.{ 2.5. [ pulsatilla, La- 
tin.] A flower. Miller. 
The wild anemony is called pasgue-flower, from 

the paschal solemnity of our Saviour’s death. 
Stukely, Pale@ogr- Sacra, p. 13. 


PA’SQUIL.T n.s. [from Pasquino, 
PA‘SQUIN. a statue at Rome, to 
PASQUINA’DE. ) which they affix any 


lampoon or paper of satirical observ- 
ation. Dr. Johnson. — The statue is 
said to have taken its name from one 
Pasquin, a cobbler of Rome, noted for 
his gibes and sneers, See Menage. Of 
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pasquin and pasquinade, the direct de- 
scendants of this term, Dr. Johnson has 
given no example.] A lampoon. 

Others make long libels and pasquits, defaming 
men of good life. Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pref. p.26- 

He never valued any pasquils that were dropped 
up and down, to think them worthy of his revenge, 

Howell. 

The pasguils, lampoons, and libels we meet with 
now-a-days, are a sort of playing with the four- 
and-twenty letters, without sense, truth, or wit. 

Tatler. 

The Grecian wits, who satire first began, 

Were pleasant pasguins on the life of man. 
Dryden, Epist. 9. 

The pasquinade was a witty one, but the event 
turned the point of it against the party by which 
it was made. 

Ld. Lyttelton, on the Conv. of St. Paul. 

Among other pasquinades, there were prints or 
pictures representing her majesty naked, meager, 
withered, and wrinkled, 

Warton, Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 58. 
To Pa’squi.* 
To Pa’sQuin. 

They are grievously vexed with these pasqguilling 
libels and satires. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p.148. 

Not that any man desires to see himself pas- 
quined and affronted. 

Dryden, Ded. of the D. of Guise. 
Pa’squiLLer.* [from pasguil.] A lam- 
pooner. 

Adrian the sixth, pope, was so highly offended 
and grievously vexed with pasguillers at Rome, 
that he gave command that statue should be de- 
molished. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p.149. 

Any triobolary pasquiller —is licensed to throw 
dirt in the faces of sovereign princes, in open 
printed language: but I hope the times will mend. 

Howell, Lett. ii. 48. 


To PASS.} 2. . (passer, French ; passus, 
a step, Latin. Dr. Johnson. — From 
the Heb. pasahn.] 

1. To go; to move from one place to an- 
other; to be progressive. Commonly 


with some particle. 
Tell him his long trouble is passing 

Out of this world. Shaksp. Hen. VIII. 
If Ihave found favour in thy sight, pass not 
away from thy servant. - Gen. xviii. 3. 
While my glory passeth by, 1 will put thee in a 
clift of the rock, and will cover thee while I pass 
by. Exod. xxxiii. 22. 
Thus I will cut off him that passeth out, and 
him that returneth. Ezek. XXxv. 7. 

This heap and this pillar be witness, that I will 
not pass over to thee, and that thou shalt not pass 
over it and this pillar unto me for harm. 

Gen, Xxxi. 52, 

An idea of motion not passing on, is not better 
than idea of motion at rest. Locke. 

Heedless of those cares, with anguish stung, 
He felt their fleeces as they pass’d along. Pope. 

Tf the cause be visible, we stop at the instru- 
ment, and seldom pass on to him that directed it. 

Wake, Prepar. for Death. 
2. To go forcibly ; to make way. 

Her face, her hands were torn 

With passing through the brakes. Dryden, 
3. To make a change from one thing to 
another. 

Others dissatistied with what they have, and not 
trusting to those innocent ways of getting more, 
fall to others, and pass from just to unjust. 

Temple, Miscell. 


i v.a. ‘To lampoon. 


4, To vanish; to be lost. 
He hath also stablished them for ever and ever; 
he hath made a decree which shall not pass. 
Ps. cxlviii. 6. 
Trust not too much to that enchanting face ; 
Beauty’s a charm, but soon the charm will pass. 
Dryden. 


9. To go beyond bounds. 


EARS 


5. To be spent; to go away progres- 


sively. 

The time, when the thing existed, is the idea of 
that space of duration, which passed between some 
fixed period and the being of that thing. Locke. 

We see that one who fixes his thoughts very in- 
tently on one thing, so as to take but little notice 
of the succession of ideas that pass in his mind, 
whilst he is taken up with that earnest contempla- 
tion, lets slip out of his account a good part of 
that duration, and thinks that time shorter than 
it is. Loeke. 


6. To be at an end; to be over. 


Their officious haste, 
Who would before have borne him to the sky, 
Like eager Romans, ere all rites were past, 
Did let too soon the sacred eagle fly. Dryden. 


7..To die; to pass from the present life 


to another state. See PASSINGBELL. 
The pangs of death do make him grin ; 


Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably. Shaks, 


8. To be changed by regular gradation. 


Inflammations are translated from other parts to 
the lungs; a pleurisy easily passeth into a perip- 
neumony. Arbuthnot. 
Obsolete. 

Why this passes, Mr. Ford: —you are not to 
go loose any longer, you must be pinioned, 

Shakspeare. 
10. To be in any state. 

I will cause you to pass under the rod, and I 

will bring you into the bond of the covenant. 
ek, XX. 37. 
11. To be enacted. 

Many of the nobility spoke in parliament 
against those things, which were most grateful to 
his majesty, and which still passed, notwithstand - 
ing their contradiction. Clarendon. 

Among the laws that pass’d, it was decreed, 
That conquer’d Thebes from bondage should be 

freed. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

12. To be effected ; to exist. Unless this 

may be thought a noun with the articles 

suppressed, and be explained thus: it 
came to the pass that. 

I have heard it enquired, how it might be 
brought to pass that the church should every 
where have able preachers to instruct the people. 

Hooker. 

When the case required dissimulation, if they 
used it, it came to puss that the former opinion of 
their good faith made them almost invisible. 

Bacon, Ess. 
13. To gain reception; to become cur- 
rent: as, this money will not pass. 

That trick, said she, will not pass twice. 

Hudibras. 

Though frauds may pass upon men, they are as 

open as the light to him that searches the heart. 
L’ Estrange. 

Their excellencies will not pass for such in the 
opinion of the learned, but only as things which 
have less of error in them. Dryden. 

False eloquence passeth only where true is not 
understood, and nobody will commend bad writers, 
that.is acquainted with good. 

Felton on the Classicks. 

The grossest suppositions pass upon them, that 
the wild Irish were taken in toyls; but that, in 
some time, they would grow tame. Swift. 

14. To be practised artfully or success- 
fully. 

This practice hath most shrewdly past upon 

thee ; 
‘But when we know the grounds and authors of it, 

Thou shalt be both the plaintiff and the judge. 

Shakspeare. 
15. To be regarded as good or ill. 

He rejected the authority of councils, and so 

do all the reformed ; so that this won’t pass 


for a fault in him, tiJl ’tis proved one in us. 
Alterbury. 
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16. To occur; to be transacted. 
If we would judge of the nature of spirits, we 
must have recourse to our own consciousness’ of 
what passes within our own mind. Watts, Logich. 


¥7. To be done. 

Zeal may be let loose in matters of direct duty, 
as in prayers, provided that no indirect act pass 
upon them to defile them. 

Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 
18. To heed; to regard. Not in use. 

As for these silken-coated slaves, I pass not; 

It is to you, good people, that I speak, 
» O’er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign. 
Shakspeare. 
19. To determine finally; to judge capi- 
tally. 

Though well we may not pass upon his life, 
Without the form of justice; yet our pow’r 
Shall do a courtesy to our wrath. Shakspeare. 


90. To be supremely excellent. 
Sir Hudibras’s passing worth, 
The manner how he sallied forth. 
Hudibras, B. 1. Arg. 
2). To thrust; to make a push in fenc- ; 
ing. 
To see thee fight, to see thee pass thy puncto. 
Shakspeare. 
Both advance 
Against each other, and with sword and lance 
They lash, they foin, they pass, they strive to bore 
Their corslets. Dryden. 
22. To omit to play. 
Full piteous seems young Alma’s case, 
As in a luckless gamester’s place, 
She would not play, yet must not pass. Prior. 


23. To go through the alimentary duct. 
Substances hard cannot be dissolved, but they 
will pass; but such, whose tenacity exceeds the 
powers of digestion, will neither pass, nor be 
converted into aliment. Arbuthnot. 


24. To be ina tolerable state. 

A middling sort of man was left well enough to 
pass by his father, but could never think he had 
enough, so long as any had more. _L’ Estrange. 

25: To Pass away. To be lost; to glide 
off. 

Defining the soul to be a substance that always 
thinks, can serve but to make many men suspect, | 
that they have no souls at all, since they find a 
good part of their lives pass away without thinking. 

Locke. 
26. To Pass away. “To vanish. 

My welfare passeth away as a cloud. 

Job, xxx. 15, 

The heavens shall pass away with a great noise, 
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The people, free from cares, serene and gay, 
Pass all their mild untroubled hours away. 
Addison. 
In the midst of the service, a lady, who had 
passed the winter at London with her husband, 
entered the congregation. Addison, Spect. 


moving. 
Dr. Thurston thinks the principal use of inspir- 
ation to be, to move, or pass the blood, from the 
right to the left ventricle of the heart. 
Derham, Phys.-Theol. 
| 6. To carry hastily. 

I had only time to pass my eye over the medals, 
which are in great number. Addison on Italy. 

7, To transfer to another proprietor, or 
into the hands of another. 

He that will pass his land, 

As I have mine, may set his hand 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 
And make the purchase spread. Herbert. 
And passed his business into other hands. 
Doddridge, Fam. Expos. i. 434, 
8. To strain; to percolate. 

They speak of severing wine from water, passing 

it through ivy wood. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
9. To vent; to pronounce. 

How many thousands take upon them to pass 
their censures on the personal actions of others, 
and pronounce boldly on the affairs of the publick! 

Watts. 

They will commend the work in general, but 
pass so many sly remarks upon it afterwards, as 
shall destroy all their cold praises. 

Watts on the Mind. 
10. To utter ceremoniously. 

Many of the lords and some of the commons 

passed some compliments to the two lords. 
Clarendon. 
11. To utter solemnly ; or judicially. 

All this makes it more prudent, rational and 
pious to search our own ways, than to pass sen- 
tence on other men. Hammond. 

He past his promise, and was as good as his 
word. TL? Estrange- 

12. To transmit; to procure to go. 
Waller passed over five thousand horse and foot 
by Newbridge. Clarendon. 
13. To put an end to, 
This night 
We'll pass the business privately and well. Shatsp. 
14. To surpass ; to excel. 

She more sweet than any bird on bough, 
Would oftentimes amongst them bear a part, 

And strive to pass, as she could well enough, 
Their native musick by her skilful art. Spenser. 


and the elements shall melt with fervent heat. 


2 Pet. iii. 10. 
To Pass.} v. a. 
1. To go beyond. 

As it is advantageable to a physician to be 
called to the cure of a declining disease ; so it is 
for a commander to suppress a sedition, which has 
passed the height; for in both the noxious humour 
doth first weaken, and afterwards waste to nothing. 

Hayward. 
2. To go through: as, the horse passed 
the river. 
3. To go through: in a legal sense. 

Neither of these bills have yet passed the house 
of commons, and some think they may be rejected. 

Swift. 
4. To spend; to live through. * 

Were I not assured he was removed to advan- 
tage, I should pass my time extremely ill without 
“him. Collier. 


Whom dost thou pass in beauty ? 
: Exek, xxxii, 19. 
Martial, thou gav’st far nobler epigrams 
To thy Domitian, than I can my James ; 
But in my royal subject I pass thee, 
Thou flattered’st thine, mine cannot flatter’d be. 
“B. Jonson. 
The ancestor and all his heirs, 
Though they in number pass the stars of heav’n, 
Are still but one. Davies. 
15. To omit; to neglect; whether to do 
or to mention. 
If you fondly pass our proffer’d offer, 
*Tis not the rounder of your old fac’d walls 
Can hide you. Shakspeare, K. John. 
Let me o’erleap that custom ; for J cannot 
Put on the gown, stand naked, and entreat them ; 
Please you that I may pass this doing. — Shaksp. 
I pass the wars, that spotted linxes make 
With their fierce rivals. Dryden. 
I pass their warlike pomp, their proud array. 


You know in what deluding joys we past 
The night that was by heaven decreed our last. 
Dryden. 
We have examples of such, as pass most of their 
nights without dreaming. Locke. 


’ Dryden. 
16. To transcend; to transgress. 
They did pass those bounds, and did return 
since that time, Burnet, Theory. 
17. To admit ; to allow. 


| 5. To impart to any thing the power of 
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The money of every one that passeth the account, 
let the priests take. 2 Kings, xii. 4. 

T’ll pass them all upon account, 
As if your natural self had done ’t. 

18. To enact a law. 

How does that man know, but the decree may 
be already passed against him, and his allowance of 
mercy spent ? South. 

Could the same parliament which addressed with 
so much zeal and earnestness against this evil, pass 
it into alaw? Swift. 

His majesty’s ministers proposed the good of the 
nation, when they advised the passing this patent. 


Swift. 
19. To impose fraudulently. 
The indulgent mother did her care employ, 
And pass’d it on her husband for a boy. Dryden. 
20. To practise artfully ; to make succeed. 
Five of my jests, then stoln, past him a play. 
B. Jonson, Epigr. 100. 
Time lays open frauds, and after that discovery 
there is no passing the same trick upon the mice. 
L’ Estrange. 
21. To send from one place to another: 
as, pass that beggar to his own parish. 


22. To Pass away. To spend; to waste. 

The father waketh for the daughter, lest she 
pass away the flower of her age. —_Ecclus. xii. 9, 

23. To Pass by. To excuse; to forgive. 

However God may pass by single sinners in this 
world; yet when a nation combines against him, 
the wicked shall not go unpunished. Tillotson. 

24. To Pass by. To neglect; to disre- 
gard. 

How far ought this enterprize to wait upon 
these other matters, to be mingled with them, or 
to pass by them, and give law to them, as inferior 
unto itself? Bacon. 

It conduces much to our content, if we pass by 
those things which happen to our trouble, and con- 
sider that which is prosperous; that, by the re- 
presentation of the better, the worse may be blotted 
out. Bp. Taylor, Holy Living. 

Certain passages of Scripture we cannot, with- 
out injury to truth, pass by here in silence. 

Burnet, Theory. 
To omit; to let go un- 


Hudibras. 


95. To Pass over. 
regarded. 

Better to pass him o’er, than to relate 
The cause I have your mighty sire to hate. 

Dryden. 

It does not belong to this place to have that 
point debated, nor will it hinder our pursuit to 
pass it over in silence. Watts. 

The poet passes it over as hastily as he can, as if 
he were afraid of staying in the cave. Dryden. 

The queen asked him, who he was; but he 
passes over this without any reply, and reserves the 
greatest part of his story to a time of more leisure, 

Broome. 
Pass. n. s. [from the verb. ] 
j. A narrow entrance ; an avenue. 
The straight pass was damm’d 
' With dead men. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

It would be easy to defend the passes into the 
whole country, that the king’s army should never 
be able to enter. Clarendon. 

Truth is a strong hold, fortified by God and 
nature, and diligence is properly the understand 
ing’s laying siege to it; so that it must be perpe- 
tually observing all the avenues and passes to it, 
and accordingly making its approaches, South. 

9. Passage; road. 

The Tyrians had no pass to the Red Sea, but 
through the territory of Solomon, and by his-suf+ 
ferance. Ralegh. 

Pity tempts the pass ; 
But the tough metal of my heart resists. Dryden. 
3. A permission to go or come any where. 

They shall protect all that come in, and send 
them to the lord deputy, with their safe conduct or 
pass, to be at his disposition, Spenser on Ireland. 
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; We bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permissive pass, 
And not the punishment, Shakspeare. 
Give quiet pass 
’ Through your dominions for this enterprize. 
Shakspeare. 
My friends remembered me of home; and said, 
If ever fate would signe my passe ; delaid 
It should be now no more. Chapman. 
A gentleman had a pass to go beyond the seas. 
Clarendon. 


4, An order by which vagrants or impo- 


tent persons are sent to their place of 


abode. 


5. Push; thrust in fencing. 
Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
The king hath laid, that in a dozen passes be- 
tween you and him, he shall not exceed you three 
hits. Shakspeare. 
With seeming innocence the crowd beguil’d ; 
But made the desperate passes, when he smil’d. 
Dryden. 
6. State; condition. 


To what a pass are our minds brought, that, 
‘from the right line of virtue, are wryed to these 
crooked shifts ? Sidney. 
After King Henry united the roses, they 
laboured to reduce both English and Irish, which 
work, to what pass and perfection it was brought, 
in queen Elizabeth’s reign, hath been declared. 
Davies on Ireland. 
Tn my feare of hospitable Jove, 
Thou did’st to this passe my affections move. 
Chapman. 
T could see plate, hangings and paintings about 
my house till you had the ordering of me, but I 
am now. brought to such pass, that I can see 
nothing at all. L’ Estrange. 


Matters have been brought to this pass, that if 


one among a man’s sons had any blemish, he laid 
him aside for the ministry, and such an one was 
presently approved. South. 
Pa’ssaBLE. adj. [ passible, Fr. from pass. ] 
1. Possible to be passed or travelled 
‘through or over. 
His body is a passable carkass, if he be not hurt. 
It is a thoroughfare for steel. Shaksp. Cymb. 
Antiochus departed in all haste, weening in his 
pride to make the land navigable, and the sea 
passable by foot. 2 Mac. 


2, Supportable; tolerable; allowable. 


They are crafty and of a passable reach of un- 
derstanding. Howell. 
Lay by Virgil, my version will appear a passable 
beauty when the original muse is absent. Dryden. 
White and red well mingled on the face, make 

what was before but passable, appear beautiful, 
Dryden. 

3. Capable of admission or reception. 

In counterfeits, it is with men as with false 
money; one piece is more or less passable than 
another. TP? Estrange. 

‘These stage advocates are not only without 
truth, but without colour: could they have made 
the slander passable, we should have heard farther. 

Collier. 


4. Popular; well received. This is a 


sense less usual. 

Where there is no eminent odds in sufficiency, it 
is better to take with the more passable, than with 
the more able. . Bacon. 

A man of the one faction, which is most pass- 
able with the other, commonly giveth best way. 

: Bacon, Ess. 


Pa’ssaBiy.* adv. [from passable.] Toler- 


ably ; moderately. 
Other towns are passably rich, and stored with 
shipping ; but not one very poor. - 
Howell, Lett, i. ii, 15. 
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PASSA’DO. n.s. [Italian.] A push; a| 7. Unsettled state; aptness by condition 


thrust. 
A duellist, a gentleman of the very first house ; 
ah! the immortal passado. Shaksp. Rom. and Jul. 


Pa‘ssacu. n.s. [ passage, French.] 
1. Act of passing ; travel; course ; jour- 
ney. 

The story of sucha passage was true, and Jason 
with the rest went indeed to rob Colchos, to which 
they might arrive by boat. Ralegh, Hist. 

So shalt thou best prepar’d endure 
Thy mortal passage when it comes. Milton, P. L. 

All have liberty to take fish, which they do by 
standing in the water by the holes, and so inter- 
cepting their passage, take great plenty of them, 
which otherwise would follow the water under 
ground. Brown, Trav. 

Live like those who look upon themselves as 
being only on their passage through this state, but 
as belonging to that which is to come, Atterbury. 

Though the passage be troublesome, yet it is 
secure, and shall in a little time bring us ease and 
peace at the last. Wake. 

Tn souls prepar’d, the passage is a breath 
From time t’ eternity, from life to death. 

9, Road; way- 

Human actions are so uncertain, as that seemeth 

the best course, which hath most passages out of it. 
Bacon. 

The land enterprize of Panama was grounded 
upon a false account, that the passages towards it 
were no better fortified than Drake had left them. 

Bacon. 


Harte, 


Is there yet no other way besides 
These painful passages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural dust ? 
Milton, P. L. 
Against which open’d from beneath 
A passage down to the earth, a passage wide. 
Milton, P. L. 
To bleed to death was one of the most desirable 
passages out of this world. Fell. 
When the passage is open, land will be turned 
most to great cattle; when shut, to sheep. Temple. 
The Persian army had advanced into the straight 
passages of Cilicia, by which means Alexander with 
his small army was able to fight and conquer 
them. South. 
The passage made by many a winding way, 
Reach’d e’en the room in which the tyrant lay. 
Dryden. 
He plies him with redoubled strokes ; 
Wheels as he wheels; and with his pointed dart 
Explores the nearest passage to his heart. Dryden. 
I wished for the wings of an eagle, to fly away to 
those happy seats; but the genius told me there 
was no passage to them, except through the gates 
of death. Addison. 
T have often stopped all the passages to prevent 
the ants going to their own nest. Addison. 
When the gravel is separated from the kidney, 
oily substances relax the passages. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
3. Entrance or exit; liberty to pass. 
What, are my doors oppos’d against my passage? 
Shakspeare. 
You shall furnish me 
With cloake, and coate, and make my passage free 
For lov’d Dulichius, Chapman. 


4, The state of decay. Not in use. 
Would some part of my young years 
Might but redeem the passage of your age ! 
Shakspeare. 
5. Intellectual admittance ; mental accept- 


ance. 

I would render this treatise intelligible to every 
rational man, however little versed in scholastick 
learning, among whom I expect it will have a 
fairer passage than among those deeply imbued with 


other principles. Digby. 
6. Occurrence ; hap. 
It is no act of common passage, but 
A strain of rareness. Shakspeare. 


or nature to change the place of abode. 


Traders in Ireland are but factors; the cause 
must be rather an ill opinion of security than of 
gain: the last intices the poorer traders, young be- 
ginners, or those of passage ; but without the first, 
the rich will never settle in the country. Temple. 

In man the judgment shoots at flying game ; 

A bird of passage / lost as soon as found ; 
Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground, 
Pope. 
8. Incident; transaction. 

This business, as it is a very high passage of 

state, so it is worthy of serious consideration. _ 
Hayward, 

Thou dost in thy passages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance of heay’n. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IF. 
9. Management; conduct. 

Upon consideration of the conduct and passage 
of affairs in former times, the state of Nngland 
ought to be cleared of an imputation cast upon it. 

Dawies on Ireland. 
10. Part of a book; single place in a 
writing. [ndroit, Fr.] 

A critic who has no taste nor learning, seldom 
yentures to praise any passage in an author who 
has not been before received by the publick. 

Addison, Spect. 

As to the cantos, all the passages are as fabulous 
as the vision at the beginning. Pope- 

How commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the sun. Young. 


Pa’ssant.* adj. [ passant, Fr.] Cursory ; 
careless. 
What a severe judgement all our actions, (even 


our passant words, and our secret thoughts, ) must 
hereafter undergo, Barrow, vol. ii. 8.16. 


En PASSANT.* adv. [French.] By 
the way; slightly; in haste. This af- 
fected term has long been in use among 


us. 

Reflecting upon this Egyptian prayer, or 
apology rather, made in the name of the dead, we 
may en passant observe both a touch of pharisaical 
arrogancy and self-justification. 

Transl. Plato’s Apol. Socrates, &e. (1675,) p- 295. 
Pa’ssep. Preterite and participle of pass. 

Why sayest thou my way is hid from the Lord, 

and my judgement is passed over from my God? 
Isaiah, x1. 27. 

He affirmed, that no good law passed since king 
William’s accession, except the act for preserving 
the game. Addison. 

The description of a life, passed away in vanity 
and among the shadows of pomp, may be soon 
finely drawn in the same place. Addison, Spect. 

Pa’ssENGER. 7.8. [passager, Fr.] 
1. A traveller ; one who is upon the road ; 
a wayfarer. 

All the way, the wanton damsel found 
New mirth, her passenger to entertain. 

What hollowing, and what stir is this? 
These are my mates that make their wills their 

law, 
Have some unhappy passenger in chase. Shaksp. 

The nodding horrour of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger. 

Milton, Comus. 

Apelles, when he had finished any work, ex- 
posed it to the sight of all passengers, and con- 
cealed himself to hear the censure of his faults. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
2. One whe hires in any vehicle the liberty 
of travelling. 

The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempest doth 
attend the unskilful words of a passenger. Sidney. 


Pa‘ssencer falcon. n.s. A kind of mi- 
gratory hawk. Ainsworth. 


Spenser. 


F 
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Pa‘ssEr. n. s. [from pass.| One who passes; 
one that is upon the road. 

Under you ride the home and foreign shipping 
in so near a distance, that, without troubling the 
passer or borrowing Stentor’s voice, you may con- 
fer with any in the town. Carew. 

Have we soon forgot, 

When, like a matron, butcher’d by her sons, 

And cast beside some common way, a spectacle 

Of horrour and affright to passers by, 

Our groaning country bled at every vein? Rowe. 
PassiprLity. n.s. [passibilité, Fr. from 

passible.| Quality ef receiving impres- 

sions from external agents. 

The last doubt, touching the passibility of the 
matter of the heavens, is drawn from the eclipses 
of the sun and moon, Hakewill on Providence, p. 82. 

PA/SSIBLE. adj. [passible, Fr. passibilis, 
Latin.] Susceptive of impressions from 
external agents. 

Theodoret disputeth with great earnestness, 
that God cannot be said to suffer; but he thereby 

| meaneth Christ’s divine nature against Apolli- 
narius, which held even deity itself passible. 
Hooker. 
Pa’ssisLenzss. n.s. [from passible.] Qua- 
lity of receiving impressions from ex- 
ternal agents. 

It drew after it the heresy of the passibleness of 
the deity ; the deity of Christ was become, in their 
conceits, the same nature with the humanity that 
was passible. Brerewood, 

Pa‘ssine. participial adj. [from pass. ] 
1. Supreme; surpassing others; eminent. 

No strength of arms shall win this noble fort, 
Or shake this puissant wall, such passing might 
Haye spells and charms, if they be said aright. 

Fairfax. 
2. It is used adverbially to enforce the 
meaning of another word. Exceeding. 

Oberon is passing fell and wroth. Shakspeare. 
Passing many know it; and so many, 

That of all nations there abides not any, 

From where the morning rises and the sun 

To where even and night their courses run! 
Chapman. 

Many in each region passing fair, 
As the noon sky; more like to goddesses 
Than mortal creatures, Milton, P. L. 
She was not only passing fair, 


But was withal discreet and debonair. Dryden. 
Full soon by bonfire and by bell, 
We learnt our liege was passing well. Gay. 


Pa’ssINGBELL.} 2. 8. [passing and bell. 
The bell which was rung or tolled at the 
hour of departure, to obtain prayers for 
the passing soul: it is now used for the 
bell, which rings immediately after 
death. “ When any christian bodie is 
passing, that the dell be tolled, and that 
the curate be speciallie called for to 
comforte the sicke person; and after the 
time of his passing, to ring no more but 
one short peale; and one before buriall, 
and another short peale after the bu- 
yiall.’ Advert. for due Order, &c. 
in the 7th year of queen Elizabeth. 
The learned physician Smith thus dis- 
tinguishes the ceremony while the per- 
son is dying, and after he is dead: “The 
tolling of a passing-bell may put him and 
all his friends in mind, that he is shortly 
going the way of all flesh : — the stinting 
of the passing-bell, or rather the ringing 
out of the knell, gives notice unto all 
that he is gone.” K. Solomon’s Portr. 
of Old Age, 1666, p. 247. 
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Those loving papers, 
Thicken on you now, as pray’rs ascend 
To heaven in troops at a good man’s passingbell. 
Donne- 
A talk of tumult, and a breath 
Would serve him as his passingbell to death. 
Daniel. 
Before the passingbell begun, 
The news through half the town was run. Swift. 
Pa’ssinety.* adv. [from passing.) Ex- 
ceedingly. 
I pursuide passingly [in the present version, be- 
yond measure] the chirche of God. 
Wicliffe, Gal. Tals. 
Cardinal Pole having heard a certain preacher 
of great name, who arrogated much to himself, 
and did passingly please himself; he was asked 
what he thought of the man: Pole answered, 
Well; but I would that he would first preach 
unto himself, and then afterward to others. 
Camden, Remains. 
PA'SSION. x. s. [passton, French; passio, 
Lat. ] 


1, Any effect caused by external agency. 

A body at rest affords us no idea of any active 
power to move, and when set in motion, it is rather 
a passion than an action in it. Locke. 

2. Susceptibility of effect from external 
action. 

The differences of mouldable and not mould- 
able, scissible and not scissible, and many other 
passions of matter, are plebeian notions, applied to 
the instruments men ordinarily practised. Bacon. 

3. Violent commotion of the mind. 

All the other passions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts and rash embrac’d despair. 
Shakspeare. 

Thee every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep: whose every passion fully strives 
To make itself in thee fair and admired. 

I am doubtful, lest 
You break into some merry passion, 
And so offend him ; 
If you should smile, he grows impatient, 

In loving thou do’st well, in passion not ; 
Wherein true love consists not. Milton, P.L. 

Cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather, 
(Far other once beheld in bliss) condemn’d 
For ever now to have their lot in pain. 
Milton, P. L. 

Passion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound, 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. 
Dryden. 

All the art of rhetorick, besides order and per- 
spicuity, only moves the passions, and thereby mis- 
leads the judgement. Locke. 

4, Anger. 

The word passion signifies the receiving any 
action in a large philosophical sense; in a more 
limited philosophical sense, it signifies any of the 
affections of human nature ; as love, fear, joy, sor- 


Shaks. 


Shaks. 


row: but the common people confine it only to: 


an ger, Watts. 
5. Zeal; ardour. 

Where statesmen are ruled by faction and inter- 
est, they can have no passion for the glory of their 
country, nor any concern for the figure it will 

_inake, Addison on Medals. 
6. Love. 
For your love, 

You kill’d her father: you confess you drew 
A mighty argument to prove your passion for the 
daughter. Dryden and Lee, Oepdus. 

He, to grate me more, 

Publickly own’d his passion for Amestris, Rowe. 

Survey yourself, and then forgive your slave, 
Think what a passion such a form must have. 

Granville. 
7. Eagerness. 

Abate a little of that violent passion for fine 

cloaths, so predominant in your sex, Swift. 
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8. Emphatically. The last suffering 
the Redeemer of the world. 

He shewed himself alive after his passion, by 

many infallible proofs. Acts, i. 3. 


of 


To Pa’ssion. v. n. [passtonner, Fr. from 


the noun,] To be extremely agitated ; 
to express great commotion of mind. 
Obsolete. 

*Twas Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight. — Shaks. 

Pa’ssIon-FLOWER.} 2. s. [granadilla, Lat.] 
A flower. Miller. 

The passion-flower, or Virginian climber: The 
first of these names was given it by the Jesuits, who 
pretended to find in it all the instruments of our 
Lord’s passion. Note to Cowley. 

Pa'ssIoN-WEEK. 7. s. The week imme- 
diately preceding Easter, named in 
commemoration of our Saviour’s cruci- 
fixion. 

Pa’ssIonaRy.* n. 8. [passionaire, old Fr. ; 
passionarius, low Latin.] A book de- 
scribing the sufferings of saints and 
martyrs. 

It is collected from Bede, Alfred of Beverley, 
Malmesbury, Giraldus Cambrensis, Higden’s 
Polychronicon, and the passionaries of the female 
saints, Werburgh, Etheldred, and Sexburgh, which 
were kept for public edification in the choir of the 
church. Warton, Hist. E. P. ii. 177. 

Pa’sstonaTE. adj. [passionné, Fr.] 

1. Moved by passion; feeling or express- 
ing great commotion of mind. 

My whole endeavour is to resolve the conscience, 
and to shew what, in this controversy, the heart is 
to think, if it will follow the light of sound and 
sincere judgement, without either cloud of preju- 
dice or mist of passionate affection. Hooker. 

Thucydides observes, that men are much more 
passionate for injustice than for violence ; because 
the one coming as from an equal seems rapine ; 
when the other proceeding from one stronger is 
but the effect of necessity. Clarendon. 

In his prayers, as his attention was fixt and 
steady, so was it inflamed with passionate fervours. 

Fell. 

Good angels looked upon this ship of Noah's. 
with a passionate concern for its safety. Burret. 

Men, upon the near approach of death, have 
been roused up into such a lively sense of their 
guilt, such a passionate degree of concern and re~ 
morse, that, if ten thousand ghosts had appeared 
to them, they scarce could have had a fuller con- 
viction of their danger. Atterbury. 

2. Easily moved to anger. 

Homer’s Achilles is haughty and passionate, im- 
patient of any restraint by laws, and arrogant in 
arms, Prior. 

To Pa‘sstonaTE. v. a. [from passion.] An 
old word. Obsolete. 

1. To affect with passion. 

Great pleasure, mix’d with pitiful regard, 

That godly king and queen did passionate, 

Whilst they his pitiful adventures heard, 

That oft they did lament his luckless state. 
Spenser, F. Q. 

2. To express passionately. 

Thy niece and [— want hands, 

And cannot passionate our tenfold grief 
With folded arms. Titus Andronicus. 

Pa’ssIoNATELY. adv. [from passionate. ] 

1. With passion; with desire, love, or 
hatred; with great commotion of mind. 

Whoever passionately covets any thing he has not, 
has lost his held. I, Estrange. 

If sorrow expresses itself never so loudly and 
passionately, and discharge itself in never so many 
tears, yet it will no more purge a man’s heart, than 
the washing of his hands can cleanse the rottenness 
of his bones, South, Serm. 
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T made Melesinda, in opposition to Nourmahal, 
| a woman passionately loving of her husband, pa- 
tient of injuries and contempt, and constant in her 
kindness. Dryden. 
92. Angrily. 
They lay the blame on the poor little ones, some- 
times passionately enough, to divert it from them- 
selves. Locke. 


PA‘SSIONATENESS.Y 2.5. [from passzonate.] 


1. State of being subject to passion. 

That idleness, levity, imprudence, passtonate- 
ness, deformity, and inconstancy, with which some 
men have been overgrown. 

Bp. Gaud. Ser. & Life Bp. Brownrigg, (1660,) Ded. 
2. Vehemence of mind. 
To love with some passionateness the person you 
would marry, is not only allowable but expedient. 
Boyle. 
Pa'ssioneD.* adj. [from passion. ] 
1. Disordered; violently affected. 
Great wonder had the knight to see the maid 
. So straungely passioned. Spenser, F, Q. ii. ix. 41. 


2, Expressing passion. 
By lively actions he gan bewray 
Some argument of matter passioned. 
Spenser, FQ, iii, xii. 4. 
Pa’sstonLess.* adj. [passion and less.] 
Not easily moved to anger; cool; un- 
disturbed. 
An honest, noble, wary, retired, and passionless 
woman. Shelton, Don Quiz. iv. 6. 
It had stood better with the honour of the synod, 
to have held amore peaceable and passionless order. 
Hales, Lett. from the Syn. of Dort, p.79. 
The stricter examination of a now passionless 
judgement, Instruct. for Oratory, p. 98. 


PASSIVE. adj. [passif, Fr. passtvus, Lat.] 
1. Receiving impression from some exter- 
nal agent. 
High above the ground 
Their march was, and the passive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. Milton, P. L. 
The active informations of the intellect, filling 
the passive reception of the will, like form closing 
with matter, grew actuate into a third and distinct 
perfection of practice. South. 


As the mind is wholly passive in the reception of 


all its simple ideas, so it exerts several acts of its 
own, whereby, out of its simple ideas, the other is 
formed, Locke. 

The vis inertie is a passive principle by which 

_ bodies persist in their motion or rest, receive mo- 
tion in proportion to the force impressing it, and 
resist as much as they are resisted; by this prin- 
ciple alone, there never could have been any mo- 
tion in the world, Newton, Opt. 

2. Unresisting ; not opposing. 

Not those alone, who, passive, own her laws, 
But who, weak rebels, more advance her cause. 
Pope. 
3. Suffering ; not acting. 
4. [In grammar. ] 
A verb passive is that which signifies passion or 
the effect of action: as, doceor, I am taught. 
Clarke, Lat. Gram. 
Pa’sstveLy.} adv. [from passive.] 
1. With a passive nature. 
Though some are passively inclined, 
The gréater part degenerate from their kind. 
Dryden. 

2. Without agency. 

. A man may not only passively and involuntarily 
be rejected, but also may, by an act of his own, 
cast out or reject himself. Pearson. 

3. [In grammar.] According to the form 

of a verb passive. 

A verb neuter is englished sometimes actively 
(as curro, J run;) and sometimes passively, as 
zxgroto, I am sick. ais Lilly. 
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Pa‘ss1vENEss.f n.s. [from passive. ] 

1. Quality of receiving impression from 
external agents. 

You know a spirit cannot wounded be, 

Nor wear such marks of human passiveness. 
Beaumont, Psyche, p. 265. 

2. Passibility ; power of suffering, 

That a man’s nature is passible, is its best ad- 
vantage ; for by it we are all redeemed: by the 
passiveness and sufferings of our Lord and brother 
we were all rescued from the portion of devils. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 120. 

We shall lose our passiveness with our being, 
and be as incapable of sutfering as heaven can 
make us, Decay of Chr. Piety. 

3. Patience; calmness. 

Gravity and passiveness in children is not from 
discretion, but phlegm. Fell. 

Passrvity.f n.s. [from passive.| Pas- 
siveness. An innovated word, Dr. John- 
son says; citing only the authority of 
Cheyne. It had been in use long be- 
fore Cheyne’s application of it, and has 
not been neglected since. 

From this passivity in the mines and gallies, to 
attain to a joy and voluptuousness in the employ- 
ment, Hammond, Works, iv. 579. 

Some things are less active and more passive 
than others, are not so capable of enjoyments de- 
lectable unto others, and more subject to impres- 
sions distasteful to their particular nature ; which 
passivities and displeasure are not simply evils, be- 
cause they do suit the degree of the particular 
natures of those subjects, being also ever over- 
balanced with other pleasing activities and enjoy- 
ments, Barrow on the Creed. 

There being no mean between penetrability and 
impenetrability, between passivity and activity, 
these being contrary and opposite, the infinite rare- 
faction of the one quality is the position of its 
contrary. Cheyne, Philos. Principles. 

Passivity can only in the order of nature be 
consequent upon activity, as much as effect can 
only be consequent upon cause. 

‘ A. Baczter, on the Soul, ii. 384. 

Pa’ssitEss.* adj. [pass and less.] Hav- 
ing no passage. 

Behold, what passless rocks on either hand, 
Like prison walls about them stand. Cowley. 

Pa’ssover. 2.8, [pass and over. ] 

1. A feast instituted among the Jews in 
memory of the time when God, smiting 
the first-born of the Egyptians, passed 
over the habitations of the Hebrews. 

The Jews’ passover was at hand, and Jesus went 

F St. John, ii. 13. 

The Lord’s passover, commonly called Easter, 
was ordered by the common law to be celebrated 
every year on a Sunday. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

3. The sacrifice killed. 

Take a lamb, and kill the passover, Exod, xii. 21. 

Pa’ssport. n. s. [passport, Fr.] Per- 
mission of passage. 

Under that pretext, fain she would have given 
a secret passport to her affection. Sidney. 

Giving his reason passport for to pass 
Whither it would, so it would let him die. Sidney. 

Let him depart, his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse. Shals. 

Having used extreme caution in granting pass- 
ports to Iréland, he conceived that paper not to 
have been delivered. Clarendon. 

The gospel has then only a free adinission into 
the assent of the understanding, when it brings a 
passport from a rightly disposed will, as being the 
faculty of dominion, that commands all, that shuts 
out, and lets in, what objects it pleases, South. 

* Admitted in the shining throng, 
He shows the passport which he brought along ; 
His passport is his innocence and grace, 
Well known to all the natives of the place. Dryden. 


Wye 
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At our meeting in another world; 
For thou hast drunk thy passport out of this, 
Dryden 
Dame Nature gave him comeliness and health, 
And fortune, for a passport, gave him wealth, Harte. 
PA’SSYMEASURE.* n. 5. [passamezzo, Ital. ] 
An old stately kind of dance ; a cinque- 
pace. 
After a passy-measure, or a pavin, I hate a 
drunken rogue. Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
Past. participial adj. [from pass.] 
1. Not present ; not to come. 
Past, and to come, seem best; things present 
worst. Shakspeare. 
For several months past, papers have been 
written upon the best publick principle, the love 
of our country. Swift. 
This not alone has shone on ages past, 
But lights the present, and shall warm the last. 
Pope. 
2. Spent; gone through; undergone. 
A life of glorious labours past. Pope. 


Past. n.s. Elliptically used for past time, 

The past is all by death possest, 
And frugal fate that guards the rest, 
By giving bids us live to-day. 

PAst. preposition. 
1. Beyond in time. 

Sarah was delivered of a child when she was 

past age. Heb, xi. 11. 
2. No longer capable of. 

Fervent prayers he made, when he was esteemed 
past sense, and so spent his last breath in com- 
mitting his soul unto the Almighty. Hayward, 

Past hope of conquest, *twas his latest care 
Like falling Cesar decently to die. Dryden. 

Many men have not yet sinned themselves past 
all sense or feeling, but have some regrets; and 
when their spirits are at any time disturbed with 
the sense of their guilt, they are for a little time 
more watchful over their ways ; but they are soon 
disheartened, Calamy, Serm. 


3. Beyond; out of reach of. 
We must not 
Prostitute our past cure malady , 
To empiricks. Shakspeare, All’s Welt. 
What’s gone, and what’s past help, 
Should be past grief. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
That France and Spain were taught the use of 
shipping by the Greeks and Phoenicians is a thing 
past questioning, Heylin. 
Love, when once past government, is conse- 
quently past shame. LT Esirange. 
Her life she might have had ; but the despair 


Fenton» 


Of saving his, had put it past her care. Dryden. 
Tm stupify’d with sorrow, past relief 
Of tears, Dryden. 


That the bare receiving a sum should sink a 
man into a servile state, is past my comprehension. 
Collier on Pride. 

That he means paternal power, is past doubt 
from the inference he makes. Locke. 

4, Beyond; further than. 

We will go by the king’s highway, until we 

be past thy borders. Numb. xxi, 22. 
5. Above; more than. 

The northern Irish Scots have bows not past three 
quarters of a yard long, with a string of wreathed 
hemp, and their arrows not much above an eil, 

Spenser on Ireland. 

The same inundation was not deep, not past 

forty foot from the ground, Bacon, 


PASTE. x. s. [ paste, French.] 

1. Any thing mixed up so as to be viscous 
and tenacious: such as flour and water 
for bread or pies; or various kinds of 
earth mingled for the potter. 

Except you could bray Christendom in a mortar, 

and mould it into a new paste, there is‘no possi- 

-bility of an holy war. 2 Bacon, Holy War. 
EF 
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With particles of heavenly fire 
The God of nature did his soul inspire ; 

Which wise Prometheus temper'd into paste, 
And, mixt with living streams, the godlike image 
cast. Dryden. 

When the gods moulded up the paste of man, 
Some of their dough was left upon their hands. 

Dryden. 

He has the whitest hand that ever you saw, and 

raises paste better than any woman. Addison, Spect. 

9. Flour and water boiled together so as 
to make a cement. 

3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of pre- 
cious stones. 

To Paste. v. a. [paster, Fr. from the 
noun.] To fasten with paste. 

By pasting the vowels and consonants on the 
sides of dice, his eldest son played himself into 
spelling. Locke. 
’ Young creatures have learned their letters and 
syllables, by haying them pasted upon little flat 
tablets. Watts. 

Pa’sTEBOARD. 7.\s. [paste and board.] 
Masses made anciently by pasting one 
paper on another: now made sometimes 
by macerating paper and casting it in 
moulds, sometimes by pounding old 
cordage, and casting it in forms. 

Tintoret made chambers of board and paste- 
board, proportioned to his models, with doors and 
windows, through which he distributed, on his 
figures, artificial lights. Dryden. 

I would not make myself merry even witha 
piece of pasteboard, that is invested with a public 
character. Addison. 


Pa’steBoARD. adj. Made of pasteboard. 
Put silkworms on whited brown paper into a 
pasteboard box. Mortimer. 
Pa’sTEL, n.s. [glastum.] An herb. 
Ainsworth. 
Pa’sTERN.} n. s. [pasturon, French.] 
1. That part of the leg of a horse between 
the joint next the foot and the hoof. 

I will not change my horse with any that treads 
on four pasterns. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

The colt that for a stallion is design’d, 

Upright he walks on pasterns firm and straight, 
His motions easy, prancing in his gait. Dryden. 

Being heavy, he should not tread stiff, but have a 
pastern made him, to break the force of his weight : 
by this his body hangs on the hoof, as a coach does 
by the leathers. Grew. 

2, The legs of a human creature in con- 
tempt, Dr. Johnson says ; citing the ex- 
ample from Dryden. Elder poetry 
seems to exhibit the word for a patten. 

She had better have worn pasterns. 

Beaum. and Fl. Chances. 

So straight she walk’d, and on her pasterns high: 
Tf seeing her behind, he lik’d her pace, 

Now turning short, he better lik’d her face. 
Dryden. 

PASTI'CCIO.* n.s. [Italian.] An oglio; 
a medley. 

On our first entrance into the palace, which is a 
pasticcio of Saracenic, Conventual, and Grecian 
architecture, I was much taken with the principal 
front of the inner-court. 

Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, L. $1. 

This motley mixture of the modes of antient 
language being worked into a modern ground, has 
compounded such a pasticcio of style, as is still 
more unexampled and extravagant. ° 

Warton, Rowley Eng. p. 44. 

Pa’stit. n.s. [pastillus, Lat. pastalle, Fr.) 
A roll of paste. 

To draw with dry colours, make long pastils, by 
grinding red lead with strong wort, and so roll 
them up like pencils, drying them in the sun, 

Peacham on Drawing. 


PAS , 
PA’STIME. n.s. [pass and time.] Sport ; 


amusement ; diversion. 

It was more requisite for Zelmane’s hurt to 
rest, than sit up at those pastimes ; but she, that 
felt no wound but one, earnestly desired to have 
the pastorals. Sidney. 

T’'ll be as patient as a gentle stream, 

And make a pastime of each weary step, 
Till the last step has brought me to my love. 
Shakspeare. 

Pastime passing excellent, ‘ 

If husbanded with modesty. 
With these 

Find pastime, and bear rule; thy realm is large. 
Milton, P.L. 

A man, much addicted to luxury, recreation, 
and pastime, should never pretend to devote him- 
self entirely to the sciences, unless his soul be so 
refined, that he can taste these entertainments emi- 


Shakspeare. 


nently in his closet. Watts. 
To Pa’stime.* v.n. [from the noun.] 
To sport; to take pastime. Huloet. 


When did Perseda pastime in the streets, 
But her Erastus over-ey’d her sport ? 
Trag. of Soliman and Perseda, (1599.) 
PA’STOR. x. s. [pastor, Lat.; pasteur, 
old Fr.] 
1. A shepherd. 
Receive this present by the muses made, 
The pipe on which the Ascrzean pastor play’d. 
Dryden. 
The pastor shears their hoary beards, 
And eases of their hair the loaden herds. Dryden. 
2. A clergyman who has the care of a 
flock ; one who has souls to feed with 


sound doctrine. 

The pastor maketh suits of the people, and they 
with one voice testify a general assent thereunto, 
or he joyfully beginneth, and they with like alacrity 
follow, dividing between them the sentences where- 
with they strive, which shall much shew his own, 
and stir up others’ zeal to the glory of God. Hooker. 

The first branch of the great work belonging to 
a pastor of the church, was to teach, South. 

All bishops are pastors of the common flock, 

Leslie. 

A breach in the general form of worship was 
reckoned too unpopular to be attempted, neither 
was the expedient then found out of maintaining 
separate pastors out of private purses. Swift. 

Pa’srorat. adj. [ pastoralis, Latin; pas- 
toral, French. ] 

1. Rural; rustick ; beseeming shepherds ; 
imitating shepherds. 

In those pastoral pastimes, a great many days 
were sent to follow their flying predecessors. Sidney. 

2. Relating to the care of souls. 

Their Lord and Master taught concerning the 
pastoral care he had over his own flock. Hooker. 

The bishop of Salisbury recommended the tenth 
satire of Juvenal, in his pastoral letter, to the se- 
rious perusal of the divines of his diocese. Dryden. 

Pa’sTORAL.} 2. S. 

1. A poem in which any action or passion 
is represented by its effects upon a 
country life; or according to the com- 
mon practice in which speakers take 
upon them the character of shepherds ; 
an idyl; a bucolick. 

Pastoral is an imitation of the action of a shep- 
herd: the form of this imitation is dramatick or 
narrative, or mixed of both, the fable simple, the 
manners not too polite nor too rustick. Pope. 

The best actors in the world, for tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

There ought to be the same difference between 
pastorals and elegies, as between the life of the 
country andthe court; the latter should be smooth, 
clean, tender, and passionate: the thoughts may 
be bold, more gay, and more elevated than in 
pastoral. Walsh. 
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2. A book relating to the cure of souls. 

The Lord prosper the intention to myself, and 
others, who may not despise my poor labours, but 
add to those points which I have observed, until 
the book grow to a compleat pastoral. 

Herbert, Country Parson, Pref. (1632.) 
Pa’sToRLIKE.* | adj. [ pastor and like.] 
Pa‘sToRLyY. Becoming a pastor. 

The pastorlike and apostolick imitation of meek 
and unlordly discipline, 

: Milton, Of Ref. in Eng. B. 2. 

Against negligence or obstinacy will be required 
a rousing volley of pastorly threatenings, 

Milton, Anim. Rem. Defence. 
Pa’storsuip.* ns, [from pastor.] The of- 
fice or rank of a pastor. 

The universal pastorship or government of the 
catholick church, was never claimed by any bishop 
till towards the end of the sixth century ; and then 
it was thought to be challenged by John, patriarch 
of Constantinople. 

| Bp. Bull, Corrupt. of the Ch. of Rome. 

Why may not the bishop of Antioch pretend to 
succeed St. Peter in his universal pastorship ? 

. Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 
Pa’stRy. n. s. [pastissarie, Fr. from paste.] 
1. The act of making pies. 

Let never fresh machines your pastry try, 
Unless grandees or magistrates are by, 


Then you may put a dwarf into a pie, King. 

2. Pies or baked paste. 
} Remember 

The seed cake, the pastries, and the furmenty pot. 

Tusser. 


Beasts of chase, or fowls of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boil’d, 
Gris amber steain’d. Milton, P. R. 
3. The place where pastry is made. 
They call for dates and quinces in the pastry. 
Shakspeare. 
Pa’sTRY-COOK. n. s. [pastry and cook.] 

One whose trade is to make and sell 
things baked in paste. 

I wish you knew what my husband has paid to 
the pastry-cooks and confectioners, Arbuthnot. 

Pa’sTURABLE. adj. [from pasture.] Fit 
for pasture. 

Pa’sTuRAGE. x. 8. [pasturage, French.] 

1. The business of feeding cattle. 

I wish there were ordinances, that whosoever 
keepeth twenty kine, should keep a plough going; 
for otherwise all men would fall to pasturage, and 
none to husbandry, Spenser. 

2. Lands grazed by cattle. 

i France has a sheep by her to shew, that the 
riches of the country consisted chiefly in flocks and 
pasturage. " 

3. The use of pasture. wae cs 

Cattle fatted by good pasturage, after violent 
motion, die suddenly, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

PA’STURE. x. s. [pasture, French.] 
1. Food; the act of feeding. 
Unto the conservation is required a solid pasture 
and a food congenerous unto nature. ? 
Brown, Vulz. E 
2. Ground on which cattle feed. Sate 
A careless herd, 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 

And never stays. Shakspeare, As you like it 

When there was not room for their herds ae 
feed together, they, by consent, separated and en 
larged their pastwre where it best liked them, : 

The new tribes look abroad ates 

On nature’s common, far as they can see 

Or wing, their range and pasture. 

Thoms pring, 

3. Human culture; education. Ne, 
From the first pastwres of our infant age, ¥ 


To elder cares and man’s seyerer page 


We lash the pupil, Dryden, 


PAT 


To Pa‘sture.t v. a. [from the noun.] To 
place in a pasture. 

Here Uzziah pastured his cattle; a king, yet 
delighted in husbandry; as thrift is the fuel of 
magnificence. Fuller’s Holy War, (1689,) p- 33. 

To Pa’sture.f v. n. [from the noun.] To 
graze on the ground. 

He [Nebuchadnezzar] like an oxe shall 
Pasture. Gower, Conf. Am. B. 1. 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green, 

Those rare and solitary ; these in flocks 
Pasturing at once, and in broad herds upsprung. 
Milton, P. L. 
Pa’sty. n. s. [paste, French.] A pie of 
crust raised without a dish. 
Of the paste a coffin will I rear, 
And make two pasties of your shameful heads. 
Shakspeare. 

I will confess what I know ; if ye pinch me like 
a pasty, I can say no more. Shakspeare. 

If you’d fright an alderman and mayor, 
Within a pasty lodge a living hare. 

A man of sober life, 
Not quite a madman, though a pasty fell, 
And much too wise to walk into a well. Pope. 
PAT.+F adj. [pas, Teut. opportunitas, Skin- 
ner. And so Serenius: pass, Sueth. 
propositum, passa, quadrare. Others 
have considered it, by a change of let- 
~ ters, to be from the Latin aptus, fit, 
apt.] Fit; convenient; exactly suit- 
able either as to time or place. This is 
a low word, and should not be used but 
in burlesque writings, Dr. Johnson says. 
It is not now used, but as Dr. Johnson 
directs, or in colloquial expression. Yet 
formerly our best writers employed it in 
their most serious compositions ; as Bar- 
row, and Goodman, from whose works 
examples are now brought. See also 
Patry and Patness. Dr. Johnson has 
considered this word only as an adjec- 
tive; but it is used adverbially, as the 
two examples from Shakspeare, (which 
T have removed hence,) and other au- 
thorities, plainly shew. 

Sometimes it [facetiousness] lieth in pet allu- 
sion to a known story. Barrow, Serm. i. 177. 

There are some instances of yengeance befalling 
yery flagitious men so signally, and with such pat 
and significant circumstances, that (without any 
uncharitableness) we may be led by the suffering 
to the sin; as in the famous case of Adonibezek, 

Judg. i. 7. Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. ii. 

They never saw two things so pat, 

In all respects, as this and that. Hudibras. 

Zuinglius dreamed of a text, which he found 
very pat to his doctrine of the Eucharist. 

Atterbury. 

Pat.* adv. Fitly; conveniently ; in a way 

exactly suitable either as to time or 
place. 

Pat, pat ; and here’s a marvellous convenient 
place for our rehearsal, Shaks. Mids. N. Dream. 

Now might I do it pat, now he is praying. 

Shaks. Hamlet. 

‘Touching opinion, so various are the intellec- 
tuals of human creatures, that one can hardly find 
out two who jump pat in one. Howell, Lett. iii. 5. 

He was sorely put to’t at the end of a verse, 
Because he could find no word to come pat in. 

Swift. 

PAT.} x. s. [patte, Fr. is a foot, and thence 
pat may be a blow with the foot. Dr. 
Johnson.— Others derive it from the 
Fr. dat, a blow; and that from the very 
ancient word bata, as Serenius observes, 


King: 


to strike. It may, by a metathesis, how- | 


PAT 


ever, be no other than the word tap, a 
gentle blow. See To Tar. 
1. A light quick blow ; a tap. 

The least noise is enough to disturb the oper- 

ation of his brain; the pat of a shuttle-cock, or 


the creaking of a jack will do. 
Collier on Human Reason. 


2. Small lump of matter beat into shape 
with the hand. 
To Pat. v. a. [from the noun.] To strike 
lightly; to tap. 4 
Children prove, whether they can rub upon the 
breast with one hand, and pat upon the forehead 
with another, and straightways they pat with both. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Gay pats my shoulder, and you vanish quite. Pope. 
Pa‘racue.j n. s- [patache, Fr, See Menage 
in V.] A small ship. Ainsworth. 


Paracoo'n.f n.s. A Spanish coin worth 
four shillings and eight-pence English. 
Ainsworth. 

This makes Spain to purchase peace of her with 

his Italian patacoons- Howell, Lett. iv. 47. 

PATCH.} x. s. [pezzo, Italian. Serenius 
considers it, by a change of letters, no 
other than botch, from the Goth. doeta, 
dota. Mr. H. Tooke contends that patch 
in both its applications, viz. to men and 
clothes, is the past participle of the An- 
glo-saxon verb pecan, to deceive by 
false appearances, imitation, resem- 
blance, or representation. | 

1. A piece sewed on to cover a hole. 

Patches set upon a little breach, : 
Discredit more in hiding of the flaw, 

Than did the flaw before it was so patch’d. Shaks. 

Tf the shoe be ript or patches put 5 
He’s wounded! see the plaster on his foot. 

Dryden. 
2. A piece inserted in mosaick or varie- 
gated work. 

They suffer their minds to appear in a pie-bald 
livery of coarse patches and borrowed shreds, such 
as the common opinion of those they converse with 
clothe them in. Locke. 

3. A small spot of black silk put on the 
face. 

How! providence! and yet a Scottish crew ! 
Then madam nature wears black patches too. 

Cleaveland. 
If to every common funeral, 
By your eyes martyr’d, such grace were allow’d, 
Your face would wear not patches, but a cloud. 
7 Suckling. 

They were patched differently, and cast hostile 
glances upon one another, and their patches were 
placed in different situations as party-signals to 
distinguish friends from foes. Addison. 

This the morning omens seem’d to tell ; 

Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell. 
Pope. 
4. A small particle ; a parcel of land. 
We go to gain a little patch of ground, 
That hath in it no profit but the name. Shaks. 
5. A paltry fellow, Obsolete. “ It seems 
probable that fools were nicknamed 
patch from their dress ; unless there 
happen to be a nearer affinity to the 
Italian pazzo, a word that has all the 
appearance of a descent from fatuus. 
This was the opinion of Mr. Tyrwhitt. — 
But, though a patch denotes a fool or 
simpleton, and, by corruption, a clown, 
it seems to have been occasionally used 
in the sense of any low or mean person. 
Thus in the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Puck calls Bottom and his companions a 
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crew of patches, rude mechanicals, cer- 
tainly not meaning to compare them to 
pampered and sleek buffoons. Whether 
in this sense the term have a simple re- 
ference to that class of people whose 
clothes might be pieced or patched with 
rags, or whether it is to be derived from 
the Sax. verb pecan, to deceive by false 
appearances, as suggested by the acute 
and ingenious author of the Diversions 
of Purley, must be left to the reader’s 
own discernment.” Douce, Illustr. of 
Shakspeare, vol. i. p. 258. 

He [was] yet more foole in Plautus, whome his 
malaperte squire made to beleeve that all women 
accompted him so fayre, as they ran in every place 
after him. The patche, supposing it to-be true, 
sayd, It is a greate paine to be an over fayre man! 

North, Tr. Philosopher at Court, (1575,) p» 90- 

What a pied ninny’s this! thou scurvy patch / 

Shakspeare, Tempest. 
Laugh at me— 
T do deserve it; call me patch, and puppy: 
Beaum. and Fl. Wild Goose Chase. 
To Patcu.} v- a. [pudtzer, Danish ; 
pezxare, Italian, See Parcu.] 


1. To cover with a piece sewed on. 


They would think themselves miserable in a 
patched coat, and yet their minds appear in a pie- 
bald livery of coarse patches and borrowed shreds. 

Locke. 


2, To decorate the face with small spots 


of black silk. 
In the middle boxes, were several ladies who 
patched both sides of their faces. Addison, Spect. 
We begg’d her but to patch her face, 

She never hit one proper place. Swift. 
3. To mend clumsily ; to mend so as that 
the original strength or beauty is lost. 

Any thing mended is but patch’d. Shaks. 
Physick can but mend our crazy state, 
Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 
Broken limbs, common prudence sends us to 
the surgeons to piece and patch up. L’ Estrange. 

4. To make up of shreds or different 
pieces. Sometimes with wp emphatical. 

If we seek to judge of those times, which the 
Scriptures set us down without errour, by the 
reigns of the Assyrian princes, we shall but patch 
up the story at adventure, and leave it in confu- 
sion. Ralegh, Hist. 

His glorious end was a patch’d work of fate, 
Tl sorted with a soft effeminate life. Drydens 

There is that visible symmetry in a human body, 
as gives an intrinsick evidence, that it was not 
formed successively and patched up by piece-meal. 

Bentley. 

Enlarging an author’s sense, and building fancies 
of our own upon his foundation, we tay call para- 
phrasing; but more properly changing, adding, 
patching, piecing. Felion. 

5. To dress in a party-coloured coat. 

Man is but a patched tool. Shaks. Mids. N. Dr 

Pa’rcuer. n. s. [from patch.) One that 
patches ; a botcher. 

Pa'rcunry. n. s. [from patch.] Botch- 
ery ; bungling work ; forgery. A word 
not in use. 

You hear him cogg, see him dissemble, 

Know his gross patchery, love him, and feed him, 


Yet remain assur’d that he’s a made-up villain, 
Shakspeare. 


Pa’rcuwork-.n.s. [patch and work. | Work 
made by sewing small pieces of differ- 
ent colours interchangeably together. 

When my cloaths were finished, they looked like 


the patchwork, only mine were all of a colour. 
Swift. 


jets ea R 

Whoever only reads to transcribe shining re- 
marks, without entering into the genius and spirit 
of the author, will be apt to be misled out of the 
regular way of thinking ; and all the product of | 
all this will be found a manifest incoherent piece 
of patchwork. Swift. 

Foreign her air, her robe’s discordant pride 
In patchwork fluttering. Pope. 

To patchwork \earn’d quotations are ally’d, 
Both strive to make our poverty our pride. Young. 


PATE.f x. s. [This is derived by Skinner 
from téfe, Fr. It may be, however, a 
corrupted contraction of the Lat. caput, 
the head.] The head. Now commonly 
used in contempt or ridicule, but an- 
ciently in serious language. 


Senseless man, that himself doth hate, 
To love another ; 
Here take thy lover’s token on thy pate. Spenser. 
Behold the despaire, 
By custome and covetous pates, 


. By gaps and opening of gates. Tusser. 
He is a traitor, let him to the tower, 
And crop away that factious pate of his.  Shaks. 


Steal by line and level is an excellent pass of pate. 
Shakspeare. 
That sly devil, 
That broker that still breaks the pate of faith, 
That daily breakvow. Shakspeare. 
Who dares 


Say this man is a flatterer? The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. Shakspeare. 
Thank your gentler fate, 
That, for a bruis’d or broken pate, 
Has freed you from those knobs that grow 
Much harder on the married brow. Hudibras. 
If only scorn attends men for asserting the 
church’s dignity, many will rather chuse to neg- 
lect their duty, than to get a broken pate in the 
church’s service. South. 
Tfany young novice happens into the neighbour- 
hood of flatterers, presently they are plying his full 
purse and empty pate with addresses suitable to his 
vanity. South. 
Pa‘rep. adj. [from pate.) Having a pate. 
it is used only in composition: as, 
long-pated or cunning; shallow-pated or 
foolish. 


PATEFA‘cTION.} n. s. [ patefuctio, Latin.] 
Act or state of opening ; declaration. 

The decalogue he [Moses] received from the 
hand of God, written with the finger of God; the 
rest of the divine patefactions he wrote himself. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art, 1. 

God hath still preserved and quickened the 
worship due unto his name, by the patefaction of 
himself. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1, 

Pa‘TEN.T 2.5. [ patina, Lat.] 

1. A plate. Not now in use. 

The floor of heay’n 

Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings. Shaks. 

2, The cover of the chalice used in Rom- 
ish churches to hold particles of the 
host: formerly patel also, from patella, 
Lat. a little deep dish. 

Crosses — with your thombe on your forheade, 
an other upon your crowne, wyth the patell of the 
chalice. — Confut. of N. Shaxton, (1546,) F. 8. b. 

They have the chalice with wine, and paten with 
hosts, given unto them. Bp. Bedell, Lett. p. 472. 

PA'TENT.F adj. [patens, Lat. patent, Fr.] 
I, Open to the perusal of all: as letters 
atent. 

In Ireland, where the king disposes of hishop- 
ricks merely by his letters patent, without any 
conge d’elire, which is still kept up in England; 
though to no other purposé than to shew the 


PATERNITY. 


Pa 


ancient right of the church to elect her own 
bishops. . Leslie. 


2. Something appropriated by letters pa- 


tent. 

Madder is esteemed a commodity that will turn 
to good profit; so that, in king Charles the first’s 
time, it was made a patent commodity. 

Mortimer, Husb. 


3, Apparent ; plain ; open ; not concealed. 


The proofs of this secrecy of man’s heart only 
patent to Almighty God. 

Salkeld, Treat. of Angels, (1613,) p. 167. 
Throwing off the cohesion, viscidity, and sharp- 
ness of the fluids by the safest and most patent out- 
lets. Cheyne, Eng. Malady, (1733), p. 231. 
In this country the contract, between the king 
and nation, is not tacit, implied, and vague: it is 

explicit, patent, and precise. 
Bp. Horsley, Serm. Jan. 30, 1793+ 


Pa’rentT. v.s. A writ conferring some ex- 


clusive right or privilege. 

If you are so fond over her iniquity, give her 
patent to offend ; if it touch not you, it comes near 
no body. Shakspeare. 

So will I grow, so live, so die, 

Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordship. Shakspeare, Mids. N. Dream. 

We are censured as obstinate, in not complying 

with a royal patent. Swift. 


PATENTEE. 7,8. [from patent.] One who 


has a patent. 

If his tenant and patentee dispose of his gift, 
without his kingly consent, the lands shall revert 
to the king. Bacon. 

In the patent granted to lord Dartmouth, the 
securities obliged the patentee to receive his money 
back upon every demand. Swift. 


PATER-NOSTER.} n.s. [Latin.] The 


Lord’s prayer. 
He did desire 
Short pater-nosters, saying as a friar 
Each day his beads. Donne, Poems, p, 124. 
An ignorant plain man having learned his pater- 
noster and ave-mary, wants to learn his creed. 
Pope, cited by Warton, Hist. E. P.i. 287. 


PATERNAL, adj. [paternus, Lat. pater- 


nel, Fr. | 


1. Fatherly ; having the, relation of a fa- 


ther ; pertaining to a father. 
I disclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity and property of blood, 

And as a stranger to my heart and me 

Hold thee. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Grace signifies the paternal favour of God to his 

elect children, Hammond. 
Admonitions fraternal or paternal of his fellow- 

christians or governors of the church. Hammond. 
They spend their days in joy unblam’d; and 

dwell 
Long time in peace, by families and tribes, 
Under paternal rule. Milton, P.L. 


2. Hereditary ; received in succession from 


one’s father. 

Men plough with oxen of their own 
Their small paternal field of corn. Dryden. 

He held his paternal estate from the bounty of 
the conqueror, Dryden: 

Retreat betimes 
To thy paternal seat, the Sabine field, 
Where the great Cato toil’d with his own hands. 
Addison. 
n.s. [from paternus, Lat. 
paternité, Fr.) Fathership ; the relation 
of a father. 

The world, while it had scarcity of people, un- 
derwent no other dominion than paternity and el- 
dership. F Ralegh. 

A young heir, kept short by his father, might be 
known by his countenance ; in this case, the pater- 
nity and filiation leave very sensible impressions. 


_ Arbuthnot. | 
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To Patu.* v.a. [from the noun. 


Pao 


This origination in the divine paternity, as bishop 
Pearson speaks, hath antiently been looked upon 
as the assertion of the unity. Waterland. 


PATH. n. s. [paabd, pad, ped, Saxon ; 


pad, Belg. pead, Germ. from pedden, 
pedibus conculcare: ‘“ verbum 4 vetus- 
tissimis linguis usurpatum.” Wachter. ] 
Way; road; track. In conversation it 
is used of a narrow way to be passed on 
foot ; but in solemn language means any 
passage. 
For darkness, where is the place thereof? that 
thou shouldest know the paths to the house thereof. 
Job, xxxviii. 20, 
On the glad earth the golden age renew, 
And thy great father’s path to heaven pursue. 
Dryden. 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread. 
Dryden. 
There is but one road by which to climb up, and 
they have a very severe law against any that enters 
the town by another path, lest any new one should 
be worn on the mountain. Addison on Italy. 


Sax. 
peddian.] To push forward; to cause 
to go: to make way for. 
O conspiracy, 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, con- 
spiracy ; 
Hide it in smiles and affability : 
For if thou path thy native semblance on, 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. Shaks. Jul. Cas. 
From the neighbouring hills her passage Wey 
doth path. Drayton, Polyolb. §. 2. 


PATHETICAL.) adj. [maSfiimds ;_ pathe- 
PATHE’TICK. 


tique, Fr.| Affecting 
the passions ; passionate ; moving. 
His page that handful of wit ; 
Tis most pathetical. Shakspeare. 
How pathetick is that expostulation of Job, 
when, for the trial of his patience, he was made to 
look upon himself in this deplorable condition, 
Spectator. 
Tully considered the dispositions of a sincere 
and less mercurial nation, by dwelling on the pa- 
thetick part. Swift. 
While thus pathetick to the prince he spoke, 
From the brave youth the streaming passion broke, 
Pope. 


PATHETICALLY. adv. [from pathetical.] 


In such a manner as may strike the 
passions. 

These reasons, so pathetically urged and so ad- 
mirably raised by the prosopopoeia of nature, speak- 
ing to her children with so much authority, deserve 
the pains I have taken. Dryden. 


PATHETICALNESS.Y x. 8. [from pathetical.] 


Quality of being pathetick ; quality of 
moving the passions, 

These words, excepting these bonds, Acts, xxvi- 
29. close the discourse with wonderful grace ; sur- 
prize the hearers with an agrecahle civility; and 
impress upon them a strong opinion of the speak- 
er’s sincerity, charity, and benevolence to mankind. 
Had they (rapenrds Tay decudv TovTwv) been placed 
any where else, the patheticalness, grace, and dig- 
nity of the sentence bad been much abated. 

Blackwall, Sacr. Class. i. $39. 


Pa‘tHry.* x. s. [path and fly, humisuga, 


Lat.] A fly found in foot-paths, of a 
greyish colour; and supposed to live by 
sucking the ground. 


Pa’tuLeEss. adj. [from path.] Untrodden; 


not marked with paths. 
Ask thou the citizens of pathless woods ; 
What cut the air with wings, what swim in floods. 
Sandys. 
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Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way. 
Milton, Il Pens. 
In fortune’s empire blindly thus we go, 
And wander after pathless destiny, 
Whose dark resorts since prudence cannot know ; 
In vain it would provide. Dryden. 
Through mists obscure, she wings her tedious 
way, 
Now wanders dazzled with too bright a day ; 
And from the summit of a pathless coast 
Sees infinite, and in that sight is lost. Prior. 
PATHOGNOMO'NICK.} adj. [madoyropovnss, 
rés@ and ywécxw. Formerly pathogno- 
mick or pathognomical. Denoting such 
signs of a disease as are inseparable, 
designing the essence or real nature of 
the disease; not symptomatick. Quency. 
Fear and sadness are the pathognomical signs of 


all kinds of melancholy. 
Ferrand on Love Mel. (1640,) p. 80. 


He has the true pathognomonick sign of love, 
jealousy ; for no body will suffer his mistress to be 
treated at that rate. Arbuthnot. 

Partuoio’cicaL. adj. [pathologique, Fr. 
from pathology.] Relating to the tokens 
or discoverable effecis of a distemper. 

ParHOLocistT. 2. s. [wa6os and Afyo.] 
One who treats of pathology. 

PATHOLOGY. 2.8. [aos and Ayo ; 
pathologie, Fr.) That part of medicine 
which relates to distempers, with their 
differences, causes, and effects incident 
to the human body. Quincy. 

This tree may naturally be conceived to have 
been under some disease indisposing it to such 
fructification. And this, in the pathology of plants, 
may be the disease of superfoliation mentioned by 
Theophrastus, Sir T. Brown, Miscell. p. 76. 

PATHOS.* n. s. (Greek.] Passion; 
vehemence ; warmth ; affection of mind ; 
-energy ; that which excites the passions : 
long since introduced into our language, 
but overpassed by Dr. Johnson, 

« Lord, if thou wilt pardon this people!” It 
was a vehement pathos: ‘“ If thou wilt pardon it!” 
He saith no more, but, “ If thou wilt not, put 
me out of the book of life.””— Here is a vehement 
prayer ; and with this he slacks the wrath of God, 
and guencheth it. 

Dr. Westfeild, Disc. (1646,) p. 127. 

By the simplicity of its conduct, it diminishes 
the pathos of the fable. 

Mason, Lett. pref. to Elfrida, Vs. 2. 

Before these books became common, affecting 
situations, the combination of incident, and the 
pathos of catastrophe, were almost unknown. 

Warton, Hist. of E. P. iii. 495, 

Pa’tuway. n.s. [path and way.] A road ; 
in common acceptation, a narrow way 
to be passed on foot. 

Alas, that love, whose view is muffled still, 
Should without eyes see pathways to his ill. Shaks. 

In the way of righteousness is life, and in the 
pathway thereof there is no death. Prov. xii. 28. 

When in the middle pathway basks the snake ; 
© lead me, guard me from the sultry hours, Gay. 

Pais ie. adj. [from patior, Lat.] Suffer- 
able ; tolerable. Dict. 
Partr’suLary. adj. [patibulaire, Fr. from 
Ss Lat.] Belonging to the gal- 
ows. Dict. 
PA’TIENCE. n. s. [ patience, French ; pa- 
tientia, Latin. | 

1. The power of suffering ; calm endurance 
of pain or labour. 
dy The king-becoming graces, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
T have no relish of them, Shakspeare, Macbeth, 
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Christian fortitude and patience have their op- 
portunity in times of affliction and persecution, 
Sprat, Serm. 
Frequent debauch to habitude prevails, 


Patience of toil and love of virtue fails. Prior. 


2. The quality of expecting long without 


rage or discontent ; long-suffering. 
Necessary patience in seeking the Lord, is better 

than he that leadeth his life without a guide. 
Eccclus. xX. 32. 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 
St. Matthew. 
3. Perseverance; continuance of labour. 
He learnt with patience, and with meekness 

taught ; 
His life was but the comment of his thought. 

Harte. 


4. The quality of bearing offences without 


revenge or anger. 
The hermit then assum’d a bolder tone, 
His rage was kindled, and his patience gone. 
Harte. 


5. Sufferance ; permission. 


By their patience, be it spoken, the apostles 
preached as well when they wrote, as when they 
spake the gospel. Hooker, 

6. Anherb. A species of dock. 
Patience, an herb, makes a good boiled salad. 
Mortimer. 
Pa’rient. adj. [patient, Fr. patiens, Lat. ] 
1. Having the quality of enduring: with 
of before the thing endured. — 

To this outward structure was joined strength 

of constitution, patient of severest toil and hardship. 
Fell. 

Wheat, which is the best sort of grain, of which 
the purest bread is made, is patient of heat and 
cold. Ray. 

2. Calm under pain or affliction. 

Be patient, and I will stay. Shaks. Hen. VI. 

Griev’d, but unmov’d, and patient of your scorn, 
T die. Dryden, Theocritus. 

3. Not revengeful against injuries. 


4. Not easily provoked. 
Warn them that are unruly, support the weak, 
be patient toward all men. 1 Thess. v. 14. 


5. Persevering; calmly diligent. 
Whatever I have done is due to patient thought. 
Newton. 
6. Not hasty; not viciously eager or im- 
petuous. 
Too industrious to be great, 
Nor patient to expect the turns of fate, 
The open’d camps deform’d by civil fight. Prior. 
Pa’rrent. n.s. (patient, Fr.] 
1. That which receives impressions from 
external agents. 

Malice is a passicn so impetuous and precipi- 

tate, that it often involves the agent and the patient. 
Gov. of the Tongue. 

To proper patients he kind agents brings, 

In yarious leagues binds disagreeing things. 
Creech. 

Action and passion are modes which belong to 
substances; when a smith with a hammer strikes 
a piece of iron, the hammer and the smith are both 
agents or subjects of action ; the one supreme, and 
the other subordinate: the iron is the patient, or 
the subject of passion, in a philosophical sense, 
because it receives the operation of the agent. 

Watts, Logick. 

2. A person diseased. It is commonly 

used of the relation between the sick 
and the physician, 

You deal with me like a physician, that see- 
ing his patient in a pestilent fever, should chide 
instead of administering help, and bid him be sick 
no more. Sidney. 

Through ignorance of the disease, through un- 
reasonableness of the time, instead of good he 
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worketh hurt, and out of one evil throweth the pa- 
tient into many miseries. Spenser. 
A physician uses various methods for the reco- 
very of sick persons; and though all of them are 
disagreeable, his patients are never angry. Addison. 
3. It is sometimes, but rarely, used abso- 
lutely for a sick person. 
Nor will the raging feyer’s fire abate 
With golden canopies or beds of state 5 
But the poor patient will as soon be sound 
On the hard matress or the mother ground. Dryd. 
It is wonderful to observe, how inapprehensive 
these patients are of their disease, and backward to 
believe their case is dangerous. Blackmore. 
To Pa’tIENT.} v. a. [ patienter, Fr.) To 
compose one’s self; to behave with pa- 
tience. Obsolete. 
Patient yourself, good master friar, quoth he, 
and be not angry. 
Robinson, Tr. of More’s Utopia, (1551,) Intre 
Patient yourself, madam, and pardon me. 
Titus Andronicus. 
Pa’rienTLy. adv. [from patient.) 


1. Without rage under pain or affliction. 
Lament not, Eve, but patiently resign 
What justly thou hast lost. Milton, P. L. 
Ned is in the gout, 
Lies rack’d with pain, and you without, 
How patiently you hear him groan! 


How glad the case is not your own! Swift. 
2. Without vicious impetuosity ; with 


calm diligence. 

That which they grant, we gladly accept at their 
hands, and wish that patiently they would examine 
how little cause they have to deny that which as 
yet they grant not. Hooker. 

Could men but once be persuaded patiently to 
attend to the dictates of their own minds, religion 
would gain more proselytes. Calamy, Serm. 


Pa‘rin.} .s. [ patine, old Fr. patina, La- 
tin.] The cover of a chalice. Ains- 
worth. See the second sense of PATEN. 

Pa’tiy.f adv. [from pat.] Commodi- 
ously ; fitly. 

Which words how patly, how lively, do they set 
out our Sayiour’s being nailed to the cross. 

Barrow, vol. ii, S. 26. 

Pa’tness.* n.s. [from pat.} Convenience ; 
propriety ; suitableness. 

Moses could not prevail upon Pharaoh, till 
he had outfeated his magicians, till the patness 
of the conviction assured them God must be in 
that rod which could effect such a miracle, 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. (1653,)} p. 116. 

This the Holy Spirit wished, in an age so re- 
sembling ours, that, I fear, the description with 
equal patness may suit both. Barrow, vol. i. S. 17. 


PA’TRIARCH. x. s. [ patriarche, French, 
patriarcha, Latin.) 

1. One who governs by paternal right; 
the father and ruler of a family. 

So spake the patriarch of mankind; but Eve 
Persisted, yet submiss. Milton, P. L- 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees: 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state; and in three more decays. 

Dryden. 
2. A bishop superiour to archbishops. 

‘The patriarchs for an hundred years had been 
of one house, to the prejudice of the church, and 
there yet remained one bishop of the same kindred. 

Ralegh. 

Where secular primates were beretofore given, 
the ecclesiastical laws have ordered patriarchs and 
ecclesiastical primates to be placed. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 


Parria’‘rcuar. adj. [patriarchial, Fr. 


from patriarch. ] 
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1. Belonging to patriarchs; such as was 
possessed or enjoyed by patriarchs. 
Such drowsy sedentary souls have they, 
Who would to patriarchal years live on, 
Fix’d to hereditary clay, 
And know no climate hut their own. Norris. 
Nimrod enjoyed this patriarchal power ; but he 
against right enlarged his empire, by seizing vio- 
lently on the rights of other lords. Locke. 
2. Belonging to hierarchical patriarchs. 
Archbishops or metropolitans in France, are 
immediately subject to the pope’s jurisdiction ; 
and, in other places, they are immediately subject 
to the patriarchal sees. Ayliffe. 


PATRIARCHATE. ] 7. 8. [ patriarchat, Fr. 
Pa’TRIARCHSHIP. from patriarch.| A 
bishoprick superiour to archbishopricks. 
The questions are as ancient as the differences 
between Rome and any other of the old patri- 
archats. Selden. 
_ Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices ; 
as that of the pontificate, a patriarchship and arch- 
bishoprick. Ayliffe. 
Pa’rriarcuy, n.s. Jurisdiction of a pa- 
triarch ; patriarchate. 

Calabria pertained to the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, as appeareth in the novel of Leo Sophus, 
touching the precedence of metropolitans belong- 
ing to that patriarchy. Brerewood. 

Patrician. adj. ( patricien, Fr. patricius, 
Lat.] Senatorial; noble; not plebeian. 
I see 


The insulting tyrant prancing o’er the field, 
His horse’s hoofs wet with patrician blood, Addison. 
Patrician. z.s. A nobleman. 

Noble patricians, patrons of my right, 

Defend the justice of my cause with arms. Shaks. 

You'll find Gracchus, from patrician, grown 
A fencer and the scandal of the town. Dryden. 

Your daughters are all married to wealthy pa- 
tricians. Swift. 

ParrimoNiaL.} adj. [patrimonial, Fr. 
from patrimony. | 
1. Possessed by inheritance. 

The expence of the duke of Ormond’s own 
great patrimonial estate, that came over at that 
time, is of no small consideration in the stock of 
this kingdom. Temple. 

Their patrimonial sloth the Spaniards keep, 
And Philip first taught Philip how to sleep. 

Dryden. 
2. Claimed by right of birth; hereditary. 
No longer doubting, all prepare to fly, 
And repossess their patrimonial sky. 
Dryden, Religio Laici, P. iii. 

I feel myself thy son, and pant 
For patrimonial skies. Young, Resign. P. ii. 

PaTRIMO’NIALLY. adv. [from patrimonial.] 
By inheritance. 

Good princes have not only made a distinction 
between what was their own patrimonially, as the 
civil law books term it, and what the state had an 
interest in. Davenant. 


PA/TRIMONY. n.s. [ patrimonium, Lat. 
patrimoine, Fr.j] .An estate possessed 
by inheritance. 

Inclosures they would not forbid, for that had 
been to forbid the improvement of the patrimony 
of the kingdom. Bacon. 

So might the heir, whose father hath, in play, 

_ Wasted a thousand pounds of ancient rent, 

By painful earning of one groat a day, 
Hope to restore the patrimony spent. 

In me all 
Posterity stands curs’d! fair patrimony 
That I must leave ye, sons. _ Milton, P. L. 

For his redemption, all my patrimony 

I am ready to forego and quit. Milton, S. A. 


Davies. 
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Their ships like wasted patrimonies shew ; 
Where the thin scattering trees admit the light, 
And shun each other’s shadows as they grow. 

Dryden. 
The shepherd last appears, 
And with him all his patrimony bears ; 
His house and household gods, his trade of war, 
His bow and quiver, and his trusty cur. Dryden. 

PA’TRIOT.} n.s. [ patriot, Fr. Cotgrave ; 
from the Lat. patria. 

1. One whose ruling passion is the love of 
his country. This word is old in our 
language. Cotgrave calls a “ patriot, 
one’s countryman,” in VY. Parriore. 
The. French patriot he renders “a 
father or protector of the country.” 
Bishop Hall uses patriot in its present 
good meaning; but Dr. Johnson has 
produced no other example than from 


the writers of queen Anne's time. 
Joseph — merited the name of the saviour of 
Egypt. And if any worthy patriot, out of a like 
providence, shall beforehand gather up the com- 
modities into a publick magazine, for the common 
benefit and relief of the people, upon the pinch of 
an ensuing necessity, he is so far out of the reach 
of censure, as that he well deserves a statue with 
the inscription of a public benefactor. 
Bp. Hall, Cases of Conse. D. 1. C. 5. 
Patriots, who for sacred freedom stood, Tickell. 
The firm patriot there, 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 
Shall know he conquer’d. Addison, Cato. 
Here tears shall flow from a more generous cause, 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws. Pope. 
2. It is sometimes used ironically for a 


factious disturber of the government. 
Gull'd with a pairiot’s name, whose modern 
sense 
Ts one that would by law supplant his prince ; 
The people’s brave, the politician’s tool, 
Never was patrot yet, but was afool. Dryden. 
Pa’rriot.* adj. Actuated by the care of 
one’s country; wishing and endeavour- 


ing to promote the publick good. 
That his [Swift’s] patriot spirit was restrained so 
long, is not to be wondered at. 
Delany, Observ. on Ld. Orrery’s Life of Swift. 
Ah, let not Britons doubt their social aim, 
Whose ardent bosoms catch this ancient fire ! 
Cold interest melts before the vivid flame, 
And patriot ardours, but with life, expire. 
Shenstone, El. 4, 
Parriorick.* adj. Full of patriotism. 
Dr. Johnson has repeatedly used this 


word in an ironical way. 
Dennis — declares with great patriotick vehe- 
mence, that he who allows Shakspeare learning, and 
a learning with the ancients, ought to be looked 
upon as a detractor from the glory of Great Bri- 
tain. Farmer, Ess. on the Learning of Shakspeare. 
During the protectorship of Cromwell, a time 
of which ‘the patriotick tribes still more ardently 
desire the return, the Spanish dominions were again 
attempted, Johnson, Falicland’s Islands. 
Pa‘rriorism.} n.s. [from patriot.| Love 


of one’s country ; zeal for one’s country. 
Being loud and vehement either against a court, 
or for a court, is no proof of patriotism. 
Bp. Berkeley, Maxims, (1750,) § 2. 
If <‘ pro aris et focis” be the life of patriotism, 
he who hath no religion or no home makes a sus- 
pected patriot. Ibid. § 16. 
Where the heart is right, there is true patriotism. 
Ibid. § 32. 
A man rages, rails, and raves; I suspect his 
patriotism. Tbid. § 39. 
It is the quality of patriotism to be jealous and 
watchful, to observe all secret machinations, and 
to see publick dungers at a distance. 
Johnson, The Patriot. 
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To PATRO’CINATE. ».a. [patrocinor, 
Latin; patrociner, old French.] To 
patronize; to protect ; to defend. Dict. 


Parrocina Tion.* n.s. [from To patro- 


cinate.| Countenance; support. 
Those shameful libels, those patrocinations of 
treason. Bp. Hall, St. Pauls Combat. 
Pa‘TROcING.* x. 8. [ patrocinium, Latin. ] 
Patronage; support. A word formerly 
much in use ; but in England now nearly 
forgotten. Dr. Jamieson introduces it 
into his supplement as a Scottish ex- 
pression. 
*Tis a vain religion which gives patrocing to 
wickedness. 
Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. (1653,) p. 240. 
My last work in this Epistle is to crave your 
patrocing for my vindication against Romish par- 
tiality. 
Bp. Gaud. Serm. & Life of Bp. Brownr. (1660,) Ded. 
PATROL. n. 5s. [ patrouille, patouille, old 
French. ] 2 
1. The act of going the rounds in a gar- 
rison, to observe that orders are kept, 


2. Those that go the rounds. 
O thou! by whose almighty nod the scale 
Of empire rises, or alternate falls, 
Send forth the saving virtues round the land 
In bright patrol. Thomson, Summer. 
To Patron. v. n. [patrouiller, French. ] 
To go the rounds in a camp or garrison. 
These outguards of the mind are sent abroad, 
And still patrolling beat the neighbouring road, 
Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 
Keep posts advane’d, and on the frontier lie. 
Blackmore. 


PA’TRON. 2.5. [ patron, Fr. patronus, 
Latin. ] 

1. One who countenances, supports, or 
protects. Commonly a wretch who sup- 
ports with insolence, and is paid with 


flattery. 

Dll plead for you as for my patron. Shaks. 

Ne’er let me pass in silence Dorset’s name ; 
Ne’er cease to mention the continu’d debt, 

Which the great patron only would forget. Prior. 
9. A guardian saint. 

Thou amongst those saints whom thou dost see, 
Shall be a saint, and thine own nation’s friend 
And patron. Spenser. 

St. Michael is mentioned as the patron of the 
Jews, and is now taken by the Christians as the 
protector general of our religion. Dryden. 

3. Advocate; defender ; vindicator. 

We are no patrons of those things; the best de- 

fence whereof is speedy redress and amendment. 
Hooker. 

Whether the minds of men have naturally im- 
printed on them the ideas of extension and num- 
ber, I leave to those who are the patrons of innate 
principles. Locke. 

4. One who has donation of ecclesiastical 
preferment. 

Far more the patrons than the clerks inflame, 
Patrons of sense afraid, but not of vice, 
Or swoln with pride, or sunk in avarice, 

Pa’TRONAGE, 2.5. [from patron. | 
1. Support; protection. 

Lady, most worthy of all duty, how falls it out, 
that you, in whom all virtue shines, will take the 
patronage of fortune, the only rebellious handmaid 
against virtue. ‘ Sidney. 

Here’s patronage, and here our heart descries, 
What breaks its bonds, what draws the closer ties, 
Shews what rewards our services may gain, 

And how too often we may court in vain. Creech. 
2, Guardianship of saints. 

From certain passages of the poets, several ships 

made choice of some god or other for their guard- 


Wesley. 
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jans, as among the Roman Catholicks every vessel 
is recommended to the patronage of some parti- 
cular saint. Addison. 

3. Donation of a benefice; right of con- 
ferring a benefice. 

To Pa’rRoNAGE.f v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To patronize ; to protect. A bad word; 
but not peculiar to Shakspeare, from 
whom alone Dr. Johnson has exemplified 
it. 

Dar’st thou maintain the former words thou 

spak’st ? 

Wes, sir, as well as you dare patronage 

The enyious barking of your saucy tongue. Shaks. 
An outlaw in a castle keeps, 

And uses it to patronage his theft. Shakspeare. 

As for our University, none do patronage these 

points, either in schools or pulpit. 

Ward to Abp. Usher in 1628, Usher's Lett. p. 394. 

PatTRONAL. adj. [from patronus, Latin. ] 
Protecting; supporting; guarding ; de- 
fending ; doing the office of a patron. 

The name of the city being discovered unto their 
enemies, their penates and patronal gods might be 
called forth by charms. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Pa’rRoNESS.} 1.5. [feminine of patron ; 

atrona, Latin. ] 

1. A female that defends, countenances, 


or supports. 

OF close escapes the aged patroness, 
Blacker than erst, her sable mantle spred, 

When with two trusty maids in great distress, 
Both from mine uncle and my realm J fled. 

Fairfax. 

All things should be guided by her direction, 
as the sovereign patroness and protectress of the 
enterprise. Bacon. 

Befriend me, night, best patroness of grief, 
Over the pole thy thickest mantle throw. 

Milton, Ode. 

He petitioned his patroness, who gave him for 
answer, that providence had assigned every bird 
its proportion. LT Estrange. 

It was taken into the protection of my patron- 
esses at court. Swift. 

2. A female guardian saint. 

With wandering steps to search the citadel, 

And from the priests their patroness to steal. 
Dryden, Ovid. 

They took her for their patroness, and conse- 

quently for their she-god. 
Brevint, Saul and Sam. at Endor, p. 161. 
3. A woman that hath the gift of a bene- 
fice. 
Pa‘trRontEss.* adj. [patron and less.] 
Without a patron. 
The arts and sciences must not be left patronless. 
Ld. Shaftesbury, Adv. to Auth, P. ii. § 1. 
To Pa’TRONISE, v. a. [from patron.] To 
protect; to support; to defend; to coun- 
tenance. 

Churehmen are to be had in due respect for their 
work sake, and protected from scorn ; but if a cler- 
gyman be loose and scandalous, he must not be 
patronized nor winked at. Bacon. 

All tenderness of conscience against good laws 
is hypocrisy, and patronized by none but men of 
design, who look upon it as the fittest engine to 
get into power. South. 

I have been esteemed and patronised by the 
grandfather, the father, and the son. Dryden. 

Pa’ TRONISER.* n. 5. [from To patronise.] 
One who countenances or supports. 

That vain-glorious patronixer of dissensions and 

erroneous doctrines. Skelton, Deism Rev. Dial. viii. 

PATRONY MICK. 7. S. [werpovyysnts, patrony- 
migue, Fr.| Name expressing the name 
of the father or ancestor: as, Tydides, 
the son of Tydeus. 
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It ought to be rendered the son; Tectonides being 

a patronymick. i Broome. 
Pa’rreEN of a pillar. n.s, Its base. Aimstw. 
Pa'rren.} 2. s. [patin, Fr. Some derive 

this word from the Gr. wérew, to tread ; 
others from the Fr. pate, or patte, a broad 
foot, which Cotgrave renders also “a 
plate or band of iron.” ] A shoe of wood’ 
with an iron ring, worn under the com- 
mon shoe by women, to keep them from 
the dirt. 

Their shoes and pattens are snouted and piked 
more than a finger long, crooking upwards, which 
they call crackowes, which were fastened to the 
knees with chains of gold and silver, 

Camden, Rem. 
Good housewives 
Underneath the umbrella’s oily shed, 
Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. 
Gay. 
Pa'TTENMAKER. 7. s. [patten and maker. ] 
He that makes pattens. 


To Patter. v. n. [from patte, French, the 
foot.] To make a noise like the quick 
steps of many feet. 

Patt’ring bail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter descends in harden’drain. Dryden. 

The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard 
By such as wander through the forest walks. 

Thomson. 
To P’arrer.* v. a. [derived by Mr. Tyr- 
| whitt from pater-noster, supposing that 
the word originally meant to repeat the 
paternoster; but Serenius mentions the 
Sw. paetra, and Arm. patteren, which he 
deduces from the Icel. patte, a boy, and 
thus gives to the verb the meaning of 
imitating the language of boys.] To re- 
cite or repeat hastily. The word is used 
in Scotland; and in some places of Eng- 
land, Dr. Jamieson observes, they yet 
say, in derisory language, “to patter out 
prayers.” 

The people patére and praie. 

Chaucer, Rom. R. 6794. 

PA’TTERN. x. s. [patron, Fr. patroon, 
Dutch.] 

1. The original proposed to imitation ; the 
archetype ; that which is to be copied; 
an exemplar. 

As though your desire were, that the churches 
of old should be patterns for us to follow, and even 
glasses wherein we might see the practice of that 
which by you is gathered out of Scripture. Hooker. 

I will be the pattern of all patience ; 

I will say nothing, Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that shall succeed. Shaks. Hen. VITI. 

The example and pattern of the church of 
Rome, Clarendon. 

Lose not the honour ‘you have early won, 

But stand the blameless pattern of a son. Dryden. 

Measure the excellency of a virtuous mind ; not 
as it is the copy, but the pattern of regal power. 

Grew. 

Patterns to rule by are to be sought for out of 
good, not loose reigns. Davenant. 

This pattern should be our guide, in our present 
state of pilgrimage. Atterbury. 

Christianity commands us to act after a nobler 
pattern, than the virtues even of the most perfect 


men. Rogers, 
Take pattern by our sister star, 

Delude at once and bless our sight ; 
When you are seen, be seen from far, 

And chiefly chuse to shine by night. Swift. 


2. A specimen; a part shown as a sample 
of the rest. 
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A gentleman sends to my shop for a pattern of 
stuff; if he like it, he compares the pattern with 
the whole piece, and probably we bargain, Swift. 

3, An instance; an example. 

What God did command touching Canaan, the 
same concerneth not us otherwise than only as a 
fearful pattern of his just displeasure against sinful 
nations. Hooker. 

4, Any thing cut out in paper to direct the 
cutting of cloth. 

To PATTERN.} v.a. [patronner, Fr. from 
the noun. | 

1. To make in imitation of something ; to 
copy. 

Ay, such a place there is, where we did hunt, 
Pattern’d by that the poet here describes. Shaks. 

The shape [of the temple] they say was revealed 
to Abraham out of heaven, patterned from that 
which Adam reared in paradise ! 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 163. 
2. To serve as an example to be followed. 
Neither sense is now much in use. 

That way of patterning a commonwealth, was most 
absolute; though he [Sir Thomas More] hath not 
so absolutely performed it. Sidney, Def. of Poesy. 

When I that censure him do so offend, 

Let mine own judgement patiern out my death, 
And nothing come in partial. Shakspearés 

Pa’rry.* n. s. [paté, Fr.] A little pie; as, 
a veal-patty. It should be paty, but it is 
usually pronounced patty. 

Pa‘trypan.* n.s. A pan to bake a little 
pie in. i 
Pa’van.f 1 2.8. [pavane, Fr. from the 
Pa’vin. § Lat. pavo, a peacock, as 

some have supposed; but there is good 
reason, Mr. Douce believes, for think- 
ing the term is Italian, and derived from 
the city of Padua, where the dance is 
said to have been invented: Yet it was 
formerly called a Spanish dance.} A 
grave kind of dance: not a light trip- 
ping dance, as Dr. Johnson, following 
Ainsworth, has asserted. The method of 
performing it, Sir John Hawkins says, 
was anciently by gentlemen dressed with 
a cap and sword; by those of the long 
robe in their gowns ; by princes in their 
mantles; and by ladies in gowns with 
long trains, the motion of which in 
the dance resembled that of a peacock’s 
tail. 

After a passy-measure, or a pavin, I hate a 
drunken rogue. Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 

Who doth not see the measure of the moon, 
Which thirteen times she danceth ev’ry year ? 

And ends her pavin thirteen times as soon, 

As doth her brother. Davies, Orchestra. 

Your Spanish ruffs are the best wear, your 
Spanish pavin the best dance. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist. 

PaucrLoavy. x. s. [ pauciloguium, Latin.] 

Sparing and rare speech. Dict. 

Pavcity. v.s. [paucitas, from paucus, 

Latin. ] 

1. Fewness ; smallness of number. 

The multitude of parishes, and paucity of schools. 

Hooker. 

In such slender corpuscles as those of colour, 
may easily be conceived a greater paucity of pro- 
tuberant corpuscles. Boyle. 

Socrates well understood what he said touching 
the rarity and paucity of friends. LD’ Estrange. 

2. Smallness of quantity. 

This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other 

animals; 4s, lizards, frogs, and other fishes. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
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To PAVE. ». a. [pavio, Lat. paver, Fr.] 
1. To lay with brick or stone; to floor with 
stone. 
Should she kneel down, 
Her brother’s ghost his paved bed would break, 
And take her hence in horrour, Shakspeare. 
Let not the court be paved, for that striketh up 
a great heat in summer, and much cold in winter. 
Bacon. 
From this chymick flame 
I see a city of more precious mold, 
With silver pav’d, and all divine with gold. Dryd. 
The streets are paved with brick or freestone. 
Addison. 
2. To make a passage easy. 
It might open and pave a prepared way to his 
own title. Bacon. 


PA'VEMENT. n. s. [pavimentum, Latin. ] 
Stones or bricks laid on the ground ; 
stone floor; floor is used of stone, but 
pavement never of wood. 

The marble pavement closes, he is enter’d 
Into his radiant roof, Shakspeare, Cynvbeline. 

A broad and ample road, whose dust is gold, 

And pavement stars, as stars to thee appear, 

Seen in the galaxy. Milton, P. L. 
The long laberious pavement here he treads, 
That to proud Rome th’ admiring nations leads. 

Addison. 

The foundation of Roman ways was made of 
rough stone joined together with cement ; upon 
this was laid another layer, consisting of small 
stones and cement, to plane the inequalities of the 
lower stratum in which the stones of the upper 
pavement were fixed: for there can be no very 
durable pavement but a double one. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Pa’VEMENT.* v. a. [from the noun.] 
To floor; to pave. Not in use. 

Thou God of elements passedst through the air, 
walkedst upon the waters! Whether thou meantest 
to terminate this miracle in thy body, or in the 
waves which thou troddest upon ; whether so light- 
ening the one that it should make no impression in 
the liquid waters, or whether so consolidating the 
other that the pavemented waves yielded a firm 
causey to thy sacred feet to walk on, I neither de- 
termine nor inquire: Thy silence ruleth mine ; thy 
power was in either miraculous; neither know I 
in whether to adore it more. 

Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 


Pa’ver. | 2. s. [from pave.] One who lays 
Pa‘VIER. with stones. 
For thee the sturdy paver thumps the ground, 
Whilst every stroke his labouring lungs resound. 
Gay. 
PAVILION. n.s. [pavillon, Fr.] A Je 
a temporary or movable house. 
Flowers being under the trees, the trees were to 
them a pavilion, and the Rowen; to the trees a mo- 


saical floor. ; Sidney. 
She did lie a, 


In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tissue. Shakspeare. 
He, only he, heav’n’s blew ‘pavilion spreads, 
And on the ocean’s dancing billows treads. 

sa Sandys. 
It was usual for the enemy, whén there was a 
king in the field, to demand in what part of the 
camp he resided, that they might avoid firing upon 
the royal pavilion. Addison. 
The glowing fury springs, 
Once more invades the guilty dome, and shrouds 
Tis bright pavilions in a veil of clouds. Pope. 
To Pavr ion. v. a. [from the noun.} 
1. To furnish with tents. 
Jacob in Mahanaim saw 
The field pavilion’d with his guardians bright. 
Milion, P. L. 
2. To be sheltered by a tent. 
With his batt’ning flocks the careful swain 
Abides pavilion’d on the grassy plain, Pope, Odyss, 


PavoNne.*® n. s. [paun, or pawan, Welsh, 


PAU’PER.F x. s. [Latin.] A poor person ; 
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Pa’vine.* n.s. [from pave.) Pavement of | 


stone, brick, or tile. 

To Paum.* v.a. [from palm, the hand; a 
very ancient corruption, Wicliffe and 
Chaucer both using paum, or pawm, for 
the palm of the hand.) To impose by 
fraud: a word yet used in colloquial 
language. See Zo Pavm. 

A rogue that locked up his drink, turned away 
our wives, cheated us of our fortunes, pawmed his 
crusts upon us for mutton, and at last kicked us out 
of doors. Swift, Tale ofa Tub, (ed. 1704,) p. 130. 

Paunce.* n.s. A pansy. See Pancy. 

The pretie paunce, 

And the chevisaunce, 

Shall match with the fayre flower delice. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. April. 
The shining meads 
Do boast the paunce, the lily and the rose; 
And every flower doth laugh as Zephyr blows. 
B. Jonson, Masques. 
PAUNCH. 2. s. [ panse, French; panga, 
Spanish ; pantex, Lat.] The belly; the 
region of the guts. 

Demades, the orator, was talkative, and would 
eat hard; Antipater would say of him, that he was 
like a sacrifice, that nothing was left of it but the 
tongue and the paunch. Bacon. 

Pleading Matho born abroad for air, 

With his fat paunch fills his new-fashion’d chair. 
Dryden. 
To Pauncn. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
pierce or rip the belly; to exenterate ; 

to take out the paunch; to eviscerate. 

With a log 
Batter his scull, or paunch him with a stake. 

Shakspeare. 

Chiron attack’d Talthibius with such might, 
One pass had paunch’d the huge hydropick knight. 

Garth. 


Cornish, and Armorick; paon, Fr. pa- 
vone, Ital. pave, Lat.] A peacock. 
And wings it had with sondry colours dight, 
More sondry colours than the proud pavone 
Beares in his boasted fan, or Iris bright 
When her discolour’d bow she spreds through 
heven bright. Spenser, F. Q. iii, xi. 47. 


one who receives alms. 

ek eg signifies properly a poor man ; 
according to which we have a term in 
our law, to sue “in forma pauperis ;” 
that is, if a man or woman having cause 
of action, and not having ability to sue, 
the cause of action being certified under 
counsel’s hand, with a petition of the 
party setting forth their case and po- 
verty, the judge of the court, whether 
in common law or equity, will admit the 
party to sue in formd pauperis ; thatis, 
assign them an attorney or clerk, and 
counsel to defend their cause, and plead 


for them without fees. Cowel. 
No court allows those partial interlopers 
Of Law and Equity, two single paupers, 
T’ encounter hand to hand at bars, and trounce 
Each other gratis. in a suit at once. 
Butler, Remains. 
Pav'’perism.* n. s. [from pauper.] The 
state of poverty. 
PAUSE. n. s. [ pause, Fr. pausa, low Latin; 
advo, Greek. | i 
1. A stop; a place or time of intermis- 
sion. 
Neither could we ever come to any pause, 
whereon to rest our assurance this way. Hooker. 
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Comes a fellow crying out for help, 
And Cassio following with determin’d sword, 
To execute upon him; this gentleman 
Steps in to Cassio, and intreats his pause. Shaksp» 
Some pause and respite only I require, 
Till with my tears I shall haye quench’d my fire.. 
Denham. 
The punishment must always be rigordusly ex- 
acted, and the blows by pauses laid on till they 
reach the mind, and you perceive the signs of a 
true sorrow. Locke. 
Whilst those exalted to primeval light, 
Only perceive some little pause of joys 
In those great moments, when their god employs 
Their ministry. Prior. 
What pause from woe, what hopes of comfort 
bring 
The names of wise or great. Prior. 
Our discourse is not kept up in conversation, 
but falls into more pauses and intervals than in our 
neighbouring countries. Addison, Spects 
2. Suspense; doubt. 
Like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where J shall first begin, 
And both neglect. Shaksp. Hamlet. 
3. Break ; paragraph ; apparent separation 
of the parts of a discourse, 
He writes with warmth, which usually neglects 
method, and those partitions and pauses which men, 
educated in the schools, observe. Locke. 


4. Place of suspending the voice marked 


in writing thus —. 


5. A stop or intermission in musick. 


To PAUSE. v.n. 


1. To wait; to stop; not to proceed; to 


forbear for a time, used both of speech 


and action. 
Tarry ; pause a day or two, 
Before you hazard; for in chusing wrong 
I lose your company ; therefore forbear a while. 
Shakspeare. 
Give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while ¥ pause, serve in your harmony. 
Shukspeare. 
Pausing a while,,thus to herself she mus’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
As one who in his journey baits at noon, 
Though bent on speed, so here the archangel 
paus d, 
Between a world destroy’d and world restor’d. 
Milton, P. L. 


2. To deliberate. 


Bear Worcester to death, and Vernon too, 
Other offenders we will puwse upon. 
Shaksp. Hen. IV. 
Solyman pausing a little upon the matter, the 
heat of his fury being over, suffered himself to be 
intreated. Knolles. 
3. To be intermitted. 
What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire, 
The pealing organ, and the pausing choir, 
And the last words, that dust to dust convey'd! 
Tickell. 
Pa‘user. n.s. [from pause.] One who 
pauses ; one who deliberates. 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outruns the pauser, reason. Shaksp. Macbeth. 
Pa’usincty.* adv. [from the part. paus- 
ing.] After a pause; by breaks. 
This pausingly ensued. Shaksp. Hen. VIII. 
PAW. n.s. [pawen, Welsh. ] 
1. The foot of a beast of prey. 
One chose his ground, 
Whence rushing he might surest seize them both 
Grip’d in each paw. Milton, P. L. 
The bear that tears the prey, and when pursued, 
least he become a prey, goes backward into his den 
that the hunter rather mistakes, than finds the way 
of his paw. Holyday. 
The bee and serpent know their stings, and the 
bear the use of his paws, More against Atheism» 
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Tf tions had been brought up to painting, where 
you have one lion under the feet of a man, you 
should have had twenty men under the paw of a 
lion. L’ Estrange. 

Each claims possession, 
For both their paws are fastened on the prey. 
Dryden. 
2. Hand. In contempt. 
Be civil to the wretch imploring, 
And lay your paws upon him without roaring. 
Dryden. 
To Paw.+ »v. 7. [from the noun.] To 
draw the fore foot along the ground. 
He [the horse] paweth in the valley. 
Job, X¥Xxix. 21. 
The fiery courser, when he hears from far, 

The sprightly trumpets and the shouts of war, 

Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight 

Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promis’d 

fight. Dryden. 
The impatient courser pants in every vein, 

And, pawing, seems to beat the distant plain, 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already cross’d, 

And ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. Pope. 

Once, a fiery horse, pdwing with his hoof, struck 

a hole in my handkerchief. Swift. 
To PAW. v4. 

1. To strike with a drawn stroke of the 


fore foot. 
His hot courser paw’d the Hungarian plain, 
And adverse legions stood the shock in vain. 
Tickell. 
2. To handle roughly. 
3. To fawn; to flatter. 
Pa’wep.} adj. [from paw.] 
1. Having paws. 
2. Broad or large footed. Sherwood. 
Pa’wxy.* adj. [from the Sax. pecan, to 
deceive, according to Dr. Jamieson.] 
Arch; cunning; artful. North. Grose. 
PAWN.} 2. s. [pand, Teut. pan, French ; 
pignus, Latin. | 
1. Something giyen to pledge as a security 
for money borrowed or promise made. 
Her oath for love, her honour’s pawn. Shaksp. 
As for mortgaging and pawning, men will not 
take pawns without use; or they will look for the 
forfeiture. Bacon. 
He retains much of bis primitive esteem, that 
abroad his very word will countervail the bond or 
pawn of another. Howell. 
Here’s the very heart, and soul, and life-blood 
of Gomez; pawns in abundance, till the next 
bribe helps their husbands to redeem them. 
Dryden, Span. Friar. 
9. The state of being pledged. 
Sweet wife, my honour is at pawn, 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. Shaks. 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemish’d crown, 
Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt. 
Shakspeare. 
As the morning dew is a pawn of the evening 
fatness, so, O Lord, let this day’s comfort be the 
earnest of to-morrow’s. Donne, Dev. p. 508. 
3 A common man at chess. [péon, pion, 
old French ; supposed to be from pion, 
or peon, which in India signifies a com- 
mon soldier. ] 
Here I a pawn admire, 
That still advancing higher, 
At top of all became 
Another thing and name. Cowley. 
To Pawn. », a. [from the noun.] To 
pledge; to give in pledge. It is now 
seldom used but of pledges given for 
money. 


Ainsworth. 


Thold it cowardice 
To rest mistrustful, where a noble heart, 
Hath pawn’d an open hand in sign of love. Shaks. 
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Let’s lead him on with a fine baited delay, till 
he hath pawn’d his horses. 
Shaksp. M. Wives of Windsor. 
T dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath 
writ this to feel my affection to your honour. Shaks. 
Will you thus break your faith? 
I pawn’d you none: 
I promis’d you redress. Shaksp. Hen. IV. 
[’ll pawn the little blood which I have left, 
To save the innocent. Shaksp. Wint. Tale. 
If any thought annoys the gallant youth, 
?Tis dear remembrance of that fatal glance, 
For which he lately pawn’d his heart. Waller. 
She who before had mortgag’d her estate, 
And pawn'd the last remaining piece of plate. 
Dryden. 
One part of the nation is pawned to the other, 
with hardly a possibility of being ever redeemed. 


Swift. 


Pa’wNBroker. x. 8. [ pawn and broker.] 


One who lends money upon pledge. 

The usurers or money-changers were a sort of 
a scandalous employment at Rome ; those money- 
scriveners seem to have been little better than our 
pawnbrokers. Arbuthnot. 

Pawner.* x. s. [from pawn.] One to 
whom something is entrusted as a secu- 
rity for money borrowed. 

If the pawn be laid up, and the pawnee robbed, 
he is not answerable. Littleton, Rep. 332. 

Pax.* n.s. [ paz, Lat. peace.] A sort 
of little image ; a piece of board, having 
the image of Christ upon the cross on it ; 
which the people, before the reform- 
ation, used to kiss after the service was 
ended, that ceremony being considered 
as the kiss of peace. The word has been 
often confounded with piz. 

Innocent the first —inyented the kissing of the 
paxe at masse. 
Crowley, Deliberate Answ. (1588,) fol. 40. b. 
Kiss the paz, and be quiet like your neighbours. 
Chapman, Com. of May-Day, (1611). 
The ceremony of the pare. 
James on the Pop. Corrupt. of Scripts Pp, 105. 

Pax-wax.* See Packwax. 

To PAY.} ».a. [paier, Fr. apagar, Spa- 
nish ; pacare, Lat.] 

1, To discharge a debt. It is applied to 
debts of duty, as well as debts of com- 
merce. 

You have done enough, and have perform’d 
A saint-like sorrow ; and indeed paid down 


More penitence, than done trespass. Shaksp. 
Your son has paid a soldier’s debt; 
He only liv’d but till he was a man. Shaksp. 


She does what she will, say what she will, take 
all, pay all. Shaksp. M. W. of Windsor, 
The king and prince 

Then paid their offerings in a sacred grove 
To Hercules. Dryden. 
An hundred talents ofsilver did the children of 
Ammon pay. 2 Chron, xxvii. 5. 
' | have peace offerings with me ; this day have I 
paid my vows. Prov. vii. 14. 

2. It is opposed to borrow. 

The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again, 
Psalms. 

3. To dismiss one to whom any thing is 
due with his money: as, he had paid 
his labourers. 

4. To atone; to make amends by suffer- 
ing: with for before the cause of pay- 
ment. 

If this prove true, they'll pay for’t. Shaksp. 
Bold Prometheus, whose untam’d desire 
Rivall’d the sun with his own heav’nly fire, 
Now doom’d the Scythian vulture’s endless prey, 
- Severely pays for animating clay. Roscommon. 
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Men of parts, who were to act according to the 
result of their debates, and often pay for their mis- 
takes with their heads, found those scholastick 
forms of little use to discover truth, Locke. 

5. To beat. 

I follow’d me close, and, with a thought, seven 
of the eleven I paid. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

Forty things more, my friends, which you know 

true, 
For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you.! 
B, Jonson. 
6. To reward ; to recompense. 

She I love, or laughs at all my pain, 

Or knows her worth too well; and pays me with 

disdain. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

7. To give the equivalent for any thing 
bought. 

Riches are got by consuming less of foreign 
commodities, than what by commodities or labour 
is paid for. : Locke. 

It is very possible for a man that lives by cheat- 
ing, to be very punctual in paying for what he 
buys ; but then every one is assured that he does 
not do so out of any principle of true honesty. Laz . 

8. [In naval language.] To smear the 
surface of any thing with piteh, resin, 
turpentine, tallow, and the like. 


Pay. n.s. [from the verb.] Wages; hire ; 
money given in return for service. 

Come on, brave soldiers. doubt not of the day ; 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 

Shakspeare. 

The soldier is willing to be converted, for there 
is neither pay nor plunder to be got. L’ strange. 

Money, instead of coming over for the pay of 
the army, has been transmitted thither for the pay 
of those forces called from thence, Temples 

Here only merit constant pay receives, 

Is blest in what it takes, and what it gives. Pope. 
Pa’vasye. adj. [ paiable, Fr. from pay. | 
1. Due; to be paid. 

The marriage-money, the princess brought, was 
payable ten days after the solernnization. 

Bacon, Hen. VIT. 

The farmer rates or compounds the sums of 
money payable to her majesty, for the alienation of 
lands, made without or by licence. Bacon. 

2. Such as there is power to pay. 

To repay by a return equivalent, is not in every 
one’s power; but thanks are a tribute payable by 
the poorest. South. 

PayDay. n.s. [pay and day.| Day on 
which debts are to be discharged or 
wages paid. 

Labourers pay away all their wages, and live 
upon trust till next payday. Locke. 

Pa’ver.~ 7.5, [paieur, Fr. from pay. ] 

One that pays. Huloet. 

Ingrateful payer of my industries. 

Beaum. and Fl. Kn. of Malta. 

Pa’yMASTER. ‘7.5. [ pay and master. ] One 

who is to pay; one from whom wages 
or reward is received. 

Howsoever they may bear sail for a time, yet 
are they so sure paymasters in the end, that few 
have held out their lives safely. Hayward. 

If we desire that God should approve us, it is a 
sign we do his work, and expect him our paymaster. 

Bp. Taylor. 
Pa’yMentT. n,s. [from pay. ] 
1. The act of paying. 

Persons of eminent virtue, when adyanced, are 
less envied, for their fortune seemeth but due unto 
them ; and no man envieth the payment of a debt. 

Bacone 
2. The thing given in discharge of debt or 
promise. 

Thy husband commits his body 
To painful labour both by sea and land, 

And crayes no other tribute at thy hands 

G2 
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But love, fair looks, and true obedience ; 
Too little payment for so great a debt, 
3. A reward. 
Give her an hundred marks. 
— An hundred marks! by this light I’ll ha* more. 
An ordinary groom is for such payment. Shaksp. 
The wages that sin bargains with the sinner, 
are life, pleasure, and profit; but the wages it pays 
him with, are death, torment, and destruction : 
he that would understand the falsehood and deceit 
of sin thoroughly, must compare its promises and 
its payments together. South. 
4. Chastisement ; sound beating. 
Ainsworth. 


Shaksp. 


Palynim.* See PArnim. 


To Payse.t v.n. [Used by Spenser for 
poise. Fr. peser. See To Putsz.] To 
balance. 

Ne was it island then, ne was it pays’d 
Amid the ocean waves. Spenser, F'.Q. 
Pa’yseER.n.s. [for potser.] One that weighs. 
To manage this coinage, porters bear the tin, 
payzxers weigh it, a steward, comptroller and re- 
ceiver keep the account. Carew. 

Pea.f x. s. [pisum, Latin; piya, Saxon ; 

pois, Fr. See PEase. 

A pea hath a papilionaceous flower, 
and out of his empalement rises the 
pointal, which becomes a long pod full 
of roundish seeds; the stalks are fistu- 
lous and weak, and seem to perforate 
the leaves by which they are embraced ; 
the other leaves grow by pairs along the 
midrib, ending in a tendril. 1. The 
species are sixteen: the greater garden 
pea, with white flowers and isqbuhin OF 
Hotspur pea. 3. Dwarf pea. 4. French 
dwarf pea. 5. Pea with an esculent 
husk. 6. Sickle pea. 7. Common white 
pea. 8. Green rouncival pea. 9. Grey 
pea. 10. Maple rouncival pea. 11. 
Rose pea. 12. Spanish moretto pea. 
13. Marrowfat or Dutch admiral pea. 
14. Union peas 15. Sea pea. 16. Pig 
pea. Miller. 

To this enumeration by Miller may 
be added the Prussian pea. 


PEACE. x. s. [paix, Fr. pax, Lat.] 
1. Respite from war. 

Preserve us in peace; so preserve us in peace, 
that war may be always more odious to us than 
necessity. Holyday. 

The Dane and Swede rouz’d up to fierce alarms, 
Bless the wise conduct of her pious arms ; 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrours cease, 
And all the northern world lies hush’d in peace. 
Addison. 
2, Quiet from suit or disturbances. 

The king gave judgement against Warren, and 
commanded that Sherborn should hold his and in 
peace. ’ ; Davies, 

3. Rest from any commotion, 


4, Stilness from riots or tumults. 
Keep peace upon your lives ; he dies that strikes 
again. Shakspeare. 
All assembled here in arms against God’s peace 
and the king’s, we charge you to repair to your 
dwelling places. Shakspeare. 
Shallow, you have yourself been a great fighter, 
though now a man of peace. 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
5. Reconciliation of differences. 
Let him make peace with me. Isaiah, xxvii. 5. 
6. A state not hostile. 
Tf I have rewarded evil unto him that was at 
peace with me, let the enemy persecute my soul. 
Psalm yi, 4. 


| oe Se 
There be two false peaces or unities: the one 
grounded upon an implicit ignorance, Bacon. 
7. Rest; quiet; content; freedom from 
terrour; heavenly rest. 
Well, peace be with him that hath made us 
heavy ! 
— Peace be with us, lest we be heavier! Shaks. 
Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou shalt not die, 
Judg. vi. 23. 
The God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope. 
Rom. xv. 13. 
Religion directs us rather to secure inward 
peace than outward ease, to he more careful to 
avoid everlasting torment than light afflictions, 
Tillotson, Serm. 
8. Silence; suppression of the thoughts. 
*Twill out ; — I peace / 
No, I will speak as liberal as the air. Shaks, 
In an examination, a freed servant, who had 
much power with Claudius, very saucily had 
almost all the words ; and amongst other things, 
he asked in scorn one of the examinates, who was 
a freed servant of Scribonianus; I pray, sir, if 
Scribonianus had been emperor, what would you 
have done? he answered, I would have stood be- 
hind his chair and held my peace. Bacon. 
She said ; and held her peace: Au‘neas went 
Sad from the cave, Dryden. 


9. [In law.] That general security and 
quiet which the king warrants to his 
subjects, and of which he therefore 
avenges the violation; every forcible 
injury is a breach of the king’s peace. 

PEACE. interjection. A word commanding 
silence. 

Peace / fear, thou comest too late, when already 
the arm is taken. Sidney. 


Hark! peace / 
It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 


Which gives the stern’st good night. Shaks. 
Peace, good reader, do not weep ; 
Peace, the lovers are asleep. Crashaw. 


But peace, I must not quarrel with the will 
Of highest dispensation. Milton, S.A. 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou, deep, 

peace ! 
Said then the Omnifick Word. 
I pr’ythee peace / 

Perhaps she thinks they are too near of blood. 

Dryden. 


PEACE-OFFERING. . $. [peace and offer. ] 
Among the Jews, a sacrifice or gift of- 
fered to God for atonement and recon- 
ciliation for a crime or offence. 


A sacrifice of peace-offering offer without 
blemish. Lev. iii. 1. 


; : 
Pra‘ceaBLe. adi. [from peace. | 


1. Free from war ; free from tumult. 
The reformation of England was introduced in 
a peaceable manner, by the supreme power in par- 
liament. Swift. 


2. Quiet ; undisturbed. 

The laws were first intended for the reformation 

of abuses and peaceable continuance of the subject. 
Spensers 

Lie, Philo, untouch’d on my peaceable shelf, 
Nor take it amiss, that so little I heed thee ; 

T’ve no envy to thee, and some love to myself, 
Then why should I answer; since first I must read 

thee. Prior. 
3. Not violent ; not bloody. 

The Chaldeans flattered both Cesar and Pom- 
pey with long lives and a happy and peaceable 
death ; both which fell out extremely contrary. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
4, Not quarrelsome ; not turbulent. 

The most peaceable way for you, if you do take 
a thief, is to let him shew himself, and steal out of 
your company, Shakspeare. 


Milton, P.L. 
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These men are peaceable, therefore let they 

dwell in the land and trade. Gen. xxxiv.21. 

Pra’cEABLENESS. 7. s. [from peaceable. ] 
Quietness; disposition to peace. 

Plant in us all those precious fruits of piety, 
justice, and charity, and peaceableness, and bowels 
of mercy toward all others. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Pra‘ceaBy. adv. [from peaceable] 
1. Without war; without tumult. 

To his crown, she him restor’d, 

In which he dy’d, made ripe for death by eld, 

And after will’d it should to her remain, 

Who peaceably the same long time did weld. 
Spensere 
2. Without tumults or commotion. 

The balance of power was provided for, else 

Pisistratus could never have governed so peaceably, 


without changing any of Solon’s laws. Swift. 
8. Without disturbance. 
The pangs of death do make him grin ; 
Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably.  Shaks. 


PEACEBREAKER.* n. s. [peace and break- 
er.| One who disturbs the peace of the 
publick. 

They were of power to disturb their kings, to 
raise war, to do mischief, that is, to be peace- 
breakers with extreme devotion. 

Holyday against Disloyalty, p. 43. 

Pra‘cEFUL,. adj. [peace and full. | 

1. Quiet ; not in war: a poetical word. 

That rous’d the Tyrrhene realm with loud 

alarms, 
And peaceful Italy involy’d in arms. 

2. Pacifick ; mild. 

As one disarm’d, his anger all he lost ; 
And thus with peaceful words uprais’d her soon. 

Milton, P.L. 

The peaceful power that governs love repairs, 
To feast upon soft vows and silent pray’rs. Dryd. 

3. Undisturbed ; still; secure. 

Succeeding monarchs heard the subjects’ cries, 
Nor saw displeas’d the peaceful cottage rise. Popes 

PEACEFULLY. adv. [from peaceful.] 

1. Without war. 

2. Quietly ; without disturbance. 

Our lov’d earth; where peacefully we slept, 
And far from heaven quiet possession kept. 

Dryden: 


Dryden. 


3. Mildly ; gently. 
PEA‘CEFULNESS. n. s. [from peaceful.] 
Quiet ; freedom from war or disturbance. 


PEA‘CELESS.* adj. { peace and less.] Want- 
ing peace; disturbed. 
Terrours, which with nature war, affright 
Our peaceless souls : the world hath lost its light : 
Heaven, and the deep below, our guilt pursue. 
Sandys, Christ's Passton. 
PEA‘CEMAKER. 1.5. [peace and maker.] One 
who reconciles differences. 
Peace, good queen ; 
And whet not on these too too furious peers, 
For blessed are the peacemakers. Shaks. 
Think us, 
Those we profess, peacemakers, friends, and sery- 
ants. Shakspeare. 
PEACEPA’RTED. adj. [peace and parted.} 
Dismissed from the world in peace. 
We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem, and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
PEACH. 2x. s. (pesche, Fr. malum Persi- 
cum, Lat.] A tree and fruit. Miller. 
September is drawn with a chearful counte- 
nance ; in his left hand a handful of millet, withal 
carrying a cornucopia of ripe peaches, pears, and 
pomegranates, Peacham. 
The sunny wall 


Presents the downy peach. Thomson, Autumn. 
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Peacu-cotouren. adj. [peach and colour.] | 2. To make a mean figure ; to sneak. 


Of a colour like a peach. 
One Mr. Caper comes to jail at the suit of Mr. 
Threepile the mercer, for some four suits of peach- 

- coloured satin, which now peaches him a beggar. 

; Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 

To PEACH.} ». 2. [Corrupted from zm- 
peach. A very old corruption.. See 
the verb active, of which Dr. Johnson 
has taken no notice.] To accuse of 
some crime. 

‘When man and wife fall to peaching, what soul 
loathes it not ? 
Whately’s Bride-Bush, (1617,) p.13. 
If you talk of peaching, Vl peach first, and see 
whose oath will be believed; I’ll trounce you. 
Dryden. 
To PEACH.* v.a. To accuse. 
Peche men of treason prevyly I can. 
Old Mor. of Hycke Scorner. 
The prisoners were promised liberty and par- 
don, in case they would peach us. 
Memoirs of Sir John Berkley, (1699,) p.92. 

Pea’cuur.* n.s. [from the verb. ] An 
accuser. 

Certain thieves that were named “appellatores,”” 
accusers or peachers of others that were guiltlesse. 

i _— For, Acts and Mon. of Wicliffe. 

Pra’cuicx. n.s. [pea and chick.] The 
chick of a peacock. 

Does the snivelling peachick think to make 
a cuckold of me? ° Southern. 

Pra’cock. n.s. [papa, Saxon; pavo, Lat. 
Of this word the etymology is not 
known: perhaps it is peak cock, from 
the tuft of feathers on its head; the 
peak of women being an ancient orna- 
ment: if it be not rather a corruption of 
beaucog, French, from the more striking 
lustre of its spangled train.] A fowl 
eminent for the beauty of his feathers, 
and particularly of his tail. 

Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while ; 
And, like a peacock, sweep along his tail. Shaks. 
The birds that are hardest to be drawn, are the 
tame birds; as cock, turkey-cock, and peacock. 
Peacham. 
The peacock, not at thy command, assumes 
His glorious train ; nor ostrich her rare plumes. 
Sandys. 
The peacock’s plumes thy tackle must not fail, 
Nor the dear purchase of the sable’s tail. Gay. 

Pea‘HeEN. x. s. [pea and hen; pava, Lat.] 
The female of the peacock. 

PEAK.f 2.s. [peac, Sax. peac-lon6 ; pique, 
pic, French. ] 

J. The top of a hill or eminence. 

Thy sister seek, 
Or on Meander’s bank or Latmus’ peak. 

2, Any thing acuminated. 

ee mew’d your head, has rubb’d the snow 
ou, 
And run your beard into a peak of twenty. 
re Beaum. and Fl. Doub. Marriage. 

3. The rising forepart of a head-dress. 

To PEax.} v. 2. [pequeno, Spanish, little, 
perhaps Jean: but I believe this word 
has some other derivation: we say a 
withered man has a sharp face; Falstaff 
dying, is said to have a nose as sharp 
asa pen: from this observation, a sickly 
man is said to peak or grow acuminated, 
from pique. 

1. To look sickly. 

Weary se’nnights, nine times nine, 
~ Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth 


Prior. 


J, a dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause. 
Shakspeare. 
The peaking cornuto her husband, dwelling in 
acontinual larum of jealousy, comes me in the in- 
stant of our encounter. Shakspeare. 
: Why stand’st thou here, 
Sneaking, and peaking, as thou would’st steal 
linen? Beaum. and Fl. Wild Goose Chase. 


Pra‘xisu.* adj. [from peak.] Denoting or 


belonging to a hilly or acuminated situ- 
ation. 
Her skin as soft as Lemster wool, 
As white as snow on peakish Hull, 
Or swan that swims in ‘Trent. 
Drayton, Lgl. (1593). 
In my time a plain villager in the rude Peak — 
returns him this answer in his peakish dialect. 
Bp. Hail, Balm of Gilead. 


PEAL. n. s. [Perhaps from pello, pellere 


tympana, Lat.] 
1. A succession of loud sounds: as, of 
bells, thunder, cannon, loud instru- 


ments. 
They were saluted by the way, with a fair peal 
of artillery from the tower. Hayward. 
The breach of faith cannot be so highly expres- 
sed, as in that it shall be the last peal to call the 
judgments of God upon men. Bacon, Ess, 
Woods of oranges will smell into the sea per- 
haps twenty miles ; but what is that, since a peal 
of ordnance will do as much, which moveth in 
a small compass ? Bacon. 
A peal shall rouse their sleep ; 
Then, all thy saints assembled, thou shalt judge 
Bad men and angels. Milton, P.R. 
I myself 
Vanquish’d with a peal of words, O weakness ! 
Gave up my fort of silence to a woman. 
Milton, S.A. 
From the Moors’ camp the noise grows louder 
still ; 

Peals of shouts that rend the heavens. Dryden. 
Oh! for a peal of thunder that would make 
Earth, sea and air, and heaven and Cato tremble ! 

Addison. 


2. It is once used by Shakspeare for a low 
dull noise, but improperly. 
Ere to black Hecat’s summons 
The shard-born. beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be 


done 

A deed of dreadful note. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
To Peat. v.n. [from the noun.] To play 

solemnly and loud. 

Let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voic’d quire below, 

In service high and anthem clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 


And bring all heaven before my eyes. 
Milton, Il Pens. 


The pealing organ, and the pausing choir ; 
And the last words, that dust to dust convey’d- 
Tickell. 
To PEAL.} ¥. a. 
1. To assail with noise. 
Nor was his ear less peal’d 
With noises loud and ruinous, than when Bellona 
storms, 
With all her battering engines bent to rase 
Some capital city. Milton, P.L. 
2. To stir with some agitation: as, to peal 
the pot, is when it boils to stir the liquor 
therein with a ladle. Ainsworth. — Mr. 
Malone considers this as a corruption of 
keel. So Grose says, that peal means to 
cool; and cites, as a northern expression, 
peal the pot. See Lo KEEL, © 
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Peart n.s. [pepa, Saxon; potre, French ; 
pyrum, Lat.] A fruit more produced 
toward the footstalk than the apple, but 
is hollow like a navel at the extreme 
part. 

The species are eighty-four: 1. Little 
musk pear, commonly called the su- 
preme. 2. The Chio pear, commonly 
called the little bastard musk pear. 3. 
The hasting pear, commonly called the 
green chisel. 4. The red muscadelle, 
it is also called the fairest. 5. The 
little muscat. 6. The jargonelle. 7. 
The Windsor pear. 8. The orange 
musk. 9. Great blanket. 10. The 
little blanket pear. 11. Long stalked 
blanket pear. 12. The skinless pear. 
13. The musk robin pear. 14, The 
musk drone pear. 15. The green orange 
pear. 16.-Cassolette. 17. The Mag- 
dalene pear. 18. The great onion pear. 
19. The August muscat. 20. The 
rose pear. 21. The perfumed pear. 
22. The summer bon chrétien, or good 
christian. 23. Salviati, 24. Rose 
water pear. 25. The choaky pear. 
26. The russelet pear. 27. The prince’s 
pear. 28. The great mouth water pear. 
g9, Summer burgamot. 30. The Au- 
tumn burgamot. 31. The Swiss bur- 
gamot. 32. The red button pear. Bo. 
The dean’s pear. 34 The long green 
pear; it is called the Autumn month 
water pear. 35. The white and grey 
monsieur John. 36. The flowered 
muscat. 37. The vine pear. 38. 
Rousseline pear. 39. The knave’s pear. 
40, The green sugar pear. 41. The 
marquis’s pear. 42. The burnt cat; it 
is also called the virgin of Xantonee. 
43. Le Besidery; it 1s so called from 
Heri, which is a forest in Bretagne be- 
tween Rennes and Nantes, where this 
pear was found. 44. The crasane, or 
burgamot crasane; it is also called the 
flat butter pear. 45. The lansac, or 
dauphin pear. 46. The dry martin. 
47, The villain of Anjou; it is also 
called the tulip pear and the great 
orange. 48. The large stalked pear. 
49. The Amadot pear. 50. Little lard 
pear. 51. The good Lewis pear. 52. 
The colmar pear ; it is also called the 
manna pear and the late burgamot. 
53, The winter long green pear, or the 
landry wilding. 54. La virgoule, or la 
virgoleuse. 55, Poire ad’ Ambrette ; 
this is so called from its musky flavour, 
which resembles the smell of the sweet 
sultan flower, which is called Ambrette 
in France. 56. The winter thorn pea7. 
57. The St. Germain pear, or the un- 
known of la Fare; it being first disco- 
vered upon the banks of a river called 
by that name in the parish of St. Ger- 
main. 58. The St. Augustine. 59. 
The Spanish bon chrétien. 60. The 
pound pear. 61. The wilding of Cassoy, 
a forest in Brittany, where 1t was disco- 
vered. 62. The lord Martin pear. 63. 
The winter citron pear ; it is also called 
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the musk orange pear in some places. 
64. The winter rossalet. 65. The gate 
pear: this was discovered in the pro- 
vince of Poictou, where it was much 


esteemed. 66. Bergamotte Bugi; it is 
also called the Easter burgamot. 67. 
The winter bon chrétien pear. 68. 


Catillac or cadillac. 69. La pastourelle. 
70. The double flowering pear. 71. St. 
Martial; it is also called the angelic 


pear. 72. The wilding of Chaumon- 
telle. 73. Carmelite. 74. The union 
pear. 75. The aurate. 76. The fine 


present; it is also called St. Sampson. 
77. Le rousselet de Rheims. 78. The 
summer thorn pear. 79. The egg pear; 
so called from the figure of its fruit, 
which is shaped like an egg. 80. The 
orange tulip pear. 81. La mansuette. 
82. The German muscat. 83. The 
Holland burgamot. 84. The pear of 
Naples. Miller. 
They would whip me with their fine wits, till I 
were as crest-fal’n as a dried pear. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
August shall bear the form of a young man, of 
a choleric aspect, upon his arm a basket of pears, 
plums, and apples. Peacham. 
The juicy pear 
Lies in a soft profusion scatter’d round. Thomson. 


To Pear.* See To PEER. 


PEARCH.} n.s. [pertica, Lat. See Perc. | 

1. A long pole for various uses. 

2. Akind of fish. [mépx,, Gr.] 

Prarcu-stone. n. 5. [from pearch and 
stone.| A sort of stone. 

PEARL.F n.s. [perle, Fr. perla, Spanish : 
supposed by Salmasius to come from 
spherula, Latin. Mr. Bryant says, it is 
“the paral of the Amonians and Cuthites. 
Paralia is the land of pearls.” Analys. 
of Anc. Myth. iii, 205.] 

1. Pearls, though esteemed of the num- 
ber of gems by our jewellers, are but a 
distemper in the creature that produces 
them: the fish in which pearls are most 
frequently found is the East Indian 
berbes or pearl oyster: others are found 
to produce pearls; as the common 
oyster, the muscle, and various other 
kinds: but the Indian pearls are superior 
to all: some pearls have been known of 
the size of a pigeon’s egg; as they 
increase in size, they are less frequent 
and more valued; the true shape of the 
pearl is a perfect round; but some ofa 
considerable size are of the shape of a 
pear, and serve for ear-rings. Hiil. 

A pearl-julep was made of a distilled milk. 
Wiseman. 
Flowers purfled, blue and white, 
Like sapphire, pearl, in rich embroidery 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee, 
Shakspeare. 
Cataracts pearl-coloured, and those of the colour 
of burnished iron, are esteemed proper to endure 
the needle. “ Sharp. 

2. [Poetically.] Any thing round and 

clear, as a drop. 
Dropping liquid pearl, 
Before the cruel queen, the lady and the girl 
Upon their tender knees begg’d mercy. Drayton. 


Peart. n.s. [albugo, Lat.] A white speck 


or film growing on the eye. Ainsworth. | 
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To Puaru.* v.n. To resemble pearls. 
She let to fall 
Few perling drops from her fair lamps of light. 
Spenser, I’. Q. v. ix. 50. 
Pea’RLED.} adj. [from pearl. ] 
1. Adorned or set with pearls; made of 


pearls. 
And many a perled garniment 
Embrouded was againe the daie. 
Gower, Conf. dm. B.1. 
You goodly nymphs — 
That, when you list, in pearled boats of shell 
Glide on the dancing wave. 
P. Fletcher, Pisc. Ecl. i. st. 4. 
The water nymphs 
Held up their pearled wrists, and took her in, 
Bearing her straight to aged Nereus’ hall. 
Milton, Comus. 


2. Resembling pearls. 
Her weeping eyes in pearled dew she steeps. 
P. Fletcher, Pisc. Ecl. vii. st. 1. 
PEA’RLEYED. adj. [pearl and eye. | Having 
a speck in the eye, 


PEA’RLGRASS. 

PEA‘RLPLANT. +n. §. Plants. Ainsworth. 
PEA’RLWORT. 

Peary. adj. [from pearl.] 

1, Abounding with pearls; containing 


pearls. 
Some in their pearly shells at ease, attend 
Moist nutriment, Milton, P.L. 


2. Resembling pearls. 

Which when she heard, full pearly floods 
I in her eyes might view. Drayton. 

*Tis sweet the blushing morn to view, 

And plains adorn’d with pearly dew. Dryden. 

For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. Dryden. 

Another was invested with a pearly shell, having 
the sutures finely displayed upon its surface, 

ak Woodward. 
Pr’aARMAIN.} 2. s. [parmain, French.] An 
apple. 

The pearmain, which to France long ere to us 

was known; 
Which careful fruiterers now haye denizen’d our 
own. Drayton, Polyolb. 8.18. 
Pearmain is an excellent and well-known fruit. 
’ Mortimer. 
PEA‘/RTREE. 7.5. [pear and tree.] The tree 
that bears pears. 

The peartree criticks will have to borrow his name 
of sip, fire. Bacon. 

PEA’SANT. 2. s. [paisant, Fr.] A hind; 
one whose business is rural labour. 

He heldeth himself a gentleman, and scorneth 
to work, which, he saith, is the life of a peasant or 
churl. Spenser. 

I had rather coin my heart, than wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash. 

Shakspeare. 

The poor peasants in the Alpine countries, di- 
vertised themselves in the fields, and after their 
labour, would be lively and brisk. Brown, Trav. 

*Tis difficult for us, who are bred up with the 
same infirmities about us with which we were born, 
to raise our thoughts and imaginations to those 
intellectual perfections that attended our nature 
in the time of innocence, as it is for a peasant 
bred up in the obscurities of a cottage, to fancy in 
his mind the unseen’splendours of a court. 

South, Serm. 

The citizens bring two thousand men, with 
which they could make head against twelve thou- 
sand peasants. Addison. 

Pea‘sant.* adj. Rustick; country. 

Thou peasant knight mightst rightly reed 
Me than to be full base and evil born, 

If I would bear behind a burden of such scorn. 
Spenser, I.Q. 


PEA 


Like peasant foot-boys do they keep the walls, 

And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. I. 
This have I rnmour’d through the peasant towns. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. 11. Ind, 
PEA‘SANTLIKE.* 2 adj. [peasant and 
PEA‘SANTLY. hke.| Rude; un- 
taught; clownish; resembling the be- 

haviour of peasants, 

He is not esteemed to deserve the name of a 
complete architect, an excellent painter, or the 
like, that bears not a generous mind above the 
peasanily regard of wages and hire, ; 

Milton, Animad. Rem. Defence. 

We frame to ourselves a peasgntly notion of good 
and evil. Spencer on Prod. p. 350, 

Learning is thought pedantic, agriculture pea- 
santlike. Gov. of the Tongue, p, 208, 

Pea’santRy.} x. s. [from peasant.] 


1. Peasants; rusticks; country people. 
How many then should coyer, that stand bare ¢ 
How much low peasantry would then be gleaned 
From the true seed of honour? how much honour 
Pickt from the chaff? Shaks. Merch. of Ven, 
The peasantry in France, under a much heavier 
pressure of wantand poverty than the day- labourers 
of England of the reformed religion, understood 
it much better than those of a higher condition 
among us, Locke, 
2. Behaviour of peasants; rusticity ; coarse- 
ness, 
As a gentleman, you could never have de-~ 
scended to such peasaniry of language. 
Butler, Rem. ed. Thyer, p. 332. 


PEA’SscopD. n. 8» [pea, cod, and shell.) 
Pra!sHew. The husk that contains 
peas. 


Thou art a sheal’d peascod. Shaks. K. Lear. 
I saw a green caterpillar as big as a small peas. 
cod. : Walton. 
As peascods once I pluck’d, I chane’d to see 
Gne that was closely fill’d with three times three. 
I o’er the door the spell in secret laid, Gay. 
PgAssE.T n. s. [ Pea, when it is mentioned 
as a single body, makes peas; but when 
spoken of collectively, as food or a spe- 
cies, it is called pease, anciently peason ; 
pia, Saxon ; pois, French; piso, Italian ; 
pisum, Latin. Dr. Johnson.— Pease 
was formerly used as the singular num- 
ber, though now perhaps obsolete; but 
the regular plural of it, peason, is still 
spoken in several parts of England. 
Two examples from our old poets will be 
sufficient to shew the use of pease (in- 
stead of pea) in the singular number: 
«The vaunting poets found nought worth 
a pease.” Spenser, Shep.Cal. Oct. “A 
bit ofmarmalade, no bigger than a pease.” 
Beaum. and Fl. Doub, Marriage.] Food 
of pease. 
Sowe peason and beans in the wane of the moon; 
Who soweth them sooner, he soweth too soone. 
Tusser. 
Pease, deprived of any aromatick parts, are 
mild and demulcent; but, being full of aerial 
particles, are flatulent. Arbuthnot. 
Prat.f n.s. [“ Peat is dug out of the 
marshes from the depth of one foot to 
that of six. That is accounted the best, 
which is nearest the surface. It ap- 
pears to be a mass of black earth held 
together by vegetable fibres. I know 
not whether the earth be bituminous, or 
whether the fibres be not the only com- 
bustible part; which, by heating the m- 
terposed earth red-hot, make a burning 
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mass. The common opinion is, that 
peat grows again where it has been cut; 
which, as it seems to be chiefly a vege- 
table substance, is not unlikely to be 
true, whether known or not to those 
who relate it.” Dr. Johnson, Journ. to 
the Western Islands. “ Peat, as well 
as the blackish earth I have spoken of 
above, is a product of vegetation; but 
the spoils of the vegetables that form it 
Jose much less of their bulk, and they 
retain their combustible faculty. These 
vegetables, at first simply withered, 
form a spongy mass, always soaked 
with water, on which new plants, some 
of them aquatic, grow in great abund- 
ance, and with much rapidity. It is, 
perhaps, owing to an antiseptic quality 
in some of these plants, that there hap- 
pens such an accumulation of their 
spoils, constantly penetrated with water, 


without their undergoing any putrefac- | 


tion; a circumstance that essentially dis- 
tinguishes: our peat-lands from marshes, 
for the air is always salubrious.” M. De 
Luc, Geol. Letters to Prof, Blumenbach, 
Lett. 5. Br. Cr. 1794, vol.4. p.454.] A 
species of turf used for fire. 
Turf and peat, and cowsheards are cheap fuels 
and last long. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall, mentions 
nuts found in peat-earth two miles east of St. Mi- 
chael’s Mount. : Woodward. 
Peat.t n.s. [from petit, Fr. A. little 


fondling; a darling; a dear play thing. 


It is now commonly called pet. See 
Per. 
A pretty peat / it is best put finger in the eye, 
And, she knew why. 
A citizen and his wife the other day, 
Bath riding on one horse, upon the way 
I overtook; the wench a pretty peat. 


Donne, Poems, p. 94. : 


Deliro’s wife, and idol ; a proud mincing peat, 
and as perverse as he is officious. 

RB. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour. 
PE’BBLE. n. s. (peebolrcana, 
SE DBLESTONE.+ Saxon.] A stone 

distinct from flints, being not m layers, 
but In one homogeneous niass, though 
sometimes of many colours. Popularly 
a small stone. 


Through the midst of it ran a sweet brook, | 


which did both hold the eye open with her azure 
streams, and yet seek to close the eye with the 
purling noise it made upon the pebblestones it ran 
over. Sidney. 
The bishop and the duke of Glo’ster’s men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill’d their pockets full of pebblestones. 
Shakspeare. 
Suddenly a file of boys delivered such a shower 
of pebbles loose shot, that I was fain to draw mine 
honour in, Shakspeare. 
- You may see pebbles gathered together, and a 
crust of cement between them, as hard as the ped- 
bles. Bacon, 
Collecting toys, 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 
Milton, P. R. 
‘Winds murmur’d through the leaves your long 
delay 5 
And fountains o’er the pebbles chid your stay. 
Dryden. 
Another body, that hath only the resemblance 
of an ord nary pebble, shall yield a metallic and 
valuable matter. Woodward. 


PEBBLE-CRYSTAL. 7. 8. 


Pr’ssy.f adj. [from pebdle.] 


PreceasrLity. n.s. [from peccable.] State 


PE’CCABLE.f adj. [from pecco, Latin.] 


Shaks. Tam. of the Sirew. | 


PEC 


PEC 


The crystal, in form of nodules, is found lodged | 2. Offence. 


in the earthy strata left in a train by the water de- 
par ing at the conclusion of the deluge : this sort, 
called by the lapidaries pebble-crystal, is in shape 
irregular, Woodward. 


abounding with pebbles. 
This bank fair spreading in a pebbled shore. 
Thomson. 


Full of 
pebbles. 


Strow’d bibulous above I see the sands, 
The pebbly gravel next. Thomson. 
We passed many rivers and rivulets, which 
commonly ran with a clear shallow stream over a 
hard pebbly bottom. 
Dr. Johnson, Journ. West. Islands. 


of being subject to sin. 

Where the common peceability of mankind is 
urged to induce commiseration towards the of- 
fenders ; if this be of force in sin, where the con- 
currence of the will renders the person more in- 
excusable, it will surely hold much more in bare 
error which is purely involuntary. 

Decay of Chr. Piety. 


Liable to sin. 

As creatures they are peccable. 

Waterhouse, Comm. on Fortescue, p. 22%. 

Both he and they were originally ereated pure 
and innocent, though fallible and peccable at the 
same time. 

Berrow, Pre-ex. Lapse of Hum. Souls, p. 6. 
Prcoapi'L1o.} n.s. [Spanish ; peccadille, 
French. This word had been introduced 
into our language long before the time 
of Dryden, from whose writings Dr. 
Johnson’s earliest example is cited. It 
had also another meaning, which es- 
caped the notice of Dr. Johnson. Nor 
must the low Latin peceatillum, from 
peccatum, be overpassed: * Neque enim 
spoliatio virginitatis, &c. pro ludo et 
joco aut peccatillo est habenda.” Lyseri 
Poly. Triumph. 1682, p. 137.] 
1. A petty fault ; a slight crime ; a venial 
offence. 

We pay no Peter-pence; we run not to Rome- 
market to buy trash, I hope his Holiness dis- 
penseth with us for these peccadillos. 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Mar. Clergy, (1620,) p.238. 

Not to take exception, no peccadillo. 

Mountagu, App. to. Ces. (1625,) p. 304. 

He means those little vices, which we eall follies 
and the defects of the human understanding, or at 
most the peccadillos of life, rather than the tragi- 
cal vices to which men are hurried by their unruly 
passions. Dryden. 

Tis low ebb with his accusers, when such pec- 
cadillos as these are put in to swell the charge. 

Atteriury. 
2. A sort of stiff ruff. See PiccapiL. 

How earnest were some preaciers against ¢ 
less ruffs, yea and against set ruffs too! Both 
which they at length came to wear, rather than 
pickadilloes, which they thought had too much of 
the courtier; or little plain bands, which they 
liked not, because the Jesuits wore such. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p.119. 

But that no more concerns the cause, 

Than other perjuries.do the laws 3 

Which, when they’re proy’d in open court, 

Wear wooden peccadillos for’t.  _Hudibras, iii. i, 
Pe'ccancy.f 2. s. [from peccant. ] 
1. Bad quality. 

Apply refrigerants without any preceding eva- 
cuation, because the disease took its original 
merely from the disaffection of the part, and not 
from the peccancy of the humours. Wiseman, 


This distorting of equivocal words, which passeth 
commonly for a trivial peccancy, if it be well ex- 
amined, will be found a very dangerous adimission. 

W. Mountague, Dev. Ess. P. i. (1648,) p. 144. 


Pe’saiep. adj. [from pedble.] Sprinkled or} PE’CCANT. adj. [peceant, Fr. peccans, 


Latin. ] 


1. Guilty; criminal. 


From them I will not hide 
My judgements, how with mankind I proceed ; 
As how with peccant angels late they saw. 
Milton, P. L. 
That such a peccant creature should disapprove 
and repent of every violation of the rules of just 
and honest, this right reason could not but infer. 
South, Serm. 


2. Ill disposed; corrupt; bad; offensive 


to the body; injurious to health. It is 
chiefly used in medical writers. 
With laxatives preserve your body sound, 
And purge the peccunt humours that abound. 
Dryden. 
Such as have the bile peccant or deficient are 
relieved by bitters, which are a sort of subsidiary 
gall. Arbuthnote 


3. Wrong; bad; deficient ; unformal. 


Nor is the party cited bound to appear, if the 
citation be peccant in form or matter. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 
Pe’ccant.* n.s. An offender. Not in 
use. 
This conceitedness, and itch of being taken for 
a counsellor, maketh more reprovers than peccants 
im the world. 
Whitlock, Mann. of the Eng. (1654,) p. 388. 
PECCA‘’VI.* [Latin. A colloquial ex- 
pression still in use: as, he cried pec- 
cavi.] Ihave offended. 
Cockeram, and Bullokar. 
Tn queen Mary’s time, upon the return of the 
Catholique religion, the nunnes came again to 
Wilton abbey ; and this William earl of Pem- 
broke came to the gate witb his cappe in his hand, 
and fell upon his knee to the lady abbesse and the 
nunnes, crying peccavi/ Upon queen Mary’s 
death, the earl came to Wilton, like a tygre, and 
turned them out, crying, Out, ye whores, to worke, 
to worke! Aubrey, Anecd. ii. 479. 
Prcx.} n. s.[from pocca, or perhaps from 
zac, avessel. Skinner, and Dr. John- 
son. —Serenius likewise gives the Sax. 
pocca, and the Icel. poke, a pouch, a 
sack, as theetymon. Mr. G. Chalmers 
cites from Ash the Sax. pecca; but 
where is that word to be found? It is 
an oversight, no doubt, for pocca. Poke 
is anorthern word for all measures. See 
Ray’s Collect. 2d edit. p. 55.] 
1. The fourth part of a bushel. 
Burn our vessels, like a new 
Seal’d peck or bushel, for being true. Hudibras. 
To every hill of ashes, some put a peck of un- 
slacked lime, which they cover with the ashes till 
rain slacks the lime, and then they spread them. 
Mortimer, Husb. 
He drove about his turnips in a cart ; 
And from the same machine sold pecks of pease. 
King. 
2. Proverbially ; a great deal. [In low 
language.] See also the 6th sense of 
PACK. 
Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on which they did bring ;, 
It was too wide a peck ; 
It look’d like the great collar just 
About our young colt’s neck. Suckling. 
To PECK.} v.a. [becquer, French ; pic~ 
ken, Dutch. Dr. Johnson. — Icel. pi- 
acka; Su. Goth. picka; “ frequenter 
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pungere, stimulare. Vox antiquissima.” 
Serenius. | 


1. To strike with the beak as a bird. 
As a hooded hawk, or owl ; — 
She in vain doth rouse, and peck 
This and that way with her beak. 
Fanshaw, Tr. of Past. Fido, iii. 2. 
Thy baiting does no good, 
Nor thy pecking through thy hood, 
Nor thy stretching out thy claws, 


2. To pick up food with the beak. 
She was his only joy, and he her pride, 
She, when he walk’d, went pecking by his side. 
Dryden. 
Can any thing be more surprising, than to con- 
sider Cicero observing, with a religious attention, 
after what manner the chickens pecked the grains 
of corn thrown them ? Addison. 


3. To strike with any pointed instrument. 
With a pick-ax of iron about sixteen inches 
long, sharpened at the one end to peck, and flat 
headed at the other to drive little iron wedges to 
cleave rocks, Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
4. To strike ; to make blows. 

Two contrary factions, both inveterate enemies 
of our church, which they are perpetually pecking 
and striking at with the same malice. 

South, Serm. 

They will make head against a common enemy, 
whereas mankind lie pecking at one another, till 
they are torn to pieces. TP? Estrange. 

5. The following passage is perhaps more 
properly written to pich, to throw. 

Get up o’ th’ rail, Pll peck you o’er the pales 

else. Shakspeare. 
Pe'ckeRr. x. s. [from peck.] 
1. One that pecks. 
2. A kind of bird: as, the wood-pecker. 

The titmouse and the pecker’s hungry brood, 
And Progne with her bosom stain’d in blood. 

Dryden. 
Pr‘ckLeD. adj. [corrupted from speckled.] 

Spotted; varied with spots. 

Some are peckled, some greenish, 

Walton, Angler. 
PE'CTINAL. x. s. [from pecten, Lat. a 
comb. | 

There are other fishes whose eyes regard the 
heavens, as plain and cartilaginous fishes, as pec- 
tinals, or such as have their bones made laterally 

. like a comb, Brown. 
Pe‘crinatep.-adj. [from pecten.] Stand- 

ing from each other like the teeth of a 

comb. 

To sit cross legg’d or with our fingers pectinated, 
is accounted bad. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Prcrina’Tion. n.s. The state of being 
pectinated. 

The complication or pectination of the fingers 
was an hieroglyphic of impediment, 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
PE’CTORAL.F adj. [from pectoralis, 
Lat.] Belonging to the breast. 

Take your spectacles, sir; it sticks in the paper, 
and was a pectoral roll we prepared for you to 
swallow down to your heart, 

Milton, Anim. Rem. Defence. 

Tar water is extremely pectoral and restorative. 
Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 21, 


Ibid. 


PE'CTORAL.F 2. 5. 


1. A medicine intended against diseases 
of the breast. 
Being troubled with a cough, pectorals were 
prescribed; and he was thereby relieved. 
Wiseman. 
2, Fete Lat. pectoral, Fr.] A breast 
plate. 
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Letters graven in the high priest’s pectoral. 
Lively Oracles, &c. p. 54. 
PECULATE.} 22.5. [peculatus, Latin; 
PECULA’TION. § peculat, Fr.] Robbery 
of the publick ; theft of publick money. 

The popular clamours of corruption and pecu- 
late, with which the nation had been so much pos- 
sessed, were in a great measure dissipated. 

Burnet, Hist. of his own Times. 

One of these gentlemen was accused of the 
grossest peculations. 

Burke, Sp. on Mr. Fou’s E. Ind. Bill. 
To Prcutate.* v.n. [peculor, Latin.] 
To rob or defraud the publick. 

An oppressive, irregular, capricious, unsteady, 

rapacious, and peculating despotism. 
Burke, Sp. on Mr. Fox's E. Ind. Bill. 
Pe’cutaror. .s. [Latin.] A robber of 
the publick. 
PECULIAR.F adj. [ peculiaris, from pe- 
culium, Lat. peculier, old French. | 
1. Appropriate; belonging to any one 
with exclusion of others. 

Lagree with Sir William Temple, that the word 
humour is peculiar to our English tongue; but 
not that the thing itself is peculiar to the English, 
because the contrary may be found in many Span- 
ish, Italian, and French productions. Swift. 


2. Not common to other things. 

The only sacred hymns they are that Christi- 
anity hath peculiar wnto itself, the other being 
songs too of praise and of thanksgiving, but 
songs wherewith as we serve God, so the Jews 
likewise, ‘ Hooker. 

3. Particular; single. To join most with 
peculiar, though found in Dryden, is im- 
proper. 

One peculiar nation to select 
From all the rest, of whom to be inyok’d. 

Milton, P. L. 

Space and duration being ideas that have some- 
thing very abstruse and peculiar in their nature, 
the comparing them one with another may be of 


use for their illustration. Locke. 
T neither fear, nor will provoke the war ; 
My fate is Juno’s most peculiar care. Dryden, 


PECU’LIAR. 2. 5. 
1. The property; the exclusive property. 
' By tincture or reflection, they augment 
Their small peculiar. Milton, P. L. 
Revenge is so absolutely the peculiar of heaven, 
that no consideration whatever can empower even 
the best men to assume the execution of it. 
: South, Serm. 
2. Something abscinded from the ordinary 
jurisdiction. 
Certain peculiars there are, some appertaining 
to the dignities of the cathedral church at Exon, 
Carew. 
Some peculiars exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the bishops. Leslie. 
PrecuLia’ rity. x. s. [from peculiar. ] Parti- 
cularity ; something found only in one. 
If an author possessed any distinguishing marks 
of style or peculiarity of thinking, there would re- 
main in his least successful writings some few 
tokens whereby to discover him. Swift. 


To PECULIARIZE.* v. a. [from peculiar. ] 
To appropriate; to make peculiar. 

I would not willingly seem to: any as GAAo- 
tptoetickoros, to play the bishop in another’s dio- 
cess, or to meddle with those matters that are 
peculiarized to another coat. ‘ 

Smith on Old Age, (1666,) p. 188. 

There was to be no more distinction betwixt the 
children of Abraham and other people, and no one 
land more peculiarized than another, 

Nelson, Fest. Circumcision. 


The twelve stones in the pectoral of the high | Pecu’L1aRty. adv. [from peculiar.] 


priest, Hammond, Works, iii, 424, 


1. Particularly; singly. 
18 
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That is peculiarly the effect of the sun’s variation. 


Woodward. 

2. In a manner not common to others. 
Thus Tivy boasts this beast peculiarly her own. 
Drayton. 

When his danger encreased, he then thought fit 
to pray peculiarly for him. Fell. 

Pecu'LiaRNEss.* n.s. [from peculiar.] 
Appropriation. 

Mankind by tradition had learned to accommo- 
date the worship of their God, by appropriating 
some place to that use ; nature teaching them, that 
the work was honoured and dignified by the pe- 
culiarness of the place appointed for the same. 

Mede, Rev. of God’s House, (1638,) p. 5. 
PECUNIARY. adj. [ pecuniarius, from 
pecunia, Lat. pecuniaire, Fr. ] 
1. Relating to money. 

Their impostures delude not only unto pecu- 
niary defraudations, hut the irreparable deceit of 
death. Brown. 

2. Consisting of money. 

Pain of infamy is a seyerer punishment upon 
ingenuous natures than a pecuniary mulet. Bacon. 

The injured person might take a pecuniary 
mulct by way of atonement. Broome. 

Pecu Nious.* adj. [ pecunieux, Fr.] Full 
of money. Not in use. Sherwood. 

Pep. n.§. [commonly pronounced pad.] 

1. A small packsaddle. A ped is much 
shorter than a pannel, and is raised_be- 
fore and behind, and serves for small 
burdens. 

A pannel and wanty, packsaddle and ped. 

Tusser. 
2, A basket; a hamper. 

A hask is a wicker ped, wherein they use to 

carry fish. E. K&. Notes on Spenser’s Shep. Cal. 


Prpaco’cicaL.f adj. [from pedagogue.] 
Suiting or belonging to a schoolmaster. 
The putting of interrogatories they much dis- 
dained as pedagogical. 
Hales, Lett. from the Syn. of Dort, (1619,) p. 63. 
Those pedagogical Jehus, those furious school- 
drivers. South, Serm. on Education. 
Pepaco’cicx.* adj. [from pedagogue.] 
Suiting a schoolmaster. 
In the pedagogic character he also published 
Holcot’s [ Huloet’s] dictionary. 
Warton, Hist. E.P. iii. 259. 
Pe’pacocism.* x. s. [from pedagogue. | 
Office or character of a pedagogue. 
Now the worm of criticism works in him, he will 
tell us the derivation of ** German rutters, of meat, 
and of ink;”’ which doubtless, rightly applied with 
some gall in it, may prove good to heal this tetter 
of pedagogism that bespreads him. 
Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. § 6. 
PE’)DAGOGUE.F x. s. [pedagogus, Lat. 
warayayos, Gr. wals and ayo] One 
who teaches boys; a schoolmaster; a 
pedant. 
Tf thou hast sons, in the first place be careful of 
their pedagogue, that he be modest, sober, learned. 
Sir M. Sandys, Ess. (1634,) p. 133. 
Few pedagogues but curse the barren chair, 
Like him who hang’d himself for mere despair 
And poverty. Dryden. 
To PEDAGOGUE. v. a. [waidaywyéo, from 
the noun.} To teach with supercilious- 
ness. ; 
This may confine their younger stiles, 
Whom Dryden pedagogues at Will’s ; 
But never cou’d be meant to tie 
Authentick wits, like you and I, Prior. 
Pr DAcoGy. 2.5. [wadaywyla.] Preparatory 
discipline. 
The old sabbath appertained to the pedagogy and 
rudiments of the law ; and therefore when the great 
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Master came and fulfilled all that was prefigured 
by it, it then ceased. White. 
In time the reason of men ripening to such a 
pitch, as to be above the pedagogy of Moses’s rod 
and the discipline of types, God thought fit to dis- 

play the substance without the shadow. 
South, Serm. 
Pe’DAL,. adj. [ pedalis, Lat.] Belonging to 
a foot. Dict. 
Pr'pats. n.s. pl. [ pedalis, Lat. pedales, 
Fr.] The large pipes of an organ: so 
called because played upon and stopt 
with the foot. Dict. 
Pepa neous. adj. [ pedaneus, Lat.] Going 
on foot. Dict. 


PE/DANT. 2x. s. [ pedant, Fr.] 
1. A schoolmaster. 
A pedant that keeps a school i’the church. Shaks. 
The boy who scarce has paid his entrance down 
To his proud pedant, or declin’d a noun. Dryden. 
2, A man vain of low knowledge; a man 
awkwardly ostentatious of his literature. 
The pedant can hear nothing but in favour of 
the conceits he is amorous of, Glanville. 
The preface has so much of the pedant, and so 
little of the conversation of men in it, that I shall 


pass it over. Addison. 
In learning let a nymph delight, 
The pedant gets a mistress by’t. Swift. 


Pursuit of fame with pedants fills our schools, 

And into coxcombs burnishes our fools. Young. 
PEDA’NTICAL. { adj.{_ pedantesque, Fr. from 
PEDANTICK. pedant.| Awkwardly os- 

tentatious of learning. 

Mr. Cheeke had eloquence in the Latin and 
Greek tongues ; but for other sufficiencies pedant- 
ick enough, Hayward. 

When we see any thing in an old satirist, that 
looks forced and pedantick, we ought to consider 
how it appeared in the time the poet writ. Addison. 

The obscurity is brought over them by igno- 
rance and age, made yet more obscure by their pe- 
dantical elucidators. Felton. 

A spirit of contradiction is so pedantick and hate- 
ful, that a man should watch against every instance 
of it. Watts. 

We now believe the Copernican system; yet we 
shall still use the popular terms of sun-rise and 
sun-set, and not introduce a new pedantick de- 
scription of them from the motion of the earth. 

Bentley, Serm. 
PEDA/NTICALLY.} | adv. [from pedantical. | 
PEepA'NTICKLY. { With awkward osten- 


tation of literature. 
And what thou dost pedantickly object 
Concerning my rude, rugged, uncouth style, 
As childish toy I manfully neglect, 
And at thy hidden snares do inly smile. 
More, Poems, (1647,) p. 305, 
The earl of Roscommon has excellently ren- 
dered it; too faithfully is, indeed, pedantically ; 
*tis a faith like that, which proceeds from super- 
stition, Dryden, 
To Pe DANTIZE.* v. n. [ pedantizer, French; 
from pedant.| To play the pedant; to 
_ domineer over lads; to use pedantical 
expressions. Not now in use. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
Pe DANTRY.T 2.5. [ pedanterie, Fr.] 
j. Awkward ostentation of needless learn- 
ing. 
’Tis a practice that savours much of pedantry, a 
reserve of puerility we have not shaken off from 
_school. Brown. 
Horace has enticed me into this pedantry of 
_ quotation. Cowley. 
_ Make us believe it, if you can: it is in Latin, 
if I may be allowed the pedantry of a quotation, 
non persuadebis, etiamsi persuaserts. 
. Addison, Freeholder. 
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From the universities the young nobility are 
sent for fear of contracting any airs of pedantry by 
a college education. Swift. 

2. An obstinate addiction to the forms of 
some private life, and not regarding ge- 
neral things enough. Sprat. 

There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts 
and sciences; and sometimes in trades. Pedantry 
is properly the overrating any kind of knowledge 
we pretend to. And if that kind of knowledge be 
a trifle in itself, the pedantry is the greater. For 
which reason, I look upon fiddlers, dancing-mas- 
ters, heralds, masters of ceremony, &c. to be 
greater pedants than Lipsius or the elder Scaliger. 

Swift on Good Manners. 


To Px’pDLE.} v.n. [perhaps from petty. 
See Prrry.] 


1. To be busy about trifles. Ainsworth. 
It is commonly written piddle: as, what 
piddling work is here. 

2. To sell as a pedlar. 

Peddling women cry Scotch cloth of a groata 
yard. Crown’s Comed. of Sir Courtly Nice, (1735.) 

Pe’ppiine.f adj. Petty; trifling; unim- 
portant. 

Unnecessary rigours, and peddling severities, 

Bp, Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 86. 

So slight a pleasure I may part with, and find 
no miss; this peddling profit I may resign, and 
*twill be no breach in my estate. 

Decay of Chr. Piety. 

PEDERE'RO. 2. s. [ pedrero, Spanish, from 
piedra, a stone with which they charged 
it-] A small cannon managed by a 
swivel. It is frequently written pa- 
terero. 

Pe’peEstAt. n. s. [ piedstal, Fr.] The lower 
member of a pillar; the basis of a statue. 

The poet bawls 
And shakes the statues and the pedestals. Dryden. 

In the centre of it was a grim idol; the forepart 
of the pedestal was curiously embossed with a tri- 
umph. Addison. 

So stiff, so mute ! some statue you would swear 
Stept from its pedestal to take the air. Pope. 

Pepe’sTRIAL.* adj. [ pedestris, Lat.] Em- 
ploying the foot ; belonging to the foot. 
Modern. 

Of the different methods that have been described 
in history, by which archery has been practised, 
that in use among the Ethiopians, and a few other 
nations, is undoubtedly the most extraordinary. 
We read, that these people, instead of holding their 
bow in the left hand, as is the usual custom, drew 
it by the assistance of their feet. The fact is 
recorded by Diodorus Siculus, and Strabo; the 
latter of whom informs us of a curious expedient 
of this pedestrial archery, used by the Ethiopians 
in hunting elephants. 

Moseley, Ess. on Archery, p. 36. 

PepelstRIAN.* adj. [ pedestris, Lat.] On 
foot. 

Pepe'stRIAN.* 2. s. One who makes a 
journey on foot; one distinguished for his 
powers of walking. Modern. 


Pepr’stRious. adj. [ pedestris, Lat.| Not 
winged ; going on foot. 

Men conceive they never lie down, and enjoy 
not the position of rest, ordained unto all pedes- 
trious animals. Brown. 

Prpicie. 2. s. [from pedis, Lat. pedicule, 
Fr.] The footstalk, that by which a leaf 
or fruit is fixed to the tree. 

The cause of the holding green, is the close and 
compact substance of their leaves and pedicles. 

Bacon. 


Pepi‘cuLar. adj. [pedicularis, Lat. pedi- 


PED 


culaire, Fr.] Having the phthiriasis or 
lousy distemper. Ainsworth. 
PeDIGREE. n.s. [ per and degré, Skinner.] 
Genealogy ; lineage; account of de- 
scent. 
I am no herald to enquire of men’s pedigrees, it 
sufficeth me if I know their virtues, Sidney. 
You tell a pedigree 
Of threescore and two years, a silly time. Shaksp. 
Alterations of sirnames, which in former ages 
have been very common, have obscured the truth 
of our pedigrees, that it will be no little labour to 


deduce many of them. Camden, 
To the old heroes hence was given 
A pedigree which reach’d to heayen. Waller. 


The Jews preserved the pedigrees of their seyeral 
tribes, with a more scrupulous exactness than any 
other nation. Atterbury. 

PeDiment.f x. s. [ pedis, Lat.] In archi- 
tecture, an ornament that crowns the 
ordonances, finishes the fronts of build- 
ings, and serves as a decoration over 
gates, windows, and niches: it is ordi- 
narily of a triangular form, but some- 
times makes the arch of a circle. Dict. 

The pediment of the southern transept is pinna- 
cled, not inelegantly, with a flourished cross. 

Warton, Hist. of Kiddington, p. 8- 

PE’DLER.7 7x. s. [a petty dealer ; a con- 
traction produced by frequent use. Dr. 
Johnson. — Others from pied pouldreux, 
dusty foot. But perhaps Dr. Johnson is 
right. See PirerpowpeR.| One who 
travels the country with small commo- 
dities. 

All as a poor pedler he did wend, 

Bearing a trusse of trifles at his backe ; ; 
As bells and babies and glasses in his packe, 
Spenser. 

If you did but hear the pedler at the door, you 

would never dance again after a tabor and pipe. 
Shakspecre. 

He is wit’s pedler, and retails his wares 

At wakes and wassals, meetings, markets, fairs. 
Shakspeare- 

Had sly Ulysses at the sack 
Of Troy brought thee his pedler’s pack, Cleaveland. 

A narrow education may beget among some of 
the clergy in possession such contempt for all inno- 


vators, as merchants have for pedlers. Swift. 
Atlas was so exceeding strong, 

He bore the skies upon his back, 

Just as a pedler does his pack. Swift. 


Pr’piLerEss.* n.s. A female pedler. 

The companion of his [the tinker’s] travels is 
some foul, sun-burnt quean, that since the terrible 
statute recanted gypsisme, and is turned pedieress. 

Overbury, Charact, sign. I. 2. 
PepiERy.} adj. [from pedler.] Sold by 
pedlers. 
Images, reliques, and other pedlarye wares. 
Bale on the Rev. P. iii, Aa. 4. b. 
The sufferings of those of my rank are trifles in 
comparison of what all those are who travel with 
fish, poultry, pedlery ware to sell. Swift. 
Pr’DLERY.* 7, 5. 
1. The articles sold by pedlers. 

Fearing that the quick-sighted protestant’s eye 
— may at one time or other look with good judge- 
ment into these their deceitful pedleries. 

Milton, of Ref. in Lng. B. 2. 
2. The employment of selling petty ar- 
ticles. ‘ 

My next lover was Fungosa, the son of a stock- 
jobber : — I durst not dismiss him, and might per- 
haps have been doomed for ever to the grossness of 
pedlary, and jargon of usury, had nota fraud been 
discovered in the settlement. 

Johnson, Rambler, No, 119. 
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PEDOBA’PTISM.} x. s. [waidos and Baaw- 

icpa.| Infant baptism. Dict. 

The second errour of the anabaptists, which 

A. R. strenuously propugneth, is their decrying 

down pedobaptism, and withholding Christ’s lambs 
from being bathed in the sacred font. 

: Fealley, Dippers Dipt, p. 72. 

Prepopa’prist. 2.5. [waldos and Bawlcns-} 
One that holds or practises infant bap- 
tism. 

Pepo'METER.* n.s. [ pes, Lat. a foot, and 
pérpoy, measure, Gr. pédometre, Fr.] A 
mathematical instrument, by the manage- 
ment of the wheels of which paces are 
numbered, and distance from one place 
to another exactly measured. 


To Pre. v.n. To look with one eye. In 


use to this day in Cumberland. “ He 
pees: he looks with one eye.” Ray. 
Prrp.* adj, Blind of one eye. North. 
Ray. 


To PEEL.} v. a. [peler, Fr. from pellzs, 
Lat, peal, old Fr. the skin.] 
1. To decorticate ; to flay. 
The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands, 
And stuck them up before the fulsome ewes. 
Shakspeare. 
2. [piller, Fr.torob.] To plunder, Ac- 
cording to analogy this should be written 
pill. And it is usually so written by 
our old authors, 
Go, ye swift messengers, to a nation scattered 
and peeled. Isaiah, xviii. 2. 
Who once just and temperate conquer’d well, 
But govern ill the nations under yoke, 
Peeling their provinces, exhausted all 
But lust and rapine. Milton, P.R. 
Lord-like at ease, with arbitrary pow’r, 
To peel the chiefs, the people to devour ; 
These, traitor, are thy talents. Dryden. 
Peex.f x.s. [peal, old Fr.; pellis, Lat. ] 
The skin or thin rind of any thing. 
Prex.t n.s! [paelle, Fr.) A broad thin 
board with a long handle, used by 
bakers to put their bread in and out of 
the oven. Huloet. 
A notable hot baker *twas when he plied the 
peel. B. Jonson, Barthol, Fair. 
Prr’Lep.* See PIeLep. 
Prr’ter. n.s. [from peel.] 
1. One who strips or flays. 
2. A robber; a plunderer. 
Yet otes with her sucking a peeler is found, 
Both ill to the maister and worse to some ground. 


Tusser. 
As ’tis a peeler of land, sow it upon lands that 
are rank. Mortimer. 


To PEEP.F v. 2. [This word has no ety- 
mology, except that of Skinner, who 
derives it from ophessen, Dutch, to lift up 
and of Casaubon, who derives it from 
éximevt}o, a spy; perhaps it may come 
from pip, pipio, Latin, to cry as young 
birds : when the chickens first broke the 
shell and cried, they were said to begin 
to pip or peep; and the word that ex- 
pressed the act of crying, was by mis- 
take applied to the act of appearing that 
was at the same time: this is offered till 
something better may be found.] 

J. To make the first appearance. 

She her gay painted plumes disordered, 
Seeing at last herself from danger rid, 


Peeps forth, and soon renews her native pride. 
Spensers 
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Your youth 
And the true blood, which peeps forth fairly 
through it, 
Do plainly give you out an unstain’d shepherd. 
Shakspeare. 
England and France might through their amity, 
Breed him some prejudice ; for from this league, 
Peep’d harms that menac’d him. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
I can see his pride 
Peep through each part of him. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
The timorous maiden-blossoms on each bough 
Peept forth from their first blushes ; so that now 
A thousand ruddy hopes smil’d in each bud, 
And flatter’d every greedy eye that stood. Crashaw. 
With words not hers, and more than human 
sound, 
She makes the obedient ghosts peep trembling 
through the ground, Roscommon. 
Earth, but not at once, her visage rears, 
And peeps upon the seas from upper grounds. 
Dryden. 
Fair as the face of nature did appear, 
When flow’rs first peep’d, and trees did blossoms 
bear, 
And winter had not yet deform’d th’ inverted year. 
Dryden. 
Printing and letters had just peeped abroad in 
the world; and the restorers of learning wrote 
very eagerly against one another. Atterbury. 
Though but the very white end of the sprout 
peep out in the outward part of the couch, break it 
open, you will find the sprout of a greater large- 
ness. Mortimer. 
So pleas’d at first the towering Alps we try, 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last ; 
But those attain’d, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d way ; 
The increasing prospect tires our wand’ring eyes, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. Pope. 
Most souls but peep out once an age, 
Dull sullen pris’ners in the body’s cage. Pope. 
2. To look slily, closely, or curiously ; to 
look through any crevice. 
Who is the same, which at my window peeps. 
Spenser. 
Come, thick night ! & 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Nature hath fram'd strange fellows in her time ; 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. Shaks. 
A fool will peep in at the door. Ecclus. xxi. 23. 
The trembling leaves through which he play’d, 
Dappling the walk with light and shade, 
Like lattice-windows give the spy 
Room but to peep with half an eye. Cleaveland. 
All doors are shut, no servant peeps abroad, 
While others outward went on quick dispatch, 
Dryden. 
The daring flames peept in, and saw from far 
The awful beauties of the sacred quire ; 
But since it was prophan’d by civil war, 
Heay’n thought it fit to have it purg’d by fire. 
Dryden. 
From each tree 
The feather’d people look down to peep on me. 
Dryden: 
Those remote and vast bodies were formed not 
merely to be peept at through an optick glass. 
Bentley, Serm. 
O my muse, just distance keep ; 
Thou art a maid, and must not peep. 
Tn vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire. 
Thomson. 


3. [pipio, Lat. piepen, Teut. pepiers Lh 
To chirp; to cry as young birds; to 
utter in a small voice; to whisper. In 
the etymology Dr. Johnson has noticed 
this sense, but has made no farther men- 
tion of it. It isin our old lexicography. 
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Wisards that peep, and that mutter. 

Isaiah, viii. 19. 

None that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, 
or peeped. Isaiah, x. 14. 

Thy speech shall whisper [in the margin, peep, 
or chirp,| out of the dust. Isaiah, xxix. 4. 

O, the only oracle, 
That ever peep'd or spake out of a doublet. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News. 

By peeping and muttering are meant the an- 
swers of those who, pretending to have familiar 
spirits, muttered or spoke imperfectly, as if 
their voice proceeded out of the caverns of the 
earth; or spoke inwardly, so that their words 
seemed to come out of their belly; from whence 
they were called é/yaspluv0o: in Greek. 

W. Lowth on Isaiah, p. 73+ 
PEEP. 7. s. 
1. First appearance: as, at the peep and 
first break of day. 
2, A sly look. 

Would not one think, the almanackmaker was 
crept out of his grave to take t’ other peep at the 
stars ? Swift. 

PEE'PER.f 7. 5. 
1. One that peeps. 
2. A young chicken just breaking the shell. 

Dishes I chuse, though little, yet genteel ; 
Snails the first course, and peepers crown the meal. 

Bramston. 

3. [In cant language.j A looking-glass, 
and also the eye. 

PEE PHOLE. n.s. [peep and hole.] 

PEE PINGHOLE. Hole through which 

one may look without being discovered. 

The fox spied him through a peepinghole he had 
found out to see what news. L Estrange. 

By the peepholes in his crest, 

Is it not virtually confest, 


That there his eyes took distant aim ? Prior. 
PEER. n.s. [pair, Fr.] 
1. Equal; one of the same rank. 
His peers upon this evidence 
Have found him guilty of high treason. —Shaks. 


Amongst a man’s peers, a man shall be sure of 
familiarity ; and therefore it is good a little to keep 
state. Bacon. 

Oh! what is man, great Maker of mankind ! 
That thou to him so great respect dost bear ! 

That thou adorn’st him with so bright a mind, 
Mak’st him a king, and ev’n an angel’s peer. 

Davies. 
2. One equal in excellence or endowments. 

All these did wise Ulisses lead, in counsell peer 

to Jove. Chapman. 

In song he never had his peer, 

From sweet Cecilia down to chanticleer. Dryden. 
3. Companion ; fellow. 
He all his peers in beauty did surpass, Spenser. 
Tf you did move to-night, 
In the dances, with what spight 
Of your peers you were beheld, 
That at every motion swell’d. B. Jonson. 
Who bear the bows were knights in Arthur’s 
reign, 

Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charlemagne. 
Dryden. 
4, A nobleman as distinct from a com- 
moner; of nobility we have five degrees, 
who are all nevertheless called peers, 
because their essential privileges are the 

same. 

I see thee compast with thy kingdom’s peers, 
That speak my salutation in their minds : 

Hail, king of Scotland. Shakspeare, Magheth. 

King Henry’s peers and chief nobility 
Destroy themselves, and lost the realm of France. 

Shakspeare. 

Be just in all you say, and all you do ; 
Whatever be your birth, you’re sure to be 
A peer of the first magnitude to me, Dryden. 
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To Perer.f v.n. [By contraction from 
appear. Dr. Johnson.— Perhaps no con- 
traction; but from the old French perer, 
“ paroitre, apparere.” Lacombe. So 
Chaucer: “ There was I bid in paine of 
deth to pere.” Court of Love, ver. 55.] 

1. To come just in sight. . 

As the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit, Shaks. 

Yet a many of your horsemen peer, 

And gallop o’er the field.  Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Ey’n through the hollow eyes of death 
I spy life peering. Shakspeare. 

See how his gorget peers above his gown, 

To tell-the people in what danger he was. 

B. Jonson. 
Hell itself will pass atway, 

And leave her dolorous mansion to the peering 

day. Milton, Ode Nativ. 

2. To look narrowly ; to peep. 

Now for a clod-like hare in form they peer, 
Now bolt and cudgel squirrels leap do move, 

Now the ambitious lark with mirrour clear 
They catch, while he, fool! to himself makes love. 

Sidney. 

Peering in maps for ports, and peers, and roads, 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 

To Perr.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make equal; to make of the same rank. 

Being now peered with the lord chancellor, and 
the earl of Essex. 

Heylin, Hist. of the Presbyterians, (1670,) p. 347. 
PEERAGE. 7.5. [ patrie, Fr. from peer.] 
1. The dignity of a peer. , 

His friendships he to few confin’d ; 

No fools of rank or mongrel breed, 

Who fain would pass for Lords indeed ; 

Where titles give no right or power, 

And peerage is a wither’d flower. 

2. The body of peers. 

Not only the penal laws are in force against 
papists, and their number is contemptible, but 
also the peerage and commons are excluded from 
parliament. Dryden. 

Pee’RpoM. 2. s. [from peer.] Peerage. 

Ainsworth. 

Prrress. n.s. [female of peer.] The 
lady of a peer ; a woman ennobled. 

Statesman and patriot ply alike the stocks ; 
Peeress and butler share alike the box. Pope. 


Prr’Ruess. adj. [from peer.] Unequalled; 
having no peer. 


Swift. 


I bind, 
On pain of punishment, the world to weet, 
We stand up peerless. Shakspeare. 

Her peerless feature, joined with her birth, 
Approves her fit for none but for a king. Shaks. 

Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest ; till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unyeil’d her peerless light. 
Milton, P.L. 
Such musick worthiest were to blaze 
The peerless light of her immortal praise, 
Whose lustre leads us. Milton, Arcades. 

Her dress, her shape, her matchless grace, 
Were all observ’d, as well as heavenly face ; 
With such a peerless majesty she stands, 

As in that day she took the crown. Dryden. 
PEE RLESSLY.* adv. [from peerless.] With- 
out an equal; matchlessly. 

The gentlewoman is a good, pretty, proud, hard- 
fayour’d thing; marry, not so peerlessly to be 
doted upon, I must confess. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour. 


Prr’RLessnuss. n. s. [from peerless.] Uni- 
versal superiority. 

PEEVISH.} adj. [This word Junius, 
with more reason than he commonly 
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discovers, supposes to be formed by cor- 
ruption from perverse ; Skinner rather 
derives it from beeish, as we say waspish. 
Dr. Johnson. — Neither Junius, nor Skin- 
ner, in this instance, will probably be 
regarded. Serenius derives it from pipa, 
to pipe, figuratively to complain ; and 
cites the Sueth. peplig, querulous, mo- 
rose. This, though not the real etymon, 
has led me to consider a kindred ex- 
pression as the probable parent of our 
peevish ; and that is the word pew, to 
complain; to emit a mournful sound, as 
applied to birds ; a Scottish expression, 
which may be directly from the Fr. 
ptou, the voice of chickens, in Cotgrave ; 
as that is from the verb piauler, “ to 
peep as a young bird, to pule or howl as 
a young whelp.” From this term of 
complaint might easily be formed, in 
order to denote a querulous person, the 
word peevish ; and accordingly the 
Scotch have peuische, which Ruddiman 
calls peevish, among other explanations ; 
and which, among the vulgar Scotch, is 
used, according to Dr. Jamieson, for 
niggardly, covetous. The origin, Dr. 
Jamieson adds, is quite uncertain. See 
his Scottish Dict. in V. PEuace, Pruts, 
Peuiscue. Thus our old word also was 
peuisse, or pevysse, as in the Morality of 
Hycke Scorner, where it means s?ly, 
foolish: “To learne to pater to make 
me pevysse.” And Imay further observe 
that the word is pewish, meaning cross, 
Jroward, in Woodroephe’s Fr. and Eng. 
Grammar, 4to. 1623, p. 294. “ Sir, you 
will become so pewish, that no man 
shal be able to endre [endure] you.” ] 
1..Petulant ; waspish; easily offended ; 
irritable; irascible; soon angry; per- 
verse; morose; querulous; full of ex- 
pressions of discontent; hard to please. 
She is peevish, sullen, froward, 
Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty. Shaks. 
If thou hast the metal of a king, 
Being wrong’d as we are by this peevish town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we will ours, against these saucy walls. Shaks. 
Neither will it be satire or peevish invective to 


affirm, that infidelity and vice are not much dimi- 
nished. Swift. 


2, Expressing discontent, or fretfulness. 
For what can breed more peevish incongruities, 
Than man to yield to female lamentations ? 
Sidney. 
Those deserve to be doubly laughed at, that are 
peevish and angry for nothing to no purpose. 
TL Estrange. 
3. Silly; childish. [ Peevish is translated 
into the Lat. delirus, by some of our old 
lexicographers.]| This old sense is over- 
passed by Dr. Johnson ; which indeed, 
as well as peevishness for silliness, is ob- 
solete. 
How now! a madman? Why thou peevish 
sheep, 
What ship of Epidamnum stays for me? 
Shakspeare, Com. of Err. 
I will not presume 
To send such peevish tokens to a king. 
Shakspeare, ‘Hen. VI. P.1. 
Never was any so peevish to imagine the moon 
either capable of affection, or shape of a mistress, 
Lily, Endym. (1591,) 
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PEE’vIsHLy. adv. [from peevish.] —An- 
grily ; querulously ; morosely. 

He was so peevishly opinionative and proud, 
that he would neither ask nor hear the advice of 
any. Hayward. 

PEE VISHNESS. 7. s. [from peevish.] Iras- 
cibility ; querulousness ;_ fretfulness ; 
perverseness. 

Some miscarriages in government might escape 
through the peevishness of others, enyying the 
publick should be managed without them. 

King Charles. 

It will be an unpardonable, as well as childish 
peevishness, if we undervalue the advantages of 
our knowledge, and neglect to improve it. Locke. 

You may find 

Nothing but acid left bebind ; 

From passion you may then be freed, 

When peevishness and spleen succeed, Swift. 
To Prrr.* v.n. To cough short, and 

faintly ; as sheep. North. Grose. Peffin, 

troubled with a short cough. Craven 

Dialect. 


PEG.T n.s. [pezehe, Teutonick ; sup- 
posed by some to be from the Greek 
wyyyie, wiyyut, to fasten or joi; Dor. 
awéyo, to fix; or from the Su.-Goth. 
picka, to point, whence the Su. pigs, a 
spike. | 

1. A piece of wood driven into a hole, 
which does the office of an iron nail. 

Solid bodies foreshew rain; as boxes and pegs 
of wood, when they draw and wind hard. Bacon. 

The teeth are about thirty in each jaw; all of 
them claviculares or peg teeth, not much unlike 
the tusks of a mastiff. Grew, Mus. 

If he be cholerick, we shall treat him like his 
little friend, and hang him upon a peg till he 
comes to himself, Addison. 

The pegs and nails in a great building, though 
they are but little valued in themselves, are abso- 
lutely necessary to keep the whole frame together. 

Addison, Spect. 

A finer petticoat can neither make ydu richer, 
more virtuous or wise, than if it hung upon a 

neg Swift. 

2. The pins of an instrument in which the 
strings are strained. , 

You are well tun’d now; but I’ll let down 
The pegs that make this musick, Shaks. Othello. 

3. To take a Pra lower; to depress; to 
sink: perhaps from relaxing the chords 
of musical instruments. Dr. Johnson. 
— There can be little doubt of this, as 
the following example from Bishop 
Hall will shew. 

Those only know how to want, that have learned 
to frame their mind to their estate; ‘like to a skil- 
ful musician, that can let down his strings a peg 
lower, when the tune requires it. 

Bp. Hall, Of Contentation, § 4. 

Remember how in arms and politicks, 

We still have worsted all your holy tricks, 
Trepann’d your party with intrigue, 
And took your grandees down a peg. 

4. The nickname of Margaret. 

To Pxc. v.a. To fasten with a peg. 

I will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou’st howl’d away twelve winters. Shaks. Temp. 

Taking the shoots of the past spring, and peg- 
ging them down in very rich earth, by that time 
twelvemonth they will be ready to remove. 

Evelyn, Kal. 

PrccEer.* n.s. [from peg-] One who 

fastens with pegs. Not now in use. 
Sherwood. 

Prom. n.s. [awyyua, Gr.] A sort of mov- 

ing machine in the old pageants. 
H 2 
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In the centre or midst of the pegm there was an 
aback or square, wherein this elogy was written. 
B.Jonson, K. James I. Entertainment. 
To PEISE.* v. a. [ peser, Fr.] To poise; 
to balance; to weigh. Used in this 
sense still in Hampshire. See also To 
PayseE. 

Not speaking words as they changeably fall 

from the mouth, but peyzing each syllable. 
Sidney, Def. of Poesy: 

All the wrongs that he therein could lay, 

Might not it peise. Spenser, F.Q. 

Lest leaden slumber peize me down. 

Shakspeare, Rich. III. 

Again I view the parts so petxed, 

And these in number so, and measure, raised. 
B. Jonson, Verses to T. May. 
Petse.* 2.5. [pesa, Span.] A weight, or 
~ poise; a blow; astroke. Obsolete. 

With a grete peyse they let the crosse and the 
body fall down togyder in to the mortesse. 

Lib. Fest, fol. 35. 

Great Ptolemé it for his leman’s sake, 
Ybuilded all of glasse by magicke powre, 

And also it impregnable did make ; 
Yet, when his love was false, he with a peaze it 
brake. Spenser, I. Q. iii. ii, 20. 
PeLa’ctan.* n.s. One of the followers of 
Pelagius, a monk ; who, at the beginning 
of the fifth century, formed his schism. 
He denied original sin; and maintained 
free will and the merit of good works. 

Original sin standeth not in the following of 
Adam, as the Pelagians do vainly talk ; but is the 
fault and corruption of every man that naturally 
is ingendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby 
man is very far gone from original righteousness, 
and is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that 
the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit. 

Artic. of Religion, Art. 9. 

The Pelagians held man altogether by his will, 
so as that can alone enable him to do good, and to 
feoffe him in blessedness. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 97- 

PreLa’Gian.* adj. Belonging to the no- 
tions of the Pelagians. 

Throughout all this Pelagian scheme we have 
not so much as one word of man’s natural impo- 
tency to spiritual things. South, Serm. iii. 36. 

Pexa'cianisM.* n.s. The doctrine of 
Pelagius and his followers, 

This persuasion of man’s being able to merit of 
God, is the source and foundation of two of the 
greatest corruptions of religion that have infested 
the Christian church; and those are pelagianism 
and popery, South, Serm. iii. 34. 

Pexr.f 7.s. [In low Latin, pelfra, not 
known whence derived ; peuffe, in Nor- 
man, is frippery. Dr. Johnson. — Our 
word was formerly pelfry or pelfray: 
“ Indulgences, beades, pardons, pilgre- 
mages, and suche other pelfray.” Abp. 
Cranmer, Ans. to Bp. Gardiner, Pref. A. 
ij. And I am thus led to think that it 
has the same origin as paltry, viz. paltor, 
Icel. rags, or palt, Teut.ascrap. Riches 
or money might contemptuously be 
called pelf or rubbish ; as they also are 
muck; and the corruption of pelt into 
pelf is easy.] Money; riches. 

The thought of this doth pass all worldly pelf. 

Sidney. 
Hardy elf, 
Thou darest view my direful countenance, 
T read thee rash and heedless of thyself, 
To trouble my still seat and heaps of precious 
pelf. Spenser. 

Of traffick or return she never taketh care ; 

Not provident of pelf, as many islands are. 
Drayton. 
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Immortal gods, I crave no pelf ; 

I pray for no man but myself. 

He call’d his money in ; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 

Soon split him on the former shelf: 

He put it out again. Dryden, Hor. 

To the poor if he refus’d his pelf, 

He us’d them full as kindly as himself. Swift. 
Pr'trry.* See the etymology of Perr. 
PErLican-f n.s. [wedexdv, Gr pelicanus, 

low Lat. pelican, Fr.] 
1. A large bird. 

There are two sorts of pelicans ; one 
lives upon the water and feeds upon 
fish; the other keeps in deserts, and 
feeds upon serpents and other reptiles: 
the pelican has a peculiar tenderness for 
its young; it generally places its nest 
upon a craggy rock: the pelican is sup- 
posed to admit its young to suck blood 
from its breast. Calmet. 

Should discarded fathers 
Have this little mercy on their flesh ; 
Twas this flesh begot those pelican daughters. 

Shakspeare. 
The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, like the 
slice of apothecaries. Hakewill on Providence. 
2, A glass vessel used by chymists: writ- 

ten also pellicane, and pelecan. 

Retorts, receivers, pellicanes, bolt-heads, 

All struck in shivers ! B. Jonson, Alchemist. 


PELI'SSE.* n.s. (French; pelyce, Sax. 


Shakspeare. 


coat or robe. See Prixcu, the old word. 
Coats lined with these skins are call’d pelisses. 
Guthrie of Crim-Tartary. 
PEILLET. n.s. [from pila, Lat. pelote, 
Fr. ] 
1. A little ball. 
A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as half 
the spirit of wine, burnt only eighty-seven pulses. 


Bacon. 
That which is sold to the merchants, is made 
into little pellets, and sealed. * Sandys. 


I dressed with little pellets of lint. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 
2. A bullet; a ball to be shot. 

The force of gunpowder hath been ascribed to 
rarefaction of the earthy substance into flame, and 
so followeth a dilatation; and, therefore, lest two 
bodies should be in one place, there must needs 
also follow an expulsion of the pellet or blowing 
up of the mine: but these are ignorant specula- 
tions ; for flame, if there were nothing else, will be 
suffocated with any hard body, such as a pellet is, 
or the barrel of a gun; so as the hard body would 
kill the flame. Bacon. 

How shall they reach us in the air with those 
pellets they can hardly roll upon the ground ? 

L’ Estrange. 

In a shooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain 
limit, the more forcibly the air passes and drives 
the pellet. Ray. 

To Pe’ LLEet.* v.4. [from the noun.] To 
form into little balls. Not in use. 

Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne, 
Which on it had conceited characters, 
Laundering the silken figures in the brine 
That season’d woe hath pedletted in tears. 

Shakspeare, Lover’s Complaint. 

Pr’tunrep. adj. [from pellet.] Consist- 

ing of bullets. 

My brave Egyptians all, 

By the discandying of this pelleted storm, 
_ Lie graveless. Shakspeare. 
Pe‘tuicie. 2.8. [ pellicula, Latin.] 
1. A thin skin. 

After the discharge of the fluid, the pellicle 
must be broke, Sharp, Surgery. 

2. It is often used for the film which ga- 
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from the Lat. pellis, a skin.) A kind of 


PEL 
thers upon liquors impregnated with 
salts or other substances, and evapo- 
rated by heat. 
Priuirory.t n.s. [ parietaria, Lat.] An 
herb. 
The pellitory healing fire contains, 
That from a raging tooth the humour drains. 
Tate, Cowley. 
Petimr'Lu.t adv. [ pesle mesle, Fr.| Con- 
fusedly; tumultuously ; one among an- 
other; with confused violence. 

When we have dash’d them to the ground, 
Then defie each other ; and pell-mell 
Make work upon ourselves. Shaks. K. John- 

After these senators have in such manner, as 
your grace hath heard, battered episcopal govern- 
ment, with their paper-shot, then they fall pel/-melt 
upon the service book. White. 

The battle was a confused heap: the ground 
unequal ; men, horses, chariots, crowded pell melt. 

Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 2. 
He knew when to fall on pellmell, 
To fall back and retreat as well. 
Pettis. x. s. [ pellis, Lat.] 
Clerk of the pells, an officer belong- 
ing to the exchequer, who enters every 
teller’s bill into a parchment roll called 
pellis acceptorum, the roll of receipts ; 
and also makes another roll called pedlis 
exituum, a roll of the disbursements. 
.. Bailey. 
PELLU’CID.} adj. [pellucidus, Lat.] 
Clear; transparent; not opake; not 
dark. 

It being a rare kind of knowledge and chymis- 
try to transmute dust and sand (for they are the 
only main ingredients) to such a diaphanous, pel- 
lucid, dainty body, as you see crystal glass is. 

Howell, Lett. (dat. 1621,) i. i, 29. 

The colours are owing to the intermixture of 
foreign matter with the proper matter of the stone : 
this is the case of agates and other coloured stones, 
the colours of several whereof may be extracted, 
and the bodies rendered as pelluwcid as crystal, 
without sensibly damaging the texture. Woodward. 

If water be made warm in any pellucid vessel 
emptied of air, the water in the vacuum will bubble 
and boil as vehemently as it would in the open air 
in a vessel set upon the fire, till it conceives 4 
much greater heat. Newton, Opt. 

Petiucrpiry. | 2. s. [from pellucid.] 
PeLiu’cipNess.j Transparency; clear- 
ness ; not opacity. 

The air is a clear and pellucid menstruum, in 
which the insensible particles of dissolyed matter 
float, without troubling the pellucidity of the air ; 
when on a sudden by a precipitation they gather 
into visible misty drops that make clouds. Locke. 

We consider their pellwcidness and the vast quan- 
tity of light, that passes through them without re- 
flection. Keil. 

PELT. x. s. [ pellis, Lat. pels, Sueth.] 
1. Skin; hide. 

The church is fleeced, and hath nothing but a 
bare pelt left upon her back. 

Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 

They used raw pelts clapped about them for 
their clothes. Fuller, Holy War, p.145,. 

The camel’s hair is taken for the skin or pelt 
with the hair upon it. Brown, Vuig. Ev. 

A scabby tetter on their pelis will stick, 

When the raw rain has pierc’d them to the quick. 

Dryden. 

2. [pelte, Fr. pelta, Lat.) A kind of buck- 
ler: more correctly written pelta. 

Under the conduct of Demetia’s prince 
March twice three thousand, arm’d with pedis and 

glaves. Play of Fuimus Troes, (1633. ) 

On the left arm of Smyrna is the pelta or buck- 
ler of the Amazons, Addison on Medals. 
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3. The quarry of a hawk all torn. 
Ainsworth. 
_Ablowfrom something thrown; a stroke. 
This usage is, in several parts of Eng- 
Jand, common in colloquial language: 
but Dr. Johnson has taken no notic 
of it. . . 
George hit the dragon such a pelt / 
Ballad of St. George for England, P. ii. 
PeLT-MONGER. 2. $. [pellio, Lat. pelt and 
monger.] A dealer in raw hides. 


To PELT. v. a. [poltern, German, Skin- 
ner; contracted from pellet, Mr. Lye.] 
1. To strike with something thrown. It is 

generally used of something thrown, 
rather with teazing frequency than de- 
structive violence. 
Do but stand upon the foaming shore, 
The chiding billows seem to pelt the clouds. Shaks. 
No zealous brother there would want a stone 
_ To maul us cardinals, and pelt pope Joan, Dryden. 
Obscure persons have insulted men of great 
worth, and pelted them from coyerts with little ob- 
jections. Atterbury. 
The whole empire could hardly subdue me, and 
I might easily with stones pelt the metropolis to 
pieces. Swift. 
2, To throw; to cast. 
" My Phillis me with pelted apples plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. Dryd. 


PrrtTer.* n.s. A pinch-penny; one 
withered with covetousness; a mean 
paltry wretch. Not now in use. See 
PrevLtinc, and PALTRY. Huloet. 


Pr’irine.t adj. This word in Shakspeare 
signifies, I know not why, mean; paltry; 
pitiful. Dr. Johnson.—TI have in the 
etymology of paltry, shewn whence pelt- 
ing has this signification. Nor is the 
word peculiar to Shakspeare. It is used 
by writers before and after him; and 
appears to have been common. 


They shall not suffer, that any of these light 
wanderers in markets, and pelting sellers, which 
carry about and sell pinnes, points, and other small 
trifles, whom they call pedlars, to set out theyr 
wares to sale, either in the church-yeardes, or in 
the porches of churches. 

Booke of Certaine Canons, &c. (1571,) C. ti. b. 

Could great men thunder, Jove could ne’er be 

quiet ; 
For every pelting petty officer 
Would use his heaven for thunder, 
Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas, 
Fogs — falling in the land, 
Haye every pelting river made so proud, 
That they have oyerborne their continents. 
Shakspeare, Mids. N. Dream. 

They from sheepcotes and poor pelting villages 
Enforce their charity. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

A tenement or pelting farm. Shaks. Rich. II. 

Penny-pot poets are such pelting thieves. 

Beaum. and Fl. Bl. Brother. 

Abused and baffled by every pelting paultry lust. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 562. 
Pe'itine.* ns. [from To pelt.] Assault ; 
violence. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you! 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


_ Pe'itry.* x. s. [peltrie, old Fr.] Furs or 
skins in general. 


The profits of a little traffick he drove in peliry. 
: Smollett. 


PE'LVIS. n. s. (Latin.]. The lower part 
of the belly. 


2. Feather. [penne, old French. Old also, 


4, [From pennan, Saxon. ] 


PEN 


PEN. x. s. [penna, Latin.] 
1. An instrument of writing. 


Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were temper’d with love’s sighs. 
Shakspeare. 
Eternal deities ! 

Who write whatever time shall bring to pass, 
With pens of adamant on plates of brass. Dryden. 
He takes the papers, lays them down again ; 
And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pen. Dryden. 

He remembers not that he took off pen from 
paper till he had done. Fell. 

I can, by designing the letters, tell what new 
idea it shall exhibit the next moment, barely by 
drawing my pen over it, which will neither appear, 
if my hands stand still ; or though I move my pen, 
if my eyes be shut. Locke. 


in this sense, in our own language ; and 
still so used in the north of England. 
Wicliffe employs it.] 
The pens that did his pinions bind, 
Were like main-yards with flying canvas lin'd. 
Spenser. 
The proud peacock, overcharg’d with pens. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News. 


3. Wing; though even here it may mean 


feather. 
Feather’d soon and fledg’d, 
They summ’d their pens ; and, soaring the air sub- 
lime, 
With clang despis’d the ground. Milton, P. L. 
A small in- 
closure ; a coop. 
My father stole two geese out of a pen. Shaks. 
The cook was ordered to dress capons for sup- 
per, and take the best in the pen. L’ Estrange. 
She in pens his flocks will fold. Dryden, Hor. 
Ducks in thy ponds, and chickens in thy pens, 
And be thy turkeys numerous as thy hens. King. 
To Prn.} ». a. preter. and part. pass. pent. 
[pennan and-pynéan, Saxon; which Se- 
renius would derive from the Su. Goth. 
pinne, “ clavus ligneus, q- d. ejusmodi 
clavis circumsepire.” ] 
1. To coop; to shut up; to incage ; to im- 
prison in a narrow place. 
Away with her, and pen her up. 
My heavy son 
Private in his chamber pens himself.  Shakspeare. 
The plaister alone would pen the humour already 
contained in the part, and forbid new humour. 
Bacon. 


Shakspeare. 


Their armour help’d their harm, crush’d in and 


bruis’d, 
Into their substance pent. Milton, P. L. 
As when a prowling wolf 
Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey 
Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at eve 
In hurdled cotes, amid the field secure, 
Leaps o’er the fence with ease into the fold. 
Milton, P. L. 
The glass, wherein it is penned up, hinders it to 
deliver itself by an expansion of its parts. Boyle. 
The prevention of mischief is prescribed by the 
Jewish custom ; they pen up their daughters, and 
permit them to be acquainted with none. 
Harvey on Consumptions. 
Ah! that your bus’ness had been mine, 
To pen the sheep. Dryden. 
2. [from the noun; pret. and part. pass. 
penned.| It probably meant at first. only 


the manual exercise of the pen, or me- 


chanical part of writing ; but it has been 


long used with relation to the style or 


composition. 
For prey these shepherds two he took, 
Whose mental stiff he knew he could not bend 
With hearsay pictures, or a window look, 
With one good dance or letter finely penn’ de 
Sidney. 
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T would be loth to cast away my speech; for, 
besides that it is excellently well penn’d, I have 
taken great pains to con it. Shaks. Tw. Night. 

A sentence spoken by him in English, and 
penned out of his mouth by four good secretaries, 
for trial of our orthography, was set down by them. 

Camden, Rem. 

He frequented sermons, and penned notes with 
his own hand. Hayward, Edw. VI. 

The precepts penned, or preached by the holy 
Apostles, were as divine and as perpetual in respect 
of obligation. White. 

The digesting my thoughts into order, and the 
setting them down in writing, was necessary ; for 
without such strict examination, as the penning 
them affords, they would have been disjointed and 
roving ones. Digby on the Soul. 

Almost condemn’d, he mov’d the judges thus: 
Hear, but instead of me, my C&dipus ; 

The judges hearing with applause, at the end 
Freed him, and said, no fool such lines had penw do 
Denham. 

Gentlemen should extempore, or after a little 
meditation, speak to some subject without penning 
of any thing. Locke. 

Should I publish the praises that are so well 
penned, they would do honour to the persons who 


write them. Addisons 
Twenty fools I never saw 

Come with petitions fairly penn’d, : 

Desiring I should stand their friend. Swift. 


PE/NAL. adj. [ penal, Fr. from pena, Lat.] 


1. Denouncing punishment; enacting pu- 


nishment. 

Gratitude plants such generosity in the heart of 
man, as shall more effectually incline him to what 
is brave and becoming than the terrour of any 
penal law. Sowth. 


2. Used for the purposes of punishment; 


vindictive. 
Adamantine chains and penal fire. Milton, P.L. 


Pena‘tity. n. s. [penalité, old French. ] 


Liableness to punishment; condemnation 
to punishment. 

Many of the ancients denied the antipodes, and 
some unto the penality of contrary affirmations ; 
but the experience of navigation can now assert 
them beyond all dubitation, Brown. 


Pe/NALTy. 7. s. [from penalité, old Fr.] 
1. Punishment; censure ; judicial inflic- 


tion. 

Political power is a right of making laws with 
penalties of death, and consequently all less penmal- 
ties, for preserving property, and employing the 
force of the community in the execution of laws. 

Locke. 

Beneath her footstool, science groans in chains, 
And wit dreads exile, penalties, and pains. 

Pope, Dunciads 


2. Forfeiture upon non-performance. 


Lend this money, not as to thy friend, 
But lend it rather to thine enemy, 
Who, if he break, thou may’st with better face 
Exact the penally. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 


PENANCE.T 7.8. [penance, peneance, old 


French ; for pendence. | 


1. Infliction either publick or private, suf- 


fered as an expression of repentance for 
sin. 
And bitter Penance, with an iron whip, 
Was wont him once to disple every day. 
Spenser, BF. Q. 
Mew her up, 
And make her bear the penance of her tongue. 
Shakspeare. 
No penitentiary, though he enjoined him never 
so straight penance to expiate his first offence, 
would have counselled him to have given over pur- 
suit of his right. Bacon. 
The scourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 


Calls us to penance. Milton, P. L- 
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A Lorain surgeon, who whipped the naked part 
with a great rod of nettles till all over blistered, 
persuaded him to perform this penance in a sharp 
fitthe had. Temple. 

2. Repentance. 
Seeking to bring forth worthy fruits of penance. 
Commination, Comm. Prayer. 
Pence. n.s. The plural of penny; formed 
from pennies, by a contraction usual in 


the rapidity of colloquial speech. 

The same servant found one of his fellow-ser- 
yants, which owed him an hundred pence, and took 
him by the throat. St. Matthew. 


PENCIL.F 2. s. [penicillum, Latin ; pen- 
sel, Su. Goth. ] 


1, A small brush of hair which painters 


dip in their colours. 
The Indians will perfectly represent in feathers 
~ whatsoever they see drawn with pencils. Heylin. 
Pencils can by one slight touch restore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. 
Dryden. 
For thee the groves green liv’ries wear, 
For thee the graces lead the dancing hours, 
And nature’s ready pencil paints the flow’rs. 
Dryden. 
A sort of pictures there is, wherein the colours, 
as laid by the pencil on the table, mark out very 
odd figures, Locke. 
The faithful pencil has design’d 
Some bright idea of the master’s mind, 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready nature waits upon his hand. Pope. 


2. A black lead pen, with which cut to a 
point they write without ink. 


Mark with a pen or pencil the most considerable 
things in the books you desire to remember, Watts. 


3. Any instrument of writing without ink. 


4, A little flag or streamer. [pennoncel, 
old French.] Obsolete. 
She made him wear a pencell of her sleve. 
Chaucer, Tr. and Cress. v. 1043. 
To PeNciL.} v.a. [from the noun.] To 
paint. 
Smooth forehead, like the table of high Jove, 
Small pencill’d eyebrows, like two glorious rain- 
bows. Trag. of Sol. and Perseda, (1599). 
Painting is almost the natural man ; 
For since dishonour trafficks with man’s nature, 
He is but outside: pencill’d figures are 
Ev’n such as they give out.  Shakspeare, Timon. 
She shall see deeds of honour in their kind, 
Which sometimes shew well, pencill’d. 
Beaum. and Fl. Two Nob. Kinsmen. 
Pulse of all kinds diffus’d their od’rous pow’rs, 
Where nature pencils butterflies on flow’rs. Harte. 


PE/NDANT. n. s. [ pendant, French. ] 


1, A jewel hanging in the ear. 
The spirits — 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 
Some hang upon the pendants of her ear. 
Pope, Rape of the Lock. 
2, Any thing hanging by way of ornament. 
Unripe fruit, whose verdant stalks do cleave 
Close to the tree, which grieves no less to leave 
The smiling pendant which adorns her so, 
And until autumn on the bough should grow. 


Waller. 
3. A pendulum. Obsolete. 


To make the same pendant go twice as fast as it 
did, or make every undulation of it in half the time 
it did, make the line, at which it hangs, double in 
geometrical proportion to the line at which it 
hanged before. Dighy on the Soul. 
4. A small flag in ships. 
Pr NDENCE. n.s. [from pendeo, Lat.] Slope- 
ness; inclination. 


The Italians give the cover a graceful pendance 
or slopeness, dividing the whole breadth into nine 


PEN 


parts, whereof two shall serve for the elevation of 
the highest top or ridge from the lowest. 
Wotton on Architecture. 
Pr’npency. n. s. [from pendeo, Latin. ] 
Suspense ; delay of decision. 
The judge shall pronounce in the principal cause, 
nor can the appellant allege pendency of suit. 
Ayliffe. 
PeNDENT. adj. [pendens, Latin; some write 
pendant, from the French. ] 
1. Hanging. 

Quaint in green she shall be loose enrob’d 

With ribbons pendant, flaring about her head. 
Shakspeare. 

I sometimes mournful verse indite, and sing 
Of desperate Jady near a purling stream, 
Or lover pendent on a willow tree. 

2. Jutting over. 
A pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 
And mock her eyes with air. Shakspeare. 
3. Supported above the ground. 

They brought, by wonderous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vex’d abyss. 

PEWNDICE.* See PENTICE. 


PENDING. adj. [pendente lite.| Depend- 
ing; remaining yet undecided. 

A person, pending suit with the diocesan, shall 
be defended in the possession. Ayliffe. 

PENDULE.* n.s. A pendulum. 

Mr, Palmer’s curiosity excelled in clocks and 

pendules. Evelyn, Mem. under 1661, vol. i. p. 326. 
PENDULOSITY. n. s. [from pendulous. | 
PE NpuLousness.§ ‘The state of hanging; 

suspension. 

His slender legs he encreased by riding, that is, 
the humours descended upon their pendulosity, 
having no support or suppedaneous stability. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
PE’NDULOUS.} adj. [pendulus, Latin. ] 
J. Hanging; not supported below. 

All the plagues, that in the pendulous air 

Hang fated o’er men’s faults, light on thy daughter. 
Shakspeare. 

Bellerophon’s horse, fram’d of iron, and placed 
between two loadstones with wings expanded, 
hung pendulous in the air. Brown, Vulg, Err. 

‘The grinders are furnished with three roots, and 
in the upper jaw often four, because these are pen- 
dulous. Ray. 

2. Doubtful; unsettled. 

He expressly speaks of that immortality which 
is with God; and which far exceeds that pendulous 
(if I may so speak) and adventitious immortality, 
which Adam had in the earthly paradise: and he 
affirms that the protoplast, if he had retained and 
cherished the divine portion of the spirit given to 
chim, should at length have attained such immor- 
tality. Bp. Bull, Works, iii. 1094, 

In a pendulous state of mind. 

Atterbury, Serm. iii. 273. 

PENDULUM. n.s. [ pendulus, Lat. pendule, 

Fr.] Any weight hung so as that it may 

easily swing backwards and forwards, of 

which the great law is, that its oscilla- 

tions are always performed in equal 
time. 

Upon the bench I will so handle ’em, 

That the vibration of this pendulum 


Shall make all taylors’ yards of one 
Unanimous opinion. 


Philips. 


Milton, P. L. 


Hudibras. 


PENETRABLE. adj. 
penetrabilis, Latin.] 
1. Such as may be pierced; such as may 
admit the entrance of another body. 

Let him try thy dart, 
And pierce his only penetradle part, 


[ penetrable, Fr. 


Dryden. 
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2. Susceptive of moral or intellectual im- 
pression. 
I am not made of stone, 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties, 
Peace, 
And let me wring your heart, for so I shall, 
If it be made of penetrable stuff, Shakspeare. 


PENETRABILITY. x. s. [from penetrable.] 
Susceptibility of impression from an- 
other body. 

There being no mean between penetrability and 
impenetrability, passivity and activity, they being 
contrary ; therefore the infinite rarefaction of the 
one quality is the position of its contrary. 

Cheyne, Phil. Principles. 

PrNETRAIL. x. 8. [ penetralia, Latin.] In- 
teriour parts, Not in use. 

The heart resists purulent fumes, into whose 
penetrails to insinuate some time must be allowed. 

Harvey. 

PENETRANCY. n. s. [from penetrant.] 
Power of entering or piercing. 

The subtility, activity and penetrancy of its effluvia 
no obstacle can stop or repel, but they will make 
their way through all bodies. Ray on the Creation. 

PE’NETRANT.F adj. [ penetrant, Fr.] 

1, Having the power to pierce or enter; 
sharp; subtile. 

If the operation of these salts be in convenient 
glasses promoted by warmth, the ascending steams 
may easily be caught and reduced into a penetrant 
spirit. Boyle. 

The food, mingled with some dissolyent juices, 
is evacuated into the intestines, where it is further 
subtilized and rendered so fluid and penetrant, 
that the finer part finds its way in at the streight 
orifices of the lacteous veins. Ray. 


2. Having power to affect the mind. 
A modest and friendly stile doth suit truth; it, 
like its author, doth usually reside (not in the 
rumbling wind, nor in the shaking earthquake, nor 
in the raging fire, but) in the small still voice: 
sounding in this, itis most audible, most penetrant, 
and most effectual. Barrow, Serm. 4. on Titiii. 2. 
The learned writings of St. Austin, St. Hie- 
rom, &c. —{and] penetrant and powerful argu- 
ments. Boyle, Style of H. Script. p. 188. 


To PENETRATE. v.a. [penetro, Lat. 


penetrer, French.] 


1. To pierce ; to enter beyond the surface ; 
to make way into a body. 
Thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breasts 
Of ever-angry bears. Shakspeare, Tempest. 
Marrow is, of all other oily substances, the most 
penetrating. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To affect the mind. 


3. To reach the meaning. 

There shall we clearly see the uses of these 
things, which here were too subtile for us to pene- 
trate. Ray. 

To PENETRATE. v. 7. 
1. To make way. 

Court virtues bear, like gems, the highest rate, 
Born where heay’n’s influence scarce can penetrate + 
Though the same sun with all diffusive rays 
Smile in the rose, and in the diamond blaze, 

We praise the stronger effort of his power, 
And always set the gem above tlie flower, 
2. To make way by the mind. 

If we reached no farther than metaphor, we 
rather fancy than know, and have not yet pene- 
trated into the inside and reality of the thing. 

; _ _ Locke. 
[ penetration, Fr. 


Shaks. 


Pope. 


PENETRATION. 7. 5, 
from penetrate.] 
1. The act of entering into any body, 


It warms 
The universe, and to each inward part ; 
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With gentle penetration though unseen 
Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep. 
. Milton, P. L. 
9, Mental entrance into any thing ab- 
struse. 

A penetration into the abstruse difficulties and 
depths of modern algebra and fluxions, is not worth 
the labour of those who design either of the three 
learned professions. Watts. 

g. Acuteness ; sagacity. 

The proudest admirer of his own parts might 
consult with others, though of inferior capacity 
and penetration. Watts. 

PENETRATIVE. adj. [from penetrate. | 
1. Piercing; sharp; subtile. 

Let not air be too gross, nor too penetrativejnor 

subject to any foggy noisomeness from fens. 
Wotton. 
2, Acute; sagacious ; discerning. 

O thou, whose penetrative wisdom found 

The south sea rocks and shelves, where thousands 

drown’d. Swift, Miscell. 

3. Having the power to impress the mind. 

Would’st thou see 

Thy master thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face subdu’d 

To penetrative shame ? Shakspeares 

PENETRATIVENESS. 7.8. [from penetra- 

tive.] The quality of being penetrative. 


Pe’ncuin.f n.s. Lanser magellanicus, La- 
tin. | 

1. A bird. This bird was found with this 
name, as is supposed, by the first dis- 
coverers of America; and penguin sig- 
nifying in Welsh a white head, and the 
head of this fowl being white, it has been 
imagined, that America was peopled 
from Wales; whence Hudibras: “ Bri- 
tish Indians nam’d from penguins.” Grew 
gives another account of the name, de- 
riving it from pinguis, Lat. fat ; but is, 
I believe, mistaken. “The penguin is 
so called from his extraordinary fatness : 
for though he be no higher than a large 
goose, yet he weighs sometimes sixteen 
pounds: his wings are extreme short 
and little, altogether unuseful for flight, 
but by the help whereof he swims very 
swiftly.” Grew’s Museum. 

The isle is three miles about, in which we saw 
abundance of pengwins, in Welch white-heads, 
agreeable to their colour. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 12. 

There are very many great lazy fowls upon and 
about this island, with great coal-black bodies, and 
very white heads, called penguins. 

Terry, Voy. to the E. Ind. 
2. A fruit. 


The penguin is very common in the West In- 
dies, where the juice of its fruit is often put into 
punch, being of a sharp acid flavour: there is also 
a wine made of the juice of this fruit, but it will 
not keep good long. Miller. 

PENINSULA. n.s. (Lat. pene insula ; 
peninsule, Fr.] A piece of land almost 
surrounded by the sea, but joined by a 
narrow neck to the main. 

Aside of Milbrook lieth the peninsula of Ins- 
work, on whose neckland standeth an ancient 
house. Carew. 


Penrnsutaten.} adj. [from peninsula.] 
Almost surrounded by water. 

The mountains, the river Neath, and its shady 
banks, form a beautiful back ground and contrast 
to the bold craggy shore, and the broken penin- 
sulated knolls, which not unfrequently project 
from it. | Wyndhan’s Tour. 


(1655,) p. 26. 
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PE’NITENCE.} ? x. s. [penitence, Fr. 
PE/NITENCY. peenitentia, Lat.| Re- 
pentance; sorrow for crimes; contrition 
for sin, with amendment of life or change 
of the affections. 
And there this short breath of mortality 
I'll finish up in that repentant state, 
Where not the allurements of earth’s vanities 
Can e’er o’ertake me; 
Where penitency, not disturb’d, may grieve. 
Tailor, Com. of the Hog hath lost his Pearl. 
Death is deferr’d, and penitence has room 
To mitigate, if not reverse the doom. Dryden. 
Pr’nirent. adj. [ penitent, Fr. peenitens, 
Lat.] Repentant; contrite for sin; sor- 


rowful for past transgressions, and re- 
solutely amending life. 

Much it joys me 
To see you become so penitent. 

Nor in the land of their captivity 
Humbled themselves, or penitent besought 
The God of their forefathers. Milton, P. R. 

Provoking God to raise them enemies ; 

From whom as oft he saves them penitent. 
Milton, P. I. 

The proud he tam’d, the penitent he chear’d, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d ; 

His preaching much, but more his practice 
wrought 
A living sermon of the truths he taught. Dryden. 
Pe/NITENT. 2. 5. 
1. One sorrowful for sin. 

Concealed treasures shall be brought into use by 
the industry of converted penitents, whose carcases 
the impartial laws shall dedicate to the worms of 
the earth. Bacon. 

The repentance, which is formed by a grateful 
sense of the divine goodness towards him, is re- 
solved on while all the appetites are in their 
strength: the penitent conquers the temptations of 
sin in their full force. Rogers. 

9. One under censures of the church, but 
admitted to penance. 

The counterfeit Dionysius describes the practice 
of the church, that the catechumens and penitents 
were admitted to the lessons and psalms, and then 
excluded. Stilling fleet. 


3. One under the direction of a confessor. 


PenitenTIAL. adj. [from penitence.] Ex- 
pressing penitence; enjoined as pe- 
nance. 

I have done penance for contemning love, 
Whose high imperious thoughts have punisb’d me 
With bitter fasts and penitential groans. Shaks. 

Is it not strange, that a rational man should 
adore leeks and garlick, and shed penitential tears 
at the smell of a deified onion ? South. 

Penire’NTIAL, n. s. [_penitenciel, French ; 
peenitentiale, low Lat.} A book direct- 
ing the degrees of penance. 

The penitentials or book of penance contained 


such matters as related to the imposing of penance, 
and the reconciliation of the person that suffered 


Shakspeare. 


penance. Ayliffe. 
PENITENTIARY. 7.8. [| penitencier, Fr. 
LL 


peenitentiarius, low Lat.] 
1. One who prescribes the rules and mea- 
sures of penance. 

Upon the loss of Urbin, the duke’s undoubted 
right, no penitentiary, though he had enjoined him 
never so straight pennance to expiate his first 
offence, would have counselled him to have given 
over pursuit of his right, which he prosperously 
re-obtained. Bacon. 

The great penitentiary with his counsellors pre- 
scribes the measure of penance. Ayliffe. 

2. A penitent ; one who does penance. 

A prison restrained John Northampton’s li- 

| berty, who, for abusing the same in his unruly 


PENITENTIARY.* adj. 


PE’NKNIFE. 
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mayoralty of London, was condemned hither as a 
perpetual penitentiary. Carew. 

To maintain a painful fight against the law of 
sin, is the work of the penitentiary. Hammond. 


3. The place where penance is enjoined. 


Ainsworth. 
Relating to the 


rules and measures of penance. 
There needed no other penitentiary tax. 
Bp. Bramhall, Schism Guarded, p. 152. 


Pr'nITENTLY. adv. [from penitent.] With 


repentance ; with sorrow for sin; with 
contrition. 


ns [pen and knife.) A 


knife used to cut pens. 

Some schoolmen, fitter to guide penknives than 
swords, precisely stand upon it. Bacon. 
We might as soon fell an oak with a penknife. 

Holyday» 


Pe'NMAN.} 2. 8. [pen and man.] 


1. One who professes the art of writing. 
I shall speak of this master and accountant, 
[E. Powell, not only as a dexterous penman, but 
also as a scholar very well versed in classical learn- 
ing. Massey, Orig. and Prog. of Letters, P.ii-p.115- 


2, An author ; a writer. 


And thou, the pen-man of my historie, 
Prepare sad verse for my sad tragedie. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 604. 
The four evangelists, within fifty years after our 
Saviour’s death, consigned to writing that history, 
which had been published only by the apostles and. 
disciples: the further consideration of these holy 
penmen will fall under another part of this dis- 
course. Addison on the Chr. Religion. 
The descriptions which the evangelists give, 
shew that both our blessed Lord and the holy pen- 
men of his story were deeply affected, Atterbury. 
Pr/NMANsHIP.* ns. [from penman.] The 
use of the pen; art of writing. 
In 1664 he [Cocker] published his Guide to 
Penmanship. 
Massey, Orig. and Progr. of Letters, P. il. p. 56- 
Prwnacuep. adj. [pennaché, French. ] 
Applied to flowers when the ground of 
the natural colour of their leaves is ra- 
diated and diversified neatly without 
any confusion. Trevouc. 
Carefully protect from violent rain your pen- 
nached tulips, covering them with matrasses. 
Evelyn. 
PrNNAnt. 2.5. [ pennon, Fr. ] 
1. A’small flag, ensign or colours. 
9. A tackle for hoisting things on board. 
Ainsworth. 
Prwnatep. adj. [ pennatus, Lat.] 
1. Winged. 


2. Pennated, amongst botanists, are those 
leaves of plants that grow directly one 
against another on the same rib or stalk ; 
as those of ash and walnut-tree. Quincy. 

Prnnep.* adj. [from pen.] Winged ; 
plumed. Huloet. 

Penner} x. s. [from pen. ] 

1. A writer. 

He talked to me a great deal of the declaration : 
—he told me, be was the penner of it. 
Diary of Hen. Earl of Clarendon, (1688,) p. 219. 

2. A pencase. Ainsworth, So it is called in 
Scotland. Dr. Johnson.— And, it may 
be added, so it is found in our diction- 
aries more than a century before Ains- 
worth’s. 

Prwnivess.f adj. [from penny-] Money- 

less ; poor; wanting money. 
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The doors, for ever barred to the pennyless po- 
pulace, seemed to open themselves at his producing 
a silver sixpence. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Hail, ticking ! surest guardian of distress ! 
Beneath thy shelter pennyless I quaff 
The cheerful cup ! Warton on Oxford Ale. 

Pe/nnine.* n. s. [from To pen.] Written 
work ; composition. 

Read this challenge; mark but the penning of 

te Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 

I may the better be encouraged to go on with 

my plain manner of penning, though it be unpo- 

lished. Bryskett, Disc. of Civ. Life, p. 99. 

How shall he be thought wise, whose penning 
is thin and shallow ? B. Jonson, Discoveries. 


PE NNON.T 7.8. [pennon, Fr. ] 
1, A small flag or colour. 
Her yellow locks crisped like golden wire, 
About her shoulders weren loosely shed, 
And when the wind amongst them did inspire, 
They waved like a pennon wide dispred. Spenser. 
Harry sweeps through our land 
With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur. 
Shakspeare- 
High on his pointed lance his _pennon bore, 
His Cretan fight, the conquer’d Minotaur. Dryd. 
2. A pinion. [penna, Lat.] Perhaps pecu- 
liar to Milton. 
All unawares 
Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousaad fathom deep. Milton, P.L, ii. 933. 


PENNY. x. s. plural pence. [pemz, Sax.] 
j. A small coin, of which twelve make a 
shilling: a penny is the radical deno- 
mination from which English coin is 
numbered, the copper halfpence and 
farthings being only nummorum Januli, 
a subordinate species of coin. 
She sighs and shakes her empty shoes in vain, 
No silver penny to reward her pain. Dryden. 
One frugal on his birth-day fears to dine, 
Does at a penny’s cost on herbs repine. Dryden. 
2. Proverbially. A small sum. 
You shall hear 
The legions, now in Gallia, sooner landed 
In our not fearing Britain, than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
We will not lend thee a penny. Shakspeare. 
Because there isa latitude of gain in buying and 
selling, take not the utmost penny that is lawful, 
for although it be lawful, yet it is not safe. 


Bp. Taylor, Holy Living. |} 


3, Money in general. 
Pepper and Sabean incense take ; 
And with post-haste thy running markets make ; 
Be sure to turn the penny. Dryden. 
It may be a contrivance of some printer, who 
hath a mind to make a penny. Swift, Miscell. 


PENNYRO’YAL, or pudding grass. n. Ss. ie 
legium, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 

Pe’nnywetcut.} 2. s. [penny and weight. 
A weight containing twenty-four grains 
troy weight. So called from the ancient 
silver penny being of this weight. 

The Sevil piece of eight is 14 pennyweights in 
the pound worse than the English standard, weighs 
fourteen pennyweights, contains thirteen penny- 
weights, twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, of 
which there are twenty in the grain of sterling 
silver, and is in value forty-three English pence 
and eleven hundredths of a penny. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Pelnnywise.f adj. [penny and wise.] Sav- 

ing small sums at the hazard of larger; 
niggardly on improper occasions. 

Be not pennywise; riches have wings and fly 
away of themselves. Bacon. 


Pennywise, pound-foolish ! 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pref. p. 38. 
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Ps'nnywortu. n.s. [penny and worth. } 

1. As much as is bought for a penny. 

2, Any purchase ; any thing bought or sold 
for money. 

As for corn it is nothing natural, save only for 
barley and oats, and some places for rye; and there- 
fore the larger pennyworths may be allowed to them. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Pirates may make cheap penn’worths of their 
pillage, 

And purchase friends. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

I say nothing to him, for he hath neither Latin, 
French, nor Italian, and you may come into court, 
and swear that I have a poor pennyworth of the 
English. Shakspeare. 

Lucian affirms, that the souls of usurers after 
their death are translated into the bodies of asses, 
and there remain certain days for poor men to take 
their pennyworths out of their bones and sides by 
cudgel and spur. Peecham. 

Though in purchases of church lands men have 
usually the cheapest pennyworths, yet they have not 
always the best bargains. South. 

3. Something advantageously bought; a 
purchase got for less than it is worth. 

For fame he pray’d, but let the event declare 
He had no mighty penn’ worth of his pray’r. 

Dryden. 

4, A small quantity. 

My friendship I distribute in pennyworths to 
those about me and who displease me least. Swift. 

PE/NSILE. adj. [pensilis, Lat.] 

1. Hanging suspended. 

Two trepidations ; the one manifest and local, 
as of the bell when it is pensile; the other, secret 
of the minute parts, Bacon. 

This ethereal space, 
Yielding to earth and sea the middle place, 
Anxious I ask you, how the pensile ball 
Should never strive to rise, nor never fear to fall. 
Prior. 

2. Supported above the ground. 

The marble brought, erects the spacious dome, 
Or forms the pillars’ long-extended rows, 

On which the planted grove, and pensile garden, 
grows. Prior, 

PeNsiteness.f 7.5. [from pensile.| .The 
state of hanging. . 

Wherein the pensileness of the earth, the pole of 
the north, and the finiteness or convexity of heaven, 
are manifestly touched. Bacon on Learning, B. 1. 

PENSION.} x. s. [ pension, Fr.] 

1. A payment of money; a rent. This is 
the primary meaning, which Dr. Johnson 
has overlooked ; and has cited no earlier 
example of the word, under his violent 
definition of it, than that from Addison. 
It is also a sum of money paid to some 
churches in lieu of tithes. 

He commanded to give to all that kept the city 
pensions and wages. 1 Esilr. iv. 56. 

Our Saviour rejects all such unwise and perverse 
traders who will not exchange brittle glass for solid 
gold ; —a small temporary pension for a vastly rich 
freehold. Barrow, vol. iii. §. 15. 


2. An allowance made to any one without 
an equivalent. In England it is generally 
understood to mean pay given to a state 
hireling for treason to his country. Dr. 
Johnson. — This definition extremely 


puzzled the great lexicographer himself, 
when it was proposed to bestow a pen- 
sion on him, in the year 1762. See Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. And the candid 
biographer informs us, that Lord Lough- 
borough told him, “the pension was 
granted to Johnson solely as the reward 
of his literary merit, without any stipu- 
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lation whatever, or even tacit under- 
standing, that he should write for admi- 
nistration !— His definitions of penszor 
and pensioner, partly founded on the sa- 
tirical verses of Pope, which he quotes, 
may be generally true; and yet every 
body must allow, that there may be, and 
have been, instances of pensions given 
and received upon liberal and honour- 
able terms.” — Undoubtedly: and the 
true meaning of pension, in its secondary 
sense, (however a pension may be some- 
times undeservedly accepted and be- 
stowed,) is the allowance made as an 
acknowledgement for any eminent and 
distinguished services. 

It would be very agreeable to her Majesty, if the 
pension of 5,0001, per ann. were continued and li- 
mited by act of parliament to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough’s posterity, for the more honourable support 
of their dignities, in like manner as his honours, 
and the honour and manor of Woodstock, and house 
of Blenheim, were already limited and settled. 
Message of Q. Anne to the Commons, Jan. 9th, 1706, 

A charity bestowed on the education of her 
young subjects has more merit than a thousand 
pensions to those of a higher fortune. 

Addison, Guardian. 

He has lived with the great without flattery, and 
been a friend to men in power without pensions. 

Pope. 

Chremes, for airy pensions of renown, 

Devotes his service to the state, and crown. Young. 


To Px’nsion. v.a. [from the noun.] To 


support by an arbitrary allowance. 

One might expect to see medals of France in 
the. highest perfection, when there is a society pen- 
sioned and set apart for the designing of them. 

Addison on Medals. 

The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 

One knighted Blackmore, and one pension’d 
Quarles. Pope. 


Pr’nstonary. adj. [pensionnaire, French.} 


Maintained by pensions. 
Scorn his household policies, 
His silly plots and pensionary spies. Donne. 
They were devoted by pensionary obligations to 
the olive. Howell, Voc. For. 


Pr’nstonany.* n.s. [pensionarius, low 


Lat.] One receiving a pension, or an- 
nual payment. 


All parsons, vicars, pensionaries, prebendaries, 
and other beneficed men. 
Injunct. by K. Edw. VI. (1547). 


PE’NSIONER.T 2. 5. [from pension. ] 
1. One who is supported by an allowance 


paid at the will of another; a depend- 
ant. 

Prices of things necessary for sustentation, grew 
excessive, to the hurt of pensioners, soldiers, and all 
hired servants. Camden. 

Hovering dreams, 
The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 
Milton, Il Pens. 

Those persons whom he trusted with his greatest 
secret and greatest business, his charity, seldom had 
recourse to him, but he would make enquiry for 
new pensioners. Fell. 

‘The rector is maintained by the perquisites of the 
curate’s office, and therefore is a kind of pensioner 
to him. Collier. 


2. Aslave of state hired by a stipend to 


obey his master. See what Mr. Boswell 
has said under the second definition of 
PENSION. . 

In Britain’s senate he a seat obtains, 
And one more pensioner St, Stephen gains. Pope. 
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3. One of an order of students in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

About forty years since, forty pounds per an- 
num for a commoner (or pensioner, as the term is 
at Cambridge, ) was looked on asa sufficient main- 
tenance, 

Dean Prideaux, Life and Lett. (dat. 1715,) p. 196. 
4, One of an honourable band of gentlemen, 

attendant upon the king; established in 

the sixteenth century, and still continued. 
PE/NSIVE.F adj. [pensif, French ; penszvo, 
Italian; from penser, Fr. pynsa, Su. Goth. 
to meditate. Serenius. Our word was 
at first pensife; and it was also written 
pensative. “Laodomie, his lustie wife, 
which for his love was pensife.” Gower, 
Conf. Am. B. 4. See also Huloet’s Dict. 
«He was very pensative to hear the fol- 
lies that Don Quixote spake.” Shelton, 
Tr. of Don. Quix. i. 5.] 

Sorrowfully thoughtful; sorrowful; 
mournfully serious; melancholy. 

Think it still a good work, which they in their 
pensive care for the well bestowing of time account 
waste. Hooker 

Are you at leisure, holy father ?— 

— My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, now. 
Shakspeare. 

Anxious cares the persive nymph epprest, 

And secret passions labour’d in her breast. Pope. 
g. It is generally and properly used of per- 

sons; but Prior has applied it to things. 

We at the sad approach of death shall know 
The truth, which from these pensive numbers flow, 

_ That we pursue false joy, and suffer real woe. 
Prior. 
Pr’NSIVELY. adv. [from pensive.] With 
melancholy; sorrowfully ; with gloomy 
seriousness. 
So fair a lady did I spy, 
On herbs and flowers she walked pensively 
' Mild, but yet love she proudly did forsake. 
Spenser. 
Pe/NSIVENESS. 7.5. [from pensive.] Melan- 
choly ; sorrowfulness; gloomy serious- 
ness. 

Concerning the blessings of God, whether they 
tend unto this life or the life to come, there is great 
cause why we should delight more in giving thanks 
than in making requests for them, inasmuch as the 
one hath pensiveness and fear, the other always joy 
annexed. Hooker. 

Would’st thou unlock the door 

To cold despairs and gnawing pensiveness ? Herbert. 
PE NSTOCK.* n. s. [ pen and stock.] A sort 

of sluice, placed in the water of a mill- 

pond; a flood-gate. 


Pent. part. pass. of yen. Shut up. 
Cut my lace asunder, 
That my pent heart may have some scope to beat. 


Shakspeare. 
The son of Clarence have I pent up close. 


Shakspeare. 
The soul pure fire, like ours, of equal force ; 
But pent in flesh, must issue by discourse. Dryd, 
Pent up in Utica, he vainly forms 
A poor epitome of Roman greatness. 
Addison, Cato. 
PENTACA PSULAR. adj. [rive and capsular.] 
Having five cavities. 


PE NTACHORD. 2. 8. [wévie and yopdy.] An 
instrument with five strings. 


PénTar DROUS. adj. [rie and &pa.] Hav- 
ing five sides, 

The pentaedrous columnar coralloid bodies are 
composed of plates set lengthways, and passing 
from the surface to the axis. Woodward on Fossils. 
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PE’NTAGON. z.s. [pentagone, Fr. wéle 
and yavia.| A figure with five angles. 

I know of that famous piece at Capralora, cast 
by Baroccio into the form of a pentagon with a 
circle inscribed. Wotton. 

Penta Gonat. adj. [from pentagon. | Quin- 
quangular ; having five angles. 

The body. being cut transversely, its surface ap- 
pears like a net made up of pentagonal meshes, 
with a pentagonal star in each mesh. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

PENTA’METER. x. s. [pentametre, Fr. 
pentametrum, Lat.) A Latin verse of five 
feet. 

Mr. Distich may possibly play some pentameters 
upon us, but he shall be answered in Alexandrines. 

Addison. 

PENTA’METER.* adj. Having five metrical 
feet. 

Like Ovid’s Fasti, in hexameter and pentameter 

verse. Dr. Warton, Ess. on Pope. 

PENTA’NGULAR. adj. [woe and angular.] 
Five cornered. 

His thick and bony scales stand in rows, so as 
to make the flesh almost pentangular. Grew. 

PENTAPE TALOUS. adj. [wie and petala, 
Lat.]| Having five petals or leaves. 

PE NTARCHY.* 7.8. (wevre and apy», Gr. 
pentarchie, Fr.] Government exercised 
by five. 

My name is Appetitus, common servant to the 
pentarchy of the senses. 

Brewer, Com. of Lingua, (ed. 1657,) A. 3. S. 5. 

Through the world J wander night and day, 
To sceke my straggling senses; 

In an angrye moode I met old Time, 
With his pentarchy of tenses. 


PENTASPAST. 2. S. [pentaspaste, Fr. weve 
and craw.| An engine with five pullies. 
Penta’sTICK. ms. [wee and cix@.] A 
composition consisting of five verses. 
PENTASTYLE. n. 8. [wevie and svdos.] In 

architecture, a work in which are five 
rows of columns. Dict. 
PENTATEUCH. 7.5. [woe and sedyoc; 
pentateuque, Fr.] The five books of 
Moses. 
The author in the ensuing part of the pentatewch 
makes not unfrequent mention of the angels. 
Bentley. 
PE’NTECOST.+ x. s. [pencecoyce, Sax. 
aweviexosy, Gr. pentecéte, Fr. | 
1. A feast among the Jews. 

Pentecost signifies the fiftieth, because 
this feast was celebrated the fiftieth day 
after the sixteenth of Nisan, which was 
the second day of the feast of the pass- 
over: the Hebrews call it the feast of 
weeks, because it was kept seven weeks 
after the passover: they then offered 
the first fruits of the wheat harvest, 
which then was completed: it was insti- 
tuted to oblige the Israelites to repair to 
the temple, there to acknowledge the 
Lord’s dominion, and also to render 
thanks to God for the law he had given 
them from mount Sinai, on the fiftieth 
day after their coming out of Egypt. 

Calmet. 
2. Whitsuntide. 


Tis since the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come pentecost as quickly as it will, 
Some five-and-twenty years, Shaks. Rom. and Jul. 
PE NTECOsTAL. adj. [from pentecost.] Be- 
longing to Whitsuntide. 
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T have composed sundry collects, made up out 
of the church collects with some little variation; as 
the collects adventual, quadragesimal, paschal, or 
pentecostal, Sanderson. 


PreNrecosTats.* n.s. pl. Oblations for- 
merly made at the feast of Pentecost by 
parishioners to their parish-priest, and 
sometimes by inferiour churches to the 
mother-church. See Cowel. A pay- 
ment of this kind yet remains as a charge 
upon some particular churches. 


Pre NTHOUSE. n.s. [pent, from pente, Fr. 
and house.| A shed hanging out aslope 
from the main wall. 

This is the penthouse under which Lorenzo de- 
sired us to make astand. Shaks. Merck. of Ven: 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthouse lid. Shakspeare. 
The Turks lurking under their penthouse, la- 
boured with mattocks to dig up the foundation of 
the wall. Knolles. 
Those defensive engines, made by the Romans 
into the form of penthouses to cover the assailants 
from the weapons of the besieged, would he pre- 
sently batter in pieces with stones and blocks. 
Wilkins. 
My penthouse eye-brows and my shaggy beard 
Offend your sight; but these are manly signs. 


Dryden. 

The chill rain 
Drops from some penthouse on her wretched head. 
Rowe. 


Pr’ntice.} x. s. [appentir, French; pen- 
dice, Italian. It is commonly supposed 
a corruption of penthouse ; but perhaps 
pentice is the true word. It was also 
written pendice, after the Italian word.] 
A sloping roof. 
Climes that fear the falling and lying of much 
snow, ought to provide more inclining pentices. 
Wotton- 
And o’er their heads an iron pendice vast 
They built by joining many a shield and targe. 
Fairfax, Tass. xi. $3. 
PenTILe. ».s. [pent and tile.] A tile 
formed to cover the sloping part of the 
roof: they are often called pantiles. - 
Pentiles are thirteen inches long, with a button 
to hang on the laths; they are hellow and circular. 
Mozon. 
Pent up. part. adj. [ pent, from pen, and 
up.) Shut up. 
Close pent up guilts 
Rive your concealing continents. Shaks. K. Lear. 
PEenuULTIMATE, adj. [penultimus, 
Last but one. 


PENUMBRA. 7.5. [pene and umbra, Latin. ] 
An imperfect shadow; that part of the 
shadow which is half light. 

The breadth of this image answered to the sun’s 
diameter, and was about two inches and the 
eighth part of an inch, including the penumbra. 

Newton. 

PENU’RIOUS.F adj. [from penuria, Lat.] 

1. Niggardly? sparing; not liberal; sor- 
didly mean. 
; As a grudging master, 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth. 

Milton, Comus. 
What more can our penuriows reason grant 
To the large whale, or castledelephant? Prior. 
Scant; not plentiful. 
I have but little gold of late, brave Timon, 

The want thereof doth daily make revolt 

In my penurioushand. Shaks. Timon of Athens. 

Penvu RIOUSLY.T adv. dhs penurtous. | 
Sparingly ; not plentifully. 
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The place is most penuriously empty of all other 

good outsides. B. Jonson, Cynth. Revels. 
Penv’Rriousness. n.s. [from penurious.] 
1. Niggardliness ; parsimony. 

If we consider the infinite industry and penu- 
riousness of that people, it is no wonder that, 
notwithstanding they furnish as great taxes as 
their neighbours, they make a better figure. 

Addison. 
2. Scantiness; not plenty. 
PeNury. 2.5. [penuria, Lat.] Poverty; 
indigencé. 
The penury of the ecclesiastical estate. Hooker. 
Who can perfectly declare 

The wondrous cradle of thy infancy ? 

When thy great mother Venus first thee bare, 

Begot of plenty and of penury. Spenser. 
Sometimes am I king ; 

Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar ; 

And so Lam; then crushing penury 

Persuades me, I was better when a king ; 

Then I am king’d again. Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 

Allinnocent, they were exposed to hardship and 
penury, which, without you, they could never have 


escaped. Sprat. 
Let them not still be obstinately blind, 

Still to divert the good design’d, 

Or what malignant penury 

To starve the royal virtues of his mind. Dryden. 


May they not justly to our climes upbraid 
Shortness of night, and penwry of shade? Prior. 
Pe’on.* 2. s. In India a foot-soldier; one 
employed also as a servant or attendant. 
The original word is said to be peadah. 
The corruption, peon, has passed into 
the French language; and signifies a 
common man in the game of chess. 
See Pawn. 
Little boys, or pewnes, who, for four-pice a day, 
are ready torun, go errands, or the like. 
‘ Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 45. 
Prony. 2. s. [peonia, Latin.] A flower. 
Miller. 
A physician had often tried the peony root un- 
seasonably gathered without success; but having 
gathered it when the decreasing moon passes 
under Aries, and tied the slit root about the necks 
of his patients, he had freed more than one from 
epileptical fits. Boyle. 
PE/OPLE. n. s. [peuple, Fr. populus, Lat. | 
J. A nation; those who compose a com- 
munity. In this sense is read peoples. 
. Prophesy again before many peoples and nations 
and tongues. Rev, X..11, 
Ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare 
their’ meat in summer. Prov. XxX. 25. 
What is the city but the people ? 
True, the people are the city. 
2. The vulgar. 
T must like beasts or common people die, 
Unless you write my elegy. Cowley. 
The knowing artist may 
Judge better than the people, but a play 
Made for delight, 
If you approve it not, has no excuse. Waller. 
3. The commonalty ; not the princes or 
nobles. 


Shaks. Coriol. 


Of late 
When corn was given gratis, you repin’d, 
Scandal’d the suppliants; for the people, call’d 
them 
Time-pleasers, flatterers. Shakspeare. 
Myself shall mount the rostrum in,his favour, 
And strive to gain his pardon from the people. 
Addison. 
4. Persons of a particular class. 
If a man temper his actions to content every 
combination of people, the musick will be the fuller. 
Bacon. 
A small red flower in the stubble fields country 
people call the wincopipe. 


Bacon. | 
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5. Men, or persons in general. In this 
sense, the word people is used indefi- 


nitely, like on in French. 

The frogs petitioning for a king, bids people 
have a care of struggling with heaven. L’Estrange. 

People were tempted to lend by great premiums 
and large interest. Swift, Miscell. 

Watery liquor will keep an animal from starv- 
ing by diluting the fluids; for people have lived 
twenty-four days upon nothing but water. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

People in adversity should preserve laudable 

customs, Richardson, Clarissa. 
To Pr’opxe. v. a. [peupler, French.] To 
stock with inhabitants. 

Suppose that Brute, or whosoever else that first 
peopled this island, had arrived upon Thames, and 
called the island after his name Britannia. 

Ralegh, Hist. 
He would not be alone, who all things can ; 
But peopled heayen with angels, earth with man. 
Dryden. 
Beauty a monarch is, 
Which kingly power magnificently proves 


By crouds of slaves, and peopled empire loves. 
Dryden. 
A peopled city made a desert place. Dryden. 


Imperious death directs his ebon lance ; 

Peoples great Henry’s tombs, and leads up Hol- 

bein’s dance. Prior. 

Pr’orrisn.* adj. [from people.| Vulgar. 
Not in use. 

Rudenesse, and peplishe appetite. 

Chaucer, Tr. and Cr. iv. 1677. 

Pepa’sTIcKs. n. s. [wewalyw.] Medicines 

which are good to help the rawness of 

the stomach and digest cruditiess Dict. 

PE’PPER.F x. s. [peppop, Saxon; pipre, 

Latin; potvre, French.] An aromatick 
pungent spice. 

We have three kinds of pepper; the 
black, the white, and the long, which 
are three different fruits produced by 
three distinct plants: black pepper is a 
dried fruit of the size of a vetch, and 
roundish, but rather of a deep brown 
than a black colour: with this we are 
supplied from Java, Malabar, and Suma- 
tra, and the plant has the same heat and 
fiery taste that we find in the pepper: 
white pepper is commonly factitious, and 
prepared from the black by taking off 
the outer bark, but there is a rarer sort, 
which is a genuine fruit naturally white: 
long pepper is a fruit gathered while 
unripe and dried, of an inch, or an inch 
and a half in length, and of the thick- 
ness of a large goose quill. Hill. 

Scatter o’er the blooms the pungent dust 
Of pepper, fatal to the frosty tribe. 

Thomson, Spring. 
To Prpper.t v. a. [from the noun.]} 
1. Tosprinkle with pepper. 

Note the lining of the royall robe, 

Its powder’d ermine, pepper’d too with stings, 
That, like a nettle, make the wearer rub. 
Davies, Wit’s Pilgrimage, sign. 8. 4. b. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d what 

came ; 
And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame ; 
Till bis relish grown callous, almost to disease, 
Who pepper’d the highest was surest to please. 
Goldsmith, Retaliation. 
12. To beat; to mangle with shot or blows. 
I have peppered two of them ; two I have paid, 
two rogues in buckram suits. Shaks. Hen. IV. 
Thou art hurt. — I am pepper’d; 
I was i’ the midst of all, and bang’d of all hands ; 
18 
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They made an anvil of my head ; it rings yet ; 
Neyer so thresh’d; do you call this fame? 
Beaum. and Fl. Hum. Lieut, 
Pe’ ppERBOX. x. S. [pepper and box.] A box 
for holding pepper. 

I will not take the leacher; he cannot creep 
into a halfpenny purse, nor into a pepperbow. Shaks. 

Pr’ppeR-CAKE.* See PEPPER-GINGER- 
BREAD. 

Pr’PPERCORN. 7. 8. [pepper and corn.] Any 
thing of inconsiderable value. 

Our performances, though dues, are like those 
peppercorns which frecholders pay their landlord to 
acknowledge that they hold all from him, Boyle. 

Folks from mud-wall’d tenement 
Bring landlords peppercorn for rent. Prior. 

Pi PPER-GINGERBREAD.* 7. s. What is 
now called spice-gingerbread ; and in 
the north pepper-cake. 

Swear me, Kate, like a Jady as thou art, 

A good moutb-tilling oath; and leave in sooth, 
And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, 
To velvet-guards and Sunday citizens. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. I. 
Pe’pperineG.* adj. [from pepper.] Hot; 
fiery; angry. 

I resented highly that he [lord Leer 
should complain of me before he spoke to me. 
sent him a peppering letter ; and would not sum- 
mon him by a note, as I did the rest; nor ever 
will have any thing to say to him, till he begs my 
pardon, Swift, Journ. 1711. 

Pr'ppeRMINT. 7. 8. [pepper and mint ; 
piperitis. | Mint eminently hot. 
Pe'ppER-wort. 7.8. [pepper and wort. | 
A plant. Miller. 
Prprick. adj. [wewiixts.| What helps di- 
gestion. Ainsworth. 
PER SE.* adv. (Latin.] By himself, her- 
self, or itself abstractedly. See also 
A per se, under the twelfth sense of A. 

They say he is a very man per se, 

And stands alone. Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
To Prracr.* v.a. [peractus, Lat.) To 
perform ; to practise. Not now in use. 

In certain sports called Floralia divers inso- 
lencies and strange villanies were peracted. 

Summary of Du Bart. (1621,) p. 149. 
PeRAcu’rE. n.s. [peracutus, Lat.] Very 
sharp; very violent. 

Malign, continual peracute fevers, after most 
dangerous attacks, suddenly remit of the ardent 
heat. Harvey. 

PERADVE NTURE. adv. [ par adventure, Fr.] 
1. Perhaps; may be; by chance. 

That wherein they might not be like unto either, 
was such peradventure as had been no whit less un- 
lawful. Hooker. 

As you return, visit my house ; let our old ac- 
quaintance be renew’d; peradventure 1 will with 
you to court. Shakspeare. 

What peradventure may appear very full to me, 
may appear very crude and maimed to a stranger. 

Digby. 

2. Doubt; question. {It is sometimes used 

as a noun, but not gracefully nor pro- 
perly. 

Though men’s persons ought not to be hated, 
yet without all peradventure their practices justly 
may. South. 


To PERAGRATE. v. a. [peragro, Lat.] 
To wander over; to ramble through. 

Dict. 

Peracra'tion. x. s. [from peragrate. ] 

The act of passing through any state or 


space. 
A month of peragration is the time of the moon’s 
reyolution from any part of the zodiac unto the 
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_ same again, and this containeth but twenty-seven 
days and eight hours. Brown. 
The moon has two accounts which are her 
months or years of revolution; one her periodic 
month, or month of peragratian, which chiefly 
respects her own proper motion or place in the 
zodiack, by which she like the sun performs her 
revolution round the zodiack from any one point 
to the same again. Holder on Time. 


To PERA‘MBULATE. ». a. [perambulo, 


Lat.] 
1. To walk through. 
2. To survey, by passing through. 

Persons the lord deputy should nominate to 
view and perambulate Irish territories, and there- 
upen to divide and limit the same. 

Davies on Ireland. 
3. To visit the boundaries of the parish. 
PERAMBULATION.T 2. s. [from perambu- 


late. | 
1. The act of passing through or wander- 
ing over. 

The duke looked still for the coming back of 
the Armada, even when they were wandering and 
making their perambulation of the northern seas. 

Bacon. 
2. A travelling survey. 

France is a square of five hundred and fifty 
miles traverse, thronging with such multitudes, 
that the general calcul, made in the last perambu- 
lation, exceeded eighteen millions. Howell. 

3. A district ; limit of jurisdiction. 

It might in point of conscience be demanded, 
by what authority a private person can extend a 
personal correction beyond the persons and bounds 
of his own perambulation ? Holyday. 

4. Survey of the bounds of the parish an- 
nually performed. 

An exhortation to be spoken to such parishes, 
where they use their perambulation in rogation- 
week, for the oversight of their bounds and limits 
of their town, Homilies, Rogat. Week. 

Pera MBULATOR.¥ n.s. [from perambu- 
late.} A wheel for measuring roads. 

The method of doing this, is either with an in- 
strument and chain, or else with a perambulator 
or measuring wheel, Alingham on Maps, § 5. 

Perca’sz.t adv. [par and case.| Per- 
chance; perhaps. Not used, Dr. John- 
son says. But it is found among the 
words in the present Craven Dialect. 

A virtuous man will be virtuous in solitudine, 
and not only in theatro, though percase it will be 
more strong by glory and fame, as an heat which 
is doubled by reflection. Bacon. 

Pe’rceant. adj. [percant, Fr.] Piercing ; 
penetrating. Obsolete. : 

Wonderous quick and perseant was his spright 
As eagle’s eyes, that can behold the sun. Spenser. 

PerRcer VABLE. adj. [from perceive.] Per- 
ceptible; such as falls under percep- 
tion. 

The body, though it really moves, yet not 
changing perceivable distance with some other 
bodies, as fast as the ideas of our own minds will 
follow one another, seems to stand still; as the 
hands of clocks, Locke. 
That which we perceive when we see figure, as 
_ perceivable by sight, is nothing but the termination 
of colour. Locke. 
PercervABLy. adv. [from perceivable.] 

. In such a manner as may be observed 


or known. 
Percerver.* n. s. [from perceive.]° One 
who perceives or observes. 
Which estimation they have gained among weak 
perceivers. Milton, Tetrachordon. 
PERCcEI vaNce.* n. s. [from percerve. | 
’ Power of perceiving. 
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The senses, and common perceivance, might 
carry this message to the soul within, that it is 
neither easeful, profitable, nor praiseworthy, in this 
life to do evil. Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. 2. 

Hast thou any perceivance of these things, and 
do they make any impression upon thy mind ? 

Transl. of Boetius, Oxf. (1674;) p. 13. 


To PERCEIVE. »v. a. [percipio, Lat. | 


1. To discover by some sensible effects. 
Consider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place which lessens and sets off. Shaksp. 


2. To know; to observe. 
Jesus perceived in his spirit, that they so rea- 
soned within themselves. St. Mark, ii. 8. 
His sons come to honour, and he knoweth it 
not; and they are brought low, but he perceiveth 
it not. Job, xiv. 21. 
Till we ourselves see it with our own eyes, and 
perceive it by our own understandings, we are still 
in the dark. Locke. 
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4. The state of being affected by some- 


thing. 

Great mountains have a perception of the dis- 
position of the air to tempests sooner than the 
vallies below; and therefore they say in Wales, 
when certain hills have their night caps on, they 
mean mischief. Bacon. 

his experiment discovereth perception in plants 
to move towards that which should comfort them, 
though at a distance. Bacon. 


PERCE’PTIVE. adj. [perceptus, Latin.] 


Having the power of perceiving. 

There is a difficulty that pincheth: the soul is 
awake and solicited by external motions, for some 
of them reach the perceptive region in the most 
silent repose and obscurity of night; what is it 
then that prevents our sensations ? Glanville. 

Whatever the least real point of the essence of 
the perceptive part of the soul does perceive, every 
real point of the perceptive must perceive at once. 

More, Div. Dialogues. 


How do they come to know that themselves | PercepTivity.f 2.s. [from perceptive. | 


think, when they themselves do not perceive it ? 
Locke. 
3. To be affected by. 
The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 
lection of the matter of tempests before the air 
here below. Bacon. 


PercerrisrLity. 2. s. [from perceptible. | 
1. The state of being an object of the 
senses or mind; the state of being per- 
ceptible. 
2. Perception; the power of perceiving. 
Not proper. 
The illumination is not so bright and fulgent, 


as to obscure or extinguish all perceptibility of the 
reason. More. 


PERCE’PTIBLE.f adj. (perceptible, Fr. 
perceptus, Latin. | 
1, That may be known or observed. 

No sound is produced but with a perceptible blast 
of the air, and with some resistance of the air 
strucken, Bacon. 

When I think, remember or abstract; these in- 
trinsick operations of my mind are not perceplible 
by my sight, hearing, taste, smell, or feeling, 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

It perceives them immediately, as being imme- 
diately objected to and perceptible to the sense ; as 
T perceive the sun by my sight. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

In the anatomy of the mind, as of the body, 
more good will accrue to mankind by attending 
to the large, open and perceptible parts, than by 
studying too much finer nerves, Pope. 

2. Capable of perception. 

The soul, when separated from the body, be- 
comes more perceptible of happiness or misery. 

Bp. Greene, Four Last Things, p. 6. 
Percr Prisxy. adv. [from perceptible.| In 
such a manner as may be perceived. 

The woman decays perceptibly every week. 

Pope. 
PERCEPTION. n.s. [ perception, Fr. per- 
ceptio, Lat. | 
1. The power of perceiving ; knowledge ; 
consciousness. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
conscious of its own existence. Bentley, Serm. 

Perception is that act of the mind, or rather a 
passion or impression, whereby the mind becomes 
conscious of any thing; as when I feel kunger, 
thirst, cold, or heat. Watts. 

9. The act of perceiving ; observation. 
3. Notion ; idea. 

By the inventors, and their followers that would 
seem not to come too short of the perceptions of 
the leaders, they are magnified, 

Hale, Orig, of Mankind, 


To PERCH. ¥. a. 


The power of perception or thinking. 
Locke. 
When the boay"is quite wearied out, conscious- 
ness and perceptivity do not leave the sout. 
A. Baaler onthe Soul, (1737,) i. 352. 

Although there be the difference of life and 
perceplivity between the animal and the plant, it 
is a difference which enters not into the account. , 

Paley, Nat. Theol. ch. 4, § 2. 

PErcH. n.s. [ perca, Lat. perche, French ; 

awiouy, Gr. from wépusc, tacheté de noir. 
Morin.] See PEarcuH. 

A fish of prey, that, like the pike and 
trout, carries his teeth in his mouth, he 
dare venture to kill and destroy several 
other kinds of fish: he has a hooked or 
hog back, which is armed with stiff 
bristles, and all his skin armed with 
thick hard scales, and hath two fins on 
his back; he spawns but once a year, 
and is held very nutritive. Walton, Ang. 

PERCH 7..s. 
1. A measure of five yards and a half; a 
pole. [ pertica, Lat. ; perche, Fr_] 


g. Something on which birds roost or sit. 


[perche, French. ] 
For the narrow perch I cannot ride. Dryden. 
To Percy. v.n. [percher, Fr. from the 
noun.| To sit or roost asa bird. 
He percheth on some branch thereby, 
To weather him and his moist wings to dry. Spenser. 
The world is grown so bad, 
That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not 
perch. Shakspeares 
The morning muses perch like birds and sing 
Among his branches, Crashaw. 
Let owls keep close within the tree, and not 
perch upon the upper boughs. South. 
They wing’d their flight aloft, then stooping 
low, 
Perch’d on the double tree, that bears the golden 
bough. Dryden. 
Glory like the dazzling eagle stood 
Perch’d on my beaver: in the Granick flood, 
When Fortune’s self my standard trembling bore, 
And the pale fates stood frighted on the shore. Lee. 
Hosts of birds that wing the liquid air, 
Perch’d in the boughs, and nightly lodging there. 
Dryden. 
To place ona perch. 
It would be notoriously perceptible, if you could 
perch yourself as a bird on the top of some high 


steeple. More. 
As evening dragon came, 

Assailant on the perched roosts, 

And nests in order rang’d 

Of tame yillatick fowl. Milton, %, 4. 
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Percua’ncx. adv. [per and chance.] Per- 
haps; peradventure. 

How long within this wood intend you stay ?— 
— Perchance till after Theseus’ wedding day. 

Shakspeare. 

Finding him by nature little studious, she chose 
rather to endue him with ornaments of youth ; as 
dancing and fencing, not without aim then per- 
chance at a courtier’s life. Wotton. 

Only Smithfield ballad perchance to embalm 
the memory of the other. L’ Esirange. 

Pe’rcuers. n. s. pl. Paris candles used in 
England in ancient times ; also the larger 
sort of wax candles, which were usually 
set upon the altar. Bailey. 

Percr’Pient. adj. [percipiens, Lat.] Per- 
ceiving: having the power of percep- 
tion. 

No article of religion hath credibility enough 
for them; yet these cautious and quicksighted 
gentlemen can wink and swallow this sottish opi- 
nion about percipient atoms. Bentley. 

Sensation and perception are not inherent in 
matter as such; for if it were so, every stock or 
stone would be a percipient and rational creature. 

Bentley. 

PercrPiEnt. n.s. One that has the power 
of perceiving. 

The soul is the sole percipient, which hath ani- 
madyersion and sense properly so called, and the 
body is. only the receiver of corporeal impressions. 

Glanville, Scepsis. 

Nothing in the extended percipient perceives 
the whole but only part. More, Div. Dialogues. 

Percio’se. n.s. [per and close.) Con- 
clusion; last part. Obsolete. 

By the perclose of the same verse, vagabond is 
understood for such,an one as trayelleth in fear of 
reyengement. Ralegh. 


To PE/RCOLATE. ». a. [percolo, Lat. ] 
To strain through. 

The evidences of fact are percolated through a 

vast period of ages. Hale, Ovig. of Mankind. 

PercoLa rion. n. s. [from percolate.] The 
act of straining; purification or sepa- 
ration by straining. 

Experiments touching the straining and passing 
of bodies one through another, they call percola- 
tion. Bacon. 

Water passing through the veins of the earth is 
rendered fresh and potable, which it cannot be 
by any percolations. we can make, but the saline 
particles will pass through a tenfold filtre. 

Ray on the Creation. 
To PERCUSS.} v. a [ percussus, Latin.) 
To strike. 

Flame percussed by air giveth. a noise; as. in 
blowing of the fire by bellows; and so likewise 
flame percussing the air strongly. 

Bacon, Nut. Hist. 

We do love to cherish lofty spirits, 

Such as percuss the earth, and bound 
With an erected countenance to the clouds. 
Beaum. and’ Fl. Laws of Candy. 


Psrcu'ssion. ns. [ percussio, Lat. per- 
cussion, Fr. | 
1. The act of striking; stroke. 
With thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 
Thou mad’st thine enemies shake. Shaksp. 
The percussion of the greater quantity of air is 
produced by the greatness.of the body percussing, 
Bacon. 
Some note, that the times when. the stroke or 
percussion of an envious eye doth most hurt are, 
when the party envied is beheld in glory. 
Bacon, Ess. 
The vibrations or tremors excited in the air by 


percussion, continue a little time to move from. the 
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place of percussion in concentrick spheres to great 
distances. Newton, Opt. 
Marbles taught him percussion and the laws of 

motion, and tops the centrifugal motion. 
Arbuthnot and: Pope. 


2. Effect of sound in the ear. 


In double rhymes the percussion is stronger. 
\ Rtymer. 
Percu tient. x. s. [ percutiens, Latin.] 
Striking ; having the power to strike. 
Inequality of sound is accidental, either from 
the roughness or obliquity of the passage, or from 
the doubling of the percutient. Bacon. 


PERDITION. 2. 8. [ perditio, Lat. perdition, 
Fr.] 
1. Destruction; ruin; death. 

Upon tidings now arrived, importing the mere 
perdition of the Turkish fleet, every man puts. 
himself in triumph. Shakspeare. 

We took ourselves for free men, seeing there 
was no danger of our utter perdition, and lived 
most joyfully ; going abroad, and seeing what was 
to be seen, Bacon. 

Quick let us part! Perdition’s in thy presence, 
And horror dwells about thee! Addison, Cato. 

2. Loss. 
Fhere’s no soul lost, 
Nay not so much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the vessel 
Which thou saw’st sink, Shaks. Tempest. 
3. Eternal death. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters 
of knowledge, all men’s salvation and some men’s 
endless perdition are things. so opposite, that who- 
ever doth affirm the one, must necessarily deny the 
other. Hooker. 

Men once fallen away from undoubted truth, do 
after wander for ever more in vices unknown, and 
daily travel towards their eternal perdition. 

Ralegh, Hist. 

Pe’rpu.t adv. [This word comes from the 

French perdu, or forlorn hope, enfans 

perdu, advanced sentinel, It is used 

also as a substantive and adjective. The 

accent is indifferently on either syllable.] 
Close; in ambush. 

Few minutes he had laid in perdue, 

To guard his desp’rate avenue. Hudibras. 

If a man is always upon his guard, and (as it 
were) stands perdu at his heart. 

South, Serm. vi, 455. 

If God keep not the-house and the city, in vain 
the builder builds, and the watchman wakes, and 
the centinel stands perdu. 

Abp. Sancroft, Serm. ps 34. 
Pr‘rpu.* n.s. One who is placed in am- 
bush, or on the watch. 
Was this a face 
To be expos’d against the warring winds? 
to watch, poor perdu / 
With: this thin helm ? Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Another night would tire a perdu, 
More than a wet furrow, or a great frost. 
Davenant, Love and Honour. 
Pe’rpu.* adj. Employed on desperate 
purposes ; accustomed to desperate pur- 
poses. 
A perdue captain, 
Full of my father’s danger. 
Beaum. and Fl. Loy. Subject. 
Pe’nputous.adj..[from perdo, Lat.] Lost ; 
thrown away. 

There may be some wandering perdulous wishes 
of known impossibilities ; as a man who hath com- 
mitted an offence, may. wish he had not commit- 
ted it: but to chuse efficaciously and impossibly, 
is as impossible as an impossibility. 

; Bramhall against Hobbes. 
PE’RDURABLE. adj. [perdurable, Fr. 
perduro, Lat.] Lasting ; long continued. 
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A word not in use, nor accented ac- 
cording to analogy. 

Confess me knit to thy deserving with cables of 
perdurable toughness. Shakspeare, Otheilo. 

O perdurable shame ; let’s stab ourselves. 

Shakspeare. 
The vigorous sweat 
Doth Iend the lively springs their perdurable heat. 
Drayton: 
Pr’RDURABLY. adv. [from perdurable.} 
Lastingly. 
Why would he for the momentary trick, 
Be perdurably find ? Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 
Prrpura'tion. n.s. [ perduro, Lat.] Long 
continuance. Ainsworth. 
Pe rpy.* adv. [a corruption of the Fr. 
oath par Dieu.| A term of asseveration, 
frequent in our ancient poetry; cer- 
tainly; verily; in truth. Obsolete. 

That rederosse knight, perdie, I never slew. 

Spenser, F'. Q. 

Perdy, your doors were lock’d, and you shut 

out. Shakspeare, Com. of Err. 

PE’REGAL. adj. [French.] Equal. Ob- 
solete. 

Whilom thou wast peregal to the best,. 

And wont to make the jolly shepherds glad; 
With piping and dancing didst pass the rest. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
To PEREGRINATE. v.n. [ peregrinus, 
Latin.] To travel; to live in foreign 
countries. Dict. 
PEREGRINA’TION.} 2. + [peregrination, old 
Fr.] Travel; abode in foreign coun- 
tries. 

It was agreed between them, what account he 
should give of his peregrination abroad. 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 

It is not amiss to observe the heads of doctrine, 
which the apostles agreed to publish in all their 
peregrinations. Hammond. 

That we donot contend to have the earth pass 
for a paradise, we reckon it only as the and of our 
peregrination, and aspire after a better country. 

Bentley. 
Pr’ REGRINATOR.* 7. s. [from peregrinate.] 
A traveller. 

He makes himself a great peregrinator, to satisfy 
his curiosity, or improve his knowledge in natural 
things. Casaubon on Credulity, p. 66 « 

PE’REGRINE.-} adj. [peregrin, old Fr- 
peregrinus, Lat.] Foreign; not native ; 
not domestick. 
A faucon peregrine seemed she. 
Chaucer, Squ. Tales 
Thereceived opinion, that putrefaction is caused 
by cold or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but 
nugation. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
PereGrinity.* n. s. [peregrinité, old Fr.] 
Strangeness. Mr. Boswell says, that Dr. 
Johnson coined this word; and, upon 
being asked if it was an English one, 
he replied no. See his Journal of a. 
Tour to the Hebrides. It is, however, 
an old English word; and, being in- 
serted in the vocabulary. of Cockeram, 
early in the seventeenth. century, may 
be presumed to have been in vse; but 
it is not worthy to be revived. 

These people, sir, that Gerrard talks of, may: 
have somewhat of a peregrinity in. their dialect, 
which relation has augmented to a different lan- 
guage! Johnson in Boswell’s Tour, 2d ed. p. 140. 

To PERE/MPT. v. a. [peremptus, Lat.] 
To kill ;-to crush. A law term. 

Nor is-it any objection, that the cause of appeali 

is perempted by the desertion of an appeal; because 
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the office of the judge continues after such in- 
stance is perempted. Ayliffe. 


Pere'mprion. x.s. [peremptio, Lat. pe- 
remption, Fr.] Crush ; extinction. Law 
term. 

This peremption of instance was introduced in 
favour of the publick, lest suits should be rendered 
perpetual. Ayliffe. 

Pe’remprorizy. adv. [from peremptory. | 
Absolutely ; positively ; so as to cut off 
all farther debate. 


Norfolk denies them peremptorily. Daniel. 
Not to speak peremptorily or conclusively, 
touching the point of possibility, till they have 
heard me deduce the means of the execution. 
Bacon, Holy War. 
Some organs are so peremptorily necessary, that 
the extinguishment of the spirits doth speedily 
follow, but yet so as there is an interim. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
In all conferences it was insisted peremptorily, 
that the king must yield to what power was 
required. Clarendon. 
God’s laws peremptorily injoin us, and the 
things therein implied do straitly oblige us to par- 
take of the holy sacrament. Kettlewell. 
Some talk of letters before the deluge; but 
that is a matter of mere conjecture, and nothing 


can be peremptorily determined either the one way | 


or the other. Woodward. 
Never judge peremptorily on first appearances. 
Richardson, Clarissa. 


Pe’ REMPTORINESS. 2. s. [from peremptory. | 


Positiveness; absolute decision; dog- | 


matism. ¥ 
Peremptoriness is of two sorts ; the one a magis- 
terialness in matters of opinion; the other a posi- 
tiveness in relating matters of fact. 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
Self-conceit and peremptoriness in a man’s own 
opinion are not commonly reputed vices. 
Tillotson. 


PE’/REMPTORY. adj. [ peremptorius, low 

. Latin ; peremptoire, Fr. from peremptus, 
killed.] Dogmatical ; absolute ; such as 
destroys all further expostulation. 


If I entertaine 
As peremptorie a desire, to levell with the plaine 
A citie, where they loved to, live; stand not be- 
twixt my ire 
And what it aimes at. * Chapman. 
As touching the apostle, wherein he was so reso- 
lute and peremptory, our Lord Jesus Christ made 
manifest unto him,, even by intuitive revelation, 
wherein there was no possibility of errour. 
Hooker. 
He may have fifty-six exceptions peremptory 
against the jurors, of which he shall shew no cause. 
Spenser. 
To-morrow be in readiness to go 3, 
Excuse it not, for I am peremptory. 
Not death himself 
In mortal fury is half so peremptory, 
As we to keep this city. Shaks. K. John. 
Though the text and the doctrine run peremp- 
tory and absolute, whosoever denies Christ shall 
assuredly be denied by him; yet stilk there is a 
tacit cundition, unless repentance intervene. South. 
The more modest confess, that learning was to 
give usa fuller discovery of our ignorance, and to 
keep us from being peremptory and dogmatical in 
our determinations,: Collier. 
He would never talk in such a peremptory and 
discouraging manner, were-he not assured that he 
was able to sabdue the most powerful opposition 
against the doctrine which he taught. 
Addison on the Chr. Religion. 


PERE/NNIAL.F adj. [perennel, old. Fr. 
perennis, Lat.] 
}. Lasting through the year. 


Shaks. 
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If the quantity were precisely the same in 
these perennial fountains, the difficulty would be 
greater. Cheyne. 

2. Perpetual ; unceasing. 

The matter wherewith these perennial clouds are 
raised, is the sea that surrounds them. Harvey. 

PERE NNIAL.¥ n.s. [In botany.] A plant, 
of which the roots will endure many 
years. 

Pere wnity.f x. s. [perennité, old Fr. 
from perennitas, Lat.] Equality of last- 
ing through all seasons; perpetuity.. 

That springs have their origin from the sea, and 
not from rains and vapours, I conclude from the 
perennity of divers springs. Derham, Phys. Theol. 

PeRERRA’TION.* n. 5. [pererratus, Lat.] 
Travel; act of rambling through various 
places. 

These may be said to have been carried up and 
down through many countries; and, after a long 
pererration to- and fro, te return as wise as they 
went. Howell, Instruct. For. Trav. p. 189. 


/PE/RFECT.F adj. [perfect, old French ; 


parfait, modern ; perfectus, Latin.] 
1. Complete ; consummate ; finished; nei- 
ther defective nor redundant. 

We count those things perfect, which want no- 
thing requisite for the end, whereto they were in- 
stituted, Hooker. 

Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx. Milton, P. L. 

Uriel, no wonder if thy perfect sight 
See far and wide. Milton, P. L. 

Whoever thinks a perfect work to see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 
Pope. 
As full as perfect in a hair, as heart. Pope. 
2. Fully informed ; fully skilful. 
Within a ken our army lies; 
~ Our men more perfect in the use of arms, 
Our armour all as strong, our cause the best 
Then reason wills our hearts should be as good. 
Shakspeare. 

Fair dame! Tam not to you known, 

Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 
Shakspeare. 


will not offer at that I cannot master. Bacon. 


This is a sense chiefly theological. 
My parts, my title, and my perfect soul 
Shall manifest me rightly.  Shakspeare, Othello. 
Thou shalt be perfect with the Lord thy God.. 
Deut. xviii. 
4. Confident ; certain. 


upon 
The deserts of Bohemia. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
To Pe’ rrecr. v. a. [perfectus, from per- 
ficio, Latin ; parfatre, French.] 
1. To finish; to complete; to consum- 
mate; to bring to its due state. 
Tf we love one another, God dwelleth in us, 
and his love is perfected in_us. 1 John, iv. 12. 
Beauty now must perfect my renown ; 
With that I govern’d him that rules this isle. 
Waller. 
In substances rest not in the ordinary complex 
idea commonly received, but enquire into the 
nature and properties of the things themselves, 
and thereby perfect our ideas of their distinct 
species. Locke. 
Endeavour not to settle too many. habits at 
once, lest by variety you confound. them, and 
so perfect none. Locke. 
What toil did honest Curio take: 
To get one medal wanting yet, 
And perfect all his Roman set? Prior. 
2. To-make skilful ; to:instruct fully. 


I do not take myself to be so perfect in the pri- 
vileges of Bohemia, as to handle that part; and 


3. Pure; blameless; clear; immaculate. 


Thou art perfect then, our ship hath touch’d 
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Her cause and yours 
Yl perfect him withal, and he shall bring you 
Before the duke. Shakspeare, Meas. for Meass 
Pr’rrecrer.f x.s. [from perfect.] One 
‘that makes perfect. 
Looking up unto Jesus, the captain and per- 
fecter of our faith. Barrow, vol. ii. §. 31. 

The person, whose condition marked her cut as 

the defender and perfecter of our reformation. 
Burnet, Hist of his own Times, in 1694. 

This practice was altered; they offered not to 

Mercury, but to Jupiter the perfecter. 
Broome on the Odyssey- 
PERFECTION. 1. s. [perfectio, Latin; 
perfection, French. | 
I. The state of being perfect. 

Man doth seek a triple perfection ; first a sen- 
sual, consisting in those things which very life 
itself requireth, either as necessary supplements or 
as ornaments thereof ; then an intellectual, consist- 
ing in those things which. none underneath man is. 
capable of; lastly, a spiritual and divine, consist- 
ing in those things whereunto we tend by superna- 
tural means here, but cannot here attain. Hooker. 

It is a judgement maim’d and most imperfect, 
That will confess perfection so could err 
Against all rules.of nature.  Shakspeare, Othello.’ 

True virtue being united to the heavenly grace 
of faith, makes up the highest perfections 

Milton on Education. 

No human understanding being absolutely se- 
cured from mistake by the perfection of its own 
nature, it follows that no man can be infallible but 
by supernatural. assistance. Tillotson» 

Many things impossible to thought, 

Have been by need to full perfection brought. 
Dryden. 

Too few, or of an improper figure and dimen~ 
sion-to do their duty in perfection. Blackmores 

The question is not, whether gospel perfection 
can be fully attained ; but whether you come as 
near it as a sincere intention, and careful dili- 
gence can carry you. Law. 

2.. Something. that concurs to produce 
supreme excellence. In this sense it 
has a plural. 

What tongue can her perfections tell,.- 

In whose each part all pens may dwell? Sidney. 

An heroick poem requires, as its last perfection, 
the accomplishment of some extraordinary under- 
taking, which requires more of the active virtue 
than the suffering. Dryden. 

3.. Attribute of God. 

If God be infinitely holy, just, and good, he must 
take delight in those creatures that resemble him. 
most in these perfections. Atterbury 


4,. Exact resemblance. 


PerFe’crionar.* adj. [from perfection.] 
Made complete. 

Now this life eternal may be looked upon under 
three considerations; as initial, as partial, and as 
perfectional. —I call that perfectional, which shall 
be conferred upon the elect immediately after the 
blessing pronounced by Christ,‘ Come, ye blessed 
children of my Father, receive the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world.”” 

Pearson. on the Creed, Art. 12. 
To PERFECTIONATE.| ¥. a. [perfectionner, 
Fr. from perféction.| To make perfect ; 
to advance to perfection. A word pro- 
posed by Dryden, but not received nor 
worthy of reception. Dr. Johnson. — 
Dryden most probably adopted it from 
Butler, who uses it in his Remains ; and 
I think I have seen this unworthy word 
in employment long before the time of 
Butler. 

Painters.and.seulptors, chusing the mostelegant 
natural beauties, perfectionate the idea, and ad- 
vance their art above nature itself in ler individual 
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productions; the utmost mastery of human per- 
formance. Dryden. 

He has founded an academy for the progress 
and perfectionating of painting. Dryden. 

PerFecrionist.* n.s. [from perfection.] 
One pretending to extreme perfection ; 
a puritan. 

Amongst the most seraphical illuminati, and the 
highest puritan perfectionists, you shall find people 
of fifty, threescore, and fourscore years old, not 
able to give that account of their faith, which you 
might have had heretofore from a boy of nine or 
ten. South, Serm. v. 35. 

PrRFECTIVE. adj. [from perfect.] Con- 
ducing to bring to perfection: with of 


Praise and adoration are actions perfective of 


our souls, g Mortimer. 

Eternal life shall not consist in endless love ; 
the other faculties shall be employed in actions 
suitable to, and perfective of their natures, 

Ray on the Creation. 

PE RFECTIVELY. adv. [from perfective. ] 

_ In such a manner as brings to perfec- 
tion. 

As yirtue is seated fundamentally in the intel- 
lect, so perfectively in the fancy; so that virtue is 
the force of reason in the conduct of our actions 
and passions to a good end. Grew. 

Pr’rrectiy. adv. [from perfect. | 
1. In the highest degree of excellence. 
2. Totally ; completely. 

Chawing little sponges dipt in oil, when perfectly 
under water, he could longer support the want of 
respiration, Boyle. 

Words recal to our thoughts those ideas only 
which they have been wont to be signs of, but can- 
not introduce any perfectly new and unknown 
simple ideas, Locke. 

3. Exactly ; accurately. 
We know bodies and their properties most per- 
Fectly. Locke. 
PrRFECTNESS.} n.s. [from perfect.] 
1. Completeness ; consummate excellence; 
perfection. 

How then can mortal tongue hope to express 
The image of such endless penfectness / 

Spenser, Hymns. 

The greatest aim of perfectness men liv’d by. 

Beaum. and Fl. Valentinian. 

Use makes perfectness. 

Beaum. and Fl. Kn. Burn. Pestle. 
2. Goodness ; virtue. A scriptural word. 
Put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness. 


Col. iii. 14, 
3. Skill. 
Is this your perfectness ? Shakspeare. 
PERFYDIOUS.F adj. [perfidus, Lat. per- 
Jide, Fr. Dr. Johnson has chosen to ex- 
emplify the first sense of this word only 
in three ridiculous lines from the Widow 
and Cat. More suitable exemplifi- 
cations of this impressive meaning are 
now given from the writings of Shak- 
speare, and of Milton, and of Hall.] 
1. Treacherous; false to trust; guilty of 
violated faith. 
A most perfidious slave, 
With all the spots o’ the world tax’d and debosh’d. 
Shakspeare, All's Well, 
That a brother should 
Be so perfidious / Shakspeare, Tempest. 
That fatal and perfidiows bark. Milton, Lycidas, 
With perfidious hatred they pursued 
The sojourners of Goshen. Milton, P. L. 
To be perfidious is nothing, so he may be secret : 
his master knows him [Judas] fora traitor. 
Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 
2, Expressing treachery ; proceeding from 
treachery. 
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O spirit accurs’d, 
Forsaken of all good, I see thy fail 
Determin’d, and thy hapless crew involv’d 
In this perfidious fraud. Milton, P. L. 


Perri’piousty. adv. [from perfidious.] 
Treacherously ; by breach of faith. 
Perfidiously 
He has betray’d your business, and given up 
For certain drops of salt, your city Rome, Shaks. 

They eat perfidiously their words, 

And swear their ears through two inch boards. 
Hudibras. 

Can he not deliver us possession of such places 
as would put him in a worse condition, whenever 
he should perfidiously renew the war? 

Swift, Miscell. 
Perri‘piousness. n.s. [from perfidious. ] 
The quality of being perfidious. 
Some things have a natural deformity in them ; 
as perjury, perfidiousness, and ingratitude. 
Tillotson. 
Pr’RFipy.f x. s. [perfidia, Latin ; perfidie, 
Fr.] Treachery ; want of faith; breach 
of faith. 

Whatever poets may write — of rural innocence 
and truth, and of the perfidy of courts, this is un- 
doubtedly true ; that shepherds and ministers are 

_both men; their nature and passions the same, the 
modes of them only different, Ld. Chesterfield. 

The magician Merlin intended to build a wall 
of brass about Cairmairdin; but being hastily 
called away by the Lady of the Lake, and slain by 
her perfidy, he left his friends still at work on this 
mighty structure. Warton, Observ. on Spenser. 

Whilst the sanction of Swift could support his 
lordship’s [Orrery’s] ill founded claims to genius, 
boundless was the respect which he professed to 
entertain for his literary patron; but when the 
venerable pile was mouldering in the dust, the 
right honourable biographer erected on the ruins a 
temple to Perfidy; and though he had not even 
the courage of the ass to insult the dying lion, yet, 
monster-like, he preyed upon the carcass. 

M. Berkeley, Literary Relics, p. xvi. 


Pe/RFLABLE. adj. [from perflo, Latin. ] 
Having the wind driven through. 


To PE/RELATE. v. a. [perflo, Lat.] To 
blow through. 
If eastern winds did perflate our climates more 
frequently, they would clarify and refresh our air. 
Harvey. 
The first consideration in building of cities, is to 
make them open, airy, and well perflated. 
Arbuthnot on Air. 
PERFLA’TION. 2.5. [from perflate.| The 
act of blowing through. 
Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give 
motion to the air, which ventilates and cools the 
mines. Woodward. 


To PERFORATE. v.a. [perforo, Lat.] 
To pierce with a tool; to bore. 

Draw the bough of a low fruit tree: newly 
budded without twisting, into an earthen pot per- 
Jforate at the bottom, and then cover the pot with 
earth, it will yield a very large fruit. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


A perforated bladder does not swell, Boyle. 
The labour’d chyle pervades the pores, 
In all the arterial perforated shores. Blackmore. 


The aperture was limited by an opaque circle 
placed between the eye-glass and the eye, and 
perforated in the middle witha little round hole 
for the rays to pass through to the eye. 

Newton, Opt. 

Worms perforate the guts. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

PEeRFoRA‘TION. n. s. [from perforate. | 
1. The act of piercing or boring. 

The likeliest way is the perforation of the body 
of the tree in several places one above another, 
and the filling of the holes. Bacon. 
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The industrious perforation of the tendons of the 
second joints of fingers and toes, and the draw- 
ing the tendons of the third joints through them. 

More, Div. Dialogues. 
2. Hole; place bored. 

That the nipples should be made spongy, and 
with such perforations as to admit passage to the 
milk, are arguments of providence. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Pr’RFORATIVE.* adj. [from perforate.| 
Having power to pierce: applied to 
the chirurgical instrument, called a 
trepan. 
Pe'nroraTor. x. s. [from perforate. | The 
instrument of boring. 

The patient placed in a convenient chair, dipping 
the trocar in oil, stab it suddenly through the tegu- 
ments, and withdrawing the perfurator, leave the 
waters to empty by the canula. Sharp, Surgery. 

Perro'rce.f adv. [ per and force. ] 
1. By violence; violently. 

Guyon, to him leaping, staid 
His hand, that trembled as one terrify’d ; 

And though himself were at the sight dismay’d, 
Yet him perforce restrain’d. Spenser, F. Q. 
Jealous Oberon would have the child, 
But she perforce withholds the ioved boy. 
Shakspeare, Mf, N. Dream. 
She amaz’d, her cheeks 
All trembling, and arising, full of spots, 
And pale with death at hand, perforce she breaks 
Into the inmost rooms. Peacham on Poetry. 
2. Of necessity. 
So forth he far’d, as now befell, on foot, 
Sith his good steed is lately from him gone ; 
Patience perforce / Spenser, F’. Q. 
Patience perforce is a medicine for a mad dog. 
Ray, Proverés. 
To PERFO’RM. v.a. [ performare, Ital.] 
To execute; to do; to discharge; to 
atchieve an undertaking; to accom- 
plish. 

All three set among the foremost ranks of fame 

for great minds to attempt, and great force to per- 
form what they did attempt. Sidney. 
Hast thou, spirit, 
Penform’d to point the tempest that I bad thee ? 
Shakspeare, Tempest. 

What cannot you and I perform upon : 
The unguarded Duncan? = Skakspeare, Macbeth. 

I will cry unto God that performeth all things 
for me. ad Psalm Wii. 2. 

Let all things be performed after the law of God 
diligently. 1 Esdr. viii.21. 

Thou, my love, 
Perform his funerals with paternal care. Dryden. 

You perform her office in the sphere, 

Born of her blood, and make a new Platonick 
year. Dryden. 

He effectually performed his part, with great 
integrity, learning, and acuteness ; with the exact- 
ness of a scholar, and the judgement of a compleat 
divine. Waterland. 

To PERFORM. To succeed in an 
attempt. 

When a poet has performed admirably in several 
illustrious places, we sometimes also admire his 
very errours. Watts. 

PERFORMABLE. adj. [from perform.] 
Practicable; that may be done. 

Men forget the relations of history, affirming 
that elephants have no joints, whereas their actions 
are not performable without them. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
PERFORMANCE. n. 8. [from perform.] 
1. Completion of something designed ; ex- 
ecution of something promised. 

His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing. Shaks, 

Promising is the very air o’ th’ time; it opens 
the eyes of expectation: performance is ever the 
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duller for his act, and but in the plainer kind of 
people, the deed is quite out of use. 
Shakspeare, Timon. 
Perform the doing of it; that as there was a 
readiness to will, so there may be a performance. 
2 Cor. viii. 11. 
The only means to make him successful in the 
performance of these great works, was to be above 
contempt. South. 
Men may, and must differ in their employ- 
ments; but yet they mustall act for the same ends, 
as dutiful servants of God, in the right and pious 
performance of their several callings. Law. 


2. Composition; work. 

Jn the good poems of other men, I can only be 
sure, that ’tis the hand of a good master; but in 
your performances ‘tis scarcely possible for me to 
be deceived. , Dryden. 

Few of our comic performances give good ex- 
amples. Richardson, Clarissa. 


3. Action; something done. 
In this slumbry agitation, besides her walking 
and other actual performances, what have you 
heard her say ? Shakspeare. 


PERFORMER. 2. Ss. [from perform.] 


i. One that performs any thing. 
The merit of service is seldom attributed to the 
true and exact performer. Shakspeare. 


9. It is generally applied to one that 
makes a public exhibition of his skill. 


To PeRFrI cate. v. a. [ perfrico, Lat.] To 
rub over. Dict. 


PerruMAToRY., adj. [from perfume. ] 
That perfumes. 


A perfumatory or incense altar. 
Leigh, Crit. Sacra, (1650,) p. 214. 


PERFUME. adj. [ perfume, Fr. Both 
the substantive and verb are sometimes, 
though rarely, accented on the first 
syllable. ] 

1. Strong odour of sweetness used to give 
scents to other things. 

Pomanders and knots of powders for drying 
rheums are not so strong as perfumes; you may 
have them continually in your hand, whereas per- 
fumes you can take but at times. Bacon. 

Perfumes, though gross bodies that may be sensi- 
bly wasted, yet fill the air, so that we can put our 
nose in no part of the room where a perfume is 
burned, but we smell it. Digby. 


2. Sweet odour; fragrance. 


And in some perfumes is there more delight. 
Shakspeare, Sonnet. 
Even the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 
Addison. 
No rich perfumes refresh the fruitful field, 
Nor fragrant herbs their native incense yield. 
Pope. 
Pinks and roses bloom, 
And every bramble sheds perfwme,. Gay. 
To PerruMs. v.a. [from thenoun.] To 
scent ; to impregnate with sweet scent. 
Your papers 
Let me have them very well perfum’d, 
For she is sweeter than perfume itself 
To whom they go. Shaks. Tam. of the Shrew. 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy slum- 
ber, 
Than in the perfiwm’d chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody ? Shaks. 
Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfum’d. 
Shakspeare. 
The distilled water of wild poppy, mingled at 
half with rose water, take with some mixture of a 
‘few cloves in a perfuming pan. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
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Smells adhere to hard bodies; as in perfuming 
of gloves, which sheweth them corporeal. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
The pains she takes are vainly meant, 
To hide her amorous heart, 
’Tis like perfuming an ill scent, 
The smell’s too strong for art. Granville. 
See spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise, 
And Carmel’s flowery top perfumes the skies! Pope. 


PerruMer. nx. s. [from perfume.] One 


whose trade is to sell things made to 
gratify the scent. 
A moss the perfumers have out of apple trees, 
that hath an excellent scent, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
First issued from perfumers’ shops 
A crowd of fashionable fops. Swift. 


Perru NcroriLy. adv. [from perfunctory. | 


Carelessly ; negligently ; in such a man- 
ner as to satisfy external form. 

His majesty casting his eye perfunctorily upon 
it, and believing it had been drawn by mature ad- 
vice, no sooner received it than he delivered it to 
the lord keeper. Clarendon. 

Lay seriously to heart the clearness and evi- 
dence of these proofs, and not perfunctorily pass 
over all the passages of the gospel, which are 
written on purpose that we may believe, without 
weighing them. Lucas. 

Whereas all logick is reducible to the four prin- 
cipal operations of the mind, the two first of these 
have been handled by Aristotle very perfunctorily ; 
of the fourth he has said nothing at all. 

Baker on Learning. 
PERFU NCTORINESS.* x, s. [from perfunc- 
tory.| Negligence; carelessness. 

Nothing more frequent than comparative open- 
ings of one another ; their deserts, with the nimble 
perfunctoriness of some commentators that skip 
over hard places; but their faults, infirmities, or 
miscarriages, with descants no less tedious than 
malicious. Whitlock, Mann. of the Engl. p. 454. 


PEFUNCTORY.F adj. [perfunctorius, 
Latin.] Slight; careless ; negligent. 

It was discerned, indeed, that the king’s mean- 
ing was, after some ceremonies and perfunctory 
insisting thereupon, to grow apart to a peace with 
the French, excluding her majesty. 

Bacon, Obs. on a Libel, in 1592. 

I have run over the citations here out of Taylor, 
and find scarce one of those difficulties so peculiar 
to Scripture, as not to be common to other au- 
thors: to know which with exactness, as becomes 
every writer, especially a declared adversary to a 
whole order professing learning, is no easy and 
perfunctory matter; as our author to his shame 
and sorrow may hereafter find and feel. 

Bentley, Phil. Lips. § 29. 

A transient and perfunctory examination of 
things leads men into considerable mistakes, which 
a more correct and rigorous scrutiny would have 
detected. Woodward. 

To Perru'sz. v.a. [perfusus, Lat.] To 
tincture; to overspread. 

These dregs immediately perfuse the blood with 
melancholy, and cause obstructions. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 
PE/RGOLA.* n.s. [Italian.] A kind 
of arbour; a covering with boughs. 

He was ordained his standing in the pergola 
of the banquetting-house, on the left hand of that 
appointed for his majesty and the queen, with 
carpets to lean and tread on. 

Finett, Obs. on Ambassadors, (1656,) p. 210. 
Prerna’rs. adv. [per and hap.] Perad- 
venture ; it may be. 

Perhaps the good old man that kiss’d his son, 
And left a blessing on his head, 

His arms about him spread, 
Hopes yet to see him erehis glass be run. Flatman. 

Somewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps 
more excellent than the first design, though Virgil 
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must be still excepted, when that perhaps takes 
place. Dryden. 

His thoughts inspir’d his tongue, 

And all his soul receiv’d a real love, 

Perhaps new graces darted from her eyes, 

Perhaps soft pity charm’d his yielding soul, 

Perhaps her love, perhaps her kingdom charm’d 
him. Smith. 

It is not his intent to live in such ways as, for 
ought we know, God may perhaps pardon, but to 
be diligent in such ways, as we know that God 
will infallibly reward. Law. 

Pr’riarr.f n.s. [periapte, old French; 
from zeponlo, Gr.] Amulet; charm 
worn as preservative against diseases or 
mischief, Hanmer- 

The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly : 
Now help, ye charming spells and periapts / 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. ¥. 

PERICA’RDIUM.f 7.5. [wept and xapdias 
pericarde, French. | 

The pericardium is a thin membrane 
of a conick figure that resembles a purse, 
and contains the heart in its cavity : its 
basis is pierced in five places, for the 
passage of the vessels which enter and 
come out of the heart: the use of the 
pericardium is to contain a small quantity 
of clear water, which is separated by 
small glands in it, that the surface of 
the heart may not grow dry by its con- 
tinual motion. Quincy. 

A man may come unto the pericardium, but not 
the heart, of truth. Brown, Chr. Mor. ii. 4. 

He desired us first of all to observe the peri- 
cardium, or outward case of the heart. 

Addison, Spect. No. 281. 

Perica’Rpium. 7». s. [weph and xxparos; 
pericarpe, Fr.| In botany, a pellicle or 
thin membrane encompassing the fruit 
or grain of a plant, or that part of a fruit 
that envelops the seed. 

Besides this use of the pulp or pericarpium for 
the guard of the seed, it serves also for the suste~ 
nance of animals. Ray. 

To PERYCLITATE™* v. 2. [periclitor, 
Lat. pericliter, Fr.] To hazard. 

Cockerame 

Periciira’Tion.f¢ 2.5. [from perielitor, 
Lat. pericliter, Fr. | 

1. The state of being in danger. Cockeran. 

g. Trial; experiment. 

PERICRA NIUM. 2.5. [from ep? and cra- 
nium 3 pericrane, Fr. | 

The pericranium is the membrane that 
covers the skull: it is a very thin and 
nervous membrane of an exquisite sense, 
such as covers immediately not only 
the cranium, but all the bones of the 
body, except the teeth, for which rea- 

son it is also called the periosteum. 
Quincy. 

Having divided the pericranium, I saw a fissure 
running the whole length of the wound. 

Wiseman, Surgeris 

PericuLous. adj. [periculosus, Latin. } 
Dangerous ; jeopardous; hazardous. A 
word not in use. 

As the moon every seventh day arriveth unto 2 
contrary sign, so Saturn, which remaineth about 
as many years in one sign, and holdeth the same 
consideration in years as the moon in days, doth 
cause these periculous periods. Brown. 

Prrie’rcy. n. s. [wep and gy] Need~ 
less caution in an operation; unneces- 
sary diligence. 
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Pericr’e.f ) 2.s. [wep) and yh; perigée, 
Pertcr’um.§ Fr.] That point in the 
heavens, wherein a planet is said to be 
in its nearest distance possible from the 
earth. Harris. 
The sun in his apogee is distant from the centre 
of the earth 1550 semidiameters of the earth, but 
in his perigee 1446. 
More, Song of the Soul, Notes, p. 379. 
By the proportion of its motion, it was at the 
creation at the beginning of Aries, and the peri- 
geum or nearest point in Libra, Brown, Vulg. Err. 


Periurtium. xv. s. [wept and Hass; pert- 
helie, Fr.] That point of a planet’s orbit, 
wherein it is nearest the sun. Harris. 

Sir Isaac Newton has made it probable, that the 
comet which appeared in 1680, by approaching to 
the sun in its perihelium, acquired such a degree of 
heat, as to be 50,000 years:a cooling. 

Cheyne, Philos. Prin. 

PE’RIL. x. s. [peril, Fr. pertkel, Dutch; 
periculum, Latin. J 

1. Danger; hazard ; jeopardy. 

Dear Pirocles, be liberal unto me of those things, 
which have made you indeed precious to the world, 
and now doubt not to tell of your perils. Sidney. 

How many perils do infold 
The righteous man to make him daily fall. Spenser. 
In the act what perils shall we find, 
Tf either place or time, or other course, 
Cause us to alter the order now assign’d. Daniel. 

The love and pious duty which you pay, 

Have pass’d the perils of so hard a way. Dryden. 
Strong, healthy, and young people are more in 
peril by pestilential fevers, than the weak and old. 
Arbuthnot. 

2, Denunciation; danger denounced. 

I told her, 
On your displeasure’s peril, 
She should not visit you. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

To Pe'ri.* vn. [old Fr. periller ; “ étre 
exposé 4 un peril.” Lacombe.], To be 
in danger. 

From the mixture of any ungenerous and un- 
beseeming motion, or any soil, wherewith it may 
peril to stain itself. Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. 2. 

Pe’riiovus.f adj. [perileux, French, from 
peril. | 

1. Dangerous; hazardous; full of danger. 

Alterations in the service ef God, for that 
they impair the credit of religion, are therefore 
perilous in common-weals, which have no conti- 
nuance longer than religion hath all reverence done 
unto it. Hooker. 

*Tis chastity, my brother, chastity ; 
She that has that, is clad in complete steel ; 
And, like.a quiver’d nymph, with arrows keen, 
May trace huge forests, and unharbour’d heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds. 
Milton, Comus. 

Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 

‘What arts can captivate the changeful seer : 
For perilous the assay, unheard the toil, 

To elude the prescience of a God by guile. Pope. 
g. It is used by way of emphasis, or ludi- 
crous exaggeration of any thing bad. 
Thus was the accomplish’d squire endu’d 

With gifts and knowledge per’lows shrewd. 
Hudibras. 
3, Smart; witty. In this sense it is, I 
think, only applied to children, and pro- 
bably obtained its significatiqn from the 
notion, that children eminent for wit, do 
not live; a witty boy was therefore a 
perilous boy, or a boy in danger. It is 
vulgarly parlous. Dr. Johnson.— Par- 
lous, which is the same as perlous, in 
this sense, is surely applied otherwise 
than to children; and Dr. Johnson had 
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forgotten his own citation from Dryden. 


See Parous. 
*Tis a per’lous boy, 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; 

He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. Shaks. 
Pe’riLousy.f adv. [from perilous.] Dan- 

gerously. 

After aman is sanctified, he receiveth from God 
another special grace to raise him; even then, 


when he is most perilously fallen. 
Professor Benefield, Serm. (16 15,) p. 36. 

Pe’rtLousness. un. s. [from perilous.] 
Dangerousness. 

PerrMeETER. 2. s. [wel and perpéo; peri- 
metre, Fr.] The compass or sum of 
all the sides which bound any figure of 
what kind soever, whether rectilinear or 
mixed. 

By compressing the glasses still more, the dia- 
meter of this ring would increase, and the breadth 
of its orbit or perimeter decrease, until another new 
colour emerged in the centre of the last. 

: Newton, Opticks. 

PE’RIOD. n. s. [periode, Fr. wepiodos. ] 

1. A circuit. 

2. Time in which any thing is performed, 
so as to begin again in the same manner. 

Tell these, that the sun is fixed in the centre, 
that the earth with all the planets roll round the 
sun in their several periods; they cannot admit a 
syllable of this new doctrine. Watts. 


3, A stated number of years; a round of 
time, at the end of which the things 
comprised within the calculation shall 
return to the state in which they were 
at the beginning. 

A cycle or period is an account of years that has 
a beginning and end, and begins again as often as 
it ends. Holder on Time. 

We style a lesser space a cycle, and a greater by 
the name of period ; and you may not improperly 
call the beginning of a large period the epocha 
thereof. Holder on Time. 


4. The end or conclusion. 
If my death might make this island happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingness ; 
But mine is made the prologue to their play. 
Shakspeare. 
There is nothing so secret that shall not be 
rought to light within the compass of our world ; 
whatsoever concerns this sublunary world in the 
whole extent of its duration, from the chaos to the 
last period. Burnet, Theory. 
What anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots and their last fatal periods. 
Oh! ‘’tis a dreadful interval of time. Addison. 


5. The state at which any thing terminates. 

Beauty’s empires, like to greater states, 

Have certain periods set, and hidden fates. 
} Suckling. 

Light-conserving stones must be set in the sun 
before they retain light, and the light will appear 
greater or lesser, until they come to their utmost 
period. Dighy. 

6. Length of duration. 

Some experiment would be made how by art 
to make plants more lasting than their ordinary 
period ; as to make a stalk of wheat last a whole 
year. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


7. A complete sentence from one full stop 


to another. 

Periods are beautiful when they are not too long: 
for so they have their strength too as in a pike or 
javelin. , B. Jonson. 
Ts this the confidence 
You gave me, brother ?— Yes, and keep it still ; 
Lean on it safely, not a period 


Shall be unsaid for me. Milton, Comus. 
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Syllogism is made use of to discover,a fallacy, 
cunningly wrapt up in a smooth period. Locke. 
For the assistance of memories, the first words 
of every period in every page may be written in 
distinct colours. Watts. 


8. A course of events, or series of things 


memorably terminated; as the periods 
of an empire. 

From the tongue 
The unfinish’d period falls. Thomson, Spring. 


To PrRiop. v.a. [from the noun.] To 


put an end to. A bad word. 

Your honourable letter he desires 
To those have shut him up; which failing to him, 
Periods his comfort. Shakspeare, Timon. 


PERIODICAL. } adj. [periodique, Fr. from 
PERIO DICK. 
1. Circular ; making a circuit ; making a 


period. | 


revolution. 

Was the earth’s periodick motion always in the 
same plane with that of the diurnal, we should 
miss of those kindly increases of day and night. 

Derham. 

Four moons perpetually roll round the planet 
Jupiter, and are carried along with him in his 
periodical circuit round the sun. Watison the Mind. 


2. Happening by revolution at some stated 


time. 

Astrological undertakers would raise men out 
of some slimy soil, impregnated with the influence 
of the stars upon some remarkable and periodical 
conjunctions. Bentley. 


3. Regular; performing some action at 


stated times. 
The confusion of mountains and hollows fur- 
nished me with a probable reason for those period- 
. ical fountains in Switzerland, which flow only at 
such particular hours of the day. Addison. 


4 Relating to periods or revolutions. 


It is implicitly denied by Aristotle in his poli- 
ticks, in that discourse against Plato, who mea- 
sured the vicissitude and mutation of states by a 
periodical fatality of number. Brown. 


PERIODICALLY. adv. [from periodical. | 


At stated periods. 

The three tides ought to be understood of the 
space of the night and day, then there will be a 
regular flux and reflux thrice in that time every 
eight hours periodically. Broome. 


PERIO’STEUM. 7. 5. (weg) and tceoy ; perioste, 


Fr. 
All the bones are covered with a very sensible 
membrane called the periosteum. 
Cheyne, Philos. Prin. 


PERIPATE TICAL.* \ adj. [wepirwargtinis, 
PERIPATE TICK. Gr.] Belonging 
to the Peripateticks ; denoting the Pe- 
ripateticks. See the substantive. 


Aristotle, our great master in the school of na- 
ture, would needs persuade us, that to make up 
a complete happy man, besides the inward virtues 
of the soul, there is required a measure of the 
outward benefits both of person and of fortune. 
But, beloved, these peripatetical discourses, that 
thus compound an happy man of so many ingre- 
dients, are like unto the bills of some deceitful 
physicians, who, to make the greater ostentation 
and shew of art, are wont to put in many ingre- 
dients, which do neither good nor harm. 

Hales, Rem. p. 239s 

Peregrination may be not improperly called a 
moving academy, or the true peripatetick school. 

Howell, Instruct. For. Trav. p. 8. 

With those of the peripatetick school, he allows 
that ideas are impressed upon the mind from sen- 
sible objects. 


PrRIPATE TICISM.* n.s. [from peripate- 
tick.| The notions of the Peripateticks. 


Norris, Reflect. on Locke, p.19._ 
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No man will dispute whether that be genuine 
_ peripateticism, which is plainly read in the writings 
of Aristotle, Barrow, Expos. of the Creed. 
PERIPATE TICK.* 7. 5S. [weprrcarytinss, Gr. 
from wep), about, and warée, to walk.] 
1. One of the followers of Aristotle; so 
called, because they used to teach and 
dispute in the Lyceum at Athens, walk- 
ing about. ‘ 
Those 
Surnam’d Peripateticks, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoick severe. Milton, P. R. 
2. Ludicrously used for one whois obliged 
to walk, who cannot afford to ride. 

The horses and slaves of the rich take up the 
whole street, while we peripateticks are very glad 
to watch an opportunity to whisk cross a passage, 
very thankful that we are not run over for inter- 
rupting the machine that carries in it a person 
neither more handsome, wise, or valiant than the 
meanest of us. Tatler, No. 144. 

PERIeHERY-} n.s. [wep) and gigas pert- 
pherie, ¥r.] Circumference. 

The first periferie of all 
Engendreth mist, and overmore 
The dewes, and the frostes hore. 

Gower, Conf. Am. B. 7. 

Neither is this sole vital faculty sufficient to ex~ 
terminate noxious humours to the periphery or 
outward parts. Harvey. 

To Pe’ RIPHRASE. v.a. [ periphraser, Fr. ] 
To express one word by many; to ex- 
press by circumlocution. 


PERIPHRASIS. 2. s. [wepibpacis; peri- 
phrase, Fr. Circumlocution; use of 
many words to express the sense of 
one: as, for death, we may say, the loss 


of life. 
of fe * She contains all bliss, 

And makes the world but her periphrasis. 
‘ Cleaveland. 
They make the gates of Thebes and the mouths 
of this river a constant periphrasis for this number 
seven. Brown. 
They shew their learning uselessly, and make a 
long periphrasis on every word of the book they 
explain. Watts. 


The periphrases and cireumlocutions, by which , 


Homer expresses the single act of dying, have 
supplied succeeding poets with all their manners 
of phrasing it. Pope. 
Perieura’sticaL. adj. [from periphrasis.] 
Cireumlocutory; expressing the sense 
of one word in many. 
PrERIPHRA’STICALLY.* adv. [from pert- 
phrastical.| With circumlocution. 
“ Dr. Grainger, — having become sensible that 
_ introducing rats in a grave poem, might be liable 
to banter; could not, however, bring himself to 
relinquish the idea; for they are thus, ina still 
more ludicrous manner, periphrastically exhibited 
in his poem [The Sugar-Cane] as it now stands: 
« Nor with less waste the whisker’d vermin race, 


« A countless clan, despoil tue lowland cane.” 
Boswell, Life of Johnson. 


Pe‘’Rivius.* 2. s. [wepioaes, Gr. periple, 
Fr.] A voyage round a certain sea or 
sea-coast; circumnavigation. 

The periplus of the Erythrean sea. Dr. Vincent. 


PERIPNEUMONY. V2.8. [wegl and wyvdv- 
PERIPNEUMO NIA. pay; pertpneumonte, 
Fr.] An inflammation of the lungs. 

Lungs oft imbibing phlegmatick and melan- 
cholick humours, are now and then deprehended 
schirrous, by dissipation of the subtiler parts, and 
lapidification of the grosser that may be left indu- 
rated, through the gross reliques of peripnewmo- 
nia or inflammation of the lungs. Harvey. 
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A peripreumony is the last fatal symptom of 
every disease; for nobody dies without a stagna- 
tion of the blood in the lungs, which is the total 
extinction of breath. Arbuthnot. 

Perrscran.* adj. [from perisciz, Latin.] 
Having shadows all around. 

In every clime we are in a periscian state; and, 
with our light, our shadow and darkness walk 
about us. Brown, Chr. Mor, iii. 11. 

PERI SCIL* n. s. (Lat. wepicnior, of wep, 
about, and cx:c, shadow, Gr.] Those 
who, living within the polar circle, see 
the sun move round them, and conse- 
quently project their shadows in all di- 
rections. Dr. Johnson, Note on Sir T. 
Brown. 

To PE/RISH.». n. [ perir, Fr. pereo, Lat.] 

1. To die; to be destroyed; to be lost; 
to come to nothing. It seems to have 
for or with before a cause, and. by be- 
fore an instrument. Locke has by be- 


fore the cause. 
I burn, I pine, I perish, 
If I achieve not this young modest girl. Shaksp. 
If I have seen any perish for want of clothing, 
then let mine arm fall from my shoulder blade. 
Job, Xxxi, 29. 
He keepeth back his soul from the pit, and his 
life from perishing by the sword. Job, xxxili. 18. 
They perish quickly from off the good land. 
Deut. xi. 18. 
I perish with hunger. St. Luke, xv. 17. 
The sick, when their case comes to be thought 
desperate, are carried out and laid on the earth to 
perish without assistance or pity. Locke. 
Characters drawn on dust, that the first breath 
of wind effaces, are altogether as useful as the 
thoughts of a soul that perish in thinking. - Locke. 
Exposing their children, and leaving them in 
the fields to perish by want, has been the practice, 
, Locke. 
Still when the lust of tyrant pow’r succeeds, 
Some Athens perishes, or some ‘Tully bleeds. 
Pope. 
In the-Iliad, the anger of Achilles had caused 
the death of so many Grecians; and in the Odys- 
sey, the subjects perished through their own fault. 
Pope. 
2. To be in a perpetual state of decay. 

Duration, and time which isa part of it, is the 
idea we have of perishing distance, of which 
no two parts exist together, but follow in succes- 
sion ; as expansion is the idea of lasting distance, 
all whose parts exist together. Locke, 

. To be lost eternally. 

These, as natural brute beasts made to be de- 
stroyed, speak evil of the things they under- 
stand not, and shall utterly perish. 2 Peter, ii. 12. 

O suffer me not to perish in my sins: Lord, 
carest thou not that I perish, who wilt that all 
should be saved, and that none should perish. 

Bp. Moreton, Daily Exercise. 

To Pr risu.f v.a. To destroy; to decay. 

Not in use, Dr. Johnson says. Yet surely 

it is quite common to say of decayed 

fruit, that “it is perished ;” and fora 

person much affected by cold weather 

to say, that “he is almost perished by 
cold.” 


The splitting rocks cow’rd in the sinking sands, 
And would not dash me with their ragged sides ; 
Because thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 
Might in thy palace perish Margaret. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. Il. 
His wants 
And miseries have perish’d his good face, 
And taken off the sweetness that has made 
Him pleasing in a woman’s understanding. 
Beaum. and Fl. Hon. Man’s Fortune. 

Rise, prepar’d in black, to mourn thy perish'd 

lord, Dryden. 


iss) 


PER 


He was so reserved, that he would impart his 
secrets to nobody ; whereupon this closeness did a 
little perish his understandings. 

Collier on Friendship. 

Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain, 
And in the public woe forget your own, 


You weep not for a perish’d lord alone. Pope. 


PrRisuase. adj. [from perish.] Liable 


to perishy subject to decay; of short 


duration. 

We derogate from his eternal power to ascribe 
to them the same dominion over our immortal 
souls, which they have over all bodily substances 
and perishable natures. Ralegh. 

To these purposes nothing can so much con- 
tribute as medals of undoubted authority, not pe- 
rishable by time, nor confined to any certain place. 

Addison. 

It is princes? greatest present felicity to reign in 
their subjects’ hearts ; but these are too perishable 
to preserve their memories, which can only be 
done by the pens of faithful historians. Swift. 

Human nature could not sustain the reflection 
of having all its schemes and expectations to de- 
termine with this frail and perishable composition 
of flesh and blood. Rogers. 

Thrice has he seen the perishable kind 
Of men decay. Pope, Odyss. 


Pr’ RISHABLENESS. n. s. [from perishable.], 


Liableness to be destroyed ; liableness 
to decay. 

Suppose an island separate from all commerce, 
but having nothing because of its commonness 
and perishableness, fit to supply the place of 
money; what reason could any have to enlarge 
possessions beyond the use of his family? Locke. 

Perisso’Locy.* n.s. [wepiccoroyia, Gr.] 
A figure of rhetorick, called also macro- 
logy. See Macroxoey. 

PERISTA'LTICK. adj. [wepicearo 5 peristal- 
tique, Fr. 

Peristaltick motion is that vermicular 
motion of the guts, which is made by 
the contraction of the spiral fibres, 
whereby the excrements are pressed 
downwards and voided. Quincy. 

The peristaltick motion of the guts, and the con- 
tinual expression of the fluids, will not suffer the 
least matter to be applied to one point the least 


instant. Arbuthnot. 
PERISTE’RION. 2. S The herb vervain. 
Dict. 


Pr’RISTYLE. 1. s. [ peristile, Fr.] A cir- 
cular range of pillars. 
The Villa Gordiana had a peristyle of two hun- 
dred pillars. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
PERISY’STOLE. 2. Ss. [ep and cvccdy.] The 
pause or interval betwixt the two mo- 
tions of the heart or pulse; namely, 
that of the systole or contraction of the 
heart, and that of diastole or dilatation. 
Dict. 
Perr re.* adj. [peritus, Latin. ] Skilful. 
Not in use. 
A consumption of the whole body — left by 
the most perite physicians as incurable. 
Whitaker, Blood of the Grape, (1654). 
PERITONEUM. 2. Ss. [wepitévasoy; peritoine, 
Fr.] This lies immediately under the 
muscles of the lower belly, and is a 
thin and soft membrane, which incloses 
all the bowels contained in the lower 
belly, covering all the inside of its ca- 
vity. Dict. 
Wounds penetrating into the belly, are such as 
reach no farther inward than to the peritoneum. 
Wiseman. 
Pe’rsure. ns. [perjurus, Lat.] A per- 
K 


PER 


jured or forsworn person. Not now in 
use. 
Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, and thou similar of virtue, 
That art incestuous. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


To PE'RJURE. v. a. [perjuro, Lat.] To 
forswear ; to taint with perjury. It is 
used with the reciprocal pronoun: as, 
he perjured himself. 

Who should be trusted now, when the right 

hand 
Is perjur'd to the bosom ? Shakspeare, 

The law is not made for a righteous man, but 
for the lawless and disobedient, for perjured per- 
sons, 1 Tim. i. 10, 

Pe‘rsurer.f n.s. [from perjure.] One 
that swears falsely. 

The common oath of the Scythians was by the 
sword and fire ; for that they accounted those two 
special divine powers, which should work venge- 
ance on the perjurers. Spenser. 

Nor kiss the book to be a perjurer. 

Bp. Hail, Sat. iv. 5. 

They write of a river in Bithynia, whose water 
hath a peculiar virtue to discover a perjurer ; for 
if he drink thereof, it will presently boil in his 
stomach, and put him to visible tortures. 

Howell, Lett. ii. 54. 

Prersu rious. adj. [from perjury.] Guilty 
of perjury. 

The last [means] was their perfidious and per- 
jurious equivocating, abetted, allowed, and jus- 
tified by the Jesuits. 

Sir E. Cokein the Proceed. against Garnet, (1606). 

Thy perjurious lips confirm not thy untruth. 

Quarles, Judg. and Mercy, The Liar. 

Pr’RJURY. 2. 5s. [perjurium, Lat.] False 
oath. 

My great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Cried aloud What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence ? 
And so he vanish’d. Shaksp. Rich. IIT. 

PE'RIWIG.F x. s. [perruque, Fr. The 
formation of our word, from the French, 
is curious; and [ am surprized that Dr. 
Johnson should have taken no notice of 
it. Late in the sixteenth century, it 
was written perwicke ; as, by T. Church- 
yard; and in the following, perewake, by 
Fuller; afterwards it became periwig ; 
and in modern times has sunk into wig /} 
Adscititious hair; hair not natural, worn 
by way of ornament or concealment of 
baldness. 

She did set such a curled hair upon the queen, 
that was said to be a perewyke, that showed very 
delicately. 

Knolles to Cecil, of the Q- of Scots, Chalm. i. 285. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow ; 

If that be all the difference in his love, 
I'll get me such a colour’d periwig. Shaks. 

It offends me to hear a robustious periwig-pated 
fellow tear a passion to tatters, to split the ears of 
the groundlings. Shakspeare. 


The sun’s 

Dishevell’d beams and scatter’d fires 
Serve but for ladies periwigs and tires 
In lovers sonnets. 

Madam Time, be ever bald, 
Tl not thy periwig be call’d. Cleaveland. 

For vailing of their visages his highness and the 
narquis bought each a periwig, somewhat to over- 
shadow their foreheads. Wotton. 

They used false hair or periwigs. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

From her own head Megara takes 

A periwig of twisted snakes. Swift. 


To PrRiwic.t v.a. [fromthe noun.] To 
dress in false hair. 


Donne. 


Pr’ RIWINKLE. 2. S. 


PER 


Now when the winter’s keener breath began 
To crystallize the Baltick ocean, 
To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 
And periwig with snow the bald-pate woods, 
Sylvester, Du Bartas. 
Having by much dress, and secrecy, and dissi- 
mulation, as it were periwigged his sin and covered 
his shame, he looks after no other innocence but 
concealment. South, Serm. viii. 26. 
Near the door an entrance gapes, 
Crouded round with antick shapes, 
Discord periwigg’d with snakes, 
See the dreadful strides she takes. Swift, Mfiscell. 


1. A small shell fish; a kind of fish snail. 

Thetis is represented by a lady of a brownish 
complexion, her hair dishevelled about her should- 
ers, upon her head a coronet of periwinkle and 
escalop shells. Peacham. 

2. (Clematis.| A plant. 

There are in use, for the prevention of the 
cramp, bands of green periwinkle tied about the 
calf of the leg. Bacon. 

The common simples with us are comfry, bugle, 
ladies’ mantle, and periwinkle. Wiseman, Surgery. 

To PERK.} v.n. [from perch. Skinner. 

Dr. Johnson.—Skinner is certainly 

right. The original word is used by 

Nash in his Lenten Stuffe, 1599. C. 2. 

“Tn 1240 it perch’d up to be governed 

by balies.” Probably from a bird’s 

mounting on a perch in his cage. Ma- 
lone.] To hold up the head with an 
affected briskness. 

Is not this therefore a fit bishop of Pergamus, 
that perks thus above all kings, and emperours, 
and princes of the earth? 

More on the Seven Churches, p. 61. 

Tf, after all, you think it a disgrace, 

That Edward’s miss thus perks it in your face ; 

To see a piece of failing flesh and blood, 

In all the rest so impudently good ; 

Faith, let the modest matrons of the town 

Come here in crouds, and stare the strumpet down. 

Pope. 
To Perk. v.a. To dress; to prank. 
’Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perk’d up in a glist’ring grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow.  Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
Perx.t adj. [from the verb.] Pert; 
brisk ; airy. Obsolete, Dr. Johnson says ; 
but, Lbelieve, it is yet in use among the 
vulgar. Mr. Nares has noticed this re- 
mark, but doubts the justness of it. 
Yet it is found among our northern 
words of the present day, in the sense 
of proud, affected. See Craven Dialect, 
1824, and Wilbraham’s Cheshire Gloss. 
Additions. 


My ragged ronts 
They wont in the wind wag their wriggle tails, 
Perk as a peacock ; but now it avails. 
Spenser Shep. Cal. 
Pr’rtous. adj. [from perilous.] Danger- 
ous; full of hazard. 
A perlous passage lies, 
Where many maremaids haunt, making false me- 
lodies. Spenser, FI. Q. 
Late he far’d 
In Pheedria’s fleet bark over the perlous shard. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Pertustra Tion.* xn. s. [perlustratus, 
Latin.] The act of viewing all over. 
By the perlustration of such famous cities, cas- 
tles, amphitheatres, and palaces, some glorious and 
new, some mouldered and eaten away by the iron 


teeth of time, he may come to discern the best of 


all earthly things to be but frail and transitory. 
Howell, Instruct. For, Trav. p. 196. 
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Pr RMAGY, 2.5. 


PERMANENCE. 
PE RMANENCY. 


1. Duration; consistency; continuance in 


PER 


A little Turkish boat. 
Dict. 


hn. s. [from permanent.} 


the same state; lastingness. 

Salt, they say, is the basis of solidity and per- 
manency in compound bodies, without which the 
other four elements might he variously blended to- 
gether, but would remain incompacted. —__Boyle. 

Shall I dispute whether there be any such mate- 
rial being that hath such a permanence or fixedness 
in being. Hale. 

From the permanency and immutability of nature 
hitherto, they argued its permanency and immu- 
tability for the future. Burnet, Theory. 


2. Continuance in rest. 
Such a punctum to our conceptions is almost 
equivalent to permanency and rest. Bentley. 


PE’/RMANENT. adj. [ permanent, Fr 
* permanens, Latin. ] 


1. Durable; not decaying; unchanged. 

If the authority of the maker do prove unchange- 
ableness in the laws which God hath made, then 
must all laws which he hath made be necessarily 
for ever permanent, though they be but of cireum- 
stance only. Hooker. 

That eternal duration should be at once, is 
utterly unconceivable, and that one permanent in- 
stant should be commensurate or rather equal to 
all successions of ages. More. 

Pure and unchang’d, and needing no defence 
From sins, as did my frailer innocence ; 

Their joy sincere, and with no sorrow mixt, 
Eternity stands permanent and fixt. Dryden. 
2. Of long continuance. 

His meaning is, that in these, or such other light 
injuries, which either leave no permanent effect, 
or only such as may be born without any great 
prejudice, we should exercise our patience. 

Keitlewell. 
Pr’RMANENTLY. adv. [from permanent. | 
Durably ; lastingly. 

It does, like a compact or consistent body, deny 

to mingle permanently with the contiguous liquor. 

Boyle. 

PERMA’NSION.— 2x. s. [from permaneo, 
Lat.] Continuance. 

Although we allow that hares may exchange 
their sex sometimes, yet not in that vicissitude it 
is presumed ; from female unto male, and from 
male to female again, and so in a circle without a 
permansion in either. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Bodies of so long permansion. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 11. 
PERMEABLE. adj. [from permeo, Latin.] 
That may be passed through. 

The pores of a bladder are not easily permeable 

by air. Boyle. 
PE’RMEANT. adj. [ permeans, Lat.] Pass- 
ing through. ; 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the 
permeant parts at the mouths of the meseraicks, 


Brown. 
To PERMEATE. ». a. [permeo, Latin.] 
To pass through. 

This heat evaporates and elevates the water of 
the abyss, pervading not only the fissures, but the 
very bodies of the strata, permeating the inter- 
stices of the sand, or other matter whereof they 
consist. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

PERMEA’TION.} 2.5. [from permeate.] The 
act of passing through. 

The sensible world is inclosed within the intel- 
ligible ; but withall I must add, that here is not a 
mere involution only, but a spiritual permeation. 

Bp. Hall, Invis. World, B. i. § 2. 
PERMIscIBLE.} adj. [from permisceo, Lat.] 
That may be mingled. 


: 
: 
| 


PER 


Fire — causeth matters permiscible to be. 
Old Poem in Ashmole’s Theat. Chem. (1653,) p.58. 

Permr’ssiBte. adj. [ permissus, Lat.] That 
may be permitted. 

Permission. 2.5. [ permission, Fr. per- 
missus, Lat.| Allowance; grant of li- 
berty. : 

With thy permission then, and thus forewarn’d, 
The willinger I go. . Milton, P. L. 
You have given me your permission for this 
address, and encouraged me by your perusal and 
approbation, i Dryden. 


PERMISSIVE. adj. [from permitto, Lat.] 
1. Granting liberty, not favour ;. not hin- 


dering, though net approving. 
We bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permissive pass, 
And not the punishment. Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 

Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone 
By his permissive will, through heaven and earth. 

Milton, P. L. 
2, Granted; suffered without hinderance ; 
not authorized or favoured. 

If this doth authorise usury, which before was 
but permissive, it is better to mitigate usury by 
declaration, than to suffer it to rage by connivance. 

Bacon, Ess. 

Thus I embolden’d spake, and freedom us’d 

Permissive, and acceptance found. Milton, P. L. 
Clad 

With what permissive glory since his fall 

Was left him, or false glitter. Milton, P. L. 


Permi’sstveLy. adv. [from permissive.] 


By bare allowance ; without hinderance. 

‘As to a war for the propagation of the christian 

faith, I would be glad to hear spoken concerning 

the lawfulness, not only permissively, but whether 

it be not obligatory to christian princes to design it. 

: Bacon, Holy War. 

Permrstion. n.s. [ permistus, Lat.| The 
act of mixing. 


To PERMIT. v. a. [permitto, Lat. per- 
mettre, Fr. | 
1. To allow without command. 

What things God doth neither command nor 
forbid, the same he permitteth with approbation 
either to be done or left undone, 

9. To suffer, without authorizing or ap- 
proving. 
3. To allow; to suffer. 

Women keep silence in the churches; for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak. 1 Cor. xiv. 24. 

Ye gliding ghosts, permit me to relate 
The mystick wonders of your silent state. Dryden. 

Age oppresses us by the same degrees that it 
instructs us, and permits not that our mortal mem- 
bers, which are frozen with our years, should retain 
the vigour of our youth. Dryden. 

We should not permit an allowed, possible, 
great and weighty good to slip out of our thoughts, 
without leaving any relish, any desire of itself 
there. Locke. 

After men have acquired as much as the laws 
permit them, they have nothing to do but to take 
care of the publick, Swift. 


4. To give up; to resign. 
Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’st, 
Live well; how long or short, permit to heav’n. 
Milton, P. L. 
If the course of truth be permitted unto itself, it 
cannot escape many errours. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
To the gods permit the rest. Dryden 
Whate’er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 
She pompously displays before their sight ; 
Laws, empire, all permitied to the sword. 
Let us not aggravate our sorrows,“ 
But to the gods permit th’ event of things. 
Addison, Cato. 
Permyrt. n.s. A written permission from 


Dryd. 


Hooker. . 


Peo 
an officer for transporting of goods from 
place to place, showing the duty on them 
to have been paid. 

Permi’trance. n.s. [from permit.]  Al- 
lowance; forbearance of opposition ; 
permission. A bad word. 

When this system of air comes, by divine per- 
mittance, to be corrupted by poisonous acrimonious 
steams, what hayock is made in all living crea- 
tures ! Derham, Phys. Theol. 

Permrxtron. x. s. [from permistus, Lat.] 
The act of mingling ; the state of being 
mingled. 

They fell into the opposite extremity of one na- 
ture in Christ, the divine and human natures in 
Christ, in their conceits, by permixtion and confu- 
sion of substances and of properties, growing into 
one upon their adunation. Brerewood. 

Permuta’Tion.f 7. 8. [ permutation, Fr. 
permutatio, Latin.] 

1. Exchange of one for another. 

Tf you can, by permutation, make the benefices 
more compatible. Bacon on the Ch. of England. 

A permutation of number is frequent in lan- 
guages. Bentley. 

Gold and silver, by their rarity, are wonderfully 
fitted for this use of permutation for all sorts of 
commodities. Ray. 

2. [In algebra.] Change, or different com- 
bination, of any number of quantities. 


Permutation of proportion hath place only in 
homogeneals. Wallis, Correct. of Hobbes, § 10. 


To PERMUTE.} ». a. [permuto, Latin ; 
permuter, Fr.] To exchange. HAuloet. 


PermMuTER., 2. s. [permutant, Fr. from 
permute.] An exchanger; one who 
permutes. Huloet. 


PERNICIOUS. adj. [ perniciosus, Latin ; 
pernicteut, French. 

1. Mischievous in the highest degree; 
destructive. 

To remove all out of the church, whereat they 
shew themselves to be sorrowful, would be, as we 
are persuaded, hurtful, if not pernicious thereunto. 

Hooker. 
T call you servile ministers, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high engender’d battles, ’gainst a head 
So old and white as this. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Let this pernicious hour 
Stand ay accursed in the kalendar! — Shakspeare. 
2. [Perniz, Lat.] Quick. An use which 
I have found only in Milton, and which, 
as it produces an ambiguity, ought not 
to be imitated. 
Part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. 
Milton, P. L. 
Perniciousty. adv. [from pernicious.] 
Destructively ; mischievously ; ruin- 
ously. 

Some wilful wits wilfully against their own 
knowledge, perniciously against their own con- 
science, have taught. Ascham. 

All the commons 
Hate him perniciously, and wisb him 
Ten fathom deep. Shakspeare, Hen. VILLI. 
Prerni'ciousNness. ns. [from pernicious. ] 
The quality of being pernicious. 
Pernrcity. n.s. [from pernix.] Swift- 
ness; celerity. 

Others armed with hard. shells, others with 
prickles, the rest that have no such armature en- 
dued with great swiftness or pernicity. 4 

Ray on the Creation. 
Prrnocra’rion.¥ n.s. [ pernoctatio, Lat.] 
Act of tarrying or watching all night. 


PER 


Whether we have paid for the pleasure of our 
sin by smart or sorrow, by the effusion of alms, or 
pernoctations or abodes in prayers. ° 

By. Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. 4. § 6. 

When these pernoctations were laid aside, it was 
the custom to rise early. 

Bourne, Antiq. of the Comm. People, p. 191. 


PERORA‘TION. 2. 8. [ peroratio, Lat.] The 


conclusion of an oration. 
What means this passionate discourse ? 


This peroration with such circumstances? Shaks. 
‘True woman to the last — my peroration 
I come to speak in spite of suffocation. Smart. 


To PerPr ND. ». a. [ perpendo, Lat.] To 
weigh in the mind; to consider atten- 
tively. 

Thus it remains and the remainder thus ; 
Perpend. Shakspeare, Hanulet. 
Perpend, my princess, and give ear. Shaks. 
Consider the different conceits of men, and duly 
perpend the imperfection of their discoveries. 
Brown. 

PERPE'NDER. n. 5. [ perpigne, French.] A 
coping stone. 

PERPE'NDICLE. n.s. [perpendicule, Vr. 
perpendiculum, Lat.) Any thing hang- 
ing down by a straight line, Dict. 

PERPENDICULAR. aaj. [ perpendicu- 
laire, Fr. perpendicularis, rae 

1. Crossing any other line at right angles. 
Of two lines, if one be perpendicular, 
the other is perpendicular too. 

If in a line oblique their atoms rove, 
Or in a perpendicular they moye ; 
If some advance not slower in their race, 
And some more swift, how could they be en- 
tangled ? Blackmore. 
The angle of incidence, is that angle, which the 
line, described by the incident ray, contains with 
the perpendicular to. the reflecting or refracting 
surface at the point of incidence. Newton, Opt. 

2. Cutting the horizon at right angles. 

Some define the perpendicular altitude of the 
highest mountains to be four miles. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 

PERPENDI‘CULAR-{ 7. 5. 

1. A line crossing the horizon at right 


angles. 

Though the quantity of water thus rising and 
falling be nearly constant as to the whole, yet it 
varies in the several parts of the globe; by reason 
that the vapours float in the atmosphere, and are 
not restored down again in a perpendicular upon 
the same precise tract of land. Woodward. 

2. A level. 

_ Her feet were placed upon a cube, to shew 
stability; and in her lap she held a perpendicular, 
or level, as the ensign of evenness and rest. 

B. Jonson, K. James I. Entertainments. 
PERPENDICULARLY. adv. [from perpendi- 
cular. | 
1. Insuch a manner as to cut another line 
at right angles. 
2. In the direction of a straight line up 
and down. 

Ten masts attach’d make not the altitude, 
Which thou hast perpendicularly fallen. Shaks. 

Irons refrigerated north and south, not only 
acquire a directive faculty, but if cooled upright 
and perpendicularly, they will also obtain the same. 

c Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Shoot up an arrow perpendicularly from the 
earth, the arrow will return to your foot again. 


More. 
All weights naturally moved perpendicularly 
downward. Ray, 


PERPENDICULA RITY. n. 8. [from perpendi- 
culqr.] The state of being perpendi- 


| cular, 
Ke 


PER 


The meeting of two lines is the primary essen- 

_ tial mode or difference of an angle; the perpen- 

, dicularity of these lines is the difference of a right 

angle. Watts, Logick. 

PERPE NSION. 7. s. [from perpend.| Con- 
sideration. Not in use. 

Unto reasonable perpensions it hath no place in 
some sciences. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Perpr’ssion.* x. s. [perpessio, Lat.) Suf- 
fering. 

The eternity of destruction in the language of 
Scripture signifies a perpetual perpession and 
duration in misery. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 12. 

To PE'RPETRATE. v. a. [perpetro, Lat. 
perpetrer, French.] 
1. To commit; to act. 

sense. 

My tender infants or my careful sire, 

These they returning will to death require, 

Will perpetrate on them the first design, 

And take the forfeit of their heads for mine. 
Dryden. 


Always in an ill 


The forest, which, in after-times, 
Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 
A sacred refuge made. 

Hear of sucha crime 

As tragick poets, since the birth of time, 

Ne’er feign’d a thronging audience to amaze 5 

But true and perpetrated in our days. Tate, Juv. 
2. It is used by Butler in a neutral sense, 

in compliance with his verse, but not 

properly. 

Success the mark no mortal wit, 

Or surest hand can always hit ; 

For whatsoe’er we perpetrate, 

We do but row, we’re steer’d by fate, Hudibras. 
PeRPETRA’TION. x. s. [from perpetrate. | 
1. The act of committing a crime. 

A desperate discontented assassinate would, after 
the perpetration, have honested a meer private re- 
yenge. Wotlon. 

A woman, who lends an ear to a seducer, may 
be insensibly drawn into the perpetration of the 
most violent acts, Richardson, Clarissa. 

2. A bad action. 

The strokes of divine vengeance, or of men’s 
own consciences, always attend injurious perpetra- 
tions. King Charles. 


PERPETUAL. adj. [perpetuel, Fr. per- 
petuus, Latin.] 
1. Never ceasing; eternal with respect to 
futurity. 
Under the same moral, and therefore under the 
same perpetual law. Holyday. 
Mine is a love, which must perpetual be, 
If you can be so just as I am true. Dryden. 


2. Continual; uninterrupted; perennial. 
Within those banks, where rivers now 
Stream, and perpetwal draw their humid train. 
Milton, P.L. 
By the muscular motion and perpetual flux of 
the liquids, a great part of them is thrown out of 
the body. Arbuthnot. 
3, Perpetual screw; a screw which acts 
against the teeth of a wheel, and con- 
tinues its action without end. 
A perpetual screw hath the motion of a wheel 
and the force of a screw, being both infinite. 
Witkins, Math. Magick. 
PERPE’TUALLY. adv. [from perpetual.] Con- 
stantly ; continually ; incessantly. 

"+ This verse is every where sounding the very 
thing in your ears; yet the numbers are perpetually 
varied, so that the same sounds are never repeated 
twice. Dryden. 

In passing from them to great distances, doth 
it not grow denser and denser perpetually ; and 
thereby eause the gravity of those great bodies to- 
wards one another 2 Newton, Opt. 


Dryden. 
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The Bible and Common Prayer Book in the vul- 
gar tongue, being perpetually read inchurches, have 
proved a kind of standard for language, especially 
to the common people. Swift. 

To PERPE'TUATE. v. a. [perpetuer, Fr. 
perpetuo, Latin.] 

1. To make perpetual; to preserve from 
extinction; to eternize. 

Medals, that are at present only mere curiosities, 
may be of use in the ordinary commerce of life, 
and at the same time perpetuate the glories of her 
majesty’s reign. Addison. 

Man cannot devise any other method so likely 
to preserve and perpetuate the knowledge and 
belief of a revelation, so necessary to mankind, 

Forbes. 
2. To continue without cessation or inter- 
mission. 
~ What is it, but a continued perpetuated voice 
from heaven, resounding for ever in our ears? to 
give men no rest in their sins, no quiet from Christ’s 
importunity, till they awake from their lethargick 
sleep and arise from so mortiferous a state, and 
permit him to give them life. Hammond. 
PerPEtua’TION.} 2. s. [from perpetuate. | 
The act of making perpetual ; incessant 
continuance. 

Nourishing hair upon the moles of the face, is 
the perpetuation of a very ancient custom, 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Now the prophetical function consisteth in the 
promulgation, confirmation, and perpetuation of 
the doctrine containing the will of God for the sal- 
vation of man. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2. 


PERPETUITY. n.s. [perpetuité, Fr. perpe- 
tuitas, Lat. | 


1. Duration to all futurity. 
For men to alter those laws, which God for per- 
petuity hath established, were presumption most 
intolerable. Hooker. 
Yet am I better 

Than one that’s sick o’the gout, since he had rather 

Groan so in perpetuity, than be curd 

By the sure physician, death. Shaks. Cymb. 
Time as long again 

Would be fill’d up with our thanks; 

And yet we should, for perpetuity, 

Go hence in debt. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

Nothing wanted to his noble and heroical inten- 
tions, but only to give perpetuity to that which was 
in his time so happily established. Bacon. 

There can be no other assurance of the perpetuity 
of this church, but what we have from him that 
built it. Pearson. 

2. Exemption from intermission or cessa- 
tion. 

‘A cycle or period begins again as often asit ends, 
and so obtains a perpetuily. Holder. 

What the gospel enjoins is a constant disposition 
of mind to practise all christian virtues, as often as 
time and opportunity require; and not a perpe- 
tuily of exercise and action; it being impossible 
at one and the same time to discharge variety of 
duties. Nelson. 

3. Something of which there is no end. 

A mess of pottage for a birth-right, a present 
repast for a perpetuity. South. 

The ennobling property of the pleasure, that 
accrues to a man from religion, is, that he that has 
the property, may be also sure of the perpetwity- 

South. 

The laws of God as well as of the land 

Abhor a perpetuity should stand ; 
Estates haye wings, and hang in fortune’s power. 
Pope. 
To PERPLE’X.f v. a. [perplecus, Latin ; 
from the Greek wepwiixw, to entangle, 
to involve.] 
1. To disturb with doubtful notions; to 


entangle; to make anxious; to tease 
21 
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with suspense or ambiguity ; to distract ; 
to embarrass; to puzzle. 

Being greatly perplered in his mind, he deter- 
mined to go into Persia, 1 Mac. iii. 31. 

Themselves with doubts the day and night per- 

plea. Denham. 

He perplees the minds of the fair sex with nice 
speculations of philosophy, when he should engage 
their hearts. Dryden. 

We can distinguish no general truths, or at least 
shall be apt to perplex the mind. Locke. 

My way of stating the main question is plain 
and clear; yours obscure and ambiguous: mine 
is fitted to instruct and inform; yours to perplex 
and confound a reader. Waterland. 

2. To make intricate; to involve; to com- 
plicate. 
Their way 
Lies through the perplex’d paths of this drear 
wood, Milton, Comus. 
We both are involved 

In the same intricate perplex’d distress. 
Addison, Cato. 

What was thought obscure, perplexed, and too 
hard for our weak parts, will lie open to the under. 
standing in a fair view. Locke. 

3. To plague; to torment; to vex. A 
sense not proper, nor used. 

Chloe’s the wonder of her sex, 
>'Tis well her heart is tender ; 

How might such killing eyes perplex, 

With virtue to defend her! Granville. 
PerpLtex. adj. [perplexe, Fr. perplexus, 

Lat.] Intricate; difficult. Perplexed is 

the word in use. 

How the soul directs the spirits for the motion 
of the body, according to the several animal ex- 
igents, is perplex in the theory. Glanville, Scepsis. 

PerPLE XLY.* adv. {from perplex.) Con- 
fusedly. 

This is the sum of what past, — set down so 
perplexly by the Saxon annalist. 

Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 5. 
PERPLE XEDLY.} adv. [from perplexed.] In- 
tricately ; with involution. 

He handles the question very perplexedly, which 
yet is very easily resolved upon the grounds already 
laid. Bp. Bull, Works, iii. 1083. 

PERPLE’XEDNESS.} x. Ss. [from perplezed.] 
1. Embarrassment ; anxiety. 

Be good without much noise: be provident 
without perpleredness: be merry without light- 
ness: be bountiful without waste: live to the be- 
nefit of all, but to the service only of God. 

Dr. Henshaw, Daily Thoughts, (1651,) p.119. 
9. Intricacy ; involution; difficulty. 

Obscurity and perplenedness have been cast upon 

St. Paul’s Epistles from without. Locke. 
PERPLE’XITY. n. s. [ perpleaité, Fr.] 
1. Anxiety; distraction of mind. 

The fear of him ever since hath put me into such 
perplewity, as now you found me. Sidney. 

Perplexity not suffering them te be idle, they 
think and do, as it were, in a phrensy. Hooker. 

The royal virgin, which beheld from far, 

In pensive plight and sad perplewity, 

The whole achievement of this doubtful war, 

Came running fast to greet his victory. Spenser, 
2. Entanglement ; intricacy. 

Let him look for the labyrinth; for I cannot 
discern any, unless in the perplevity of his own 
thoughts, Stilling fleet. 

PERPOTA’TION. 2. s. [per and poto, Lat.] 
The act of drinking largely. 

PE’RQUISITE. 2.5. [perquisitus, Lat.] 
Something gained by a place or office 
over and above the settled wages. 

Tell me, perfidious, was it fit 
To make my cream a perguisile, 

And steal to mend your wages? Widow and Cat, 
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‘To an honest mind, the best perquisites of a place 

are the advantages it gives a man of doing good, 
Addison. 

To what your lawful perquisites amount. Swift. 

Pr’rquisiteD. adj. [from perquisite.] 
Supplied with perquisites. | 

But what avails the pride of gardens rare, 
However royal, or however fair, 

If perquisited varlets frequent stand, 
And each new walk must a new tax demand, 
Savage. 

PeERQUISITION.T x. 8. [perquisitus, Lat.] 
An accurate enquiry; a thorough 
search. Ainsworth. 

The acid—is so fugitive as to escape all the 
filtrations and perguisitions of the most nice ob- 
servers. Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 126. 

Perry. 2. s. [poire, Fr. from potre.| A 
drink made of pears. 

Perry is the next liquor in esteem after cyder, in 
the ordering of which, let not your pears be over 
ripe before you grind them; and with some sorts 
of pears, the mixing of a few crabs in the grinding 
is of great advantage, making perry equal to the 
redstreak cyder. Mortimer. 

To PE‘RSECUTE. v. a. [persecuter, Fr. 
persecutus, Lat.] 

1. To harass with penalties; to pursue 
with malignity. It is generally used of 
penalties inflicted for opinions. 

T persecuted this way unto the death. Acts, xxii.4. 

2. To pursue with repeated acts of venge- 
ance or enmity. 

They might have fallen down, being persecuted 
of vengeance, and scattered abroad. 

Wisdom, xi. 20, 
Relate, 
For what offence the queen of heaven began 
To persecute so brave, so just a man! Dryden. 

3. To importune much: as, he persecutes 
me with daily solicitations. 

PERSECUTION. 7. s. [ persecution, Fr. per- 
secutio, Lat. from persecute. | 

1. The act or practice of persecuting. 

The Jews raised persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas, and expelled them. Acts, xiii. 50. 

He endeavoured to prepare his charge for the 
reception of the impending persecution ; that they 
might adorn their profession, and not at the same 
time suffer for a cause of righteousness, and as evil- 


doers. Fell. 
Heavy persecution shall arise 

On all, who in the worship persevere 

Of spirit and truth. Milton, P. L. 


The deaths and sufferings of the primitive 

. Christians had a great share in the conversion of 

those learned Pagans, who lived in the ages of per- 

secution. Addison. 
2. The state of being persecuted. 

Our necks are under persecution ; we labour 
and have no rest, Lam. v. 5. 

Christian fortitude and patience had their oppor- 
tunity in times of affliction and persecution. 

Sprat, Serm. 

Pe’RSECUTOR. 1.8. [persecuteur, Fr. from 

persecute.| One who harasses others 
with continued malignity. 

What man can do against them, not afraid, 
Though to the death ; against such cruelties 
With inward consolations recompens’d ; 

And oft supported so, as shall amaze 
Their proudest persecutors. Milion, P.L. 

Henry rejected the pope’s supremacy, but re- 
tained every corruption besides, and became a 
cruel persecutor. Swift. 


PERSEVE’RANCE. 2. s. [perseverance, 

' Fr. perseverantia, Lat. This word was 
once improperly accented on the second 
syllable.] 

1. Persistence in any. design or attempt; 


PER 


steadiness in pursuits; constancy in 
progress. It is applied alike to good 
and ill. 


The king-becoming graces, 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness ; 
Ihave no relish of them. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Perseverance keeps honour bright : 
To have done, is to hang quite out of fashion, 

Like rusty mail in monumental mockery. Shaks. 
They hate repentance more than perseverance 
in a fault. King Charles. 
Wait the seasons of providence with patience 
and perseverance in the duties of our calling, what 
difficulties soever we may encounter. L’ Estrange. 
Patience and perseverance overcome the greatest 
difficulties. Richardson, Clarissa. 
And perseverance with his batter’d shield, Brooke. 

2. Continuance in a state of grace. 
We place the grace of God in the throne, to 


rule and reign in the whole work of conversion,’ 


perseverance, and salvation. Hammond. 
PERSEVE RANT.T adj. ([perseverant, Fr. 
perseverans, Lat.| Persisting; constant. 
Ainsworth. 
How early was he [Job] and perseverant to 
look after his revelling children’s exorbitances ! to 
offer sacrifices for them, and sanctifie them ! 
Bp. Prideaux, Euchologia, p. 125. 
What obedience do we yield to the whole law of 
our God? If that be entire, hearty, universal, 
constant, perseverant, and truly conscientious, we 
have whereof to rejoice. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 153. 


PERSEVE’RANTLY.* adv. [from perseve- 
rant.| With constancy. 

That I may love thee strongly, purely, perfectly, 
perseverantly, Spiritual Conquest, (1651,) p. 82. 

To PersEvERE. v.n. [persevero, Lat. per- 
severer, Fr. This word was anciently 
accented less properly on the second 
syllable.] To persist in an attempt; 
not to give over; not to quit the design. 

But my rude musick, which was wont to piease 
Some dainty ears, cannot with any skill 
The dreadful tempest of her wrath appease, 

Nor move the dolphin from her stubborn will ; 
Butin her pride she doth persevere still. Spenser. 
Thrice happy, if they know 
Their happiness, and persevere upright ! 
, Milton, P. L. 

Thus beginning, thus we persevere ; 

Our passions yet continue what they were. 
Dryden. 

To persevere in any evil course, makes you un- 
happy in this life, and will certainly throw you 
into everlasting torments in the next. 

Wake, Prep. for Deaths 

PERSEVE’RINGLY.} adv. [from persevere. | 
With perseverance. 

The holy angels—haye constantly and _perse- 
veringly glorified him. Bp. Bull, Works, ii. 526. 
To PERSIST.'v. x. [persisto, Lat. per- 
sister, Fr.| To persevere ; to continue 
firm ; not to give over. 

Nothing can make a man happy, but that which 
shall last as long as he lasts; for an immortal 
soul shall persist in being, not only when profit, 
pleasure, and honour, but when time itself shall 
cease, South. 

If they persist in pointing their batteries against 
particular persons, no laws of war forbid the mak- 
ing reprisals. Addison. 

PersisTANce. ? 7.8. [from persist. Per- 

Persi/sTENCY. §  sistence seems more 
proper. ] 4 

1. The state of persisting; steadiness ; 
constancy ; perseverance in good or bad. 

The love of God better can consist with the in- 

- deliberate commissions of many sins, than with an 
allowed persistence in any one. Gov. of the Tongue. 

2, Obstinacy ; obduracy ; contumacy. 


PER 
Thou think’st me as far in the devil’s book, as 
thou and Falstaff, for obduracy and persistency. 
Shakspeare. 
Persrstive. adj. [from persist.] Steady ; 
not receding from a purpose ; perse- 
vering. 
The protractive tryals of great Jove, 
To find persistive constancy in men. 


PE’RSON.F x. 5. 
sonna, Lat. ] 
1. Individual or particular man or woman. 

A person is a thinking intelligent being, that 
has reason and reflection, and can consider itself 
as itself, the same thinking thing, in different times 
and places, Locke. 

2. Man or woman considered as opposed 
to things, or distinct from them. 

A zeal for persons is far more easy to be per- 
verted, than a zé¢al for things, Sprat. 

To that we owe the safety of our persons and the 
propriety of our possessions. Atterbury. 

3. Individual ; man or woman. 

This was then the church, which was daily in- 
creased by the addition of other persons received 
into it. Pearson. 

4, Human being ; considered with respect 
to mere corporal existence. 

*Tis in her heart alone that you must reign ; 
You'll find her person difficult to gain. Dryden. 

5. Man or woman considered as present, 
acting or suffering. 

If I am traduc’d by tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor person ; 

Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 

The rebels maintained the fight for a small time, 

and for their persons showed no want of courage. 

Bacon. 

6. A general loose term for a human be- 
ing; one; a man. 

Be a person’s attainments ever so great, he 
should always remember, that he is God’s creature. 

Richardson, Clarissa. 
7. One’s self; not a representative. 

When I purposed to make a war by my heu- 
tenant, I made declaration thereof to you by my 
cbancellor ; but now that I mean to make a war 
upon France in person, I will declare it to you 
myself, Bacon, Hen. VIT.. 

Our Saviour in his own person, during the time 
of his humiliation, duly observed the sabbath of 
the fourth commandment, and all other legal rites 
and. observations. White. 

The king in person visits all around, 

Comforts the sick, congratulates the sound, 
And holds for thrice three days a royal feast. Dryd. 
8. Exteriour appearance. 
For her own person, 
It beggar’d all description. Shakspeare. 
9. Man or woman represented in a ficti- 
tious dialogue. 

All things are lawful unto me, saith the apostle, 
speaking, as it seemeth, in the person of the christ- 
ian gentile, for the maintenance of liberty in things 
indifferent, Hooker. 

These tables Cicero pronounced under the per~ 
son of Crassus, were of more use and authority 
than all the books of the philosophers. 

Baker on Learning» 


Shakspeare. 
[personne, Fr. per- 


10. Character. 

From his first appearance upon the stage, in 
his new person of a sycophaunt or juggler, instead of 
his former person of a prince, he was exposed to the 
derision of the courtiers and the common people, 
who flocked about him, that on¢é might know 
where the owl was by the flight of birds. Bacon. 

He hath put on the person not of a robber and. 
murtherer, but of a traitor to the state. Hayward. 

11. Character of office. : 

I then did use the person of your father ; 
The image of his power lay then in me: 
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And in th’ administration of his law, 
While I was busy for the commonwealth, 
Yeur highness pleased to forget my place. Shaks. 

How different is the same man from himself, 
as he sustains the person of a magistrate and that 
of a friend! South. 

12. [In grammar.] The quality of the 
noun that modifies the verb. 

Dorus the more blushed at her smiling, and she 
the more smiled at his blushing ; because he had, 
with the remembrance of that plight he was in, 
forgot in speaking of himself the third person. 

Sidney. 

Tf speaking of himself in the first person singular 

» has so various meanings, his use of the first person 
plural is-with greater latitude. Locke. 

13. Formerly the rector of a parish. See 
Parson. [ personne, old Fr.] 

For all curates, persones, and vycares. 

Lib. Festiv. fol. 195. b. 

Jerom was vicar of Stepnie, and Garrard was 
person of Honie-lane. Hollinshed, Hist. p. 953. 

Pe’RsonaB.e, adj. [from person. ] 
1. Handsome; graceful; of good appear- 
ance. 

Were it true that her son Ninias had such a 
stature, as that Semiramis, who was very person~ 
able, could be taken for him; yet it is unlikely 
that she could have held the empire forty-two years 
after by any such subtilty. Ralegh. 

2. [In law.] Denoting one that may 
maintain any plea in a judicial court. 
Ainsworth. 


PrRsonaGE. zn. s. [ personage, Fr.] 
1. A considerable person ; man or woman 


of eminence. 

It was a new sight fortune had prepared to 
those woods, to see these great personages thus run 
one after the other. Sidney. 

It is not easy to research the actions of eminent 
personages, how much they have blemished by the 
envy of others, and what was corrupted by their 
own felicity. Wotton. 

Y. Exteriour appearance ; air; stature. 
She hath made compare 
Between our statures, she hath urg’d his height ; 
And with her personage, her tall personage, 
She hath prevail’d with him. Shakspeare. 

The lord Sudley was fierce in courage, courtly 
in fashion, in personage stately, in voice magni- 
ficent, but somewhat empty of matter. Hayward. 

3, Character assumed. 

The great diversion is masking: the Venetians, 
naturally grave, love to give into the follies of such 
seasons, when disguised in a false personage. 

Addison on Italy. 
4, Character represented. 

Some persons must be found out, already known 
by history, whom we may make the actors and 
personages of this fable. Broome on Epick Poems. 

Pe’RSonaL. adj. [personel, Fr. personalis, 
Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to men or women, not to 
things; not real. 
’ Everyman so termed by way of personal dif- 
ference only. Hooker. 
9. Affecting individuals or particular peo- 
ple; peculiar ; proper to him or’ her; 
relating to one’s private actions or cha- 
racter. 
For my part, 
I know no personal cause to spurn at him ; 
But for the general, Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 

Tt could not mean, that Cain as elder had a 
natural dominion over Abel, for the words are 
conditional ; if thou doest well, and so personal to 
Cain. Locke. 

Publick reproofs of sin are general, though by 
this they lose a great deal of their effect ; but in 
private conversations the application may be more 
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personal, and the proofs when so directed come 
home. Rogers. 

If he imagines there may be no personal pride, 
vain fondness of themselves, in those that are 
patched and dressed out with so much glitter of 
art or ornament, let him only make the experiment. 

Law, 

3. Present ; not acting by representative. 

The favourites that the absent king 
In deputation left, 

When he was personal in the Irish war. — Shalis. 

This immediate and personal speaking of God 
Almighty to Abrabam, Job, and Moses, made not 
all his precepts and dictates, delivered in this 
manner, simply and eternally moral ; for some of 
them were personal, and many of them ceremo- 
nial and judicial. White. 

4. Exteriour; corporal. 

This heroick constancy determined him to de- 
sire in marriage a princess, whose personal charms 
were now become the least part of her character. 

, Addison. 

5. [In law.] Something movable ; some- 
thing appendant to the person, as 
money ; not. real, as land. 

This sin of kind not personal, 

But real and hereditary was. Davies. 

6. [In grammar.] A personal verb is that 
which has all the regular modification 
of the three persons; opposed to im- 
personal, that has only the third. 

Pr RsonAL.* n.s. Any movable posses- 
sion; goods: in opposition to lands and 
tenements, or real estate. 

Persona‘Lity.f 2.s. [from personal. ] 

1. The existence or individuality of any one. 

Is not the whole consistency of the body of man 
as a crudled cloud, or coagulated vapour ? and his 
personality a walking shadow, and dark imposture? 

More, Repl. to Eugen. Qbserv. 41. 

Person belongs only to intelligent agents, capa- 
ble of a law, and happiness and misery: this per- 
sonality extends itself beyond present existence to 
what is past, only by consciousness, whereby it 
imputes to itself past actions, just upon the same 
ground that it does the present. Locke. 

2. Reflection upon individuals, or upon 
their private actions or character. 

Pr'RsoNALLY. adv. [from personal. ] 

1. In person; in presence; not by repre- 
sentative. 

Approbation not only they give, who personally 
declare their assent by yoice, sign, or act, but also 
when others do it in their names. Hooker. 

I could not personally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
Lsent your message. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

There are many reasons, why matters of such a 
wonderful nature should not be taken notice of 
by those Pagan writers, who lived before our 
Saviour’s disciples had personally appeared among 


them. Addison. 
2. With respect to an individual; par- 
ticularly. 


She bore a mortal hatred to the house of Lan- 
caster, and personally to the king. 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 

3. With regard to numerical existence. 

The conyerted man is personally the same he 
was before, and is neither born nor created anew 
in a proper literal sense. Rogers. 

Yo Pr Rsonate.f v. a. [from persona, 
Latin. ] 

1. To represent by a fictitious or assumed 
character, so as to pass for the person 
represented. , 

This lad was not to personate one, that had been 
long before taken out of his cradJe, but a youth 
that had been brought up ina court, where infinite 
eyes had been upon him. Bacon, Hen. VII. 
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2. To represent by action or appearance; 
to act. 

Herself awhile she lays aside, and makes 
Ready. to personale a mortal part. Crashaw. 

3. To pretend hypocritically, with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. 

It has been the constant practice of the Jesuits 
to send over emissaries, with instructions to per- 
sonate themselves members of the several sects 
amongst us. Swift. 

4. To counterfeit ; to feign. Little in use. 

Piety is opposed to that personated devotion, 

under which any kind of impiety is disguised. 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Thus have I played with the dogmatist in a 

personated scepticism. Glanville, Scepsis. 


5. To resemble. 

The lofty cedar personates thee. 

Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
6. To make a representation of, as in pic- 
ture. Out of use. 

Whose eyes are on this sovereign lady fixt, 

One do I personate of ‘Timon’s frame, 
Whem fortune with her ivory hand wafts to her. 
Shakspeare. 
7. To describe. Out of use. 

Tam thinking, what I shall say; it must be a 
personating of himself; a satire against the softness 
of prosperity. Shakspeare. 

I will drop in his way some obscure epistles of 
love, wherein, by the colour of his beard, the shape 
of his leg, the manner of his gait, the expressure 
of his eye, forehead, and complexion, he shall find 
himself most feelingly personated. Shakspeare. 


8. To celebrate loudly. [persono, Lat.] 
Not in use. 
They loudest sing 
The vices of their deities and their own, 
In fable, hymn, or song, so personating 
Their gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame, 
Milton, P. R. 
To PEe'RsonaTE.* v. n. To play a fictitious 
character. 

He wrote many poems and epigrams, sundry 
petty comedies and enterludes, often-times per- 
sonating with the actors, 

Sir G. Buck, Rich. ITI. p. 76. 

PERSONA‘TION. 2. s. [from personate.] 
Counterfeiting of another person. 

This being one of the strangest examples of a 


personation that ever was, it deserveth to be dis. 
covered and related at the full. Bacon, Hen. VIT. 
PE’RSONATOR.* n.s. [from personate.] 
1. One who personates a fictitious cha- 
racter. 7 

Expressing a most real affection in the per- 

Sonators. B. Jonson, Masgues at Court. 
2, One who acts or performs. 

The most royal princes, and greatest persons, — 

are commonly the personators of those actions. 
B. Jonson, Masques at Court. 
PERSONIFICA’TION. 2. s. [from personify.] 
Prosopopoeia; the change of things to 
persons ; as, “ Confusion heard his voice.” 
Milton, P. L. 

Boethius’s admired allegory on the Consolation 
of Philosophy introdaced personification into the 
poetry of the middle ages. Warton, Hist. E. P.ii.64, 

When words naturally neuter are converted into 
masculine and feminine, the personificativn is more 
distinctly and forcibly marked. 

Lowth, Eng. Grammar. 
To Perso'ntry.f v. a. [from person.] To 
change from a thing to a person. 

The poets take the liberty of personifying inani- 
mate things. Ld. Chesterfield. 

To Pe’rsonize.* v. a, To personify. 

Milton has personized them and put them into 

the Court of Chaos. Richardson, Notes on Milton, 


PER 


PE/RSPECTIVE. x. s. [ perspectif, Fr. per- 
spicio, Lat.] 

1, A> glass through which things are 
viewed. 

If it tend to danger, they turn about the per- 
spective, and shew it so little, that he can scarce 
discern it. Denham. 

It may import us in this calm to hearken to the 
storms raising abroad ; and by the best perspectives 
to discover from what coast they break. Temple. 

You hold the glass, but turn the perspective, 
And farther off the lessen’d object drive. Dryden. 

Faith for reason’s glimmering light shall give 
Her immortal perspective. Prior. 

g, The science by which things are ranged 
in picture, according to their appearance 
in their real situation. 

Medals have represented their buildings accord- 
ing to the rules of perspective. Addison on Medals. 

3. View ; visto. 
Lofty trees with sacred shades, 
And perspectives of pleasant glades, 
Where nymphs of brightest form appear. Dryden. 
Pe RsPECTIVE.} adj. Relating to the science 
of vision; optick; optical. 

We have perspective houses, where we make 
demonstrations of all lights and radiations; and 
out of things uncoloured and transparent, we can 
yepresent unto you all several colours. Bacon. 

This vizard, wherewith thou would’st hide thy 

spirit, 
Is perspective, to shew it plainlier. 
Beaum. and Fl. Hon. Man’s Fortune. 
Perspe crivELy.* adv. [from perspective. | 
Optically ; through a glass; by repre- 
sentation. Huloet. 

My lord, you see them perspectively, the cities 
turned into a maid. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Pr’rsPicaBLe.* adj. [ perspicabilis, Lat. ] 
Discernible. Not in use. 

Albeit there be but nineteen pillars at this day 
extant, yet the fractures and bases of other one- 
and-twenty more are perspicable. 

Sir T'. Herbert, Trav. p. 142. 

The sea —rather stable, and to the eye without 

_ any perspicable motion. Ibid. p. 188. 


PERSPICA’CIOUS. adj. [ perspicax, Lat. ] 
Quicksighted; sharp of sight. 

It is as nice and tender in feeling, as it can be 

perspicacious and quick in seeing. South. 


PeRsPica ciousNEss. n.s. [from perspica- 
cious.| Quickness of sight. 


Perspica’city.f 2. s. [perspicacité, Fr.] 
Quickness of sight. 

It [angling] requires as much study and perspi- 
cacity as the rest. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 266. 
He that laid the foundations of the earth cannot 
be excluded the secrecy of the mountains; nor 
can there any thing escape the perspicacity of those 
eyes, which were before light, and in whose opticks 
there is no opacity. Brown 
PeRsPicacy.* n.s. [perspicacia, Lat. ] 

Quickness of sight ; discernment. 
Lady, do not scorn us, though you have the gift 

_ of perspicacy above other. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour. 


PERSPICIENCE. n. s. [ perspiciens, Lat.] 
- The act of looking sharply. Dict. 


Per’rspicit. n.s. [ perspicillum, Lat.] A 
glass through which things are viewed ; 
an optick glass. Little used. 

Let truth be 
Ne’er so far distant, yet chronology, 
Sharp-sighted as the eagle’s eye that can 
Out-stare the broad beam’d day’s meridian, 
Will have a perspicil to find her out, 
And through the night of error and dark doubt, 
* Discern the dawn of truth’s eternal ray, 
As when the rosy morn buds into day. Crashaw. 


PER 


The perspicil, as well as the needle, hath en- 
larged the habitable world. Glanville, Scepsis. 
Perspicu ity. 2. s. [ perspicuité, Fr. from 
perspicuous. | 
1. Transparency; translucency; diapha- 
neity. 

As for diaphaneity and perspicuity, it enjoyeth 
that most eminently, as having its earthy and sa- 
linous parts so exactly resolved, that its body is 
left imporous, Brown. 

2. Clearness to the mind; easiness to be 
understood; freedom from obscurity or 
ambiguity. 

The verses containing precepts, have not so 
much need of ornament as of perspicuity. Dryden. 

Perspicuity consists in the using of proper terms 
for the thoughts, which a man would have pass 
from his own mind into that of another’s. 

Locke on Reading. 

PERSPI’CUOUS. adj. [ perspicuus, Lat. ] 

1. Transparent; clear; such as may be 

seen through ; diaphanous ; translucent; 
not opake. 

As contrary causes produce the like effects, so 
even the same proceed from black and white; for 
the clear and perspicwous body effecteth white, and 
that white a black. Peacham. 

2. Clear to the understanding ; not ob- 


scure ; not ambiguous. 
The purpose is perspicwous even as substance, 
Whose grossness little characters sum up. Shassp. 
All this is so perspicuwous, so undeniable, that I 
need not be over industrious in the proof of it. 
Sprat. 
Prrspr’cuousty. adv. [from perspicuous. | 
Clearly ; not obscurely. 


The case is no sooner made than resolved ; if it |, 


be made not enwrapped, but plainly and perspicu- 
ously. Bacon. 
Perspr cuousness. n. s. [from perspicuous. | 
Clearness ; freedom from obscurity ; 
transparence; diaphaneity. 
PersprRaBLe. adj. [from perspire. ] 
1. That may be emitted by the cuticular 
pores. 

In an animal under a course of hard labour, 
aliment too vaporous or perspirable will subject it 
to too strong a perspiration, gebility, and sudden 

~ death. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2, Perspiring ; emitting perspiration. Not 
proper. 

Hair cometh not upon the palms of the hands 
or soles of the feet, which are parts more perspir- 
able: and children are not hairy, for that their 
skins are most perspirable. Bacon. 

That this attraction is performed by effluviums, 
is plain and granted by most; for electricks will 
not commonly attract, unless they become perspir- 
able. Brown. 

Perspira’TIon. x. s. [from perspire.] Ex- 
cretion by the cuticular pores. 

Insensible perspiration is the last and most per- 
fect action of animal digestion. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Persp RATIVE. adj. [from perspire.] Per- 
forming the act of perspiration. 
Perspr’RAToRY.* adj. Perspirative. 
The finest capillaries and perspiratory ducts. 
Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 54. 
To PERSPYRE. ». 2. [perspiro, Lat. ] 
1. To perform excretion by the cuticular 
pores. 
2. To be excreted by the skin. 
Water, milk, whey, taken without much exer- 


cise, so as to make them perspire, relax the belly. 


j Arbuthnot. 
To Perrspi’Re.¥ v.a. To emit by the 


pores. 


PER 


Firs grow and thrive in the most barren soil, and 
continually perspire a fine balsam of turpentine. 
Smollett. 
To PERSTRINGE.f wv. a. [ perstringo, Lat. | 
To touch upon; to glance upon. 
Look out, look out, and see, 
What object this may be, 
That doth perstringe mine eye. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 477. 

In those verses of Callimachus — he perstringeth 
the impiety of Kuemerus. 

Fotherby, Atheom. (1622,) p. 144, 

Men from this text of Scripture would perstringe 
philosophy. More, Conj. Cabb. p. 230. 

The womanishness of the church of Rome in this 
period is perstringed. 

More on the Seven Churches, p. 78. 
Prrsua’DABLE. adj. [from persuade. | That 
may be persuaded. 
Persua'DABLY.* adv. [from persuadable. | 
So as to be persuaded. Sherwood. 
To PERSUA'DE. v.a. [ persuadeo, Lat. 
persuader, French. | 
1. To bring to any particular opinion. 

Let every man be fully perswaded in his own 
mind. Rom. xiv. 5. 

We are persuaded better things of you, and 
things that accompany salvation. Heb. vi. 9. 

Joy over them that are persuaded to salvation. 

& Esdr. vii. 61. 

Let a man be ever so well persuaded of the ad- 
vantages of virtue, yet till he hungers and thirsts 
after righteousness, his will will not be determined. 
to any action in pursuit of this confessed great 
good. Locke. 

Men should seriously persuade themselves that 
they have here no abiding place, but are only in 
their passage to the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Wake, Prep. for Death. 

2. To influence by argument or expostu- 

lation. Persuasion seems rather appli- 

cable to the passions, and argument to 

the reason; but this is not always ob- 
served. 

Philoclea’s beauty not only persuaded, but so 
persuaded as all hearts must yield; Pamela’s 
beauty used violence, and such as no heart could 
resist. Sidney. 

They that were with Simon, being led with 
coyetousness, were persuaded for money. 

2 Mac. x. 20. 

To sit cross-legg’d, or with our fingers pec- 
tinated, is accounted bad, and friends will per- 
suade us from it, Brown. 

How incongruous would it be for a mathema- 
tician to persuade with eloquence to use all ima~ 
ginable insinuations and intreaties that he might 
prevail with his hearers to believe that three and 
three make six / Wilkins. 

I should be glad if I could persuade him to write 
such another critick on any thing of mine; for 
when he condemns any of my poems, he makes the 
world have a better opinion of them. Dryden. 

3. To inculcate by argument or expostu- 
lation. 

To children, afraid of vain images, we persuade 
confidence by making them handle and look nearer 
such things, Bp. Taylor. 

4. To treat by persuasion. A mode of 
speech not in use. 

Twenty merchants have ail persuaded with him ; 
But none can drive him from the enyious plea 
Of forfeiture, Shakspeare. 

PersuaDE.* n.s. Persuasion. Not in 
use. i 

Indeed, Lucina, were her husband from her, 
She happily might be won by thy persuades. 

. Soliman and Perseda, (1599). 

Persua’DER. x. s. [from persuade.] One 

who influences ‘by persuasion; an im- 
portunate adviser. 


PER 


The earl, speaking in that imperious language 
wherein the king had written, did not irritate the 
people, but make them conceive by the haughtiness 
of delivery of the king’s errand, that himself was 
the author or principal persuader of that counsel. 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 
He soon is moy’d 
By such perswaders as are held upright. 
Daniel, Civil Wars. 
: Hunger and thirst at once, 
Powerful perswaders / quicken’d at the scent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg’d me so keen. 
Milton, P.L. 
Persuasier Lity.* n. s. [from persuasible.] 
Capability of being persuaded. 

It is sufficient that the gospel suggests and 
offers msiuco’s Adyss, such rational arguments and 
motives as are proper to beget belief in moral 
agents; but the 7d melBecOat, persuasibility, or the 
act of being persuaded, is-a work of men’s own. 

Hallywell, Saving of Souls, (1677;) p. 39. 


PERSUA‘SIBLE.f adj. [persuaszbilis, 
Lat. perswasible, Fr. from persuadeo, 
Latin. ] 

1. To be influenced by persuasion. 

It makes us apprehend our own interest in that 
obedience, makes us tractable and perswasible, con- 
trary to that brutish stubbornness of the horse and 
mule, which the Psalmist reproaches. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

2. Having power to influence. 

My speech and my preaching, was not with en- 
ticing [in the margin, perswasible] words of man’s 
wisdom. I Cor. ii. 4. 

PERsuA‘SIBLENESS. 7. &. [from persuasible.] 
The quality of being flexible by per- 
suasion. 

Persua‘sion. x. s. [ persuasion, Fr. from 
persuasus, Latin.] 

1. The act of persuading ; the act of influ- 
encing by expostulation; the act of 
gaining or attempting the passions. 

If’t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
For thou hast all the arts of fine persuasion, 
Trust me, and let me know thy love's success. 

Otway. 

9. The state of being persuaded; opinion. 

The most certain token of evident goodness is, 
if the general persuasion of all men dees so account 
it. Hooker. 

You are abus’d in too bold a persuasion. 

Shakspeare. 

When we haye no other certainty of being in 
the right, but our own persuasions that we are so ; 
this may often be but raaking one error the gage 
for another. Gov. of the Tongue. 

The obedient and the men of practice shall 
ride upon those clouds, and triumph over their 
present imperfections ; till perswasion pass into 
knowledge, and knowledge advance into assur- 
ance, and all come at length to be completed in 
the beatifick vision. South. 

Persua’stve. adj. [ persuasif, Fr. from per- 
suade.| Having the power of persuad- 
ing ; having influence on the passions. 

In prayer, we do not so much respect what 
precepts art. deliyereth, touching the method of 
persuasive utterance in the presence of great men, 
as what doth most avail to our own edification in 
piety and godly zeal. Hooker. 

Let Martius resume his farther discourse, as 
well for the persuasive as for the coysult, touching 
the means that may conduce unto the enterprize. 

Bacon. 
Notwithstanding the weight and fitness of the 
arguments to persuade, and the light of man’s 
- intellect to meet this persuasive evidence with a 
suitable assent, no assent followed, nor were men 
thereby actually persuaded. South. 


Persua’sive.* xn. s. Exhortation; argu- 


*~ 


PER 


ment or importunity employed to direct 
the mind to any purpose or pursuit. 
These were the arguments here used by this 
great Apostle; arguments, in comparison of which 
he knew that the most flowing rhetorick of words 


would be but a poor and faint persuasive. 
South, Serm. v. 461. 
Persva’sivELy. adv. [from persuasive. ] In 
such a manner as to persuade. 

The serpent with me 
Persuasively hath so prevail’d, that I 
Have also tasted. ¥ Milton, P. L. 

Many who live upon their estates cannot so much 
as tell a story, much less speak clearly and per- 
suasively in any business. Locke on Ecucation. 

Persua stvennss. x. s. [from persuasive. ] 
Influence on the passions. 

An opinion of the successfulness of the work 
being as necessary to found a purpose of under- 
taking it, as either the authority of commands, or 
the persuasiveness of promises, or pungency of 
menaces can be, Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Prrsua’sory. adj. [persuasorius, Latin, 
from persuade.| Having the power to 
persuade. 


Neither is this persuasory. Brown. 


PERT. adj. [ pert, Welsh ; pert, Dutch ; 


appert, French. ] 


1. Lively; brisk ; smart. 


Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth ; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals.  Shakspeare. 
On the tawny sands and shelves, 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 
Milton, Comus. 
From pert to stupid sinks supinely down, 
Tn youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. 
Spectator. 


2. Saucy ; petulant; with bold and garru- 


lous loquacity. 

All servants might challenge the same liberty, 
and grow pert upon their masters ; and when this 
sauciness became universal, what less mischief 
could be expected than an old Scythian rebellion ? 

Collier on Pride. 

A lady bids me in a very pert manner mind my 
own affairs, and not pretend to meddle with their 
linen. Addison. 

Vanessa 
Scarce list’ned to their idle chat, 
Further than sometimes by a frown, 
When they grew pert, to pull them down. Swift. 


Pert.* n. s. An assuming, over-forward, 


or impertinent person. 
O then how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a pert aspires! 
Goldsmith, Traveller. 
To Pert.* ». n. [from the adjective.] To 
behave with pertness ; to be saucy. 

Hagar perted against Sarah, and lifted herself 
up against her superiours. 

Bp. Gauden, Arti Baal-Berith, (1661,) p. 292. 

To PERTAIN. v.x. [ pertineo, Lat.] To 
belong; to relate. 

As men hate those that affect that honour by 
ambition, which pertaineth not to them, so are 
they more odious, who through fear betray the 
glory which they have, Hayward. 

A cheveron or rafter of an house, a very honour- 
able bearing, is never seen in the coat of a king, 
because it pertaineth to a mechanical profession. 

Peacham. 
PERTEREBRA TION. 7.8. [per and teredra- 
tio, Lat.] The act of boring through. 
Ainsworth, 
Pertina cious. adj. [from pertinaz.] 
1. Obstinate ; stubborn ; perversely reso- 
lute. 

One of the dissenters appeared to Dr. Sander- 

son to be so bold, so troublesome and. illogical 


PERTINA CITY. 


Pr’ RTINENCY. 


PER 


in the dispute, as forced him to say, that he had 
never met with a man of more pertinacious con- 
fidence and less abilities. Walton- 


2. Resolute ; constant; steady. 


Diligence is a steady, constant and pertinacious 
study, that naturally leads the soul into the know- 
ledge of that, which at first seemed locked up 
from it. South. 

PERTINA CIOUSLY. adv. [from pertinacious. | 
Obstinately ; stubbornly. 

They deny that freedom to me, which they 
pertinaciously challenge to themselves. 

King Charles. 

Others have sought to ease themselves of all the 
evil of affliction by disputing subtilly against it, 
and pertinaciously maintaining that afflictions are 
no real eyils, but only in imagination, Tillotson. 

Metals pertinaciously resist all transmutation ; 
and though, one would think they were turned 
into a different substance, yet they do but as it 
were lurk under a vizard. Ray. 


ese RC is Uy n. s. [ pertinacia, 


Lat. from perti- 
nacious. | 
1. Obstinacy ; stubbornness. 
In this reply, was included a very gross mis- 
take, and, if with pertinacity maintained, a capital 
errour. Brown. 


2. Resolution ; constancy. 


Fearing lest the pertinaciousness of her mistress’s 
sorrows should cause her evil to revert. 
Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. 5. § 8. 


PE’RTINACY. x. s. [from pertinaz.] 
1. Obstinacy ; stubbornness ; persistency. 


Their pertinacy is such, that when you drive 
them out of one form, they assume another. 

Duppa. 

It holds forth the pertinacy of ill fortune, in 

pursuing people into their graves, L’ Estrange. 


2. Resolution ; steadiness; constancy. 


St. Gorgonia prayed with passion and pertinacy, 
till she obtained relief. Ep. Taylor. 


PE’ RTINENCE. i n. s [from pertineo, Lat.] 


Justness of relation to the 
matter in hand; propriety to the pur- 
pose; appositeness. 

I have shewn the fitness and pertinency of the 
Apostle’s discourse to the persons he addressed 
to, whereby it appeareth that he was no babbler, 
and did not talk at random, Beniley. 


PE’RTINENT. adj. [pertinens, Lat. per- 


tinent, Fr. ] 


1. Related to the matter in hand; just to 


the purpose; not useless to the end 
proposed ; apposite; not foreign from 
the thing intended. 

My caution was more pertinent 
Than the rebuke you give it. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

I set down, out of experience in business, and 
conversation in books, what I thought pertinent. 
to this business. Bacon. 

Here I shall seem a little to digress, but you 
will by and by find it pertinent. Bacon. 

If he could find pertinent treatises of it in books, 
that would reach all the particulars of a man’s 
behaviour; his own ill-fashioned example would 
spoil all. Locke. 

9. Relating; regarding; concerning. In 
this sense the word now used is pertain- 
ng. 

Men shall have just cause, when any thing 
pertinent unto faith and religion is doubted of, 
the more willingly to incline their minds towards 
that which the sentence of so grave, wise and 
learned in that faculty shall judge most sound. 

Hooker. 
Pu’/RTINENTLY. adv. [from pertinent.] Ap- 
positely ; to the purpose. 


PER 


Be modest and reserved in the presence of thy 
betters, speaking little, answering pertinently, not 
interposing without leave or reason, 

Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 
PERTINENTNESS. xz. 5s. [from pertinent. | 
Appositeness. Dict. 
Peri NGENT. adj.[pertingens, Lat.| Reach- 
ing to; touching. Dict. 
Prrtiy. adv. [from pert.] 
1. Briskly ; smartly. 

I find no other difference betwixt the common 
town wits and the downright country fools, than 
that the first are pertly in the wrong, with a little 
more gaiety ; and the last neither in the right nor 
the wrong. Pope. 

9. Saucily; petulantly. 

Yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 

Yond towers, whose wanton tops do buss the 
clouds, 
Must kiss their own feet, 

When you pertly raise your snout, 
Fleer, and gibe, and laugh, and flout ; 
This, among Hibernian asses, 

For sheer wit, and humour passes. 
Pe'rrness. n. s. [from pert. ] 
1. Brisk folly ; sauciness ; petulance. 

Dulness delighted ey’d the lively dunce, 
Rememb’ring she herself was pertness once. Pope. 

2. Petty liveliness ; spriteliness without 
force, dignity, or solidity. 

There is in Shaftesbury’s works a lively pertness 


Shakspeare. 


Swift. 


and a parade of literature ; but it is hard that we | 


should be bound to admire the reveries. 
Watts on the Mind. 


PERTRANSIENT. adj. [ pertransiens, Lat.] 


Passing over. Dict. 
To PERTU’RB.+ v. a. [perturbo, 
To PERTURBATE.{ Latin. Dr. John- 


son. — This is an old verb in our lan- 
guage. Chaucer has perturb. Of per- 
turbate Dr. Johnson could find no ex- 
ample. Henry More uses it, with the 
accent on the first syllable. ] 

1. To disquiet; to disturb ; to deprive of 
tranquillity. 

Rest, rest, perturbed spirit ! Shaksp. Hamlet. 

His wasting flesh with anguish burns, 

And his perturbed soul within him mourns. 
Sandys, Paraphr. of Job. 
2. To disorder; to confuse ; to put out of 
regularity. 

Where the name of church goyernours is grown 
contemptible, the whole state of the church must 
needs be perturbed. Bp. Hall, Peace-Maker, § 11. 

Corruption 
Hath then no force her bliss to perturbate. 
More, Immortal. of the Soul, iii. i. 14. 

They are content to suffer the penalties annexed, 
rather than perturb the publick peace. 

; King Charles. 

The inservient and brutal faculties controul’d 
the suggestions of truth ; pleasure and profit over- 
swaying the instructions of honesty, and sensuality 
perturbing the reasonable commands of virtue. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The accession or secession of bodies from the 
earth’s surface perturb not the equilibration of 
either hemisphere. Brown. 

PERTURBA‘TION. n. 5. [ perturbatio, Lat. 
perturbation, French. ] 

1. Disquiet of mind ; deprivation of tran- 
quillity. 

Love was not in their looks, either to God, 
Nor to each other: but apparent guilt, 

And shame, and perturbation, and despair. 
Milton, P.L. 

The soul as it is more immediately and strongly 
affected by this part, so doth it manifest all its 
passions and perturbations by it. 

Ray on the Creation. 
VOL, III. 


PER 


2. Restlessness of passions. 
Natures, that have much heat, and great and 
violent desires and perturbations, are not ripe for 
action, till they have passed the meridian of their 
years. Bacon, Ess. 
3. Disturbance ; disorder ; confusion ; com- 
motion. 

Although the long dissentions of the two houses 
had had lucid intervals, yet they did ever hang 
over the kingdom, ready to break forth into new 
perturbations and calamities. Bacon. 


4. Cause of disquiet. 
O polish’d perturbation / golden care! 
That keep’st the ports of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night ; sleep with it now, 
Yet not so sound, and half so deeply sweet, 
As he, whose brow with homely biggen bound, 
Sleeps out the watch of night. Shaks. Hen. IV. 


5. Commotion of passions. 

Restore yourselves unto your temper, fathers ; 
And, without perturbation, hear me speak. 

B. Jonson. 

Pe rrurBator.t x. s. [perturbator, Lat. 

perturbateur, Fr.) Raiser of commo- 
tions. 

All which are to be employed against the per- 
turbators of the peace of Italy, until they be re- 
duced to the estate of not being able to keepe the 
field. Ld. Herbert, Hist. of Hen. VIII. p. 196. 

PertTU RBER.* n.s. [from perturb.] A dis- 
turber. 

It was high time for the archbishop and state to 
look strictly to these pertwrbers of our church’s 
happy quiet. 

Sir G. Paul, Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 55. 

Such — that were by the chancellor pronounced 


perturbers of the peace. 
A. Wood, Ann. Univ. Ox. (under the year 1279.) 


PERTU‘SED. adj. [ pertusus, Lat.] Bored; 
punched ; pierced with holes. Dict. 


Prertusion. n. s. [from pertusus, Lat.] 
1. The act of piercing or punching. 

The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates’s 
time was by stabbing or periusion, as it is performed 
in horses, Arbuthnot. 

2. Hole made by punching or piercing. 

An empty pot without earth in it, may be put 
over a fruit the better, if some few pertusions be 
made in the pot. Bacon. 

To PERVA‘DE. v. a. [pervado, Lat. ] 
1. To pass through an aperture; to per- 
meate. 

The labour’d chyle pervades the pores 
In all the arterial perforated shores. Blackmore. 

Paper dipped in water or oil, the oculus mundi 
stone steeped in water, linen-cloth oiled or var- 
nished, and many other substances soaked in such 
liquors as will intimately pervade their little pores, 
become by that means more transparent than other- 
wise, Newton, Opt. 

2. To pass through the whole extension. 

Matter, once bereaved of motion, cannot of 
itself acquire it again, nor till it be struck by 
some other body from without, or be intrinsically 
moved by an immaterial self-active substance, that 
can penetrate and pervade it. Bentley. 

What but God 
Pervades, adjusts, and agitates the whole? Thomson. 
Perva’sion. n. s. [from pervade.] The 
act of pervading or passing through. 

If fusion be made rather by the ingress and 
transcursions of the atoms of fire, than by the bare 
propagation of that,motion, with which fire beats 
upon the outside of the yeses: that contain the 
matter to be melted ; both'those kinds of fluidity, 
ascribed to saltpetre, will appear to be caused by 
the pervasion of a foreign body. Boyle. 

Perva'stve.* adj. [from pervasion.| Hay- 
ing power to pervade. 


PER ° 


Or suits him more the winter’s candied thorn 
When from each branch anneal’d, the works of frost 
Pervasive, radiant icicles depend ? 

Shenstone, Econ. P. iii, 
et reed adj. | pervers, Fr. perversus, 
at. 


1. Distorted from the right. 
Where nature breeds 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
; ‘ Milton, P.L. 
2. Obstinate in the wrong ; stubborn; un- 
tractable. 
‘Thou for the testimony of truth hast born 
Universal reproach ; far worse to bear 
Than violence ; for this was all thy care, 
To stand approv’d in sight of God, though worlds 
Judg’d thee perverse. Milton, P. L 
To so perverse a sex all grace is vain, ; 
It gives them courage to offend again, Dryden. 
3. Petulant; vexatious; peevish; desirous 
to cross and vex; eross. 
O gentle Romeo, 
If thou dost love, pronounte it faithfully 
Or if you think I am too quickly won, 4 
Dll frown and be perverse, and say thee nay. 
So thou wilt woo: but else not for the Aan 


Shakspeare. 
PERVE RSELY. adv. [from perverse.| With 


intent to vex; peevishly ; vexatiously ; 
. s ? 
spitefully; crossly; with petty malignity. 
Men perversely take up piques and displeasures 
at others, and then every opinion of the disliked 
person must partake of his fate. 
Decay of Christian Piety. 
Men that do not perversely use their words, A 


on purpose set themselves to cavil, seldom mistake 
the signification of the names of simple ideas 


hae Locke. 
A patriot is a dangerous post, 
When wanted by his country most, 
Perversely comes in evil times, 
Where virtues are imputed crimes. Swift 


PERVE RSENESS. n. s. [from perverse. | 


1. Petulance ; peevishness ; spiteful cross- 
ness. 
Virtue hath some perverseness ; for she will 
Neither believe her good, nor others’ ill. Donne. 
Her whom he wishes most shall seldom eain 
Through her perverseness ; but shall see her. gain’d 
By a far worse. Milton, P. L. 
The perverseness of my fate is such, 
That he’s not mine, because he’s mine too much. 


“yile 
When a friend in kindness tries \ le 
To shew you where your error lies, 

Conviction does but more incense ; 

Perverseness is your whole defence. Swift. 


2. Perversion; corruption. Not in use. 

Neither can this be meant of evil governours or 
tyrants; for they are often established as lawful 
potentates ; but of some perverseness and defection 
in the nation itself. Bacon 

{A «! ; 

PERVERSION. 7.8. [ perversion, Fr. from 

perverse.| The act of perverting; change 
to something worse. 

Women to govern men, slayes freemen, are 
much in the same degree; all being total viola- 
tions and perversions of the laws of nature and na-~ 
tions. Bacon. 

He supposes that whole reverend body are so 
far from disliking popery, that the hopes of enjoy- 
ing the abby lands would be an effectual incitement 
to their perversion. Swift. 

Perversity. n.s. [ perversité, Fr. from 
perverse. | Perverseness 3 Crossness, 

What strange perversity is this of man! 

When ’twas a crime to taste th’ inlightning tree, 
He could not then his hand refrain. Norris. 
PERVE RSIVE.* adj.[ from perverse.] Hay- 
ing power to corrupt, or turn from right 
to wrong. 
L 
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To PERVERT. v. a. [perverto, Lat. per- 

vertir, Fr. | 
1. To distort from the true end or purpose. 
Instead of good they may work ill, and pervert 
justice to extreme injustice. Spenser on Ireland. 
If thou scest the oppression of the poor, and 


i 
i 


{ 


violent perverting of justice in a province, marvel | 


not. 
Tf then his providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 
Our labour must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of evil. 
Milton, P. L. 
He has perverted my meaning by his glosses ; 
and interpreted my words into blasphemy, of which 
they were not guilty. Dryden. 
Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain this cave 
6f the nymphs with more piety than judgment ; 


and another person has perverted it into obscenity ; | 


and both allegorical. Broome. 


Ecclus. v. 8. | 


We cannot charge any thing upon their nature, | 


fill we take care that it is perverted by their edu- 
cation, Law. 


2. To corrupt; to turn from the right ; | 
opposed to convert, which is to turn | 


from the wrong to the right. 

The heinous and despiteful act 
Of Satan, done in Paradise, and how 
He in the serpent had perverted Eve, 

Her husband she, to taste the fatal fruit, 
Was known in heav’n. Milton, P. L. 

The subtle practices of Eudoxius, bishop of 
Constantinople, in perverting and corrupting the 
most pious emperor Valens. Waterland. 

PERVERTER. 7.8. [from pervert. | 
1. One that changes any thing from good 
to bad; a corrupter. 

Where a child finds his own parents his pervert- 
ers, he cannot be so properly born, as damned into 
the world. South. 

2. One who distorts any thing from the 
right purpose. 

He that reads a prohibition in a divine law, had 
need be well satisfied about the sense he gives it, 
lest he incur the wrath of God, and be found a 
perverter of his law. Stilling fleet. 

Perve’RTIBLE.} adj. (from pervert.] That 
may be easily perverted. 

There are many passages that have an evident 
character of harmless mirth and jollity ; which, 
although they are piquant, yet are not easily per- 
vertible to any disparagement of our neighbour. 

W. Mountague, Dev. Ess. P. i. (1648,) p. 131. 


To PERVE/STIGATE.* v. a. [ pervestigo, 


PE/RVIOUS. adj. [pervius, Lat. ] | 


2. Pervading ; permeating. 


Pr’rviousyess. 7. s. [from pervious. | Qua- 


Pr’rvis.* See PARVIs. 
PE’RUKE.¥ n.s. [perruque, Fr. Dr. John- 


To Pr’RvKE. v.a. [from the noun. ]} 


PER 


{ 


]. Admitting passage; capable of being. 


permeated. | 
The Egyptians used to say, that unknown dark- 
ness is the first principle of the world ; by darkness 
they mean God, whose secrets are pervious to no 
eye, Bp. Taylor. | 
Leda’s twins 
Conspicuous both, and both in act to throw 
Their trembling lances brandish’d at the foe, 
Nor had they miss’d; but he to thickets fled, 
Conceal’d from aiming spears, not pervious to the 
steed. Dryden. 
Those lodged in other earth, more lax and per- 
vious, decayed in tract of time, and rotted at length. | 
Woodward. 
This sense is | 


not proper. 
What is this little, agile, pervious fire, 
This flutt’ring motion which we call the mind ? 
Prior. 


lity of admitting a passage. 

The perviousness of our receiver to a body much 
more subtile than air, proceeded partly from the 
looser texture of that glass the receiver was made 
of, and partly from the enormous heat, which 
opened the pores of the glass. Boyle. 

There will be found another difference besides 
that of perviousness- Holder, Elem. of Speech. 


son.— Wachter derives this word from 
the Gr. avppiyos, (Dor. for cuppos,) signify- 
ing yellow; the first perukes consisting 
of hair of this light colour, which was 
anciently much esteemed.] A cap of 
false hair; a periwig. 

Neither was the use of perrugues unknown in 
those times, as may appear by this of the epigram- 
matist, [Martial,] “Calvo turpius est nihil co- 
mato.” Hakewill on Providence, p. 413. 

The deformity of their hair is usually supplied 
by borders and combings; also. by whole perukes, 
like artificial skulls, fitted to their heads. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p, 44. 

I put him on a linen cap, and his perwke over 
that. Wiseman. 
To 
dress in adscititious hair. 


Pe RUKEMAKER. n. 5. [peruke and maker.) 


A maker of perukes; a wigmaker. 


PES 


Tve perus’d her well ; 
Beauty and honour in her are so mingled, 
‘That they have caught the king. Shakspeare. 
Myself I then perus’d, and limb by limb 
Survey’d. Milton, P. L- 


Peru’serR.y n.s. [from peruse. | A reader ; 
Pp 3 


examiner. 

Marke herein his laboriouse and fruteful doinges, 
and ye shal fynde him no lesse profitable to us in 
the deserypcion of this particular nacyon, than were 
Strabo, Pliny, Ptholome, and other geographers, 
to their perusers, in the pycturinge out of the uni- 
yersall worlde. 

Bale, Leland’s New Year’s Gift, sign. H. 1. 

The difticulties and hesitations of every one will 

be according to the capacity of each peruser, and 
as his penctration into nature is greater or less. 

Woodward. 


Peru vian Bark.* See the second defini- 


tion of BARK. 


PESA’DE, 2. 8. 


Pesade is a motion a horse makes in 
raising or lifting up his forequarters, 
keeping his hind legs upon the ground 
without stirring. Farrier’s Dict. 


Pe’ssary. 2. s. [pessaire, Fr.] An oblong 


form of medicine, made to thrust up into 
the uterus upon some extraordinary oc- 

casions. 
Of cantharides, he prescribes five in a pessary, 
cutting off their heads and feet, mixt with myrrh, 
Arbuthnot, 


PEST.} x. s. [ peste, Fr. pestis, Lat. ] 
1. Plague; pestilence. See PestHoust. 


Let fierce Achilles 


The god propitiate, and the pest assuage. Pope. 


9. Any thing mischievous or. destructive. 


[ peste, Italian. ] 

Wretches, —the common poisoners of youth, 
equally desperate in their fortunes and their man~ 
ners, and getting their very bread by the damnation 
of souls. So that if any unexperienced young no- 
vice happens into the fatal neighbourhood of such 
pests, presently they are upon him, plying his full 
purse, and his empty pate, with addresses suit- 
able to his vanity. South, Serm. ii. 214. 

At her words the hellish pest 
Forbore. 

Of all virtues justice is the best ; 
Valour without it is a common pest. Waller. 

The pest a virgin’s face and bosom bears, 

High on her crown a rising snake appears, 
Guards her black front, and hisses in her hairs. 


Milton, P. I. 


PERU SAL.} 2.8. [from peruse. } 
1. The act of reading. 

_As pieces of miniature must be allowed a closer 
inspection, so this treatise requires application in 
the perusal. . Woodward. 

If upon a new perusal you think it is written in 
the yery spirit of the ancients, it deserves your care, 
and is capable of being improved. Atterbury. 

2, Examination. 

The jury, after a short perusal of the staff, de- 
clared their opinion by the mouth of their foreman, 
that the substance of the staff was British oak. 

Tatler, No. 265. 


To PERUSE. v. a. [per and use. ] 
1. To read. 


ie Pope. 
To PE'STER.} v. a. [ pester, Fr.) 
1. To disturb; to perplex; to harass; to 
turmoil. 
Who then shall blame 
His pester’d senses to recoil and start, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there ? Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
He hath not fail’d to pester us with message, 
Importing the surrender of those lands, Shaks. 
We are pestered with mice and rats, and to this 
end the cat is very serviceable. 
More against Atheism, 
A multitude of seribblers daily pester the world 
with their insufferable stuff. Dryden 
They did so much pester the church and delude 


Latin.] To find out by searching. 
Cockeram. 
PERVESTIGA’TION.* 2x. 5. [pervestigatio, 
Lat.] A diligent inquiry, or search after. 


In the pervestigation of the true and genuine 
text, it was perspicuously manifest to all men, that 
there was no argument more firm or certain to be 
relied on. Chillingworth, Rel. of Protestants. 

PERVICA’CIOUS. adj. [pervicax, Lat. ] 
Spitefully obstinate; peevishly contu- 
macious. 

Gondibert was in fight audacious, 

But in his ale most pervicacious. Denham. 

May private devotions be efficacious upon the 


mind of one of the most pervicacious young crea- 


Peruse this writing here, and thou shalt know 
The treason. Shakspeare, Rich. II. 


the people, that contradictions themselves asserted 


tures, Richardson, Clarissa. ‘The petitions being thus prepared, do you con- by Rabbies were equally revered by them as the 
PervicaciousLy. adv. [from pervicacious. | stantly set apart an hour in a day to peruse those skeen acs Se : South. 
With spiteful obstinacy. petitions. Peat. aoe sek! oe d ey noise ; ; 
Pervica’ciousness.t ) n. s. [pervicacia Carefully observe, whether he tastes the distin- Pe a al i eetaa heats) CPG nf Swift. 
> A if Ad guishing perfections or the specifick qualities of 2. To encumber. [ pesta, Ital. a crowd, or 
PERVICA CITY. Lat. from pervi- | — the author whom he peruses. - Addison, Spect. throng. | 
Pr RVICACY. cacious.| Spiteful | 2. To observe; to examine. Cloistered monks — which fill and pester every 
obstinacy. I hear the enemy ; city. Harmar, Tr. of Beza, (1587,) p. $51. 


It is pervicaciousness to deny, that he created 


Out some light horsemen, and peruse their wings. The churches, and new calendere, 
matter also, Bentley, Serm. p. 241. 


Shakspeare. Pester’d with mongrel saints. Bp. Hall, Sat. iv. 7. 
11 { 
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The people crowding near within the pester’d 
room. Drayton. 
Men, 
Confin’d and pester’d in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being. 
Milton, Comus. 
Pe’sterer. n.s. [from pester.| One that 
pesters or disturbs. : 
Pe’strrous. adj. [from pester.] Encum- 
bering; cumbersome. 


In the statute against vagabonds note the dislike | 
gaoling them, as that which | 
and of no open example. ° 

Bacon, Hen. VII. | 


Pe’sruouse-f n. s. [from pest and house.] 
with | 


the parliament had of 
was chargeable, pesterous, 


An hospital for persons infected 
the plague. 

Which kind of reasoning is just as if a man 
should go into a pest-house to learn a remedy 
against the plague. 

Aye we from noisome damps of pesthouse free? 
And drink our souls the sweet ethereal air ? 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence, ii. 68. 


Pe’stipuct.* n.s. [Lat. pestis and duco. | | 
That which conveys or brings contagion. | 


When I am but sick, and might infect, they 
[the friends of the diseased] have no remedy, but 
their absence, and my solitude. It is an excuse 
to them that are great, and pretend, and yet are 
joth to come; it is an inhibition to those who 
would truly come, because they may be made in- 
struments and pestiducts to the infection of others, 
by their coming. Donne, Devot. p. 94. 


Pestrrerous.f adj. [from pestifer, Lat. | 


1. Destructive; mischievous. 
Beware of the pestiferous see of Rome, that she 
make you not drunke with her pleasaunte wyne. 
Abp. Cranmer, Answ. to Bp. Gardiner, Pref. 
Such is thy audacious wickedness, 
Thy leud, pestiferous and dissentious pranks, 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shaks. 
You, that have discover’d secrets, and made such 
pestiferous reports of men nobly held, must die. 
Shakspeare. 
2. Pestilential ; malignant; infectious. 
A pestiferous contagion to the whole kingdom. 
Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. 2. 
It is easy to conceive how the steams of pestifer- 
ous bodies taint the air, while they are alive and 
hot. Arbuthnot. 
-PE/STILENCE.$ 2. s. [ pestilence, old 
Fr. pestilentia, Lat.| Plague; pest; 
contagious distemper. 
The red pestilence strike all trades in Rome, 
And occupations perish, Shakspeare. 
When my eyes beheld Olivia first, 
Methought she purg’d the air of pestilence. Shaks. 
The pestilence that walketh in darkness. 
Psalm xci. 6. 
There shall be famines, and pestilences, and 
earthquakes in divers places. St. Math. xxiv. 7. 


Pr’stivent.t adj. [ pestilent, Fr. pestilens, 
Latin. ] 
1. Producing plagues ; malignant. 


Great ringing of bells in populous cities dis- 


sipated pestilent air, which may be from the con- 
cussion of the air, and not from the sound. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


Hoary moulded bread the soldiers thrusting 


upon their spears railed against king Ferdinand, 
who with such corrupt and pestilent 
feed them. Knuolles. 

To those people that dwell under or near the 


equator, a perpetual spring would be a most pesti- 


lent and insupportable summer. Bentley. 


2, Mischievous; destructive: applied to 


things. 


There is nothing more contagious and pestilent 
than some kinds of harmony; than some nothing 


more strong and potent unto good. Hooker. 


South, Serm. vi. 199. | 
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Which precedent, of pestilent import, 
Against thee, Henry, had been brought, Daniel. 
"Phe world abounds with pestilent books, written 
against this doctrine. Swift, Miscell. 


3. Mischievous: applied to persons. 
We have found this man a pestilent fellow. 
Acts, xxiv. 5. 


4. In ludicrous language, it is used to ex- 


aggerate the meaning of another word. 
One pestilent fine, 
His beard no bigger though than thine, 
Walk’d on before the rest. ? 
Pestine NTIAL. adj. [pestilenciel, Fr. pes- 
tilens, Lat. | 

1. Partaking of the nature of pestilence ; 
producing pestilence ; infectious; con- 
tagious. 

These with the air passing into the lungs, infect 
the mass of blood, and lay the foundation of pesti- 
lential fevers. Woodward. 

Fire involv’d 
In pestilential vapours, stench and smoak. 
Addison. 
9, Mischievous ; destructive; pernicious. 

If government depends upon religion, then this 
shews the pestilential design of those that attempt 
to disjoin the civil and ecclesiastical interests. 

South. 
Pe’stitentiy.t adv. [from pestilent.] 
1. Mischievously ; destructively. 
2. In ludicrous language, so as to exagge- 
rate the meaning of another word. 


Suckling: 


The pretence of making people sagacious, and | 


pestilently witty ! 
Echard, Gr. 
PsstiLLa TION.} 2. s. [from pestle. See 


Pxestix.] The act of pounding or break- | 


ing in a mortar. 

The best diamonds are comminuble, and so far 
from breaking hammers, that they submit unto 
pestillation, and resist not any ordinary pestle. 


Brown, Vulg, Err. | 


PE’STLE.F 2. s. [ pestail, old French; 


pistillum, Latin. ] An instrument with 
which any thing is broken in a mortar. 
What real alteration can the beating of the 


pestle make in any body, but of the texture of it? 
Locke. 


Upon our vegetable food the teeth and jaws act 


as the pesile and mortar. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Pe’stre of Pork.f n. s. A gammon of 


bacon. Avery old expression. Huloet 
and Barret give it. And the Exmore 


dialect yet calls a leg of pork by this | 


name. 
With shaving you shine like a pestle of porke. 


Damon and Pythias. | 
To Pr’stine* v.n. [from the noun.] To, 


use a pestle. 
It will be a pesiling device : 

your enemy’s practices to powder. 
B. Jonson, Epicoene. 


it will pound all 


of the Cont. of the Clergy, p-43. | 


PET. 2.s. [This word is of doubtful | 


bread would 


etymology ; froin despit, Fr. or impetus, 

Lat. or perhaps jt may be derived some | 
way from petit, as it implies only a little 
fame or fret. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius 
derives it from the Su. Goth. peit, an 
interjection expressing dislike or con- | 
tempt. It may be from the Italian pedto, | 
the breast, Dr. Jamieson says; to be in 
a pet, thus signifying to retain something 
in one’s breast. Huloet renders pettish | 
into the Lat. wnpetuosus 5 thus seeming | 
to countenance the proposed Lat. ety- | 
mon, impetus. ] 


ee £ 


1. A slight passion ; a slight fit of peevish- 


ness. 
Tf all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulse, 
Drink-the clear stream, and nothing wear but 
frieze, 
The All-giver would be unthankt, would be un- 
prais’d. Milton, Comus. 
Tf we cannot obtain every vain thing we ask, our 
next business is to take pef at the refusal. 
L’ Estrange. 
Life, given for noble purposes, must not be 
thrown up ina pet, nor whined away in love. 
Collier. 
They cause the proud their visits to delay, 


And send the godly in a pet to pray. Pope. 


29. A lamb taken into the house, and 


brought up by hand; a cade lamb : 
hence any creature that is fondled and 
indulged. See Pear. [probably from 
petit, little. } 

The other has transferred the amorous passions 
of her first years to the love of cronies, pets, and. 
favourites, with which she is always surrounded. 

Tatier, No. 266. 
To Pur.* v.a. [from the noun.] To treat 
as a pet; to fondle; to indulge. A 
petted child is a very common phrase in 
the north of England. 
ToPer.* v. . [from the noun.| Totake 
offence; to be in a slight passion 
He, sure, is queasy-stomached that must pet, and 


puke, at such a trivial circumstance. 
Feltham, Res. B. 2. R, 2. 
PETAL. n. s. [petalum, Lat.] 

Petal is a term in botany, signifying 
those fine coloured leaves that compose 
the flowers of all plants: whence plants 
are distinguished into monopetalous, 
whose flower is one continued leaf; tri- 
petalous, pentapetalous, and polypetal- 
ous, when they consist of three, five, or 
many leaves. Quincy. 

Pe’ raLism.* ns. [weradioucs, Gr. from 
aicanoy, a leaf; petalisme, Fr.] A form 
or sentence of banishment among the 
Syracusans, writing his name, whom 
they would be rid of, in an olive leaf. 

Cotgrave. 

I wonder why Mr, Harrington — did not men- 
tion the petalism of Syracuse as well as the ostra- 
cism of Athens, in imitation of which it was in- 


yented. 
Bp. Wren, Monarchy Asserted, (1659,) p. 144. 


Pe’ratous. adj. [from petal.] Having 
petals. 
PETAR. n. s. [petard, Fr. petardo, 


Pre TARD. \ Ital. ] 

A petard is an engine of metal, almost 
in the shape of an hat, about seven 
inches deep, and about five inches over 
at the mouth; when charged with fine 
powder well beaten, it is covered witha 
madrier or plank, bound down fast with 
ropes, running through handles, which 
are round the rim near the mouth of it: 
this petard is applied to gates or barriers 
of such places as are designed to be 
surprized, to blow them up: they are 
also used in countermines to break 
through into the enemies galleries. 

Military Dict. 
Tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar. Shaks. Hamlet. 
. Find all his having and his holding, 
Redue’d t’ eternal noise and scolding ct 
LZ 
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The conjugal petard that tears 
Down all portcullises of ears. Hudibras. 
PETE CHL#* n.s. [Latin.] In medi- 
cine, pestilential spots. 
A vast number of the true petechie, purple as 
violets, made their appearance. 
Fordyce on the Muriat. Acid. p.13. 
Perer'cHIAL. adj. [from petechie, Lat.] 
Pestilentially spotted. 
In London are many fevers with buboes and 
carbuncles, and many petechial or spotted fevers. 
Arbuthnot. 
Pre TeREL.* n.s. A kind of sea bird. 
The peterels, to which sailors have given the 
name of mother Carey’s chickens. 
Hawhkesworth’s Voyages. 
Prrer-PENCE.* 7.5. A tribute or tax 
formerly paid by this country to the 
pope, otherwise called Romescot, viz. a 
penny for every house, payable at Lam- 
mas day. Bullokar. 
We pay no peler-pence, we run not to Rome 
market to buy trash. 
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I return only yes or no to questionary and | PETRI'FICK. ad}. [petrificus, Lat.] Having 


petilionary epistles of half a yard long. Swift. 


Petitioner. x.s. [from petition.] One 


who offers a petition. 

When you have received the petitions, and it 
will please the petitioners well to deliver them into 
your own hand, let your secretary first read them, 
and draw lines under the material parts. Bacon. 

What pleasure can it be to be encumbered with 
dependences, thronged and surrounded with peti- 
tioners ? South. 

Their prayers are to the reproach of the petitioners, 
and to the confusion of vain desires. L’ Estrange. 

His woes broke out, and begg’d relief 
With tears, the dumb petitioners of grief. Dryden. 

The Roman matrons presented a petition to the 
fathers; this raised so much raillery upon the 
petitioners, that the ladies never after offered to 
direct the lawgivers of their country. Addison. 


Pe‘ritory.} adj. ( petitorius, Lat. petitotre, 


Fr.] Petitioning ; claiming the pro- 
perty of any thing. Bullokar. 


Oft have I season’d savoury periods 


the power to change to stone. 
The aggregated soil 
Death with his mace petrifick, cold and dry, 
As with a trident, smote. Milton, P. L. 
Winter’s breath, 
A nitrous blast that strikes petrifick death. Savage. 
To Pr triry. v. a. [ petrefier, Fr. petra and 
Jio, Latin. J 
1. To change to stone. 
A few resemble petrified wood. Woodward. 
2. To make callous; to make obdurate. 
Schism is markt out by the Apostle to the He- 
brews, as a kind of petrifying crime, which induces 
induration. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
Though their souls be not yet wholly petrified, 
yet every act of sin makes gradual approaches to it, 
Decay of Chr. Piety. 
Full in the midst of Euclid dip at once, 
And petrify a genius to a dunce. Pope. 
Who stifle nature, and subsist on art, 
Who coin the face, and petrify the heart. Young. 
To Perrivy. v.n. To become stone. 


Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, p. 238. With sugar’d words, to delude Gustus’ taste : — Like Niobe we marble grow, 


Pr’rer-wort. n.s. [Ascyron.] <A plant And oft perfum’d my petitory style And petrify with grief. Dryden. 
PETIT di = Fr = 2 Ss ll: E 1 ‘ With civit-speech, to entrap Olfactus’ nose ! PETROL. le. F 
A oi aay [Frene 1] mall; uttle ; Brewer, Com. of Lingua, A.i. 8. 1. | Perro’ LEuM. TeiSs [petro 2) r.] 
onsiderable. Se Re 
an BAAN cond Pe ieve eee ese atta PETRE. n. §. [from petra, a stone. | Petrol or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, 
eeies Harmar, Tr. of Beza, (1587,) p. 415. Nitre ; salt petre. See NiIvReE. black, floating on the water of springs. 
Do but view what petife things swell men up: Powder made of impure and greasy petre, hath Woodward. 


but a weak emission, and gives but a faint report. 
Brown. 
The vessel was first well nealed to prevent crack- 
ing, and covered to prevent the falling in of any 


the stage never presented the pride of a constable 
so really, as it is frequently to be found in men 
under that burdensome honour! I dare say Solo- 
mon, nay kings, at this day, hold their sceptres 


PerRONEL. x. s. [ petrinal, Fr.j A pistol; 
a small gun used by a horseman. 
And he with petronel upheav’d, 
Instead of shield, the blow receiv’d : 


with more humility, than those small officers their thing, that might unseasonably kindle the petre. *15 onueeis ‘ 
staves ! Whitlock, Mann. of the Eng, p. 398. : Sep elie 4 ‘ Boyle. The’ pun recoil @ taal ene Hudibras. 
By what small, petit hints does the mind catch Nitre, while it is in its native state, is called | Pu’rricoat. n.s. [petit and coat.| The 
hold of, and recover, a vanishing notion ? petre-salt ; when refined, salt-petre. Woodward. lower part of a woman’s dress. 
South, Serm. i. 802.| PeTRE’sceNT. adj. [petrescens, Latin.] What trade art thou, Feeble? — A woman’s 
PETITION. n.s. [ petitio, Lat. ] Growing-stone : becoming stone. taylor, sir. — Wilt thou make as many holes in an 
1. Request; intreaty ; supplication; prayer. A cave, from whose arched roof there dropped enemy’s battle, as thou hast done in a woman’s 
We must propose unto all men certain petitions down a petrescent liquor, which oftentimes before petticoat £ i Shakspeare. 
incident and very material in causes of this nature. it could fall to the ground congealed, Boyle. Mebane mera pera 
pater: 7 dds Noyes ike little mice, stole in and out, 
MiEseetnen Sein sep ie CTION. x. s. [from petrifacio,| ‘4, if they fear’d the light. Swelling. 
Ts, that his noble grace would have some pity : . It is a great compliment to the sex, that the vir- 
Upon my wretched women, Shakspeare. il The act of turning to stone; the state tues are generally shewn in petticoats. Addison. 
Let my life be given at my petition, and my| of being turned to stone. To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, 
people at my request. Esther, vii. 3. Its concretive spirit has the seeds of petrifaction We trust th’ important charge, the EROS 5 . 
Thou didst choose this house to be called by thy and gorgon within itself. Brown. es Have prem pow niehegeeusier fence tonal; 
mane ato be atau of pyer and peitin fr] 2, ‘That which is made stone. arte ne eee tM Sh 
We muse not only send up petitions and shou, ats ae ee ee Pat ee ee To PE TTIFOG.* »v.n [ etit and ouer 
now and then to heaven, but must go ough all ae ores, minerals, stones, and other natural F S I 4 ot P 4 cs eee 
our worldly business with a heavenly spirit. Hicks Le dj £ Ene: To She theRecne ene b, een 
2. Single branch or article ofa prayer. Bip PST eRe Epo OMS Cay C1; What ‘tuarvel if it cheered them to see some 


ae 5 iS 3 a ine . xT ya 5 
Then pray’d that she might still possess his heart, Lat.] Having the power to form stone store of their friends, and in the Roman, not the 


And no pretending rival share a part ; There are many to be found, which are but the Se ies pre 

I er = tee 3 5 pettifogging sense, their clients so near about them ! 
his last petition heard of all her pray’r. o lapidescences and petrifactive mutation of bodies. t Soe 3 : i : 
Au petition her pray’r. Dryden. P petrift Bates Milton, Eiconoclast. § 4, 


To Peri’tion. v. a. [from the noun.] To D . ere 
solicit; to anette : To Perri FICATE.* v. a. [ petrifacto takes no money, but pettifogs gratis, 
You have petition’d all the gods To petrify. Not PONE BOSE, Butler, Charac. 
For my prosperity. Shakspeare, Coriol. _ Though our hearts petrificated were, Pe'rriroGcER. n. s. [corrupted from pet- 
The mother petitioned her goddess to bestow|  ©&t caused’st thou thy law be graven there, tivoguer ; petit and voguer, Fr.] A petty 


upon them the greatest gift that could be given, And set a guardian o’er °t, that never dies. “1: 
2 ‘ 7 J. Hall, Poems, (1646,) p. 96. small-rate lawyer. 


He is a common barreter for his pl ; 
: Lat.] pleasure, that 


Addison. Th a ue . 
“ae . % ba A , - : e worst conditioned and least cliented petivo- 
Peri TIONARILY. adv. [from petitrionary. | ee TION.T n.s. [ petrification, Fr. guers get, under the sweet bait of revenge, more 
By way of begging the question. rom petrify. | plentiful prosecution of actions, 
This doth but petitionarily infer a dextrality in| 1. A body formed by changing other mat- Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
the heavens, and we may as reasonably conclude a ter to stone. Your pettifoggers damn their souls 


right and left laterality in the ark of Noah. To share with knaves in cheating fools. Hudibras. 


In these strange pelrifications, the hardening of 


z ; one Brown. the bodies seems to be effected principally, if not Consider, my deat, hav indecent it is to’ aban= 
PETI TIONARY. adj. [from petition. ] only, as in the induration of the fluid substances don your shop and follow pettifozgers; there is 
1. Supplicatory ; coming with petitions. of an egg into a chick, by altering the disposition hardly a plea between two country esquires about 

Pasion thy petitionary countrymen, Shaks.| of their parts. Boyle. sess eee you draw pore a rang 

t is our base petitionary breath 9 ‘ Date : UOMLUTEOL sels Lathes 

Thanplowecen is fie AES SO ea Tonsan: 2. Obduraely ; callousness. x Physicians are apt to despise empyrics, lawyers, 
ome ae} was observed long ago by Epictetus, that peltifoggers, and merchants, pedlars Swift. 

2. Containing petitions or requests. there were some persons that would deny the plain- Sie ae inept bee 
Petitionary prayer belongeth only to such as are est and most evident truths; and this state and Perriro GGERY.* eee [from pettifogger. | 

in themselves impotent, and standin need of relief | condition he terms a petrification or mortification The practice of a pettifogger ; trick ; 


from others, Hooker. of the mind. Hallywell, Melampron. p. 1. quibble. 
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The last and lowest sort of their arguments, that 
men purchased not their tithe with their land, and 
such like pettifoggery, I omit. 

Milton, Means to remove Hirelings out of the Church. 

Whence tedious suits, crafty pleadings, quirks 
of law, and pettifoggeries will necessarily creep in. 

Barrow, Serm. on the Unity of the Church. 


Pe'rriness. x. s. [from petty.] Smallness ; 
littleness ; inconsiderableness ; unim- 
portance. 

The losses we have borne, the subjects we 
Have lost, and the disgrace we have digested ; 

To answer which, bis pettiness would bow under. 
4 Shakspeare. 

Perrisu.$ adj. [from pet.]  Fretful; 
peevish. 

They [melancholy persons] are apt to mistake 
and amplify; testy, pettish, peevish, and ready to 
snarle upon every small occasion. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 185. 

There are those who are pettish and crabbed in 
youth; there are contrarily those who are mild, 
gentle, sociable, in their decayed years. 

~ Bp. Hall, Balm of Gilead. 

Nor doth their childhood prove their innocence ; 

They’re froward, petiish, and unus’d to smile. 
Creech. 

Pe'rrisuiy.* adv. [from pettish.] Ina 
pet. 

Pettishly, ridiculously, 

To fling away your fortune. 
Beaum. and Fl. Mad Lover. 

Per TTIsHNESs. 2. s. [from pettish.] Fretful- 
ness ; peevishness. 

Like children, when we lose our favourite 
plaything, we throw away the rest in a fit of 
pettishness. Collier. 

Pe rriToEs.} x. s. [ petty and toe.] 

1. The feet of a sucking pig. 

Cheap sallads, sliced beef, giblets, and pettitoes, 
to fill up room. Beaum. and Fl. Wom. Hater. 


9. Feet in contempt. 

My good clown grew so in love with the wench’s 
song, that he would not stir his pettitoes, till he had 
both tune and words. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 

PETTO.} n.s. [Italian.] The breast ; 
figuratively privacy : as, “in petto,” i. e. 
in reserve, in secrecy. 

The employments of treasurer of the navy, and 
secretary at war, were to be kept in petto till the 

_ dissolution of parliament. Ld. Chesterfield. 

PE’TTY.} adj. [ petit, Fr. Dr. Johnson. — 
Serenius derives it from the Goth. patte, 
a boy; others from petus, Lat. small, 
or from putillus,a dwarf, dimin. of putus, 
an old word for small; others from the 
Heb. pethi, small. The Su. Goth, ped 
is also small.] Small; inconsiderable; 
inferiour ; little. 

When he had no power ; 

But was a petty servant to the state, 
He was your enemy. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

It is a common experience, that dogs know the 
dog-killer ; when, as in time of infection, some 
petty fellow is sent out to kill the dogs. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

It importeth not much, some petty alteration or 

. difference it may make, Bacon. 

Will God incense his ire 
For such a petty trespass ? Milton, P. L. 

From thence a thousand lesser poets sprung, 
Like petty princes from the fall of Rome. 

: Denham. 
They believe one only chief and great God, 
which hath been from all eternity ; who when he 
proposed to make the world, made first other gods 
of a principal order ; and after, the sun, moon, and 
Stars as petty gods. Stilling fleet. 
By all I have read of petty Commonwealths, 

as well as the great ones, it seems to me, that a 
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free people do of themselves divide into three 
powers. Swift. 
Bolonia water’d by the petty Rhine. Addison. 
Can an example be given, in the whole course 
of this war, where we have treated the pettiest 
prince, with whom we have had to deal, in so 
contemptuous a manner ? Swift. 
Pre’rrycuars.* n. s. [motacilla hippolais.] 
A kind of wagtail; called in some parts 
of the north the beam-bird, from its 
nesting under beams in buildings. 


Pr’rrycoy. x. s. [gnaphalium minus.] An 


herb. Ainsworth. 
Pr’ruLANcE.) 7. s. [ petulance, Fr. petu- 
PE’ TULANCY. lantia, Lat.] Sauciness ; 


peevishness ; wantonness. 

It was excellently said of that philosopher, that 
there was a wall or parapet of teeth set in our 
mouth, to restrain the petulancy of our words. 

B. Jonson. 

Such was others’ pelulancy, that they joyed to 
see their betters shamefully outraged and abused. 

King Charles. 

Wise men knew that which looked like pride in 
some, and like pelulance in others, would, by ex- 
perience in affairs and conyersation amongst men, 
be in time wrought off. Clarendon. 

However their numbers, as well as their in- 
solence and perverseness increased, many instances 
of petulancy and scurrility are to be seen in their 
pamphlets, Swift. 

There appears in our age a pride and petulancy 
in youth, zealous to cast off the sentiments of 
their fathers and teachers. Watts, Logick. 


PE’TULANT-F adj. [petulans, Lat. petu- 
lant, French. } 
1. Saucy ; perverse ; abusive. 

Many are of so petulant a spleen, and have that 
figure ‘*sarcasmus’’ so often in their mouths, so 
bitter, so foolish, that they cannot speak, but they 
must bite. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p.149. 

Not a stridulous jay; not a petulant sparrow. 

Bp. Hall, Beauty and Unity of the Church. 

If the opponent sees victory to incline to his 
side, let him shew the force of his argument, with- 
out too importunate and petulant demands of an 
answer, Watts. 

2. Wanton ; licentious. 

The tongue of a man is so petulant, and his 
thoughts so variable, that one should not lay 
too great stress upon any present speeches and 
opinions. Spectator. 

Pr’ruLantLy.} adv. [from petulant.) 
1. With petulance; with saucy pertness. 

It is the most enormous sauciness that can 
he imagined, to speak petwlantly or pertly concern- 
ing him [God]. Barrow, Serm. i, 182. 

2. Wantonly ; licentiously. : 
My flowery wreaths they petulantly spoil, 
And rob my crystal lamps of feeding oil. 
Parnell, Homer's Batrach. B. 2. 
Peru Lcous.* adj. [ petulcus, Lat.] Wan- 
ton; frisking. Not in use. 

What does the pape or Christian pastour do 
in this case? When the tumult is once raised, and 
a disorder begun in any part of his flock by some 
proud turbulent spirit amongst them, the pape first 
whistles him and his petulcous rams into order by 
charitable admonition, which stil! increases louder 
by degrees, Cane’s Fiat Luz, &c. (1665,) p. 151. 

PEW. n. s. [ puye, Dutch.] A seat inclosed 
in a church. 

When sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, 
he did use, at mass, to sit in the chancel, and 
his lady in a pew. Bacon. 

Should our sex take it into their heads to wear 
trunk breeches at church, a man and his wife would 
fill a whole pew. Addison. 

She decently, in form, pays heay’n its due ; 
And makes a civil visit to her pew, Young. 
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To Pew.* ».a. [from the noun.] To 

furnish with pews. Ash. 
Pr’wet. n. s. [piewit, Dutch, vannellus.] 
1. A water fowl. 

We reckon the dip-chick, so named of his 

diving and littleness, puffins, pewets, meawes. 
Carew. 
2. The lapwing. Ainsworth. 
PE WFELLOW.* n.s. [ pew and fellow.] A 
companion. Dr. Johnson has the fol- 
lowing remark on this word as it is used 
by Shakspeare. “ Pewfellow seems to 
be companion. We have now a new 
phrase, nearly equivalent, by which we 
say of persons in the same difficulties, 
that they are in the same box.” Sir J. 
Hawkins added, that the word was then 
in use, i.e. about halfa century since. 
This carnal cur 
Prays on the issue of his mother’s body, 
And makes her pewfellow with others’ moan. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 
The pewfellow to pride is self-love, and no less 
enemy to peace. Bp. Hall, Peace-Maker, §.8. 
PEWTER. x. s. [peauter, Teutonick. 
V. Kilian, who notices the French 
espeautre, but not the old word peutre, 
which Lacombe states to have been in 
use in 1220.1] 
1. A compound of metals; an artificial 
metal. 
Nine parts or more of tin, with one of 
regulus of antimony, compose pewter. 
Pemberton. 
Coarse pewter is made of fine tin and lead. 
Bacon. 

The pewter, into which no water could enter, 
became more white, and liker to silver, and 
less flexible. Bacon. 

Pewter dishes, with water in them, will not 
melt easily, but without it they will; nay, butter 
or oil, in themselves inflammable, yet, by their 
moisture, will hinder melting. Bacon, 

2. The plates and dishes in a house. 

The eye of the mistress was wont to make her 

pewter shine. Addison. 
Pre wreEreR. n.s. [from pewter.] A smith 
who works in pewter. 

He shall charge you and discharge you with the 
motion of a pewierer’s hammer. Shaks. Hen. IV. 

We caused a skilful pewterer to close the ves- 
sel in our presence with soder exquisitely, Boyle. 

Perxity.* n.s. [from pecto, Lat. to comb. | 
The nap or shag of cloth. Coles. 

PHANO MENON. n.s. See PHENOMENON. 
This has sometimes phenomena in the 
plural. [¢2tvomevov, Greek.] An appear- 
ance in the works of nature. 

The paper was black, and the colours intense 
and thick, that the phenomenon might be conspi- 
cuous. Newton. 

Pua’‘eTon.* n. s. [phaeton, Fr. so called 
in allusion to Phaeton, the fabled driver 
of the chariot of the sun.] A kind of 
lofty open chaise upon four wheels. 

Like Nero, he’s a fiddler, charioteer, 

Or drives his phaeton, in female guise. 
Young, Night Th. 5. 

At Blagraye’s once upon a time, 

There stood a phaeton sublime : 
Unsullied by the dusty road, 
Its wheels with recent crimson glow’d. 
Warton, Phaeton and One-Horse Chair. 


PHAGEDE'NA. n.s. [eaySave; from 
odye, edo, to eat.] An ulcer, where the 
sharpness of the humours eats away the 
flesh. 


Delian. 


Puacepe’nick. \ adj. [phagedenique, Fr.} 
Puacepe Nous. | Eating; corroding. 
Phagedenick medicines, are those 
which eat away fungous or proud 
flesh. Dict. 
A bubo, according to its malignancy, either 
proves easily curable, or terminates in a phageden- 
ous ulcer with jagged lips. Wiseman, Surg: 
When they are very putrid and corrosive, which 
circumstances give them the name of foul phagede- 
nick ulcers, some spirits of wine should be added 
to the fomentation. Sharp. 
Pua’Lanx. n. s. [ phalanax, Lat. phalange, 
Fr.] A troop of men closely embodied. 
Far otherwise th’ inviolable saints, 
Tn cubic phalane firm, advanc’d entire 
Invulnerable, impenetrably arm’d, Milton, P. L. 
The Grecian phalanx, moveless as a tow’r, 

On all sides batter’d, yet resists his pow’r. Pope. 
PHA’NTASM. N. 8. [ozvlacpa, Greek ; 
PHANTA‘SMA. {  phantasma, Lat. phan- 

tasme, Fr.] Vain and airy appearance ; 

something appearing only to imagin- 
ation. 


All the interim is 


Like a phantasma or a hideous dream. Shaks. 

This armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in 
court 

A phantasm, a monarcho, and one that makes 
sport 

To the prince and his book-mates. Shaks. 


They believe, and they believe amiss, because 
they be but phantasms or apparitions. 

Ralegh, Hist. 

If the great ones were in forwardness, the 
people were in fury, entertaining this airy body or 
phantasm with incredible affection ; partly out of 
their great devotion to the house of York, partly 
out of proud humour. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Why, 
Tn this infernal vale first met, thou call’st 
Me father, and that phantasm call’st my son. 
Milton, P. L.- 

Assaying, by his devilish art, to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions, as he list, phantasms and dreams. 

Milton, P. L. 
PHANTA‘STICAL. 
PHANTA STICK. 
PHa’ntasy.* See FANTASY. 
Paa’nrom. x. s. [phantome, Fr.] 
1. A spectre; an apparition. 

If he cannot help believing, that such things he 
saw and heard, he may stil] have room to believe 
that, what this airy phantom said is not absolutely 
to be relied on. Atterbury. 

A constant vapour o’er the palace flies ; 
Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise ; 
Dreadful as hermits’ dreams in haunted shades, 
Or bright as visions of expiring maids. Pope. 


2. A fancied vision. 

Restless and impatient to try every overture of 
preseat happiness, he hunts a phantom he can never 
overtake. Rogers. 

As Pallas will’d, along the sable skies, 

To calm the queen, the phantom sister flies. Pope. 
PHARISA‘ICAL.F \ adj. Ritual; exter- 
PHARISA'ICK. f nally religious, from 

the sect of the Pharisees, whose religion 

consisted almost wholly in ceremonies ; 
proud; contemptuous ; hypocritical. 

The causes of superstition are pleasing and sen- 
sual rites, excess of outward and pharisaical holi- 
ness, over-great reverence of traditions, which can- 
not but load the church. ; Bacon. 

With every little or offensive thing they, who 
are proud and pharisaical, will be scandalled, 

Toohker’s Fabr. of the Ch. (1604,) p. 75. 

Cynical clouds, and pharisaick frowns. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 191. 


i See FANTASTICAL. 
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Suffer us not to be deluded with pharisatcal 
washings instead of Christian reformers. 
King Charles. 
PHARISAICALNESS.* 7.5. [from pharisa- 
ical.] Pharisaical observance of rituals. 
Their many kinds of superstitions, and phari- 
saicalness. Puller, Mod. of the Ch. of Eng. p- 489. 
Pua‘risaisM.* ». s. [from Pharisee.] 
The notions and conduct of a Pharisee. 
That was never censured in him as a piece of 
pharisaism, or hypocrisy. 
Hammond, Pract. Catech. B. 3. § 4. 
In this many of the Romanists and enthusiasts 
exceedingly agree, as acted by the same spirit and 
practice of pharisaism. 
Puller, Mod. of the Ch. of Eng. p- 4 
Pride of every kind, and in every shape, exalt- 
ing itself, whether in Judaical pharisaism, or in 
Gentile philosophy, shall be made low, and sub- 
dued to the obedience of Christ. 

Bp. Horne, Consid. on St. John the Bapt. p. 112. 
Puanisr’an.* adj. [from Pharisee.] Fol- 
lowing the practice of the Pharisees. 

All of them pharisean disciples, and bred up in 
their doctrine. Milton, Colasterion. 
Pua’risee.* n. s. [from the Heb. pharash, 
to divide.] One of a sect among the 
Jews, whose religion consisted almost 
wholly in ceremonies; and whose pre- 
tended holiness occasioned them to hold 
at a distance, or separate themselves 
from, not only Pagans, but all such 


Jews as complied not with their peculi- 
arities. 

Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

St. Matt. v. 20. 

Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which is 
within the cup and the platter, that the outside of 
them may be clean also. St. Malt. xxiii. 26. 

PHARMACEUTICAL-J J adj. [papuanevtinds, 

PHARMACE UTICK. from gapuanevo. | 
Relating to the knowledge or art of 
pharmacy, or preparation of medicines. 

We shall now in the last place have recourse to 
chirurgical and pharmaceutical remedies. 

Ferrand on Love Melanch. p. 336. 

The apprentice shall read some good pharma- 
ceutical, botanick, and chymical institutions. 

Sir W. Petty, Adv. to Harilib, p. 16. 

PHARMACOLOGIST. n. s. [pappaxoy and 
afyo.] One who writes upon drugs. 

The osteocolla is recommended by the pharma- 
cologists as an absorbent and conglutinator of 
broken bones. Woodward on Fossils. 

PHARMACO’LOGY. 7. s. [ pappyaxov and 
aéyo.] The knowledge of drugs and 
medicines. 

PHARMACOPOF TA. 2. S. [Pepuanay and rao; 
pharmacopte, Fr.] A dispensatory; a 
book containing rules for the composi- 
tion of medicines. 


PHARMACOPOLIST. x. S- [pepyaxoy and 
mero; pharmacopole, Fr.) An apothe- 
cary ; one who sells medicines. 

PHA/RMACY. n. s. [from dpyanoy, a 
medicine ; pharmacie, Fr.| The art or 
practice of preparing medicines; the 
trade of an apothecary. 

Tach dose the goddess weighs with watchful eye, 


So nice her art in impious pharmacy. Garth. 
Pua‘ro.t ) x. s. [from pharos in Egypt.] 
Pua’‘ros. A light-house; a lantern 
PHARE. from the shore to direct 

sailors. 


P HE 


So high nevertheless it is, [the peak of Teneriff, } 
as in serene weather it is seen 120 English miles, 
which some double ; serving as an excellent pharo. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 3. 

He augmented and repaired the port of Ostia, 

built a pharos or light-house. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Pua‘Rsanc.* See PARASANG. 


PHARYNGO TOMY. 7.5. [pepuyé and réyve. | 
The act of making an incision into the 
wind-pipe, used when some tumour in 
the throat hinders respiration. 

Pua’sexs. n. s. [phaseoli, Lat.] French 
beans. Ainsworth. 

Pua'sis. 2.s. In the plural phases. [gaosc; 
phase, Fr.] Appearance exhibited by 
any body: as the changes of the moon. 

All the hypotheses yet contrived, were built 
upon too narrow an inspection of the phases of the 
universe, Glanville. 

He o’er the seas shall love, or fame pursue ; 
And other months, another phasis view ; 

Fixt to the rudder, he shall boldly steer, 
And pass those rocks which Tiphys us’d to fear. 
Creech. 

Puasm.f ) 2. s. [geopa.] Appearance ; 

ren ea phantom; fancied apparition. 

Thence proceed many aereal fictions and phasms, 
and chimeras, created by the vanity of our own 
hearts or seduction of evil spirits, and not planted 
in them by God. » Hammond. 

In gross darkness the phasma having assumed a 
bodily shape, or other false representation, 

Sir I. Herbert, Trav. p. 374. 

Such phasms, such apparitions, are most of those 
excellencies which men applaud in themselves, 

Decay of Chr. Piety, p. 83. 

Pue/asant. n.s. [faisan, Fr. phascanus, 
from Phasis, the river of Colchos.] A 
kind of wild cock. 

The hardest to draw are tame birds ; as the cock, 
peacock, and pheasant. Peacham on Drawing. 
Preach as I please, { doubt our curious men 
Will chuse a pheasant still before a hen. Pope. 

Pueer.} x.s. A companion, See Fear, 
and Frere, 

To Pursse. v.a. [perhaps to fease.] To 
comb; to. fleece; to curry. See To 
FEAzE. 

An he be proud with me, I'll pheese his pride. 

Shakspeare. 

PHENICOPTER. n. 8. [paisxsnle9@» ; phent- 
copterus, Lat. ] A kind of bird, which 
is thus described by Martial : 


Dat mihi penna rubens nomen, sed lin- 
gua gulosis 
Nostra sapit ; quid si garrula lingua 
Soret? 

He blended together the livers of giltheads, 
the brains of pheasants and peacocks, tongues of 
phenicopters, and the melts of lampreys. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

Pue’nix. n. s. [QoimE; pheenia, Latin.] 
The bird which is supposed to exist 
single, and to rise again from its own 


ashes. , 
There is one tree, the phenix throne ; one phentx 
At this hour reigning there. Shaks. Tempest. 


To all the fowls he seems a phenia. 

Milton, P. L- 
Having the idea of a phenix in my mind, the 

first enquiry is, whether such a thing does exist? 
Locke. 
PHENO MENON. 7.8. [palvojevov ; phenomene, 
Fr. it is therefore often written pheno- 
menon; but being naturalised, it has— 
changed the @, which is not in the En- 
glish language, toe. But if it has the — 


PHI 


original plural termination phenomena, 
it should, I think, be written with @.] 


1. Appearance; visible quality. 

Short-sighted minds are unfit to make philoso- 

phers, whose business it is to describe, in compre- 
hensive theories, the phenomena of the world and 
their causes. } Burnet. 
These are curiosities of little or no moment to 
the understanding the phenomenon of nature, 
Newton. 
The most considerable phenomenon, belonging 
to terrestrial bodies, is gravitation, whereby all 
bodies in the vicinity of the earth press towards its 
centre. Bentley, Serm. 
9. Any thing that strikes by any new ap- 
pearance. 
Pur’on.* n.s. [In heraldry.] The barbed 
iron head of a dart. 
PHIAL. n.s. [phiala, Lat. phidle, Fr.] 
_A small bottle. 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole 
With juice of cursed bebenon in a phial. — Shaks. 

He proves his explications by experiments made 
with a phial of water, and with globes of glass 
filled with water. Newton. 

To Puiau.* v.a. [from the noun.] To 
keep in a phial. 

Heaven search my soul! and if through all its 

cells 

Lurk the pernicious drop of poisonous guile, 

Full on my fenceless head its phiall’d wrath 

May fate exhaust! —Shenston, Love and Honour. 
PHILANTHRO/PICAL.*] adj. [from philan- 
PHILANTHRO FICK. thropy-| Loving 

mankind; wishing to do good to man- 

kind. 

The effect of this philanthropic spirit is, that the 
vices which are still generally harboured, are sins 
of indulgence and refinement rather than of cruelty 
and barbarism. Bp: Horsley, Serm. (1792.) 

Puiva’nturopist.* 2. s. [from philan- 
thropy-| One who loves, and wishes to 
serve, mankind. : 

Q, how Omnipotence 
Ts lost in love! Thou great philanthropist, 
Father of angels, but the friend of man ; — 
How art thou pleas’d by bounty to distress ! 
Young, Night Th. 4. 

PHILA‘/NTHROPY.} 2. s. [g:déw and 
dvSwmos, Gr. Dr. Johnson.— This word is 
much older, in our language, than the 
time of Addison; from whom alone Dr. 
Johnson cites an example of the word. 
Mr. Malone is of opinion that Dryden, 
in his character of Polybius, printed in 
1692, first introduced philanthropy, as 
an English word; but it had been in 
use long before that time. It is in 
the vocabulary of Cockeram ; and other 
valuable authors employed it before 
Dryden.] Love of mankind; good 
nature. 

The supposition we would willingly make, is 
certainly most agreeable to that impartial good- 
ness and philanthropy of God, which the sacred 
writers so much celebrate. 

Plaifere’s App. to the Gospel, (early in the 17th cent. ) 

The greater wonder it is, that so many doctrines 
among the Heathens, and Christians too, should 
be received with a non obstante to this native and 
easy sense of the divine goodness and philanthropy 
Jodged in their minds. 

Spencer on Prodigies, (1666,) p. 290. 

Such a transient temporary good nature is not 
ibat philanthropy, tbat love of mankind, which de-~ 
seryes the title of a moral virtue, Addison. 


Puitisec.* See FILLipec. 


Piural 


A dress resembling the highland philibeg. 
Drummond, Trav. p. 66. 
PHILI'PPICK.} x. s. [from the invec- 
tives of Demosthenes against Philip of 
Macedon.] Any invective declamation. 

Before the author wrote this and the following 
scene, he had warmed his patriotism, as well as his 
imagination, with the philippicks of Cicerc. 

Bp. Hurd on Addison’s Cato, A. ii, S. 1, 

To Pur ivpize.* v.n. [from philippick.] 

To declaim against ; to utter or write 
invectives. 

I know they set him [Dr. Price] up as a sort of 
oracle; because, with the best intentions in the 
world, he naturally philippizes, and chaunts his 
prophetick song in exact unison with their designs. 

Burke on the Fr. Revolution. 
Puittyresa.* x. s. [Botan. Lat.] An 
evergreen plant. 

The phillyrea, of which there are five or six sorts, 
and some variegated, are sufficiently hardy. 

Evelyn. 
PuILo’LocER. n. s. [dsrcdoyos. | One whose 
chief study is language; a grammarian ; 

a critick. 

Philologers and critical discoursers, who look 
beyond the shell and obvious exteriors of things, 
will not be angry with our narrower explorations. 

Brown. 

You expect that I should discourse of this mat- 


ter like a naturalist, not a philologer. Boyle. 
The best philologers say, that the original word 
does not only signify domestick, as opposed to 
foreign, but also private, as opposed to common, 
PHILOLO’GICAL.T 


Sprat, Serm. 
ee [from philology. ] 
PHILOLO’GICK. Critical; grammatical. 
Studies, called philological, are history, lan- 
guage, grammar, rhetorick, poesy, and criticism, 
Watts. 
He who pretends to the learned professions, if 
he doth not arise to be a critick himself in philolo- 
gical matters, should frequently converse with dic- 
tionaries, paraphrasts, commentators, or other 
criticks, which may relieve any difficulties. Watts. 
Menage, the greatest name in France for all 
kinds of philologick learning. 
Warburton, Pref. to Shakspeare. 
Puito‘Locist.} n. s. See PurLoLocer. A 
critick; a grammarian. 
Why the rods and staffs of the princes were 
chosen for this decision, philologists will consider. 
Sir T. Brown, Miscell. p. 31. 
Of a later age, and a harsher style, was Marti- 
anus Capella, if he did not deserve the name ra- 
ther of a philologist, than of a philosopher. 
; Harris, Hermes, B. iii. ch. 5. 
To Puito’Locize.* v.n. [from philology. ] 
To offer criticisms. 
Nor is it here that we design to enlarge, as 
those who have philologized on this occasion. 
Evelyn, B. iii. ch. 6. § 2. 
PHILO'LOGY.+ 2x. 8. (girsroyla ; philolo- 
gie, Fr.] Criticism; grammatical learn- 
ing. 
My lady maistres, dame Philology, 
Gave me a gift, in my nest when I lay, 
To Jearne al language. Skelton, Poems, p. 93. 
To students in philology it is now grown familiar. 
. Selden; Pref. 10 Drayton’s Polyolbion. 
Temper all discourses of philology with inter- 
spersions of morality. Walker. 
PurLoMatu.* 7. s. [pidonabyc, Gro] A 
lover of learning: generally used in 
slight contempt. 
Modern enthusiasts and crazy philomaths, 
Biblioth. Bibl. i, 294. 
Ask my friend L’ Abbé Sallier to recommend to 
you some meagre philomath to teach you a little 
geometry and astronomy. Ld. Chesterfield, 


Pit 


Pur LoMEL. n. s. [from Philometa, 
PHILOMELA. changed into a -bird.| 
The nightingale. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold, 
And philomel becometh dumb. Shakspeare. 

Admires the jay the insect’s gilded wings, 

Or hears the hawk, when philomela sings? Pope. 

PurLomor. adj. [corrupted from feuille 
morte, a dead leaf. Coloured like a 
dead leaf. 

One of them was blue, another yellow, and an- 
other philomot, the fourth was of a pink colour, 
and the fifth of a pale green. 

Addison, Spect. No. 265. 

To PuiLo’sopHATE.* v.n. [ philosophatus, 

Lat.} To moralize; to play the philo- 
sopher. 

Few there be, that with Epictetus can philoso- 
phate in slavery, or like Cleanthes, can draw water 
all the day, and study most of the night. 

Barrow, vol. i, 8. '2. 
PuILosopHa’TION.* n.s. [ philosophatus, 
Lat.] Philosophical discussion. 

The work being to be the basis of many future 
inferences and philosophations. 

Sir W. Petty, Adv. to Hartlib, p.18. 

PHILO’SOPHEME. v.58. [idocdgnua.] Prin- 

ciple of reasoning; theorem. An un- 
usual word. 

You will learn how to address yourself to chil. 
dren for their benefit, and derive some useful phi- 
losophemes for your own entertainment. Watts. 

Puito’sopuEer. x. s. [ philosophus, Lat. 
philosophe, Fr.] A man deep in know- 
ledge, either moral or natural. 

Many sound in belief have been also great phi- 
losophers. Hooker, Eccl. Pal. 

The philosopher hath long ago told us, that ac- 
cording to the divers nature of things, so must 
the evidences for them be; and that ’tis an argu - 
ment of an undisciplined wit not to acknowledge 
this. Wilkins. 

They all our fam’d philosophers defie, 

And would our faith by force of reason try. 
Dryden. 

If the philosophers by fire had been so wary in 
their observations and sincere in their reports, as 
those, who call themselves philosophers ought to 
have been, our acquaintance with the bodies here 
about us had been yet much greater. Locke. 

Adam, in the state of innocence, came into the 
world a philosopher, which sufficiently appeared 
by his writing the natures of things upon their 
names; he could view essences in themselves, 
and read forms without the comment of their re- 
spective properties. Southe 

PuiLo’sopuer’s Stone. n. s. A stone 
dreamed of by alchymists, which, by 
its tonch, converts base metals into 
gold. 

That stone 
Philosophers in vain so long have sought. 
Milton, P.L. 

Puitoso’PHIcaL.] adj. [ philosophique, Fr. 

PHILOSO’PHICK. from philosophy. | 

1. Belonging to philosophy ; suitable to a 


philosopher ; formed by philosophy. 
Others in virtue plac’d felicity : 

The Stoick last in philosophick pride 

By him call’d virtue ; and his virtuous man, 

Wise, perfect in himself, and all possessing. 

Milton, P. R. 

How could our chymick friends go on 

To find the philosophick stone. Prior. 
When the safety of the publick is endangered, 

the appearance of a philosophical or affected indo- 

lence must arise either from stupidity or per- 

fidiousness. Addison, Freeholder. 


2, Skilled in philosophy. 


Pan 


We have our philosophical persons to make mo- 
dern and familiar things supernatural and cause- 
less. Shakspeare. 

Acquaintance with God is not a speculative 
knowledge, built on abstracted reasonings about 
his nature and essence, such as philosophical minds 
often busy themselves in, without reaping from 
thence any advantage towards regulating their 
passions, but practical knowledge. Alterbury- 


3. Frugal; abstemious. 
This is what nature’s wants may well suffice: 
But since among mankind so few there are, 
Who will conform to philosophick fare, 
T'll mingle something of our times to please. 
Dryden. 
Puitoso’purcaLny. adv. [from philoso- 
phical.} In a philosophical manner ; 
rationally ; wisely. 

The law of commonweales that cut off the right 
hand of malefactors, if philosophically executed, is 
impartial ; otherwise the amputation not equally 
punisheth all. Brown. 

No man has ever treated the passion of love 
with so much delicacy of thought and of expres- 
sion, or searched into the nature of it more phi- 
losophically than Ovid. Dryden. 

Tf natural laws were once settled, they are never 
to be reversed; to violate and infringe them, is 
the same as what we call miracle, and doth not 
sound very philosophically out of the mouth of an 
atheist. Bentley, Serm. 


To Purio’soruize. v.n. [from philosophy.) 
To play the philosopher ; to reason like 
a philosopher; to moralize; to search 
into nature; to enquire into the causes 
of effects. 

Qualities occult to Aristotle, must be’so to us; 
and.we must not philosophize beyond sympathy 
and antipathy. Glanville. 

The wax philosophized upon the matter, and 
finding out at last that it was burning made the 
brick so hard, cast itself into the fire. L* strange. 

Two doctors of the schools were philosophizing 
upon the advantages of mankind above all other 
creatures. LT’ Estrange- 

Some of our philosophizing divines have too 
much exalted the faculties of our souls, when 
they have maintained, that by their force mankind 
has been able to find out God. Dryden. 


PHILO’SOPHY.7 x. s- [ philosophie, Fr. 
philosophia, Latin.] Not often found 
in the pluralnumber. Atterbury, how- 
ever, in one of his sermons, has philoso- 
phies. 


1. Knowledge natural or moral. 

. Thad never read, heard, nor seen any thing, I 
had never any taste of philosophy nor inward feel- 
ing in‘ myself, which for a while I did not call to 
my succour. : Sidney. 

Hang up philosophy ; 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 

Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom, 

It helps not. Shakspeare. 

The progress you have made in philosophy, 
hath enabled you to benefit yourself with what I 
have written. Digby. 

2. Hypothesis or system upon which na- 
tural effects are explained. 

We shall in vain interpret their words by the 
notions of our philosophy, and the doctrines in our 
schools, Locke. 

3. Reasoning ; argumentation. | 

Of good and evil much they argu’d then ; 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy / 

Milton, P. L. 

His decisions are the judgement of his passions 
not of his reason, the philosophy of the sinner not 
of the man. Rogers. 


4, The course of sciences read in the 
schools. 


PHHYL 


Par.rer. ns. [pialgov; philtre, Fr.] 
Something to cause love. 
The melting kiss that sips 
The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 

This cup a cure for both our ills has brought, 

You need not fear a philter in the draught. 
Dryden. 

A philter that has neither drug nor enchant- 

ment in it, love if you would raise love. Addison. 
To Purirer. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
charm to love. 

Let not those that have repudiated the more 
inviting sins, shew themselves philéred and be- 
witched by this. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Purz. n. s. [This word is formed by a ri- 
diculous contraction from physiognomy, 
and should, therefore, if it be written at 
all, be written phyz.] The face, in a 
sense of contempt. 

His air was too proud, and his features amiss, 
As if being a traitor had alter’d his phiz. Stepney. 

Puiezso’romist. n.s. [ phlebotomiste, Fr. 
from pap and réuvo.] One that opens 
a vein; a bloodletter. 

England may well despair to be healed by such 
phlebotomists or quacksalvers. 

Venice Looking- Glass, &c. p. 21. 

To PutEso’romize. v.a. [ phlebotomiser, 
Fr. from phlebotomy.] To let blood. 

The frail bodies of men must have an evacu- 
ation for their humours, and be phlebotomized. 

Howell, Engl. Tears. 

PHLEBO’TOMY. n.s. [prcBoropia, ORAL, 
greGos, vena, and riuye, Gr. phlebotomie, 
Fr.] Bloodletting ; the act or practice 
of opening a vein for medical inten- 
tions. 

Phlebotomy is not cure, but mischief; the blood 
so flowing as if the body were all vein. Holyday. 

Although in indispositions of the liver or spleen, 
considerations are made in phlebotomy to their 
situation, yet, when the heart is affected, it is 
thought as effectual to bleed on the right as the 
left. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Pains for the spending of the spirits, come 
nearest to the copious and swift loss of spirits by 
phlebotomy. Harvey. 

PHLEGM.F 2x. s. [Greyua; phlegme, Fr.] 

1. The watery humour of the body, which, 
when it predominates, is supposed to 
produce sluggishness or dulness. 

Make the proper use of each extreme, 

And write with fury, but correct with phlegm. 
Roscommon, 

He who supreme in judgement, as in wit, 
Might boldly censure, as he boldly writ, 

Yet judg’d with coolness, though he sung with fire ; 
His precepts teach, but what his works inspire. 
Our criticks take a contrary extreme, 

They judge with fury, but they write with phlegm. 


Pope. 
Let melancholy rule supreme, 
Choler preside, or blood or phlegm, 
It makes no difference in the case, 
Nor is complexion honour’s place. Swift. 


2. Water among the chymists. 
A linen cloth, dipped in common spirit of wine, 
is not burnt by the flame, because the phlegm of 
the liquor defends the cloth, Boyle. 


3. Coolness; indifference. 

I here affirm with great phlegm. 
Swift on the Barrier Treaty. 
They can talk of the wretched state of it [reli- 
gion] amongst their friends, and countrymen, 
with the same phlegm and indifference that they 
speak of the broken power of the States of Hol- 
land. Warburton to Hurd, Lett. 55. 


Puir’Gmacocugs. n.s. pl. [Pampa and 
dyo; phlegmagogue, Fr.] A purge of the 
15 
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milder sort, supposed to evacuate phlegm 
and leave the other humours. 

The pituitous temper of the stomachick ferment 
must be corrected, and phlegmagogues must eva- 
cuate it. Lloyer. 

Purr’GMATIcK. adj. [reypalmos; phleg- 
matique, Fr. from phlegm. ] 

1. Abounding in phlegm. 

The putrid vapours, though exciting a fever, 
do colliquate the phlegmatick humours of the body. 

Harvey. 

Chewing and smoaking of tobacco is only 
proper for phlegmatick people. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Generating phlegm. 

A neat’s foot, I fear, is too phlegmatick a meat, 

Shakspeare. 

Negroes, transplanted into cold and phlegmatick 
habitations, continue their hue in themselves and 
generations, Brown. 

3. Watery. 

Spirit of wine is inflammable by means of — 
its oily parts, and being distilled often from salt 
of tartar, grows by every distillation more and 
more aqueous and phiegmatick. Newton. 

4. Dull; cold; frigid. 

As the inhabitants are of a heavy phlegmatick 
temper, if any leading member has more fire than 
comes to his share, it is quickly tempered by the 
coldness of the rest. Addison 

Who but a husband ever could persuade 
His heart to leave the bosom of thy love, 

For any phlegmatick design of state. Southern. 

PuirGMATICKLy.* adv. [from phlegma- 
tick.| With phlegm; coolly. 

He introduces his story with a cool, philosophi- 
cal lecture on the dignity of human nature: the 
interpretation of the haruspices is only taken no. 
tice of as it was evidence against Lentulus; and 
all the rest is phlegmatickly passed over. 

Warburton on Prodigies, p. 80. 

PHLE’GMON. 2. s. [¢reyyovy.] An in-: 
flammation; a burning tumour. 

Phlegmon or inflammation is the first gener- 
ation from good blood, and nearest of kin to it. 

Wiseman. 

Puxte’cmonous. adj. [from phlegmon.] 
Inflammatory burning. 

It is generated secondarily out of the dregs and 
remainder of a phlegmonous or cedematick tumour. 

Harvey. 

Puteme. n.s. [from phlebotomus, Lat.] 
A fleam, so it is commonly written; an 
instrument which is placed on the vein 
and driven into it with a blow; particu- 
larly in bleeding of horses. 

Puoci'stick.* adj. [ phlogistique, Fr.; 
from phlogiston.| Partaking of phlo- 
giston. 

These bodies are called phlogistic bodies. 

Adams. 

PHLOGIYSTON.} 2x. s. [odcyisdc, from 
priya. | , 

1. A chymical liquor extremely inflam- 
mable. 

2. The inflammable part of any body. 

The doctrine of phlogiston, as understood by 
modern chemists, implies, that a quantity of fire, 
or the matter of light and heat, is occasionally 
contained in bodies, as part of their composition, 

Adams. 

Puo nicks. n.s. pl. [from ¢ovy.] The - 
doctrine of sounds. 

Pronoca Mprick. adj. [povq and udyarle. | 
Having the power to inflect or turn the 
sound, and by that to alter it. 

The magnifying the sound by the polyphonisms 
or repercussions of the rocks, and other phono- 
camplick objects. Derham. 
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If the lungs be wounded deep, though they 
escape the first nine days, yet they terminate in a 
phthisis or fistula, Wiseman. 
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PHO’SPHOR. n. s. [ phosphorus, |2. A phrase book. Ainsworth. 
PHO’SPHORUS. Lat.] Purene’TicK.f | adj. [ppevqlints; phreni- 


%, A chymical substance which, exposed 


to the air, takes fire. 

Phosphorus is obtained by distillation from urine 
putrified, by the force of a very vehement and long 
continued fire. Pemberton. 

Of lambent flame you have whole sheets in a 
handful of phosphor. Addison. 

Liquid and solid phosphorus show their flames 
more conspicuously, when exposed to the air. 

Cheyne. 


PHo’sPHORATED.* adj. [from phosphorus. ] 


Impregnated with phosphor. 

Saline substances (gypsum and phosphorated 
ealx excepied) seem to serve vegetables (as they 
do animals) rather as a condimentum or promoter 
of digestion, than as a pabulum, 

Kirwan on Manures, p. 50. 


Puoro’METER.* 2.5. [ps light, and pér- 


pov, measure, Gr.| An instrument which 
measures light. 
Mr. Leslie tells us, that since he constructed 
- this instrument in 1797, he has been delighted with 
the nicety of its performance. It not only mea- 
sures the direct rays of the sun, but the reflected 
light of the sky. It is sensible to every change 
of the atmosphere, and marks the progress and 
decline of the light of day, and of the brightness 
of the year. By it also the light of a candle, or 
other ]uminous body, may be estimated. ‘The 
comparison of two photometers easily determines 
the relative properties of different coloured bodies, 
in reflecting, absorbing, and transmitting light. 
Dr. Garnett, Annals of Philosophy, &c. (1801). 


PHRASE. 2. 5s. [pedorc.] 
1. An idiom; a mode of speech peculiar 
to a language. 


9, An expression; a mode of speech. 
Now mince the sin, 
And mollify damnation with a phrase ; 
Say you consented not to Sancho’s death, 
But barely not forbad it. Dryden. 
To fear the Lord, and depart from evil, are 
phrases which the Scripture useth to express the 
sum of religion. Tillotson. 
3. Style; expression. 
Thou speak’st 
In better phrase and matter than thou didst. 
: Shakspeare. 
To Purass.} v. a. [from the noun.) To 
style; to call; to term. 
F These suns, 
For so they phrase them, by their heralds chal- 
lenged % 
The noble spirits to arms. Shaks. Hen, VIII. 
Xenophon phrases it pharsanga, and computes 
it thirty furlongs. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p.117. 
She will turn puritan, not moderate protestant, 


as she phraseth it. 
A. Cook to Abp. Usher, Lett. p. 373. 


To Purase.* v.n. To employ peculiar 
expressibns. 
We haye not tied ourselves to an uniformity of 


phrasing, or to an identity of words. 
Translators of the Bible, Pref. 


PHRASEOLO’GICAL.* adj. [from phrase- 


ology.| . Peculiar to a language or 
phrase. 

This verbal or phraseological answer may not 
seem sufficient. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 8. 


PHRASEO’LOGY. x. s. [ppaois and Azye. | 
1. Style; diction. 

The scholars of Ireland seem not to have the 
least conception of astile, but run on in a flat 
phraseology, often mingled with barbarous terms. 

Swift, Miscell. 
VOL. II. 


Makes you thus lavish of your blood? Hudibras. 

Where now is the ground of our discontent ? 
At what are so many peevish and phrentick ? 

B. Jenks, Serm. 5 Nov. (1689,) p. 31. 
PHRENE TICK.* } 7. s. A madman; a fran- 
PHRENTICK. tick person. 

They — made this poor king, even as a phrene- 
tick, commit what posterity receives now among 
the worst actions of princes. 

Seldon, on Drayton’s Polyolb. 8.17. 

Phreneticks imagine they see that without, which 
their imagination is affected with within. Harvey. 

The world was little better than a common fold 
of phrenticks or bedlams. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

Purenr‘ris. 7.58. [gpevérsc.| Madness; in- 
flammation of the brain. 

It is allowed to prevent a phrenitis. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

Pureno’Locy.* n.s. [py and Adyos, Gr] 

The science of cerebral pathology; 

craniology. A word of recent intro- 
duction into our language. 


PHRENSY. n.s. [from Qpeviris; phréné- 
sie, Fr. whence, by contraction, phren- 
sy.| Madness; frantickness. This is 
too often written frenzy. See Frenzy. 

Many never think on God, but in extremity of 
fear, and then perplexity not suffering them to be 
idle, they think and do as it were in a phrensy. 

Hooker. 

Demoniack phrensy, moping melancholy. 

Milton, P. L. 

Would they only please themselves in the delu- 
sion, the phrensy were more innocent ; but luna- 
ticks will needs be kings. | Decay of Chr. Piety. 

Phrensy or inflammation of the brain, profuse 
hemorrhages from the nose resolve, and copious 
bleeding in the temporal arteries. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

PHrO'NTISTERY-* x. s. (Gr. gpovrisrpioy. | 
A school; a seminary of learning. Not 
in use. 

Your next attempt is made upon England’s 
grand phrontisteries, seminaries, and seed plots of 
learning, the two famous flourishing universities, 
Oxford and Cambridge. ; 

Corah’s Doom, &c. (1672,) p.136. 

Pury Gian.* adj. Denoting, among the 
ancients, a sprightly and animating kind 
of musick. 

In a little time they began to grow riotous, and 
threw stones: Cornelius then withdrew, but with 
the greatest air of triumph in the world: Brother, 
said he, do you observe I have mixed unawares 
too much of the Phrygian; I might change it to 
the Lydian, and soften their riotous tempers: but 
it is enough: learn from this sample to speak 
with veneration of ancient musick. 

Arbuthnot and Pope, Mart. Scribl. 

Purursicar. adj. [O%cmds; phtysique, 
Fr. from phthisick.] Wasting. 

Collection of purulent matter in the capacity 
of the breast, if not suddenly cured, doth un- 
doubtedly impell the patient into a phthisical con- 
sumption. Harvey on Consumptions. 


PHTHI/SICK.F x. s. [pSlois; phtysie, Fr.) 


A consumption. 

Liberty of speaking, than which ncthing is more 
sweet to man, was girded and strait-laced almost 
to a broken-winded phthisick. 

Milton, Anim. Rem. Defence. 

His disease was a phthisick or asthma oft incur- 
ring to an orthopnea. Harvey on Consumptions, 


Purur'’sis. n. s. [98ios.] A consumption: 


1, The morning star. PuRE’‘NTICK tigque, Fr. ad; in- 
Why sit we sad when Phosphorus shines so clear ? flamed in the brain q He ‘ PHYLA’CTER.7F] 2. 5. [ puAculnptoy ; phy- 
pone: What cestrum, what phrenetick mood, .PHYLA’/CTERY.§ Jactere, Fr.] A band- 


age on which was inscribed some me- 
morable sentence. 

The philucteries on their wrists and foreheads 
were looked on as spells, which would yield them 
impunity for their disobedience. Hammond. 

The Pharisees were — skilful expositors of the 
Mosaical law; wearing the precepts thereof in 
phylacters (narrow scrolls of parchment) bound 
about their brows, and above their left elbows. 

Sandys, Christ's Passion, p. 77. 
Golden sayings, 
On large phylacteries expressive writ, 
Were to the foreheads of the Rabbins ty’d. Prior. 


Puyra‘crerep.* adj. [from phylacter.] 


Wearing phylacteries ; dressed like the 


Pharisees. 
Nor they so pure, and so precise, 
Immaculate as their white of eyes ; 
Who for the spirit hug the spleen, 
Phylacter’d throughout all their mien. 
Green’s Poems of the Spleen, v. 338. 


Puyacre’rica.* adj. [from phylactery.j 


Relating to phylacteries. 

The Jewish church ordained that all their pub- 
lick prayers should be concluded with Amer; I 
say publick prayers; for in their private or phy- 
lacterical prayers, it was omitted. 

L. Addison, Christian Sacrifice, p. 128. 


Puy’sicar. adj. [ physique, Fr. from phy- 
sick. | 

1. Relating to nature or to natural philo- 
sophy; not moral. 

The physical notion of necessity, that without 
which the work cannot possibly be done; it can- 
not be affirmed of all the articles of the creed, 
that they are thus necessary. Hammond. 

I call that physical certainty which doth depend 
upon the eyidence of sense, which is the first and 
highest kind of evidence, of which human nature 
is capable, Wilkins. 

To reflect on those innumerable secrets of na- 
ture and physical philosophy, which Homer 
wrought in his allegories, what a new scene of 
wonder may this afford us! Pope. 

Charity in its origin is a physical and necessary 
consequence of the principle of re-union. 

Cheyne, Philos. Principles. 
2. Pertaining to the science of healing: 
as, a physical treatise, physical herbs. 


3. Medicinal; helpful to health. 
Is Brutus sick? and is it physical 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ? Shaksp. Jul. Cas. 
The blood, I drop, is rather physical 
Than dangerous to me. Shakspeare, Coriol. 


4. Resembling’ physick: as, a physical 
taste. f 
Puy'stcaty. adv. [from physical. ] 


1. According to nature ; by natural ope- 
ration; in the way or sense of natural 
philosophy ; not morally. 

Time measuring out their motion, informs us 
of the periods and terms of their duration, rather 
than effecteth or physically produceth the same. 

Brown, Fulg. Err. 

The outward act of worship may be considered 
physically and abstractly from any law, and so it 
depends upon the nature of the intention, and 
morally, as good or evil: and so it receives its de- 
nomination from the law. Stilling fleet. 

Though the act of the will commanding, and the 
act of any other faculty, executns that which is 
so commanded, be plysicully and in the precise 
nature of things distinct, yet morally as they pro- 
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ceed from one entire, free, moral agent, may pass 
for one and the same action. South, Serm. 

I do not say, that the nature of light consists 
in small round globules, for I am not now treating 
physically of light or colours. Locke. 

2. According to the science of medicine ; 
according to the rules of medicine. 

He that lives physically, must live miserably. 

Cheyne. 
Puysrcian. x.s. [phisicien, Fr. from 
physick.| One who professes the art of 
healing. 
Trust not the physician, 
His antidotes are poison, and he slays 
More than you rob. Shakspeare, Timon. 

Some physicians are so conformable to the hu- 
mour of the patient, as they press not the true cure 
of the disease; and others are so regular, as they 
respect not sufficiently the condition of the patient. 

Bacon, Ess. 

His gratulatory verse to king Henry, is not 
more witty than the epigram upon the name of 
Nicolaus an ignorant physician, who had been 
the death of thousands. Peacham of Poetry. 

Taught by thy art divine, the sage physician 
Eludes the urn; and chains, or exiles death. 

Prior. 
PHY’SICK.} n.s. [@veixy, which, origin- 
ally signifying natural philosophy, ‘has 
been transferred in many modern lan- 
guages to medicine. 
. The science of healing. 

Were it my business to understand physick, 
would not the safer way be to consult nature her- 
self in the history of diseases and their cures, 
than espouse the principles of the dogmatists, me- 
thodists, or chymists ? Locke. 

2. Medicines ; remedies. 

Initself we desire health, physick only for health’s 
sake. Hooker. 

Use physick or ever thou be sick. 

Ecclus. xviii. 19. 

Prayer is the best physick for many melancholy 
diseases. Peacham. 

He ’scapes the best, who nature to repair 
Draws physick from the fields in draughts of vital 

air. Dryden. 

As all seasons are not proper for physick, so all 

are not fit for purging the body politick. 
Davenant. 
3. [In common phrase.] A purge. 

The people use physick to purge themselves of 

humours. Abbot, Descr. of the World. 
4. In the plural, natural philosophy; phy- 

slology. , 

His [Aristotle’s] physicks contain many useful 
observations, particularly his history of animals. 

Dr. Warton, Ess. on Pope. 
7'o Puysicx. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
purge; to treat with physick ; to cure. 

The labour we delight in physicks pain. Shaksp. 

It is a gallant child; one that indeed physicks 
the subject, makes old hearts fresh. 

Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

Give him allowance as the worthier man ; 

For that will physick the great myrmidon 

Who broils in loud applause. Shakspeare. 

In virtue and in health we love to be instructed, 
as well as physicked with pleasure. LD) Estrange. 

PuysicoTHEOLocy. x. s. [from physico 
and theology.) Divinity enforced or 
illustrated by natural philosophy. 

Puysio’GNoMER. 1 2. 5. [ physionomiste, 

PHyYsIO’GNOMIST. Fr. from physiogno- 
my. | One who judges of the temper 
or future fortune by the features of the 
face. 

Digonius, when he should have been put to 
death by the Turk, a physiognomer wished he 
might not die, because he would sow much dissen- 
tion among the christians. ~ Peacham. 
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Apelles made his pictures so very like, that a 
physiognomist and fortune-teller foretold by look- 
ing on them the time of their deaths, whom those 
pictures represented. Dryden. 

Let the physiognomists examine his features. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Puystocno’mica.4 } adj. [gvarsoyyeoovsngs 5 
PHYSIOGNO MICK. from phystogno- 
PHYSIOGNOMO‘NICK. ) my.| Drawn from 
the contemplation of the face; con- 
versant in contemplation of the face. 
In long observation of men, he may acquire a 
physiognomical intuitive knowledge ; judge the in- 


teriours by the outside; and raise conjectures at 
first sight. Brown, Chr. Mor. iii. 22. 


PHYSIO’GNOMY. x. s. [for physiogno- 
mony; Prorayvopovla ; physionomie, Fr. ] 
1. The act of discovering the temper, and 
foreknowing the fortune by the features 

of the face. 

In all physiognomy, the lineaments of the body 
will discover those natural inclinations of the mind 
which dissimulation will conceal, or discipline will 
suppress. Bacon, Nut. Hist. 

2. The face; the cast of the look. 

The astrologer, who spells the stars, 

Mistakes his globes, and in her brighter eye 


Interprets heaven’s physiognomy- Cleaveland. 
They'll find i’ the physiognomies - 
O” the planets all men’s destinies. Hudibras. 


The end of portraits consists in expressing the 
true temper of those persons which it represents, 
and to make known their physiognomy. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy- 

The distinguishing characters of the face, and 
the lineaments of the body, grow more plain and 
visible with time and age; but the peculiar phy- 
siognomy of the mind is most discernible in chil- 
dren. Locke. 


Puyst0Lo’GicaL.f | adj. [from phystolo- 
Puystoto’cicx. f{ gy.] Relating to 
the doctrine of the natural constitution 
of things. 
Some of them seem rather metaphysical than 
physiological notions. Boyle. 
Tt may ascertain the true era of physiologic alle- 
gory. Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Conv. 5. 


Puysio/LoGER.* 7, S. [from physiology. | 
A physiologist. But this is the old 
word. 

He [Hobbes] was sanguineo-melancholicus, 
which the physiologers say is the most ingeniose 
complexion. Aubrey, Anecd. ii. 619. 

He blames physiologers for attempting to ac- 
count for phenomena, — overlooking the 7d aya- 
Ody and 7d déov. Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 260. 

Puysto'Loaist.f 2.s. [from physiology. } 
One versed in physiology; a writer of 
natural philosophy. 

The national menagerie is collected by the first 
physiologists of the times; and it is defective in no 
description of savage nature. Burke, Lett. 4. 


PHYSIO'LOGY. nx. s. [pvc and Acyo; 
physiologie, Fr.] The doctrine of the 
constitution of the works of nature. 

Disputing physiology is of no accommodation 
to your designs. Glanville. 
Philosophers adapted their description of the 
Deity to the vulgar, otherwise the conceptions of 
mankind could not be accounted for from their 
physiology. Bentley. 


Puy’snomy.* n.s. The old word for phy- 
siognomy: [effigies, vultus.] Barret. 
Yet certes by her face and physnomy, 
Whether she man or woman inly were, 
That could not any creature well descry. 
Spenser, F. Q. vii. vii. 5. 
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Faith, sir, he has an English name; but his 

phisnomy is more hotter in France than there. 
Shakspeare, Alls Well. 

Puy’sy. n.s. I suppose the same with 

usee. See FuSEE, 

Some watches are made with four wheels, some 
have strings and physies, and others none. Locke. 

Puyri’vorous. adj. [Q7’v and voro, Lat.] 
That eats grass or any vegetable. 

Hairy animals with only two large foreteeth, 
are all phytivorous, and called the hare kind. Ray. 

Puyro’GRAPHY. v.s. [guliv and ypago.] 
A description of plants. 

Puyro‘Loaisr.* x. s. One skilled in phy- 
tology. See PuyroLoey. 

As our learned phytologist Mr. Ray has done. 

Evelyn. 

PHY’TOLOGY. 2x. s. [gv7dv and Aéyo.] 
The doctrine of plants; botanical dis- 
course. 

Puy toness.* See PYTHONESS. 

Puyz.* See Puiz. 

PYACLE.+ x.s. [piaculum, Lat.] An 
enormous crime. A word not now in 
use, as Dr. Johnson has observed, citing 
the passage from Howell. Howell, in- 
deed, often employs it; but it had pro- 
bably been common. 

But may I, without piacle, forget in the very 
last scene of one of his latest actions amongst us, 
what he then did? Bp. King, Serm. (1619,) p. 52+ 

To tear the paps that gave them suck, can there 
be a greater piacle against nature, can there be a 
more execrable and horrid thing? 

Howell, Engl. Tears. 

Pra/cuLaRr.f i adj. [piacularis, from pia- 

Pra‘cuLous. culum, Lat. ] 

1. Expiatory ; having the power to atone. 

g. Such as requires expiation. 

It was piaculous unto the Romans to pare their 
nails upon the nundine, observed every ninth 
day. Brown, 

The neglecting any of their auspices, or the 
chirping of their chickens, was esteemed a piacular 
crime which required more expiation than murder, 

Bp. Story on the Priesthood, ch. 5. 

3, Criminal ; atrociously bad. 

The Abassins hold it piacular to build their own 
houses of the same matter which is reserved for 
their churches. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 261. 

While we think it so piaculous to go beyond the 
ancients, we must necessarily come short of ge- 
nuine antiquity and truth. Glanville. 

PI'A MATER. un. s. [Lat.] A thin and 
delicate membrane, which lies under 
the dura mater, and covers immediately 
the substance of the brain. 

PYaner.t n.s. [ picus varius. ] 

1. A bird; the lesser wood-pecker. 

Bailey. 

2. The magpie. This name is retained in 
Scotland, Dr. Johnson says; and in 
Northumberland, he might have added, 
where it is called pyanot, as in Lan- 
cashire pynot. 

PIA NO-FORTE.* n. s. [Italian.] The 
name of a musical instrument, of the. 
harpsichord kind; so called from the 
facility with which the player upon it 
can give a soft or strong expression. 

Pra‘ster. n.s. [piastra, Italian.] An 

\ Italian coin, about five shillings sterling 
in value. Dict. 

Pra’rion.* n. s. [ patio, Lat.] Expiation; 
the act of atoning or purging by sacri- 
fice. Not in use, Cockeram. 
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PIA‘ ZZA.F n. s. [Italian.] A walk under 
a roof supported by pillars. 

We walk by the obelisk, and meditate in piazzas, 
that they that meet us may talk of us. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 99. 

Some gallery or tarrass had its prospect north 
towards the garden, under which a piazza was, 
where attendants might walk. 2 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 139. 

He stood under the srazza. 

Arbuthnot and Pope, Mart. Scrib. 

Pi'pracu, or Pr’srocu.* xn. s. [piod, 
Gael. pib, Cornish, a-pipe.] A kind of 
martial musick among the highlanders 
of Scotland. 

The pibrach, the march or battle-tune of the 
highland clans, is fitted for the bagpipe only. 

Tytler, Dissert. on the Scott. Mus. p. 223. 

Pr'ca.f 2. 5. 

1. Among printers, a particular size of 
their types, or letters. It is probably 
so called from having been first used 
among us in printing the pie, an old 
book of liturgy. See Pix. 

Tt is supposed, that, when printing came in use, 
those letters which were of a moderate size, i. e. 
about the bigness of those in these comments and 
tables (of the pie, Lat. pica,] were called pica let- 
ters, Wheatley on the Comm. Prayer, ch. 3. § 10. un. 

2. In medicine, a depravation of appetite. 
[malacia, Lat. | 

Common experience shows how the pica or 
longing of a pregnant woman will, by a keen 
fancy, stamp and impress the character of the thing 
so passionately desired upon the child in her 
womb. Hallywell, Melampr. (1681,) p. 72. 


Picanoon.t x. s. [from picare, Italian. 
Dr. Johnson. From the Spanish picaro, 
a rogue, arobber. Mr. Nares.] A rob- 
ber; a plunderer. 
He is subject to storms and springing of leaks, 
to pirates and picaroons. Howell, Lett. ti. 39. 
Some frigates should be always in the Downs 
to chase picaroons from infesting the coast. 
Resolut. in Ld. Clarendon’s Life, iil. 748. 
Corsica and Majorca in all wars have been the 
nests of picaroons. Temple, Miscell. 


PrccaviL.* 7 .s. [piccadille, French. 
PIccADI LLY. Menage derives it from 
Pic’KARDIL. the Span. picadillo, the 


diminutive of picado, which last means 
any thing pinked like cloth. Pegge. 
The Fr. pigqué, however, is quilted, Ben 
Jonson has converted the word into 
pickardil, as others have into pickadillo 
and peccadillo. See PEccADILLO. “ Pic- 
_cadilles, the several divisions or pieces 
fastened together about the brim of the 
collar of a doublet.” Cotgrave. Blount 
and Pegge imagine that the street in 
London, called Piccadilly, took its name 
from the article of this description being 
chiefly vended there.] A high collar; 
a kind of ruff. 
They wore great cut-work bands and piccadillies. 
Wilson, Hist. of K. James I. (under 1612.) 
He that wears no picadell, 
By law may wear a ruff. 
Bp. Corbet’s Poems, ed. Gilchrist, p, 34. 
Ready to cast at one whose band sits ill, 
And then leap mad on a neat prickardill. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods. 


Prccace. n.s. [piccagium, low Latin.] 
Money paid at fairs for breaking ground 
for booths. Ainsworth. 

To PICK.+ v. a. [ picken, Dutch.] 

1. To cull; to chuse; to select; to glean ; 
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to gather here and there. It has com- 
monly out after it when it implies selec- 
tion, and wp when it means casual occur- 


rence. 
This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. 
Shakspeare. 
He hath pick’d owt an act, 
Under whose heavy sense your brother’s life 
Falls into forfeit. Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
Trust me, sweet, 
Out of this silence yet I pick’d a welcome ; 
And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. Shakespeare. 
Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more 
than the hurt itself; and when men are ingenious 
in picking out circumstances of contempt, they do 
kindle their anger much. Bacon. 
The want of many things fed him with hope, 
that he should out of these his enemies distresses 
pick some fit occasion of advantage. Knolles, Hist. 
They must pick me out with shackles tir’d, 
To make them sport with blind activity. 
Milton, S. A. 
What made thee pick and chuse her out, 
T’ employ their sorceries about ? Hudibras. 
How many examples have we seen of men that 
have been picked up and relieved out of starving 
necessities, afterwards conspire against their pa- 
trons! L’ Estrange. 
If he would compound for half, it should go 
hard but he’d make a shift to pick it up. 
: L’ Estrange. 
A painter would not be much commended, who 
should pick out this cavern from the whole Aineids ; 
he had better leave them in their obscurity. 
Dryden. 
Imitate the bees, who pick from every flower 
that which they find most proper to make honey. 
Dryden. 
He that is nourished by the acorns he picked up 
under an oak in the wood, has appropriated them 
to himself. Locke. 
He asked his friends about him, where they had 
picked up such a blockhead. Addison, Spect. 
The will may pick and chuse among these ob- 
jects, but it cannot create any to work on. 
Cheyne, Philos. Principles. 
Deep through a miry lane she pick’d her way, 
Above her ankle rose the chalky clay. Gay. 
Thus much he may be able to pick out, and will- 
ing to transfer into his new history; but the rest 
of your character will probably be dropped, on 
account of the antiquated stile they are delivered 
in, Swift. 
Heaven, when it strives to polish all it can 
Its last, best work, but forms a softer man, 
Picks from each sex, to make the fav’rite blest, 
Your love of pleasure, our desire of rest. Pope. 
2. To take up; to gather; to find indus- 
triously. 
You owe me money, Sir John, and now you pick 
a quarrel to beguile me of it.  Shaks. Hen. IV. 
It was believed, that Perkin’s escape was not 
without the king’s privity, who had him all the 
time of his flight in a line; and that the king did 
this, to pick a quarrel to put him to death. 
Bacon, Hen. VII. 
They are as peevish company to themselves as 
to their neighbours ; for there’s not one circum- 
stance in nature, but they shall find matters to pick 
a quarrel at, TL? Estrange. 
Pick the very refuse of those harvest fields. 
Thomson. 
She has educated several poor children, that 
were picked up in the streets, and put them in a 
way of honest employment. Law. 


3. To separate from any thing useless or 
noxious, by gleaning out either part ; 
to clean by picking away filth. 


For private friends : his answer was, 
He could not stay\to pick them in a pile 
Of musty chaff, Shakspeare, Corisl, 
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It hath been noted by the ancients, that it is 
dangerous to pick one’s ears whilst he yawneth ; 
for that in yawning, the minor parchment of the 
ear is extended by the drawing of the breath. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

He picks and culls his thoughts for convers- 
ation, by suppressing some, and communicating 
others. Addison. 

4. To clean, by gathering off gradually 
any thing adhering. 

Hope is a pleasant premeditation of enjoyment ; 
as when a dog expects, till his master has done 
picking a bone. More. 

You are not to wash your hands, till you have 
picked your salad. Swift. 

5. [Piquer, Fr.] To pierce; to strike 
with a sharp instrument. 

Pick an apple with a pin fall of holes not deep, 
and smear it with spirits, to see if the virtual heat 
of the strong waters will not mature it. Bacon. 

In the face, a wart or fiery pustule, heated by 
scratching or picking with nails, will terminate cor- 
rosive. Wiseman. 

6. [Pycan, Saxon.] To strike with bill or 
beak ; to peck. 

The eye that mocketh at his father, the ravens 
of the valley shall pick out. Prov. Xxx, 17. 

7. [Picare, Italian.] To rob. 

The other night I fell asleep here, and had my 
pocket pickt; this houses turn’d a bawdy-house, 
they pick pockets. Shakspeare. 

They have a design upon your pocket, and the 
word conscience is used only as an instrument to 
pick it. South. 

8. To open a lock by a pointed instru- 
ment. 
Did you ever find 
That any art could pick the lock, or power 
Could force it open? Denham: 
9. To pitch. Still used in some parts of 
England: And so pick-fork for pitch- 
ork. ; 

Catch him on the hips, and picke him on his 

necke.  Stubbes, Anat. of Abuses, (1595,) p. 138. 
As high 
As I could pick my lance. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
10. To Pick a hole in one’s coat. A pro- 
verbial expression for finding fault with 
another. 
To Pick. v.n. 
1. To eat slowly and by small morsels. 

Why stand’st thou picking ? is thy palate sore, 
That beet and radishes will make thee roar? 

Dryden. 
2. To do any thing nicely and leisurely. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

But faggoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhym’d and rattl'd, all was well. 
Dryden. 
Pick.f 2. s. [ pique, French.] 
1. A sharp-pointed iron tool. 

What the miners call chert and whern, the stone- 
cutters nicomia, is so hard, that the picks will not 
touch it; it will not split but irregularly. 

Woodward on Fossils. 
2. A toothpick. 
He eats with picks. 
Beaum. and Fl. Mons. Thomas. 
3. A pique; which formerly was written 
pick. See Pique. 
4, A spot on cards. See the second sense 
of Pre. 


Prcxapack. adv. [from pack, by a re- 
duplication very common in our lan- 
guage.] In manner of a pack. 

Jn a hurry she whips up her darling under her 
arms, and carries the other a pickapack upon her 
shoulders, TL Estrange. 
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Pr’cKAXE. 7.8. [pick and ae.] An axe 
not made to cut but pierce; an axe 
with a sharp point. 

Their tools are a pickawe of iron, seventeen inches 
long, sharpened at the one end to peck, and flat- 
headed at the other to drive iron wedges. 

Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 

Tl hide my master from the flies, as deep 
As these poor pickares can dig. Shaks. Cymbeline. 

As when bands 
OF pioneers, with spade and pichaxe arm’d, 
Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field. 
Milton, P. L. 

Pr’cxpack. adj. [corrupted perhaps from 
pickapack.| On the back. 

As our modern wits behold, 
Mounted a pickback on the old, 
Much farther off. 

Pr’cxen.} adj. [from pike.) 

1. Sharp. 

Let the stake be made picked at the top, that the 

jay may not settle on it. Mortimer, Husb. 
2. Smart; spruce. [perhaps from piqué, 

French.] Obsolete. 
Minsheu, and Sherwood. 

He is too picked, too spruce, too affected. 

Shakspeare, L. Lab. Lost. 
Pr'cxepness.* n.s. [from picked. ] 
1. State of being pointed or picked. 

2, Foppery; spruceness. Obsolete. 

Too much pickedness is not manly. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
To Picker’R.f v.n. [ piccare, Italian. ] 
1. To pirate; to pillage; to rob. 
Ainsworth. 


Hudibras. 


2. To make a flying skirmish, 
So within shot she doth pickear, 
Now galls the flank, and now the rear. 
Lovelace, Luc. Posthwm. p. 45. 
No sooner could a hint appear, 
But up he started to pickeer, 
And made the stoutest yield to mercy, 
When he engag’d in controversy. Hudibras. 
After all, you are pickeering at the Roman em- 
pire five times for my once. 
Bp. Parker, Repr. of the Reh. Trans. (1673,) p. 123. 
Prcxer.f x. s. [from pick.] 
1. One who picks or culls. 
The pickers pick the hops into the hair-cloth. 
Mortimer. 
2, One who hastily takes up a matter; “a 
picker of quarrels.” 
Huloet, and Sherwood. 
3. A pickaxe; an instrument to pick 
with. 
With an iron picker clear the earth out of the 


hills. Mortimer. 
PrckereEL.} n.s, [from pike.] A small 
pike. 


Bet is, quoth he, a pike than a pckerel. 
Chaucer, Merch. Tale. 

Trail no spears but spare-ribs of pork; toss 
no pikes but boiled pickrels. 

Brewer, Com. of Lingua, A. 2. 8.1. 
PYCKET.* n.s. [piquet, French.} 
1. In fortification, a sharp stake. 

2. A guard, posted before an army, to 
give notice of an enemy’s approach. 
To Picxet.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 

fasten to a picket. 

The cavalry are picketted without order, or re- 
gularity, around the standards of their respective 
chiefs. 

Lieut. Moore, Narr. of the Mahratta Army, (1794). 

PCKEREL-WEED. 7. s. [from pike.] A 
water plant, from which pikes are fabled 
to be generated. 
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The luce or pike is the tyrant of the fresh waters ; 
they are bred, some by generation, and some not ; 
as of a weed called pickerel-weed, unless Gosner 
be mistaken. Walton. 


'PYCKLE.F 2. s. [pekel, Teut. Kilian, who 


says it is Saxon also. Serenius cites the 
Sueth. spiken, “ salitus et arefactus; a 
picka, pungere, ad indigitandum sapo- 
rem salis pungentem.” One William 
Beukelen of Biervelt near Sluys is said 
to have first invented the art of pickling 
herrings, whence pekel. See Brit. Zool. 
iii. 290.] 
1. Any kind of salt liquor, in which 
or other substance is preserved. 
Thou shalt be whipt with wire, and stew’d in 
brine, 
Smarting in lingering pickle. Shakspeare. 
Some fish are gutted, split and kept in pickle ; 
as whiting and mackerel. 
Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
He instructs his friends that dine with him in 
the best pickle for a walnut. Addison, Spect. 
A third sort of antiscorbuticks are called astrin- 
gent; as capers, and most of the common pickles 
prepared with vinegar. _— drbuthnot on Aliments. 


flesh 


| 2. Thing kept in pickle. 


3. Condition ; state. 
and ridicule. 
How cam’st thou in this pickle? _ Shakspeare. 
A physician undertakes a woman with sore eyes; 
his way was to dawb ’em with ointments, and while 
she was in that pickle, carry off a spoon. 
L’ Estrange. 
Poor Umbra, left in this abandon’d pickle, 
E’en sits him down. Swift, Miscell. 
PrcK1e, Py'cie, or Pi'curex.f n. s. [ pic- 
colo, Ital. See Pronrer.] A small 
parcel of land inclosed with a hedge, 
which in some counties is cailed a pingle. 
Phillips. 
To Plcxux. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To preserve in pickle. 
Autumnal cornels next in order serv’d, 
In lees of wine well pickled and presery'd. 
Dryden. 
They shall have all, rather than make a war, 
The straits, the Guiney-trade, the herrings too ; 
Nay, to keep friendship, they shall pickle you. 
Dryden. 
2. To season or imbue highly with any 
thing bad: as, a pickled rogue, or one 
consummately villanous. 


PickLenr/RRiNG.} 2x. s. [ pickle and her- 
ring. “There 1s a set of merry drolls, 
whom thecommon people of all countries 
admire ; —those circumforaneous wits, 
whom every nation calls by the name of 
that dish of meat which it loves best. 
In Holland they are termed pickled her- 
rings ; in France, Jean Potages; in Italy, 
maccaronies ; and in Great Britain, jack- 
puddings.” Addison, Spect. No. 47.] A 
jack-pudding ; a merry-andrew ; a zany ; 
a buffoon. 

A plague 0” these pickle-herrings ! 
Shakspeare, Twelfth Night. 
The pickleherring found the way to shake him, 
for upon his whistling a country jig, this unlucky 
wag danced to it with such a variety of grimaces, 
that the countryman could not forbear smiling, 
and lost the prize. Addison, Spect. 

Pr'ckiock.f x. s- [pick and lock.] 

1. An instrument by which locks are 
opened without the key. 

We take him to be a thief too, sir ; for we have 
found upon him, sir, a strange picklock. — Shaks, 


A word of contempt 
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Scipio, having such a picklock, would spend so 

many years in battering the gates of Carthage. 
Brown. 

It corrupts faith and justice, and is the very 
picklock that opens the way into all cabinets. 

L’ Estrange. 

Thou raisedst thy voice to describe the powerful 
Betty or the artful picklock, or Vulcan sweating at 
his forge, and stamping the queen’s image on viler 
metals. Arbuthnot. 

2, The person who picks locks. 

Confession is made a minister of state, a pick- 
lock of secrets, a spy upon families, a searcher of 
inclinations. 

Bp. Taylor, Diss. from Popery, ch. 2. § 2. 

These are some of those many artifices, whereby 
Satan, like a cunning pichlock, slyly robs us of our 
grand treasure. Decay of Chr. Piety, p. 246. 

Prcxnick.* n. s. [“ picknick, an assembly 
of young people of both sexes at a' 
tavern, where every one pays his club.” 
Widegren, Swedish and Eng. Lexicon, 
Stockholm, 1788.] A modern colloquial 
term, meaning perhaps a select feast~ 
ing assembly, where each person makes 
some particular contribution towards the 
general entertainment. 

Prcxpockert,) 2. s. [ pick and pocket, or 

Proxeurse. § purse.| A thief who steals, 
by putting his hand privately into the 
pocket or purse. 

I think he is not a pickpurse nor a horsestealer. 

Shakspeare. 

It is reasonable, when Squire South is losing 
his money to sharpers and pickpockets, I should lay 
out the fruits of my honest industry in a law suit. 

F Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
Pickpockets and highwaymen observe strict justice 
among themselves. Bentley, Serm- 

His fellow pickpurse, watching for a job, 
Fancies his fingers in the cully’s fob. 

If a court or country’s made a job, 

Go drench a pickpocket, and join the mob, Pope. 


Prcxrockert.* adj. Privately stealing. 

I do not mean the auricular pickpocket confes- 
sion of the papists, but publick confession. 

South, Serm, xi. 29. 

Prcxtoora.} x. s. [ pick and tooth.) An 

instrument by which the teeth are 

cleaned. Ridiculed by Gascoigne, in 
1572, ‘as a foreign introduction. 

If a gentleman leaves a picktooth case on the 
table after dinner, look upon it as part of your 
vails. Swift. 

Pi’cxtHank.} 2. 8. [pick and thank.] An 
officious fellow, who does what he is not 
desired; a whispering parasite. 

Every where had they their spyes, their Judasses, 
their false accusers, their sommoners, their balyves, 
and their pikethankes. 

Bale on the Revelat. P. iii. (1550,)sign. Ff. 1. 
Many tales devis’d, 
Oft the ear of greatness needs must hear, 
By smiling pickthanks and base newsmongers. 
Shakspeure. 

With pleasing tales his lord’s vain ears he fed, 
A flatterer, a pickthank, and a lyer. Fairfau. 

The business ofa pickthank is the basest of offices. 

L’ Estrange. 

If he be great and powerful, spies and pick- 
thanks generally provoke him to persecute and 
tyrannize over the innocent and the just. South. 


PI'CO* n.s. [Spanish.] Peak ; point. 
Though every rock of the sea was as high as 
the pico of Teneriffe. Bentley, Serm, viii- 
Pict. n.s. (pictus, Lat.] A painted per- 
son. 
Your neighbours would not look on you as men, 
But think the nations all turn’d Picts again, Lee. 


Swift. 
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Prcto’RIAL. adj. [from pictor, Lat.] Pro- 
duced by a painter. A word not adopted 
by other writers, but elegant and useful. 
Sea horses are but grotesco delineations, which 
fill up empty spaces in maps, as many pictorial in- 
yentions, not any physical shapes. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Prcrura..* n. s. [from picture. ] A repre- 
sentation. Not in use. 
Whose wals 
Were painted faire with memorable gestes 
Of famous wisards ; and with pictwrals 
Of magistrates, of courts, of tribunals. 

‘ Spenser, F. Q. ii. ix, 53. 


PY'CTURE.} 2x.s. [ pictura, Lat.] 
1. A resemblance of persons or things in 


colours. 

Madam, if that your heart be so obdurate, 
Vouchsafe me yet your picture for my love, 

The picture that is hanging in your chamber. 
Shakspeare. 

Pictures and shapes are but secondary objects, 
and please or displease but in memory. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Deyouring what he saw so well design’d, 

He with an empty picture fed his mind. Dryden. 

As soon as he begins to spell, as many pictures 
of animals should be got him as can be found with 
the printed names to them. Locke. 

She often shews them her own picture, which 
was taken when their father fell in love with her. 

Law. 
2, The science of painting. 

Whosoever loves not pictwre, is injurious to truth, 
and all the wisdom of poetry. Picture is the in- 
vention of heaven, the most ancient, and most 
akin to nature.— Picture took her feigning from 
poetry; from geometry her rule, compass, lines, 
proportion, and the whole symmetry. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
3, The works of painters. 

Quintilian, when he saw any well-expressed 
image of grief, either in picture or sculpture, would 
usually weep. Wotton. 

If nothing will satisfy him, but having it under 
my hand, that I had no design to ruin the com~- 
pany of pictwre-drawers, I do hereby give it him. 

Stilling fleet. 
4, Any resemblance or representation, 

Vouchsafe this piétwre of thy soul to see ; 

Tis so far good, as it resembles thee. Dryden. 

It suffices to the unity of any idea, that it be 
considered as one representation or picture, though 
made up of ever so many particulars. Locke. 


To Prcture. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To paint; to represent by painting. 
I have not seen him so pictur’d. Shaks. Cymb. 
He who caused the spring to be pictured, added 
this rhyme for an exposition. 
Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
It is not allowable, what is observable of Raphael 
Urban; wherein Mary Magdalen is pictwred be- 
fore our Saviour washing his feet on her knees, 
which will not consist with the strict letter of the 
text. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Love is like the painter, who, being to draw the 
picture of a friend having a blemish in one eye, 
would picture only the other side of his face. 
South. 
9, To represent. 
All filled with these rueful spectacles of so 
many wretched carcasses starving, that even I, 
that do but hear it from you, and do picture it in 


my mind, do greatly pity it. Spenser. 
Fond man, 
See here thy pictur’d life. Thomson, Winter. 


Prerurrrixe.* adj. Like a picture; ac» 
cording to the manner of a picture. 

I (considering, how honour, would become such 

a person ; that it was no better than picturelike, to 

hang by the wall, if renown made it not stir ;) was 


Fete) 


pleased to let him seek danger where he was like 
to find fame. Shakspeare, Cortol. 

Pr’crureR.* n.s. [from picture.] A painter. 
Not now in use. 

Zeuxis, the curious picturer, painted a boy hold- 
ing a dish full of grapes, done so lively, that the 
birds being deceived, flew to peck the grapes. 

Fuller’s Holy State, (1648,) p. 173. 

Old, foul, and wrinkled dames, to whom no 
glass is allowed but the pictwrer’s, that flatters 
them with a smooth, fair, and young image. 

Bp. Hall’s Works, vol. ii. p. 336. 

PicturE sQue.* adj. [ pittoresco, Italian ; 
pictoresque, Fr.) “ No word corre- 
sponding to this, or of exactly similar 
meaning, is to be found in any of the 
languages of antiquity now extant ; nor 
in any modern tongue, as far as I have 
been able to discover, except such as 
have borrowed it from the Italian; in 
which, the earliest authority, that I can 
find for it, is that of Redi, one of the 
original academicians of la Crusca, who 
flourished towards the end of the six- 
teenth century. — In our own language, 
it has lately been received into very 
general use: but, nevertheless, it has 
not been considered as perfectly natu- 
ralized among us; for Johnson has, not 
admitted it into his dictionary, though 
he has received the word pictorial.” 
Knight, Analyt. Ing. into the Principles 
of Taste, 2d ed. 1805, ch. 2.§ 16. It has 


escaped this learned critick, that John- 
son, in his dictionary, has used pictu- 
resque ; which, however, is not the earliest 
employment of the word that I have 
found. Gray uses it several years be- 
fore Johnson.] Expressing that peculiar 
kind of beauty which is agreeable in a 
picture, whether natural or artificial ; 
striking the mind with great power or 
pleasure in representing objects of vision, 
and in painting to the imagination any 
circufhstance or event as clearly as if 
delineated in a picture. 

You caunot pass along a street but you have 
views of some palace, or church, or square, or 
fountain, the most picturesque and noble one can 
imagine. Gray, Lett. to his Mother, (1740). 

Anglesey, a tract of plain country, very fertile, 
but picturesque only from the view it has of Caer- 
narvonshire. Gray, Lett, to Mason, (1756). 

In a picturesque manner ; with good description 
or delineation. 

Johnson in V. Graphically, (Dict. 1755). 

View delineated; a picturesque representation 
of a landscape. 

Johnson in V. Prospect, (Dict. 1772). 

From these little fragments, the first of which 
is an example of the pathetic, and the second of 
the pictwresgue, the manner of Sappho might have 
been gathered. Dr. Warton, Ess. on Pope. 

This is described by striking and pietwresque 
personifications. Warton, Hist. E. P. ii, 315. 

Shenstone had no description of an whole, or of 
disposing his environs on any consistent plan, and 
giving it its present beautiful and picturesque ap- 
pearance. Graves, Recollect. of Shenstone, p. 51. 


PicTuRE sQUENESS.¥ 7. 8. [from pictu- 
resque.] State or quality of being pic- 
turesque. i 

Deformity is to ugliness what pictwresqueness is 
to beauty. Price, Essay on the Picturesque, (1794). 

To PYDDLE.f v. x. [This word is ob- 
scure in its etymology ; Skinner derives 
it from picciolo, Italian; or petit, Fr. 
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little ; Mr. Lye thinks the diminutive of 
the Welsh breyta, to eat; perhaps it 
. comes from peddle, for Skinner gives for 
its primitive signification, to deal in little 
things.] 
1. To pick at table ; to feed squeamishly, 
and without appetite. 
From stomach sharp, and hearty feeding, 
To piddle like a lady breeding. Swift, Miscell. 
2. To trifle ; to attend to small parts rather 
than to the main. 
Too precise, too curious, in piddling thus about 
the imitation of others. Ascham, Schoolmaster. 
Take some little piddling revenge. 
Beaum.and Fl. Cupid’s Revenge. 
Now for those other piddling complaints, 
Breath’d out in bitterness. 
Massinger, New Way to pay Old Debis. 
PrppieEr. n. s. [from piddle.] 
1. One that eats squeamishly, and without 
appetite. 
2. One who is busy about minute things. 


Prrf n. s. (This word is derived by 
Skinner from biezan, to build, that is 
to build of paste; by Junius derived 
by contraction from pasty ; if pasties, 
doubled together without walls, were 
the first pies, the derivation is easy from 
pie, a foot; as in some provinces, an 
apple pasty is still called an apple foot. | 


]. Any crust baked with something in it. 
No man’s pre is freed 
From his ambitious finger. Shaksp. Hen. VIIL. 
Mincing of meat in pies sayeth the grinding of 
the teeth, and more nourishing to them that have 
weak teeth. Bacon. 
He is the very Withers of the city; they have 
bought more editions of his works, than would 
serve to lay under all their pies at a lord mayor’s 
Christmas. Dryden. 
Chuse your materials right ; 
From thence of course the figure will arise, 
And elegance adorn the surface of your pies. 
King. 
Eat beef or pie crust, if you'd serious be. King. 
2. [Pica, Latin.] A magpie; a party- 
coloured bird. 
The pie will discharge thee for pulling the rest. 
Tusser. 
The raven croak’d hoarse on the chimney’s top, 
And chattering pies in dismal discords sung. 
Shakspeare. 
Who taught the parrot human notes to try, 
Or with a voice endu’d the chattering pie ? 
> Twas witty want. Dryden. 
The old popish service book, so called, 
as is supposed, from the different colour 
of the text and rubrick. 

The word pie, some suppose, derives 
its name from avaf, which the Greeks 
sometimes use for table or index ; though 
others think these tables or mdexes 
were called the pie, from the party- 
coloured letters of which they consisted: 
the initial and some other remarkable 
letters and words being done in red, 
and the rest all in black. And upon 
this-account, when they translate it into 
Latin, they call it prea. Wheatly. 

The number and hardness of the rules called 
the pie, and the manifold changings of the service, 
was the cause, that to turn this book only was so 
hard and intricate a matter, that many times there 
was more business to find out what should be read, 
than to read it when it was found out. 

Com. Prayer, Pref: concern. the Serv. of the Church. 
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4. Cock and pie was a slight expression in 
Shakspeare’s time, of which I know not 
the meaning. Dr. Johnson.—It was 


an adjuration by the pie or service-book, | 


and by the sacred name of the Deity 
corrupted. 
Mr. Slender, come; we stay for you. — 
— ll eat nothing, I thank you, sir. — 
— By cock and pie, you shall not choose, sir 3 
come, come, Shaks. M. Wives of Windsor. 
Pre’Batp. adj. [from pie.] Of various 
colours; diversified in colour. 
It was a particoloured dress, ‘ 
Of patch’d and piebald languages. Hudibras. 
They would think themselves miserable in a 
patched coat, and yet contentedly suffer their 
minds to appear abroad in a piebald livery of coarse 
patches and borrowed shreds. Locke. 
They are pleased to hear of a piebald horse that 
is strayed out of a field near Islington, as of a 
whole troop that has been engaged in any foreign 


adventure. Spectator. 
Peel’d, patch’d, and piebald, linsey-wolsey bro- 
thers, 
Grave mummers! sleeveless some, and shirtless 
others. Pope. 


PIECE. 1. s. [ piece, Fr.] 
1. A patch. 
His coat of many colours, [in the margin pieces. ] 
Gen. xxxvii. 23. 
No man putteth a piece of a new garment upon 
an old. St. Luke, v. 36. 
2. A part of a whole; a fragment. 
Bring it out piece by piece. Exek, xxiv. 26. 
The chief captain, fearing lest Paul should have 
been pulled in pieces of them, commanded to take 
him by force. Acts, xxiii. 10. 
These lesser rocks or great bulky stones, that lie 
seattered in the sea or upon the Jand, are they not 
manifest fragments and pieces of these greater 
masses ? Burnet. 
A man that is in Rome can scarce see an object, 
that does not call to mind a piece of a Latin poet 
or historian. Adidison. 
3. A part. 
It is accounted a piece of excellent knowledge, 
to know the laws of the land. Tillotson. 


4, A picture. 

Tf unnatural, the finest colours are but dawbing, 

and the piece is a beautiful monster at the best. 
Dryden. 

Each heavenly piece unwearied we compare, 

Match Raphael’s grace with thy lov’d Guido’s air. 
Pope. 
5. A composition ; performance. 
He wrote several pieces, which he did not assume 
the honour of. Addison. 
.6. A single great gun. 
A piece of ordnance gainst it I have plac’d. 
Shakspeare. 

Many of the ships have brass pieces, whereas 
every piece at least requires four gunners to attend 
it. Ralegh, Ess. 

Pyrrhus, with continual battery of great pieces, 
did batter the mount. Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 

7. A hand gun. 

When he cometh to experience of service 
abroad, or is put to a piece or a pike, he maketh as 
worthy a soldier as any nation he meeteth with. 

Spenser. 

The ball goes on in the direction of the stick, or 

of the body of the piece out of which it is shot. 
; , ; , Cheyne. 
8. A coin; a single piece of money. 
When once the poet’s honour ceases, 
From reason far his transports rove ; 

And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. Prior. 


9. In ridicule and contempt: as, a piece of 
a lawyer, or smatterer. Dr. Johnson. 
—No example is given by Dr. Johnson 
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here; but inanote on Titus Andronicus, 
he says that piece was then, as it 1s now, 
used personally as a word of contempt. 
He might have added, that it was also 
used without contempt. 
Go, give that changing piece 
To him that flourish’d for her with his sword. 
Titus Andronicus. 
Thad a wife, a passing princely peece, 
Which far did passe that gallant girle of Greece. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 208. 
How doth he, though a better Pharisee, look 
awry, to see such a piece in his house ! 
Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 
10. Applied to time. [piega, old Fr. piece, 
modern.] This is yet used in the north 
of England: stay a piece, i.e. a little 
while. 


11. Castle; any building. Obsolete. [pzega, 
Span. a room. ] 
And evermore their wicked capytayn 
Provoked them the breaches to assay, 
Sometimes with threats, sometimes with hope of 


ayn, 
Which by the ransack of that peece they should at- 
tayn. Spenser, F. Q. ii. xi. 14. 

All the peece he shaked from the floor. 

Spenser, I’. Q. v. li. 21. 

Of this town and peece, Conde de Fuentes had 
the command. Speed, Hist. of Gr. Brit. p. 1169. 

12, A-Piece. To each. 

I demand, concerning all those creatures that 
have eyes and ears, whether they might not have 
had only one eye and one ear a-piece. 

More against Atheism. 


13. Of a Piece with. Like; of the same 
sort; united; the same with the rest. 
Truth and fiction are so aptly mix’d, 
That all seems uniform and of a-piece. 
Roscommon. 
When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made 
request, that his house and his body might be all 
of a piece. LT’ Estrange. 
My own is of a piece with his, and were he living, 
they are such as he would have written. Dryden. 
I appeal to my enemies, if I or any other man 
could have invented one which had been more of a 
piece, and more depending on the serfous part of 
the design. Dryden. 
Too justly ravish’d from an age like this; 
Now she is gone, the world is of a piece. Dryden. 
Nothing but madness can please madmen, and 
a poet must be of a piece with the spectators, to 
gain a reputation. Dryden. 
To Pixce.} v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To patch. 


Piers. O peerless poesy, where is then thy 
place ? 
Tf nor in prince’s palace thou dost sit, 
Ne brest of baser birth thee doth embrace, 
Then make thee wings of thine aspiring wit, 
And whence thou cam’st, flie back to heaven apace, 
Cud. Ah, Percy, it is all-to weak and wan, 
So high to soar, and make so large a flight ; 
Her peeced pyneons bene not so in plight. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. Oct. 
What use was there of those delegates for the 
piecing up of these domestick breaches betwixt 
husband and wife, if the imperious husband had 
power to right himself by turning the scold out of 
doors ? Bp. Hall, Cases of Consc. D.4. C. 2. 


2. To enlarge by the addition of a piece. 

I speak too long, but ’tis to piece the time, 

To draw it outin length. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
If aught within that little seeming substance, 

Or all of it with our displeasure piec’d, 

And nothing more may fitly like your grace, 

She is yours. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Let him that was the cause of this have power 

To take off so much grief from you as he 

Will piece up in himself. Shakspeare. 
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Plant it with women as well as men, that it may 
spread into generations, and not be pieced from 
without. Bacon. 

3. To join; to unite. 
4. To Prece out. To encrease by addition. 

He pieces out his wife’s inclination ; he gives her 
folly motion and advantage. 

Shakspeare, Mer. W. of Windsor. 

Whether the piecing out of an old man’s life is 
worth the pains, I cannot tell. Temple. 

To Piece. v.n. [from the noun.] To join; 
to coalesce ; to be compacted. 

The cunning priest chose Plantagenet to be the 
subject his pupil should personate; because he 
was more in the present speech of the people, and 
it pieced better and followed more close upon the 
bruit of Plantagenet’s escape. Bacon. 

Prr’cer.t n. s. [from piece.] One that 
pieces; a patcher. Sherwood. 

Pre‘ceess. adj. [from piece.] Whole; 
compact; not made of separate pieces. 

In those poor types of God, round circles ; so 
Religion’s types, the pieceless centers flow, 

And are in all the lines which always go. 
Donne. 
Prie’cety.* adv. [from piece-] In pieces. 
Not in use. Huloet. 
Pir‘ceMEAL. adv. [pice and mel; a word 
in Saxon of the same import.] In pieces ; 
in fragments. 
He strooke his helme, full where his plume did 
stand, 
On which, it piece-meale brake, and fell from his 
unhappy hand. Chapman. 

Why did I not his carcass piecemeal tear, 

And cast it in the sea? Denham. 

Tl be torn piecemeal by a horse, 

E’er I’ll take you for better or worse. Hudibras. 

Neither was the body then subject to distempers, 
to die by piecemeal, and languish under coughs or 
consumptions. South. 

Piecemeal they win this acre first, then that ; 
Glean on, and gather up the whole estate. Pope. 

PixceMeAL. adj. Single; separate; di- 
vided. 

Other blasphemies level ; some at one attribute, 
some at another: but this by a more compendious 
impiety, shoots at his very being, and, as if it 
scorned these piecemeal guilts, sets up a single 
monster big enough to devour them all. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

Stage editors printed from the common piecemeal 
written parts in the playhouse. Pope. 

Pre’cemMEAL.* n.s. A fragment; a scrap; 
a morsel. 

My countrymen, in the revolution of 1000 
years almost, afford but only Caradoc Llancarvan, 
and the continuance thereof, to register any thing 
to the purpose of thé acts of the princes of Wales, 
that I could come by, or hear of; some few piece- 
meals excepted. } 

R. Vaughan to Abp. Usher, Lett. p. 562. 
Pir’ceMEALED.* adj. [from piecemeal. ] 
Divided into small morsels or pieces. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood. — 
PIED. adj. [from pie.] Variegated; parti- 
coloured. 

They desire to take such as have their feathers of 
pied, orient, and various colours. 

Abbot, Desc. of the World. 

All the yeanlings which were streak’d and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire. : 

Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven- 

Pied cattle are spotted in their tongues. Bacon. 

The seat, the soft wool of the bee, 

The cover, gallantly to see, 
The wing of a pied butterfly, 
I trow ’twas simple trimming. 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. 


Drayton. — 
Milton, L? Al. 


Bip 


Pie’pNEss. n.s. [from pied.] Variegation ; 
‘diversity of colour. 
There is an art, which in their piedness shares 
With great creating nature, — Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
Pre’Lep.t adj. [peler, Fr. to pull the 
hair off.] Bald; bare; peeled: Cornish, 


pilez. 
Piel’d priest, dost thou command me be shut 
out? — 
I do. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 


Eyery head was made bald, and every shoulder 
was peeled. Exek. xxix. 18. 
To Pirv.* v.n. To cry like a young bird. 
See Jo PEEP. Huloet. 
Piero wDER Court.f n.s. [Supposed by 
some to be from the Fr. pred, a foot, and 
pouldré, dusted, because justice was 
done to any injured person, before the 
dust of the fair was off his feet; by 
others’ from pred-pouldreus, a pediar, 
because this court is to determine dis- 
putes between those who resort to fairs, 
and this kind of venders who generally 
attend them. See Brand’s Pop. Antiq. 
ji. 322. —It should seem to be from the 
circumstance of fairs beg zn summer, 
and the suitors being persons weth dusty 
Jee. For though pre-poudreus, or pied- 
pouldreuz, is found in old French for a 
travelling vender, as also for one of a 
wandering disposition; yet our pedlar, 
as Dr. Johnson has observed, may be 
rather from petty dealer, which will 
remove the application of pedlar to the 
court of piepowder. Our old writers 
evidently thus considered pedlar as petty 


dealer: “ Light wanderers and pelting | 


[i. e. petty] sellers, who carry about 
and sell pinnes, points, and other small 
trifles, whom they call pedlars.” Booke 
of Certaine Canons, 1571, C.ii.b. “To 
tender a trade of so invaluable a com- 
modity to these pelting petty chapmen !” 
Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. Prepowder 
may be considered therefore as simply 


from the French poudre des piez, dust of | 


the feet, without particular reference 
to pedlars.| A court held in fairs for 
redress of all disorders committed 
therein. 
‘The court of conscience, which in man 
Should be supreme and sovereign, 
{s't fit should be subordinate 
To every petty court i’the state, 
An¢ have less power than the lesser, 
To deal with perjury at pleasure? 
Have its proceedings disallow’d, or 
Allow’d, at fancy of pie-powder # Hudibras, ii. ii. 
‘Pimr.f x. s- [pep, pepe, Sax. pila, moles; 
pterre, French.} 
1. A column on which the arch of a bridge 
is raised. 
Oak, cedar, and chesnut are the best builders ; 
for piers, sometimes wet, sometimes dry, take elm, 
Bacon, 
The English took the galley, and drew it to 
shore, and used the stones to reinforce the pier. 
Hayward. 
The bridge, consisting of four arches, is of the 
length of six hundred and twenty-two English 
feet. and an half: the dimensions of the arches are 
as follows, in English measure ; the height.of the 
first arch one hundred and nine feet, the distance 
between the piers seventy-two feet and an half; in 
the second arch, the distance of the piers is one 
hundred and thirty feet ; in the third the distance 
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is one hundred and nine feet; in the fourth the 
distance is one hundred and thirty-eight feet. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. A projecting mole erected in the sea, to 
break the force of the waves. 

A peer [ pier] is from petra, because of the con- 
gestion of great stones to the raising up of such a 
pile: ’tis a kind of small artificial creek or sinus, 
as the pier of Dover, the pier of Portland, &c. 

Gregory, Posthum. (1640,) p. 328. 


To PIERCE. v. a. [ percer, Fr.] 


1. To penetrate ; to enter ; to force a way 
into. 
Steed threatens steed in high and boastful 
neighs, 
Piercing the night’s dull ear, Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
The love of money is the root of all evil ; which, 
while some coveted after, they have jerced them- 
selves through with many sorrows. 1 Tim. vi. 10. 
With this fatal sword, on which I dy’d, 
I pierce her open’d back or tender side. Dryden. 
The glorious temple shall arise, 
And with new lustre pierce the neighbouring skies. 
Prior. 
2. To touch the passions ; to affect. 
Did your letters pierce the queen ? 
She read them in my presence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down. 
Shakspeare, 
To PIERCE. v. n. 
1. To make way by force into or through 
any thing. 
Her sighs will make a battery in his breast ; 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart. Shaks. 
Short arrows, called sprights, without any other 
heads, save wood sharpened, were discharged out 


of muskets, and would pierce through the sides of 


ships, where a bullet would not pierce. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
9. To strike; to move; to affect. 
Say, she be mute, and will not speak a word ; 
Then [ll commend her volubility ; 
And say she uttereth piercing eloquence. 


3. To enter; to dive as into a secret. 

She would not pierce further into his meaning, 
than himself should declare, so would she inter- 
pret all his doings to be accomplished in goodness. 

~ Sidney. 

All men knew Nathaniel to be an Israelite ; but 
our Saviour piercing deeper, giveth further testi- 
mony of him than men could haye done. Hooker. 


Shaks. 


,4. To aifect severely. 


They provide more piercing statutes daily to 
chain up the poor. Shakspeare. 
Pin’RCEABLE.* adj. [from Yo pierce. } 
That may be penetrated. 
A shadie grove — 
Whose loftie trees yelad with sommer’s pride, 
Did spread so broad that heaven’s light did hide, 
Not perceable with power of any star. 
Spenser, F. Q. 1.1. 7. 
Pin’rcer. n.s. [from pierce. | 
1. An instrument that bores or 
trates. 

Cart, ladder, and wimble, with perser and pod. 

Tusser. 
g. The part with which insects perforate 
bodies. 

The hollow instrument, terebra, we may English 
piercer, wherewith many flies are provided, pro- 
ceeding from the womb, with which they perfo- 
rate the tegument of leaves, and through the 
hollow of it, inject their eggs into the holes they 
have made. Rey on the Creation. 

3. One who perforates. 
Pir’rcine.* x. s. [from pierce.| Pene- 
tration. 

There is that speaketh like the piercings of a 
sword; but the tongue of the wise is health. 

Prov. xii, 18. 


pene- 


PYeEerisM.* 7. Ss. 


PIG 


Pre‘rcincty.f adv. [from pierce. | Sharply. 

Sherwood. 

PIE’RCINGNESS. 2. [from piercing. | 
Power of piercing. 

We contemplate the vast reach and compass of 

our understanding, the prodigious quickness and 

piercingness of its thought. Derham, Phys. Theol. 


&. 


Prem, or) Prom. 27. s.)) (iromlypien| a 


magpie: so called in some parts of 
England. 
A kind 


[from prety.] 
See 


of extremely strict devotion. 
PIETIST. 

They have not stuck more than once openly to 
declare in their meetings, that they would not give 
over till they had driven pietism out of their com- 
munity, root and branch. 

Frey, cited by Bp. Lavington, Morav. Comp. p. 47. 


Prerist.* n.s. [from piety.) One ofa 


sect professing great strictness and 
purity of life, despising learning and 
ecclesiastical polity; a kind of mystick. 
The sect sprung up in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. 

The breach, that ran through the Lutheran 
churches, appeared at first openly at Hamburgh, 
where many were going into stricter methods of 
piety, who from thence were called Pietists. 

Burnet, Hist. of his Own Times, (under K. Will.) 

There is a new sect sprung up in Switzerland, 
which spreads very much in the Protestant cantons. 
The professors of it call themselves Pietists; and 
as enthusiasm carries men generally to the like ex- 
travagancies, they differ but little from several 
sectaries in other countries. They pretend in 
general to great refinements, as to what regards 
the practice of Christianity. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy. 

What mention is there ever made of the refined 
transports of seraphick love, and all the other 
fanciful abstractions of monastick and_ recluse 
pretists ? Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Conv. 1. 


PYETY. n. s. [ pietas, Lat. pieté, Fr.] 


1. Discharge of duty to God. 
What picty, pity, fortitude, did Atneas possess 
beyond his companions ? Peacham on Poetry. 
Till future infancy, baptiz’d by thee, 
Grow ripe in years, and old in piety. 
There be who faith 
Prefer, and piety to God. Milton, P.L. 
Praying for them would make them as glad to 
see their servants eminent in piety as themselves. 
Law. 
2. Duty to parents or those in superiour 
relation. 
Pope’s filial piety excels, 
Whatever Grecian story tells. Swift. 
PIG. n.s. [bigge, Teut. pic, Sax. pic- 
bped, glans. ] 
1. A young sow or boar. 
Some men there are, love not a gaping pig, 
Some that are mad, if they hehold a cat.  Shaks. 
Alba, from the white sow nam’d, 
That for her thirty sucking pigs was fam’d. 
‘ Dryden. 
The flesh-meats of an easy digestion, are pig, 
lamb, rabbit, and chicken. Floyer on the Humours. 
2. An oblong mass of lead or unforged 
iron, or mass of metal melted from the 
ore is called, I know not why, sow- 
metal, and pieces of that metal are called 
pigs. 
A nodding beam or pig of lead, 
May hurt the very ablest head. Pope, 
To Pia. v.n. [from the noun.] To far- 
row; to bring pigs. 


PIGEON. n. s. [ pigeon, Fr.] A fowl 


Prior. 


Fall 
bred in cots or a small house: in some 
places called dovecot. 
” This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. Shaks. 

A turtle dove and a young pigeon. Gen, xv. 9. 

Perceiving that the pigeon had lost a piece of her 
tail, through the next opening of the rocks rowing 
with all their might, they passed safe, only the end 
of their poop was bruised. Ralegh. 

Fix’d in the mast, the feather’d weapon stands, 
The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands. Dryden. 

See the cupola of St. Paul’s covered with both 
sexes, like the outside of a pigeon-house. 

Addison, Guardian. 

This building was design’d a model, J 
Or of a pigeon-house or oven, 

To bake one loaf, or keep one dove in. Swift. 

Pr’eronroor. x. s. [geranium.] An herb. 

Ainsworth. 

Pcronneartep.* adj. [pigeon and 
heart.| ‘Timid; frightened. 

T never saw such pigeon-hearted people: what 
drum? what danger? who’s that that shakes be- 
hind there ? Beaum. and Fl. Pilgrim. 

PYGEONHOLES.* 7. s. pl. ; 

1. The title of an old English game ; so 
called from the arches in the machine, 
through which balls were rolled, resem- 
bling the cavities made for pigeons ina 
dove-house. Steevens. 

Threepence I lost at ninepins; but I got 
Six tokens towards that at pigeon-holes. 

The Aniipodes, (1638). 

2, Cavities, or divisions, in which letters 
and papers are deposited. 

Abbé Sieyes has whole nests of pigeon-holes full 
of constitutions ready made, ticketed, sorted, and 
numbered, Burke. 

Prcrontiveren. adj. [pigeon and liver] 
Mild; soft; gentle. 

Tam pigeonliver’d, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter. Shaks. Hamlet. 

Pr’cern.} x. s. In the northern provinces, 
a small wooden vessel. Dr. Johnson. — 
It is not confined to the north, and is an 
old word in our language, though Dr. 
Johnson has cited no authority for it. 
It is also in Sherwood’s dictionary. 

Of drinking cups divers sorts we have: some of 
elm : —broad-mouthed dishes, noggins, whiskins, 
piggins. 

Haywood, Drunkard Opened, &c- (1635,) p. 45. 

Picur apep.* adj. [pig and head.] Hav- 
ing a large head: a word still vulgarly 
applied to stupid and to obstinate per- 
sons. 

Come forward; you should be some dull trades- 
man by your pig-headed sconce now, that think 
there’s nothing good any where, but what’s to be 
sold. B. Jonson, Masques. 

Prcur. old preter. and part. pass. of pitch. 
Pitched; placed; fixed ; determined. 
Not now in use. 

The body big and mightily pight, 

Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height, 

Whilom had been the king of the field, 

And mochel mast to the husband did yield. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

An hideous rock is pight, 

Of mighty Magnes stone, whose craggy clift, 

Depending from on high, dreadful to sight, 

Over the waves his rugged arms doth lift. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

Then brought she me into this desart vast, 

And by my wretched lover’s side me pight. 
Spenser, F’. Q. 

Stay yet, you vile abominable tents, 

Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains. 
Shakspeare, Tr. and Cres. 
I dissuaded him from his intent, 


And found him pight to do it. Shaks, K. Lear. 


PI’GHTEL.* 7. 5. 


PIGNORA‘TION.F 


PIG 


To Picut.* »v.a. [perhaps from pigg, Su. 


Goth. stimulus; picka, Swed. to prick. ] 
To pierce. Obsolete. 

Thei schulen se into whom thei pighten thorough. 
Wicliffe, St. John, xix. 37. 
[ prccolo, Ital, small. 
Cowel. | See 


PICKLE. 


A little enclosure., 


Prement.t 2. s. [ pigmentum, Latin.] 


Paint ; colour to be laid on any body. 

Artificial enticements, and provocations of ges- 
tures, clothes, jewels, pigments, exornations. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p, 474. 

They would be ashamed to think, that ever they 
had faces to daub with these beastly pigments. 

Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 

Consider about the opacity of the corpuscles of 

black pigments, and the comparative diaphaneity of 

white bodies. Boyle. 


PI'GMY. 7x. s. [ pigmée, Fr. pygmaeus, Lat. 


uyyaies.] One of asmall nation, fabled 
to be devoured by the cranes; thence 
any thing mean or inconsiderable: it 
should be written with a y, pygmy. 
Of so low a stature, that in relation to the 
other, they appear as pigmies. Heylin. 
When cranes inyade, his little sword and shield 
The pigmy takes. Dryden, Juvs 
The criticks of a more exalted taste, may dis- 
cover such beauties in the antient poetry, as may 
escape the comprehension of us pigmies of a more 
limited genius. Garth. 
But that it wanted room, 


It might have been a pigmy’s tomb. Swift. 


Pr’cmy.* adj. Small; little; short. 


The sun is gone: but yet Castara stays, 
And will add stature to thy pigmy days. 
Habington’s Castara, To Winter, p. 62. 
n. s. [ pignoration, 
old Fr. from pignus, pignoris, Lat. ] The 
act of pledging. Cockeram. 


PrGnoraTIve.* adj. [ pignoratif, Fr. From 


pignoration.| Pledging; pawning. 


Bullokar. 
Prenur. n.s. [pig and nut.) An earth 
nut. : 
I with my long nails will dig thee pignuts. 


Shakspeare. 


Prasney.f n.s. [piza, Sax.a girl. Lye, 


and Dr. Johnson. — The Romans used 
oculus (the eye) as a term of endear- 
ment, and perhaps piggesnie, in vulgar 
language, only means ocellus, (little eye,) 
the eyes of a pig being remarkably 
small. Tyrwhitt. — There is good reason 
for this etymology, which escaped Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s notice, as it has since that of 
Mr. Douce, who differs from Mr. Tyr- 
whitt, saying, “ that ze cannot well be 
put for eye; that in this case the word 
would have been pigseye ; and that it is 
rather formed from the Sax. piza, a 
girl:” there is good reason, I say, for 
agreeing with Mr. Tyrwhitt, if it can be 
shewn that the word has been written 
pigseye, and that this term of endear- 
ment was not confined to girls. And 
this a learned correspondent has enabled 
me to do, ithe citation from the trans- 
lated work of bishop Gardiner. Pig- 
gesny, now pigsney, is old in our lan- 
guage. | 


]. A word of endearment. 


She was a primerole, a piggesnie. 
Chaucer, Mili. Tale. 


Putk 


What prate ye, pretty pyggys ny: 
Skelton, Poems, p. 259+ 
How pretely she could talke to him, Howe doth 
my swete heart, what sayth mowne pigs ete ? 
Bp. Gard. De Obed. Tr. (Roane, 1553,) sign. k. ii. 
Pretty diminutives, pleasant names, may be in- 
vented ; bird, mouse, lamb, puss, pigeon, pigsney, 
kid, thoney ! Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 527. 

2. It is used by Butler for the eye of 3 

woman, I believe, improperly. 
Shine upon me but benignly 
With that one, and that other pigsney. Hudibras. 

PreraiL.* n. s. [pig and tail. ] 

1. A cue; the hair tied behind in a ribbou 
so as to resemble the tail of a pig. A 
low expression. 

2. A kind of twisted tobacco, having a 
similar resemblance. A ludicrous term. 

I bequeath to Mr. John Grattan, prebendary of 
Clonmethan, my silver box in which the free- 
dom of the city of Corke was presented to me; in 
which I desire the said John to keep the tobacco 
he usually cheweth, called pigtail. Swift's Will. 

Pigwr'DGeEoN. n.s. This word is used by 
Drayton as the name of a fairy, and is @ 
kind of cant word for any thing petty or 
small. 

Where is.the Stoick can his wrath appease, 

To see his country sick of Pym’s disease ; 

By Scotch invasion to be made a prey 

To such pigwidgeon myrmidons as they ? 
Cleaveland. 

PIKE.} n.s. [ picgue, Fr. his snout being 
sharp. Skinner and Junius.] 

1. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the 
fresh waters: Sir Francis Bacon observes 
the pike to be the longest lived of any 
fresh water fish, and yet he computes it 
to be not usually above forty years; and 
others think it to be not above ten 
years: he is a solitary, melancholy and 
bold fish ; he breeds but once a year, 
and his time of breeding or spawning is 
usually about the end of February, or 
somewhat later,in March, as the weather 
proves colder or warmer: and his man- 
ner. of breeding is thus; a he and a she 
pike will usually go together out of a 
river into some ditch or creek, and there 
the spawner casts her eggs, and the 
melter hovers over her all the time she 
is casting her spawn, but touches her 
not. Walton, Angler. 


In a pond into which were put several fish and 
two pikes, upon drawing it some ‘years afterwards 
there were left no fish, but the pikes grown toa 
prodigious size, having devoured the other fish and 
their numerous spawn. Hale. 

The pike, the tyrant of the floods, Pope. 

2. A long lance used by the foot soldiers, 
to keep off the horse, to which bayonets 
have succeeded. [ picgue, or pique, Fr. 
picken, Germ. picka, Icel. pungere. ] 

Beat you the drum that it speak mournfully, 
Trail your steel pikes. Shakspeare, Coriot. 

He wanted pikes to set before his arckers. Shaks. 

They closed, and locked shoulder to shoulder, 
their pikes they strained in both hands and there- — 
with their buckler in the left, the one end of the 
pike against the right foot, the other breast high 
against the enemy. Hayward. 

A lance he bore with iron pike ; 

Th’ oné half would thrust, the other strike. 
Hudibras. 


3. A fork used in husbandry; a pitch- 
fork. 


Poe 


A rake for to rake up the fitches that lie, 

A pike to pike them up handsome to drie. T'usser. 

Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we be- 
come rakes; for I speak this in hunger for bread, 
not for revenge. Shakspeare. 

4. A peak; a point. [pic, old Fr. pico, 
Span.] 

The whole compass of this mountain is ésteemed 
to be about 160 miles. The high pique or peer 
thereof is properly called Athos. 

Ricaut, State of the Greek Church, p. 217. 

It was ordained in the Parliament of Westmin- 
ster, anno 1463, Ap. 29, “ that no man weare shoes 
or boots, having pikes passing two inches in length.” 

Bryant, Observ. on Rowley’s Poems. 

5. Among turners, two iron sprigs be- 
tween which any thing to be turned is 
fastened. 

Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with rasping, 
they pitch between the pikes. Moxon, 

6. A large cock of hay. Common in the 
north of England. 

PrKep.f adj. [ piqué, Fr.) Sharp; acu- 
minated; ending in a point. In Shak- 
speare, it is used of a man with a pointed 
beard, Dr. Johnson says, citing the fol- 
lowing passage; in which it is supposed 
by later commentators to mean merely 
picked, or spruce in dress, See Picken. 

Why then I suck my teeth, and catechise 
My piked man of countries. Shakspeare, K. John. 

Their shoes and pattens are snouted and piked 
more than a finger long. Camden, Rem. 

PrKevet.* ) 2.s. In the north of Eng- 

PrKELin. land, a light cake; a kind 
of muffin. 

Whenever he smiled, he crumpled up his broad 


face like an half-toasted pikelet. 
A. Seward’s Lett. v. 15. 


PrkemMan. n.s. [pike and man.] A sol- 


dier armed with a pike. 
Three great squadrons of pikemen were placed 
_ against the enemy.  Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
Prxestarr. n.s. [ pike and staff} The 
wooden pole of a pike. 

To me it is as plain as a pikestaff, from what 
mixture it is, that this daughter silently lours, 
t’other steals a kind look. ~ Tatler. 

Pina’ster. ». s. [pilastre, Fr. pilastro, 
Italian.] A square. column, sometimes 
insulated, but oftener set within a wall, 
and only shewing a fourth or a fifth part 
of its thickness. Dict. 

Pilasters must not be too tall and slender, lest 
they resemble pillars; nor too dwarfish and gross, 
lest they imitate the piles or piers of bridges. 

Wotton. 

Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set. Milton, P.L. 

The curtain rises, and a new frontispiece is seen, 
joined to the great pilasters each side of the stage. 

Dryden. 

Clap four slices of pilaster on’t, 

That laid with bits of rustick makes a front. Pope. 

. Pitcu.* n.s. [pylca, pylece, Sax. from 
pellis, Lat.] A cloke or coat of skins ; 
afurred gown. See PircHer. 

After grete hete comith colde, 

No man caste his pilche away. Chaucer, Prov.ver.4. 

I'll beat five pounds out of his leather pilch. 

Decker, Satiromastix, (1602.) 

A grey furrea coat, or pilch. 

Blount, Anc. Ten. p. 38. 

PriicHarp.* n.s. The fish called also 
pilcher. But pilchard is now the more 
usual term. 

Fools are as like husbands, as pilchards are to 
herrings. Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
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[Warburton says we 
should read pilch, which signifies a cloke 
or coat of skins, meaning the scabbard : 
this is confirmed by Junius, who ren- 
ders pilly, a garment of skins; pylece, 
Sax. pellice, Fr. pelliccia, Italian ; pells, 
Lat.] 

1. A furred gown or case ; any thing lined 
with fur. Hanmer. 


Will you pluck your sword out of his pilcher by 
the ears ? Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 


2. A fish like a herring much caught in 


Cornwall. 
Papers —to make winding-sheets in Lent for 
puchers. Milton, Apol. for Smectymnuwus. 
PILE.f 2. s. [pil, Sax. moles; pile, Fr. 
pyle, Dutch. ] 
1. A strong piece of wood driven into the 


ground to make a firm foundation. 

The bridge the Turks before broke by pluck- 
ing up of certain piles, and taking away of the 
planks. Knolles. 

If the ground be hollow or weak, he strengthens 
it by driving in piles. Moxon. 

The foundation of the church of Harlem is sup- 
ported by wooden piles, as the houses in Amster- 


dam are. Locke. 
2. A heap; an accumulation. 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet distinctly ranges 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakspeare. 


What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion! what expence by the hour 
Seems to flow from him! how i’the name of thrift 
Does he rake this together ? Shakspeare. 
By the water passing through the stone to its 
perpendicular intervals, was brought thither all the 
metallic matter now lodged therein, as well as that 
which lies only in an undigested and confused pile. 
Woodward. 
3. Any thing heaped together to be 
burned. 
V’ll bear your logs the while; pray give me it, 
Til carry’t to the pile. Shakspeare, Tempest. 
Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the 
pile for fire great. Ezek. xxiv. 9. 
In Alexander’s time, the Indian philosophers, 
when weary of living, lay down upon their funeral 
pile without any visible concern. 
Collier on the Value of Life. 
The wife, and counsellor or priest, 
Prepare and light his fun’ral fire, 
And cheerful on the pile expire. 
4. An edifice; a building. 
The ascending pile stood fix’d her stately highth. 
Milton, P.L. 
Not to look back so far, to whom this isle 
Owes the first glory of so brave a pile. Denham. 
The pile o’erlook’d the town, and drew the sight. 
Dryden. 
Fancy brings the vanish’d piles to view, 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope, Miscell. 
No longer shall forsaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall in flames ; 
A pile shall from its ashes rise, 
Fit to invade or prop the skies. 
5. A hair. [ pilus, Lat. ] 
Yonder’s my lord, with a patch of velvet on’s 
face; his left cheek is a cheek of two pile anda 
half, but his right cheek is worn bare. 
Shakspeare, All’s Well. 


Prior. 


Swift, Miscell. 


6. Hairy surface ; nap. 

Many‘other sorts of stones are regularly figured ; 
the amianthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of 
velvet. Grew. 

7. [Pilum, Lat.] The head of an arrow. 
Whom, on his haire-plum’d helmet’s crest, the 
dart first smote, then ran 
Into his forehead, and there stucke the steele pile, 
making way 


Quite through his skull, Chapman. 
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= His spear a bent, 
The pile was of a horsefly’s tongue, 
Whose sharpness nought revers’d. 
Drayton, Nymph. 

8. [ Pile, Fr. pila, Italian. Serenius de- 

rives this meaning from pil (Lat. pulum,) 

an arrow, or the head of an arrow; the 

side of the coin having such a figure 

upon it: Henault, from pillars, as the 

stamp upon it: others from the Lat. 

pileus, a cap or hat; or from the old Fr. 

pile, a ship.] One side of a coin; the 

reverse of cross. 

Other men have been, and are of the same opi- 
nion, a man may more justifiably throw up cross 
and pile for his opinions, than take them up so. 

Locke. 
9. [In the plural piles.) The hemor- 
rhoids. 

Wherever there is any uneasiness, solicit the 
humours towards that part, to procure the piles, 
which seldom miss to relieve the head. Arbuthnot. 

To PILE. ». a. 
1. To heap; to coacervate. 

The fabrick of his folly, whose foundation 
Is pil’d upon his faith, and will continue 
The standing of hisbody. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

Let them pull all about my ears, 

Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

That the precipitation might downstretch 

Below the beam of sight, yet will I still 

Be thus. Shakspeare. 

Against beleaguer’d heaven the giants move ; 
Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the sky. Dryden. 

Men pil’d on men, with active leaps arise, 

And build the breathing fabrick to the skies. 
Addison. 

Tn all that heap of quotations which he has piled 
up, nothing is aimed at, Atterbury. 

All these together are the foundation of all those 
heaps of comments, which are piled so high upon 
authors, that it is difficult sometimes to clear the 
text from the rubbish. Felton. 

2. To fill with something heaped. 

Attabaliba had a great house piled upon the sides 
with great wedges of gold. 

Abbot, Desc. of the World. 
Pi/LEATED. adj. [pileus, Lat.] Having 
the form of a cover or hat. 

A pileated echinus taken up with different shells 
of several kinds. Woodward on Fossils. 

Pr'Lement.* n.s. [from pile.) Accumu- 
lation. 

What? had he nought, whereby he might be 

known, 
But costly pilements of some curious stone ? 
Bp. Hall, Sat. iii, 2. 
Prier. x. s. [from pile.| One who ac- 
cumulates. 
Pi/LEwort. n.s. [chelidonium minus, Lat. | 
A plant. 


To PYLFER.+ »v. a. [ piller, Fr. Dr. John- 
son.— The old French language has 
pilféer.| To steal; to gain by petty 
robbery. 

They not only steal from each other, but pilfer 
away all things that they can from such strangers 
as do land. Abbot. 

He would not pilfer the victory ; and the defeat 
was easy. Bacon, Ess. 

When these plagiaries come to be stripped of 
their pilfered ornaments, there’s the daw of the 
fable, L’ Estrange. 

Triumphant leaders, at an army’s head, 
Hemm’d round with glories, pilfer cloth or bread, 
As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. Pope. 


To Prirer. v.n. To practise petty 


theft. 
N 


Pole 


They of those marches 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

I came not here on such a trivial toy, 
Asa stray’d ewe, or to pursue the stealth 
OF pilfering wolf. Milton, Comus. 

Every string is told, 
For fear some pilf’ring hand should make too bold. 
Dryden. 
Prirerer. x. s. [from pilfer.] One who 
steals petty things. 

Hast thou suffered at any time by vagabonds 
and pilferers 2. Promote those charities which re- 
move such pests of society into prisons and work- 
houses. Atterbury, Serm. 

To glory some adyance a lying claim, 

Thieves of renown, and pilferers of fame. Young. 
PYLreRinc.* n.s. [from pilfer.] A petty 

theft. Sherwood. 

Your purpos’d low correction 

Is such as basest and the meanest wretches 

For pilferings, and most common trespasses, 

Are punish’d with. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
PI/LFERINGLY.T adv. With petty larceny ; 

filchingly. Sherwood. 


Pr'trEry. x. s. [from pilfer.] Petty theft. 
A wolf charges a fox with a piece of pilfery ; the 
fox denies, and the ape tries the cause. L’ Estrange. 
Pitea'RLIcK.* See PILLED-GARLICK. 
PILGRIM. 2.s. [pelgrim, Dutch; pe- 
lerin, Fr. pelegrino, Italian; pelegrinus, 
Lat.] A traveller; a wanderer ; par- 
ticularly one who travels on a religious 
account. : 

Two pilgrims, which have wandered some miles 
together, have a heart’s grief when they are near to 
part. Drummond. 

Granting they could not tell Abraham’s footstep 
from an ordinary pilgrim’s; yet they should know 
some difference between the foot of a man and 
the face of Venus. Stilling fleet. 

Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend ; 
The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. 

Dryden. 
To Pitcrim. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
wander; to ramble; not used. 

The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but 
pilgrims up and down every where, feeding upon 
all sorts of plants. Grew, 

PrLGRIMAGE. n. s. [pelerinage, Fr. from 
pilgrim.) 
1. A long journey; travel; more usually 
a journey on account of devotion. 
We are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. Shakspeare. 

Most miserable hour, that time ere saw 
In lasting labour of his pilgrimage. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Painting is a long pilgrimage ; if we do not actu- 
ally begin the journey, and travel at a round rate, 
we shall never arrive at the end of it. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
2, Shakspeare uses it for time irksomely 
spent. 

In prison thou hast spent a pilgrimage, 

And, like a hermit, overpast thy days. Shakspeare. 

To Prucrimize.* v.n. [from pilgrim.) 
To ramble about like a pilgrim. Not 
in use. : 

Tl bear thy charges, and thou wilt but pilgrim- 
ize it along with me to the land of Utopia. 

B. Jonson, Case ts altered. 
Piru. n. s. [pilula, Lat. pillule, Fr.) 
1. Medicine made into a small ball or 
mass. 

In the taking of a potion or pills, the head and 
the neck shake. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

When I was sick, you gave me bitter pills. 

Shakspeare. 


Shaksp. 


Pi 


The oraculous doctor’s mystick bills, 

Certain hard words made into pills. 
2. Any thing nauseous. 

That wheel of fops! that santer of the town ; 

Call it diversion, and the pill goes down. Young. 
To PILL. v.a. [piller, Fr. See To Pert.] 
1. To take off the rind, or outside; to 

peel; to strip off the bark. This is the 
primary sense. 

Jacob took him rods of green poplar, and pilled 
white streaks in them. Gen. Xxx. 37. 

Commons are always bare, pilled and shorn, as 
the sheep that feed upon them. South, Serm.vil.69. 

2. To strip; to rob; to plunder. 

That no man be so hardy to go into no chambre, 
or logynge, where that any woman lyeth in child- 
bedde, her to robbe ne pylle of no goods. 

Statutes and Ord. of War, (1518,) sign. C. iii. 

So did he good to none, to many ill ; 

So did he all the kingdom rob and pill. Spenser. 

The commons hath he pill’d with grievous taxes, 
And lost their hearts. Shakspeare, Rich. II. 

Large-handed robbers your grave masters are, 
And pill by law. Shakspeare, Timon. 

He who pill’d his province *scapes the laws, 
And keeps bis money, though he lost his cause. 


To PiLu.f v.n. 

1. To be stript away ; to come off in flakes 
or scorie. This should be peel ; which 
see. 

The whiteness pilled away from his eyes. 
Tobit, xi. 13. 


Crashaw. 


Dryden. 


9. To commit robbery. 
We prowle, poll, and pill. Mir. for Mag. p. 84. 
Suppose pilling and polling officers, as busy 
upon the people, as those flies were upon the fox. 


L’ Estrange. 
PILLAGE. x. s. [ pillage, Fr.] 
1. Plunder; something got by plundering 
or pilling. 
Others, like soldiers, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home. 
Shakspeare. 
2. The act of plundering. 


Thy sons make pillage of her chastity.  Shaks. 


To Prac. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
plunder ; to spoil. 
The consul Mummius, after having beaten their 
army, took, pillaged, and burnt their city. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
PriiaceEr.t x.s. [from pillage.] A plun- 
derer ; a spoiler. 
Jove’s seed, the pillager, 
Stood close before, and slackt the force the arrow 
did confer. Chapman. 
[He] left the pillagers, to rapine bred, 
Without controul to strip and spoil the dead. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arcite. 
PYLLAR. n. s. [ pilier, Fr. pilar, Spanish ; 
pulastro, Italian ; piler, Welsh and Ar- 
morick. ] 
1. A column. 
Pillars or columns, I could distinguish into 
simple and compounded. Wotton on Architecture. 
The palace built by. Picus vast and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars stood. Dryden. 
2. A supporter; a maintainer. 
Give them leave to fly, that will not stay ; 
And call them pillars that will stand to us. 
Shakspeare. 
Note, and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s stool.  Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well deserving pillar, 
Proceed to judgement. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
PY Liarep. adj. [from pillar.] 
1. Supported by columns. 
14 
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Tf this fail, 
The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble. Millon, Comus. 
A pillar’d shade 
High overarch’d, and echoing walks between. 
Milton, P.L. 

2. Having the form of a column. 

Th’ infuriate hill shoots forth the pillar’d flame. 

Thomson. 

PILLED-GARLICK.f 2. S. 

1. One whose hair is fallen off by a disease. 
« A pleasant discourse betweene the au- 
thour and pildgarlike: wherein is de- 
clared the nature of the disease.” 4to. 
1619. 

2. A sneaking or hen-hearted fellow. 
Dr. Johnson. — Rather, a poor forsaken 
wretch. Garlick, Mr. Steevens has ob- 
served in a note on Shakspeare’s Corio- 
lanus, was once much used in England, 
and afterwards as much out of fashion. 

“‘ Fortune favours no body but gar- 
lick, nor garlick neither now, &c.” 
Decker, 1612. Hence, perhaps, the 
cant denomination Pil-garlick for a de- 
serted fellow, a person left to suffer 
without friends to assist him. Steevens. 

PYieR.* n.s. [ pilleur, Fr. from pill.] 
A plunderer; a robber. Huloet. 

Pillowrs and destroiers of holy chirches goodes. 

Chaucer, Pers. Tale. 

The pillers, the pollers, and usurers. 

Confut. of N. Shaxton, (1546,) sign. B, vi. 

Priiery.* n.s. [pillerie, Fr.] Rapine ; 
robbery. Huloet. 

Prixion. n.s. [from pillow. ] 

1. A soft saddle set behind a horseman 
for a woman to sit on. ~ 

The horse and pillion both were gone ; 
Phyllis, it seems, was fled with John. Swift, 

2. A pad; a pannel; a low saddle. 

J thought that the manner had been Trish, as also 
the furniture of his horse, his shank pillion without 
stirrups. Spenser. 

3. The pad of the saddle that touches the 
horse. 


Priuory. n.s. [ pilori, old Fr. pillorium, 
low Lat.] A frame erected on a pillar, 
and made with holes and movable 
boards, through which the heads and 
hands of criminals are put. 

I have stood on the pillory for the geese he hath 
killed. Shakspeare. 
As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory. Pope. 
The jeers of a theatre, the pillory and the whip- 
ping-post are very near akin. Watts on the Mind. 
An opera, like a pillory, may be said 
To nail our ears down, but expose our head. 
Young. 

To Priory. v. a. [ pillorier, Fr. from the 
noun.] To punish with the pillory. 

To be burnt in the hand or pilloried, is a more 
lasting reproach than to be scourged or confin’d. _ 
Gov. of the Tongue. 

PYLLOW. 2x. s. [pyle, Saxon; pulewe, 
Dutch.] A bag of down or feathers 
laid under the head to sleep on. 

Pluck stout men’s pillows from below their 
heads. Shakspeare. 
One turf shall serve as pillow for us both, 
One heart, one bed, two bosoms, and one troth. 
Shakspeare. 
A merchant died that was very far in debt ; his 
goods and household stuff were set forth to sale ; 
a stranger would needs buy a pillow there, saying, 
this pillow sure is good to sleep on, since he could 
sleep on it that owed so many debts, Bacon. 
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Thy melted maid, 
Corrupted by thy lover’s gold, 
His letter at thy pillow laid. Donne. 
Their feathers serve to stuff our beds and pillows, 
yielding us soft and warm lodging. 
Ray on the Creation. 
To Priiow. v. a. To rest any thing on a 
pillow. 
When the sun in bed, 
_ Curtain’d with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to th’ infernal jail. Milton, Ode Nat. 
PrLLowBEAR.f | 2. s. The cover of a 
PYLLOWCASE, pillow. 
In his male he had a pilwedere. 
Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 
His wrought night-cap, and lawn pillowbear. 
Bp. Hall, Sat. vi. 1. 
When you put a clean pillowcase on your lady’s 
pillow, fasten it well with pins. Swift. 


PILO'SITY. xs. [from pilosus, Latin. ] 
Hairiness. 
At the years of puberty, all effects of heat do 
then come on, as pilosity, more roughness in the 
skin. Bacon. 


PI'LOT.F x. s. [ pilote, Fr. piloot, Dutch ; 
from pile, old Fr. a ship.] He whose 
office is to steer the ship. 

When her keel ploughs hell, 

And deck knocks heaven; then to manage her, 
Becomes the name and office of a pilot. B. Jonson. 
To death I with such joy resort, 
As seamen from a tempest to their port; 
Yet to that port ourselves we must not force, 
Before our pilot, Nature, steers our course. 
Denham. 
What port can such a pilot find, 
Who in the night of fate must blindly steer ? 
Dryden. 

‘The Roman fleet, although built by shipwrights, 
and conducted by pilots without experience, de- 
feated that of the Carthaginians. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Prtor.f v. a. [from the noun.] To 
steer; to direct in the course. 

Where the people are well educated, the art of 
piloting a state is best learned from the writings of 
Plato. Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 332. 

Py'totace. n. s. [ pilotage, French, from 
pilot.| 

1. Pilot’s skill; knowledge of coasts. 

We must for ever abandon the Indies, and lose 
all our knowledge and pilotage of that part of the 
world. Ralegh. 

2. A pilot’s hire. Ainsworth. 


Prtorism.* x. s. [from pilot.] Pilotage ; 
skill of a pilot. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Prtorry.* x.s. [from pilot.] Skill of a 
pilot. 

Asa ship is the end of shipbuilding, or navigat- 
ing the end of pilotry. 

Harris, Three Treat. Notes, § 15. 
Prtous.* adj. [ pilosus, Lat.] Hairy ; full 
of hairs. 

That hair is not poison, though taken in a great 
quantity, is proved by the excrements of voracious 
dogs, which is seen to be very pilows. 

Dr. Robinson, Endowa, &c. (1658,) p. 124. 
PrtsEr. n.s- The moth or fly that runs 
into a flame. - Ainsworth. 


Prment.* xn. s. [ pimentum, low Lat.] 
Wine mixed with spice or honey. Ob- 


solete. 
He sent her piment, methe, and spiced ale. 
Chaucer, Mill. Tale. 


Prue’wra.f | 2.5. [piment, Fr.] A kind 
PimE'NTO. of spice. 
Pimenta, from its round figure, and 
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the place whence it is brought, has 
been called Jamaica pepper, and from 
its mixt flavour of the several aroma- 
ticks, it has obtained the name of all- 
spice: it is a fruit gathered before it is 
ripe, and resembles cloves more than 
any other spice. Hill, Mat. Med. 
The pimento trees grow spontaneously, and in 
great abundance, in many parts of Jamaica, but 
more particularly on hilly situations near the sea, 
on the northern side of the island ; where they form 
the most delicious groves that can possibly be 

imagined, filling the air with fragrance. 
Edwards, Hist. of the West Indies. 


Pimp. x.s. [ pinge, Fr. Skinner.] One who 


provides gratifications.for the lust of 
others; a procurer; a pander. 
I’m courted by all 

As principal pimp to the mighty king Harry. 

Addison. 
Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench ; 

So men of wit are but a kind 

Of panders to a vicious mind ; 

Who proper objects must provide 

To gratify their lust of pride. Swift. 

To Pimp. v. n. [from the noun.] To pro- 
vide gratifications for the lust of others ; 
to pander ; to procure. 

But he’s possest with a thousand imps, 

To work whose ends his madness pimps. Swift. 

PrMreERNeEL. n. s. [ pimpernella, Lat. pim- 
prenelle, Fr.] A plant. Miller. 

Pimpine'iia.* x. s. A plant. See Bur- 
NET. 

Pr’mpinc. adj. [pimple mensch, a weak 
man, Dutch.] Little ; petty: as, a prmp- 
ing thing. Skinner. 

Prpre.t x. s. [pinpel, Sax.] A small red 
pustule. 

If Rosalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigra- 
nilja is as unhappy in a pimple. Addison, Spect. 

If e’er thy gnome could spoil a grace, 

Or raise a pimple on a beauteous face. Pope. 

The rising of a pimple in her face, the sting of a 
gnat, will make her keep her room two or three 
days. Law. 

Pimpiep. adj. [from pimple.| Having 
red pustules; full of pimples: as, his 
face is pimpled. 

PIN. n.s. [Lespingle, Fr. spina, spinula, 
Lat. spilla, Italian ; rather from pennum, 
low Lat. Isidore. ] 

1. A short wire with a sharp point and 
round head, used by women to fasten 
their clothes. 

T’ll make thee eat iron like an ostridge, and 
swallow my sword like a great pin, ere thou and I 
part. . Shakspeare. 

Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 

His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins, 
Be stopt in vials, or transfixt with pins. Pope. 

2. Any thing inconsiderable or of little 
value. 

Soon after comes the cruel Saracen, 

In woven mail all armed warily, 

And sternly looks at him, who not a pin 

Does care for look of living creature’s eye. 
Spenser. 

His fetch is to flatter to get what he can ; 

His purpose once gotten, a pin for thee than. 
Tusser. 

Tut, a pin; this shall be answer’d, Shaks. 

’ Tis foolish to appeal to witness for proof, when 
*tis not a pin matter whether the fact be true or 
false. L’ Estrange. 

3. Any thing driven to hold parts to- 
gether; a peg; a bolt. 


8. A note; a strain. 


Pun 


With pins of adamant 


And chains, they made all fast. Milton, P. L. 


4 Any slender thing fixed in another 


body. 
Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, 
Stick in their numb’d and mortified bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary. 
Shakspeare. 
These bullcis shall rest on the pins ; and there 
must be other pins to keep them. Wilkins. 


5. That which locks the wheel to the 


axle; a linch pin. 


6. The central part. 


Romeo is dead; — the very pin of his heart 
cleft with the blind bow--boy’s butt-shaft. 
Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 


7. The pegs by which musicians intend or 


relax their strings. 


In low language. 

A fir tree, in a vain spiteful humour, was 
mightily upon the pin of commending itself, and 
despising the bramble. L Estrange. 

As the woman was upon the peevish pin, a poor 
body comes, while the froward fit was upon her, to 
beg. L’ Esirange. 


9. A horny induration of the membranes 


of the eye. Hanmer. Skinner seems 
likewise to say the same. I should rather 
think it an inflammation, which causes a 
pain like that of a pointed body piercing 
the eye. 
Wish all eyes 
Blind with the pin and web. Shakspeare. 
10. A cylindrical roller made of wood. 
They drew his brownbread face on pretty gins, 
And made him stalk upon two rolling pins. Corbet. 
11. A noxious humour in a hawk’s foot. 
Ainsworth. 
To Piy.} ». a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fasten with pins. 

He must set down the order, and as I may say 
the carpentership ; he must pin it, [the coach,] and 
fit it throughout. 

Harmar, Tr. of Bexa, (1587,) p. 361. 

The skilful artisan had taken it (a watch] in 
hand, and curiously pinned the joints. 

Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, § 9. 

Ifa word or two.more are added upon the chief 
offenders, ’tis only a paper pinn’d upon the breast. 

Pope. 

Not Cynthia, when her manteau’s pinn’d awry, 


Her felt such rage. Pope. 
2. To fasten; to make fast. 
Our gates, 
Which yet seem shut, we have but pinn’d with 


rushes 3; 
They'll open of themselves. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
3. To join; to fix ; to fasten. 

She lifted the princess from the earth, and so 
locks her in embracing, as if she would pin her to 
her heart. Shakspeare. 

If removing my consideration from the impres- 
sion of the cubes to the cubes themselves, I shall 
pin this one notion upon every one of them, and 
accordingly conceive it to be really in them; it 
will fall out that I allow existence to other enti- 
ties, which never had any. Dighy of Bodies. 

I’ve learn’d how far I’m to believe 
Your pinning oaths upon your sleeve. Hudibras. 

They help to cozen themselves, by chusing to 
pin their faith on such expositors as explain the 
sacred Scripture, in favour of those opinions that 
they beforehand have voted orthodox. Locke. 

It cannot be imagined, that so able a man should 
take so much pains to pin so closely on his friend 
a story which, if he himself thought incredible, he 
could not but also think ridiculous. Locke, 


4. [pynoan, Sax.] To shut up; to inclose ; 


to confine: as, in pinfold: This is writ- 


ten also pen. 
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If all this be willingly granted by us, which are 
accused to pin the word of God in so narrow room, 
let the cause of the accused be referred to the ac- 
cuser’s conscience. Hooker. 


Pina’ster.* x. s. [Latin.] The wild pine. 


The holly arm’d with gold and silver spines, 
The branch’d pinaster, and the fir that shines. 


i : Anonymous. 
Prncase.f n.s. [pin and case.] A pin- 
cushion. Ainsworth. 


Some brought a silke lace, 
Some brought a pincase. Skelton, Poems, p. 138. 

Pincers. n.s. [pincette, Fr.] 

1. An instrument by which nails are drawn, 
or any thing is griped, which requires to 
be held hard. 

As superfluous flesh did rot, 
Amendment ready still at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 
That soon in him was left no one corrupt iot. 
Spenser. 

2. The claw of an animal. 

Every ant brings a small particle of that earth 
in her pincers, and lays it by the hole. 
Addison, Guardian. 

To PINCH. ». a. [ pincer, Fr.] 

1. To squeeze between the fingers, or with 
the teeth. 

When the doctor spies his vantage ripe, 
To pinch her by the hand, 
The maid hath given consent to go with him. 
Shakspeares 
2. To hold hard with an instrument. 


3. To squeeze the flesh till it is pained or 
livid, 
Thou shalt be pinch’d, 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more stinging 
Than bees that made them. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

He would pinch the children in the dark so hard, 

that he left the print in black and blue. Arbuthnot. 
4. To press between hard bodies. 
5. To gall; to fret. 

As they pinch one another by the disposition, he 

cries out, no more.  Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
6. To gripe; to oppress; to straiten. 

Want of room upon the earth pinching a whole 
nation, begets the remediless war, vexing only 
some number of particulars, it draws on the arbi- 
trary. Ralegh, Ess. 

She pinch'd her belly with her daughters too, 
To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 

Nic, Frog would pinch his belly to save his 
pocket, Arbuthnot. 

7. To distress; to pain. 
Avoid the pinching cold and scorching heat. 
Milton, P.L. 

Afford them shelter from the wintry winds, 

The sharp year pinches. Thomson, dutumn. 
8. To press; to drive to difficulties. 

The beaver, when he finds himself hard pinch’d, 
bites ’em off, and leaving them to his pursuers, 
saves himself, L’ Estrange. 

When the respondent is pinched with a strong 
objection, and is at a loss for an answer, the mo- 
derator suggests some answer to the objection of 
the opponent, Watts. 

9. To try thoroughly ; to force out what is 
contained within. 

This is the way to pinch the question ; therefore, 
let what will come of it, I will stand the test of 
your method, Collier. 

To PIncH. v. n. 
1. To act with force, so as to be felt; to 
bear hard upon; to be puzzling. 

A. difficulty pincheth, nor will it easily be re- 
solved. Glanville. 

But thou 
Know’st with an equal hand to hold the scale, 
See’st where the reasons pinch, and where they fail. 
Dryden. 


PEN 
2. To spare ; to be frugal. 


There is that waxeth rich by his wariness and 
pinching, Ecclus, xi. 18. 
The poor that scarce have wherewithal to eat, 
Will pinch and make the singing boy a treat. 
Dryden. 
The bounteous player outgave the pinching lord. 
Dryden 
Pincu. n.s. [pingon, French, from the 
verb. ] 
1. A painful squeeze with the fingers. 
If any straggler from his rank be found, 
A pinch must for the mortal sin compound, Dryd. 
2. A gripe; a pain given. 
There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is. Shakspeare, Cymb. 


3. Oppression; distress inflicted. 
Return to her: no, rather I chuse 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, 
Necessity’s sharp pinch. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
A farmer was put to such a pinch in a hard win- 
ter, that he was forced to feed his family upon the 
main stock. L’ Estrange. 
4, Difficulty ; time of distress. 
A good sure friend is a better help at a pinch, 
than all the stratagems of a man’s own wit. Bacon. 
The devil helps his servants for a season ; but 
when they once come to a pinch, he leaves ’em in 
the lureh. L’ Estrange. 
The commentators never fail him at a pinch, and 
must excuse him. Dryden. 
They at a pinch can bribe avote. Swift, Miscell. 
5. In all the senses except the first, it is 


used only in low language. 
Pr'ncuseck.* n.s. [from the name of the 

inventor.] Mixed gold-coloured metal. 
Prncurist.} ] .s. [pinch, fist, and pen- 
PYNCHPENNY. ny.) A miser. 

Huloet, and Ainsworth. 

Pr’ncusHIon. n. s. [pin and cushion.] A 

small bag stuffed with bran or wool, on 

which pins are stuck. 

She would ruin me in silks, were not the quan- 
tity, that goes to a large pincushion, sufficient to 
make her a gown and petticoat, 

Addison, Guardian. 

Thou art a retailer of phrases, and dost deal in 
remnants of remnants, like a maker of pincushions. 

Congreve. 

Pinpa‘rick.* n.s. An irregular ode; so 

named from a pretended imitation of the 
odes of the Grecian poet Pindar. 

Can any thing be more ridiculous than for men 
of a sober and moderate fancy, to imitate this poet’s 
way of writing in those monstrous compositions 
which go among us under the name of Pindaricks ? 

- Addison, Spect. No. 160. 
Pinpa‘rick.* adj. After the style or man- 
ner of Pindar. 

You will find, by the account which I have al- 
ready given you, that my compositions in garden- 
ing are altogether after the Pindarick manner, and 
run into the beautiful wildness of nature, without 
affecting the nicer elegancies of art. 

Addison, Spect. No. 477. 

If the Pindarick style be, what Cowley thinks 
it, the highest and noblest kind of writing in verse, 
it can be adapted only to high and noble spirits. 

Johnson, Life of Cowley. 
Pi'npust. n. s. [pin and dust.| Small par- 
ticles of metal made by pointing pins. 

The little parts of pindust, when mingled with 
sand, cannot, by their mingling, make it lighter. 

Dighy. 
Pine.f x. s. [pinus, Lat. pin, French; pmn, 
Sax.] : 

The pine-tree hath amentaceous flow- 
ers or katkins, which are produced at re- 
mote distances from the fruit, on the 
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same tree; the seeds are produced iti 
squamous cones: to which should be 
added, that the leaves are longer than 
those of a fir-tree, and are produced by 
pairs out of each sheath. Miller. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noise, 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven. 
Shakspeare. 
Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his 
sprayes ; ~ 
Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her younger days. 
Shakspeare. 
To PINE. v. n. [pinan, Sax. pzjnen, Dutch.] 
1. To languish; to wear away with any 
kind of misery. 
My hungry eyes through greedy covetise, 
With no contentment can themselves suffice ; 
But haying, pine, and having not, complain. 
Spenser. 
I burn, I pine, I perish, 
If I atchieve not this young modest girl. Shaks. 
Since my young lady’s going into France, the 
fool hath much pined away. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
See, see the pining malady of France, 
Behold the most unnatural wounds, 
Which thou thyself hast given her woful breast, 
Shakspeare. 
Ye shall not mourn, but pine away for your ini- 
quities. Ezek. xxiv, 23. 
The wicked with anxiety of mind 
Shall pine away ; in sighs consume their breath. 
Sandys. 
To me, who with eterna] famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradise, or heaven. Milton, P. L. 
Farewell the year, which threaten’d so 
The fairest light the world can show ; 
Welcome the new, whose every day, 
Restoring what was snatch’d away 
By pining sickness from the fair, 
That matchless beauty does repair. Waller. 
This night shall see the gaudy wreath decline, 
The roses wither, and the lilies pine. Tickell. 


2. To languish with desire. 
We may again 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives, 
Do faithful homage, and receive free honours : 
All which we pine for. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
We stood amaz’d to see your mistress mourn, 
Unknowing that she pin’d for your return. 
Dryden. 
Your new commander need not pine for action. 
Philips. 
To PINE.} v. a. 
1. To wear out; to make to languish. 
Part us; I towards the north, 
Where shivering cold and sickness pines the clime. 
; Shakspeare. 
One is pined in prison; another tortur’d on the 
rack; a third languisheth under the loss of a dear 
son, wife, or husband. 
Bp. Hall, Breath. of the Devout Soul, § 27. 
Look rather on my pale cheek pin’d ; 
There view your beauties, there you’ll find 
A fair face, but a cruel mind. 
Beroe, pin’d with pain, 
Her age and anguish from these rites detain. 
’ Dryden. 
2. To grieve for; to bemoan in silence. 
Abash’d the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely; saw, and pin’d 
His loss. Milton, P. L. 
Pine.f 7. s. [pin, Saxon; pyne, Teut.] 
Woe; want; suffering of any kind. 
My sheepe — 
All were they lustie as thou diddest see, 
Bene all starved with pyne and penury. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. Sept. 
His raw-bone cheeks, through penurie and pine, 
Were shronke into his jawes. Spenser, F.Q. 


Carew. 
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_ Women, mony, and wine, 
Have their good and their pine. 

Prov. in Wodroephe’s Fr. Gram. (1623,) p. 484. 
On all their weary ways wait care and pain, 
And pine and penury, a meagre train. Pope, Odyss. 
PYNEAPPLE. n. 5. The anana, named for 

its resemblance to the cone of pines. 
The pineapple hath a flower consisting 
of one leaf, divided into three parts, and 
is funnel-shaped: the embryos are pro- 
duced in the tubercles: these become a 
fleshy fruit full of juice: the seeds, which 
are lodged in the tubercles, are very small 
and almost kidney-shaped. Miller. 
Try if any words can give the taste of a pine- 
apple, and make one have the true idea of its relish, 
Locke. 
If a child were kept where he never saw but 
black and white, he would have no more ideas of 
scarlet, than he that never tasted a pineapple, has 
of that particular relish. Locke. 
PYNEAL. adj. [ pineale, Fr.) Resembling a 
pine-apple. An epithet given by Des 
Cartes from the form, to the gland which 
he imagined the seat of the soul. 
Courtiers and spaniels exactly resemble one 
another in the pineal gland. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
PrNeruL.* adj. [pine and full.] Full of 
woe. and lamentation. 
And gript the mawes of barren Sicily 
With long constraint of pineful penury. 
Bp. Hall, Sat. v. 2. 
Prwery.* n.s. A place where pineapples 
are raised. 


PI/NEEATHERED. adj. [pin and feather.] 
Not fledged; having the feathers yet 
only beginning to shoot. 

We see some raw pinfeather’d thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes sing ; 
Who for false quantities was whipt at school. 

Dryden. 

PiNFOLD. n.s. [pindan, Sax. to shut up, 
and fold.| A place in which beasts are 
confined. 

The Irish never come to those raths but armed ; 
which the English nothing suspecting, are taken 
at an advantage, like sheep in the pinfold. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

I care not for thee, — 
— If [had thee in Lipsbury pinfold, I would make 
thee care for me. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Confin’d and pester’d in this pinfold here. 

Milton, Comus. 

Oaths were not purpos’d more than law 

To keep the good and just in awe, 
But to confine the bad and sinful, 
Like moral cattle in a pinfold. Hudibras. 


PYNGLE.f n.s. A small close; an inclo- 
sure. Ainsworth. Perhaps a corrup- 
tion of pightel. See Pickin. 

Pi’ncuip. adj. [ pinguis, Lat.] Fat; unc- 

- tuous. Little used. 

Some clays are more pinguid, and other more 
slippery ; yet all are very tenacious of water on 
the surface, Mortimer. 

PINHOLE. n.s. [pin and hole.| A small 
hole, such as is made by the perforation 
of a pin. 

The breast at first broke in a small pinhole. 


Wiseman. 
PINION. x. s. [pignon, Fr.] 
1. The joint of the wing remotest from the 
body. 
2. Shakspeare seems to use it for a fea- 


ther or quill of the wing. 
He is pluckt, when hither 
He sends so poor a pinion of his wing. Shakspeare. 


PIN 
3. Wing. 


How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant. Spenser. 

The God, who mounts the winged winds, 

Fast to his feet the golden pinions binds, 
That high through fields of air his flight sustain. 
Pope. 
Though fear should lend him pinions like the 
wind, 
Yet swifter fate will seize him from behind. Swift. 
4. The tooth of a smaller wheel, answer- 
ing to that of a larger. 
5. Fetters or bonds for the arms. 
Ainsworth. 
To Prnion. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To bind the wings. 

Whereas they have sacrificed to themselves, they 
become sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortune, 
whose wings they thought by their self-wisdom to 
have pinioned. Bacon. 

2. To confine by binding the wings; to 
maim by cutting off the first joint of the 
wing. 

3. To bind the arm to the body. 

A second spear, sent with equal force, 

His right arm piere’d, and holding on, bereft 
His use of both, and pinion’d down his left. 
Dryden. 
4, To confine by binding the elbows to 


the sides. 

Swarming at his back the country cry’d, 

And seiz’d and pinion’d brought to court the 
knight, Dryden. 
5. To shackle; to bind. 

Know, that I will not wait pinion’d at your 
master’s court: rather make my country’s high 
pyramids my gibbet, and hang me up in chains. 

Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop, 

You are not to go loose any longer, you must 
be pinion’d. Shakspeare. 

O loose this frame, this knot of man untie ! 
That my free soul may use her wing, 

Which now is pinion’d with mortality, 
As an entangled, hamper’d thing, 

In vain from chains and fetters free, 
The great man boasts of liberty ; 

He’s pinion’d up by formal rules of state. Norris. 
6. To bind to. This is not proper. 

So by each bard an alderman shall sit, 

A heavy load shall hang at every wit ; 

And while on fame’s triumphant car they ride, 

Some slave of mine be piniun’d to their side, Pope. 
Pryionep.* adj. [from pinion.] Fur- 

nished with wings. 

The “wings of swans, and stronger-pinion’d 

rhyme. Dryden, Virg. Ecl. 
Pi’nionist.* n. s. [from pinion.) Any 
bird that flies. 

He sung the outrage of the lazy drone 
Upon the labouring bee, in strains so rare, 

That all the flitting pinionists of air 
Attentive sat. Browne, Brit. Past. i. 4. 
PINK.f x. s. [pince, Fr. from pink, 
Dutch, an eye; whence the French 
word oeillet, 1. e. eyelet; caryophillum, 
Latin. ] 
1. A small fragrant flower of the gilli- 
flower kind. 

In May and June come pinks of all sorts; espe- 
cially the blush pink. Bacon, Ess. 

2. An eye; commonly a small eye: as 
pink-eyed. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink-eyne, 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d. 

; Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
3. Any thing supremely excellent. I 

know not whether from the flower or 

the eye, or a corruption of pznnacle. 


Herbert. 
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I am the very pink of courtesy. 

Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 

Tom Courtly is the pink of courtesy. 

Tatler, No. 204. 

Then let Crispino, who was ne’er refus’d 
The justice yet of being well abus’d, 

With patience wait ; and be content to reign 
The pink of puppies in some future strain. Young. 
4, A colour used by painters. 

Pink is very susceptible of the other colours by 
the mixture ; if you mix brown-red with it, you 
will make it a very earthy colour. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

5. [Pincke, Danish; pingue, Fr.] A kind 

of heavy narrow-sterned ship: hence 
the sea term pink-sterned. 

This pink is one of Cupid’s carriers ; 

Give fire, she is my prize. 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
6. A fish. The minnow. Ainsworth. 
To Pink.f v. a. [from pink, Dutch, an 
eye. | 
1. To work in eyelet holes; to pierce in 
small holes. : 

A haberdasher’s wife of small wit rail’d upon 

me, till her pink’d porringer fell off her head. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

The sea-hedgehog is enclosed in a round shell, 
handsomely wrought and pink’d. 

Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 

Happy the climate, where the beau 
Wears the same suit for use and show ; 

And at a small expence your wife, 

If once well pink’d, is cloth’d for life. Prior, 
2. To pierce with a sword; to stab; a 

cant expression. 

They grew such desperate rivals for her, that 
one of them pink’d the other in a duel. 

Addison, Drummer. 
To PINK. v.n. [pinchen, Dutch; from 
the noun.] To wink with the eyes. 

A hungry fox lay winking and pinking, as if he 
had sore eyes. TL’ Estrange. 

Pinxey Ep.* adj. [pink and eye.) Having 
little eyes. 

Them that were pink-eyed, and had verie smal] 
eies, they termed “ ocellz,” 

Holland, Tr. of Pliny’s Nat. Hist. B. xi. 
PINKNEEDLE.* n.s. [pink and needle, | 
A shepherd’s bodkin. Sherwood. 
PINKSTERNED.* adj. [pink and stern. | 
Having a narrow stern: applied to ships. 
PI‘NMAKER, 7.5. [pin and maker.] He 
who makes pins. 
Prnmoney.f 2. s. [pin and money. 
“ There is a very antient tax, in France, 
for providing the queen with pins, from 
whence the term of pin-money has been 
applied by us to that provision for 
married women, with which the husband 
is not to interfere.” Barrington on the 
Statutes. Yet the following expres- 
sion of money bestowed for pins has no 
reference to this custom. ‘“ House- 
keeper, holde; there is to drinke. Where 
is the maiden? holde, my she-friend ; 
behold, to buy pinnes, to the end you re- 
member me another time.” Hollyband’s 
Frenche Littelton, 1581, p. 50.) An 
annual sum settled on a wife to defray 
her own charges. 
The woman must find out something else to 


mortgage, when her pinmoney is gone. 
Addison, Guardian. 
It was stipulated, that she should have 4001. a 
year for pinmoney- Addison, Spect. No. 295. 
Should a man, unacquainted with our customs, 
be told the sums which are allowed in Great 
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Britain, under the title of pin-money, what a pro- 
digious consumption of pinS he would think there 
was in this island ! Addison, Spect. No. 295. 

The lawyers furnished the writings, in which, 
by the way, there was no pinmoney ; and they were 
married. Tatler, No. 231. 

The beauties of Europe at last appeared ; grace 
in their steps and sensibility smiling in every eye. 
— They opened their pretensions with the utmost 
modesty; but unfortunately, as their orator pro- 
ceeded, she happened to let fall the words, ‘* house 
in town, settlement, and pin-money.” ‘These seem- 
ingly harmless terms had instantly a surprising 
effect: the genius of loye, with ungovernable rage, 
burst from amidst the circle! Goldsmith, Ess. 23. 

Prnnace. n.s. [pinasse, Fr. pinnacia, 
Italian ; pinaga, Span.] A boat belong- 
ing to a ship of war. It seems formerly 
to have signified rather a small sloop or 
bark attending a larger ship. 

Whilst our pinnace anchors in the Downs, 
Here shall they make their ransom on the sand. 

Shakspeare. 

For fear of the Turks’ great fleet, he came by 
night in a small pinnace to the Rhodes. 

Knolles, Hist. 

He cut down wood, and made a pinnace, and 
entered the South-sea, FHeylyn. 

I sent a pinnace or post of advice, to make a 
discovery of the coast, before I adyentured my 
greater ship. Spelman. 

Thus to ballast love, 
I saw I had love’s pinnace overfraught. Donne. 

I discharged a bark, taken by one of my pin- 
naces, coming from cape Blanch. Ralegh, Apology. 

A pinnace anchors in a craggy bay. Milton. 

Swift as a swallow sweeps the liquid way, 

The winged pinnace shot along the sea. — Pape. 

PINNACLE. x. s. (pinnacle, Fr. pinna, 
Latin.] 

1. A turret or elevation above the rest of 
the building. 

My letting some men go up to the pinnacle of 
the temple, was a temptation to them to cast me 
down headlong. King Charles. 

He who desires only heaven, laughs at that en- 
chantment, which engages men to climb a totter- 
ing pinnacle, where the standing is uneasy, and the 
fall deadly. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

He took up ship-money where Noy left it, and, 
being a judge, carried it up to that pinnacle, from 
whence he almost broke his neck. Clarendon. 

Some metropolis 
With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn’d. 
Milton, P. R. 

2, A high spiring point. 

The slipp’ry tops of human state, 

The gilded pinnacles of fate. Cowley. 

To PYNNACLE.* v. a. [from pinnacle.] 
To build with pinnacles. 

The pediment of the southern transept is pin- 
nacled, not inelegantly, with a flourished cross. 

Warton, Hist. of Kiddington, p. 8. 

Or some old fane, whose steeple Gothic pride, 

Or pinnacled, or spir’d, would boldly rise. Mason. 

Pi’nnace.* n.s. [from Zo pin.] Pound- 
age of cattle. Huloet. 

Pi’ wnatep.* adj. [pinnatus, Lat.) Formed 
like a wing. Applied by botanists to 
leaves. 

PINNER.} 2. S- 
pinion. | 

1. The lappet of a head-dress which flies 
loose. Dr. Jamieson objects to the 
derivation given by Dr. Johnson from 
pinna, or pinion: and says that it is 
more probably a French word; observ- 
ing that, in the celebrated history of 
Prince Erastus, the term pignoirs occurs 


[from pinna, Lat. or 


PIO 
in such connexion as to indicate that 
some kind of night-dress for the head is 
meant, such as might anciently be used 
even by males: “ Outre cela elle y mit 
plusieurs autres besonges de nuict, 
comme coiffes, couurchefs, pignozrs, 
oreilliers, &c.” Hist. du Prince Erast. 
1564. Dr. Jamieson adds, that he had 
not met with this word in any French 
dictionary. It has escaped this learned 
etymologist, that Cotgrave has the word 
pignoiier, a comb-case, (from the old 
Fr. pigner, to comb,) which is probably 
the convenience intended in the old 
history. 
Her goodly countenance I’ve seen, 
Set off with kerchief starch’d, and pinners clean. 
Gay. 
An antiquary will scorn to mention a pinner or 
a night-rail, but will talk on the vitta, 
Addison on Anc. Medals. 
2. A pinmaker. Huloet. 
3. A pounder of cattle; a keeper of the 
pound. Huloet. A pinner is a shep- 
herd in some parts of England, one who 
pins the fold. Warton. 
Prnnock. n.s. [curruca.] The tom-tit. 
Ainsworth. 
Pint. n.s. [pync, Sax. pinte, Fr. pinta, 
low Lat.] Half a quart; in medicine, 
twelve ounces; a liquid measure. 
Well, you'll not believe me generous, till I 
crack half a pint with you at my own charges. 
Dryden. 
Pi/nutes. 2.s. In astronomy, the sights 
of an astrolabe. Dict. 
Pr'ny.* adj. [from pine.] Abounding 
with pine trees. 
Their shout not that can pass, 
Which the loud blast of Thracian Boreas 
On piny Ossa makes, and bows amain 
The rattling wood, or lets it rise again. 
May, Luc. (1627,) B.1. 
Atlas, whose piny head, to storms expos’d, 
Is bound about with clouds continually. 
Fanshaw, Virg.-din. B. 4. 
Atlas, whose head, with piny forests crown’d, 
Is beaten by the winds. Dryden, Virg. din. B. 4. 
Prion‘ ER.f x. s. [pionier, from pion, ob- 
solete, Fr. pion, according to Scaliger, 
comes from peo for pedito, a foot soldier, 
who was formerly employed in digging 
for the army. A pioneer is in Dutch, 
spadenier, from spade, a spade; whence 
Junius imagines that the French bor- 
rowed padenier, which was afterwards 
called pioneer. Dr. Johnson.— Pion, 
the old French word for a foot-soldier, 
may be from the Indian term peon. See 
Pawn, and Peon. Our word was also 
pioner, and was rather a contemptuous 
expression. ‘“ Such a one is to be dis- 


| 


missed with punishment, or to be made 
some abject pioner.” Davies, Art of 


War, 1619. “ They shall remain in 
qualitie of pioners or scavengers.” Laws 


and Ordn. of War, 1640.] One whose 


business is to level the road, throw up 
works, or sink mines in military opera- 
tions. 


Three try new experiments, such as themselves 


think good; these we call pioners or miners. Bacon. 
Well said, old mole, can’st work i’ th’ ground 
so fast ? 


A worthy pioneer. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 


|e 


His pioneers 
Even the paths, and make the highways plain. 
Fairfar. 
Of labouring pioneers 
A multitude with spades and axes arm’d, 
To lay hills plain, fell woods, or valleys fill. 
Milton, P. R. 

The Romans, after the death of Tiberius, sent 
thither an army of pioneers to demolish the build- 
ings, and deface the beauties of the island. 

Addison on Italy. 

Pi'ontnG.f 2. s. Work of pioneers. 

With painefull pyonings 
From sea to sea he heap’d a mighty mound, 
Spenser, F'. Q. ii. x. 63. 

Prony.f n.s. [piome, Sax. peonia, Lat.] 
A large flower. See Prony. 

PIOUS. adj. [pius, Lat. pieux, Fr.] 

1. Careful of the duties owed by created 
beings to God; godly; religious ; such 
as is due to sacred things. 

Pious awe that fear’d to have offended. 

Milton, P. L. 
Learn 
True patience, and to temper joy with fear 
And pious sorrow. Milton, P. L. 

2. Careful of the duties of near relation. 

As he is not called a just father, that educates 
his children well, but pious; so that prince, who 
defends and well rules his people, is religious. 

Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

Where was the martial brother’s pious care? 

Condemn’d perhaps some foreign shore to tread. 
Pope. 

3. Practised under the appearance of re- 
ligion. 

I shall never gratify spightfulness with any 
sinister thoughts of all whom pious frauds have 
seduced, King Charles. 

Prousty. adv. [from pious.] Ina pious 
manner; religiously ; with such’regard 
as is due to sacred things. 

The prime act and evidence of the christian hope 
is, to set industriously and piowsly to the perform- 
ance of that condition, on which the promise is 
made. Hammond. 

This martial present piously design’d, 

The loyal city give their best Jov’d king. Dryden. 

Let freedom never perish in your hands! 

But piously transmit it to your children. 
Addison, Cato. 

See lion-hearted Richard, with his force 
Drawn from the North, to Jury’s hallow’d plains; 
Piously valiant. Philips. 

PIP.} x. s. [pippe, Dutch; pepie, Fr. de- 
duced by Skinner from pztuita ; but pro- 
bably coming from pzpio or pipilo, on 
account of the complaining cry. | 

1. A defluxion with which fowls are 
troubled; a horny pellicle that grows 
on the tip of their tongues. 

When murrain reigns in hogs or sheep, 

And chickens languish of the pip. Hudibras. 

A spiteful vexatious gipsy died of the pip. 

L’ Estrange. 

2. A spot on the cards. I know not from 
what original, unless from pict, painting ; 
in the country, the pictured or court 


cards are called picts, Dr. Johnson says: ' 


the diamonds are certainly called picks 
in the north of England. 

When our women fill their imaginations with 
pips and counters, I cannot wonder at a new-born 
child, that was marked with the five of clubs. 

Addison, Guardian. 

3. A kernel in an apple. So children call 

kernels. Mortimer says the pzppin is so 

called from the small spots or pzps on the 
side of it. See Pippin. 


Pi? 


To Piv. v.n. [pipio, Lat.] To chirp or 
cry as a bird. 
It is no unfrequent thing to hear the chick pip 
and ery in the egg, before the shell be broken. 
Boyle. 
PIPE. x. s. [pib, Welsh; pipe, Saxon.] 


1. Any long hollow body; a tube. 
The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we've stuff’d 
These pipes, and these conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls. 
Shakspeare. 
The part of the pipe, which was lowermost, will 
become higher ; so that water ascends by descend- 
ing. Wilkins. 
It has many springs breaking out of the sides of 
the hills, and vast quantities of wood to make pipes 
of. Addison. 
An animal, the nearer it is to its original, the 
more pipes it hath, and as it advanceth in age, still 
fewer. Arbuthnot. 
2. A tube of clay through which the fume 


of tobacco is drawn into the mouth. 
Try the taking of fumes by pipes, as in tobacco 
aud other things, to dry and comfort. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
His ancient pipe in sable dy’d, 


And half unsmok’d, lay by his side. Swift. 
My husband’s a sot, 
With his pipe and his pot. Swift. 


3. An instrunient of wind musick. 

I have known, when there was no musick with 
him but the drum and the fife, and now had he 
rather hear the taber and the pipe. Shakspeare. 

The solemn pipe and dulcimer. Milton, P. L. 

Then the shrill sound of a small rural pipe 
Was entertainment for the infant stage. 

Roscommon. 

There is no reason, why the sound of a pipe 

should leave traces in their brains. Locke. 
4. The organs of voice and respiration ; as, 
the wind-pipe. E 
The exercise of singing openeth the breast and 
pipes. Peacham. 
5. The key or sound of the voice. 
My throat of war be turn’d 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
6. An office of the exchequer. 

That office of her majesty’s exchequer, we, by 
a metaphor, call the pipe, because the whole re- 
ceipt is finally conveyed into it by the means of 
divers small pipes or quills, as water into a cistern. 

Bacon. 
7. (Peep, Dutch; pipe, Fr.] A liquid 
measure containing two hogsheads. 

I think I shall drink in pipe wine first with him 
[Falstaff;] 11] make him dance. 

Shakspeare, M. Wives of Windsor. 
To Pirz.} v. 2. [from the noun. ] 
1, To play on the pipe. 

Merry Michael the Cornish poet piped thus upon 
his oaten pipe for merry England. Camden, Rem. 

We have piped unto you, and you have not 
danced. St. Matt. xi. 17. 

In singing, as in piping, you excel. Dryden. 

Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks, 
And lowing herds, and piping swains, 
Come dancing to me. Swift. 

2. To emit a shrill sound; to whistle. 
His big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 


And whistles in his sound. Shaks. As you like it. | 


The winds, piping to us in vain. 
Shakspeare, Mids. N. Dream. 
Rocking winds are piping loud. Milton, Il Pens. 
To Pirr.¥ v.a. To play upon a pipe. 
Pipe, or harp, except they give a distinction in 
the sounds, how shall it be known what is piped or 
harped ? Tl CorXiv.. 7, 


PIQ 


The raven hovers o’er my bier, 
The bittern on a reed I hear 
Pipe my elegy. Cartwright, Poem on Sadness, p.221. 
Prever.f x. s. [prpepe, Sax. from pipe. ] 
1. One who plays on the pipe. 
Pipers and trumpeters shall be heard no more 
in thee. Rev. xviii. 22. 
2. A fish, so called in some parts of Eng- 
land, somewhat resembling a gurnet. 
Prperrer.n.s. The lilac tree. 
Prrine.} adj. [from pipe. This word is 
only used in low language. ] 
1. Weak; feeble; sickly: from the weak 
voice of the sick. 
I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pass away the time, 
Unless to spy my shadow in the sun. Shakspeare. 
9. Hot; boiling: from the sound of any 
thing that boils. Dr. Johnson.—It is 
also used metaphorically, with hot. 
The threadbare scoff at devotion piping-hot 
seemeth to deny any use of musick. 
Whitlock, Mann. of the Eng. p. 484. 
The honour thou hast got 
Is spick and span new, piping-hot. Hudibras, i. iti. 
What do you think of a nice pretty bit of ox- 
cheek, piping-hot, and dressed with a little of my 
own sauce ? Goldsmith, Ess. xi. 
PrPKIn. x. s. [diminutive of pipe, a large 
vessel.] A small earthen boiler. 
A. pipkin there like Homer’s tripod walks. Pope. 
Some officer might give consent 
To a large coyer’d pipkin in his tent. 
Pippin. n. s. [puppynghe, Dutch. Skinner.) 
A sharp apple. 

Pippins take their name from the small 
spots or pips that usually appear on the 
sides of them: some are called stone 
pippins from their obdurateness ; some 
Kentish pippins, because they agree well 
with that soil; others French pzppzns, 
having their original from France, which 
is the best bearer of any of these pippins ; 
the Holland pippin and the russet pep- 
pin, from its russet hue; but such as 
are distinguished by the names of grey 
and white pippins are of equal goodness: 
they are generally a very pleasant fruit 
and of good juice, but slender bearers. 

Mortimer. 
You shall see mine orchard, where, in an ar- 
bour, we will eat a last year’s pippin of my own 
graffing. Shakspeare. 
Entertain yourself with a pippin roasted. 

; Harvey. 

The pippin woman I look ‘upon as fabulous. 
Addison. 
His foaming tusks let some large pippin grace, 
Or midst those thundering spears an orange place. 
King. 


King. 


This pippin shall another trial make ; 
See from the core two kernels brown I take. Gay. 


Pr’quancy.f x. s. [from piguant.] 
1. Sharpness ; tartness. 

Generally we see the best and vigorous juices to 
salute our palates with a more agreeable piquancy 
and tartness. Evelyn, Pomona, ch. 4. 

2. Severity. 

Commonly satirical taunts do owe their seem- 
ing piguancy, not to the speaker or his words, but 
to the subject and the hearers, Barrow, Serm. 1.186. 


PY QUANT. adj. [ piquant, French.] 
1. Pricking ; piercing; stimulating to the 
taste. 
There are vast mountains of a transparent rock 
extremely solid, and as piquant to the tongue as 
salt, Addison on Italy, 


PIQ 


2. Sharp; tart; pungent; severe. 

Some think their wits asleep, except they dart 
out somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick: 
that is a vein that would be bridled; and men 
ought to find the difference between saltness and 
bitterness. Bacon, Ess. 

Men make their railleries as piquant as they can 
to wound the deeper. Gov. of the Tongue. 


Pr’QuantLy. adv. [from piquant.] Sharply ; 
tartly. 

A small mistake may leave upon the mind the 

lasting memory of haying been piquantly, though 

wittily, taunted. Locke. 


PIQUE.F n. s. [pique, French. Our word 
was formerly sometimes written pick. 
« They are in picke against these.” Lett. 
in 1596, Sidney St. Pap.i. 21. “ Another 
pick in which they agreed not, &c.” 
Hacket’s Life of Abp. Williams, 1693, 
p. 104.] 


1. An ill will; an offence taken; petty 
malevolence. 
He had never any the least pique, difference or 
jealousy with the king his father. 
Bacon, Hen. VIII. 
Men take up pigues and displeasures at others, 
and then every opinion of the disliked person must 
partake of his fate. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
Out of a personal pigue to those in service, he 
stands as a looker-on, when the government is at- 
tacked. Addison. 
2. A depraved appetite. See Pica. 
And though it have the pigue, and long, 
* Tis still for something in the wrong ; 
As women long, when they’re with child, 
For things extravagant and wild. Hudibras, iii, ii. 
3. Point; nicety ; punctilio. 
Add long prescription of establish’d laws, 
And pique of honour to maintain a cause, 
And shame of change. Dryden. 
4, A term at the game of piquet. 
To Pique. v.a. [ piquer, Fr. ] 
1. To touch with envy or virulency ; to 
put into fret; to kindle to emulation. 
Piqu’d by Protogenes’s fame, 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came 
To see a rival and a friend, 
Prepar’d to censure or commend, 


2. To offend ; to irritate. 

Why pique all mortals that affect a name ? 

A fool to pleasure, yet a slave to fame! Pope. 

The lady was piqued by her indifference, and 
began to mention going away. Female Quivote. 

3. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To 
value; to fix reputation as on a point. 
[se pequer, Fr.] 

Children, having made it easy to part with what 

they have, may pique themselves in being kind. 
Locke. 

Men apply themselves to two or three foreign, 
dead, and which are called the learned, languages ; 
and pigue themselves upon their skill in them, 

Locke on Education. 
To PrauE.* ven. To cause irritation. 
This is a little nosegay of conceits, a very lump 
of salt; every verse hath something in it that pigues. 
Tatler, No. 163. 
To Piqune’r. v.a. See PIcKEER. 
PIQUEERER. n. s. A robber; a plunderer. 
Rather pickeerer. 

When the guardian professed to engage in fac- 
tion, the word was given, that the guardian would 
soon be seconded by some other pigueerers from 
the same camp. Swift. 

Piquer. n.s. [picquet, Fr.] A game at 
cards. 

She commonly went up at ten, 
Unless piguet was in the way, 


Prior. 


Prior. 


st 


Instead of entertaining themselves at ombre or 
piquet, they would wrestle and pitch the bar. 
Spectator. 
Prracy.f n.s. [weipaleta, Gr. piratica, Lat. 
piraterie, Fr. from pirate.) 
1. The act or practice of robbing on the 
sea. 

Our gallants, in their fresh gale of fortune, be- 

gan to skum the seas with their piracies. ' 
Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 

Now shall the ocean, as thy Thames, be free, 

From both those fates of storms and piracy. 
Waller. 

Fame swifter than your winged navy flies, 
Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that piracy and rapine use. Waller. 

His pretence for making war upon his neigh- 
bours was their piracies; though he practised the 
same trade. Arbuthnot. 

9, Any robbery; particularly literary theft. 
See the second sense of PIRATE. 

Whatever effect this piracy may have upon us, 
it contributed very much to the advantage of Mr. 
Philips. Johnson, Life of J. Philips. 

PYRATE.F x. s. [wetpadys, Gr. pirata, Lat. 
pirate, French. | 
1. A sea-robber. 

Pirates all nations are to prosecute, not so much 
in the right of their own fears, as upon the band 
of human society. Bacon. 

Relate, if business or the thirst of gain 
Engage your journey o’er the pathless main, 
Where savage pirates seek through seas unknown 
The lives of others, vent’rous of their own. Pope. 

2, Any robber; particularly a bookseller 
who seizes the copies of other men. 

This poem [The Splendid Shilling] was written 
for his own diversion, without any design of pub- 
lication. It was communicated but to me; but 
soon spread, and fell into the hands of pirates. , It 
was put out, vilely mangled, by Ben Bragge ; and 
impudently said to be corrected by the author ! 

Johnson, Life of J. Philips. 
To PYRare. v.n. [from the noun.] To rob 
by sea. 

When they were a little got out of their former 
condition, they robbed at land and pirated by sea. 

Arbuthnot. 
To PYRate. v. a. [pirater, Fr.] To take 
by robbery. 

They advertised, they would pirate his edition. 

; Pope. 
Prra‘ricaL. adj. [| piraticus, Lat. piratique, 
Fr. from pirate.) } 
1. Predatory; robbing; consisting in rob- 
bery. 

Having gotten together ships and barks, [they] 
fell to a kind of piratical trade, robbing, spoiling, 
and taking prisoners the ships of all nations. 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 
2. Practising robbery. 

The errours of the press were multiplied by 
piratical printers ; to not one of whom I ever gave 
any other encouragement, than that of not prose- 
cuting them. Pope. 

Pira’TICALLY.* adv. [from piratical.] By 
piracy. 

Those to whom I allude were of earlier date, 
and such as had been piratically taken and sold. 

Bryant on Troy. 

Pi’rry.* n.s. The Scotch have pirr for 

a gentle breeze, which Dr. Jamieson 

refers to the Icel. byr, bir, a favourable 

wind. With us, pirry seems to have 
signified a rough gale or storm. ' 

Not to be afraid of pirries, or great storms. 


; Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol, 55. 
A pirrie came, and set my ship on sands. 


Mir. for Mag. p. 502, 


PS 


Prscary. 2.8. A privilege of fishing. 
Dict. 
PISCA’TION. n.s. [ piscatio, Lat.] The 
act or practice of fishing. 

There are four books of cynegeticks, or ven- 
ation; five of halieuticks, or piscation, commented 
by Ritterhusius. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Pr'scatory. adj. [ piscatorius, Lat.] Re- 
lating to fishes. 

On this monument is represented, in bas-relief, 
Neptune among the satyrs, to shew that this poet 
was the inventor of piscatory eclogues. 

Addison on Italy. 
PISCES* n.s. (Latin.] The twelfth 
sign in the zodiack ; the fishes. 
Piscr’vorous. adj. [piscis and voro. ] 
Fisheating ; living on fish. 

In birds that are not carnivorous, the meat is 
swallowed into the crop or into a kind of antesto- 
mach, observed in piscivorous birds, where it is 
moistened and mollified by some proper juice. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Pisu.} interj. A contemptuous exclam- 
ation. This is sometimes spoken and 
written pshaw. I know not their ety- 
mology, and imagine them formed by 
chance. Dr. Johnson. — Pish and pshaw 
are the Sax. pec, peca, (from pecan, to 
deceive,) pronounced pele pesha, (a 
broad); and are equivalent to the eja- 
culation trumpery! i.e. tromperie, Fr. 
from tromper, to deceive. Mr. H. Tooke, 
Div. of Purl. ii. 370. 

There was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently ; 
However they have writ the stile of Gods, 

And made a pish at chance or sufferance. Shaks. 

She frowned and cried pisk, when J said a thing 
that I stole. Spectator. 

To Pisu.} v.n. [from the interjection. } 
To express contempt. 

Our very smiles are subject to constructions ; 
nay, sir, we cannot pish, but it is a favour for 
some fool or other ! 

Beaum. and Fil. Wit without Money. 

How long shall the Lord bear with such as de- 
spise all the riches of his goodness, and huff and 
pish at mercies too good for their betters ! 

B. Jenks, Serm. 5 Nov. (1689,) p. 27. 

He turn’d over your Homer, shook his head, 
and pish’d at every line of it. Pope. 

Prsmire. n. s. [mypa, Sax. pismiere, 
Dutch.j] An ant; an emmet. 

His clothes, as atoms might prevail, 

Might fit a pismire or a whale. Prior. 

Prejudicial to fruit are pismires, caterpillars, 
and mice. Mortimer. 

To PISS. v.n. [pisser, Fr. pissen, Teut.] 
To make water. 

I charge the pissing conduit run nothing but 
claret. Shakspeare. 

One ass pisses, the rest piss for company. 

LT, Estrange. 

Once possess’d of what with care you save, 
The wanton boys would piss upon your grave. 

Dryden. 
Piss. n.s. [from the verb.] Urine; ani- 
mal water. 


My spleen is at the little rogues, it would vex 
one more to be knocked on the head with a piss- 


pot than a thunder-bolt. 
PIssABED. MN. 8. 
ing in the grass. 


Pope to Swift. 


Pr’ssasPHALT.* [aloca, Gr. pitch, and 


doparros, asphaltus; pissasphalte, Fr.] 


Pitch mixed with bitumen, natural or 


artificial. 


The natural pissasphalt, according to 


A-yellow flower grow- 


sao) i’ 


Dioscorides, Valerius Cordus his com- 
mentator, and others, is a kind of bitu- 
men flowing from certain mountains in 
Apollonia, near the city Epidaurus, 
now Ragusa; whence being carried by 
the impetuosity of the river, it is cast 
on the shore, and there condensed into 
clods, smelling like to a mixture of 
pitch and bitumen ; — and had the same 
virtues with pitch and bitumen or asphalt 
mixed together. — The Arabians term 
it mumia, whence (it may be) embalmed 
bodies came to be called mummies 
from their being preserved with this 
pissasphalt. 

Greenhill, Art of Embalming, p. 276. 

Pr’sspurNT. adj. Stained with urine, 


Pisra’cuto. n.s. [ pistache, Fr. pistacchi, 
Italian ; pistachia, Lat.] The pistachio 
is of an oblong figure, pointed at both 
ends, about half an inch in length; the 

kernel is of a green colour and a soft | 
and unctuous substance, much like the 
pulp of an almond, of a pleasant taste: 
pistachios were known to the ancients, 
and the Arabians call them pestuch and 

festuch, and we sometimes jistich nuts. 

; Hill. 

Pistachios, so they be good, and not musty, 
joined with almonds, are an excellent nourisher. 
Bacon, Nat. His. 

PISTE. n.s. [French.] The track or 

tread a horseman makes upon the 

ground he goes over. 


PistILLA’TION. x. s. [ pistillum, Lat.] The 
act of pounding in a mortar. 

Lhe best diamonds we have are comminuble, 
and so far from breaking hammers, that they sub- 
mit unto pistillalion, and resist not an ordinary 
pestle. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

PISTOL.+ x. s. [ pistole, pistolet, Fr. Dr. 
Johnson. — Small daggers, first made 
at Pistoya, (within a day’s journey 
from Florence,) being brought into 
France, were first called pistoyers, then 
pistoliers, and pistolets. Afterwards, 
little guns, bearing to muskets the 
same proportion as little daggers to 
the sword, were called pistols. At 
last, in Italy and Spain, the word gave 
the name to small crowns. V. Menage 
in Pisrovet.] A small handgun. 

Three watch the door with pistols, that none 
should issue out.  Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 

The whole body of the horse passed within pis- 
tol-shot of the cottage. Clarendon. 

Quicksilver discharged from a pistol will hardly 
pierce through a parchment. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

A woman had a tubercle in the great canthus 
of the eye, of the bigness of a pistol-bullet. 

Wiseman, Surgery: 

How Verres is less qualify’d to steal, 

With sword and pistol, than with wax and seal. 
Young. 

To Pr’stou.F v. a. [ pistoler, Fr.] To 
shoot with a pistol. 

You base lord! — I'll pistol thee. 

Beaum. and Fl. Love's Cure: 

He was almost mad with the pain, and had a 
mind to have pistoll’d himself. 

Aubrey, Miscell. p. 109. 

Pisto’Le. n.s. [ pistole, Fr.] A coin of 
many countries and many degrees of 
value. 


Pore’ 


T shall disburden him of many hundred pistoles, 
to make him lighter for the journey. 
Dryden, Span. Friar. 
Pr’stoLEet.f z.s. [diminutive of pzstol.] 
1. A little pistol. 
I was suddenly awakened by the report of a 
gun or pistolet. Casaubon on Credulity, p.162. 
2. A coin. See PisTou. 
Stamps made for the coining of prstolets. 
Sir EB. Sandys, State of Relig. M.1. b. 
They will dance merrily upon your grave, 
And perhaps give a double pistolet 
To some poor needy friar to say a mass, 
To keep your ghost from walking. 
Beaum. and Fl. Span. Curate. 
Pr’ston. n. 5s. [ piston, Fr.| The movable 
part in several machines; as in pumps 
and syringes, whereby the suction or 
attraction is caused ; an embolus. 


PIT.f z.s. [pic, Sax. Dr. Johnson. — 
From the verb to pit, i.e. to excavate, 
to make hollow. Mr. H. Tooke, Div. 
of Purl. ii. 201. — But Mr. Tooke could 
find no Saxon verb, to pit. The Icel. 
pyttur, puteus, and Sueth. putta, fovea, 
Serenius however refers to paeta, fodere. 
Wachter carries the German putte to 
the Celt. bod, profundus. |] 


1. A hole in the ground. 
Tumble me into some loathsome pit, 
Where never man’s eye may behold my body. 
Shakspeare. 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit ; 
It is more worthy to leap in ourselves, 
Than tarry till they push us. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
Pits upon the sea-shore turn into fresh water, 
by percolation of the salt through the sand; but 
in some places of Africa, the water in such pits 
will become brackish again. Bacon. 
2, Abyss; profundity. 
Get you gone, 
And from the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i’ the morning. 
Into what pit thou seest 
From what highth fallen. 
3. The grave. 
O Lord, think no scorn of me, lest I become 
like them that go down into the pit. 
Psalm Xxviile 1. 
4, The area on which cocks fight ; whence 
the phrase, to fly the pit. 
Make him glad, at least, to quit 
His victory, and fly the pit. Hudibras. 
They managed the dispute as fiercely, as two 
game-cocks in the pit. Locke on Education. 
5. The middle part of the theatre. 
Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling charm the pit, 
And in their folly shew the writer’s wit. Dryden. 
Now luck for us, and a kind hearty pit ; 
For he who pleases never fails of wit. Dryden. 


6. [Pis, peis, old Fr. from pectus, Lat.] 
Any hollow of the body: as, the pit of 
the stomach ; the arm pit. 


7. A dint made by the finger. 
8. A mark made by a disease. 


To Pit.f v. a. ; 
1. To lay in a pit, or hole. 

They lived like beasts, and were pitied like 
beasts, tumbled into the grave, or deprived of the 
honour of the grave; as was Cononiah and Jeze- 
bel. Granger on Ecclesiastes, (1621,) p. 213. 

2, To press into hollows. 

An anasarca, a species of dropsy, is character- 
ised by the shining and softness of the skin, which 
gives way to the least impression, and remains 
pitted for some time. Sharp. 

3. To mark with small hollows, as by the 
small pox. 
VOL, III. 


Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


Milton, P.L. 
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On a gentlewoman, whose nose was pitied with 
the small pox. Feltham’s Poems, Lus. xxiv. 


Prreat. n.s. [probably from pas a pas, 
or patte patte, Fr.] 


1. A flutter; a palpitation. 

A lion meets him, and the fox’s heart went 
_ pitapat. L’ Estrange. 
2. A light quick step. 

Now I hear the pitapat of a pretty foot through 
the dark alley: no, tis the son of a mare that’s 
broken loose, and munching upon the melons. 

‘Dryden, Don Sebast. 
PITCH. xz. s. [pic, Sax. por, Lat. ] 
1. The resin of the pine extracted by fire 
and inspissated. 
They that touch pitch will be defiled. Proverbs. 
A rainy vapour 
Comes on as blacke as pitch. Chapman. 

Of air and water mixed together, and consumed 
with fire, is made a black colour; as in charcoal, 
oil, pitch, and links. Peacham on Drawing. 


A vessel —smear’d round with pitch. 
Milton, P. L. 


2. [From picts, Fr. Skinner.] Any de- 
gree of elevation or height. 


Loyely concord and most sacred peace 
Doth nourish virtue, and fast friendship breeds, 

Weak she makes strong, and strong things does 

increase, 

Till it the pitch of highest praise exceeds. Spenser. 
How high a pitch his resolution soars. Shak. 
Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch, 

I have, perhaps, some shallow judgement. Shaks. 
Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts 

To mount aloft with thy imperial mistress, 

And mount her pitch. Titus Andronicus. 
That greate worke, unlesse the seede of Jove, 
The deathlesse muses, undertake, maintaines a 

pitch above 

All mortall powers. 

Down they fell, 

Driven headlong from the pitch of heaven, down 

Into this deep. Milton, P. L. 
Others expectation was raised to a higher pitch 

than probably it would. Hammond. 

Cannons shoot the higher pitches, 

The lower we let down their breeches. Hudibras. 
Alcibiades was one of the best orators of his 

age, notwithstanding he lived at a time when 

learning was at the highest pitch. 
Addison, Whig Exam. 
3. Highest rise. Not used. 

A beauty waning, and distressed widow, 
Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To base declension, and loath’d bigamy. Shaks. 

4, State with respect to lowness or 
height. 
From this high pitch let us descend 
A lower flight; and speak of things at hand. 
Milton, P.L. 

By how much from the top of wond’rous glory, 
Strongest of mortal men, 

To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fall’n. 

Milton, S. A. 


Chapman. 


5. Size; stature. 
That infernal monster haying cast 
His weary foe into the living well, 
Gan high advance his broad discolour’d breast 
Above his wonted pitch. Spenser, I’. Q. 
Were the whole frame here, 
It is of such a spacious lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not sufficient to contain it. Shaks. 
It turn’d itself to Ralpho’s shape ; 
So like in person, garb, and pitch, 
Twas hard t’ interpret which was which. 
Hudibras. 
6. Degree; rate. 
To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils, with infinite 
Manslaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory, Milton, P. L. 


Prigr 


Our resident Tom 
From Venice is come, 

And hath left the statesman behind him ; 

Talks at the same pitch, 

Is as wise, is as rich, 

And just where you left him, you find him. 
Denham. 

Princes that fear’d him, grieve ; concern’d to see 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. Waller. 

Evangelical innocence, such as the gospel ac- 
cepts, though mingled with several infirmities and 
defects, yet amounts to such a pitch of righteous- 
ness, as we call sincerity. South. 

When the sun’s heat is thus far advanced, ’tis 
but just come up to the pitch of another set of ve- 
getables, and but great enough to excite the ter- 
restrial particles, which are more ponderous. 

Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

To PITCH. v. a. preterite pitched, partici- 

ple pitched, anciently pight. See Picut. 
Lappicciare, Ital. ] 
1. To fix; to plant. 

On Dardan plains the Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions. Shaks. Troil and Cress. 

Sharp stakes, pluckt out of hedges, 

They pitched in the ground. Shaks. Hen. VI. 

He counselled him how to hunt his game, 
What dart to cast, what net, what toile to pitch. 

Fairfax. 

Mahometes pitched his tents in a little meadow, 

Knolles. 

When the victor 
Had conquer’d Thebes, he pitched upon the plain 
His mighty camp. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

To Chassis’ pleasing plains he took his way, 

There piéch’d his tents, and there resolv’d to stay. 
Dryden. 
The trenches first they pass’d, then took their 
way, 
Where their proud foes in pitch’d pavilions lay. 
Dryden. 
2. To order regularly. 

In setting down the form of common prayer, 
there was no need to mention the learning of a fit, 
or the unfitness of an ignorant minister, more than 
that he, which describeth the manner how to pitch 
a field, should speak of moderation and sobriety in 
diet. Hooker. 

One pitched battle would determine the fate of 
the Spanish continent. Addison on the War. 

3. To throw headlong ; to cast forward. 

They'll not pitch me i’? the mire, 

Unless he bid ’em. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

They would wrestle and pitch the bar for a whole 
afternoon. Spectator. 

4. To smear with pitch. [pico, Lat. from 
the noun. ] 

The Trojans mount their ships, born on the 

waves, 
And the pitch’d vessels glide with easy force. 
Dryden. 

Some pitch the ends of the timber in the walls, 
to preserve them from the mortar. 

Moxon, Mech. Ex. 

I pitched over the conyex yery thinly, by drop- 
ping melted pitch upon it, and warming it to keep 
the pitch soft, whilst I ground it with the concave 
copper wetted to make it spread evenly all over the 
convex. Newton, Opt. 


5. To darken. 
The air bath starv’d the roses in her cheeks, 
And pitch’d the lily tincture of her face. ‘Shaks. 
Soon he found 
The welken pitch’d with sullen cloud. Addison. 
6. To pave. Ainsworth. 
To Pircu. v. 2. 
1. To light; to drop. 
When the swarm is settled, take a branch of the 
tree whereon they pitch, and wipe the hive clean. 
Mortimer. 
2. To fall headlong. 
oO 
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The courser o’er the pommel cast the knight; 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He quiver’d with his feet, and lay for dead. 


Dryden. 
3. To fix choice: with upon. 
We think ’tis no great matter which, 
They’re all alike, yet we shall pitch 
On one that fits our purpose, Hudibras. 


A free agent will pitch wpon such a part in his 
choice, with knowledge certain. 

More, Div. Dialogues. 

I pitched upon this consideration, that parents 
owe their children, not only material subsistence, 
but much more spiritual contribution to their mind. 

Digby on the Soul. 

The covetous man was a good while at a stand ; 
but he came however by degrees to pitch upon one 
thing after another. L Estrange. 

Pitch upon the best course of life, and custom 
will render it the most easy. Tillotson. 

I translated Chaucer, and amongst the rest pitched 
on the Wife of Bath’s tale. Dryden. 

4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation. 

They pitched by Emmaus in the plain. 

1 Mac. iii. 40. 

Pr'rcuer.f n.s. [picher, French. Dr. 
Johnson.— Menage derives picher from 
the Lat. picarium, and that from the Gr. 
Bluos, “ petit vaisseau a boire.” See also 
BEAKER. ] 

1, An earthen vessel; a water pot. 

With sudden fear her pitcher down she threw, 
And fled away. Spenser. 

Pitchers have ears, and I have many servants ; 
Besides old Gremio is hearkening, _ Shakspeare. 

We read of kings, and gods, that kindly took 
A pitcher fill’d with water from the brook. Carew. 

Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all 
base things; as earthen pitchers and a scullery. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

Hylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry, 

Not if he drown himself. Dryden. 

2, An instrument to pierce the ground in 
which any thing is to be fixed. 

To the hilis poles must be set deep in the ground, 
with a square iron pitcher or crow. Mortimer. 

Pi TCHFARTHING.* n. s. A play (otherwise 
called chuck) of pitching copper money 
into a round hole. See CHUCK-FAR- 
THING. 

Your various occupations of Greek and cricket, 
Latin and pitch-farthing, may possibly divert your 
attention from this object. Ld. Chesterfield. 

Pr’rcurork. 7.8. [pitch and fork.| A fork 
with which corn is pitched or thrown 
upon the waggon. 

An old lord in Leicestershire amused himself 
with mending pitchforks and spades for his tenants 
gratis. ‘ Swift. 

Pr'rcHIness. n. s. [from pitchy.] Black- 
ness; darkness. 

Pr’rcupipe.* n.s. [pitch and pipe.| An 
instrument to regulate the voice, and to 
give the leading note of a tune: used by 
singers in churches, 

He had an ingenious servant always attending 
him with a pitchpipe, or instrument to regulate the 
voice: who, whenever he heard his master begin 
to be high, immediately touched a soft note; at 
which, ’tis said, Caius would presently abate and 
grow calm. Spectator, No. 228. 

Prrcny. adj. [from pitch. ] 

1. Smeared with pitch. 

The planks, their pitchy cov’rings wash’d away, 
Now yield, and now a yawning breach display. 

Dryden. 

2. Having the qualities of pitch. 

Native petroleum, found floating upon some 
springs, is no other than this very pitchy substance, 
drawn forth of the strata by the water. 

Woodward on Fossils. 
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3. Black; dark; dismal. 
Night is fled, 
Whose pitchy mantle over-yeil’d the earth. 
Shakspeare. 
I will sort a pitehy day for thee. Shakspeare. 
Pitchy and dark the night sometimes appears, 
Friend to our woe, and parent of our fears ; 
Our joy and wonder sometimes she excites, 
With stars unnumbered. Prior. 
Pi'rcoat. n.s. [pit and coal.) Fossil coal. 
The best fuel is peat, the next charcoal made of 
pitcoal or cinders. Mortimer. 
Prreous. adj, [from pity.) 
1. Sorrowful; mournful; exciting pity. 
When they heard that pifeous strained voice, 
In haste forsook their rural merriment. Spenser 
The most arch deed of piteows massacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 
Which when Deucalion with a piteous look 
Beheld, he wept. Dryden. 
2. Compassionate ; tender. 
If the series of thy joys 
Permit one thought less cheerful to arise, 
Piteous transfer it to the mournful swain. 
She gave him, piteous of his case, 
A shaggy tap’stry. Pope, Dunciud. 
3. Wretched ; paltry ; pitiful. 
Piteous amends! unless 
Be meant our grand foe. Milton, P. L. 
Pr’rrousty.f adj. [from piteous.] In a 
piteous manner ; in a manner exciting 
pity. 
T must talk of murthers, rapes, and massacres, 
Ruthful to hear, yet piteously perform’d. 
Titus Andr. 
A most glorious fabrick most piteously inha- 
bited ; nothing but cats and crocodiles within in- 
stead of gods. Hammond, Works, iv. 508. 
Pr'reousnsss. n. s. [from piteous.] Sorrow- 
fulness ; tenderness. 


Pr'rrart. n.s. [pit and fall.] A pit dug 
and covered, into which a passenger falls 
unexpectedly. 

Poor bird! thou’d’st never fear the net nor lime, 

The pitfall nor the gin. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Thieves dig concealed pitfulls in his way. 

Sandys. 

These hidden pitfalls were set thick at the en- 

trance of the bridge, so that throngs of people fell 

into them. Addison. 


To PY TFat.* ». n. [from the noun.] To 
-lead into a pitfall. 
’ Not full of cranks and contradictions, and pit- 
falling dispenses. 
Milton, Doct. and Disc. of Divorce, Pref. 
PITH.+ n.s.[p1da, Saxon, medulla arborum 
et fructuum. Lye.] 


1. The marrow of the plant; the soft part 
in the midst of the wood. 

If a cion, fit to be set in the ground, hath the 
pith finely taken forth, and not altogether, but some 
of it left, it will bear a fruit with little or no core. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Her solid bones convert to solid wood, 

To pith her marrow, and to sap her blood. Dryd. 
2. Marrow. 

As doth the pith, which lest our bodies slack, 
Strings fast the little bones of neck and back ; 

So by the soul doth death string heaven and earth. 
Donne. 

The vertebres are all perforated in the middle, 
with a large hole for the spinal marrow or pith to 
pass along. Ray. 

3. Strength ; force. 

Pith in Scotland is still retained as 
denoting strength, either corporeal or in- 
tellectual ; as, that defies all your pith. 
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Leave your England, 
Guarded with grandsires, babies, and old women, 
Or pass’d, or not arriv’d to pith and puissance, 
Shakspeares 
Since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith. 
Shakspeare. 
4. Energy ; cogency ; fulness of sentiment ; 
closeness and vigour of thought and 
style. 
The ostler, barber, miller, and the smith, 
Heare of the sawes of such as wisdome ken, 
And learn some wit, although they want the pith, 
That clerkes pretend. Mir. for Mag. p. 466+ 
5. Weight; moment ; principal part. 
That’s my pith, 
Of business ’twixt you and your poor brother. 
Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
Enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 


6. The quintessence ; the chief part. 
The owner of a foul disease, 
To keep it from divulging, lest it feed 
Ev’n on the pith of life. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Prrnity.t adv. [from pithy.) With 
strength ; with cogency; with force. 
Lucilius hath briefly and pithily pointed out that 
base kind of life. Hakewill on Providence, p. 442. 
To the same extent it would be as pithily absurd 
to publish, that a man may moderately divorce, if 
to do that be entirely naught. 
Milton, Tetrachordon. 
Pi'rurness. n. s. [from pithy.] Energy; 
strength. 
No less deseryeth his witness in devising, his 
pithiness in uttering his complaint of love, so lovely. 
E. K. on Spenser. 
Prruxess. adj. [from pith. | 
1. Wanting pith ; wanting strength. 
Weak shoulders over-born with burthening grief, 
And pithless arms like to a wither’d vine 
That droops his sapless branches to the ground, 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. I. 
2. Wanting energy; wanting force. 


Pi rHove.* n.s. [pit and holev] A mark 
or cavity made by disease. 

I have known a lady sick of the small pocks, 
only to keep her face from pitholes, take cold, strike 
them in again, kick up the heels, and vanish ! 

Beaum. and Fl, Fair Maid of the Inn. 
Prruy. adj. [from pith.] 
1. Consisting of pith; abounding with pith. 

The pithy fibres brace and stitch together the 
ligneous in a plant. 

The Herefordian plant that likes 
To approach the quince, and the elder’s pithy stem. 

Philips. 
2. Strong; forcible; energetick. 

Yet she with pithy words and counsel sad, 

Still strove their sudden rages to revoke ; 
That at the last, suppressing fury mad, 
They gan abstain. 

I must begin with rudiments of art, 
More pleasant, pithy, and effectual, 
Than hath been taught by any. 

Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrews 

Many rare pithy saws concerning 
The worth of astrologick learning. Hudibras. 

This pithy speech preyail’d, and all agreed, 

Dryden» 

In all these, Goodman Fact was very short, but 

pithy ; for he was a plain home-spun man. Addison. 
Prr1aBLe. adj. (pitoyable, Fr. from pity. | 
Deserving pity. 

The pitiable persons relieved, are constantly 

under your eye. Aiterbury- 
PrTraBLeNess. 2.8. [from pitiable.] State 
of deserving pity. 

For the pitiabieness of his ignorance, and un- 
willed mistake, so long as they lasted, his neglect 


Spensere 


Grew, Cosmol. Sacra. ° 


thereof may be excused and connived at, Kettlewelle 
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Pi'tievry.* adv. [from pitied.] In a situ- 
ation to be pitied. 

They are not alone that have books and company 
within their own walls. He is properly, and pitiedly 
to be counted alone, that is illiterate, and inactively 
lives hamletted in some untravelled village of the 
duller country. Feltham, Res. ii. 49. 

Py rrer.* n.s. [from pity.] One who pities. 

The liberal relievers, the unfeigned pitiers, the 
faithful advocates for the distressed ministers. 

. _ Bp. Gauden, Hierasp. (1653,) p. 3. 
Prrirut.t adj. (pity and full.) 
1. Tender; compassionate. 
The Lord is full of compassion and mercy, long- 
suffering, and very pitiful, and forgiveth sins. 
Ecclus, ii, 2. 
Love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous. 
1 Pet. iii. 8. 
Would my heart were flint, like Edward’s, 


Or Edward’s soft and pitiful like mine. — Shaks. 
Be pitiful to my condemned sons, 
Whose souls are not corrupted. Shakspeare. 


2, Melancholy ; moving compassion. 

’ Some who have not deserved judgement of death, 
haye been for their good’s sake, caught up and car- 
ried straight to the bough; a thing indeed very 
pitiful and horrible. Spenser on Ireland. 

A sight most pitiful in the meanest wretch, 
Past speaking of in a king. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Strangely visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye ; 
The mere despair of surgery he cures. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Will he his pitiful complaints renew ? 
For freedom with affected language sue. Sandys. 
The conveniency of this will appear, if we con- 
sider what a pitiful condition we had been in. 
Ray on the Creation. 
3. Paltry ; contemptible ; despicable. 
That’s villanous, and shews a most pitiful am- 
bition in the fool that uses it, Shakspeare. 
One, in a wild pamphlet, besides other pitiful 
malignities, would scarce allow him to bea gentle- 
man. Wotton. 
This is the doom of fallen man, to exhaust his 
time and impair his health, and perhaps to spin out 
his days and himself into one pitiful controverted 
conclusion, South. 
Sin can please no longer than for that pitiful 
space of time while it is committing ; and surely 
the present pleasure of a sinful act is a poor coun- 

' tervail for the bitterness which begins where the 
action ends, and lasts for ever. South. 

If these pitiful shanks were answerable to this 
branching head, I should defy all my enemies, 

2 LT? Estrange. 

What entertainment can be raised from so pitiful 
a machine, where we see the success of the battle 
from the'beginning. Dryden, Ded. to Juv. 

PYTiFuLty. adv. (from pitiful.} 

1. With pity; with compassion. 
Pitifully behold the sorrows of our hearts. 
Comm. Prayer. 
2, Mournfully ; in a manner that moves 
compassion. 
He beat him most pitifully ; nay, 
He beat him most unpitifully. Shakspeare. 

' Some of the philosophers doubt whether there 

were any such thing as sense of pain; and yet, 


when any great evil has been upon them, they |. 


would sigh and groan as pitifully as other men. 
ii Tillotson. 
3, Contemptibly ; despicably. 

Those men who give themselves airs of bravery 
on reflecting upon the last scenes of others, may 
behave the most pitifully in their own. 

Richardson, Clarissa, 
Prvirutness. n.s. [from pitzful. ] 
1. Tenderness ; mercy ; compassion. 
-- Basilius giving the infinite terms of praises to 
_ Zelmane’s valour in conquering, and pitifudness in 
pardoning, commanded no more words to be made 


of it. Sidney i, 


PIT 

2. Despicableness ; contemptibleness. 
Pr'ricess.} adj. [from pity. ] 
1. Wanting pity; wanting compassion ; 

merciless. 

Fair be ye sure, but proud and pitiless, 
As is a storm, that all things doth prostrate, 
Finding a tree alone all comfortless, 


Beats on it strongly, it to ruinate. Spenser. 
Hadst thou in person ne’er offended me, 


Eyen for his sake am I now pitiless.  Shakspeare. 
My chance, I see, 
Hath made ev’n pity, pitiless in thee. Fairfax. 


All for their own ends, hard-hearted, merciless, 
pitiless ; and, to benefit themselves, they care not 
what mischief they procure to others. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 109. 

Upon my livid lips bestow a kiss, 

Nor fear your kisses can restore my breath ; 

Even you are not more pitiless than death. Dryd. 
2. Unpitied. 

But they do perish pitiless that wear, 
Through sloth, away : — 
So I do perish pitiless, through fear. 
Davies, Wit’s Pilgrimage, sign. G. i. 

Prriressty.} adv. [from pitiless.|, With- 

out mercy. Sherwood. 


Prritessness. 2. s. Unmercifulness. 


Prrman.f n.s. [pit and man.] He that 
in sawing timber works below in the 
pit; and in the north of England, one 
who works in a coal-pit. Brockett. 

With the pitsaw they enter the one end of the 
stuff, the topman at the top, and the pitman under 
him; the topman observing to guide the saw ex- 
actly, and the pitman drawing it withall his strength 
perpendicularly down. Mowon. 

Prrsaw. n.s. [pit and saw.] The large 
saw used by two men, of whom one is 
in the pit. 

The pitsaw is not only used by those workmen 
that saw timber and boards, but is also for small 
matters used by joiners. Moxon. 

Prrrance.} x.s. [pitance, Fr. pietantia, 
Italian ; pictantia, low Lat. “ ainsi dite 
de pictavina, ou portion monastique de 
la valeur d’une picte, monnoie des Comtes 
de Poitiers.” Roquefort. ‘ Picta, mo- 
neta Comitum Pictavensium, minutis- 
sima feré omnium monetarum: Gallis, 
pite.’? Du Cange.] 

1. An allowance of meat in addition to the 
usual commons; a mess of victuals. 

He wiste to han a good pittance. 

Chaucer, C. T'. Prol. 

2, A small portion. 

Then at my lodging, 
The worst is this, that at so slender warning 


You’re like to have a thin and slender pittance. 

Shakspeare. 

The ass saved a miserable pittance for himself, 
L Estrange. 
T have a small pittance left, with which I might 
retire. Arbuthnot. 
Many of them lose the greatest part of the small 
pittance of learning they received at the university. 
Swift, Miscell. 
Half bis earn’d pittance to poor neighbours 

went: 

They had his alms, and he had his content. Harte. 


Piru‘ 1rary.* adj. [ pituitarius, Lat.] Con- 
ducting phlegm. 

When a body emits no effluyia, or when they do 
not enter into the nose, or when the pitwitary mem- 
brane, or olfactory nerves, are rendered unfit to 
perform their office, it cannot be smelled. 

Reid’s Inquiry. 
PI'TUITE. n.s. [ pituite, Fr. pituita, Lat.] 
Phlegm. 
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Serious defluxions and redundant pituite were 
the product of the winter, which made women sub- 
ject to abortions, Arbuthnot: 

Priru‘irovs. adj. [ pituitosus, Latin; pitut- 
teux, Fr.] Consisting of phlegm. 

It is thus with women only that abound with 
pituitous and watery humours. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are weakness, 
wateriness and turgidity of the eyes, pituitows yomit~ 
ing, and laborious breathing. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

The lungs are formed, not only to admit, by 
turns, the vital air by inspiration, and excluding it 
by respiration ; but likewise to separate and dis- 
charge the redundant pitwitous, or flegmatick parts 
of the blood. Blackmores 


PITY. 7. s. [pitie, Fr. preta, Italian.) 
1. Compassion ; sympathy with misery ; 
tenderness for pain or uneasiness. 
Wan and meagre let it look, 
With a pity-moving shape. Waller. 
An ant dropt into the water ; a woodpigeon took 
pity of her, and threw her a little bough. 
L Estrange. 
Lest the poor should seem to be wholly disre- 
garded by their Maker, he hath implanted in men 
a quick and tender sense of pity and compassion. 
Calamy, Serm. 
When Aneas is forced in his own defence to kill 
Lausus, the poet shows him compassionate ; he has 
pity on his beauty and youth, and is loth to destroy 
such a masterpiece of nature. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
The mournful train 
With groans and hands upheld, to move his mind, 
Besought his pity to their helpless kind. Dryden. 
A ground of pity; a subject of pity or 
of grief. 
That heis old the more is the pity, his white hairs 
do witness it. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Julius Cesar writ a collection of apophthegms ; 
it is pity his book is lost. Bacon. 
Tis great pity we do not yet see the history of 
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Chasmir. Temple. 
See, where she comes, with that high air and 
mien, 


Which marks in bonds the greatness of a queen, 
What pity *tis. Dryden. 
What pity ’tis you are not all divine. Dryden. 
Who would not be that youth? what pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country ! 
Addison. 
3. It has in this sense a plural: in low 
language. 
Singleness of heart being a virtue so necessary, 
*tis a thousand pities it should be discountenanced, 
TL? Estrange. 
To Pry. v. a. [ pitoyer, Fr.] To com- 
passionate misery; to regard with ten- 


derness on account of unhappiness. 
When I desired their leave, that I might pity 
him, they took from me the use of mine own house. 
Shakspeare. 
He made them to be pitied of all. Psalm evi. 46. 
You I could pity thus forlorn. Milton. 
Compassionate my pains! she pities me! 
To one that asks the warm return of love, 
Compassion’s cruelty, tis scorn, *tis death. 
Addison. 
Pity weakness and ignorance, bear with the dul- 
ness of understandings, or perverseness of tempers. 
Law. 
The man is to be pitied, who, in matters of mo- 
ment, has to do with a staunch metaphysician ; 
doubts, disputes, and conjectures will be the plague 
of his life. Beattie. 
To Pi'ry. v.n. To be compassionate. 
I will not pity, nor spare, nor have mercy, but 
destroy them. Jerem. Xxi. 14, 
Pr’vor. n. s. [ pivot, Fr.} A pin on which 
any thing turns. 
When a man dances on the rope, the body is a 
weight balanced on its feet, as upon two pivols. 
5 Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
ce) 


Bele tA’ 


Prx.f x. s. [piais, Lat.) ; 

1. A little chest or box, in which the con- 
secrated host is kept in Roman catho- 
lick countries. Hanmer. Accordingly 
Dr. Johnson cites a passage from Shak- 
speare, where the word in the old copies 
is pax; On which passage, in his edition 
of the poet, he also says, that pax and 

ix signified the same thing: which, 
Abweven is not the case. See Pax. 

Your holy father made a lawe, that you shoulde 
shyfte the pyxe every moneth, putting into it newe 
consecrated cakes. : 

Confut. of N. Shaxton, (1546,) D. vi. b. 

Crosses, vestments, pies, paxes, and such like. 

Stowe, Chron. p. 677. 

2, A box used for the trial of gold and 
silver coin. 

By this indenture the trial or assay of the pw 
was established, as a check upon the master of the 
mint. Leake. 

Przziz. n. s. {quasi pissle. Minsheu.] 

The pizzle in animals is official to urine and 
generation. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

PLA’‘CABLE. adj. [ placabilis, Lat.] Will- 
ing or possible to be appeased. 

Since I sought 
By prayer the offended Deity to appease ; 
Methought I saw him placable and mild, 
Bending his ear, Milton, P.L. 

Those implanted anticipations are, that there is 
a God, that he is placable, to be feared, honoured, 
loved, worshipped, and obeyed. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

Pracasruity.f\ ns. [from placable.] 

Pia‘casLeness.{ Willingness to be ap- 
peased ; possibility to be appeased. 

Placabylitie is no lyttle parte of benignitic, and 
is properly where a man is by any occasion moved 
to be angrye, and notwithstanding either by his 
owne reason ingenerate or by counsayle perswaded, 
omitteth to be revenged; and oftentimes receiveth 
the transgressour, once reconciled, into more fa- 
your. Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 99. b. 

That he might at once give a sensible demon- 
stration both of God’s high displeasure against sin, 
and of his placableness and reconcilableness to sin- 
ners returning to obedience. Cudworth, Serm. p.74. 

‘The various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment shew the general consent of all nations in 
their opinion of the mercy and placability of the 
divine nature. Anonymous. 

Praca’rp.t ) 2.8. [plakert, Dutch ; pla- 

PLAC!ART. card, Fr. from plaque, a 
flat piece of metal, stone, or wood, a 
plate to nail against a wall; Gr. raaé, 
tabula; hence applied to an edict, or 
table of orders, put up in publick places.] 
An edict; a declaration ; a manifesto ; 
an advertisement or publick notifi- 
cation. 

To Praca’rp.* v.a. [from the noun.] 
To notify publickly: in colloquial lan- 
guage, to post. 

To Pxua’cate. v.a. [placo, Lat.] To ap- 
pease; to reconcile. This word is used 
in Scotland. ; 

That the effect of an atonement and reconcili- 
ation was to give all mankind a right to approach 
and rely on the protection and beneficence of a 
placated deity, is not deducible from nature. 

Forbes. 

PLACE.F n. s. [ place, Fr. piazza, Italian ; 
platea, Lat. placea, low Lat. plats, Germ. 
plece, Sax. Su. Goth. platt, plain, level, 
Gr. charvs, wharela, broad, large.] 

1. Particular portion f space. 


6. A seat; residence; mansion. 


PoLeA 


Search you out a place to pitch your tents. 
Deut. i. 33, 
We accept it always and in all places. 
Acts, Xxiv. 3. 
Here I could frequent 
With worship, place by place, where he vouchsaf’d 
Presence divine. Milton, P.L. 

J will teach him the names of the most cele- 
brated persons who frequent that place. 

Addison, Guardian. 
9. Locality ; ubiety ; local relation. 

Place is the relation of distance betwixt any 
thing, and any two or more points considered as 
keeping the same distance one with another ; and 
so as at rest: it has sometimes a more confused 
sense, and stands for that space which any body 
takes up. Locke. 

3. Local existence. 

The earth and the heaven fled away, and there 

was found no place for them, Rev. xx. 11. 


4, Space in general. 


All bodies are confin’d within some place ; 
But she all place within herself confines. Davies. 


5. Separate room. 


Tn his brain 
He hath strange places cramm’d with observation. 
Shakspeare. 
His catalogue had an especial place for seques- 
tered divines, Fell. 
[ plas, 
Welsh and Cornish, a palace, a gentle- 
man’s house. Dr. Johnson has cited an 
example, in proof of this meaning, from 
1 Sam. xv.12. “ Saul set him up a 
place, and is gone down to Gilgal.” But 
place there means a pillar, or monument, 
as old English translations of the Bible 
give it ; a triumphal arch. Mr. Steevens 
has followed Dr. Johnson in this mis- 
application of the word, in a note on 
Shakspeare. Place, in the present sense, 
is old in our language; and is now very 
common in composition. | 
With grene trees yshadowed was his place. 
Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 
Divine Elisa, sacred emperesse, 
Live she for ever, and her royall places 
Be fill’d with praises of divinest wits ! 
Spenser, Tears of the Muses. 
The Romans shall take away both our place and- 
nation, St. John, xi. 48, 
7. Passage in writing. 


Hosea saith of the Jews, they have reigned, but 
not by me; which place proveth, that there are 
governments which God doth not avow. 

Bacon, Holy War. 

I could not pass by this place, without giving 
this short explication. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

8. Ordinal relation. 

What scripture doth plainly deliver, to that the 

first place both of credit and obedience is due. 
Hooker. 

Let the eye be satisfied in the first place, even 
against all other reasons, and let the compass be 
rather in your eyes than in your hands. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

We shall extinguish this melancholy thought, of 
our being overlooked by our Maker, if we con- 
sider, in the first place, that he is omnipresent ; 
and, in the second, that he is omniscient. 

Addison, Spect. 
9. State of actual operation ; effect. 

I know him a notorious liar ; 

Think him a great way fool, solely a coward ; 
Yet these fix’d evils sit so fit in him, 

That they take place, when yirtue’s steely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind. Shakspeare. 

These fair overtures made by men well esteemed 
for honest dealing, could take no place. Hayward. 


PIVA 

They are defects, not in the heart, but in the 

brain ; for they take place in the stoutest natures. 
Bacon. 

With faults confess’d commission’d her to go, 

If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe. 
Dryden. 

Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain ; 
Love taught me force, and force shall love main- 

tain. Dryden. 

To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen took 
not place. Dryden, Ded. to his Fab. 

Somewhat may be invented,* perhaps more ex- 
cellent than the first design; though Virgil must 
be still excepted, when that perhaps takes place. 

Dryden, Pref. to Ovid. 

It is stupidly foolish to venture our salvation 
upon an experiment, which we have all the reason 
imaginable to think God will not suffer to take 
place. Alterbury. 

10. Existence. 

Mixt government, partaking of the known 
forms received in the schools, is by no means of 
Gothick invention, but hath place in nature and 
reason. Swift. 

11. Rank; order of priority. 

The heavens themselves, the planets, and this 

center 


Observe degree, priority, and place. Shaks. 


12. Precedence; priority. This sense is 
commonly used in the phrase take place. 
Do you think I’d walk in any plot, 
Where Madam Sempronia should take place of me, 
And Fulvia come i’ the rear? B. Jonson, Catiline. 
There would be left no measures of credible 
and incredible, if doubtful propositions take place 
before self-evident. Lockes 
As a British frecholder, I should not scruple 
taking place of a French marquis. 
; Addison, Freeholder. 
13. Office; publick character or employ- 
ment. 
Do you your office, or give up your place, 
And you shall well be spared. Shakspeare. 
If I’m tradue’d by tongues that neither know 
My faculties nor person ; 
*Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
The horsemen came to Lodronius, as unto the 
most valiant captain, beseeching him, instead of 
their treacherous general, to take upon him the 
place. Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
Is not the bishop’s bill deny’d, 
And we still threaten’d to be try’d ? 
You see the king embraces 
Those counsels he approy’d before ; 
Nor doth he promise, which is more, 
That we shall have their places, Denham: 
Pensions in private were the senate’s aim ; 
And patriots for a place abandon’d fame, Garth. 
Some magistrates are contented, that their places 
should adorn them: and some study to adorn their — 
places, and reflect back the lustre they receive from 
thence. Atterbury. 
14. Room; way; space for appearing or 
acting given by cession ; not opposition. 
Avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath. Rom. xii. 19. 
He took a stride, and to his fellows cry’d, 
Give place, and mark the diff’rence if you can, 
Between a woman warrior and aman. Dryden. 
Victorious York did first, with fam’d success, 
To his known valour, make the Dutch give place. 
, . Dryden. 
The rustick honours of the scythe and share, 
Give place to swords and plumes the pride of war. 
Dryden. 
15. Ground; room. y 
Ye seek to kill me, because my word hath no 
place in you. St. John, viii. 37. 
There is no place of doubting, but that it was 
the very same. Hammond on Fundamentals, 
16. Station in life. 


God would give them, in their several places 


and callings, all spiritual and temporal blessings 
which he sees wanting tothem. Wh. Duty of Man. 


17. Height. A term of falconry. 
A falcon towering in his pride of place. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
To Prace. v. a. [placer, Fr. from the 


noun. | of 
j. To put in any place, rank, condition, or 


_ office. 
Place such over them to be rulers. 
Ex, xviii, 21. 
He placed forces in all the fenced cities. 
2 Chron, xvii. 2. 
And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire conscience, whom if they will hear, 
Light after light well us’d they shall attain, 
And at the end persisting safe arrive. 
Milton, P. L. 
Our two first parents yet the only two 
Of mankind in the happy garden plac’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
2, To fix; to settle; to establish. 
Those accusations had been more reasonable, if 
placed on inferior persons. Dryden, Aurengz- 
God or-nature has not any where placed any 


such jurisdiction in the first born, Locke. 
3. To put out at interest. 
’ Twas his care 
To place on good security his gold. Pope. 


Pia’ceman.* n.s. [place and man.] One 
who exercises a publick employment, 
or fills a publick station. 


PLACE NTA.* n.s. [Latin.] A sub- 
stance in the womb; called also, from 
the original usage of the Latin word, 
the womb-cake. 

The human placenta, as well as that of quadru- 
peds, is a composition of two parts intimately 
blended, viz. an umbilical or infantile, and an ute- 
rine portion. Dr. Hunter on the Gravid Uterus. 

Pra‘cer. n. s. [from place.] One who 
places. 

Ah, my sovereign, lord of creatures all, 

Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

PLA‘CID. adj. (placidus, Latin.] 

1. Gentle; quiet; not turbulent. 

It conduceth unto long life and to the more 
placid motion of the spirits, that men’s actions be 
free. Bacon. 

9, Soft; kind; mild. 

That placid aspect and meek regard, 

Rather than aggravate my evil state, 
Would stand between me and thy father’s ire. 
Milton, P. R. 

Pra‘cipty.} adv. [from placid.] Mildly ; 
gently; with quietness. 

Tf he had staid in innocence, he should have 
gone from hence placidly. 

Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. 3. § 1. 

If into a phial, filled with good spirit of nitre, 
you cast a piece of iron, the liquor, whose parts 
moyed uniformly and placidly before, by altering 
its motion, it begins to penetrate and scatter abroad 
particles of the iron. Boyle. 

The water easily insinuates itself into, and pla- 
cidly distends the tubes and vessels of vegetables. 

Woodward. 

Praci’pity.* } x. s. [from placid,| Mild- 

Pia‘crpness. § ness; gentleness ; sweet- 
ness of disposition. 

He behaves with the utmost placidity, modera- 
tion, and calmness. Chandler, L. of K. David, i.36. 


PLA‘CIT. x. s. [ placitum, Lat.] Decree ; 
determination. 
We spend time in defence of their placids, 
which might have been employed upon the uni- 
versal author, Glanville. 


f 
1 Fo of. 

Pra‘crrory.* adj. [from placitum, Lat., 
a decree of the court, a sentence.] Re- 
lating to the act or form of pleading in 
courts of law. 

Bring the habit of law — learning into act, the 
doctrine into use, which is mostly seen in the art 
placitory ; which art is double; first, that in writ- 
ing upon the records ; — the other part of that art 
is vocall, which pleads before the judge to the 
jury. Clayton’s Reports at York, (1651,) Pref. a.1. 

Pra‘cxet, or Pia‘quer.f n.s. [diminut. 
a Su. Goth. plagg, vestimentum, uten- 
sile; Belg. plagghe, pannus. Serenius. 
In some parts of England a placket 
means a pocket.| A petticoat. 

You might have pinch’d a placket, it was sense- 
less. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

The bone ache is the curse dependant on those 
that war for a placket. Shaks. Troil. and Cress. 

Was that brave heart made to pant for a placket ? 

Beaum. and Fl. Hum. Lieut. 

Pra’ciarism. x. s. [from plagiary.]  Li- 
terary theft; adoption of the thoughts 
or works of another. 

With great impropriety, as well as plagiarism, 
they have most injuriously been transferred into 
proverbial maxims. Swift. 

PLA’GIARY.7 x. s. [from plagium, Lat. 
Dr. Johnson. —“ Plagiaire, Vr. one that 
steals or takes free people out of one 
country, and sells them in another for 
slaves; a stealer or suborner of men’s chil- 
dren, or servants, for the same or the like 
purpose ; also a book-stealer, or book- 
thief, one that fathers other men’s works 
upon himself.” Cotgrave. — Plagiarius, 
Lat. from the Gr. rayyn, Dor. raaye, a 
stroke, a blow, a stripe; plaga, Latin; 
the plagiarii, or men-stealers, being 
condemned by the Flavian law ad plagas, 
to be whipped. Ainsworth, and Morin. | 

1. A thief in literature; one who steals 
the thoughts or writings of another. 

The ensuing discourse, lest I chance to be tra- 
duced for a plagiary by him who has played the 
thief, was one of those that, by a worthy hand, 
were stolen from me. South. 

Withcut invention, a painter is but a copier, and 
a poet but a plagiary of others; both are allowed 
sometimes to copy and translate. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

2. The crime of literary theft. Not used. 

Plagiary had not its nativity with printing, but 
began when the paucity of books scarce wanted 
that invention. Brown. 

Pra’Gtary.* adj. 

1. Stealing men. 
substantive. 

Some [of these slaves] fell into that condition 
by treachery ; some by chance of war; others by 
plagiary and man-stealing Tartars. 

Brown, Trav. (1685,) p. 49. 

9. Practising literary theft. 

A plagiary sonnet-wright. Bp. Hall, Sat. iv. 

The plagiary priest having stolen this whole 
passage verbatim out of Bellarmine. 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, p. 140. 

PLAGUE, n. s. [plaghe, Dutch; plage, 
Teut. plaga, Latin; Anyi. ] 

1. Pestilence; a disease eminently con- 
tagious and destructive. 

Thou art a bile, 
A plague-sore or embossed carbuncle 
In my corrupted blood, Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

The general opinion is, that years hot and moist 

are most pestilent; yet many times there have 


been great plagues in dry years. 
Bacon, Nat, Hist. 


See the etymon of the 
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Snakes, that use within thy house for shade, 
Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade 
Thy cattle with venom, May, Virg. 
All those plagues, which earth and air had 
brooded, 
First on inferior creatures try’d their force, 
And last they seiz’d on man, Lee and Dryden. 


2. State of misery. 
J am set in the plague, and my heaviness is ever 
in my sight. Psalm xxxyviii, 17, 
3. Any thing troublesome or vexatious. 
Tis the time’s plague, when madmen lead the 


blind. Shakspeare. 
I am not mad, too well I feel 
The diff rent plague of each calamity. Shaks. 


Good or bad company is the greatest blessing 
or greatest plague of life. L Estrange. 
Sometimes my plague, sometimes my darling, 
Kissing to-day, to-morrow snarling. Prior. 
To Piague. v. a. [from the noun.]} 
1. To infect with pestilence. 
2. To infest with disease ; to oppress with 
calamity. 
Say my request’s unjust, 
And spurn me back ; butif it be not so, 
Thou art not honest, and the gods will plazwe thee. 
Shakspeare. 
Thus were they plagu’d 
And worn with famine. Milton, P. L. 
3. To trouble; to teaze; to vex; to ha- 
rass; to torment ; to afilict ; to distress ; 
to torture; to embarrass; to excruci- 
ate; to make uneasy; to disturb. In 
this sense it is used ludicrously. 
If her nature be so, 
That she will plague the man that loves her most, 
And take delight to increase a wretch’s woe, 
Then all her nature’s goodly gifts are lost. 
Spenser. 
People are stormed out of their reason, plagued 
into a compliance, and forced to yield in their own 
defence, Collier. 
When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing else to 
do, he gravely shuts himself up in is closet, and 
falls a tumbling over his papers, to see if he can 
start a Jaw suit, and plague any of his neighbours. 
Addison. 


Pia’ Gueru.* adj. [plague and full.] In- 
fecting with plagues; abounding with 


plagues. Not in use. 
Heaven did behold the earth with heauie 
cheare, 


And plaguefull metors did in both appeare. 
} Mir. for Mag. p. 687- 


Pra'curty. adv. [from plasuy.] Vexati- 
praguy: 


ously ; horribly. A low word. 

This whispering bodes me no good ; but he has 
me so plaguily under the lash, I dare not interrupt 
him. Dryden. 

You look’d scornful, and snift at the dean ; 
But he durst not so much as once open his lips, 
And the doctor was plaguily down in the hips. 

Swift. 

Pra’cuy.f adj. [from plague.] 

1. Full of the plague. Sherwood. Re- 
lating to the plague. Dr. Johnson has 
overpassed this sense, and has mistak- 
enly introduced a passage from Donne 
in illustration of the second meaning ; 
for Donne’s words undoubtedly allude 
to the bill or list of persons infected with, 
or dead of, the plague. 

What merchants’ ships have my sighs drown’d ? 
Who says my tears have oyerflow’d his ground ? 
When did my colds a forward spring remoye ? 
When did the heats, which my veins fill, 


Add one more to the plaguy bill? 
Donne, Poems, p. 9. 
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Death now millions draws 
Into his bloody, or plaguy, or starv’d jaws. 
Donne, Poems, p. 254. 
Methinks I see him entering ordinaries, 
Dispensing for the pox and plaguy houses, 
Reaching his dose, walking Moorfields for lepers. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist. 
2. Vexatious; troublesome. A low word. 
What perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron ! 
What plaguy mischiefs and mishaps 
Do dog him still with after-claps ! Hudibras. 
Praice.t ns. [plate, Dutch.] A flat 


fish. 

OF flat-fish there are soles, flowkes, dabs, and 
plaice. Carew. 

His mouth shrinks sideways like a scornful 

plaise. Bp. Hail, Sat. iv.1. 

PLatce-moutH.* n.s. A wry mouth. See 
the citation from Hall’s Satires under 
PLAICE. 

Some innocent out of the hospital, that would 
stand with her hands thus, and a plaice-mouth, and 
look upon you ! B. Jonson, Epicene. 

Prarp.} x.s. [Plaide is said to be a Gae- 
lick word; but Dr. Jamieson doubts it, 
and cites the M. Goth. plat, a patch or 
piece of cloth. The Su. Goth. plaeta, to 
weave, to braid, may be added. Sir W. 
Temple writes the word, plad. Dr. 
Johnson offers neither etymon nor ex- 
ample.] <A striped or variegated cloth ; 
an outer loose weed worn much by the 
highlanders in Scotland : there is a par- 
ticular kind worn too by the women. 

The mantle, or plad, seems to have been the 
garment in use among the western Scythians ; as 
they continue still among the northern Irish, and 
the highland Scots. 

Temple, Intr. Hist. of Eng. (1695,) p. 26. 

PLAIN. adj. [ planus, Lat.) 

J. Smooth; level; flat; free from protu- 
berances or excrescences. In this sense, 
especially in philosophical writings, it is 
frequently written plane: as, a plane 
superficies. 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him ; 
but to make all plain and waste. Spenser. 

The south and south-east sides are rocky and 
mountainous, but plain in the midst. 

Sandys, Journey. 

They were wont to make their canoes or boats 
plain without, and hollow within, by the force of 
fire, Feylyn. 

Thy vineyard must employ thy sturdy steer 
To turn the glebe; besides thy daily pain 
To break the clods, and make the surface plain. 

Dryden. 

Hilly countries afford the most entertaining 
prospects, though a man would chuse to travel 
through a plain one. Addison. 

2. Open; clear; flat. 

Our troops beat an army in plain fight and open 
field. Felton. 

3. Void of ornament; simple. 

A crown of ruddy gold enclos’d her brow, 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a show. 

Dryden. 

A man of sense can artifice disdain, 

As men’of wealth may venture té go plain. Young. 

4, Artless; not subtle; not specious; not 
learned ; simple. 

In choice of instruments, it is better to chuse 
men of a plainer sort, that are like to do that that 
is committed to them, and to report faithfully the 
success, than those that are cunning to contrive 
somewhat to grace themselves, and will help the 
matter in report. Bacon, Ess. 

Of many plain, yet pious Christians, this can- 
not be affirmed, Hammond on Fundamentals, 


5. Honestly rough; open; sincere ; not 


6. Mere; bare. 


7. Evident; clear; discernible; not ob- 


8. Not varied by much art ; simple. 


PLAIN. adv. 
1. Not obscurely. 
2. Distinctly ; articulately. 


3, Simply ; with rough sincerity. 
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The experiments alleged with so much confi- 
dence, and told by an author that writ like a plain 
man, and one whose profession was to tell truth, 
helped me to resolve upon making the trial. 
Temple. 

My heart was made to fit and pare within, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artless tender- 

ness. Rowe. 

Must then at once, the character to save, 

The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave? Pope. 


soft in language. 
Give me leave to be plain with you, that your- 
self give no just cause of scandal. Bacon. 


He that beguil’d you in a plain accent, was a 
plain knave, which, for my part, I will not be. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Some have at first for wits, then poets past, 
Turn’d criticks next, and prov’d plain fools at last. 
Pope. 


scure. 

They wondered there should appear any diffi- 
culty in any expressions, which to them seemed 
very clear and plain. Clarendon. 

Express thyself in plain, not doubtful words, 
That ground for quarrels or disputes affords, 

Denham. 

I can make the difference more plain, by giving 
you my method of proceeding in my translations ; 
T considered the genius and distinguishing cha- 
racter of my author. Dryden. 

Tis plain in the history, that Esau was never 
subject to Jacob. Locke. 

That children have such aright, is plain from 
the laws of God; that men are convinced, that 
children have such a right, is evident from the law 
of the land. Locke. 

It is plain, that these discourses are calculated 
for none but the fashionable part of womankind, 

Addison, Spect. 

To speak one thing mix’d dialects they join, 

Divide the simple, and the plain define. — Prior. 


A plaining song plain-singing voice requires, 
For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. 
Sidney. 
His diet was of the plainest meats, and com- 
monly not only his dishes, but the parts of them, 
were such as most others would refuse. Fell. 


The string of his tongue was loosed, and he 
‘spake plain. St. Mark, vii. 35. 


Goodman Fact is allowed by every body to be 
a plain-spoken person, and a man of very few 
words; tropes and figures are his aversion, 
Addison, Count sae 
Prain. n.s. [plaine, Fr.] Level ground; 
open field; flat expanse ; often, a field 
of battle. 
In a plain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. 
Gen. xi. 2. 
The Scots took the English for foolish birds 
fallen into their net, forsook their hill, and marched 
into the plain directly towards them. Hayward. 
They erected their castles and habitations in the 
plains and open countries, where they found most 
fruitful lands, and turned the Irish into the woods 
and mountains. Davies. 
Pour forth Britannia’s legions on the plain. 
i Arbuthnot. 
While here the ocean gains, 
In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains. Pope. 
The impetuous courser pants in ev'ry vein, 
And pawing seems to beat the distant plain. Pope. 


To Prain.f va. [from the noun. ] 
1. To level; to make even. 


PLAINDEA’LING. 1. S. 


PLA 


Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, every 
piece having his guard of pioners to plain the ways. 
Hayward. 
2. To make plain or clear. 
What’s dumb in show, I’ll plain with speech. 
Shakspeare, Pericles. 


To PLAIN. v.x. [plaindre, je plains, Fr.] 
To lament; to wail. Little used. 

Long since my voice is hoarse, and throat is sore, 
With cries to skies, and curses to the ground ; 
But more I plain, I feel my woes the more. Sidney. 

He to himself thus plain’d. Milton, P, L. 

To Prain.* v.a. Tolament. Dr. John- 
son, under the verb neuter, says that 
this sense is little used. To plain for 
complain, Mr. Pegge says, is a Derby- 
shire expression. 

The fox, that first this cause of grief did find, 
Gan first thus plain his case with words unkind. 

Spenser. 

Who can give tears enough to plain 
The loss and lack we have? 

Harrington, Br. View of the Church, p. 51. 

PLAINDEA’LING. adj. [plain and deal.] 
Honest; open; acting without art. 

Though I cannot be said to bea flattering honest 
man; it must not be denied, but I ama plain- 
dealing villain. Shakspeare. 

Bring a plaindealing innocence into a consist- 
ency with necessary prudence. T? Estrange. 


Management. void 
of art; sincerity. 

I am no politician; and was ever thought to 
have too little wit, and too much plaindealing, for 
a statesman, Denham. 

It looks as fate with nature’s law may strive 
To shew plaindealing once an age would thrive. 

Dryden 
PLAINHEA’RTED.* adj. [ plain and heart.] 
Having a sincere, honest heart. 

Freespoken and plainhearted men, that are the 
eyes of their country. Milton, Anim. Rem. Def. 

Some are captious, others sincere and plain- 
hearted. Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. 1. 

PLAINHEA’RTEDNESS.* x. 8, [from plain- 
hearted.| Sincerity. ; 

Let it be every man’s care to avoid all fraud 
and dissimulation in his words and actions. For 
nothing is more unbecoming a man, much more 
undecent and odious is it in a Christian, who pro- 
fesses a religion that owns the greatest simplicity, 
and openness, and freedom, and plainheartedness, 
in the world, Hallywell, Mor. Disc. (1692,) p. 40. 

PLarniy. adv. [from plain.] 

1. Levelly; flatly. 

2. Not subtilly ; not speciously. 
3. Without ornament. 

4, Without gloss; sincerely. 

You write to me with the freedom of a friend, 
setting down your thoughts as they occur, and 
dealing plainly with me in the matter. Pope. 

5. In earnest; fairly. 

They charged the enemies’ horse so gallantly, 
that they gave ground ; and at last plainly run to 
a safe place, Clarendon. 


6. Evidently ; clearly ; not obscurely. 

St. Augustine acknowledgeth, that they are not 
only set down, but also plainly set down in Scrip- 
ture; so that he which heareth or readeth, may 
without difficulty understand. Hooker. 

Coriolanus neither cares whether they love or 
hate him; and out of his carelessness, lets them 
plainly see’t. Shakspeare. 

From Epiphanius’s censure of Origen, one may 
perceive plainly, that he thought the Anti-nicene 
church in general, both before and after Origen, 
to be of a very contrary judgement to that which 


Arianism. Waterland, 


he condemns in Lucien and Origen, that is, to 
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By that seed 
Is meant thy great Deliverer, who shall bruise 
The serpent’s head; whereof to thee anon 
Plainlier shall be reveal’d. Milton, P. L. 
We see plainly that we have the means, and that 
nothing but the application of them is wanting. 
Addison. 
Prarnina.* n. s. [from plain.] Com- 
plaint. 
The incessant weepings of my wife, 
_ And piteous plainings of the pretty babes, 
Fore’d me to seek delays. Shakspeare. 


Piarnness.f x. s. [from plazn.] 
1. Levelness ;- flatness. 
2, Want of ornament; want of show. 

The great variety of God’s bounty is first set 
forth in nature’s either plainness or beauty, so as 
to court and please every of our senses, and to ac- 
commodate every of our occasions, in those several 
ways and methods which man’s industry likes best. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 68. 

If some pride with want may be allow’d, 

We in our plainness may be justly proud, 
Whate’er he’s pleas’d to own, can need no show. 
Dryden. 

As‘shades most sweetly recommend the light, 

So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit. Pope. 


3. Openness ; rough sincerity. 

Well, said Basilius, I have not chosen Dametas 
for his fighting nor for his discoursing, but for his 
plainness and honesty, and therein I know he will 
not deceive me. Sidney. 

Your plainness and your shortness please me 


well. : Shakspeare. 
Think’st thou, that duty shall have dread to 
speak, 


When pow’r to flatt’ry bows ; to plainness honour 
Is bound, when majesty to folly falls. 

Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Plainness and freedom, an epistolary style re- 

quired. Wake. 


4, Artlessness ; simplicity. 

Thus had these Neroes caught me in their net, 
But to what end I could not throughly ghesse, 
Such was my plainness, such their doublenesse. 

Mir, for Mag, p. 408. 
All laugh to find 
Unthinking plainness so o’erspreads thy mind, 
That thou could’st seriously persuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, Dryden, Juv. 
Piarnsone.* n. s. [plain and song.] 
The plain, unvaried, ecclesiastical chant ; 
the planus cantus of the Romish Church ; 
so called in contradistinction to prick- 
song, or variegated musick sung by note. 

An honest country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain-song, 
And have an hour of hearing. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 

He had imparted the king’s words to many in 
a better tune, and a higher kind of descant, than 
his book of plain-song did direct, 

Proceed. against Garnet, (1606,) sign. N. 

Plain-song is much senior to any running of 
division. Fuller, Holy War, p, 270. 

Therefore am I in hopes, that though the musick 
T have made be but dull and flat, and even down- 
right plain-song, even your curious and critical 
ears shall discover no discord in it. 

Chillingworth, Rel. of Protestants, Concl. 

PLAYNSPOKEN.* adj. [plain and spoken.] 

Speaking with rough sincerity. See 
the adverb Pratn, third sense. 

The reputation of a plain-spoken honest man. 

Dryden, Pref. to All for Love. 
Praint. x. s. [plaint, old F.] 
1. Lamentation ; complaint ; lament. 

Then pour out plaint, and in one word say this; 

Helpless his plaint, who spoils himself of bliss. 
Sidney. 
Bootless are plaints, and cureless are my wounds. 
Shakspeare. 


PLAY NTIVELY.* adv. 
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From inward grief 
His bursting passion into plaints thus pour’d. 
Milton, P. L. 


2. Exprobation of injury. 


There are three just grounds of war with Spain ; 
one of plaint, two upon defence. Bacon. 


3. Expression of sorrow. 


How many children’s plaints, and mothers’ cries. 

Daniel. 

Where though I mourn my matchless loss 
alone, 

And none between my weakness judge and me ; 
Yet even these gentle walls allow my moan, 
Whose doleful echoes to my plaints agree. Wotton. 

Listening where the hapless pair 
Sat in their sad discourse, and various plaint, 
Thence gather’d his own doom. Milton, P. L. 
For her relief, 
Vext with the long expressions of my grief, 
Receive these plaints. Waller. 


4. [In law.] The propounding or exhibit- 


ing of any action personal or real in 
writing. Cowel. 
Leave plaints and pleas to whom they do belong. 
Drayton, Q. Catherine to Owen Tudor. 


PLAYNTFUL. adj. [plaint and full.] Com- 


plaining; audibly sorrowful. 
To what a sea of miseries my plaintful tongue 
doth lead me. Sidney. 


Puarntirr. n.s. [plaintif, Fr.] He that 


commences a suit in law against an- 


other: opposed to the defendant. 

The plaintiff proved the debt by three positive 
witnesses, and the defendant was cast in costs and 
damages. L’ Estrange. 

You and I shall talk in cold friendship at a bar 
before a judge, by way of plaintiff and defendant. 

Dryden. 

In such a cause the plaintiff will be hiss’d, 

My lord, the judges laugh, and you’re dismiss’d. 
Pope. 


Puarntiry. adj. [plaintif, Fr.] Com- 


plaining. A word not in use. 

His younger son on the polluted ground, 
First fruit of death, lies plaintiff of a wound 
Given by a brother’s hand. Prior. 


Pravntive. adj. [plaintif, Fr.] Com- 


plaining ; lamenting ; expressive of sor- 
row. 
His careful mother heard the plaintive sound, 
Encompass’d with her sea-green sisters round. 
Dryden. 
The goddess heard, 
Rose like a morning mist, and thus begun 
To soothe the sorrows of her plaintive son. Dryden, 
Can nature’s yoice 
Plaintive be drown’d, or lessen’d in the noise, 
Though shouts as thunder loud afflict the air. 
Prior. 


Leviathans in plaintive thunders cry. Young. 


[from plaintive. ] 
In a manner expressing grief or sorrow. 


Prarnriveness.* n.s. [from plaintive.] 


State or quality of being plaintive. 


Prarntess.* adj. [plaintandless.] With- 


out complaint ; unrepining. 
By woe, the soul to daring action swells ; 
By woe, in plaintless patience it excels : 
From patience, prudent clear experience springs, 
And traces knowledge through the course of things! 
Savage, The Wanderer. 
lain and work. | 
Needlework as distinguished from em- 
broidery ; the common practice of sew- 
ing or making linen garments. 
She went to plainwork, and to purling brooks. 
Pope. 


Prait.f x. s. [corrupted from plight or 


plyght, from to ply or fold. Dr. John- 


To PLAIT.F v. a. 


To PLAN. v. a. 


PA 
son.— The Welsh pleth, is a braid, a 
plait. Our old word is pleat or plet ; 
that which is pleated. See Zo Prarr.] 
A fold; a double. 
Hiding base sin in pleats of majesty. 
Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece. 
Should the voice directly strike the brain, 
It would astonish and confuse it much; 
Therefore these plaits and folds the sound re- 
strain, 
That it the organ may more gently touch. Davies. 
Nor shall thy lower garments’ artful plait, 
From thy fair side dependent to thy feet, 
Arm their chaste beauties with a modest pride, 
And double every charm they seek to hide. Prior. 
Tis very difficult to trace out the figure of a 
vest through all the plaits and foldings of the 
drapery. Addison. 


[Not from the noun, 
as Dr. Johnson would have it to be, (for 
the noun is from the verb, as plight, a 
fold, is rightly so stated,) but from the 
Su. Goth. plaeta, to weave, to braid. 
The Gr. rao, and Welsh plethu, signify 
the same; Lat. plico, and plecto.] 


J. To fold; to double. 


The busy sylphs surround their darling care, 
Some fold the sleeve, while others plait the gown 5 
And Betty’s prais’d for labours not her own. Pope. 

Will she on Sunday morn thy neckloth plait. 

Gays 


2. To weave; to braid. 


Let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting 
the hair. Jel Pek ui 3. 
What she demands incessant I'll prepare ; 
Tl weave her garlands, and I’1l plait her hair ; 
My busy diligence shall deck her board, 
For there at least I may approach my lord. Prior. 
Your hands have not been employed in plaiting 
the hair, and adorning your persons, but in mak-~- 
ing clothes for the naked. Law. 


3. To intangle; to involve. 


‘Time shall unfold what plaited cunning hides ; 
Who cover faults, at last them shame derides, 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


Prarter. x. s. [from plait.| One that 


plaits. 


PLAN. 2. s. [ plan, French. ] 
1. A scheme; a form; a model. 


Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The generous plan of power deliver’d down 
From age to age to your renown’d forefathers. 

Addison. 


2. A plot of any building or ichnography; 


form of any thing laid down on paper. 
Artists and plans reliev’d my solemn hours ; 
I founded palaces, and planted bow’rs. Prior. 
[from the noun.] To 
scheme ; to form in design. 
Vouchsafe the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the scene of fate. Pope. 


PLA’NaRy. adj. Pertaining to a plane. 


Dict. 


To PLANCH.* ». a. [ plancher, French.] 


To plank; to cover with boards; to 
patch. ‘ 
Plaunche on a piece as broad as thy cap. 
Com. of Gamm. Gurton’s Needle, (1551.) 
The planched floor, the barres, and chains. 
Sir A. Gorges, Transl. of Lucan, (1614.) 


Pra‘ncuep. adj. [from planch.| Made of 


boards. 

He hath a garden circummur’d with brick, 
Whose western side is with a vineyard backt, 
And to that vineyard is a planched gate, 

That makes his opening with this bigger key. 
Shakspeare. 


Pra‘ncuer.f x. 5s. [ plancher, French.| A 


floor of wood. Not used, Dr. Johnson 
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says. Grose describes it as the com- 

mon term for the chamber floor in Nor- 

folk. 

The good wife had found out a privie place be- 
tween two seelings of a plauncher. 

Tarleton, Newes out of Purgatorie. 

Oak, cedar, and chesnut are the best builders ; 
some are best for planchers, as deal; some for 
tables, cupboards, and desks, as walnuts. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The springs of the rest of the baths rise under 
them, and let in through holes of the plancher ; for 
all the baths are wainscotted, the seats, sides, and 
bottom being made of fir. Brown, Trav. p. 73. 

To Pua/‘ncuer.* v.n. [from the noun.] 

To make a floor of wood. 

We have a winter’s work still to do within 
doors, in paving, and planchering, and plastering, | 
&c. Abp. Sancroft, Lett. iv 1691,D? Oyly’s Life of | 

the Abp. ii. 16. 
PLa‘NcHING.f 2.5. In carpentry, the lay- | 
ing the floors in a building. Dict. and | 

Dr. Johnson. In Devonshire, a wooden 

flooring. Grose. 

The park is disparked, the timber rooted up, the 
conduit-pipes taken away, the roof made sale of, | 
the planchings rotten, the walls fallen down. 

Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. | 
PLANE. n. s. [ planus, Latin. Plain is | 
commonly used in popular language, | 
and plane in geometry~] 
1. A level surface. 

Comets, as often as they are visible to us, move 
in planes inclined to the plane of the ecliptic in all 
kinds of angles. Bentley. 

Projectils would ever move on in the same right | 
line, did not the air, their own gravity, or the 
ruggedness of the plane on which they move, stop 
their motion. Cheyne. | 

2. [ Plane, Fr.] An instrument by which 
the surface of boards is smoothed. 

The iron is set to make an angle of forty-five 
degrees with the sole of the plane. 

Moxon, Mech. Ex. 
To PLANE. v. a. [ planer, French; from the | 
noun. | 
To level; to smooth; to free from in- 
equalities. 

The foundation of the Roman causeway was 
made of rough stone, joined with a most firm 
cement; upon this was laid another layer of small 
stones and cement, to plane the inequalities of 
rough stone, in which the stones of the upper 
pavement were fixt. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2, To smooth with a plane. 

These hard woods are more properly scraped 
than planed, Moxton, Mech. Ex. 

Pra‘ner.* x. 5. [from plane; Fr. appla- 

neur.] One who smooths with a plane. 

Sherwood. 

PLANE-TREE. 7. $s. [ platanus, Lat. plane, 
platane, French.) 

The plane-tree hath an amentaceous 
flower, consisting of several slender 
stamina, which are all collected into 
spherical little balls, and are barren; | 
but the embryos of the fruit, which are 
produced on separate parts of the same 
trees, are turgid, and afterwards become 
large spherical balls, containing many 
oblong seeds intermixed with down: it 
is generally supposed that the introduc- 
tion of this tree into England is owing 
to the great lord chancellor Bacen. 

Miller. 

The beech, the swimming alder, and the plane. | 

Dryden. 


1. 
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PLA/NET. 2. s. [ planeta, Latin; from 
wravaw, GY. planete, Fr.] 

Planets are the erratick or wandering 
stars, and which are not like the fixt 
ones always in the same position to one 
another: we now number the earth 
among the primary planets, because we 
know it moves round the sun, as Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury do, 
and that in a path or circle between 
Mars and Venus: and the moon is ac- 
counted among the secondary planets or 
satellites of the primary, since she moves 
round the earth: all the planets have, 
besides their motion round the sun, 
which makes their year, also a motion 
round their own axes, which makes their 
day; as the earth revolving so makes 
our day and night: it is more than pro- 
bable that the diameters of all the 
planets are longer than their axes: we 
know ‘tis so in our earth; and Flam- 
steed and Cassini found it to be so in 
Jupiter: Sir Isaac Newton asserts our 
earth’s equatorial diameter to exceed 
the other about thirty-four miles ; and 
indeed else the motion of the earth 
would make the sea rise so high at the 
equator, as to drown all the parts there- 
abouts. Harris. 

Barbarous villains ! hath this lovely face 
Rul’d like a wandering planet over me, 

And could it not inforce them to relent? Shaks. 

And planets, planet-struck, real eclipse 
Then suffer’d. Milton, P. L. 

There are seven planets, or errant stars in the 
lower orbs of heaven. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The Chaldeans were much devoted to astrologi- 
cal devices, and had an opinion that every hour 
of the day was governed by a particular planet, 
reckoning them according to their usual order, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Luna. 

F : Wilkins. 

Pra‘netep.* adj. [from planet.| Belong- 
ing to planets. 

Tell me, ye stars, ye planets; tell me, all 
Ye starr’d and planeted inhabitants, what is it, 
What are these sons of wonder ! 

Young, Night Th. 9. 
Pra’nerary. adj. [planetaire, Fr. from 
planet. 
1. Pertaining to the planets, 

Their planetary motions and aspects. 

Milton, P. L. 

To marble and to brass such features give, 
Describe the stars and planetary way, 

And trace the footsteps of eternal day. Granville. 
2. Under the domination of any particular 
lanet. 

Darkling they mourn’d their fate, whom Circe’s 

power 
That watch’d the moon and planetary hour, 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter’d, Dryden. 

I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and, 
I think, I have a piece of that leaden planet in 
me; I am no way facetious. Addison, Spect. 

3. Produced by the planets. 
Here’s gold, go on; 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er some high-vic’d city hang his poison 
In the sick air, Shakspeare, Timon. 


We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon and stars, as if we were villains by an en- 


forced obedience of planetary influence. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


4, Having the nature of a planet ; erratick. 
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We behold bright planetary Jove, 

Sublime in air through his wide province moye ; 

Four second planets his dominion own, 

And round him turn, as round the earth the moon. 
Blackmore. 

Prane’tIcaL.f adj. [from planet.] Per- 
taining to planets. 

Add the two Egyptian days in every month, the 
interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, the eclipses 
of sun and moon, conjunctions and oppositions 
planetical. Brown. 

Some planetical exhalation, or a descending star. 

Spencer on Prod, p. 39. 

Pia‘netstruck. adj. [ planet and strike. ] 
Blasted: sidere afflatus. 

Wonder not much if thus amaz’d I look, 

Since I saw you, I have been planetstruck ; 
A beauty, and so rare, I did descry. Suckling. 

Praniro’Lious. adj. [planus and _folium, 
Latin.] Flowers are so called, when 
made up of plain leaves, set together in 
circular rows round the centre, whose 
face is usually uneven, rough, and jagged. 

Dict. 

PLanime'rRIcaL. adj. [from planimetry.] 
Pertaining to the mensuration of plane 
surfaces. 

PLANI’METRY. 2. s. [ planus, Lat. and 
pereeo ; planimetrie, Fr. | The mensur- 
ation of plane surfaces. ; 

Pranier'TALous. adj. [ planus, Lat. and 
xéradoy.| Flat-leaved, as when the small 
flowers are hollow only at the bottom, 
but flat upwards, as in dandelion and 
succory. Dict. 

To Pua’/NisuH. v. a. [from plane.] To 
polish; to smooth. A word used by 
manufacturers. 

PLA‘NISPHERE.f 7. 8. [ planus, Lat. and 
sphere.| A sphere projected on a plane; 
a map of one or both hemispheres. 

There be two manners of this description [of 
the globe] according to art ; the first by parallel- 
ogram, the other by planisphere. 

Gregory, Posthum. (1640,) p. 302. 

PLANK.} 2x. s. [ plancke, old French ; 

planche, more modern.] A thick strong 
board. 

They gazed on their ships, seeing them so 
great, and consisting of divers planks. 

Abbot, Descr. of the World. 

The doors of plank were ; their close exquisite, 
Kept with a double key. Chapman, Odyss. 

The smoothed plank new rubb’d with balm. 

Milton, P. L. 

Some Turkish bows are of that strength, as to 
pierce a plank of six inches, Wilkins. 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding planks a passage find. 

Dryden. 

Be warn’d to shun the wat’ry way, 

For late I saw adrift disjointed planks, 
And empty tombs erected on the banks, Dryden. 

To PLanx. »v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover or lay with planks. 

If you do but plank the ground over, it will breed 
saltpetre. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

A steed of monstrous height appear’d ; 

The sides were plank’d with pine. 

Pra’nner.* n.s. [from plan.] 
forms any plan or design. 


PLANocoNICAL. adj. [ planus and co- 
nus.| Level on one side and conical 
on others. 

Some few are planoconical, whose superficies is 
in part level between both ends. 


PLANOCO'NVEX. 7. 5. 


Dryden. 
One who 
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Grew, Mus. — 
[ planus and con- 
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' veaus.] Flat on the one side and convex 
on the other. 

It took two object-glasses, the one a planocon- 
wev for a fourteen feet telescope, and the other a 
large double convex for one of about fifty feet. 

Newton, Opt. 
PLANT.f x. s. [planc, Saxon; plant, Fr. 
planta, Latin.) 
1. Any thing produced from seed; any 
vegetable production. 

What comes under this denomination, 
Ray has distributed under twenty-seven 
genders or kinds: 1. The imperfect 
plants, which do either totally want 
both flower and seed, or else seem to 
do so. 2. Plants producing either no 
flower at all, or an imperfect one, whose 
seed is so small as not to be discernible 
by the naked eye. 3. Those whose 
seeds are not so small, as singly to be 
invisible, but yet have an imperfect or 
staminous flower; 2.¢. such a one, as is 
without the petala, having only the 
stamina and the perianthium. 4. Such 
as have a compound flower, and emit a 
kind of white juice or milk when their 
stalks are cut off or their branches 
broken off. 5. Such as have a com- 
pound flower of a discous figure, the 
seed pappous, or winged with down, 
but emit no milk. 6. The herbe capi- 
tate, or such whose flower is composed 
of many small, long, fistulous or hollow 
flowers gathered round together in a 
round button or head, which is usually 
covered with a squamous or scaly coat. 
7. Such as have their leaves entire and 
undivided into jags. 8. The corymbi- 
ferous plants, which have a compound 
discous flower, but the seeds have no 
down adhering to them. 9. Plants 
with a perfect flower, and having only 
one single seed belonging to each single 
flower. 10. Such as have rough, hairy 
or bristly seeds. 11, The umbelliferous 
plants,which havea pentapetalous flower, 
and belonging to each single flower are 
two seeds, lying naked and joining to- 
gether; they are called umbelliferous, 
because the plant, with its branches and 
flowers, hath an head like a lady’s um- 
brella: [1.] Such as have a broad flat 
seed almost of the figure of a leaf, 
which are encompassed round about 
with something like leaves. [2.] Such 
as have a longish seed, swelling out 
in the middle, and larger than the 
former. [3.] Such as have a shorter 
seed. [4.] Such as have a tuberose 
root. [{5.| Such as have a wrinkled, 
‘channelated or striated seed. 12. The 

_ stellate plants, which are so called, 
because their leaves grow on their 
stalks at certain intervals or distances 
am the form of a radiant star: their 
flowers are really monopetalous, divided 
into four segments, which look like 
s0 many petala; and each flower is 
succeeded by two seeds at the bottom 
of it. 13. The asperifolia, or rough 
leaved plants: they have their leaves 
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placed alternately, or in no certain order 
on their stalks; they have a monope- 
talous flower cut or divided into five 
partitions, and after every flower there 
succeed usually four seeds. 14, The 
suffrutices, or verticilate plants: their 
leaves grow by pairs on their stalks, one 
leaf right against another ; their leaf is 
monopetalous, and usually in form of an 
helmet. 15. Such as have naked seeds, 
more than four, succeeding their flowers, 
which therefore they call polysperme 
plantee semine nudo; by naked seeds, 
they mean such as are not included 
in any seed pod. 16. Bacciferous plants, 
or such as bear berries. 17. Multisi- 
liquous, or corniculate plants, or such as 
have, after each flower, many distinct, 
long, slender, and many times crooked 
cases or silique, in which their seed 
is contained, and which, when they are 
ripe, open themselves and let the seeds 
drop out. 18. Such as have a monope- 
talous flower, either uniform or difform, 
and after each flower a peculiar seed- 
case containing the seed, and this often 
divided into many distinct cells. 19. 
Such as have an uniform tetrapetalous 
flower, but bear these seeds in oblong 
siliquous cases. 20. Vasculiferous plants, 
with a tetrapetalous flower, but often 
anomalous. 21. Leguminous plants, or 
such as bear pulse, with a papilionaceous 
flower. 22. Vasculiferous plants, with 
a pentapetalous flower ; these have, be- 
sides the common calix, a peculiar case 
containing their seed, and their flower 
consisting of five leaves. 23. Plants 
with a true bulbous root, which consists 
but of one round ball or head, out of 
whose lower part go many fibres to 
keep it firm in the earth: the plants 
of this kind come up but with one leaf; 
they have no foot stalk, and are long 
and slender: the seed vessels are divided 
into three partitions: their flower is 
sexapetalous. 24. Such as have their 
fruits approaching to a bulbous form: 
these emit, at first coming up, but one 
leaf, and in leaves, flowers, and roots 
resemble the true bulbous plant. 25. 
Culmiferous plants, with a grassy leaf, 
are such as have a smooth hollow- 
jointed stalk, with one sharp-pointed 
leaf at each joint, encompassing the 
stalk, and set out without any foot stalk: 
their seed is contained within a chafty 
husk. 26. Plants with a grassy leaf, 
but not culmiferous, with an imperfect 
or staminous flower. 27. Plants whose 
place of growth is uncertain and various, 


chiefly water plants. 
Butchers and villains, 

How sweet a plant have you untimely cropt ! 
Shakspeare. 
Between the vegetable and sensitive province 
there are plant-animals and some kind of insects 
arising from vegetables, that seem to participate of 
both. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, 
The next species of life above the vegetable, is 
that of sense; wherewith some of those pro- 
ductions which we call plant-animals are endowed. 
Grew, Cosmol. 
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It continues to be the same plant, as long as it 
partakes of the same life, though that life be 
communicated to new particles of matter, vitally 
united to the living plant, in a like continued or- 
ganization, conformable to that sort of plants. 

Locke. 

Once I was skill’d in every herb that grew, 

And eyery plant that drinks the morning dew. 


Pope. 
Some plants the sun-shine ask, and some the 
shade. Harte. 


2. A sapling. 
A man haunts the forest, that abuses our young 
plants with carving Rosalind on their barks. 
Shaks. As you like tt. 
Take a plant of stubborn oak, 
And labour him with many a stubborn stroke. 
Dryden. 


3. [ Planta, Lat.] The sole of the foot. 
To the low plants of his feet, his forme was 
altered. Chapman, Il, xvi, 
Knotty legs, and plants of clay, 
Seek for ease, or love delay. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Oberon. 


To PLant.} v. a. [planto, Latin ; planter, 
Fr. plancian, Sax.] 
1. To put into the ground in order to 


grow; to set; to cultivate. 
Plant not thee a grove of any trees near unto the 
altar of the Lord, Deut. xvi. 21. 


2. To procreate; to generate. 
The honour’d gods the chairs of justice 
Supply with worthy men, plant loye amongst you. 
Shakspeare. 
It engenders choler, planteth anger ; 
And better ’twere, that both of us did fast, 
Than feed it with such oyerroasted flesh. 


3. To place ; to fix. 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
In this hour, 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves. 
Shakspeare. 
The mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes. Milton, P. L. 

When Turnus had assembled all his powers, 
His standard planted on Laurentum’s towers ; 
Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 
To join the allies, Dryden, Zin. 

4. To settle; to establish: as, to plant a 
colony. 

Create, and therein plant a generation. 

Milton, P. L. 

T6 the planting of it in a nation, the soil may 
be mellowed with the blood of the inhabitants ; 
nay, the old extirpated, and the new colonies 
planted. Decay of Chr. Piety, 

5. To fill or adorn with something plant- 
ed: as, he planted the garden or the 
country. 

Whether to plant a walk in undulating curves, 
and to place a bench at every turn where there is 
an object to catch the view; to make water run 
where it will be heard, and to stagnate where it 
will be seen; to leave intervals where the eye will 
be pleased, and to thicken the plantation where 
there is something to be hidden; demands any 
great powers of mind, I will not enquire. 

Johnson, Life of Shenstone. 
6. To direct properly: as, to plant a can- 
non. 
To Puant. v.n. To perform the act of 
planting. 

If you plant where savages are, do not only en- 
tertain them with trifles and jingles, but use them 
justly. Bacon. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
In all let nature never be forgot. 

Pia’ntTace. n. s. [ plantago, Lat.] An 
herb, or herbs in general. : 
P 


Shaks. 


Pope. 
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Truth tir’d with iteration, — 
As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, 
Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
Pra/NTAIN. n. 8. [ plantain, Fr. plantago, 
Latin. ] 
1. An herb. 

The toad, being overcharged with the poison of 
the spider, as is believed, has recourse to the plan- 
tain leaf. More. 

The most common simples are mugwort, plan- 
tain, and horsetail. Wiseman, Surgery. 


9. A tree in the West Indies, which bears 
an esculent fruit. 
I long my careless limbs to lay 
Under the plantain’s shade, Waller. 


Pia/NTAL. adj. [from plant.] Pertaining 
to plants. Not used. 

There’s but little similitude betwixt a terreous 
humidity and plantal germinations. 

Glanville, Scepsis. 
PLanta tion. n. 8. [ plantatio, from planto, 
Latin.] 
1. The act or practice of planting. 
2. The place planted. 

As swine are to gardens and orderly plantations, 

so are tumults to parliaments, King Charles. 
Some peasants 

Of the same soil their nursery prepare, 

With that of their plantation ; lest the tree 

Translated should not with the soil agree. Dryd. 

Whose rising forests, not for pride or show, 
But future buildings, future navies grow : 

Let his plantations stretch from down to down, 
First shade a country, and then raise a town. 
Pope. 

Virgil, with great modesty in his looks, was 
seated by Calliope in the midst of a plantation 
of laurel. Addison. 

3. A colony. 

Planting of countries is like planting of woods ; 
the principal thing, that hath been the destruction 
of most plantations, hath been the base and hasty 
drawing of profit in the first years; speedy profit 
is not to be neglected, as far as may stand with the 
good of the plantation. Bacon, Essays. 

Towns here are few, either of the old or new 
plantations. Feylin. 

4, Introduction ; establishment. 

Episcopacy must be cast out of this church, 
after possession here, from the first plantation 
of christianity in this island. King Charles. 

Pia‘/NtED. participle. [from plant.) This 
word seems in Shakspeare to signify, 
settled; well grounded. 

Our court is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 
A man in all the world’s new fashion planted, 
That hath a mint of phrases in his brain. Shaks. 

Pra‘’nTeR. n. s. [ planteur, Fr. from plant. ] 

1. One who sows, sets, or cultivates; cul- 
tivator. 

There stood Sabinus, plunter of the vines, 

And studiously surveys his gen’rous wines. Dryd. 
What do thy vines avail, 

Or olives, when the cruel battle mows 

The planters, with their haryest immature ? Philips. 

That product only which our passions bear, 
Eludes the planter’s miserable care. Prior. 


2. One who cultivates ground in the West 
Indian colonies. 

A planter in the West Indies might muster up 
and lead all his family out against the Indians, 
without the absolute dominion of a monarch, de- 
scending to him from Adam. Locke, 

He to Jamaica seems transported, 

Alone, and by no planter courted. Swift, Miscell. 


3, One who disseminates or introduces. 


The holy apostles, the first planters of chris- 
tianity, followed the moral equity of the fourth 
commandment. Nelson. 
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Had these writings differed from the sermons 
of the first planters of christianity in history or 
doctrine, they would have been rejected by those 
churches which they had formed. Addison. 

Pia‘ntine.* n. s. [plancunz, Sax.] Plant- 
ation. 

That they might be called trees of righteousness, 
the planting of the Lord. Isaiah, \xi. 3. 

As plantings of a vineyard. Micah, i. 6. 

PLASH. n.s. [plasche, Teutonick ; platz, 
Danish.] 
1, A small lake of water or puddle. 
He leaves 
A shallow plash to plunge him in the deep, 
And with satiety seeks to quench his thirst. Shaks. 

Two frogs consulted, in the time of drought, 
when many plashes, that they had repaired to, 
were dry, what was to be done. Bacon. 

I understand the aquatile or water frog, whereof 
in ditches and standing plashes we behold millions, 

Brown. 

With filth the miscreant lies bewray’d, 

Fall’n in the plash his wickedness had laid. Pope. 

2. [From the verb To plash.] Branch 
partly cut off and bound to other 
branches. 

In the plashing your quick, avoid laying of 
it too low and too thick, which makes the sap run 
all into the shoots, and leaves the plashes without 
nourishment. Mortimer. 

To Prasu.* v. a. [ platschern, German, to 
splash ; plasschen, Teut. from plasche, a 
pool.] To make a noise by moving or 
disturbing water. 

Attending the blushing sun arising; plashing 
the water in magick order, diving, writhing, and 
acting other fopperies. Sir 7’. Herbert, Tr. p. 50. 

To Puasu. ». a. [plesser, Fr.] To inter- 
weave branches. 

Plant and plash quicksets. Evelyn. 

Pra'suy.f adj. [from plash.] Watery ; 
filled with puddles. 

A marish, thick with sallows, stood, 

Made plashy by the interchanging flood. 
Sandys, Ov. Met. p. 220. (ed. 1638.) 

He fastened and filled up unsound and plashy 
fens. Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 2. 

PLASM. 2x. s. [erdoua.] A mould; a 
matrix in which any thing is cast or 
formed. 

The shells served as plasms or moulds to this 
sand, which, when consolidated, and freed from 
its investient shell, is of the same shape with the 

* cavity of the shell. Woodward. 

PLasMA‘TICAL.* adj. [from plasm.] Hay- 
ing the power of giving form. 

Such is the entrance of Psyche into the body of 
the universe, kindling and exciting the dead mist, 
the utmost projection ef her own life, into an 
ethereal vivacity; and working in this, by her 
plasmatical spirits, all the-whole world into order 
and shape, 

More, Song of the Soul, Notes, p. 542, (1647.) 


PLA’STER.F n. s. [plastre, old French; 
from the Gr. rideow, to form. | 
1. Substance made of water and some 
absorbent matter, such as chalk or lime 
well pulverised, with which walls are 
overlaid or figures cast. 
In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s 
hand, and wrote upon the plaster of the wall. 
. Dan. v. 5. 
In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half 
hung 
The floors of plaster, and the walis of dung. Pope. 
Maps are hung up so high, to eover the naked 
plaster or wainscot. Watts on the Mind, 
2. A glutinous or adhesive salve. [This 
word was anciently emplaster. See Em- 
14 
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piaster. The Saxons, however, used 
playcep in this sense. ] 
Seeing the sore is whole, why retain we the 
plaster ? Hooker. 
You rub the sore, 
When you should bring the plaster.. Shakspeare. 
It not only moves the needle in powder, but 
likewise if incorporated with plasters, as we have 
made trial. Brown. 
Plasters, that had any effect, must be by dis- 
persing or repelling the humours. Temple, Miscell, 


To Pua’ster.t va. [plastrer, Fr. from 
the noun.] 
1. To overlay as with plaster. 
Boils and plagues 
Plaster you o’er, that one infect another 
Against the wind a mile. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
The harlot’s cheek beautied with plastering art. 
Shakspeare. 
With cement of flour, whites of eggs, and stone 
powdered, piscina mirabilis is said to have walls 
plastered. Bacon. 
Plaster the chinky hives with clay. Dryden. 
The brain is grown more dry in its consistence, 
and receives not much more impression than if you 
wrote with your finger on a plastered wall. 
Watts on the Mind. 
2. To cover with a viscous salve or me- 
dicated plaster. 
A sore that must be plastered. 
Beaum. and Fl. Thier. and Theodoret. 
There was no remedy by pluistering, but by 
cutting off the sore. South, Serm. viii. 156. 
Pua’sTERER. n. Ss. [ plastrier, Fr. from 
plaster. | 
1. One whose trade is to overlay walls with 
plaster. 
Thy father was a plasterer, 
And thou thyself a shearman.  Shaks. Hen. VIL 
2, One who forms figures in plaster. 
The plasterer makes his figures by addition, and 
the carver by substraction. Wotton. 
PLa’sTERING.* x. 5s. [from plaster.] Work 
done in plaster. 
A heart settled upon a thought of understand- 
ing, is as a fair plastering on the wall. 
Pua’sTICAL.t 


Ecclus. xxii. 17. 
adj. [maxcrints.] Having 
PLA’STICK. the power to give form. 
The plastical power of the souls, that descend 
from the world of life, did faithfully and effectually 
work those wise contrivances of male and female. 
More, Conj. Cabb. p. 30. 
Benign Creator, let thy plastick hand 
Dispose its own effect. Prior. 
There is not any thing strange in the produc- 
tion of the said formed metals, nor other plastich 
virtue concerned in shaping them into those figures, 
than merely the configuration of the particles. 
Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
PLASTRON. n.s. [French.] A piece 
of leather stuffed, which fencers use, 
when they teach their scholars, in order 
to receive the pushes made at them. 


. Trevoux. 

Against the post their wicker shields they crush, 
Flourish the sword, and at the plastron push. 

Dryden, Jur» 

To PLAT.} v. a. [Su. Goth, plaeta. See 

To Prair.] To weave; to make by 

texture. 


When they had platted a crown of thorns, they 
put it upon his head. St. Matt. xxvii. 29. 
_ Thave seen nests of an Indian bird curiously 
interwoven and platted together. 

Ray on the Creation. 

I never found so much benefit from any ex- 
pedient, as from a ring, in which my mistress’s hair 
is platted in a kind of true loyer’s knot. 


Addison, Spectator. 
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Ihaye made a platform of a princely garden by 
precept, partly by drawing not a model, but some 


Pe 
2. Armour of plates; broad solid armour 
as distinguished from mail, which was 


PEA 


Prar.* be s. [from the verb.] Work 
PLa‘TTING, performed by platting. 


The first of these words is common in 
Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire for 
the straw woven into materials, which 
chiefly make hats for women. 

Bermuda hats are worn by our ladies; they are 
made of a sort of mat, or (as they call it) platting 
made of the palmetto-leaf. 

Bp. Berkeley, Prop. for a Coll. in Bermuda, (1725.) 


Piar.j n.s. [more properly plot, Dr. 


Johnson says, from the Saxon; but 
platt, Su. Goth. plat, Teut.and Fr. level, 
plain, is most probably the origin both 
of this word and of plot.] A small 
piece of ground; usually a smooth or 
plain portion of ground. 
Cast him into the plat of ground. 2 Kings, ix. 26. 
Such pleasure took the serpent to behold 
This flowery plat, the sweet recess of Eve. 
Milton, P. L. 
On a plat of rising ground, 
T hear the far-off curfeu sound, 
Over some wide-water’d shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. Milton, Il Pens. 
It passes through banks of violets and plats of 
willow of its own producing. Spectator. 
Prat.* adj. [ platt, Su. Goth. plat, Teut.] 
Plain. Obsolete. 
My will is this for plat conclusion 
Withouten any replication. Chaucer, Kn. Tale. 
Prat.* adv. [ plat, Teut. plainly and 
openly ; platt, Su. Goth. entirely, in 
which sense Gower has used it, as he 
also has for closely ; but it is not now, 
in any sense, used in England. Chau- 
cer’s expression, which I cite, was pro- 
bably once proverbial. ] 
1, Plainly ; downright. 
Thus warned him ful plat and eke ful plaine 
His doughter. Chaucer, Monk’s Tale. 
2. Plainly ; smoothly. 
A shril tragedy, or a smooth and plat-levelled 
poesye. Drant, Tr. of Hor. (1567,) Pref. 
Pia’tane.f n.s. [platane, Fr. platanus, 
Lat. radravc, Greek ; so called from the 
breadth of its leaves, rAarv<, broad. | The 


plane tree. 
The platane round, 
The carver holm, the mapple seldom inward sound. 
Spenser. 
I espy’d thee, fair indeed and tall, 
Under a platane. Milton, P.L. 
PLATE.7 x. s. [ plate, Teut. and old Fr. 
placunz, Sax. lamina; plaet, Goth. 
lamina; from plait, flat, plain; Gr. 
TAATV<. | 
1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth. 
In his livery 
-» Walk’d crowns and coronets, realms and islands 
were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. Shakspeare. 
Make a plate, and burnish it as they do iron. 
Bacon. 
The censers of rebellious Corah, &c. were by 
God’s mandate made plates for the covering of the 
holy altar. White. 
A leaden bullet shot from one of these guns, 
the space of twenty paces, will be beaten into a 
- thin plate. Wilkins. 
The censers of these wretches, who could derive 
no sanctity to them; yet in that they had been 
consecrated by the offering incense, were appointed 
to be beaten into broad plates, and fastened upon 
the altar. South. 
Eternal deities ! 
Who rule the world with absolute decrees, 
And write whatever time shall bring to pass 
With pens of adamant, on plates of brass. Dryden. 


PLA‘TEN. 7. 5. 


PLA‘TFORM.f 7. 5. 


composed of small pieces or scales. 
With their force they pierc’d both plate and mail, 
And made wide furrows in their fleshes frail. 


Spenser. 
Mangled with ghastly wounds through plate and 
mail, Milton, P. L. 


3. (Plata, Spanish.] Wrought silver. 


They eat on beds of silk and gold, 
And leaving plate, 
Do drink in stone of higher rate. B. Jonson, Catil. 
The Turks entered into the trenches so far, that 
they carried away the plate. Knolles, Hist. 
A table stood 
Yet well wrought plate strove to conceal the wood. 
Cowley. 
They that but now for honour and for plate 
Made the sea blush with blood, resign their hate. 
Waller. 
At your desert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your first course was all sery’d up in plate. 
j King. 
What nature wants has an intrinsick weight, 
All more, is but the fashion of the plate. Young. 


4. (Plat, Fr. piatta, Italian ; from plat, Fr. 


platt, Goth. flat, broad ; Gr. traris.] A 
small shallow vessel of metal, wood, 
china, and earthen ware, on which meat 


is eaten. 
Ascanius this observ’d, and, smiling, said, 
See, we devour the plates on which we fed. Dryd. 


To PLATE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To cover with plates. 


The doors are curiously cut through and plated. 

. Sandys. 

M. Lepidus’s house had a marble door-case ; 
afterwards they had gilded ones, or rather plated 
with gold. Arbuthnot. 


2. To arm with plates. 


Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks. 

Shakspeare. 
Marshal, ask yonder knight in arms, 
Why plated in habiliments of war? —Shakspeare. 
The bold Ascalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp ; old warriours turn’d 
Their plated backs under his heel. Milton, S. A. 


3. To beat into lamine or plates. 


If to fame alone thou dost pretend, 

The miser will his empty palace lend, 

Set wide his doors, adorn’d with plated brass, Dryd. 
If a thinned or plated body, of any uneven thick- 

ness, which appears all over of one uniform colour, 

should be slit into threads of the same thickness 
with the plate; I see no reason why every thread 
should not keep its colour, Newton. 

Among printers, the flat 

part of the press whereby the impression 

is made. 

[platteforme, Teut. 
ichnographia, vulg6 plana forma. Kilian ; 
plateforme, French.] 

1. The sketch of any thing horizontally 
delineated ; the ichnography. 

When the workmen began to lay the platform at 


Chalcedon, eagles conveyed their lines to the other 
side of the streight. Sandys, Journey. 


2. A place laid out after any model. 


No artful wildness to perplex the scene ; 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. Pope. 


3. A level place before a fortification. 


Where was this ? 


— Upon the platform where we watch. Shaks. 


4, A scheme; a plan. 


Their minds and affections were universally 
bent even against all the orders and laws wherein 
this church is founded, conformable to the platform 
of Geneva. Hooker. 


PLa’TIcK aspect. 


PLATINA.* 7. 5. 


PLATONICAL.* ) adj. 
PLATO’NICK. 


PLA’TONISM.* n. 5S. 


PLA’TONIST.*¥} 7” 5. 
PLA’ TONIZER. 


general lines of it. Bacon, Ess. 
They who take in the entire platform, and see 
the chain, which runs through the whole, and can 
bear in mind the observations and proofs, will 
discern how these propositions flow from them. 
Woodward. 
In astrology, is a ray 
cast from one planet to another, not 
exactly, but within the orbit of its own 
light. Bailey. 
[probably from the 
Span. plata, silver.) A metal but recently 
known ; and which has been defined a 
metallick substance, analogous to the 
perfect metals. It is now considered 
as a perfect metal itself; and is of 
the colour of silver, but less bright ; 
heavier than gold; nearly as fixed as 
gold when exposed to the fire, and not 
inferiour to it in ductility ; experiencing 
no alteration in the air or water; next 
to iron the hardest of metals; and is 
very difficult to work. It is found in 
South America. 


Relating to the 
philosophy, opinions, 
or school of Plato. 

Away with those dotages of Platonical or ana- 
baptistical communities! Let proprieties be, as 
they ought, constantly fixed where the laws and 
civil right have placed them, 

Bp. Hall, Christ Mystical, § 23. 

Except the Platonick year, turning the wheel of 
all actions round about, bring the spoke of this 
holy war back again. Fuller, Holy War, p. 278. 

Platonick love is nothing else 
But merely melancholy. Cleaveland, Poems, p. 59. 

Another point in the Platonick philosophy, 
Virgil has made the groundwork of the greatest 
part in the piece we are now examining ; having 
with wonderful art and beauty materialized (if I 
may so call it) a scheme of abstracted notions, and. 
clothed the most nice refined conceptions of philo- 
sophy in sensible images, and poetical represent- 
ations. Addison, Tatler, No. 154. 


PLATO NICALLY.* adv. [from Platonical.] 


After the manner of the philosopher 
Plato. 
He resolved to make him a master-piece, and 


to mould him, as it were, Platonically, to his own 
idea, Wotton, Life of the D. of Buckingham. 
The philosophy of 
Plato. 

This Eternal Life I sing of, even in the midst 
of Platonism ; for I cannot conceal from whence 
I am, viz. of Christ; but yet acknowledge, that 
God hath not left the heathen, Plato especially, 
without witness of himself. 

More, Song of the Soul, (1647,) Pref. 
One who follows 
the opinions and man- 
ner of Plato. 

The Platonists and the Papists have been a little 
more rational in ordering their fancies, placing 
their imaginary purgatory in their way to heaven, 
not at the journey’s end. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 448. 

It was an opinion of the Platonists, that the 
souls of men having contracted in the body great 
stains and pollutions of vice and ignorance, there 
were several purgations and cleansings necessary 
to be passed through both here and hereafter, in 
order to refine and purify them. 

Addison, Tatler, No. 154. 

Philo the Jew, who was a great Platonizer, calls 
the stars divine images, and incorruptible and im- 
mortal souls. Young on Idolatrous Corrupt. 1.109. 
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To Pua’ronize.* v.n. To adopt the 
opinions or assertions of Plato. 

Hitherto Philo; wherein, after his usual wont, 
he platonizes ; the same being in effect to be found 
in Plato’s Timzus. 

Hakewill on Providence, p. 113. 

Prato’on. n. s. [a corruption of peloton, 
Fr.] A small square body of mus- 
keteers, drawn out of a battalion of foot, 
when they form the hollow square, to 
strengthen the angles: the grenadiers 
are generally thus posted; yet a party 
from any other division is called a pla- 
toon, when intending too far from the 
main body. Military Dict. 

In comely wounds shall bleeding worthies stand, 
Webb’s firm platoon, and Lumly’s faithful band. 

Tickell. 
Pra’rter.f n. s. [from plate.] 
1. A large dish, generally of earth. 

Their costly tables, their huge platters. 

Hakewill on Prov. p. 374. 

The servants wash the platter, scour the plate, 
Then blow the fire, Dryden, Juv. 

Satwra — is an adjective, and relates to the word 
lanz;—and this lanz, in English a charger, or 
large platter, was yearly filled with all sorts of 


fruits. Dryden, Orig. and Prog. of Satire. 
2. [from To plat.] One who plats or 
weaves. 
PLav Dir. n.s. [A word derived from 
PLAU DITE. \ the Latin, plaudite, the 


demand of applause made by the player, 
when he left the stage.] Applause. 

True wisdom must our actions so direct, 

Not only the last plaudit to expect. Denham. 

She would so shamefully fail in the last act, 
that instead of a plaudite, she would deserve to be 
hissed oif the stage. More. 

Some men find more melody in discord than in 
the angelick quires; yet even these can discern 
musick in a consort of plaudites, eulogies given 
themselves. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

Pravsisriity.t 2. s. [plausibilité, Fr. 
from plausible.| Speciousness ; super- 
ficial appearance of right. 

It is a damnable plausibility so to regard the 
vain approbation or censure of the beholders, as 
in the mean time to neglect the allowance or 
judgment of God. 

Junius, Sin Stigmatized, (1639,) p. 285. 

Two pamphlets, called the management of the 
war, are written with some plausibility, much arti- 
fice and direct falsehoods, Swift. 

The last excuse for the slow steps made in dis- 
arming the adversaries of the crown, was allowed 
indeed to have more plausibility, but less truth, 
than any of the former. Swift. 

PLAU’SIBLE. adj. (plausible, Fr. plausi- 
bilis, from plaudo, Lat.) That gains ap- 
probation ; superficially pleasing or 
taking; specious; popular; right in 
appearance. 

Go you to Angelo, answer his requiring with a 
plausible obedience, agree with his demands to the 
point. Shakspeare. 

Judges ought to be more reverend than plausible, 
and more advised than confident. Bacon. 

They found out that plausible and popular pre- 
text of raising an army to fetch in delinquents, 

King Charles. 

These were all plausible and popular arguments, 
in which they, who most desired peace, would 
insist upon many condescensions. Clarendon. 

No treachery so plausible, as that which is co- 
vered with the robe of a guide. L Estrange. 

The case is doubtful, and may he disputed 
with plausible arguments on either side. South. 

PrLav stBLeness. n.s. [from plauszble.] 
Speciousness; show of right. 
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The plausibleness of Arminianism, and the con- 
gruity it hath with the principles of corrupt nature. 
Sanderson. 

The notion of man’s free will, and the nature 
of sin, bears with it a commendable plainness and 
plausibleness. More. 

Piav'siBxy. adv. [from plauszble.] 
1. With fair show; speciously. 

They could talk plausibly about that they did not 
understand, but their learning lay chiefly in 
flourish, Collier. 

Thou canst plausibly dispute, 
Supreme of seers, of angel, man and brute, Prior. 
2. With applause. Not in use. 

I hope they will plausibly receive our attempts, 
or candidly correct our misconjectures. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Piav‘sive.f adj. [from plaudo, Lat.] 
1. Applauding. 

Let plausive Resignation rise, 

And banish all complaint. Young, Resign. P. ii. 
2. Plausible. A word not now in use. 

His plausive words 

He scatter’d not in ears, but grafted them 

To grow there, and to bear. Shaks. All’s Well. 
To PLAY. ». 7. [plegan, Sax.] é 
1. To sport; to frolick; to do something 

not as a task, but for a pleasure. 

The people sat down to eat and to drink, and 
rose up to play. Exod. xxxii. 6. 

On smooth the seal and bended dolphins play. 

Milton, P. L. 

Boys and girls, come out to play, 

Moon shines as bright as day. 


2. To toy; to act with levity. 
Thou with eternal wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play. 
Milton, P. L. 
Enormous monsters rolling o’er the deep, 
Gambol around him in the wat’ry way, 
And heavy whales in awkward measures play. 
Pope. 


Old Song. 


3. To be dismissed from work. 
Tl bring my young man to school ; look where 
his master comes; ’tis a playing day I see. 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
4, To trifle; to act wantonly and thought- 
lessly. 2 
Men are apt to play with their healths and their 
lives as they do with their clothes. Temple. 
5. To do something fanciful. 
How every fool can play upon the word ! 
Shakspeare- 
6. To practise sarcastick merriment. 
I would make use of it rather to play upon 
those I despised, than to trifle with those I loved. 


Pope. 
7. To mock; to practise illusion. 
I saw him dead ; art thou alive, 
Or is it fancy plays upon our eyesight? Shaks. 


8. To game; to contend at some game. 
Charles, I will play no more to-night ; 
My mind’s not on’t, you are too hard for me. 
— Sir, I did never win of you before. Shakspeare. 
When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 
The gentler gamester is the soonest winner. 
Shakspeare. 
O perdurable shame! 
Are these the wretches that we play’d at dice for? 
Shakspeare. 
The clergyman played at whist and swobbers. 
Swift. 
9. To do any thing trickish or deceitful. 
His mother played false with a smith. — Shaks. 
Cawdor, Glamis, all 
The wizzard women promis’d; and, I fear, 
Thou play’dst most foully for’t. Shaks. Macbeth. 
Life is not long enough for a coquette to play 
all her tricks in. Addison, Spect. 


10. To touch a musical instrument. 
13 
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Every thing that heard him play, 
Ey’n the billows of the sea 
Hung their heads, and then lay by; 
In sweet musick is such art, 
Killing care, and grief of heart, 
Fall asleep, or hearing die. 
Shakspeare, Hen: VIII. 
Thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one — 
that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on arn 
instrument. Exek. xxxiii. 32. 
Wherein doth our practice of singing and play- 
ing with instruments in our cathedral churches 
differ from the practice of David. 
Peacham of Musick. 
Clad like a country swain, he pip’d, he sung, 
And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dryden. 
Take thy harp, and melt thy maid ; 
Play, my friend! and charm the charmer. 
Granville. 
He applied the pipe to his lips, and began to 
play upon it; the sound of it was exceeding sweet. 
Addison, Spect. 


li. To operate; to act. Used of any 


thing in motion. 

John hath seiz’d Arthur, and it cannot be, 
That whilst warm life plays in that infant’s veins, 
The misplae’d John should entertain 
One quiet breath of rest. Shakspeare, K. John. 

My wife cried out fire, and you brought out 
your buckets, and called for engines to play 
against it. Dryden. 

By constant laws, the food is concocted, the 
heart beats, the blood circulates, the lungs play. 

Cheyne. 
12. To wanton; to move irregularly. 
Citherea all in sedges hid, 
Which seem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Ev’n as the waving sedges play with wind. Shaks. 

[This] with exhilarating vapour bland, 

About their spirits play’d, and inmost powers 
Made err. Milton,.P.L. 

In the streams that from the fountain play, 

She wash’d her face. Dryden. , 

The setting sun 

Plays on their shining arms and burnish’d helmets, _ 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire. 

Addison. 

Had some brave chief the martial scene beheld 

By Pallas guarded, in the dreadful field, 
Might darts be bad to turn their points away, 
- And swords around him innocently play, 
The war’s whole art with wonder had he seen, :: 
And counted heroes where he counted men. Pope. 
13. To personate a drama. 

A lord will hear you play to-night ; 
But Iam doubtful of your modesties, 
Lest, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 
For yet his honour never heard a play, 
You break into some merry passion. Shakspeare. 

Ev’n kings but play; and when their part is — 

done, 
Some other, worse or better, mount the throne. . 
Drydeti. 
14. To represent a standing character. 

Courts are theatres, where some men play 5 

Princes, some slaves, and all end in one day. 3 
Donne. 
15. To act in any certain character. 4 

Thus we play the fool with the time, and the 

spirits of the wise sit in the clouds and mock us. 
Shakspeares 


I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; but thou hast forc’d me, 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. Shaks. 
She hath wrought folly to play the whore. 
Deut. xxit. 21. 
Be of good courage, and Jet us play the men for — 
our people. 2 Sam. x. 12+ 
Alphonse, duke of Ferrara, delighted himself 
only in turning and playing the joiner. oA 
Peacham of Musicl 

Tis possible these Turks may play the villains. 

Denha 
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A man has no pleasure in proving that he has 
played the fool. Collier of Friendship. 

To PLay-f . a. 

1. To put in action or motion: as, he 
played bis cannon; the engines are 
played at a fire. 

When the allurement of any sinful pleasure or 
profit plays itself before him, let him see whether 
his desires do not reach out after it, though perhaps 
his hand dares not. South, Serm. x. 357. 

He plays a tickling straw within his nose. Gay. 

3, To use an instrument of musick: as, he 
plays the organ, fiddle, &c. 


3. To perform a piece of musick. 

As rousical expression in the composer is suc- 
ceeding in the attempt to express some particular 
passion; so in the performer it is to do a compo- 
sition justice, by playing it in a taste and style so 
exactly corresponding with the intention of the 
composer, as to preserve and illustrate all the 
beauties of his work. 

Avison, Ess. on Musical Express. p. 90. 
4, To act a mirthful character. 
Nature here 
Wanton’d as in her prime, and play’d at will 
Her virgin fancies. Milton, P. L. 


5. To exhibit dramatically. 
Your honour’s players, hearing your amend- 
ment, 
Are come to play a pleasant comedy. Shakspeare. 
6. To act; to perform. 

Doubt would fain have played his part in her 
mind, and called in question, how she should be 
assured that Zelmane was not Pyrocles. Sidney. 

PLAY. 1. S. 
1. Action not imposed; not work; dis- 
mission from work. 
2. Amusement; sport. 
My dearling and my joy ; 
For love of me leave off this dreadful play. Spenser. 

Two gentle fawns at play. Milton, P. L. 

3, A drama; a comedy or tragedy, or any 
thing in which characters are repre- 
sented by dialogue and action. 

Only they, 
That come to hear a merry play, 
Will be deceiv’d. ' Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

A play ought to be a just image of human na- 
ture, representing its humours and the changes of 
fortune to which it is subject, for the delight and 


instruction of mankind, Dryden. 
Visits, plays, and powder’d beaux. Swift. 


4, Game; practice of gaming; contest at 
a game. 
T will play no more, my mind’s not on’t; 
I did never win of you, 
Nor shall not when my fancy’s on my play. Shaks. 


5. Practice in any contest, as swordplay. 
When they can make nothing else on’t, they find 
it the best of their play to put it off with a jest. 
L, Estrange. 
He was resolved not to speak distinctly, know- 
ing his best play to be in the dark, and that all 
his safety lay in the confusion of his talk. Tillotson. 
In arguing, the opponent uses comprehensive 
and equivocal terms, to involve his adversary in the 
doubtfulness of his expression, and therefore the 
answerer on his side makes it his play to distinguish 
as much as he can, Locke. 
Bull’s friends advised to gentler methods with 
the young lord; but John naturally loy’d rough 
play. Arbuthnot. 
6. Action; employment ; office. 
The senseless plea of right by providence 
Can last no longer than the present sway ; 
But justifies the next who comes in play. Dryden. 
7, Practice; action; manner of acting: as, 
fair and foul play. 
Determining, as after I knew, in secret manner, 
"not to be far from the place where we appointed 
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to meet, to prevent any foul play that might be 
offered unto me. Sidney. 
8. Act of touching an instrument. 


9. Irregular and wanton motion. 


10. A state of agitation or ventilation. 
Many have been sav’d, and many may, 
Who never heard this question brought in play. 
Dryden. 
11. Room for motion. 
The joints are let exactly into one another, that 
they have no play between them, lest they shake 
upwards or downwards. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 


12. Liberty of acting; swing. 

‘Should a writer give the full play to his mirth, 
without regard to decency, he might please readers; 
but must be a very ill man, if he could please him- 
self. Addison, Freeholder. 

Pia’ysoox. n.s. [play and book] Book 
of dramatick compositions. 

Yours was a match of common good liking, 
without any mixture of that ridiculous passion, 
which has no being but in playbooks and romances. 

Swift. 
Puia'ypay. n.s. [play and day.|] Day ex- 
empt from tasks or work. 

IT thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continual playday ; 

Balls and masquerades and shows. Swift, Miscell. 
Pra’ypest. n.s. [play and debt.] Debt 
contracted by gaming. 

There are multitudes of leases upon single lives, 
and playdebts upon joint lives. Arbuthnot. 

She has several playdebis on her hand, which 
must be discharged very suddenly. Spectator. 

Pra‘ver. n. s. (from play:] 
1. One who plays. 
2, An idler; a lazy person. 
You're pictures out of doors, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 
Players in your housewifery. Shaks. Othello. 
3. Actor of dramatick scenes. 

Like players plac’d to fill a filthy stage, 

Where change of thoughts one fool to other shews, 

And all but jests, serve only sorrow’s rage. 

Sidney. 

Certain pantomimi will represent the voices of 
players of interludes so to life, as you would think 
they were those players themselves. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

A player, if left of his auditory and their ap- 
plause, would straight be out of heart. Bacon. 

Thine be the laurel, then, support the stage ; 
Which so declines, that shortly we may see 
Players and plays reduced to second infancy. 

Dryden. 

His muse had starv’d, had not a piece unread, 

And by a player bought, supply’d her bread. 
Dryden. 
4, A mimick. 

Thus said the player god; and adding art 
Of voice and gesture, so perform’d his part, 

She thought, so like her love the shade appears, 
That Ceyx spake the words. Dryden. 


5. One who touches a musical instrument. 

Command thy servants to seek out a man, who 
is a cunning player on the harp. 1 Sam. xvi. 16. 

6. A gamester. 
7. One who acts in play in a certain man- 
ner. 

The snake bit him fast by the tongue, which 
therewith began so to rankle and swell, that, 
by the time he had knocked this foul player on the 
head, his mouth was scarce able to contain it. 

Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 


Pua‘yFeLLow. 2. s. [play and fellow. ] 
Companion in amusement. 

Inconstant in his choice of his friends, or rather 
never having a friend but playfellows, of whom, 
when he was weary, he could no otherwise rid 
himself than by killing them. Sidney. 
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She seem’d still back unto the Jand to look, 
And her playfellows’ aid to call, and fear 
The dashing of the waves. Spensere 
Your precious self had not then cross’d the eyes 
Of my young playfellow. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
Mischance and sorrow go along with you ! 
Heart’s discontent and sour affliction 
Be playfellows to keep you company ! Shaks. 
This was the play at which Nero staked three 
thousand two hundred and twenty-nine pounds 
- three shillings and fourpence upon every cast: 
where did he find playfellows ? Arbuthnot. 
PLa‘YFERE.* n. s. [play and fere. See 
Fere.] A playfellow. Obsolete. 
Together as they ben play-feres. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B. 4, 
He [Hen. V.] had passed his youth in wanton 
pastime and riotous misorder, with a sorte of mis- 
governed mates and unthriftie playferes. Holinshed. 
Pra‘yruLh adj. [play and full.) Sportive ; 
full of levity. 
He is scandalized at youth for being lively, and 
at childhood for being playful. Addison, Spect. 
Pia yYGAME. 7. s. [ play and game.| Play 
of children. 
That liberty alone gives the true relish to their 
ordinary playgames. Locke. 
Pra‘yvuouse. n.s. [play and house.| House 
where dramatick performances are re- 
presented. 
These are the youths that thunder at a playhouse, 
and fight for bitten apples. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
He hurries me from the playhouse and scenes 
there, to the bear-garden,. Stalling fleet. 
I am asufficient theatre to myself of ridiculous 
actions, without expecting company either in a 
court or playhouse. Dryden. 
Shakspeare, whom you and ev’ry playhouse bill 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will, 
For gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despight. Pope. 
Pra‘yMaTe.* n. s. [play and mate.} Play- 
fellow; companion in amusement. 
Mirth, and free-mindedness, simplicity, 
Patience, discreetness, and benignity ; — 
These be the lovely playmates of pure verity. 


Idle amusement. 
He taketh a kind of playpleaswre in looking 
upon the fortunes of others, Bacon, Ess. 
PLA’YSOME.} adj. [play and some.] 
Wanton ; full of levity. 
All pleasant folk, well minded, malicious, and 
playsome. Shelton, Tr. of Don Quia. iii. 3. 
T haye heard that when a boy he [Hobbes] was 
playsome enough ; but withall he had then a con- 
templative melancholiness. Aubrey, Anecd. ii. 600. 
Pra’yvsomeness.y 2. s. [from playsome. | 
Wantonness; levity. It is an old word, 
and is used by Glanville in his Sermons, 
but I have mislaid the reference to it. 
Pia’yruine. n.s. [play and thing.| Toy; 
thing to play with. 
O Castalio! thou hast caught 
My foolish heart ; and like a tender child, 
That trusts his plaything to another hand, 
I fear its harm, and fain would have it back. 
Otway. 
A child knows his nurse, and by degrees the 
playthings of a little more advanced age. Locke. 
The servants should be hindered from making 
court to them, by giving them fruit and play- 


things. Locke. 
O Richard, 
Would fortune calm her present rage, 
And give us playthings for our age. Prior. 
Allow him but the playthings of a pen, 
He ne’er rebels or plots like other men, Pope. 


Pia’ywricnr. n. s. [play and wright.] A 
maker of plays, 
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He ended much in the character he had lived in; | 


and Horace’s rule for a play may as well be 
applied to him as a playwright. Pope. 

Pia. x.s. [plaid, old Fr.] 

1. The act or form of pleading. 

2. The thing offered or demanded in plead- 
ing. ; 

The magnificoes have all persuaded with him ; 

But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture of justice and his bond. Shaks. 


Their respect of persons was expressed in ju- 
dicial process, in giving rash sentence in favour of 


PLE 


an example, where his own account founds all 
the right upon compact. Locke. 


3. To be offered as a plea. 


Since you can love, and yet your error see, 
The same resistless power may plead for me, 
With no less ardour I my claim pursue ; 

I love, and cannot yield her even to you. Dryden. 


To PLEAD. ¥. 4a. 
1. To defend ; to discuss. 


Will you, we shew our title to the crown ? 
If not, our swords shall plead it in the field. 
Shakspeare. 
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What most he should dislike, seems pleasant to 
him ; 
What like, offensive. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell in unity! Psalms: 
Verdure clad 

Her universal face with pleasant green. 

Milton, P. £. 


2. Grateful to the senses. 


I ate no pleasant bread, neither came flesh nor 
wine in my mouth. Dan, x. 3. 
Sweeter thy discourse is to my ear, 
Than fruits of palm-tree pleasantest to thirst. 


’ 


9. To allege in pleading or argument. 
Don Sebastian came forth to entreat, that they 
might part with their arms like soldiers ; it was 


Milton, P. L. 
3. Good humoured; cheerful. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 


the rich, without ever staying to hear the plea, or 
weigh the reasons of the poor’s cause. Kettlewell. 


3. Allegation. 


They tow’rds the throne supreme, 
Accountable, made haste, to make appear 
With righteous plea, their utmost vigilance. 
Milton. 
4, An apology ; an excuse. 
The fiend, with necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excus’d his devilish deeds. 
Dilton. 
Thou determin’st weakness for no plea. Milton. 
When such occasions are, 
No plea must serve ; ’tis cruelty to spare. 
Denham. 
Whoever argues in defence of absolute power 
in a single person, though he offers the old plau- 
sible plea, that, it is his opinion, which he cannot 
help, unless he be convinced, ought to be treated 
as the common enemy of mankind. Swift. 
To Pieacu.f v.a. [ plesser, Fr. wréno, Gr. 
See To Piart.] To bend; to inter- 
weave. A word not in use, Dr. John- 
son says. But to pleach a hedge, is 
a common northern term for bend a 
hedge, and perhaps in other parts; 
meaning to bend down the branches so 
as to interweave them, and thus thicken 
the fence. 
Would’st thou be window’d in great Rome, and 
see 
Thy master thus, with pleach’d arms, bending 
down Y 
His corrigible neck ? Shakspeare. 
Steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honey-suckles ripen’d by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter. Shakspeare. 


To PLEAD.F »v. n. [plédier, pléder, old 
Fr. plaider, modern. Spenser uses the 
pret. pled, instead of pleaded. | 


1. To argue before a court of justice. 
With him — came 
Many grave persons that against her pled. 
Spenser, FQ. v.ix.43, 
To his accusations 
He pleaded still not guilty ; and alleg’d 
Many sharp reasons. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
O that one might plead for a man with God, 
as a man pleadeth for his neighbour ! Job, xvi, 21. 
OF beauty sing ; 
Let others govern or defend the state, 
Plead at the bar, or manage a debate. Granville. 
Lawyers and divines write down short notes, in 
order to preach or plead. Watts on the Mind. 


2. To speak in an argumentative or 
persuasive way for or against ; to reason 


with another. ’ 
Tam 
To plead for that, which I would not obtain. 
Shakspeare. 
Who is he that will plead with me? for now if 
I hold my tongue, I shall give up the ghost. 
Job, xiii. 19. 
Tf nature plead not in a parent’s heart, 
Pity my tears, and pity her desert, Dryden. 
Tt must be no ordinary way of reasoning, in a 
man that is pleading for the natural power of 
kings, and against all compact, to bring for proof 


told him, that they could not justly plead law 
of nations, for that they were not lawful enemies. 
Spenser on Ireland. 

If they will plead against me my reproach, 
know that God hath overthrown me. Job, xix. 5. 


3. To offer as an excuse. 


I will neither plead my age nor sickness, in ex- 
cuse of faults, 


Prea’DABLe.f adj. [from plead. French, 


plaidoyable.| Capable to be alleged in 
lea. 

A forest hath her court of attachments, swain- 
mote court, where matters are as pleadable and de- 
terminable as at Westminster-hall. 

Howell, Lett. iv. 15. 

There is something at least pleadable on this ac- 
count. South, Serm. vii. 178. 

I ought to be discharged from this information, 
because this privilege is pleadable at law. Dryden. 


Prea'peER.f x. s. [pléader, plédéour, an- 


cient French ; plaideur, modern. ] 


1. One who argues in a court of justice. 


The pledour and the pley shall faile. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B. 2. 
What a thing to laugh at, to see a judge or ser- 
jeant at the law in a short coate garded and pounced 
after the galiarde fashion, or an apprentise of the 
law or pleader come to the barre with a Millayne 
or French bonnet on his head set full of aglets ! 
Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 91. 
The brief with weighty crimes was charg’d, 
On which the pleader much enlarg’d. 
Swift, Miscell. 


2. One who speaks for or against. 


If you 
Would be your country’s pleader, your good 
tongue 

Might stop our countryman. Shaks. Coriol. 
’ The pleaders of scandal, like soldiers of fortune, 
aré engaged in every quarrel, where they stake 
nothing against the peace, order, and decency of 
others, but only their private fancy, opinion, and 
dislike. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 138. 
So fair a pleader any cause may gain. Dryden. 


Prea‘pine. n.s. [from plead.] Act or 


form of pleading. 
If the heavenly folk should know 
These pleadings in the court below. Swift, Miscell. 


PLEA'SANCE. n. S. [ plaisance, Fr.] Gaiety; 


pleasantry ; merriment. Obsolete. 
The lovely pleasance and the lofty pride 
Cannot expressed be by any art. 
Her words she drowned with laughing vain, 
And wanting grace in uttering of the same, 
‘That turned all her pleasance to a scoffing game. 
Spenser. 
O that men should put an enemy into their 


Dryden. | 


Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow. 
Addison. 
When this quality [pleasantry] is conspicuous 
in a man who has, to accompany it, manly and 
virtuous sentiments, there cannot be any thing 
which can give so pleasing gratification as the 
gaiety of such a person ; but when it is alone, and 
serves only to gild a crowd of ill qualities, there is 
no man so much to be avoided as your pleasant 
fellow. Spectator, No. 462. 


4. Gay; lively; merry. 


Let neither the power nor quality of the great, 
nor the wit of the pleasant, prevail with us to 
flatter the vices, or applaud the prophaneness 
of wicked men. Rogers. 


5. Trifling ; adapted rather to mirth than 


use. 

They, who would prove their idea of infinite to 
be positive, seem to do it by a pleasant argument, 
taken from the negation of an end, which being 
negative, the negation of it is positive. Locke. 


PLEA’SANTLY.T adv. [from pleasant.] 
1. In such a manner as to give delight. 


In sundry of his songes, he [lord Vaux] shew- 
eth the counterfait action very lively and pleasantly. 
Puttenham, Art. of Eng. Poesie, p. 51. 


2. Gaily ; merrily; in good humour. 


King James was wont pleasantly to say, that the 
duke of Buckingham had given him a secretary 
who could neither write nor read. Clarendon. 


3. Lightly ; ludicrously. 


Eustathius is of opinion that Ulysses speaks 
pleasantly to Elpenor. Broome. 


Prira’santness. n. s. [from pleasant.] 
1. Delightfulness ; state of being pleasant. 


_ Doth not the pleasantness of this place carry 
in itself sufficient reward ? Sidney. 


2. Gaiety ; cheerfulness ; merriment. 


It was refreshing, but composed, like the plea- 
santness of youth tempered with the gravity of age. 
Souths 

He would fain put on some pleasantness, but 
was not able to conceal his vexation. Tillotson. 


Priea'sAnTRY. x. s. [ plaisanterie, Fr.] 
1. Gaiety ; merriment. 


The harshness of reasoning is not a little softened 
and smoothed by the infusions of mirth and plea- 
saniry. Addison. 

Such kinds of pleasantry are disingenuous in 
criticism, the greatest masters appear serious and 
instructive. Addison. 


Spenser, | 2. Sprightly saying; lively talk. 


The grave abound in pleasantries, the dull in 
repartees and points of wit. Addison, Spect. 


To PLEASE. ». a. [ placeo, Latin; plaire, 


French.] 


mouths to steal away their brains! that we should | 1. To delight ; to gratify ; to humour. 


with joy, pleasance, revel, and applause, transform 
ourselves into beasts ! Shakspeare. 


PLEA/SANT.F adj. [plaisant, French. ] 
1. Delightful; giving delight. 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


They please themselves in the children of 
strangers. Isaiah, ii. 6.. 
Whether it were a whistling wind, or a pleasing 
fall of water running violently. Wisdom, xvii. 18. 
Thou canst not be so pleas’d at liberty, 
As I shall be to find thou dar’st be free. Dryden. 
Leave such to trifle with more grace and ease, 
Whom folly pleases, and whose follies please, Pope: 


se oa 


2. To satisfy ; to content. 
Doctor Pinch 
Establish him in his true sense again, 
And I will please you what you will demand. 
Shakspeare. 

What next I bring shall please 
Thy wish exactly to thy heart’s desire. 

Milton, P. L. 
3. To obtain favour from: to be pleased 
with, is to approve ; to favour. 

This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased. St. Matt. iii. 17, 
~ T have seen thy face, and thou wast pleased with 
me. Gen. xxxiii. 10, 

Fickle their state whom God 
Most favours: who can please him long ? 
Milton, P. I. 
4, Tobe Puzasep. To like. A word of 
ceremony. 

Many of our most skilful painters were pleased 
to recommend this author to me, as one who per- 
fectly understood the rules of painting. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
To PLEASE. v. 7. 
J. To give pleasure. 
What pleasing seem’d, for her now pleases more. 
Milton, P. L. 

I found something that was more pleasing in 

them than my ordinary productions. Dryden. 
2, To gain approbation. 

They shall not offer wine-offerings to the Lord ; 
neither shall they be pleasing unto him. 

Hosea, ix. 4. 
3. To like; to choose. 

Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 

Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 
Pope. 


4. To condescend ; to comply. A word of 


ceremony. ' 
Please you, lords, 
In sight of both our battles we may meet. Shaks, 
The first words that I learnt were, to express 
my desire, that he would please to give me my 
liberty. Swift. 
PLEA’sEDLY.* adv. [from pleased.] Ina 
way to be delighted. 
He that would be pleasedly innocent, must re- 
frain from the taste of offence. Feltham, Res. ii. 40. 
Prea’ser.j x. s. [from please.] One that 
courts favour; one that endeavours to 


please, or actually pleases. 
Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers. 
Col. iii, 22. 
No. man was more a pleaser of all men, to whom 
he [St. Paul] became all honest things, that he 
might gain some. 
Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 190. 
Pira’sEMAN. n. s. [ please and man.] A 
pickthank ; an officious fellow. 
Some carry-tale, some pleaseman, some slight 


zany, 
That knows the trick to make my lady laugh, 
Told our intents. Shakspeare, L. Lab. Lost. 
PLEA’sINGLY. adv. (from pleasing.) In 
such a manner as to give delight. 
Pleasingly troublesome thought and remem- 
brance have been to me since I left you. Suckling. 
Thus to herself she pleasingly began. 
Milton, P. L. 
The end of the artist is pleasingly to deceive the 
eye. Dryden. 
He gains all points, who pleasingly confounds, 
Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds. Pope. 
Priea’stneness.f x. s. [from pleasing. ] 
Quality of giving delight. 
The bitterness of repulsion is sweetened with 
the pleasingness of compellations, 
Feltham, Res. i. 8. 
It is not the pleasingness or suitableness of a 
doctrine to our tempers or interests that can vouch 
it to be true. South, Serm, vii, 131, 
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PLEASURABLE. adj. [from pleasure.] 
Delightful; full of pleasure. 


Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well 
as pleasurable. Bacon. 

It affords a pleasurable habitation in every part, 
and that is the line ecliptic. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

There are that the compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures; so the blended streams, 
Each mutually correcting each, create 


A pleasurable medley. Philips. 
Our ill-judging thought, 
Hardly enjoys the pleasurable taste. Prior. 


PLEA’sURABLY.* adv. [from pleasurable. ] 
With pleasure ; with delight. 

It is impossible to live pleasurably, without liv- 
ing prudently, and honourably, and justly ; or to 
live prudently, and honourably, and justly, without 
living pleaswrably. 

Harris, Three Treat. Notes, § 46. 
PLEA’SURABLENESS.* n. 5. [from pleasur- 
able.| Quality of affording pleasure. 

Every man.ought so to improve his progress in 
what is just and right, as to be able to discern the 
fraud and feigned pleasurableness of the bad, and 
to choose and follow what is good and warrant- 
able. Feltham, Res. ii. 61. 

The whole sweetness and pleasurableness of it 
secretly let out. Hammond, Works, iv. 533. 


PLEA’SURE. n. s. [ plaisir, French.] 
1. Delight; gratification of the mind or 


senses. 

Pleasure, in general, is the consequent appre- 
hension of a suitable object, suitably applied to a 
rightly disposed faculty. South. 

A cause of men’s taking pleasure in the sins of 
others, is, that poor spiritedness that accompanies 
guilt. South. 

In hollow caves sweet Echo quiet lies ; 

Her name with pleasure once she taught the shore, 
Now Daphne’s dead, and pleaswre is no more. 
Pope. 
2. Loose gratification. 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 
And yet seem cold. Shakspeare. 
Behold yon simpering dame, 
That minces virtue, and does shake the head 
To hear of pleasure’s name. Shaksp. K. Lear. 
Not sunk in carnal pleasure. Milton, P. L. 


3. Approbation. 
The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him. 
Psalms. 
4, What the will dictates. 
Use your pleasure; if your love do not per- 
suade you to come, let not my letter. 
; Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
He will do his pleasure on Babylon. Js. xlviii. 


5. Choice; arbitrary will. 

We ascribe not only effects depending on the 
natural period of time unto arbitrary calculations, 
and such as vary at pleaswre, but confirm our tenets 
by the uncertain account of others. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Half their fleet offends 
His open side, and high above him shews ; 
Upon the rest at pleasure he descends, 
And doubly harm’d, he double harm bestows, 
Dryden. 

Raise tempests at your pleasure. Dryden. 

We can at pleasure move several parts of our 
bodies. Locke. 

All the land in their dominions being acquired 
by conquest, was disposed by them according to 
their pleasure. t Arbuthnot. 

PLEA‘SURE-GROUND.* 7. s. Ground laid 
out in a pleasing or ornamental manner, 
near a mansion. A modern term. 

As to any rivalship which has been supposed 
to have subsisted between the Lyttelton family 
and Mr, Shenstone, in regard to their several 
pleasure-grounds, and which has been so particu- 
larly aggravated in Dr, Johnson’s account, [of 
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Shenstone,] nothing can be conceived more ridi- 
culous. Graves, Recollect. of Shenstone, p. 83. 
Yo Prea'sure. v. a. [from the noun.| To 
please; to gratify. This word, though 
supported by good authority, is, I think, 
inelegant. 
Things, thus set in order, 
Shall further thy harvest, and pleasure thee best. 
Tusser. 
I count it one of my greatest afflictions, that I 
cannot pleaswre such an honourable gentleman. 
Shakspeare. 
Tf what pleases him, shall pleasure you, 
Fight closer, or good faith you’ll catch a blow. 
‘ Shakspeare. 
When the way of pleasuring and displeasuring 
lieth by the favourite, it is impossible any should 


be overgreat. Bacon. 
Nay, the birds’ rural musick too 

Is as melodious and as free, 

As if they sung to pleaswre you. Cowley. 


Nothing is difficult to love; it will make a man 
cross his own inclinations to pleasure them whom 
he loves. Tillotson. 

PiEa’suREFUL. adj. [pleasure and full.| 
Pleasant ; delightful. Obsolete. 

This country, for the fruitfulness of the land 
and the conveniency of the sea, hath been reputed 
a very commodious and pleasureful country, 

Abbot, Desc. of the World. 

PLEA’suRIsT.* n. 5. [from pleasure. | One 

devoted to mere worldly pleasure. Not 
in use. 

Let intellectual contents exceed the delights, 
wherein mere pleasurists place their paradise. 

Brown, Chr. Mor. iii. 23. 
PLEBETAN. x. s. [plebeien, Fr. plebeius, 
Latin.] One of the lower people. 

You’re plebeians, if they be senators. Shaks. 

Upon the least intervals of peace, the quarrels 
between the nobles and the plebeians would revive. 

Swift. 
PLEBE'IAN. adj. 
1. Popular; consisting of mean persons. 

As swine are to gardens, so are tumults to par- 
liaments, and plebeian concourses to publick coun: 
sels. King Charles. 

2. Belonging to the lower ranks. 
He through the midst unmark’d, 
In shew pledeian angel militant 
Of lowest order, 
3. Vulgar; low ; common. 

To apply notions philosophical to plebeian terms ; 
or to say, where the notions cannot fitly be recon- 
ciled, that there wanteth a term or nomenclature 
for it, as the ancients used, they be but shifts of 
ignorance. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The differences of mouldable and not mould- 
able, scissible and not scissible, are plebeian no- 
tions. Bacon. 

Dishonour not the vengeance I design’d. 

A queen ! and own a base plebeian mind ! Dryden. 


PLEBEIANCE.* n. s. [from plebezan.| The 
lower order of persons ina state. Not 
now in use. : 

Having extinguish’d all the distinctions betwixt 
nobility and plebeiance. 
Learned Summary on Du Bartas, (1621 Se ret 

Piecx.* n.s. A place. Craven and Lan- 
cashire dialects. 

PLEDGE.} x. s. [Dr. Johnson offers the 
Fr. pleige, and Ital. pzaggia, as the ori- 
ginal of our word; and as the old Fr. 
word is plage, or plege, some of the 
French etymologists pretend that it 
comes from the Lat. plage, nets; be- 
cause a surety, or pledged person, is 
entangled. Lacombe asserts that we 
borrow our word from the French. But 


Milton, P. L. 
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Serenius derives pledge from the Sax. 
verb plhcan, spondere, oppignerare ; 
pflegen, Germ., fidem dare. And thus 

also Mr. Tooke deduces pledge as the 
past participle, i.e. pleght, from phihvan. 
Mr. Brand inclines to the French ety- 
mology. | ‘ 

1, Any thing put to pawn. 

2, A gage; any thing given by way of 
warrant or security; a pawn. 

These men at the first were only pitied ; the 
great humility, zeal, and devotion, which appeared 
to be in them, was in all men’s opinion a pledge 
of their harmless meaning. Hooker. 

If none appear to prove upon thy person 
Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons; 
There is my pledge, Pll prove it on thy heart. 

Shakspeare. 

That voice — their liveliest pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers. Milton, P. L. 

Money is necessary both for counters and for 
pledges, and carrying with it even reckoning and 
security. Locke. 

Hymen shall be aton’d, shall join two hearts, 
And Aribert shall be the pledge of peace. Rowe. 

The deliverance of Israel out of Egypt by the 
ministry of Moses, was intended for a type and 
pledge of the spiritual deliverance which was to 
come by Christ. Nelson. 

3. A surety; a bail; an hostage. 

What purpose could there be of treason, when 

the Guianians offered to leave pledges, six for one? 
Ralegh. 

Good sureties will we have for thy return, 

And at thy pledges’ peril keep thy day. Dryden. 
4. An invitation to drink, by accepting the 
cup or health after another. 

‘As he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. — Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

You put me in mind now of a very necessary 
office, which I will propose in your pledge, sir ; 
the health of that honourable countess, and the 
sweet lady that sat by her, sir. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour. 


To Pxuxpvar.t v.a. [ pleger, old Fr. pfledgen, 
Germ. See Prepee.] 
1. To put in pawn. 
Asleep and naked as‘an Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole a gem away ; 
He pledg’d it to the knight; the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. 
Pope. 


2. To give as warrant or security. 
3, Tosecure by a pledge ; to give surety 
for. 
We should not be hasty in pledging our neigh- 
bour, except we know him well. 
Outred, Tr. of Cope on Proverbs, (1580,) fol. 83, 
I accept her ; 
And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 
Shakspeare. 
4, To invite to drink, by accepting the cup 
or health after another. 
: The fellow, that 
Parts bread with him, and pledges 
The breath of him in a divided draught, 
Ts the readiest man to kill him. —_Shaks. Timon. 
To you, noble lord of Westmoreland. 
— I pledge your grace. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 


That flexanimous orator began the king of 


Homebia’s health; he presently pledg’d it. 
Howell, Voc. For. 


Here’s to thee, Dick; this whining love despise ; 
Pledge me, my friend, and drink till thou be’st wise. 
Cowley. 
Pre'pcer.* x. s. [from pledge.] 
1. One who offers a pledge. 


2, One who accepts the invitation to drink 


after another. 
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If the pledger be inwardlie sicke, or haye some 
infirmitie, whereby too much drinke doo empayre 
his health. 

Gascoigne, Del. Diet for Drunkards, (1576). 
Pre'peer. n. s. [ plagghe, Dutch.] A small 


mass of lint. 

I applied a pledget of basilicon. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

Pue’taps. 7 2. s. [ Pleiades, Lat. rhetadec, 

PLEIADES. Gr.] A northern constel- 
lation. 

The Pleiades before him dane’d, 

Shedding sweet influence, Milton, P. L. 

Then sailors quarter’d heav’n, and found a 

name 
For pleiads, hyads, and the northern car. Dryden. 
Prelva.* adj. [ plenus, Lat.] Full; com- 
plete. Not in use. 

This free and plenal act I make. 

Beaumont, Psyche, (1651,) p. 154. 

This was the time when heaven’s whole host to 

fair 
And plenal view of Him advanced were. 
Beaumont, Psyche, p- 269. 
Pre/NARILy. adv. [from plenary.) Fully ; 
completely. 

The cause is made a plenary cause, and ought 
to be determined plenarily. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Pue’nariness. n. s. [from plenary.| Ful- 
ness ; completeness. 

Pre’Narty.* n.s. [from plenus, Lat. ] State 
of a benefice when occupied. 

Which seisin or possession it was impossible 
for the true patron to remove by any possessory 
action, or other means, during the plenarly or ful- 
ness of the church. Blackstone. 


PLENARY. adj. [from plenus, Latin. ] 
Full; complete. 

T am far from denying that compliance on my 
part, for plenary consent it was not, to his de- 
struction. King Charles. 

The cause is made a plenary cause. Ayliffe. 

A treatise on a subject should be plenary or full, 
so that nothing may be wanting, nothing which is 
proper omitted. Watts. 

Prrwary. n.s. Decisive procedure. 

Institution without induction does not make a 
plenary against the king, where he has a title to 
present. Ayliffe. 

PLE/NILUNE.* n.s. [plenilunium, Lat. ] 
A full moon. A pedantical expression. 
Whose glory (like a lasting plenilune) 
Seems ignorant of what it is to wane. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels. 
Prenitu'Nary. adj. [from plenilunium, 
Lat.] Relating to the full moon. 

If we add the two Egyptian days in every. 
month, the interlunary and plenilwnary exemp- 
tions, there would arise above an hundred more. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Prenrvotence-f | x. s. [from plenus and 
PLENY POTENCY. potentia, Lat.| Ful- 


ness of power. 

A whole parliament assembled by election, and 
endued with the plenipotence of a free nation, to 
make laws, not to be denied laws. 

Milton, Eiconoclast. § 6. 

I know his grand asylum is the plenipotency, if 
not omnipotency, of the two houses of parliament. 

Bp. Gauden, Susp. Eccl. Angl. (1659,) p- 674. 

Prenrpotent. adj. [plenipotens, Lat.] 
Invested with full power. 

My substitutes I send you, and create 
Plenipotent on earth, of matchless might 
Issuing from me. Milton, P. L 

PLenrpoTe’NTIARY. 7.5. [ plenipotentiare, 
French.] A negotiator invested with 
full power. 
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They were only the plenipotentiary monks of 

the patriarchal monks. Stilling fleet. 

PLeNIPOTE’NTIARY.* adj. Having the 
powers of a plenipotentiary. 

Now blessings on you all, ye peaceful stars, 
Which meet at last so kindly, and dispense 
Your universal gentle influence, 

To calm the stormy wind, and still the rage of 

wars 

Nor, whilst around the continent 

Plenipotentiary beams ye sent, 

Did your pacifick lights disdain 

In their large treaty to contain 

The world apart, o’er which do reign 

Your seven fair brethren of great Charles bis wain. 

Cowley, Ode on the Rest. of K. Charles If. 

To Pir NisH.* v. a. [plenir, old French.] 

To replenish ; to fill. 

If thou beest for dainties, how art thou then for 
spread tables and plenished flaggons? 

Reeve, God's Plea for Nineveh, (1657.) 
PieNist. 2.5. [from plenus, Lat.] One 
that holds all space to be full of matter. 

Those spaces, which the yvacuists would have 
empty, because devoid of air, the plenists do not 
prove replenished with subtle matter by any sen- 
sible effects. Boyle. 

Pienitupe. n. s. [plenitudo, from plenus, 
Lat. plenitude, Fr. - 
1. Fulness; the contrary to vacuity. 

Tf there were every where an absolute plenitude 
and density without any pores, between the parti- 
cles of bodies, all bodies of equal dimensions 
would contain an equal quantity of matter, and 
consequently be equally ponderous. Beniley. 

2, Repletion; animal fulness ; plethory. 

Relaxation from plenitude is cured by spare diet. 

Arbuthnot. 
3. Exuberance; abundance. 

The plenitude of the pope’s power of dispensing 

was the main question, Bacon, Henry VII. 
4, Completeness. 
The plenitude of William’s fame 
Can no accumulated stores receive. Prior. 
PLE’'NTEOUS.} adj. [plentieux, old Fr. 
See PLenry.] 
1. Copious; exuberant ; abundant; plen- 
tiful. 

Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 
Unnam’d in heaven, now plenteous as thou seest 
These acts of hateful strife ! Milton, P.L. 

Labouring the soil, and reaping plenteous crop. 

Milton, P.L. 
Two plenteous fountains the whole prospect 
crown’d ; 
This through the gardens leads its streams around. 
: Pope. 
2. Fruitful ; fertile. 

Take up the fifth part of the land in the. seven 

plenteous years. Gen. xli. 34. 
Piy’NrEousLy. adv. [from plenteous.] 
Copiously ; abundantly ; exuberantly ; 
plentifully. 
Thy due from me is tears, 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderness 
Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteously. Shaks. 

God created the great whales and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteously 
The waters generated. Milton, P.L. 

God proves us in this life, that he may the more 
plenteously reward us in the next. 

+ Wake, Prep. for Death. 

PLe‘NTEOUSNEsS. 7.5. [from plenteous.] 


. 


Abundance ; fertility ; plenty. 
The seven years of plenteousness in Egypt were 
ended, Gen. xli, 53. 
Piewtirut, adj. [plenty and full.] Co- 
pious; abundant; exuberant; fruitful. 
This is rather used in prose than plen- 
teous, 
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To Amalthea he gave a country, bending like 
a horn; whence the tale of Amalthea’s plentiful 
horn. Ralegh. 

He that is plentiful in expences, will hardly be 
preserved from decay. Bacon, Ess. 

If it be a long winter, it is commonly a more 
plentiful year. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

When they had a plentiful harvest, the farmer 
had hardly any corn. TL? Estrange. 

Alcibiades was a young man of noble birth, ex- 
cellent education, and a plentiful fortune. Swift. 

PLY NTIFULLY. adv. [from plentiful.] Co- 
~piously ; abundantly. 

They were not multiplied before, but they were 
at that time plentifully increased. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Bern is plentifully furnished with water, there 
being a great multitude of fountains. 

Addison on Italy. 
PLENTIFULNESS.T x. s. [from plentiful. ] 
The state of being plentiful; abundance; 

’ fertility. 

The right natural definition of a wise habit, is 
nothing else but a plentifulness and promptness, in 
the storehouse of the mind, of clear imaginations 
well fixed. Wotton, Survey of Education. 


PLENTY.+ x. s. [plenté, old Fr. from 
plenus, Lat. “The plentee of faith.” 
Wicliffe, Heb. x. from plenus, Lat. full. ] 


1. Abundance; such a quantity as is more 
than enough. 
Peace, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties and joyful birth. 
Shakspeare. 

What makes land, as well as other things, dear, 
is plenty of buyers, and but few sellers; and so 
plenty of sellers and few buyers makes land cheap. 

Locke. 
9. Fruitfulness ; exuberance. 
The teeming clouds 
Descend in gladsome plenty o’er the world. 
Thomson. 
3. It is used, I think barbarously, for plen- 
tiful. 

To grass with thy calves, 

Where water is plenty. Tusser, Husbandry. 

If reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I 

_ would give no man a reason on compulsion. 
i Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
4, A state in which enough is had and en- 
joyed. 
_ Ye shall eat in plenty and be satisfied, and praise 
the Lord. Joel, ii. 26. 
Whose grievance is satiety of ease, 
Freedom their pain, and plenty their disease. 
: y Harte. 
PLE’ONASM.F 2. s. [pleonasme, French; 
pleonasmus, Lat.] <A figure of rhetorick, 
by which more words are used than are 
necessary. 

The pleonasm, as used by these noble authors, is 
so far from obscuring or flattering the discourse, 
that it makes the sense intelligible and clear, and 
heightens the emphasis of the expression. 

i Blackwall, Sacr. Class. i. 73. 

Such poetry must abound so much in pleonasms 

and repetitions, that it is impossible to make them 
appear either forcibly or gracefully in English 
verse, Mason on Church Musick, p. 180, 
Preona!stTIcaL.* adj. [from pleonasm.] 
Belonging to the pleonasm ; redundant. 
The particle 3¢ is pleonastical in Acts, xi. 17. 
_ And we may believe for that reason is not found 
in several manuscripts and versions ; but being in 
the major part, it ought to be retained in the text, 
especially since it is pleonastical in the most au- 
thentick and noble writers. 
eee Blackwall, Sacr. Class. i, 144. 
PLEoNa’sTICALLY.* adv. [from pleonas- 
tical. | _ Redundantly. 
VOL. III. 
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The noblest classicks use this particle pleonasti- 
cally. Blackwall, Sacr. Class. i. 142. 


PLERO’PHORY.* 7.8. [wAnpogpopia, Gr.] Firm 


persuasion. 
A plerophory of Antichrist’s false doctrine. 
Shelford, Learned Discourses, (1635,) p. 317. 
How haye we known presumptuous spirits that 
have thought themselves carried with a plerophory 
of faith, when their sails have been swelled only 
with the wind of their own self-love. 
Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 279. 
We find, in Scripture, false prophets as much 
pretending plerophories, and strength of persuasion, 
as the true. Spencer, on Vulg. Proph.p. 79. 
Abraham had a plerophory, that, what was pro- 
mised, God was able to perform, 
: Barrow, vol. ii. S. 4. 


Presu. x. s. [A word used by Spenser 


instead of plash, for the conveniency of 
rhyme.] A puddle; a boggy marsh. 
Out of the wound the red blood flowed fresh, 


That underneath his feet soon made a purple plesh. 
: Spenser. 


PLE’THORA. x. s. [from mAysoea, Gr-] 


The state in which the vessels are fuller 
of humours than is agreeable to a natural 
state of health; it arises either from a 
diminution of some natural evacuations, 
or from debauch and feeding higher or 
more in quantity than the ordinary 
powers of the viscera can digest: eva- 
cuations and exercise are its remedies. 

The diseases of the fluids are a plethora, or too 
great abundance of laudable juices. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Piernoretick.f } adj. [from plethora, 

Pretuo Rick. $ Fr. plethorique. Dr. 

Johnson places the accent on the second 

syllable of plethorick, as Goldsmith also 

does. But it is now usually placed on 
the first.] Having a full habit. 

The fluids, as they consist of spirit, water, salts, 
oil, and terrestrial parts, differ according to the 
redundance of the whole or of any of these; and 
therefore the plethorick are phlegmatick, oily, 
saline, earthy or dry. Arbuthnot. 

At last the nation found, with fruitless skill, 
Its former strength was but plethorick ill. 

Goldsmith, Traveller. 
Pur'rHory.f n. s. [plethore, Fr. from 
aAnvépa.| Fulness of habit. 

The appetite falls down like a horseleech, when 
it is ready to burst with putrefaction and an un- 
wholesome plethory. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 59. 

In too great repletion, the elastick force of the 
tube throws the fluid with too great a force, and 
subjects the animal to the diseases depending on a 
plethory. Arbuthnot. 

Pie’vin. n.s. [plevin, old Fr. plevina, low 
Lat.] In law, a warrant or assurance. 
See REPLEVIN. Dict. 


PLEURISY. 2. s. [wadevgitsc, Gr. pleu- 

resié, Fr, pleuritis, Lat. | 
Pleurisy is an inflammation of the 

pleura, though it is hardly distinguish- 
able from an inflammation of any other 
part of the breast, which are all from 
the same cause, a stagnated blood ; and 
are to be remedied by evacuation, sup- 
puration, or expectoration, or all toge- 
ther. Quincy. 

Coa adj. [from pleurisy. Fr. 

PLEU RITICK. pleuritique. | 

1. Diseased with a pleurisy, 


PLYABLE.} adj. 
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One is sick—of the pleuritical stitches of envy ; 
one of the contracting cramp of covetousness ; 
another of the atrophy of unproficiency. 

Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 

The viscous matter, which lies like leather upon 
the extravasated blood of pleuritick people, may be 
dissolved by a due degree of heat. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2. Denoting a pleurisy. 


His blood was pleuritical, it had neither colour 
nor consistence. Wiseman, Surgery. 


Prrasiiity.* n.s. [from pliadle.| Flex- 


ibility ; pliableness. 

[ pliable, from plier, 
Fr. to bend.] 

1. Easy to be bent; flexible. 

Though an act be never so sinful, they will strip 
it of its guilt, and make the very law so pliable and 
bending, that it shall be impossible to be broke. 

South. 

Whether the different motions of the animal 
spirits may have any effect on the mould of the 
face, when the lineaments are pliable and tender, 
I shall leave to the curious. Addison. 

2. Flexible of disposition ; easy to be per- 
suaded. 

Pliable she promised to be. 

More, Life of the Soul, iii. 47. 
PLUABLENESS. n. s. [from pliable.) 
1. Flexibility ; easiness to be bent. 
9. Flexibility of mind. 

God’s preventing graces, which have thus fitted 
the soil for the kindly seeds-time, planted pliable- 
ness, humility in the heart. Hammond. 

Compare — the ingenious pliableness to virtuous 
counsels in youth, as it comes fresh and untainted 
out of the hands of nature, with the confirmed ob- 
stinacy in most sorts of sin, that is to be found in 
an aged sinner, South, Serm. 

Pirancy. n.s. [from pliant.] Easiness 
to be bent. 

Had not exercise been necessary, nature would 
not have given such an activity to the limbs, and 
such a pliancy to every part, as produces those 
compressions and extensions necessary for the pre- 
servation of such a system. Addison, Spect. 

PLYANT. adj. [pliant, Fr.] 
1. Bending; tough; flexile; flexible ; 
lithe ; limber. 

An anatomist promised to dissect a woman’s 
tongue, and examine whether the fibres may not 
be made up of a finer and more pliant thread. 

Addison, Spect. 
2. Easy to take a form. 
Particles of heav’nly fire, 
Or earth but new divided from the sky, 
And pliant still retain’d th’ ethereal energy. 
Dryden. 
As the wax melts that to the flame I hold, 
Pliant and warm may still her heart remain, 
Soft to the print, but ne’er turn hard again. 
: Granville. 
3. Easily complying, 

In languages the tongue is more pliant to all 
sounds, the joints more supple to all feats of ac- 
tivity, in youth than afterwards. Bacon, Essays. 

Those, who bore bulwarks on their backs, 

Now practise ey’ry pliant gesture, 
Op’ning their trunk for ev’ry tester. Swift, Miscel. 


4, Easily persuaded, 


The will was then ductile and pliant to right 
reason, it met the dictates of a clarified under- 
standing halfway, South. 

Pir‘antness. 2.5. [from pliant.] Flex- 
ibility ; toughness. 

Greatness of weight, closeness of parts, fixation, 
pliantness, or softness. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

PLI'CA.* n.s. (Lat. plique, old Fr.] A 
disease of the hair, said to be almost 
peculiar to Poland; and called. plica 
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Polonica. “It begun first, not many 
ears ago, in Poland.” Bolton’s Last 
Worke, 1633, p. 40. 


Many diseases — altogether unknown to Galen 
and Hippocrates: as, small-pox, plica, sweating 
sickness, &c. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 6. 

Puica TIon.f ve s. (plicatura, Lat. from 
Pri’cATURE. plico, to fold. Dr. John- 
son says, that plication is used some- 
where in Richardson’s Clarissa. It may 
be added, that it is an old French word. 
Of plicature Dr. Johnson has merely 
noticed the existence, without example. | 
Fold; double. 
No man can unfold 
The many plicatures so closely press’d. 
More, Song of the Soul, i. i. 18. 
Puirers. n.s. pl. [from ply.] An instru- 
ment by which any thing is laid hold on 
to bend it. 

Pliers are of two sorts, flat-nosed and 
round-nosed ; their office is to hold and 
fasten upon a small work, and to fit it in 
its place: the round-nosed pliers are 
used for turning or boring wire or small 
plate into a circular form. Moxon. 

I made a detention by a small pair of pliers. 

Wiseman. 
To PLIGHT. »v. a. [plihcan, Sax. See 
PLEDGE. | 
1. To pledge; to give as surety. 
He plighted his right hand 
Unto another love, and to another land. Spenser. 
Saint Withold 
Met the night mare, and her ninefold, 
Bid her alight, 
And her troth plight. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
J again in Henry’s royal name, 
Give thee her hand for sign of plighted faith. 
Shakspeare. 


Here my inviolable faith I plight, 
Lo, thou be my defence, I, thy delight. Dryden. 
New loves you seek, 
New vows to plight, and plighted vows to break, 
Dryden. 
Yl never mix my plighted hands with thine, 
While such a cloud of mischiefs hangs about us. 
Addison. 
9. To braid; to weave. [from plico, Lat. 
whence to ply or bend, and plight, pleight, 
or plait, a fold or flexure. Dr. John- 
son. — But see Jo Prair.] 
With a trewlove, plited many a folde, 
She smote me through the very heart. 
Chaucer, Court of Loves 
Her head she fondly would aguize 
With gaudy girlonds, or flesh flowrets dight 
About her neck, or rings of rushes plight. 
Spenser, I’. Q. 
I took it for a fairy vision 
OF some gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow liye, 
And play i’ the plighted clouds. Milton, Comus. 
She [Boadicea] wore a plighted garment of di- 
vers colours. Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 2. 
Puieut.f 2. s- [This word Skinner ima- 
gines to be derived from the Teut. 
plicht, office or employment ; but Junius 
observes, that plihc, Saxon, signifies dis- 
tress or pressing danger; whence, I 
suppose, plight was derived, it being 
generally used in a bad sense. ] 


1. Condition ; state. 
When as the careful dwarf had told, 
And made ensample of their mournful sight 
Unto his master, he no longer would 


There dwell in peril of like painful plight, Spenser. 
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I think myself in better plight for a lender than 

you are. Shakspeare. 
Beseech your highness, 

My women may be with me ; for, you see, 

My plight requires it. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

They in lowliest plight repentant stood 
Praying. Milton, P. L. 

Thou must not here 
Lie in this miserable loathsome plight. 
Milton, S. A. 

Most perfect hero tried in heaviest plight 
Of labours huge and hard. Milton, Ode. 

2. Good case. 

Who abusethhis cattle and starves them for meat, 
By carting or plowing, his gaine is not great; 
Where he that with labour can use them aright, 
Hath gaine to his comfort, and cattel in plight. 

Tusser. 

When a traveller and his horse are in heart and 
plight, when his purse is full, and the day before 
him, he takes the road only where it is clean or con- 


venient. Swift, Tale of a Tub; § xi. 
3. Pledge; gage. [from To plight, to 
pledge. ] 
That lord, whose hand must take my plight, shall 
carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 


Shakspeare. 

4, A fold; a pucker; a double; a purfle; 

a plait. [from T'o plight, to braid. ] 
Yelad, for fear of scorching air, 

All in a silken camus, lily white, 

Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Spenser. 

5. A garment of some kind. Obsolete. 
Dr. Johnson.— Probably a mantle or 
plaid. See Prarp. 

Because my wrack 
Chanc’t on his father’s shore, he let not lack 
My plight, or coate, or cloake, or any thing 
Might cherish heat in me. Chapman. 

PrYcutTer.* n.s. [from plight.) ~A 
pledger; that which plights. 

To let a fellow that will take rewards, 

And say, God quit you, be familiar with 
My playfellow, your hand ; this kingly seal, 
And plighter of high hearts ! Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 

To PLim.* v. n. 

1. To swell; to increase in bulk. Grose 
cites this expression as peculiar to the 
Exmore dialect: but it is used in other 
parts of England, and is apparently a 
corruption of plump. So Cotgrave in 
V. Potelé, “ plump, full, fleshy, plumme:” 
And hence plim: Thus, the bacon will 
plim in the pot. 

2. To plumb or fathom with a plummet. 
Wilbraham, Cheshire Gloss. 

Puintu.f 2s. [wrbSoc, Gr. plinthe, Vr.) 
In architecture, is that square member 
which serves as a foundation to the base 
of a pillar; Vitruvius calls the upper 

art or abacus of the Tuscan pillar, a 
plinth, because it resembles a square 
tile: moreover, the same denomination 
is sometimes given to a thick wall, 
wherein there are two or three bricks 
advanced in form of a plant-band. 
Harris. — This word is placed among 
the hard words requiring explanation in 
Sylvester’s Du Bart. 1621, p. 671- 

These edifices between every ninth or tenth row 
of plinths have a layer of straw, and sometimes the 
smaller branches of palms. 

Bryant, Analys. Anc. Myth. iii. 46. 

To PLOD. ».n. [ploeghen, Dutch. Skin- 
ner. | 

1. To toil; to moil; to drudge ; to travel. 
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A plodding diligence brings us sooner to our 
journey’s end, than a fluttering way of advancing 
by starts. L, Estrange. 

He knows better than any man, what is not to 
be written; and never hazards himself so far as to 
fall, but plods on deliberately, and, as a grave man 
ought, puts his staff before him. 

Dryden, State of Innocence. 

The unletter’d christian, who believes in gross, 
Plods on to heav’n, and ne’er is at a loss. Dryden. 

Some stupid, plodding, money-loving wight, 
Who wins their hearts by knowing black from 

white. Young. 


3. To travel laboriously. 
Rogues, plod away o’the hoof, seek shelter, pack. 


Shakspeare. 
If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? Shakspeare. 


Hast thou not held my stirrup? 
Bare-headed, plodded by my foot-cloth mule, 
And thought thee happy when I shook my head? 

Shakspeare. 
Ambitious love hath so in me offended, 
That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon, 
With sainted vow my faults to have amended. 


Shakspeare. 
3. To study closely and dully. 
He plods to turn his am’rous suit 

T? a plea in law, and prosecute. Hudibras. 


She reason’d without plodding long, 
Nor ever gave her judgement wrong. 
Swift, Misceil. 
Puo’pper. xn. s. [from plod.] A dull, 
heavy, laborious man. 
Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep search’d with saucy looks ; 
What have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from other’s books ? Shaks. 
Pio'ppine.* n. s. [from Jo plod.] The 
act of studying closely and dully. 
Universal plodding prisons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries ; 
As motion and long-during action tires 
The sinewy vigour of the traveller. Shakspeare. 
We can print here old John Buridane’s plod- 
dings upon the ethicks ; but matters that entrench 
nearer upon true divinity, must be more strictly 
overseen. 
Dr. Prideaux to Abp. Usher, Lett. ps 399. 
Prook.* n. s. [plucan, Gael.] A pimple: 
hence plooky and plooky-faced, pimpled. 
Northern words. Grose, and Brockett. 
PLOT.} x. s. [In the first and second 
senses from plat. See Prat.} 
1. A small extent of ground. 
It was a chosen plot of fertile land, 
Amongst wide waves set like a little nest, 
As if it had by nature’s cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the rest. 
Spenser- 
Plant ye with alders or willowes a plot, 
Where yearly as needeth mo poles may be got. 


ves Tusser. 
This liketh moory plots, delights in sedgy bowers. 
Drayton. 

Many unfrequented plots there are, 
Fitted by kind for rape and villany. Shaks. 


Were there but this single plot to lose, 
This mould of Marcius, they to dust should grindit, 
And throw it against the wind. Shakspeare. 

When we mean to build, 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model, 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then we must rate the cost of the erection. Shaks. 

Weeds grow notin the wild, uncultivated waste, 
but in garden plots, under the negligent hand of a 
gardener. Locke. 

2. A plantation laid out. 

Some goddess inhabiteth this region, who is the 
soul of this soil; for neither is any less than a god- 
dess worthy to be shrined in such a heap of plea- 
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sures; nor any less than a goddess could have 
made it so perfect a plot. Sidney. 

3. A form; ascheme; aplan. [ plat, Teut. 
exemplar. ] 

The law of England never was properly ap- 
plied unto the Irish nation, as by a purposed plot 
of government, but as they could insinuate and 
steal themselves under the same by their humble 
carriage. Spenser on Ireland. 

4. [Imagined by Skinner to be derived 
from platform, but evidently contracted 
from complot, Fr. Dr. Johnson. — Plot 
is plighted: as, a plighted agreement ; 
any agreement, to the performance of 
which the parties have plighted their 
faith to each other. Mr. H. Tooke, 
Div. of Purl. ii. 129.] A conspiracy; a 

-secret design formed against another. 

I have o’erheard a plot of death upon him. 

Shakspeare. 

Easy seems the thing to every one, 

That nought could cross their plot, or them sup- 
press. Daniel. 

O think what anxious moments pass between, 
The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods ! 

O ’tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Made up of horrour all, and big with death. 

Addison. 

5. An intrigue; an affair complicated, in- 

volved, and embarrassed ; the story of a 

play, comprising an artful involution of 

affairs, unravelled at last by some un- 

expected means. 

Nothing must be sung between the acts, 

But what some way conduces to the plot. 
Roscommon. 
Our author 
Produe’d his play, and begg’d the night’s advice, 
Made him observe the subject and the plot, 
The manners, passions, unities, what not? Pope. 

Tf the plot or intrigue must be natura], and such 
as springs from the subject, then the winding up 
of the plot must be a probable consequence of all 
that went before. Pope. 

They deny the plot to be tragical, because its 
catastrophe is a wedding, which hath ever been 
accounted comical. Gay. 

6. Stratagem; secret combination to any 
ill end. 
Wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles. 
Milton, P. L. 
7. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought. 
Who says he was not 
A man of much ploé, 
May repent that false accusation : 
Having plotted and penn’d 
Six plays to attend 
The farce of his negociation. 
To Prior. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To form schemes of mischief against 
another, commonly against those in 
authority. 


Denham. 


The subtle traitor 
This day had plotted in the council house 
To murther me. Shakspeare, Rich. IIT. 
The wicked plotteth against the just, 
Psalm xxxvii. 12, 
He who envies now thy state, 
Who now is plotting how he may seduce 
Thee from obedience. Milton, P. L. 

The wolf that round th’ inclosure prowl’d 

To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold. 
Dryden. 
2. To contrive; to scheme. 

The count tells the marquis of a flying noise, 
that the prince did plot to be secretly gone; to 
which the marquis answered, that though love had 
made his highness steal out of his own country, 
yet fear would neyer make him run out of Spain. 

Wotton. 
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To Por. v. a. 
1. To plan; to contrive. 
With shame and sorrow fill’d: 
Shame for his folly ; sorrow out of time 
For plotting an unprofitable crime. Dryden. 
2. To describe according to ichnography. 
This treatise plotteth down Cornwall as it now 
standeth for the particulars. 
Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
PLo’rTeR. x. s. [from plot.] 
1. Conspirator. 
Colonel, we shall try who’s the greater plotter of 
us two; I against the state, or you against the 


petticoat. Dryden. 
2. Contriver. 
An irreligious Moor, 
Chief architect and plotier of these woes. Shaks. 


Pio’ver. n.s. [pluvier, Fr. pluvialis, Lat.] 
A lapwing. A bird. 
Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, par- 
tridge, pheasant, and plover. 
Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
Scarce 
The bittern knows his time : or from the shore, 
The plovers when to scatter o’er the heath, 
And sing. ' 
PLOUGH.} 2. s. [ploze, ploz, plou, Sax. 
plog, Su. Goth. and Dan. ploegh, Teut. 
pleugh, Yorkshire dialect ; pleuch, Scot- 
tish. Some derive this term, Dr. Jamie- 
son says, from the Syr. pelak, aravit. 
Mr. H. Tooke pretends that it is the 
past participle of the Saxon pleggan, 
incumbere. | 
J. The instrument with which the furrows 
are cut in the ground to receive the 
seed. 
Till th’ outlaw’d Cyclops land we fetcht ; a race 
Of proud-lin’d loiterers, that never sow, 
Nor put a plant in earth, nor use a plow. Chapman. 
Look how the purple flower, which the plow 
Hath shorn in sunder, languishing, doth die. 
; Peacham. 
Some plowghs differ in the length and shape of 
their beams; some in the share, others in the 
coulter and handles. Mortimer. 
‘In ancient times, the sacred plowgh employ’d 


The kings and awful fathers. Thomson. 
2. Tillage; culture of land. 
3. A kind of plane. Ainsworth. 


To Proven. v. n. To practise aration ; 
to turn up the ground in order to sow 


seed, 
Rebellion, insolence, sedition 
We ourselves have plough’d for, sow’d, and scat- 
ter’d, 
By mingling them with us. Shaks. Coriol. 
Doth the ploughman plough all day to sow ? 
Is. xxviii. 24, 
To PLouGu. v. a. 
1. To turn up with the plough. 
Let the Volscians 
Plough Rome and harrow Italy. Shaks. Coriol. 
Should any slave, so lewd, belong to you ; 
No doubt you'd send the rogue, in fetters bound, 
To work in Bridewell, or to plough your ground. 
Dryden. 
A man may plough, in stiff grounds the first 
time fallow’d, an acre a day. Mortimer. 
You find it ploughed into ridges and furrows. 
Mortimer. 
2. To bring to view by the plough: with up. 
Another of a dusky colour, near black; there 
are of these frequently ploughed up in the fields of 
Welden. Woodward. 


3. To furrow; to divide. 
When the prince her funeral rites had paid, 
He plough’d the Tyrrhene seas with sails display’d. 
Addison, 


ProvcueEr.} x. s. [from plough] 


Thomson, Spring. 
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With speed we plough the watery way, 
My power shall guard thee. Pope, Odyssey. 


4, To tear ; to furrow. 


Let 
Patient Octavia plough thy visage up 
With her prepared nails. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 


Pioucu-atms.* 7. s. [plou-almey, Sax. ] 


Anciently every ploughland paid a 
penny to the church, called plough-alms. 
Cowel. 


Pio’ucHBoy. n.s. [plough and boy:] A 


boy that follows the plough; a coarse 
ignorant boy. 

A ploughboy that has never seen any thing but 
thatched houses and his parish church, imagines 
that thatch belongs to the very nature of a house. 

Watts, Logick. 


One 
who ploughs or cultivates ground. 


When the country shall be replenished with corn, 
as it will, if well followed; for the country people 
themselves are great ploughers and small spenders 
of corn: then there should be good store of ma- 
gazines erected. Spenser. 

The ploughers ploughed, upon my back; they 
made long their furrows. Ps, cxxix. 3. 


PLov’cuine.* n. s. [from plough.| Oper- 


ation by the plough. 
They only give the land one ploughing, and sow 
white oats, and harrow them as they do black. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
Feasts —celebrated by servants alone, when 
their plowing was over. 
Sheridan, Tr. of Perseus, p. 67. 


PLoueHLa ND.} x. s. [plough and land. ] 


1, A.carucate. See CARUCATE. 

In this book are entered the names of the manors 
or inhabited townships, the number of ploughlands 
that each contains, and the number of inhabitants. 

Hale. 

For the compiling this great roll of the king- 

dom, six shillings was raised upon every plowland. 
Temple, Intr. Hist. of Eng. p. 257. 
9. A farm for corn. 
Who hath a ploughland casts all his seed-corn 
there, 

And yet allows his ground more corn should bear. 
Donne. 

PLov cuMan. n. s. [plough and man.]} 


1. One that attends or uses the plough ; a 


cultivator of corn. 
When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 
And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks, 
The cuckow then on every tree. Shakspeare. 
God provides the good things of the world, to 
serve [the needs of nature by the labours of the 
ploughman. Bp. Taylor. 
The careful plowman doubting stands. 
Milton, P. L. 
Your reign no less assures the ploughman’s peace, 
Than the warm sun adyances his increase. Waller, 
The merchant gains by peace, and the sol- 
diers by war, the shepherd by wet seasons, and the 
ploughmen by dry. Temple. 
Who can cease to admire 
The ploughman consul in his coarse attire ? Dryden. 
One 
My ploughman’s is, t’other my shepherd’s son. 
Dryden. 


2. A gross ignorant rustick. 


Her hand! to whose soft seizure 
The cignet’s down is harsh, and, spite of sense, 
Hard as the palm of ploughman. Shakspeare. 


3. A strong laborious man. 


A weak stomach will turn rye bread into vine- 


gar, and a ploughman will digest it. ‘ 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


PLoucumo'npay. 2. s. The Monday after 


twelfth-day. 
Qa 2 
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Ploughmonday next after that the twelfthtide is 
past, 

Bids out with the plough, the worst husband is last. 

Tusser. 


Prou’cusHareE. n. s. [plough and share. ] 
The part of the plough that is perpen- 
dicular to the coulter. 


As the earth was turned up, the ploughshare 
lighted upon a great stone; we pulled that up, 
and so found some pretty things. Sidney. 

The pretty innocent walks blindfold among 
burning ploughshares without being scorched, 

Addison, Spect. 


To PLUCK. v. a. [pluccian, Sax. plucken, 
Teut.] 


1. To pull with nimbleness or force ; to 
snatch ; to pull; to draw; to force on 
or off; to force up or down; to act upon 
with violence. It is very generally and 
licentiously used, particularly by Shak- 
speare. It has often some particle after 
it, as down; off; ons aways ups into. 

It seemed better unto that noble king to plant a 
peaceable government among them, than by vio- 
Jent means to pluck them under. Spenser on Ireland. 

You were crown’d before, 
And that high royalty was ne’er pluck’d off. Shaks. 

Pluck down my officers, break my decrees, 

For now a time is come to mock at form. Shaks. 
Canst thou not 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom ? Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, when youth 

With comeliness plucked all gaze his way. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
I gave my love a ring ; 
He would not pluck it from his finger, for the 
wealth 
That the world masters.  Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 

If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s right, 
You pluck a thousand dangers on your head. 

: Shakspeare. 

Dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks, 

‘Shakspeare. 

I will pluck them up by the roots out of my land. 

2 Chron. vii. 20. 

Pluck away his crop with his feathers. Lev. 1.16. 

A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that 
Which is planted. Ecclus. iii. 2. 

They pluck off their skin from off them. 

Mic. iii. 2. 

Dispatch ’em quick, but first pluck out their 

tongues, 
Lest with their dying breath they sow sedition. 
Addison. 
Beneath this shade the weary peasant lies, 
Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes rise. 
Gay. 
From the back 
Of herds and flocks, a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool. Thomson, Spring. 
2. To strip off feathers. 


‘Since I pluckt geese, I knew not what it was to 
be beaten, Shakspeare. 
I come to thee from plume-pluck’d Richard. 


Shakspeare. 

3. To pluck up a heart or spirit. A pro- 

verbial expression for taking up or re- 
suming of courage. 

He willed them to pluck up their hearts, and 
make all things ready for a new assault, wherein 
he expected they should with courageous resolu- 
tion recompense their late cowardice. 

Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
Pruck. n.s. [from the verb.] 
1. A pull; a draw; a single act of pluck- 
ing. 


Pew 


Birds kept coming and going all day; but so 
few at a time, that the man did not think them 
worth a pluck. L’ Estrange. 

Were the ends of the bones dry, they could not, 
without great difficulty, obey the plucks and attrac- 
tions of the motory muscles. Ray on the Creation. 

2. [Plughk, Erse. I know not whether 
derived from the English, rather than the 
English from the Erse.] The heart, 
liver, and lights, of an animal. 

Pruc’Ker. n.s. [from pluck.] One that 
plucks. 

Thou setter up and plucker down of kings ! 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. III. 

Pull it as soon as you see the seed begin to grow 
brown, at which time let the pluckers tie it up in 
handfuls. Mortimer. 

PLUG. xn. s. [plugg, Swedish; plugghe, 
Teut.] A stopple; any thing driven 
hard into another body, to stop a hole. 

Shutting the valve with the plug, draw down 
the sucker to the bottom. Boyle. 

The fighting with a man’s own shadow, consists 
in the brandishing of two sticks grasped in each 
hand, and loaded with plugs of lead at either end: 
this opens the chest. Addison. 

In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, 
together with a large plug of tobacco. 

Swift, Dir. to the Butler. 

To Piva. v. a. [from the noun.] To stop 
with a plug. 

A tent plugging up the orifice, would make the 
matter recur to the part disposed to receive it. 

Sharp, Surgery. 


PLUM.+ x. s. [plum, plumcpeop, Sax. 


blumme, Danish.] A custom has pre- 

vailed of writing plumb, but improperly. 
1. A fruit, with a stone. 

The flower consists of five leaves, 
which are placed in a circular order, 
and expand in form of a rose, from 
whose flower-cup rises the pointal which 
afterwards becomes an oval or globular 
fruit, having a soft fleshy pulp, surround- 
ing an hard oblong stone, for the most 
part pointed; to which should be added, 
the footstalks are Jong and slender, and 
have but a single fruit upon each: the 
species are; 1. The jeanhative, or white 
primordian. 2. The early black damask, 
commonly called the Morocco plum. 
3. The little black damask plum. 4. 
The great damask violet of Tours. 5. 
The Orleans plum. 6. The Fothering- 
ham plum. 7. The Perdrigon plum. 8. 
The violet Perdrigon plum. 9. The 
white Perdrigon plum. 10. The red im- 
perial plum, sometimes called the red 
bonum magnum. 11. The white im- 
perial bonum magnum ; white Holland 
or Mogul plum. 12. The Cheston plum. 
13. The apricot plum. 14. The maitre 
claude. 15. La roche-courbon, or diaper 
rouge; the red diaper plum. 16. Queen 
Claudia. 17. Myrobalan plum. 18. The 
green gage plum. 19. The cloth of gold 
plum. 20. St. Catharine plum. 21. The 
royal plum. 922. La mirabelle. 23. 
The Brignole plum. 24, The empress. 
25. The monsieur plum: this is some- 
times called the Wentworth plum, both 
resembling the bonum magnum. 426. | 
The cherry plum. 27. The white pear 
plum. 28. The muscle plum. 29. The 
St. Julian plum. 30. The black bullace- ! 
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tree plum. $1. The white bullace-tree 
plum. 32. The black-thorn or sloe-tree 
lum. Miller. 

Philosophers in vain enquired, whether the sum- 
mum bonum consisted in riches, bodily delights, 
virtue, or contemplation: they might as reason- 
ably have disputed, whether the best relish were in 
apples, plums, or nuts. Locke. 

2. Raisin; grape dried in the sun. 
I will dance, and eat plums at your wedding. 
Shakspeare. 
3. [In the cant of the city.] The sum of 
one hundred thousand pounds. 

By the present edict, many a man in France will 
swell into a plum, who fell several thousand pounds 
short of it the day before. Addison. 

The miser must make up his plum, 


And dares not touch the hoarded sum, Prior. 


By fair dealing John had acquired some plums, — 


which he might have kept, had it not been for his 
law-suit. Arbuthnot. 
Ask you 

Why she and Sappho raise that monstrous sum ? 

Alas! they fear a man will cost a plum. Pope. 
4. The person possessing the plum, de- 
scribed in the preceding sense. 

If any plum in the city will lay me an hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds to twenty shillings, 
which is an even bet, that I am not this fortunate 
man, I will take the wager. Tatler, No. 124. 

5. Akind of play, called How many plums 
for a penny. Ainsworth. 

Pium.* adj. The old word for plump. 
See also To Prim, and Piump. 

The Italians proportion it [beauty,] big and 
plum ; the Spaniards, spynie and lanke ; and 
amongst us, one would have her white, another 
brown. Florio, Tr. of Montaigne, (1613,) p. 269. 

Pivu’MacE. x. s. [ plumage, Fr.] Feathers; 
suit of feathers. 

The plumage of birds exceeds the pilosity of 
beasts. Bacon. 

Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove ? 
Pope. 
PLUMB.¥ z. s. [plomb, Fr. plumbum, Lat.] 
A plummet ; a leaden weight let down 
at the end of a line. 

Your plumbs fitted to your cork ; your cork to 
the condition of the river, that is, the swiftness or 
slowness of it. Cotton, Complete Angler, ch. Xie 

If the plumd line hang just upon the perpendi- 
cular, when the level is set flat down upon the 
work, the work is level. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 

Piums.} adv. [from the noun. A piombo, 
Ital.] 


1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 
He meets 

A vast vacuity, all unawares 
Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he falls. 
Milton, P. L. 
They do not fall plumb down, but decline @ 
little from the perpendicular. Bentley, Serm. 2. 
If all these atoms should descend plumb down 
with equal velocity, being all perfectly solid and 
imporous, and the vacuum not resisting their mo- 
tion, they would never the one overtake the other. 
Ray on the Creation. 


2. It is used for any sudden descent, a. 


plumb or perpendicular being the short 
passage of a falling body. It is some- 
times pronounced ignorantly plump. 
Is it not a sad thing to fall thus plumb into the 
grave? well one minute, and dead the next. 
Collier. 
To Pius. v. a, {from the noun. ] 
1. To sound; to search by a line with a 
weight at its end. ; 


The most experienced seamen plumbed the depth 
of the channel. Swift. 
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2. To regulate any work by the plummet. 

opens adj. [ plumbeus, Lat. The 

PruMseous. § latter of our words is in 
Cockeram’s old vocabulary.] Consist- 
ing of lead ; resembling lead. 


A plumbean flexible rule. 
Ellis, Knowl. of Divine Things, p. 411. 


PLUMBER. x. s. [plombier, Fr.] One 
who works upon lead, commonly written 
- and pronounced plummer. 


Piru Mpery.y z.s. [from plumber.] Works 
of lead; the manufactures of a plumber. 
Commonly spelt plummery. 

The rest are damned to the plumbery. 
Bp. Hall, Sat. v.1. 

PLumca’KE. n. s. [plum and cake.| Cake 
made with raisins. 

He cramm’d them till their guts did ake 
With caudle, custard, and plumcake. Hudibras. 
PLUME. x. s. [ plume, Fr. pluma, Lat.] 
1. Feather of birds. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a peacock, sweep along his tail ; 
We'll pull his plumes, and take away his train. 
Shakspeare. 
Wings he wore of many a colour’d plume. 
Milton, P. L. 
They appear made up of little bladders, like 
those in the plume or stalk of a quill. Grew, Mus. 

2, Feather worn as an ornament; Chap- 

man uses it for a crest at large. 
Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts, 
Your enemies with nodding of their plumes 
Fan you into despair. Shaks. Coriol. 
With this againe, he rusht upon his guest, 
And caught him by the horse-haire plume, that 
dangled on his crest. Chapman. 
Eastern travellers know that ostridges feathers 
are common, and the ordinary plume of Janizaries. 
Brown. 
The fearful infant 
Daunted to see a face with steel o’erspread, 
And his high plume that nodded o’er his head. 
Dryden. 
3. Pride; towering mien. 
Great duke of Lancaster, I come to thee 
From plume-pluckt Richard, who with willing 
soul 
Adopts thee heir. Shakspeare, Rich. II. 
4, Token of honour ; prize of contest. 
Ambitious to win from me some plume. 
Miiton, P. L. 

5. Plume isa term used by botanists for 
that part of the seed of a plant, which 
in its growth becomes the trunk: it is 
inclosed in two small cavities, formed 
in the lobes for its reception, and is 

. divided at its loose end into divers 
pieces, all closely bound together like 
a bunch of feathers, whence it has this 
name. Quincy. 

To PiumE.y, v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To pick and adjust feathers. 
Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 
Milton, Comus. 
‘Swans must be kept in some enclosed pond, 
where they may have room to come ashore and 
plume themselves. Mortimer. 


2. (Plumer, Fr.] To strip of feathers. 
Not with more ease the falcon from above 
Trusses in middle air the trembling dove, 
Then plumes the prey, in her strong pounces 
bound ; 
~ The feathers, foul with blood, come tumbling to 
the ground. Dryden, En. 
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Such animals, as feed upon flesh, devour some 
part of the feathers of the birds they gorge them- 
selves with, because they will not take the pains 
fully to plume them. Ray. 

3. To strip; to pill. 

They stuck not to say, that the king cared not 

to plume the nobility and people to feather himself. 
Bacon. 
4. To feather. 

This bird was hatched in the council of Lateran, 

anno 1215 ; fully plumed in the council of Trent. 
Bp. Hall, The Old Religion, § 1. 
5. To place as a plume, 

His stature reach’d the sky, and on his crest 

Sat horror plum’ d. Milton, P. L. 
6. To adorn with plumes. 

Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war, 

That make ambition virtues Shakspeare, Othello. 
7. To make proud: as, he plumes himself. 
Prumea Liu. n.s. [alumen plumosum, 

Lat.] A kind of asbestus. 

Plumeallum, formed into the likeness of a wick, 
will administer to the flame, and yet not consume. 

Wilkins. 
Pru’mecess.* adj. [plume and less. | With- 
out feathers. 

Each [bat] wondering upward springs, 

Borne on unknown, transparent, plumeless wings. 

Eusden, Ov. Metam. 4. 
Prumrcerous. adj. [pluma and gero, 
Lat. ] Having feathers; feathered. Dict. 


PiuMrPepe. nv. s. [pluma and pes, Lat. ] 

A fowl that has feathers on the foot. 
Dict. 

PiuMMer.t 7. s. [plomet, old French; 
plumbata, Latin. ] 

1. A weight of lead hung at a string, by 
which depths are sounded, and perpen- 
dicularity is discerned. 

Deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

Ll] drown my book, Shakspeare, Tempest. 
Fly, envious Time! — 
Call on the lazy leaden-stepping hours, 
Whose speed is but the heavy plummet’s pace. 
Milton, Ode. 

2. Any weight. 

God sees the body of flesh which you bear about 
you, and the plwmmets which it hangs upon your 
soul, and therefore, when you cannot rise high 
enough to him, he comes down to you. 

Duppa, Rules for Devotion. 

The heaviness of these bodies, being always in 
the ascending side of the wheel, must be counter- 
poised by a plummet fastened about the pulley on 
the axis: this plummet will descend according as 
the sand doth make the several parts of the wheel 
lighter or heavier. Wilkins. 

Prumo’siry. n.s. [from plumous.] The 
state of having feathers. 

PivMous. adj. [plumeux, Fr. plumosus, 
Lat.] Feathery; resembling feathers. 


This has a like plumous body in the middle, but 
finer. Woodward on Fossils. 


PLUMP.} adj. [Of this word the ety- 
mology is not known. Skinner derives 
it from pomelé, Fr. full like a ripe apple ; 
it might be more easily deduced from 
plum, which yet seems very harsh. 
Junius omits it. Dr. Johnson.— Some 
derive it from the Gr. aoc, Lat. plenus, 
full. Serenius, from the Su. Goth. and 
Germ. plump, crassus, agrestis, heavy, 
coarse; which Wachter deduces from 
the Lat. plumbeus, leaden; and which 
therefore will not suit our plump. Dr. 
Johnson derives the old substantive 
plump, a cluster, from the adjective 
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before us. Perhaps the adjective, how- 
ever, is from the substantive; and the 
substantive a corruption of klompe, or 
kilump, Teut. and Germ. globus terre, 
massa, a clump; whence klompigh, 
solidus, et globosus, solid, and round. 
The corruption of c, or / into p is no 
violent one. Of the adjective Dr. 
Johnson’s earliest example is from 
L’Estrange: but it was in use certainly 
before L’Estrange gave it. Cotgrave 
more than once uses it in translating 
French words which denote full, fat, 
fleshy, swollen, or round.] Somewhat 
fat; not lean; sleek; full, and smooth. 
Dr. Johnson has applied it only to the 
animal world: but it is not confined to 
that application; as the following ex- 
ample shews. 
The ploughman now 
Securely goes after the lazy plough ; 
Sows his plump seed, and from earth’s pregnant 
womb 

Expects the wish’d fruits, when the season’s come. 

Fanshaw, Pastor Fido, A.4. S. 6. 

The heifer, that valued itself upon a smooth 
coat and a plump habit of body, was taken up for 
a sacrifice ; but the ox, that was despised for his 
raw bones, went on with his work still. 

L’ Estrange. 
Plump gentleman, 
Get out as fast as e’er you can: 
Or cease to push, or to exclaim. 
You make the very croud you blame, 
The famish’d cow 
Grows plump, and round, and full of mettle. 
t Swift. 
Prume.f 2. s. A knot; a tuft; a cluster; 
a number joined in one mass. I believe 
it is now corrupted to clump. Dr. 
Johnson. — Perhaps itself is merely a 
corruption of clump. See what I have 
said in the etymology of the ad 
jective. Py 

England, Scotland, Ireland lie all in a plump 
together, not accessible but by sea. Bacon. 

Warwick having espied certain plumps of Scot- 
tish horsemen ranging the field, returned towards 
the arriere to prevent danger. Hayward. 

We rested under a plump of trees. Sandys. 

Spread upon a lake, with upward eye 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high ; 

They close their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the sowsing eagle will descend. 
Dryden. 
To Piump. v.a. [from the adjective.] To 
fatten; to swell; to make large. 

The particles of air expanding themselves, 
plump out the sides of the bladder, and keep them 
turgid, Boyle. 

TI’mas lean as carrion; but a wedding at our 
house will plump me up with good chear. 

LD’ Estrange. 

Let them lie for the dew and rain to plump them. 

Mortimer. 


Prior. 


To PLUMP.} 2. 2. 

1. To fall like a stone into the water. A 
word formed from the sound, or rather 
corrupted from plumb. Dr. Johnson. 
—Rather from the Teut. plompen, 
mergere, vel mergi cum impetu. Kilian. 

2. To fall suddenly; to sink down with 
violence. 

It will give you a notion how Dulcissa plwmps 

into a chair. Spectator, No. 492. 
3. [From the adjective.] To be swollen. 

Ainsworth. 
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Piump.t adv. [Probably corrupted from | 
plumb, or perhaps formed from the 
sound of a stone falling on the water. 
Dr. Johnson. — From the Teut. plompen. 
See the neuter verb.| With a sudden 
fall. 

J would fain now see ’em roll’d 
Down ahill, or from a bridge 
Head-long cast, to break their ridge ; 

Or to some river take ’em 
Plump, and see if that would wake ’em, 
B. Jonson. 

The art of swimming he that will attain to, 
Must fall plump, and duck himself at first. 

Beaum. and Fl. Wit at Sev. Weapons. 

Pru rer} x. s- [from plump.) 

1. Something worn in the mouth to swell 
out the cheeks. 

She dext’rously her plumpers draws, 

That serve to fill her hollow jaws. Swift, Miscell. 

8. In colloquial language, when at elec- 
tions a man has two votes for two sepa- 
rate candidates, and gives a single vote 
to one, it is called giving him a plumper; 
the person also, who so votes, is called a 
plumper. 

Pru’ mery.* adv. [from plump.) Roundly ; 
fully. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Priv Mpnzss. n.s. [from plump.] Fulness ; 
disposition towards fulness. 

Those convex glasses supply the defect of plump- 
ness in the eye, and by increasing the refraction 
make the rays converge sooner, so as to convene at 
the bottom of the eye. Newton, Opt. 

PLumpor’rivce. 2z.s. [plum and por- 
ridge.] Porridge with plums. 

A rigid dissenter, who dined at his house on 
Christmas-day, eat very plentifully of his plwm- 
porridge. Addison. 

Prumpu‘’ppine.f n.s. [plum and pud- 
ding.| Pudding made with plums. 

No man of the most rigid virtue gives offence by 
any excesses in plumpudding! Tatler, No. 255. 

Piu’mry. adj. Plump; fat. A ludicrous 
word. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown’d. Shakspeare. 

Prv'my. adj. [from plume.] Feathered ; 
covered with feathers. 

A fiery globe 
OF angels on full sail of wing flew nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him soft 
From his uneasy station, and upbore 
As ona floating couch through the blithe air. 
Milton, P. R. 
Appear’d his plumy crest, besmear’d with blood, 
Addison. 

Sometimes they are like a quill, with the plumy 

part only upon one side, Grew, Cosmol. 


To PLUNDER.* ». a. [plundern, Germ. 
plonderen, Teut. Fuller considers our 
word as introduced into the language 
about 1642. | 

1. To pillage ; to rob in an hostile way. 

Nebuchadnezzar plunders the temple of God, 
and we find the fatal doom that’ afterwards befel 
him. South, Serm. 

2. To take by pillage. 

Being driven away, and his books plundered, 
one of his neighbours bought them in his behalf, 
and preserved them for him till the end of the war. 

Fell, 

Ships the fruits of their exaction brought, 
Which made in peace a treasure richer far, 

Than what is plwnder’d in the rage of war. 
Dryden. 


3, To rob as a thief. 


Pw 


Their country’s wealth our mightier misers 
drain, 
Or cross, to plunder provinces, the main. 


Pru/nper. n.s. [from the verb. | Pillage ; 
spoils gotten in war. 

Let loose the murmuring army on their) masters, 

To pay themselves with plunder. Otway. 


PLU NDERER. 7. 5. [from plunder] 
1. Hostile pillager ; spoiler. 
9. A thief; a robber. 


Tt was a famous saying of William Rufus, who- 
soever spares perjured men, robbers, plunderers, 
and traitors, deprives all good men of their 
peace and quietness, Addison. 

We cannot future violence o’ercome, 

Nor give the miserable province ease, 
Since what one plund’rer left, the next will seize. 
Dryden. 
To PLUNGE.+ ».a. [plonger, Fr. plunsa, 
Swedish ; plwngcvo, Welsh, to plunge in 
water.] , 
1. To put suddenly under water, or udder 
any thing supposed liquid. 
Plunge us in the flames. Milton, P.L. 
Headlong from hence to plunge herself she 
springs, 
But shoots along supported on her wings. 
Dryden. 
2. To put into any state suddenly. 

I mean to plunge the boy in pleasing sleep, 

And ravish’d in Idalian bowers to keep. Dryden. 
3. To hurry into any distress. 

O conscience! into what abyss of fears 
And horrours hast thou driven me! out of which 
I find no way; from deep to deeper plung’d. 

Milton, P. L. 

Without a prudent determination in matters 
before us, we shall be plunged into perpetual 
errors. Watts. 

4, To force in suddenly. This word, to 
what action soever it be applied, com- 
monly expresses either violence and 
suddenness in the agent, or distress in 
the patient. 

At this adyane’d, and sudden as the word, 

In proud Plexippus’ bosom plung’d the sword. 
Dryden. 

Let them not be too hasty to plunge their en- 

quiries at once into the depths of knowledge. 
Watts 


Pope. 


To PLUNGE.T v.n. 
1.: To sink suddenly into water ; to dive. 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Cesar. 
His courser plung’d; 
And threw him off; the waves whelm’d over him, 
And helpless in his heavy arms he drown’d. 
Dryden. 
When thou, thy ship o’erwhelm’d with waves, 
shalt be 
Fore’d to plunge naked in the raging sea. Dryden. 
When tortoises have been a long time upon the 
water, their shell being dried in the sun, they are 
easily taken ; by reason they cannot plunge into 
the water nimbly enough. Ray. 


9. To fall or rush into any hazard or dis- 
tress. 
He could find no other way to conceal his 
adultery, but to plunge into the guilt of a murther. 
Tillotson. 
Bid me for honour plunge into a war, 
Then shalt thou see that Marcus is not slow. 
Addison. 
Impotent of mind and uncontroul’d, 
He plung’d into the gulph which heav’n foretold. 
Pope. 


3. To fly into violent and irregular mo- 


tions. Not noticed by Dr. Johnson. 
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Neither fares it otherwise than with some wild 
colt, which, at the first taking up, flings and 
plunges, and will stand no ground. 

Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, § 86. 
PLUNGE. 7. 5. 
1. Act of putting or sinking under water. 
2. Difficulty; strait ; distress. 

She was weary of life, since she was brought to 
that plunge ; to conceal her husband’s murder, or 
accuse her son. Sidney. 

People, when put to a plunge, cry out to heaven 
for help, without helping themselves, L’ Estrange. 

Wilt thou behold me sinking in my woes? 

And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 
To raise me from amidst this plunge of sorrows ? 
Addison. 

He must be a good man ; a quality which Cicero 
and Quintilian are much at a plunge in asserting 
to the Greek and Roman orators. 

Baker on Learning. 
PLU NGEON. [mergus, Lat.] A sea 
bird. Ainsworth. 


PiuNcEr.} z.s. [from plunge.] One that 
plunges ; a diver. Sherwood. 
Piu‘ney.* adj. [from plunge.] Wet. Not 
in use. 
The starres shinen more agreably, when the 
winde Notus letteth his plungy blasts. 
Chaucer, Boeth. B. 3. metr. 1. 
A kind of blue colour. 
Ainsworth. 
PLURAL. adj. [ pluralis, Lat.] 


1. Implying more than one. 
Thou hast no faith left now, unless thou’dst two ; 
Better have none 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one. 
Shakspeare. 


Ne So 


PLUNKET. 7. S. 


2. [In grammar. | 

The Greek and Hebrew have two variations, 
one to signify the number two, and another to sig- 
nify a number of more than two; under one 
variation the noun is said to be of the dual num- 
ber, and under the other of the plural. Clarke. 

Piurauist. x. s. [ pluraliste, Fr. from 
plural.| One that holds more eccle- 
siastical benefices than one with cure of 
souls. 

If the pluralists would do their best to suppress 
curates, their number might be so retrenched, that 
they would not be in the least formidable. 

Collier on Pride. 

Piura ciry.t n.s. [pluralité, Fr.] 

1. The state of being or having a greater 
number. 

It is not plurality of parts without majority of 
parts, that maketh the total greater; yetit seemeth 
to the eye a shorter distance of way, if it be all 
dead and continued, than if it have trees, whereby 
the eye may divide it. Bacon. 

2. A number more than one. 

Those hereticks had introduced a plurality of 
gods, and so made the profession of the unity part 
of the symbolum, that should discriminate the 
orthodox from them. Hammond. 

Sometimes it admitteth of distinction and plu- 
rality ; sometimes it reduceth all into conjunction 
and unity. Pearsons 

They could forego plurality of wives, though 
that be the main impediment to the conversion of 
the East Indies. Bentley. 

Tis impossible to conceive how any language 
can want this variation of the noun, where the 
nature of its signification is such as to admit of 
plurality. Clarke, Lat. Gram. 

3. More cures of souls than one. 

Plurality of benefices, held by one presbyter, is 
not contrary to the first institution or endowment 
of parishes. Dean Stanhope, and H. Wharton, 

Def. of Plur. (1692,) ps 58» 

4. The greater number; the majority. 
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Take the plurality of the world, and they are 

neither wise nor good. L’ Estrange. 

PruRatty. adv. [from plural.] In a 
sense implying more than one. 


Piu‘risy.* 7. s. [from the Lat. plus, 
pluris, more. Warburton. ] Super- 
abundance. 


Goodness, growing to a plurisy, 
Dies in his own too-much. Shakspeare, Ham. 

A plurisy of blood you may let out. 

Massinger, The Picture. 

Prusu. n.s. [peluche, Fr.] A kind of 

villous or shaggy cloth; shag; a kind of 
woollen velvet. 

The bottom of it was set against a lining of 
plush, and the sound was quite deaded, and but 
mere breath. Bacon. 

The colour of plush or velvet will appear varied, 
if you stroak part of it one way, and part of it 
another. Boyle. 

I love to wear cloths that are flush, 
Not prefacing old rags with plush. 

Prusuer. x. s. [ galea levis.) 
fish. 

The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of 
fish called a plusher, somewhat like the dog-fish, 
who leapeth above water, and therethrough be- 
wrayeth them to the balker. Carew. 

Pru’viat. ) adj. [from pluvia, Latin.] 
Piv’ vious. Rainy ; relating to rain. 
The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles 
only signifieth a moist and pluviows air about them. 
Brown. 
Piuviay. 2. s. [pluvial, old Fr] A 
priest’s cope. Ainsworth. 
To PLY.} v.a. [plien, to work at any 
thing, old Dutch. Junius and Skinner. 
Dr. Johnson. — It is the Saxon verb 
plezzan, as Serenius long since observed ; 
and after him Mr. H. Tooke. ] 
1. To work on any thing closely and im- 
portunately. 

The savage raves, impatient of the wound, 

The wound’s great author close at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled strokes. 
Dryden. 


Cleaveland. 
A sea 


The hero from afar 
Plies him with darts and stones ; and distant war. 
} Dryden. 
2. To employ with diligence; to keep 
busy ; to set on work. 
- Her gentle wit she plies 
To teach them truth. Spenser. 
He resum’d his pen too, and ply’d it as hard. 
Fell. 
They their legs ply’d, not staying 
Until they reach’d the fatal champain. Hudibras. 
He who exerts all the faculties of his soul, and 
plies all means and opportunities in the search of 
truth, may rest upon the judgement of his con- 
science so informed, as a warrantable guide. 
South, Serm. 
The weary Trojans ply their shatter’d oars 
To nearest land. Dryden, Virg. 
Thave plied my needle these fifty years, and by 
my good will would never have it out of my hand. 
Spectator. 
3. To practise diligently. 
He sternly bad him other business ply. ’ 
Spenser. 
Keep house, and ply his book, welcome his 
friends, 
Visit his countrymen, and banquet them. Shaks. 
Then commune how they best may ply 
Their growing work. Milton, P.L. 
Their bloody task, unweary’d still, they ply. 
; P Waller. 
4, To solicit importunately. 
He plies her hard, and much rain wears the mar- 
ble. Shakspeare. 
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He plies the duke at morning and at night, 
And doth impeach the freedom of the state, 
If they deny him justice.  Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
Whosoever has any thing of Davyid’s piety will 
be perpetually plying the throne of grace with such 
like acknowledgments: as, blessed be that provi- 
dence, which delivered me from such a lewd com- 
pany. South. 
5. To bend; to incline. The verb is very 
old in this sense. See also the neuter 


verb. 
While I live, I will obeye, 
Abydynge on her courtesie, 
If any mercy wolde hir plie. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B. 5. 
6. To fold. See ToPuicut. Obsolete. 


To Piy.} ¥v. 7. 
1. To work, or offer service. 
He was forced to ply in the streets as a porter 
for his livelihood. Addison, Spect. 
2. To go in haste. 
Thither he plies undaunted. 
3. To busy one’s self. 
A bird new made, about the banks she plies, 
Not far from shore, and short excursions tries. 


Dryden. 
4, [ Plier, Fr.] To bend. 


Tyrannes, whose hertes no pitee 
May to no point of mercy plie. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B,7. 
Tt wolde rather brast atwo than plie. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale. 
The willow plied and gave way to the gust, and 
still recovered itself again ; but the oak was stub- 
born, and chose rather to break than bend. 
L Estrange. 


Milton, P. L. 


Pry. n.s. [from the verb.] 


1. Bent; turn; form; cast; bias. 

The late learners cannot so well take the ply, 
except it be in some minds that have not suffered 
themselves to fix, but have kept themselves open 
and prepared to receive continual amendment, 

Bacon, Essays. 
2. Plait ; fold. . 

The ruge or plies of the inward coat of the 

stomach detain the aliment in the stomach. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Pry’ers. x. s. See PLIERS. 
Piyine.* n.s. [from To ply.] 
1. Importunate solicitation. 

There is a competition, a canvass, or plying, 

before we come to choose any thing. 
Hammond, Works, iv. 510. 
2. [In naval language.] _ Endeavour to 
make way against the direction of the 
wind. 
PNEUMA TICAL. adj. [avevjredinds, from 
PNEUMA TICK. j nyevua, Gr. ] 
1. Moved by wind ; relative to wind. 

I fell upon the making of pnewmatical trials, 

whereof I gave an accountin a book about the air. 
Boyle. 

That the air near the surface of the earth will 
expand itself, when the pressure of the incumbent 
atmosphere is taken off, may be seen in the experi- 
ments made by Boyle in his prewmatick engine. 

Locke, Elem. of Nat. Phil. 

The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long, 

To vinous spirits added, 
They with pnewmatick engine ceaseless draw. 
Philips, 
2. Consisting of spirit or wind. 

All solid bodies consist of parts preumatical and 
tangible; the pnewmatical substance being in 
some bodies the native spirit of the body, and in 
some plain air that is gotten in. Bacon. 

The race of all things here is, to extenuate and 
turn things to be more pneumatical and rare ; and 


not to retrograde, from pneumatical, to that which 
is dense. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
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Pyeuma’Ticks. n.s. pl. [pneumatique, Fr- 
TvEtnc. | 

1. A branch of mechanicks, which con- 
siders the doctrine of the air, or laws 
according to which that fluid is con- 
densed, rarified, or gravitates. Harris. 

2. In the schools, the doctrine of spiritual 
substances, as God, angels, and the souls 
of men. Dict. 

PNEUMATO'LOGY.f 1. Ss.  [mvevpsarodoyia, 
Gr.] The doctrine of spiritual existence. 

The branch which treats of the nature and 
operations of minds has by some been called preu- 
matology. Reid. 

Preumonicks.* n.s. pl. [mvevyov, Gr. 
pneumonique, Fr.) Medicines for dis- 
eases of the lungs. 

To POACH. »v. a. [eufs pochez, Fr.] 

1. To boil slightly. 

The yolks of eggs are so well prepared for 
nourishment, that, so they be poached or rare 
boiled, they need ne other preparation. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

2. To begin without completing: from the 
practice of boiling eggs slightly. Notin 
use. 

Of later times, they have rather poached and 
offered at a number of enterprizes, than main- 
tained any constantly. Bacon. 

3. [Pocher, Fr. to pierce.] To stab; to 
pierce. 

The flowk, sole, and plaice, follow the tide up 
into the fresh rivers, where, at low water, the 
country people pocke them with an instrument 
somewhat like a salmon spear. Carew. 

4. [From poche, a pocket.] To plunder 
by stealth. 

So shameless, so abandon’d are their ways, 
They poach Paxnassus, and lay claim for praise. 

Garth. 

To Poacu.f v.n. [from poche, a bag, 
Fr. ] 

1. To steal game; to carry off game pri- 
vately in a bag. 

He hunts too much in the purlues; would he 
would leave off poaching. 

Beaum. and Fl. Philaster. 
In the scheols 
They poach for sense, and hunt for idle rules. 
Oldham. 

2. To be damp; to be swampy. [from the 
third sense of the verb active; a state 
of moisture making grounds the more 
liable to be pierced by the tread of 
cattle. Mason. See also Poacuy.] 

Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap 
in summer, and poach in winter. Mortimer. 

Poa‘cuarp. n. s. [boscas.] A kind of 
water fowl. 

Poa‘cuer. n.s. [from poach.] One who 
steals game. 

You old poachers have such a way with you, 
that all at once the business is done. 

More, Foundling. 

Poa’cutness. n. s. [from poachy.] Marshi- 
ness; dampness. 


The vallies, because of the poachiness, they keep 
for grass, Mortimer. 


Poa‘cuy.} adj. [from To poach.| Damp; 
marshy. Mr. Pegge, in the late Sup- 
plement to Grose’s Provincial Glossary, 
observes, that “ ground made wet by 
much rain is said to be pochy, swampy.” 

What uplands you design for mowing, shut up 
the beginning of February ; but marsh lands lay 


not up till April, except your marshes be very 
poachy. Mortimer. 


POC 


Pock.} x.s. [poc, Sax. See Pox.] A 
pustule raised by the smallpox; or by 
any eruptive distemper. 

That poor creature that was full of scabs, pocks, 
and sores. Hunting of Purgatory, (1561,) fol.35.b. 

Po’cxarren.* adj. [ pock and arr.) Marked 
with the smallpox. A northern word. 

Grose. 

PO’CKET.} x. s. [pocca, Saxon; pochet, 
Fr. | 

1. The small bag inserted into clothes. 

Here’s a letter 
Found in the pocket of the slain Roderigo. Shaks. 
Whilst one hand exalts the blow, 
And on the earth extends the foe ; 
'T? other would take it wonderous ill, 
“If in your pocket he lay still. Prior. 

As he was seldom without medals in his pocket, 
he would often shew us the same face on an old 
coin, that we saw in the statue. Addison on Medals. 

2. A pocket is used in trade for a certain 
quantity; as, a pocket of hops. Dr. 
Johnson. — That is, because it is a poke 
or sack. Poke is the parent of pocket. 
See Poke. 

To Po’cxer. v.a. [ pocheter, Fr. from the 
noun. | 

1, To put in the pocket. 

Bless’d paper-credit ! 
Gold, imp’d with this, can compass hardest things, 
Can pocket states, or fetch or carry kings. Pope. 

2. To Po’cxer up. A proverbial form 
that denotes the doing or taking any 
thing clandestinely. 

If thy pocket were enriched with any other 
injuries but these, I am a villain; and yet you 
willstand to it, you will not pocket up wrongs. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

He lays his claim 

To half the profit, half the fame, 
And helps to pocket up the game, Prior. 

Po’cKETBOOK. 2. s. [ pocket and book.| A 
paper book carried in the pocket for 
hasty notes. 

Licinius let out the offals of his meat to interest, 
and kept a register of such debtors in his pocket- 
book. Arbuthnot. 

Note down the matters of doubt in some pocket- 
book, and take the first opportunity to get them re- 
solved. Watts. 

Po’ckeTGiass. n. s. [pocket and glass. ] 
Portable looking-glass. 

The world’s a farce, an empty show, 
Powder and pocketglass, and beaux. 

And vanity with pocketglass, 

And impudence with front of brass. Swift, Mzscell. 

- Po/cKFRETTEN.* adj. [pock and fret, to 

corrode.] Pitted with the small pox. 

Common in the north of England. 


Po’cKHoLe. n.s. [pock and hole.] Pit or 
scar made by the smallpox. ; 
Are these but warts and pockholes in the face 
O’ th’ earth? Donne. 


Po’cxiness. n. 5. [from pocky.| The state 
of being pocky. 

Po’cKMARK.* nm. s. [pock and mark.] 
Mark or scar made by the smallpox. 
Po’cky.f adj. [from pox.] Infected with 
the pox. — Dr. Johnson gives no other 
definition of this adjective: but originally 
it signified infected with any eruptive 

distemper. 
The poor pocky Lazarus. 
Hunting of Purgatory, (1561,) fol. 35. b. 
My father’s love lies thus in my bones ; I might 
haye loved all the pocky whores in Persia, and 
haye felt it less in my bones. Denham, Sophy. 


Prior. 
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Po’cutent. adj. [ poculum, Lat.] Fit for | 


drink. 
Some of these herbs, which are not esculent, are 
notwithstanding poculent ; as hops and broom. 
Bacon. 
POD. x. s. [ bode, boede, Dutch, a little 
house. Skinner.] The capsule of le- 
gumes ; the case of seeds. 

To raise tulips, save the seeds which are ripe, 
when the pods begin to open at the top, which cut 
off with the stalks from the root, and keep the pods 
upright, that the seed do not fall out. Mortimer. 

PopA’GRICAL.f adj. [modaryornds, modayoa 5 
from podagra, Lat. ] 
1. Afflicted with the gout. 

From a magnetical activity must be made out, 
that a loadstone, held in the hand of one that is 
podagrical, doth either cure or give great ease 
in the gout. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Could I ease you of that podagrical pain which 
afflicts you. Howell, Lett. iv. 42. 

2. Gouty ; relating to the gout. 
Po’ppEr. n.s. [from pod.] A gatherer 
of peasecods, beans, and other pulse. 
Dict. 
Popar. n. s. A puddle; aplash. Skinner. 
Po'em. x. s. [ poema, Lat. solqpa.] The 
work of a poet; a metrical composition. 

A poem is not alone any work, or 
composition of the poets in many or 
few verses; but even one alone verse 
sometimes makes a perfect poem. 

B. Jonson. 

The lady Anne of Bretaigne, passing through 
the presence of France, and espying Chartier, a 
famous poet, fast asleep, kissing him, “said, we 
must honour the mouth whence so many golden 
poems haye proceeded. Peacham on Poetry. 

To you the promis’d poem I will pay. Dryden. 

Po’ssy. n.s. [ poesie, Fr. poesis, Lat. rolgcss.] 
1. The art of writing poems. 
poem is the work of the poet; 

poesy is his skill or craft of making ; 

the very fiction itself, the reason or form 

of the work. B. Jonson. 

How far have we 

Profan’d thy heavenly gift of poesy ? 

Made prostitute and profligate the muse, 

Whose harmony was first ordain’d above 

For tongues of angels. Dryden. 
2. Poem; metrical composition ; poetry. 

Musick and poesy use to quicken you. Shaks. 
_ There is an hymn, for they have excellent poesy ; 
the subject is always the praises of Adam, Noah, 
and Abraham, concluding ever with a thanksgiv- 
ing for the nativity of our Saviour. 

Bacon, New Atlantis. 

They apprehend a veritable history in an em- 
blem or piece of christian poesy. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

3. A short conceit engraved on a ring or 
other thing. 

A paltry ring, whose poesy was, 

For all the world like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife ; love me and leave me not. 
Shakspeare. 
PO'ET. x. s. [ poete, French ; poeta, Lat. 
wolqinge | An inventor; an author of 
fiction; a writer of poems; one who 
writes in measure. 

A poet is a maker, as the word sig- 
nifies; and he who cannot make, that 
is invent, hath his name for nothing. 

Dryden, 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven 5 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poed’s pen 
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Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. Shaks. 
Our poet’s ape, who would be thought the chief, 
His works become the frippery of wit, ; 
From brocage he is grown so bold a thief, 
While we the robb’d despise, and pity it. 
B, Jonson. 
> Tis not vain or fabulous 
What the sage poets, taught by the heayenly muse, 
Story’d of old, in high immortal verse, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted isles. 
Milton, Comus. 
Ah! wretched we, poets of earth, but thou 
Wert living the same poet that thou’rt now, 
While angels sing to thee their airs diyine, 
And joy in an applause so great as thine. Cowley. 


Po’eraster.f n.s. [ poetastre, Fr. Cot- 
grave.] A vile petty poet. 
Let no poetaster command or intreat 
Another, extempore verses to make. 
Begin not as th’ old poetaster did, 
Troy’s famous war, and Priam’s fate I sing. 
@ Roscommon. 
Horace hath exposed those trifling poetasters, 
that spend themselves in glaring descriptions, and 
sewing here and there some cloth of gold on their 
sackcloth. Felton: 


Po'eress.f 2. s. [ poetesse, old French.| A 
female poet. 
That shrew, the Roman poetesse, 
That taught her gossips learned bitternesse. 
Bp. Hall, Sat. v.i. 
That all the people of the sky 
Might know a poetess was born on earth. 
Dryden, Ode on Mrs. Killegrew. 
The poetesses of the age have done wonders 
in this kind. Spectator, No. 15. 


Por’ TICAL.) adj. [aarnlixts; poetique, Fr. 
Y POctug 


B. Jonson. 


Por’TICcK. poeticus, Lat.] Expressed 
in poetry; pertaining to poetry; suit- 
able to poetry. 
Would the gods had made you poetical. 
— I do not know what poetical is. 
— The truest poetry is most feigning. Shaks. 
With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 
And lovers fill with like poetick rage. Waller. 
The moral of that poetical fiction, that the up- 
permost link of all the series of subordinate causes 
is fastened to Jupiter’s chair, signifies that almighty 
God governs and directs subordinate causes and 
effects. Hale. 
Neither is it enough to give his author’s sense 
in good English, in poetical expressions and in 
musical numbers. Dryden. 
The muse saw it upward rise, 
Though mark’d by none but quick poetick eyes. 
Pope. 
Swift. 
Por’ticaLy. adv. [from poetical.] With 
the qualities of poetry; by the fiction 
of poetry. 
The: criticks have concluded, that the manners 
of the heroes are poetically good, if of a piece. 
Dryden. 
The many rocks, in the passage between Greece 
and the bottom of Pontus, are poetically converted 
into those fiery bulls. Ralegh. 


Por’ricks.* n, s. pl. The doctrine of 
poetry. 

Of all his [Aristotle’s] compositiéns, his rhe- 
toric and poelics are most complete. 

Dr. Warton, Ess. on: Pope- 

To Po'Eet1z«. v. n. [ poetiser, Freneh ; from 
poet.| To write hike a poet. 

I versify the truth, not poetize. Donne. 

Virgil, speaking of Turnus and his great 

strength, thus poelizes. Hakewill. 

Po’erress. n.s. [from poetris, Lat. whence 

poetridas picas in Persius.] A she poet. 


Lalone can inspire the poetical crowd, 
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Most peerless poetress, 
The true Pandora of all heavenly graces. Spenser. 
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Ischia, and all the points of land that lie within its 
neighbourhood. Addison. 


Po'eTry.f 2. s. [poeterie, old French;| 4, A sting of an epigram ; a sentence ter- 


from poete. | 
1. Metrical composition; the art or prac- 
tice of writing poems. 

Strike the best invention dead, 

Till baffled poetry hangs down the head. 
Cleaveland. 
Although in poetry it be necessary that the uni- 
’ ties of time, place, and action should be explained, 
there is still something that gives a greatness of 
mind to the reader, which few of the criticks have 
_ considered. Addison, Spect. 
2. Poems ; poetical pieces. 
She taketh most delight 
- In musick, instruments, and poetry. 
Por anancy. n. s. [from poignant. | 
1. The power of stimulating the palate ; 
sharpness. 

T sat quietly down at my morsel, adding only a 
principle of hatred to all succeeding measures by 
way of sauce; and one point of conduct in the 
dutchess’s life added much poignancy to it. Swift. 

2. The power of irritation; asperity. 

POIGNANT. adj. [ poignant, Fr. from 
poigner, to pierce. | 

1. Sharp; penetrating. The primary sense. 

His poynant speere he thrust with puissant 

_ sway 
At proud Cymochles. Spenser, F. Q. 

2. Sharp ; stimulating the palate. 

See all your sauces be sharp and poignant in the 
palate. Beaum. and Fl. Elder Brother. 

No poignant sauce she knew, nor costly treat, 
Her hunger gave a relish to her meat. Dryden. 

The studious man, whose will was never deter- 
mined to poignant sauces and delicious wine, is, 
by hunger and thirst, determined to eating and 
drinking. Locke. 

8. Severe ; piercing; painful. 

If God makes use of some poignant disgrace to 
let out the poisonous vapour, is not the mercy 
greater than the severity of the cure? South, Serm. 

Full three long hours his tender body did sustain 
Most exquisite and poignant pain. Norris, Miscell. 

4, Irritating ; satirical; keen. 


PorenantLy.* adv. [from poignant.] In 
a piercing, stimulating, or irritating man- 
ner, 

POINT. x. s. [ poinct, point, French; 
punctum, Latin. | 


J. The sharp end of any instrument, or 
body. 


Shaks. 


The thorny point ; 
Of bare distress hath ta’en from me the shey 
Of smooth fidelity. Shaks. As you like it. 
That bright beam, whose point, now rais’d, 
Bore him slope downward. Milton, P. L. 
A pyramid reversed may stand for a while upon 
its point, if balanced by admirable skill. 
Temple, Miscell. 
Doubts if he wielded not a wooden spear 
Without a point; he look’d, the point was there. 
: Dryden. 
2. A string with a tag. 
If your son have not the day, 
For a silken point Pll give my baronry. —_Shaks. 
He hath ribands of all colours; points more 
than all the lawyers can learnedly handle. Shakes. 
I am resolved on two points; — That if one 
break, the other will hold; or if both break, your 
gaskins fall. Shakspeare. 
King James was wont to say, that the duke of 
Buckingham had given him a groom of his bed- 
chamber, who could not truss his points. 
Clarendon. 
3. Headland ; promontory. 
I don’t see why Virgil has given the epithet of 
Alta to Prochita, which is much lower than 
_ VOL. III. 


minated with some remarkable turn of 


words or thought. 
He taxes Lucan, who crouded sentences to- 
gether, and was too full of points. 
Dryden on Heroick Plays. 
Studious to please the genius of the times, 
With periods, points, and tropes he slurs his crimes ; 
He robb’d not, but he borrow’d from the poor. 
“ste Dryden. 
Times corrupt, and nature ill inclin’d, 
Produc’d the point that left a sting behind. 
Pope. 


5. An indivisible part of space. 


We sometimes speak of space, or do suppose a 
point in it at such a distance from any part of the 
universe, Locke. 


6. An indivisible part of time; a moment. 


Then neither from eternity before, 
Nor from the time, when time’s first point begun, 
Made he all souls. Davies. 


7. A small space. 


On one small point of land, 
Weary’d, uncertain, and amaz’d we stand, Prior. 
8. Punctilio; nicety. 

We doubt not but such as are not much con- 
versant with the variety of authors, may have some 
leading helps to their studies of points of pre- 
cedence, by this slight designation, Selden. 

Shalt thou dispute 
With God the points of liberty, who made 
Thee what thou art ? Milton, P. L. 
9. Part required of time or space; cri- 
tical moment ; exact place. 

How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry ! which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Shaks. Rom. and Jul. 

Esau said, Behold, I am at the point to die ; 
and what profit shall this birthright do to me ? 

; Gen. xxv. 32. 

Democritus, spent with age, and just at the point 
of death, called for loaves of new bread, and with 
the steam under his nose, prolonged his life till a 
feast was past. Temple. 

They follow nature in their desires, carrying 
them no farther than she directs, and leaving off 
at the point, at which excess would grow trouble- 
some. Alterbury, 

10. Degree; state. 

The highest point outward things can bring one 
unto, is the contentment of the mind, with which 
no estate is miserable. Sidney. 

In a commonwealth, the wealth of the country 
is so distributed, that most of the community are 
at their ease, though few are placed in extraor- 
dinary points of splendour, Addison. 

11. Note of distinction in writing ; a stop. 

Commas and points they set exactly right, 

And ’twere a sin to rob them of their mite. Pope, 
12. A spot; a part of a surface divided by 
spots; the ace or sise point. 


13. One of the degrees into which the 
circumference of the horizon, and the 
mariner’s compass is divided, 

Carve out dials point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run. Shaks. 
There arose strong winds from the south, with 
a point east, which carried us up. 
Bacon, New Atlantis. 
A seaman, coming before the judges of the ad- 
miralty for admittance into an office of a ship, was 
by one of the judges much slighted ; the judge 
telling him, that he believed he could not say the 
points of his compass. Bacon. 
Vapours fir’d shew the mariner 
From what point of his compass to beware 
Impetuous winds. Milton, P. L. 
If you tempt her, the wind of fortune 
May come about, and take another point, 
And blast your glories, Denham. 
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At certain periods stars resume their place, 
From the same point of heav’n their course ad- 
vance. Dryden. 


14. Particular place to which any thing is 


directed. 

East and west are but respective and mutable 
points, according unto different longitudes or dis- 
tant parts of habitation. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Let the part, which produces another part, be 
more strong than that which it produces; and let 
the whole be seen by one point of sight. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

The poet intended to set the character of Arete 
in a fair point of light. Broome. 


15. Particular; particular mode. 


A figure like your father, 
Arm/’d at all points exactly cap-a-pe, 
Appears before them. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Who setteth out prepared 
At all points like a prince, attended with a guard. 
Drayton. 
A war upon the Turk is more worthy than upon 
any other Gentiles, in point of religion, and in 
point of honour. Bacon. 
He had a moment’s right, in point of time ; 
Had I seen first, then his had been the crimé, 
Dryden. 
With the history of Moses, no book in the 
world in point of antiquity can contend. 
Tillotson, Serm. 
Men would often see, what a small pittance of 
reason is mixed with those huffing opinions they 
are swelled with, with which they are so armed at 
all points, and with which they so confidently lay 
about them. Locke. 
Thaye extracted out of that pamphlet a few of 
those notorious falsehoods, in point of fact and 
reasoning, Swift. 
16. An aim; the act of aiming or striking. 
What a point your falcon made, 
And what a pitch she flew above the rest. Shaks. 
17. The particular thing required ; the aim 
the thing points at. 
You gain your point, if your industrious art 
Can make unusual words easy. Roscommon. 
There is no creature so contemptible, but, by 
resolution, may gain his point. L’ Estrange. 
18. Particular; instance; example. 
Til hear him his confessions justify, 
And point by point the treasons of his master 
He shall again relate. Shaksp. Hen. VIII. 
Thou shalt be as free 
As mountain winds; but then exactly do 
All points of my command. Shaksp. Tempest. 
His majesty should make a peace, or turn the 
war directly upon such points, as may engage the 
nation in the support of it. Temple. 
He warn’d in dreams, his murder did foretel, 
From point to point, as after it befel. Dryden. 
This letter is, in every point, an admirable 
pattern of the present polite way of writing. 
Swift. 
19. A single position; a single assertion ; 
a single part of a complicated question ; 
asingle part of any whole. 
Another vows the same ; 
A third toa point more near the matter draws, 
Daniel. 
Strange point and new ! 
Doctrine which we would know whence learn’d, 
; Milton, P. L. 
The company did not meddle at all with the 
state point, as to the oaths. But kept themselves 
intirely to the church point of her independency, 
as to her purely spiritual authority, from the state. 
Leslie. 
Stanilaus endeavours to establish the duodecu- 
ple proportion, by comparing Scripture together 
with Josephus; but they will hardly prove his 
point. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
There is no point wherein I have so much la- 
boured, as that of improving and polishing all 
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parts of conversation between persons of qua- 
lity. Swift. 

The gloss produceth instances that are neither 
pertinent, nor prove the point. 

Baker on Learning. 
90. A note; a tune. 
You, my lord archbishop, 
Whose white investments figure innocence, 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself 
Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war? 
Turning your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war. 
2). Condition. 
Fie was a lord ful fat, and in good point. 
Chaucer, C.T. Prol. 

He never saw the queen in better health, nor in 

better point. Stuart, Hist. of Scotland, i. 321. 
29. Pointblank; directly: as, an arrow is 
shot to the pointblank or white mark. 

This boy will carry a letter twenty mile as easy 
as a cannon will shoot pointblank twelve score. 

Shakspeare. 

The other level pointblank at the inventing of 
causes and axioms. Bacon. 

Unless it be the cannon ball, 

That shot i’ the air pointblank upright, 

Was born to that prodigious height, 

That learn’d philosophers maintain, 

Tt ne’er came back. Hudibras. 

The faculties that were given us for the glory of 
our master, are turned poiniblank against the in- 
tention of them. LT’ Estrange. 

Estius declares, that although all the schoolmen 
were for Latria to be given to the cross, yet that it 
is pointblank against the definition of the council 
of Nice. Stilling fleet. 

23. Point devise or device; in its primary 
sense, work performed by the needle ; 
poinct in the French language denoting 
a stiteh, and devisé, any thing invented, 
disposed, or arranged: potnt-devisé was 
therefore a particular sort of patterned 
lace worked with the needle; and the 
term point-lace is still familiar to every 
female: —in a secondary sense, point 
devise became applicable to whatever 
was uncommonly exact, or constructed 
with the nicety and precision of stitches 
made or devised by the needle. Douce, 
Illustr. of Shakspeare, 1. 93—97. 

Every thing about you should demonstrate a 
careless desolation; but you are rather point de- 
vise in your accoutrements, as loving yourself, than 
the lover of another. Shakspeare- 

I will baffle Sir Toby, I will wash off. gross 
acquaintance, I will be point devise the very man. 

Shakspeare. 

Wen’s behaviour should be like their apparel, 
not too straight or point devise, but free for exer- 
cise. Bacon. 

Thus for the nuptial hour all fitted point-device, 
Some busied are in decking of the bride. 

Drayton, Polyolb, 8. 15. 

To Poit.t v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To sharpen; to forge or grind to a 
point. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of 
the greatness of Spain; now that fear is sharp- 
ened and pointed, by the Spaniards’ late enter- 
prises upon the Palatinate. Bacon. 

Part new grind the blunted ax and point the 

dart. Dryden. 

What help will all my heavenly friends afford, 
When to my breast I lift the pointed sword. 

Dryden. 

The two pinne stand upon either side, like the 
wings in the petasus of a Mercury, but rise much 
higher, and are more pointed. _ Addison on Italy. 

Some on pointed wood 
Transfix’d the fragments, some prepar’d the food, 
Pope. 


Shaks. 
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2. To direct towards an object, by way of | 


forcing it on the notice. 
Alas! to make me 
A fixed figure, for the hand of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
Mount Hermon, yonder sea, each place behold 
In prospect as I point them. Milton, P. L. 
3. To direct the eye or notice. 

Whoever should be guided through his battles 
by Minerva, and pointed to every scene of them, 
would see nothing but subjects of surprise. Pope. 

4. To show as by directing the finger. 

From the great sea, you shall point out for you 
mount Hor, Numb. xxxiv. 7. 

Tt will become us, as rational creatures, to fol- 
low the direction of nature, where it seems to 
point us out the way. Locke. 

I shall do justice to those who have distin- 
guished themselves in learning, and point out their 
beauties. Addison. 

Is not the elder 
By nature pointed out for preference ? Rowe. 
5. (Pointer, Fr.] To direct towards a 


place: as, the cannon were pointed 


against the fort. 


6. To distinguish by stops or points. 
Pointed and distinguished as they [the words] 
ought, the sense is excellently good, and the con- 
struction plain and easy. 
Knatchbull, Annot. of the N. Test. p. 247. 
7. To appoint. 
To celebrate the solemn bridall cheare 
Twixt Peleus and dame Thetis pointed there. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
This to be, if you do not point any of the lower 
rooms for a dining place of servants. 
Bacon, Ess. 45. 

To Point. v. 7. 

1. To note with the finger; to force upon 
the notice, by directing the finger to- 
wards it. With at commonly, sometimes 
to before the thing indigitated. 

Now must the world point at poor Catherine, 
And say, lo! there is mad Petruchio’s wife. 
Shakspeare. 
Sometimes we use one finger only, as in potnt- 
ing at any thing. Ray on the Creation. 
Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw, 
Point at the tatter’d coat and ragged shoe, 
Dryden. 
Rouse up for shame! our brothers of Pharsalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud to battle. 


Addison. 

2, To distinguish words or sentences by 
oints. ‘ 

Fond the Jews are of their method of pointing. 

Forbes. 


3. To indicate, as dogs do to sportsmen. 
The subtle dog scowers with sagacious nose, 
Wow the warm scent assures the covey near, 
He treads with caution, and he points with fear. 
Gay. 
4. To show distinctly. 


To point at what time the balance of power 
was most equally held between their lords and 
commons in Rome, would perhaps admit a2 con- 


troversy. Swift. 
Por'nteD.f adj. or participle. [from point.) 
1. Sharp; having a sharp point or pique. 


A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind, Dryden. 


A thick forest made up of bushes, brambles, 


and pointed thorns, Addison, Spect. No. 56. 


2. Epigrammatical; abounding in con- 


celts. 
Who now reads Cowley? if he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit. Pope. 
Pornrepiy. adv. [from pointed.) 
pointed manner. 


In a 
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The copiousness of his wit was such, that he 

often writ too pointedly for his subject. Dryden. 
Por'nrepNess. n. s. [from pointed. ] 
1. Sharpness; pickedness with asperity. 

The vicious language is vast and gaping, swell- 
ing and irregular; when it contends to be high, 
full of rock, mountain, and pointedness. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
2. Epigrammatical smartness. 

Like Horace, you only expose the follies of 
men; and in this excel him, that you add pomt- 
edness of thought. Dryden. 

Por'nteL-f 2.5. [pointille, Fr.] 
1. A kind of pencil, or style. 

He axing a poyntel wroot, seiynge, Jon is the 
name. Wicliffe, St. Luke, i. 

A pair of tables, all of ivory, 

And a pointel, ypolished fetisly. 
Chaucer, Sompn. Tale. 
2. Any thing on a point. 

These poises or pointels are, for the most part, 
little balls, set at the top of a slender stalk, which 
they can move every way at pleasure. 

Derham, Phys. Theol. 
Pornrer. n. s. [from point. ] 
1. Any thing that points. 

Tell him what are the wheels, springs, pointer, 
hammer, and bell, whereby a clock gives notice 
of the time. Watts. 

2. A dog that points out the game to 
sportsmen. 
The well-taught pointer leads the way, 
The scent grows warm, he stops, he springs his 
prey. Gay. 


Por'ntTINGsTOCK. x. s. [pointing and stock.] 


Something made the object of ridicule. 
I, his forlorn dutchess, 
Was made a wonder and a pointing-stock 
To every idle rascal follower. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. Il. 

Por'nriess. adj. [from point.] Blunt 
not sharp ; obtuse. 

Lay that pointless clergy-weapon by, 

And to the laws, your sword of justice, fy. 
Dryden. 

Porsr.* See Porze. But porse is now 
the usual, and the correct way of writ- 
ing it. 

POYSON. x. s. [poison, Fr.] 

1. That which destroys or injures life by 
a smiall quantity, and by means not ob- 
vious to the senses ; venom. 

Themselves were first to do the ill, 

Ere they thereof the knowledge could attain ; 
Like him that knew not poison’s power to kill, 
Until, by tasting it, himself was slain. Davies. 

One gives another a cup of poison, but at the 
same time tells him it is a cordial, and so he drinks 
it off and dies. South. 

2. Any thing infectious or malignant. 

This being the only remedy against the poison 
of sin, we must renew it as often as we repeat Our 
sins, that is, daily. Wh. Duty of Man, 

To Porson. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To infect with poison. 

Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence, 

The surest guard is innocence ; 
Quivers and bows and poison’d darts 
Are only us’d by guilty hearts. Roscommon. 

2. To attack, injure or kill by poison 
given. 

He was so discouraged, that he poisoned himself 
and died, 2 Mac. x. 13. 

Drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat ; 
They'll never poison you, they'll only cheat, Pope. | 

3. To corrupt; to taint. 

The other messenger, 
Whose welcome, I perceiv’d, had poison’d mine. 
Shakspeare- 
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Hast thou not 
With thy false arts poisun’d his people’s loyalty ? 
Rowe. 
Notions with which the schools had poisoned our 
youth, and which only served to draw the prince 
to govern amiss, but proved no security to him, 
when the people were grown weary of ill govern- 


ment. Davenant. 
Por’sON-TREE. 7. 5. [towicodendron.| A 
plant. ~ Miller. 


PorsoNnABLE.* adj. [from potson.] Ca- 
pable of poisoning ; venomous. 

Tainted with Arianism and Pelagianism, as of 
old, or Anabaptism and Libertinism, or such like 
poisonable heresies, as of late. 

Tooker, Fabr. of the Ch. (1604,) p. 54. 
Porsoner. 7.8. [from poison. ] 
1. One who poisons. 
I must be the potsoner 
Of good Polixenes. Shakspeare. 

So many mischiefs were in one combin’d ; 

So much one single pois’ner cost mankind. 
Dryden. 
2. A corrupter. 

Wretches who live upon other men’s sins, the 
common poisoners of youth, getting their very 
bread by the damnation of souls. South. 

Por’sonruL.* adj. [ poison and full.] Re- 
plete with venom. 

They may know his poysonfull heart against this 
country, and against our liberty. 

Apol. of the Prince of Orange, (1581,) sign. O. 2. 

The spider, a poysonfull vermine, yet climbs to 
the roof of the king’s palace. 

Dr. White, Serm. (1615,) p. 53. 

This humour [ambition] urging men many 
times, in the pursuit of their desires, to become 
guilty of their own destruction, like the panther ; 
who, by leaping greedily and striving at the poi- 
sonful aconite, on purpose hung up by the hunters 
above her reach, at last bursts and kills herself, 
and so is taken. 

Sir C. Wandesforde, Instruct. to his Son, § 101. 

Por'soninc.* n.s5. Act of administering 
or killing by poison. 

This earl, after all his poisonings and murder- 
ings, was himself poisoned by that which was pre- 
pared for others. Ashmole, Berk. i. p. 154, 

Sorceries, 
Assassinations, poisonings —the deeper 
My guilt, the blacker his ingratitude. 
Gray, Agrippina. 
Por’sonous. adj. [from potson.| Venom- 
ous ; having the qualities of poison. 
Those cold ways, 
That seem like prudent helps, are very poisonous, 
Where the disease is violent. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

Not Sirius shoots a fiercer flame, 

When with his poisonous breath he blasts the sky. 
Dryden. 

A lake, that has no fresh water running into it, 
will, by heat and its stagnation, turn into a stink- 
ing rotten puddle, sending forth nauseous and poi- 
Sonous steams. Cheyne. 

Porsonous ty. adv. [from potsonous.] Ve- 
nomously. 

Men more easily pardon ill things done than 
said; such a peculiar rancour and venom do they 
leave behind in men’s minds, and so much more 
poisonously and incurably does the serpent bite 
with his tongue than his teeth. South. 

Porsonousness. z.s. [from poisonous. ]} 
_ The quality of being poisonous ; venom- 
_ ousness, 
Porrre..t x. s. [poictrel, poitrine, Fr. 
pettorale, Italian ; pectorale, Lat.] 
1. Armour for the breast of a horse. 
: : Skinner. 
2, A graving tool. Dr. Johnson upon the 
authority of Ainsworth. It is probable, 
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however, that the pozntel, or style, is the 
true word, See PormntTEL. 


POIZE.f 2. s. [poise, pese, old French ; 


poids, later.} : 
1. Weight; force of any thing tending to 
the centre. 

Labouring with poyses made of lead, or other 
metal. Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 53. 

He fell, as an huge rockie clift, 

Whose false foundation waves have wash’d away 
With dreadful poize, is from the main land reft. 
Spenser. 
When I have suit, 
Tt Shall be full of poize and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted. — Shakspeare, Othello. 

To do’t at peril of your soul, 

Were equal poize of sin and charity. Shakspeare. 

Where an equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope. Milton, Comus. 

2. Balance ; equipoise; equilibrium. 

The particles that formed the earth, must con- 
vene from all quarters towards the middle, which 
would make the whole compound to rest in a poize. 

Beniley, Ser. 

*Tis odd to see fluctuation in opinion so earn- 
estly charged upon Luther, by such as have lived 
half their days in a poise between two churches. 

Atterbury. 
3. A regulating power. 

Men of an unbounded imagination often want 

the poize of judgement. Dryden. 


To Poizz. v. a. [peser, Fr.] 
1, To balance; to hold or place in equi- 
ponderance. 
How nice to couch ? how all her speeches poized 
be:s 
A nymph thus turn’d, but mended in translation. 
Sidney. 
Nor yet was earth suspended in the sky, 
Nor povx’d did on her own foundation lie. 
Dryden. 
Our nation with united interest blest, i 
Not now content to poize, shall sway the rest. 
Dryden. 
2. To load with weight. 
As the sands 
Of Barca or Cyrene’s torrid soil, 
Leyy’d to side with warring winds, and poise 
Their lighter wings. Milton, P. L. 
Where could they find another form’d so fit, 
To poize with solid sense a sprightly wit! Dryden. 


3. To be equiponderant to. 

If the balance of our lives had not one scale of 
reason to poize another of sensuality, the baseness 
of our natures would conduct us to preposterous 
conclusions. Shakspeare, Othello. 


4. To weigh; to examine by the balance. 
We poizing us in her defective scale 

Shall weigh thee to the beam. Shakspeare. 

He cannot sincerely consider the strength, poize 

the weight and discern the evidence of the clearest 

argumentations, where they would conclude 

against his desires. South. 


5. To oppress with weight. 

Tl strive, with troubled thoughts, to take a nap, 
Lest leaden-slumber poize me down to-morrow, 
When I should mount with wings of victory. 

Shakspeare. 
POKE.T x. s. [pocea, Sax. poche, Fr. 
poke, icel. saccus.] A bag; a sack, in 
the north of England. 

I will not buy a pig in a poke. 
She suddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it sent such a smoke, 

As ready was them all to choke, 

So grievous was the pother, Drayton, Nymphid. 
My correspondent writes against master’s gowns 

and poke sleeves. Spectator. 


To Poke. v. a. [ poka, Swedish.] To feel 


Camden, Rem. 
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in the dark; to search any thing with a 
long instrument. 

If these presumed. eyes be clipped off, they will 
make use of their protrusions or horns, and poke out 
their way as before. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Poker. n.s. [from poke.} The iron bar 
with which men stir the fire. 

With poker fiery red 
Crack the stones, and melt the lead. Swift. 

If the poker be out of the way, stir the fire with 
the tongs. Swift, Rules to Servants. 

Po’kine.* adj. [from poke.] Drudging ; 
servile: a colloquial expression. 

Bred to some poking profession, or employed in 
some office of drudgery. 

Gray to Dr. Wharton, Lett. 36. 

Po‘'7—KING-STICK. n.s. An instrument an- 
ciently made use of to adjust the plaits 
of the ruffs which were then worn. 

Your ruff must stand in print, and for that pur- 
pose get poking-sticks with fair long handles, lest 
they scorch your hands. 

Middleton, Blurt Master Constable, a Com. 1602. 

Pins, and poking-sticks of steel. 

Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

Po’LacrE, or Po’LAQuE.* n.s. [In naval 
language.| A Levantine vessel. 

PoLaR. adj. [polaire, Fr. from pole. | 
Found near the pole; lying near the 
pole; issuing from the pole; relating to 
the pole. 

As when two polar winds, blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian sea, together drive 
Mountains of ice. Milton, P. L. 

I doubt 
If any suffer on the polar coast, 
The rage of Arctos, and eternal frost. Prior. 

Pota’Rity. n.s. [from polar.| Tendency 
to the pole. 

This polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity 
and defect of a loadstone, might touch a needle any 
where, Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Poary. adj. [polarts, Lat.| Tending 
to the pole; having a direction toward 
the poles. 

Trons, heated red hot, and cooled in the meridian 
from north to south, contract a polary power, 

Brown. 

POLE. z.s. [polus, Lat. pole, Fr.] 

1. The extremity of the axis of the earth ; 
either of the points on which the world 
turns. 

From the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 

Milton, P. L. 

From pole to pole 
The forky lightnings flash, the roaring thunders 
roll. Dryden. 

2. [Pole, Sax. pal, pau, Fr. palo, Italian 
and Spanish; palus, Lat.] A long 
staff. $ 

A long pole, struck upon gravel in the bottom 
of the water, maketh a sound. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

If after some distinguish’d leap, 

He drops his pole, and seems to slip ; 
Straight gath’ring all his active strength, 
He rises higher half his length. Prion, 

He ordered to arm long poles with sharp hooks, 
wherewith they took hold of the tackling which 
held the mainyard to the mast, then rowing the 
ship, they cut the tackling, and brought the main- 
yard by the board. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. A tall piece of timber erected. 

Wither’d is the garland of the war, 

The soldier’s pole is fallen. Shaks 

Liye to be the show and gaze o’ th’ time, 

We'll have thee as our rarer monsters are 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
Here may you see the tyrant, Shakspeare. 

Their houses poles set round meeting together 
in the top and covered with skins. Heylin. 
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4. A measure of length containing five 
yards and a half. 

This ordinance of tithing them by the pole is not 
only fit for the gentlemen, but also the noblemen. 

Spenser. 

Every pole square of mud, twelve inches deep, 

is worth sixpence a pole to fling out. | Mortimer. 
5. An instrument of measuring. 

A peer of the realm and a counsellor of state 
are not to be measured by the common yard, but 
by the pole of special grace. Bacon. 

To Pour. v. a. {from the noun.| To fur- 
nish with poles. 

Begin not to pole your hops. Mortimer. 

Po’LEAxE. 7. s. [pole and axe.) An axe 
fixed to a long pole. 

To beat religion into the brains with a poleaze, 
is to offer victims of human blood. 

Howell, Eng. Tears. 

One hung a poleaze at his saddle bow, 

And one a heavy mace to stun the foe, Dryden. 

Po'Lecat. n.s. [Pole or Polish cat, be- 
cause they abound in Poland.] The 
fitchew ; a stinking animal. 

Polecats? there are fairer things than polecats. 

Shakspeare. 

Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you pole- 
cat/ out, out, out; Dll conjure you. 

Shakspeare, M. W. Windsor. 

She, at a pin in the wall, hung like a polecat in 
a warren, to amuse them, L’ Estrange. 

How should he, harmless youth, 

Who kill’d but polecats, learn to murder men? 
Gay. 
A sort of coarse cloth. 
Ainsworth. 
Your poledavy wares will not do for me. Howell. 
POLE’MICAL. } adj. [moreuinds.] Con- 
POLE’MICK. troversial ; disputative. 

Among all his Jabours, although polemick dis- 
courses were otherwise most uneasy, as engaging 
to converse with men in passion. 

I have had but little respite from these polemical 
exercises, and, notwithstanding all the rage and 
malice of the adversaries of our church, I sit down 
contented. Stilling fleet. 

The nullity of this distinction has been solidly 


shewn by most of our polemick writers of the pro- 
testant church. South. 


Po’LEDAVY. 7. S. 


The best method to be used with these polemical 


ladies, is to shew them the ridiculous side of their 


cause, . Addison. 
PoLE MICK. n. 5s. Disputant; controver- 
tist. 


Lach staunch polemick, stubborn as a rock, 
Came whip and spur. Pope. 


PoLE MOSCOPE. 7. 8. [wdrcuG» and cxoria. | 
In opticks, is a kind of crooked or ob- 
lique perspective glass, contrived for 
seeing objects that do not lie directly 

Dict. 


before the eye. 


Po'LestAR.}; 2. s. [pole and star.] 


1. A star near the pole, by which navi- 
gators compute their northern latitude ; 


cynosure ; lodestar. 


If a pilot at sea cannot see the polestar, let him 
steer his course by such stars as best appear to him. 
King Charles. 

I was sailing in a vast ocean without other help 
Dryden. 


than the polestar of the ancients, 
2. Any guide or director. 


Tis the general humour of all lovers: she is 


their stern, polestar, and guide. 


Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 517. 
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POLI'CE.} 2s. [French.] The regu- 
lation and government of a city or 
country, so far as regards the inhabit- 
ants. 

Whether the police and economy of France be 
not governed by wise councils? And whether 
any one from this country, who ‘sees their towns, 
and manufactures, and commerce, will not wonder 
what our senators have been doing? 

Bp. Berkeley, Querist, (17355) § 499. 
Po'ticen.f | adj. [policé, Fr. from police.] 
Po'ticiev. f§ Regulated; formed into a 

regular course of administration. 

Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or 
indign to govern, it is a just cause of war for an- 
other nation, that is civil or policed, to subdue 
them. Bacon, Holy War. 

So well a policed kingdom, 

Howell, Instruct. For. Trav. p. 227. 

From the wilds she came 
To polic’d cities, and protected plains. 
Thomson, Liberty, P. iv. 

Christ — constituted the church a policied so- 
ciety in general, and left the mode of it to human 
discretion. 

Warburton, All. between Ch. and State, (1736,)p. 89. 

This — populous, well policied, 

Though boundless habitation built by Thee. 
Young, Night Th. 9. 

Po'Licy.f n.s. [wodirela, Gr. politia, Lat.] 

1. The art of government, chiefly with 
respect to foreign powers. 

2. Art; prudence ; management of affairs ; 
stratagem. 

The policy of that purpose is made more in the 
marriage, than the love of the parties. 

Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

Tf it be honour in your wars to seem 
The same you are not, which for your best ends 
You call your policy ; how is’t less or worse, 

But it shall hold companionship in peace 
With honour as in war. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

If she be curst, it is for policy, 

For she’s not froward, but modest. _ Shakspeare. 

We have heard of thy wisdom and thy policies. 

Judith, xi, 8. 

The best rule of policy, is to prefer the doing of 
justice before all enjoyments. King Charles. 

The wisdom of this world is sometimes taken in 
Scripture for policy, and consists in a certain dex- 
terity of managing business for a man’s secular 
advantage, South. 

3. [Poliga, Spanish.] A warrant for mo- 
ney in the publick funds ; a ticket. Dr. 
Johnson. — Neither of these definitions 
extends to the most usual meaning of 
this word, “policy of insurance.” ‘The 
interpretation should have been, a war- 
rant for some peculiar kinds of claim. 
Mason. 

A policy of insurance is a contract between A 
and B, that upon A’s paying a premium equiva- 
lent to the hazard run, B will indemnify, or insure, 
him against a particular event. Blackstone. 

4. In Scotland, the pleasure-grounds about 
a gentleman’s mansion. 

Lord Breadalbane’s policy (so they call here all 
such ground as is laid out for pleasure) takes in 
about 2000 acres. 

Gray to Wharton, from Glames-Castle. 
To PO‘LISH.F v. a. [ polio, Lat. polir, Fr.] 
1. To smooth ; to brighten by attrition; to 

loss. 

He setteth to finish his work, and polisheth it 


Tsrael’s apostasy, God’s jealousy, and their un- 
paralleled punishment therefore, are in this case 
the only polestar to direct us. 

Mede, Apost, of Lat. Times, p. 52. 
Po/LEY-MOUNTAIN. 2, 5. [polium, Latin. ] 


A plant, Miller. 


perfectly. Ecclus. xxxviii. 28. 
Pygmalion, with fatal art, 

Polish’d the form that stung his heart. Granville. 

2. To refine; to make elegant of manners. 

Things whose grossness and confusions are only 

to. be polished, distinguished, improved, and dis- 
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posed of, by the art and industry peculiar of 
man. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 48. 
Studious they appear 
Of parts that polish life, inventors rare. 
Milton, P. L. 
To Po'tisu. v.n. To answer to the act of 
polishing ; to receive a gloss. 

It is reported by the ancients, that there was a 
kind of steel, which would polish almost as white 
and bright as silver. Bacon. 

Po’tisu. n. s. [ poli, polissure, Fr. from the 
verb.] 

1. Artificial gloss; brightness given by 
attrition. 

Not to mention what a huge column of granite 
cost in the quarry, only consider the great difficulty 
of hewing it into any form, and of giving it the 
due turn, proportion, and polish. Addison on Italy. 

Another prism of clearer glass and better polis! 
seemed free from veins. Newton, Opt. 

2. Elegance of manners. 
What are these wond’rous civilising arts, 
This Roman polish, and this smooth behaviour, 
That render man thus tractable and tame ? 
Addison, Cato. 
Po'LisHaBLe.f adj. [polissable, Fr.] Capa- 
ble of being polished. Cotgrave. 
Po'LisnEepness.* n. s. [from polished. ] 
1. State of being polished, or glossed. 
As carbuncles did their pure bodies shine, 
And all their polish’dness was sapphirine. 
Donne, Poems, p. 363. 
2. State of being refined, or elegant. 

There is a sort of natural connection between 
what is called a fine taste of the politer arts of life, 
and a general polishedness of manners and inward 
character. Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Conv. 2. 

Po’Lisuer. v.s. [from polish.] The per- 
son or instrument that gives a gloss. 

I consider an human soul without education, like 
marble in the quarry, which shews none of its in- 
herent beauties, till the skill of the polisher fetches 
out the colours, Addison. 

Po’Lisuine.* n.s. [from polish. ] 
1. Brightness given by attrition. 

They were more ruddy in body than rubies; 

their polishing was of sapphire. Lam. iv: 7. 
2. Refinement. 
There was nothing she more ardently wished 
than to give her girls a single winter’s polishing. 
Goldsmith, Vic. of Wakefield, ch. 9. 
Po’t1sHMENT.* n. s. [from polish.] Refine- 
ment. Polish is the modern substantive, 
comparatively speaking ; polishment, the 
old word. 

As nothing naturally grew in the earth but 
weeds, briars, and thorns, without cultivation; s0 
in the mind nothing of true celestial and virtuous 
tendency could be, or abide, without the polish- 
ment of art and the labour of searching after it. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. (1653,) ps 5: 
POLI'TE.F adj. [politus, Latin.] 
1. Glossy ; smooth. 

The skin, —so long as man remainsin strength, 
is beautiful, plain, and polite; but,ashe declines, | 
grows more crusty, and dry, and callous; and 
consequently falls into.abundance of ‘wrinkles. 

Smith on Old Age,.p. 179+ 

Some of them are diaphanous, shining, and polite ; 
others not polite, but as if powdered over with fine | 
iron dust. Woodward. 

If any sort of rays, falling on the polite surface | 
of any pellucid medium, be reflected back, the fits 
of easy reflection, which they have at the point of 
reflection, shall still continue to return. 

Newton, Opt. 

The edges of the sand holes, being worn away, | 
there are left all over the glass a numberless com= 
pany of very little convex polite risings like waves, 

Newton, Opt. 
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9. Polished; refined. Not noticed by Dr. 


Johnson. 

It is a piece of polite and civil discretion, to con- 
yert even the conduits of soot and smoke into orna~- 
ment, Wotton, Elem. of Architecture. 

Children of the world and darkness are so polite, 
ingenious, and industrious, in order to obtain evil 
ends, Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 48. 

We have proved such repetition of these words 
to be pure and classical ; and shall add one or two 
more out of a pure and polite old Grecian. 

Blackwall, Sacr. Class. ii. 274. 
Elegant of manners. 

A nymph of quality admires our knight, 

He marries, bows at court, and grows polite. Pope. 


Poti TELy.f adv. [from polite. ] 
1. With refinement; with skill. 
A man seems like a fair castle or fort, curiously 
and politely built. Austin, Hac. Homo, p. 31. 


9, With elegance of manners; genteely. 
With the use of which I have been politely fa- 
youred. Warton. 
Aman in company, without uttering an arti- 
culate sound, may behave himself civilly, politely. 
Reid, Ing. 
Pour TENESS.[ x. 5s. [politesse, Fr. from 
polite.| 
1. Refinement. 
Politeness in the Latin tongue did in a manner 
flourish. A. Wood, Ann. Univ. Ox. in 1545. 
Ayre there not many various readings in Terence, 
Livy, Virgil, Cesar, Thucydides; Homer, Plu- 
tarch? And yet who denies the genuineness and 
great use of those noble authors of sense and_po- 
liteness ? Blackwall, Sacr. Class, ii. 306. 


2. Elegance of manners; gentility; good 


breeding. 
I have seen the dullest men aiming at wit, and 
others, with as little pretensions, affecting politeness 


in manners and discourse. Swift. 
As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
So wit is by politeness keenest set. Young. 


PoLrTIcaL. adj. [morsexds. ] 
1. Relating to politicks; relating to the 
administration of public affairs; civil. 
In the Jewish state, God was their political prince 
and sovereign, and the judgesiamong them were as 
much his deputies, and did represent:his person, as 
now the judges do the persons of their several 
princes in all other nations. Kettleworth. 
More true political wisdom may be learned from 
this single book of proverbs, than from a thousand 
Machiavels. Rogers. 
2. Cunning ; skilful. 
Poxrricatty.} adv. [from political.) 
1. With relation to publick administration. 
They should serve them not religiously, but 
politically, in as much as they were to become 
slaves and vassals to idolatrous nations. 
Mede on Daniel's: Weeks, p. 42. 
9. Artfully; politically. 
The Turks-politically mingled certain Janizaries, 
harquebusiers, with their horsemen, Knolles, Hist. 


Pouitica’sTER. 7.s. A petty ignorant pre- 
tender to politicks. 

There are quacks of all sorts; as bullies, pe- 
dants, hypocrites, empiricks, law-jobbers, and. po- 
liticasters. DT Estrange. 

Porirrcran. n.s. [polaticien, Fr.] 
1. One versed: in the arts of government ; 
one skilled in politicks. 
Get thee. glass eyes, 
And, like.a scurvy politician, seem 
To see things thou dost not, Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

And ’t be any way, it must be with valour ; for 
policy I hate: I had as lief be a Brownist as a 
politician. Shakspeare. 

Although I may seem: less: a. politician to'men, 
yet I need not secret distinctions nor evasions 
before God. King Charles. 
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While emp’rick politicians use deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat, 
You boldly show that skill, which they pretend, 
And work by means as noble as your end. Dryd. 

Coffee, which makes the politician wise, 

And see through all things with his half-shut eyes, 

Sent up in vapours to the baron’s brain 

New stratagems, the radiant lock to gain. Pope. 
9. A man of artifice; one of deep con- 

trivance. 

If a man succeeds in any attempt, though un- 
dertook with never so much rashness, his success 
shall vouch him a politician, and good luck shall 
pass for deep contrivance ; for give any one for- 
tune, and he shall be thought a wise man. South. 

Pourtrctan.* adj. Cunning ; playing the 
part of a man of artifice. 

Your ill-meaning politician lords, 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guests, 
Appointed to await me thirty spies. Milton, S. A. 


PO'LITICK. adj. [worilnas. | 

1. Political; civil. In this sense political 
is almost always used, except in the 
phrase body politich. 


Virtuously and wisely acknowledging, that he 
with his people made all but one politick body, 
whereof himself was the head ; even so cared for 
them as he would for his own limbs. Sidney. 

No civil or politick constitutions have been more 
celebrated than his by the best authors. Temple. 

2. Prudent ; versed in affairs. 
This land was famously enrich’d 
With politick grave counsel ; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles. Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 
3. Artful; cunning. In this sense political 
is not used. 

I have trod a measure ; I have flattered a lady ; 
I have been politick with my friend, smooth with 
mine enemy. Shakspeare. 

Authority followeth old men, and favour youth ; 
but for the moral part, perhaps youth will have the 
pre-eminence, as age hath for the politick. Bacon, 

No less alike the politick and wise, 

All sly slow things, with circumspective eyes ; 
Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
Pope. 
Po’xit1cK.* n. s. A politician, 

It is the weaker sort of politicks, that are the 
great dissemblers, Bacon, Ess. 6. 

That which politicks and time-servers do for 
earthly advantages, we will do for spiritual. 

Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4, 
Po'Litickiy. adv. [from politick.| Art- 
fully ; cunningly. 

Thus have I politickly begun my reign, 

And ’tis my hope to end ‘successfully. Shakspeare. 
Tis politickly done, 
To send me packing with an host of men. Shaks. 

The dutchess hath been most politickly employed 
in sharpening those arms with which she subdued 
you. Pope. 

Po’LiTicks.n.s. pl. [politique, Fr. wodvrinh.] 
The science of government ; the art or 
practice of administering public affairs. 

Be pleas’d your politicks to spare, 

I’m old enough, and can myself take care. Dryd. 

Tt would be an everlasting reproach to politicks, 
should such._men overturn an establishment formed 
by the wisest laws, and supported by the ablest 
heads, Addison. 

Of crooked counsels and dark politicks. Pope. 

To Po‘ritize.* v.n. [from polity.| .To 
play the politician. Not in use. 

Let us not, for fear of a scarecrow, or else 
through hatred to be reformed, stand hankering 
and politixing, when God with spread hands tes- 
tifies to us, and points us out the way to our peace, 

Milton, Of Ref. in Eng. B. 2. 
Po’rirure.t x. 8. [politure, Fr.] The gloss 
given by the act of polishing. 
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The table was a work of admirable politure. 
Donne, Hist. of the Septuagint, (1633,) p. 45. 

Fair politwre walk’d all her body over, 

And symmetry flew thorough every part. 
Beaumont, Psyche, p. 90. 
The perfection of these hard materials consists 
much in their receiving the most exquisite politure. 
Evelyn, B, iti. ch. 5. § 15. 
PO'LITY.#F 2. s. [rodureta. | 
1. A form of government ; civil constitu- 
tion. 

Because the subject, which this position con- 
cerneth, is a form of church government or church 
polity, it behoyeth us to consider the nature of the 
church, as is requisite for men’s more clear and 
plain understanding, in what respect laws of polity 
or government are necessary thereunto. Hooker. 

The polity of some of our neighbours hath not 
thought it beneath the publick care, to promote 
and reward the improvement of their own lan- 
guage. Locke on Education. 

2. Policy; art; management. 

It holds for good polity ever, to have that out- 
wardly in vile estimation, that inwardly is most 
dear to us. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour. 


POLL.} 1. s. [polle, pol, Dutch, the top. 
From the Su. Goth. dollur, sphera. Se- 
renius.] 

1. The head; the back part of the head. 

Look if the withered elder hath not his poll 
clawed like a parrot. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

2. A catalogue or list of persons; a regis- 
ter of heads. 

Have you a catalogue 
OF all the voices that we have procur’d, 

Set down by the poll ? Shakspeare, Coriol. 

The muster file, rotten and sound, amounts not 
to fifteen thousand poll, Shakspeare. 

To be taxed by the poll, to be sconced our head- 
money. Milton, Of Ref. in Eng. B, 2. 

3. A fish called generally a chub; a che- 
ven. 

To Pout. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To lop the top of trees. 

The oft cutting and polling of hedges conduces 
much to their lasting. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

May thy woods oft poll’d, yet ever wear 
A green, and, when she list, a golden hair. Donne. 

2. In this sense is used polled sheep. 

Polled sheep, that is sheep without horns, are 
reckoned the best breeders, because the ewes yean 
the polled lamb with the least danger. 

Mortimer, Husb. 

3. To cut off hair from the head; to clip 
short ; to shear. 

Neither shall they shave, only poll their heads. 

Ezek, xliy. 20. 

4. To mow; to crop. 

He’ll go and sowle the porter of Rome gates by 
the ears’: he will mow all down before him, and 
leave his passage polled. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

5. To plunder; to strip; to pill. 

They will pod! and spoil so outrageously, as the 
very enemy cannot do much worse. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Take and exact upon them the wild exactions, 
coigne, livery, and sorehon, by which they poll and 
utterly undo the poor tenants. Spenser on Ireland. 

He told the people, that subsidies were not to 
be granted nor levied for wars in Scotland ; for 
that the law had provided another course by ser- 
vice of escuage, much less when war was made 
but a pretence to poll and pill the people. Bacon. 

Neither can justice yield her fruit with sweet- 
ness'amongst the briars and brambles of catching 
and polling clerks and ministers. Bacon. 

6. To take a list or register of persons. 

7. To enter one’s name ina list or register, 

Who ever brought to his rich daughter’s bed, 
The man that poll’d but twelve pence for his head ? 

Dryden. 
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8. To insert into a number as a voter. 

In solemn conclave sit, devoid of thought, 

And poll for points of faith his trusty vote. Tickell. 
Po’Liarp.f 7. s. [from poll.] 

1. A tree lopped. 

Nothing procureth the lasting of trees so much 
as often cutting ; and we see all overgrown trees 
are pollards or dottards, and not trees at their full 
height. Bacon. 

2. A clipped coin. 

The same king called in certain counterfeit 
pieces coined by the French, called pollards, cro- 
cars, and rosaries. Camden. 

3, The chub fish. Ainsworth. 
4. A stag that has cast his horns. 
Cockeram. 

He had no horns, sir, had he? 

—No, he’s a pollard. Beaum. and Fl. Philaster. 
5. A mixture of bran and meal. Ainsworth. 
To Po’LLARD.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 

lop the top of trees; to poll. 

Elm and oak, frequently pollarded and cut, in- 
creases the bulk and circumference. 

Evelyn, B. iii, ch. 2. § 6. 

We next traversed the rich vale of Garena, where 
the olive-trees grow to a great size, their luxuriant 
branches not being so closely pollarded as in France. 

Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, Let. 11. 
Po'LLEN. x. s. A fine powder, commonly 
understood by the word farina; as also 

a sort of fine bran. Bailey. 
Po'LLENGER. 2. s. Brushwood. This seems 

to be the meaning of this obsolete word. 

Lop for the fewel old pollenger grown, 

That hinder the corne or the grasse to be mown. 

Tusser. 
Po'LiER.f 2.s. [from poll.] 
1. A barber; one who shears, clips, or 
shaves. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
2, A pillager; a robber; a plunderer. 

The pillers, the pollers, and usurers. 

Confut. of N. Shanton, (1546,) sign. B. vi. 


What is a whore but a poller of youth, ruin of 


men, a destruction, a devourer of patrimonies, a 
downfall of honour! Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 561. 
3. One who votes or polls. 
Po LLEviL. 2. s. [ poll and evil.] 

Pollevil is a large swelling, inflamma- 
tion, or imposthume in the horse’s poll 
or nape of the neck, just between the 
ears towards the mane. Farvier'’s Dict. 


Potzicira’TIoON.* ns. [ pollicitatio, Lat.] 
Promise. 

It seems, he granted this following pollicitation 
or promise. Ld. Herbert's Hen. VIII. p. 220. 
These are in the promise, or pollicitation, which 

I now publish. 
Burnet, Hist. of the Ref. P. I1i. B. 2. 
PottrncTor.* n. s. (Latin; polzncteur, 
old Fr.] One who prepares materials for 
embalming the dead; a kind of under- 
taker. Phillips. 
The Egyptians had these several persons belong- 
ing to and employed in embalming, each perform. 
ing a distinct and separate office, viz. a designer 
or painter, a dissector or anatomist, a pollinctor or 
apothecary, an embalmer or surgeon, and a phy- 
sician or priest. Greenhill, Art of Embalm. p. 177. 


Po’txock. n. s. [acellus niger.| A kind of 


fish. 

The coast is plentifully stored with shellfish, 
sea-hedgehogs, scallops, pilchard, herring, and pol- 
lock. Carew. 

To POLLU'TE.} v. a. [polluo, Lat. pol- 
luer, Fr.] 


1, To make unclean, in a religious sense ; 
to defile. 
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Hot and%peevish vows — 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
Than spotted livers in the sacrifice. 
Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
Neither shall ye pollute the holy things of the 
children of Israel. Num. xviii. 32, 
The land was polluted with blood. Ps. cvi. 38. 


2. To taint with guilt ; to corrupt. 


Wickedness hath exceedingly polluted the whole 
earth. 2 Esdr. xv. 6. 
Thus will this latter, as the former world, 
Still tend from bad to worse; till God at last, 
Wearied with their iniquities, withdraw 
His presence from among them, and avert 
His holy eyes; resolving from thenceforth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. 
Milton, P.L. 
3, To corrupt by mixtures of ill, either 
moral or physical. 
Envy you my praise, and would destroy 
With grief my pleasures, and pollute my joy? 
Dryden. 
4, Milton uses this word in an uncommon 
construction, Dr. Johnson observes, but 
without specifying the meaning : it is, to 
pervert by pollution. 
Unable to transfer 
The guilt on him, who made him instrument 
Of mischief, and polluted from the end 
Of his creation. Milton, P.L. 
Poiiu TE.* part. adj. Polluted. 
Unchaste and pollute. 
Martin, Marr. of Priests, (1554,) T. 2. b. 
She wooes the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow ; 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of maiden white to throw. 
Milion, Ode Nativ. 
Porivu’TepLy.* adv. [from pollute.] Ina 
state of pollution. 
Pollutedly into the world I came, 
Sad and perplex’d I liv’d. 

Heywood, Hier. of Angels, (1635,) p. 28. 
Potiu’TEDNEsS. n. s. [from pollute.| De- 
filement ; the state of being polluted. 
Poitu’Ter. n. s. [from pollute.] Defiler ; 

corrupter. 
Ev’n he, the king of men, 
Fell at his threshold, and the spoil of Troy 
The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. Dryden, En. 
Pottvu Trion. 2. s. [ pollution, Fr. pollutio, 
Lat. | 
1. The act of defiling. 

_ The contrary to consecration is pollution, which 
happens in churches by homicide, and burying an 
excommunicated person in the church. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 
2. The state of being defiled ; defilement. 
Their strife pollution brings 
Upon the temple. Milton, P.L. 
PoLonar’sE.* 2. s. A kind of robe or dress, 
adopted from the fashion of the Poles, 
which has been worn by English wo 
men. ; 
The habit of the women comes very near to that 
of the men, a simple polonaise, or long robe edged 
with fur. Guthrie, of Poland. 
Port-roor.* 2.5. A crooked foot ; a foot 
in any respect distorted. 

, The women are modest; shewing nothing but 
their polt-feet, which from their infancy are straiten- 
ed so as to make them & la mode, many of them 
voluntarily become lame and crippled. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 376. 
You come a little too tardy ; but we remit that 
to your polt-foot ; we know you are lame. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods. 
adj. Having distorted 
feet; club-footed. 
14 


Poit-Foot.* 
PoLt-Foo’TED. 
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What’s become of Venus, and the polt-foot stink- 
ard her husband ? B. Jonson, Poetaster- 
I will stand close up, any where, to escape this 
polt-footed philosopher, old Smug here of Lemnos, 
B. Jonson, Mercury Vindicated. 
POLTRO'N.+ 2.8. [pollice truncato, from 
the thumb cut off; it being once a prac- 
tice of cowards to cut off their thumbs, 
that they might not be compelled to 
serve in war. Saumaise. Menage de- 
rives it from the Italian poltro, a bed; 
as cowards feign themselves sick a bed: 
others, from poletro or poltro, a young 
unbroken horse. Dr. Johnson. — Mr.H. 
Tooke considers the pollice truncato as 
the origin of the word, and renders this 
derivation subservient to his political 
notions. He joins paltry with it; but 
without any further observation. See 
Div. of Purley, ii. 26. — It may perhaps 
have the same origin as paltry, viz. the 
Su.-Goth. paltor, rags, Teut. palt, a 
scrap ; whence the application of paléry, 
or pelting, to what is mean, vile, con- 
temptible. See PALTRY, and PELTING. 
As to pollice truncato, it is far-fetched 
indeed. The Ital. poltro is rendered an 
idle fellow, as well as a coward; and 
poltronaccio, a lazy villain, a lout ; as 
poltroneria also is idleness as well as cow- 
ardice. See Florio’s World of Words, 1598. 
So the Fr. poltron is a base idle fellow, 
a knave, and a coward. See Cotgrave. 
Though the Ital. poltro, as a bed, might 
thus countenance the derivation, as it 
respects laziness or idleness ; the north- 
ern words, paltor and palt, seem no im- 
probable origin of this term of highest 
contempt.] A coward; a nidgit; a 
scoundrel. 
Patience is for poltrons. Shakspeare. 
They that are bruis’d with wood or fists, 
And think one beating may for once 
Suffice, are cowards and poltrons. Hudibras. 

For who but a poliron possess’d with fear, 

Such haughty insolence can tamely bear? Dryden. 
Porrro’n.* adj, Base; vile; contemp- 
tible. 

Hellish oaths and imprecations; that grtroon 
sin, that second part of Egyptian plague of frogs, 
and lice, and locusts, the basest that ever had the 
honour to blast a royal army. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 521. 

He is like to be mistaken, who makes choice of 
a covetous man for a friend, or relieth upon the 
reed of narrow and poltron friendship. 

Brown, Chr. Mor. i. 36. 
PoLTRO’NERY.* ( 2.5. [ poltroneria, Ital. 
Po'trronry. § from poltron.] Cow- 
ardice; baseness. 
There’s no cowardice, 
No poltrownery like urging why, wherefore ; 
But carry a challenge, die, and do the thing. 
B. Jonson, Magn. Lady. 
On such grounds as these, what false theology 
could not perfect, real pollronry would supply. 
Warburton, Def. of Serms Xv. 

Po’ty. x. s. [ polium, Lat.| An herb. 
Ainsworth. 
Po’Ly. [aoad.] A prefix often found in 
the composition of words derived from 
the Greck, and intimating multitude: as, 
polygon, a figure of many angles ; poly- 

pus, an animal with many feet. 
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Poryacou'sTick. adj. [medds and dude. ] 
That multiplies or magnifies sounds. 
Dict. 
Porya’NTHOS. 7. $. [words and dvbG.] A 
plant. 
The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 
And polyanthos of unnumber’d dyes. Thomson. 
Po/LycHREST.* x. s. [moAde, much, and 
xpnsos, useful, Gr.] In medicine, a term 
for what serves for many uses ; any thing 
useful for several purposes. 
There is nothing necessary for life, which these 
polychrests afford not. Evelyn, B. iv. § 24. 


PoLyE DRICAL. } adj. [from wodvedpS- ; po- 
PoryeDrous. § Jyedre, Fr, Having many 
sides. 


The protuberant particles may be spherical, ellip- 
tical, cylindrical, polyedrical, and some very irre- 
gular; and according to the nature of these, and 
the situation of the lucid body, the light must be 
yariously affected. Boyle. 

A tubercle of a pale brown spar, had the exterior 
surface, covered with small polyedrous crystals, 
pellucid, with a cast of yellow. Woodward. 

Poryr’DRoN.* x. s. See PoLyEDRICAL. 
A multiplying-glass. 

We have instances, wherein the same object may 
appear double, triple, or quadruple, to one eye, 
without the help of a polyedron or multiplying- 
glass, Reid, Ing. 

PotyGaAmist.f 2.8. [from polygamy. ] 
One that holds the lawfulness of more 


wives than one at a time. 

David — so great a polygamist. 

Hammond, Works, i, 592. 
POLYGAMY. n.s. [ polygamie, Fr. woiv- 
yayta.| Plurality of wives. 
Polygamy is the having more wives than one at 
once. : Locke. 
They allow no polygamy: they have ordained, 
that none do intermarry or contract, until a month 
be past from their first interview. Bacon. 

He lived to his death in the sin of polygamy, with- 
out any particular repentance, Perkins. 

Christian religion, prohibiting polygamy, is more 
agreeable to the law of nature, that is, the law of 
God, than Mahometism that allows it; for one 
man, his having many wives by law, signifies no- 
thing unless there were many women to one man 
in nature also. Graunt. 


Po’LyGLot.f adj. [morvyhut+® ; polyglotte, 
Fr.| Having many languages. 
it was prudently forborne in our new polyglot 
Bibles from the emendation of it, lest the Roman- 
ists should from thence have taken occasion to 
cavil with our edition for corrupting their copy. 
Fnatchbull, Annot. on the N. Test. p. 180. 
Po’LyGLorT.* 7. s. 
1. One who understands many languages. 
The polyglot or linguist is a learned man. 
Howell. 
9, That which contains many languages. 
The biblical apparatus has been much enriched 
by the publication of polyglots. 
Abp. Newcome on Transl. of the Bible, p. 239. 


PO’LYGON. z. s. [ polygone, Fr. roads and 
yevla.| A figure of many angles. 

He began with asingle line; he joined two lines 
in an angle, and he advanced to triangles and 
squares, polygons and circles. Watts on the Mind. 

Poty conat. adj. [from polygon. | Having 
many angles. 

Poty cony.* z.s. [ polygonum, Lat. Pliny.] 
Knot-grass. 

There, whether it divine tobacco were, 
’ Or panachza, or polygony, 
She found, and brought it to her patient deare. 
Spenser, F. Q. iii. v. $2. 
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Po LyGRAM. 7. s. [words and ypdyyo.] A 
figure consisting of a great number of 
lines. Dict. 

Potyieraruy.f [aords and ypagn; poly- 
graphie, Fr.] The art of writing in 
several unusual manners of cipher; as 
also deciphering the same. Dict. 

Such occult notes, steganography, polygraphy, 
or magnetical telling of their minds. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 503. 

Poty'Loay.f 7. s. [aoavs and Asyds.] Talk- 
ativeness. Dict. 

Many words (battology or polylogy) are signs 
of a fool. Granger on Eccles. (1621,) p. 115. 

PoLyMATHY.} 2. s. [awodds and pdvbare. | 
The knowledge of many arts and sci- 
ences; also an acquaintance with many 
different subjects. Dict. 

That high and excellent learning, which men, 
for the large extent of it, call polymathy, is exceed- 
ingly beholden to divinity, and not a little to phy- 
sick, Hartlib, Ref. of Schools, (1642,) p. 53, 

PoLy PHONISM. 7. 8. [wavs and gw.) Mul- 
tiplicity of sound. 

The passages relate to the diminishing the sound 
of his pistol, by the rarity of the air at that great 
ascent into the atmosphere, and the magnifying the 
sound by the polyphonisms or repercussions of the 
rocks and caverns. Derham. 

PoLyPE TALOUS. adj. [words and wétaroy.] 
Having many petals. 


Po'tyeoDE.f ] 2-s. [polypodium, Lat. ] 

Po’Lypopy. A plant. 

Polypody is a capillary plant with ob- 
long jagged leaves, having a middle rib, 
which joins them to the stalks running 
through each division. Muller. 

A kind of polypody groweth out of trees, though 
it windeth not, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Here finds he on an oake rheum-purging poli- 
pode. Drayton, Polyolb. 8.13, 

PO'LYPE.* 7. S. 

1. A sea animal; the polypus. 

The polype fish sits all the winter long 
Stock-still, through sloth. 

Davies, Wit’s Pilgrim. sign. G. i, 

2. A small water-insect. 

Po’tyvous. adj. [from polypus.| Having 
the nature of a polypus; having many 
feet or roots. 

If the vessels drive back the blood with too great 

.a force upon the heart, it will produce polypous 
concretions in the ventricles of the heart, especially 
when its valves are apt to grow rigid. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

PoLYPRAGMA’TICAL.® adj. [wokvapayya- 
+t, Gr. | Over-busy ; forward; officious ; 
impertinent. 

Above all things they hated such polypragmatical 
inquisitors, 

Heywood’s Hier, of Angels, (1635,) p. 158. 

They have been, and are, polypragmatical, inde- 
fatigably active, restless night and day. 

Edwards's Gangrena, (1646,) p. 69. 

PO’LYPUS. x. 5s. [odvaec, Gr. polype, 
French. ] 

1. Polypus signifies any thing in general 
with many roots or feet, as a swelling 
in the nostrils; but it is likewise ap- 
plied to a tough concretion of grumous 
blood in the heart and arteries. Quincy. 

The polypus of the nose is said to be an excres- 
cence of flesh, spreading its branches amongst the 
laminz of the os ethmoides, and through the ca- 
vity of one or both nostrils, 


Sharp. | 
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The juices of all austere vegetables, which co- 
agulate the spittle, being mixed with the blood in 
the veins, form polypuses in the heart. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. A sea animal with many feet. 

The polypus, from forth his cave 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 
His ragged claws are stuck with stones. Pope. 

Po’LYscoPE. 7. 5.4 [ words and cxswéw.| A 
multiplying-glass. Dict. 
Po’Lyspast. 2.5. [polyspaste, French.] A 
machine consisting of many pullies. 
Dict. 
PO’LYSPERM.* x. s. [a botanical term 
from woav cwépua, Gr.|] Any tree’s fruit 
containing many of its seeds. Mason. 

All of them easily raised of the kernels and 
roots, which may be got out of their polysperms. 

Evelyn, B. ii. ch. 3. § 1. 

Potyspe’RMous. adj. [odds and onéguc. | 
Those plants.are thus called, which 
have more than four seeds succeeding 
each flower, and this without any cer- 
tain order or number. Quincy. 


PoLysyLLa’BICAL.f | adj. [from polysyl- 

PonysyLua Bick. fj Jadble.|] Having 

many syllables; pertaining to a poly- 
syllable. 

Polysyllabical echoes are such as re- 

peat many syllables or words distinctly. 

Dict. 

He would rather have acquiesced in this laxity 
of the polysyllabic termination. 

Warton, Rowley Eng. p. 42. 

POLYSYLLABLE. 2. s. [arorde and cva- 
raBy 3 polysyllabe, Fr.| A word of many 
syllables. 

In a polysyllable word consider to which syl- 
lable the emphasis is to be given, and in each syl- 
lable to which letter. Holder. 

Your high nonsense blusters and makes a noise ; 
it stalks upon hard words, and rattles through 
polysyllables. Addison. 

PoLysy’NDETON. 7. 8. [woavttvdel.] A 
figure of rhetorick by which the copu- 
lative is often repeated; as, I came, and 
saw, and overcame. 

POLY THEISM. ns. [aodrds and ec; 
polytheisme, Fr.] The doctrine of plu- 
rality of gods. 

The first author of polytheism, Orpheus, did 
plainly assert one supreme God. Stilling fleet. 

Poty'rHetst. 2. s. [from polytheism.] One 
that holds plurality of gods. 

Some authors have falsely made the Turks 
polythersts. Duncombe, Life of Hughes. 

PoLYTHEI’sTICAL.* { adj. [from poly- 

PorytTuerstick. §  theist.] Holding 
plurality of gods. 

In all polytheistic religions, among savages, as 
well as in the early ages of heathen antiquity, it is 
the irregular events of nature only that are 
ascribed to the agency and power of the gods. 

A. Smith, Hist. of Astronomy, § 3. 

Was it ever heard that polytheism tolerated a 
dissent from a polytheistick establishment ? 

Burke, Speech in Parl. (1773.) 

Poma‘ce. n.s. [from pomum, Lat.] The 
dross of cider pressings. Dict. 

Poma’crous.} adj. [from pomace.] Con- 
sisting of apples. 

Autumn paints 
Ausonian hills with grapes, whilst English plains 
Blush with pomaceous harvests breathing sweets, 
Philips, Cider, B, 2. 

Poma’pz.f 2.5. [pomade, Fr. pomado, 

Ital.] A fragrant ointment. 
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To make a sweete suet, called in Frenche and 
Italian pommade, in Latin pomatum. 

Secrets of Maister Alexis, (1562,) P. ii. fol. 11. 

Po’MANDER. n. s. [pomme d'ambre, Fr.] 

A sweet ball; a perfumed ball or pow- 
der. 

T have sold all my trumpery; not a counterfeit 
stone, not a ribbon, glass, pomander or browch to 
keep my pack from fasting. Shakspeare. 

The sacred Virgin’s well, her moss most sweet 

and rare, 
Against infectious damps for pomander to wear. 
Drayton. 

They have in physick use of pomander and knots 
of powders for drying of rheums, comforting of 
the heart, and provoking of sleep. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

POMA TUM xn. s. [Latin.] An oint- 
ment; an unguent for the hair, distin- 
guished by the names of hard and soft. 

O, fetch no doctors; *twere but idle cost ; 

Her box, pomatum, life, and all, are lost. 
R. Turner, Nosce Te, (1607.) 

Pastes for the hands, pomatums, lipsalves, white- 
pots, beautifying creams. Tatler, No, 245. 

I gave him a little pomatum to dress the scab. 

Wiseman. 

To Poma’ruM.* v. a. [from the noun.] 
To apply pomatum to the hair. 

To Pome. v. n. [ pommer, Fr.] To grow 

to around head like an apple. —- Dict. 


Pomecr’Tron.f 2. 8. [pome and citron. ] 
A citron apple. Dict. 
Musk-melons, apricots, 
Limons, pomecitrons, and such like. 
B. Jonson, For. 
Oranges, lemons, limes, pomecitrons. 
Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 23. 
PoMEGRA’NATE. 7. s. [ pomum granatum, 
Latin. ] 
1. The tree. 

The flower of the pomegranate con- 
sists of many leaves placed in a circu- 
lar order, which expand in form of a 
rose, whose bell-shaped multifid flower 
cup afterward becomes a globular fruit, 
having a thick, smooth, brittle rind, and 
is divided into several cells, which con- 
tain oblong hardy seeds, surrounded 
with a soft pulp. Miller. 

Tt was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree. 
Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
2. The fruit. 
In times past they dyed scarlet with the seed of 
a pomegranate. Peacham on Drawing. 
Nor on its slender twigs 
Low bending be the full pomegranate scorn’d. 
Thomson. 
Po’mMrRoy. (7. s. A sort of apple. 
Po’MEROYAL. { Ainsworth. 
Po'MEWATER.* n. 5. [malus carbonaria. | 
A sort of apple. 
Ripe as a pomewater. Shaks. L. Lab. Lost. 
The wilding, costard, then the well-known pom- 
water, 
And sundry other fruits of good, yet several, taste. 
Drayton, Polyolb. 8. 18. 
Pomr'rerous. adj. [pomifer, Lat.] <A 
term applied to plants which have the 
largest fruit, and are covered with thick 
hard rind, by which they are distin- 
guished from the bacciferous, which 
have only a thin skin over the fruit. 

All pomiferous herbs, pumpions, melons, gourds, 
and cucumbers, unable to support themselves, are 
either endued with a faculty of twining about 
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others, or with claspers and tendrils whereby they 
catch hold of them. Ray on the Creation. 
Other fruits contain a great deal of cooling vis- 
cid juice, combined with a nitrous salt ; such are 
many of the low pomiferous kind, as cucumbers 
and pompions, Arbuthnot on Aluments. 
PO’MMEL.F 2. s. [pomellus, low Latin, 
globulous; pomeau, Fr. pomo, Ital. from 
pomum, Lat. an apple.] 
1. A round ball or knob. 
Like pommels round of marble clear, 
Where azur’d veins well mixt appear. Sidney. 
Huram finished — the two pillars and the pom- 
mels, and the chapiters which were on the top of 
the two pillars, 2 Chron. iy. 12. 
2. The knob that balances the blade of the 
sword. [Teut. appel vanden sweerde. 
Kilian. ] 
His chief enemy offered to deliver the pommel 
of his sword in token of yielding. Sidney. 
3. The protuberant part of the saddle be- 
fore. 
The starting steed was seiz’d with sudden fright, 
And bounding, o’er the pommel cast the knight. 
Dryden. 
To Po’MmEL.} v. a, [This word seems to 
come from pommeler, Fr. to variegate. 
Dr. Johnson. — From the Icel. bomps, a 
stroke, a blow. Serenius.] To beat 
with any thing thick or bulky; to beat 
black and blue; to bruise; to punch. 
For your lie, Shaloon, 
If I had you here, it should be no good hearing, 
For your pate I would pummel. 
Beaum. and Fl. Four Pl. in One. 
Po’MMsLep.* adj. [In heraldry.] De- 
noting the pommel of a sword or 
dagger. 


POMP.} 1. s. [pompe, Fr. pompa, Lat. 
awoury, Greek, a stately procession, from 
wéune, to conduct. Our old lexicogra- 
phy notices only this sense of pomp, viz. 
a great shew, a solemn train, 

1. A procession of splendour and osten- 
tation. 

The bright pomp ascended jubilant. 

Milton, P. L. 

All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart ; 
Of your own pomp yourself the greatest part. 

Dryden. 

Such a numerous and innocent multitude, 
cloathed in the charity of their benefactors, was a 
more beautiful expression of joy and thanksgiv- 
ing, than could have been exhibited by all the 
pomps of a Roman triumph. Addison, Guardian. 

2. Splendour; pride. 

Take physick, pomp, 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. Shaks. 

The pomps and vanities of this wicked world. 

Catechism, Comm. Pr- 

Pompa’rick.* adj. [pompatus, Latin.] 
Pompous ; ostentatious. Coles notices 
this word, but pronounces it not in use. 
Barrow employs it: yet he will hardly 
be, in this instance, followed. 

These pompatick, foolish, proud, perverse, 
wicked, profane words; these names of singula- 
rity, elation, vanity, blasphemy; are therefore to 
be rejected. Barrow on the Pope's Supremacy. 

Po’MPHOLYX. 2. s. ; 

Pompholyx is a white, light, and very 
friable substance, found in crusts adher- 
ing to the domes of the furnaces and to 
the covers of the large crucibles in which 
brass is made either from a mixture of 
copper and lapis calaminaris, or of cop- 
per and zink. Hill, Mat. Med. 
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Po’mprt.* n. s. [ pompette, Fr.] The ball 


with which a printer blacks the letters. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


Po’mrion.f x. s. [pompon, Fr.] A pump- 


kin; a sort of large fruit. See also 


PuMPion. 
. They become as dull as dormice, as flat and in- 
sipid as pomyyrions. Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. Pi 
Po’MPIRE. 2. s. [pomum and pyrus, Lat.] 
A sort of pearmain. Ainsworth. 
Pompo’stty.* x. s. [from pompozts.] Osten- 
tatiousness; boastfulness. Modern. 


The worth of the physician is to be estimated — 


by his scorn of petty intrigue, puffing, and pom- 
posity. Aikin’s Lett. ii. 41. 

PO’MPOUS.F adj. [pompeuz, Fr.] Splen- 
did; magnificent ; grand; showy. 

A sorte of pompous papists. 

Tr. of Bp. Gardiner’s De Ob. (1553,) Pref. 

This is the sum of the hypothesis, as it is 
represented by the profoundly learned Dr. H. 

More, with a copious and pompous eloquence. 
Glanville, Pre-exist. of Souls, ch, 14. 
What flattering scenes our wandering faney 
wrought, 
Rome’s pompous glories rising to our thought. 
Pope- 

An inscription in the ancient way, plain, pom- 

pous, yet modest, will be best. Pope. 
Po’mpousty. adv. [from pompous.] Mag- 
nificently ; splendidly. 

Whate’er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 
She pompously displays before their sight. Dryden. 

Po’mpousNness. 7. s- [from pompous.] 
Magnificence ; splendour; showiness; 
ostentatiousness. 

The English and French raise their language 
with metaphors, or by the pompousness of the 
whole phrase, wear off any littleness that appears 
in the particular parts, Addison. 

Ponp. x.s. [supposed to be the same 
with pound ; from pindan, Sax. to shut 
up.] A small pool or lake of water; a 
basin; water not running or emitting 
any stream. 

In the midst of all the place was a fair pond, 
whose shaking crystal was a perfect mirror to all 
the other beauties, so that it bare shew of two 
gardens, Sidney. 

Through bogs and mires, and oft through pond 

or pool, 
There swallow’d up. Milton, P. L. 

Had marine bodies been found in only one 
place, it might have been suspected, that the sea 
was, what the Caspian is, a great pond or lake, 
confined to one part. Woodward. 

His building is a town, 
His pond an ocean, his parterreadown. — Pope. 

To Ponv.f v.a. To ponder. A corrupt 
obsolete word, Dr. Johnson says ; attri- 
buting “pond your suppliant’s plaint,” 
to Spenser, in proof of the word’s ex- 
istence. But Spenser’s own editions 
read ponder ; and Dr. Johnson had been 
misled by some corrupt one. See the 
note on Spenser’s Shep. Cal. Feb. ver. 
151. Works, ed. 1805, vol. i. p. 40. 
There is no such word as pond in this 
sense. 


To PO’/NDER. v. a. [pondero, Lat.] To 

weigh mentally; to consider; to attend. 

Mary kept all these things, and pondered them 

in her heart. St. Luke, ii. 19. 

Colours, popularities, and circumstances sway 

the ordinary judgment, not fully pondering the 

matter. Bacon. 
This ponder, that all nations of the earth 

Shall in his seed be blessed, Milton, P. L. 
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Intent he seem’d, | 

And pondering future things of wond’rous weight. 
Dryden. 

v.n- To think; to muse: | 
This is an improper use of 


To Po'NDER. 
with on. 
the word. 

This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 

’ On things would hurt me more, Shaks. K. Lear. 

Whom pondering thus on human miseries, 
When Venus saw, her heavenly sire bespoke. 

‘ Dryden. 

Po'NDERABLE. adj. [from pondero, Lat.] 
Capable to be weighed; mensurable by 
scales. 

The bite of an asp will kill within an hour,, yet 
the impression is scarce visible, and the poison 
communicated not ponderable. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Po'nvERAL. adj. [from pondus, Lat.] Esti- 
mated by weight; distinguished from 
numeral. 

Thus did the money drachma in process of time 
decrease ; but all the while we may suppose the 
ponderal drachma to have continued the same, 

_ just as it has happened to us, as well as our neigh- 

pours, whose ponderal libra remains as it was, 

_ though the nummary hath much decreased. 

Arbuthnot. 

PonvEra’TION.} 2. s. [from pondero, La- 
tin.] The act of weighing. 

He lays in the scales with them certain grave 
ponderations, which, all put together, will prove 
almost as weighty as the feather he wrote withal. 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, p. 322. 

While we perspire, we absorb the outward air, 
and the quantity of perspired matter, found by 
ponderation, is only the difference between that and 
the air imbibed. Arbuthnot. ° 


Po'NDERER.} 2.5. [from ponder.] One 
who ponders; one who weighs what 
is said or spoken. Huloet. 

The ponderer and shaper of his discourses. 

Whitlock, Mann. of the Eng. p. 149. 

Po'NDERINGLY.* adv. [from the part. pon- 
dering. With due estimation. 

The thriving of that stratagem of Jacob’s, the 
inyention of the peeled rods, whereby he was 
grown so rich, in despite of Laban’s malice, God 
will have ponderingly considered, and imputed as 
an act of his special interposition or providence ; 
partly in justice, that the covetous Laban should 
not too much oppress him; partly to make good 
his promise at Bethel. Hammond, Works, iv. 497. 

PonpEro’sity.f 2.8. [ponderosité, Fr. 
Cotgrave; from ponderous.| Weight ; 
grayity ; heaviness. 

Crystal will sink in water, as carrying in its 
own bulk a greater ponderosity than the space in 
any water it doth occupy. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Gold is remarkable for its admirable ductility 
and ponderosity, wherein it excels all other bodies. 

; Ray, 

PO'NDEROUS.} adj. [ ponderous, old 

French ; ponderosus, from pondus, Lat.] 


1. Heavy; weighty. 

It is more difficult to make gold, which is the 
most ponderous and materiate amongst metals, of 
other metals less ponderous and materiate, than, 
via versa, to make silver of lead or quicksilver ; 
both which are more ponderous than silver. Bacon, 

His ponderous shield behind him cast. 

Milton, P. L. 

Upon laying a weight in one of the scales, in- 
scribed eternity, though I threw in that of time, 

“prosperity, affliction, wealth, and poverty, which 
seemed very ponderous, they were not able to stir 
the opposite balance. Addison. 

Because all the parts of an undistributed fluid 
are of equal gravity, or gradually placed according 
to the difference of it, any concretion, that can be 
supposed to be naturally made in such a fluid, 
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must be all over of a similar gravity, or have PO'NTIFE.F Ne Ss [ pontife, Fr. pontifer, 


the more ponderous parts nearer to its basis. 


2. Important ; momentous. 
Tf your more ponderous and settled project 
May suffer alteration, I'll point you 
Where you shall have receiving shall become you. 
Shakspeare. 
3. Forcible; strongly impulsive. 
Imagination hath more force upon things living, 
than things inanimate; and upon light and subtile 
motions, than upon motions vehement or ponder- 
ous, Bacon, 
Impatient of her load, 
And lab’ring underneath the ponderous god, 
The more she strove to shake him from her breast, 
With far superior force he press’d. Dryden. 
Press’d with the ponderous blow, 
Down sinks the ship within the abyss below. 
Dryden. 
Po’npERousLy. adv. [from ponderous. | 
With great weight. 
Po’npERouSNESS.} 7. Ss. [from ponderous. ] 
Heaviness; weight; gravity. 
Such downy feathers as these will never make 
up the ponderousness of a mill-stone. 
Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 126. 
The oil and spirit place themselves under or 
above one another, according as their ponderows- 
ness makes them swim or sink. Boyle. 
Po’NpWweErD. n. s. [potamogeiton.] A plant. 
Ainsworth. 
Po’nent. adj. [ponente, Ital.] Western. 
Thwart of these, as fierce, 


Forth rush the levant and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton, P. L. 


PO'NIARD.+ n. 5. [poignard, Fr. pugio, 
Latin. Dr. Johnson.— The word is 
derived by some from poignée, a hand- 
ful, a gripe; which is rendered by 
Cotgrave, the handle of a sword or 
dagger: But it is surely from poigner, 
to pierce; pungere, Lat. the same, 
whence pugio, a dagger. Our word 
was also anciently poinado: “ Sharp 
swords, poinadoes, all bedy’d with blood.” 
Mir. for Mag. p.66.] A dagger; a short 
stabbing weapon. 

She speaks poniards, and every word stabs. 
Shakspeare. 
Melpomene would be represented, in her right 
hand a naked poniard. Peacham on Drawing. 
Poniards hand to hand 
Be banish’d from the field, that none shall dare 


With short’ned sword to stab in closer war. 
Dryden. 


To Po'Ntann.f v. a. [ poignarder, French.] 
To stab with a poniard. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
Ponx.} n.s. [Of this word I know not the 
original. Dr. Johnson.— It was pro- 
bably intended, in the passage cited as 
an example, for pouke, the spirit an- 
ciently called puck, Robin Goodfellow, 
or hobgoblin: puke, Icel. spectrum.] 
A nocturnal spirit. 
Ne let the ponke, nor other evil sprights, 
Ne let mischievous witches with their charms, 
Ne let hobgoblins, names whose sense we see not, 


Fray us with things that be not. 
Spenser, Lpithalam. 


Po’xntace.f n.s. [pontage, Fr. pontagium, 
low Lat. from pons, pontis, bridge. ] 
Duty paid for the reparation of bridges. 

In right of the church, they were formerly by 
the common law discharged from pontage and 
murage. Ayliffe, 


Latin. ] 


Bentley. 5 i 3 
Ce INT priest; a high priest. 


Livy relates that there were found two coffins, 
whereof the one contained the body of Numa, and 
the other his books of ceremonies, and the disci- 
pline of the pontiffs. Bacon. 

2. The ‘Pope. Pontifical, and ponittfica- 
lity, as applied to popish matters, are 
old in our language; pontiff is more 
modern. 

The then reigning pontiff having favoured duke 
William in his projected invasion, took that op- 
portunity also of establishing his spiritual en- 
croachments, Blackstone. 

PontrFicat.} adj. [ pontifical, Fr. ponti- 

Jicalis, Lat. ] 

1. Belonging to an high priest. 

You should have made your argument some- 
what more probable, if you could have shewed out 
of scripture, that Moses, by his pontifical jurisdie- 
tion, released those days or any part of them. 

Fulke against Alien, (1580,) p. 454- 

2, Popish. 

It were not amiss to answer bya herald the next 
pontifical attempt, rather sending defiance than 
publishing answers. Ralegh. 

The pontifical authority is as much superiour to 
the regal, as the sun is greater than the moon, 

Baker. 

§. Splendid ; magnificent. 

Thus did I keep my person fresh and new, 

My presence like a robe pontifical, 
Ne’er seen, but wonder’d at. Shaks. Hen. IV. 

4, [From pons and facio.] Bridge-building. 
This sense is, I believe, peculiar to 
Milton, and perhaps was intended as an 
equivocal satire on popery- 

Now had they brought the work by wonderous 

art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock, 
Over the vex’d abyss. Milton, P. L. 

PontrFicaL.t x. s. [pontificale, Lat.] 

1. A book containing rites and ceremonies 
ecclesiastical. 

What the Greek and Latin churches did may 
be seen in pontificals, containing the forms for con- 
secrations. South. 

By the pontifical, no altar is to be consecrated 
without reliques. Stalling fleet. 

2. Dress and ornament of a priest or 
bishop. 

Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury, had a mind 
to assert his authority over the abby, as legate by 
office of the holy see; — and was coming thither 
robed in his pontificals. 

Lowth, Life of Wykeham, § 6. 

Pontirica’Lity.* x. 8. [from pontifical.] 

The state and government of the pope 
of Rome; the papacy. 

When the pontificality was first set up in Rome, 
all nations from east to west did worship the pope 
no otherwise than of old the Cesars. 

Abp. Usher, Jwdg. on the See of Rome, p. 20. 

Ponti FICcALLyY. adv. [from pontifical.] Ina 
pontifical manner. 


PontrFicaTE. n. s. [pontificat, Fr. pontt- 
ficatus, Lat.] Papacy; popedom. 
He turned hermit, in the view of being advanced 
to the pontificate. Addison, 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture, may all 
recover themselves under the present pontificate, 
if the wars of Italy will give them leave. 
Addison on Italy. 
Po’ntrrice. n.s. [pons and facio.] Bridge- 
work; edifice of a bridge. 
s 
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He, —at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wond’rous pontifice, unhop’d 
Met, who to meet him came, his offspring dear. 
Milton, P. L. 
PonrirrcraL.* adj. [pontificius, Latin.] 
Popish. 
Such stories I find amongst pontificial writers. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 52. 
Pontiri’ctan.} 2. s. [from pontiff] One 
who adheres to the pope; a papist. 
Many other doctors, both pontificians and of the 
reformed church, maintain, that God sanctified the 
seventh day. White. 
Many pontificians, and we, differ not in this 
point, Mountagu, App. to Ca@s. p. 84, 
Pontirr’crAn.* adj. Papistifical ; ponti- 
ficial. 
The pontifician laws. 
Bp. Hall’s Peacemaker, § 12. 
Ponti Fick.* adj. [pontificalis, Lat.| 
1. Relating to priests. 
The Romans, for many ages trained up only to 
a military roughness, knew of learning little but 
what their twelve tables, and the pontifick college 
with their augurs and flamens, taught them in reli- 
gion and law. Milton, Areopagitica. 
2. Popish. 
Nor yet surceas’d with John’s disastrous fate 
Pontific fury. Shenstone, Ruin’d Abbey. 
Po’NTLevis. n.s. In horsemanship, is a 
disorderly resisting action of a horse in 
disobedience to his rider, in which he 
rears up several times running, and 
rises up so upon his hindlegs that he is 
in danger of coming over. Bailey. 


PO'NTON. n.s. (French. ] 

Ponton is a floating bridge or inven- 
tion to pass over water: it is made of 
two great boats placed at some distance 
from one another, both planked over, 
as is the interval between them, with 
rails on their sides: the whole so strongly 
built as to carry over horse and cannon. 

Military Dict. 

The Black Prince passed many a river without 
the help of pontons. Spectator. 

Po’ny. 2. s. [I know not the original of this 
word, unless it be corrupted from puny. | 
A small horse. 

Poou.} x. s. [pul, Saxon; poel, Dutch. 
Dr. Johnson. — Mr. Tooke pronounces 
it merely a contraction of puddle, an- 
ciently written podel ; and so poodle, 
pool. But pool is an old word in several 
languages; pwl or pol, Welsh; poul, 
Armor, pol, Cornish dialect, as well as 
Saxon; paala, Icel. palus, Latin.] A 
lake of standing water. 

Moss, as it cometh of moisture, so the water 
must but slide, and not stand in a pool. Bacon. 

Sea he had search’d, and land, 

From Eden over Pontus, and the pool 
Meotis. Milton, P. L. 
Love oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind, 
Awakes the sleepy vigour of the soul, 
And brushing o’er, adds vigour to the pool. 
Dryden. 
The circling streams, once thought the pools of 
blood, 
From dark oblivion Harvey’s name shall save. 
Dryden. 

After the deluge, we suppose the vallies and 

lower grounds, where the descent and derivation 


of the water was not so easy, to have been full of 


lakes and pools. Burnet. 


POOP. n.s. [pouppe, Fr. puppis, Lat. ] 
The hindmost part of the ship. : 


POOR.} adj. [poupe, 


PLOT® 


Some sat upon the top of the poop weeping and 
wailing, till the sea swallowed them. Sidney. 
The poop was beaten gold. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Perceiving that the pigeon had only lost a piece 
of her tail through the next opening of the rocks, 
they passed safe, only the end of their poop was 
bruised. Ralegh. 
He was openly set upon the poop of the galley, 
Knolles. 

With wind in poop, the vessel ploughs the sea, 

And measures back with speed her former way. 

Dryden. 
To Poor. v. a. [from the noun.] A ship 
is said to be pooped, when it receives on 
the poop the shock of a high and heavy 


sea. 


Norm. Sax. Lye; 

pauore, Fr. povre, Spanish. “ Simple 
and povere.” Gower. | 

1. Not rich; indigent; necessitous; op- 
pressed with want. 

Poor cuckoldy knave—I wrong him to call 
him poor; they say he hath masses of money. 

Shakspeare. 

Who builds a church to God and not to fame, 

Will never mark the marble with his name ; 
Go search it there, where to be born and die, 
OF rich and poor makes all the history. Pope. 

Teach the old chronicle, in future times 
To bear no mem’ry but of poor rogues’ crimes, 

Harte. 
2. Trifling ; narrow; of little dignity, 
force, or value. 

A conservatory of snow and ice used for delicacy 
to cool wine, is a poor and contemptible use, in 
respect of other uses that may be made of it. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

are the imitations of nature in com- 
mon course of experiments, except they be led by 
great judgment! Bacon. 
When he delights in sin, as he observes it in 
other men, he is wholly transformed from the 
creature God first made him; nay, has consumed 
those poor remainders of good that the sin of Adam 
left him. South. 

That I have wronged no man, will be a poor 
plea or apology at the last day ; for it is not for 
rapine, that men are formally impeached and 
finally condemned ; but I was an hungry, and ye 
gave me no meat. Calamy, Serm. 

3. Paltry; mean; contemptible. 
A poor number it was to conquer Ireland to the 
pope’s use. Bacon. 

‘And if that wisdom still wise ends propound, 

- Why made he man, of other creatures, king ; 
When, if he perish here, there is not found 
In all the world so poor and vile a thing? Davies. 

The marquis, making haste to Scarborough, 
embarked in a poor vessel. Clarendon. 

We have seen how poor and contemptible a 
force has been raised by those who appeared 
openly. Addison, Freeholder. 

Matilda is so intent upon all the arts of improv- 
ing their dress, that she has some new fancy almost 
every day; and leaves no ornament untry’d, from 
the richest jewel to the poorest flower. Law. 

4, Unimportant. 

To be without power or distinction, is not, in 
my poor opinion, a very amiable situation to a per- 
son of title. Swift. 

5. Unhappy; uneasy ; pitiable. 
Vext sailors curse the rain, 
For which poor shepherds pray’d in yain. Waller. 

Vain privilege, poor women have a tongue ; 
Men can stand silent, and resolve on wrong. 

Dryden. 
6. Mean; depressed ; low; dejected. 

‘A soothsayer made Antonius believe, that his 
genius, which otherwise was brave, was, in the 
presence of Octavianus, poor and cowardly, Bacon. 


7. [A word of tenderness.] Dear. 


How poor 


Must we no longer live together? 
And dost thou prune thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou know’st not whither ? 


8. 


and councils he had occasion to use. 
9. Not good; not fit for any purpose. 


ing: I could wish courtesy would invent some — 
other entertainment. 


10. The Poor. [collectively.] Those who 4 


11. Barren; dry: as, a poor soil. 
12. Lean; starved ; emaciated. 


13. Without spirit ; flaccid. 
Poo’riy. adv. [from poor.] 
1. Without wealth. 


2. Not prosperously ; with little success. 


3. Meanly; without spirit. 


4. Without dignity. 


Poo’RLy.* adj. 


Poorso'Hn.f n. s. [callarius.| A sort of | 


wie 43 0 00) 


Poor, little, pretty, fluttering thing, 


Prior. 
[A word of slight contempt.] Wretched. — 


The poor monk never saw many of the decrees 


Baker on Learning. 


T have very poor and unhappy brains for drink- 


Shakspeare. 


are in the lowest rank of the com- 
munity ; those who cannot subsist but — 
by the charity of others ; but it is some- — 
times used with laxity for any not rich. 
From a confin’d well-manag’d store, p 
You both employ and feed the poor. Waller. — 
Never any time since the reformation can shew 
so many poor amongst the widows and orphans of — 
churchmen, as this particular time. Sprat, Serm. — 
The poor dare nothing tell but flatt’ring news, 
Dryden. 

Has God cast thy lot amongst the poor of this 
world, by denying thee the plenties of this life, or 7 
by taking them away? this may be preventing — 
mercy; for much mischief riches do to the sons of 
men. South. 


Seven other kine came up after them, poor, and PY 
very ill-favoured, and lean-fleshed, such as I never — 
saw in all the land of Egypt for badness. ’ 

Gen. xli. 19. 

Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, — 
flagging, poor, starved, and scarce covering the — 
bone. B, Jonson. — 


Those thieves spared his life, letting him go to _ 
learn to live poorly. Sidney. 


If you sow one ground with the same kind of 
grain, it will prosper but poorly. Bacon. 


Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended : be not lost | 
So poorly in your thoughts. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Nor is their courage or their wealth so low, 
That from his wars they poorly would retire. : 
Dryden. — 


You meaner beauties of the night, ' 
That poorly satisfy our eyes, 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies ; 


What are you when the sun shall rise? ‘Wotton. 


} A colloquial expression, 
in several parts of England, for indifferent 
in health. 


fish. Ainsworth. Hake, dried and | 
salted: a corruption of pawore gens, the t 
French term for this fish. Malone. 
Red herrings, sprats, poor-John. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 66+ | 

The ocean left so poor, that it alone 
Could since vaunt wretched herring and poor-john. | 
Habington’s Castara, p. 120. | 

The steward, as the manner of the country was, | 


that came upon request, powdered beef, and per- | 
haps venison ; for those that came for hire, paor- 
john and apple-pies. q 
_ Sir J. Harington, Br. View of the Che pe 18+) 
Poo’Rness.} 2. s. [from poor. ] way 
1. Poverty ; indigence ; want. ae 


POP 


No lesse I hate him than the gates of hell, 

- That poorenesse can force an untruth to tell. 
Chapman. 

Ifa prince should complain of the poorness of 
his exchequer, would he be angry with his mer- 
chants, if they brought him a cargo of good bullion? 

Burnet, Theory. 
2. Meanness ; lowness; want of dignity. 

Such is the poorness of some spirits, and the 
narrowness of their souls; they are so nailed to the 
earth. Howell, Instr. For. Trav. p. 198. 

‘The Italian opera seldom sinks’into a poorness 
of language, but, amidst all the meanness of the 
thoughts, has something beautiful and sonorous in 
the expression. Addisow. 

There is akind of sluggish resignation, as well 

~ 4s poorness and degeneracy of spirit, in a state of 
slavery. Addison. 
3, Narrowness ; want of capacity. 

The poorness of our conceptions is such, that it 
cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing it 
contemplates. Spectator, No. 565. 

4, Sterility ; barrenness. 

The poorness of the herbs shews the poorness of 
the earth, especially if in colour more dark. Bacon. 

Enquire the differences of metals which contain 
other metals, and how that agrees with the poorness 
or riches of the metals in themselves. Bacon. 

PoorsprRiteD. adj. [poor and spirit. | 
Mean; cowardly. 
Mirvan ! poorspirited wretch ! thou hast deceiv’d 


me. Dennis. 
PoorsPl RITEDNESS. n.5. Meanness ; cow- 
ardice. 


A cause of men’s taking pleasure in the sins of 
others, is, from that meanness and poorspiritedness 
that accompanies guilt. South. 


POP. x. s. [poppysma, Lat.] A small 
smart quick sound. It is formed from 


the sound. 

I have several ladies, who could not give a pop 
loud enough to be heard at the farther end of the 
room, who can now discharge a fan, that it shall 
make a report like a pocket-pistol. Addison. 

To Por. v.n. [from the noun.] To move 
or enter with a quick, sudden, and un- 
expected motion. 

He that kill’d my king, 

Popt in between th’ election and my hopes. Shaks. 

A boat was sunk and all the folk drowned, 
saving one only woman, that in her first popping 
up again, which most living things accustom, espied 
the boat risen likewise, and floating by her, got 
hold of the boat, and sat astride upon one of its 
sides. Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 

I startled at his popping upon me unexpectedly. 

Addison. 

As he scratched to fetch up thought, 

Forth popp’d the sprite so thin. Swift, Miscell. 

Others have a trick of popping up and down 
every moment, from their paper to the audience, 
like an idle school-boy. Swift. 

| To Popr.} v. a. 
! 4, To put out or in suddenly, slily, or un- 

_ expectedly. 

: That is my brother’s plea, 

The which if he can prove, he pops me out 


Atleast from fair five hundred pound a-year. 
; ; Shakspeare. 
He popped a paper into his hand. Milton. 


A fellow, finding somewhat prick him, popt his 
finger upon the place. TL? Estrange. 
The commonwealth popped up its head for the 
third time under Brutus and Cassius, and then 


- sunk for ever. Dryden. 
’ Did’st thou never pop 
_ Thy head into a tinman’s shop ? Prior. 


2. To shift. 
Jo you pop me off with this slight answer? 
Beaum. and Fl. Nob. Gentleman. 
Tf their curiosity leads them to ask what they 
should not know, it is better to tell them plainly, 


POP 


that itis a thing that belongs not to them to know, 
than to pop them off with a falsehood. 
Locke on Education. 
Por.* adv. [from the verb.] Suddenly ; 
unexpectedly. 
Into that bush 
Pop goes his pate, and all his face is comb’d over. 
Beaum. and Fl. Pilgrim. 
PE. x. s. [ papa, Lat. Tan TG. | 
1, The bishop of Rome. 
T refuse you for my judge ; and 
Appeal unto the pope to be judg’d by him. Shaks. 
He was organist in the pope’s chapel at Rome. 
Peacham. 
Christianity has been more oppressed by those 
that thus fought for it, than those that were in arms 
against it; upon this score, the pope has done her 
more harm than the Turk. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
2. Asmall fish. 
A pope, by some called a ruffe, is like a pearch 
for shape, but will not grow bigger than a 
gudgeon: an excellent fish of a pleasant taste, and 
spawns in April. Walton. 


Pors-JoAn.* n.s. A game at cards. 

Time was, when prudent dames would stay 
Till Christmas holydays to see a play, 

And met at cards, at that glad time alone, 
In friendly setts of loo or cheap popejoan. 
Jenner, Eel. 2. 

Po’repom. n. s. [ pope and dom.] Papacy ; 
papal dignity. 

That world of wealth I’ve drawn together 
For mine ownends; indeed, to gain the popedom. 

Shakspeare. 

Po’peLine.* n.s. [from pope.] One that 
adheres to the pope. 

The pope and popelings shall not grease them- 

selves 
With gold, and groats, that are the soldiers’ due. 
Troub. Reign of K. John, (1611.) 

Po’pgry. n.s. [from pope.| The religion 
of the church of Rome. 

Popery for corruptions in doctrine, and disci- 
pline, I look upon to be the most absurd system of 
Christianity. Swift. 

Porrsevs. n.s. [pope and eye.] The 
gland surrounded with fat in the middle 
of the thigh: why so called I know 
not. 

Po’rcun. n.s. [pop and gun.] Agun 
with which children play, that only 
makes a noise. 

Life is not weak enough to be destroyed by this 
popgun artillery of tea and coffee. Cheyne. 

Po’pingay. n.s. [ papegay, Dutch; papa- 
gayo, Span. | 

1. A parrot. 

Young popinjays learn quickly to speak. 

Ascham. 

The great red and blue parrot ; there are of these 
greater, the middlemost called popinjays, and the 
lesser called perroquets. Grew, Mus. 

2. A woodpecker. So it seems to be used 
here. 

Terpsichore would be expressed, upon her head 
a coronet of those green feathers of the popinyjay, 
in token of that victory which the muses got of the 
daughters of Pierius, who were turned into popin- 
jays or woodpeckers. Peacham. 

3. A trifling fop. 

I then, all smarting, with my wounds being cold, 
To be so pester’d by a popinjay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 
Answer’d neglectingly, I know not what. Shaks. 


Po’risu. adj. [from pope.) Taught by 
the pope; relating to popery; peculiar 
to popery- 

In this sense as they affirm, so we deny, that 
whatsoever is popish we ought to abrogate. Hooker. 
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I know thou art religious, 
With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies. Shaks. 
Po’pisHiy. adv. [from popish.] With 
tendency to popery; in a popish man- 
ner. 

She baffled the many attempts of her enemies, 
and entirely broke the whole force of that party 
among her subjects, which was popishly affected. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

A friend in Ireland, popishly speaking, I believe 
constantly well disposed towards me. 

Pope to Swift. 
Po'rLar. n. s. [ peuplier, Fr. populus, 
Lat.] A tree. 

The leaves of the poplar are broad, 
and for the most part angular: the male 
trees produce amentaceous flowers, 
which have many little leaves and apices, 
but are barren: the female trees pro- 
duce membraneous pods, which open 
into two parts, containing many seeds, 
which have a large quantity of down 
adhering to them, and are collected into 
spikes. Miller. 

Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a 
garland of poplar upon his head. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

Allhe describ’d was present to their eyes, 

And as he rais’d his verse, the poplars seem’d to 
rise. Roscommon. 

So falls a poplar, that in wat’ry ground 
Rais’d high the head. Pope, Iliad. 

Po’piin.* n.s. A kind of stuff, made 
both in England and Ireland, of silk and 
worsted. 

Po’rpetT.* See Purrer. 


Po’pry. 7. s. [popiz, Sax. papaver, Lat.] 
A flower. 

Of these are eighteen species: some 
sort is cultivated for medicinal'use ; and 
some suppose it to be the plant whence 
opium is produced. Miller. 

His temples last with poppies were o’erspread, 
That nodding seem’d to consecrate his head, Dryd. 

Dr. Lister has been guilty of mistake, in the 
reflections he makes on what he calls the sleeping 
Cupid with poppy in his hands. Addison on Italy. 

And pale Nymphea with her clay-cold breath ; 
And poppies, which suborn the sleep of death. 

Harte. 
Po’PuLAce. n. s. [ populace, Fr. from popu- 
lus, Lat.] The vulgar; the multitude. 

Now swarms the populace, a countless throng, 
Youth and hoar age tumultuous pour along. Pope. 

The tribunes and people having subdued all 
competitors, began the last game of a preyalent 
populace, to chuse themselves a master. Swift. 

Po’putacy. n. s. [ populace, ¥r.] The 
common people; the multitude. 

Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, 
not only with security, but applause as to the 
populacy- King Charles. 

When he thinks one monarch’s lust too mild a 
regiment, he can let in the whole populacy of sin 
upon the soul. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

PO’PULAR.} adj. [ populazre, Fr. popu- 
laris, Lat. ] 
1. Vulgar; plebeian. 

Mix yourself still with such as flourish in the 
spring of the fashion, and are least popular : study 
their carriage and behaviour in all. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour. 

I was sorry to hear with what partiality and 
popular heat elections were carried in many places, 

King Charles. 

The emmet join’d in her popular tribes 
Of commonalty. Milton, P. L. 

So the popwar vote inclines. Milton, P. L. 
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2, Suitable to the common people ; fami- 


liar ; not critical. 
Homilies are plain and popular instructions, 
Hooker. 

It were too speculative a depth for a popular 
sermon, Hammond, Serm, 18. 
3. Beloved by the people; pleasing to the 
people. 

Tt might have been more popular and plausible 
to vulgar ears, if this first discourse had been spent 
in extolling the force of laws. Hooker. 

Such as were popular, 
And well-deserying, were advanc’d by grace. 
Daniel. 


POR 


_Poruto'stry.} ns. [populosité, Fr. Cot- 


grave.] Populousness; multitude of 
people. 

How it conduceth unto populosity, we shall 
make but little doubt; there are causes of numer- 
osity in any species. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


PO’PULOUS. adj. [ populosus, Lat.] Full 


of people ; numerously inhabited. 
A wilderness is porous enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heav’nly company. 
Far the greater part have kept 
Their station ; heaven, yet populous, retains 
Number sufficient to possess her realms. 
Milton, P. L. 


Shaks. 
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of Malacca and that of Europe, but that 
the former grows to a larger size. Hill. 
This stubborn Cade 
Fought so long, till that his thighs with darts 
Were almost like a sharp-quill’d porcupine. 
Shakspeare. 
Long-bearded comets stick 
Like flaming porcupines to their left sides, 
As they would shoot their quills into their hearts. 
Dryden. 
By the black prince of Monomotapa’s side were 
the glaring cat-a-mountain and the quill-darting 
porcupine. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


PORE. x. s. [pore, Fr. aépoc, Gr. from 


eipo, to pass through. ] 


The old general was set aside, and prince Ru- 
pert put into the command, which was no popular 
change. Clarendon. 


4, Studious of the favour of the people. 


Po’putousty. adv. [from populous.) With 
much people. 
Po’puLousness.t n. s. [from populous. ] 


1. Spiracle of the skin; passage of perspir- 


ation, 
Witches, carrying in the air, and transforming 


A popular man is, in truth, no better than a 

prostitute to common fame and to the people. 
Dryden, 

His virtues have undone his country ; 

Such popular humanity is treason. Addison, Cato. 
5. Prevailing or raging among the popu- 
lace: as, a popular distemper. 
Poruta’rity. 2. s. [ popularitas, Lat. 
popularité, Fr. from popular.) 

1. Graciousness among the people; state 
of being favoured by the people. 

The best temper of minds desireth good name 
and true honour; the lighter, popularity and ap- 
plause ; the more depraved, subjection and tyranny. 

Bacon. 

Your mind has been above the wretched affect- 

ation of popularity. Dryden. 
Admire we then, 

Or popularity, or stars, or strings, 

The mob’s applauses, or the gifts of kings. Pope. 

He could be at the head of no factions and 
cabals, nor attended by a hired rabble, which his 
flatterers might represent as popularity. Swift. 
g. Representation suited to vulgar concep- 
tion; what affects the vulgar. 

The persuader’s labour is to make things appear 
good or evil, which as it may be performed by 
solid reasons, so it may be represented also by co- 
lours, pojdarities, and circumstances which sway 
the ordinary judgement. Bacon. 
Po’puLarty. adv. [from popular.) 

1. Ina popular manner; so as to please 
the crowd. 

The victor knight 
Bareheaded, popularly low had bow’d, 


And paid the salutations of the crowd. Dryden. 


The state of abounding with people. 
The German adventurers in number answered 
not the largeness aud populousness of their country. 
Fuller, Holy War, p. 19. 
This will be allowed by any that considers the 
vastness, the opulence, the populousness of this re- 
gion, with the ease and facility wherewith ’tis go- 
verned, Temple, Miscell. 


Po’rceLain.f 7.5. [porcelaine, Fr. said to 


be derived from pour cent années; be- 
cause it was believed by Europeans, that 
the materials of porcelain were matured 
under ground one hundred years. Dr. 
Johnson. — Others say it is from the 
Portuguese porgelana, a cup: Mr. Douce, 
from the Ital. porcellana, which, as well 
as the French porcelaine, is the name of 
the shell called concha Veneris, Venus’s 
shell, to the polished exterior of which 
china ware bears resemblance. ] 


1. China; china ware; fine dishes, of a 


middle snature between earth and glass, 


and therefore semi-pellucid. 

We have burials in several earths, where we 
put divers cements, as the Chinese do their porce- 
lain. Bacon. 

We are not thoroughly resolved concerning por- 
celain or china dishes; that according to common 
belief, they are made of earth, which lieth in pre- 
paration about a hundred years under ground. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The fine materials made it weak ; 

Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break. Dryden. 

These look like the workmanship of heay’n : 
This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 

And therefore cast into these noble molds. 
Dryden. 


themselves into other bodies, by ointments and 

anointing themselves all over, may justly move a 

man to think, that these fables are the effects of 

imagination ; for it is certain, that ointments do all, 

if laid on any thing thick, by stopping of the pores 

shut in the vapours, and send them to the head 

extremely. Bacon. 

Why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye confin’d ? 

So obvious and so easy to be quench’d, 

And not, as feeling, through all parts diffus’d, 

That she might look at will through every pore? 
Milton, 8. A. 


2. Any narrow spiracle or passage. 


Pores are small interstices between the particles 
of matter which constitute every body, or between 
certain aggregates or combinations of them, 

Quincy. 

From veins of vallies milk and nectar broke, 

And honey sweating through the pores of oak. 
Dryden, 


To Pore. v. n. [mépos is the optich nerve ; 


but I imagine pore to come by corrup- 
tion from some English word. Dr. John- 
son.— Others deduce it from apis, 
blind. It is an old verb in our Janguage: 
‘In every house he gan to pore and 

4 ” a 1 
prie.” Chaucer, Sompn. Tale.] To look 
with great intenseness and care; to ex- 
amine with great attention. 

All delights are vain ; but that most vain, 
Which with pain purchas’d, doth inherit pain ; 
As painfully to pore upon a book, 

To seek the light of truth, while truth the while 
Doth falsely blind the eyesight. Shakspeare. 

The eye grows weary, with poring perpetually 
on the same thing. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

Let him with pedants hunt for praise in books, 


Influenc’d by the rabble’s bloody will, 
With thumbs bent back, they popwlarly kill. 
Dryden. 
g. According to vulgar conception. 


2.- [ Portulaca, Lat.] An herb. Aznsworth. 
Porcu. n. s. [ porche, Fr. porticus, Lat. ] 
1. A roof supported by pillars before a 


Pore out his life amongst the lazy gownmen, 
Grow old and vainly proud in fancy’d knowledge. 
Rowe. 

With sharpen’d sight pale antiquaries pore, 


Nor can we excuse the duty of our knowledge, 
if we only bestow those commendatory conceits, 
which popularly set forth the eminency thereof. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
To PO'PULATE. v.. [from populus, Lat. 
people.] To breed people. 

When there be great shoals of people, which go 
on to populate, without foreseeing means of life 
and sustentation, it is of necessity, that once in 
an age they discharge a portion of their people 
upon other nations. Bacon, Ess. 


PoruLa TION. n. s. [from populate.| The 
state of a country with respect to num- 


bers of people. 

The population of a kingdom does not exceed 
the stock of the kingdom, which should maintain 
them ; neither is the population to be reckoned only 
by number; for a smaller number, that spend 
more and earn less, do wear out an estate sooner 
than a greater number, that live lower and gather 
more, Bacon. 


door; an entrance. 
Ehud went forth through the porch, and shut 
the doors of the parlour. Judges, iii. 23. 
Not infants in the porch of life were free, 
The sick, the old, that could but hope a day 
Longer by nature’s bounty, not let stay. 
B. Jonson. 


2. A portico; a covered walk. 


All this dong, 
Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find us. 
Shakspeare. 


Po’rctne.* adj. [ porcinus, Lat.] Like a 


hog. 

Their physiognomy is canine, vulpine, caprine, 
porcine. 
Bp. Gauden, Life of Bp. Brownrigg, (1660,) p. 236. 


Po’Rcupine. n. s. [pore espt, or epic, Fr. 


porcospino, Italian. } 

The porcupine, when full grown, is as 
large as a moderate pig: there is no 
other difference between the porcupine 
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| To Pore.* v, a. 


The inscription value, but the rust adore. Pope. 
He hath been poring so long upon Fox’s Mar- 
tyrs, that he imagines himself living in the reign 
of queen Mary, Swift. 
The design is to avoid the imputation of pe- 
dantry, to shew that they understand men and 
manners, and have not been poring upon old un- 
fashionable books. Swift. 
To examine; with on. 
A book was writ of late call’d Tetrackordon, 
And woven close, both matter, form, and stile ; 
The subject new: it walk’d the town awhile, 
Numbering good intellects ; now seldom por’d on. 
Milton, Sonnet xi. 


Po’resiinp.f adj. [commonly spoken and 


written purblind. Dr. Johnson. — But 
poreblind is right, from the Gr. wpe, 
blind.] Nearsighted ; shortsighted. 
Poreblind men see best in the dimmer light, and 
likewise have their sight stronger near at hand, than 
those that are not poreblind, and can read and write 
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smaller letters; for that the spirits visual in those 
that are poreblind are thinner and rarer than in 
others, and therefore the greater light disperseth 
them. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Thy grov’ ling mind, and moping poreblind eye, 
The worth or weakness never can descry 
Of my large-winged Muse. 

More, Poems, (1647,) p. $20. 
Po’riness. x. s. [from pory.] Fulness 
of pores. 

T took off the dressings, and set the trepan above 
the fractured bone, considering the poriness of the 
bane below. Wiseman. 

Porrstick Method. n. s. [aopisints.] In 
mathematicks, is that which determines 
when, by what means, and how many 
different ways a problem may be solved. 

Dict. 

PORK.F 2. s. [ pore, Fr. porcus, Lat.] 

1. Swine’s flesh unsalted. 

You are no good member of the commonwealth ; 
for, in converting Jews to Christians, you raise the 

- price of pork. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ver» 

All flesh full of nourishment, as beef and pork, 
increase the matter of phlegm. 

Floyer on the Humours. 

2. A hog; a pig. Cotgrave. 

I mean not to dispute philosophy with this pork, 
who never read any ! Milion, Colasterton. 


Po’RKEATER. 2. 5. [ pork and eater.] One 
who feeds on pork. 

This making of christians will raise the price of 
hogs ; if we grow all to be porkeaters, we shall not 
shartly have a rasher on the coals for money. 

Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
Po’rKer. n. s. [from pork.] A hog; a 
Pig. ; 

Straight to the lodgments of his herd he run, 

Where the fat porkers slept beneath the sun. Pope. 
Po'RKET. zn. s. [from pork.] A young hog. 
A priest appears, 

And off’rings to the flaming altars bears ; 
A porket, and a lamb that never suffer’d shears. 
- Dryden. 
Po’rgxine. x. s. [from pork.] A young 


pig: 
A hovel 
Will serve thee in winter, moreover than that, 
To shut up thy porklings, thou meanest to fat. 
Tusser. 
Poro‘stty.f x. s. [ porosité, Fr. Cotgrave; 
from porous.| Quality of having pores. 

This is a good experiment for the disclosure of 
the nature of colours; which of them require a 
finer porosity, and which a grosser. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The porosities of the fleshy parts. 

Smith on Old Age, p. 235. 
POROUS. adj. [ poreua, Fr. from pore.] 
Having small spiracles or passages. 

Vulture and dogges have torne from every lim 

His porous skin ; and forth his soul is fled. 
Chapman. 

The rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water’d the garden, Milton, P. L. 
Of light the greater part he took, and plac’d 

In the sun’s orb, made porous to receive 
And drink the liquid light ; firm to retain 
Her gather’d beams ; great palace now of light. 
‘4 Milton, P.L. 
Po ROUSNESS. 7.5. [from porous.] The 
quality of having pores; the porous 
art. 

They will forcibly get into the porousness of it, 
and pass between part and part, and separate the 
parts of that thing one from another; as a knife 
doth a solid substance, by having its thinnest parts 
pressed into it, Dighy on Podies. 
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Po’Rruyre. | n. s. [from woppipa; porphy- 
Po’rpuyry.f rites, Lat. porphyre, Fr. ] 
Marble of a particular kind. 
I like best the porphyry, white or green marble, 
with a mullar or upper stone of the sarne, 
Peacham on Drawing. 
Consider the red and white colours in porphyre ; 
hinder light but from striking on it, its colours 
vanish, and produce no such ideas in us; but upon 
the return of light, it produces these appearances 
again. Locke. 
Po‘Rpoise. ) 2. s. [pore poisson, Fr.] The 
Po’RPUS. sea-hog. 
And wallowing porpice sport and lord it in the 
flood. Drayton. 
Amphibious animals link the terrestrial and 
aquatick together; seals live at land and at sea, 
and porpoises have the warm blood and entrails of 


a hog. Locke. 
Parch’d with unextinguish’d thirst, 

Small beer I guzzle till I burst ; 

And then I drag a bloated corpus 

Swell’d with a dropsy like a porpus. Swift. 


Porra‘ceous. adj. [ porraceus, Lat. por- 
race, Fr.| Greenish. 

If the lesser intestines be wounded, he will be 

troubled with porraceous vomiting. Wiseman. 


Po’RRAGE.* n.s. See PORRIDGE. 


Porrecrion. n. 8. [ porrectio, Lat.] The 
act of reaching forth. 
Po’rrer. x. s. [ porrum, Lat.] A scallion. 

It is not an easy problem to resolve why garlick, 
molys, and porrets have white roots, deep green 
leaves, and black seeds. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Po’RrinGE. n. s. [more properly porrage ; 
porrata, low Latin, from porrum, aleek.] 
Food made by boiling meat in water ; 
broth. 

T had as lief you should tell me of a mess of 
porridge. Shakspeare. 

Po'rripGeror.f x. s. [ porridge and pot.] 
The pot in which meat is boiled for a 
family. 

The proud man is a fool in fermentation, that 
swells, and boils over like a porridge-pot. 

Butler, Charact. 

Po'RRINGER. 2. s. [from porridge. ] 

1. A vessel in which broth is eaten. 

A small wax candle put in a socket of brass, 
then set upright in a porringer full of spirit of wine, 
then set both the candle and spirit of wine on fire, 
and you shall see the flame of the candle become 
four times bigger than otherwise, and appear glo- 
bular. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

A physician undertakes a woman with sore eyes, 
who dawbs ’em quite up with ointment, and, while 
she was in that pickle, carries off a porringer. 

L’ Estrange. 

The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glittering show, 

Were now but leathern buckets rang’d. Swift. 
2. It seems in Shakspeare’s time to have 
been a word of contempt for a head- 
dress; of which perhaps the first of 
these passages may show the reason. 

Here is the cap your worship did bespeak. 

—Why this was moulded on a porringer. 
Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 

A haberdasher’s wife of small wit rail’d upon 

me, till her pink’d porringer fell off her head. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIIL. 

PORT.+ n.s. [ port, Fr. portus, Lat.] 

1. A harbour ; a safe station for ships. 

Her small gondelay her port did make ; 

And that gay pair, forth issuing on the shore, 
Disburden’d her. Spenser, F. Q. 
I should be still 
Peering in maps for ports, and ways, and roads, 
Shakspeare. 
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The earl of Newcastle seized upon that town ; 
when there was not one port town in England, 
that avowed their obedience to the king. Clarendon, 

A weather-beaten vessel holds 
Gladly the port. Milton, P. L. 

2. [popt, Sax. porta, Lat. porte, Fr.] A 
ate. 

Shew all thy praises within the ports of the daugh- 
ter of Sion. Psalm ix, 14. 

He I accuse, 
The city ports by this hath entered. Shaks. Coriol. 

O polish’d perturbation! golden care! 

That keep’st the ports of slumber open wide 

To many a watchful night; sleep with it now! 
Yet not so sound, and half so deeply sweet, 

As he, whose brow with homely biggen bound, 
Snores out the watch of night.  Shaks. Hen. IV- 

The mind of man hath two ports; the one al- 
ways frequented by the entrance of manifold yani- 
ties; the other desolate and overgrown with grass, 
by which enter our charitable thoughts and divine 
contemplations, Ralegh. 

From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth issu’d. Milton; P. L. 

3. The aperture in a ship, at which the 
gun is put out. 

At Portsmouth the Mary Rose, by a little sway 
of the ship in casting about, her ports being within 
sixteen inches of the water, was oyerset and lost. 

Ralegh. 

‘The linstocks touch, the ponderous ball expires, 
The vigorous seaman every port-hole plies, 

And adds his heart to every gun he fires. 

Dryden. 

4, [Portée, Fr.] Carriage; air; mien; 

manner; bearing; external appearance ; 
demeanour. 

In that proud psrt, which her so goodly graceth, 
Whiles her fair face she rears up to the sky, 

And to the ground her eyelids low embraceth, 
Most goodly temperature ye may descry, Spenser. 

Think you much to pdy two thousand crowns, 
And bear the name and port of gentleman? Shaks. 

See Godfrey there in purple clad and gold, 
His stately port and princely look behold, Fairfax. 

Their port was more than human, as they stood; 
I took it for a fairy vision 
Of some gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live. 

Milton, Conus. 

Now lay the line, and measure all thy court, 

By inward virtue, not external port ; 

And find whom justly to prefer above 

The man on whom my judgement plac’d my love. 
Dryden. 

A proud man is so far from making himself 
great by his haughty and contemptuous port, that 
he is usually punished with neglect for it. 

Collier on Pride. 
Thy plumy crest 
Nods horrible, with more terrifick port 
Thou walk’st, and seem’st already in the fight. 
Philips. 
5. A kind of wine: from Oporto, in Por- 
tugal. 


- 


Our warlike men 
Might drink thick port for fine champagne. Privr. 


6. The Ottoman court; the sublime port: 


so called from the gate of the sultan’s 
palace, where justice is distributed, and 
-publick business dispatched. In the 
eastern countries the magistrates, from 
the earliest times, sat constantly in the 
gates. See Shaw’s Travels, 4to. p. 253. 
and Lowth on Isaiah, xxix. 21. 

To Port. v. a. [ porto, Lat. porter, Fr.] 


To carry in form. 

The angelick squadron bright 
Turn’d fiery red, sharpening in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to‘hem him round 
With ported spears, Milton, P. L. 
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Po’RTABLE. adj. [portabilis, Lat.] 

1. Manageable by the hand. 

2. Such as may be born along with one. 

The pleasure of the religious man is an easy and 
portable pleasure, such an one as he carries about 
in his bosom, without alarming the eye or envy of 
the world. South. 

3. Such as is transported or carried from 
one place to another. 

Most other portable commodities decay quickly 
in their use; but money is by slower degrees re- 
moved from, or brought into the free commerce of 
any country, than the greatest part of other mer- 
chandize. Locke. 

4, Sufferable ; supportable. 

How light and portable my pains seem now, 
When that which makes me bend, makes the king 

bow! Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
All these are portable 
With other graces weigh’d. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Po/RTABLENESS. 7. 5. [from portable.] The 
quality of being portable. 

Po RTAGE.F 2. 8. | portage, Fr.] 

1. Carriage; the act of carrying. Dr. 
Johnson has not noticed this meaning ; 
but the word, in the example which he 
gives of the next definition, ought per- 
haps to be placed under this. 

They set such, who are most faint and feeble of 
their company, to the lesser and lighter end of 
the beame, and order such as are the strongest 
amongst them for the portage of the heaviest part 
thereof. Standard of Equality, § 8. 

2. The price of carriage. 

He had reason to do, gaining thereby the charge 
of portage. Fell. 

3, [From port.] Porthole. 

Lend the eye a terrible aspect; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the brass cannon. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Po'RTAL.f 2- s. [ portal, Spanish ; portail, 
Fr. portella, Italian.] A gate; the arch 
under which the gate opens; a door. 

King Richard doth appear, 
As doth the blushing discontented sun, 
From out the fiery portal of the east. 
Shakspeare, Rich. II. 
Though I should run 
To those disclosing portals of the sun ; 
And walk his way, until his horses steep 
Their fiery locks in the Iberian deep. 
He through heaven, 
That open’d wide her blazing portals, led 
To God’s eternal house direct the way. 
Milton, P. L. 

The great vein, called vena cava, sends forth 
branches throughout the whole body, and hath at 
its entrance into the heart certain portals, from 
their form called yalyule tricuspides. 

Smith on Old Age, p. 231. 

The sick for air before the portal gasp. Dryden. 

The portal consists of a composite order unknown 
to the ancients. Addison on Italy. 

Po’rtance. n. 5. [from porter, Fr.] Air; 
mien; port; demeanour. 

A goodly lady, 

That seem’d to be a woman of great worth, 
And by her stately portance born of heavenly birth. 
Spenser, I’. Q. 


Sandys. 


Your loves, 
Thinking upon his services, took from you 
The apprehension of his present portance, 
Which gibingly, ungravely, he did fashion. 
Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Po’rtass.f n. s. [probably from the Fr. 
portes vous. Skene. In low Latin the 
word is portiforium, which Du Cange 
derives “ab eo quod foras facilé portari 
possit,” because it might be easily car- 
ried abroad. But Dr. Jamieson con- 
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siders this as a Fr. or Alem. word, ac- 
cording to the custom of the dark ages, 
latinized. Junius deduces it from the 
Fr. porter, to carry, and hose the trowsers 
of our ancestors: and the word has been 
corruptly given, in some editions of 
Chaucer, porthose; thus countenancing 
this quaint etymon, But it was an- 
ciently portace, portas, portos, portous, 
portuis; and not porthose.| A breviary; 
a prayer-book. 
By this portos I you swere. Chaucer, Ship. Tale. 
Let me see your portous, gentle sir John. 
Old Morality of Lusty Juventus. 
Their portases, bedes, temples, aultars. 
Bale on the Rev. Pref. a. viii. 
Boner hath set up again in Paules Salesburi 
Latin portace. 
Bp. Gard. De Obed. Tr. (Roane, 1553,) Adm. a. iii. b. 
In his hand his portesse still he bare, 
That much was worn, but therein little red ; 
For of devotion he had little care. Spenser. 
An old priest always read in his portass mump- 
simus domine for sumpsimus; whereof when he 
was admonished, he said that he now had used 
mumpsimus thirty years, and would not leave his 
old mumpsimus for their new sumpsimus. Camden. 
Po’rtative. * adj. [portatif, Fr. Cot- 
grave.] Portable. Obsolete. Budllokar. 
So smale an instrument portatife. 
Chaucer, of the Astrolabie. 
Portcu LuIs.f i n. 8 [portecoulisse, Vr. 
Po’RTCLUSE. quasi porta clausa. Dr. 
Johnson.— And so Chaucer writes it, 
from the French, portecolise. The Welsh 
cwlis must also be noticed: og cwlis, a 
wear, a portcullis.] A sort of machine 
like a harrow, hung over the gates of a 
city, to be let down to keep out an 
enemy. 
Over it a fair portcullis hong, 
Which to the gate directly did incline, 
With comely compass and compacture strong, 
Neither unseemly short, nor yet exceeding long. 
Spenser. 
The cannon against St. Stephen’s gate executed 
so well, that the portcullis and gate were broken, 
and entry opened into the city. Hayward. 
She the huge portcullis high up drew, 
Which, but herself, not all the Stygian pow’rs 
Could once have mov’d. Milton, P. L. 
Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls 
His force sustain, the torn portcullis falls. Denham. 
The upper eyelid claps down, and is as good a 
fence as a portcullis against the importunity of the 
enemy. More. 
The gates are open’d, the portcullis drawn ; 
And deluges of armies from the town 
Come pouring in. Dryden. 
To Portcu tls. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
To bar ; to shut up. 
Within my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips. Shaks. 
Portcu'LuisEpD.* adj. Having a port- 
cullis. 
The stately fort, the turrets tall, 
Portcullis’d gate, and battled wall. 
Shenstone, Prog. of Taste, P. ii. 
Po’rtep. * adj. [from port.] Having 
gates, 
These bright keys, 
Designing power to ope the ported skies. 
B. Jonson, Masques at Court. 
To PORTEND. v. a. [ portendo, Lat.] To 


foretoken; to foreshow as omens. 


As many as remained, he earnestly exhorteth 
to prevent portended calamities. Hooker. 
Doth this churlish superscription 
Portend some alteration in good will? Shakspeare. 
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A moist and a cool summer portendeth a hard 
winter. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
True opener of mine eyes, 
Much better seems this vision, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than those two past. 
Milton, P. L. 

True poets are the guardians of a state, 

And when they fail, portend approaching fate. 
Roscommon. 

The ruin of the state in the destruction of the 
church, is not only portended as its sign, but also 
inferred from it as its cause. South. 

Portr Nston. 2.8. [from portent. ] The act 
of foretokening. Not in use. 

Although the red comets do carry the porten- 
sions of Mars, the brightly white should be of the 
influence of Venus. Brown. 

PORTENT. zx. s. [portentum, Lat.] Omen 
of ill; prodigy foretokening misery. 
O, what portents are these? 
Some heavy business hath my lord in hand, 
And I must know it. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
My loss by dire portents the god foretold ; 
Yon riven oak, the fairest of the green. Dryden. 
Porte ntous. adj. [portentosus, Lat. from 
portent. | 
1. Foretokening ill; ominous. 
They are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point at. 
This portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch so like the king 
That was. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and some 
divine prognostick. Glanville. 
2. Monstrous; prodigious ; wonderful, in 
an ill sense. 
Overlay 
With this portentows bridge the dark abyss. 
Milton, P.L. 

No beast of more portentous size 
In the Hercinian forest lies. Roscommon. 

Let us look upon them as so many prodigious 
exceptions from our common nature, as so many 

portentous animals, like the strange unnatural pro- 
ductions of Africa. South. 

The petticoat will shrink at your first coming to 
town; atleast a touch of your pen will make it 
contract itself, and by that means oblige several 
who are terrified or astonished at this portentous 
novelty. Addison. 

PORTER. x. s. [portier, Fr. from porta, 
Lat. a gate. ] 
1. One that has the charge of the gate. 

Porter, remember what I give in charge, 

And, when you’vye so done, bring the keys to me. 
Shakspeare. 

Arm all my household presently, and charge 
The porter he let no man in till day. B. Jonson. 

Nic. Frog demanded to be his porter, and his 
fishmonger, to keep the keys of his gates, and fur- 
nish the kitchen. Arbuthnot, 

2. One who waits at the door to receive 
messages. 

A fay’rite porter with his master vie, 

Be brib’d as often, and as often lie. Pope. 
3. [Porteur, Fr. from porto, Lat. to carry.] 
One who carries burthens for hire. 

It is with kings sometimes as with porters, whose 
packs may jostle one against the other, yet remain 
good friends still. Howell. 

By porter, who can tell, whether I mean a man 
who bears burthens, or a servant who waits at a 
gate? Watts. 

4, A kind ofstrong beer, [from being much 
drunk by porters, who carry burthens. 


Shakspeare. 


Malone.| Not older in this sense, per- ” 


haps, than about the year 1750. 
PO'RTERAGE.| 2. Ss. [from porter. ] 
1. Carriage. 
These porters do now become a porterage them- 
selyes ; and those parts that were wont to bear the 
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greatest burdens, are now so great a burden them- 
selves, that the man stoops under them, and is 
scarce able to bear them. 
‘ Smith on Old Age, (1666,) p. 179. 
2. Money paid for carriage. 
Po’rrerLy.-* adj. [from porter.| Coarse ; 
vulgar ; like a porter. 

For want of good sense they are forced too often 
to fill up their discourse, and maintain a conyersa- 
tion, in the porterly language of swearing and ob- 
scenity. Dr. Bray, Ess. on Knowledge, (1697,) Pref. 

Po’rtsssE. n.s. A breviary. See PorTAss. 

Porrro Lio.* x. s. [porter, Fr. and folio ; 
Fr. portfeuille.] A case, of the size of a 

large book, to keep loose papers or 
prints in. 

Po’rtGLave. 2.8. [ porter, and glazve, Fr. 
and Erse.| A sword bearer. Ainsworth. 

Po'RTGRAVE.J | ”. s. [popc-zepera, Sax. 

Po’RTGREVE. See Portreve.] The 
principal magistrate of port-towns. 

Po'RTHOLE.t n.s. [from port and hole.] 
A hole cut like a window in a ship’s 
sides where the guns are placed. See 
the citation from Dryden, under the 
third sense of port. 

Po'RTIco.} ] n. s. [porticus, Lat. portico, 
Po’RTIcus. Italian ; portique, Vr. pop- 
cic, Sax.| A covered walk ; a piazza. 

Till the whole tree become a porticus, 
Or arched arbour. B. Jonson, Masques. 
The rich their wealth bestow 
On some expensive airy portico ; 
Where safe from showers they may be born in state, 
And free from tempests for fair weather wait. 
Dryden. 
PO'RTION.} x. 5s. [portion, Fr. portio, 
Latin. ] 
1, A part. 
These are parts of his ways,-but how little a 
portion is heard of him! Job, xxvi. 14. 
Like favour find the Irish, with like fate 
Adyane’d to be a portion of our state. Waller. 
In battles won, fortune a part did claim, 
And soldiers have their portion in the fame. 
Waller. 
Those great portions or fragments fell into the 
abyss; some in one posture, and some in another. 
, Burnet. 
Pirithous no small portion of the war 
Press’d on, and shook his lance. Dryden. 
2. A part assigned; an allotment; a divi- 
dend. 


Here’s their prison ordain’d, and portion set. 
Milton, P. L. 
Should you no honey vow to taste, 
But what the master bees have plac’d 
In compass of their cells, how small 
A portion to your share would fall ! Waller. 
_ Of words they seldom know more than the 
grammatical construction, unless they are born 
with a poetical genius, which is a rare portion 
amongst them, Dryden. 
As soon as any good appears to make a part of 
their portion of happiness, they begin to desire it. 
Locke. 
When he considers the temptations of poverty 
and riches, and how fatally it will affect his hap- 
pivess to be overcome by them, he will join with 
Agur in petitioning God for the safer portion of 
a moderate convenience. Rogers. 
One or two faults are easily to be remedied with 
a very small portion of abilities. Swift. 
3. Part of an inheritance given to a child; 
a fortune. 
Leave to thy children tumult, strife, and war, 
Portions of toil, and legacies of care. Prior. 
4. A wife’s fortune. 
I give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal his,  Shakspeare, Wint. Tale, 
, 
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To Portion. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To divide ; to parcel. 
The gods who portion out 
The lots of princes as of private men, 
Have put a bar between his hopes and empire. 
Rowe. 
Argos the seat of sovereign rule I chose, 
Where my Ulysses and his race might reign, 
And portion to his tribes the wide domain. Pope. 


9. To endow with a fortune. 
Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans 
bless’d, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 
Pope. 
Po’rtionrr. ».s. [from portion.] One 
that divides. 


Po/RTIonist.* n.s. [ portioniste, Fr. from 
portion] One who has a certain acade- 
mical allowance or portion. Of a few 
benefices in this kingdom, having more 
than one rector or vicar, the incumbents 
are also called portionists. 

The second brother of A. Wood became one of 
the portionists, or postmasters of Merton College. 
Life of A. Wood, p. 10. 

Po’rriiness. 2. s. [from portly.] Dignity 
of mien; grandeur of demeanour ; bulk 
of personage. 

Such pride is praise, such portliness is honour, 
That boldness innocence bears in her eyes ; 

And her fair countenance like a goodly banner, 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies, Spenser. 

When substantialness combineth with delight- 
fulness, fulness with fineness, seemliness with 
portliness, and currentness with stayedness, how 
ean the language sound other than most full of 
sweetness ! Camden, Rem. 

Po'rtiy. adj. [from port.] 

1. Grand of mien. 

Rudely thou wrongest my dear heart’s desire, 
In finding fault with her too portly pride. 
Spenser. 
Your argosies with portly sail, 
Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the sea, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shaks. 
A goodly portly man, and a corpulent; of a 
cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble 
carriage. Shakspeare. 
A portly prince, and goodly to the sight, 
He seem’d a son of Anak for his height. Dryden. 
2. Bulky; swelling. 
Our house little deserves 
The scourge of greatness to be used on it ; 
And that same greatness too, which our own 
: hands 
Have help’d to make so portly. Shaksp. Hen. IV. 


Po’RTMAN. n. s. [port and man.] An in- 
habitant or burgess, as those of the 
cinque ports. Dict. 

Portma’NTEAUv. n.s. [portemanteau, Fr.] 
A chest or bag in which clothes are 
carried. 

I desired him to carry one of my portmanteaus ; 
but he laughed, and bid another do it. Spectator. 

Po’rTMoTE.* n. s. [pope and moc, Sax. ] 
A court held in port towns. 

These legal ports were undoubtedly at first as- 
signed by the crown; since to each of them a 
court of portmote is incident. Blackstone. 

Po!rroise. n.s. Insea language, the ship 
is said to ride a portoise, when she rides 
with her yards struck down to the deck. 

Dict. 

PORTRAIT. x. s. [pourtrait, Fr.] A 
picture drawn after the life, 

‘As this idea of perfection is of little use in por- 
traits, or the resemblances of particular persons, 
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so neither is it in the characters of comedy and 
tragedy, which are always to be drawn with 
some specks of frailty, such as they have been de- 
scribed in history, Dryden, Dufresnoy: 
The figure of his body was strong, proportion- 
able, beautiful ; and were his picture well drawn, 
it must deserve the praise given to the portraits of 
Raphael. Prior. 
If a portrait-painter is desirous to raise and im~- 
prove his subject, he has no other means than by 
approaching it to a general idea; he leaves out all 
the minute breaks and peculiarities in the face, 
and changes the dress from a temporary fashion to 
one more permanent, which has annexed to it no 
ideas of meanness from its being familiar to us. 
Reynolds. 
In portraits, the grace, and, we may add, the 
likeness, consists more in taking the general air, 
than in observing the exact similitude of every 
féature. Reynolds. 


To PoortTRaIt. v.a. [ pourtraire, Fr. from 
the noun.] To draw; to portray. It 
is perhaps ill copied, and should be 
written in the following examples por- 
tray. 

In most exquisite pictures, they use to blaze 
and portraict not only the dainty lineaments or 
beauty, but also round about it to shadow the rude 
thickets and craggy cliffs. 

E. K. Pref. Spenser's Shep. Cal. 

I labour to portrait, in Arthur, the image of a 
brave knight, perfected in the twelve private moral 
virtues, Spenser to Sir W. Ralegh. 

Po’RTRAITURE. n. s. [ portraiture, Fr. from 
portray. ] Picture; painted resemblance. 

By the image of my cause I see 
The portraiture of his, Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Let some strange mysterious dream, ; 
Wave at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d, 

Softly on my eyelids laid. Milton, Il Pens. 

Herein was also the portraiture of a hart. 

Brown. 

This is the portraiture of our earth, drawn with- 

out flattery. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 
Her wry-mouth’d portraiture 
Display’d the fates her confessors endure. Pope. 

He delineates and gives us the portraiture of a 

perfect orator. Baker on Learning. 


To Portra’y. v. a. [pourtraire, Fr.) 


1. To paint; to describe by picture. 

The earl of Warwick’s ragged staff is yet to be 
seen portrayed in many places of their church 
steeple. Carew. 

Take a tile, and so portray upon it the city of 
Jerusalem. Exek. iv. 1. 

Our Phenix queen was there portray’d too 

bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty take so right. Dryden. 
2. To adorn with pictures. 
Shields 
Various, with boastful argument portray’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
Po’rrress. n. s. [from porter.| A female 
guardian of a gate. 

The portress of hell-gate reply’d. Milton, P. L. 

The shoes put on, our faithful portress 
Admits us in to storm the fortress ; 

While like a cat with walnuts shod, 

Stumbling at ev’ry step she trod. Swift, Miscell. 
Po'RTREVE.* n. s. [popc-zeneza, Sax. ] 

The bailiff of a port town; a kind of 

mayor. 

In many towns the chief magistrate is called 
the port-reve, or port-grave, that is, the guardian or 
keeper of the town. 

Warton, Hist. of Kiddington, p. 56. 
Po’rwicie. n.s. A tadpole or young 
frog not yet fully shaped. 

That black and brown substance began to grow 
oval, after a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be 
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discernible, and at last to become that which the 
ancients called gyrinus, we a porwigle or tadpole. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Po’ry. adj. [poreus, Fr. from pore.J Full 
of pores. 
To the court arriv’d, th’ admiring son 
Beholds the vaulted roofs of pory stone. Dryden. 
Posr.¥ n.s. [zepore, Sax. gravedo, dolor 
capitis.] A cold; a catarrh; a rheum 
in the head. Grose notices the word as 


still in use. 
He speketh in his nose, 
And sneseth fast, and eke he hath the pose. 
Chaucer, Mancip. Tale. 

To POSE.} v. a. [from pose, an old word 

signifying heaviness or stupefaction ; ze- 

nore, Sax. Skinner and Dr. Johnson. — 

von the Icel. pussa, Sueth. putsa, im- 

ponere, illudere, Serenius. — From the 

Dutch poos, a pause. Mr. H. Tooke. ] 
1. To puzzle; to gravel; to put toa stand 


or stop. 

Learning was pos’d, philosophy was set, 
Sophisters taken in a fisher’s net. Herbert. 

How God’s eternal Son should be man’s bro- 

ther, 
Poseth his proudest intellectual power. Crashaw. 

The one remaining question to me I confess is 
a posing one. Hammond. 

As an evidence of human infirmities, I shall 

= give instances of our intellectual blindness, not 
that I design to pose them with those common 
enigmas of magnetism. Glanville. 

Particularly in learning of languages, there is 
least occasion for posing of children. 

: Locke on Education. 
2. To opposé; to interrogate. See To 
APPOSE, 

She in the presence of others posed him and 
sifted him, thereby to try whether he were indeed 
the very duke of York or no. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Po’ser. n.s. [from pose.] One who asks 
questions to try capacities ; an examiner. 

He that questioneth much, shall learn much ; 
but let his questions not be troublesome, for that 
is fit for a poser. Bacon. 

Po’siTep. adj. posts Lat. It has the 
appearance of a participle preter. but 
it has no verb.] Placed; ranged. 

That the principle that sets on work these organs 
is nothing else but the modification of matter, or 
the natural motion thereof, thus or thus posited or 
disposed, is most apparently false. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
Postion. x. s. [position, Fr. posttio, 


Lat.] 
1. State of being placed; situation. 

Tron having stood long in a window, being 
thence taken, and by the help of a cork balanced 
in water, where it may have a free mobility, will 
bewray a kind of inquietude till it attain the for- 
mer position. Wotton. 

They are the happiest regions for fruits, by the 
excellence of soil, the position of mountains, and 
the frequency of streams, Temple. 

Since no one sees all, and we haye different 
prospects of the same thing, according to our dif- 
ferent positions to it, it is not incongruous to try 
whether another may not have notions that escaped 
him. Locke. 

By varying the position of my eye, and moving 
it nearer to or farther from the direct beam of the 
sun’s light, the colour of the sun’s reflected light 
constantly varied upon the speculum as it did upon 
my eye. . Newton, Opticks. 

Place ourselves in such a position toward the 
object, or place the object in such a position toward 
our eye, as may give us the clearest representation 
of it; for a different position greatly alters the 
appearance of bodies. Watts, Logick, 

2. Principle laid down. 
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Of any offence or sin therein committed against 
God, with what conscience can ye accuse Us, when 
your own positions are, that the things we observe 
should every one of them be dearer unto us than 
ten thousand liyes ? Hooker. 

Let not the proof of any positions depend on 
the positions that follow, but always on those which 
go before. Watts. 

3. Advancement of any principle. 

A fallacious illation is to conclude from the 
position of the antecedent unto the position of the 
consequent, or the remotion of the consequent to 
the remotion of the antecedent. Brown. 

4. [In grammar.] The state of a vowel 
placed before two consonants, as pom- 
pous; or a double consonant, as Gale. 

Posr’r1onaL.} adj. [from position.] Re- 
specting position. 

The leaves of cataputia or spurge plucked up- 
wards or downwards, performing their operations 
by purge or vomit; as old wives still do preach, 
is a strange conceit, ascribing unto plants posi- 
tional operations. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

He is oftener expressed sitting, not for any po- 
sitional variation, but for the variety of his effect, 
and operation. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 6. 


PO'SITIVE. adj. [positivus, Lat. positif, 
Fr.] 
1. Not negative ; capable of being affirmed ; 


real; absolute. 

The power of blossom is a positive good, although 
the remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be a 
comparative good. Bacon. 

Tt is well and truly said in schools, in sin there 
is nothing positive ; but it is a want of that which 
ought to be, or subsist, partly in the nature of 
man, and partly in the actions of nature. Perkins. 

Hardness carries somewhat more of positive in 
it than impenetrability, which is negative ; and is 
perhaps more a consequence of solidity, than so- 
lidity itself. Locke. 

Whatsoever doth or can exist, or be considered 
as] one thing, is positive; and so not only simple 
ideas and substances, but modes also are positive 
beings, though the parts, of which they consist, 
are very often relative one to another. Locke. 

2. Absolute; particular; direct ; not im- 
plied. 

As for positive words,that he would not bear 
arms against king Edward’s son; though the 
words seem calm, yet it was a plain and direct 
over-ruling of the king’s title. Bacon. 

3. Dogmatical; ready to lay down no- 
tions with confidence ; stubborn in opi- 
nion. 

- I am sometimes doubting, when I might be 
positive, and sometimes confident out of season. 
Rymer. 

Some positive persisting fops we know, 

That, if once wrong, will needs be always so ; 
But you, with pleasure, own your errors past, 
And make each day a critick on the last. Pope. 

4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. 

In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univer- 
sally, that which is positive, not so. Hooker. 

Although no laws but positive be mutable, yet 
all are not mutable which be positive ; positive laws 
are either permanent or else changeable, according 
as the matter itself is, concerning which they were 
made, Hooker. 

The law is called positive, which is not inbred, 
imprinted, or infused, into the heart of man, by 
nature or grace; but is imposed by an external 
mandate of a lawgiver, having authority to com- 
mand. White. 

Laws are but positive ; love’s pow’r we see, 

Is nature’s sanction, and her first decree. Dryden. 
| 5. Having the power to enact any law. 

Not to consent to the enacting of such a law, 
which has no view besides the general good, unless 
another law shall at the same time pass, with no 


other view but that of adyancing the power of one 
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party alone; what is this but to claim a positive 
voice, as well as a negative ? Swift. 

6. Certain; assured: as, he was positive 
as to the fact. 

Po’siTIVE.* 2. 5. 

1. What is capable of being affirmed ;- 
reality. 

By rating positives by their privatives, and other 
arts of reason by which discourse supplies the 
want of the reports of sense, we may collect the ex- 
cellency of the understanding then, by the glo- 
rious remainders of it now, and guess at the 
stateliness of the building by the magnificence of 
its ruins. South, Serm. i. 53. 

2. What settles by absolute appointment. 

Positives, while under precept, cannot be slighted 
without slighting morals also. 

Waterland, Script. Vind. P. iii. p.37. 
Po’sitivELy. adv. [from positive. ] 
1. Absolutely ; by way of direct position. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be 
esteemed good or evil comparatively, and not 
positively or simply. Bacon. 

2. Not negatively. 

It is impossible that any successive duration 
should be actually and positively infinite, or have 
infinite successions already gone and past. Bentley. 

3, Certainly ; without dubitation. 

Give me some breath, some little pause, 

Before I positively speak in this. Shaks. Rich. III. 

It was absolutely certain, that this part was 
positively yours, and could not possibly be written 
by any other. Dryden. 

4. Peremptorily ; in strong terms. 

I would ask any man, that has but once read 
the Bible, whether the whole tenor of the divine 
law does not positively require humility and meek- 
ness to all men? Sprat. 

Po’srTiveness. x. 5. [from positive. ] 
1. Actualness; not mere negation. 

The positiveness of sins of commission lies both 
in the habitude of the will and in the executed 
act too; whereas the positiveness of sins of omission 
is in the habitude of the will only. Norris. 

2. Peremptoriness ; confidence. 

This peremptoriness is of two sorts; the one a 
magisterialness in matters of opinion, the other a 
posiliveness in relating matters of fact; in the one 
we impose upon men’s understandings, in the 
other on their faith. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Positivity. n.s. [from positive.) Per- 
emptoriness ; confidence. A low word. 

Courage and positivity are never more neces- , 
sary than on such an occasion; but it is good to 
join some argument with them of real and con- 
vincing force, and let it be strongly pronounced 
too. Watts on the Mind. 

Po’srture. n.s. [ positura, Lat.] The 
manner in which any thing is placed. 

Supposing the positure of the party’s hand who 
did throw the dice, and supposing all other things, 
which did concur to the production of that cast, 
to be the very same they were, there is no doubt 
but in this case the cast is necessary. Bramhall. 


Po’snet. n.s. [from dassinet, Fr. Skinner.] 
A little basin; a porringer; a skillet. 

To make proof of the incorporation of silver and 

tin in equal quantity, and also whether it yield no 

soiliness more than silver; and again whether it 

will endure the ordinary fire, which belongeth to 

chafing-dishes, posnets, and such other silyer ves- 


sels. Bacon. 
To Poss.* v.a. To dash violently in the 
water: as, to poss clothes. A northern 


word. Craven Dial. and Brockett. 
Poss.* n. 5, 
1. A water-fall. Craven Dialect. 
2. A poss-tub. Brockett. 


PO'SSE. n.s. [Latin.] An armed power; 
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from posse comitatus, the power of the 
shires. A low word. 
The posse comitatus, the power ‘of the whole 
county, is legally committed unto him. Bacon, 
As if the passion that rules, were the sheriff of 
the place, and came off with all the posse, the un- 
derstanding is seized. Locke. 


To POSSE'SS. v. a. [ possessus, Lat. pos- 
seder, Fr.] 
1. To have as an owner; to be master of; 


to enjoy or occupy actually. 
She will not let instructions enter 
Where folly now possesses. Shaks. Cymbeline. 
Record a gift, 
Pere in the court, of all he dies possess’d, 
Unto his son. Shaks. Merch, of Ven. 


9. To seize; to obtain. 
The English marched towards the river Eske, 
intending to possess a hill called Under-Eske, 
Hayward. 


3, To give possession or command of any 
thing; to make master of. It has ef be- 
fore that which is possessed ; sometimes 


 anciently with. 
Is he yet possest, 
How much you would? 
— Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. Shakspeare. 
This man, whom hand to hand T slew in fight, 
May be possessed with some store of crowns. Shaks. 
This possesses us of the most valuable blessing 
of human life, friendship. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Seem I to thee sufficiently possess’d 
Of happiness or not, who am alone 
From all eternity ? Milton, P. L. 
I hope to possess chymists and corpuscularians 
of the advantages to each party, by confederacy 
between them. Boyle. 
The intent of this fable is to possess us of a just 
gense of the vanity of these craving appetites. 
L’ Estrange. 
Whole houses, of their whole desires possest, 
Are often ruin’d at their own request. Dryden. 
Of fortune’s favour long possess’d, 
He was with one fair daughter only bless’d. 
Dryden. 
We possessed ourselves of the kingdom of Naples, 
the dutchy of Milan, and the avenue of France in 
Italy. Addison. 
Endowed with the greatest perfections of na- 
ture, and possessed of all the advantages of exter- 
nal condition, Solomon could not find happiness. 
Prior. 


4. To fill with something fixed. 

It is of unspeakable advantage to possess our 
minds with an habitual good intention, and to 
aim all our thoughts, words, and actions at some 
laudable end. Addison. 
~ Those, under the great officers, know every little 
ease that is before the great man, and if they are 
possessed with honest minds, will consider poverty 
as a recommendation. Addison. 

5. To haye power over, as an unclean 
irit. 

Beware what spirit rages in your breast ; 

For ten inspir’d, ten thousand are possest. 
Roscommon. 
Inspir’d within, and yet possess’d without, 
Cleaveland. 


Swift. 


I think, that the man is possessed. 


| 6. To affect by intestine power. 


He’s possest with greatness, 
And speaks not to himself, but with a pride 
That quarrels at self-breath. 
‘ Shakspeare, Troil. and €ress. 
Let not your ears despise my tongue, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. Shakspeare. 
Possest with rumours full of idle dreams, 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear. 
: Shakspeares 
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What fury, O son, 
Possesses thee, to bend that mortal dart 
Against thy father’s head? Milton, P. L. 
With the rage of all their race possest, 
Stung to the soul the brothers start from rest. 
Pope. 
Possession. n.s. [ possession, Fr. pos- 
sessio, Lat. ] 
1. The state of owning or having in one’s 
own hands or power; property. 

He shall inherit her, and his generation shall 
hold her in possession. Ecclus. iv. 16. 

In possession such, not only of right, 
T call you. 

2. The thing possessed. 

Do nothing to lose the best possession of life, 
that of honour and truth, Temple. 

A man has no right over another’s life, by his 
having a property in land and possessions. Locke. 

8. Madness caused by the internal oper- 
ation of an unclean spirit. 

To Possx’sston. v.a. To invest with pro- 
perty. Obsolete. 

Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred pos- 
sesseth and possessioneth. Carew. 

PossE’ssioneR. 2. 5. [from possession. ] 
Master; one that has the power or pro- 
perty of any thing. 

They were people, whom having been of old 
freemen and possessioners, the Lacedemonians had 
conquered. Sidney. 

Possr'ssive.f adj. [ possessivus, Lat. ] 

J. Having possession. 

2. Denoting possession: a grammatical 
term. 

This case answers to the genitive case in Latin, 
and may still be so called; though perhaps more 
properly the possessive case. Lowth. 

Possr’ssory. adj. [ possessoire, Fr. from 
possess.| Having possession. 

This he detains from the ivy much against his 
will; for he should be the true possessory lord 
thereof, Howel. 

Posse’ssor. n.s. [ possessor, Latin; pos- 
sesseur, Fr.] Owner ; master ; pro- 
prietor, 


Milton. 


Thou profoundest hell, 

Receive thy new possessor. Milton, P. L. 
A considerable difference lies between the ho- 
nour of men for natural and acquired excellencies 
and divine graces, that those having more of hu- 
‘man nature-in them, the honour doth more di- 

rectly redound to the possessor of them. 
Stilling flect. 
*Twas the interest of those, who thirsted after 
the possessions of the clergy, to represent the pos- 

sessors in as vile colours as they could. 

Atterbury, Serm. 
Think of the happiness of the prophets and 
apostles, saints and maartyrs, who are now rejoic- 
ing in the presence of God, and sce themselves 
possessors of eternal glory. Law. 


PO'SSET. n.s. [ posca, Lat.] Milk curdled 
with wine or any acid. 
We'll have a posset at the latter end of a sea- 
coal fire. Shakspeare. 
In came the bridemaids with the posset, 
The bridegroom eat in spight. Suckling. 
I allowed him medicated broths, posset ale and 
pearl julep. Wiseman, Surgery. 
A sparing diet did her health assure ; 
Or sick, a pepper posset was her cure. Dryden, 
The cure of the stone consists in vomiting with 
posset drink, in which althea roots are boiled. 
Floyer on the Humours. 
Increase the milk when it is diminished by the 
too great use of flesh meats, by gruels and posset 
drink. Arbuthnot. 


To Po’sszr. v.a. [from the noun.] To 


POS 


turn; to curdle: as milk with acids. 
Not used. 
Swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The nat’ral gates and alleys of the body ; 
And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood. Shaks. Hamlet. 


PossiprLiry. ns. [ posstbilité, Fr.] The 


power of being in any manner; the 


state of being possible. 

There is no let, but that as often as those books 
are read, and need so requireth, the style of their 
differences may expressly be mentioned to bar ' 
even all possibility of error, Hooker. 

Brother, speak with possibilities, 

And do not break into these woeful extremes. 
Shakspeare. 

When we have for the proof of any thing, some 
of the highest kinds of evidence, in this case it is 
not the suggestion of a meer possibility that the 
thing may be otherwise, that ought to be any suf- 
ficient cause of doubting. Wilkins. 

Consider him antecedently to his creation, while 
he yet lay in the barren womb of nothing, and 
only in the number of possibilities; and conse- 
quently could have nothing to recommend him to 
Christ’s affection. South. 

A bare possibility, that a thing may be or not be, 
is no just cause of doubting whether a thing be or 
not. Tillotson. 

According to the multifariousness of this imit- 
ability, so are the possibilities of being. Norris. 

Example not only teaches us our duty, but 
convinces us of the possibility of our imitation. 

Rogers, Serm. 

PO’SSIBLE. adj. [ possible, French ; pos- 

sibilis, Lat.] Having the power to be 

or to be done; not contrary to the na- 
ture of things. 

Admit all these impossibilities and great absur- 
dities to be possible and convenient. Whitgift. 

With men this is impossible, but with God all 
things are possible. St. Mat. xix. 26. 

All things are possible to him that believeth. 

St. Mark, ix, 23. 

Firm we subsist, but possible to swerve, 

Milton, P-L. 

He must not stay within doors, for fear the 
house should fall upon him, for that is possible : 
nor must he go out, lest the next man that meets 
him should kill him, for that is also possible. 

Wilkins. 

Tt will scarce seem possible, that God should 
engrave principles in men’s minds in words of 
uncertain signification. Locke. 

Set a pleasure tempting, and the hand of the 
Almighty visibly prepared to take vengeance, and 
tell whether it be possible for people wantonly to 
offend against the law. Locke: 


Po‘ssisiy. adv. [from possible.] 


1. By any power really existing. 

Within the compass of which laws, we do not 
only comprehend whatsoever may be easily known 
to belong to the duty of all men, but even what- 
soever may possibly be known to be of that quality. 

Hooker. 


Can we possibly his love desert ? Milton. 


2. Perhaps; without absurdity. 


Possibly he might be found in the hands of the 
ear] of Essex, but he would be dead first. Clarend. 
Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad 
sovereign, who might possibly have been a good 
one, had he been invested with an authority cir- 
cumscribed by laws. Addison. 


POST. x. s. [poste, Fr. eguis posites 


cursor. | 


1. A hasty messenger; a courier who 


comes and goes at stated times; com- 
monly a letter-carrier. 

In certain places there be always fresh posts, to 
carry that farther which is brought unto them by 
the other. Abbot. 

T 


POS 


Thee I’ll rake up, the post unsanctified 
Of murth’rous letchers. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

I fear my Julia would not deign my lines, 

| Receiving them by such a worthless post.  Shaks. 

A cripple in the way out-travels a footman, or 
a post out of the way. B. Jonson, Discov. 

I send you the fair copy of the poem on dulness, 
which I should not care to hazard by the common 
post. Pope. 

2. Quick course or manner of travelling. 
This is the sense in which it is taken; 
but the expression seems elliptical: to 
ride post, is to ride as a post, or to ride 
in the manner of a post ; courir en poste ; 
whence Shakspeare, to ride in post. 

~ I brought my master news of Juliet’s death, 
And then in post he came from Mantua 
To this same monument. Shaks. Rom. and Jul. 

Sent from Media post to Egypt. Milton. 

He who rides post through an unknown country, 
cannot distinguish the situation of places. Dryd. 

3. [ Poste, Fr. from positus, Lat.] Situ- 
ation ; seat. 

The waters rise every where upon the surface 
of the earth; which new post, when they -had once 
seized on, they would never quit. Burnet, Theory. 

4, Military station. 
See before the gate what stalking ghost 
Commands the guard, what sentries keep the post. 
Dryden. 
As I watch’d the gates, 
Lodg’d on my post, a herald is arriv’d 
From Cesar’s camp. Addison, Cato. 

Whatever spirit careless of his charge 
His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance. Pope. 

Each of the Grecian captains he represents con- 
quering asingle Trojan, while Diomed encounters 
two at once; and when they are engaged, each in 
his distinct post, he only is drawn fighting in every 
quarter. Pope. 

5. Place; employment ; office. 

Every man has his post assigned to him, and in 
that station he is well, if he can but think himself 
so. LT Estrange. 

False men are not to be taken into confidence, 
nor fearful men into a post that requires resolution. 

LT Estrange. 

Without letters aman can never be qualified for 
any considerable post in the camp ; for courage and 
corporal force, unless joined with conduct, the 
usual effect of contemplation, is no more fit to 
command than a tempest. Collier. 

While you, my lord, the rural shades admire, 
And froma Britannia’s publick posts retire, 

Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addison. 

Certain laws, by suff’rers thought unjust, 
Deny’d all posts of profit or of trust. Pope. 

Many thousands there are, who determine the 
justice or madness of national administrations, 
whom neither God nor men ever qualified for 

such a post of judgment, Watts. 
6. [porc, Sax. postis, Lat.] A piece of 
timber set erect. 

The blood they shall strike on the two side posts 
and upper post of the house. Ex. xii. 7. 

Fir-trees, cypresses, and cedars being, by a kind 
of natural rigour, inflexible downwards, are thereby 
fittest for posts or pillars. Wotton on Architecture. 

Post is equivocal ; it is a piece of timber, or a 
swift messenger. Watts, Logick. 


7. Post and Pair. An old game at cards. 

Why should not the thrifty and right worshipful 
game of post and pair content them ? 

B. Jonson, Masques at Court. 

The clergy understood no other than the old 

Elsibeth game of post and pair, and never played 

higher than two-pence a dozen. 
B. Parker, Rep. of Rehears. Transpr. p. 469. 


8. Knight of the Post. [apposter, Fr. to 


suborn. Cotgrave.] A fellow suborned ; 


a fellow procured to do a bad action. 


POS 


They were indicted of conspiracy against An-| 
dronicus; and knights of the post, of the devil’s own 
dubbing, did depose it against them. 

Fuller, Holy and Prof. State, p. 466. 


Post.* adj. [apposter, Fr. See the last 
meaning of the substantive, which Dr. 
Johnson had overpassed.] Suborned ; 
hired to do an improper action. 


These men, in blacking the lives and actions of 
the reformers, — partly suborned other post men 
to write their legends, 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Rel. (ed. 1605,)sign. I. 2. b. 


To Post. v. n. (poster, Fr. from the noun.] 


To travel with speed. 

I posted day and night to meet you. Shakspeare. 

Will you presently take horse with him, 

And with all speed post with him tow’rds the 
North ? Shakspeare. 
Post speedily to my lord, your husband, 
Shew him this letter. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Most wicked speed, to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets. Shaks. 
Then this, then that man’s aid, they crave, im- 
plore ; 
Post here for help, seek there their followers. 
Daniel. 

The Turkish messenger presently took horse, 
which was there in readiness for him, and posted 
towards Constantinople with as much speed as he 
could. Knolles. 

Themistocles made Xerxes post apace out of 
Greece, by giving out that the Grecians had a 
purpose to break his bridge of ships athwart the 
Hellespont. Bacon, Ess. 

Thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest. 
Milton, Sonnet. 

With songs and dance we celebrate the day ; 
At other times we reign by night alone, 

And posting through the skies pursue the moon. 
Dryden. 

No wonder that pastorals have fallen into dis- 
esteem; I see the reader already uneasy at this 
part of Virgil, counting the pages, and posting to 
the Aineis. Walsh. 

This only object of my real care, 

In some few posting fatal hours is hurl’d 
From wealth, from power, from love, and from the 
world Prior. 
To Post.} v.a. 
1. To fix opprobriously on posts. 

Many gentlemen, for their integrity in their 
yotes, were, by posting their names, exposed to the 
popular calumny and fury. King Charles. 

On pain of being posted to your sorrow, : 
Fail not, at four to meet me. Granville. 

2. [ Poster, Fr.] To place; to station; to 
fix. 

The conscious priest, who was suborn’d before, 
Stood ready posted at the postern door. Dryden. 

He that proceeds upon other principles in his 
enquiry into any sciences, puts himself on that 
side, and posts himself in a party, which he will 
not quit till he be beaten out. Locke. 

When a man is posted in the station of a minis- 
ter, he is sure, beside the natural fatigue of it, to in- 
cur the envy of some, and the displeasure of others, 

Addison, Freeholder. 


8. To dispatch; to send with speed. 

The serjeant posted them, because it was too late 
to carry them before the chief officer, to the cage 
which usually stands near the market-cross: when 
they arrived there, they thanked, &c. 

Moral State of England, &c. (1670,) p. 135. 

4, To register methodically ; to transcribe 

from one book into another. A term 
common among merchants. 

You have not posted your books these ten years : 
how should a man keep his affairs even at this rate ? 


Arbuthnot. 
5. To delay. Obsolete. 


POS 


I have not stopt mine ears to their demands, 
Nor posted off their suits with slow delays; 
Then why should they love Edward more than me? 

Shakspeare. 
Po’sTaBLeE.* adj. [from post.] That may 
be carried. ort 

Devotion doth by degrees teach us to make our 
peace postable upon all the tides of fortune, under- 
standing them to be truly the current of Divine 
Providence. 

W. Mountague, Dev. Ess. P. I. (1648,) p. 58. 
Po’sTaGE. x. s. [from post.] Mecney paid 
for conveyance of a letter. 

Fifty pounds for the postage of a letter! to send 
by the chureh, is the dearest road in Christendom. 

Dryden. 
Po’stBoy. 2. s. [post and boy.] Courier ; 
boy that rides post. 

This genius came thither in the shape of a post- 
boy, and cried out, that Mons was relieved. Tatler. 

PostTcHarse.* n. s. [post and chaise.} A 
travelling carriage, with four wheels. 
At the first appearance of these vehi- 
cles, rather before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, they had only two 
wheels; and the front opened by way 
of door. Mason. . 

In the afternoon we took a postchaise (it still 
snowing very hard) for Boulogne. This chaise is 
a strange sort of conveyance, of much greater use 
than beauty, resembling an ill-shaped chariot, only 
with the door opening before instead of the side. 

Gray, Lett. (1739.) 

We could indeed have used our postchaise one 
day longer, along the military road to fort Augus- 
tus. Johnson, Journ. West. Islands. 

To Po’stpate.f v. a. [post, after, Lat. and 
date.| To date later than the real time. 

If they [the physicians] should begin to write 
now rules for my dyet and exercise when I were 
well, [being now sick,] this were to antedate or to 
postdate their consultation, not to give physick. 

Donne, Devot. p. 210. 

Those, whose postdated loyalty now consists only 
in decrying that action, which had been taken out 
of their hands by others more cunning, though no 
less wicked than themselves. South, Serm. v. 59. 

PostDILU VIAN. adj. [ post and diluvium, 
Lat.) Posterior to the flood. 

Take a view of the postdiluvian state of this our 
globe, how it hath stood for this last four thousand 
years. Woodward. 

PosTDILU VIAN. 2.8. [post and dilwvium, 
Lat.] One that lived since the flood. 

The antediluvians lived a thousand years; and as 
for the age of the postdiluvians for some centuries, 
the annals of Pheenicia, Egypt, and China agree 
with the tenor of the sacred history. Grew, Cosmol. 

Po’sTER. n.s. [from post.] A courier ; 
one that travels hastily. 

Weird sisters hand in hand, 

Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

POSTERIOR. adj. [ posterior, Lat. pos- 
terieur, Fr.] = 

1. Happening after; placed after; follow- 
ing. 

Where the anterior body giveth way, as fast as 
the posterior cometh on, it maketh no noise, be the 
motion never so great. Bacons 

No care was taken to haye this matter remedied 
by the explanatory articles posterior to the report. 

Addison. 

Hesiod was posterior to Homer. Broome. 

This orderly disposition of things includes the 
ideas of prior, posterior, and simultaneous. 


Watts Logick. 
2. Backward. 2 ig 


And now had fame’s posterior trumpet blown, 
And all the nations summon’d, Popes 


POS. 
Posrerro!rity. n. s. [ posteriorité, Fr. from 
postertor.] The state of being after; 
_ opposite to priority. 
Although the condition of sex and posteriority of 
” creation might extenuate the error of a woman, yet 
* it was unexcusable in theman. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
There must be a posteriority in time of every com- 
» pounded body, to these more simple bodies out of 
- which it is constituted. Hale, Orig. of Mankini. 
Posre’riors. n.s. [postericra, Lat.| ‘The 
-. hinder parts. 

To raise one hundred and ten thousand pounds, 
is as vain as that of Rabelais, to squeeze out wind 
from the posteriors of a dead ass. Swift. 

Postw rity.t 7. s. | posterité, Fr. posteritas, 
Lat.] Succeeding generations ; descend- 
ants: opposed to ancestors. Not often 
found in the plural. 

‘ : It was said, 

_ It should not stand in thy posterity ; 

. But that myself should be the father 

' Of many kings, Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Since arms avail not now that Henry’s dead, 

” Posierity await for wretched years. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

That was counted unto him for righteousness, 
among all pusterities for evermore. _—_-Ps. cvi. 31. 

Posterity inform’d by thee might know. Milton. 

Their names shall be transmitted to posterity, and 
spoken of through all future ages. 

d Smalridge, Serm. 

To th’ unhappy, that unjustly bleed, 

_ Heav’n gives posterity t avenge the deed. Pope. 
_. They were fallible, they were men; but if pos- 
terity, fallible as they, grow bold and daring, where 
the other would. have trembled, let them look to it. 
Waterland. 

Po’sTERN. n.s. [poterne, French, posterne, 
Dutch; janua postica, Lat.] A small 
gate; a little door. 

‘ Ere dawning light 
Discover’d had the world to heaven wide, 
He by a privy postern took his flight, 
That of no envious eyes he mote be spy’d. 
: > Spenser. 
Go on, good Eglamour, 
Out at the postern by the abbey wall. Shakspeare. 

By broken byways did I inward pass, 

' And in that window made a postern wide. 
Fairfaz. 

These issued into the base court through a privy 
postern, and sharply visited the assailants with hal- 
berds. Hayward. 

Great Britain hath had by his majesty a strong 
addition; the postern, by which we were so often 
entered and surprised, is now made up. 

Ralegh, Ess. 

The conscious priest, who was suborn’d before, 

« Stood ready posted at the postern door. Dryden. 

If the nerves, which are the conduits to convey 
them from without to the audience in the brain, be 
so disordered, as not to perform their functions, 
they have no postern to be admitted by, no other 
ways to bring themselves into view. Locke. 

A private postern opens to my gardens, 
Through which the beauteous captive might re- 

move. Rowe. 

PosTExi/sTENCE. 2.8. [post and existence. | 

Future existence. 
_ As Simonides has exposed the vicious part of 
women from the doctrine of pre-existence, some of 
the ancient philosophers have satirized the vicious 
part of the human species from a notion of the 
“soul’s postexistence. Addison. 

Po'stract.* n.s. [post and fact.] That 
which represents or relates to a fact that 
has occurred. 

Some have published, that there is a proper sa- 
ctifice in the Lord’s supper to exhibit Christ’s 
death in the posifact, as there was a sacrifice to 
-prefigure in the old law the antefact. 

» Proceedings of some Divines, &c. (1641), pp- 1, 2. 
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Postua’cKNEy. 2.8. [post and hackney.] 


Hired post-horses. 

Espying the French ambassador with the king’s 
coach attending him, made them balk the beaten 
road and teach posthackneys to leap hedges. Wotton. 


Posrua’sTE. n. s. [ post and haste.] Haste 


like that of a courier. 
This is 
The source of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this posthaste and romage in the land. Shaks. 
The duke 
Requires your haste, posthaste appearance, 
Ev’n on the instant. Shakspeare, Othello. 
This man tells us, that the world waxes old, 
though not in posthaste. Hakewill on Providence. 


Po’stuorse. n. s. [post and horse.] A horse 


stationed for the use of couriers. 
He lay under a tree, while his servants were 
getting fresh posthorses for him. Sidney. 
He cannot live, I hope; and must not die, 
Till George be pack’d with posthorse up to heav’n. 
Shakspeare. 
Xaycus was forthwith beset on every side and 
taken prisoner, and by posthorses conveyed with 
all speed to Constantinople. 
Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 


Po’stHousE. 7. s. [post and house.] Post 


office; house where letters are taken 
and dispatched. . 

An officer at the posthowse in London places 
every letter he takes in, in the box belonging to 
the proper road. Watts. 


Po’stHuUME.* adj. [posthume, Fr.]  Pos- 


thumous: the elder word. 
A posthume modesty, which could not be born, 
till they were dead. Purchas, Pilgr. (1617,) p. S79. 
Any new-invented, and, as it were, posthwme 
interpretation. 
Bp. Sanderson on Promiss. Oaths, ii. § 7. 


PO’STHUMOUS. adj. [ posthumus, Lat. 


posthume, Fr.] Done, had, or published 
after one’s death. 

In our present miserable and divided condition, 
how just soever a man’s pretensions may be to a 
great or blameless reputation, he must, with regard 
to his posthumous character, content himself with 
such a consideration as induced the famous Sir 
Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed his soul to 
God, and his body to the earth, to leave his fame 
to foreign nations. Addison. 

Po’stHumMousLy.* adv. [from posthu- 
mous.| After one’s death. 

The Register [of bishop Kennet] was posthu- 
mously published, from his MS. collections, in 
1728. Note on Atterbury’s Epist. Corresp. i, 23. 

Po’stick. adj. [ posticus, Lat.] Backward. 

The postick and backward position of the femi- 
nine parts in quadrupeds can hardly admit the sub- 
stitution of masculine generation. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
PO'STIL.F 7. s. [postille, Fr. postilla, 
Lat.] Gloss; marginal notes. 

What the postylles are upon the epysteles and 
gospels, I can not tell. 

Bale, Yet a Course, (1543,) fol. 53. b. 
To Po’sti1L.* ».n. [from the noun.] To 
comment; to make illustrations. 

To postell upon a kyrie. Skelton, Poems, p. 200. 

To Po’stiz. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
gloss ; to illustrate with marginal notes. 

I have seen a book of account of Empson’s, 
that had the king’s hand almost to every leaf 
by way of signing, and was in some places pos- 
tilled in the margin with the king’s hand. 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 
Po'stitiER. 2. s. [from postil.] One who 
glosses or illustrates with marginal notes. 

It hath been observed by many holy writers, 
commonly delivered by postillers and commen- 
tators. Brown. 
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Hence, you phantastick postillers in song ; . 
My text defeats your art, ties nature’s tongue. 
Cleaveland. 
Posti'Lton. n.s. [postillon, French. ] 
1. One who guides the first pair of a set 
of six horses in a coach. 
Let the postilion nature mount, and let 
The coachman art be set. Cowley. 
A young batchelor of arts came to town recom- 
mended to a chaplain’s place; but, none being 
vacant, modestly accepted of that of a postilion. 
Tatler. 
2. One who guides a postchaise. f 


PosTLimrNiar.f | adject. [ postliminium, 
Posrirminious. § Lat.] Done or con- 
trived subsequently. : 
The reason why men are so short and weak in 
governing, is, because most things fall out to them 
accidentally, and come not into any compliance 
with their pre-conceived ends, but are forced to 
comply subsequently, and to strike in with things 
as they fall out, by postliminious after-applications 
of them to their purposes. South, Serm. i. 284. 
It may be said, that it is possible the soul may 
be rapt from this terrestrial body, and carried to 
remote and distant places, from whence she may 
make a postliminiar return. 
Hallywell, Melampr. (1681,) p. 70. 
Po’stMan.* n.s. [post and man.] <A 
post; a courier; commonly, a letter- 
carrier. 
We are most frail, and never abide in one stay ; 
but hasten, like a postman, to our end. 
Granger on Eccles. (1621,) p. 11. 
Newswriters of Great Britain, whether postmen 
or postboys, or by what other name or title soever 
dignified or distinguished, Tatler, No. 18. 
Po’stMASTER.T 7.8. [ post and master. | 
1. One who has charge of publick con- 
veyance of letters, 
I came yonder at Katon'to marry Mrs, Anne 
Page; and’tis a postmaster’s boy. 
Shakspeare, M, W. of Windsor. 
Without this letter, as he believes that happy 
revolution had never been effected, he prays to be 
made postmaster-general. Spectator. 
2. A portionist. See Portionist. An 
academical term. 
Po’sTMASTER-GENERAL. 7.5. He who pre- 
sides over the posts or letter-carriers. 


PostMeRr! DIAN. adj. [ postmeridianus, Lat. ] 
Being in the afternoon. 
Over-hasty digestion is the inconvenience of 
postmeridian sleep. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Po’stNATE.* adj. [ post, afterwards, and 
natus, born, Lat.] Subsequent. 
The graces and gifts of the Spirit are postnate, 
and are additions to art and nature. 
Bp. Taylor on Extemp. Prayer, § 14. 
Po'sToFFIcE. 2.5. [ post and office.| Office 
where-letters are delivered to the post ; 
a posthouse. 
If you don’t send to me now and then, the post- 
\office will think me of no consequence ; for I have 
no correspondent but you. Gay to Swift. 
If you are sent to the postoffice with a letter, put 
it in carefully. Swift. 
To POSTPO'NE.} ». a. [postpono, Lat. 
postposer, French. ] 
1. To put off; to delay. 
You would postpone me to another reign, 
Till when you are content to be unjust. Dryden. 
The most trifling amusement is suffered 19 post- 
pone the one thing necessary. Rogers. 
2. To set in value’ below something else: 
with fo. 
All other considerations should give way, and 
be postponed to this. Locke on Education. 
ee 
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These words, by postponing of the parenthesis 
to its proper place, are more clearly understood. 
Knatchbull, Annot. N. Test. p. 100. 
Postpo'NEMENT.* x. s. [from postpone.] 
Delay. 
Posrro’Ner.* n.s. [from postpone.] One 
who delays or puts off. 

They are justly chargeable with neglecting 
warnings. And what is the event? These post- 
poners never enter upon religion at all, in earnest 
or effectually. 

Paley, Serm. on Neglect of Warnings. 
Postro Nencz.* x. s. [from postpone. ] 
Dislike. 

Noting preference, or postponence. 

Dr. Johnson, in V. Of. 

PostposiTIon.* 7. s. [ postpositus, Lat.] 

The state of being put back, or out of 
the regular place. 

Nor is the postposition of the nominative case to 
the verb against the use of the tongue; nor the 
trajection here so great, but the Latin will admit 
the same order of the words. 

Mede on Daniel’s Weeks, p. 36. 

Po’stscripT. 2. s. [post and scréptum, 

Lat.] The paragraph added to the end 
of a letter. 

One, when he wrote a letter, would put that 
which was most material in the postscript. 

Bacon, Ess. 

The following letter I shall give my reader at 
length, without either preface or postscript. 

Addison, Spect. 

Your saying that I ought to have writ a post- 
script to Gay’s, makes me not content to write less 
than a whole letter. Pope. 

I think he prefers the publick good to his private 
opinion; and therefore is willing his proposals 
should with freedom be examined; thus I under- 
stand his postscript. Locke. 

Post-rown.* m.s. A town where post- 
horses are kept ; a town, in which there 
is a postoftlice. 

During the necessary delay at some post-town, 


our contemplative parson rambled about after a 
bookseller’s shop, Wakefield, Mem. p. 54. 


To PO'STULATE.} v. a. [postulo, Lat. 
postuler, French. | 
1. To beg or assume without proof. 

They most powerfully magnify God, who, not 
from postulated and precarious inferences, entreat 
a courteous assent, but from experiments and un- 
deniable effects. Brown. 

2. To invite; to require by entreaty. 

A great alliance was projected among many 
Protestant princes to disturb cardinal Fustemburg 
in the possession of Colen, to which he was pos- 
tulated by the majority of the chapter. 

Burnet, Hist. of his Own Time. 

Po’stuLATE. 7.5. [ postulatum, Lat.] Po- 

sition supposed or assumed without 
proof. 

This we shall induce not from postulates and 
entreated maxims, but from undeniable principles. 

Brown. 

Some have cast all their learning into the method 
of mathematicians, under theorems, problems, and 
postulates. Watts. 

PostuLa’Tion.} 2. 8. [postulatio, Lat. 
postulation, Fr. from postulate. | 

1. The act of supposing without proof; 
gratuitous assumption. 

A second postulation to elicit my assent, is the 
veracity of him that reports it. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
2, Supplication ; intercession. 
Presenting his postulations at the throne of God. 
Pearson on the Creed, Arts 6. 
3. Suit; cause, 
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By this means the cardinal’s postulation was 
defective, since he had not two-thirds of the voices. 
Burnet, Hist. of his Own Time. 
Po’stuLaTory. adj. [from postulate.] 
1. Assuming without proof, 
2. Assumed without proof. 

Whoever shall peruse the phytognomy of Porta, 
and strictly observe how vegetable realities are 
forced into animal representations, may perceive 
the semblance is but postulatory. Brown. 


POSTULATUM.F n.s. [Latin.] Posi- 
tion assumed without proof. 

Calumnies often refuted, are the postulatums 
of scribblers, upon which they proceed, as upon 
first principles. Addison, Spect. No. 125. 

From these and the like principles or postulata, 
as void of reason as of decency and modesty, and 
for which he has not one syllable of proof, he draws 
deductions, and forms conclusions, all built upon 
the sand. Waierlund, Script. Vind. P. ii. p. 66. 

PO’STURE, x.s. [posture, Fr. positura, 
Latin.] 

1. Place; situation; disposition with re- 
gard to something else. 

Although these studies are not so pleasing as 
contemplations physical or mathematical, yet they 
recompense with the excellency of their use in 
relation to man, and his noblest posture and sta- 
tion in this world, a state of regulated society. 
I Hale. 

According to the posture of our affairs in the 
last campaign, this prince could have turned the 
balance on either side. Addison. 

2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of 


the body with respect to each other. 
He starts, 
Then lays his finger on his temple ; strait 
Springs out into fast gait ; then stops again, 
Strikes his breast hard, and then anon he casts 
His eyes against the moon, in most strange pos- 
tures. Shakspeare. 

Where there are affections of reverence, there 
will be postures of reverence, South. 

The posture of a poetick figure is the description 
of his heroes in the performance of such or such 
an action. Dryden. 

In the meanest marble statue, one sees the faces, 
postures, airs, and dress, of those that lived so many 
ages before us. Addison. 

3. State; disposition. 

The lord Hopton left Arundel-castle, before 

he had put it into the good postwre he intended. 
Clarendon. 

I am at the same point and posture I was, when 
they forced me to leave Whitehall, King Charles. 

In this abject postwre haye ye sworn 
‘To adore the conqueror ? Milton, P. L. 

The several postures of his devout soul in all 
conditions of life, are displayed with great sim- 
plicity. Atterbury. 

To Po’sture. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
put in any particular place or disposition. 

He was raw with posturing himself according 
to the direction of the chirurgeons, Brook. 

The gillfins are so postured, as to move from 
back to belly, and é contra, Grew. 

Po’sTUREMASTER. 2. s. [posture and 
master. | One who teaches or practises 
artificial contortions of the body. 

When the students have accomplished themselves 
in this part, they are to be delivered into the hands 
of a kind of posturemaster. Spectator. 

Po’sy.f z.s. [contracted from poesy. ] 
1, A motto on a ring, or on any thing else. 
A paltry ring, 
That she did give me, whose posy was 
Like cutler’s poetry ; 
Love me and leave me not. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

They paint withal in their flags “hoc signo 

vinces, by this sign thou shalt get the yi¢tory,” 
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by a most fond imitation of the posy of Constan- 
tinus Magnus. Homily against Rebellion, P. iv. 

You have chosen a very short text to enlarge 
upon; I should as soon expect to see a critick on 
the posy of a ring, as on the inscription of a medal. 


Addison. 
2. A bunch of flowers. Of unknown de- 
rivation. Dr. Johnson.— From the mot- 
toes perhaps which accompanied a nose+ 
gay, when presented by a lover to his 
mistress. The names of some flowers 
makes this conjecture likely. Mr. Bag- 
shaw. 7 
With store of vermeil roses, : 

To deck their bridegroom’s posies. Spenser. 
We make a difference between suffering thistles 

to grow among us, and wearing them for posies. 
Swift. 
POT.F 2. s. [pot, Fr. and Dutch; potte, 
Dan. and Icel. pota, pote, Su. Goth. 
ahenum, olla; pueta, to dig, or hollow 


out. See Pir.] 
1. A vessel in which meat is boiled on the 
fire. 


Toad that under the cold stone 

Swelter’d, venom sleeping got ; 

Boil thou first i’ the charmed pot. Shaks. Macbeth. 
Gigantick hinds, as soon as work was done, 

To their huge pots of boiling pulse would run, 

Fell to with eager joy, Dryden. 
2. Vessel to hold liquids. 

The woman left her water pot, and went her 
way. : St. Johns 
3. Vessel made of earth. 

Whenever potters meet with any chalk or marle 
mixed with their clay, though it will with the clay 
hold burning, yet whenever any water comes near 
any such pots, after they are burnt, both the chalk 
and marl will slack, and spoil their ware. Mortimer. 


4, A cup: now usually supposed to con- 


tain a quart. 
But that I think his father loves him not, 


I’d have him poison’d with a pot of ale. Shaks. 
Suppose your eyes sent equal rays, 

Upon two distant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or stale. Prior. 


A soldier drinks his pot, and then offers payment, 

Swift. 

5. To go to Pot. To be destroyed or 
devoured. A low phrase. 

The sheep went first to pot, the goats next, and 
after them the oxen, and all little enough to keep 
life together. LT? Estrange. 

John’s ready money went into the lawyer’s 
pockets ; then John began to borrow money upon 
the bank stock, now and then a farm went to pot. 

Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
To Por. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To preserve seasoned in pots. 
Potted fow] and fish come in so fast, 
That ere the first is out the second stinks, 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryd. 
2. To inclose in pots of earth. 


Pot them in natural, not forced earth; a layer 
of rich mould beneath and about this natural earth 
to nourish the fibres, but not so as to touch the 
bulbs. Evelyn. 

Acorns, mast, and other seeds may be kept well, 
by being barrelled or potted up with moist sand. 

Mortimer. 

PO’TABLE. adj. [ potable, Fr. potabilis, 
Lat.] That may be drank; drinkable. 

Thou best of gold art worst of gold, 
Other less fine in carrat is more precious, 
Preserving life in med’cine potable. Shakspeare. 

Dig a pit upon the sea shore, somewhat above 
the high water mark, and sink it as deep as the 
low water mark ; and as the tide cometh in, it will 
fill with water fresh and potable, Bacon, Nat. Hist, 

Rivers run potable gold, Milton, P»Le 
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The said potable gold should be endued with a 
capacity of being agglutinated and assimilated to 
the innate heat. Harvey. 

Po’rasie.* x. 5. Something which may be 


drunk. 
Where solar beams 
Parch thirsty human veins, the damask’d meads 
Unfore’d display ten thousand painted flowers 
Useful in potables. Philips. 
Po’ raBLEness. n.5. [from potable.) Drink- 
. ableness. 
Po’raGER. 7.5. [from pottage.] A por- 
ringer. 

An Indian dish or potager, made of the bark of 
a tree, with the sides and rim sewed together after 

” the manner of twiggenwork. Grew, Mus. 

Pora’rco.f 2.s. A kind of sauce or 
pickle imported from the West Indies. 
« The roe of mullet makes potargo.” 
Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 187. 

What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 
Mangos, potargo, champignons, cavarre? ing. 

Po’TasH. n.s. [ potasse, Fr.] 

Potash, in general, is an impure fixed 
alkaline salt, made by burning from 
vegetables: we have five kinds of this 
salt now in use; 1. The German potash, 
sold under the name of pearlashes. 
2. The Spanish, called barilla, made by 
burning a species of kali, which the 
Spaniards sow. 3. The home-made pot- 
ash, made from fern. 4. The Swedish, 
and 5. Russian kinds, with a volatile 
acid matter combined with them; but 
the Russian is stronger than the Swedish; 
potash is of great use to the manufac- 
turers of soap and glass, to bleachers, 
and to dyers; the Russian potash is 
greatly preferable. Fill. 

Cheshire rock salt, with a little nitre, alum, and 
potash, is the flux used for the running of the plate- 
glass. Woodward. 

Pora’tion.f| x. s. [ potation, ancient 
French ; potatzo, Lat. | 
1. Drinking bout. 
2. Draught. 
Roderigo, 
Whom love hath turn’d almost the wrong side out- 
ward, 
To Desdemona hath to-night carous’d 
Potations pottle deep. Shakspeare, Othello. 
3. Species of drink. 

If I had a thousand sons, the first human prin- 
ciple I would teach them should be to forswear 
thin potations, and to addict themselves to sack. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Pora’ro.f n.s. [I suppose an American 
word. Dr. Johnson.— We are told 
that the original word is batatas; and 
the French, who borrowed it from the 
American, certainly call it dataite, as 
well as patatte. Nares, Elem. of Or- 
thoepy, p. 306.] An esculent root. 
he red and white potatoes are the 
mast common esculent roots now in use, 
and were originally brought from Vir- 
ginia into Europe. Miller. 

On choicest melons and sweet grapes they dine, 
And with potatoes fat their wanton swine. Waller. 

The families of farmers live in filth and nastiness 
upon butter-milk and potatoes. Swift. 

Leek to the Welsh, to Dutchmen butter’s dear, 
Of Irish swains potatoe is the chear ; 

Oats for their feasts the Scottish shepherds grind, 
Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind ; 
‘While she loves turnips, butter I’ll despise, 


Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoe prize, Gay, 
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Po’rBELLIED.f adj. [pot and bellied.) 
Having a swoln paunch. 

The opera-house is crouded this year. — Elisi 
is finer than any thing that has been here in your 
memory. — He appears to be near forty; a little 
potbellied and thick-shouldered, otherwise no bad 
figure, Gray, Lett. to Mason. 

Po’rBELLy. n. s. [ pot and belly.] Aswell- 
ing paunch. 

He will find himself a forked straddling animal 
and a pot-belly. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


To Porcu.} v. 2. [ pocher, Fr. to thrust 
out the eyes as with the thumb.] To 
thrust; to push. Potch is used in the 
midland counties for a rough, violent 
push. Steevens. 

I thought to crush him in an equal force, 

True sword to sword; I'll potch at him some 
way > 4 
Or wrath, or craft, may gethim. Shaks. Coriol. 

To Potcu.t v. a. [ pocher, Fr.] To 
poach; toboil slightly. It is commonly 
written poach. See To Poacu.] 

In great wounds, it is necessary to observe a 
spare diet, as panadoes, or a potched egg; this 
much availing to prevent inflammation. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

Potcompa’nion.f 7.8. A fellow-drinker ; 
a good fellow at carousals. 

‘There are no greater gluttons in the world ; and 
for fuddling, they shall make the best potcom- 
panion in Switzerland knock under the table. 

L’ Estrange, Tr. of Quevedo. 

Po’rEncy. 7. s. [potentia, Lat.] 

1. Power ; influence ; authority. 

Now arriving 
At place of potency and sway o’the state, 
Tf he should still malignantly remain 
Fast foe to the plebeians, your voices might 
Be curses to yourselves, Shakspeare, Coriol. 

Thou hast sought to make us break our vow, 
To come betwixt our sentence and our power, 
Which nor our nature nor our place can bear, 
Our potency make good. Shakspeare. 

By what name shall we call such an one as ex- 
ceedeth God in potency. Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 

2, Efficacy; strength. 

Use can master the devil, or throw him out 
With wond’rous potency. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 


PO’'TENT. adj. [ potens, Latin.] 
1. Powerful; forcible; strong ; 
cious. 
There is nothing more contagious than some 
kinds of harmony ; than some nothing more strong 
and potent unto good. Hooker. 
I do believe, 

Induc’d by potent circumstances, that 

You are mine enemy. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
Here’s another 

More potent than the first. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

One would wonder how, from so differing 
premises, they should infer the same conclusion, 
were it not that the conspiration of interest were 
too potent for the diversity of judgment. 

Decay of Chr. Piety. 
When by command 
Moses once more his potent rod extends 
Over the sea; the sea his rod obeys. Milton, P. L. 

Verses are the potent charms we use, 

Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuse. Waller. 

The magistrate cannot urge obedience upon 
such potent grounds, as the minister can urge dis- 
obedience. South. 

How the effluvia of a magnet can be so rare and 
subtile, as to pass through a plate of glass without 

’ any resistance, or diminution of their force, and 
yet so potent as to turna magnetick needle through 
the glass. Newton, Opt. 

The chemical preparations are more vigorous 
and potent in their effects than the galenical. 

Baker, 


effica- 
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Cyclop, since human flesh has been thy feast, 
Now drain this goblet potent to digest. Popes 


2. Having great authority or dominion: 
as, potent monarchs. 


Po’rent.* n.s. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A prince; a potentate. Not in use. 
Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus? 
Cry havock, kings; back to the stained field, 
You equal potents, fiery-kindled spirits!  Shaks. 
2. [Potentia, low Lat. potence, Fr. a 
crutch.] A walking-staff; a crutch. Ob- 
solete. 
She ne went 
A fote, but it were by potent. 
Chaucer, Rom. R. 368» 
Fro the benche he drove away the cat, 
And laied adoun his potent and his hat. 
Chaucer, Sompn. Tale.’ 


Po’rentacy.* n. s. [from potentate.] 
Sovereignty. 
The Roman episcopacy had advanced itself be=- 


yond the priesthood into a potentacy. Barrow. 


Po’TENTATE. x. Ss. [ potentat, French.] 
Monarch; prince; sovereign. 

Kings and mightiest potentates must die. Shakse 

These defences are but compliments, 
To dally with confiding potentates. 

All obey’d 
The wonted signal, and superiour voice 
Of their great potentate ; for great indeed 
His name, and high was his degree in heaven, 
Milton, P. L. 

Exalting him not only above earthly princes 
and potentates, but above the highest of the celes- 
tial hierarchy. Boyle 

Each potentate, as wary fear, or strength, 

Or emulation urg’d, his neighbour’s bounds 
Invades. Philips. 
Porm NTIAL. adj. [potenciel, Fr. poten- 
tialis, Lat.] 
1. Existing in possibility, not in act. 

This potential and imaginary materia prima 
cannot exist without form. 

Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 
2. Having the effect without the external 
actual property. 

The magnifico is much beloy’d, 

And hath in his effect a voice potential, 
As double as the duke’s. Shakspeare, Othello. 

The cautery is either actual or potential. 

Markham. 
Ice doth not only submit unto actual heat, but 
indureth not the potential calidity of many waters, 
Brown. 
3. Efficacious; powerful. Not in use. 
Thou must make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential spurs 
To make thee seek it. Shakspearés 
4. In grammar, potential is a mood denot- 
ing the possibility of doing any ac- 
tion. 
PorentTiaA‘Lity. 2. s. [from potenizal.] 
Possibility ; not actuality. 

Manna represented to every man the taste him- 
self did like, but it had in its own potentiality all 
those tastes and dispositions eminently. 

Bp. Taylor, Worthy Commune 

God is an eternal substance and act, without 
potentiality and matter, the principle of motion, 
the cause of nature. Stilling fleet. 

The true notion of a soul’s eternity is this, that 
the future moments of its duration can never be 
all past and present; but still there will be a 
futurity and potentiality of more for ever and ever, 

_ Bentley. 
PotrNTIALLY. adv. [from potential. ] 
1. In power or possibility; not in act or 
positively. 


Daniels 
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This duration of human souls is only potentially 
infinite ; for their eternity consists only in an end- 
Jess capacity of continuance without ever ceasing 
“to be in a boundless futurity, that can never be 
exhausted, or all of it be past or present; but 
their duration can never be positively and actually 
eternal, because it is most manifest, that no mo- 
ment can ever be assigned, wherein it shall be 
true, that such a soul hath then actually sustained 
an infinite duration. Bentley. 
3. In efficacy ; not in actuality. 

They should tell us, whether only that be taken 
out of scripture which is actually and particularly 
there set down, or else that also which the general 
principles and rules of scripture potentially contain. 

Hooker. 

Blackness is produced upon the blade of a knife 
that has cut sour apples, if the juice, though both 
actually and potentially cold, be not quickly wiped 
on, Boyle on Colours. 
Po'rTeNTLY. adv. [from potent.] Power- 

fully ; forcibly. 

You’re potently oppos’d; and with a malice 
Of as great size, Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

Metals are hardened by often heating and 
quenching ; for cold worketh most potently upon 

« heat precedent. Bacon. 
Oil of vitriol, though a potently acid men- 
<struum, will yet precipitate many bodies mineral, 
and others dissolved not only in aquafortis, but in 
spirit of vinegar. Boyle. 
Po'rentness. n. s. [from potent.] Power- 
fulness ; might; power. 
Po’ restaTive.* adj. [ potestativus, low 

Lat.] Authoritative. 

The third branch of God’s authoritative or 
potestative power consisteth in the use of all things 
in his possession, by virtue of his absolute domi- 
snion. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1. 

Po’reun.f x. s. [by mistake or corruption 
used for popgun. Dr. Johnson.— It is 

a mistake or corruption of long stand- 

ing; though Dr. Johnson has noticed it 

only in Swift.] A gun which makes a 

small smart noise. 

They are but as the potguns of boys. 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, p. 148. 

When men are grown inveterately wicked, to 
attempt their reformation with smaller judgements 
is to batter a wall of marble with a potgun. 

Scott, Serm. before the L. Mayor, (1686. ) 

An author, thus who pants for fame, 

Begins the world with fear and shame, 

When firstin print, you see him dread 

Bach potgun levell’d at his head. Swift, Miscell. 
Po'THANGER, n.s. [pot and hanger.] 

Hook or branch on which the pot is 
hung over the fire. 
Po THECARY.} 2. s. [contracted by pro- 
nunciation and poetical convenience 
“from apothecary ;  apothecarius from 
apotheca, Lat. Dr. Johnson. — This is 
far from being a true statement of the 
word pothecary. Pothecary is no con- 
traction, but the old English word potz- 
cary, or potecary; probably, as Pegge 
and others have observed, from the 
Spanish oticario ; (the change of } into 
.p being common ;) botzca, the shop of an 
apothecary ; bote, a gallipot. Apothe- 
cary is a modern word in comparison to 
the present; and though Dr. Johnson, 
in illustration of the pretended contrac- 
tion ’pothecary, has adduced an exam- 
ple only from Pope, I will give sufficient 

»proof.of this original uncontracted word 

poticary, pothecary, or potecary, from our 
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PO’THER. x. s. 


Pod 


old writers.] One who compounds and 
sells physick. 
Forth he goth, ne lenger wold he tary, 
Into the toun unto a potecary, 
And praied him that he him wolde sell 
Some poison. Chaucer, Pard. Tale. 
Potycaries, physitions, surgions, and alcumists, 
use words of Greke, Arabike, and other strange 
languages. 
Abp. Cranmer, Answ. to Bp. Gardiner, p. 275. 
Ye wote well, that potycaryes walke very late. 
Old Morality of Hycke Scorner. 
What pothecary durst be so bold as make such 
confection? Brewer, Com. of Lingua, A. 2. 8. 5. 
Modern ’pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctor’s bills to play the doctor’s part, 
Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, 
Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. 
Pope. 
[ This word is of double 
orthography and uncertain etymology : 
it is sometimes written podder, some- 
times pudder, and is derived by Junius 
from foudre, thunder, Fr. by Skinner 
from penteren or poteren, Dutch, to shake 
or dig ; and more probably by a second 
thought from poudre, Fr. dust.] 
1. Bustle; tumult ; flutter. A low word. 


Such a pother, 
As if that whatsoever god, who leads him, \ 
Were crept into his human pow’rs, 
And gave him graceful posture. Shaks. Coriol. 
Some hold the one, and some the other, 
But howsoe’er they make a pother. Hudibras. 
What a pother has been here with Wood and his 
brass, 
Who would modestly make a few halfpennies pass. 
Swift. 
’ Tis yet in vain to keep a pother 
About one vice, and fall into the other. 
I always speak well of thee, 
Thou always speak’st ill of me ; 
Yet after all our noise and pother, 
The world believes nor one nor t’other. Guardian. 
2, Suffocating cloud. This justifies the 
derivation from poudre. 
He suddenly unties the poke, 
Which from it sent out such a smoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 
So grievous was the pother. Drayton. 
To Po‘ruEr. v.n. To make a blustering 
ineffectual effort. 
To Po’ruer. v.a. To turmoil; to puzzle. 
He that loves reading and writing, yet finds 
certain seasons wherein those things have no relish, 
only pothers and wearies himself to no purpose. 
Locke. 
Po’ruers. n. s. [ pot and herb.) An herb 


fit for the pot. 
Sir Tristram telling us tobacco was a potherb, 
bid the drawer bring in t’other halfpint. __ Tuéler. 
Egypt baser than the beasts they worship ; 
Below their potherb gods that grow in gardens. 
Dryden. 
Of alimentary leayes, the olera or potherbs afford 
an excellent nourishment ; amongst those are the 
cole or cabbage kind. Arbuthnot. 
Leaves eaten raw are termed salad ; if boiled, 


Pope. 


they become potherbs: and some of those plants 


which are potherbs in one family, are salad in an- 
other. Watts. 


Po’rHooxK.} n. s. [pot and hook.) 
1. Hooks to fasten pots or kettles with. 


What have we here? pothooks and andirons ! — 
I much pity you; ’tis the Syrian character, or the 


Arabick. Beaum. and Fl. Elder Brother. 
2. Ill formed or scrawled letters or cha- 


racters. 
Let me see her Arabian pothooks. 
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Dryden. 


Oats 


Por’House.* n.s. [pot and house.] An 


ale-house. 

To pothouse I repair, the sacred haunt, . 
Where, Ale, thy votaries in full resort ¢ 
Hold rites nocturnal! 

Warton, Panegyr. on Oxford Ale. 


Po’rIon. n. 5. [ potion, Fr. potio, Lat.] A 


draught ; commonly a physical draught. 
For tastes in the taking of a potion or pills, the 
head and neck shake. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
The earl was by nature of so indifferent a taste, 
that he would stop in the midst of any physical 
potion, and after he had licked his lips, would 
drink off the rest. Wotton. 
Most do taste through fond intemperate thirst : 
Soon as the potion works, their human counte- 
nance, 
The express resemblance of the gods, is chang’d 
Into some brutish form of wolf or bear. 
Milton, Comus. 
Po’riip. n.s. [pot and lid.] ‘The cover 
of a pot. 
The columella is a fine, thin, light, bony tube ; 


the bottom of which spreads about, and gives it- 


the resemblance of a wooden potlid in country 
houses, Derham. 
Po’rMan.* n. s. [pot and man.] A pot 
companion. 
Eddisbury carried it by the juniors‘and potmen, 
he being one himself. —_Life of A. Wood, p. 286. 
Po'TsHARE.y ] 2.8. (share, or shard, any 
Po’rsHERD. i thing divided, or sepa- 
rated. See Jo Suear. Of potshare Dr. 
Johnson has taken no notice; yet it is 
an old word; and potsherd, as Dr. John- 
son has observed, should be potshard.] 
A fragment of a broken pot. 
They hew’d their helms, and plates asunder 
brake, 
As they had potshares bene. Spenser, F.Q. 
At this day at Gaza, they couch potsherds or ves- 
sels of earth in their walls to gather the wind from 
the top, and pass it in spouts into rooms, 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
He on the ashes sits, his fate deplores ; 
And with a potsherd scrapes the swelling sores. 
Sandys. 
Whence come broken potsherds tumbling down, 
And leaky ware from garret windows thrown ; 
Well may they break our heads. Dryden. 


Po'tTacEr. n.s. [potage, Fr. from pot.] 
Any thing boiled or decocted for food. 
See PorRRIDGE. 

Jacob sod pottage, and Esau came from the field 
faint. Genesis. 
For great the man, and useful, without doubt,, 
Who seasons pottage, or expells the gout ; 
Whose science keeps life in, and keeps death out. 


Harte. 


Po'rrer. n. s. [ potier, Fr. from pot.] Av 


maker of earthen vessels. 
My thoughts are whirled like a potter’s wheel. 
Shakspeare, 
Some press the plants with sherds of potter’s clay. 


: Dryden. 
_A potter will not have any chalk or marl mixed 
with the clay. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
He like the potter in a mould has cast 
The world’s great fame. Prior. 
To Po’rtER.* v. a. [ peuteren, or poteren, 
Dutch. See PoTHERr. ] 
Tell te poke ; to push: as, to potter the 
fire, is to stir up the coals; a northern 
expression. i 
Z. To pother; to disturb; to confound. 
See Craven Dialect and Wilbraham’s 
Chesh. Gloss. 
Po’TvERN-ORE. 


n.s. An ore, which for 


its aptness to vitrify, and serve the pote 


: 
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POU 
ters to glaze their earthen vessels, the 
_ miners call pottern-ore. Boyle. 
Po/rrery.* x. 5s. [poterie, French, from 
potter’) 
1. A place where earthen vessels are 
made. 
9, The earthen vessels made. 
Po’rrine. n. s. [from pot.] Drinking. 
L Jearnt it in England, where they are most po- 
tent in potting. Shakspeare, Othello. 
Po'rtie.t n.s. [potel, old Fr. from pot.] 
Liquid measure containing four pints. 
Tt is sometimes used licentiously for a 
tankard, or pot out of which glasses are 
filled. 
He drinks you with facility your Dane dead 


drunk, ere the next pottle can be filled. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 


Roderigo hath to-night carous’d 


Potations pottle deep. Shakspeare. 
The oracle of Apollo 

Here speaks out of his pottle, 

Or the Tripos his tower bottle. B. Jonson. 


 Porva’tiant.f adj. [pot and valiant.) 
~~ Heated to courage by strong drink. 
What, you sot, are you grown potvaliant ?~ 
Addison, Drummer. 
Po'rutent. adj. [ potulentus, Lat. ] 
1. Pretty much in drink. 
2. Fit to drink. 
POUCH.7{ z.s. [pocca, Saxon; poche, 
French. | 
1. A small bag; a pocket. 
Tester I'll have in pouch, when thou shalt lack. 
Shakspeare. 
From a girdle about his waist, a bag or pouch 
divided into two cells. Gulliver, Trav. 
The spot of the vessel, where the disease begins, 
gives way to the force of the blood pushing out- 
wards, as to form a powch or cyst. Sharp, Surgery. 
g. Applied ludicrously to a big belly or 
paunch. 
To Poucu. v. a. 
1. To pocket. 
In January husband that poucheth the grotes, 
. Will break up his lay, or be sowing of otes. T'usser. 
2. To swallow. 
The common heron hath long legs for wading, 
a long neck to reach prey, and a wide extensive 
throat to pouch it. Derham, Phys. Theol. 
3. To pout; to hang down the lip. 
Ainsworth. 


Pov’cumoutuEn. adj. [pouch and mouth- 
ed.| Blubberlipped. Ainsworth. 
Po'verty.f 2. s. [pouepce, Norm. Saxon ; 
aworeté, poverté, Fr. | 
1. Indigence ; necessity ; want of riches. 
My men are the poorest, 
But poverty could never draw them from me. 
Shakspeare. 
Such madness, as for fear of death to die, 
Is to be poor for fear of poverty. Denham. 
These by their strict examples taught, 
How much more splendid virtue was than gold ; 
Yet scarce their swelling thirst of fame could hide, 
And boasted poverty with too much pride, Prior. 
There is sucha state as absolute poverty, when a 
man is destitute not only of the conveniencies, but 
the simple necessaries of life, being disabled from 
- acquiring them, and depending entirely on charity. 
Rogers, 


Dict. 


9, Meanness ; defect. ° 
There is in all excellencies in compositions a 
kind of poverty, or a casualty or jeopardy. Bacon. 
Pov’tpavis. n.s. A sort of sail cloth. 
_ See PoLEeDAvis. Ainsworth. 
To Pou'LtpER.* See To PowpEr. 
Pov’Lpron.* See PowLpRON. 


PAO AT 
POULE.* n.s. [French.] The stakes 
of all the players, to be played for at 
some game of cards. Mason. 
What say you to a poule at comet at my house? 


Southerne, Maid’s L. Pr. 
POULT. [pouwlet, Fr.] A young 
chicken. 


One wou’d haye all things little, hence hastry’d 
Turkey poults, fresh from th’ in batter fry’d, 
King. 
Pov'LTER.T } n. s. [from poult. The old 
Povu!/LTERER. word is poulter; as in 
Shakspeare, and in our ancient vocabu- 
laries.| One whose trade is to sell fowls 
ready for the cook. 
If thou dost it half so gravely, so majestically, 
hang me up by the heels for a poulter’s hare. 
Shakspeare. 
Several nasty trades, as butchers, poulterers, and 
fishmongers, are great occasions of plagues. 
Harvey. 
POULTICE. x. s. [ pulte, Fr. pultis, La- 
tin.] A cataplasm; a soft mollifying 
application. 
Poultice relaxeth the pores, and maketh the hu- 
mour apt to exhale. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
If your little finger be sore, and you think a 
poultice made of our vitals will give it ease, speak, 


Me Se 


egs> 


and it shall be done. Swift. 
To Povu‘tTicr. v.a. [from the noun.] 


To apply a poultice or cataplasm. 
Pov'ttive. x. s. [A word used by Tem- 
ple.] . A poultice. 

Poultives allayed pains, but drew down the hu- 
mours, making the passages wider, and apter to 
receive them. Temple. 

Pou'itry. n.s. [poulet, Fr. pullities, La- 
tin.] Domestick fowls. 

The cock knew the fox to be a common enemy 
of all powléry. L’ Estrange. 

What louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, 
Than for the cock the widow’d poultry made. 

Dryden. 
Soldiers robbed. a farmer of his poultry, and made 
him wait at table, without giving him a morsel. 
Swift. 
POUNCE. n. s. [ponzone, Ital. Skinner. 
From pungo, Lat. ] 
1. The claw or talon of a bird of prey. 

As haggard hawk, presuming to contend 
With hardy fowl about his able might, 

His weary pownces all in vain doth spend 
To truss the prey too heavy for his flight. Spenser. 

The new-dissembled eagle, now endu’d 
With beak and pounces, Hercules pursu’d. Dryd. 

’ Twas a mean prey for a bird of his pounces. 

Atterbury. 

2. The powder of gum sandarach, so called 

because it is thrown upon paper through 

a perforated box. Dr. Johnson.— It is 

so called from the Fr. ponce, pumice- 

stone; whence poncer, to smooth, to 

polish over with pumice-stone, which 

anciently was powdered for such pur- 
poses. 


3. Cloth worked in eyelet holes. 
One spendeth his patrimony upon pownces and 
cuts. Homily, Against Excess of Apparel. 
To Powunce.} v. a. [ ponzonare, Italian. ] 
1. To pierce; to perforate ; to work in 
eyelet holes. 
A short coate garded and pounced after the ga- 
liarde fashion. Sir T. Elyot, Gop. fol. 91. 
Barbarous people, that go naked, do not only 
paint, but pounce and raise their skin, that the 
painting may not be taken forth, and make it into 
works, Bacon, Nat. Hist, 


POU 
2. To pour or sprinkle through small per- 
forations. 
It may be tried by incorporating copple-dust, by 
pouncing into the quicksilver. Bacon. 
3. To seize with the pounces or talons. 


Pou’ncep. adj. [from pounce.] Furnished. 
with claws or talons. 
From a craggy cliff, 
The royal eagle draws his vigorous young 
Strong pounc’d. Thomson, Spring. 

Pou NcreTBOX. n. s. [pounce and box.] A 
small box perforated. 

He was perfumed like a milliner, 

And, ’twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncetbox, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose. Shakspeare, Hen. Ik. 

POUND.} 2. s. [pond, pund, Sax. pund, 
Goth. pondo, Lat. ] 

1. A certain weight, consisting in troy 
weight of twelve, in avoirdupois of six- 
teen ounces. 

He that said, that he had rather have a grain of 
fortune than a pownd of wisdom, as to the things 
of this life, spoke nothing but the voice of wisdom. 

South, Sern. 

A pound doth consist of ounces, drams, scruples. 

Wilkins. 

Great Hannibal within the balance lay, 

And tell how many pownds his ashes weigh. 
Dryden: 

2. The sum of twenty shillings; which 
formerly weighed a pound. 

That exchequer of medals in the cabinets of the 
great duke of Tuscany, is not worth so little as an 
hundred thousand pound. Peacham of Antiquities. 

He gave, whilst ought he had, and knew no 


bounds ; 
The poor man’s drachma stood for rich men’s 
pounds. Harte. 


3. [From pintan, Sax.] A pinfold; an 
inclosure ; a prison in which beasts are 
inclosed. 

T hurry, 
Not thinking it is levee-day, 
And find his honour in a pound, 
Hemm’d by a triple circle round. Swift, Miscell, 

To Pounp.f »v.a. [puman, Sax. whence 
in many places they use the word pun. 
Dr. Johnson.— Our old word was powne. 
Wicliffe so writes it.] 

1. To beat ; to grind as with a pestle. 

His mouth and nostrils pour’d a purple flood, 
And pounded teeth came rushing with his blood. 
Dryden. 
Would’st thou not rather chuse a small renown 
To be the mayor of some poor paltry town, 
To pound false weights and scanty measures break ? 
Dryden. 
Tir’d with the search, not tinding what she seeks, 
With cruel blows she pounds her blubber’d cheeks. 
Dryden. 
Should their axle break, its overthrow 
Would crush, and pound to dust the crowd below ; 
Nor friends their friends, nor sires their sons could 
know. Dryden. 
Opaque white powder of glass, seen through a 
microscope, exhibits fragments pellucid and co- 
lourless, as the whole appeared to the naked eye 
before it was pounded. Bentley. 
She describes 
How under ground the rude Riphean race 
Mimick brisk cider, with the brake’s product wild, 
Sloes pounded. Philips. 
Lifted pestles brandish’d in the air, 
Loud stroaks with pounding spice the fabrick rend, 
And aromatick clouds in spires ascend, Garth. 
2. To shut up; to imprison, as in a pound. 
‘ [from pindan, Sax. ] 
We'll break our walls, 


Rather than they shall pound us up. Shakspeare. 
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More might be said, if I were not pounded 
within an epistle. Wotton, Rem. p. 246. 
I ordered John to let out the good man’s sheep 
that were pounded by night. Spectator. 

Pou’npace.f x. s. [from pound.] 

1. A certain sum deducted from a pound; 
a sum paid by the trader to the servant 
that pays the money, or to the person 
who procures him customers. 

In poundage and drawbacks I lose half my rent. 
Swift. 

2. Payment rated by the weight of the 
commodity. 

Tonnage and powndage, and other duties upon 
merchandizes, were collected by order of the board. 
Clarendon. 

8. Confinement of cattle in a pound. Not 
now in use. Huloet. 

Pow’nveER.f x. s. [from pound.] 

1. The name of a heavy large pear. 

Alcinous’ orchard various apples bears, 
Unlike are bergamots and pounder pears. Dryden. 

g. Any person or thing denominated from 
a certain number of pounds: as, a ten 
pounder, a gun that carries a bullet of 
ten pounds weight; or in ludicrous lan- 
guage a man with ten pounds a year; in 
like manner, a note or bill is called a 
twenty pounder or ten pounder, from the 
sum it bears. 

None of these forty or fifty pounders may be 
suffered to marry, under the penalty of deprivation. 
Swift. 

3. A pestle. Ainsworth. 

4. One who impounds cattle; a pinner. 

Huloet. 

Pounproo’Lisu.* adj. [pound and fool- 
ish.| Neglecting the care of large sums 
for the sake of attention to little ones: 
a proverbial word, 

Pennywise, poundfoolish / 
Burton, Anat. of Mel, Pref. p. 38. 
Nor would I advise him to carry about him any 
more money than is absolutely necessary to defray 
his expences; for some in this particular have 
been penny-wise and pound-foolish, who, in hopes 
of some small benefit in the rates, have left their 
principal, exposing their persons and purses to 
daily hazard. Howell, Instruct. For. Trav. p. 57. 

Pov’ PETON. 1. s. [pouwpée, Fr.] A puppet 
or little baby. 

Pov ricks. n. s. pl. In cookery, a mess of 
victuals made of veal steaks and slices 
of bacon. Bailey. 


To POUR. ». a. [supposed to be derived 
from the Welsh dwrw. ] 
1. To let some liquid out of a vessel, or 
into some place or receptacle. 
Tf they will not believe those signs, take of the 
water of the river, ayd pour it upon the dry land. 
Exod. iv, 9. 
He stretched out his hand to the cup, and poured 
of the blood of the grape, he powred out at the foot 
of the altar a sweet-smelling savour unto the Most 
High. Ecclus. 1.15. 
A Samaritan bound up his wounds, pouring in 
oil and wine, and brought him to an inn. 
St. Luke, x. 34. 
Your fury then boil’d upward to a foam ; 
But since this message came, you sink and settle, 
As if cold water had been powr’d upon you, Dryd. 
2. To emit; to give vent to; to send forth; 
~ to let out; to send in a continued course. 
Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
Ail that impedes thee from the golden round. 
Shakspeare. 
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London doth pour out her citizens ; 
The mayor and all his brethren in best sort, © 
With the plebeians swarming. Shaks. Hen. V. 
As thick as hail 
Came post on post; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom’s great defence, 
And pour’d them down before him. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
The devotion of the heart is the tongue of the 
soul; actuated and heated with love, it powrs it- 
self forth in supplications and prayers. 
Duppa, Rules for Devotion. 
If we had groats or sixpences current by law, 
that wanted one-third of the silver by the standard, 
who can imagine, that our neighbours would not 
pour in quantities of such money upon us, to the 
great loss of the kingdom ? Locke. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own and raptures swell the note, Pope. 


To Pour.f v. n. 
1. To stream; to flow. 
It cannot rain, but it pours. 
2. To rush tumultuously. 
If the rude throng pour on with furious pace,” 
And hap to break thee from a friend’s embrace, 
Stop short. Gay. 


Proverb. 


All his fleecy flock 
Before him march, and pour into the rock, 
Not one or male or female stay’d behind. 
A ghastly band of giants, 
All pouring down the mountains, crowd the shore. 
Pope. 


Pope. 


A gathering throng, 
Youth and white age tumultuous pour along. Pope. 

Pow'rer. x. s. [from pour.] One that 
pours. 

Pou’rtiev.* See PuRLIEU. 

To Pourtra’y.* See To Portray. But 
pourtray is the more ancient way of writ- 
ing the word. 

Poussr. n.s. The old word for pease; 
corrupted, as may seem, from pulse. 

But who shall judge the wager won or lost ? 
That shall yonder heard groom and none other, 
Which over the pousse hitherward doth post. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

Pout. n. s. [asellus barbatus. | 

1. A kind of fish; a cod-fish, 

2. A kind of bird. 

Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, 
heath-cock, and pout. Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 


To POUT. w. x. [bouter, Fr.] 
1. To look sullen by thrusting out the 
lips. 
Like a misbehay’d and sullen wench, 
Thou pout’ st upon thy fortune and thy love. 
Shakspeare. 
He had not .din’d; 
The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold; and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
I would advise my gentle readers, as they con- 
sult the good of their faces, to forbear frowning 
upon loyalists, and pouting at the government. 
Addison, Freeholder. 
The nurse remained pouting, nor would she 
touch a bit during the whole dinner. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 


2. To shoot out; to hang prominent. 


The ends of the wound must come over one an- 
other, with a compress to’ press the lips equally 
down, which would otherwise become crude, and 
pout out with great lips. Wiseman. 

Satyrus was made up betwixt man and goat, 
with a human head, hooked nose, and pouting lips. 

Dryden. 


Pour.* x. s. [from the verb. ] In colloquial 


language, a fit of sullenness. 


Povu’rine.* n. s. [from pout.) <A fit of 


childish sullenness. 


POWDER. 


2. To sprinkle, as with dust. 


Po’WDER-CHESTS. 2. s. 


POW. 


Pouiings, 
Fitter for girls and schoolboys. 
Beaum. and Fl. Two Nob. Kinsmen. 
Captiousness, sullenness, and pouting, are most 
exceedingly illiberal and vulgar, Ld. Chesterfield. 


n. 8 [poudre, Fr. pouldre, 
old Fr. pulvis, Lat. ] 


1. Dust of the earth: the primary mean- 


ing. Not noticed by Dr. Johnson. 
We wipen off agens you the poudir that clevyde 
to us of your cytee, Wicliffe, St. Luke x. 


2. Dust; any body comminuted. 


The calf which they had made, he burnt in the 
fire, and ground it to powder. Exod. xxxii. 20, 


3, Gunpowder. 


The seditious being furnished with artillery, 
powder, and shot, battered Bishopsgate, Hayward. 
As to the taking of a town, there were few con- 
querors could signalize themselves that way, be- 

fore the invention of powder and fortifications. 
Addison. 


4, Sweet dust for the hair. 


When the hair is sweet through pride or Just, 
The powder doth forget the dust. Herbert, 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 


To save the powder from too rude a gale, Pope. 


To Po’woEr.} ». a. [poudrer, pouldrer, 


Fr. and so poulder, in our old language.] 


1. To reduce to dust; to comminute; to 


pound or grind small. 
Her pouldred corse. Spenser, Ruins of Rome. 
The geaunt strooke so maynly mercilesse, 
That could have overthrowne a stony towre ; 
And were not hevenly grace that him did blesse, 
He had been pouldred all as thin as flowre. 
Spenser, F. Q. i. vii. T2. 
Thus I hurl 
My powder’d spells into the spungy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with sleight illusion, 
Millon, MS. Mask of Comus. 


Employed 
also as the heraldick word for strow, or 
besprinkle. 
The choice skinnes only were by those Ger- 
mans pouldred with spots. 
Bolton, Elem. of Armories, (1610,) p. 79. 
Powder thy radiant hair, 
Which if without such ashes thou would’st wear, 
Thou who, to all which come to look upon, 
Wert meant for Phoebus, would’st be Phaeton. 
; Donne. 
In the galaxy, that milky way 
Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou see’st 
Powder’d with stars, Milton, P.L. 
The powder’d footman 


Beneath his flapping hat secures his hair. Gay. 


3. To salt; to sprinkle with salt. 


If you imbowel me to-day, I'll give you leave 
to powder me and eat me to-morrow. 


Shakspeare, Hen. IV. . 


Salting of oysters, and powdering of meat, keep- 
eth them from putrefaction. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
My hair I never powder, but my chief 
Invention is to get me powder’d beef. Cleaveland. 
Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, pickled 
meats, anchoyy, and debauching with brandy, do 
inflame and acuate the blood. 
Harvey on Consumptions. 


To Po’woER. v.n. To come tumultuously 


and violently. A low corrupt word. 
Whilst two companions were disputing it at 

sword’s point, down comes a kite powdering upon 

them, and gobbets up both. L’ Estrange. 


Po’wpERBOX, x. s. [powder and box.] A 


box in which powder for the hair is 
kept. 

There stands the toilette, i 
The patch, the powderbox, pulville, perfumes. Gay: 
: On board a ship, 
wooden triangular chests filled with guns 
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powder, pebble-stones, and such like 
materials, set on fire when a ship is 
_ boarded by an enemy, which soon makes 
all clear before them. Dict. 


Po’ WDERFLASK.f | 2.5. [powder, flask, and 
Po’ wDERHORN. horn.| A horn case 
in which gunpowder is kept. 

You may stick your candle in a bottle or a 

powderhorn. Swift. 
Po’wDERMILL. 2. s. [powder and mill.] 

The mill in which the ingredients for 

gunpowder are ground and mingled. 

Upon the blowing up of a powdermill, the win- 

dows of adjacent houses are bent and blown out- 
_ wards, by the elastick force of the air within ex- 
erting itself, Arbuthnot. 
Po’wpERMINE.¥* n.s. [powder and mine.] 
A cavern in which powder is placed, so 
as to be fired at a proper time. See 
Mine. 
Could Trun 
Like a swift powder-mine beneath the world, 
Up would I blow it, all to find out thee, 
Though I lay ruin’d in it. 
Rowley and Decker, Witch of Edmonton. 
Po’wDERROoM. n. s. [powder and room. | 
The part of a ship in which the gun- 
powder is kept. 
The flame invades the powder-rooms, and then 
Their guns shoot bullets, and their vessels men. 

, Waller. 
Po’WDERING-TUB. n. s. [powder and tub. | 
1. The vessel in which meat is salted. 

When we view those large bodies of oxen, what 

can we better conceit them to be, than so many 

living and walking powdering-tubs, and that they 

have animam salis ? f More. 
2. The place in which an infected lecher 

is physicked to preserve him from putre- 

faction. 

To the spital go, 

And from the powdering-tub of infamy 

Fetch forth the lazar kite, Doll Tearsheet. Shaks. 
Po'worry. adj. [ poudreux, Fr. from pow- 

der.| Dusty; friable, 

A brown powdery spar, which holds iron, is 

found amongst the iron ore. Woodward on Fossils. 

Po’wpixke.* n.s. A dike formed of earth 
pounded orrammed, as Mr. Masonasserts. 
It is, more probably, the marsh or fen 
dike ; pow being a contraction of pool, 
Su. Goth. poel, Icel. paala, and a com- 
mon word in Scotland. 

Maliciously to destroy the powdike in the fens of 

Norfolk and Ely, is felony. Blackstone. 


| POWER. x. s. [ pouvoir, Fr.] 
1, Command; authority ; dominion ; influ- 


ence of greatness. 
If law, authority, and pow’r deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Anthonio. Shakspeare. 
No man could ever have a just power over the 
life of another, by right of property inland. Locke. 
Power is no blessing in itself, but when it is 
employed to protect the innocent. Swift. 


2. Influence ; prevalence upon. 
If ever 
You meet in some fresh cheek the power of fancy, 
. Then you shall know the wounds invisible, 
That love’s keen arrows make, Shakspeare. 
This man had power with him, to draw him forth 
to his death. Bacon, Ess. 
. _, Dejected! no, it never shall be said, 
' That fate had power upon a Spartan soul ; 
My mind on its own centre stands unmovy’d 
And stable, as the fabrick of the world. Dryden. 
3. Ability ; force; reach. 
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That which movéth God to work is goodness, 
and that which ordereth his work is wisdom, and 
that which perfecteth his work is power. Hooker. 

I have suffer’d in your woe ; 
Nor shall be wanting ought within my power 
For your relief in my refreshing bower. Dryden. 

You are still living to enjoy the blessings of all 
the good you have performed, and many prayers 
that your power of doing generous actions may 
be as extended as your will. Dryden. 

It is not in the power of the most enlarged un- 
derstanding, to invent one new simple idea in the 
mind, not taken in by the ways aforementioned. 

Locke. 

*Tis not in the power of want or slavery to make 
them miserable, Addison. 

Though it be not in our power to make affliction 
no affliction ; yet it is in our power to take off the 
edge of it, by a steady view of those divine joys 
prepared for us in another state. Atterbury, Serm. 


4. Strength ; motive; force. 


Observing in ourselves, that we can at pleasure 
move several parts of our bodies, which were at 
rest; the affects also that natural bodies are able 
to produce in one another, occurring every mo- 
ment to our senses, we both these ways get the 
idea of power. Locke. 

5. The moving force of an engine. 

By understanding the true difference betwixt 
the weight and the power, a man may add such a 
fitting supplement to the strength of the power, that 
it shall move any conceivable weight, though it 
should never so much exceed that force, which the 
power is naturally endowed with. Wilkins. 

6. Animal strength ; natural strength. 

' Care, not fear; or fear, not for themselves, al- 
tered something the countenances of the two lovers : 
but so as any man might perceive, was rather an 
assembling of powers, than dismayedness of courage. 

Sidney. 

He died of great years, but of strong health and 

powers. Bacon, Hen. VII. 


7. Faculty of the mind. 


I was in the thought, they were not fairies, and 
yet the guiltiness of my mind, the sudden surprise 
of my powers, drove the grossness of the foppery 
into a received belief. Shakspeare. 

In our little world, this soul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty’d, 

Doth use on divers objects, divers powers ; 
And so are her effects diversify’d. Davies. 

Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, 
and keep the appetites of the one in due subjection 
to the reasoning powers of the other, Atterbury. 

The design of this science is to rescue our rea- 
soning powers from their unhappy slayery and 
darkness. Watts. 


8. Government ; right of governing: cor- 
relative to subjection. 
My labour 


Honest and lawful, to deserve my food 
Of those who have me in their civil power, Milton. 


9. Sovereign ; potentate. 

’ Tis surprising to consider with what heats these 
two powers have contested their title to the kingdom 
of Cyprus, that is in the hands of the Turk. 

Addison on Italy. 
10. One invested with dominion. 


After the tribulation of those days shall the sun 
be darkened, and the powers of the heavens shall be 
shaken. St. Matth. 

The fables turn’d some men to flowers, 

And others did with brutish forms invest ; 
And did of others make celestial powers, 
Like angels, which still travel, yet still rest. 
Davies. 
If there’s a power above us, 
And that there is.all nature cries aloud 
Through all ber works, he must delight in virtue. 
Addison, 
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Merciful powers, : 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose! Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Cast down thyself, and only strive to raise 
The glory of thy Maker’s sacred name ; 

Use all thy powers, that blessed power to praise, 
Which gives thee power to be and use the same. 

j Davies. 

With indignation, thus he broke 
His awful silence, and the powers bespoke. Dryd. 

Tell me, 
What are the gods the better for this gold? 
The wretch that offers from his wealthy store 
These presents, bribes the powers to give him more. 
Dryden. 
12. Host; army; military force. 

He, to work him the more mischief, sent over 
his brother Edward with a power of Scots and Red- 
shanks into Ireland, where they got footing. 

Spenser on Ireland. 
Never such a power, 
For any foreign preparation, 
Was levied in the body of a land, Shaks. K. John. 
Who leads his power ? 
Under whose government come they along ? Shaks. 
My heart, dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look, to see his father 
Bring up his powers ; but he did long in vain. 
Shakspeare. 

Gazellus, upon the coming of the bassa, valiantly 

issued forth with all his power, and gave him battle. 
Knolles. 


13. A large quantity ; a great number. In 
low language: as, a power of good things. 
[ force, French.] 
Po’WERABLE. adj. [from power.] Capable 
of performing any thing. Not in use. 
That you may see how powerable time is in alter- 


ing tongues, I will set down the Lord’s prayer, 
as it was translated in sundry ages. Camden. 


Po’wErFuL.f adj. [power and full. | 
1. Invested with command or authority ; 


potent. 

And chiefly thou, whose undetermin’d state 

Is yet the business of the gods’ debate ; 

Whether in after-times to be declar’d 

The patron of the world, and Rome’s peculiar 

guard, 

Or o’er the fruits and seasons to preside, 

And round the circuit of the year to guide, 

Powerful of blessings, which thou strew’st around, 

And with thy goddess-mother’s myrtle crown’d. 
Dryden, Virg. Georg. B.i. 

2. Forcible; mighty. 

We have sustain’d one day in doubtful fight, 
What heaven’s Lord hath powerfullest to send 
Against us from about his throne. Milton, P.L. 

Henry II, endeavouring to establish his grand- 
father’s laws, met with powerful opposition from 
archbishop Becket. Ayliffe. 

3. Efficacious: as, a powerful medicine. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities. 
Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 


Po’ WERFULLY. adv. [from powerful.]  Po- 
tently; mightily; efficaciously; forci- 


bly. 
The sun and other powerfully lucid bodies dazzle 
our eyes, Boyle. 


By assuming a privilege belonging to riper years, 
to which a child must not aspire, you do but add 
new force to your example, and recommend the 
action more powerfully. Locke. 

Before the revelation of the gospel, the wicked- 
ness and impenitency of the heathen world was 
a much more excusable thing, because they had 
but very obscure apprehensions of those things 
which urge men most powerfully to forsake their 
sins, Tillotson. 

The grain-gold, upon all the golden coast of 
Guinea, is displayed by the rains falling there 
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with incredible force, powerfully beating off the 
earth. Woodward. 

Po'werrutyess. x. s. [from powerfil.] 
Power ; efficacy ; might; force. 

So much he stands upon the powerfulness of 
christian religion, that he makes it beyond all the 
rules of moral philosophy, strongly effectual to 
expel vice, and plant in men ali kind of virtue. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

Po'werxess.f adj. [from power.] Weak; 
impotent. 

I give you welcome with a powerless hand, 

But with a heart fell of unstained love. ~ Shaksp. 

Oft, inadvertent, from the milky stream 
They {flies} meet their fate ; or, weltering in the 

i bow 
With powerless wings around them wrapp’d, expire. 

Thomson, Summer. 

It is already evident, and shall still be made more 
plain, that such a powerless, dead substance, as 
matter, must owe its existence to'something else. 

A: Bazter on the Soul, i. 80. 

Po’wipron.* n.'s. That part of armour, 
which covers the shoulders ; an heraldick 
term. 

The clods began to move; 
And tops of lances first appear’d above ; 
Then helmets, nodding with their plumed crests ; 
Forthwith refulgent powldrons ; plated breasts. 
Sandys, Ov. Met. iii. 

Po'wrer.* 2.s. A kind of pigeon: more 
properly, perhaps, pouter, from the pro- 
tuberance of its crop. 

Pox.} n.s. [properly pocks, which originally 
signified small bags or pustules ; of the 
same original, perhaps, with powke or 
pouch. We still use pock, for a single 
pustule; poccay, Sax. pocken, Dutch. 
Dr. Johnson. —The Saxons also had the 
singular poc. Mr.H. Tooke considers 
pock as the past participle of the Sax. 
pycan, to pick: “ pock is so applied, as 
we use it, because where the pustules 
have been, the face is usually marked as 
if it had been picked or pecked.” Div. 
of Purley, ii. 200. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Johnson’s explanation, and consequently 
his etymon, seem more probable. Many 
languages agree, Serenius has observed, 
in citing the Sueth. pockor, pustule, in 
naming them from their round or swell- 
ing form. Mr. Tooke’s explanation may 
apply to the effect of the pock, the cavity 
made, but not to the pock itself.) 

7. Pustules; efflorescencies ; exanthema- 
tous eruptions. Itis used of many erup- 
tive distempers. 

[have known a lady sick of the small pocks, only 
to keep her face from pitholes, take cold, and strike 
them in again, kick up the heels, and vanish! 

Beaum. and Fl. Fair Maid of the Inn. 


Many diseases — altogether unknown to Galen: | 


and Hippocrates: as, small pow, plica, sweating 
sickness, &c. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 6. 

2. The venereal disease. This is now the 
sense when it has no epithet : but form- 
erly it was applied without an epithet, to 
the small pox, as Dr. Farmer has shewn in 
a laughable note on Shakspeare’s Love's. 
Labow’s Lost. 

Though brought to their ends by some other 
apparent disease, yet the pow hath been adjudged 
the foundation. Wiseman. 

Wilt thou still sparkle in the box, 

Canst thou forget thy age and por? Dorset. 
Poy.f x. s. [appoyo, Spanish: appuy, poids, 
Fr.] A ropedancer’s pole. Dr. Johnson. 
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—JIn Northumberland, puy is a pole to 
push forward a boat. Pegge. i 

To Poze. v.a. To puzzle. See To Poss, 
and To ApposE. 

And say you so? then I shall poze you quickly. 

Shakspeare. 

Of human infirmities I shall give instances, not 
that I design to poze them with those common 
enigmas of magnetism, fluxes, and refluxes. 

Glanville. 
PRActicaBr Lity.* n.s. [from practicable.] 
Possibility to be performed. 

They all attend the worship of the kirk, as often 
as a visit from their minister, or the practicability 
of travelling, gives them opportunity. 

: Johnson, Journ. West. Islands. 

Pra‘cricaBxe. adj. [ practicable, Fr.] 
1. Performable; feasible ; capable to be 
practised. ; 

This falls out for want of examining what is 
practicable and what not, and for want again of 
measuring our force and capacity with our design. 

LT Estrange. 

An heroick poem should be more like a glass 
of nature, figuring a more practicable virtue to us 
than was done by the ancients. Dryden. 

This is a practicable degree of christian magna- 
nimity. Atterbury. 

Some physicians have thought, that if it were 
practicable to keep the humours of the body in an 
exact balance of each with its opposite, it might be 
immortal; but this is impossible in the practice. 

: : Swift. 
9. Assailable ; fit to be assailed : as, a prac- 
ticable breach. 
Pra‘cTICABLENESS.| 2. s« {[from practé- 
cable.] Possibility to be performed. 

Demonstrating both the equitableness and prac- 
ticableness of the thing. Locke. 

Pra‘cricaBty. adv. [from practicable.] In 
such a manner as may be performed. 

"Fhe meanest capacity, when he sees a rule prac- 
ticably applied before his eyes, can no longer be at 
a loss how ’tis to be performed. Rogers. 

Pra‘cricat. adj. [ practicus, Lat. pratique, 
Fr. from practice.] Relating to action ; 
not merely speculative. 

The image of God was no less resplendent in 
man’s practical understanding ; namely, that store- 
house of the soul, in which are treasured up the 
rules of action and the seeds of morality. South. 


Religion comprehends the knowledge of its prin- } 


ciples, and a suitable life and practice ; the first, 
being speculative, may be called knowledge; and 
the latter, because ’tis practical, wisdom. Tillotson. 
Pra‘cricatty. adv. [from practical. ] 
1. In relation to action. 
2, By practice ; in real fact. 
¥ honour her, having practically found her 
among the better sort of trees. Howell, Voc. For. 
Pra‘cricatness. n.s. [from practical. ] 
The quality of being practical. 
PRA‘CTICE.F n. s. [npaxrixh, pratique, Fr. 
The substantive is written practice ; the 
verb, practise. | 
1. The habit of doing any thing. 


his good-breeding in good company; your own 


own self-interest enforce, the practice: 
Ld. Chesterfield. 
2. Use; customary use. 


Obsolete words may be laudably revived, when 
they are more sounding, or more significant than 


those in practice. 
Of such a practice when Ulysses: told; 
Shall we, cries one, permit 


Dryden. 


This lewd romancer and his bantering wit?) Tate.. 


20; 


Ft would be endless for me to enumerate all the |: 
particular instances in which a well-bred man shews } 


good sense will point them out to you, and then 
your own good-nature will recommend, and your 
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3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 
T’'ll prove it on his body, if he dare, 
Despite his nice fence and his active practice. 
Shakspeare. 
4, Actual performance, distinguished from 
theory- 

There are two functions of the soul, contem~- 
plation and practice, according to that general 
division of objects, some of which only entertain 
our speculations, others also employ our actions 5 
so the understanding, with relation to these, is 
divided into speculative and practick. South. 


5. Method or art of doing any thing. 
An heart they have exercised with covetous prac- 
tices. 2 Pet. ii. 14. 
‘All a man’s practices hanging loose and un- 
certain, unless they are governed and knit together 
by the prospect of some certain end. 
South, Serm. iv. 483. 
6. Medical treatment of diseases. 
This disease is beyond my practice; yet I have 
known those which have walked in their sleep, who 
have died holily in their beds. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


7. Exercise of any profession. 

After one or more ulcers formed in the lungs, I 
never, as I remember, in the course of above forty 
years’ practice, saw more than two recover. 

Blackmore. 

8. [Ppac, Saxon, is cunning, sliness, and 

thence prat, in G. Douglas, is a trick or 

fraud; latter times forgetting the ori- 

ginal of words, applied to practice the 

sense of prat.] Wicked stratagem; bad 
artifice. A sense not now in use. 

He sought to have that by practice, which he could 
not by prayer; and being allowed to visit us, he 
used the opportunity of a fit time thus to deliver 
us. Sidney. 

With suspicion of practice, the king was sud- 
denly turned. Sidney. 

Tt is the shameful work of Hubert’s hand, 

The practice and the purpose of the king, Shaks. 
Shall we thus permit 

A blasting and a scandalous breath to fall 

On him so near us? this needs must be practice ; 

Who knew of your intent and coming hither ? 

Shakspeare. 

Wise states prevent purposes 

Before they come to practice, and foul practices 

Before they grow to act. Denham, Sophy. 

Unreasonable it is to expect that those who lived 
before the rise and condemnation of heresies, should 
come up to every accurate form of expression, 
which long experience afterwards found necessary, 
to guard the faith, against the subtile practices, or 
provoking insults of its adversaries.  Waterland. 

9. A rule in arithmetick., 


Pra‘crick.} adj. [mpaxlmds, Gr. practicus, 
Lat. pratique, Fr.] 
1. Relating to action; not merely the- 
oretical. 
When he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is still; 
And the mute wonder lurketh im. men’s ears, 
'To steal. his sweet and honied sentences ; 
So that the act and practick part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theorick. Shaks.- 
Whilst they contend for speculative truth, they, 
by mutual calumnies, forfeit the practick. 
Gov. of the Tongues 
True piety without cessation tost 
By theories, the practick part is lost. Denhame 


2. In Spenser it seems to signify, sly ; art- 
fal. ; 
She used hath the practick pain 
Of this false footman, clok’d with simpleness, 
Spenser, F, Qe 
Thereto: his subtile engines he doth bend, 
His practick wit, and his fair filed tongue, 
With thousand other sleights. Spenser, F. Qe 


3. Conversant ; acquainted with ; skilful. 
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" Right practicke was Sir Priamond in fight, 
And throughly skil’d in use of shield and speare. 
Spenser, F. Q. iv. iii. 7. 
‘Camilla laughed at her maiden’s A. B. C, and 
. accounted her to be more practick in love-matters, 
than she herself had confessed. 
Shelton, Tr. of Don Quaw. iv. 7. 
To PRA/CTISE.F 0. a [wpaxtinos; pra- 
tiguer, French.] 
i. To do habitually. 
Incline not my heart to practise wicked works 
’ with men that work iniquity. Psalm cxli, 4. 
9, To do; not merely to profess: as, to 
practise law or physick. 
‘A woman that practised physick in man’s clothes. 
; Tatler, No. 226. 
3, To use in order to habit and dexterity. 
At practis’d distances to’cringe not fight. 
Milton, P. L. 
4, To draw by artifices. 
To practise the city into an address to the queen. 
Swift. 
To PRA‘CTISE.T v. 72. 
3. To form a habit of acting in any man- 
ner. 
Will truth return unto them that practise in her, 
LEicclus. 
They shall practise how to live secure. Milton. 
Oft have we wonder’d 
How such a ruling spirit you cou’d restrain, 
And practise first over yourself to reign. Waller. 


2. To transact ; to negotiate secretly. 
I’ve practis’d with him, 
And found a means to let the victor know, 
That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. 
Addison. 
3. To try artifices. 
Others by guilty artifice and arts, 
~ Of promis’d kindness, practise on our hearts ; 
With expectation blow the passion up, 
She fans the fire without one gale of hope. 
Granville. 
4, To use bad arts or stratagems. 
If you there 
Did practise on my state, your being in Egypt 
Might be my question. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 

If thou do’st him any slight disgrace, he will 
practise against thee by poison. 

Shakspeare, As you like tt. 

Tt hath been found that the city was from the 
beginning practising against kings, and the men 

> therein were given to rebellion and war. 
1 Esdr. ii. 26. 
5. To use medical methods. 

I never thought I should try a new experiment, 
being little inclined to practise upon others, and as 
little that others should practise upon me. 

Temple, Miscell. 
6. To exercise any profession. 

Taliacotius began to practise in a town of Ger- 

many. Tatler, No, 260. 
Pra/cTIsANT. 2. 6. [from practise.] An 
agent. 

Here enter’d Pucelle and her practisants, 

Shaks. Hen. VI. P. I. 
Pra’ctiser.t n. s. [from practise.] 
1. One that practises any thing ; one that 
does any thing habitually. 

We will, in the principles of the politician, shew 

. how little efficacy they have to adyance the prac- 
+ tiser of them to the things they aspire to. South. 
The disciples of the best moralists, at least the 

_ practisers of their doctrine, were very few. 
Clarke, Evid. of Nat. and Rev. Rel. 


2. One who prescribes medical treatment. 
Sweet practiser, thy physick I will try, 

That ministers thine own death if I die.  Shaks. 

_ Thad reasoned myself into an opinion, that the 

use of physicians, unless in some acute disease, was 

a venture, and that their greatest practisers prac- 

tised least upon themselves, Temple. 
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3. One who uses bad arts or stratagems. 


Some shall be thought practisers, that would 
pluck the cards; and others shall be thought 
papists, that would shuffle the cards, What a 
misery is this, that we should come together to 
foul one another, instead of procuring the publick 
good ! Bacon, Speech in Parl, 

Jaques Fraunces— was a continual practiser 
both with Cullen, and others, to destroy her 
majesty. Proceed. against Garnet, sign. Q. i. b. 

Virgil, Horace, and the rest 
OF those great master-spirits, did not want 
Detractors then, or practisers against them. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster. 


PRACTITIONER. n. s. [from practice. ] 


1. He who is engaged in the actual exer- 
cise of any art. 
The author exhorts all gentlemen practitioners 


to exercise themselves in the translatory. 
Arbuthnot. 
T do not know a more universal and unnecessary 
mistake among the clergy, but especially the 
younger practitioners. Swift. 
2. One who uses any sly or dangerous 
arts. 
There are some papistical practitioners among 
you. Whitgift. 
3. One who does any thing habitually. 
He must be first an exercised, thorough-paced 
practitioner of these vices himself, South. 


Pref See Pre. 
Pramunrre.y See PREMUNIRE. 


PRECOGNITA. x. s. pl. [Lat.] Things 
previously known in order to under- 
standing something else; thus the struc- 
ture of the human body is one of the 
precognita of physick. 

Either all knowledge does not depend on cer- 
tain precognita or general maxims, called prin- 
ciples, or else these are principles. Locke. 

PRAGMA'TICK.7+ \ adj. [redypara, Gr. 

PRAGMA‘TICAL. pragmatique, Fr. 
Ben Jonson has placed the accent on 
the first syllable of pragmatick. It is 
now usually on the second. Dr. John- 
son has given no example of it in 
poetry.] Meddling; impertinently busy; 
assuming business without leave or in- 
vitation. 

T love to hit 
These pragmatick young men at their own weapons. 
B. Jonson, Dev. is an Ass. 

No sham so gross, but it will pass upon a weak 
man that is pragmatical and inquisitive. 

L’ Estrange. 

Common estimation puts an ill character upon 
pragmatich meddling people. Gov, of the Tongue. 

He understands no more of his own affairs, than 
a child; he has got a sort of a pragmatical silly 
jade of a wife, that pretends to take him out of 
my hands. Arbuthnot. 

The fellow grew so pragmatical, that he took 
upon him the government of my whole family. 

Arbuthnot. 

Such a backwardness there was among good 
men to engage with an usurping people, and prag- 
matical ambitious orators. Swift. 

They are pragmatical enough to stand on the 
watch tower, but who assigned them the post ? 

Swift. 

PracMa’TICALLY.} adv. [from pragmati- 
cal.| Meddlingly ; impertinently. 

St. Paul opposes it to being overbusy, or prag- 
matically curious, and to walking disorderly. 

Barrow, Serm. i. on 1 Thess. iv. 11, 


PracMma'rIcALNEss.f . s. [from pragma- 


tical.| The quality of intermeddling 
without right or call. 
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The pragmaticalness of whose agents [the lords 
of the Inquisition] will be more than ordinarily 
ready to discover every one that dissembles his 
religion. More on the Seven Churches, ch. 5. 

Their proceedings therefore are not tobe charged 
with culpable pragmaticainess. : 

Barrow, Serm. 1. 268. 

A thousand more such easy inlets there are into 
good discourse, without imputation of pragmatical- 
NESSe Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. i. 


PRA’GMATIST.* n.s. [from pragmatick.] 


One who is impertinently busy. 

As they say of a swine, that he looks every way 
but upwards; so we may say of pragmaticks, that 
their eyes look all ways but inward. 

Bp. Reynolds on the Passions, ch. 16- 


PrauMeE.* See PRAME, 
PrasasLe.* adj. [from praise.] That 


may be praised. 
Every dede praisable, or reprovable, of mannes 
wille. Wicliffe, Lewis's Life of Wicl. p. 358+ 
Thou blamest that thing that is praisable. 
Abp. Arundel, Exam. of Thorpe, in Fi ‘om’s Acts. 
Where a man’s employment is any way be= 
neficial, the same is pratsable. i 
Tooker’s Fabr. of the Church, (1604;) p. 74. 


PRAISE.f x. s. [ prijs, Teut. Dr. Johnson. 


— Prez, Span. prezzo, Ital. prets, Germ. 
pris, Gothick ; price, value ; and figura- 
tively, honour, esteem. ] 
1. Renown; commendation ; fame ; honour; 
celebrity. 
I will get them praise and fame in every land, 
where they have been put to shame. Zeph. ili. 19. 
Best of fruits, whose taste has taught 
The tongue, not made for speech, to speak thy 
praise. Milton, P. L. 
Lucan, content with praise, may lie at ease 
In costly grots and marble palaces ; 
But to poor Bassus what avails a name, 
To starye on compliments and empty fame. 
Drydene 
2. Glorification ; tribute of gratitude ; laud. 
He hath put a new song in my mouth, even 
praise unto our God. Psalm xl, 3. 
To God glory and praise. Milton. 
3. Ground or reason of praise. 
Praiseworthy actions are by thee embrac’d ; 
And ’tis my praise to make thy praises last. 
Dryden. 
To Praise. v.a. [ prijsen, Dutch.] 
1. To commend; to applaud; to celebrate. 
Will God incense his ire 
For such a petty trespass, and not praise 
Rather your dauntless virtue ? Milton, P. L. 
We praise not Hector, though his name we 
know 
Is great in arms; ’tis hard to praise a foe. Dryd. 


2. To glorify in worship. 
The shepherds returned, glorifying and praising 
God for all the things that they had heard and seen. 
St. Luke, ii. 20. 
One generation shall prazse thy works to another, 
and declare thy mighty works. Psalm cxlv. 4. 
They touch’d their golden harps, and hymning 
prais’d 
God and his works. Milton, P. L. 
Prarserut. adj. [ praise and full.| Laud- 
able; commendable. Not now in use. 
Of whose high praise, and praiseful bliss, 
Goodness the pen, heaven the paperis. _ Sidney. 
He ordain’d a lady for his prise, 
Generally praiseful, fair and young, and skill’d in 
housewiferies, Chapman, Iliad. 


PrarseLess.* adj. [praise and less.] 
Wanting praise ; without praise. 

If speech, next to reason, be the greatest gift 
bestowed upon mortality ; that cannot be praiseless, 
which doth most polish that blessing of peace. 

Sidney, Def. of Poesy. 
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Prarser. x. s. [from praise.] One who 
praises; an applauder ; a commender. 

We men and praisers of men should remember, 
that if we have such excellencies, it is reason to 
think them excellent creatures of whom we are. 

; Sidney. 

Forgive me, if my verse but say you are 
A Sidney: but in that extend as far 
As loudest praisers. B. Jonson, Epig- 

Turn to God, who knows I think this true, 
And useth oft, when such a heart missays, 

To make it good ; for such a praiser prays. Donne. 
PRAISEWO'RTHILY.* adv. [from praise- 
worthy.| In a manner worthy of praise. 

Her name was Envie, knowen well thereby ; 
Whose nature is, to grieve and grudge at all 
That ever she sees doen prays-worthily. 

; Spenser, F. Q, Ve xii. 31. 

PRAISEWO'RTHINESS.* x. s. [from praise- 
worthy.| What deserves or is entitled 
to praise. 

Man desires not only praise, but praise-worthi- 
ness ; or to be that thing, which, though it should 
be praised by nobody, is, however, the natural and 
proper object of praise. 

‘A. Smith, Theory of Mor. Sentiments, P. iii. ch. 2. 
Pratsewo'RtHy. adj. [ praise and worthy.) 
Commendable ; deserving praise. 

The Tritonian goddess having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill’d, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her praiseworthy workmanship to yield. Spens. 

Since men have left to do praiseworthy things, 
Most think all praises flatteries ; but truth brings 
That sound, and that authority with her name, 
As to be rais’d by her is only fame. -B. Jonson. 

Firmus, who seized upon Egypt, was so far 
praiseworthy, that he encouraged trade. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Prame.f x. s. [Dr. Johnson cites this 
word from Bailey, without any etymo- 
logy. It is the Icel. pram, Teut. prame, 
scapha. Sometimes it is written praam, 
or prahme.| A flat-bottomed boat. 


~ he use of prahmes and pontons with flat- 
bottomed vessels. Biblioth. Bibl. i. 234. 


To PRANCE.F v. 2. [ pronken, Dutch, to 
set one’s self to show; whence the Ger- 
man prangen. Wachter. | 

1. To spring and bound in high mettle. 

The noise of the rattling of the wheels, and of 
the prancing horses. Nahum, iii. 2. 
Here’s no fantastick mask, nor dance, 
But of our kids that frisk and prance ; 
Nor wars are seen, 
Unless upon the green, 
Two harmless lambs are butting one the other. 
Wotton. 
With mud fill’d high, the rumbling cart draws 
near ; 
Now rule thy prancing steeds, lac’d charioteer. 
Gay. 
Far be the spirit of the chase from them, 
To spring the fence, to rein the prancing steed. 
i _ Thomson. 
9. To ride gallantly and ostentatiously. 
I see 
Th’ insulting tyrant, prancing o’er the field, 


Strow’d with Rome’s citizens,,and drench’d in 


slaughter, 
His horses’ hoofs wet with patrician blood. 
Addison, 


3. To move in a warlike. or showy manner. 


We should neither have meat to eat, nor manu- 
facture to clothe us, unless we could prance about 
Swift. 
Pra’ncrne.* m. s. [from prance.] The 

act of bounding as a horse in high 


in coats of mail, or eat brass. 


mettle. 
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Then were the horse-hoofs broken by the means | PRA‘SON. nm. s. [apdaoy, Gr.] A leek: alse 


of the prancings, the prancings of their mighty 
ones. Judges, V. 22. 
All point at earth, and hiss at human pride, 
The wisdom of the wise, and prancings of the 
great. Young, Night Th. 9. 
To PRANK. v. a. [pronken, Dutch.] To 
decorate ; to dress or adjust to osten- 
tation. 
Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 
Their gay attire. Spenser, F. Q. 
In wine and meats she flow’d above the bank, 
And in excess exceeded her own might, 
Tn sumptuous tire she joy’d herself to prank, 
But of her love too lavish. Spenser, F. Q. 
These are the tribunes of the people, 
The tongues 0’ the common mouth: I do despise 
them: 
For they do prank them in authority 
Against all noble sufferance. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Your high self, 
The gracious mark o’ the land, you have obseur’d 
With a swain’s wearing; and me, poor lowly 
maid, 
Most goddess-like prank’d up. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
’Tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 
That nature pranks her in, attracts my soul. 
Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
This juggler 
Would think to charm my judgement as mine 


eyes, 
Obtruding false rules, prank’d in reason’s garb. 
Milton, Comus. 
PRANK.f n.s. [proxk, Dutch.] A frolick ; 
a wild flight; a ludicrous trick; a mis- 
chievous act. A word of levity, Dr. 
Johnson says. Usually it is so; but 
formerly it was employed in a serious 
sense. 
The firste craftie subtil pranke of the whorishe 
church of Rome is to banish truth. 
Tr. of Bp. Gardiner’s De Obed. (1553,) sign. i. 7. 
That ever I this dismal day did see! 
Full farre was I from thinking such a pranke. 


Spenser, F'.Q. v.i. 15. 
Lay home to him ; 
Tell him, his pranks have been tog broad to bear 
with. Shakspeare. 
Such is thy audacious wickedness, 
Thy lewd, pestiferous, and dissentious pranks ; 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakspeare. 
They caused the table to be covered and meat 
set on, which was no sooner set down, than in 
came the harpies, and played their accustomed 
pranks. Railegh. 
They put on their clothes, and played all those 
pranks you haye taken notice of, 
Addison, Guardian. 
Pranx.* adj. [from the substantive. 
Mr. Mason has quite mistaken the 
meaning of the passage, in which this 
word occurs, by defining it neatly 
dressed, and by deriving it from the 
verb. The speaker of the following 
words is merely referring to the tricks 
he had played in former times.] Fro- 
licksome; full of tricks. 
If Ido not seem pranker now than I did in 
those days, I’ll be hanged. 
Brewer, Com. of Lingua. 
Pra/Nker.* n.s. [pronker, Dutch; from 
To Pranx.] One who dresses osten- 
tatiously. 
If she be a noted reveller, a gadder, a singer, a 
pranker, or a dancer, then-take heed of her. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 567. 
Pra’nkine.¥ n.s. [from To prank.] Osten- 
tatious decoration. 
Her prankings, and adornings, in the splendour 
of their altars, and churches, and copes. 
More on the Seven Ch. ch. 6. 


asea weed as green asaleek. Batley. 


To PRATE. v. 2. [praten, Dutch.] To 


talk carelessly and without weight ; to 
chatter; to tattle; to be loquacious; 
to prattle. 
His knowledge or skill isin prating too much. 
Tussere 
Behold me, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, here standing 
To prate and talk for life and honour, ’fore 
Who please to hear. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
This starved justice hath prated to me of the 
wildness of his youth, and the feats he hath done 
about Turnbul-street ; and every third word a lie. 
Shakspeare, Hen, IV- 
O listen with attentive sight, 
To what my prating eyes indite ! Cleaveland. 
What nonsense would the-fool thy master prate, 
When thou, his knave, canst talk at such a rate. 
Dryden, 
She first did wit’s prerogative remove, 
And made a fool presume to prate of love. 
Dryden. 
This is the way of the world; the deaf will prate 
of discords in musick. Watts. 


Prate. x. s. [from the verb.] Tattle; 


slight talk ; unmeaning loquacity. 
If I talk to him; with his innocent prate, 
He will awake my mercy which lies dead. Shaks. 
Would her innocent prate could overcome me; 
Oh! what a conflict do I feel. Denham, Sophy. 


Pra‘rer.f x. s. [from prate.] An idle 


talker; a chatterer. 
A speaker is but a prater; a rhyme is but a 
ballad! Shakspeare, Hen. Ve 
When expectation rages in my blood, 
Is this a time, thou prater ? hence, be gone. 
Southern. 


Pra’tine.* n. s. [from prate.] Chatter ; 


idle prate. 

After Flammoch and the blacksmith had, by 
joint and several pratings, found tokens of consent 
in the multitude, they offered themselves to lead 
them. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Factions and turbulent zeal, seditious pratings, 
and conspiracies.  Scott’s Chr. Life, P. I. ch. 4. 


Pra‘tinety. adv. [from prate.] With 


tittle-tattle ; with loquacity. 


PRATIQUE.F n. s. (French; prattica, 
Italian.] A licence for the master of a 
ship to traflick in the ports of Italy upon 
a certificate, that the place, from whence 
he came, is not annoyed with any infec- 
tious disease. Bailey. 

At first, indeed, prattic was allowed, though 
only to two or three of our seamen out of every 
ship, who had the favour to goashore, But, soon 
after, it being noised in the town, that our ships 
had taken a Dutch vessel laden with corn for Spain, 
that little prattic we had was prohibited. 

Milton, Lett. to the Gr. Duke of Tuscany, (1658.) 

To PRA’TTLE. v. x. [diminutive of 
prate.| To talk lightly; to chatter; to 
be trivially loquacious. ' 

I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father’s precepts 
I therein do forget. Shakspeare, Tempest. 
What the great ones do, the less will pratile of. 
Shakspearés 

A French woman teaches an English girl to 

speak and read French, by only prattling to her. 
Locke. 


There is not so much pleasure to have a child — 


prattle agreeably, as to reason well. 
: ‘i Locke on Education. 
His tongue, his prattling tongue, had chang’d 
him quite ; 
To sooty blackness, from the purest white. 
Addison, Ovid 
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_A little lively rustick, trained up in ignorance 
and prejudice, will pratéle treason for a whole 
evening. Addison. 

TI must praitle on, as afore, 
And beg your pardon, yet this half hour. Prior. 
Let credulous boys and pratéling nurses tell, 
How if the festival of Paul be clear, 
~ Plenty from liberal born shall strow the year. Gay. 
Pra‘Trie. 2. s. [from the verb.] Empty 
talk; trifling loquacity. 
In a theatre the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac’d actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious. Shaks. Rich. II. 
: The bookish theorick, 
Wherein the toged consuls can propose 
‘As masterly as he; mere pratile, without practice, 
Is all his soldiership. Shakspeare, Othello. 
The insignificant prattle and endless garrulity of 
the philosophy of the schools. Glanville. 
Pratrier. n.s. [from prattle.] A triflng 
talker; a chatterer. 
Poor pratiler, how thou talk’st ! 
“s Prattler, no more, I say ; 
My thoughts must work, but like a noiseless 
sphere, 
Harmonious peace must rock them all the day ; 
No room for prattlers there. Herbert. 
Pra’vity. x. s. [pravitas, Lat.| Corrup- 
tion; badness; malignity. 
Doubt not but that sin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; 
And therefore was law given them, to evince 
- Their natural pravity. Milton, P. L. 
More people go to the gibbet for want of timely 
‘correction, than upon any incurable pravity of 
nature. LT’ Estrange. 
I will shew how the pravity of the will could in- 
fluence the understanding to a disbelief of Christi- 
anity. South. 


Prawn. z.s. A small crustaceous fish, 
_like a shrimp, but larger. 


I had prawns, and borrowed a mess of vinegar. 
Shakspeare. 


PRA/‘XIS.* n.s. [Latin.] Use; practice. 
Bochart —tells us of an impious treatise of the 

elements and pravis of necromancy. 
Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Conv. 8. 


To PRAY.F v. x. [prier, Fr. pregare, Ital. 
from precor, Lat. Our word is more 
directly from the ancient French praier, 
a supplication. | 

1.. To make petitions to heaven. 


I will buy with you, sell with you; but I will 
not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with you. 
Shakspeare. 
Pray for this good man and his issue, Shaks. 
Ne’er throughout the year to church thou go’st, 
Except it be to pray against thy foes. Shakspeare. 
I tell him, we shall stay here at the least a 
month; and he heartily prays, some occasion may 
detain us longer. Shakspeare. 
Is any sick? Jet him call for the elders of the 
church, and let them pray overhim. Jam. v. 14. 
Unskilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him, Milton, P. L. 
He that prays, despairs not; but sad is the con- 
dition of him that cannot pray; happy are they 
that can, and do, and love to do it. 
Bp, Taylor, Guide to Devotion. 
Thou, Turnus, shalt atone it by thy fate, 
And pray to heav’n for peace, but pray too late. 
Dryden. 
He prais’d my courage, pray’d for my success ; 
We was so true a father of his country, 
To thank me for defending ev’n his foes. Dryden. 
They who add devotion to such a life, must be 
‘said to pray as christians, but live as heathens. 
Law, 
Should you pray to God for a recovery, how 
rash would it be to accuse God of not hearing your 


Shakspeare- 
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prayers, because you found your disease still to 
continue ! Wake. 


3. To entreat ; to ask submissively. 


Pray that in towns and temples of renown, 
The name of gréat Anchises may he known. 
Dryden. 


3, To Pray in Aid. A term used fora 


petition made, in a court of justice, for 
the calling in of help from another, that 
hath an interest in the cause in question. 
Hanmer. 
You shall find 
A conquerour, that will pray in aid for kindness, 
Where he for grace is kneel’d to. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 


4, | Pray; that is, J pray you to tell me is 


a slightly ceremonious form of introduc- 
ing a question. 

But I pray, in this mechanical formation, when 
the ferment was expanded to the extremities of the 
arteries, why did it not break through the recep- 
tacle ? Bentley, Serm:. 


5. Sometimes only pray elliptically. 


Barnard, in spirit, sense, and truth abounds ; 
Pray, then,’ what wants he? fourscore thousand 
pounds. Pope. 
To PRAY.{ 0. a. 
1. To supplicate; to implore; to address 
with submissive petitions. 

Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
he will send forth labourers into his harvest. 

St. Matt. ix. 38. 

- I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 

another Comforter. St. John, xiv. 16. 
Then prayed they him to tarry certain days. 

Acts, x. 48. 

How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 
Be open, and his heart to pity incline? 

Milton, P. L. 
2. To ask for as a supplicant. 

He that will have the benefit of this act, must 
pray a prohibition before a sentence in the ecclesi- 
astical court, Ayliffe. 

3. To entreat in ceremony or form. 
Pray my colleague Antonius I may speak with 
him ; 
And as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 
And pray him with the tribunes to come to me. 
B. Jonson. 
Pra‘ver.f{ n. 8. [praier, old Fr. priere, 
modern. | 
1. Petition to heaven. 

They did say their prayers, and address’d them 

Again to sleep. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
O remember, God! 
O hear her prayer for them as now for us. Shaks. 

My heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel 
is, that they might be saved. Rom. x. 1. 

Unreasonable and absurd ways of life, whether 
in labour or diversion, whether they consume our 
time or our money, are like unreasonable and ab- 
surd prayers, and are as truly an offence to God. 

Law. 
2. Mode of petition. 

The solemn worship of God and Christ is neg- 
lected in many congregations; and instead thereof 
an indigested form and conception of extemporal 
prayer is used, White. 

3. Practice of supplication. 

Were he as famous and as bold in war, 

As he is fam’d for mildness, peace, and prayer. 
Shakspeare. 


4. Single formule of petition. 


He fell to his devotions on that behalf, and made 
those two excellent prayers which were published 
immediately after his death. Feil, 

Sighs now breath’d 
Inutterable, which the spirit of prayer 
Inspir’d. Milton, P. L. 

No man can always have the same spiritual plea- 

sure in his prayers; for the greatest saints haye 
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sometimes suffered the banishment of the heart, 
sometimes are fervent, sometimes they feel a bar- 
renness of devotion ; for this spirit comes and goes, 

Bp. Taylor, Guide to Devotion. 


5. Entreaty ; submissive importunity. 


Prayer, among.men is supposed a means to 
change the person to whom we pray; but prayer 
to God doth not change him, but fits us to receive 
the things prayed for. Stilling fleet. 


Pra‘versoox. 2. s. [prayer and book.] 


Book of publick or private devotions. 
Get a prayerbook in your hand, 

And stand between two churchmen ; 

For on that ground I'll build a holy descant. 

Shakspeare. 

I know not the names or number of the family 

which now reigns, farther than the prayerbook 

informs me, Swift. 


Pra’yerzess.* adj. [prayer and less.} 


Not using prayer. 
They are prayerless ; they cannot, they will not, 
they do not, pray. 
Wilson, Serm. before Parlmt. (1648,) p. 9 
The ground 
We till with hands, and them to heaven we raise . 
Who prayerless labours, or without this prays, 
Doth but one half, that’s none. 
Donie’s Poems, (1650,) p. 160. 


PRA‘YINGLY.* adv. [from the part. pray- 


ing.| With supplication to God. 

Nor is it easily credible, that he who can preach 
well, should be unable to pray well; when as it 
is indeed the same ability to speak affirmatively, 
or doctrinally, and only by changing the mood, to 
speak prayingly. Milton, Apol. for Smect. § xi. 

Pre. [ pra, Lat.] A particle which, pre- 
fixed to words derived from the Latin, 
marks priority of time or rank. 


To PREACH. v. n. [predico, Latin.} 
prescher, Fr.] To pronounce a publick 
discourse upon sacred subjects. 

From that time Jesus began to preach. 
St. Matt. tv. 17 

Prophets preach of thee at Jerusalem. 

Neh. vi. 7+ 
Itis evident in the apostles’ preaching at Jerusa- 
lem and elsewhere, that at the first proposal of the 
truth of Christ to them, and the doctrine of repent- 
ance, whole multitudes received the faith, and 
came in. Hammond. 
Divinity would not pass the yard and loom, the 
forge or anvil, nor preaching be taken in as an 
easier supplementary trade, by those that disliked 
the pains of their own. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
As he was sent by his Father, so were the apos- 
tles commissioned by him to preach to the gentile 
world. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
The shape of our cathedral is not proper for our 
preaching auditors, but rather the figure of an am- 
phitheatre with galleries, Graunt. 

To PREACH. 0. a. 

1. To proclaim or publish in religious 
orations. 

The Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge, that 
the word of God was preached of Paul. Acts. 
He decreed to commissionate messengers to 
preach this covenant to all mankind. Hammond. 


2. To inculcate publickly ; to teach with 


earnestness. 
There is not any thing publicly notified, but 
we may properly say it is preached. Hooker. 
He oft to them preach’d 
Conversion and repentance. Milton, P. L. 
Can they preach up equality of birth, 
And tell us how we all began from earth ? 
Dryden. 
Among the rest, the rich Galesus lies, 
A good old man, while peace he preach’d in vain, 
Amidst the madness of th’ unruly train. Dryden. 


Preacu. m s.[presche, Fr. from the verb.] 


PRE 


A discourse; a religious oration. Not 


In use. 
This oversight occasioned the French spitefully 
to term religion in that sort exercised, a mere 


_ preach. Hooker. 
Prea‘cHer. x. s. [prescheur, Fr. from 
preach. | 


1. One who discourses publickly upon reli- 
gious subjects. 

The Lord gave the word; great was the com- 
pany of the preachers. Ps. \xyiii. 11. 

You may hear the sound of a preacher’s voice, 
when you cannot distinguish what he saith. 

Bacon. 

Here lies a truly honest man, 

One of those few that in this town 

Honour all preachers; hear their own. Crashaw. 
2. One who inculcates any thing with 

earnestness and vehemence. 

No preacher is listened to but time, which gives 
us the same train of thought, that elder people 
haye tried in yain to put into our heads before. 

Suift. 
Prea’cuersuip.* 2. 6. [from preacher.] 
The office of a preacher. 

The publick preachership of St. Edmund’s 

Bury [was] then offered me upon good conditions. 
Bp. Hall, Specialties in his Life. 

You have seen by the papers the disposition of 
the preachership to Dr. Ross. 

Warburton to Hurd, Lett. 116. 
Prea‘cuine.* x. s. [from preach.] Pub- 
lick discourse upon sacred subjects. 

Go unto Nineveh, that great city, and preach 
unto it the preaching that I bid thee. Jonah, iii. 2. 

He said that Marston wrote his father-in-law’s 
preachings. Drummond, Conv. of Ben Jonson. 

PREA‘CHMAN.* x. s. [preach and man.] A 
preacher mentioned in contempt. 

Some of our preachmen are grown dog-mad ; 
there’s a worm got into their tongues, as well as 
their heads. Howell, Leté. ii. 33. (dat. 1645.) 

Preacument. v.s. [from preach.] A 
sermon mentioned in contempt; a dis- 
course affectedly solemn, 

Was’t you, that revell’d in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high descent? 

Shakspeare. 

All this is but a preachment upon the text. 

L Estrange. 

PREACQUATNTANCE.* 2.5. [pre and ac- 

guaintance. | State of being before ac- 
quainted with ; previous knowledge. 

In English, city is a name common to many 
places; and speaker, a name common to many 
men. Yet if we prefix the article, the city means 
our metropolis ; and the speaker, a high officer in 
the British parliament. And thus ’tis by an easy 
transition, that the article, from denoting reference, 
comes to denote eminence also; that is to say, 
from implying an ordinary preacquaintance, to 
presume a kind of general and universal notoriety. 

Harris, Hermes, B. 2. ch. 1. 

PREADMINISTRA TION.* n. 5. [pre and 

administration.| Previous administra- 
tion. 

Baptism as it was instituted by Christ after the 


PREA’MBULOUS. 


PREAPPREHE NSION. 2. 5. 
hend.| An opinion formed before ex- 


PRE 


that none” of her children may, as Adam, dissem- 
ble that wretchedness, the penitent confession 
whereof is so necessary a preamble, especially to 
common prayer ? Hooker. 
Truth as in this we do not violate, so neither is 
the same gainsayed or crossed, no not in those very 
preambles placed before certain readings, wherein 
the steps of the Latin service-book have been some- 
what too nearly followed. Hooker. 
Doors shut, visits forbidden, and divers con- 
testations with the queen, all preambles of ruin, 
though now and then he did wring out some petty 
contentments. Wotton. 
This preamble to that history was not improper 
for this relation. Clarendon, Hist. of the Reb. 
With preamble sweet 
Of charming symphony they introduce 
Their sacred song, and waken raptures high. 
Milton, P. L. 
I will not detain you with a long preamble. 
Dryden. 


To Prea’MBLE.* v.n. [from the noun. ] 


To go before; to precede. 
Ere a foot further, we must be content to hear 

a preambling boast of your valour. 
Milton, Animadv. on the Rem. Defence. 


To PreaMaLe.* v.a. To preface; to in- 


troduce. 
Some will preambie a tala impertinently. 
Felliham, Res. i. 93. 


“Previous. Not in 
use, though not inelegant. Dr. Johnson, 
— Accordingly Dr. Johnson has given 
an example only of preambulous; but 
of the better werd, preambulary, he had 
found no instance ; which, however, one 
of the finest English writers affords. 
These three evangelical resuscitations are so 
many preambulary proofs of the last and general 
resurrection. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 11. 
He not only undermineth the base of religion, 
but destroyeth the principle preambulous unto all 
belief, and puts upon us the remotest error from 
truth. Brown. 


ERE vav EAR ET adj. [from preamble. | 


To PREAMBULATE.* ». n. [pre and 


ambulete.| To walk before; to go be- 
fore. 
When fierce destruction follows to hell-gate, 
Pride doth most commonly preambulate. 
Jordan’s Poems, §§ S.b. 


PREAMBULA TION.* n.s. [pr@ and ambu- 


latio, Lat.] Preamble. Not in use. 
What speakest thou of preambulacion ? 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Prol. 


PREA’MBULATORY.* adj. [pre and ambu- 


latory.) Going before; antecedent. 


Simon Magus had preambulatory impieties ; he 
was coyetous and ambitious, long before he of- 


fered to buy the Holy Ghost. 
Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 219. 


amination. 


A conceit not to be made out by ordinary eyes, 
but such as regarding the clouds, behold them in 


shapes conformable to preapprehensions. 


[pre and appre- 


preadministration of St. John. 
Pearson on the Creed, Art. 10. 
To PREADMONISH.* v. a. [pre and admo- 
nish.| To caution or admonish before- 
hand. 

These things thus preadmonished, let us inquire 
what the undoubted meaning is of our Saviour’s 
words. 

Milton, Judg. of M. Bucer on Divorce, ch. 30. 
PREAMBLE. 2.5. [preambule, Fr.] Some- 
thing previous; introduction; preface. 

How were it possible that the church should 
any way else with such ease and certainty proyide, 


Brown, Vulg. Err. 
PREASE. 2. 8 Press; crowd. Spenser. 
See Press, Obsolete. 
A ship into the sacred seas, 

New-built, now launch we; and from out our 
prease 

Chuse two-and-fifty youths. Chapman. 

Prea’stna. part. adj. Crowding. Spenser. 

PREAU DIENCE.* n.s. [pre and audience.) 

The right or state of being heard before 
another. 

A custom has of late years prevailed of grant- 


ing letters patent of precedence to such barristers 


as the crown thinks proper to honour with’that 
mark of distinction: whereby they are entitled to 


such rank and pre-audience, as are assigned in 
their respective patents. Blackstone. 


PRE'BEND. 2. s. [prebenda, low Latin; 


prebende, Fr. ] 


1. A stipend granted in cathedral churches. 


His excellency gave the doctor a predend in St. 
Patrick’s pera i Swift, Miscedl. 


2. Sometimes, but improperly, a stipend- 


iary of a cathedral ; a prebendary. 
Deans and canons, or prebends of cathedral 

churches, in their first institution, were of great use, 

to be of counsel with the bishop. Bacon. 


Prese NpAL.* adj. [from prebend.] Of or 


belonging to a prebend. 

-Mr. Harte is returned in perfect health from 
Cornwall, and has taken possession of his pre- 
bendal house at Windsor. Ld. Chesterfield, 


PREBENDARY, 2. s. [prebendarius, Lat.) 


A stipendiary of a cathedral. 

To lords, to principals, to prebendaries. 

Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 

I bequeath to the reverend Mr. Grattan, pre- 
bendary of St. Audoen’s, my gold bottle-screw. 

Swifts Last Will, 

Pre BENDARYSHIP.* m.s. [from preben- 

dary.| The office of a prebendary ; a 
canonry. 

My lord’s grace of Canterbury hath this week 
sent hither to Mr. Hales, a nobly, a prebendary+ 
ship of Windsor, unexpected, undesired. 

Wotton, Rem. p. 369, 
PRECA‘RIOUS. adj. [precarius, Lat. 
precaire, Fr.] Dependent; uncertain, 
because depending on the will of an- 
other ; held by courtesy; changeable or 
alienable at the pleasure of another, 
No word is more unskilfully used than 
this with its derivatives. It is used for 
uncertain in all its senses; but it only 
means uncertain, as dependent on others; 
thus there are authors who mention the 
precariousness of an account, of the wea- 
ther, of a die. 

What subjects will precarious kings regard ? 

A beggar speaks too softly to be heard. Drydene 

Those who live under an arbitrary tyrannick, 
power, have no other law but the will of their 
prince, and consequently no privileges but what 
are precarious, Addison, 

This little happiness is so very precarious, that 
it wholly depends on the willof others. 

Addison, Spect, 

He who rejoices in the strength and beauty of 
youth, should consider by how precarious a tenure 
he holds these adyantages, that a thousand acci- 
dents may before the next dawn lay all these 
glories in the dust. Rogers, Serm. 

PRECA’RIOUSLY. adv. [from precarious.] 
Uncertainly ; by dependence; depend- 
ently ; at the pleasure of others. 


ther, without the leave or licence of the other so- 
ciety ; nor treat or enact any thing relating to their 


the other; then is that society, in a manner dis- 

solved, and subsists precariously upon the meer 

will and pleasure of the other, Leslie. 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 

On French translation and Italian song : 

Dare to have sense yourselyes ; assert the stage, 

Be justly warm’d with your own native rage, 


Pope, 


Uncertainty; dependence on others. 
The following passage from a book, 


If one society cannot meet or convene toge-— 


own society, without the leave and authority of — 


PRECA’RIOUSNESS. 2. 5. [from precarious.] 


otherwise elegantly written, affords an 


PRE 


example of the impropriety mentioned 
at the word precarious. 

Most consumptive people die of the discharge 
they spit up, which, with the precariousness of the 
symptoms of an oppressed diaphragm from a mere 
‘lodgment of extravasated matter, render the ope- 
ration but little adviseable. Sharp, Surgery. 

PrecaTive.* adj. [ precatus, Lat.] Sup- 
liant; submissive.- 

The requisitive [mood] appears under two dis- 
tinct species, either as ’tis imperative to inferiors, 
or precative to superiors. 

: Harris, Hermes, B. i. ch. 8. 
PrecaTory.* adj. [precatus, Lat.] Sup- 
liant; beseeching. 

As this particle Amen, used in the beginning 
‘of a speech, is assertory of the undoubted truth 
‘of it, so when it is subjoined and used at the end 
of it, [it] is precatory, and signifies our earnest 

desire to’ have our prayers heard and our petitions 
granted. 
Bp. Hopkins, Expos. of the Lord's Prayer; p. 208. 

They had precatory sacrifices, which were burnt- 
offerings of several creatures, in order to obtain 
from God some particular favours. 


- -Shuckford, Connect. of Sac. and Proph. Hist. ii.297. 


PRECAUTION. n. 5. [precaution, Fr. 
from precautus, Latin.] Preservative 
caution; preventive measures. 

Unless our ministers have strong assurances of 
his falling in with the grand alliance, or not op- 
posing it, they cannot be too circumspect and 
speedy in taking their precautions against any con- 
trary resolution. Addison on the War. 

To Precaution. v. a. [precautioner, Fr. 
from the noun.] To warn beforehand. 

By the disgrace, diseases, and beggary of hope- 
ful young men brought to ruin he may be pre- 
cautioned. Locke. 

Precavu’TYonAL.* adj. [from precaution. ] 
Preservative ; preventive. ‘The word is: 
perhaps not in use; but precautionary 
has, I think, in modern times been 
adopted. 

This first filial fear is but virtuous and precau- 
tional, and socompatible with a happy constitution ; 
for it perplexeth our present fruition no more 
than the general notion of our mortality offend- 
eth our present health: the knowledge that we 
must die, doth not make us sick ; no more doth: 
the understanding that our temporary delights are 
to pass away, disrelish their present savour. 

W. Mountague, Dev. Bss. P. i. (1648,) p. 61. 

Precepa’neous.f adj. [This word is, I 
believe, mistaken by the author [Hale] 
for precidaneous ; precidaneus, Latin, 
eut or slain before. Nor is it used here 
in its proper sense. Dr. Johnson, — 
Surely precedaneous may be deduced. 
from precede; as antecedaneous from an- 
tecede; nor is the word so uncommon, 
as the solitary example from Hale, which 
Dr. Johnson gives, might induce the 
reader to suppose. Our best writers 
abundantly use it.] Previous ; preced- 
ing; anteriour, 

The custom of sin contracted by many’ 
precedaneous acts of consent to it, 

Hammond; Works, i. 197. 

A competition precedaneous to this choice. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 510, 

History records several strange events in nature 
precedaneous to the assassination of Henry the 
fourth of France. Spenser on Prod. p.100.. 

It appears from hence, that faith is in Holy. 
Scripture represented in nature precedaneous to 


God's benevolence, to his conferring remission of 


sing, accepting and justifying our persons, 
, Barrow, Yoh, ii, 8, 40 


2. To go before according to the adjust- 


PRECE DENCE. 


PRE 


That priority of particles of simple matter, in- 
flux of the heavens and preparation of matter 
might be antecedent and precedaneous, not only in 
order, but in time, to their ordinary productions. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
To PRECE'DE. v. a. [precedo,. Latin ; 
preceder, Fr. | 


1. To go before in order of time. 

How are we happy, still in fear of harm? 

But harm precedes. not sin. Milion,P.L. 
Arius and Pelagius durst provoke, 

To what the centuries preceding spoke. Dryden. 
The ruin of a state is generally preceded by, an 

universal degeneracy of manners,and contempt of 

religion. Swift. 


ment of rank, 


PRECE'DENCY. 
1. The act or state of going before; pri- 


} n.s. [from precedo, Lat.] 


ority. 5 
2. Something going before; something 
ast. Not used, 


I do not like, but yet it does allay 
The good precedence. 
It is an epilogue or discourse, to make plain 
Some obscure precedence that hath tofore been 

sain. Shakspeare. 
3. Adjustment of place. 

Among the laws touching precedence in Justi- 
nian, divers are, that have not yet been so re- 
eeived every where by custom. Selden. 

The constable and marshal had cognizance, 
touching the rights of place and precedence. Hale. 


4, The foremost place in ceremony. 
None sure will claim in hell 
Precedence ; none, whose portion is so small 
Of present pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more. Milton, P. E. 
The royal olive accompanied him: with all his 
court, and always gave him the precedency. Howell. 
That person hardly will be found, 
With gracious form and equal virtue crown’d ; 
Yet if another could. precedence claim, 
My fixt desires could find no fairer aim. Dryden. 
5. Superiority. 
Books will furnish him, and give him light and 
precedency enovgh to go before a young follower. 
Locke. 
Being distracted with different desires, the next 
inquiry will be, which. of them has the precedency, 
in determining the will, to the next action, Locke, 
Precr’DENT. adj. (precedent, Vr. preece- 
dens, Lat.] Former; going before. 
Do it at once, 
Or thy precedent services are all 
But accidents unpurpos’d. Shaks. Ant. and Cleops 
Our own precedent passions do instruct us, 
What levity’s in youth, Shakspeare, Timor 
When you work by the imagination of another, 


# is necessary that he, by whom you work, have a. 


precedent opinion of you, that you can do strange 
things. Bacon. 
Hippoerates, in his prognosticks, doth make 
good observations of the diseases that ensue upon 
the nature of the precedent four seasons of the 
year. Bacon. 
The world, or any part thereof, could not be 
precedent to the creation of man. 
Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
Truths, absolutely necessary to salvation, are so 
clearly revealed, that we cannot err in them, un- 
less we be notoriously wanting to ourselves ; herein 
the fault of the judgment is resolved into a pre- 
eedent default in the will. South. 


Precepent. v.s. [The adjective has the 
accent on the second syllable, the sub- 
stantive on the first.] Any thing that 
is a rule or example to future times ; 
any thing done before of the same kind, 


Shaks, Ant. and’ Cleop. | 


PRE 


Examples for cases can but direct as precedents 
only. Hooker, 
Eleven hours I’ve spent to write it over, 
The precedent was full as long a doing. 
No power in Venice 
Can alter a decree establish’d : 
> Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an errour, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state. Shaks. Merch. of Ven.' 
God, in the administration of his justice, is not 
tied to precedents, and we cannot argue, that ‘the 
providences of God towards other nations shall be 
conformable to his dealings with the people of 
Israel. Tillotsone 
Such precedents are numberless ; we draw 
Our right from custom; custom is a law. 
Granville» 
PRecCEDENTED.* adj. [from precedent. | 
Having a precedent; justifiable by an 
example, 


PRECE DENTLY. adv. [from precedent, adj. | 
Beforehand. 


Prece’LLENnce.*] n.s. [old Fr. precel- 
PRECE’LLENCY. lence ; from precello, 
Lat.] Excellence. Not.in use. 
Any pre-eminence or precellency given. 
Sheldon, Mir. of Antichrist, p. 151. 
There is no nation of the world but will yield 
to the English the precellency of that glory, either 
in ships, or men, Casaubon on Credulity, p. 287. 
PreceNtor.f 2. s. [precentor, Latin; 
precenteur, Fr.) He that leads the 
choir; a chanter. 
A precentor in a choir both appointeth, and 
moderateth, all the songs that be sung there. 
Fotherby, Atheom. (1622,) p, 318. 
Follow this precentor of ours, in blessing and 
magnifying that God of all grace, and never yield- 
ing to those enemies, which he died to give us 
power to resist and overcome. Hammond. 
What I have now only asa precentor, begun to 
you, the whole chorus will answer in the counter- 
part. Hammond, Serm. 


PRE'CEPT.7 1x. s. [precepte, Fr. pre- 
ceptum, Lat. ] 


1. A rule authoritatively given; a man- 
date ; a commandment; a direction. 
The custom of lessons furnishes the yery sim- 
plest and rudest: sort with infallible axioms and 
precepts of sacred truth, delivered even in the very 
letter of the law of God. Hooker. 
Tis sufficient, that painting be acknowledged 
for an art; for it follows, that no arts are without 
their precepts. Dryden. 
A precept or commandment consists in, and has 
respect to, some moral point of doctrine, viz. such 
as concerns our manners, and our inward and out- 
ward good behaviour. Ayliffe. 
2. In law language, a warrant of a justice, 
or any magistrate. 
Marry, sir ; —these precepts cannot be served. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV, P. If. 
PrRecEPTIAL. adj. [from precept.] Con- 
sisting of precepts. Not in use. 
Men 
€an counsel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel ; but tasting it, 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before, 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage ; 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. 
Shakspeare. 
Precrprion.* n. s. [preceptio, Lat.) A 
precept. Not in use. 
Their Leo calls these words a preception, I did 
not. Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Cl. p. 96. 


Prece’prive. adj. [ preceptivus, Lat. from 
precept.| Containing precepts; giving 
precepts, 


Shakse 


PRE 


The ritual, the preceptive, the prophetick, and all 
other parts of sacred writ, were most sedulously, 
most religiously guarded by them. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 


As the preceptive part enjoins the most exact | 


virtue, so is it most advantageously enforced by the 
promissory, which, in respect of the rewards, and 
the manner of proposing them, is adapted to the 
same end. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
The lesson given us here, is preceptive to us not 
to do any thing but upon due consideration. 
L’ Estrange. 
Prece’pTor. n.s. [ preceptor, Lat. pre- 
cepteur, Fr.|. A teacher ; a tutor. 
Passionate chiding carries rough language with 
it, and the names that parents and preceptors give 
children, they will not be ashamed to bestow on 
others. Locke. 
Tt was to thee, great Stagyrite, unknown, 
And thy preceptor of divine renown. Blackmore. 
Precr prory.* adj. [from preceptor, Lat.} 
Giving precepts. 
The other place seemeth, to sundry, to stande for 
a law preceptorie, as well to us now, as to the 
Levites then. 
Anderson, Expos. on Benedictus, (1573,) fol. 74. 


Prece’prory.* xn. s. [from preceptor.] 
A kind of subordinate religious house, 
where instruction was given. 

Here was a religious foundation called a pre- 
ceptorie. I should thinke it to have been a free- 
achoole. Weever, 

The land, supposed to be privileged,-was parcel 
of the preceptory of Newland, 

Clayton’s York Reports, (1651,) p. 16. 


Prece’ssion. n.s. [from praecedo, pre- 
cessus, Lat.] The act of going before. 


Pape CHT n. 8» [ precinctus, Lat. Dr. 

Johnson has placed the accent on the 
last syllable, as Milton has done; but 
the word is now usually spoken with the 
accent on the first.] Outward limit ; 
boundary. 

The main body of the sea being one, yet within 
divers precincts, hath divers names; so the catho- 
lick church is in like sort divided into a number 
of distinct societies. Hooker. 

This is the manner of God’s dealing with those 
that ‘have lived within the precincts of the church ; 
they shall be condemned for the very want of true 
faith and repentance. Perkins. 

Through all restraint broke loose, he wings his 

way 
Not far off heaven, in the precincts of light, 
Directly towards the new-created world, 
Milton, P. L. 

Precio’sity. n.s. [from pretiosus, Lat.] 
j. Value; preciousness. 
2. Any thing of high price. 

either sense. 

The index or forefinger was too naked whereto 
to commit their preciosities, and hath the tuition 
of the thumb scarce unto the second joint. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Barbarians seem to exceed them in the curiosity 

of their application of these preciosities. 
‘ More, Div. Pralogues. 
PRECIOUS. adj. [ precieux, Fr. pretiosus, 
Lat.] , 
J. Valuable; being of great worth. 

Many things, which are most precious, are 

neglected only because the value of them lieth hid. 
Hooker. 

Why in that rawness left you wife and children, 
Those precious motives, those strong knots of love, 
Without leave-taking ? Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

I never saw 
Such precious deeds in one that promis’d nought 
But beggary and poor luck.  Shakspeare, Cymb. 


Not used in 


‘PRE 


These virtues are the hidden beauties of a soul, 
which make it lovely and precious in His sight, 
from whom no secrets are concealed. 

Addison, Spect. 
2. Costly ; of great price: as, a precious 
stone, . 
Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane. Milton, P. L. 
3. Worthless, An epithet of contempt 
or irony. 
More of the same kind, concerning these pre- 


cious saints amongst the Turks, may be seen in 
Pietro della Valle. Locke. 
Pre‘ciousty.f adv. [from precious. ] 
1. Valuably ; to a great price. 

Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball, 
And now their odours arm’d against them fly : 
Some preciously by shatter’d porcelain fall, 

And some by aromatick splinters die. 
Dryden, Ann. Mir. 
2. Contemptibly: In irony. 
PrE‘CIOUSNESS.} 2. s. [from precious. ] 
Valuableness ; worth; price. 
The fat {in the margin, preciowsness] of lambs. 
Psalm xxxvii. 20. 
Its preciousness equalled the price of pearls. 
Wilkins. 
PRECIPICE. x. s. [precipitium, Lat. 
precipice, Fr.] A headlong steep ; a fall 
perpendicular without gradual declivity. 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 
And woo your own destruction, 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
Where the water dasheth more against the bot- 
tom, there it moyeth more swiftly and more in 
precipice ; for in the breaking of the waves there is 
ever a precypice. Bacon. 
I ere long that precipice must tread, 
Whence none return, that leads unto the dead. 
Sandys. 


No stupendous precipice denies 
Access, no horror turns away our eyes, Denham. 
Swift down the precipice of time it goes, 
And sinks in minutes, which in ages rose. Dryden. 
His gen’rous mind the fair ideas drew 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay ; 
Where wealth, like fruit, on precipices grew, 
Not to be gather’d but by birds of prey. Dryden. 
Drink as much as you can get; because a good 
coachman never drives so well as when he is 
drunk ; and then shew your skill, by driving to an 
inch by a precipice. Swift. 


PRECI’PITANCE.] 7. 5. [from precipitant.] 
PRECI’PITANCY. Rash haste ; headlong 
“hurry. 


Thither they haste with glad precipitance. 
Milton, P. L. 
*Tis not likely that one of a thousand such pre- 
cipitancies should be crowned with so unexpected 
an issue, Glanville. 
As the chymist, by catching at it too soon, lost 
the philosophical elixir, so precipitancy of our un- 
derstanding is an occasion of error. Glanville. 
We apply present remedies according unto in- 
dications, respecting rather the acuteness of disease 
and precipitancy of occasion, than the rising or 
setting of stars. Brown. 
Hurried on by the precipitancy of youth, I took 
this opportunity to send a letter to the secretary. 
Swift. 
A rashness and precipitance of judgment, and 
hastiness to believe something on one side or the 
other, plunges us into many errors. Watts, Logick. 
PrecrPitant.} adj. [precipitans, Lat.] 
1. Falling or rushing headlong. 
Without longer pause, 
Downright into the world’s first region throws 
His flight precipitant. Milton, P. L. 
The birds heedless while they strain 
Their tuneful throats, the towering heavy lead 
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2. Hasty; urged with violent haste. 


3. Rashly ‘hurried. 


4. Unexpectedly brought on or hastened. 


Preci’PITANTLY.} adv, [from precipitant. | 


To PRECIPITATE. v. a. [precipito, Lat. 


1. To throw headlong. 


5. To throw to the bottom. 


PRECKPITATE.} adj. [from the verb.] - 
1. Steeply falling. 


PRE 


O’ertakes their speed ; they leave their little lives 
Above the clouds, precipitant to earth. Philips. 


Should he return, that troop so blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 
Andcursetheir cumbrous pride’s unwieldy weight. 
Pope: 


The commotions in Ireland were so suddenand 
so violent, that it was hard to discern the rise, or y: 
apply a remedy to that precipitant rebellion. ‘ 

é King Charles. 


There may be some such decays as are precipi- 
tant as to years. : 
Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 73. 


In headlong haste ; in a tumultuous 
hurry. 
Returning precipitantly, if he withhold us not, 
back to the captivity from whence he freed us, 
Milton, Way to a Free Commonwealth. 


precipiter, Fr, in all the senses. ] 


She had a king to her son-in-law, yet was, 
upon dark and unknown reasons, precipitated and 
banished the world into a nunnery. 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 
Ere vengeance 
Precipitate thee with augmented pain. 
Milton, P. L. 
They were wont, upon a superstition, to prect- 


pitate a man from some high cliff into the sea, 


c 

tying about him with strings many great fowls. i 

Wilkins. 

The goddess guides her son, and turns him from . 

the light, ‘ 
Herself inyoly’d in clouds, precipitates her flight. 

Dryden. é 

y 

; 


2. To urge on violently. 


The virgin from the ground 
Upstarting fresh, already clos’d the wound, 
Precipitates her flight. Dryden, 


3. To hasten unexpectedly. 


Short intermittent and swift recurrent pains do 
precipitate patients into consumptions. Harvey. 


4. To hurry blindly or rashly. 


As for having them obnoxious to ruin, if they 
be of fearful natures, it may do well; but if they 
be daring, it may precipitate their designs, and 
prove dangerous, Bacon. 

Dear Erythree, let not such blind fury 
Precipitate your thoughts, nor set them working, 
Till time shall lend them better means, 

Than lost complaints. Denham, Sophy. 
A term of 


chymistry opposed to sublime. 
Gold endures a vehement fire long without any 
change, and after it has been divided by corrosive 
liquors into invisible parts, yet may presently be 
precipitated, so as to appear again in its own form. 
Grew, Cosmol, 


To PRECYPITATE. v. 2 
1. To fall headlong. 


Had’ st thou been ought but goss’mer feathers, 
So many fathom down precipitating, 
Thou’dst shiver’d like anegg.  Shaks. K. Lear. 


2. To fall to the bottom as a sediment in 


chymistry. 
By strong water every metal will precipitate. 
Bacon» — 


3. To hasten without just preparation. 


Neither did the rebels spoil the country, neither 
on the other side did their forces encrease, which 
might hasten him to precipitate and assail them, 

' : Bacon. 


i 


_ Barcephas saith, it was necessary this paradise 
should be set at such a height, because the four 


PRE 


. tivers, had they not fallen so precipitate, could not 
have had sufficient force to thrust themselves under 
the great ocean. Ralegh. : 

_ When the full stores their ancient bounds disdain, 

. Precipitate the furious torrent flows ; 
~ In vain would speed avoid, or strength oppose. 
Prior. 


2. Steep. 
No cliff or rock is so precipitate, 
* But down it eyes can lead the blind a way. 
; Ld. Brooke, Trag. of Alaham. 
3. Headlong ; hasty; rashly hasty. 

The archbishop, too precipitate in pressing the 
-reception of that which he thought a reformation, 
paid dearly for it. Clarendon. 

4. Hasty; violent. 
. Mr. Gay died of a mortification of the bowels ; 
it was the most precipitate case I ever knew, hay- 
ing cut bim off in three days. Arbuthnot. 
Prec PITATE. n.s. A corrosive medicine 
made by precipitating mercury. 

As the escar separated, I rubbed the super-ex- 
" rescence with the vitriol-stone, or sprinkled it with 

precipitate. Wiseman. 
PreciPrraTeELy. adv. [from precipitate. | 
1. Headlong; steeply down. 
9. Hastily ; in blind hurry. 

Tt may happen to those who vent praise or cen- 
sure too precipilately, as it did to an English poet, 
who celebrated a nobleman for erecting Dryden’s 
monument, upon a promise which he forgot, till it 
was done by another. Swift. 

_ Not,so bold Arnall; with a weight of skull 
Furious he sinks, precipitately dull. Pope, Dunciad. 
PRECIPITATION. n. s. | precipitation, Fr. 
- from precipitate. | 
1. The act of throwing headlong. 

Let them pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down-stretch 
Below the beam of sight, yet will I still 
Be this to them. - Shakspeare, Coriol. 

2. Violent motion downward. 

That could never happen from any other cause 
than the hurry, precipitation, and rapid motion of 
the water, returning at the end of the deluge, to- 
wards the sea, Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

3. Tumultuous hurry ; blind haste. 
Here is none of the hurry and precipitation, none 
_of the blustering and violence, which must have 
attended those supposititious changes, 
Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
4, In chymistry, subsidency: contrary to 
sublimation. 
Separation is wrought by precipitation or sub- 
limation ; that is, a calling of the parts up or down, 
which is a kind of attraction. Bacon. 
The precipitation of the vegetative matter, after 
the deluge, and the burying it in the strata under- 
neath amongst the sand, was to retrench the lux- 
ury of the productions of the earth, which had been 
so. ungratefully abused by its former inhabitants. 
yore Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
| PrecrPrrator.* 2.5. [ precipitator, Lat.] 
One that urges on violently. 

They — proved the hasteners and precipitators of 
‘the destruction of that kingdom, 
Hammond, Works, iv. 590. 
| Precipr’tious. * adj. [from precipice.] 

Steep ; headlong. 

The other part of the hill —is precipitious. 
f Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 139. 
The descent was precipitious; so that, save by 
tagged steps, and: those not a little dangerous, 

[there] was no riding down. ; 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 152. 

4 A precipitious solid rock. Ray’s Remains, p. 196. 

_ Precrprriousty.* adv. [from precipitious.] 
“In headlong haste. 

Headlong riot precipiciously will on, wherever 

strong desire shall drive, or flattering lust allure. 

le Decay of Chr. Piety, p. 174. 
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| Precr’Prrous. adj. [precipites, Lat.] 
1. Headlong; steep. 


Monarchy, together with me, could not but be 
dashed in pieces by such a precipitous fall as they 
intended,’ K, Charles. 


2, Hasty ; sudden. 

Though the attempts of some have been precipi- 
tows, and their enquiries so audacious as to have 
lost themselves in attempts above humanity, yet 
have the enquiries of most defected by the way. 

Brown, Vulg. Err, 

How precious the time is, how precipitows the 
occasion, how many things to be done in their 
just season, after once a ground is in order. 


Evelyn, Calendar. 
3. Rash; heady. 


Thus fram’d for ill, he loos’d our triple hold, 

Adyice unsafe, precipitous, and bold. Dryden. 
PRECI’PITOUSLY.* adv. [from precipitous. | 
In a tumultuous hurry ; in violent haste. 

What hindered them from running precipitously 
to the acquisition of all Italy ? 

Transl. of Boccalini, (1626,) p. 125. 
Precrrirousness.* n. s, [from precipi- 
tous.| Rashness. 

A second notion of this phrase, and degree of 
this. character, [simplicity,] is the giddiness and 
unadvisedness of the sinner’s course ; as simplicity 
ordinarily signifies senselessness, prectpitowsness. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 576. 
PRECISE. adj. [ precis, Fr. precisus, 
Lat.] 
1. Exact; strict; nice; having strict and 
determinate limitations. 

Means more durable to preserve the laws of 
God from oblivion and corruption grew in use, 
not without precise direction from God himself, 

Hooker. 

You'll not bear a letter for me; you stand 
upon your honour ; why, thou unconfinable base- 
ness, it is as much as I can do to keep the term of 
mine honour precise. Shakspeares 

The state hath given you licence to stay on land 
six weeks, and let it not trouble you if your occa- 
sions ask farther time; for the law in this point is 
not precise. Bacon. 

Let us descend from this top 
Of speculation ; for the hour precise 
Exacts our parting. Milton, P. L. 

In human actions there are no degrees and pre- 
cise natural limits described, but a latitude is in- 
dulged, Bp. Taylor. 

The reasonings must be precise, though the prac- 
tice may admit of great latitude. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The precise difference between a compound and 
collective idea is this, that a compound idea unites 
things of a different kind, but a collective things 
of the same kind, Watts. 

2. Formal; finical; solemnly and supersti- 
tiously exact. 

The raillery of the wits in king Charles the Se- 
cond’s reign, upon every thing which they called 
precise, was carried to so great an extravagance, 
that it almost put all Christianity out of counte- 
nance, Addison. 


Precr’sELy. adv. [from precise. | 


1. Exactly ; nicely; accurately. 

Doth it follow, that all things in the church, 
from the greatest to the least, are unholy, which 
the Lord hath not himself precisely instituted ? 

Hooker. 

When the Lord had once precisely set down a 
form of executing that wherein we are to serve 
him, the fault appeareth greater to do that which 
we are not, than not to do that which we are com- 
manded, Hooker. 

He knows, 
He cannot so precisely weed this land, 
As his misdoubts present occasion, 
His foes are so enrooted with his friends. Shaks. 
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Where more of these orders than one shall be 
set in several stories, there must be an exquisite 
care to place the columns precisely one over an- 


other. Wotton, Architecture. 
In his tract my wary feet have stept, 
His undeclined ways precisely kept. Sandys. 


The rule, to find the age of the moon, cannot 
shew precisely an exact account of the moon, be- 
cause of the inequality of the motions of the sun 
and of the moon. Holder. 

Measuring the diameter of the fifth dark circle, 
I found it the fifth part of an inch precisely. 

Newton, Opt. 


2. With superstitious formality ; with too. 


much scrupulosity ; with troublesome 
ceremony. 


PrecrsEness. n. s. [from precise] Ex- 


actness ; rigid nicety. 

I will distinguish the cases; though give me 
leave, in the handling of them, not to sever them 
with too much preciseness. Bacon. 

When you have fixed proper hours for particu- 
lar studies, keep to them, not with a superstitious 
preciseness, but with some good degrees of a regu- 
lar constancy. Watis. 


PREcYrsiANn. n. s. [from precise. ] 


1. One who limits or restrains. 
Though loye use reason for his precision, he ad- 
mits him not for his counsellor, 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
2. One who is superstitiously rigorous. 
These men, for all the world, like our preci- 
sians be, 
Who, for some cross or saint they in the window 
see, 
Will pluck down all the church. Drayton. 
A profane person calls a man of piety a precisian. 
Watts. 
Precr’stanism.* n. s. [from precisian.] 
Superstitious rigour ; finical exactness. 
Tis now esteem’d precisianism in wit, 
And a disease in nature, to be kind 
Toward desert. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour. 
[They] will challenge the book at the very title ; 
the malicious and malevolent, with their blotted 
comments; the captious and incredulous, with 
their jealous precisianisms. 
Sir G. Buck, Ded. of Rich. ITI. to Ld. Pembroke. 
That they should, in this one particular, outstrip 
all precisianism with their scruples and cases. 
Milton, Eiconoclast. Pref. 
PRECI'sIon. 2.8. [ precision, Fr.] Exact 
limitation. 

He that thinks of being in general, thinks never of 
any particular species of being ; unless he can think 
of it with and without precision at the same time. 

Locke. 

I have left out the utmost precisions of fractions 
in these computations as not necessary; these 
whole numbers shewing well enough the differ- 
ence of the value of guineas, Locke. 
I was unable to treat this part more in detail, 
without sacrificing perspicuity to ornament, with- 
out wandering from the precision, or breaking the 
chain of reasoning. Pope. 


Precrstve.f adj. [from precisus, Lat.] 


1. Cutting off. 

At other times our church moderates her cen- 
sure, in proportion to the offence for the reducing 
the transgression ; using a medicinal censure, be- 
fore a precisive ; a less, to prevent a greater excom~ 
munication. Puller, Mod. of the Ch. of Eng. p. 369. 


2, Exactly limiting, by cutting off all that 


is not absolutely relative to the present 
purpose. : 
Precisive abstraction is when we consider those 
things apart, which cannot really exist apart 3 as 
when we consider mode, without considering its 
substance or subject. Watts. 


To PRECLU’DE.} ». a. [ precludo, Lat.] 
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1. To shut out or hinder by some antici- 
pation. 

This much will obviate and preclude the objec- 
tions of our adversaries, that we do not determine 
the final cause of the systernatical parts of the 
world, merely as they have respect to the exigen- 
cies or conveniencies of life. Bentley: 

If you once allow them such an acceptation of 
chance, you have precluded yourself from any 
more reasoning against them. Bentley. 

I fear there will be no way left to tell you, that 
T entirely esteem you; none but that which no 
bills can preclude, and no king can prevent. Pope. 

2. To shut; to stop. A Latinism. 

Preclude your ears not against humble and honest 
petitioners, but against all rash, rude, irrational, 
innovating importuners. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. (1653,) p. 187. 
Preciu’sion.* nx. s. [preclusio, Latin.] 
The act of precluding; hinderance by 
some anticipation. 
Preciv’sive.* adj. [ preclusus, Lat.] 
Hindering by some anticipation. 
Every act of France bespoke an intention pre- 
_ elusive of accommodation. 
? Burke, Parl. Reg. xxxiv. 482. 
Prueciustvety.* adv. [from precluszve.] 
With hinderance by some anticipation. 
PRECO’CIOUS.f adj. [ precox, precocis, 
Lat. precoce, Fr.] Ripe before the time. 
Precoce, was also formerly our word. 
_ Thave read of divers forward and precoce youths. 
Evelyn, Diary, sub 1689. 

Many. precocious trees, and such as have their 

spring in the winter, may be found in most parts. 

Brown. 

Preco crousness.* n. s. [from precocious. ] 
Ripeness before the time. 

To prevent a saucy precociousness in learning, 

they invite others to drudge in their methods. 
Mannyngham, Disc. (1681,) p. 10. 
Preco‘city. n.s. [from precocious.] Ripe- 
ness before the time. 

Some impute the cause of his fall to a precocily 
of spirit and yalour in him; and that therefore 
some infectious southern air did blast him, 

Howell, Voc. For. 
To PRECO'GITATE.F ¥. a. [ precogito, Lat.] 
To consider or scheme beforehand. 
Sherwood. 
Precoenrrion.f n. s. [precognition, Fr. 
pre and cognitio, Lat.| Previous know- 
ledge; antecedent examination. 

He bringeth this precognition and anticipation of 
God as a very good argument to prove, There is a 
God. Fotherby, Aiheom. (1622,) p. 56. 

To Precomro'ss.* v. a. [pre and compose.) 
To compose beforehand. 

He did not precompose his cursory sermons; but 
haying adjusted the heads, and sketched out some 
particulars, trusted for success to his extemporary 
powers, Johnson, Life of Watts. 

Preconcer'. n.s. [pre and conceit.] An 
opinion previously formed. 

A thing in reason impossible, which notwith- 
standing through their misfashioned preconceit ap- 
peared unto them no less certain than if nature 
had written it in the very foreheads of all the crea- 
tures. Hooker. 

To Preconcer ve. v. a. [ pre and conceive. ] 
To form an opinion beforehand; to 
imagine beforehand. 

In a dead plain the way seemeth the longer, 
because the eye hath preconceived it shorter than 
the truth; and the frustrations of that maketh it 
seem so. Bacon. 

Fondness of preconceived opinions is not like to 
render your reports suspect, nor, for want of care, 
defective. Glanville. 

The reason why men are so weak in governing 
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is, because most things fall out accidentally, and 
come not into any compliance with their precon- 
ceived ends, but they are forced to comply subse- 
quently. South. 
Preconception. x. s. [pre and concep- 
tion.] Opinion previously formed, 

Custom with most men prevails more than truth; 
actording to the notions and preconceptions, which 
it hath formed in our minds, we shape the dis- 
course of reason itself. Hakewill. 

Preconce’RTED.* part. adj. [pre and con- 
certed.| Settled beforehand. 

The performers were often the king, and the 
chief of the nobility of both sexes, who, under pro- 
per disguises, executed some preconcerted strata- 
gem, which ended in mirth and good humour. 

Warton, Hist. E. P.iii. 155. 
Preconiza’TIon.* n. s. [from preconium, 
Lat. the office of a cryer.] Proclamation. 

The minister, in a solemn preconization, called 
you either then to speak, or for ever after to hold 
your peace. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conse. Add. C. 3. 

Preco’nrract. n. s. [pre and contract. 
This was formerly accented on the last 
syllable.] A contract previous to an- 
other. 

He is your husband on a precontract ; 


To bring you thus together, ’tis no sin. Shaks. 


To PrecontRA CT. v. a. [ pre and contract. ] 
To contract or bargain beforehand. 

Some are such as a man cannot make his wife,. 
though he himself be unmarried, because they are 
already precontracted to some other ; or else are in 
too near a degree of affinity or consanguinity. 

Ayliffe. 
PRECU RSE. x. s. [from precurro, Lat.] 
Forerunning. 
The like precurse of fierce events, 
As harbingers preceding still the fates, 
And prologue to the omen coming on, 
Have heaven and earth together demonstrated. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Precursor. n. s. [precursor, Lat. precur- 
seur, Fr.] Forerunner ; harbinger. 
Jove’s lightnings, the precursers 
Of dreadful thunder claps, more momentary 
Were not, Shakspeare, Tempest. 

This contagion might have been presaged upon 
consideration of its precursors, a rude winter, and 
a close, sulphurous, and fiery air. 

Harvey on the Plague. 

Thomas Burnet played the precurser to the com- 
ing of Homer in his Homerides, Pope. 

Precu’rsory.* adj. [from precursor.] In- 
troductory; previous. 

A precursory or prelusory judgement. Bacon. 

Many precursory lights of knowledge. 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion. 
Precu’rsory.* n.s. An introduction. 
Virtue is the way to trath; purity of affections, 
a necessary precursory to depth of knowledge. 
Hammond, Works, iv. 568. 
Prepa‘crous. adj. [from preda, Latin. | 
Living by prey. 

As those are endowed with poison, because they 
are predaceous ; so these need it not, because their 
food is near at hand, and may be obtained without 
contest. Derham. 


PREDAL. adj. [from preda, Lat.] Rob- 


bing; practising plunder. This word is. 


not countenanced from analogy. 
Sarmatia, laid by predal rapine low, 
Mourn’d the hard yoke, and sought relief in vain. 
; S. Boyse. 
Pre'patory.} adj. [ predatorius, Lat. from 
prada, Lat.] 
1. Plundering ; practising rapine. 
The king called his parliament, where he exag- 
gerated the malice and the cruel predatory war 
made by Scotland, Bacon. 
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2. Hungry ; preying ; rapacious; ravenous. 
The evils that come of exercise are, that it 
maketh the spirits more hot and predatory. Bacon, 
If it seizes the body, which is but of a mortal 
and frail make, and so (as it were) crumbles away 
under the pressure, why then the judgement itself 
expires through the failure of a sufficient subject 
or recipient, and ceases to be predatory, as having’ 
nothing to prey on. South, Serm. iv. 357. 
To PREDECEA 'SE.* v. a. [pre and decease.] 
To die before. 
If children predecease progenitors, 
We are their offspring, and they none of ours, 
Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece. 
Prepecea’sep. adj. [pre and deceased.] 
Dead before. 

Will you mock at an ancient tradition, began 
upon an honourable respect, and worn as a me- 
morable trophy of predeceased valour? Shakspeare. 

Prepece’ssor. n. s. [ predecesseur, Fr. pre: 
and decedo, Lat. ] 

1. One that was in any state or place be- 
fore another. 

In these pastoral pastimes, a great many days 
were spent to follow their flying predecessors. 

Sidney. 

There is cause, why we should be slow and un— 
willing to change, without very urgent necessity, 
the ancient ordinances, rites, and approved customs 
of our venerable predecessors. Hooker. 

If I seem partial to my predecessor in the laurel, 
the friends of antiquity are not few. Dryden. 

‘The present pope, who is well acquainted with 
the secret history, and the weakness of his prede- 
cessor, seems resolved to bring the project to its. 
perfection. Addison. 

The more beauteous Chloe sat to thee, 

Good Howard, emulous of Apelles’ art ; 
But happy thou from Cupid’s arrow free, 
And flames that piere’d thy predecessor’s heart. 
Prior. 
2. Ancestor. 
PREDELINEA’TION.* 2. s. [ pr@ and deline- 
ation.] Previous delineation. 

The same spirit of nature prepares the matter by 
some general predelineation. 

Annot. on Glanville, &c. (1682,) p. 119. 

PREDESTINA’RIAN. 7.5. [from predestenate. | 

One that holds the doctrine of predestin- 
ation. 

Why does the predestinarian so adyenturously 
climb into heaven, to ransack the celestial archives, 
yead God’s hidden decrees, when with less labour 


he may secure an authentick transcript within him~ 
self ? Dec. of Chr. Piety- 

PREDESTINA’RIAN.* adj, Of or belonging 
to predestination. 

Some debates of the predestinarian points — 
have been since charitably handled betwixt him, 
the learned Dr. Hammond, and Dr. Pierce. 

Walton, Life of Bp. Sanderson. 

To PREDE’STINATE. ». a. [predestinery 

Fr. pre and destino, Lat.] To appoint 
beforehand by irreversible decree. 

Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate 
to be conformed to the image of his Son. 

Rom. viii. 29% 

Having predestinated us. unto the adoption of 
children by Jesus Christ to himself. Eph. i. 5, 


Prepy’stinaTe.* part. adj. [from the 
verb.] Predestinated. 
Some gentleman or other shall ’scape a predes- 
tinate scratcht face. Shakspeares 
St. Austin — made a difference between the re- 
generate and the predestinate. Burnet, Art. 17. 


To Prepe’sTINATE. vn. To hold predes- 


tination. In ludicrous language. 


His ruff crest he rears, 


And pricks up his predestinating ears, Drydene. 
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Prepestina'TIon. x. s. [predestination, Fr. 
from predestinate.] Yatal decree; pre- 
ordination. 

Predestination we can difference no otherwise 
from providence and prescience, than this, that 
prescience only foreseeth, providence foreseeth and 
careth for, and hath respect to all creatures, and 
predestination is only of men; and yet not of all 
to men belonging, but of their salvation properly 
in the conamon use of divines; or perdition, as 
_some have used it. Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 

Nor can they justly accuse 
Their Maker, or their making, or their fate ; 
As if predestination over-rul’d. 
Their will, dispos’d by absolute decree, 
Or high foreknowledge. Milton, P. L. 

PREDE STINATOR. n. 5. [from predestinate.] 
One that holds predestination or the pre- 
yalence of pre-established necessity. 

Me, mine example let the stoicks use, 

‘Their sad and cruel doctrine to maintain ; 
Let all predestinators me produce, 
Who struggle with eternal fate in vain. Cowley. 
Yo PrepestIne.f v.a. [predestiner, Fr. 
pre and destine.| To decree before- 
hand. 
How happy floods are ye, 
From our predestin’d plagues that privileged be ! 
Drayton, Polyolb. S. 1. 

Papers, whose hest folios are predestined to no 
better end than to make winding-sheets in Lent 
for pilchers. Milton, Apol. for Smectymnuus. 

Ye careful angels, whom eternal fate 
Ordains on earth and human acts to wait, 

Who turn with secret power this restless ball, 
And bid predestin’d empires rise and fall. Prior. 


PREDETE RMINATE.* adj. [pre and deter- 
minate.| Before determined. 

_ We cannot break through the bounds of God’s 
providence, and predeterminate purpose, in the 
guidance of events. 

Bp. Richardson, on the Old Test. p. 313. 

PREDETERMINATION. 2. Ss. [predetermin- 

ation, Fr. pre and determination.| De- 
termination made beforehand. 

This predetermination of God’s own will is so 
far from being the determining of ours, that it is 
distinctly the contrary ; for supposing God to pre- 
‘determine that I shall act freely; tis certain from 
thence, that my will is free in respect of God, and 
not predetermined. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

The truth of the Catholick doctrine of all ages, 
in points of predetermination and irresistibility, 
stands in opposition to the Calvinists. Hammond. 

To PREDETE RMINE. v. a. [pre and deter- 
mine.| To doom or confine by previous 
decree. 

We see in brutes certain sensible instincts ante- 
cedent to their imaginative faculty, whereby they 
are predetermined to the convenience of the sensible 
life. Hale. 

PreDiat. adj. [ predium, Lat.] Consist- 
ing of farms. 

By the civil law, their predial estates are liable 

to fiscal payments and taxes, as not being appro- 
priated for the service of divine worship, but for 
profane uses. Ayliffe. 
PrepicaBrLity.* n.s. [from predicable.] 

Capacity of being attributed to a subject. 

Their existence is nothing but predicability, or 
the capacity of being attributed to a subject, Reid. 

PREDICABLE.} adj. [ predicable, Fr. predi- 
cabilis, Lat.] ‘That may be affirmed of 
something. 

The property just now mentioned, is no way 
predicable concerning the existence of matter. 

A, Baxter, on the Soul, ii. 265. 
Pre‘DICABLE. n. s. [ predicabile, Lat.] A 
- logical term, denoting one of the five 
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things which can be affirmed of any 
thing. 

These they call the five predicables ; because 
every thing that is affirmed concerning any being, 
must be the genus, species, difference, some pro- 
perty or accident. Watts. 


PREDYCAMENT. 1. s. [ predicament, Fr. 
predicamentum, Lat. ] 

1. A class or arrangement of beings or 
substances ranked according to their 
natures; called also categorema or ca- 
tegory. Harris. 

If there were nothing but bodies to be ranked 
by them in the predicament of place, then that 
description would be allowed by them as sufficient, 

Dighy on Bodies. 

2. Class or kind described by any definitive 
marks. 

The offender’s life Jies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, ’gainst all other voice ; 
In which predicament I say thou stand’st. 

I shew the line and the predicament 
Wherein you range under this subtle king. 

Shakspeare. 

PREDICAMENTAL.} adj. [from predica- 
ment.| Relating to predicaments. 

Old Cybele, the first in all 
This human predicamental scale. 

J. Hall, Poems, (1646,) p. 23. 

Pre DICANT.} x. s. [predicans, Lat.] One 
that affirms any thing. ~ 

In this are not the people partakers neither, but 
only the predicants and schoolmen, 

Hooker, Disc. of Justification, (1612,) p. 17. 

To PRE’DICATE. wv. a. [ predico, Lat.] 
To affirm any thing of another thing. 

All propositions wherein a part of the complex 
idea, which any term stands for, is predicated of 
that term, are only verbal; v. g. to say that gold 
is a metal. Locke, 

To PrepicaTe. v.n. To affirm; to com- 
prise an affirmation. 

It were a presumption to think, that any thing 
in any created nature can bear any perfect resem- 
blance of the incomprehensible perfection of the 
divine nature, very being itself not predicating 
univocally touching him and any created being. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

Pre'DIcaTE. n. s. [predicatum, Lat.] That 
which is affirmed or denied of the sub- 
ject; as, man is rational ; man ts not 
immortal. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied 
of the subject. Watts, Logick. 

PREDICA’TION.T 2. s. [ predicatio, Latin, 
from predicate.| Affirmation concerning 
any thing; declaration of any position. 

To lerne it [science] to the men, and shewe it 
to the women, he ordeyned also predications. 

Ld, Rivers, Dictes of the Philos. (1477,) B. vi. b. 

This man fell into a hyperbolical predication of 
the wonderful miracles done newly by our Lady 
at Zichem, Bp. Hall, Specialities in his Life. 

Let us reason from them as well as we can 3; 
they are only about identical predications and in- 
fluence. Locke. 

Pre‘picaTory.* adj. [from predicate.] 
Affirmative ; positive; decisive. 

It must be considered in what nature, and within 
what compass, the interpretation is ; — whether in 
the schools, in a mere grammatical way ; or in the 
church, in a predicatory. 

~ Bp. Hall, Cases of Consc. D. 3. C. 10. 

To PREDICT. v.a. [predictus, Lat. pre- 
dire, Fr.] To foretell; to foreshow. 

He is always inveighing against such unequal 
distributions ; nor does he ever cease to predict 
publick ruins, till his private are repaired. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 


Shaks. 
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Preprcrion. n. s. [ predictio, Lat. predic- 
tion, Fr. from predict.] Prophesy; de- 
claration of something future. 

These predictions 
Are to the world in general, as to Cesar. Shakse 
The predictions of cold and Jong winters, hot and 
dry summers, are good to be known, 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
How soon hath thy prediction, seer blest ! 
Measur’d this transient world the race of time, 
Till time stand fix’d. Milton, P. L. 
In Christ they all meet with an invincible evi- 
dence, as if they were not predictions, but after- 
relations ; and the penmen of them not prophets 
but evangelists, South. 
He, who prophesy’d the best, 
Approyes the judgment to the rest ; 
He’d rather choose that I should die, 
Than his prediction prove a lie. Swift, Miscelt. 


PReEDIcrive.* adj. [from predict.| Pro- 
phetick; foretelling. 
That passage being predictive of the extermin> 
ation of the church from the face of the earth. 
More on the Seven Churches, ch, 10. 
If we look on him [Joshua] as now judge and 
ruler of Israel, there is scarce an action which is 
not clearly predictive of our Saviour. 
Pearson on the Creed, Art, 2. 
Nor were the actions prescribed under the law 
less predictive than the words of the prophets. 
Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2. 


PrepDI‘cTor. 2. s. [from predict.] Fore- 
teller. 

Whether he has not been the cause of this poor 
man’s death, as well as the predictor, may be dis- 
puted. Swift. 

PREDIGE’STION. 2. s. [pre and digestion. | 
Digestion too soon performed. 


Predigestion, or hasty digestion, fills the body 
full of crudities and seeds of diseases. Bacon, Esse 


PREDILECTION.* x. s. [pre and dilection. | 
A liking beforehand. 


Sancroft, even to his maturer years, retained his 
strong early predilection to polite literature, which 
he still continued to cultivate ; and from these and 
other remains of his studies in that pursuit, now 
preserved in the Bodleian library, it appears, that 
he was a diligent reader of the poetry of his times, 
both in English and Latin. ; 

Warton, Pref. to Milton’s Sm. Poems. 

To PREDISPO'SE. v. a. [pre and dis- 

pose.| To adapt previously to any cer- 
tain purpose. 

Vegetable productions require heat of the sun, 
to predispose, and excite the earth and the seeds. 

Burnet. 

Unless nature be predisposed to friendship by 
its own propensity, no arts of obligation shall be 
able to abate the secret hatreds of some persons 
towards others. South. 

Prepisposi'TIon. 2. s. [pre and dispo- 
sition.| Previous adaptation to any cer- 
tain purpose. 

The disease was conceived to proceed from a 
malignity in the constitution of the air, gathered 
by the predispositions of seasons. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Tunes and airs have in themselves some affinity 
with the affections ; so as it is no marvel if they 
alter the spirits, considering that tunes have a pre- 
disposition to the motion of the spirits. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

External accidents are often the occasional cause 
of the king’s evil ; but they suppose a predisposition 
of the body. Wiseman, Surgery. 

PREDO'MINANCE. ] 2. 5. [ pr@ and domina, 
PrepoMrnancy. § Latin.] Prevalence; 
superiority ; ascendency ; superiour in- 
fluence. 
x 2 


PRE 


We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, as if we were knayes, thieves, 
and treacherous by spherical predominance. 

Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

An inflammation consists only of a sanguine- 
ous affluxion, or else is denominable from other 
humours, according to the predominancy of melan- 
choly, phlegm, or choler. Brown. 

In human bodies, there is an incessant warfare 
amongst the humours for predominancy- 

Howell, Voc. For. 

The true cause of the Pharisees’ disbelief of 
Christ’s doctrine, was the predominance of their 
covetousness and ambition over their will, Sowth. 
The several rays in white light do retain their 
colorific qualities, by which those of any sort, 
whenever they become more copious tlian the rest, 
do, by their excess and predominance, cause their 
proper colour to appear. Newton. 


Prepo'minanr. adj. [ predominant, Fr. 
pre and dominor, Latin.) Prevalent ; 
supreme in influence; ascendent. 


Miserable were the condition of that church, 
the weighty affairs whereof should be ordered by 
those deliberations, wherein such an humour as 


this were predominant. Hooker. 
Foul subornation is predominant, 
And equity exil’d Your Highness’ land. —Shaks. 


It is a planet, that will strike 

Where ’tis predominant ; and ’tis powerful. 
Shakspeare. 

Those helps were overweighed by things that 
made against him, and were preduminant in the 
king’s mind. Bacon. 

Whether the sun, predominant in heaven, 

Rise on the earth; or earth rise on the sun. 
Milton, P. L. 

I could shew you several pieces, where the 
beauties of this kind are so predominant, that you 
could never be able to read or understand them. 

Swift. 
PREDO MINANTLY.* adv. [from predomt- 
nant.| With superiour influence. 

Live unto the dignity of thy nature, and leave 
it not disputable at last, whether thou hast been 
aman; or, since thou art a composition of man 
and beast, how thou hast predominantly passed 
thy days, to state the denomination. 

Brown, Chr. Mor. iii. 14. 


To PREDOMINATE. v. x. [predominer, 
Fr. pre and dominor, Lat.] To prevail ; 
to be ascendent; to be supreme in in- 
fluence. 


So much did love t’ her executed lord 
Predominate in this fair lady’s heart, Daniel. 
The gods formed women’s souls out of these 
principles, which compose several kinds of ani- 
mals; and their good or bad disposition arises, 
according as such and such principles predominate 
in their constitutions. Addison. 
The rays, reflected least obliquely, may pre- 
dominate over the rest, so much as to cause a 
heap of such particles to appear very intensely of 
their colour. Newton, Opt. 
Where judgment is at a loss to determine the 
choice of a lady who has several lovers, fancy may 
the more allowably predominate. 
Richardson, Clarissa. 


To PREDO'MINATE.* v. a. To rule over. 
I stoln am from myself by nine sweet queens, 
Who do predominate my wit and will. 
Davies, Wit’s Pilgrim. sign. X. 2. 
PREDOMINA TION.* x, 8s. [from predomi- 
nate.) Superiour influence. 
Have thy starres maligne beene such, 
That their predominations sway so much 
Over the rest, that with a milde aspect 
The lives and loves of shepheards doe affect ? 
Browne, Brit. Past. B. 1. S. 1. 


To PREELE'CT. v. a. [ pre and elect.) 
To choose by previous decision. 


PREE’MINENTLY.* 


P ps 


’ 


Presre’cTIoN.* x. s. [ pre and election. ] 


Choice or election made by previous de- 
cision. 

No such preelections shall be henceforth made in 
any college ; —but the fellowships, scholarships, 
&c. shall be voided, before the election of any new 
fellows, &c. shall be made to succeed in the same. 

Dean Prideaux, Life, &c. p. 212. 


PREEMINENCE. 2. s. [ preeminence, 


Fr. It is sometimes 


pre and eminence. 


written, to avoid the junction of ee, pre- | 


heminence. | 


1. Superiority of excellence. 


I plead for the preeminence of epick poetry. 
Dryden. 
Let profit have the preeminence of honour in the 
end of poetry; pleasure, though but the second 
in degree, is the first in favour. Dryden. 
It is a greater prekeminence to have life, than 
to be without it; to have life and sense, than to 
have life only; to have life, sense, and reason, 
than to have only life and sense. Wilkins. 
The preeminence of christianity to any other 
religious scheme which preceded it, appears from 
this, that the most eminent among the Pagan phi- 
losophers disclaimed many of those superstitious 
follies which are condemned by revealed religion. 
Addison. 


2. Precedence; priority of place. 


His lance brought him captives to the triumph 
of Artesia’s beauty, such as, though Artesia be 
amongst the fairest, yet in that company were to 
haye the preeminence. Sidney. 

He toucheth it as a special preeminence of Junias 
and Andronicus, that in christianity they were his 
ancients. Hooker. 

I do invest you jointly with my power, 
Preeminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majesty. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

The English desired no preeminence, but offered 
equality both in liberty and privilege, and in 
capacity of offices and employments, Hayward. 

Am I distinguish’d from you but by toils, 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ! 
Painful preeminence. Addison, Cato. 


3. Superiority of power or influence. 


That which standeth on record, hath preemi- 
nence above that which passeth from hand to hand, 
and hath no pens but the tongues, no book but 
the ears of men. Hooker. 

Beyond the equator, the southern point of the 
needle is sovereign, and the north submits his 
preeminence. Brown. 


Pree MINENT. adj. [preeminent, Fr. pre 


and eminent.| Excellent above others. 
_ Tell how came I here? by some great maker 
In goodness and in power preeminent. 
Milton, P. L. 
We claim a proper interest above others, in the 
preeminent rights of the household of faith. 
Sprat, Serm. 
adv. [from preemi- 


nent.| In a manner excellent above 
others. 
The southern extremity is preeminently magni- 


ficent, Pennant. 


PREE/MPTION, u. S. [preemptio, Lat.] The 


right of purchasing before another. 
Certain persons, in the reigns of king Edward 
VI. and queen Mary, sought to make use of this 
preemption, but crossed in. the prosecution, or de- 
feated in their expectation, gave it over. Carew. 


To PREENGA’GE, v. a. [pre and en- 


gage.] To engage by precedent ties or 
contracts. 
To Cipseus by his friends his suit he mov’d, 
But he was preengag’d by former ties. Dryden. 
Not only made an instrument, 
But preengaged without my own consent. Dryden. 
The world has the unhappy adyantage of pre- 
engaging our passions, at a time when we haye not 
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reflection-enough to look beyond the instrument 
to the hand whose direction it obeys. 
Rogers, Serm. 


PREENGA’GEMENT. 7. Ss. [from preengage. 
I § 


Precedent obligation. 
My preengagements to other themes were not 
unknown to those for whom I was to write. Boyle. 
The opinions, suited to their respective tempers, 
will make way to their assent, in spite of accidental 
preengagements. Glanville. 
Men are apt to think, that those obediences they 
pay to God shall, like a preengagement, disannull 
all after-contracts made by guilt. 
Decay of Chr. Piety- 
As far as opportunity and former preengage- 
- ments will give leave. Collier of Friendship. 
To Preen.f v.a. [See To Prunz.|] To 
trim the feathers of birds, to enable them 
to glide through the air: for this use 
nature has furnished them with two pe- 
culiar glands, which secrete an unctuous 
matter into a perforated oil-bag, out of 
which the bird draws it with its bill. 
Bailey. 
Water-fowl — preen, when they sleek, or replace, 
their wet feathers in the sun. 
Warton, Obs. on Spenser. 
Preen.* xn. s. [ppeon, Sax. a kind of 
buckle.] A forked instrument use by 
clothiers in dressing cloth. 


To PREESTA’BLISH.} v.a. [pre and 
establish.| To settle beforehand. - 
A preestablished usage of this kind, 
Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Conv. 4. 
PREESTA’BLISHMENT. 2. 5. [from preesta- 
blish.| Settlement beforehand. 


PREEXAMINA TION.* m. s. [pre and ewa- 
mination. |] Previous examination. 
One of the inquisitors would by no means 
proceed any further without a preewamination of 
the foresaid Giovan Battista, Wolton, Rem, p. 309. 


To PREEXYST. v. x. [pre and existe, 
Lat.] ‘To exist beforehand. 


» If thy preewisting soul 

Was form’d at first with myriads more, 
It did through all the mighty poets roll. Dryden. 
PREEXI'STENCE. 22.8. [ preexistence, French, 
from preecist. | 
1. Existence before. 

Wisdom declares her antiquity and preewistence 

to all the works of this earth. Burnet, Theory. 
9, Existence of the soul before its union 
with the body. 

As Simonides has exposed the vicious part of 
women, from the doctrine of preewislence ; some 
of the ancient philosophers have satirized the 
vicious part of the human species, from a notion 
of the soul’s postewistence. Addison. 

Preexistent. adj. [preexistent, Fr. pre 
and ewistent.|  Existent beforehand ; 
preceding in existence. 

Artificial things could not be from eternity, 
because they suppose man, by whose art they were 
made, preevistent to them ; the workman must be 


before the work. Burviet. 
Blind to former, as to future fate, 
What mortal knows his preeristent state? Pope. 


If this preewistent eternity is not compatible with 

a successive duration, then some being, though 

infinitely above our finite comprehensions, must 

have had an identical, invariable continuance from 
all eternity, which being is no other than God. 

Bentley, Serme 

PREEXISTIMA’TION.* 2.5. [ pr@ and ex- 

istimation.| Esteem beforehand. 

Value the judicious, and let not mere acquests 

in minor parts of learning gain thy preeaistimation. 

Brown, Cha. Mar. ii. 4 


PRE 


PRE/FACE. x. s. [ preface, Fr. prefatio, 
Lat.] Something spoken introductory 
to the main design ; introduction ; some- 
thing proemial. 

This superficial tale 
Is but a preface to her worthy praise. Shakspeare. 

Sir Thomas More betrayed his depth of judg- 
ment in state affairs in his Utopia, than which, in 
the opinion of Budzus in a preface before it, our 
age hath not seen a thing more deep. 

3 5 Peacham of Poetry. 

“  Heayen’s high behest no preface needs. 

Bilton, P. L. 

“To Pre FAcz. v. 2. [| prefari, Lat.] To say 
something introductory. 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of her 
character, it is necessary to preface, that she is the 
only child of a decrepit father. Spectator. 

To PREFACE. . a. 
1. To introduce by something proemial. 

Wheresoe’er he gave an admonition, he prefaced 
it always with such demonstrations of tenderness. 

Fell. 
Thou art rash, 
And must be prefac’d into government. Southern. 


2. To face; to cover. A ludicrous sense. 
T love to wear cloaths that are flush, 
Not prefacing old rags with plush. Cleaveland, 


Pre FAcer. n. s. [from preface.] The writer 
of a preface. 

If there be not a tolerable line in all these six, 
the prefucer gave me no occasion to write better. 

Dryden. 
Pre FATORY. adj. [from preface.| Intro- 
ductory. 

If this proposition, whosoever will be saved, be 
restrained only to those to whom it was intended, 
the christians, then the anathema reaches not the 
heathens, who had never heard of Christ; after 
all, I am far from blaming even that prefatory ad- 
dition to the creed. Dryden. 


Pre'ruct.f 2.5. [prefectus, Lat.] 
j. Governour ; commander. 
He is much 
The better soldier, having been a tribune, 
Prefect, lieutenant, praetor in the war. B. Jonson. 
It was the custom in the Roman empire, for the 
prefects and viceroys of distant provinces to trans- 
mit a relation of every thing remarkable in their 
administration. © Addison. 
3. A superintendant. 
The psalm, thus composed by David, was com- 
mitted to the prefect of his musick. 
E Hammnwnd, Works, iv. 69. 
3. A tutelary power. 
Venus — is prefect of marriage. 
B. Jonson, Masques at Court. 
Pre FECTURE. 7.5. [ prefecture, Fr. pre- 
Jjectura, Lat.] Command ; oftice of go- 
vernment. 


To PREFE’R. v. a. [preferer, Fr. prefero, 
Latin. | 
J. To regard more than another. 
With brotherly love, in honour preferring one 
another. Rom. xii. 10. 
2. With above before the thing postponed. 
Tf I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jeru- 
salem above my chief joy. PS. CEXXViiv 6, 
3. With before. 
He that cometh after me, is preferred before 
me; for he was before me. St. John, i. 15. 
It may worthily seem unto you a most shame- 
ful thing, to have preferred an infamous peace 


before a most just war. Knalles, 
O spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart. Milton. 


The greater good is to be preferred before.the 
‘ Tess, and the lesser evil to be endured rather than 
the greater. Wilkins, 
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4. With to. 


Would he rather leave this frantick scene, 
And trees and beasts prefer to courts and men. 
Prior. 


5. To advance; to exalt; to raise. 


By. the recommendation of the earl of Dunbar, 
he was preferred to the bishoprick of Coventry and 
Litchfield. Clarendon. 


6. To present ceremoniously. This seems 


not a proper use. 
He spake, and (o her hand preferr’d the bowl. 
Pope. 


7. To offer solemnly; to propose pub- 


lickly ; to exhibit. 

They flatly disavouch 
To yield him more obedience or support; 
And as toa perjur’d duke of Lancaster, 


Their cartel of defiance they prefer. Daniel. 
I, when my soul began to faint, 

My vows and prayers to thee preferr’d ; 
The Lord my passionate complaint, 

Even from his holy temple, heard. Sandys. 


Prefer a bill against all kings and parliaments 
since the conquest ; and if that won’t do, challenge 
the crown and the two houses. Collier on Duelling. 

Take care, 
Lest thou prefer so rash a prayer ; 
Nor vainly hope the queen of love 
Will e’er thy favourite’s charms improve. Prior, 

Every person within the church or common- 

wealth may prefer an accusation, that the delin- 


quent may suffer condign punishment. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 


Pre‘reraBLe. adj. [ preferable, Fr. from 


prefer.| Eligible before something 
else. With to commonly before the 


thing refused. 

The stronger ties we have to an unalterable 
pursuit of happiness, which is greatest good, the 
more are we free from any necessary compliance 
with our desire, set upon any particular, and then 
appearing preferable good, till we have duly ex- 
amined it. Locke. 

Though it be incumbent on parents to provide 
for their children, yet this debt to their children 
does not quite cancel the score due to their 
parents ; but only is made by nature preferable to 
it. Locke. 

Almost every man in our nation is a politician, 
and hath a scheme of his own, which he thinks 
preferable to that of any other, Addison, F'recholder. 

Even in such a state as this, the pleasures of 
virtue would be superior to those of vice, and 
justly preferable. Atterbury. 


PRE FERABLENESS.f 2. 5. [from prefer- 


able.] The state of being preferable. 
My purpose is not to measure or weigh the 


preferableness of several vocations. 
W. Mountague, Dev. Ess. P.i. (1648,) p. 121. 


PrerEeRaBLy. adv. [from preferable.) In 


preference; in such a manner as to 
prefer one thing to another. 


How came he to chuse a comick preferably to 
the tragick poets ; or how comes he to chuse Plau- 
tus preferably to Terence ? Dennis. 


Pre'FERENce. n.s. [ preference, Fr. from 


prefer.] 


1. The act of preferring ; estimation of one 


thing above another; election of one 
rather than another. 

Tt gives as much due to good works, as is con- 
sistent with the grace of the gospel; it gives as 
much preference to divine grace, as is consistent 
with the precepts of the gospel. Sprat. 

Leave the criticks on either side, to contend 
about the preference due to this or that sort of 
poetry. Dryden. 

We find in ourselves a. power to begin or forbear 
several actions of our minds and motions of our 
bodies, barely by a thought or preference of the 
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mind, ordering the doing, or not doing such a par- 
icular action. Locke. 

The several musical instruments in the hands of 
the Apollos, Muses, and Fauns, might give light 
to the dispute for preference between the ancient 
and modern musick. Addison. 

A secret pleasure touch’d Athena’s soul 
To see the preference due to sacred age 
Regarded. Pope, Odyssey. 

The Romanists were, used to value the latter 
equally with the former, or even to give them the 
preference. Waterland. 

2. With to before the thing postponed. 

This passes with his soft admirers, and gives 
him the preference to Virgil. Dryden. 

It directs one, in preference to, or with neglect 
of the other, and thereby either the continuation or 
change becomes voluntary. Locke. 

3. With above. 

I shall give an account of some of those appro- 
priate and discriminating notices wherein the 
human body differs, and hath preference above the 
most perfect brutal nature. Hale. 

4, With before. 

Herein is evident the visible discrimination be- 
tween the human nature, and its preference before 
it. Hale. 

5. With over. 

The knowledge of things alone gives a value to 
our reasonings, and preference to one man’s know- 
ledge over another. Locke. 

PREFE'RMENT. x. s. [from prefer. ] 
1. Advancement to a higher station. 
T’ll move the king 
To any shape of thy preferment, such 
As thou’lt desire. Shakspeare, Cyinbe 

Tf you hear of that blind traitor, 

Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. Shaks. 

Princes must by a vigorous exercise of that law, 
make it every man’s interest and honour to culti- 
vate religion and virtue, by rendering vice a dis- 
grace, and the certain ruin to preferment or pre- 
tensions, Swift. 

2. A place of honour or profit. 
All preferments should be placed upon fit men. 
L’ Estrange. 

The mercenary and inconstant crew of the 
hunters after preferment, whose designs are always 
seen through. Davenant. 

3. Preference; act of preferring. Not in 
use. 

All which declave a natural preferment of the 
one unto the motion before the other. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Prere’Rrer.f 2. s. [from prefer.] One 
who prefers. 

This admonition finding small entertaiment, 
the authors: or chief preferrers thereof being im- 
prisoned, out cometh the second admonition. 

Bp. Bancroft, Dangerous Posit. B. 3. ch. 1. 
To PREFIYGURATE. »v. a. [pre and 
Jiguro, Lat.] To shew by an antecedent 
representation. 
Prericura tion. n. s. [from prefigurate. | 
Antecedent representation. 

The same providence that hath wrought the one, 
will work the other; the former being pledges, as 
well as prefigurations of the latter. Burnet, Theo. 

The variety of prophecies and prefigwrations had 
their punctual accomplishment im the author of 
this institution. Norris. 


Prerrcurative.* adj. [from prejigu- 
rate.| Exhibiting by antecedent re- 
presentation. 


‘All the sacrifices of old instituted by God, we 
may affirm to have been chiefly preparatory unto, 
and. prefigurative of, this most true and, perfect 
sacritice, Barrow, vol. ii, S. 27. 

The prefigurative atonement made by the 
sprinkling of blood. 

Bp. Horne, Lett, on Infidelity, I 11. 
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To Preri’cure. v.a. [ pre and jiguro, 
Lat.] To exhibit by antecedent repre- 
sentation. 

What the Old Testament hath, the very same 
the New containcth ; but that which lieth there, 
as under a shadow, is here brought forth into the 
open sun; things there prefigwred are here per- 
formed. Hooker. 

Such piety, so chaste use of God’s day, 

That what we turn to feast, she turn’d to pray, 

And did prefigure here in devout taste, 

The rest of her high sabbath, which shall last. 
Donne- 

If slame superadded to loss, and both met to- 
gether as the sinner’s portion here, perfectly pre- 
figuring the two saddest ingredients in hell, depriv- 
ation of the blissful vision, and confusion of face, 
cannot prove efficacious to the mortifying of vice, 
the church doth give over the patient. Hammond. 


To PREFYNE.} v. a. [prefiner, Fr. pre- 
Jfinio, Lat.] To limit beforehand. 

He, in his immoderate desires, prefined unto 
himself three years, which the great monarchs of 
Rome could not perform in so many hundreds. 

Knolles. 

Giving them a name, prefining their number, 
and declaring their office. 

Potter on the Num. 666, p. 88. 
PREFINITION.* x. s. [prefinitio, Lat.] 
Previous limitation. 

God hath encompassed all the kingdoms of the 
earth with a threefold restraint; to wit, a limit- 
ation of their powers; a circumscription of their 
bounds; and a prefinition of their periods. 

Fotherby, Atheom. (1622;) p. 270. 
To PREFYX. v. a. [ prefigo, Lat.] 
1. To appoint beforehand. 

At the prefix’d hour of her awaking, 

Came J to take her from her kindred’s vault. 
Shakspeare. 

A time prefix, and think of me at last! Sandys. 

Its inundation constantly increaseth the seventh 
day of June; wherein a larger form of speech 
were safer, than that which punctually prefixeth a 
constant day. Brown. 

Booth’s forward valour only serv’d to show, 
He durst that duty pay we all did owe: 

The attempt was fair; but heaven’s prefired hour 
Not come. Dryden. 
2. To settle ; to establish. 

Because I would prefix some certain boundary 
between them, the old statutes end with king Ed- 
ward ITI., the new or later statutes begin with king 
Edward IIT. Hale, Law of England. 

These boundaries of species are as men, and not 
as nature makes them, if there are in nature any 
such prefixed bounds. Locke. 


3. To put before another thing: as, he 
prefixed an advertisement to his book. 


Previx. n.s. [ prafixum, Lat.] Some 
particle put before a word, to vary its 
signification. 

In the Hebrew language the noun has its prefixa 
and affixa, the former to signify some few rela- 
tions, and the latter to denote the pronouns pos- 
sessive and relative. Clarke. 

It is a prefix of augmentation to many words in 
that language. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Prerrxion. xn. s. [prefixion, Fr. from 
prefiz.] ‘The act of prefixing. Dict. 

To Prero’RM. v.a. [preand form.] To 
form beforehand. Not in use. 

If you consider the true cause, 
Why all these things change, from their ordinance, 
Their natures, and preformed faculties, 
To monstrous quality ; why you shall find, 
That heaven made them instruments of fear 
Unto some monstrous state. Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 
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By the prefulgency of his excellent worth and 
merit, St. Peter had the first place. 
Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 


Pre’GNasBLe.* adj. [ prenable, Fr.] Ex- 
pugnable; that may be forced, or won 
by force; that may be overcome. Not 
in use. Cotgrave, and Cockeram. 

PrEGNANCE.* n. s. {from pregnant.] 


1. State of being impregnated. 
At the time of her conception and pregnance. 
Young on Idolatry. Corrupt. ii. 71. 
2. Inventive power. 

I cannot but admire the ripeness and the preg- 
nance of his native treachery, endeavouring to be 
more a fox than his wit will suffer him. 

Milton, Colasterion. 


Pru/GNANcy. 7. s. [from pregnant. ] 


1. The state of being with young. 

The breast is encompassed with ribs, and the 
belly left free for respiration ; and in females, for 
that extraordinary extension in the time of their 
pregnancy. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Fertility ; fruitfulness; inventive power ; 
acuteness. 

He was sent to school, where his pregnancy was 
advantaged by more than paternal care and in- 
dustry. Fell. 

Pregnancy is made a tapster, and hath his quick 
wit wasted in giving reckonings. Shaks. Hen. IV. 

This writer, out of the pregnancy of his inven- 
tion, hath found out an old way of insinuating the 
grossest reflections under the appearance of ad- 
monitions. Swift, Miscell. 


PRE’GNANT.} adj. [ pregnant, Fr. preg- 
nans, Lat. | 


1. Teeming; breeding. 
Thou, 
Dove-like, sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, 
And mad’st it pregnant. Milton, P. L. 

His town, as fame reports, was built of old 
By Danae, pregnant with almighty gold. Dryden. 

Through either ocean, foolish man! 

That pregnant word sent forth again, 
Might to a world extend each atom there, 
For every drop call forth a sea, a heaven for ev’ry 
star. Prior. 
9. Fruitful ; fertile; impregnating. 

All these in their pregnant causes mixt. 

Milton, P. L. 

Call the floods from high, to rush amain 
With pregnant streams, to swell the teeming grain. 

Dryden. 
3. Full of consequence. 
_ These knew not the just motives and pregnant 
grounds with which I thought myself furnished. 
' King Charles. 

An egregious and pregnant instance how far 
virtue surpasses ingenuity. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

© detestable passive obedience! did I ever 
imagine I should become thy votary in so pregnant 
an instance ! Arbuthnot. 

4, Evident; plain; clear; full, An obso- 
lete sense. 

This granted, as it is a most pregnant and un- 
fore’d position, who stands so eminent in the de- 
gree of this fortune as Cassio? a knave very 
voluble. Shakspeare, Othello. 

Were’t not that we stand up against them all, 
*Twere pregnant, they should square between 

themselves. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
5. Easy to produce or to admit any thing. 

A most poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows, 
Who by the art of known and feeling sorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shaks. K. Lear. 

6. Free; kind. Obsolete. 

My matter hath no voice, but to your own most 

pregnant and youchsafed ear, Shaks. Tw. Night. 


Preru'Loency.* x. s. [prefulgens, Lat.] |'7. Ready ; dexterous ; witty ; apt. This is 
Superiour brightness, found in our old lexicography; and 
; 20 


PRE 


perhaps the preceding passage from 
Twelfth Night belongs to this meaning. 
How pregnant sometimes his replies are! a 
happiness that often madness hits on, which reason 
and sanity could not so prosperously be delivered_ 
of. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 


Pre’GNANTLy. adv. [from pregnant.] 


1. Fruitfully. 


2. Fully; plainly; clearly. 


A thousand moral paintings I can shew, 
That shall demonstrate these quick blows of fortune 
More pregnanily than words. Shaks. Timon. 
The dignity of this office among the Jews is so 
pregnantly set forth in Holy Writ, that it is un- 
questionable; kings and priests are mentioned 
together. South. 
To Pre’ GRAVATE.* v. a. [ pregravo, Lat. ] 
To bear down; to depress. 
The clog, that the body brings with it, cannot 
but pregravate and trouble the soul in all her per- 
formances, Bp. Hall, Invis. World, B. 2. § 1. 


PrREGUSTA’TION.— 2.5. [pre and gusto, 


Lat.] The act of tasting before another. 

In the actual exercise of prayer, by which she so 
often anticipated heaven by pregustation. 

Dr. Walker’s Ch. of Lady Warwick, (1678,) p.117. 
To PreInstRUCT.* va. [ pre and in- 
struct.| To instruct previously. 

Asif Plato had been preinstructed by men of 
the same spirit with the Apostle. 

More, Conj. Cabb. p. 204. 

They are by him as the elder and better cour- 
tier, coming out of the school of Guarini, pre- 
instructed to approach your Royal Highness, if 
not without rusticity, yet without irreverence. 

Fanshaw, Past. Fido, Ep. Dedic. 

To PREJU’DGE. v. a. [prejuger, Fr. 

pre and judico, Lat.] To determine any 

question beforehand ; generally to con- 
demn beforehand, 

If he stood upon his own title of the house of 
Lancaster, he knew it was condemn’d in parlia- 
ment, and prejudged in the common opinion of the 
realm, and that it tended to the disinherison of the 
line of York. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

The child was strong and able, though born in 
the eighth month, which the physicians do pre- 

judge. Bacon. 

The cause is not to be defended or patronized 
by names, but arguments, much less to be pre- 
judged or blasted by them. Hammond. 

The committee of council hath prejudged the 
whole case, by calling the united sense of both 
houses of parliament an universal clamour. Swift. 

Some action ought to be entered, lest a greater 
cause should be injured and prejudged thereby. 

Ayliffes 

PREJU DGEMENT.* 7.5. [ prejugement, Fr. 

from prejudge.| Judgement without 
examination. 

_It is not free and impartial inquiry that we de- 
precate, it is hasty and arrogant prejwdgement; our 
warnings are not addressed to those who pursue 
with patience, modesty, and candour, the fair de- 
ductions of reason, but to such as without patience, 
modesty, or candour, are given not to inquiry but 
ehange. It is against those I caution you, who 
allow nothing to authority, but every thing to what 
they call reason; who despise the conclusions of 

’ wisdom, confirmed by the experience of ages, when 
they militate against those crude conceptions and 
narrow views which a weak understanding, acting 
upon a small stock of knowledge, mocks with the 
respectable name of judgement. 

Bp. of Killaloe, (Knox,) Two Serm. p. 89. 
Presupicacy.* n.s. [from prejudicate.] 
Prepossession ; prejudice. 

I, desiring somewhat to inform myself of the 
Turkish nation, would not sit down with a book- 
knowledge thereof ; but rather receive it from ming 


PRE 


own eye, not dazzled with any affection, prejudi- 
cacy, or mist of education. 
Blount, Voyage to the Levant, p. 8. 

To PREJUDICATE.Y v. a. [ pre and judico, 

Lat.] To determine beforehand to dis- 
advantage. 
Neither must it prejudicate anye other man’s. 
righte or title. 
Martin, Marr. of Priests, (1554,) N. iv. 
Our dearest friend 
Prejudicates the business, and would seem 
To haye us make denial. Shakspeare. 
The fault of the father may prejudicate the son’s: 
right, althougl: he had no part in the fault. 
Hayward, Answ.to Doleman, ch. 7. 

Are you, in favour of his person, bent 
Thus to prejudicate the innocent ? Sandys. 

To PresuDICATE.* v.n. To forma judge- 
ment without examination. 

A mind most prejudiced with a prejudicating 

~ humour. Sidney, Def. of Poesy 

To be so caught in a prejudicating weakness, 
as to condemn that for lewd, which these elect ser- 
vants of Christ commended for lawful. 

Milton, Judg. of M. Bucer on Divorce. 

Presu’DIcATE.f adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed by prejudice; formed befere 
examination. 

It is forestalled with such a number of preju- 
dicate opinions, as it is made unprofitable. 

Bacon, on the Controv, of the Ch. of Eng. 

This rule of casting away all our former preju- 
dicate opinions, is not proposed to any of us to- 
be practised at once as subjects or christians, but 
merely as philosophers. Watts. 

2. Prejudiced ; prepossessed by opinions. 

T would repent me, were it not too late ; 
Were not the angry world prejudicate / 
Bp. Hall, Sat. vi.1. 

Their works will be embraced by most that un- 
derstand them, and their reasons enforce belief 
from prejudicate readers. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Presupica’Tion.f x, s. [from prejudicate.]. 
The act of judging without examination. 

Sherwood. 

PREJU DICATIVE.* adj. [from prejudicate.] 
Forming an opinion or decision without 
examination. 

A thing as ill beseeming philosophers, as hasty 
prejudicative sentence political judges. 

More, Infin. of Worlds, (1647,) Pref. 

PREJUDICE. x. s. [ prejudice, Fr. preju- 
dicium, Lat.] 

1. Prepossession ; judgement formed be- 
forehand without examination. It is 
used for prepossession in favour of any 
thing or against it. It is sometimes 
used with to before that which the pre- 
judice is against, but not properly. 

The king himself frequently considered more the 
person who spoke, as he was in his prejudice, than 
the counsel itself that was given, Clarendon. 

My comfort is, that their manifest prejudice to 
my cause will render their judgment of less au- 
thority. Dryden. 

There is an unaccountable prejudice to project- 
ors of all kinds, for which reason, when I talk of 
practising to fly, silly people think me an owl for 
my pains, Addison. 

2. Mischief; detriment; hurt ; injury. This 
sense is only accidental or consequen- 
tial; a bad thing being called a prejudice, 
only because prejudice is commonly a 
bad thing, and is not derived from the 

_ original or etymology of the word: it 
were therefore better to use it less; 
perhaps prejudice ought never to be ap- 
plied to any mischief, which does not 
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imply some partiality or prepossession. 
In some of the following examples its 
impropriety will be discovered. 
I have not spake one the least word, 
That might be prejudice of her present state, 
Or touch of her good person, Shaks, Hen. VIII. 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him some prejudice ; for from this league 
Peep’d harms that menac’d him. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
Factions carried too high and too violently, is 
a sign of weakness in princes, and much to the 
prejudice of their authority and business. Bacon. 
How plain this abuse is, and what prejudice it 
does to the understanding of the sacred Scriptures. 
Locke. 
A prince of this character will instruct us by his 
example, to fix the unsteadiness of our politicks ; 
or by his conduct hinder it from doing us any pre- 
Jjudice. Addison. 
To Pre’supice. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
I. To prepossess with unexamined opi- 
nions ; to fill with prejudices. 
Half pillars wanted their expected height, 
And roofs imperfect prejudic’d the sight. Prior. 
Suffer not any beloved study to prejudice your 
mind, so far as to despise all other learning, 
Watts. 


2. To obstruct or injure by prejudices. 


previously raised. 

Companies of learned men, be they never so 
great and reverend, are to yield unto reason; the 
weight whereof is no whit prejudiced by the simpli- 
city of his person, which doth alledge it. Hooker. 

Neither must his example, done without the book, 
prejudice that which is well appointed in the book, 
Whitgift. 
Iam not to prejudice the cause of my fellow- 
poets, though I abandon my own defence. Dryd. 
3. To injure ; to hurt; to diminish ; to im- 
pair; to be detrimental to. This sense, 
as in the noun, is often improperly ex- 
tended to meanings that have no relation 


PREJUDI'CIALNESS. 7. S. 


3. Bishops. 


PRE 


A state of great prosperity, as it exposes us to 
various temptations, so it is often prejudicial to us, 
in that it swells the mind with undue thoughts. 

Atterbury. 
[from prejudi- 
cial.| ‘The state of being prejudicial ; 
mischievousness. 


Pre‘Lacy. x. s. [from prelate. ] 
1. The dignity or post ofa prelate or eccle- 


siastick of the highest order. 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices ; 
as that of the pontificate, a patriarchship, an arch- 
bishoprick and bishoprick. Ayliffe, Parergon. 


2. Episcopacy, the order of bishops. 


The presbyter, puff’d up with spiritual pride, 
Shall on the necks of the lewd nobles ride, 
His brethren damn, the civil power defy, 
And parcel out republick prelacy. Dryden. 

How many are there, that call themselves pro- 
testants, who put prelacy and popery together as 
terms conyertible ! Swrft. 
Collectively. 

Divers of the reverend prelacy, and other most 
judicious men, have especially bestowed their pains 
about the matter of jurisdiction. Hooker, Dedicat. 


PRE‘LATE. x. s. [prelat, Fr. prelatus, 


Lat.] An ecclesiastick: of the highest 


order and dignity. 

It beseemed not the person of so grave a prelate, 
to be either utterly without counsel, as the rest 
were, or in a common perplexity to shew himself 
alone secure. Hooker. 

Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a predate. 
Shakspeare» 

The archbishop of Vienna, a reverend prelate, 
said one day to king Lewis XI. of France, — Sir, 
your mortal enemy is dead, what time duke Charles 
of Burgundy was slain. Bacon. 

Yet Munster’s prelate ever be accurst, 

In whom we seek the German faith in vain. 
Dryden. 


to the original sense: who can read with | Pre’Laresuip.* n.s. [from prelate.] Of- 


patience of an ingredient that prejudices 
a medicine ? 

The strength of that law is such, that no parti- 
cular nation can lawfully prejudice the same by 
any their several laws and ordinances, more than a 
man by his private resolutions, the law of the whole 
commonwealth wherein he liveth. Hooker. 

The Danube rescu’d, and the empire say’d, 
Say, is the majesty of verse retriev’d ? 

And would it prejudice thy softer vein, 
To sing the princes, Louis and Eugene? Prior. 

To this is added a vinous bitter, warmer in the 
composition of its ingredients than the watery infu- 
sion ; and, as gentian and lemon-peel make a bitter 
of so grateful a flavour, the only care required in 
this composition was to chuse such an addition as 
might not prejudice it. London Dispensatory. 

PREJUDICIAL, adj. [ prejudiciable, Fr. from 
prejudice. | 

1. Obstructed by means of opposite pre- 
possessions. 

” Tis a sad irreverence, without due consideration, 
to look upon the actions of princes with a preju- 
dicial eye. Holyday. 

2. Contrary; opposite. 

What one syllable is there, in all this, prejudicial 

any way to that which we hold ? Hooker, 
3. Mischievous; hurtful; injurious ; detri- 

mental. This sense is improper. See 

PREJUDICE, noun and verb. 

His going away the next morning with all his 
troops, was most prejudicial and most ruinous to 
the king’s affairs. Clarendon. 

One of the young ladies reads, while the others 
are at work ; so that the learning of the family is 
not at all prejudicial to its manufactures. 

Addison, Guardian, 


PRELA‘TICAL.T 
PRELA TICK. 


fice of a prelate. 
Superiorities and prelateships. 
Harmar, Transl. of Beza, (1587,) p. 168. 
adj. (from prelate.] Re- 
lating to prelate or pre- 
lacy. Dr. Johnson notices only prelati- 
cal, and that without any example. A 
learned correspondent has expressed to 
me an opinion, that this adjective has 
not been used except in an invidious 
way; of which usage Milton affords many 
examples. But the word was certainly 
employed, and in Milton’s time too, in 
its dignified and proper sense. 
A prelatical superintendency, or episcopacy. 
Bp. Morton, Episcopacy Asserted, ch. 5. § 5. 
Such of the prelatick party, as are in love with 
present pomp and power, will be averse unto me, 
because I pare so deep. 
Sir E. Dering’s Speeches, p. 161. 
Still galling and vexing the prelatical Pharisees. 
Milton, Apol. for Smectymnuus. 
We hold it no more to be the badge and bul- 
wark of religion, than the popish or prelaticat 
courts, or the Spanish Inquisition. 
; Milton, Obs. on the Art of Peace. 


PRELA‘TICALLY.* adv. [from prelatical.] 


With reference to prelates. 
This is as much as any prelatically minded man. 
could either say, or wish to be said. 
Bp. Morton, Episc. Ass. ch. 2. § 2. 
A sort of formal outside men prelatically addicted. 
Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B, 2. 


Preva’rion.} n.s. [prelatus, Lat.] Pre- 


ference; setting of one above the other.. 


PRE 


To reproach the Roman church for this idola- 
trous corrivalry, or rather prelation, of the Virgin 
in religious worship before Christ. 

More, on the Sev. Churches, Pref. 

The affection and prelation of their parents, 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2. 

In case the father left only daughters, they 
equally succeeded as in co-partnership, without 
any prelation or preference of the eldest daughter 
to a double portion. Hale. 

PrevLatist.* n.s. [from prelate.] One 
who supported prelacy. A word for- 
merly used in an invidious way, as pre- 
latick and prelatical were. See PRE- 
LATICAL. 

The preacher was as great a prelatist as any, 
whom unkind or jealous brethren have ever blasted 
under that title. 

Pref. to Dr. Steward’s Serm. at Paris, (1659). 

PRE LATURE. n. s. [ prelatura, Lat. 

Pre‘LATURESHIP. { prelature, Fr.) The 
state or dignity of a prelate. Dict. 

Pre‘Laty-* nis. [from prelate.] Episco- 
pacy. 

Other profound clerks of late greatly, as they 
conceive, to the advancement of prelaty, are so 
earnestly meting out the Lydian proconsular Asia, 
to make good the prime metropolis of Ephesus. 

Milton, Rea. of Ch. Gov. Pref. 

To PRELECT.* »v.. [prelectus, pre- 
lego, Lat. ] To discourse; to read a 
lecture. 

I dare not in this assembly, in which I see my- 
self surrounded by so many of the masters of phy- 
siology, attempt a particular exposition of the ana- 
tomical imagery of this extraordinary text; lest I 
should seem not to have taken warning by the 
contempt which fell on that conceited Greek, who 

_ had the vanity to prelect upon the military art before 
the conquerors of Asia. Bp. Horsley, Serm. (1789.) 


Pretr’crion.f 2. 8. [prelectio, Lat.] 
Reading ; lecture ; discourse. 

He that is desirous to prosecute these asystata 
or infinitude, let him resort to the prelections of 
Faber. Hale. 

Bishop Sanderson hath writ of the obligation of 
oaths, especially in his third prelection. 

Puller, Mod. of the Ch. of Eng. p. 195. 
Prevector.* x. s. [ prelector, Lat.] A 
reader; a lecturer. 

Their so famous a prelectowr doth teach. 

Sheldon, Mir. of Antichrist, p. 38. 
If his reproof be private, or with the cathedrated 
authority of a prelector or publick reader. 
Whitlock, Mann. of the Eng. p. 385. 
Previpa’TION.} x. s. [from prelibo, Lat.] 
Taste beforehand; effusion previous to 
tasting. 

The firm belief of this, in an innocent soul, is a 
high prelibation of those eternal joys. 

More, Div. Dialogues. 

He assuredly knows from the prelibation of eter- 
nal life, which he hath had in this world, that then 
all tears shall bé wiped away from his eyes. 

Smith on Old Age, p. 200. 

Rich prelibation of consummate joy. 

Young, Night Th. 9. 

Pretiminary. adj. [preliminaire, Fr. 

pre limine, Lat.] Previous; introduc- 
tory ; proemial. 

My master needed not the assistance of that pre- 
liminary poet to prove his claim ; his own majestic 
mien discovers him to be the king. Dryden. 


PreL(MInaARy. 2. s. Something previous ; 
preparatory act. Preparation, prepar- 


ative. 
The third consists of the ceremonies of the oath 
“on both sides, and the preliminaries to the combat. 
; Notes on Ihad, 
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PRE/LUDE. 2.s. [ prelude, Fr. prelu- 


dium, Lat.] 


1. Some short flight of musick played be- 


fore a full concert. 
My weak essay 
But sounds a prelude, and points out their prey. 
; Young. 


2. Something introductory; something 


that only shews what is to follow. 
To his infant arms oppose 
His father’s rebels and his brother’s foes ; 
Those were the preludes of his fate, 
That form’d his manhood, to subdue 
The hydra of the many-headed hissing crew. 
Dryden. 
The last Georgick was a good prelude to the 
ZEneis, and very well shewed what the poet could 
do in the description of what was really great. 
Addison. 


One concession to a man is but a prelude to an- | 


other. Richardson, Clarissa. 

To PretuDEt v. 2. [preluder, Fr. pre- 
ludo, Lat.] To serve as an introduction ; 
to be previous to; to make introduc- 
tion. 

Either songster holding out their throats, 

And folding up their wings, renew’d their notes, 
As if, all-day, preluding to the fight, 
They only had rehears’d, to sing by night. 

: Dryden. 

Eustathius observes, that Priam preludes to his 
words by actions expressive of misery. 

Pope, Note on Hom. Il. yi. 

So love preluding plays at first with hearts, 
And after wounds with deeper piercing darts. 

Congreve. 
To Preiv’pE.* v.a. To play before. See 
the first sense of PRELUDE. 

Tf the organist preludes an anthem of praise or 
thanksgiving, a spirited movement is certainly in 
its place, if kept within the limits which dignitied 
exultation would prescribe. 

Mason on Ch. Musick, p. 63. 


PreLuper.* n.s. [from prelude.} One 


who plays an extemporary introduction 
to a regular piece of musick. 

The fugue—has a merit peculiar to itself, 
which is never so fully perceived as when executed 
on the organ by an extempore performer, pro- 
vided he has all the requisites of invention, science, 
and execution, which Rousseau requires in a good 
preluder. Mason on Ch. Musick, p. 60. 


Pretv pious. adj. [from prelude.] Pre- 
vious ; introductory. 


That’s but a preludious bliss, 
‘Two souls pickeering in a kiss. Cleaveland. 


PRELUDIUM.{ n.s. (Latin.] Pre- 
lude. 
They are very modest; ’tis a fine preludiwm. 
Beaum. and Fl. Rule a Wife. 
His usual songs are certain catches and roun- 
delayes, much after the manner of the French 
braules; you would take him verily to be a mon- 
sieur of Paris, if you heard but his preludiwms. 
Parth. Sacra, (1633,) p. 139. 
We shall be sufficiently instructed in this pre- 
ludium or introduction to repentance. 
Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p» 56. 
With these preludiums is he brought to the last 
scene of mockery and cruelty. Sowth, Serm. v. 81. 
This Menelaus knows, expos’d to share 
With me the rough preludiwm of the war. Dryden. 
Prewvu‘sivs. adj. [from prelude.]  Pre- 
vious; introductory ; proemial, 
The clouds 
Softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow. 
Thomson. 


Prexv’sory.* adj. [from prelude.] Intro- 
ductory ; previous. 


PRE 


A precursory or prelusory judgement of the 
great judgement of Christ. Bacon. 
These are but the prelusory lighter brandishings 

of these swords. Hammond, Works, iv. 470. 
When the parents have at home grounded their 
children in these prelusory rudiments, they send 
them toschool. L. Addison, State of the Jews, p. 84. 
PREMATURE. adj. [ prematuré, Freach ; 
prematurus, Lat.] Ripe too soon; 
formed before the time; too early; too 
soon said, believed, or done; too hasty. 
Tis hard to imagine, what possible consider- 
ation should persuade him to repent, till he depo- 
sited that premature persuasion of his being in 
Christ. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
PREMATURELY. adv. [from premature. | 
Too early; too soon; with too hasty 


ripeness. 
PREMATURENESS.} (7. 8. [prematurité, 
PREMATU RITY. French, from pre- 


mature.| Too great haste; unseason- 
able earliness. Sherwood. 

We must recur to the vigorous prematurity of 
Chatterton’s understanding. It was not in books 
only that this boy shewed his amazing intuition 
and comprehension. He looked on life with the 
same penetrating and pervading eye. 

Warton, Rowiey Eng. p. 87. 

To PREME’DITATE. v. a. [ premeditor, 

Lat. premediter, Fr.] To contrive or 

form beforehand; to conceive before- 
hand. 

Where I have come, great clerks have purposed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes. Shake. 

With words premeditated thus he said. Dryden. 

To PrReMEDITATE, v.72. To have formed 
in the mind by previous meditation ; to 
think beforehand. 

Of themselves they were rude, and knew not so 
much as how to premeditate; the spirit gave them 
speech and eloquent utterance. Hooker, Iccl. Pol. 

PreMEDITATE.* adj. [from the verb.] 
Contrived beforehand; prepense. 

He said to me, he never improved his-interest 
at court to do a _premeditate mischief to other per- 
sons. Burnet, Life of Rochester, p. 14. 

PREMEDITATELY.* adv. [from premedi- 
tate.| With premeditation. 

He that premeditately cosens one. 

Feltham, Res. ii. 62. 

In all the number of laws passed with regard to 
the plantations, the words which distinguish re- 
yenue laws, specifically as such, were, I think, 
premeditately avoided. ‘ 

Burke, Sp. on American Taxation. 

PREMEDITA’TION. 7. 8. [ praemeditatio, 

Lat. premeditation, Fr. from premedi- 
tate.| Act of meditating beforehand. 

Ave all th’ unlook’d-for issue of their bodies 
To take their rooms ere I can place myself, 

A cold premeditation for my purpose ? Shaks. 

Hope is a pleasant premeditation of enjoyment, 
as when a dog expects, till his master has done 
picking of the bone. More, Antid. against Atheism. 

He, amidst the disadvantage of extempore 
against premeditation, dispelled with ease and per- 
fect clearness all the sophisms that had been 
brought against him. Feil. 

Verse is not the effect of sudden thought; but 
this hinders not, that sudden thought may be re- 
presented in verse, since those thoughts must be 
higher than nature can raise without premeditation. 

Drydér on Dram. Poetry. 
To Premy Rit. v. a. [ premereor, Latin. | 
To deserve before. 

They did not forgive Sir John Hotham, who 

had so much premerited of them. ing Charles. 


Preices. n. s. [ primitia, Lat. premices, 
Fr.] First fruits, 


thd 


PRE 
A charger, yearly filled with fruits, was offered 


to the gods at their festivals, as the premices or first 
gatherings. Dryden. 


PREMIER. adj. [French.] First ; chief. 


The Spaniard challengeth the premier place, in 
regard of his dominions. Camden, Rem. 
Thus families like realms, with equal fate, 
Are sunk by premier ministers of state. Swift. 


PreMier.* n.s. A principal minister of 


state; the prime minister. 

He makes him not only his premier in tempo- 
rals, but his vicegerent in spirituals, with conse- 
quences no less dangerous to his own royal person 
and authority than to the interest and security of 
church and state. 

: Hildrop, Cont. of the Clergy, (1789,) p. 61. 
To PREMISE. ». a. [premissus, Lat.] 
1. To explain previously; to lay down 

premises. 

The apostle’s discourse here is an answer upon 
a ground taken ; he premiseth, and then infers. 
Burnet. 
I premise these particulars, that the reader may 
know I enter upon it as a very ungrateful task. 
Addison. 
9. To send before the time. Not in use. 
O let the vile world end, 
And the premised flames of the last day 
Knit earth and heaven together. Shaks. Hen. VI. 
To Premrse.* v.n. To make antece- 


dent propositions. 
I must premise with three circumstances. Swift. 
PreMises.f x.s. [ premissa, Lat. pre- 
misses, Fr. | ni 
1. Propositions antecedently supposed or 
proved. 

They infer upon the premises, that as great dif- 
ference as commodiously may be, there should be 
in all outward ceremonies between the people of 
God and them which are not his people. Hooker. 

This is so regular an inference, that whilst the 
premises stand firm, it is impossible to shake the 
conclusion. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

She study’d well the point, and found 
Her foes’ conclusions were not sound, 

From premises erroneous brought, 
And therefore the deduction’s nought. 
Swift, Miscell. 
9, In law language, houses or lands. 

Possession could not be acquired without both 
an actual intention to possess, and an actual seisin 
or entry into the premises, or part of them in the 
name of the whole, Blackstone. 

Preiss. 2. s. [premissum, Latin. ] An- 
tecedent proposition. This word is rare 
in the singular. 

They know the major or minor, which is im- 
plied, when you pronounce the other premiss and 
the conclusion. Watts. 

Premium. n.s. [ premium, Lat.|] Some- 
thing given to inyite a loan ora bargain, 

No body cares to make loans upon a new pro- 
ject; whereas men never fail to bring in their 
money upon a land-tax, when the premiwm or in- 
terest allowed them is suited to the hazard they 

. Tun. Addison, Freeholder. 

People were tempted to lend, by great pre- 
miums and large interest ; and it concerned them 
to preserve that government, which they had trusted 
with theif money. Swift, Miscell. 

ToPREMO‘’NISH.¥ v.a. [premoneo, Lat, ] 
_ To warn or admonish beforehand. 
Of these hath our loving Lord premonished us 
_ in this heavenly work of his. 
i Bale on the Rev. P.i. (1550,) A. 8. b. 
We exhort you, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to have in remembrance into how high a 
dignity, and to how chargeable an office, ye be 
called ; that is to say the messengers, the watch- 
‘men, the pastors, and the stewards of the Lord ; 


_ to teach, to premonish, to feed, and provide for, 


—— the Lord’s family. Qf: for the Ordering of Priests. 
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I desire only to premonish you, that it is my re- 
solution. Bp. Sanderson on Promiss. Oaths, ii. § 1. 


PREMO’NISHMENT. 7. S. [from premonish.] 


Previous information. 
After these premonishments, I will come to the 
compartition itself. Wotton on Architecture. 
PremonrTion. 2. Ss. [from premonish.] 
Previous notice; previous intelligence. 
What friendly premonitions have been spent 
On your forbearance, and their vain event. 
Chapman. 
How great the force of such an erroneous per- 
suasion is, we may collect from our Saviour’s pre- 
monition to his disciples, when he tells them, that 
those who kijled them should think they did God 
service. Decay of Chr. Piety. 


PREMONtITORY. adj. [from pre and moneo, 
Latin.] Previously advising. 

PREMONSTRANTS.* x. 5s. [ Praemonstra- 
tenses, Latin.] Monks of Premontreé, in 
the Isle of France, commonly called 
white canons, who first came into Eng- 
land in the twelfth century. 


To PREMONSTRATE.T ». a. [pre and 
monstro, Lat.] To show beforehand. 

I am half persuaded that Wells also had their 
prophecies as well as Bath, and that this bishop 
was premonstrated (that I may not say predesti- 
nate) to give this great wound to this bishoprick. 

Sir J. Harington, Br. View of the Church, p. 111. 

Neither in the delivery of these things, though 
evidently true, do we presuppose any thing, as if 
we would gain men’s affections by stealth or flat- 
tery, but we premonstrate rather, that is, we de- 
duce one thing out of another continually, from 
the first principles of metaphysicks until we come 
to the last and least differences of things. 

Hartlib, Reform. of Schools, p. 51. 
PREMONSTRA’TION.* n. s. [from premon- 
strate.| Act of showing beforehand. 

If such demonstration was made for the begin- 
ning, then the like premonstration is to be looked 
for in the fulfilling. 

Shelford, Learned Discourses, p. 323. 

PREMUNTRE. n.s. (Latin. ] 

1. A writ in the common law, whereby a 
penalty is incurrable, as infringing some 
statute. 

Premunire is now grown a good word in our 
English laws, by tract of time ; and yet at first it 
was merely mistaken for premonire. 

Bramhall against Hobbes. 

2. The penalty so incurred. 

Wolsey incurred a premunire, forfeited his ho- 
nour, estate, and life, which he ended in great 
calamity. South. 

3. A difficulty; a distress. A low un- 
grammatical word. : 


To PREMUNITE.®* ».a. [premunio, Lat.] 
To guard against objection ; to fortify. 
For the better removing of the exception, which 
might minister any scruple, &c. I thought good 
to premunite the succeeding treatise with this pre- 
face. Fotherby’s Atheomastix, (1622,) Pref. 
PREMUNI'TION.| 2.5. [from To premu- 
nite.| An anticipation of objection. 
Premu’nitory.* adj. [from premunire.] 
Defining a penalty that may be incurred. 
The clergy were summoned by the premunitory 
clause. Hody’s Hist. of Convoc. (1701,) p. 402. 


To PRENOMINATE.F v. a. [preno- 
mino, Lat.| To forename. 
Think’st thou to catch my life so pleasantly, 
As to prenominate in nice conjecture 
Where thou wilt hit me dead? Shaks. Troil. & Cress. 
By these worthies prenominated hath learning 
been handed down from heaven to the Jews, from 
them to the Celts, Gauls, &c. 
Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. (1653,) p. 21. 


PRE 


PRENO’MINATE.* part. adj. 
verb.] Forenamed. 
Him you would sound, 
Having ever seen, in the prenominate crimes, 
The youth, you breathe of, guilty. Shaks. Hamlet. 
PRENOMINA TION. n. s. [pre and nomino, 
Lat.] The privilege of being named 
first. 

The watery productions should haye the preno- 
mination ; and they of the land rather derive their 
names, than nominate those of the sea. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

PRENOTION.} 1.5. [prenotion, Fr. pre 

and nosco, Lat.] Foreknowledge; pre- 
science. 

The hedgehog’s pretension of winds is so exact, 
that it stoppeth the north or southern hole of its 
nest, according unto prenotion of these winds en- 
suing. Brown. 

Hence that perpetual struggle to recover the 
lost region of light, that ardent thirst after truth 
and intellectual ideas, which the mind of man 
would neither seek to attain, nor rejoice in, nor 
know when attained, except she had some preno- 
tion or anticipation of them. 

Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 314. 

PRENSA’TION.* n. 5s.  [prensatus, from 

prenso, Lat. to catch hold of.] The act 
of seizing with violence. 

Historians complain, that within three ages after 
our Lord, commonly by ambitious prensations, by 
simoniacal corruptions, by political bandyings, by 
all; kinds of sinister ;ways, men crept into the pa- 
pacy. Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 

PRE’NTICE.7 x. s. [contracted, by col- 
loquial licence, from apprentice. Dr. 
Johnson.—It is a very old contraction; 
for Chaucer has prentis,in the present 
sense. | One bound to a master, in order 
to instruction in a trade. 

My accuser is my prentice, and when I did cor- 
rect him for his fault, he did vow upon his knees 
he would be even with me. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

PRE'NTICESHIP. n. Ss. [from prentice.] The 
servitude of an apprentice. 

He serv'd a prenticeship, who sets up shop, 
Ward try’d on puppies, and the poor his drop. 

Pope. 

PRENUNCIATION. n. s. [ prenuncio, Lat.] 
The act of telling before. Dict. 


PREOcCUPANCY. .s. [from preoccupate.] 
The act of taking possession before an- 
other. 


To PREO’CCUPATE. v. a. [ preoccuper, 
Fr. preoccupo; Lat. | 
| 1. To anticipate. 
Honour aspireth to death; grief flieth to it; 
and fear pre-occupyeth it. Bacon. 
9. To prepossess ; to fill with prejudices. 
That the model be plain without colours, lest 
the eye preoccupate the judgement. 
Wotton on Architecture. 
Preoccupa TION.f 2. s. [ preoccupation, 
Fr. from preoccupate.] 
1. Anticipation. 
To provide so tenderly by preoccupation, as no 
spider may suck poison out of a rose. 
Proceed. against Garnet, (1606,) Cec. 3. b. 
2. Prepossession. 
The remark which the vindicator makes on the 
supposed obscurity of one of our church articles, 


[from the 


(which from mere prejudice of education, and 
preoccupation of mind, he does not understand,) 
on the framers of the articles, on the venerable 
fathers of the Reformation, and on the conduct 
of the established church, deserves a much severer 
censure than I am disposed to pass on it. ; 

Bp.of Durham, (Barrington,) Serm. Charg. &c. p.423. 
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3. Anticipation of objection. 
As if, by way of preoccupation, he should have 
said; well, here you see your commission, this is 
your duty, these are your discouragements ; never 


seek for evasions from worldly afflictions ; this is | 


your reward, if you perform it; this is your doom 
if you decline it. South. 


To Preo’ccury.} ». a. 


1. To take previous possession of. 

Places where demons are enthroned or seated ; 
either having preoccupied such places of them- 
selves; or, brought thither by certain ceremonies 
and magical invocations, do as it were dwell there. 

Mede on Churches, p. 63- 
2. To prepossess ; to occupy by anticipa- 
tion or prejudices. 

J think it more respectful to the reader to leave 
something to reflections, than preoceupy his judge- 
ment. Arbuthnot. 

To PrEoOMINATE. v. a. [pre and ominor, 
Lat.] To prognosticate; to gather 
from omens any future event. 

Because many ravens were seen when Alex- 
ander entered Babylon, they were thought to pre- 
ominate his death. Brown. 

PreoPINion. n.s. [ pre and opinio, Lat.] 
Opinion antecedently formed; prepos- 
session. 

Diet holds no solid rule of selection; some, in 
indistinct voracity, eating almost any ; others, out 
of a timorous preopinion, refraining from very 
many things. Brown. 

Preo’prion.* n.s. [ pre and option.] The 
right of first choice. 

Agamemnon, as general, had the preoption of 
wwhat part of the booty he pleased. 

Stackhouse, Hist. of the Bible, vol. i. B.5. ch. 4, 


To PREORDA/IN. v. a. [pre and or- 
dain.| To ordain beforehand. 

Sin is the contrariety to the will of God, and if 
all things be preordained by God, and so demon- 
strated to be willed by him, it remains there is no 
such thing as sin. Hammond. 

Few souls preordain’d by fate, 
The race of gods have reach’d that envy’d state. 
Roscommon. 

PREO’RDINANCE. 7.5. [ pre and ordinance.} 

Antecedent decree; first decree. Not 

in use. 

These lowly courtesies 

Might stir the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn preordinance and first decree 

Into the law of children. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
PREO'RDINATE.* part. adj. [pre and ordi- 

nate.| Preordained. 

Am I of that virtue, that I maye resist against 
celestial influence, preordinate by providence di- 
vine ? Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 127. b. 

PreoRDINA TION.} 2.5. [from preordain.] 
The act of preordaining. 

Cities grow great and little, neither by fate, nor 
fortune, but by God’s preordination. 

Fotherby, Atheom. p. 278. 

Where we were when the foundations of the 
earth were laid, when the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy, 
He must answer who asks it; who understands 
entities of preordination and beings yet unbeing. 

Brown, Chr. Mor. iii. 25. 
PrEePARATE.* part. [ preparatus, Lat. } 
Prepared. Obsolete. 

For thee is preparate the eternal glory. 

Old Morality of Every Man. 

PREPARATION. 7. Ss. [ preparatio, Lat. 
preparation, Fr. from prepare.) 

1. The act of preparing or previously fit- 
ting any thing to any purpose. 


PRE 


Nothing hath proved more fatal to that due pre- 
paration for another life, than our unhappy mistake 
of the nature and end of this. 

Wake, Prepar. for Death. 
2, Previous measures. 

I will shew what preparations there were in na- 
ture for this dissolution, and after what manner it 
came to pass, Burnet. 

3. Ceremonious introduction. 

I make bold to press, with so little preparation, 
upon you. — You’re welcome. 

Shakspeare, M, W. of Windsor. 
4. The act of making or fitting by a regu- 
lar process. 

In the preparations of cookery, the most volatile 
parts of vegetables are destroyed. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
5. Any thing made by process of oper- 
ation. 

I wish the chymists had been more sparing, who 
magnify their preparations, inveigle the curiosity 
of many, and delude the security of most. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
6. Accomplishment ; qualification. Out of 
use. 

Sir John, you are a gentlemen of excellent 
breeding, authentick in your place and person, 
generally allowed for your many warlike, court- 
like, and learned preparations. Shakspeare. 

Prepa’Rative. adj. [ preparatif, Fr. from 
prepare.| Having the power of prepar- 
ing, qualifying, or fitting. 

Would men have spent toilsome days and 
watchful nights in the laborious quest of know- 
ledge preparative to this work. South. 

Preparative. x.s. [ preparatif, Fr. from 
repare. | 

1. That which has the power of preparing 

or previously fitting. 

They tell us the profit of reading is singular, 
in that it serveth for a preparative unto sermons. 

Hooker. 

My book of advancement of learning may be 
some preparative or key for the better opening of 
the instauration. Bacon. 

Resolvedness in sin can, with no reason, be 
imagined a preparative to remission. 

Decay of Chr. Piety. 

Though he judged the time of sickness an im- 
proper season for the great work of repentance ; 
yet he esteemed it a most useful preparative, the 
voice of God himself exhorting to it. Fell. 

Such a temper is a contradiction to repentance, 
as being founded in the destruction of those qua- 
lities, which are the only dispositions and prepar- 
atives to it. South. 

That which is done in order to some- 
thing else. 

The miseries which have ensued, may be yet, 
through thy mercy, preparalives to us of future 
blessings. K. Charles. 

What avails it to make all the necessary prepar- 
atives for our voyage, if we do not actually begin 
the journey ? Dryden. 
PREPA’RATIVELY. adv, [from preparative.] 

Previously ; by way of preparation. 

It is preparatively necessary to many useful 
things in this life, as to make a man a good phy- 
sician. Hale. 

Prepa’Rratory. adj. [ preparatoire, Fr.] 
1. Antecedently necessary. 

The practice of all these is proper to our condi- 
tion in this world, and preparatory to our happiness 
in the next. Tillotson. 

2. Introductory ; previous ; antecedent. 

Preparatory, limited, and formal interrogatories 
in writing preclude this way of occasional inter- 
rogatories. Fale. 

Rains were but preparatory; the violence of 
the deluge depended upon the disruption of the 
great abyss. Burnet. 
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To PREPA‘RE. v. a. [ preparo, Lat. pre- 
parer, Fr.) 

1. To fit for any thing; to adjust to any 
use; to make ready for any purpose. 

Patient Octavia, plough thy visage up 
With her prepared nails.  Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 

Prepare men’s hearts by giving them the grace 
of humility, repentance, and probity of heart. 

Hammond. 

Confound the peace establish’d, and prepare 

Their souls to hatred, and their hands to war. 
Dryden. 

Our souls, not yet prepar'd for upper light, 

Till doomsday wander in the shades of night. 
Dryden. 
The beams of light had been in vain display’d, 
Had not the eye been fit for vision made ; 
In vain the author had the eye prepar’d 
With so much skill, had not the light appear’d. 
Blackmore. 
2. To qualify for any purpose. 

Some preachers, being prepared only upon two 

or three points of doctrine, run the same round, 
Addison. 
3. To make ready beforehand. 

There he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they 
may prepare a city for habitation. Ps. cviii. 36. 

Now prepare thee for another sight. 

Milton, P. L. 

He took the golden compasses prepar’d 
In God’s eternal store to cireumscribe 
This universe. Milton, P. L. 

4. To form; to make. 
He hath founded it upon the seas, and prepared 
it upon the floods. Ps. xxiv. 2. 
5. To make by regular process: as, he 
prepared a medicine. 
To PREPARE. ¥. . 
1. To take previous measures. 

Efficacy is a power of speech, which represents 
to our minds the lively ideas of things so truly, 
as if we saw them with our eyes; as Dido prepar- 
ing to kill herself. Peacham. 

2. To make every thing ready; to put 
things in order. 

Go in, sirrah, bid them prepare for dinner. 

Shakspeare. 

The long-suffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah, while the ark was a preparing. 

1 Pet. iii. 2. 

3. To make one’s self ready; to put him- 
self in a state of expectation. 

Prepa’re. n.s. [from the verb.] Pre- 


paration; previous measures. Not in 
use. 
In our behalf 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war. Shaks. 
y prey 


Prepa’REDLY. adv. [from prepared.] By 
proper precedent measures. 

She preparedly may frame herself 
To th’ way she’s fore’d to. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop- 

Prepa’RrepnNess.t ns. [from prepare.] 
State or act of being prepared. 

Though abstinence from sin cannot of itself 
take away the power of it, yet it will put the 
heart in a good preparedness for grace to take it 
away. South, Serm. vi. 451. 

He that waits for the fall of some preferment, 
puts himself in a present preparediess, 


South, Serm. vii. 329. © 


Prepa’rer, n.s. [from prepare. ] 
]. One that prepares ; one that previously 
fits. 

The bishop of Ely, the fittest preparer of her 
mind to receive such a doleful accident, came to 
visit her. Wottone 

2. That which fits for any thing. 

Codded grains are an improyer of land, and 

preparer of it for other crops. ; 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
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To PREPE/NSE.* v. a. [ pre and pendo, 

Lat.] To weigh or consider beforehand. 

All these things prepensed and gathered toge- 

ther seriously, and after a due examination, — 
immediately commeth the authoritie of election. 

Sir T, Elyot, Gov. fol. 76. b. 

To Prepr nsxE.* v.n. To deliberate before- 


hand. 
And ever in your noble heart prepense, 
That all the sorrow in the world is lesse 
_ Than vertue’s might and value’s confidence. 
Spenser, F. Q. iii. xi, 14. 
PreprNse.t adj. [from the verb.] Fore- 
thought ; preconceived ; contrived be- 
forehand : as, malice prepense. 
PREPO'LLENCE.* ] n. s. [ prepollens, Lat. ] 
PREPO LLENCY. Prevalence. 
Sometimes in a more refined and highly philoso- 
phick sense, Osiris is the whole active force of the 
_ universe, considered as having a prepollency of good 
in its effects. Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Cony. 3. 
Those who hold this uncomfortable and gloomy 
opinion, would do well to consider what such men 
as Cudworth, archbishop King, Hutcheson, and 
- Balguy, have so strongly urged in confutation of 


this opinion of the prepollence of evil in the world. | 
Dr. Warton, Note on Dryden’ s 10th Sat. of Juv. | 


Prero“Lient.* adj. [ prepollens, Lat. ] 
Prevalent ; predominant. 
The ends of self-preservation, or of prepollent 
utility. Hurd’s Works, vol. 7. p. 315. 
To PREPO'NDER. v. a. [from preponderate. | 
To outweigh. Not used. 
Though pillars by channelling be seemingly in- 
grossed to our sight, yet they are truly weakened ; 
and therefore ought not to be the more slender, but 
the more corpulent, unless apparencies preponder 


truths. Wotton on Architecture. 
PREPO’NDERANCE. } n. 5. [from preponder- 
Prero NDERANCY.§ ate.] The state of 


outweighing ; superiority of weight. 

As to an addition of ponderosity in dead bodies, 
comparing them unto blocks, this occasional pre- 
ponderancy is rather an appearance than reality. 


Brown, Vulg. Err. | 


_ The mind should examine all the grounds 
of probability, and, upon a due balancing the 
whole, reject or receive proportionably to the pre- 
ponderancy of the greater grounds of probability. 

Locke. 


Little light boats were the ships which people | 


used, to the sides whereof this fish remora fasten- 
ing, might make it swag, as the least preponder- 
ance on either side will do, and so retard its course. 

Grew, Mus. 


PREPO'NDERANT.* part. adj. [ preponder- | 


ans, Lat.] Outweighing. 
The preponderant scale must determine. Reid. 
To PREPO’NDERATE.T v. a. [pre- 
pondero, Lat. | 
1. To outweigh; to overpower by weight. 
- An inconsiderable weight, by distance from the 
centre of the balance, will preponderate greater 
magnitudes, Glanville. 


___ The triviallest thing, when a passion is cast into | 
the scale with it, preponderates substantial bless- | 


ings. Gov. of the Tongue. 
2, To overpower by stronger influence. 


Of such an infinite value and worth was Christ’s | 
sacrifice, that it not only countervailed for the pu- | 


nishment due for our sin, but did absolutely pre- 
ponderate it. Scott’s Chr. Life, P. U1. ch, 7. 
To PREPO'NDERATE. ¥. 7. 
J. To exceed in weight. 
That is no just balance, wherein the heaviest 


- side will not preponderate. Wilkins. 
He that would make the lighter scale prepon- 


| 


| 


derate, will not so soon do it by adding new weight | 


to the emptier, as if he took out of the heavier 
what he adds to the lighter. 


Locke, ° 


PRE 


Unless the very mathematical center of gravity 
of every system be fixed in the very mathematical 
center of the attractive power of all the rest, they 
cannot be evenly attracted on all sides, but must 
preponderate some way or other. Bentley. 

2. To exceed in influence or power analo- 
gous to weight. 

In matters of probability, we cannot be sure 
that we have all particulars before us, and that 
there is no evidence behind, which may outweigh all 
that at present seems to preponderate with us. Locke. 

By putting every argument on one side aid the 
other into the balance, we must form a judgment 
which side preponderates. Watts. 

PREPO'NDERATION.T 7. 8. [from prepon- 
derate.] The act or state of outweighing 
any thing. 

In matters, which require present practice, we 
must content ourselves with a mere preponder- 
ation of probable reasons. Watts, Logick. 

To PREPO’SE.} v.a. [ preposer, Fr. 
Prepon, Lat.] To put before. 

I did deem it most convenient to prepose mine 
epistle, only to beseech you to account of the 
poems as toys, &c. 

W. Percy, Sonnets, &c. (1594,) Pref. 

It is a word often read preposed before other 
words. Bedwell’s Arab. Trudgman, (1615,) p. 90. 

PreposrTion. n.s. [ preposition, Fr. pre- 
positio, Lat.] In grammar, a particle 
governing a case. 

A preposition signifies some relation, 
which the thing signified by the word 
following it, has to something going 
before in the discourse ; as, Cesar came 
to Rome. Clarke, Lat. Gram. 

Preposiror. n. s. [prepositor, Lat.] A 
scholar appointed by the master to over- 
look the rest. 

Prepo’sirurz.* x. s. [prepositura, Lat.] 
A provostship. 

The king gave him moreoyer a prebend in the 
collegiate church of Hastings ;— and the preposi- 
ture of Wells, with the prebend annexed. 

Lowth, Life of Wykeham, § 1. 

To PREPOSSE'SS.f v. a. [pre and 
possess. | 

1. To preoccupy; to take previous pos- 
session of. 

In the reverend place 
Of the dear Cross’s foot, she made account 
To pour her vows; but there before her was 
A youthful man, who prepossess’d her room. 
Beaumont, Psyche, p- 284. 
2. To fill with an opinion unexamined ; to 


prejudice. 
She was prepossessed with the scandal of salivat- 
ing. Wiseman. 


PREPOSSE'SSION. 7. s. [from prepossess. | 
1. Preoccupation ; first possession. 

God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent 
eyery man to give piety the prepossession, before 
other competitors should be able to pretend to him ; 
and so to engage him in holiness first, and then in 
bliss. Hammond on Fundamentals, 

2. Prejudice; preconceived opinion. 

Had the poor vulgar rout only, who were held 
under the prejudices and prepossessions of educa- 
tion, been abused into such idolatrous supersti- 
tions, it might have been pitied, but not so much 
wondered at. South. 

With thought, from prepossession free, reflect 
On solar rays, as they the sight respect. Blackmore. 


PrepossE’ssor.* 7. s. (from prepossess. } 
One that possesses before another. Not 
in use. 

They signify only a bare prepossessor, one that 


possessed the land before the present possessor. 
Brady, Gloss. 
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PREPO’STEROUS. adj. [ preposterus, 
Lat.] 
1. Having that first which ought to be last. 

The method I take may be censured as prepos- 
terous, because I thus treat last of the antediluvian 
earth, which was first in order of nature. 

Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
2. Wrong; absurd ; perverted. 

Put a case of a land of Amazons, where the 
whole government, publick and private, is in the 
hands of women: is not such a preposterous go- 
vernment against the first order of nature, for 
women to rule over men, and in itself void. 

Bacon. 

Death from a father’s hand, from whom I first 

Receiv’d a being, ’tis a preposterous gift, 
An act at which inverted nature starts, 
And blushes to behold herself so cruel. Denham. 

Such is the world’s preposterous fate ; 

Amongst all creatures, mortal hate 
Love, though immortal, doth create. | Denham. 

The Roman missionaries gave their liberal con- 
tribution, affording their preposterous charity to 
make them proselytes, who had no mind to be con- 
fessors or martyrs. Fell. 

By this distribution of matter continual pro- 
vision is every where made for the supply of 
bodies, quite contrary to the preposterous reasonings 
of those men, who expected so different a result. 

Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
3. Applied to persons: foolish; absurd. 
Preposterous ass! that never read so far 
To know the cause why musick was ordain’d. 
Shakspeare. 
PrREPO' STEROUSLY. adv. [from preposterous. 
In a wrong situation; absurdly. 
Those things do best please me, 
That befal preposterously. 
Shakspeare, M. Night’s Dream. 

Upon this supposition, one animal would have 
its lungs, where another hath its liver, and all the 
other members preposterously placed ; there could 
not be a like configuration of parts in any two in- 
dividuals. Bentley, Serm. 

PREPO’STEROUSNESS.} 2. 8. [from prepos- 
terous.| Absurdity; wrong order or 
method. 

Tis the saucy servant that causes the lord to 
shrink his descending favours. Of the two, pride 
is more tolerable in a master, The other is a prepos- 
terousness, which Solomon saw the earth did groan 
for. Feltham, Res. i. 7. 

Prero’rency. n.s. [prepotentia, Lat.] Su- 
periour power ; predominance. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the 
right, and such as ariseth from a constant root 
in nature, we might expect the same in other ani- 
mals, Brown. 

Prepvo'Tent.* adj. [prepotens, Lat.] 
Mighty; very powerful. 

Here is no grace so prepotent but it may be dis- 

obeyed. Plaifere, App. to the Gospel, ch. 14. 
PrEPRO'PEROUS.* adj. [ preproperus, Lat.] 
Overhasty. Not in use. 

Administering preposterous and preproperous 

justice. Ray’s Proverbs, under Devonshire. 

PrePucs. n. s. [prepuce, Fr. preputium, 
Lat.] That which covers the glans; 
foreskin. 

The prepuce was much inflamed and swelled. 

Wiseman. 
To PrereQur re. v.a. [pre and reguire.] 
To demand previously. 

Some primary literal signification is prerequired 

to that other of figurative. Hammond. 
Prerequisite. adj. [pre and requisite. | 
Previously necessary. 

The conformation of parts is necessary, not 
only unto the prerequisite and previous conditions 
of birth, but also unto the parturition. 

Broun, Vulg., Err. 
xy 2 
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Before the existence of compounded body, there | 
must be a pre-existence of active principles, neces- 
sarily prerequisite to the mixing these particles of 
bodies. Hale. 

PRERE QUISITE.* n. s. Something pre- 
viously necessary. 

How much more justly may I challenge that 
privilege to do it, with the same prerequisites / 

Dryden, Ep. pref. to Annus Mirabilis. 
To PRERESO'LVE.* v. a. [pre and resolve.] 
To resolve previously. 
Tam confident you are herein preresolved, as I 
wish. Sir E. Dering’s Speeches, p- 1438. 
PRERO’GATIVE. xn. s. [ prerogative, Fr. 
prerogativa, low Lat.] An exclusive or 
peculiar privilege. 

My daughters and the fair Parthenia might far 
better put in their claim for that prerogative. 

Sidney. 


PRE PRE 


line; when the real passage is very | Presbyters absent through infirmity from their 


o ses ‘ churches, might be said to preach by those depu- 
pba Prognostick cf hang tests of ties who in their stead did but read homilies. ; 
u urity- 


Hooker. 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage. They cannot delegate the episcopal power, pro- 
Shakspeare, Sonnet. 


perly so called, to presbyter's, without giving them- 
Our’s joy fill’d, and shout, episcopal consecration. Leslie. 
Présage of victory. Milton, P. L. 2. A presby aan 
IT —lend them oft my aid, , i oF 0 
Oft my advice by presages and signs. Milton, P. R. And presbyters have their jackpuddings too. 


If there be aught of presage in the mind, > ‘ © ie 
Milton, 8. A. | PRESBYTE RIAL. i adj. [mgecPurep@».| Con- 


Too true presdges of bis future doom. PRESBYTE/RIAN. sisting of elders 3 a 
Dryden, Lucret. term for a modern form of ecclesiastical 
Dreams have generally been considered by au- government. 
thors only as revelations of what has already hap- Chiefly was urged the abolition of episcopal, and 
pened, or as presages of what is to happen. the establishing of presbyterian government. Pe 
: Addison. King Charles. 
To Prusa’GE. v. a. [ presager, Fr. presagio, Who should exclude him from an interest, and 
Lat.] so unhappily a more unavoidable sway in presby- 
1. To forebode ; to foreknow ; to foretell; | terial determinations? Holyday. 
to prophesy: it seems properly used of | PRESBYTERIAN. 7. S. [from presbyter.] An — 
internal presension. abettor of presbytery or Calvinistical 
Henry’s late presaging prophesy di scipline. 
Did glad my heart with hope. — Shaks, Hen. VI. One of the more rigid presbyterians. Swift. 
SEEPS PresByTeRIANISM.* n. s. [from presby- 
Foreseeing, or presaging from the depth 5 Beat 1 P aieink y ¢ 
Of knowledge past or present, could have fear’d terian.| The PEC ples an CC LSC Ip 
presbyterians. 


How such united force of gods, how such y 
As stood like these, could ever know repulse ? The Tories tell us, that the Whig scheme would 
end in presbyterianism and a commonwealth. : 


Addison, Freehold. No. 54. 
Pre‘/sByTERY. n. S. [from presbyter.] Body 
of elders, whether priests or laymen. 
Those which stood for the presbytery, thought 
their cause had more sympathy with the disci- 
pline of Scotland than the hierarchy of England. 
Bacon, 


q 


Our prerogative 
Calls not your counsels, but our natural goodness 
Imparts this. Shakspeare. 
How could communities, 
The primogeniture, and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, sceptres, and crowns, 
But by degree, stand in authentick place? Shaks. 
The great Caliph hath an old prerogative in the 
choice and confirmation of the kings of Assyria. 
Knolles. 
They are the best laws, by which the king hath 
the justest prerogative, and the people the best 
liberty. Bacon. 
Had any of these second causes despoiled God 
of his prerogative, or had God himself constrained 
the mind and will of man to impious acts by any 
celestial inforcements ? Ralegh. 
They obtained another royal prerogative and 
power, to make war and peace at their pleasure. 
Davies. 
The house of commons to these their prerogatives 
over the lords, sent an order to the lieutenant of 
the Tower, that he should cause him to be executed 
that very day. Clarendon. 
For freedom still maintain’d alive, 
Freedom an English subject’s sole prerogative, 
Accept our pious praise. Dryden. 
All wish the dire prerogative to kill, 
Ey’n they would have the power, who want the 
will. Dryden. 


: Milton, P. L. 
This contagion might have been presaged upon 
consideration of its precursors. 
Harvey on Consumptions. 
Wish’d freedom, I presage you soon will find, 
If Heav’n be just, and if to virtue kind. Dryden. 
2. Sometimes with of before the thing 
foretold. 
That by certain signs we may presage 
Of heats and rains, and wind’s impetuous rage, 
The Sovereign of the heay’ns has set on high 
The moon to mark the changes of the sky. 
Dryden. 


Flea-bitten synod, an assembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of presbytery, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their side. 
Cleaveland, 
Could a feeble presbytery, though perchance 
swelling enough, correct a wealthy, a potent 
offender ? Holyday. 


Pre‘'scieNcE. 7. s. [prescience, Fr. from 
prescient. | Foreknowledge; knowledge 


3. To foretoken ; to foreshow. 
If I may trust the flattering ruth of sleep, 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand. 
’ Shakspeare. 
Dreams advise, 
Which he hath sent propitious, some great good 


Tt seems to be the prerogative of human under- 
standing, when it has distinguished any ideas, so 
as to perceive them to be different, to consider in 
what circumstances they are capable to be com- 
pared. Locke. 

I will not consider only the prerogatives of man 
above other animals, but the endowments which 


nature hath conferred on his body in common with PRESA’GEFUL.* adj. [presage and full] 


them. Ray on the Creation. 
PrERO’GATIVED. adj. [from prerogative. | 
Having an exclusive privilege; having 
prerogative. 
Tis the plague of great ones, 
Prerogativ d are they less than the base ; 
Tis destiny unshunable. Shakspeare, Othello. 


Pres. Pres, prest, seem to be derived from 


the Saxon, ppeoye, a priest ; it being | Pprrsa’GEMENT. n. s. [from presage. ] 
usual in after times to drop the letter o 1. Forebodement; presension 
: ; : 


in like cases. Gibson's Camden. 
PRE/SAGE.} 2x. s. [presage, Fr. pre- 
sagium, Lat. Dr. Johnson has placed 
the accent on the last:syllable, which 
was common in our old poetry, and 
which Dryden has followed. But Milton 
gives it on the first, as this substantive is 
now usually spoken; though Dr. John- 
son has corruptly cited a single passage 
from the great poet, which might leave 


Presaging. Milton, P.L. 
That cloud, that hangs upon thy brow, presages 
A greater storm than all the Turkish power 
Can throw upon us. Denham, Sophy. 
When others fell, this standing did presage 
The crown shou’d triumph over pop’lar rage. 
Waller. 


Foreboding ; full of presage. 
The brawling brook, 
And cave presageful, send a hollow moan, 
Resounding long in listening Fancy’s ears. 
Thomson, Winter. 
Garrets him, and squalid walls, await, 

Unless, presageful, from this friendly strain 

He glean advice, and shun the scribbler’s doom. 
Shenstone, Econ. P. ii. 


I have spent much enquiry, whether he had any 

ominous presagement before his end. Wotton. 
2. Foretoken. 

The falling of salt is an authentick presagement 
of ill luck, from whence notwithstanding nothing 
can be naturally feared. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Presa’cer.* n. s. [from presage.] Fore- 
teller; foreshewer. 

O let my books be then the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking breast. 

Shakspeare, Sonnet. 


the reader to suppose that presége was | PRE’SBYTER. x. s. [presbyter, Latin; 


intended: “ Joy and shout presage of 


victory ;” which is printed as an entire 


moscprepO. | 
1. A priest. 


PRE/SCIENT. adj. [presciens, Lat.| Fore- 


of future things. 
They tax our policy, and call it cowardice, 
Forestall our prescience, and esteem no act 
But that of hand. Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
Prescience or foreknowledge, considered in order 
and nature, if we may speak of God after the man- 
ner of men, goeth before providence; for God 
foreknew all things before he had created them, 
or before they had being to be cared for; and pre- 
science is no other than an infallible foreknow- 
ledge. Ralegh. 
God’s prescience, from all eternity, being but 
the seeing every thing that ever exists as it is, con- 
tingents as contingents, necessary aS necessary, 
can neither work any change in the object, by thus 
seeing it, nor itself be deceived in what it sees. 
Hammond, 
If certain prescience of uncertain events imply @ 
contradiction, it seems it may be struck out of the | 
omnisciency of God, and leaye no blemish behind. 
More. 
Of things of the most accidental and mutable 
nature, God’s prescience is certain. 
Freedom was first bestow’d on human race, 
And prescience only held the second place. ‘ 
Dryden. 
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knowledge; prophetick. 


Henry, upon the deliberation concerning the — 


marriage of his eldest daughter into Scotland, had 
shewed himself sensible and almost prescient of 
this event, Bacon: 
Who taught the nations of the field and wood, — 
Prescient the tides or tempests to withstand? 
Pope 


South. — 


PRE 


Pre‘scious.t adj. [prescius, Lat.] Hav- 
ing foreknowledge. 

Bellarmine among the rest can brand him as a 
friend to Arianism, and a patron of that anabap- 
tistical fancy of the unlawfulness of war; which 
yet himself, as prescious of so unjust an imputation, 
prevents and confutes in an epistle to Paulus 
Voltzius. Bp. Hall, Peacemaker, § 12. 

Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 
Whose holy soul the stroke of fortune fled ; 
Prescious of ills, and leaving me behind, 

To drink the dregs of life. Dryden, En. 


To PRESCYND.+ »v.a. [ prescindo, Lat.) 
To cut off; to abstract. 

Our next enquiry is, What this God the Son 
did suffer as the Son of man; not in the latitude 
of all his sufferings, but so far as they are com- 
prehended in this article, [Suffered :] which first 
prescindeth all the antecedent part by the expres- 
sion of time “ under Pontius Pilate.” 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 4. 

A bare act of obliquity does not only prescind 
from, but positively deny, such a special depend- 

ence, Norvis. 

Not an abstract idea compounded of inconsist- 
encies, and prescinded from all real things. 

Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 323. 
PrescrnpEnt. adj. [ prescindens, Lat.] 
Abstracting. 

We may, for one single act, abstract from a re- 
ward, which nobody who knows the prescindent 
faculties df the soul, can deny. 

Cheyne, Philos. Princip. 

To PRESCRIBE. v. a. | prescribo, Lat.] 

1. To set down authoritatively; to order ; 
to direct. 

Doth the strength of some negative arguments 
prove this kind of negative argument strong, by 
force whereof all things are denied, which Scrip- 
ture affirmeth not, or all things, which Scripture 
prescribeth not, condemned. Hooker. 

To the blanc moon her office they prescrib’d. 

Milton, P. L. 

There’s joy, when to wild will you laws prescribe, 

When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. 
Dryden. 

When parents’ loves are order’d by a son, 

Let streams prescribe their fountains where to run. 
Dryden. 

By a short account of the pressing obligations 
which lie on the magistrate, I shall not so much 
prescribe directions for the future, as praise what is 
past. : ; Atterbury. 

2. To direct medically. 

The end of satire is the amendment of vices by 
correction ; and he who writes honestly is no more 
an enemy to the offender, than the physician to 
the patient, when he prescribes harsh remedies, Dryd. 

The extremest ways they first ordain, 
Prescribing such intolerable pain, 

As none but Cesar could sustain, Dryden. 

Should any man argue, that a physician under- 
stands his own art best ; and therefore, although 
he should prescribe poison to all his patients, he 
cannot be justly punished, but is answerable only 
to God. Swift. 

To PRESCRIBE. v. 7. 


1. To influence by long custom. 

A reserve of puerility we have not shaken off 
from school, where being seasoned with minor 
sentences, they prescribe upon our riper years, and 
never are worn out but with our memories. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

2. To influence arbitrarily ; to give law. 
The assuming an authority of dictating to others, 
_ and a forwardness to prescribe to their opinions, is 
a constant concomitant of this bias of our judge- 
ments. Locke. 
3. [Prescrire, Fr.] To forma custom which 

has the force of law. 


3. Appointment. 
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That obligation upon the lands did not prescribe 
or come into disuse, but by fifty consecutive years 
of exemption. © Arbuthnot. 


4. To write medical directions and forms 


of medicine. 
Modern ’pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctors’ bills to play the doctors’ part, 
Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, 
Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. Pope. 


PrescrirBer.* zn. s. [from prescribe.| One 


who gives any rules or directions. 
The sun can neither do nor work any thing, but 
as God, the prescriber of order, hath appointed him. 
Fotherby, Atheom. (1622,) p. 185. 
None of these great prescribers do ever fail pro- 
viding themselves, and their notions, with a num- 
ber of implicit disciples. Swift, Tale of a Tub. 


Pre’scrirt. adj. [prescriptus, Lat.]  Di- 


rected ; accurately laid down in a pre- 
cept. 

Those very laws so added, they themselves do 
not judge unlawful; as they plainly confess both 
in matter of prescript attire, and of rites appertain- 
ing to burial. Hooker. 


Prescript.} 2. s. [prescriptum, Lat. | 
i. Direction ; precept ; model prescribed. 


Milton seems to accent the last syllable, 
Dr. Johnson observes; as Spenser, he 
might have added, did before him. 
He came with swift descent 
Unto the place where his prescript did shew. 
Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 
We Christians, by the tenour and prescript of 
our religion, expect the hope of righteousness. 
Chillingworth, Serm. 8. 
By his prescript, a sanctuary is fram’d 
Of cedar, overlaid with gold. Milton, P. L. 
2. Medical order. 


Nor did he ever with so much regret submit 
unto any prescript, as when his physicians required 
him to eat suppers. Fell, Life of Hammond, 

PRESCRIPTION.f n. s. [ prescription, Fr. 
prescriptio, Lat. from prescribo, Lat.] 
1. Rules produced and authorized by long 

custom ; custom continued till it has the 
force of law. 
You tell a pedigree 
Of threescore and two years, a silly time 
To make prescription for a kingdom’s worth, 
Shakspeare. 

Use such as have prevailed before in things you 
have employed them; for that breeds confidence, 
and they will strive to maintain their prescription. 

Bacon, Ess. 

It will be found a work of no small difficulty, 
to dispossess a vice from that heart, where long 
possession begins to plead prescription. South. 

Our poet bade us hope this grace to find, 

To whom by long prescription you are kind. 
Dryden. 

The Lucquese plead prescription, for hunting in 
one of the duke’s forests, that lies upon their fron- 
tiers. Addison, 


2. Medical receipt. 


My father left me some prescriptions 
Of rare and prov’d effects; such as his reading 
And manifest experience had collected 
For general sovereignty. Shakspeare. 
Approving of my obstinacy against all common 
prescriptions, he asked me, whether I had never 
heard of the Indian way of curing the gout by 
moxa, Temple. 
An old sense of the 
word, overpassed by Dr. Johnson. 
God detested them; much more the wanton 
rites of your prescription. 
Bale, Yet a Course, (1548,) fol. 78. b. 
Who vainly brake the coyenant of their God, 
Nor in the ways of his prescription trod, 
Sandys, Ps. 78, 
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If the words be as determinate and express, as 
the example and prescription of Christ, it is suffi- 
cient. Bp. Bramhall, Ch. of Eng. Def. p. 229. 


PRESCRIPTIVE.* adj. [ prescriptus, Lat. | 


Pleading the continuance and authority 
of custom. 

Instead of being terrified by the conceit of a 
prescriptive right in our sovereigns tostyrannize 
over the subject, I am ready to think the contrary 
so evident from the constant course of our history, 
that the simplest of the people are in no hazard of 
falling into the delusion, Hurd. 


PRE’SEANCE, 7. 8. | preseance, Fr.| Priority 


of place in sitting. Not used. 

The ghests, though rude in their other fashions, 
may, for their discreet judgement in precedence 
and preseance, read a lesson to our civilest gentry. 

Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 


PRESENCE. 7.5. [ presence, Fr. presentia, 


Lat. | 


1. State of being present; contrary to ab- 
sence, 
To-night we hold a solemn supper, 
And [ll request your presence. Shakspeare. 
The presence of a king engenders love 
Amongst his subjects and his loyal friends, 
As it disanimates his enemies. Shaks. Hen. VI. 
We have always the same natures, and are every 
where the servants of the same God, as every place 
is equally full of his presence, and every thing is 
equally his gift. Law. 


2. Approach face to face to a great per- 
sonage. 

The shepherd Dorus answered with such a 
trembling voice and abashed countenance, and 
oftentimes so far from the matter, that it was some 
sport to the young ladies, thinking it want of edu- 
cation which made him so discountenanced with 
unwonted presence. Sidney. 

Men that very presence fear, 
Which once they knew authority did bear! Daniel. 


3. State of being in the view of a superiour. 
I know not by what power J am made bold, 
In such a presence here, to plead my thoughts, 
Shakspeare. 
Thou with Eternal Wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In presence of the Almighty Father, pleas’d 
With thy celestial song. Milton, P. £. 
Perhaps I have not so well consulted the repute 
of my intellectuals, in bringing their imperfections 
into such discerning presences. Glanville, Scepsis. 
Since clinging eares and trains of inbred fears, 
Not aw’d by arms, but in the presence bold, 
Without respect to purple or to gold. Dryden. 


4, A number assembled before a great 
person. 
Look I so pale ? 
— Ay; and no man in the presence, 
But his red colour hath forsook his cheeks. Shaks. 
Odmar, of all this presence does contain, 
Give her your wreath whom you esteem most fair. 
Dryden. 


§ Port; air; mien; demeanour. 


Virtue is best in a body that is comely, and that 
hath rather dignity of presence, than beauty of 
aspect. Bacon. 

A graceful presence bespeaks acceptance, gives 
a force to language, and helps to convince by look 
and posture, Collier. 

How great his presence, how erect his look, 
How every grace, how all his virtuous mother 
Shines in his face, and charms me from his eyes! 

Smith. 


6. Room in which a prince shows himself 


to his court. 

By them they pass, all gazing on them round, 
And to the presence mount, whose glorious view 
Their frail amazed senses did confound, Spenser. 

LA 
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An’t please your grace, the two great cardinals 
Wait in the presence. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
The lady Anne of Bretagne, passing through 
the presence in the court of France, and espying 
Chartier, a famous poet, leaning upon his elbow 
fast asleep, openly kissing him, said, We must 
honour with our kiss the mouth from whence so 
many sweet verses have proceeded. Peacham. 
7. Readiness at need; quickness at expe- 
dients. 

A good bodily strength is a felicity of nature, 
but nothing comparable to a large understanding 
and ready presence of mind. TL? Estrange. 

Errors, not to be recall’d, do find 
Their best redress from presence of the mind ; 
Courage our greatest failings does supply. Waller. 

8. The person of a superiour. 

To her the sovran presence thus reply’d. Milton. 
PRESENCE-CHAMBER. } x. s. [ presence and 
PRESENCE-ROOM. chamber or room.] 

The room in which a great person re- 
ceives company. 

Tf these nerves, which are the conduits to convey 
them from without to their audience in the brain, 
the mind’s presence-room, are so disordered, as not 
to perform their functions, they have no postern to 


be admitted by. Locke: 
Kneller, with silence and surprise, 

We see Britannia’s monarch rise, 

And aw’d by thy delusive hand, 

As in the presence-chamber stand, Addison. 


Presensa‘TION.* n.s. [pre and sensation] 
Previous notion or idea. 

That plenitude of happiness that has been re- 
served for future times, the presage and presensa- 
tion of it, has in all ages been a very great joy 
and triumph to all holy men and prophets. 

More, Conj. Cabb. (1653,) p. 219. 
Prese'NSION.} x. s. [presensio, Lat.] Per- 
ception beforehand. 

The hedgehoe’s presension of winds is exact. 

Brown. 

There is, saith Cicero, an ancient opinion, drawn 
from the utmost bounds of time, that there is among 
men a certain divination which the Greeks call 
prophecy, that is a presention and knowledge of 
future things. Barrow on the Creed. 

PRE/SENT. adj. (present, Fr. presens, 
Lat. ] 

1. Not absent; being face to face; being 
at hand. 

But neither of these are any impediment, be- 
cause the regent thereof is of an infinite immensity 
more than commensurate to the extent of the 
world, and such as is most intimately present with 
all the beings of the world. Hale. 

Be not often present at feasts, not at all in dis- 
solute company; pleasing objects steal away the 
heart. Bp, Taylor. 

Much I have heard 
Incredible to me, in this displeas’d, 
That I was never present on the place 
Of those encounters. Milton, S. A. 
2. Not past; not future. 

Thou future things canst represent 
As present. Milton, P. L. 

A present good may reasonably be parted with, 
upon a probable expectation of a future good 
which is more excellent. 

The moments past, if thou art wise, retrieve 
With pleasant memory of the bliss they gave ; 
The present hours in present mirth employ, 

And bribe the future with the hopes of joy. Prior. 

The present age hath not been less inquisitive 
than the former ages were. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

The present moment like a wife we shun, 

And ne’er enjoy, because it is our own. Young. 
3. Ready at hand; quick in emergencies. 

If a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory; if he confer little, he had need have a 
present wit; and if he read little, he had need have 
much cunning, Bacon. 


The Pre SENT. 


Wilkins. 
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*Tis a high point of philosophy and virtue for a 
man to be so present to himself, as to be always 
provided against all accidents. L’ Estrange. 


4. Favourably attentive; not neglectful ; 


propitious. 
Be present to her now, as then, 

And let not proud and factious men 

Against your wills oppose their mights, B. Jonson. 
The golden goddess, present at the prayer, 

Well knew he meant th’ inanimated fair, 

And gave the sign of granting his desire. Dryden. 
Nor could I hope, in any place but there, 

To find a god so present to my prayer. Dryden. 


5. Unforgotten; not neglectful. 


The ample mind keeps the several objects all 
within sight, and present to the soul. Watts. 


6. Not abstracted; not absent of mind ; 


attentive. 


7. Being now in view; being now under 


consideration. 

Thus much I believe may be said, that the 
much greater part of them are not brought up so 
well, or accustomed to so much religion, as in the 
present instance. Law. 
An elliptical expression 
for the present time; the time now ex- 
isting. 

When he saw descend 
The Son of God to judge them, terrify’d 
He fled; not hoping to escape, but shun 
The present; fearing, guilty, what his wrath 
Might suddenly inflict. Milton, P. L. 

Men that set their hearts only upon the present, 
without looking forward into the end of things, are 
struck at. L Estrange- 

Who, since their own short understandings reach 
No further than the present, think ev’n the wise 
Speak what they think, and tell tales of themselves. 

Rowe. 


At Pre’senr. [2 present, Fr.] At the 


present time ; now; elliptically, for the 


present time. 
The state is at present very sensible of the decay 
in their trade. Addison. 


Present. n.s. (present, Fr. from the 


verb. | 


1. A gift; a donative; something ceremo- 


niously given. 
Plain Clarence ! 
I will send thy soul to heaven, 
If heaven will take the present at our hands. 
Shakspeare. 
His dog to-morrow, by his master’s command, 
he must carry for a present to his lady. _ Shaksp. 
He sent part of the rich spoil, with the admi- 
ral’s ensign, as a present unto Solyman. 
Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
Say, heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 
Afford a present to the infant God ? 
Hast thou no verse, no hymn, no solemn strain, 
To welcome him to this his new abode? 
Milton, Ode. 
They that are to love inclin’d, 
Sway’d by chance, not choice or art, 
To the first that’s fair or kind, 
Make a present of their heart. Waller. 
Somewhat is sure design'’d by fraud or force ; 
Trust not their presents, nor admit the horse. 
Dryden. 


9. A letter or mandate exhibited per pre- 


sentes. 
Be it known to all men by these presents. 
Shakspeare. 

To Prese’nt.} v. a. Fpresento, low Lat. 

presenter, Fr. in all the senses. ] 
1. To place in the presence of a superiour. 

On to the sacred hill 
They led him high applauded, and present 
Before the seat supreme. Milton, P. L. 


2. To exhibit to view or notice. 


_ To those might better spare them ten. 
5. To put into the hands of another in 


6. To favour with gifts. 
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He knows not what he says; and vain is it, 
That we present us to him. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


3. To offer ; to exhibit. 


Thou therefore now advise, 
Or hear what to my mind first thoughts present. 
4 Milion, P. L. 
Now every leaf, and every moving breath 
Presents a foe, and every foe a death. Denham. 
Lectorides’s memory is ever ready to offer to his 
mind something out of other men’s writings or 
conversations, and is presenting him with the 
thoughts of other persons perpetually. 
Watts, Imp. of the Mind. 


4. To give formally and ceremoniously. 


Folks in mud-wall tenement, 
Affording pepper-corn for rent, 
Present a turkey or a hen 
Prior. 


ceremony. 

So ladies in romance assist their knight, 

Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 

Pope. 
To present, in 
the sense of to give, has several struc- 
tures: we say absolutely, to present a 
man, to give something to him. This 
is less in use. The common phrases 
are, to present a gift to a man; or, to 
present the man with a gift. 

Thou spendest thy time in waiting upon such a 
great one, and thy estate in presenting him ; and, 
after all, hast no other reward, but sometimes to 
be smiled upon, and always to be smiled at. 

South. 

He now presents, as ancient ladies do, 

That, courted long, at length are forc’d to woo. 
Dryden. 

Octavia presented the poet, for his admirable 
elegy on her son Marcellus. Dryden. 

Should I present thee with rare figur’d plate, 

O how thy rising heart would throb and beat. 
Dryden. 


7. To prefer to ecclesiastical benefices. 


That he put these bishops in the places of the 
deceased by his own authority, is notoriously false ; 
for the duke of Saxony always presented. 

Atterbury. 


8. To offer openly. 


He was appointed admiral, and presented battle 
to the French navy, which they refused. 
Hayward. 


9. To introduce by something exhibited 


to the view or notice. Not in use. 
Tell on, quoth she, the woful tragedy, 
The which these reliques sad present unto. 
Spenser. 


10. To lay before a court of judicature, 


as an object of enquiry. 

The grand juries were practised effectually with 
to present the said pamphlet, with all aggravating 
epithets, Swift. 


11. To point a missile weapon before it is 


discharged. 


Presi NTABLE.} adj. [from present. ] 
1. That may be presented. 


Incumbents of churches presentable cannot, by 
their sole act, grant their incumbencies to others ; 
but may make leases of the profits thereof. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 


9. That may be exhibited or represented. 


Here are again two ideas not presentable but by 
language. 
Burke on the Subl. and Beaut. P.v. § 7. 


PRESENTA NEOUS, adj. [from presentaneus, 


Lat.] Ready ; quick ; immediate. 
Some plagues partake of such malignity, that, 

like a presentaneous poison, they enecate in two 

hours, Harvey. 
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PresENTA TION. 2.8. [ presentation, Fr. 
from present] 
1. The act of presenting. 

Prayers are sometimes a presentation of mere 
desires, as a mean of procuring desired effects at 
the hands of God. Hooker. 

2. The act of offering any one to an ec- 


clesiastical benefice. 
He made effectual provision for recovery of ad- 
yowsons and presentations to churches. Hale. 
What, shall the curate control me? have not I 
the presentation ? Gay. 
3, Exhibition. 
These presentations of fighting on the stage are 
necessary to produce the effects of an heroick play. 
Dryden. 
4, This word is misprinted for presenszon. 
Although in sundry animals we deny not a kind 
of natural meteorology, or innate presentation 
both of wind and weather, yet that proceeding 
from sense, they cannot retain that apprehension 
after death. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


Prese’NTATIVE. adj. (from present.| Such 
as that presentations may be made of it. 
Mrs. Gulston, possessed of the impropriate 
parsonage of Bardwell, did procure from the king 
leave to annex the same to the vicarage, and to 
make it presentalive, and gave them both to St. 
John’s College, Oxon. Spelman. 


PRESENTE'n. n- s. [from presenté, Fr. ] 
One presented to a benefice. 

Qur laws make the ordinary a disturber, if he 
does not give institution upon the fitness of a per- 
son presented to him, or at least give notice to the 
patron of the disability of his presentee. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 
Prese’NreR.t x. s. [from present.] One 
that presents. 

These — might declare the freeness of the pre- 
senter, but they upbraid the incapacity of the re- 
ceiver. ; Bp. Taylor, Serm. 18. 

The thing was acceptable, but not the presenter. 

LT’ Estrange. 
Prese'nTraL. adj. [from present.] Sup- 
posing actual presence. 

By union, I do not understand that which is 
local or presential, because I consider God as om- 
nipresent. Norris. 


Presentia tity. n.s. [from presential.] 


State of being present. 

This eternal indivisible act of his existence 
makes all futures actually present to him ; and it 
is the presentiality of the object which founds the 
unerring certainty of his knowledge. 

South, Serm. i. 281. 
PRESPNTIALLY.* adv. [from presential.] 
In a way which supposes actual pre- 


sence. 

All spirits that around their rays extol, 
Possess each point of the circumference 
Presentially. More, Song of the Soul, iii. ii, 28. 


To PRESENTIATE. v.a. [from present.] 


To make present. 

The fancy may be so strong, as to presentiate 
upon one theatre all that ever it took notice of in 
times past: the power of fancy, in presentiating 
any one thing that is past, being no less wonder- 
ful, than haying that power, it should also acquire 
the perfection to presentiate them all. Grew. 


Presentr Ficx.} adj. [presens and facio, 
Latin.} Making present. Not in use. 


Adam had a sense of the divine presence ; — 
notwithstanding be found no want of any cover- 
ing to hide himself from that presentifick sense of 
him, nor indeed felt himself as naked in that 
notion of nakedness. 

More, Conj. Cabb. (1653,) p. 171. 


PRESENTI FICKLY. adv. [from presentifich.] 
Tn such a manner as to make present. 
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The whole evolution of times and ages, from 
everlasting to everlasting, is collectedly and pre- 
sentifickly represented to God at once, as if all 
things and actions were, at this very instant, really 
present and existent before him. More. 


Presently. adv. [from present. | 
1. At present ; at this time; now. Obso- 


lete. 

The towns and forts you presently have, are still 
left unto you to be kept either with or without 
garrisons, so as you alter not the laws of the coun- 
try. Sidney. 

We may presume, that a rare thing it is not in 
the church of God, eyen for that very word which 
is read to be presently their joy, and afterwards 
their study that hear it. Hooker. 

To speak of it as requireth, would require very 
long discourse ; all I will presently say is this. 

Hooker. 

Covetous ambition, thinking all too little which 
presently it hath, supposeth itself to stand in need 
of all which it hath not. Ralegh, Ess. 

2. Immediately ; soon after. 
Tell him, that no history can match his policies, 


and presently the sot shall measure himself by 
himself. South. 

PRESE’NTIMENT.* 2. 8. | pressentiment, Fr.] 
Notion previously formed; previous 
idea. 

He must have given us this discernment and 
sense of things, as a presentiment of what is to be 
hereafter ; that is, by way of information before- 
hand, what we are finally to expect in his world. 

Builer’s Analogy, 

T am sure you would not give people reason to 
change their favourable presentiments of you. 

Ld. Chesterfield. 

I have a presentiment that my son will be cap- 
tivated by her at first sight. Smollett. 

PreseNTIon.* See PRESENSION. 
PRESE'NTMENT. n.s. [from present. | 


1. The act of presenting. 
When comes your book forth ? 
— Upon the heels of my presentment. Shakspeare. 
9. Any thing presented or exhibited ; re- 
presentation. 
Thus I hurl 
My dazzling spells into the spongy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 
And give it false presentments, lest the place 
And my quaint habits breed astonishment. 
Milton, Comus. 


3. In law, presentment is a mere denunci- 
ation of the jurors themselves or some 
other officer, as justice, constable, 
searcher, surveyors, and, without any 
information, of an offence inquirable 
in the court to which it is presented. 

Cowel. 

The grand juries were practised with, to present 
the said pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, 
and their presentments published for several weeks 
in all the newspapers. Swift. 

Pre’sentness. 2. s. [from present.] Pre- 
sence of mind; quickness at emergen- 
cies. 

Goring had a much better understanding, a 
much keener courage, and presentness of mind in 
danger. Clarendon. 

PreseRvAzniy.* adj. [from preserve. | 
Fit to be preserved. 

PREsERVA’TION. n. s. [from preserve. ] The 
act of preserving; care to preserve ; 
act of keeping from destruction, decay, 
or any ill. 

Wature does require 


Her times of preservation, which, perforce, 
I give my tendance to. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
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The eyes of the Lord are upon them that love 
him, he is their mighty protection, a preservation 
from stumbling, and a help from falling. 

Ecclus, xxxiy. 16. 

Every senseless thing, by nature’s light, 
Doth preservation seek, destruction shun, Davies. 

Our allwise Maker has put into man the un- 
easiness of hunger, thirst, and other natural de- 
sires, to determine their wills for the preservation 
of themselves, and the continuation of their species. 

Locke. 


PRESERVATIVE. n. 5. [ preservatif, Fr. from 
preserve.| That which has the power of 
preserving; something preventive; some- 
thing that confers security. 


If we think that the church needeth not those 
ancient preservatives, which ages before us were 
glad to use, we deceive ourselves. Hooker. 

It hath been anciently in use to wear tablets 
of arsenick, as preservatives against the plague ; 
for that being poisons themselves, they draw the 
venom from the spirits. Bacon. 

Were there truth therein, it were the best pre- 
servative for princes, and persons exalted unto 
such fears. Brown. 

Bodies kept clean, which use preservatives, are 
likely to escape infection. Harvey: 

The most effectual preservative of our virtue, is 
to avoid the conversation of wicked men. Rogers. 

Molly is an Egyptian plant, and was really 
made use of as a preservative against enchantment. 

Broome on Odyss. 
PRESERVATIVE. adj. Having the power 


of preserving. 


PRESE’RVATORY.* 2.8. [from preserve. ] 
That which has the power of preserv- 
ing. 

How many masters haye some stately houses 
had, in the age of a small cottage, that hath, as it 
were, lived and died with her old master, both 
dropping down together! Such vain preservato- 
ries of us are our inheritances, even once removed. 

Whitlock, Mann. of the Engl. p. 410. 

PRESERVATORY.* adj. That may tend to 
preserve. 

The endeavours must be no other than pre- 
servatory, however it pleaseth God to order the 
events. Bp. Hall, Cases of Consc. D. 2. C. 3. 


To PRESERVE. v. a. [preservo, low 
Latin ; preserver, Fr.] 
1. To save; to defend from destruction or 
any evil; to keep. 
The Lord shall deliver me from every evil 
work, and preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom. 
2 Tim. iv, 18. 
God sent me to preserve you a posterity, and 
saye your lives. Gen. xlv. 7. 
She shall lead me soberly in my doings, and 
preserve me in her power. Wisd. ix. 11. 
He did too frequently gratify their unjustifiable 
designs, a guilt all men, who are obnoxious, are 
liable to, and can hardly preserve themselves from. 
Clarendon. 
We can preserve unhurt our minds. Milton. 
To be indifferent, which of two opinions is 
true, is the right temper of the mind, that pre- 
serves it from being imposed on, till it has done 
its best to find the truth, Locke. 
Every petty prince in Germany must be in- 
treated to preserve the queen of Great Britain upon 
her throne. Swift. 
2. To season fruits and other vegetables 
with sugar and in other proper pickles : 
as, to preserve pl ums, walnuts, and cu- 
cumbers, 
Presr/RveE.f 2.5. [from the verb.] 


1. Fruit preserved whole in sugar. 


All this is easily discerned in those fruits, which 
are brought in preserves unto us, Brown. 
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The fruit with the husk, when tender and young, 

rakes a good preserve. Mortimer. 

2. A place set apart for the preservation 
of game. 

The lands are considered only as preserves for 
game of various sorts, which includes every thing 
the gun can slay. 

Cumberland’s Memoirs of himself. 
Pres RvER. n. S. [from preserve. | 
1. One who preserves; one who keeps 
from ruin or mischief. 

Sit, my preserver, by thy patient’s side. Shaks. 

To be always thinking, perhaps, is the privilege 
of the infinite Author and Preserver of things, who 
never slumbers nor sleeps; but is not competent 
to any finite being. Locke. 

Andrew Doria has a statue erected to him, with 
the glorious title of deliverer of the common~- 
wealth ; and one of his family another, that calls 
him its preserver. Addison. 

2. One who makes preserves of fruit. 


To Prestpz. v. n. [from presidio, Lat. 
presider, Fr.] To be set over; to have 
authority over. 

Some o’er the public magazines preside, 

And some are sent new forage to previde. Dryden. 
O’er the plans 
Of thriving peace, thy thoughtful sires preside. 
Thomson, 

PresipEency. nz. s. [presidence, Fr. from 
president.| Superintendence. 

What account can be given of the growth of 
plants from mechanical principles, moved without 
the presidency and guidance of some superior 
agent. Ray on the Creation. 


PRE/SIDENT.+ 2. s. [presidens, Latin ; 
president, Er. ] 

1, One placed with authority over others ; 
one at the head of others. 

As the president of my kingdom, will I 
Appear there fora man. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 

The tutor sits in the chair as president or mode- 
rator, to see that the rules of disputation be ob- 
served. Watts. 

2. Governour ; prefect. 

How wight those captive Israelites, under the 
oversight and government of Assyrian presidents, 
be able to leave the places they were to inhabit. 

Brerewood on Languages. 
3. A tutelary power. 

This last complaint the indulgent ears did pierce 

Of just Apollo, president of verse. Waller. 

4. A guide; any thing that is a rule or 
example to govern future cases of the 
same kind; a precedent, as the expres- 
sion has been in modern times. Dr. 
Johnson overpasses this use. 

To knights of great emprise 
The charge of Justice given was in trust ; 

That they might execute her judgements wise :— 
Whereof no braver president this day 

Remains on earth, preserv’d from iron rust 

OF rude oblivion and long times delay 

Than this of Artegall. Spenser, F’. Q. 

All which authorities and presidents may over- 
weigh Aristotle’s opinion. 

Bacon, Adv. of Learning, B. 2. 
Presipe/NTIAL.* adj. [from president.) 
Presiding over. ’ 

Spoken, as some of the learned ancients suppose, 
by the presidential angels. Glanville, Serm. p. 203. 

There are presidential angels of empires and 
kingdoms, —_Hallywell, Melampr. (1681,) p. 91. 

Pre‘stpENTSHIP. x. s. [from president. | 
The office and place of president. 

When things came to trial of practice, their 
pastors, learning would be at all times of force 
to overpersuade simple men, who, knowing the 
time of their own presidentship to be but short, 
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would always stand in fear of their ministers’ per- 
petual authority. Hooker, Pref. 

Presi pra} adj. [ presidial, French; from 
presidium, Lat.| Relating to a garri- 
son; having a garrison. 

There are three presidial castles in this city. 

: Howell, Lett. i. i. 39. 

The Roman part of Britain was first made a 
presidial province by Agricola. 

Bp. Lloyd, Hist. Acc: of Ch. Gov. in Brit. p. 5. 

Presrpiary.* adj. [from presidium, Lat. ] 
Of or belonging to a garrison ; having a 
garrison. 

It was sent by one Richard Pilson, an English- 
man, and one of the presidiary soldiers of Dun- 
kirke. Sheldon, Mir. of Antichrist, (1616,) p. 181. 

Having near upon fifty presidiary walled towns 
in their hands for caution. Howell, Lett. i. ii, 25. 

PRESIGNIFICA’TION.* n. s. [presignifica- 
tio, Lat.] Act of signifying or shewing 
beforehand. 

To this kind we may refer the presignification 
and prediction of future events. 

Barrow, vol. ii. S. 9. 
To Pres’ eniry.* v.a. [pre and signify. | 
To mark out or shew beforehand. 

The death of Moses, and the succession of 
Joshua, presignified the continuance of the law till 
Jesus came, Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2. 

By virtue of these three predictions we are as- 
sured, that the Messias was to rise again, as also 
by those types which did represent and presignify 
the same. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 5. 

To PRESS. ». a. [presser, Fr. premo, 
pressus, Lat.] 
1. To squeeze; to crush. 

The grapes I pressed into Pharaoh’s cup. 

Gen, xl. 11. 

Good measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
and running over, shall men give into your bosom. 

St. Luke, vi. 38. 
From sweet kernels press’d, 
She tempers dulcet creams. Milton, P.L. 

I put pledgets of lint pressed out on the exco- 
riation. Wiseman. 

Their morning milk the peasants press at night, 
Their evening milk before the rising light. 

: Dryden. 

After pressing out of the coleseed for oil in 
Lincolnshire, they burn the cakes to heat their 
ovens. Mortimer. 

2. To distress ; to crush with calamities. 

Once or twice she heay’d the name of father 

Pantingly forth, as if it press’d her heart. Shak. 
3, To constrain; to compel; to urge by 
necessity. 

The experience of his goodness in her own de- 
liverance, might cause her merciful disposition to 
take so much the more delight in saving others, 
whom the like necessity should press. Hooker. 

The posts that rode upon mules and camels, 
went out, being hastened and pressed on by the 
king’s commands. Esther. 

1 was pressed by his majesty’s commands, to 
assist at the treaty. Temple, Miscell. 

He gapes ; and straight, 
With hunger prest, devours the pleasing bait. 
Dryden. 


4, To impose by constraint. 
He pressed a letter upon me, within this hour, 
to deliver to you. Dryden, Span. Friar. 
5. To drive by violence. 
Come with words as medical as true, 
Honest as either, to purge him of that humour 
That presses him from sleep, Shakspeare. 
6. To affect strongly. 
Paul was pressed in spirit, and testified to the 
Jews that Jesus was Christ. Acts, xviii. 5. 
Wickedness condemned by her own witness, 
and pressed with conscience, forecasteth grievous 
things, Wisdom, xvii. 11. 
ll 
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7, To enforce; to inculcate with argu- 
ment or importunity. 

Be sure to press upon him every motive. 

Addison. 

Iam the more bold to press it upon you, be- 
cause these accomplishments sit more handsomely 
on persons of quality than any other, 

Felton on the Classicks. 

Those who negociated, took care to make de- 
mands impossible to be complied with ; and there- 
fore might securely press every article, as if they 
were in earnest. Swift. 

8. To urge; to bear strongly on. 

Chymists I might press with arguments, drawn 

from some of the eminentest writers of their sect. 
; Boyle. 

The cardinal being pressed in dispute on this 
head, could think of no better ananswer. Waterland. 

His easy heart receiv’d the guilty flame, 

And from that time he prest her with his passion. 
Smith. 
9. To compress; to hug, as in embracing. 
[He] press’d her matron lip : 
With kisses pure. Milton, P. L. 
She took her son, and press’d 
Th’ illustrious infant to her fragrant breast. Dryd. 
Leucothoé shook, 
And press’d Palemon closer in her arms, 
10. To act upon with weight. 
The place thou pressest on thy mother earth, 
Is all thy empire now: now it contains thee. 
Dryden, 
11. To make earnest. Prest or pressed is 
here perhaps rather an adjective ; preste, 
French; or from pressé or empressé, 
French. 

Let them be pressed, and ready to give succours 
to their confederates, as it ever was with the 
Romans ; for if the confederate had leagues de- 
fensive, the Romans would ever be the foremost. 

Bacon, Essays. 

Prest for their country’s honour and their king’s, 

On their sharp beaks they whet their pointed stings. 
Dryden. 
This 


Pope. 


12. To force into military service. 
is properly zmpress. 

Do but say to me what I should do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am prest into it. Shakspeare. 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath press’d 
To lift sharp steel against our golden crown, 
Heav’n for his Richard hath in store 
A glorious angel. Shakspeare, Rich. II. 

From London by the king was I prest forth. 

Shakspeare. 

They are enforced of very necessity to press the 
best and greatest part of their men out of the 
west countries, which is no small charge. Ralegh. 

The endeavour to raise new men for the recruit 
of the army by pressing, found opposition in many 
places, Clarendon. 

The peaceful peasant to the wars is prest, 

The fields lie fallow in inglorious rest. Dryden. 

You were pressed for the sea-service, and got off 
with much ado. 

To PRESS. vn. 
1. To act with compulsive violence; to 
urge; to distress. 

If there be fair proofs on the one side, and none 
at all on the other, and if the most nressing diffi- 
culties be on that side on which there are no proofs, 
this is sufficient to render one opinion very cre- 
dible, and the other incredible. Tillotson. 

A great many uneasinesses always soliciting the 
will, it is natural, that the greatest and most press- 
ing should determine it to the next action. Locke. 

9. To go forward with violence to any 
object. 
I make bold to press 
With so little preparation. Shakspeare. 

I press toward the mark for the prize. 

Phil. iii, 14. 


Swift. 
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The Turks gave a great shout, and pressed in on 
’ all sides, to have entered the breach. Knolles. 
The insulting victor presses on the more, 
And treads the steps the vanquish’d trod before. 
Dryden. 
She is always drawn in a posture of walking, it 
being as natural for Hope to press forward to her 
proper objects, as for Fear to fly from them. 
Addison on Medals. 
Let us not therefore faint, or be weary in our 
journey, much less turn back or sit down in de- 
'spair; but press chearfully forward to the high 
mark of our calling. Rogers. 
3. To make invasion ; to encroach. 
On superiour powers 
Were we to press, inferiour might on ours. Pope. 


4. To crowd ; to throng. 
For he had healed many, insomuch that they 
pressed upon him for to touch him, St. Mark, iii. 11. 
Thronging crowds press on you as you pass, 
And with their eager joy make triumph slow. 
Dryden. 
5, To come unseasonably or importunately. 
Counsel she may; and I will give thy ear 
The knowledge first of what is fit to hear: 
What I transact with others or alone, 
Beware to learn; nor press too near the throne. 


Dryden. 

6. To urge with vehemence and importu- 
nity. 

He pressed upon them greatly; and they turned 

in. Gen. xix. 3. 


The less blood he drew, the more he took of 
treasure; and, as some construed it, he was the 
more sparing in the one, that he might be the more 
pressing in the other. Bacon. 

So thick the shivering army stands, 

And press for passage with extended hands, 
Dryden. 
7. To act upon or influence. 

When arguments press equally in matters in- 
different, the safest method is to give up ourselves 
to neither. Addison. 


8. To Press upon. To invade; to push 
against. 

Patroclus presses upon Hector too boldly, and 
by obliging him to fight, discovers it was not the 
true Achilles. Pope. 

Press. .s. [pressoir, Fr. from the verb.j 


J. The instrument by which any thing is 
crushed or squeezed; a wine press, a 
cider press. 

The press is full, the fats overflow. Joel, iii. 13. 

When one came to the press fats to draw out 
fifty vessels out of the press, there were but twenty. 

Hag. ii. 16. 

The stomach and intestines are the press, and 
the lacteal vessels the strainers, to separate the 
pure emulsion from the feces, Arbuthnot. 

They kept their cloaths, when they were not 
worn, constantly in a press, to give them a lustre, 

Arbuthnot. 

2, The instrument by which books are 
printed. 

These letters are of the second edition ; he will 
print them out of doubt, for he cares not what he 
puts into the press, when he would put us two in. 

Shakspeare. 

His obligation to read not only classick authors, 
but the more recent abortions of the press, wherein 
he proved frequently concerned. Fell. 

While Mist and Wilkins rise in weekly might, 
Make presses groan, lead senators to fight. Young. 

3. Crowd; tumult; throng. 

Paul and Barnabas, when infidels admiring 
their virtues, went about to sacrifice unto them, 
rent. their garments in token of horror, and as 
frighted, ran crying through the press of the peo- 
ple, O men, wherefore do ye these things! Hooker. 

She held a great gold chain ylinked well, 
Whose upper end to highest heaven was knit, 
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And lower part did reach to lowest hell, 
And all that press did round about her swell, 
To catchen hold of that long chain. Spenser 

Who is it in the press that calls on me? 

I hear a tongue, shriller than all the musick, 
Cry, Cesar. Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 
Ambitious Turnus in the press appears, 
And aggravating crimes augment their fears. 
Dryden. 
A new express all Agra does affright, 
Darah and Aurengzebe are join’d in fight ; 
The press of people thickens to the court, 
The impatient crowd devouring the report. 
’ Dryden, 
Through the press enrag’d Thalestris flies, 
And scatters deaths around from both her eyes. 
: Pope- 
4, Violent tendency. 

Death having prey’d upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them insensible; his siege is now 
Against the mind; the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies ; 

Which in their throng, and press to that last hold, 
Confound themselves. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

5. A kind of wooden case or frame for 
clothes and other uses. 

Creep into the kill hole. — Neither press, coffer, 
chest, trunk ; but he hath an abstract for the re- 
membrance of such places. 

Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
6. A commission to force men into military 
service. For zmpress. 

If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a 
sowe’d gurnet; I have misus’d the king’s press 
damnably. Shakspeare. 

Concerning the musters and presses for sufficient 
mariners to serve in His Majesty’s ships, either 
the care is very little, or the bribery very great. 

Ralegh. 

Why has there been now and then a kind of a 
press issued out for ministers, so that as it were 
the vagabonds and loiterers were taken in ? 

Davenant. 
Pre‘ssBep.7f x. 8. [ press and bed. | Bed so 
formed as to be shut up in a case. 

I was to sleep in a little press-bed in Dr. John~- 
son’s room. J had it wheeled out into the dining- 
room. Boswell, Tour to the Hebrides, p. 85. 


Pre'sser.y 2. s. [from press. ] 
1. One that presses or works at a press. 
Of the stuffs I give the profits to dyers and 
pressers. Swift. 
2. One that enforces, or inculcates with ar- 
gument or importunity. 
A common practiser and presser of the late 
illegal innovations, 
White’s First Cent. of Malig. Priests, (1643,) p. 28. 
PREssGANG.f 2. s. [press and gang. 
Dr. Johnson. — Spelman derives it from 
prest, French; the participle of prendre, 
to seize; but Dr. Johnson cites prest, as 
applied to pressed men, in the sense of 
ready. See Prest.] A crew that strolls 
about the streets to force men into naval 
service. 
Pre‘sstncuy. adv. [from pressing.] With 


force; closely. 
The one contracts his words, speaking pressingly 
and short; the other delights in long-breathed ac- 


cents. Howell. 
Pression. 2.8. [from press.| The act of 
pressing. 


If light consisted only in pression, propagated 
without actual motion, it would not be able to agi- 
tate and heat the bodies, which refract and reflect 
it: if it consisted in motion, propagated to all dis- 
tances in an instant, it would require an infinite 
force every moment, in every shining particle, to 
generate that motion: and if it consisted in pres- 


PRE’SSMONEY. 7. S. 


PRE 


sion or motion, propagated either in an instant or 
in time, it would bend into the shadow. 
Newton, Opt. 


Pre’ssiranv. adj. Gravitating ; heavy. A 


word not in use. 

Neither the celestial matter of the vortices, nor 
the air, nor water are pressitant in their proper 
places. More. 


Pre‘ssty.* adv. [ presse, Lat. from press. | 


Closely. 
But still more pressly this point to pursue, 
More, Song of the Soul, ii, ii. 28. 
No man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, 
more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less 
idleness, in what he uttered. B, Jonson, Discoveries. 


Pre‘ssMAN.7 7. 8. [press and man. ] 
1. One who forces another into service ; 


one who forces away. 
One only path to all; by which the pressmen 
came, Chapman. 


2. One who makes the impression of print 


by the press ; distinct from the composi- 
tor, who ranges the types. 

The immense profits of this paper shall be all 
distributed among my friends, the publisher, com- 
positor, pressmen. 

Ld. Chesterfield, Miscell. Works, ti. 165. 
[press and money. | 
Money given to a soldier when he is 
taken or forced into the service. 

Here, Peascod, take my pouch, ’tis all I own, 
Tis my pressmoney. — Can this silver fail? Gay. 


Pre‘ssuRE. 7. s. [from press. ] 

1. The act of pressing or crushing. 

2. The state of being pressed or crushed. 
3. Force acting against any thing; gravi- 


tation ; weight acting or resisting. 

The inequality of the pressure of parts appeareth 
in this, that if you take a body of stone, and 
another of wood of the same magnitude and shape, 
and throw them with equal force, you cannot 
throw the wood so far as the stone. Bacon. 

Although the glasses were a little convex, yet 
this transparent spot was of a considerable breadth, 
which breadth seemed principally to proceed from 
the yielding inwards of the parts of the glasses by 
reason of their mutual pressure. Newton. 

The blood flows through the vessels by the ex- 
cess of the force of the heart above the incumbent 
pressure, which in fat people is excessive. 

“ Arbuthnot. 


4. Violence inflicted ; oppression. 


A wise father ingenuously confessed, that those, 
which persuaded pressure of consciences, were com- 
monly interested therein, Bacon, Ess. 

His modesty might be secured from pressure by 
the concealing of him to be the author, Fell. 


5. Affliction; grievance ; distress. 


Mine own and my people’s pressures are griev- 
ous, and peace would be very pleasing. 
King Charles. 
The genuine price of lands in England would 
be twenty years’ purchase, were it not for acci- 
dental pressures under which it labours. 
Child on Trade. 
To this consideration he retreats, in the midst 
of all his pressures, with comfort ; in this thought, 
notwithstanding the sad afflictions with which he 
was overwhelmed, he mightily exults. <Alterbury. 
Excellent was the advice of Elephas to Job, in 
the midst of his great troubles and pressures, 
Acquaint thyself now with God, and be at peace. 
Atterbury. 


6. Impression ; stamp; character made by 


impression. 
From my memory 
T’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressuz'es past, 
That youth and observation copy’d there. 
Shakspeare. 
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PURE 


PREST. adj. [ prest or prét, Fr.] 

1, Ready; not dilatory. This is said to 
have been the original sense of the word 
prest men; men, not forced into the 
service, as now we understand it, but 
men, for a certain sum received, prest or 
ready to march at command. 

Each mind is prest, and open every ear, 

To hear new tidings, though they no way joy us. 
Fairfax. 

Grittus desired nothing more than to have con- 
firmed the opinion of his authority in the minds of 
the vulgar people, by the prest and ready attend- 
ance of the Vayuod. Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 

2. Neat; tight. In both senses the word 

is obsolete. 

More wealth any where, to be breefe, 

More people, more handsome, and prest, 
Where find ye? Tusser’s Husbandry. 
Prest. x. s. [ prest, Fr.] A loan. 

He required of the city a prest of six thousand 
marks; but he could obtain but two thousand 
pounds. Bacon. 

Prester.* n.s. [wparrnp, Gr.] A kind 
of exhalation, thrown from the clouds 
downwards with such force as to be set 
on fire by the collision. 


PRE/STIGES.F x. s. [prestiges, French, 
Cotgrave; prestigic, Lat.] Illusions ; 
impostures ; juggling tricks. Dict. 

The sophisms of infidelity, and the prestiges of 
imposture. Warburton, Serm. 5. 

Presvicra’TIon.} x. s. [from prestigiator, 
Watioy |. A. deceiving ; a juggling 3a 
playing legerdemain. Dict. 

Divers kinds of fascinations, incantations, pres- 

- _ tigiations. Howell, Lett. ii. 23. 

Proust GiAtor.* x. s. [prestigiator, Lat.] 
A juggler; a cheat. 

This cunning prestigiator (the devil) took the 
adyantage of so high a place, to set off his repre- 
sentations the more lively. 

More, Myst. of Godl. (1660,) p. 105: 

Prestrc1aTory.* adj. [ prestigiator, Lat. ] 
Juggling ; consisting of illusions. 

Wicked spirits deal only in petty, low, and use- 
less prestigiatory tricks, of small consequence and 
no benefit. Barrow, vol. ii. S. 20, 

Presticious.* adj. [ prestigtosus, Lat. ] 
Juggling; practising tricks ; imposing 

upon. 

‘Ashamed are not these prestigious papistes. 

Bale, Acts of Eng. Vot. P.i. (1546,) fol. 61. 

This outward world is not unfitly compared to 
an enchanted palace, which seems indeed mighty 
pleasing and ravishing to our deluded sense, 
whereas all is but imaginary, and a mere presti- 
gious show. Cudworth, Serm. p. 83. 

Prestigious Gelusions and tricks, as it were, of 
leger du maine. Hallywell, Melampr. p. 52. 

Pre'sto.f adv. [ presto, Italian; presto, 
Latin. | 

1. Quick; at once. A word used by those 
that show legerdemain. 

Presto / begone! ’tis here again ; 

There’s ev’ry piece as big as ten. Swift. 
2, Gaily ; with quickness: a musical term. 
PrestRIcrion.* x. s. [préeestrictus, Latin, 

from prestringo, to dazzle or darken. | 

Dimness. 

Boast not of your eyes; it is feared you have 
Balaam’s disease, a pearl in your eye, Mammon’s 
prestriction. Milton, Anim. Rem. Def. § 3. 

Presu MABLE.* adj. [from presume.] That 
may be belteved previously without ex- 
amination, ot affirmed without imme- 
diate proof. 


Presv’MABLY. adv. [from presume.] With- 


To PRESUME. ». n. [ presumer, French ; 


1. To suppose ; to believe previously with- 


PRE 


Though men in general believed a future state, — 
yet they had but confused presumptions of the 
nature and condition of it. Rogers. 

g. Confidence grounded on any thing pre- — 

supposed ; with wpon. y 

A presumption, upon this aid, was the principal 
motive for the undertaking. Clarendon. 

Those at home held their immoderate engross- — 
ments of power by no other tenure, than their own — 
presumption upon the necessity of affairs, 

Swift, Miscell. 
3. An argument strong; but not demon- 
strative ; a strong probability. 

The error and unsufiicience of their arguments 
doth make it, on the contrary side against them, a 
strong presumption, that God hath not moved — 
their hearts to think such things, as he hath not 
enabled them to prove. Hooker. 


4. Arrogance; confidence blind and ad-— 


venturous ; presumptuousness. 
Let my presumption not provoke thy wrath ; 
For I am sorry, that with reverence 
I did not entertain thee as thou art. 
It warns a warier carriage in the thing, 
Lest blind preswmption work their ruining, Daniel. 
I had the presumption to dedicate to you a very — 
unfinished piece. Dryden, — 
5. Unreasonable confidence of divine fa- 
vour. “ 
The awe of his majesty will keep us from pra- 
sumption, and the promises of his mercy from | 
despair. Rogers. — 
Presu’MpTive.f adj. [presomptive, Fr. 
from presume. | 
1. Taken by previous supposition. 
We commonly take shape and colour for so 
presumptive ideas of several species, that, in a good — 
picture, we readily say, this is a lion, and that — 
a rose. Loche. 
2. Supposed: as, the preswmptive heir: 
opposed to the heir apparent. 
Heirs presumptive are such, who, if the ancestor — 
should die immediately, would in the present cir- 
cumstances of things be his heirs ; but whose right 
of inheritance may be defeated by the contingency 
of some nearer heir being born. Blackstone. — 
3. Confident ; arrogant ; presumptuous. 
There being two opinions repugnant to each 
other, it may not be preswmptive or sceptical to — 
doubt of both. Brown. 
PresuUMpTiveLy.* adv. [from presump- 
tive.| By previous supposition. 
When he who could read or write was presump- — 


PRE 


out examination. 

Authors presumably writing by common places, 
wherein, for many years, promiscuously amassing 
all that make for their subject, break forth at last 
into useless rhapsodies. Brown. 


presumo, Latin. ] 


out examination. 

O much deceiy’d, much failing, hapless Eve, 
Of thy preswm’d return! event perverse ! 

Milton, P. L. 

Experience supplants the use of conjecture in 
the point; we do not only presume it may be so, 
but actually find it is so. Gov. of the Tongue. 

2. To suppose; to affirm without imme- 
diate proof. 

Although in the relation of Moses there be very 
few persons mentioned, yet are there many more 
to be presumed. Brown. 

I presume 
That as my hand has open’d bounty to you, 
My heart dropp’d love; my pow’r rain’d honour 
more 
On you, than any. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
3. To venture without positive leave. 

There was a matter we were no less desirous to 
know, than fearful to ask, lest we might preswme 
too far, Bacon. 

I to the heavenly vision thus preswm’d. 

Milton, P. L. 

4. To form confident or arrogant opinions : 

with upon before the cause of con- 
fidence. 

The life of Ovid being already written in our 
language, I will not presume so far upon myself, 
to think I can add any thing to Mr. Sandys 
his undertaking. Dryden. 

This man presumes upon his parts, that they 
will not fail him at time of need, and so thinks 
it superfluous labour to make any provision be- 
forehand. Locke. 

5. To make confident or arrogant at- 
tempts. 

In this we fail to perform the thing, which God 
seeth meet, convenient, and good; in that we pre- 
sume-to see what is meet and convenient, better 
than God himself. Hooker. 

God, to remove his ways from human sense, 
Plac’d heaven from earth so far, that earthly sight, 
If it presume, might err in things too high, 

And no adyantage gain. Milton, P. L. 
6. It has on or upon sometimes before the 
thing supposed. 

He, that would not deceive himself, ought 
to build his hypothesis on matter of fact, ‘and 
not preswme on matter of fact, because of his hy- 
pothesis. Locke. 

Luther presumes upon the gift of continency. 

Alterbury. 
7. It has of sometimes, but not properly. 

Presuming of his force, with sparkling eyes, 

Already he devours the promis’d prize. Dryden. 
Presu’MeR.} 7. s. [from presume.] One 
that presupposes ; an arrogant person ; 

a presumptuous person. 

Heavy with some high minds is an overweight 
of obligation ; otherwise great deservers do grow 
intolerable preswmers. Wotton. 

The profane impenitent, the either spiritual or 
carnal presumer. Hammond, Works, iv. 531. 


Presu MPTIon. n. s. [ presumptus, Latin ; 
presomption, French. | 
1, Supposition previously formed. 


Thou hast shewed us how unsafe it is to offend 
thee, upon preswmptions afterwards to please thee. 
King Charles. 


Shaks. 


A 


tively a person in holy orders, libels could not be — 


general or dangerous. x 
Burke, Speech on Pros. for Libels. 


Presu mptuous. adj. [ presumptueux, pre- 
somptueux, French, ] 7 


1. Arrogant ; confident ; insolent. 
Presumptuous priest, this place commands my 
patience. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

I follow him not Fy 

With any token of présumptuous suit ; hd 

Nor would I have him, till Ido deserve him. 

Shakspeare. 

The boldness of advocates prevail with judges; 

whereas they should imitate God, who represseth ‘ 

the presumptuous, and giveth grace to the modest. 

Bacon, Ess. ° 

Minds somewhat rais’d Bk 

By false preswmptuous hope. Milton, P. in 

It being not the part of a presumptuous, but of 

a truly humble man to do what he is bidden, and 
to please those whom he is bound in duty to obey. 

Kettlewell. 

Some will not venture to look beyond received 
notions of the age, nor have so preswmptwous 

| athought, as to be wiser than their neighbours. — 


Lo 
2. Irreverent with respect to holy things. 


PRE 


_ The sins whereinto he falleth, are not presump- 
tuous; but are ordinarily of weakness and in- 
firmity. Perkins. 
Thus I presumptuous : and the vision bright, 
As with a smile more brighten’d, thus reply’d. 
Milton, P.L. 
The powers incens’d 
_ Punish’d his presumptuous pride, 
_ That for his daring enterprize she died. Dryden. 
3 Canst thou love 
Presumptuous Crete, that boasts the tomb of Jove? 
; Popes 
Prest’metuousty. adv. [from presump- 
- tuous. | 
1. Arrogantly; confidently. 


%. Irreverently. 
Do you, who study nature’s works, decide, 
Whilst I the dark mysterious cause admire ; 
Nor, into what the gods conceal, presumptuously 
enquire. Addison on Italy. 
3. With vain and groundless confidence in 
. divine favour. 

I entreat your prayers, that God will keep me 
from all premature persuasion of my being in 
_ Christ, and not suffer me to go on presumptuously 

or desperately in any course. Hammond. 
PresvMpruousness.} 7. s. [from presump- 
tuous. | Quality of being presumptuous ; 
confidence ; irreverence. Barret. 

Who going into extremes on different sides, and 

applying this truth in conformity to their own 

_ wrong dispositions, have run themselves either 

into preswmptuousness of sinning on the one hand, 

or despair of performing any acceptable duty on 

the other. Conybeare. 

Presuppo’saL. n. s. [pre and supposal.] 
Supposal previously formed. 

All things necessary to be known that we may 

be saved, but known with presupposal of know- 

" ledge concerning certain principles, whereof it re- 

ceiyeth us already persuaded, Hooker. 


To PRESUPPO'SE. ». a. [presupposer, 
Fr. pre and suppose.| To suppose as 
previous, to imply as antecedent. 

In as much as righteous life presupposeth life, 
in as much as to live virtuously it is impossible 
except we live; the first impediment, which we 
endeavour to remove, is penury and want of things 
without which we cannot live. Hooker. 

All kinds of knowledge have their certain 
bounds; each of them preswpposeth many neces~ 
sary things learned in other sciences, and known 
beforehand. Hooker. 

PReEsuPPosiTION.F x. s. [ presupposition, 
Fr. pre and supposition.] Supposition 
previously formed. Sherwood. 

PRESURMISE. 7. s. [ pre and surmise.] Sur- 
mise previously formed. 

It was your presurmise, 
That in the dole of blows, your son might drop. 
Shakspeare. 

PRETENCE. x. 5. [pretensus, Lat.] 

1. A false argument grounded upon ficti- 
tious postulates. 

This pretence against religion will not only be 
baffled, but we shall gain a new argument to per- 
suade men over. Tillotson. 

9. The act of showing or alleging what is 
not real; show; appearance. 

With flying speed and seeming great pretence 
Came running in a messenger. Spenser. 

So strong his appetite was to those executions 

he had been accustomed to in Ireland, without 
any kind of commission or pretence of authority. 

2 : Clarendon. 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign’d pretence 
Of proffer’d peace, delude the Latian prince. 
v%, Dryden. 


PRE 


I should haye dressed the whole with greater 
care ; but I had little time, which I am sure you 
know to be more than pretence. 

Wake, Prep. for Death. 


3. Assumption ; claim to notice. 


Despise not these few ensuing pages; for never 
was any thing of this pretence more ingenuously 
imparted, Evelyn. 


4. Claim true or false. 


Spirits in our just pretences arm’d 
Fell with us. Milton, P. L. 
Found worthy not of liberty alone, 
Too mean pretence, but what we more affect, 
Honour, dominion, glory, and renown. 
Milton, P. L. 
Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to a 
right of solely inheriting property or power. Locke. 


5. Shakspeare uses this word, with more 


affinity to the original Latin, for some- 
thing threatened, or held out to terrify. 
I have conceived a most faint neglect of late, 
which I have rather blamed as my own jealous 
curiosity, than as a very preéence and purpose of 
unkindness. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
He hath writ this to feel my affection for your 
honour, and to no other pretence of danger. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
In the great hand of God I stand, and thence 
Against the undivulg’d pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


To PRETE/ND.F v. a. [pretendo, Latin ; 
pretendre, Fr. ] ; 

1. To hold out; to stretch forward. This 
is mere Latinity, and not now used. 
Perhaps it should be protend. 

The captain — 
His target always over her pretended. 
Spenser, F. Q. vi. xi. 19. 
Lucagus, to lash his horses, bends 
Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends. 
Dryden. 
2, To simulate; to make false appearances 
or representations; to allege falsely. 
This let him know, 

Lest wilfully transgressing he pretend 

Surprisal. Milton, P. L. 
What reason then can any man pretend against 

religion, when it is so apparently for the benefit, 

not only of human society, but of every particular 
person ? Tillotson. 


3. To show hypocritically. 

Tis their interest to guard themselves from 
those riotous effects of pretended zeal, nor is it less 
their duty. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

4, To hold out as a delusive appearance ; 
to exhibit as a cover of something hid- 
%len. This is rather Latin. 

Warn all creatures from thee 


Henceforth ; lest that too heavenly form, pretended 
To hellish falsehood, snare them. Milton, P. L. 
5. To claim. In this sense we rather say, 
pretend to. 
Chiefs shall be grudg’d the part which they pre- 
tend. Dryden. 
Are they not rich? what more can they pretend ? 
Pope. 
6. To design; to intend. Obsolete. 
For though she were right glad so rid to be 
From that vile lozel which her late offended ; 
Yet now no less encombrance she did see 
And peril, by this salvage man pretended. 
Spenser, F. Q. vi. iv. 10. 
None your foes, but such as shall pretend 
Malicious practices against his state. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. I. 
To PRETEND. ¥.2. 
1. To put in a claim truly or falsely. It is 
seldom used without shade of censure. 


PRE 


What peace can be, where both to one pretend ? 
But they more diligent, and we more strong. 

Dryden. 

In those countries that pretend to freedom, 

princes are subject to those laws which their people 

have chosen. Swift. 


2. To presume on ability to do any thing; 


to profess presumptuously. 

Of the ground of redness in this sea are we not 
fully satisfied? for there is another red sea, whose 
name we pretend not to make out from these prin- 
ciples. Brown. 


PRETE NDEDLY.* adv. [from the part. pre- 


tended.| By false appearance or repre- 
sentation. 
An action —that came speciously and pretend- 
edly out of a church. Hammond, Works, iv. 593. 
Tn such cases any inferiour is exempted from 
obligation to comply with his superiour, either 
truly or pretendedly such. 
Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 


PRETE’NDER.} x. s. [from pretend.] 


1. One who lays claim to any thing. 

The prize was disputed only till you were seen ; 

now all pretenders have withdrawn their claims. 
Dryden. 

Whatever victories the several pretenders to the 
empire obtained over one another, they are recorded 
on coins without the least reflection. 

Addison on Medals. 

The numerous pretenders to places would never 
haye been kept in order, if expectation had heen 
cut off. Swift. 

To just contempt ye vain pretenders fall, 

The people’s fable and the scorn of all. Pope. 

Pretenders to philosophy or good sense grow 
fond of this sort of learning, Watts. 

2. In English history, the name given to 
the person who was excluded by the law 
from the crown of England. 

In the speeches she [Queen Anne] named the 
revolution twice; and said she would look on those 
concerned in it as the surest to her interests: she 
also fixed a new designation on the pretended 
prince of Wales, and called him the pretender ; 
and he was so called in a new set of addresses, 
which, upon this occasion, were made to the 
queen; and I intend to follow the precedent, as 
often as I may have occasion hereafter to name 
him. Burnet, Hist. of hisown Time, (1708.) 

PRETE'NDINGLY. adv. [from pretending. | 
Arrogantly ; presumptuously. 

I have a particular reason to look a little pre- 

tendingly at present. Collier on Pride. 

PRETE NSED*. part. adj. [pretensus, Lat.] 
Pretended; feigned, Pretensed right is 
aterm of law. 

The purpose and pretensed vow of a more ample 
holiness. 

Martin, Marr. of Priests, (1554,) Ce. 4. b. 

Protestants have had in England their pretensed 
synods and conyocations. 

Stapleton, Fort. of the Faith, (1565,) fol. 140. 


PRETE NSION. 7.5. [ pretensio, Lat. preten- 


tion, Fr.] 
1. Claim true or false. 
But if to unjust things thou dost pretend, 
Ere they begin, let thy pretensions end. Deniam. 
Men indulge those opinions and practices, that 
fayour their pretensions. L’ Estrange. 
The commons demand that the consulship 
should lie in common to the pretensions of any 
Roman, Swift. 


2. Fictitious appearance. A Latin phrase 


or sense. 
This was but an invention and pretension given 
out by the Spaniards. Bacon. 
He so much abhorred artifice and cunning, that 
he had prejudice to all concealments and preten- 
sions. Fell, 
Z2 


PRE 


Prere'Nrative.* adj. [pre and tentative.) 
That may be previously tried. 

This is but an exploratory, and pretentative pur- 
pose between us; about the form whereof, and the 
matter, we shall consult to-morrow. 

Wotton, Rem. p. 507. 
Pre‘ter. n.s. [ preter, Lat.] A particle 
which, prefixed to words of Latin ori- 
ginal, signifies beszde. 
Pretertmpe’RFEct. adj. In grammar, de- 
notes the tense not perfectly past. 


PRE’TERIT. adj. [ preterit, Fr. preteritus, 
Lat.] Past. 
Pre‘TERITENESS. x. 5. [from preterit.] State 
of being past; not presence; not futurity. 
We cannot conceive a preteriteness (if I may say 
so) still backwards in infinitum, that never was 
present; as we can an endless futurity, that neyer 
will be present: so that though one is potentially 
infinite, yet nevertheless the other is positively 
finite: and this reasoning — doth not at all affect 
the eternal existence of the adorable Divinity, in 
whose invariable nature there is no past nor future. 
Bentley, Serm. 6. 
PRETERI TION.} 2.58. [ preterition, Fr, from 
preterit.| The act of going past; the 
state of being past. 
Thine absence could not be so grievous as thy 
preterition. Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 
The Israelites were never to eat the paschal 
lamb, but they were recalled to the memory of that 
saving preterition of the angel. 
Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 193. 
I will secure him proof against all disturbance 
at the blind preteritions and regardlessness of for- 
tune, or the purblind vulgar. 
Whitlock, Mann. of the Eng. p. 135. 
The king found himself compelled, in a short 
time after, ‘to give order, that most grants and pa- 
tents, which required haste, should pass by imme- 
diate warrant to the great seal, without visiting the 
privy seal; which preterition was not usual. 
Ld. Clarendon, Life, ii. 197. 
PRETERLA’PSED. adj. [ preterlapsus, Lat. ] 
Past and gone. 
We look with a superstitious reverence upon 
the accounts of preterlapsed ages. Glanville, Scepsis. 
Never was there so much of either, in any pre- 
terlapsed age, as in this, Walker. 
PRETERLEGAL. adj. [preter and legal.) 
Not agreeable to law. 
I expected some evil customs preterlegal, and 
abuses personal, had been to be removed, 
King Charles. 
PRETERMY SSION.} 2. 8. [ pretermission, Fr. 
pretermissio, Lat.] The act of omitting. 
Any disorder of mine, any pretermission of theirs, 
exalts the disease, accelerates the rages of it. 
Donne, Devot. (1624,) p. 470. 
A foul pretermission in the author of this, whether 
story or fable. Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 1. 
I proceed to refute the objections of those, who 
argue from the silence and pretermission of au- 


thors. Swift, Tale of a Tub, § 3. 


To PRETERMI'T.7 v. a. [ pretermitto, 
Lat.] To pass by; to neglect. 

The fees that are termly given to these deputies, 
for recompense of their pains, I do purposely pre- 
termit ; because they be not certain. Bacon. 

Either of these were just considerations, but both 
together not to be pretermitted. 

Id. Herbert, Hen. VIII. p. 17. 

Though he pretermit the cure of the disease 
itself. Donne, Dev. p. 205. 

Virgil, writing of Mneas, hath pretermitted many 
things. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

I shall pretermit the judges’ names, the formali- 
ties of the court, and the proceedings there, 

Sir T. Herbert, Mem. of K. Ch. I. 


PRE 


PRETERNA’TURAL. adj. [preter and 


natural.| Different from what is natural ; 
irregular. a 

We will enquire into the cause of this vile and 
preternatural temper of mind, that should make a 
man please himself with that, which can no ways 
reach those faculties, which nature has made the 
proper seat of pleasure. South, Serm. 

That form, which the earth is under at present, 
is preternatural, like a statue made and broken 
again, Burnet. 


PRETERNATURA LITY.* x. 5. [from preter- 


natural.] Preternaturalness. Not in use. 
There is such an intricate mixture of naturality 


and preternaturality in age. 
Smith on Old Age, p. 133. 


PRETERNA TURALLY. adv. [from preterna- 


tural.| In a manner different from the 


common order of nature. 

Simple air, preternaturally attenuated by heat, 
will make itself room, and break and blow up all 
that which resisteth it. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


PRETERNA TURALNESS, 7. s. [from preter- 


natural.]| Manner different from the 
order of nature. 


PrererPE RFECT. adj. [preteritum perfec- 


tum, Lat.) A grammatical term applied 
to the tense which denotes time abso- 
lutely past. 

The same natural aversion to loquacity has of 
late made a considerable alteration in our Jan- 
guage, by closing in one syllable the termination 
of our preterperfect tense, as drown’d, walk’d, for 
drowned, walked. Addison, Spect. 


PRETERPLUPE'RFECT. ad}. eeu plus- 


quam perfectum, Lat.] The grammatical 
epithet for the tense denoting time rela- 
tively past, or past before some other 
past time. 


To PRETE’X.* v. a. [pretexo, Latin, to 


cover. See Prerext.] To cloak; to 


conceal. 
Ambition’s pride, 
Too oft pretexed with our country’s good ! 
Edwards, Can. of Crit. Son. i. 


Prete’ xt.} n.s. [ preteate, Fr. pretextum, 


Lat. a border, a cloak, a covering ; then, 
a pretence.| Pretence; false appear- 
ance; false allegation. 
My pretext to strike at him admits 
A good construction. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
He made pretext, that I should onely go 


And helpe convey his freight ; but thought not so. | 


Chapman. 
Under this pretext, the means he sought 
‘To ruin such whose might did much exceed 
His power to wrong. Daniel, Civ. War. 
As chymists gold from brass by fire would draw, 
Preteats are into treason forg’d by law, Denham. 
I shall not say with how much, or how little 
pretext of reason they managed those disputes. 
Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
They suck the blood of those they depend upon, 
under a preteat of service and kindness, 
L’ Estrange. 


Pre‘tor. n.s. [ pretor, Lat. preteur, Fr.) 


The Roman judge. It is now sometimes 


taken for a mayor. 
Good Cinna, take this paper ; 

And look you lay it in the pretor’s chair. Shaks. 
Porphyrius, whom you Egypt’s pretor made, 
Is come from Alexandria to your aid. § Dryden. 

An adyocate pleading the cause of his client 
before one of the pretors, could only produce a 
single witness, in a point where the law required 
two. Spectator. 


Prero’Riau.* adj. [from pretor.] Judicial ; 


pronounced by the pretor. 
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PRE 


Those occasional declarations of law called the 
pretorial edicts. | Burke, Abridg. Eng. Hist. i. 3. 


Preto'RIAN. adj. [ pretorianus, Lat. pre- 


torien, Fr.] Judicial; exercised by the 
pretor. 

The chancery had the pretorian power for equity ; 
the star-chamber had the censorian power for of- 
fences. Bacon. 


Pre rorsuip.* x. s. [from pretor.] The 


office of pretor. 
The pretorship Pompey, without voices, took to 
himself. May, Lucan, B. i. Notes. 
Asellus Sempronius Rufus was the person, who 
first taught the Romans to eat storks, for which he 
was said to have lost the pretorship. 
Dr. Warton, Ess. on Pope. 


| Prerrity. adv. [from pretty.] Neatly ; 


elegantly ; pleasingly ; without dignity 
or elevation. 

How prettily the young swain seems to wash 
The hand was fair before. Shaksp. Wint. Tale. 

One saith prettily ; in the quenching of the flame 
of a pestilent ague, nature is like people that come 
to quench the fire of a house; so busy, as one 
letteth another, Bacon. 


Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride _ 


to behave themselves prettily, after the fashion of 
others. Locke. 


Pre Triness.} 2. s. [from pretty.] Beauty 


without dignity; neat elegance without 
elevation. 

Thought and affliction — 
She turns to favour and to prettiness. 

Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

There is goodliness in the bodies of animals, as 
in the ox, greyhound, and stag; or majesty and 
stateliness, as in the lion, horse, eagle, and cock ; 
grave awfulness, as in mastiffs; or elegancy and 
prettiness, as in lesser dogs and most sort of birds, 
all which are several modes of beauty. More. 

Those drops of prettiness, scatteringly sprinkled 
amongst the creatures, were designed to defecate 
and exalt our conceptions, not to inyeigle or de- 
tain our passions. Boyle. 


PRE‘TTY.+} adj. [pret, finery, Sax. pretio, 


Italian; prat, prattigh, Dutch ; prydus, 
Welsh, beautiful, handsome ; prydis, 
Goth.] 


1. Neat; elegant; pleasing without sur- 


prise or elevation. 
Of these the idle Greeks have many pretty tales. 


Ralegh. 


They found themselyes involved in a train of 
mistakes, by taking up some pretty hypothesis in 
philosophy. Waits. 


2. Beautiful without grandeur or dignity. 


This is the prettiest low-born lass, that ever 
Ran on the green-sward. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 


3. Foppish ; affected: applied in contempt 


to men. 

In imitation of this agreeable being, is made 
that animal we call a pretty fellow; who, being 
just able to find out, that what makes Sophronius 
acceptable is a natural behaviour, in order to the 
same reputation, makes his own an artificial one. 

Tatler, No, 21. 


The pretty gentleman must have his airs; and — 


though they are not so pompous as those of the 
other, [the fine gentleman !] yet they are so affected, 
that few who have understanding can bring them- 
selves to be proficients this way ! 

Guardian, No. 38. 


4. It is used in a kind of diminutive con- 


tempt in poetry, and in conversation: 
as, a pretty fellow indeed! 
A pretty task ! and so I told the fool, 
Who needs must undertake to please by rule. 
Dryden. 


PRE 


He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And serve to trip before the victor’s chariot. 


5. Not very small. 
use. 
A knight of Wales, with shipping and some 
pretty company, did go to discover those parts. 
: Abbot. 
Cut off the stalks of cucumbers, immediately 
after their bearing, close by the earth, and then 
cast a pretty quantity of earth upon the plant, and 
they will bear next year before the ordinary time. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
I would have a mount of some pretty height, 
leaving the wall of the enclosure breast high. 
Bacon, Ess. 
Of this mixture we put a parcel into a cru- 
cible, and suffered it for a pretty while to con- 
tinue red hot, Boyle. 
- A weasel a preity way off stood leering at him. 
L’ Estrange. 
Pre‘rry. adv. In some degree. This word 
is used before adverbs or adjectives to 
intend their signification: it is less than 
very. 
The world begun to be pretty well stocked with 
people, and human industry drained those unhabit- 
able places. Burnet. 
T shall not enquire how far this lofty method 
may advance the reputation of learning ; but I am 
pretty sure ’tis no great addition to theirs who use 
it. Collier. 
A little voyage round the lake took up five days, 
though the wind was pretty fair for us all the 
while. Addison. 
I have a fondness for a project, and a pretty 
tolerable genius that way myself. Addison. 
These colours were faint and dilute, unless the 
light was trajected obliquely ; for by that means 
they became pretty vivid. Newton. 
This writer every where insinuates, and in one 
place pretty plainly professes himself a sincere 
christian. Atterbury. 
The copper half-pence are coined by the publick, 
and every piece worth pretty near the value of the 
copper. Swift. 
The first attempts of this kind were pretty modest. 
Baker. 
To Prery piry.* v. a. [ pre and typify.) 
To prefigure. 
Thus the session of the Messias was pretypified. 
: Pearson on the Creed, Art. 6. 
To PREVA'L. ». x. [ prevaloir, Fr. pre- 
valere, Lat. | 
1. To be in force ; to have effect; to have 
power ; to have influence. 
This custom makes the short-sighted bigots, 
and the warier scepticks, as far as it prevails. Locke. 
9. To overcome; to gain the superiority : 
with on or upon, sometimes over or 
against. 
They that were your enemies, are his, 
And have prevail’d as much én him as you. 
Shakspeare. 
Nor is it hard for thee to.preserve me amidst 
the unjust hatred and jealousness of too many, 
which thou hast suffered to prevail upon me. 
King Charles. 
I told you then he should prevail, and speed 
On his bad errand. Milton, P. L. 
The millennium prevailed long against the truth 
upon the strength of authority. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
While Marlbro’s cannon thus prevails by land, 
Britain’s sea-chiefs by Anna’s high command, 
Resistless o’er the Thuscan billows rides 
Blackmore. 
Thus song could prevail 
O’er death and o’er hell, 
A conquest how hard and how glorious ; 
Though fate had fast hound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 


Yet musick and love were victorious, Pope. 


Addison. | 
This is a very vulgar | 


PRE 


This kingdom could never prevail against the - 
Swift. | 
3. To gain influence ; to operate effectu- | 


united power of England. 


ally. 

Yao not pretend that these arguments are de~ 
monstrations of which the nature of this thing is 
not capable: but they are such strong probabilities, 
as ought to prevail with all those who are not able 
to produce greater probabilities to the contrary. 

Wilkins. 


4. To persuade or induce. It has with, 


upon, or on before the person persuaded. 
With minds obdurate nothing prevaileth; as well 
they that preach, as they that read unto such, shall 
still have cause to complain with the prophets of 
old, Who will give credit unto our teaching ? 
Hooker. 
He was prevailed with to restrain the earl of 
Bristol upon his first arrival. Clarendon. 
The serpent with me 
Persuasively has so prevail’d, that I 
Have also tasted. Milton, P.L. 
They are more in danger to go out of the way, 
who are marching under the conduct of a guide, 
that it is an hundred to one will mislead them, 
than he that has not yet taken a step, and is likelier 
to be prevailed on to enquire after the right way. 
Locke. 
There are four sorts of arguments that men, in 
their reasonings with others, make use of to pre- 
vail on them, Locke. 
The gods pray 
He would resume the conduct of the day, 
Nor let the world be lost in endless night ; 
Prevail’d upon at last, again he took 
The harness’d steeds, that stil] with horror shook. 
Addison. 
Upon assurances of revolt, the queen was pre- 
vailed with to send her forces upon that expedition. 
Swift. 
Prevail upon some judicious friend to be your 
constant hearer, and allow him the utmost free- 
dom. Swift. 


PrevaILine. adj. [from prevail.] Pre- 
dominant ; having most influence; hav- 
ing great power ; prevalent ; efficacious. 


Probabilities, which cross men’s appetites and 
prevailing passions, run the same fate: let never 
so much probability hang on one side of a covet- 
ous man’s reasoning, and money on the other; it 
is easy to foresee which will outweigh. Locke. 

Save the friendless infants from oppression ; 
Saints shall assist thee with prevailing prayers, 
And warring angels combat on thy side. Rowe. 

PREVA‘ILMENT. 2. 5. [from prevail.| Pre- 
valence. 
Messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unharden’d youth. 
Shakspeare, Mids. N. Dream. 
PRE VALENCE. ] 7.8. [ prevalence, Fr. pre- 
PRE VALENCY.§ valentia, low Lat.] Su- 
periority ; influence; predominance ; 
efficacy ; force; validity. 

The duke better knew, what kind of arguments 
were of prevalence with him. Clarendon. 

Others finding that, in former times, many 
churchmen were employed in the civil govern- 
ment, imputed their wanting of these ornaments 
their predecessors wore, to the power and pre- 
valency of the lawyers. Clarendon. 

Animals, whose forelegs supply the use of arms, 
hold, if not an equality in both, a prevalency oft 
times in the other, Brown, Vulg. Err, 

Why, fair one, would you not rely 
On reason’s force with beauty’s join’d ; 

Could I their prevalence deny, 

E must at once be deaf and blind. Prior. 

Least of all does this precept imply, that we 
should comply with any thing that the prevalence 
of corrupt fashion has made reputable. — Rogers. 


PrevaLent. adj. [ prevalens, Lat.] 


PRE 


1. Victorious; gaining superiority ; predo- 
minant. 
Brennus told the Roman ambassadors, that pre- 
valent arms were as good as any title, and that 
valiant men might account to be their own as 


much as they could get. Ralegh. 
On the foughten field, 

Michael and his angels prevalent 

Encamping. Milton, P.L. 


The conduct of a peculiar providence made the 
instruments of that great design prevalent and 
victorious, and all those mountains of opposition 
to become plains. South. 


2. Powerful ; efficacious. 


Eve! easily may faith admit, that all 
The good which we enjoy, from heayen descends ; 
But, that from us aught should ascend to heaven, 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God high-blest ; or to incline his will ; 
Hard to belief may seem. Milton, P. L. 


3. Predominant. 


This was the most received and prevalent opinion, 
when I first brought my collection up to London. 
Woodward. 


Prevaventty. adv. [from prevalent. ] 


Powerfully ; forcibly. 


The ev’ning-star so falls into the main, 
To rise at morn more prevalently bright. Prior. 


To PREVARICATE.* v. a. [ prevaricor, 
Latin ; prevariquer, Fr. from varico, to 
go crookedly. In our language, the 
active verb is old, and also used by our 
best authors ; but Dr. Johnson has taken 
no notice of it, though he had inadver- 
tently placed the example from Spenser 
under the neuter verb.]| To pervert ; 
to turn from the right; to corrupt; to 
evade by some quibble. 

Laws are either disannulled, or quite prevari- 
cated, through change and alteration of times ; 
yet they are good in themselves. Spenser. 

God intended we should serve him as the sun 
and moon do, as fire and water do; never. to 
prevaricate the Jaws he fixed to us. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 149. 

He that prevaricates the proportions and ex~- 
cellent reasons of Christianity, is a person without 
zeal, and without love. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm.(1651,) p. 203. 

Go to the crib, thou glutton, and there it will 
be found, that when the charger is clean, yet 
nature’s rules were not prevaricated; the beast 
eats up all his provisions, because they are natural 
and simple. Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1653,) p. 210. 

The great masters of heathen wisdom do plainly 
discover either a great deal of ignorance, or malice, 
in prevaricating that light they had reflected upon 
them from Jewish tradition. 

Pleydell, Serm. at the Funeral of Glanville, p. 2. 

To PREVA‘RICATE. v. n. [prevaricor, Lat. 
prevariquer, Fr.) To ecavil ; to quibbles 
to shuffle. 

He prevaricates with his own understanding, 
and cannot seriously consider the strength, and 
discern the evidence of argumentations against 
his desires, South. 

Whoever helped him to this citation, I desire 
he will never trust him more; for I would think 
better of himself, than that he would wilfully pre- 
varicate. Stilling fleet. 


PREVARICA’TION. 7. S- { prevaricatios Lat. 


prevarication, French, from prevaricate. | 
Shuffle ; cavil. 

Several Romans, taken prisoners by Hannibal, 
were released upon obliging themselves by an oath 
to return again to his camp: among these was 
one, who, thinking to elude the oath, went the 
same day back to the camp, on pretence of having 
forgot something ; but this prevavication was s@ 


PRE 


shocking to the Roman senate, that they ordered 
him to be delivered up to Hannibal. Addison. 


PRevA'RICATOR.[ 2. 8. [prevaricator, 
Lat. prevaricateur, Fr. from prevaricate. | 
1. A caviller; a shuffler. 
Where the envious, proud, 
Ambitious, factious, superstitious, loud 
Boasters, and perjur’d, with the infinite more 
Prevaricators swarm. B. Jonson, Underwoods. 

This petty prevaricator of America, the zany of 

Columbus. ‘ Milton, Apol. Smectymn. 
2. A sort of occasional orator: an aca- 
demical phrase, at Cambridge. 

He should not need so vainly to have pursued 
me through the various shapes of a divine, a doc- 
tor, a head of a college, a professor, a prevaricator, 
a mathematician. 

Bp. Wren, Monarchy Asserted, Pref. 

It would have made you smile, to hear the pre- 
varicator, in his jocular way, give him his title and 
character to his face. 

; A. Philips, Life of Abp. Williams, p. 34. 
To Prevene. v. a. [prevenio, Lat.] To 
hinder. 
If thy indulgent care 
Had not preven’d, among unbody’d shades 
T now had wander’d. Philips. 
PreyeNrent. adj. [preveniens, Latin. ] 
Preceding ; going before ; preventive. 
From the mereyrseat above 
Prevenient grace descending, had remov’d 
The stony from their hearts, and made new flesh 
Regenerate grow instead, Milton, P. L. 
To PREVENT. v.a. [ prevenio, Latin ; 
prevenir, Fr.] 
1. To go before as a guide; to go before, 
making the way easy. 

Ave we to forsake any true opinion, or to shun 
any requisite action, only because we have in the 
practice thereof been prevened by idolaters? Hooker. 

Prevent him with the blessings of goodness. 

Psalm xxi. 3. 

Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with thy 
most gracious favour. Common Prayer. 

Let- thy grace, O Lord, always prevent and 
follow us. Common Prayer. 

2, To go before; to be before. 

Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, that I 
might be occupied in thy words. Psalm cxix, 4. 

The same officer told us, he came to conduct us, 
and that he had prevented the hour, because we 
might have the whole day before us for our busi- 
ness, Bacon. 

Nothing engender’d doth prevent his meat : 
Flies have their tables spread, ere they appear ; 

Some creatures have in winter what to eat ; 
Others do sleep. Herbert, Temple. 

8. To anticipate. 

Soon shalt thou find, if thou but arm their hands, 
Their ready guilt preventing thy commands ; 
Could’st thou some great proportion’d mischief 


frame, 
They'd prove the father frpm whose loins they 
came. Pope. 


4. To preoccupy; to preengage; to at- 
tempt first. 
Thou hast prevented us with overtures of love, 
even when we were thine enemies. Jing Charles. 
5. To hinder; to obviate; to obstruct. 
This is now almost the only sense. 
I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
This your sincerest care could not prevent, 
Foretold so lately what would come to pass. 
Milton, P. L. 
Too great confidence in success is the likeliest 
to prevent it; because it hinders us from making 
the best use of the advantages which we enjoy, 
Atterbury. 


| To Prevelnt. 0. 7. 


Preve'NTasLe.* adj. [from prevent. ] 


PREvVENTER. n. 5. [from prevent.] 


1. One that goes before. 


2. One that hinders; an hinderer; an ob- 
PREVENTION. 2. $. [ prevention, Fr. from 


1. The act of going before. 


9, Preoccupation ; anticipation. 


3. Hinderance; obstruction. 


4, Prejudice ; prepossession. 


PREVENTINGLY.* adv. [from the part. 


PRE 


To come before the 
time. A latinism. ; 
Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath 


been steeped sheep’s dung, will prevent and come 
early. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


Capable of being prevented. 

The ignorance of the end is far more preventable, 
considering the helps we have to know it, than of 
the means. Bp. Reynold’s Works, p. 771. 


The archduke was the assailant, and the pre- 


venter, and had the fruit of his diligence and cele- 
rity. Bacon. 


structor. 


preventum, Lat. ] 


The greater the distance, the greater the pre- 
vention; as in thunder, where the lightning pre- 
cedeth the crack a good space. Bacon. 


Achievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Success or loss. Shakspeare. 
God’s preventions, cultivating our nature, and 
fitting us with capacities of his high donatives. 
: Hammond. 


: Half way he met 
His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens’d. Milton, P. L- 
No odds appear’d 
In might or swift prevention. Milton, P. L. 

Prevention of sin is one of the greatest mercies 
God can youchsafe. South. 
A French 
expression. 

In reading what I have written, let them bring 
no particular gusto, or any prevention of mind, 
and that whatsoever judgment they make, it may 
be purely their own. Dryden. 


preventing.| In a way so as to stop, or 
obviate. 

Before I could suggest the reasons, she prevent- 
ingly replied, she would never give less than the 
third part. 

Dr. Walker, Char. of Lady Warwick, (1678,) p. 99. 


PREVENTIONAL. adj. [from prevention. ] 


Tending to prevention. Dict. 


Preventive. adj. [from prevent. ] 


1. Tending to hinder. 

Wars preventive upon just fears are true defen- 

sives, as. well as upon actual invasions. Bacon. 
2, Preservative; hindering ill. It has of 
before the thing prevented. 

Physick is qurative or preventive of diseases ; 
preventive is that which, by purging noxious 
humours, preventeth sickness, Brown. 

PREVE'NTIVE.T x. s. [from prevent.] A 
preseryative ; that which prevents; an 
antidote previously taken. 

Procuring a due degree of sweat and perspira- 
tion, is the best preventive of the gout. Arbuthnot. 

As every event is naturally allied to its cause, 
so by parity of reason ’tis opposed to its preventive. 

: Harris, Hermes, B. 2. ch. 2. 
PREVENTIVELY. adv. [from preventive. ] 
In such a manner as tends to prevention. 

Such as fearing to concede a monstrosity, 
or mutilate the integrity of Adam, preventively 
conceive the creation of thirteen ribs, 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 


PREVIOUS. adj. [ previus, Lat.] Ante- 


_ cedent; going before ; prior. 
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Previousiy. adv. [from previous.] Be-— 


formation. Fiddes. — 
Previousness. x. s. [from previous.] — 
Antecedence. ; 


PREvIsion.* n. s. [ previsus, Lat. pre — 


To Prewa'rn.* v. n. [pre and warn.) 


PREY. z. s. [preda, Lat.] 


PRE 


By this previous intimation we may gather some 
hopes, that the matter is not desperate.- 
Burnet, Theory. — 

Sound from the mountain, previous to the storm 
Rolls o’er the muttering earth, Thomson. 


forehand ; antecedently. he 
Darting their stings, they previously declare 

Design’d revenge, and fierce intent of war. Prior, — 
Tt cannot be reconciled with perfect sincerity, as 

previously supposing some neglect of better in- 


and vision.| A seeing beforehand; 


. foresight. 
Nor is this clearer in Gabriel’s exposition of the _ 
promise, than in Daniel’s prevision of the perform-_ 
ance. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2. 
A lucky guess, or a sagacious prevision. i 
Fleetwood, Ess. on Miracles, p. 116. 


To give previous notice of ill. 
Comets prewarn. 
Beaum. and Fl. Two Nob. Kinsmen. — 


1. Something to be devoured; something to 
be seized ; food gotten by violence; 
ravine; wealth gotten by violence; — 


plunder. 1 
A garrison supported itself by the prey it took — 
from the neighbourhood of Aylesbury. Clarendon. 
The whole included race his purpos’d prey. 7 
; Miiton, P. L. © 
She sees herself the monster’s prey, q 
And feels her heart and intrails torn away. 
Dryden. 
Pindar, that eagle, mounts the skies, 
While virtue leads the noble way ; 
Too like a vulture Boileau flies, 
Where sordid interest shews the prey. Prior. 
Who stung by glory, rave, and bound away; 
The world their field, and human-kind their prey. 
f Young. — 
9. Ravage; depredation. 
Hog in sloth, fox in stealth, lion in prey. Shaks. 
3. Animal of prey, is an animal that lives 


on other animals. 
There are men of prey; as well as beasts and 
birds of prey, that live upon, and delight in blood. 
L Estrange. 

To Prey. v. n. [ predor, Lat.] 
1. To feed by violence: with on before 


the object, 

A lioness : 
Lay couching head on ground, with cat-like watch, — 
When that the sleeping man should stir: for ’tis — 

The royal disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead, 
Shakspeares 
Put your torches out 5 5 
The wolves have prey’d, and look, the gentle day 
Dapples the drowsy east. Shakspeares 
Jove venom first infus’d in serpents fell, _ 
Taught wolves to prey, and stormy seas to swell, 


Their impious folly dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. 
2. To plunder; to rob: with on. . 
They pray continually unto their saint the crm 
monwealth, or rather not pray to her, but prey on — 
her ; for they ride up and down on her, and make — 
her their boots, Shakspeasaale 
3. To corrode; to waste: with on. 
Language is too, faint to show 
His rage of love ; it preys upon his life ; ‘ 
He pines, he sickens, he despairs, he dies. Addison. 
Preyer. x. s. [from prey.] Robbe 
devourer ; plunderer. a 


ms 


PERL 


Prr‘avism. n. s. [priapismus, Lat. pria- 
pisme, Fr.] A preternatural tension. 
Lust causeth a flagrancy in the eyes and 


priapism. Bacon. 
The person every night has a priapism in his 
"sleep. Floyer. 


PRICE.F x. s. (prix, Fr. pretium, Lat. 
Dr. Johnson. — Rather the Germ. prevs, 
- Goth. pris, value of any thing. ] 
1. Equivalent paid for any thing. 

{ will buy it of thee ata price; neither will I 
offer burnt offerings unto the Lord my God, of 
that which cost me nothing. 2 Sam. xxiv. 24. 

From that which hath its price in composition, 
if you take away any thing, or any part do fail, all 
is disgrace. Bacon. 

If fortune has a niggard been to thee, 

Devote thyself to thrift, not luxury ; 

And wisely make that kind of food thy choice, 

_ To which necessity confines thy price. Dryden. 
g. Value ; estimation ; supposed excel- 
py lence. 

We stand in some jealousy, lest by thus over- 

- valuing their sermons; they make the price and 
- estimation of Scripture, otherwise notified, to fall. 
3 Hooker. 
Sugar hath put down the use of honey, inasmuch 

_ as we have lost those preparations of honey which 
the ancients had, when it was more in price, Bacon. 


3. Rate at which any thing is sold. 
Supposing the quantity of wheat, in respect to 
its vent be the same, that makes the change in the 
price of wheat. Locke. 
4, Reward; thing purchased by merit. 
Sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed ; 
What then ? is the reward of virtue bread ? 
That, vice may merit; ’tis the price of toil ; 
The knave deserves it, when he tills the soil. Pope. 


To Pricz.f %. a. 
1. To pay for. 
Some shail pay the price of other’s guilt ; 
And he the man that made Sansfoy to fall, 
Shall with his own blood price that he hath spilt. 
Spenser, F. Qe 
9, To value; to estimate. 
His condition slight, 
Pric’d as a lamp consum’d with his own light. 
Sandys, Paraphr. of Job, p- 19, 
Priceress.* adj. (price and less.] In- 
valuable; without price. 
What priceless wealth the heavens had him lent. 
Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece. 
His ignorance of the priceless jewel. 
> Beawm. and Fl, Th. and Theodoret. 
Tutor of Athens, he in every street, 
Dealt priceless treasure ;. goodness his delight, 
Wisdom his wealth, and glory his reward. 
Thomson, Liberty, P. ii. 
To PRICK.} v. a. [pmecian, Saxon; 
pricken, Dutch; preka, West-Goth. prega, 
_ Scan. pungere. Serenius. See also the 
substantive.] 
1. To pierce with a small puncture. 
Leave her to heav’n, 
And to those thorns that in her besom lodge, 
To prick and sting her. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
There shall be no more a pricking brier unto 
_ the house of Israel, nor any grieving thorn, 
Exek. xxviii, 24. 
If she pricked her finger, Jack laid the pin in the 


way. ‘ Arbuthnot. 
2. To form or erect with an acuminated 
point. 


The poets make Fame a monster; they say, 

- look how many feathers she hath, so many eyes 
she hath underneath, so many tongues, so many 
yoices, she pricks up so many ears. Bacon, Liss. 

_ A hunted panther casts about } 

_ Her glaring eyes, and pricks her listening ears to 
_ scout. d Dryden. 


Pawel 


His rough crest he rears, 
And pricks up his-predestinating ears. Dryden. 

The fiery courser, when he hears from far 
The sprightly trumpets and the shouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears. Dryden, Virg. 

A greyhound hath pricked ears, but those of a 
hound hang down ; for that the former hunts with 
his ears, the latter only with bis nose, Grew. 

The tuneful noise the sprightly courser hears, 
Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling ears. 

Gay. 

Keep close to ears, and those let asses prick ; 

Tis nothing, nothing; if they bite and kick. Pope. 
3. To fix by the point. 

I caused the edges of two knives to be ground 
truly strait, and pricking their points into a board, 
so that their edges might look towards one another, 
and meeting near their points contain a rectilinear 
angle, I fastened their handles together with pitch, 
to make this angle invariable. Newton. 

4, To hang on a point. 

The cooks slice it into little gobbets, prick it on 

a prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sandys, 
5. To nominate by a puncture or mark. 

Those many then shall die, their names are 
prickt. Shakspeare. 

Some who are pricked for sheriffs, and are fit, 
set out of the bill. Bacon. 

6. To spur; to goad; to impel; to incite. 

When I call to mind your gracious favours, 

_ My duty pricks me on to utter that, 
Which else no worldly good should draw from 
me. Shakspeare. 

Well, tis no matter, honour pricks me on ; 
But how if honour prick me off, when 
I come on. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

His high courage prick’d him forth to wed, Pope. 

7. To pain; to pierce with remorse. 

When they heard this, they were pricked in their 
hearts, and said, Men and brethren, what shall we 
do? Acts, ii, 37. 

8. To make acid. 
They their late attacks decline, 
And turn as eager as prick’d wine. 
9. To mark a tune. 
A tune accurately set or pricked. 
Hartlib, Ref. of Schools, p. 45. 
To Pricx.} v. n. ( prijken, Dutch. ] 
1. To dress one’s self for show. 
2. To come upon the spur; to ride; to 
gallop. 
After that varlet’s flight, it was not long, 
Ere on the plain fast pricking Guyon spied, 
One in bright arms embattled full strong. Spenser. 

They had not ridden far, when they might see 
One pricking towards them with hasty heat. 

Spenser- 

The Scottish horsemen began to hover much 
upon the English army, and to come pricking 
about them, sometimes within length of their staves. 

Hayward. 


Hudibras. 


Before each van 
Prick forth the airy knights. Milton, P.L. 
In this king Arthur’s reign, 
A lusty knight was pricking o’er the plain, 
Dryden. 
3, To aim at a point, mark, or place. 

The trick, known to the common people, by the 
name of pricking at the belt or girdle, perhaps was 
practised by the gipsies in the time of Shakspeare. 

Sir J. Hawkins. 
Prick.t n. s. [ppicca, pice, Sax. prick, 
Su. Goth. ] 
1. A sharp-slender instrument ; any thing 
by which a puncture is made. 
The country gives me proof 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numm’d and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary. 


Shakspeare. 4 


It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
Acts, ix. 5. 


PER aL 


If the English would not in peace govern them 
by the law, nor could in war root them out by the 
sword, must they not be pricks in their eyes, and 
thorns in their sides ? Davies. 

If God would have had men live like wild beasts, 
he would haye armed them with horns, tusks, 
talons, or pricks. . Bramhall. 

2. A thorn in the mind; a teasing and 
tormenting thought; remorse of con- 
science. 

My conscience first receiv’d a tenderness, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain speeches utter’d 
By the bishop of Bayonne. Shaks. Hen. VIII, 


3. A spot or mark at which archers aim, 

For long shooting, their shaft was a cloth yard, 
their pricks twenty-four score ; for strength, they 
would pierce any ordinary armour. 

Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
4, A point; a fixed place; a mark, 

One tittell or pricke of interrogation, 

Ab, Cranmer, Answ. to Bp. Gardiner, p. 201. 

Now gins this goodly frame of temperance 
Fairly to rise, and her adorned head 
To prick of highest praise forth to advance. 

Spenser» 

Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 

And made an evening at the noontide prick. 
Shakspeare. 
5. A puncture. 

No asps were discovered in the place of her 
death, only two small insensible pricks were found 
in her arm, Brown. 

6. The print of a hare in the ground. 
Prrcker. n. s. [from prick.] 
1. A sharp-pointed instrument. 

Pricker is vulgarly called an awl; yet, for 

joiner’s use, it hath most commonly a square blade. 
Mowon, Mech. Ex. 
3. A light horseman. Not in use. 

They had horsemen, prickers as they are termed, 
fitter to make excursions and to chase, than to 
sustain any strong charge, Hayward. 

Pricxer. n. s. [from prick.] A buck in 
his second year. 

V’ve call’d the deer; the princess kill’d a pricket. 

Shakspeare. 

The buck is called the first year a fawn, the 
second year a pricket. 

Manwood, Laws of the Forest. 
Pri'cxine.* x. s. [from prick.] Sensation 
of being pricked. 

By the pricking of my thumbs, 

Something wicked this way comes. Shaks. Maco. 

The part, where the incision had been made, 
was seized with unspeakable twinges and prickings. 

Tatler, No. 260. 
Pricxiz.f n.s. [ppiccle, Saxon. ] 
1. Small sharp point, like that of a brier. 

The prickles of trees are a kind of excrescence ; 
the plants that have prickles, are black and white, 
those have it in the bough; the plants that have 
prickles in the leaf, are holly and juniper ; nettles 
also have a small venomous prickle. Bacon. 

An herb growing in the water, called lincostis, 
is full of prickles: this putteth forth another small 
herb out of the leaf, imputed to moisture gathered 
between the prickles. Bacon. 

A fox catching hold of a bramble to break his 
fall, the prickles ran into his feet. LL? Estrange. 

The man who laugh’d but once to see an ass 
Mumbling to make the cross-grain’d thistles pass, 
Might laugh again, to see a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. 

The flower’s divine, where’er it grows ; 
Neglect the prickles, and assume the rose. Jutts, 

2. A basket made of briers. Obsolete. 
Rain roses still, 
Until the last be dropt; then hence ; and fill 
Your fragrant prickles for a second shower. 
B. Jonson, Masques. 


Dryden. 


Pana 


Pri'cKLEBACK.* 7.s. A small fish, so 
named from the prickles on its sides and 
back. 

PrrcKiness. 2. 5. [from prickly. | Fulness 
of sharp points. 

Prrckiouse. x. s. [ prick and louse.| A 
word of contempt for a taylor. A low 


word. 
A taylor and his wife quarrelling ; the woman 
in contempt called her husband pricklouse. 
L’ Estrange. 
Prickiy. adj. [from prick.) Full of 
sharp points. 
Artichoaks will be less prickly and more tender, 
if the seeds have their tops grated off upon a stone. 


Bacon. 
I no more 
Shall see you browzing, on the mountain’s brow, 
The prickly shrubs. Dryden. 


How did the humbled swain detest 

His prickly beard, and hairy breast ! 
Swift, Miscell. 
Prr'cKMApDAM. xz. s. A species of house- 
leck. 
PRI/CKPUNCH. 2.5. 

Prickpunch is a piece of tempered 
steel, with a round point at one end, to 
prick a round mark in cold iron. Moxon. 

Prrcxsone.f 2. s. [prick and song. ] 
Song set to musick ; variegated musick, 
in contradistinction to plainsong. See 
PLAINSONG. 

The fresh descante, prychsonge counterpoint. 
Bale on the Rev. P. iii. (1550.) 

He fights as you sing pricksong, keeps time, 
distance, and proportion. Shaks. Rom. and Jul. 

PricKwoop. n.s. [ewonymus.] A tree. 

Ainsworth. 

PRIDE. z.s. [ppic or ppyde, Sax.] 

1. Inordinate and unreasonable self-es- 
teem. 

I can see his pride 
Peep through each part of him. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
Pride hath no other glass 
To shew itself, but pride; for subtle knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. 
Shakspeare. 
They undergo 
This annual humbling certain number’d days, 
To dash their pride and joy for man seduc’d. 
Milion, P. L. 

Vain aims, inordinate desires 

Blown up with high conceits engendering pride. 
Milton, P.L. 
2. Insolence ; rude treatment of others; 
insolent exultation. 
That witch 
Hath wrought this hellish mischief unawares; 
That hardly we escap’d the pride of France. Shaks. 
Wantonness and pride 
Raise out of friendship, hostile deeds in peace. 
Milton, P. L. 

3. Dignity of manner ; loftiness of air. 

4, Generous elation of heart. 

The honest pride of conscious virtue. 

5. Elevation; dignity. 

A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing ow] hawkt at and kill’d. Shaks. 

6. Ornament; show ; decoration. 

Whose lofty trees, yclad with summer’s pride, 
Did spread so broad, that heaven’s light did hide. 

Spenser. 


Smith. 


Smallest lineaments exact, 
In all the liveries deck’d of summer’s pride. 
Milton, P. L. 
Be his this sword, } 


Whose ivory sheath, inwrought with curious pride, 


Adds graceful terrour to the wearer’s side. Pope, 


PrrDINGLy.* adv. 


Priz. n. s. 


PRIEF.T 2. Ss. 


Po Wel 


7. Splendour ; ostentation. 


In this array the war of either side, 
Through Athens pass’d with military pride. 
Dryden 


8. The state of a female beast soliciting 


the male. 


It is impossible you should see this, 


Were they as salt as wolves in pride. Shakspeare. 


To Prinz. v.a. [from the noun.] To 


make proud ; to rate himself high. It is 
only used with the reciprocal pronoun. 
He could have made the most deformed beggar 
as rich, as those who most pride themselves in their 
wealth. Gov. of the Tongue. 
This little impudent hardwareman turns into 
ridicule the direful apprehensions of the whole 
kingdom, priding himself as the cause of them, 
Swift, Miscell. 


Priperut.* adj. [ pride and full.] Inso- 


lent ; full of scorn. Not in use. 
Then in wrath, 
Depart, he cried, perverse and prideful nymph. 
W. Richardson. 


Pri'pevess.* adj. [pride and less.] With- 


out pride. Obsolete. 
Discrete, and prideless, ay honourable, 
And to her husbond ever meke and stable. 
Chaucer, Cl. Tale. 
In pride of heart. 
He pridingly doth set himself before all others. 
Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 


privet. 

Lop popler and sallow, elme, maple and prie, 
Wel saved from cattel, till summer to lie. Tusser. 
Proof. Obsolete. See 
also To Prirve, and to Prove. 

Nor on us taken any state of life, 

But ready are of any tomake prief. 
Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 


Prrer. x. s. [from pry.] One who en- 


quires too narrowly. 


PRIEST.+ 2. s. [xpecPrepos, Gr. presbyter, 


Lat. prestre, old Fr. prétre, modern ; 
ppeoyc, Saxon; prete, Ital.] 


J. One who officiates in sacred offices. 


T’ll to the vicar, 
Bring you the maid, you shall not lack a priest. 
Shakspeare. 
The high priest shall not uncover his head. 
Lev. xxi. 10. 
_ Our practice of singing differs from the practice 
of David, the priests and Levites. Peacham. 
These prayers I thy priest before thee bring. 
Milton, P. L. 


2. One of the second order in the heir- 


archy, above a deacon, below a bishop. 


There were no priests and anti-priests in opposi- 


tion to one another, and therefore there could be 
no schism. Leslie. 
No neighbours, but'a few poor simple clowns, 
Honest and true, with a well-meaning priest. 
Rowe. 


Curanius is a holy priest, full of the spirit of the 
gospel, watching, labouring, and praying for a 
Law. 

[priest and craft.] 
Religious frauds; management of wicked 


poor country village. 
PRIE'STCRAFT. 7. S. 


priests to gain power. 


Puzzle has half-a-dozen common-place topicks : 
though the debate be about Doway, his discourse 
Spectator. 


runs upon bigotry and priestcraft. 
From priestcraft happily set free, 
Lo! every finish’d son returns to thee, 


who officiated in heathen rites. 


I suppose an old name of 


Pope. 
Prir’stess. n. s. [from priest.] A woman 


MASK a 


Then too, our mighty sire, thou stood’st dis 
arm’d. 
When thy rapt soul the lovely priestess charm’d, 
That Reme’s high founder bore. Addison. 
These two, being the sons of a lady who was 
priestess to Juno, drew their mother’s chariot to the 
temple. Spect. 
She as priestess knows the rites, 
Wherein the God of earth delights. Swift, Miscell. 
The inferior priestess, at her altar’s side, 
Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride. Pope. 

PrigstHoop.f 2n.s. [from priest, Sax. 
ppeoychas. } 

1. The office and character of a priest. 

Jeroboam is reproved, because he took the priest- 
hood from the tribe of Levi. Whitgift. 
The priesthood hath in all nations, and all reli- 
gions, been held highly venerable. Atterbury. 
The state of parents is a holy state, in some 
degree like that of the priesthood, and calls upon 
them to bless their children with their prayers and 
sacrifices to God, Law. 

2. The order of men set apart for holy 
offices. 

He pretends that I have fallen foul on priesthood. 
Dryden. 

3. The second order of the hierarchy. See 
Prizst. 

Prie’stTLtke.* adj. [from priest.] Resem- 
bling a priest, or what belongs to a 
priest. 

I have trusted thee, Camillo, 
With all things nearest to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils: wherein, priestlike, thou 
Hast cleans’d my bosom. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
The musicians represented the shades of the old 
poets, and were attired in a priestlike habit of gold 
and purple. B. Jonson, Masques at Court. 


PriESTLINESS. nv. 5. [from priestly.] The 
appearance or manner of a priest. 


Prix’stLy. adj. [from priest.] Becoming 


a priest; sacerdotal; belonging to a 
priest. 
In the Jewish church, none that was blind or 
lame was capable of the priestly office. 
South, Serm. 
How can incest suit with holiness, 


Or priestly orders witha princely state? Dryden. 


PRIESTRIDDEN.| adj. [ priest and ridden.] 


Managed or governed by priests. 

That pusillanimity and manless subjugation, 
which by many in our age scornfully is called 
priestriddenness, as I may so say; their term being 
priestridden, when they express a man addicted to 
the clergy. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. (1658,) p. 82. 

Such a cant of high-church and persecution, and 
being priestridden. Swift. 

PRIESTRY'DDENNESS.* 7.5. [See the ex- 
ample from Waterhouse under priesé- 
ridden.| The state of being priest- 
ridden. 


To PriEvE.} v.a. To prove. Obsolete. 
Experience so preveth it every day. 
Chaucer, Merch. Tale. 
Ne would I it have ween’d, had I not late it 
priev'd. Spenser, F.-Q. 
To PRIG.* . n. [ prachgen, Dutch, to 
beg. See Jo Proc.] To steal; to filch. 
A prigging and thievish servant. 
Barret, Alv. 1580. 
Sundry of their prigging and loose friars — have 
robbed their convents of their church-plate. 
Sir E. Sandys, State of Rel. (ad. 1605,) sign. M. 
Pric.f .s. [A cant word derived per- 
haps from prick, as he pricks up, he is 
pert; or from prickeared, an epithet of 
reproach bestowed upon the presbyterian 
teachers. Dr. Johnson. — See the verb 


PRI 


to prig, i.e. to steal: the substantive 
prig being, primarily, a thief; a term 
still retained also in the canting lan- 
guage. | 

1. A thief. 

Out upon him! prig, for my life, prig: he 
haunts fairs, wakes, and bear-baitings. — Very 
true, sir; he, sir, he; that’s the rogue. 

; Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
9, A pert, conceited, saucy, pragmatical, 
little fellow. 

A cane is a part of the dress of a prig, and 
always worn upon a button, for fear he should be 

— thought to have an occasion for it! Tatler, No. 77. 

The little man concluded, with calling monsieur 
Mesnager an insignificant prig. Spectator. 

There have I seen some active prig, 

To shew his parts, bestride a twig. Swift, Miscell. 
*Pricersu.* adj. [from prig.] Conceited ; 
coxcomical ; affected. A common col- 
loquial expression. See also Craven 
Dial. and Brockett’s N. C. Words. 
Pritt. x. s. [rhombus.] A birt or turbot. 
Ainsworth. 
PRIM. adj. [by contraction from primi- 
tive.| Formal; precise ; affectedly nice. 

A ball of new dropt horse’s dung, 

Mingling with apples in the throng, 
Said to the pippin, plump and prim, 
See, brother, how we apples swim. Swift, Miscell. 
To Prim. v.a. [from the adjective.] To 

deck up precisely ; to form to an af- 
fected nicety. 

Primacy. x. s. [primace, primauté, Fr. 
primatus, Latin. ]_ 

1. Excellency ; supremacy. 

St. Peter had a primacy of order, such an one 
as the ringleader hath in a dance, as the primipilar 
centurion had in the legion. 

. Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 
9, The chief ecclesiastical station. 

_ When he had now the primacy in his own hand, 

he thought he should be to blame if he did not 


apply remedies. ; Clarendon. 
Primace. n.s. The freight of a ship. 
Ainsworth. 


PriMa. adj. [ primus, Lat.] First. 
It hath been taught us from the primal state, 
That he, which is, was wish’d, until he were. 
Shakspeare. 
Oh! my offence is rank, it smells to heaven, 
It hath the primal, eldest curse upon it. Shaks. 

PRIMARILY. adj. [from primary.]  Ori- 

ginally ; in the first intention; in the first 
place. 

In fevers, where the heart primarily suffereth, 
we apply medicines unto the wrists. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

These considerations so exactly suiting the pa- 
rable of the wedding-supper to this spiritual ban- 
quet of the gospel, if it does not primarily, and in 
its first design, intend it; yet certainly it may, 
with greater advantage of resemblance, be applied 
to it, than to any other duty. South, Serm. 

PrrMariness. x.s. [from primary.] The 

. state of being first in act or intention. 
That which is peculiar, must be taken from the 

primariness and secondariness of the perception. 
Norris. 

PRIMARY. adj. [ primarius, Lat.] 

1. First in intention. ; 

The figurative notation of this word, and not 
the primary or literal, belongs to this place. 
ae Hammond. 

2. Original ; first. 

__~ Before that beginning, there was neither primary 
matter to be informed, nor form to inform, nor 
any being but the eternal. 

Au Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 
VOL, III, 


PRAT 


The church of Christ, in its primary institution, 
was made to he of a diffusive nature, to spread 
and extend itself. a Pearson. 

When the ruins both primary and secondary 
were settled, the waters of the abyss began to settle 
too. Burnet. 

These I call original or primary qualities of 
body, which produce simple ideas in us, viz. soli- 
dity, extension, figure, and motion. Locke. 

8. First in dignity ; chief; principal. 

As the six primary planets revolve about him, 
so the secondary ones are moved about them in the 
same sesquialteral proportion of their periodical 
motions to their orbs. Bentley. 


PRIMATE, 2x. s. [primat, Fr. primus, 
Lat.] The chief ecclesiastick. 


We may learn from the prudent pen of our most 
reverend primate, eminent as well for promoting 
unanimity as learning. Hfolyday. 

When the power of the church was first estab- 
lished, the archbishops of Canterbury and York 
had then no preeminence one over the other; the 
former being primate over the southern, as the 
latter was over the northern parts. Ayliffe. 

The late and present primate, and the lord arch- 
bishop of Dublin hath left memorials of his bounty. 

Swift. 
PrI’MATESHIP. 7.5. [from primate.| The 
dignity or office of a primate. 


PrrMaticaL.* adj. [from primate.] Be- 
longing to the chief ecclesiastick, or 
primate. 

Upon the like account, the bishops of other 
cities mounted up to a preeminency, metropolitan, 
primatical, patriarchick. 

Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 

PRIME. n.s. [ primus, Lat. Dr. John- 
son. — Ppim, Saxon 3. ppim-yang, prime- 
song, the morning song. | 

1. The first part of the day; the dawn; 
the morning. 

His larum bell might loud and wide be heard 
When cause requir’d, but never out of time ; 
Early and late it rung at evening and at prime. 

Spenser, F'. Q. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling 
morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Milton, P. L. 

2. The beginning; the early days. 

Quickly sundry arts mechanical were found out 
in the very prime of the world. Hooker. 

Nature here wanton’d as in her prime. 

Milton, P. L. 

3. The best part. 

Give no more to every guest, 

Than he’s able to digest ; 
Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time. Swift. 

4, The spring of life ; the height of health, 
strength, or beauty. , 

Make haste, sweet love, whilst it is prime, 

For none can call again the passed time. Spenser. 

‘Will she yet debase her eyes on me, 

That cropt the golden prime of this sweet prince, 
And made her widow to a woeful bed. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 

Youth, beauty, wisdom, courage, virtue, all 
That happiness and prime can happy call. Shaks. 

Likeliest she seem’d to Ceres in her prime. 

Milton, P. L. 

Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 

Of youth, her lord expir’d before his time. 
Dryden. 

No poet ever sweetly sung, 

Unless he were, like Phoebus, young ; 
Nor ever nymph inspir’d to rhyme, 
Unless, like Venus, in her prime. 


5. Spring. 


Swift. 
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Hope waits upon the flowery prime, 
And summer, though it be less gay, 
Yet is not look’d on as a time 
Of declination or decay. 
The poet and his theme in spite of time, 
For ever young enjoys an endless prime. 
Granville. 
Nought treads so silent as the foot of time: ~ 
Hence we mistake our autumn for our prime. 
Young. 


Waller. 


6. The height of perfection. 
The plants which now appear in the most dif- 
ferent seasons, would have been all in prime, and 
flourishing together at the same time. /Voodward. 


7. The first canonical hour. —_ Ainsworth. 

Hymn for the hour of prime. 

Crashaw, Poems, p,164. 
8. The first part ; the beginning. 

When ye have found the Sunday-letter in the 
uppermost line, guide your eye downward from 
the same, till you come right over against the prime. 

Rule to find Easter, Com. Pr. 
It may mean the prime of the moon, at the first 
appearing of the new moon, called the prime. 
Upton, Notes on Spenser. 
Prime.f adj. [ppim, Saxon. primus, Lat.] 
1. Early; blooming. 

His starry helm, unbuckled, shew’d him prime 

In manhood, where youth ended. Milton, P. L. 
2. Principal ; first-rate. 

Divers of prime quality, in seyeral counties, 
were, for refusing to pay the same, committed to 
prison. Clarendon. 

Nor can IJ think, that God will so destroy 
Us his prime creatures dignify’d so high. 

Milton, P. L. 

Humility and resignation are our prime virtues, 

Dryden. 
3. First ; original. 
We smother’d 
The most replenished sweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e’er she fram’d. 
Shakspeare. 

Moses being chosen by God to be the ruler of 
his people, will not prove that priesthood belonged 
to Adam’s heir, or the prime fathers. Locke. 

4. Excellent. It may, in this loose sense, 
perhaps admit, though scarcely with 
propriety, a superlative. 

We are contented with 
Catherine our queen, before the primest creature 
That’s paragon’d i’ the world. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 

5. Forward. [ prim, French. Cotgrave.] 

As prime as goats, Shakspeare, Othello. 

To Prime. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To put in the first powder ; to put pow- 
der in the pan of a gun. 

A pistol of about a foot in length, we primed 
with well-dried gunpowder. Boyle: 

Prime all your firelocks, fasten well the stake. 

Gay. 

His friendship was exactly tim’d, 

He shot before your foes were prim’d. 
Swift, Miscell. 

2. (Primer, Fr. to begin.] To lay the 
ground on a canvass to be painted. 

To Prime.* vn. To serve for the charge 
of a gun. ; 

Hang him, squib : 
Now could I grind him into priming powder. 
Beaum. and Fl. Captain. 

PrrMeEty. adv. [from prime.] 

1. Originally ; primarily ; in the first place ; 
in the first intention. .* 

Words signify not immediately and primely 
things themselves, but the conceptions of the mind 
about them. South. 

2. Excellently ; supremely well. A low 
sense. 
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PriMENEsS. n. s. [from prime.] 

1. The state of being first. 

2. Excellence. 

PrrMer.t adj. [primarius, Lat.] First; 
original. Not now in use; but formerly 
common. 

No man can forgive them absolutely, authori- 
tatively, by primer and original power. 

Mountagu, App. to Ca@s. p. 317. 

As when the primer church her councils pleas’d 


to call 
Great Britain’s bishops there were not the least 
of all. Drayton. 


PRIMER.T 2. 5. 
1. An office of the blessed Virgin. 


Another prayer to her is not only in the manual, 
put in the primer or office of the blessed Virgin. 
Stilling fleet. 
2. [Primarius, Lat.] A small prayer- 
book in which children are taught to 
read, so named from the Romish book 
of devotions; an elementary book. 

The Lord's prayer, the creed, and ten com- 
mandments, he should learn by heart; not by 
reading them himself in his primer, but by some- 
body’s repeating them before he can read. 

Locke on Education. 


3, A kind of letter in printing. 
PRIME’RO.F n. s. (Spanish. Dr. John- 


son— The Spanish word is primera; 
which Minsheu couples with the Ital. 
primavista, and thus explains ; “ primum 
et primum visum, that is, first, and first 
seene, because he that can show such 
an order of cardes, wins the game.” ] 
A game at cards. 


I left him at primero 
With the Duke of Suffolk.  Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
The Spaniard is generally given to gaming, and 
that in excess; — their common game at cards is 
primera, Howell, Lett. i. iii. $2. 
Give me your honest trick, yet, at primero, or 


gleek. B. Jonson, Alchemist. 
PRIME VAL. adj. [primevus, Lat.] 
pence Original ; such as was 
at first. 


Immortal dove, 
Thou with almighty energy did’st move 
On the wild waves, incumbent did’st display 
Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. 
Blackmore. 
All the parts of this great fabrick change ; 
Quit their old stations and primeval frame, 
And lose their shape, their essence, and their name. 
Prior. 
Primice NIAL.* | adj. [ primigentus, Lat. 
Primice'NIovs. Under primogenial, 
Dr. Johnson has observed that the word 
is, properly, primigenial. But of pri- 
migenial, or primigenious, he has taken 
no other notice. They are words well 
authorized.] First-born ; original : pri- 
mary- 
Their primigenious antiquity, which proceeded 
from the Ancient of Days, is certain. 
Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Cl. p. 134. 
It is now so far distempered with the drossy 
injuries of time, that the greatest alchymist in 
history can scarce extract one dram of the pure 
and primigenious metal. 
Gregory, Posthum. (1640,) p. 211. 
They recover themselves again to their condition 
of primigenial innocence. 
Glanville, Pre-exist. of Souls, ch. 14. 
Prinrpirar.* adj. [ primipilaris, Latin. ] 
Of, or belonging to, the captain of the 
vanguard. 
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St Peter had a primacy of order, such an one 
as the ringleader hath in a dance, as the primipilar 
centurion had in the legion, 

Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 


Primvriat-} adj. (primicial, Fr. Cot- 


grave; from primitia, Lat.] Being of 

the first production. Ainsworth. 
PRIMITIVE. adj. [ primitif, Fr. primi- 

tivus, Lat.] 
1. Ancient ; original ; established from the 
beginning. 

The Scripture is of sovereign authority , and for 
itself worthy of all acceptation, The latter, 
namely the yoice and testimony of the primitive 
chureh, is a ministerial, and subordinate rule and 
guide, to preserve and direct us, in the right un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures. White. 

Their superstition pretends, they cannot do God 
greater service, than utterly to destroy the primi- 
tive apostolical government of the church by 
bishops. King Charles. 

David reflects sometimes upon the present form 
of the world, and sometimes upon the primitive 
form of it. Burnet. 

The doctrine of purgatory, by which they mean 
anestate of temporary punishments after this life, 
was not known in the primitive church, nor can be 
proved from Scripture. Tillotson. 
2. Formal; affectedly solemn; imitating 

the supposed gravity of old times. 

3, Original ; primary ; not derivative ; as, 
in grammar, a primitive verb. 
Our primitive great sire to meet 

His godlike guest, walks forth. Milton, P. L. 

Prritivs.* n.s. A primitive word. 
It will be necessary to inquire how our primi- 
tives are to be deduced from foreign languages, 
Johnson, Plan of an Eng. Dict. 
Prritivety.} adv. [from primitive.] 
1. Originally; at first. 
Solemnities and ceremonies, primitively enjoined, 
were afterward omitted, the occasion ceasing. 
Brown. 
2. Primarily ; not derivatively. 
J take those words to signify primitively what 
our language won’t permit me to say. 
Johnson, Noctes Nottingh. p. 29. 
3, According to the original rule ; accord- 
ing to ancient practice. 
The purest and most primitively ordered church 
in the world, torn and broken. 
South, Serm. vi. 117. 
PrrMirivensss. 2.5. [from primitive. ] 
_ State of being original ; antiquity ; con- 
formity to antiquity. 
Primity.* n. s. [from primitis, Lat.] The 
state of being first, or original. 

This primity God requires to be attributed to 
himself. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1. 
Primnuss.f n.s. [from prim.] Affected 
niceness or formality. 

Many a cup of metheglin have I drank with 
little starch’d Johnny Crown: we called him so, 
from the stiff unalterable primness of his long 
cravat. Gent. Mag, (1745.) 

Primness and affectation of style, like the good 
breeding of queen Anne’s court, has turned to 
hoydening and rude familiarity. 


Gray, Lett. to Mr. Stonehewer, (1758. ) | 


PrRIMOGENIAL. adj. [ primigenius, Latin ; it 
should therefore have been written pr?- 
migenial.] First-born; original ; primary; 
constituent ; elemental. 

The primogenial light at first was diffused over 
the face of the unfashioned chaos. 

Glanville, Scepsis. 

It is not easy to discern, among many differing 

substances obtained from the same matter, what 
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primogenial and simple bodies convened together 
compose it. Boyle. 

The first or primogenial earth, which rose out of 
the chaos, was not like the present earth, 

Burnet, Theory. 
PrimoceNiTor.* n. s. [primo genitus, 
Lat.] Forefather. — 

If your primogenitors be not belied, the general 
smutch you haye was once of a deeper black, when 
they came from Mauritania into Spain. 

Gayton on Don Quisotie. 
PRIMOGE/NITURE. 2. s. [primogeni- 
ture, Fr. from primo genitus, Lat. Seni- 
ority; eldership; state of being first- 
born. 

Because the Scripture affordeth the priority of 
order unto Sem, we cannot from hence infer his 
primogeniture. Brown. 

The first provoker has, by his seniority and pri- 
mogeniture, a double portion of the guilt. ; 

Gov. of the Tongue. 
PRIMOGE NITURESHIP.* 7. s. [from primo- 
geniture.| Right of eldership. 

By the aristocratical law of primogenitureshtp, in 
a family of six children, five are exposed. 

Citation by Burke, in App. fromthe N. tothe 0. Whigs. 


PRIMO’RDIAL.} adj. [ primordial, Fr. 
primordium, Lat.| Original ; existing 
from the beginning. 

Things worthy of observation, concerning the 
primordial state of our first parents. 

Bp. Bull, Works, ili. 1102. 

Salts may be either transmuted or otherwise 

produced, and so may not be primordial and im- 

mutable beings. Boyle. 

Primo’RpIAL. z. s. [from the adjective. ] 
Origin ; first principle. 

’ The primordials of the world are not mechani- 
cal, but spermatical and vital. More, Div. Dial. 

Primo’rpian. n.s. A kind of plum. 

Primo‘rprate. adj. [from primordium, 
Lat.] Original; existing from the first. 

Not every thing chymists will call salt, sulphur, 
or spirit, that needs always be a primordiate and 
ingerable body. Boyles 

To Prime.* v. x. [perhaps from prim.] 
To behave in a ridiculously formal, or 
affected manner. The word is so used in 
Cumberland. 


PrrMrose.} x. s. [prime and rose; primula 
veris, Latin. | 
1. A flower that appears early in the year. 
Pale primroses, 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in his strength. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
There is a greenish prime-rose, but it is pale, 
and searce a green. Bacon, Nat. Hist. No. 512. 


.2. Primrose is used by Shakspeare for gay 


or flowery. 

I had thought to have let in some of all profes- 
sions, that go the primrose way to the everlasting 
bonefire. _Shakspeares 

Prr'my.* adj. [from prime.] Blooming. 

A violet in the youth of primy nature. 

Shakspeare, Hamket. 
PRINCE. x. s. [ prince, Fr. princeps, Lat.] 
1. A sovereign; a chief ruler, 
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Ccelestial ! whether among the thrones, or nam’d. 


Of them the highest ; for such of shape may seem 
Prince above princes. Milton, P. L. 
Forces come to be used by good princes, only 
upon necessity of providing for their defence. 
Temple 
Esau founded a distinct people and government, 
and was himself a distinct prince over them. Locke. 
The succession of crowns, in several countries, 
places it on different heads, and he comes, by suc- 
cession, to be a prince in one place, who would be 
a subject in another, Locke. 
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ad we no histories of the Roman emperors, 
Dut on their money, we should take them for most 
virtuous princes. Addison. 
Our tottering state still distracted stands, 
While that prince threatens, and while this com- 
mands. Pope. 
9. A sovereign of rank next to kings. 


3, Ruler of whatever sex. This use seems 
harsh, because we have the word prin- 
CESS. ' 

Queen Elizabeth, a prince admirable above her 
sex for her princely virtues. Camden. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
towards the close of her reign, to give a check to 
that sacrilege. Atterbury. 

4, The son of aking. Popularly the eldest 
son of him that reigns under any deno- 
mination is called a prince, as the son 
of the duke of Bavaria, is called the elec- 
toral prince. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but fos- 
tered up in blood by his naughty father. Sidney. 

Heaven forbid, that such a scratch should drive 
The prince of Wales from such a field as this. 

Shakspeare. 

5. The chief of any body of men. 

To use the words of the prince of learning here- 
upon, only in shallow and small boats, they glide 
over the face of the Virgilian sea. 

Peacham on Poetry. 

To Prince. v.n. To play the prince ; to 
take state. 

Nature prompts them, 
In simple and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
PriNxcepom. n. s. [from prince.] The 
rank, estate, or power of the prince; 
sovereignty. 
Next Archigald, who, for his proud disdain, 
Deposed was from princedom sovereign. 
Spenser, F. Q. 

Under thee, as head supreme, 
Thrones, princedoms, powers, dominions, I reduce. 
Milton, P. L. 

Pri NceLike. adj. [prince and like.] Be- 
coming a prince. 

The wrongs he did me were nothing princelike. 

Shakspeare, Cymb. 


Prrnceviness. ft 2. s. [from princely. ] 
The state, manner, or dignity of a prince. 
Sherwood. 

Pri'Nncevy. adj. [from prince. | 


1. Having the appearance of one high 
born. 
In war, was never lion rag’d more fierce, 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild, 
Than was that young and princely gentleman. 
; Shakspeare. 
Many townes of princely youths he level’d with 
the ground. Chapman. 
2. Having the rank of princes. 
Meaning only to do honour to their princely 
birth, they flew among them all. Sidney. 
Be opposite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding ; if with pure heart’s love, 
I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. 
Shakspeare. 
The princely hierarch left his powers to seize 
Possession of the garden. Milton, P. L. 
I expressed her commands 
To mighty lords and princely dames. Waller. 
So fled the dame, and o’er the ocean bore 
Her princely burthen to the Gallick shore. Waller. 
3. Becoming a prince; royal; grand ; 
august. 
I, that but now refus’d most princely gifts, 
Am bound to beg of my lord general. Shakspeare. 
Princely counsel in his face yet shone. 
‘ Milton, P. L. 
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Born to command, your princely virtues slept 
Like humble David’s, while the flock he kept. 
Waller. 
Prince vy. adv. [from prince.] Ina prince- 
like manner. 
PRYNCES-FEATHER. 2. 5. 
ranth. Ainsworth. 
PrrNcEs-METAL.* 2. s. A kind of facti- 
tious metal, composed of the finest and 
purest brass mixed with tin, or rather 
with some mineral, as zinc; whereby it 
becomes more disposed to receive a 
polish, as also fitter to be gilt. It is 
said to have been invented by Prince 
Rupert, whence its name. Chambers. 

Prince Rupert delighted in making locks for 
fire-arms, and was the inventor of a composition, 
called from him prince’s metal ; and in which guns 
were cast. Sir G. Bromley’s Pref. to Royal Letters. 

Princess. n. s. [ princesse, Fr.] 
1. A sovereign lady ; a woman having so- 
vereign command. 

Ask why God’s anointed he revil’d ; 

A king and princess dead. Dryden. 

Princess ador’d and lov’d, if verse can give 
A deathless name, thine shall for ever live. 

Granville. 
Under so excellent a princess as the present 
queen, we suppose a family strictly regulated. 
Swift. 
2. A sovereign lady of rank, next to that 
of a queen. 
3. The daughter of a king. 
Here the bracelet of the truest princess, 
That ever swore her faith. Shakspeare, Cymb. 
4. The wife of a prince: as, the princess of 
Wales. 
PRINCIPAL. adj. [ principal, Fr. princi- 
palis, Lat.]} 
1. Princely. A sense found only in Spenser. 
A latinism. 
Suspicion of friend, nor fear of foe, 
That bhazarded his health, had he at all; 

But walk’d at will, and wander’d to and fro, 

In the pride of his freedom principal. Spenser, 
9. Chief; of the first rate ; capital; essen- 
tial; important ; considerable. 

This latter is ordered, partly and as touching 
principal matters by none but precepts divine only ; 
partly and as concerning things of inferior regard 
by ordinances, as well human as divine. Hooker. 

Can you remember any of the principal evils, 
that he laid to the charge of women? 

Shakspeare, As you like tt. 
Principat. 2. s. [from the adjective. ] 
j. A head; a chief; not a second. 

Seconds in factions do many times, when the 

faction subdivideth, prove principals. Bacon. 
2. One primarily or originally engaged ; 
not an accessary or auxiliary. 

We were not principals, but auxiliaries in the 
war. Swift. 

Jn judgement, some persons are present as prin- 
cipals, and others only as accessaries. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 
3. A capital sum placed out at mterest. 

Thou wilt not only lose the forfeiture, 

But, touch’d with human gentleness and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shakspeare. 
Taxes must be continued, because we have no 


other means for paying off the principal. 
Swift, Miscell. 


The herb ama- 


4. President or governour. 
How many honest men see ye arise i 
Daily thereby, and grow too goodly prise? 
To deans, to archdeacons, to commissaries, 
To lords, to principals, to prebendaries ; 
All jolly prelates, worthy rule to bear? 
Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 
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He came down from the desk where he spoke, 
to present a copy of his speech to the head of the 
society: the principal received it in a very oblig- 
ing manner. Tatler, No. 168. 

Principality. n. s. [ principaulté. Fr.] 
1. Sovereignty ; supreme power. 

Divine Jady, who haye wrought such miracle 
in me, as to make a prince none of the basest, to 
think all principalities base, in respect of the sheep- 
hook. Sidney. 

Nothing was given to Henry, but the name of 
king; all other absolute power of principality ne 
had. Spenser. 

2. A prince; one invested with sovereignty. 

Then speak the truth by her; if not divine, 

Yet let her be a principality, 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth, 
Shakspeare, Two Gent. of Ver. 
Nisroch of principatities the prime. Milton, P.L: 
3. The country which gives title to a 
prince: as, the principality of Wales. 
To the boy Cesar send this grizled head, 
And he will fill thy wishes to the brim 
With principalities. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

The little principality of Epire was invincible by 

the whole power of the Turks. © Temple, Miscell. 


4, Superiority; predominance. 

In the chief work of elements, water hath the 
principality and excess over earth. Dighy on Bodies. 

If any mystery be effective of spiritual blessings, 
then this is much more, as having the prerogative 
and principality above every thing else. 

Bp. Taylor, Worthy Commun. 
PrincipaLty. adv. [from principal. | 
Chiefly; above all ; above the rest. 

If the minister of divine offices shall take upon 
him that holy calling, for covetous or ambitious 
ends, or shall not design the glory of God princi- 
pally, he polluted his heart. Bp. Taylor. 

They wholly mistake the nature of criticism, who 
think its business is principally to find fault. 

Dryden. 

The resistance of water arises principally from. 
the vis inertie of its matter, and by consequence, 
if the heavens were as dense as water, they would 
not have much less resistance than water. 

Newton, Opt. 

What I principally insist on, is due execution. 

Swift. 
PRI'NCIPALNESS. 7. s. [from principal.] 
The state of being principal or chief. 


Pri'NcrpATE.* x. s. [principatus, Lat.] 
Principality ; supreme rule. 

Of these words the sense is plain and obvious, 
that it be understood that under two metaphors the 
principate of the whole church was promised. 

Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 

PRINCIPIATION. x. s. [from princzpium, 

Lat.] Analysis into constituent or ele- 
mental parts. A word not received. 

The separating of any metal into its original or 
element, we will call principiation. Bacon 


PRI’NCIPLE.f x. s. [ principium, Lat. 
principe, French. | 

1. Element; constituent part; primordial 
substance. 

Modern philosophers suppose matter to be one 
simple principle, or solid extension diversified by 
its various shapes. Watts. 

2. Original cause. 
Some few, whose lamp shone brighter, have been 
led, 
From cause to cause to nature’s secret head, 
And found that one first principle must be. 
Dryden. 
For the performance of this, a vital or directive 
principle seemeth to be assistant to the corporeal. 
Grew, Cosmol. 
3. Being productive of other being : oper- 
ative cause. 
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The soul of man is an active principle, and will 

be employed one way or other. Tillotson. 
4, Fundamental truth; original postulate; 
first position from which others are de- 


duced. 

Touching the law of reason, there are in it some 
things which stand as principles universally agreed 
upon; and out of those principles, which are in 
themselves evident, the greatest moral duties we 
owe towards God or man, may, without any great 
difficulty, be concluded. Hooker. 

Such kind of notions as are general to mankind, 
and not confined to any particular sect, or nation, 
or time, are usually styled common notions, semi- 
nal principles ; and lex nata by the Roman orator. 

Wilkins. 

All of them may be called principles, when com- 
pared with a thousand other judgments, which we 
form under the regulation of these primary propo- 
sitions. Watts, Logick. 

5. Ground of action ; motive. 

Farewell, young lords, these warlike principles 
Do not throw from you. Shakspeare. 

As no principle of vanity led me first to write it, 
so much less does any such motive induce me now 
to publish it. Wake. 

There would be but small improvements in the 


world, were there not some common principle of 


action working equally with all men. 
Addison, Spect. 
6. Tenet on which morality is founded. 
; Vii try 
If yet I can subdue those stubborn principles 
Of faith, of honour. Addison, Cato. 
A feather shooting from another’s head, 
Extracts his brain, and principle is fled. Pope. 
All kinds of dishonesty destroy our pretences to 
an honest principle of mind, so all kinds of pride 
destroy our pretences to an humble spirit. Law. 
7. Beginning. Not now in use. 
Doubting sad end of principle unsound. 
Spenser, F.Q. v. xi. 2. 
And given principle to no inconsiderable navy. 
Evelyn, Navig. and Comm. p. 47. 
To PrvncirPie. v. a. [from the noun.]} 
1. To establish or fix in any tenet; to 
impress with any tenet good or ill. 
Wisest and best of men full oft beguil’d, 
With goodness principl’d not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, 
Are drawn to wear out miserable days. 
Milton, S. A. 
It is the concern of his majesty, and the peace 
of his government, that the youth be principled 
with a thorough persuasion of the justness of the 
old king’s cause, South. 
There are so many young persons, upon the 
well and ill principling of whom, next under God, 
depends, the happiness or misery of this church and 


state. South. 
Governors should be well principled and good 
natured. TL’ Estrange. 


Men have been principled with an opinion that 
they must not consult reason in things of religion. 
Locke. 

Let an enthusiast be principled that he or his 
teacher is inspired, and you in vain bring the 
evidence of clear reasons against his doctrine. 

Locke. 

He seems a settled and principled philosopher, 
thanking fortune for the tranquillity he has by her 
aversion. ’ Pope. 

2. To establish firmly in the mind. 

The promiscuous reading of the Bible is far 
from being of any adyantage to children, either for 
the perfecting their reading, or principling their 
religion. Locke. 

Pri'ncock.} 2? 2. s. [from prink or prim 
PRI'Ncox. cock ; perhaps precox or 
precoquium ingenium, Lat.) A cox- 
comb; a conceited person; a _ pert 
young rogue. A ludicrous word: ob- 


1. To use the art of typography. 


2. To publish a book. 


Print. 2. s. [empreinte, Fr.] 
1. Mark or form made by impression. 


Payal 


solete. Dr. Johnson.— Princox is not 
obsolete, but still a northern word for a 
pert or forward fellow. Of princock 
Dr. Johnson could find no example. It 
seems to have been formerly used,for a 
child made saucy through too much in- 
dulgence. 
You are are a saucy boy 5 
This trick may chance to scathe you: —I know 
what ; 
You must contrary me! — you are a princov, go. 
Shakspeare. 
It is a princock boy, who in his school, knows 
not how far one proceeds against all order. 
Florio, Tr. of Montaigne, p. 503. 
To Prinx. v. 2. [pronken, Dutch.] To 
prank ; to deck for show. It is the di- 
minutive of prank. 
Hold a good wager she was every day longer 
prinking in the glass than you was. 
Art of Tormenting. 
To Prinx.* v.a. To dress or adjust to 
ostentation. 


They who prink and pamper the body, and neg- 


lect the soul, are like one, who, having a nightin- 
gale in his house, is more fond of the cage than of 
the bird. Howell, Lett. iv. 21. 


To PRINT. v.a. [praenta, prenta, Su. 
Goth. prente, Dan. emprentar, Span. 
imprentare, Ital. emprimer, empreint, Fr. 
from the Lat. zmpramere.] 


another. 
On his fiery steed betimes he rode, 
That scarcely prints the turf on which he trod. 
Dryden. 


2. To impress any thing, so as to leave its 


form. 
Perhaps some footsteps printed in the clay, 
Will to my love direct your wand’ring way. 
Roscommon. 


3. To form by impression. 


Your mother was most true to wedlock, prince, 
For she did print your royal father off, 
Conceiving you. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh 
for the dead, nor print any marks upon you. 

Lev. ix. 28. 

His royal bounty brought its own reward ; 
And in their minds so deep did print the sense, 

That if their ruins sadly they regard, 


Tis but with fear. Dryden. 


4. To impress words or make books, not |6. The state of being published by the 


by the pen, but the press. 
This nonsense got in by a mistake of the stage 
editors, who printed from the piecemeal written 
parts. Pope. 
Is it probable, that a promiscuous jumble of 
printing letter should often fall into a method 
which should stamp on paper a coherent discourse ? 
Locke. 

As soon as he begins to spell, pictures of ani- 
mals should be got him, with the printed names to 
them. Locke. 

To Print.f v. 2. 


Liberty of printing must be enthralled again! 
Milton, Areopagitica. 


From the moment he prints, he must expect to 
hear no more truth. Pope. 


Shewe ye to me the prente of the money. 
Wicliffe, St- Matt. Xxii. 
Some more time 
Must wear the print of his remembrance out. 
Shakspeare. 


7. Single sheet printed for sale; a paper 


8. Formal method ; 
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Abhorred slave, ; 
Which any print of goodness wilt not take, 
Being capable of all ill! 
Attend the foot, 

That leaves the print of blood where’er it walks, 

Shakspearee 
Up they tost the sand, 
No wheel seen, nor wheel’s priné was in the mould 
imprest 
Behind them. : 
Our life so fast away doth slide, 
As doth an hungry eagle through the wind 5 
Or as a ship transported with the tide, 

Which in their passage leave no print behind. 


Shakspeare, Tempest. 


\ 


Chapman, Iliad. — { 


Davies, 


My life is but a wind, 
Which passeth by, and leaves no print behind. 


Sandys. — 


O’er the smooth enamell’d green, 
Where no print of step hath been. 


The heaven, by the sun’s team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 
And all the spangled host keep watch. 


Milton, Arcades. — 


Milton, Ode Native — 


Before the lion’s den appeared the footsteps of 
many that had gone in, but no prints of any that 
ever came out. 

Winds, bear me to some barren island, 
Where print of human feet was never seen. 


From hence Astrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing steps appear. Dryden. 


If they be not sometimes renewed by repeated _ 
exercise of the senses or reflection, the print wears — 


‘ A 3 Locke. — 
1. To mark by pressing any thing upon | 9. ‘That which being impressed leaves its 


out. 


form; as, a butter print. 


3. Pictures cut in wood or copper to be 
It is usual to say 


impressed on paper. 
wooden prints and copper plates. 


4. Picture made by impression. 


From my breast I cannot tear 
The passion which from thence did grow ; 
Nor yet out of my fancy rase 


The print of that supposed face. Waller. 


The prints which we see of antiquities, may con= ; 


tribute to form our genius, and to give us great 
ideas. Dryden. 


Words standing for things should be expressed — 


by little draughts and prints made of them. Locke. 


qualities of the types used in printing 
books. 
To refresh the former hint, 
She read her maker in a fairer print. Dryden. 
printer, 
I love a ballad in print, or a life. Shaks. 
His natural antipathy to a man, who endeayours 


to signalize his parts in the world, has hindered 
many persons from making their appearance in — 


print. Addison. 
I published some tables, which were out of print. 
Arbuthnot. 

The rights of the christian church are scornfully 
trampled on in print. Atterbury 


something less than a pamphlet. 


The prints, about three days after, were filled” 
Addison. | 
The publick had said before, that they were 


with the same terms. 


dull ; and they were at great pains to purchase 
room in the prints, to testify under their hands the 
truth of it. Pope: 


Inform us, will the emperor treat, 
Or do the prints and papers lie? Pope. 
exactness. Not a 
low word, as Dr. Johnson would have it 
to be in his solitary example “from 
Locke; but the usual expression of our 
forefathers to denote a completexper- 


South. — 


Dryden. . 


5. The form, size, arrangement, or other — 
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- formance, with precision, with the ut- 
most nicety. 

I will do it, sir, in print. Shaks. L. Lab. Lost. 

Allthis I speak in print. 

Shakspeare, Two Gent of Ver. 

He must speak in print, walk in print, eat and 

drink in print / Burton, Anat. of Mel, p. 539. 
"A legge in print, a pretie foot. 
Warner, Albion’s England. 
Itis so rare to see 
Ought that belongs to young nobility 
In print, but their own clothes. Suckling. 

Lay his head sometimes higher, sometimes 
Jower, that he may not feel every little change, 
who is not designed to have his maid lay all things 
in print, and tuck him in warm. Locke. 

Printer. x. s. [from print.] 
4. One that prints books. 

I find, at reading all over, to deliver to the 
printer, in that which I ought. to have done to 
comply with my design, I am fallen very short. 

/ Digby. 

To buy books, because they were published by 

» an eminent printer, as much as if a man should 
buy cloaths that did not fit him, only because made 


‘by some famous taylor. Pope. 
See, the printer’s boy below ; 
Ye hawkers all, your voices lift. Swift. 


2. One that stains linen with figures. 

Prrntine.* n.s. [from print.] 

1. The art or process of impressing letters 
or words; typography. 

Thou hast caused printing to be used; and, con- 
trary to the king, his crown and dignity, thou hast 
built a paper-mill ! Shaks, Hen. VI. P. 11. 

‘2. The process of staining linen with 
figures. 
Prrnriess. adj. [from print.] ‘That 
which leaves no impression. 
Ye elves, 
And ye, that on the sands with priniless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune.  Shaks. Tempest. 
Whilst from off the waters fleet, 
Thus I set my priniless feet, 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread, Milton, Comus. 
PRIOR. adj. (prior, Lat.] Former ; being 
before something else; antecedent ; an- 
teriour. 

Whenever tempted to do or approve any thing 
contrary to the duties we are enjoined, let us re- 
flect that we have a prior and superior obligation 
to the commands of Christ. Rogers. 

Prror. n.s. [prieur, Fr.] 
i. The head of a convent of monks, in- 
feriour in dignity to an abbot. 

Neither she, nor any other, besides the prior of 
the convent, knew any thing of his name. 

Addison, Spect. 

.2. Prior is such a person, as, in some 

‘churches, presides over others in the 

same churches. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

PRIORATE.* x. s. [prioratus, low Lat.] 
Government exercised by a prior. 

Walkelin was bishop there during Godfrey’s 
priorate. Warton. 

Prrorsss. n. s. [from prior.] A lady 
superiour of a convent of nuns. 

When you have vow’d, you must not speak with 

men, 
But in the presence of the prioress. Shaks. 

‘The reeye, miller, and cook are distinguished 
from each other, as much as the mincing lady 
prioress and the broad speaking wife of Bath. 

. Dryden. 
Prio‘Riry. n.s. [from prior, adj.] 
1, The state of being first ; precedence in 
time. 
__ From son to son of the lady, as they should be 
IM priority of birth, fz Hayward, 
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Men still affirm, that it killeth at a distance, that 

it poisoneth by the eye, and by priority of vision. 
Brown. 
This observation may assist, in determining the 
dispute concerning the priority of Homer and 


Hesiod. Broome. 
Though he oft renew’d the fight, 

And almost got priority of sight, 

He ne’er could overcome her quite. Swift. 


2. Precedence in place. 

Follow, Cominius, we must follow you, 

Right worthy your priority. Shaks. 
Prroriy.* adv. [from prior.) Antece- 
dently. 

Priorly to that era, when it [the earth] was 
made the habitation of man. 

Geddes, Pref. Tr. Bib. 
Prrorsure. n. s. [from prior.] The state 
or office of prior. 
Prrory. n.s. [from prior. ] 
1. A convent, in dignity below an abbey. 

Our abbies and our priories shall pay 
This expedition’s charge. Shaks. K, John. 

2. Priories are the churches which are 
given to priors in titulum, or by way of 
title. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Prrsace.f n. s. [ prisage, Kr. Cotgrave. | 

Prisage, now called butlerage, is a 
custom whereby the prince challenges 
out of every bark loaden with wine, 
two tuns of wine at his price. Cowel. 

PRISM. xn. s. [ prisme, Fr. reioua.] 

A prism of glass is a glass bounded 
with two equal and parallel triangular 
ends, and three plain and well polished 
sides, which meet in three parallel lines, 
running from the three angles of one 
end, to the three angles of the other end. 

Newton, Opt. 

Here, aweful Newton, the dissolving clouds 

Form fronting, on the sun, thy showery prism. 
Thomson. 

Prisma’TIcK. adj. [ prismatique, Fr. from 
prism.] Formed as a prisin. 

. If the mass of the earth was cubick, prismatick, 
or any other angular figure, it would follow, that 
one, too vast a part, would be drowned, and an- 
other be dry, Derham. 

False eloquence, like the prismatick glass, 

Its gaudy colours spreads on every place ; 
The face of nature we no more survey, 
All glares alike, without distinction gay. Pope. 

Prisma‘TICALLy. adv. [from prismatick. ] 

In the form of a prism. 

Take notice of the pleasing variety of colours 
exhibited by the triangular glass, and demand what 
addition or decrement of either salt, sulphur, or 
mercury, ‘befalls the glass, by being prisma- 
tically figured; and yet it is known, that with- 
out that shape, it would not afford those colours as 
it does. Boyle. 

Pri‘smoip. n.s. A body approaching to 
the form of a prism. 


PRISON.F 2. s. (prison, Fr. ppiyun, 
Saxon; prisund, Goth. and Cimbr. 
« Prisoun.” Wicliffe. Menage consi- 
ders it to be from pris, taken, seized.] 
A strong hold in which persons are 
confined ; a gaol. 

He hath commission 
To hang Cordelia in the prison. Shaks. K. Lear. 
For those rebellious here their prison ordain’d, 
Milton, P. L. 
J thought our utmost good 
Was in one word of freedom understood, 
The fatal blessing came ; from prison free, 
T starve abroad, and lose the sight of Emily. 
Dryden, 
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Unkind! can you, whom only I adore, 
Set open to your slave the prison door? Dryden. 
The tyrant olus, 
With power imperial, curbs the struggling winds, 
And sounding tempests in dark prisons binds. 
Dryden. 
He that has his chains knocked off, and the pri- 
son doors set open to him, is presently at liberty. 
Locke. 
At his first coming to his little village, it was 
as disagreeable to him as a prison, and every day 
seemed too tedious to be endured in so retired a 
place. Law. 
To Pri’son.} ». a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To emprison; to shut up in hold; to 
restrain from liberty. 
The fairest maid she was, that ever yet 
Prison’d her locks within a golden net, 
Or let them waving hang with roses fair beset. 
P. Fletcher, Purp. Island. 
2. To captivate; to enchain. 
Who, as they sung, would take the prison’d soul, 
And lap it in Elysium. Milton, Comus. 
3. To confine. 
Universal plodding prisons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries. 
Then did the king enlarge 
The spleen he prison’d. Chapman, Iliad. 
PrrsonBase. n.s. A kind of rural play, 
commonly called prisonbars. See Basnr. 
The spachies of the court play every Friday at 
giocho di canni, which is no other than prisonbase 
upon horseback, hitting one another with darts, as 
the others do with their hands. Sandys, Trav. 
Prisoner. n. 5s. [ prisonnier, Fr.] 
1. One who is confined in hold. 
Czsar’s ill-erected tower, 
To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 
Is doomed a prisoner. Shakspeare, Rich. II. 
The most pernicious infection, next the plague, 
is the smell of the jail, when prisoners have been 
long and close, and nastily kept. Bacon. 
He that is tied with one slender string, such as 
one resolute struggle would break, he is prisoner 
only to his own sloth, and who will pity his thral- 
dom ? Decay of Chr. Piety. 
A prisoner is troubled, that he cannot go whi- 
ther he would ; and he that is at large is troubled, 
that he does not know whither to go. L’ Estrange. 


2. A captive; one taken by the enemy. 

So oft as homeward I from her depart, 

I go like one that having lost the field, 
Is prisoner led away with heavy heart. Spenser. 
There succeeded an absolute victory for the En- 

glish, the taking of the Spanish general d’ Ocampo 

prisoner, with the loss of few of the English. 

Bacon. 


Shakspeare. 


He yielded on my word, 
And as my prisoner, I restore his sword. Dryden. 
3. One under an arrest. 
Tribune, a guard to seize the empress straight, 
Secure her person prisoner to the state. Dryden. 
Prrsonuouse. 2.s. Gaol; hold in which 
one is confined. 
T am forbid to tell the secrets of my prisonhouse- 
Shakspeare. 
Pri‘sonMEntT.} 7. s. [from prison.] Con- 
finement ; imprisonment; captivity. 
May be he will not touch young Arthur’s life, 
But hold ‘himself safe in his prisonment. 
Shakspeare, K. John. 
Thou should’st perceive my passion, if these 
signs 
Of prisonment were off me, and this hand 
But owner of a sword. 
Beaum. and Fl. Two Nob. Kinsmen. 
Pri‘stine.f adj. { pristin, old French ; pris- 
tinus, Lat.] First; ancient ; original. 
Nor can ever that thick cloud, you are now en- 
veloped with, of melancholized old age and unde- 
seryed adversity, either dark the remembrance of 
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your pristine lustre, or hide from me the sight of 
your personal worth. 
More, Song of the Soul, (1647;) Ded. 

Some of them are reinstated in their pristine hap- 
piness. Glanville, Pre-evist. ch. 14. 

Now their pristine worth 
The Britons recollect. Philips. 

This light being trajected only through the pa- 
rallel superficies of the two prisms, if it suffered 
any change by the refraction of one superficies, it 
lost that impression by the contrary refraction of 
the other superficies, and so, being restored to its 
pristine constitution, became of the same nature 
and condition as at first. Newton, Opt. 

Partner. A familiar corruption of pray 
thee, or I pray thee, which some of the 
tragick writers have injudiciously used. 

Well, what was that scream for, I prithee ? 

L’ Estrange. 

Alas! why com’st thou at this dreadful moment, 
To shock the peace of my departing soul? 
Away! I prithee leave me! — Howe, Jane Shore. 

Pri'TrLE-PRATTLE.* n. s. Empty talk; 
trifling loquacity. A word used in con- 
tempt or ridicule. 

She handled the matter so cunningly by her prit- 
tle-prattle, that she made him believe that she had 
done both honestly and wisely. 

World of Wonders, (1608,) p. 107. 

As it is, it is plain prittle-prattle, and ought to 
be valued no more than the shadow of an ass. 

Bp. Bramhall, Ch. of Eng. Def. (1659,) p. 46. 

Mr. Mason laid not the foundation of his dis- 
course upon loose prittle-prattle, but upon the firm 
foundation of original records. Ibid. p. 137. 

Privacy. n.s. [from private. | 

1. State of being secret ; secrecy. 

2. Retirement; retreat; place intended to 
be secret. 

Clamours our privacies uneasy make, 

Birds leave their nests disturb’d, and beasts their 
haunts forsake. Dryden. 

Her sacred privacies all open lie, 

To each profane enquiring vulgar eye. Rowe. 

3, [Privauté, Fr.] Privity ; joint know- 
ledge; great familiarity. Privacy in this 
sense is improper. 

You see Frog is religiously true to his bargain, 
scorns to hearken to any composition without your 
privacy: Arbuthnot. 


4, Taciturnity. Ainsworth. 


PRIVA'DO.F 2. s. [Spanish.] A secret 
friend. 

The lady Brompton, an English lady, embarked 
for Portugal at that time, with some privado of her 
own. Bacon. 

We contemplate him not only in the quality of 
his place, but already in some degree of a privado. 

Wotton, Rem. p. 559. 

No special privilege for favourites, no postern- 

gate or back stairs for some choice privadoes. 
Hammond, Works, iv. 529. 

It is no new thing to see a privado carry it so 

high, as to awaken the jealousy of his prompter. 
Gov. of the Tongue, p. 151. 


PRIVATE. adj. [privatus, Lat.] 
1. Not open; secret. 
You shall go with me ; 


I have some private schooling for you both. 
Shakspeare. 


Fancy retires 
Into her private cell, when nature rests, 
; Milton, P. L. 
Private, or secret prayer is that which is used by 
4 man alone apart from all others. 
Whole Duty of Man. 
Fame, not contented with her broad high-way, 
Delights, for change, thro’ private paths to stray. 
Harte. 


2. Alone; not accompanied. 
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3. Being upon the same terms with the rest 
of the community; particular: opposed 
to publick. 

When publick consent of the whole hath esta- 
blished any thing, every man’s judgement, being 
thereunto compared, were private, howsoever his 
calling be to some kind of publick charge; so that 
peace and quietness there is not any way possible, 
unless the probable voice of every intire society or 
body politick overrule all private of like nature in 
the same body. Hooker, Pref. 

He sues 
To let him breathe between the heay’ns and earth, 
A private man in Athens. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 

What infinite heartease must kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy ? and what have kings, 
That private have not too, save ceremony? Shaks. 

Peter was but a private man, and not to be any 
way compared with the dukes of his house. 

Peacham of Antiquities. 

The first principles of christian religion should 

not be farced with school points and private tenets. 
Sanderson. 

Dare you, 
A private man, presume to love a queen? Dryd. 

4. Particular ; not relating to the publick. 

My end being private, I have not expressed my 
conceptions in the language of the schools. Digby. 

5. Admitted to participation of knowledge; 

rivy. 

Had Echo but been private with thy thoughts, 
She would have dropt away herself in tears. 

B. Jonson, Cynth. Revels. 

She knew them averse to her religion, and private 
to her troubles and imprisonment. 

Sir R. Naunton, Fr. Reg. Obs. on Q. Eliz. 

6. Sequestered. 

In this private plot, be we the first 
That shall salute our rightful sovereign 
With honour of his birthright to the crown. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. Il. 

7. In Private. Secretly; not publickly ; 
not openly. 

In private grieve, but with a careless scorn ; 

In publick seem to triumph, not to mourn. 
Granville. 

PRIVATE.} 2. 5. 

1. A secret message. 

His private with me of the dauphin’s love, 

Is much more general than these lines import. 
Shakspeare. 

2. Particular business. This and the for- 
mer meaning are obsolete. 

Nor must I be unmindful of my private, 

For which I have called my brother, and the tri- 
bunes, 
My kinsfolk, and my clients, to be near me. 
B. Jonson, Catiline. 

3. A common soldier. 

PrivATrER.t x.s. [from private. Dr. 

Johnson gives an example of this word 

only from Swift. It appears to have 

been brought into use at a period consi- 
derably antecedent to the time of Swift ; 
for Lord Clarendon employs it, and ex- 
plains it: “It was resolved that all possi- 
ble encouragementshouldbe given to pri- 
vateers, that is, to as many as would take 
commissions from the admiral to set out 
vessels of war, as they call them, to take 

prizes from the enemy.” Life, ii. 462. 

Hence too it appears, that the name was 

first applied to persons. So, in Ran- 

dolph’s State of the Islands in the Archi- 
pelago, 1687, p. 10. A famous privateer, 
called Georgio Maria, was a terror to all 
the sea-towns about the Archipelago : 
he was of Corsica, of a good family.” 
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A ship fitted out by private men to plun- 
der the enemies of the state. 


He is at no charge for a fleet, further than pro- — 


viding privateers, wherewith his subjects carry on 
a piratical war at their own expence. Swift, Miscell. 

To Privatr’sr. v.a. [from the noun.]} 
To fit out ships-against enemies, at the 
charge of private persons. 


Pri'vATELY. adv. [from private.] Secretly; 


not openly. 
There, this night 
We'll pass the business privately and well. Shaks. 
And as he sat upon the mount of Olives, the 
disciples came unto him privately. 
St. Matt. xxiv. 3. 


Pri vATENEsS.f 7. s. [from private. ] 


1. The state of a man in the same rank 
with the rest of the community. 


2. Secrecy ; privacy. 


Ambassadors attending the court in great num- 
ber, he did content with courtesy, reward and ynz- 
vateness. Bacon. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight is in private- 
ness and retiring. Bacon, Ess. 50. 

Noon, when the citizens were at dinner, was 
chosen as the next fittest time for privateness. 

Abp. Laud, Hist. of his Trial and Troubles. 
3. Obscurity ; retirement. 

He drew him into the fatal circle from a resolved 
privateness at his house, — where he could well 
have bent his mind to a retired course. 

Wotton, Parall. of Essex and Buckingham. 
Priva’TIon n.s. [privation, Fr. prvvatio, 
Lat.] 
1. Removal or destruction of any thing or 
quality. 
For, what is this contagious sin of kind, 


But a privation of that grace within. Davies. 


If the privation be good, it follows not the for- — 


mer condition was evil, but less good; for the 
flower or blossom is a positive good, although the 
remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be a com- 


parative good. Bacon. 
So bounded are our natural desires, 

That wanting all, and setting pain aside, 

With bare privation sense is satisfy’d. Dryden. 


After some account of good, evil will be known 
by consequence, as being only a privation or ab- 
sence of good. South. 

A privation is the absence of what does naturally 
belong to the thing, or which ought to be present 
with it; as when a man or horse is deaf or dead, 
or a physician or divine unlearned ; these are pri- 
vations. Watts, Logick. 


2. The act of the mind by which, in consi- 
dering a subject, we separate it from any 
thing appendant. 

3. The act of degrading from rank or office. 

If part of the people or estate be somewhat in 
the election, you cannot make them nulls or cy- 
phers in the privation or translation. Bacon. 

PRI'VATIVE. adj. [ privatif, Fr. privati- 
vus, Lat.] 

1. Causing privation of any thing. 

2. Consisting in the absence of something ; 


negative is in propositions. 

The impression from privative to active, as from 
silence to noise, is a greater degree than from less 
Noise to more, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The very privative blessings, the blessings of im- 
munity, safeguard, liberty and integrity, which we 
enjoy, deserve the thanksgiving of a whole life. 

Bp. Taylor. 
Prrvative. n.s. That of which the es- 
sence is the absence of something, as 


silence is only the absence of sound. 


not positive. Privative, is in things, what 
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Harmonical sounds and discordant sounds are 
both active and positive, but blackness and dark- 
ness are indeed but privatives, and therefore have 
little or no activity ; somewhat they do contristate, 
but very little. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


PrivATELY. adv. [from privative.] 

1. By the absence of something necessary 
to be present. 

2. Negatively. 

The duty of the new covenant is set down, first 
privately, like that of Mosaical observances ex- 
ternal, but positively, laws given into the minds 
and hearts. Hammond. 

PrivativEeNess. n.s. [from privative] 
Notation of absence of something that 
should be present. 


Pri'vet.f z.s. (ligustrum.] Evergreen: a 
lant. Miller. 
The leaves of privet have a binding nature, and 
with the broth thereof burnings with fire are healed. 


Barret, Aly. 1580. 
PRIVILEGE. n.s. [privilege, French, 
privilegium, Latin.) : 


1. Peculiar advantage. 
Here’s my sword, 
Behold it is the privilege of mine honours, 
My oath, and my profession. Shakspeare. 
He went 
Invisible, yet stay’d, such privilege 
Hath omnipresence. Milton, P. L. 
He claims his privilege, and says ’tis fit, 
Nothing should be the judge of wit, but wit. 
: Denham. 
Smiles, not allow’d to beasts, from reason move, 
And are the privilege of human love. Dryden. 
When the chief captain ordered him to be 
- scourged uncondemned, he pleads the legal privi- 
lege of a Roman, who ought not to be treated so. 
Ketilewell. 
A soul that can securely death defy, 
And counts it nature’s privilege to die. Dryden. 
The privilege of birth-right was a double portion. 
Locke. 
2. Immunity ; right not universal. 
' I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shaksp. 


To Privitece. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To invest with rights or immunities ; to 
grant a privilege. 
The great are privileg’d alone, 
To punish all injustice but their own. 
He happier yet, who privileg’d by fate 
To shorter labour, and a lighter weight, 
Receiy’d but yesterday the gift of breath, 
Ordain’d to-morrow to return to death. —- Prior. 
3. To exempt from censure or danger. 
The court is rather deemed as a privileged place 
of unbridled licentiousness, than as the abiding of 
him, who, as a father, should give a fatherly ex- 
ample. Sidney. 
He took this place for sanctuary, 
And it shall privilege him from your hands, 
Shakspeare. 


Dryden. 


This place 
Doth privilege me, speak what reason will. Daniel. 


_3. To exempt from paying tax or im- 


post. 
Many things are by our laws privileged from 
tythes, which by the canon law are chargeable. 
Hale. 
Pri‘vity. adv. [from privy.] Secretly; 
privately. 

They have the profits of their lands by pretence 
of conveyances thereof unto their privy friends, 
who privily send them the revenues. 

? _ Spenser on Ireland. 

Prrvity.t n.s. ([privauté, Fr. from 
privy.) : 
1. Private communication. 

Twill unto you in privity discover the drift of 

my purpose; I mean thereby to settle an eternal 


Pe 


peace in that country, and also to make it very pro- 
fitable to her majesty. Spenser on Ireland. 


2. Consciousness; joint knowledge ; pri- 


vate concurrence. i 

The authority of higher powers have force even 
in these things which are done without their privity, 
and are of mean reckoning. Hooker. 

Upon this French going out, took he upon him, 
Without the privity o’ th’ king, to appoint 
Who should attend him? Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

All the doors were laid open for his departure, 
not without the privity of the prince of Orange, 
concluding that the kingdom might better be set- 
tled in his absence. Swift. 

3. Privacy. 

For all his dayes he drowne in privitie, 

Yet has full large to live and spend at libertie. 
Spenser, I’. Q. iii. 1x, 2. 
4, [In the plural.] Secret parts. 
Few of them have any thing to cover their pri- 
vities. Abbot. 
PRIVY. adj. [ privé, Fr.] 
1. Private ; not publick ; assigned to secret 
uses. 

The party, ’gainst the which he doth contrive, 
Shall seize on half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state. Shakspeare. 

2. Secret; clandestine ; done by stealth. 

He took advantage of the night for such privy 
attempts, insomuch that the bruit of bis manliness 
was spread every where. 2 Mac. yiil. 7. 

3. Secret; no shewn; not publick. 
The sword of the great men that are slain en- 
tereth into their privy chamber. ek. xxi. 14, 
4, Admitted to secrets of state. 
The king has made him 
One of the privy council. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

One, having let his beard grow from the martyr- 
dom of king Charles I. till the restoration, desired 
to be made a privy counsellor. Spectator. 

5. Conscious to any thing; admitted to 
participation of knowledge. 
Sir Valentine 
This night intends to steal away your daughter ; 
Myself am one made privy to the plot. Shakspeare. 
Many being privy to the fact, 
How hard is it to keep it unbetray’d. Daniel. 

He would rather lose half of his kingdom, than 
be privy to such asecret, which he commanded me 
never to mention, Swift. 

Privy. n.s. Place of retirement ; neces- 


sary house. 
Your fancy 
Would still the same ideas give ye, 
As when you spy’d her on the privy. Swift. 


PRIZE.F x. s. ( priz, Fr. Dr. Johnson. — 
Rather the Germ. preis, and pris, Goth. 
See Prartss, and Price.) 

1. A reward gained by contest with com- 
petitors. 


If ever he go alone, I’ll never wrestle for prize, 

Shakspeare. 

Though their foe were big and strong, and often 
brake the ring, 

Forg’d of their lances; yet enforc’t, he left th’ af- 


fected prize. Chapman. 
I fought and conquer’d, yet have lost the prize. 
Dryden. 


The raising such silly competitions among the 
ignorant, proposing prizes for such useless accom- 
plishments, and inspiring them with such absurd 
ideas of superiority, has in it something immoral as 
well as ridiculous, Addison. 

They are not indeed suffered to dispute with us 


the proud prizes of arts and sciences, of learning } 


and elegance, in which, I have much suspicion, 
they would often prove our superiors. Law. 
2. A reward gained by any performance. 
True poets empty fame and praise despise, 
Fame is the trumpet, but your smile the prize. 
Dryden. 


EPR GO 


3. [ Prise, French.] Something taken by 


adventure ; plunder. 

The king of Scots she did send to France, 

To fill king Edward’s fame with prisoner kings, 
And make his chronicle as rich with prize, 

As is the ouzy bottom of the sea 

With sunken wreck. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Age that all men overcomes, hath made his prize 

on thee. Chapman. 

He acquitted himself like a valiant, but not like 
an honest man; for he converted the prizes to his 
own use, Arbuthnot. 

Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain and long possess the prize. Pope. 

To Prizz.f v.a. [ priser, Fr. appreciare, 
Lat. From appraise, Dr. Johnson says. 
But appraise is a corruption of apprise. 
See the etymology of appraise. ] 

1. To rate; to value at a certain price. 

Life I prize not a straw ; but for mine honour 
Which I would free. Shakspeare. 

A goodly price that I was prized at of them. 

Zech, xi. 13. 

2. To esteem ; to value highly. 

I go to free us both of pain; 
I pric’d your person, but your crown disdain. 
Dryden. 

Some the French writers, some our own despise ; 

The ancients only, or the moderns prize. Pope. 
Prrzer.f n.s. [ priser, Fr. from prize, | 
1. One that values. 

It holds its estimate and dignity, 

As well wherein ’tis precious of itself, 

As in the prizer. Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
2. One who contends for a prize. 

Why would you be so fond to overcome 
The bony prizer of the humourous Duke ? 

Shakspeare, As you like it. 

I have a plot upon these prizers. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels. 

Pri'zeFIGHTER. 7. s. [ prize and fighter. | 
One that fights publickly for a re- 
ward. 

Martin and Crambe engaged like prizefighters. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 

In Fig the prizefighter by day delight. Bramston. 

PRO. {Latin.] For; in defence of; pro 
and: con, for pro and contra, for and 
against. Despicable cant. 

Doctrinal points in controversy had been agitated 
in the pulpits, with more warmth than had used to 
be; and thence the animosity increased in books 
pro and con. Clarendon. 

Matthew met Richard, when 
Of many knotty points they spoke, 

And pro and con by turns they took. Prior. 
Pro‘, or Proxz.* x. s. [perhaps from the 
Spanish prao, the prow of a ship.} A 
name given to a sailing vessel of the 

Indies. 

The distance from land to land, or from island 
to island, not being too great for their proes and 
canoes, might be easily passed by that people. 

Young on Idolatr. Corrupt. (1734,) p. 229. 
PropaBriiry. n.s. [probabilitas, Lat. 
probabilité, Fr. from probadle.] Likeli- 
hood; appearance of truth; evidence 
arising from the preponderation of 
argument: it is less than moral cer- 
tainty. 

Probability is the appearance of the 
agreement or disagreement of two ideas, 
by the intervention of proofs, whose 
connection is not constant ; but appears 
for the most part to be so. Locke. 

As for probabilities, what thing was there ever 
set down so agreeable with sound reason, but some 


probable shew against it might be made? 
: Hooker, Pref. 


PRO 


The reason why are moved to believe a probali- 
lity of gain by adventuring their stocks into such 
foreign countries as they have never seen, and of 
which they have made no trial, is from the testi- 
mony of other credible persons. Wilkins. 

Tf a truth be certain, and thwart interest, it will 
quickly fetch it down to but a probability ; nay, if 
it does not carry with it an impregnable evidence, 
it will go near to debase it to a downright falsity. 

South. 

Though moral certainty be sometimes taken for 
ahigh degree of probability, which can only pro- 
duce a doubtful assent; yet it is also frequently 
used fora firm assent toa thing upon such grounds 
as fully satisfy a prudent man. Tillotson. 

For a perpetual motion, magnetical virtues are 
not without some strong probabilities of proving 
effectual. Wilkins. 

Which tempers, if they were duly improved by 
proper studies, and sober methods of education, 
would in all probability carry: them to greater 
heights of piety than are to be found amongst the 
generality of men. Law. 

PRO’BABLE.t adj. [ probable, Fr. pro- 
babilis, Lat. ] 

1. Likely ; having more evidence than the 
contrary. 

The publick approbation, given by the body of 
this whole church unto those things which are 
established, doth make it but probable that they are 
good, and therefore unto a necessary proof that they 
are not good it must give place. Hooker. 

I do not say, that the principles of religion are 
meerly probable; I have before asserted them to 
be morally certain. And that to a man who is 
careful to preserve his mind free from prejudice, 
and to consider, they will appear unquestionable, 
and the deductions from them demonstrable. 

Wilkins. 

That is accounted probable, which has better 
arguments producible for it, than can be brought 
against it. South. 

They assented to things, that were neither evi- 
dent nor certain, but only probable ; for they con- 
versed, they merchandized upon a probable per- 
suasion of the honesty and truth of those whom 
they corresponded with, South. 

9. That may be proved. 

He who maintains traditions or opinions not 
probable by Scripture. 

Milton, Of Civ. Power in Ecc. Cases. 
Pro’BaBty. adv. [from probable.] Likely; 
in likelihood. 

Distinguish betwixt what may possibly, and 
what will probably be done. L’ Estrange, Fab. 

Our constitution in church or state could not 
probably have been long preserved, without such 
methods. Swift. 

Pro’paTe.-* x. s. [ probatum, Lat. proved. ] 
1. Proof. 
Macrobius that did treate 
OF Scipion’s dream what was the true probate. 
Skelton, Poems, p. 20. 


2. The proof of a will; the official copy of 


a will with the certificate of its having 
been proved. Dr. Johnson has noticed 
this meaning, from Cowel, only as the 
Latin word probat. 

When the willis so proved, a copy thereof in 
parchment is made out under the seal of the ordi- 
nary, and delivered to the executor, together with 
a certificate of its having been before him all 
which together is usually stiled the probate. 

; Blackstone. 
PROBA‘TION.} x. .s. [probatio, Lat. 
probo, Lat. probation, old Fr.] 
1. Proof; evidence; testimony. 
Of the truth herein, 
This present object made probation. Shaks. Hamlet. 

He was lapt in a most curious mantle, which, 
for more probation, I can produce. 

Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 


PRO 


The kinds of probation for several things being 
as much disproportioned, as the objects of the se- 
yeral senses are to one another. Wilkins. 

g. The act of proving by ratiocination or 


testimony. 
This did our church first deliver as the proof and 
illustration of the descent: — but yet those words 


of St. Peter have no such power of probation. 
Pearson on the Creed, Art. 5. 
. When these principles, what is, is, and it is im- 
possible for the same thing to be, and not to be, 
are made use of in the probation of propositions, 
wherein are words standing for complex ideas, as 
man or horse, there they make men receive and 
retain falsehood for manifest truth. Locke. 
3, (Probation, Fr.] Trial ; examination. 

In the practical part of knowledge, much will 
be left toexperience and probation, whereunto indi- 
cation cannot so fully reach, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

4. Moral trial. 

At the end of the world, when the state of our 
trial and probation shall be finished, it will be a 
proper season for the distribution of public justice. 

Nelson. 
5. Trial before entrance into monastick 
life ; noviciate. 

She — 

May be a nun without probation. 
Beaum. and Fl. Philaster. 

I suffer many things as an author militant, where- 
of, in your days of probation, you have been a 
sharer, Pope to Swift. 

Prosa‘tionaL.* adj. [from probation. | 
Serving for trial. 

Their afflictions are not penal, but medicinal, or 
probational. 

Bp. Richardson on the O. Test. (1655,) p. 278. 

A state of purgation, which they imagined to. 
consist of a probational fire. 

Wheatley on the Com. Pr. ch. 6. § 11. 
Prosa’Tionary-} adj. [from probation.] 
Serving for trial. 
For the present it is a probationary article. 
Bp. Taylor, Diss. from Popery, § 2. 
Prosa’rTioneR. 2. 8. [from probation.] 
1. One who is upon trial. 
Hear a mortal muse thy praise rehearse, 
In no ignoble verse 5 
But such as thy own verse did practise here, 
When thy first fruits of poesy were given, 
To make thyself a welcome inmate there ; 
While yet a young probationer, 

And candidate of heaven. Dryden. 

Build a thousand churches, where these proba- 
tioners may read their wall lectures. Swift. 

2. A novice. 
. This root of bitterness was but a probationer in 
the soil: and though it set forth some offsets to 
preserve its kind, yet Satan was fain to cherish 
them. Decay of Chr. Piety: 

Propa’Tionersuip. z.s. [from proba- 
tioner.] State of being a probationer ; 
noviciate. 

He has afforded us only the twilight of proba- 
bility, suitable to that state of mediocrity and pro- 
hationership, he has been pleased to place us in here, 
wherein to check our over-confidence. Locke. 

Proga’Tionsuip.* n.s. [from probation. ] 
State of probation; noviciate. 

Before the end of these ladies’ probationship, 
and matriculation, his majesty charged the cathe- 
dral doctors to dismiss them out of the university. 

Transl. of Boccalini, (1626,) p- 202. 
Pro’pative.* adj. [ probatus, Lat.] Serv- 
ing for trial. ; 

Some [judgments, which God inflicts upon 
men,] are only probative, and designed to try and 
stir up those virtues, which before Jay dormant in 
the soul. South, Serm. iv. 358. 

The stopping him [Abraham] by an angel from 
heaven, in the very article of time, was a much 


PRO 


better argument against human sacrifices, than a 
probative command, not executed, could be for it. 
Waterland, Script. Vindic. P.i, p. 79. 
Proza‘ror.* x. s. [Latin.] 
J. An examiner; an approver. 
Some nominated and appointed for probators. 
Maydman, Naval Speculations, p. 182. 
9. In Jaw, an accuser ; one who undertakes 
to prove a crime charged upon another. 


: Cowel. 
Pro’satory.f adj. [from probo, Lat. ] 
1. Serving for trial. 

Job’s afflictions were no vindicatory punish- 
ments, but probatory chastisements to make trial 
of his graces. Bramhall. 

9. Serving for proof. 
His other heap of arguments are assertory, not 
probatory. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 126. 
PROBA TUM EST. A Latin expres- 
sion added to the end of a receipt, signi- 
fying it is tried or proved. 

Vain the concern that you express, 

That uncall’d Alard will possess 

Your house and coach both day and night, 
And that Macbeth was haunted less 

By Banquo’s restless sprite : 
Lend him but fifty louis d’or, 
And you shall never see him more ; 

Take my advice, probatum est. 
Why do the gods indulge our store, 

But to secure our rest ? Prior. 

PROBE. n. s. [from probo, Lat.] A slen- 

der wire by which surgeons search the 
depth of wounds. : 

A round white stone was lodged, which was so 
fastened in that part, that the physician with his 
probe could not stir it. Fell. 

I made search with a probe. Wiseman, Surgery- 

Prope-scissors. 2.8. [ probe and scissors. ] 
Scissors used to open wounds, of which 
the blade thrust into the orifice has a 
button at the end. 

The sinus was snipt up with prode-scissors. 

Wiseman. 

To Prose. ». a.*[ probo, Lat.] ‘To search ; 
to try by an instrument. 

Nothing can be more painful, than to probe and 
search a purulent old sore to the bottom. Sowth. 

He’d raise a blush, where secret vice he found 5 
And tickle, while he gently proé’d the wound. 

. % “ Dryden» 

Pro‘sity. 2. s. [ probité, Fr. probitas, Lat.] 
Honesty ; sincerity ; veracity. 

The truth of our Lord’s ascension, might be 
deduced from the probity of the apostles. 

Fiddes, Serm. 

So near approach we their celestial kind, 

By justice, truth, and probity of mind. Pope 

PRO’BLEM. n. s. [ probleme, Fr.mpsBanua. } 
A question proposed. 

The problem is, whether a man constantly and 
strongly believing, that such a thing shall be, it 
doth help any thing to the effecting of the thing. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Deeming that abundantly confirmed to advance 
it abovea disputable problem, I proceed to the next 
proposition. Hammond. 

Although in general one understood colours, 
yet were it not an easy problem to resolve, why 
grass is green? Brown. 

This problem let philosophers resolve, 

What makes the globe from west to east revolve ? 
: Blackmares 

PROBLEMA‘TICAL. adj. [from problem; 

problematique, Fr.] Uncertain; unsettled; 

disputed ; disputable. ; 
It is a question problematical and dubious, 
whether the observation of the sabbath was-imi- 
posed upon Adam, and his posterity in paradise. 
White. 


PRO 


¥ promised no better arguments than might be 
expected in a point problematical. Boyle. 

Diligent enquiries into remote and problematical 
guilt, leave a gate wide open to the whole tribe of 
informers. Swift. 

PROBLEMA TICALLY. adv. [from prodblem- 
atical.| Uncertainly. 

Pro'BLEMATIST.* x. s. [from problemati- 
cal.| One who proposes problems. 

This learned problematist was brother to him, 
who, preaching at St. Mary’s, Oxford, took his 
text out of the history of Balaam, &c. 

Evelyn, Leti. (dat. 1668). 

To ProBLeMATIZE.* v.n. [from problem- 

atical.| To propose problems. A ludi- 
crous word. See Zo ELENCHIZE. 

Hear him problematize / B. Jonson, New Inn. 


Progo’scis. 2. s. [ proboscis, Lat.] A 


snout; the trunk of an elephant ; but it 
is used also for the same part in every 
creature, that bears any resemblance 
thereunto. 

The elephant —wreath’d, to make them sport, 
His lithe proboscis. Milton, P. L. 


-PROCA’CIOUS.4 adj. [ procax, Latin. ] 


Petulant ; saucy; loose. 

Let any person possessed with the devil be set 
before your tribunal ; that spirit, being commanded 
by a Christian to speak, shall as truly there con- 

_ fess himself to be a devil, as otherwhere a god; if 
he does not so confess, not daring to lie, even 
there spill the blood of that procacious Christian. 

Barrow, vol. ii. S. 20. 
Proca‘city.} x. s. [from procacious.] Pe- 
tulance ; looseness. 

In vain are all your flatteries, 

In vain are all your kuaveries, 
Delights, deceits, procacities. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 549. 

Porphyrius with good colour of reason might 
have objected procacity against St. Paul in taxing 
his betters. Barrow on the Pope's Supremacy. 

PROCATA RCTICK.} adj. [apoxalepulinos. | 
Forerunning ; remotely antecedent. See 

PROCATARXIS. 

This efficient cause is of two kinds; either in- 
ternal; or external, evident, manifest, and pro- 
catarctick. 


Ferrand on Love Melancholy, (1640,) p. 41. 

James IV. of Scotland, falling away in his flesh, 

without the precedence of any procatarctick cause, 

was suddenly cured by decharming the witchcraft. 

2 Harvey on Conswmptions. 

The physician enquires into the procatarctick 

causes. Harvey. 

PROCATA‘RXIS. 7. 5. [moonarapkc.] 

Procatarais is the pre-existent cause 

of a disease, which co-operates with 

others that are subsequent, whether in- 

ternal or external ; as anger or heat of 

climate, which brings such an ill disposi- 

tion of the juices, as occasion a fever: 

the ill disposition being the immediate 

_ cause, and the bad air the procatarctick 

cause. Quincy. 

Procr’DURE. 7. 5. [ procedure, Fr. from 
proceed. | 

1, Manner of proceeding; management ; 
conduct. 


_ This is the true procedure of conscience, always 
Supposing a law from God, before it lays obliga- 
tion upon man. South. 


2. Act of proceeding ; progress ; process ; 
operation, 
Although the distinction of these several pro- 
cedures of the soul do not always appear distinct, 
_ specially in sudden actions, yet in actions of 
VOL. Ilr. 
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weight, all these have their distinct order and pro- 
cedure. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
3. Produce; thing produced. 
No known substance, but earth and the pro- 
cedures of earth, as tile and stone, yieldeth any 
moss or herby substance. Bacon. 


To PROCEED. ». x. [procedo, Lat. pro- 
ceder, Fr. | 
1. To pass from one thing or place to an- 
other. 
Adam 
Proceeded thus to ask his heavenly guest. 
Milton, P.L. 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds ; 
His horns, yet sore, he tries against a tree. 
Dryden. 
I shall proceed to more complex ideas. Locke. 
2. To go forward; to tend to the end de- 
signed ; to advance. 
Temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redress, Shakspeare, Coriol. 
These things, when they proceed not, they go 
backward. B. Jonson, Catiline. 
3. To come forth from a place or from a 
sender. 
I proceeded forth and came from God ; neither 
came I of myself, but he sent me. S¢. John, viii. 42. 
4. To go or march in state. 
He ask’d a clear stage for his muse to proceed in. 
Anon. 
5. To issue; to arise; to be the effect of; 


to be produced from. 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation 
Proceeding from the heat oppressed brain. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
From me what can proceed 
But all corrupt; both mind and will deprav’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
All this proceeded not from any want of know- 
ledge. Dryden. 
6. To prosecute any design. 
He that proceeds upon other principles, in his 
enquiry into any sciences, posts himself in a party. 
Locke. 
Since husbandry is of large extent, the poet 
singles out such precepts to proceed on, as are 
capable of ornament. Addison. 
7. To be transacted; to be carried on. 
He will, after his sour fashion tell you, 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 
8. To make progress. 
Violence 
Proceeded, and oppression, and sword law, 
Through all the plain. Milton, P.L. 
9. To carry on juridical, process. 
Proceed by process, lest parties break out, 
And sack great Rome with Romans. Shakspeare. 
Tnstead of a ship, to levy upon his county such 
a sum of money for his majesty’s use, with direc- 
tion in what manner he should proceed against such 
as refused. Clarendon. 
To judgement he proceeded on the accus’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
10. To transact ; to act; to carry on any 
affair methodically. 
From them I will not hide 
My judgements, how with mankind I praceed ; 
As how with peccant angels late they saw. 
Milton, P. L. 
How severely with themselves proceed, 
The men who write such verse as who can read ? 
Their own strict judges, not a word they spare, 
That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care. 
Pope. 
11. To take effect ; to have its course, 
This rule only proceeds and takes place, when a 
person cannot of common law condemn another 
by his sentence. Ayliffe. 
12. To be propagated ; to come by gener- 
ation. 
From my loins thou shalt proceed. Milton, P.L. 


Shaks. 
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13. To be produced by the original effi- 


cient cause. 
O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 


All things proceed, and up to him return. 
Milton, P. L. 


ProcerD.f n.s. [from the verb.| Pro- 


duce: as, the proceeds of an estate. 
Clarissa. Not an imitable word, though 
much used in writings of commerce. 
Dr. Johnson. — The word is more than a 
century older than the time of Richard- 
son; and yet continues to be used. 


The only procede (that I may use the mercantile 
term) you can expect, is thanks, 
Howell, Lett. (dat. 1621,) i.i. 29. 


PROCEE DER. 2. s. [from proceed.] One 


who goes forward; one who makes a 
progress. 

He that seeketh victory over his nature, let him 
not set himself too great nor too small tasks; for 
the first will make him dejected by often failing ; 
and the second will make him a small proceeder, 
though by often prevailings. Bacon. 

PROCEEDING. 2. s. [ procedé, Fr. from pro- 


ceed. | 


1. Process from one thing to another ; 
series of conduct; transaction. 

Pll acquaint our duteous citizens, 

With all your just proceedings in this case. Shaks. 
My dear love 
To your proceedings bids me tell you this, 
Shakspeare. 

The understanding brought to knowledge by 
degrees, and in such a general proceeding, nothing 
is hard. Locke. 

It is a very unusual proceeding, and I would 
not have been guilty of it for the world. 

Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 

To clear the justice of God’s proceedings, it 
seems reasonable there should be a future judge- 
ment for a suitable distribution of rewards and 
punishments. Nelson. 

From the earliest ages of christianity, there 
never was a precedent of such a proceeding. Swift. 

2. Legal procedure: as, such are the pro- 
ceedings at law. 

Proce Liovus. adj. [ procellosus, Lat. | Tem- 
pestuous. Dict. 

PROCELEUSMA TICK.* adj. [mpoxedevopars- 
x0s, Greek ; from pi, before, and xéAeve- 
pa, an old word or shout of encourage- 
ment to sailors and soldiers.] Exhorting 
by songs or speeches. 

The ancient procelewsmatick song, by which the 
rowers of galleys were animated, may be supposed 
to haye been of this kind. There is now an oar- 
song used by the Hebridians, 

Johnson, Journ. West. Islands. 


PRoce’PTion. n. 8. Preoceupation; act of 


taking something sooner than another. 
A word not in use. 

Having so little power to offend others, that I 
have none to preserye what is mine own from their 
proception. King Charles. 


PROCE'RE.* adj. [ procerus, Latin. ] Tall. 


Not in use. 
Such lignous and woody plants, as are hard of 
substance, procere of stature. Evelyn, Introd. § 3. 
Proce Rity.t n.s. [ procerité, Fr. Cot- 
grave; from procerus, Lat,] Talness ; 
height of stature. This is a word well 
authorized, and in use more than a cen- 
tury before the time of Addison, from 
whom alone Dr. Johnson has brought an 


example. 
Touching the procerity, and lowness, and arti- 
ficial dwarfing of trees. Bacon, Nat. Hist. No. 532, 
BB 
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e for their patrons, 
and defend them in 

Swift. 
eminence of the bones and 


PERO 


Pattens, and the like inventions, which seek to 
give an advantage of procerity and comeliness to 
our stature. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 75. 

We shall make attempts to lengthen out the 

. human figure, and restore it to its ancient pro- 
cerity. Addison. 
Pro’cess.} x. s. [proces, Fr. processus, 
Lat. Milton, in both the examples cited 
by Dr. Johnson, places the accent on 
the second syllable of process ; which 
Mr. Nares suspects to be the ancient 
accentuation, though Shakspeare accents 
the word on the first syllable. Yet Mr. 
Nares has brought no example in sup- 
port of Milton, and of this opinion ; ob- 
serving only, that the accent on the 
second syllable adhered longer to the 
phrase in process of time, than to any 
other; in which he well remembers to 
have frequently heard it called procéss. 
Such is Milton’s expression ; and it was 
such before him, as I now show under 
the third meaning. ] 
1. Tendency; progressive course. 

That there is somewhat higher than either of 
these two, no other proof doth need, than the very 
process of man’s desire, which being natural should 
be frustrate, if there were not some farther thing 
wherein it might rest at the length contented, which 
in the former it cannot do. Hooker. 

2, Regular and gradual progress. 

Commend me to yout honourable wife ; 

Tell her the process of Antonio’s end ; 
Say how I lov’d you ; speak me fair in death. Shaks. 

They declared unto him the whole process of that 
war, and with what success they had endured, 

Knolles. 

Immediate are the acts of God, more swift 

Than time or motion; but to human ears 


Cannot without process of speech be told. 
Milton, P. L. 


The patricians they chos 
to answer for their appearance, 
any process. 

6. In anatomy, 


other parts. é 
The bone of the thigh— hath in the head of it 


three eminent processes. Smith on Old Age, p- 70. 


PROCE/SSION.F 2. s. [ procession, Pre 
processio, Latin. | 

1. A train marching in ceremonious s0- 

lemnity. 

Tf there be cause for the church to go forth 

ion, his whole family have such 


o one can be 
Hooker. 


in solemn process 
business come upon them, that m 
spared. 
Him all his train 
Follow’d in bright procession. Milton, P. L- 
Tis the procession of a funeral vow, 
Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow. Dryden. 
The priests, Potitius at their head, 
In skins of beasts involv’d, the long procession led. 
Dryden. 
When this vast congregation was formed into a 
o attend the ark of the covenant, 
eople, with 
Addison. 
t the persons of wealth, 
hrough the members of 
will contribute to 
Addison. 
an annual sacrifice of 
all that time they carried 
ed them at their 
Broome. 


regular procession t 
the king marched at the head of his p 
hymns and dances. 

Tt is to be hoped, tha’ 
who made their procession t 
these new erected seminaries, 
their maintenance. 

The Ethiopians held 
twelve days to the gods ; 
their images in procession; and plac 
festivals. 

2. The act of issuing or proceeding from. 

The Word was God by generation, the Holy 
Ghost by procession. Pears. on the Creed, Art. 2. 

The original of the Holy Spirit, we assert to be 
in way of procession from God the Father and God 
the Son. Barrow. 

The Holy Ghost is neither made, nor cre- 
ated, nor begotten, but proceeding from the Father 
and the Son as the Spirit of both: the mode or 
manner of which procession is above our capacities. 

Horbery, Serm. p. 443. 
To Proce'ssion. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
To go in procession. A low word. 


PROCE’SSIONAL.} adj. [ processional, Fr. | 
Relating to procession. Cotgrave. 

Proce’sstonaL.* n.s. [processionale, Lat. ] 
A book relating to the processions of 
the Romish church. 

Moreover, the within named president, fellowes, 
and scholars, have receaved of the said sir Thomas 
‘Pope, their founder, ii processionalls, and a gospell 
poke. Cit. in Warton’s Life of Sir T'. Pope, p- 341. 

A circumstance of the chapter directed me to 
their processional. Gregory, Posthum. p. 96. 

Procr’ssionary.} adj. [from procession.) 
Consisting in procession. 

Rogations or litanies were then the very strength 
and comfort of God’s church; whereupon, in the 

year 506, it was by the council of Aurelia decreed, 


Saturnian Juno 
Attends the fatal process of the war. Dryden. 
In the parable of the wasteful steward, we have 
a lively image of the force and process of this 
temptation, Rogers. 


3, Course ; continual flux or passage. 
I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years ; if in the course 
And process of this time you can report, 
And prove it too against mine honour aught, 
Turn me away. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
Where in processe of time he grew to be 
A pretty scholar. 
Lenton, Young Gallant’s Whirligig, (1629,) p. 3. 
This empire rise, 
By policy and long process of time. Milton, P. L. 
Many acts of parliament have, in long process 
of time, been lost, and the things forgotten. 


Hale, Law of England. 


4, Methodical management of any thing. 
Experiments, familiar to chymists, are unknown 
to the learned, who never read chymical processes. 
Boyle. 
The process of that great day, with several of 
the particular circumstances of it, are fully de- 
scribed by our Saviour. Nelson. 
An age they live releas’d 

From all the labour, process clamour, woe, 

Which our sad scenes of daily action know. Prior. 


5. Course of law. 
Proceed by process, 

Lest parties, as he is belov’d, break out. — Shaks. 
All processes ecclesiastical should be made in 

the king’s name, as in writs at the common law. 
Hayward. 
That a suit of law, and all judicial process, is 
not in itself a sin, appears from courts being 
erected by consent in the apostles’ days, for the 
management and conduct of them. Kettlewell. 


feast of pentecost, 
service. 


Hooker. 


sionary solemnities, to the several sanctuaries. 


prochronisme, French. ] 
chronology ; a dating a thing b 
happened. 

An error committed herein is called ana 
ism; and either saith too muc 
chronism ; or too little, and tha 


efore i 
Dict 


Pro‘cIDENCE.} 7.8. [providentia, Latin.) 


that the whole church should bestow yearly at the 
three days in that processionary 


The Latins, of whom there are always about 
ten or twelve residing at the church with a presi- 
dent over them, made every day a solemn proces- 
sion, with tapers and crucifixes, and other proces- 


Maundrell, Trav. p. 71. 


Pro‘cHRONISM.f 1. 8. [argoxesncp Or, Gr. 
An errour in 


chron- 
h, and that is a pro- 
t is a metachronism. 
Gregory, Posthum. p. 174. 
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Falling down; dependence below its 


natural place. 
Troubled with the procidence of the matrix, — 
Ferrand on Melanch. (1640,) p. 15. _ 


Procrncr.f x. s. [procinctus, Lat. This 
word is very uncommon, Mr. Nares ob- 
serves; and how others may have ac- 
cented it, he is unable to state; but 
Milton places the accent on the last 
syllable. Dr. Johnson has no other ex- 
ample of the word. Nor have I found 
any of the substantive: but the adjec- 
tive procinct for ready was in use before — 
Milton employed the word. It is in 
Cockeram’s old vocabulary.} Complete 
preparation ; preparation brought to the 


point of action. 

When all the plain 
Cover’d with thick embattled squadrons bright, 
Chariots, and flaming arms, and fiery steeds, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, first met his view, 


ue 


War he perceiv’d, war in procinct. Milton, P. Le. 
To PROCLAIM. ». a. [proclamo, Latin; ‘a 
roclamer, French. | rt 


1. To promulgate or denounce by a solemn 

or legal publication. 

When thou comest nigh unto a city to fight 
against it, proclaim peace unto it, Deut. xx. 10, 

I proclaim a liberty for you, saith the Lord, to_ 

the sword and to the pestilence. Jer, xxxiv. 17. 
Heralds, 
With trumpet’s sound, throughout the host pro~ 
claim ei 
A solemn council. Milton, P. Le 

While in another’s name you peace declare, 
Princess, you in your own proclaim a war. Dryd. 

She to the palace led her guest, 

Then offer’d incense, and proclaim’d a feast. 
Dryden. 
2. To tell openly. 

Some profligate wretches, were the apprehensions 
of punishments of shame taken away, would as 
openly proclaim their atheism, as their lives do, 

Lockes 
While the deathless muse i 
Shall sing the just, shall o’er their head diffuse 
Perfumes with lavish hand, she shall proclaim 
Thy crimes alone. 2 Prior. 
3. To outlaw by public denunciation. _ 
I heard myself proclainved. Shakspeares 
Prociarmer. n. s. [from proclaim.] One 
that publishes by authority. 

‘Lhe great proclaimer with a voice 

More awful than the sound of trumpet, cry da 
Repentance, and heayen’s kingdom nigh at hand 
To all baptiz’d. Milton, P. Ry 
Prociama’Tion. x. s. [proclamatio, Lat. 
proclamation, Fr. from proclaim.) . 
1. Publication by authority. 
2. A declaration of the king’s will openly 
published among the people. 

If the king sent a proclamation for their repair | 
to their houses, some nobleman published a pro- 
testation against those proclamations. Clarendon. 

Procii’ve.* adj. [proclivis, Lat.] Tnclin-} 
ing or bent to a thing. Not in use. — 
Bullokar. 
Learning doth indeed make men more just, 
more moderate, and more proclive to do well. 
Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. (1653;) Pp» 129. 


PROCLI'VITY.7 n. s. [proclivitas, pro-) 
clivis, Latin. } 
1. Tendency; natural inclination; pro- 


pension ; proneness. ‘ 
Sin hath the adyantage of the proclivity of 0 


wicked nature. Bp. Hall, Rem: p.190. 


t 
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‘The sensitive appetite may engender a proclivity 
to steal, but not a necessity to steal. 

; Bramhall against Hobbes, 

9. Readiness ; facility of attaining. 
“He had sucha dexterous proclivity, as his teach- 
ers were fain to restrain his forwardness, that his 
brothers might keep pace with him. Wotton. 
Procir vous. adj. {proclivis, Latin.) _In- 
clined ; tending by nature. Dict. 


PROCONSUL.n. s. [Latin.] A Roman 
officer, who governed a province with 
consular authority. 

Every child knoweth how dear the’ works of 
Homer were to Alexander, Virgil to Augustus, 
Ausonius to Gratian, who made him proconsul, 
Chaucer to Richard II. and Gower to Henry Vs 

Peacham. 
Proco'NsuLar.* adj. [from proconsul.] 
Belonging to a proconsul; under the 


rule of a proconsul. 
Meting out the Lydian proconsular Asia, to 
make good the prime metropolis of Ephesus. 
Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. Pref. 
Proconsursuir. x. s. [from proconsul.] 
The office of a proconsul. 


To PROCRA/STINATE. ». a. [procras- 
tinor, Lat.] To defer; to delay ; to put 
off from day to day. 

Hopeless and helpless doth AZgeon wind, 

But to procrastinate his lifeless end. _ Shakspeare. 

Let men seriously and attentively listen to that 
voice within them, and they will certainly need no 
other medium to convince them, either of the 
error or danger of thus procrastinating their re- 
pentance. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

To Procra’sTINATE. v. 2. To be dilatory. 

Set out early and resolutely without procrasti- 
nating or looking back. Hammond. 

I procrastinate more than I did twenty years 
ago, and have several things to finish, which I put 
off to twenty years hence. Swift to Pope. 

PROCRASTINATION. n. Ss. [procrastinatio, 
Lat. from procrastinate.| Delay; dila- 
toriness. 

How desperate the hazard of such procrasti- 
nation is, hath been convincingly demonstrated by 
better pens. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

Procra’sTINATOR., 2. s. [from procras- 
tinate.| A dilatory person. 

The enemy of mankind hath furnished thee with 
an evasion; for that he may make smooth the way 
‘to perdition, he will tell the procrastinator, that the 
thief upon the cross was heard by our Saviour, at 
the last hour. Junius, Sin Stigmat. (1639,) p. 543. 

Pro creAant.} adj. [ procreans, Lat.] Pro- 
ductive ; pregnant. 

The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 

By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, buttress, 
but this bird hath made 
His pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

The thesis of bishop Bramhall out of Nilus was 
worthy such an assertor: That the papacy as it 
was challenged and usurped in many places, and 
as it hath been usurped in our native country, was 
either the procreant or conservant cause, or both 
procreant and conservant, of all the ecclesiastical 

controversies in the Christian world, 

Puller, Mod. of the Church. of Eng. p. 493. 

Pro‘creant.* n. s. That which gene- 
rates, 

Those imperfect and putrid creatures, that re- 
ceive a crawling life from two most unlike procre- 

-ants, the sun and mud, 
‘ Milton, Animadv. Rem. Def. § 13. 

To PRO’CREATE. ». a. [procreo, Latin ; 
procreer, French.}| To generate ; to 
produce, 


——— 
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Flies crushed and corrupted, when inclosed in 
such vessels, did never procreate a new fly. 
Bentley. 
Since the earth retains her fruitful power, 
To procreate plants the forest to restore 5 
Say, why to nobler animals alone 
Should she be feeble, and unfruitful grown ? 
Blackmore. 


ROCREA TION. 2. S- [. procreation, French ; 


P procreatio, Latin, from procreate.] Ge- 


neration ; production. 

The enclosed warmth, which the earth hath 
stirred up by the heat of the sun, assisteth nature 
in the speedier procreation of those varieties which 
the earth bringeth forth. Ralegh. 

Neither her outside, form’d so fair, nor aught 
In procreation common to all kinds. Milton, P. L. 

Uncleanness is an unlawful gratification of the 
appetite of procreation, South. 


Pro‘crEATIVE.} adj. [from procreate. | Ge- 


nerative ; productive. 
The ordinary period of the human procreatwe 
faculty in males is sixty-five, in females forty-five. 
. Hale. 
That procreative light of heaven, darting its 
beams, ‘Hammond, Works, iv. 515. 


PRo‘CREATIVENESS. n. s. [from procreative. ] 


Power of generation. 

These have the accurst privilege of propagating 
and not expiring, and have reconciled the procre- 
ativeness of corporeal, with the duration of incor- 
poreal substances. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

Pro’creaTor.t x. s. [from procreate.| Ge- 
nerator; begetter. Huloet. 

PRO‘CTOR. xn. s: [contracted from pro- 
curator, Lat.] 

1. A manager of another man’s affairs. 

The most clamorous for this pretended reform- 
ation, are either atheists, or else proctors suborned 
by atheists. : Hooker. 

2, An attorney in the spiritual court. 
I find him charging the inconveniences in the 
payment of tythes upon the clergy and proctors. 
Swift. 
3. The magistrate of the university. 
The proctor sent his servitor to call him, Walter. 
To Pro‘ctor.f ». a. [from the noun.] To 
manage. A cant word. 

I cannot proctor mine own cause so well 
To make it clear. 

Warburton on Shakspeare’s Ant. and Cleop. 
Pro’crorace.* n. s. [from proctor.] Ma- 
nagement. A contemptuous expression. 

The fogging proctorage of money. : 

Milton, Of Ref. in Eng. Bees 

Procro’rtcaL-* adj. [from proctor.] Of 
or belonging to the academical proctor ; 
magisterial. 

Every tutor, for the better discharging of his 
duty, shall have proctorical authority over his 
pupils, Dean Prideaux, Life, &c. p- 231. 

Pro‘crorsuie. n. s. [from proctor.] Office 
or dignity of a proctor. 

From a scholar he became a fellow, and the pre- 
sident of the college, after he had received all the 
graces and degrees, the proctorship and the doctor- 
ship. Clarendon. 

Procu’MBeNt. adj. [ procumbens, Latin.] 
Lying down; prone. 

Procv’RABLE. adj. [from procure.] To 
be procured ; obtainable ; acquirable. 

Though it be a far more common and procurable 
liquor than the infusion of lignum nephriticum, 
it may yet be easily substituted in its room. 

Boyle on Colours. 
Pro‘curacy. 7. s. [from procure.] The 
management of any thing. 
Procura’Ti0n.} 7. 8. [from procure. ] 


PRO 


1. The act of procuring. 

Those, who formerly were doubtful in this mat- 
ter, upon strict and repeated inspection of these 
bodies, and procuration of plain shells from this 
island, are now convinced, that these are the re- 
mains of sea-animals. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

2. Management of affairs for another 
person; commission for such manage- 
ment. 

Itake not upon me either their procuration, or 
their patronage. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 370. 

He was somewhat out of order at Merewell 
about the middle of February, as I find by a pro- 
curation which he sent to the conyocation, excus- 


ing his absence on that account. 
Lowth, Life of Wykeham, § 8. 
3. Procurations are certain sums paid to 
the bishop, or archdeacon, by incum- 
bents, on account of visitations. For- 
merly, necessary victuals were the ac- 
knowledgement made to the visitor, 
and his attendants. They are also 
called proses. 


Pro‘curator.} n. s. [ procurateur, Fr. 
from procuro, Lat.] Manager; one who 
transacts affairs for another. 

When evenyng was come, the lord of the vyne- 
yard seith to his procuratour, clepe the werkmen, 
and yelde to them their hyre, Wicliffe, St. Matt. xx. 

IT had in charge at my depart from France, 

As procurator for your excellence, 
To marry princess Margaret for your grace. 
Shakspeare« 
They confirm and seal 
Their undertaking with their dearest blood, 
As procurators for the commonweal. Daniel. 

When the procurators of king Antigonus im- 
posed a rate upon the sick people, that came to 
Edepsum to drink the waters which were lately 
sprung, and were very healthful, they instantly 
dried up. Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

PRocurATO RIAL. adj. [from procurator. ] 
Made by a proctor. 

All procuratorial exceptions ought to be made 
before contestation of suit, and not afterwards, as 
being dilatory exceptions, if a proctor was then 
made and constituted. Ayliffe. 

Procura’torsurp.* n.s. The office of a 


procurator. 
The office which Pilate bare, was the procura- 
torship of Judea. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 4. 


Pro‘curatory. adj. [from procurator.] 
Tending to procuration. 


To PROCURE.} v. a. [procuro, Lat. 
procurer, Er.] 
1. To manage; to transact for another. 


9, To obtain; to acquire. 
They shall fear and tremble, for all the pros- 
perity that I procure unto it. Jer. xxxili. 9. 
Happy though but ill, 
If we procure not to ourselves more woe. 
Milton, P. L. 
We no other pains endure, 
Than those that we ourselves procure. Dryden. 
Then be thy toil procur’d, thou food shalt eat. 
Dryden. 
3. To persuade; to prevail on; to invite ; 


to solicit. 

The famous Briton prince and faery knight, 
After long wayes and perilous paines endur’d, 
Having their weary limbes to perfect plight 
Restor’d, and sory wounds right well recur’d, 
Of the faire Alma greatly were procur’d 
To make there lenger sojourne and abode. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii, i. 1. 
Ts it my lady mother? 
What unaccustom’d cause procures her hither ! 
Shakspeare. 
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Whom nothing can procure, 
When the wide world runs biass, from his will 
To writhe his limbs, and share, not mend the ill.’ 
Herbert. 
4. To contrive ; to forward. 

Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall, 

And by the doom of death end woes and all. 
Shakspeare. 

To Procw’ RE. v.n. To bawd; to pimp. 

Our author calls colouring, Jena sororis, in 
plain English, the bawd of her sister, the design or 
drawing: she clothes, she dresses her up, she 
paints her, she makes her appear more lovely than 
naturally she is, she procures for the design, and 
makes lovers for her. * Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

With what impatience must the muse behold 
The wife by her procuring husband sold ! Dryden. 

Procu'REMENT.~ 7.s. The act of pro- 
curing. 

By the procurement of his sayde wife, he was 
slaine by his own subjectes. 

Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol, 115. b. 

Mischiefs that are ready to fall, by his brethren’s 
procurement, upon the bishops of this realm. 

Bp. Bancroft, Dangerous Posit. iv. 4. 

They mourn your ruin as their proper fate, 
Cursing the empress; for they think it done 
By her procurement. Dryden, Aurengx. 

ProcUReER.} 2. s. [from procure. | 

1. One that gains; obtainer. 

Angling was after tedious study, a moderator 
of passions, and a procurer of contentedness. 

Walton, Angler. 

2, One who plans or contrives. 

You are to enquire of wilful and corrupt per- 
jury in any of the king’s courts; —and that as 
well of the actors, as of the procurers and 
suborners. Bacon, Charge at the Sess. of the Verge. 

3. Pimp; pandar. 

Strumpets in their youth, turn procurers in their 
age. South, Serm. li. 183. 

Procu’ress. x. s. [from procure.) A 
bawd. 

I saw the most artful procuress in town, seduc- 
ing a young girl. Spectator. 

Prop.* n. 5. 

1. A goad. 

2, An awl; and an iron pin fixed in pat- 
tens.. Both northern expressions. Grose, 
and the Craven dialect; in the latter of 
which the Dan. brod is offered as the 
etymology. 

PRO’DIGAL. adj. [ prodigus, Lat. pro- 
digue, Fr.) Profuse; wasteful; expen- 
sive; lavish; not frugal; not parsimo- 
nious: with of before the thing. 

Least I should seem over prodigal in the praise 
of my countrymen, I will only present you with 
some few verses. Camden. 

Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 

As nature was in making graces dear, 

When she did starve the general world beside, 

And prodigally gave themalltoyou. Shakspeare. 
My chief care 

Ts to come fairly off from the great debts, 

Wherein my time, something too prodigal, 

Hath left me gaged. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven 

Diogenes did beg more of a prodigal man than 
the rest; whereupon one said, ,see your baseness, 
that when you find a liberal mind, you will take 
most of him; no, said Diogenes, but I mean to 
beg of the rest again. Bacon. 

As a hero, whom his baser foes 
Tn troops surround ; now these assails, now those, 
Though prodigal of life, disdains to die 
By common hands. Denham. 

Here patriots liye, who for their country’s good, 
In fighting fields, were prodigal of blood. Dryden. 

The prodigal of soul rush’d on the stroke 
Of lifted weapons, and did wounds provoke. 

Dryden. 
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of houses and inhabitants, so little care should be 
taken for churches. Swift. 

Proprciousty.t adv. [from prodigious.] 

1. Amazingly ; astonishingly ; portent- 
ously ; enormously. 

Auspicious star, again arise; 

Again all heaven prodigiously adorn ! 
Cowley, Ode Rest. K. Ch. IT. 

Ido not mean absolutely according to philo- 
sophick exactness infinite, but only infinite or in- 
numerable as to us, or their number prodigiously 
great. Ray on the Creation. 

2. It is sometimes used as a familiar hyper- 
bole. 

Lam prodigiously pleased with this joint volume. 

Pope. 

Provrciousness.f n.s. [from prodigious.] 
Enormousness ; portentousness; amaz- 
ing qualities. 

A further prodigiousness and horrour. 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 289+ 

The prodigiousness of his ruin is wonderfully 
agerayated. Dr. Warton, Essay on Pope, 

Pro’piey. n.s. [prodige, Fr. prodigium, 
Lat. ] 

1. Any thing out of the ordinary process 
of nature, from which omens are drawn ; 
portent. 

Be no more an exhal’d meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 
Of broached mischief, to the unborn times. Shaks. 

The party opposite to our settlement, seem to be 
driven out of all human methods, and are reduced 
to the poor comfort of prodigies and old women’s 
fables. Addison. 

2. Monster. 

Most of mankind, through their own sluggish- 
ness, become nature’s prodigies, not her children. 

B. Jonson, 

3. Any thing astonishing for good or 
bad. 

They would seem prodigies of learning. Spect. 
Propi'T1I0n.} 2.8. [ prodition, old French; 
proditio, Lat.| ‘Treason ; treachery. 

The blood of the church, which the sword of his 
tongue in a miserable prodition hath shed, cries 
out against him, 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, p. 292. 

PRO DITOR. n.s. (Latin.] A traitor. 
Not now in use. 

Piel’d priest, dost thou command me be shut 

out ? 
— I do, thou most usurping proditor. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. I. 

Propito’rious. adj. [from proditor, Lat.] 

1. Traitorous ; treacherous ;_ perfidious. 
Not in use. 

Now, proditorious wretch! what hast thou done, 
To make this barbarous base assassinate? Daniel. 

2. Apt to make discoveries. 

Solid and conclusive characters are emergent 
from the mind, and start out of children when 
themselves least think of it; for nature is pro- 
ditorious. Wotton on Education. 

Pro’pitory.* adj. [from proditor.] 
Treacherous ; perfidious. 

That proditory aid sent to Rochel and religion ~ 
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O! beware, 
Great warrior, nor too prodigal of life, 
Expose the British safety. Philips. 
Some people are prodigal of their blood, and 
others so sparing, as if so much life and blood went 
together. Bacon. 
PRODIGAL. A waster; a spend- 
thrift. 
A beggar grown rich, becomes a prodigal ; for 
to obscure his former obscurity, he puts on riot 
and excess. B. Jonson. 
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Thou 
Ow’st all thy losses to the fates; but I, 
Like wasteful prodigals, have cast away 
My happiness. Denham, Sophy. 
‘Let the wasteful prodigal be slain. Dryden. 
Propiga‘uity. n.s. [prodigalité, Fr. from 
prodigal.| Uxtravagance ; profusion ; 
waste ; excessive liberality. 
A sweeter and lovelier gentleman, 
Fram’d in the prodigality of nature, 
The spacious world cannot again afford. Shaks. 
He that decries coyetousness, should not he 
held an adyersary to him that opposeth prodigality. 
Glanville. 
It is not always so obvious to distinguish be- 
tween an act of liberality and an act of prodigality. 
South. 
The most severe censor cannot but be pleased 
with the prodigality of his wit, though at the same 
time he could have wished, that the master of it 
had been a better manager. Dryden. 


To Pro‘piGaLizE.* »v. n. [from prodigal. ] 
To play the prodigal ; to be guilty of 
extravagance. Notinuse. Sherwood. 


Pro vIGALLy. adv. [from prodigal.] Pro- 
fusely ; wastefully ; extravagantly. 
Weare not yet so wretched in our fortunes, 
Nor in our wills so lost as to abandon 
A friendship prodigally, of that price 
As is the senate and the people of Rome. 
B. Jonson. 
I cannot well be thought so prodigally thirsty of 
my subjects’ blood, as to venture my own life. 
King Charles. 
The next in place and punishment are they, 
Who prodigally throw their souls away ; 
Fools, who repining at their wretched state, 
And loathing anxious life, suborn’d their fate. 
Dryden. 
Nature not bounteous now, but lavish grows, 
Our paths with flow’rs she prodigally strows. 
Dryden. 
Pro‘picence.* n.s. [prodigentia, Lat.] 
Waste ; profusion ; prodigality. A pro- 
per word, as opposed to indigence. 
There is no proportion in this remuneration ; 
this is not bounty, it is prodigence. 
Bp. Hall’s Works, vol. 2, (1661,) p- 97. 
PRODIGIOUS. adj. [prodigiosus, Lat. 
prodigieux, Fr.] Amazing; astonish- 
ing ; such as may seem a prodigy ; por- 
tentous ; enormous; monstrous; amaz- 
ingly great. 
If e’er he have a child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious and untimely brought to light. Shaks. 
An emission of immateriate virtues we are a 
little doubtful to propound, it being so prodigious ; 
but that it is constantly avouched by many. 


s . oe ee cae abroad. Milton, Eiconoclast. § 2. 
tis izious to hi tk er in a clear . ; 
tis prodigious to have thundet tee iL, | PRO DROME.* ? 7.) 5. [iprodrome,iaias 


prodromus, Lat.] A forerunner. 
These may prove the prodromes, as we see by 
these beginnings, to the ruin of our manarchy. 
Sober Sadness, &c. Oxf. (1648,) p. 45- 
Sober morality, conscientiously kept to, is like the 
morning light reflected from the higher clouds, 
and a certain prodrome of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness itself. 
Dr. H, More, cited in Ward's Life of him, pr 5& 


Then entering at the gate, 
Conceal’d in clouds, prodigious to relate, 
He mix’d, unmark’d, among the busy throng. 
Dryden. 
The Rhone enters the lake, and brings along 
with it a prodigious quantity of water. 
Addison on Italy. 
It is a scandal to christianity, that in towns, 
where there is a prodigious increase in the number 
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Pro’promous.* adj. [from the substan- 
tive.] Preceding; forerunning. 
A stupor in the face is a prodromous symptom of 


a tortura oris. 
Allen, Syn. Med. (1749,) vol. i. p. 176. 


To PRODUCE-+ v. a. [produco, Lat. 
roduire, Fr. | 
J. To offer to the view or notice. 


Produce your cause, saith the Lord; bring 
forth your strong reasons. Isa. xli. 21. 


9. To exhibit to the publick. 
Your parents did not produce you much into the 
world, whereby you avoided many wrong steps. 
Swift. 
3. To bring as an evidence. 
It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place, 
To be produc’d against the Moor. Shaks. Othello. 


4, To bear; to bring forth, as a vegetable. 

This soil produces all sorts of palm-trees. Sandys. 

5. To cause; to effect; to generate; to 
beget. 

Somewhat is produced of nothing; for lyes are 
sufficient to breed opinion, and opinion brings on 
substance. Bacon. 

They, by imprudence mix’d, 
Produce prodigious births of body or mind. 
Milton, P. L. 

Thou all this good of evil shalt produce. 

Milton, P. L. 

Clouds may rain, and rain produce 
Fruits in her soften’d soil, Milton, P.L. 

Observing in ourselves, that we can at pleasure 
move several parts of our bodies; the effects also, 
that natural bodies are able to produce in one 
another, occurring every moment to our senses, 
we both these ways get the idea of power. Locke. 

Hinder light but from striking on porphyre, and 
its colours vanish, it no longer produces any such 
ideas; upon the return of light, it produces these 


appearances again. Locke. 
This wonder of the sculptor’s hand 
Produc’d, his art was at a stand. Addison. 


6. To extend; to lengthen. 

In which great work, perhaps our stay will be 

Beyond our will produe’d. B. Jonson, Sejanus. 

Pro’puce. n. s. [from the verb. This 
noun, though accented on the last sylla- 
ble by Dryden, is generally accented on 
the former. ] 

1. Product; that which any thing yields 
or brings. 

You hoard not health for your own private use, 
But on the publick spend the rich produce. 

Dryden. 
g. Amount; profit; gain; emergent sum 
or quantity. 

In Staffordshire, after their lands are marled, 
they sow it with barley, allowing three bushels to 
an acre. Its common produce is thirty bushels. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

This tax has already been so often tried, that we 

know the exact produce of it. Addison, Freeholder. 


PropvUceMENT.* n. s. [from produce.] 
Production. Not in use. 

Which repulse — was the producement of such 
glorious effects. Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. 

Iam taxed of novelties and strange produce- 
ments. Milton, Tetrachordon. 

Propvcent. n.s. [from produce.] One 
that exhibits; one that offers. 

Tf an instrument be produced with a protestation 
in fayour of the producent, and the adverse party 
does not contradict, it shall be construed to the ad- 
vantage of the producent. Ayliffe. 

Propu‘cer. n. s. [from produce.] One 
that generates or produces. 

By examining how I, that could contribute no- 
thing to mine own being, should be here, I came 
to ask the same question for my father, and so am 
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led in a direct line to a first producer that must be 
more than man. Suckling. 
Whenever want of money, or want of desire in 
the consumer, make the price low, that immedi- 
ately reaches the first producer. Locke. 
PropucisrLity.* x. s. [from producible.] 
Power of producing. 
There is nothing contained in the notion of sub- 


stance inconsistent with such a producibility, or 
with novity of existence. Barrow, vol. ii. S. 12. 
Propu CIBLE. adj. [from produce. | 
1. That may be iael: 

There is no reason producible to free the christian 
children and idiots from the blame of not believ- 
ing, which will not with equal force be producible 
for those heathens, to whom the gospel was never 
revealed, Hammond. 


That is accounted probable, which has better | 


arguments producible for it, than can be brought 
against it. South. 

Many warm expressions of the fathers are pro- 
ducible in this case. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

2. That may be generated or made. 
The salts producible, are the alcalis or fixt salts, 
which seem to have an antipathy with acid ones. 
Boyle. 
Propu CIBLENESS. n. s. [from producible.] 
The state of being producible. 

To confirm our doctrine of the producibleness of 
salts, Helmont assures us, that by Paracelsus’s sal 
circulatum solid bodies, particularly stones, may 
be transmuted into actual salt equiponderant. 

' Boyle. 
Pro’pucr. 2. s. [ productus, Lat. produtt, 
Fr. Milton accents it on the last syl- 
lable, Pope on the first. ] 
1. Something produced by nature: as 
fruits, grain, metals. 

The landholder, having nothing but what the 
product of his land will yield, must take the mar- 
ket-rate. Locke. 

Our British products are of such kinds and quan- 
tities, as can turn the balance of trade to our ad- 
vantage. Addison. 

Range in the same quarter, the products of the 
same season, Spectator. 

See thy bright altars 
Heap’d with the products of Sabsan springs. 
Pope. 
2. Work; composition; effect of art or 
labour. 

Most of those books, which have obtained great 
reputation in the world, are the products of great 
and wise men. Watts. 

3. Thing consequential ; effect. 
These are the product 
Of those ill-mated marriages. Milton, P. L. 


4. Result; sum: as, the product of many 
sums added to each other; the product 
of a trade. 


Propu‘criLe. adj. [from produco, Lat. ] 
That may be produced, or drawn out at 
length. 

Propvu‘crion. 2. s. [production, Fr. from 
product. | 

1. The act of producing. 

A painter should foresee the harmony of the 
lights and shadows, taking from each of them that 
which will most conduce to the production of a 
beautiful effect. Dryden. 


2. The thing produced ; fruit; product. 
The best of queens and best of herbs we owe 
To that bold nation, which the way did show 
To the fair region, where the sun does rise, 
Whose rich productions we so justly prize. Waller. 
What would become of the scrofulous consump- 
tive production, furnished by our men of wit and 
learning. Swift, 
3. Composition ; work of art or study, 
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We have had our names prefixed at length, to 
whole volumes of mean productions. Swift. 


Propvu crTive, adj. [from produce.|] Having 
the power to produce; fertile; genera- 
tive ; efficient. 

In thee, 
Not in themselves, al] their known virtue appears 
Productive asin herb and plant. Milton, P. L. 
This is turning nobility into a principle of 
virtue, and making it productive of merit, as it is 
understood to have been originally a reward of it. 
Spectator. 
Be thou my aid, my tuneful song inspire, 
And kindle with thy own productive fire, Dryden. 
If the productive fat of the marl be spent, it is 
not capable of being mended with new. Mortimer. 
Numbers of Scots are glad to exchange their 
barren hills for our fruitful vales so productive of 
that grain. Swifts 
Hymen’s flames like stars unite, 
And burn for ever one ; 
Chaste as cold Cynthia’s virgin light, 
Productive as the sun. Pope. 
Plutarch, in his life of Theseus, says, that that 
age was productive of men of prodigious stature. 
Broome. 


PropucTIvenEss.* n, s. [from productive. | 
State or quality of being productive. 


PRO'EM. n. s. [poofusov; procemium, Lat. 
proeme, old Fr.] Preface; introduction. 


One and the same proém, containing a general 
motive to provoke people to obedience of all and 
every one of these precepts, was prefixed before 
the decalogue. White. 

So gloz’d the tempter, and his proem tun’d. 

Milton, P.L. 

Thus much may serve by way of proem, 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. Swift, Miscell. 

Justinian has, in the proem to the digests, only 
prefixed the term of five years for studying the 


laws, Aylife. 
To Pro’rm.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 
preface. 


Moses might here very well proeme the repetition 
of the covenant with this upbraiding reprehension. 
South, Serm. viii. 367, 
ProEMIAL.* adj. [from proem.] Intro- 
ductory. 
This contempt of the world may be a piece of 
proemial piety, an usher or Baptist to repentance. 
Hammond, Works, iv. 492. 
That would oblige me to exceed the limits of 
this proemial discourse. Biblioth. Bibl. i, 12. 
ProFACE.* interj. [prouface, old French. 
“ Prouface, messieurs, et a toute la 
compagnie: Much good do it you, my 
masters, and to all the company.” 
Wodroephe’s Fr. and Eng. Gramm. 
1623, p. 256. “ Bon prow leur face: 
Much good may it do them.” Cot- 
grave in V. Prov.] An old exclamation 
of welcome, frequent in the writers 
of Shakspeare’s time. Obsolete. 
Master page, good master page, sit: profuce / 
What you want in meat, we'll have in drink. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. II. 
PROFANA TION. 2. 8. [profanation, Fr. from 
profano, Latin. } 
1. The act of violating any thing sacred. 
He knew how bold men are to take even from 
God himself ; how hardly that house would be kept 
from impious profanation he knew. Looker. 
What I am and what I would, are to your ears, 
divinity ; to any others, profanation. 
Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
*Twere profanation of our joys, 


To tell the laity our love. Donne, 
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borrowed from the Latin without alter- 
ation of the sense, but not used, Dr. 
Johnson says; citing only the example 
from Harvey. It had been in use long 
before Harvey’s time ; and is in our old 
vocabularies. In the same sense Bacon 
uses profligation. 

It is an infinite disgrace and reproach unto their 
cause to have been, in all men’s eyes, so abject and 
profligated, as to be able to get no more de- 
fenders. Fotherby, Atheom. (1622,) p. 67. 

Lavatories, to wash the temples, hands, wrists, 
and jugulars, do potently profligate and keep off 
the venom. Harvey. 

ProFuicatELy. adv. [from profligate. | 
Shamelessly. 

Most profligately false, with the strongest pro- 
fessions of sincerity. Swift, Miscell. 

PRO’ FLIGATENESS. n. s. [from profligate.) 
The quality of being profligate. 

Others, who are not chargeable with all this 
profligateness, yet are in avowed opposition to re- 
ligion. Butler, Anal. of Rel. Concl. 

Prorrica’TIon.* x. s. [ profligatus, Lat. ] 
Defeat; rout. See Zo PROFLIGATE. 

The braying of Silenus’s ass conduced much 
to the profligations of the giants. 

Bacon, Pref. to the Wisd. of the Ancients. 

Pro'FLuEnce. n.s. [from profluent.] Pro- 
gress ; course, 

In the profluence or proceedings of their for- 
tunes, there was much difference between them. 

Wotton. 

PRO’FLUENT. adj. [from profluens, Lat.] 
Flowing forward. 

Teach all nations what of him they learn’d, 

And his salvation ; them who shall believe 
Baptizing in the profluent stream, the sign 
Of washing them from guilt of sin. Milton, P. L. 

PROFO'UND. adj. { profond, Fr. profun- 
dus, Lat. ] 

1. Deep; descending far below the sur- 
face ; low with respect to the neighbour- 
ing places. 

All else deep snow and ice, 
A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bog, + 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Casius old. 
Milton, P. L. 

{ He] hath hither thrust me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profownd. 

Milton, P. L- 

g. Intellectually deep; not obvious to the 
mind; not easily fathomed by the mind: 
as, a profound treatise. 

3. Lowly; humble ; submiss ; submissive. 

What words wilt thou use to move thy God 
to hear thee? what humble gestures? what pro- 
found reverence ? Duppa. 

4, Learned beyond the common reach ; 
knowing to the bottom. 

Not orators only with the people, but even the 
very profoundest disputers in all faculties, have 
hereby often, with the best learned, prevailed most. 

Hooker. 

5. Deep in contrivance. 

The revolters are profound to make slaughter, 
though I have been arebuker of them. Hosea, v. 2. 


6. Having profound or hidden qualities. 
Upon the corner of the moon, 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
PROFOUND. 1. 8. 


1. The deep; the main; the sea. 
God, in the fathomless profound, 
Hath all his choice commanders drown’d. Sandys. 
Now I die absent in the vast profound ; 
And me without myself the seas have drown’d. 


Dryden. 
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2. The abyss. 


Tf some other place the ethereal King 
Possesses lately, thither to arrive, 

I travel this profownd. 
To Proro'unp. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
dive ; to penetrate. A barbarous word. 
We cannot profound into the hidden things of 
nature, nor see the first springs that set the rest a- 
going. Glanville. 


Milton, P. L. 


Proro’unDLy. adv. [from profound. ] 


1. Deeply ; with deep concern. 
Why sigh you so profoundly ? Shakspeare. 
The virgin started at her father’s name, 
And sigh’d profoundly, conscious of the shame. 
Dryden. 


2. With great degrees of knowledge; with 


deep insight. 
The most profoundly wise. Drayton. 
Domenichino was profoundly skill’d in all the 
parts of painting, but wanting genius, he had 
less of nobleness. Dryden. 
Proro’unpness. 2. s. [from profound. ] 
1. Depth of place. 
2. Depth of knowledge. 
Their wits, which did every where else conquer 
hardness, were with profoundness here over- 
matched. Hooker. 


Prorupity.t x. s. [from profound.] 
Depth of place or knowledge. 

Those profundities are indeed the depths of 
Satan. 

Abp. Usher, Serm. before the King, (1624,) p. 19. 

By differential profundity is understood the 
different kinds of things descending. 

More, Song of the Soul, Notes, p. 356. 
The other turn’d 
Round through the vast profundity obscure. 
Milton, P. L. 
PROFU'SE. adj. [profusus, Lat.] 
1. Lavish; too liberal; prodigal. 

In profuse governments it has been ever ob- 
served, that the people from bad example have 
grown lazy and expensive, the court has become 
luxurious and mercenary, and the camp insolent 
and seditious. Davenant. 

One long dead has a due proportion of praise ; 
in which, whilst he lived, his friends were too pro- 
fuse, and his enemies too sparing. Addison. 


2. Overabounding ; exuberant. 

On a green shady bank, profuse of flowers, 
Pensive [ sat. Milton, P.L. 

Oh liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight. 

Addison. 
Prorusety.} adv. [from profuse. ] 
1. Lavishly ; prodigally. 

The Abderites condemned Democritus for a 
madman, because he was sometimes sad, and 
sometimes profusely merry. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pref. 

The prince of poets, who before us went, 

Had a vast income, and profusely spent. Harte. 
2. With exuberance. 
Then spring the living herbs profusely wild. 
Thomson. 
ProrusEness. n.s. [from profuse.] La- 
vishness; prodigality. 

One of a mean fortune manages his store with 

/extreme parsimony; but, with fear of running 
into profuseness, never arrives to the magnificence 
of living. Dryden. 

Profuseness of doing good, a soul unsatisfied 
with all it has done, and an unextinguished desire 
of doing more. : Dryden. 

Hospitality sometimes degenerates into profuse- 
ness, and ends in madness and folly. Atterbury. 


Prorv’ston, n. s. [profusio, Lat. profu- 
ston, Fr, from profuse. | 
1. Lavishness; prodigality ; extravagance. 
12 
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What meant thy pompous progress through the ; 
; empire ? a y 
Thy vast profusion to the factious nobles? Rowe. 


2. Lavish expense ; superfluous effusion; — 


waste. 
le was desirous to avoid not only profusion, — 
but the least effusion of Christian blood. Hayward. 
The great profusion and expence 
Of his revenues bred him much offence. 
3. Abundance; exuberant plenty. 
Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as 
it abounds with a great profusion of commodities of 
its own growth, very convenient for other coun- 
tries. Addison. 
The raptur’d eye, 
The fair profusion, yellow Autumn spies. 
Thomson. 

To PROG. ». 2. [Dr. Johnson offers no 
etymology of this word. It is perhaps 
from the Dutch prachgen, to goa beg- 
ging; or from the Lat. procor, to ask, 
Anciently, our word was prok, as in the 
Pr. Parv. next progue; then prog. Dr. 
Johnson calls it a low word, citing only 
an example from L’Estrange. Our best 
writers use it for begging, for procuring 
by any mean shift.] 

1. To go a begging ; to wander about like | 
a beggar; to procure by a beggarly” 
trick. 

That man in the gown, in my opinion, 
Looks like a proguing knave. 
Beaum. and Fl. Span. Curate. 
Progging fancy, then upon her guard, — ? 
Remembers where she well or ill hath far’d. 


This Lake had linked himself in with the Scot- 
tish nation, progging for suits, and helping them 
to fill their purses. 

Sir A. Weldon, Court of K. James, p. 55- 

Excommunication serves for nothing with them, 
but to prog and pander for fees. 

Milton, Of Ref. in Eng. B. 2 

To catch a vapour of fame, to prog for a friyo- 
lous semblance of power or dignity. 

Barrow, Serm, i. $41. 
2. To rob; to steal. 


3. To shift meanly for provisions. 
word. 
She went out progging for provisions as before. 
L’ Estrange. 
Prog. n.s. [from the verb.] Victuals; 
provision of any kind. A low word. 
O nephew ! your grief is but folly, 
In town you may find better prog. Swift, Miscel. 
Spouse tuckt up doth in pattens trudge it 
With handkerchief of prog, like trull with budget; 
And eat by turns plumcake, and judge it. 
Congreve. 
To PROGE’NERATE.* v.a. [ progenero, 
Lat.] To beget; to propagate. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
PROGENERA’TION. n. 8. [progenero, Lat.] 
The act of begetting ; propagation. 


Procr’niTor. x. s. [ progenitor, Lat.) A 
forefather ; an ancestor in a direct line. 
Although these things be already past away by 
her progenitors’ former grants unto those lords, yet 
I could find a way to remedy a great part thereof, 
Spenser on Ireland. 
Like true subjects, sons of your progenitors, 
Go cheerfully together. Shakspearés 
All generations then had hither come, 
From all the ends of the earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor, —__ 
Milton, P. L. 
Power by right of fatherhood is not possible in 
any one otherwise than as Adam’s heir, or as pro- 
genitor over his own descendants, Locke- 


A low 


Daniel. — 


More, Immort. of the Soul, i. i, 16. 
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* The principal actors in Milton’s poem are not 
only our progenitors, but representatives. Addison. 

Pro’Geny. n. s. [progenie, old Fr. pro- 
genies, Lat.] Offspring; race; gene- 
ration. 

The sons of God have God’s own natural Son 
as a second Adam from heaven, whose race and 
progeny they are by spiritual and heayenly birth. 

Hooker. 

Not me begotten of a shepberd swain, 

But issu’d from the progeny of kings. 
By promise he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. Milton, P.I. 

The base degenerate iron offspring ends ; 

A golden progeny from heaven descends, Dryden. 

‘Thus shall we live in perfect bliss, and see, 
Deathless ourselves, our num’rous progeny. 

Dryden. 

Weare the more pleased to behold the throne sur- 
rounded by a numerous progeny, when we con- 
sider the virtues of those from whom they descend. 

Addison, Freeholder. 
Procno’sticaBLe. adj. [from prognosti- 
_ cate.) That may be foreknown or foretold. 
The causes of this inundation cannot be re- 
- gular, and therefore their effects not prognosticable 
like eclipses, Brown, Vulg. Err. 
To Procno’sticatr.f v.a. [from prog- 
nostick. And formerly the verb prog- 
nostick was in use. “ Our rainbow— 
prognosticks a shower.” Hacket’s Life of 
Abp. Williams, 1693, P. II. p. 15.] To 
foretell ; to foreshow. 

He had now outlived the day, which his tutor 
Sandford had prognosticated upon his nativity he 
would not outlive. : Clarendon. 

Unskill’d in schemes by planets to foreshow, 

I neither will, nor can prognosticate, 
To the young gaping heir, his father’s fate. 
Dryden. 
Proenostica’tron. n. s. [from prognos- 
ticate. | 
1. The act of foreknowing or foreshowing. 

Raw as he is, and in the hottest day prognosti- 
cation proclaims, shall he be set against a brick- 
wall, the sun looking with a southward eye upon 
him, where he is to behold him, with flies blown to 
death, Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of 
prophecy or prognostication of things to come, as 
it hath been hitherto an history of things past. 

Burnet, Theory. 


Shaks. 


2. Foretoken. 

He bid him farewell, arming himself in a black 
armour, as a badge or prognostication of his mind. 
Sidney. 
If an oily palm be not a fruitful prognostication, 
I cannot scratch mine ear. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
Procno'sticator.} n.s. [from prognos- 

tecate.] Foreteller ; foreknower. 
The astrologers, the star-gazers, the monthly 
prognosticators. Isaiah, xlvii. 13. 
That astrologer made his almanack give a 
tolerable account of the weather by a direct inver- 
sion of the common prognosticators, to let his be- 
lief run counter to reports. Gov. of the Tongue. 
-PROGNO'STICK. adj. [ prognostique, 
Fr. Tooyvasinds. | Foretokening disease 
or recovery ; foreshowing : as, a prog- 
nostick symptom. 


_Procyo’stick. n. s. [from the adj.] 


1. The skill of foretelling diseases or the 
event of diseases. This is a Gallicism. 
_ Hippocrates’s prognostich is generally true, that 
itis very hard to resolve a small apoplexy. 
“ity Arbuthnot. 
2. A prediction. 
Though your prognosticks run too fast, 
They must be verified at last, 


Swift. 
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8. A token forerunning. 
Whatsoever you are or shall be, has been but 
an easy prognostick from what you were. South. 
Careful observers 
By sure prognosticks may foretell a shower. Swift. 
To Proeno’sticK.* v.a. See To Proc- 
NOSTICATE. 


PROGRA’MMA.* n. s. [Latin; pro- 
gramme, Fr.) 

1. A proclamation, or edict, set up in a 
publick place. 

A programma stuck up in every college hall, 
under the vice-chancellor’s hand, that no scholars 
abuse the soldiers. Life of A. Wood, p. 281. 

2. What is written before something else ; 
a preface. 

His [ Dr. Bathurst’s] programma on preaching, 
instead of a dry formal remonstrance, is an agree- 
able and lively piece of writing. 

Warton, Life of Bathurst, p. 218. 
PRO’GRESS. n. s. [progrés, Fr. from 
progressus, Lat. ] 
1. Course ; procession ; passage. 

I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 

Give guess how near to-day. Shaks. Jul. Ces. 
The morn begins 
Her rosy progress smiling. Milion, P. L. 
The Sylphs hehold it kindling as it flies, 
And pleas’d pursue its progress through the skies. 
Pope. 
2, Advancement; motion forward. 
Through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humour, which shall seize 
Each vital spirit; for no pulse shall keep 
His natural progress, but surcease to beat. Shaks. 

This motion worketh in round at first, which 
way to deliver itself; and then worketh in pro- 
gress, where it findeth the deliverance easiest. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Out of Athiopia beyond Egypt had heen a 

strange progress for ten hundred thousand men. 
Ralegh, Hist. 

Whosoever understands the progress and revo- 
lutions of nature, will see that neither the present 
form of the earth, nor its first form, were perma- 
nent and immutable. Burnet. 

It is impossible the mind should ever be stopped 
in its progress in this space. Locke. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to 
arrive at; but when the mind is there, it finds no- 
thing to hinder its progress into the endless expan- 
sion. Locke. 

Perhaps I judge hastily, there being several, in 
whose writings [ have made very little progress. 


Swift, Miscell. | 


3. Intellectual improvement ; advance- 
ment in knowledge; proficience. 

Solon the wise his progress never ceas’d, 

But still his learning with his days increas’d, 
Denham. 

It is strange, that men should not have made 

more progress in the knowledge of these things. 
Burnet. 

Several defects in the understanding hinder it 
in its progress to knowledge. Locke. 

Others despond at the first difficulty, and con- 
clude, that making any progress in knowledge, 
farther than serves their ordinary business, is above 
their capacities. Locke. 

You perhaps have made no progress in the most 
important Christian virtues; you have scarce gone 
half way in humility and charity. ‘Law. 

4. Removal from one place to another. 

From Egypt arts their progress made to Greece, 

Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. Denham. 
5. A journey of state; a circuit. 

He gave order that there should be nothing in 
his journey like unto a warlike march, but rather 
like unto the progress of a king in full peace. 

Bacon, 

O may I live to hail the day, 

When the glad nation shall survey 
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Their sovereign through his wide command, 

Passing in progress o’er the land. Addison. 
To Pro‘cress. v. n. [ progredior, Latin. ] 

To move forward ; to pass. Not used. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks. 

To Pro’cress.* ». a. To go round. 
In supereminence of beatifick vision, progressing 
the dateless and irrevoluble circle of eternity. 
Milton, of Ref. in Eng. B. 2. 
PROGRE'SSION. 7.8. [ progression, Fr. pro- 
gressio, Latin. | 
1. Proportional process; regular and gra- 
dual advance. 

The squares of the diameters of these rings, made 
by any prismatick colour, were in arithmetical 
progression. Newton. 

2. Motion forward. 

Those worthies, who endeavour the advance- 
ment of learning, are likely to find a clearer pro- 
gression, when so many rubs are levelled. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

In philosophical enquiries, the order of nature 
should govern, which in all progression is to go 
from the place one is then in, to that which lies 
next to it. Locke. 

3. Course ; passage. 

He hath framed a letter, which accidentally, or 

by the way of progression, hath miscarried. Shaks. 
4. Intellectual advance. 

For the saving the long progression of the thoughts 
to first principles, the mind should provide several 
intermediate principles. Locke. 

PROGRE'SSIONAL, adj. [from progression. ] 
Such as is in a state of increase or ad- 
vance. 

They maintain their accomplished ends, and 
relapse not again unto their progressional imper- 
fections. Brown. 

ProGRe sive. adj. [ progressif, Fr. from 
progress.| Going forward; advancing. 

Princes, if they use ambitious men, should 
handle it so, as ‘they be still progressive, and not 
retrograde, Bacon. 

In progressive motion, the arms and legs move 
successively ; but in natation, both together. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 


Shaks. 


Their course 
Progressive, retrograde, or standing still. 
Milton, P. L. 
The progressive motion of this animal is made 
not by walking, but by leaping. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Ere the progressive course of restless age 
Performs three thousand times its annual stage, 
May not our power and learning be supprest, 
And arts and empire learn to travel west? Prior. 


PROGRE SSIVELY. adv. [from progressive. ] 
By gradual steps or regular course. 

The reason why they fall in that order, from the 
greatest epacts progressively to the least, is because 
the greatest epacts denote a greater distance of the 
moon before the sun, and consequently a nearer 
approach to her conjunction. Folder. 


ProGRE'ssIVENESS. n. s. [from progressive. | 
The state of advancing. 


To PROHIBIT. wv. a. [ prohibeo, Lat. pro- 
hiber, Fr. | 
1. To forbid; to interdict by authority. 
She would not let them know of his close lying 
in that prohibited place, because they would be 
offended. Sidney. 
The weightiest, which it did command them, are 
to us in the gospel prohibited. Hooker. 
Moral law is two-fold ; simply moral, or moral 
only by some external constitution, or imposition 
of God. Divine law, simply moral, commandeth 
or prohibiteth actions, good or evil, in respect of 
their inward nature and quality. White, 
2. To debar; to hinder. 
cc 
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Gates of burning adamant ; 
Barr’d over us, prohibit all egress. Milton, P. L- 


Pronr’siter.f x. s. [from prohibit. ] For- 
bidder ; interdicter. Sherwood. 


Proursr'ti0n.f 2. s. [ prohibition, Fr. pro- 
hibitio, Lat. from prohzbit. | 

1. Forbiddance; interdict; act of for- 
bidding. 

Might there not be some other mystery in this 
prohibition, than they think of ? Hooker. 

’ Gainst self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine, 
‘That cravens my weak hand. — Shakspeare, Cymb. 

He bestowed the liberal choice of all things, with 
one only prohibition, to try his obedience. 

Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 

Let us not think hard 

One easy prohibition, who enjoy 
Free leave so large to all things else. Milton, P.L. 

The law of God in the ten commandments con- 
sists mostly of prohibitions ; thou shalt not do such 
a thing. Tillotson. 

2, A writ issued by one court, to stop the 
proceeding of another. 

A prohibition is a writ issuing, properly, only 
out of the court of king’s bench, being the king’s 
prerogative writ, but it may also be had in some 
cases out of the court of chancery, common pleas, 
or exchequer, directed to the judge, and parties of 
a suit in any inferior court, commanding them to 
cease from the prosecution thereof. Blackstone. 


Proursitive.* adj. [from prohibet.] Im- 
plying prohibition. 

This precept is in form negative and prohibitive ; 
but supposeth and implieth somewhat affirmative 
and positive. Barrow on the Decalogue. 

PronisiTory. adj. [from prohibit.| Im- 
plying prohibition ; forbidding. 

A prohibition will lie on this statute, notwith- 
standing the penalty annexed ; because it has words 
prohibitory, as well as a penalty annexed. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 
To PROJE'CT.F v. a. [ projicio, projectus, 
Lat. } 


1. To throw. 
- Before his feete herself she did project. 
Spenser, F. Q. vie i, 45. 
2, To throw out; to cast forward. 
} The ascending villas 
Project long shadows o’er the crystal tide. Pope. 
3. To exhibit a form, as of the image 
thrown on a mirrour. 

Diffusive of themselves where’er they pass, 
They make that warmth in others they expect 5 
Their valour works like bodies on a glass, 

And does its image on their men project. Dryden, 
If we had a plan of the naked lines of longitude 
and latitude, projected on the meridian, a learner 
~~ might more speedily advance himself in the know- 
ledge of geography. Waits. 
A, (Projetter, Fr.] To scheme; to form in 
the mind ; to contrive. 
Tt ceases to be counsel, to compel men to assent 
to whatever tumultuary patrons shall project. 
: King Charles. 
._ “What sit we then projecting peace and war? 
Milton, P. L. 
What desire, by which nature projects its own 
__ pleasure or preservation, can be gratified by another 
man’s personal pursuit of his own vice? South. 


iTo Prose’ct. v.x. To jut out; to shoot 
forward; to shoot beyond something 
next it: as, the cornice projects. 
Pro’suct. n.s. [ projets Fr. from the verb.] 
Scheme; design; contrivance. 
_ It is:a discovering the longitude, and deserves 


_aiauch higher name than that of a project. 
Addison, Guardian. 


Prose’cTILe. z.s. [from the adj.] A body 


ProgecTiLe. adj. projectile, Fr.] Impelled 


Prosecrion.t n.s. [from project.) 
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In the various projects of happiness, devised by 
human reason, there appeared inconsistencies not 
to be reconciled. Rogers. 


put in motion. 

Projectiles would for ever move on in the same 
right line, did not the air, their own gravity, or 
the ruggedness of the plane stop their motion. 

Cheyne, Philos. Prin. 


forward. 

Good blood, and a due projectile motion or cir- 
culation, are necessary to convert the aliment into 
Jaudable juices. Arbuihnot. 


1. The act of throwing away. 

He called that place Ramath-lehi, that is, the 
projection or casting away of the jaw-bone ; as the 
Chaldee and Kimchi interpret it. 

Patrick on Judges, xv. 17. 

g, The act of shooting forwards. 

Tf the electrick be held unto the light, many 
particles will be discharged from it, which motion 
is performed by the breath of the effluvium issuing 
with agility; for as the electrick cooleth, the pro- 
jection of the atoms ceaseth. Brown. 

3. [ Projection, Fr.] Plan ; delineation. See 
To PROJECT. 

For the bulk of the learners of astronomy, that 
projection of the stars is best, which includes in it 
‘all the stars in our horizon, reaching to the 38% de- 
gree of the southern latitude. f 

Watts, Impr. of the Mind. 

4 Scheme; plan of action : as, a projection 
of a new scheme. 

5. [ Projection, Fr.] In chymistry, an opera- 
tion; crisis of an operation ; moment of 
transmutation. 

A little quantity of the medicine, in the projec- 
tion, will turn a sea of the baser metal into gold 
by multiplying. Bacon. 

Prose ctMEnt.* n. s. [from project.] De- 
sign; contrivance. Not in use. 

She neyer doubted but that men, that were never 
so dishonest in their projectments for each other’s 
confusion, might agree in their allegiance to her. 

: Clarendon. 

Proge’ctor. n.s. [from project: ] 

1. One who forms schemes or designs. 

The following comes from a projector, a corre- 
spondent as diverting as a traveller ; his subject 
having the same grace of novelty to recommend it, 

Addison. 

Among all the projectors in this attempt, none 
have met with so general a success, as they who 
apply themselves to soften the rigour of the precept. 

Rogers. 

2. One who forms wild impracticable 
schemes. 

Chymists, and other projectors, propose to them- 
selves things utterly impracticable. L, Estrange. 

Astrologers that future fates foreshew, 
Projectors, quacks, and lawyers not a few. Pope. 

ProsecTuRE. n. 8. [projecture, Fr. pro- 
jectura, Lat. A jutting out. 


To Proin.} v.a. [not a corruption of 
prune, as Dr. Johnson pretends ; but 
one of our oldest words, and probably 
(as Mr. Tyrwhitt has observed) from the 
Fr. provigner,to take cuttings from vines, 
in order to plant them out. See To 
Prune.] To lop; to cut; to trim ; to 
prune. Obsolete. 

He proineth him, and piketh. 
Chaucer, Merch, Tale. 
I sit and proin my wings 
After flight, and put new stings 


To my shafts, B, Jonson. 
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The country husbandman will not give theproin- 


ing-knife toa young plant, as not able to admit the 


scar. B. Jonson. 


To Proin.* v.n. To be employed in prun- 


ing. Obsolete. 
A good husband is ever proining in his vine 

yard, or his field. } 
Bacon, Adv. on the Controv. of the Che of Eng. 


To PROLA’TE.F ». a. [prolatum, Latin. ] 
To pronounce; to utter. : 

The pressures of war have somewhat cowed their 
spirits, as may be gathered from the accent of their 
words, which they prolate in a whining querutous 
tone, as if still complaining and crest-fallen. _ 

Howell. 

For the sake of what was deemed solemnity; 
every note was prolated in one uniform mode of 
intonation. Mason on Ch. Musick, p. 261. 


Proxa’te. adj. [ prolatus, Lat. ] Extended 


beyond an exact round. 
As to the prolate spheroidical figure, though it be 

the necessary result of the earth’s rotation about its 

own axe, yet it is also very convenient for us. 


Cheyne, Phil. Prine 


Proxa’rion.f n.s. [ prolatus, Lat.] 
J. Pronunciation ; utterance. 
Who keepeth true his tunes, may not pass his 
sounds ; aad 
His alterations and prolations must be pricked traly. 
Skelton, Poems, p+ 290. 
Sis a most easy and gentle letter, and softly 
hisseth against the teeth in the prolation. 
B. Jonson, Eng. Grammar. 
Parrots, having been used to be fed at the pro- 


lation of certain words, may afterwards pronounce 


the same. 
2. Delay; act of deferring. 
PROLEGO’MENA.Y 2. 8. pl. [mporeysuerer, Gr.] 
Introductory observations ; previous dis 
course. Sometimes, in the singular, pro- 
legomenon. = 
That book was chiefly intended as a prolegomey 
non to this and the like essays. te 
Pref. to Stokes on the Prophets, (1659). 
To these tedious prolegomena may 1 subjoin, 
that in consequence of researches successfully 
urged by poetical antiquaries, I should express no 
surprise if the very title of the piece before us were 
hereafter, on good authority, to be discardetl ? 
Steevens, Prelim. Note on Pericles. 
PROLEPSIS. x. s. — [rpcambis 3 prolepse, 
Fr.] f cy 
1. A form of rhetorick, in which objections 
are anticipated. 
This was contained in my prolepsts or prevention 
of his answer. Bramhall against Hobbes 
9, An errour in chronology by which 
events are dated too early. 
This is a prolepsis or anachronism. 
PRoLe PTICAL.f 7 adj. 
PROLYPTICK. Proleptick is a medical 
word, applied to certain fits of a disease.] 
Previous ; antecedent. 
Historical time is that which is deduced from the 
gra orbis conditi. Proleptical, is that which is fixed 


Ray. 


Theodald. 


The proleptical notions of religion cannot be 0 


_ Glanville. 
Protr’pricaLty.} adv. [from proleptical.] 
By way of anticipation. ‘1m 
Tt is the general property of all such buried 
writings to speak proleptically ; and to anticipate 
those things that are to happen in future ages , 
Bentley, Disc. on Phalaris, § 16. 
Protera’R1An.} adj. [proletarius, Late 
See Prorerary.] Mean; wretched 5 
vile; vulgar, 


Ainsworth : 


[from  prolepsis. 


in the chaos. Gregory, Posthwm. (1640,) P- 170, 


well defended by the professed servants of the altar, 
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-©” “Vike speculators should foresee, 
--* Prom pharos of authority, 
’ Portended mischiefs farther than 
Low proletarian tything-men, Hudibras. 


PRO/LETARY.* x. s. [ proletarius, Lat. 
“ Qui in plebe Romana tenuissimi pau- 
perrimique erant, nec amplius quam mille 

- quingentum eris in censum deferebant, 
proletarit appellati sunt.” Aul. Gell. 

_ dib. xvi. c.16.] A common person ; one 

of the lowest order. 

- OF 15,000 proletaries slain in a battle, scarce 
fifteen are recorded in history. 


: Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pref. 
PROLIFICAL.}) adj. [prolifique, Fr. 
PROLIFICK. 


proles and facto. 
1, Fruitful; generative; pregnant; pro- 
ductive. 
Main ocean flow’d ; not idle, but with warm 
- Prolifick humour softening all her globe, 
Fermented the great mother to conceive, 
* Satiate with genial moisture. Milton, P. L. 
Eyery dispute in religion grew prolifical, and 
in ventilating one question, many new ones were 
started. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
His yital pow’r air, earth, and seas supplies, 
And breeds whate’er is bred beneath the skies; 
For every kind, by thy prolifick might, 
- Springs. Dryden. 
All dogs are of one species, they mingling toge- 
. ther in generation, and the breed of such mixtures 


being prolifick. Ray. 
From the middle of the world, — 
» The sun’s prolifick rays are hurl’d ; 
,, °Tis from that seat he darts those beams, 
Which quicken earth with genial flames. Prior. 


2, Promising fecundity. 
‘ Thus after the prolifical benediction, Be fruitful 
‘and multiply, Adam begat in his own likeness after 
_ his own image; and, by the continuation of the same 
blessing, the succession of human generations hath 
~ been continued, Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2. 
Prot FIcaLty. adv.[from prolifick.] Fruit- 
fully ; pregnantly. 
PROLIFICA’TION. 2. 5. [ proles and facio, 
Lat.] Generation of children. 
_ Thou makest prolification, 
And dost that children ben begette. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B. 4. 
Their fruits, proceeding from simpler roots, are 
not so distinguishable as the offspring of sensible 
creatures, and prolifications descending from double 
-» origins, Brown. 
Prot Fickness.* n.s. [from prolifick.] 
The state of being prolifick. Scoit. 
PROLYVX. adj. [proliae, Fr. proliaus, 
-Lat.] 
‘1. Long ; tedious ; not concise. 
According to the caution we have been so prolix 
* in giving, if we aim at right understanding the 
true nature of it, we must examine what appre- 


_ hension mankind make of it. Digby. 
t Should I at large repeat 

The bead-roll of her vicious tricks, 

My poem would be too proliz. Prior. 


g. Of long duration. 
sense. 
___ If the appellant appoints a term too prolia, the 
judge may then assign a competent term, 
f Ayliffe, Parergon. 
Proxy xtovus.f adj. [from prolzx.| Dilatory ; 
tedious. A word of Shakspeare’s coin- 
«ing: Dr. Johnson. —Notso: It is shewn 
to have been in use, before Shakspeare 
~ employed it, by Mr. Steevens in a note on 
«the passage. AF Sa 
Lay by all nicety and prolivious blushes, 
“0. |. Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 


This is a very rare 
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Prot xity. n.s. [ prolixité, Fr. from pro- 
lic.| Tediousness; tiresome length ; 
want of brevity. 

It is true, without any slips of proliwity, or cross- 
ing the plain highway of talk, that the good An- 
thonio hath lost a ship. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

In some other passages, I may have, to shun 
prolivity, unawares slipt into the contrary extreme. 

Boyle. 

Elaborate and studied prolirity in proving such 

points as nobody calls in question. Waterland. 
Protrxty. adv. [from prolia.] At great 
length; tediously. 

On these prolixly thankful she enlarged, Dryd. 

Prourxness.f n.s. (from prolit.] Te- 
diousness. 

The prolivness, constraint, and monotony of mo- 
dern languages. 

A, Smith on the Form. of Languages. 


PRO'LOCUTOR.*+ n.s. (Latin.] The 
foreman; the speaker of a convocation. 
In the late provinciall synod held at Poyssy in 
France, Beza, the prolocutor of the ministres, was 
pressed of the learned bishops to shew with what 
authoritie he preached, who sent him, who called 
him to that vocation. 
Stapleton, Fort. of the Faith, (1565,) fol. 92. b. 
The conyocation the queen prorogued, though 
at the expence of Dr. Atterbury’s displeasure, who 
was designed their prolocutor. Swift. 
Protocu’rorsuie. n.s. [from prolocutor.] 
The office or dignity of prolocutor. 
To Pro‘Loaize.* v.n. (from prologue.| To 
deliver a prologue. 
Prologues are bad huishers before the wise : 
Why may not then an huisher prologize ? 
Beaum. and Fl. Four Pl. in One. 
PRO’LOGUE. 2. s. [apéroyS-; prologue, 
Fr. prologus, Latin.] 
1. Preface; introduction to any discourse 
or performance. 
Come, sit, and a song. 
— Shall we clap into ’t roundly, without hawking, 
or spitting, or saying we are hoarse, which are the 
only prologues to a bad voice? 
Shakspeare, As you like it. 
In her face excuse 
Came prologue, and apology to prompt. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. Something spoken before the entrance 
of the actors of a play. 
If my death might make this island happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingness ; 
But mine is made the prologue to their play. 
: Shakspeare. 
The peaking cornuto comes in the instant, after 
we had spoke the prologue of our comedy. Shaks. 
To Pro LoGue. »v. a. [from the noun.] To 
introduce with a formal preface. 
He his special nothing ever prologues.  Shaks. 


To PROLONG. v. a. [ prolonger, Fr. pro 
and longus, Latin. ] 
1. To lengthen out; to continue; to draw 
out. 
Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much. Milton, P.L. 
Th’ unhappy queen with talk prolong’d the 
night. Dryden» 
2. To put off to a distant time. 
To-morrow in my judgement is too sudden ; 
For I myself am not so well provided, 
As else I would be were the day prolong’d. Shaks. 
Protonca'Tion. n.s. [ prolongation, Fr. 
from prolong. ] 
1. The act of lengthening. 
Nourishment in liying creatures is for the pro- 
longation of life. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
2. Delay. to a longer. time. — ; 
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This ambassage concerned only the prolongation 

of days for payment of monies. Bacon, Hen. VII. 
Proto'nceR.* n.s. [from To prolong.] 
What lengthens out, or continues. 

The story says, the same candle was burning six 
months after: —an example of the most miracu- 
lous prolonger that ever I met withal ! 

More, Antid. against Idolatry, ch. 8. 

O temperance, thou prolonger of life, thou in- 
surer of pleasure, thou promoter of business ! 

Hay, Ess. on Deformity, p. 25. 

ProLusion.f 2. s. [prolusio, Latin. Dr. 

Johnson defines this word “ entertain- 

ments, performance of diversion.” This 

is not the meaning. A prolusion is a pre- 
lude ; an introduction; an essay. 

It is memorable, which Famianus Strada, in the 
first book of his academical prolusions, relates of 
Suarez. Hakewill. 

Our Saviour having mentioned the beginnings 
of sorrows, —and prolusions of this so bloody day. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 490. 

The sequel of this prolusion shall be the work of 
another day. Guardian, No, 119. 

These two pieces in blank verse — were finished 
in their present state, as prolusions, or illustrative 
practical specimens, for our author’s course of lec- 
tures in rhetoric. Warton, Hist. Li. P. iii. 65. 


PROMENA DE.* n.s.[French.] Walk. 
This is a common phrase of recent times; 
and Burke has printed it in Italick cha- 
racters, using it in a passage of keen 
irony, as though it were a finical adop- 
tion of no date; whereas it is an aftect- 
ation of long standing. 

This little intermixture of a garden-plat or pat- 
tern, set both with the flowers of nature and the 
fruits of grace, may. be no unpleasant walk or pro- 
menade for the unconfined portion of some solitary 
prisoner. 

W. Mountague, Dev. Ess. P. i. (1648,) p. S64. 

They told him to think no more of the matter, 

and to try his fortune in another promenade / 

Burke on a Regicide Peace, Lett. 3. 

To PromMeE’RIT.* ». a. [ promereo, Lat. | 

1. To oblige; to confer a favour on. ~ 

He loves not God; no; not whiles he promerits 
him with his favours: Tt is the title that ‘St. Paul 
gives to wicked men, that they are Seoorvyets, God- 
haters. ; Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 87. 

2. To deserve ; to procure by merit. 

From him then, and from him alone, must we 
expect salvation, acknowledging and confessing 
freely there is nothing in ourselves, which can effect 
it or deserve it for us, nothing in any other crea- 
ture which can promerit or procure it to us. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art, 2. 

PRO’MINENCE. } 2. s. [ prominence, old 

PRO’MINENCY. French ; prominen- 
tia, Latin.] Protuberance ; extant part. 

Tt shows the nose and eyebrows, with the promi- 
nencies and fallings in of the features: 5 

Addison on Medals. 

Prominent. adj. Lpnominens, Lat.) Stand- 
ing out beyond the other parts ; protu- 
berant; extant. 

Whales are described with two prominent spouts 
on their heads, whereas: they have but ane in the 
forehead terminating over the windpipe. _ 

: Brown, Vulg. Err. 

She has her eyes.so prominent, and placed so that 
she can see better behind her than before her, More. 

Two goodly bowls of massy silver, 

With figures’ prominent and richly wrought: 
‘Dryden. 

Some have their eyes: stand so prominent, as the 
hare, that they ean see as well behind as before 
them. : _ Ray. 

Pao!MINENTLY.* adv. [from prominent.] So 
as to stand eut beyond the other parts. 

alee eC Cs 


Beno 


PROMISCUOUS. adj. [promiscuus, Lat.] 
Mingled; confused ; undistinguished. 
Glory he requires, and glory he receives, 
Promiscuous from all nations. Milton, P. L. 
Promiscuous loye by marriage was restrain’d. 
Roscommon. 
In rush’d at once a rude promiscuous crowd ; 
The guards, and then each other overbear, 
And in a moment throng the theatre. Dryden. 
No man that considers the promiscuous dispens- 
ations of God’s providence in this world, can think 
it unreasonable to conclude, that after this life good 
men shall be rewarded, and sinners punished. 
Tillotson. 
The earth was formed out of that promiscuous 
mass of sand, earth, shells, subsiding from the 
water, Woodward. 
Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild disorder seen, 
With throngs promiscuous strow the level green. 
Pope. 
A wild where weeds and flowers promiscuous 
shoot. Pope. 
Promrscuouscy. adv. [from promiscuous.] 
With confused mixture ; indiscrimi- 
nately. 
We beheld where once stood Ilium, called Troy 
promiscuously of Tros. Sandys, Trav. 
That generation, as the sacred writer modestly 
expresses it, married and gave in marriage without 
discretion or decency, but promiscuously, and with 
no better a guide than the impulses of a brutal 
appetite. Woodward. 
Here might you see 
Barons and peasants on the embattled field, 
In one huge heap, promiscuously amast. Philips. 
Unaw’d by precepts human or divine, 
Like birds and beasts promiscuously they join. 
Pope. 
Promr’scuousness.* n.s. [from promis- 
cuous.| The state of being promiscuous. 
Ash. 
PROMISE. n.s. [promissum,Lat. promise, 
promesse, Fr.] 
1. Declaration of some benefit to be con- 
ferred. 

I eat the air, promise cramm’d ; you cannot feed 
capons so. Shakspeare. 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 

But his performance, as he now is, nothing. 
Shakspeare. 
O Lord, let thy promise unto David be esta- 
blished. 1 Chron. 
Duty still preceded promise, and strict endeavour 
only founded comfort. Fell. 
Behold, she said, perform’d in ev’ry part 
My promise made; and Vulcan’s labour’d art. 
Dryden. 
Let any man consider, how many sorrows he 
would have escaped, had God called him to his 
rest, and then say, whether the promise to deliver 
the just from the evils to come, ought not to be 
made our daily prayer. Wake. 
More than wise men, when the war began, could 
promise to themselves in their most sanguine hopes. 
Davenant. 
2. Performance of promise; grant of the 
thing promised. 
Now are they ready, looking for a promise from 
thee. 4 Acts, xxiii. 21, 
5. Hopes; expectation. 
Your young prince Mamillius is a gentleman 
of the greatest promise. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
To Pro’Misx.} v.a. [promettre, Fr. pro- 
mitto, Lat. | 
1. To make declaration of some benefit to 
be conferred. 
While they promise them liberty, they themselves 
are the servants of corruption. 2 Pet. ii. 18. 
I could not expect such an effect as I found, 
which seldom reaches to the degree that is pro- 
mised by the prescribers of any remedies. 
Temple, Miscell. 


PRO 


2, To make declaration, even of ill. 

He promyseth dampnacyon to them that refuseth 
penaunce; to them that dooth it, forgyvnes; to 
them that goo forthwarde and profyte in it, joye. 

Bp. Fisher, Ps. p. 23: 


To PROMISE.} v. 7. 
1. To assure one by a promise. 

Promising is the very air o’ the time : it opens the 
eyes of expectation; performance is ever the duller 
for his act. Shak:peare. 

I dare promise for this play, that in the rough- 
ness of the numbers, which was so designed, you 
will see somewhat more masterly than any of my 
former tragedies. Dryden. 

As he promised in the law, he will shortly have 
mercy, and gather us together. 2 Mac. il. 18. 

All the pleasure we can take, when we meet these 
promising sparks, isin the disappointment. Felton. 

She brib’d my stay with more than human 

charms ; 
Nay promis’d, vainly promis’d to bestow 
Immortal life. Pope, Odyss. 
2. It is used of assurance, even of ill. 
Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion ? 
—I fear it, I promise you. Shakspeare. 
3. To exhibit a prospect of good; to ex- 
cite hope: as, promising weather ; the 
business is in a promising way. 
Pro’MIsEBREACH. x. 8. [breach and pro- 
mise.| Violation of promise. Not in use. 
Criminal in double violation 
Of sacred chastity, and of promisebreach. 
Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
Pro’MISEBREAKER. 2. s. [promise and 
break.| Violator of promises. 

He’s an hourly promisebreaker, the owner of no 
one good quality worthy your entertainment. 

Shakspeare- 
Pro’MIsER. ns. [from promise.] One who 
promises, 

Who let this promiser in? did you, good Dili- 

ence ? 
Give him his bribe again. B. Jonson. 

Fear’s a large promiser ; who subject live 
To that base passion, know not what they give, 

Dryden. 
Pro’mtssory.} adj. [promissoris, Lat.] 
1. Containing profession of some benefit 
to be conferred. 

As the preceptive part enjoins the most exact 
virtue, so is it most advantageously enforced by 
the promissory, which is most exquisitely adapted 
to the same end. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

The promissory lies of great men are known by 
shouldering, hugging, squeezing, smiling, and 
bowing. Arbuthnot. 

2. Containing acknowledgement of a pro- 
mise to be performed, or engagement 
fulfilled : as, a proméssory note. 

Pro’missority. adv. [from promissory. ] 
By way of promise. 

Nor was he obliged by oath to a strict observation 
of that which promissorily was unlawful. Brown. 

Pro Mont.} n.s. [promontoire, Fr. 

PROMONTORY. promontorium, Latin. 
Promont Ihave observed only in Suck- 
ling. Dr. Johnson. — Promont is used 
by an older and better writer than Suck- 
ling.] Aheadland: a cape; high land 
jutting into the sea. 

The land did shoot out with a great promontory. 

3 Abbot. 
Like one that stands upon a promontory, 
And spies a far off shore where he would tread. 
Shakspeare. 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory, 
With trees upon’t, nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. 


Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
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Like promonts at sea, they look high ata dis- 
tance, as if all the country were an elevated moun- 
tain. Feltham, Res. 

The waving sea can with each flood 
Bath some high promont. 

They, on their heads, 
Main promontories flung, which in the air 
Came shadowing, and oppress’d whole legions 
arm’d, Milton, P. L. 
Every gust of rugged winds, ; 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. 
Milton, Lycidas. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that over- 
hangs the sea, it is preferable to an assembly. Pope. 
To PROMOTE. v.a. [promoveo, promo- 
tus, Lat.] 
1. To forward; to advance. 

Next to religion, let your care be to promote 
justice. Bacon. 

Nothing lovelier can be found, 

Than good works in her husband to promote. 
Milton, P. L. 

He that talks deceitfully for truth, must hurt it 
more by his example, than he promotes it by his 
arguments. Atterbury. 

Frictions of the extreme parts promote the flux 
of the juices in the joints. Arbuthnot. 

2. [Promouvoir, Fr.] To elevate; to ex- 
alt; to prefer. 

I will promote thee unto very great honour. 

Num. xxii. 17. 

Shall I leave my fatness wherewith they honour 
God and man, and go to be promoted over the 
trees? Judges, ix, 9. 


Suckling. 


Did I solicit thee 
From darkness to promote me? Milton, P. L. 
Promo’rer. n.s. [promoteur, Fr. from 
promote. | 
1. Advancer; forwarder; encourager. 
Knowledge hath received little improvement 
from the endeavours of many pretending promoters. 
Glanville. 
Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be en- 
graven in the hearts of all promoters of charity : 
Verily, I say unto you, inasmuch as you have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. Z Atterbury. 
2. Informer; makebate. An obsolete use.’ 
His cies be promoters, some trespas to spie. 
Tusser. 
Informers and promoters oppress and ruin the 
estates of many of his best subjects. Drummond. 
Promo'Tion. 2.8. [ promotion, Fr. from 
romote.| Advancement; encourage- 
ment; exaltation to some new honour 
or rank; preferment. 
Many fair promotions 
Are daily given to ennoble those, 
That scarce, some two days since, were worth a 
noble. Shakspeare. 
The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his state at door ’mongst pursuivants. 
Shakspeare. 
My rising is thy fall, 
And my promotion will be thy destruction. 
Milton, P.R. 
Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the skies, 
Made in the last promotion of the blest ; 
Whose palms new pluck’d from paradise, 
In spreading branches more sublimely rise. Dryd. 
To Promo’ve. v.a. [ promoveo, Lat. pro- 
mouvoir, Fr.] To forward; to advance; 
to promote. A word little used. 
Never yet was honest man, 
That ever drove the trade of love : 
It is impossible, nor can 
Integrity our ends promove. Suckling. 
Making useless offers, but promoving nothing. 
Fell. 
PROMPT. adj. [ prompt, Fr. promptus, 
Lat.] 


1. Quick; ready; acute; easy. 
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Very discerning and prompt in giving orders,| Pro!mpTiTuDE.f 2. s. [promptitude, Fr. 


as occasions required. Clarendon. 
Prompt eloquence 
Flow’d from their lips, in prose or numerous verse. 
Milton, P.L. 
Lo the stern sanction of th’ offended sky, 
My prompt obedience bows. 
2. Quick ; petulant. 
I was too hasty to condemn unheard ; 
And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. 
: 3 Dryden. 
3. Ready without hesitation; wanting no 


new motive. 
Tell him, I’m prompt 
To lay my crown at’s feet, and there to kneel. 
Shakspeare. 


Pope. 


The brazen age, 
A warlike offspring, prompt to bloody rage. Dryd. 
Still arose some rebel slave, 
Prompter to sink the state, than he to save. Prior. 
4, Ready; told down: as, prompt pay- 
ment. 
5, Easy; unobstructed. 
The reception of light into the body of the 
building was very prompt, both from without and 
', from within, Wotton. 
To Prompt. v. a. [prontare, Italian.] 
1. To assist by private instruction; to 
help at a loss. 

Sitting in some place where no man shall prompt 
him, let the child translate his lesson. Ascham. 

You’ye put me now to such a part, which never 
I shall discharge to th’ life. 

— Come, come, we'll prompt you. 

My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine ear, 
And I will stoop and humble my intents 
To your well-practis’d wise directions. Shaks. 

None could hold the book so well to prompt 
and instruct this stage play, as she could. 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 

He needed not one to prompt him, because he 
could say the prayers by heart. Stilling fleet. 

2. To dictate. 

Every one some time or other dreams he is 
reading books, in which case the invention prompts 
so readily, that the mind is imposed on. Addison. 

Grace shines around her with serenest beams, 
And whispering angels prompt her golden dreams. 

Pope. 
3. To incite ; to instigate. 
The Volscians stand 
Ready, when time shalt prompt them, to make road 
Upon’s again, Shakspeare, Corivlanus. 
Speak not by the matter 
Which your heart prompts you to, but with such 
words 
But rooted in your tongue. Shakspeare. 

If they prompt us to anger, their design makes 
use of it to a further end, that the mind, being 
thus disquieted, may not be easily composed to 
prayer. Duppa. 

Rage prompted them at length and found them 

___ arms. Milton. 

Kind occasion prompis their warm desires. 

Pope. 
4, To remind. 

The inconcealable imperfections of ourselves 
will hourly prompt us our corruption, and loudly 
tell us we are sons of earth. Brown, Vulg, Err. 

Pro™eter. z.s. (from prompt. | 

1. One who helps a publick speaker, by 
suggesting the word to him when he 
falters. 

Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 
Without a prompter. Shakspeare, Othello. 

In florid impotence he speaks, _ 
And as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks, 
RYst Pope. 
2. An admonisher ; a reminder. 

We understand our duty without a teacher, and 
acquit ourselves as we ought to do without a 
prompters _L’ Estrange. 


from promptus, Lat.] Readiness; quick- 
ness. Barrow has somewhere employed 
this word. 

With the ostentatious display of courage are 
closely connected promptitude of offence and 
quickness of resentment, 

Johnson, Journ. West. Islands. 


Proper ry. adv. [from prompt.] Readily ; 


quickly ; expeditiously. 

He that does his merchandize cheerfully, prompt- 
ly, and readily, and the works of religion slowly, 
it is a sign that his heart is not right with God. 

Bp. Taylor. 
Pro mprnsss. n.s. [from prompt.] Readi- 
ness ; quickness; alacrity. 

Had not this stop been given him by that acci- 
dental sickness, his great courage and promptness 
of mind would have carried him directly forward 
to the enemy, till he had met him in the open plains 
of Persia. South. 

Firm and rigid muscles, strong pulse, activity 
and promptness in animal actions, are signs of 
strong fibres. Arbuthnot. 


Pro MpTuRE. x. s. [from prompt.] Sugges- 
tion; motion given by another; instiga- 
tion. A word not used. 

Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood ; 
Yet hath he in him such a mind of honour, 
That had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he’d yield them up. 
Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 


Shaks. Coriol. | PRO’MPTUARY.T 1%. S. romptuaire, Fr. 
promp 


promptuarium, Lat.) A storehouse; a 
repository; a magazine. 

Whence should I rather draw my blessing, than 
from that psalm, (of all others), the prompluary 
and storehouse of all blessing ? 

Bp. King, Vitis Palat. (1614,) p. 1. 

History, that great treasury of time, and 
promptuary of heroick actions. 

Howell, For. Trav. p. 35. 

This stratum is still expanded at top, serving 
as the seminary or promptuary, that furnisheth 
forth matter for the formation of animal and ye- 
getable bodies. Woodward. 


To PROMULGATE. »v. a. [ promulgo, 
Lat.] To publish; to make known by 
open declaration. 

Those albeit I know he nothing so much hateth 
as to promulgate, yet I hope that this will occasion 
him to put forth divers other goodly works. 

Spenser. 

Those to whom he entrusted the promulgating 
of the Gospel, had far different instructions. 

\ Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

It is certain laws, by virtue of any sanction they 
receive from the promulgated will of the legisla- 
ture, reach not a stranger, if by the law of nature 
every man hath not a power to punish offences 
against it. Locke. 

Promutea ‘tion. n.s. [promulgatio, Lat. 
from promulgate.] Publication; open 
exhibition. 

The stream and current of this rule hath gone 
as far, it hath continued as long as the very pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel. Hooker. 

External promulgation, or speaking thereof, did 
not alter the same, in respect of the inward form 
or quality. White. 

The very promulgation of the punishment will 
be part of the punishment, and anticipate the ex- 
ecution. South. 

Promu’teator.f n.s. [from promulgate] 
Publisher; open teacher. 

How groundless a calumny this is, appears 
from the sanctity of the Christian religion, which 
excludes fraud and falsehood; so also from the 
designments and aims of its first promulgators. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety 
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An old legacy to the promulgators of the law of 
liberty. Warburton, Serm. 20. 


To PROMU'LGE.F ». a. [from promulgo, 
Latin.] To promulgate; to publish ; 
to teach openly. 

The first law was promulged by Moses. 

Hayward, Answ. to Doleman, (1603,) ch. 2. 

Besides the promulging and procuring, there is 
yet a further act, which is, conferring of salva- 
tion upon us, Pearson on the Creed, Art, 2. 

The chief design of them is, to establish the 
truth of a new revelation in those countries, where 
it is first promulged and propagated. Atterbury. 

Promvu’tceEr. x. s. [from promulge.] Pub- 
lisher ; promulgator. 

The promulgers of our religion, Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, raised men and women from the 
dead, not once only, but often, Alterbury- 

Prona‘tion.* xn. s. [from prone.] In 
anatomy, the position of the hand, in 
which the palm is turned downward, 

The muscles — can perform flexion, extension ; 
pronation, supination, the tonick motion. 

Smith on Old Age, p. 62. 

Prona’Tor. 2. s. In anatomy, a muscle 
of the radius, of which there are two, 
that help to turn the palm downwards. 

Dict. 

PRONE.} adj. [ prone, old French ; pro- 
nus, Lat. | 

1. Bending downward; not erect. 

There wanted yet a creature who, not prone, 
And brute as other creatures, but indu’d 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest. Milton, P. L. 

2. Lying with the face downwards: con- 
trary to supine. 

Upon these three positions in man, wherein the 
spine can only be at right lines with the thigh, 
arise those postures, prone, supine, and erect. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
3. Precipitous; headlong; going down- 
wards. 
Down thither prone in flight 
He speeds, and through the vast ethereal sky 
Sails between worlds. Milton, P.L. 
4, Declivous; sloping. 
Since the floods demand, 
For their descent, a prone and sinking land ; 
Does not this due declivity declare 
A wise director’s providential care? 

5. Inclined; propense; disposed. 
commonly an ill sense. 

The labour of doing good, with the pleasure 
arising from the contrary, doth make men for the 
most part slower to the one and proner to the 
other, than that duty, prescribed them by law, 
can prevail sufficiently with them. Hooker. 

Those who are ready to confess him in judge- 
ment and profession, are very prone to deny him 
in their doings. South. 

If we are prone to sedition, and delight in 
change, there is no cure more proper than trade, 
which supplies business to the active, and wealth 
to the indigent. Addison. 

Still prone to change, though still the slaves of 
state. Pope. 

ProNety.* adv. [from prone.] So as to 
bend downwards; in a kneeling pos- 
ture. 

The same did ever pronely adore and worship 
at the time of elevation. 

Sheldon, Mir. of Antichrist, (1616,) p. 224, 

PRONENESS. x. s. [from prone. | 

1. The state of bending downwards ; not 
erectness. 

If erectness be taken, as it is largely opposed unto 
proneness, or the posture of animals looking down- 


Blackmore. 
It has 


PRO 
wards, carrying their venters, or opposite part to 
‘the spine, directly towards the earth, it may admit 
of question. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
2, The state of lying with the face down- 
wards; not supineness. 
3, Descent; declivity. 
4, Inclination; propension ; disposition to 
ill. 

The Holy Spirit saw that mankind is unto virtue 
hardly drawn, and that righteousness is the less 
accounted of, by reason of the proneness of our 
affections to that which delighteth. Hooker. 

The soul being first from nothing brought, 
When God’s grace fails her, doth to nothing fall ; 

And this declining proneness unto nought, 

Is ev’n that sin that we are born withal. Davies. 
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4, To utter rhetorically. ; 
To Pronounce. v.n. To speak with con- 


fidence or authority. 

How confidently soever men pronounce of them- 
selves, and believe that they are then most pious, 
when they are most eager and unquiet ; yet “tis 
sure this is far removed from the true genius of 
religion. Dec. of Chr. Piety- 

Every fool may believe, and pronounce confi- 
dently ; but wise men will, in matters of discourse, 
conclude firmly, and in matters of fact, act surely. 

South, Serm. 


Pronov’nce.* n. s. [from the verb.] De- 


claration. Not in use. 
That all controversy may end in the final pro- 
nounce or canon of one archprimate or protestant 


PRO 
; Samson, 
This day to Dagon is a solemn feast, * 
Thy strength they know surpassing human race, 
And now some publick proof thereof require 
To honour this great feast. Milton, S. A. 
When the imagination hath contrived the frame 
of such an instrument, and conceives that the event 
must infallibly answer its hopes, yet then does it 
strangely deceive in the proof. i 
Wilkins, Math. Magick, 
Gave, while he taught, and edify’d the more, 
Because he shew’d, by proof, *twas easy to be poor, 
Dryden. 
My paper gives a timorous writer an oppor- 
tunity of putting his abilities to the proof. Addison. 
Here for ever must I stay, j 
Sad proof how well a lover can obey. Pope. 


He instituted this worship because of the car- 
nality. of their hearts, and the proneness of the 
people to idolatry. Tillotson. 

The proneness of good men to commiserate 
want, in whatsoever shape it appears. Atterbury. 

How great is the proneness of our nature, to 
comply with this temptation ! Rogers. 

Prone.f 2 s. [ pranghen, Dutch, to 
squeeze. Minsheu. Dr. Johnson. — 
Rather from the Icel. prion, a needle ; 
ppeon, Sax. a buckle; whence perhaps 


pope. Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. 1. 
PRronou’NCEABLE.* adj. [ pronongable, Fr. 
from pronounce.] That may be pro- 
nounced, Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
Pronovncer. n. s. [from pronounce.] One 
who pronounces. 
The pronouncer thereof shall be condemned in 
expences. Ayliffe, Parergon. 
PRronuncra‘TION. n. 8. [ pronunciatio, from 
pronuncio, Lat. pronunciation, Fr.] 
1. The act or mode of utterance. 


3, Firm temper; impenetrability ; the state 
of being wrought and hardened, till the 
expected strength is found by trial to be 
attained. : 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with thy blessing steel my lance’s point. ~ 
Shakspeare. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 
Keen be my sabre, and of proof my arms; 
JI ask no other blessing of my stars. Dryden. 
See arms of proof, both for myself and thee, 


the Fr. prin, sharp, piercing.]_ A fork. 
The cooks make no more ado, but slicing it into 

Jittle gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and 

hang it in a furnace. Sandys, Trav. 
Whackum his sea-coal prong threw by, 


The design of speaking being to communicate 


our thoughts by ready, easy, and graceful pronun- 


cialion, all kind of letters have been searched out, 
that were serviceable for the purpose. Holder, 


Chuse thou the best. Dryden. 


4. Armour hardened till it will abide a cer- 


tain trial. 
He Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 


Tt were easy to produce thousands of his verses, 
which are lame for want of half a foot, sometimes 
a whole one, and which no pronuciation can make 
otherwise. Dryden. 
2. That part of rhetorick which teaches to 
speak in publick with pleasing utterance 
and graceful gesture. 
Pronv’NcIaTIVE.* adj. [from pronunciate.] 
Uttering conadentie dogmatical. 
The confident and pronunciative school of Aris- 
totle. Bacon, Prometheus. 
PROOF. x. s. [ppor, Sax. of  ppopian, 
to prove; profa, Icel. to try; prufen, 
German. | 
1. Evidence; testimony; convincing to- 
ken; convincing argument; means of 
conyiction. 
That they all have always so testified, I see not 
how we should possibly wish a proof more palpable 
than this. Hooker, 


Confronted him. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

5. In printing, the rough draught of a sheet 
when first pulled. 

6. A proof-print is one of the first that are 
taken from a copper-plate. It is gene- 
rally known by the strength and clear- 
ness of the impression, and having no 
inscription, which is supposed to be add- 
ed afterwards. But a proof, simply, is 
used for any print wrought off from a 
copper-plate, and answers to a copy 
[of the sheet] of a book wrought off at 
the printing press. Granger. 


Proor. adj. [This word, though used as 
an adjective, is only elliptically put for 
of proof] i. 


1. Impenetrable; able to resist. 


And basely turn’d his back to fly. Hudibras, 
Be mindful, 

‘With iron teeth of rakes and prongs to move 

The crusted earth. Dryden, Virg. 


Pro'nity.f n.s. [from prone.| Proneness. 
Of this mechanick pronity, I do not see any 
good tendency. More, Div. Dialogues. 
What restraints shall we lay upon the vicious 
_ pronities and inclinations of human nature? 
Killingbeck, Serm. p. 227. 
Prono’MInaL.* adj. [ pronominalis, Lat. ] 
Having the nature of a pronoun. 
The pronominal works recurred often. 
Dalgarno, Deaf & Dumb Man’s Tutor, (1680,) p.134. 
Some few pronominal adjectives must here be 
excepted, as having the possessive case. 
Lowth, Eng. Gram. 
Pronoun. n. s. [ pronom, Fr. pronomen, 
Lat.] A word that is used instead of 
the proper name. 


I, thou, he; we, ye, they, are names given to 
persons, and used instead of their proper names, 
from whence they had the name of pronowns, as 
though they were not nouns themselves, but used 
instead of nouns. Clarke, Lat. Gram. 


To PRONOUNCE. w. a. [prononcer, Fr. 
pronuncio, Latin. ] 
1. To speak; to utter. 
He pronounced all these words unto me with his 
mouth. Jer, xxxvi. 18. 
2. To utter solemnly; to utter confidently. 
She 
So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
_ Pronounce dishonour of her. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
I have pronounced the word, saith the Lord. 
Jer. XXxiv. 5. 
So was his will 
Pronounc’d among the gods.» 
Sternly he pronowne’d 
The rigid interdiction. Milton, P. L. 
Absalom pronounced a sentence of death against 
his brother, Locke. 
3..To form or articulate by the organs of 
speech. 
Language of man pronowne’d 
By tongue of brute, and human sense express’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
Though diversity “of tongues continue, this 
would render the pronouncing them easier, Holder. 


Milton, P. L. 


,_ a thing is not capable. 


This has neither evidence of truth, nor proof 
sufficient to give it warrant. Hooker. 
Though the manner of their trials should be al- 


‘tered, yet the proof of every thing must needs be 


by the testimony of such persons as the parties 
shall produce. Spenser. 
That which I shall report will bear no credit, 
Were not the proof so high. Shakspeare. 
One soul in both, whereof good proof 
This day affords. Milton, P. L. 
Things of several kinds may admit and require 
several sorts of proofs, all which may be good in 
their kind. And therefore nothing can be more 
irrational than for a man to doubt of, or deny the 
truth of any thing, because it cannot be made out, 
by such kind of proofs of which the nature of such 
They ought not to expect 
either sensible proof or demonstration for such 
matters as are not capable of such proofs, suppos- 
ing them to be true, Wilkins. 
This, vers’d in death, the infernal knight relates, 
And then for proof fulfill’d their common fates. 
: Dryden. 
Those intervening ideas, which serve to shew the 
agreement of any two others, are called proofs. 
Locke. 


2. Test; trial; experiment. 


Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn by proof, 
Hell-born ! not to.contend with spirits of heav’n. 
: Milton, P. L. 


2. It has either to or against before the 


Now put your shields before your hearts, and 
fight 
With hearts more proof than shields. 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, sift thee, and confess have found thee 
Proof against all temptation, as a rock ! 
Of adamant, Milton, P. R. 
He past expression lov’d, ' 
Proof to disdain, and not to be remov’d. Dryden. 
When the mind is thoroughly tinctured, the man 
will be proof against all cpyoaltonst Collier. 
Guiltless of hate, and proof against desire ; 
That all things weighs, and nothing can admire. * 
Dryden. 
When a capuchin thought proof against bribes, 
had undertaken to carry on the work, he died a 
little after. Addisons, 


Shakse 


power to be resisted. e 
TImagin’d wise, ; 
Constant, mature, proof against all assaults. 
Milton, PL. 
Deep in the snowy Alps, a lump of ice 
By frost was harden’d to a mighty price ; 
Proof to the sun it now securely lies, 
And the warm dog-star’s hottest rage defies,. = 
Alldison: 


ia 


The god of day, 


To make him proof against the burnin g ray, ; : 
His temples with celestial ointment wet, Addison. 


PRO 


Proo’riess. adj. [from proof] Unproved; 
wanting evidence. 

Some were so manifestly weak and prooffess, 

. that he must be a very courteous adversary that can 

- grant them. Boyle. 

PRooFLESSLY. * adv. [from proofless. | 

Without proof. 

Conceits, which the schoolmen and others have 
prooflessly fathered upon philosophy. 
Consid. on the Reconcil. of Reas. & Rel.(1675,) p. 53. 
To PROP. v. a. [ proppen, Dutch. ] 
J. To support by placing something under 
or against. 
: What we by day 
_ Lop overgrown, or prop, or bind, 

One night derides. Milton, P. L. 
9. To support by standing under or against. 
'- Like these earth unsupported keeps its place, 
Though no fixt bottom props the weighty mass. 

Creech. 
Eternal snows the growing mass supply, 

Till the bright mountains prop th’ incumbent sky ; 

As Atlas fix’d each hoary pile appears. Pope. 
3, To sustain ; to support. 

~ ~The nearer I find myself verging to that period, 
_- which is to be labour and sorrow, the more I prop 
myself upon those few supports that are left me. 
aK Pope. 
Prop. n.s.[ proppe, Dutch.] A support; 

a stay; that on which any thing rests. 

_ The boy was the very staff of my age, my very 
prop. Shakspeare. 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 

That doth sustain my house; you take my life, 

When you do take the means whereby I live. 

; Y Shakspeare. 

"Some plants creep along the ground, or wind 
about other trees or props, and cannot support 
” themselves. Bacon. 

_ That he might on many props repose, 
* He strengths his own, and who his part did take. 
Daniel, 
Again, if by the body’s-prop we stand, 
© Tf-on the body’s life, her life depend, 
As Meleager’s on the fatal brand, 
The body’s good she only would intend. Davies. 
Fairest unsupported flower, 
From her best prop so far. Milton, P. L. 
The current of his victories found no stop, 

Till Cromwell came, his party’s chiefest prop. 

; : Waller. 

*Twas a considerable time before the great frag- 
ments that fell rested in a firm posture; for the 
props and stays, whereby they leaned one upon an- 
- other, often failed. Burnet. 
. The props return 
Into thy house, that bore the burden’d vines, 

Dryden, 
Had it been possible to find out any real and 
-:firm foundation for Arianism to rest upon, it 
would never have been left to stand upon artificial 

props, or to subsist by subtlety and management. 
‘ : Waterland, 
Pro’PAGABLE. adj. [from propagate. | That 
--may be spread; that may be continued 

_by succession. 

** Such creatures as are produced each by its pe- 
culiar seed, constitute a distinct propagable sort of 
creatures. Boyle. 


To PRO’PAGATE. v. a. [ propago, Lat.] 


¥. To continue or spread by generation or 
~ successive production. 
i All that I eat, or drink, or shall beget, 
Is propagated curse ! Milton, P.L, 
Is it an elder brother’s duty so 
To propagate his family and name ; 
~ You would not have yours die and buried with you? 
: Otway. 
From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound ; 
~ For echo hunts along, and propagates the sound. 
Shelia Dryden 


f. 
ve 
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2. To extend; to widen. 
I have upon a high and pleasant hill 
Feign’d fortune to be thron’d: the base o’ the 
mount — 
Is rank’d with all deserts, all kind of natures, 
That labour on the bosom of this sphere 
To propagate their states, Shakspeare, Timon. 
3. To carry on from place to place; to 
promote. 

Some have thought the propagating of religion 
by arms not only lawful, but meritorious. 

Decay of Chr. Piety. 

Who are those that truth must propagate 
Within the confines of my father’s state. Dryden. 

Those who seek truth only, and desire to propa- 
gate nothing else, freely expose their principles to 
the test, Locke. 

Because dense bodies conserve their heat a long 
time, and the densest bodies conserve their heat the 
longest, the vibrations of their parts are of a lasting 
nature; and therefore may be propagated along 
solid fibres of uniform dense matter to a great 
distance, for conveying into the brain the impres- 
sions made upon all the organs of sense. Newton. 

4. To increase ; to promote. 

Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast, 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have them prest 
With more of thine. Shakspeare. 

Sooth’d with his future fame, 
And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. Dryden. 
5. To generate. 
_Superstitious notions, propagated in fancy, are 
hardly ever totally eradi cated. Richardson, Clarissa. 
To Pro’PAGATE. v.n. To have offspring. 
No need that thou 
Should’st propagate, already infinite, 
And through all numbers absolute, though one. 
Milton, P.L. 
PropaGA TION. 2. s. [propagatio, Lat. 
propagation, Fr. from propagate. | 


‘J. Continuance or diffusion by generation 


or successive production. 

Men have souls rather by creation than propaga- 
tion. Hooker. 

There are other secondary ways of the propaga- 
tion of it, as lying in the same bed. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

There is not in all nature any spontaneous 
generation, but all come by propagation, wherein 
chance hath not the least part. Ray on the Creation. 

Old stakes of olive trees in plants revive ; 

But nobler vines by propagation thrive. Dryden, 
2, Increase ; extension ; enlargement. 

Their insatiable avarice, and their unhuman and 
remorseless cruelty, shown in the spoil and waste 
they had made upon all nations round about them 
for the propagation of their empire, which they 
were still enlarging as their desires, and their de- 
sires as hell. South, Serm. Xi, 39. 

Pro’paGATor. 7. s. [from propagate. | 

1. One who continues by successive pro- 
duction. 

2, A spreader ; a promoter. 

Socrates, the greatest propagator of morality, 
and a martyr for the unity of the Godhead, was so 
famous for this talent, that he gained the name of 
the Drole. Addison. 

To Prorw'L. v. a. [ propello, Lat.] To drive 
forward. 

Avicen witnesses the blood to be frothy that is 
propelled out of a vein of the breast. Harvey. 

This motion, in some human creatures, may be 
weak in respect to the viscidity of what is taken, 
so as not to be able to propel it. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

That overplus of motion would be too feeble 
and languid to propel so vast and ponderous a body 
with that prodigious velocity. Bentley, Serm. 


To PROPE'ND.F »v. . [propendo, Lat. to 
hang forwards.] To incline to any part; 
to be disposed in favour of any thing. 
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My sprightly brethren, I propend to you, 

In resolution to keep Helen still. Shakspecre. 

His eyes are like a balance, apt to propend each 
way, and to be weighed down with every wench’s 
looks ; his heart a weathercock ; his affection tinder. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 454. 

The soul being an active nature is always pro- 

pending to the exercising of one faculty or another. 
Glanville, Pre-exist. ch, 13. 

PRoPE NDENCY. 7. s. [from propend. | 

1. Inclination or tendency of desire to any 
thing. 

2. [From propendo, Lat. to weigh.] Pre- 
consideration; attentive deliberation ; 
perpendency. 

An act above the animal actings, which are 
transient, and admit not of that attention, and 
propendency of actions. Hale. 

Prove'nsE. adj. [ propensus, Lat.] Inclined; 
disposed. It is used both of good and 
bad. 

Women, propense and inclinable to holiness, be 
edified in good things, rather than carried away as 
captives, Hooker. 

I have brought scandal 
In feeble hearts, propense enough before 
To waver, or fall off, and join with idols. 
Milton, S. A. 

PROPE NSENESS.* 7. s. [from propense. | 
Natural tendency. 

There is a propenseness to diseases in the body, 
out of which, without any other disorder, diseases 


will grow. Donne, Devot. p. 573. 
PROPE’NSION.{ 7. s- [.propension, Fr. pro- 
PROPENSITY. pensio, Lat. from pro- 

pense. | 


1. Moral inclination; disposition to any 
thing good or bad. 

Some miscarriages might escape, rather through 
necessities of state, than any propensity of myself 
to injuriousness. King Charles. 

So forcible are our propensions to mutiny, that 
we equally take occasions from benefits or injuries. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

Let there be but propensity, and bent of will to 
religion, and there will be sedulity and indefati- 
gable industry. South. 

It requires a critical nicety, to find out the 
genius or the propensions of achild. L’ Estrange. 

The natural propension, and the inevitable occa- 
sions of complaint, accidents of fortune. Temple. 

He assists us with a measure of grace, sufficient 
to overbalance the corrupt propensity of the will. 

Rogers. 
2. Natural tendency. 

Bodies, that of themselves haye no propensions 
to any determinate place, do nevertheless move 
constantly and perpetually one way. Digby. 

This great attrition must produce a great pro- 
pensity to the putrescent alkaline condition of the 
fluids. Arbuthnot. 

PRO’PER.} adj. [ propre, Fr. proprius, 
Lat.] 

1. Peculiar; not belonging to more; not 
common. 

As for the virtues that belong unto moral 
righteousness and honesty of life, we do not men- 
tion them, because they are not proper unto chris- 
tian men as they are christian, but do concern 
them as they are men. Hooker. 

Men of learning hold it for a slip in judgement, 
when offer is made to demonstrate that as proper 
to one thing, which reason findeth’ common ‘unto 
many. Hooker. 

No sense the precious joys conceives, 

Which in her private contemplations be; 

For then the ravish’d spirit the senses leaves, 

Hath her own powers and proper actions free, 
Davies. 

Of nought no creature ever formed ought, 

For that is proper to th’ Almighty’s hand, Daviess 
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Dufresnoy’s rules, concerning the posture of the 
figures, are almost wholly proper to painting, and 
admit not any comparison with poetry. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

Outward objects, that are extrinsical to the 
mind, and its own operations, proceeding from 
powers intrinsical and proper to itself, which be- 
come also objects of its contemplation, are the 
original of all knowledge. Locke. 

They professed themselves servants of Jehovah 
their God, in a relation and respect peculiar and 
proper to themselves. Nelson. 

2. Noting an individual. 

A proper name may become common, when 

given to several beings of the same kind ; as Cesar. 
Watts. 


3, One’s own. It is joined with any of 


the possessives: as, my proper, their 
proper. 
The bloody book of law 
You shall yourself read in the bitter letter, 
After your own sense; yea, though owr proper son 
Stood in your action. Shakspeare, Othello. 
Court the age 
With somewhat of your proper rage. Waller. 
If we might determine it, owr proper concep- 
tions, would be all voted axioms. Glanville, Scepsis. 
Now learn the diff ‘rence at your proper cost, 
Betwixt true valour and an empty boast. Dryden. 
4, Natural ; original. 
In our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat. Milton, P. L. 
5. Fit; accommodated ; adapted; suitable ; 
qualified. 
In Athens all was pleasure, mirth, and play, 
Ail proper to the spring, and sprightly May. 
Dryden. 
Ue is the only proper person of all others for an 
epic poem, who, to his natural endowments of a 
large invention, a ripe judgement, and a strong 
memory, has joined the knowledge of the liberal 
arts. Dryden. 
In debility, from great loss of blood, wine, and 
all aliment, that is easily assimilated or turned into 
blood, are proper: for blood is required to make 
blood. Arbuthnot. 
6. Exact ; accurate ; just. 


7. Not figurative. 

Those parts of nature, into which the chaos was 
divided, they signified by dark names, which we 
haye expressed in their plain and proper terms. 

Burnet, Theory. 
8. It seems in Shakspeare to signify, mere ; 
pure. 
See thyself, devil ; 
Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
9, [Propre, Fr.| Elegant; pretty. 
Moses was a proper child. Heb. xi, 23. 
10. Tall; lusty ; handsome with bulk: a 
low word. Dr. Johnson. — Rather, 
well-made; good-looking ; personable ; 
and not alow word. Perhaps the pre- 
ceding definition and example should be 
brought hither. 

This Ludovico isa properman. Shaks. Othello. 

At last she concluded with a sigh, thou wast the 
properest man in Italy. Shaks. Much Ado. 

A proper goodly fox was carrying to execution, 

LD’ Estrange. 

To PRO'PERATE.* wv. a. [propero, Lat. ] 
To hasten. See Jo APPROPERATE. 

Cockeram. 

Prorera TION.* x. s [ properatio, Lat. ] 

The act of hastening; the act of making 

haste. Bailey. 


Pro’Perty. adv. [from proper. ] 
1. Fitly ; suitably. 
2, In a strict sense. 
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What dies but what has life 
And sin? the body properly hath neither. 
Milton, P. L. 
The miseries of life are not properly owing to 
the unequal distribution of things. Swift. 
There is a sense in which the works of every 
man, good as well as bad, are properly his own. 
Rogers. 
Pro’rerness.f n. s. [from proper] 
1. The quality of being proper. 
To the woman God had given that understand- 
ing to be capable of the properness of his speech. 
Lord’s Hist. of the Banians, (1630,) p. 19. 
The Latins, in regard of the properness of the 
form, name it a triangle. 
Heywood’s Hier. of Angels, p. 175. 
2. Tallness. 


Property. x. s. [from proper.] 
1. Peculiar quality. 

What special property or quality is that, which 
being no where found but in sermons, maketh 
them effectual to save souls? Hooker. 

A secondary essential mode, is any attribute of 
a thing which is not of primary consideration, and 
is called a property. Watts. 

2. Quality ; disposition. 

Tis conviction, not force, that must induce 
assent ; and sure the logick of a conquering sword 
has no great property that way ; silence it may, 
but convince it cannot. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

It is the property of an old sinner to find delight 
in reviewing his own villanies in others. South. 


3. Right of possession. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
the inheritance of ruling over men, and property 
in things, sprung from the same original, and 
were to descend by the same rules. Locke. 

Property, whose original is from the right a man 
has to use any of the inferior creatures, for subsist- 
ence and comfort, is for the sole advantage of the 
proprietor, so that he may even destroy the thing 
that he has property in. Locke. 


4, Possession held in one’s own right. 


For numerous blessings yearly show’r'd, 
And property with plenty crown’d, 
Accept our pious praise. 

5. The thing possessed. 
Tis a thing impossible 
I should love thee but as a property. Shakspeare. 
No wonder such men are true to a government, 
where liberty runs so high, where property is so 
well secured. Swift. 
6. Nearness or right. I know not which is 
the sense in the following lines. 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity, and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me, 
Hold thee. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


7. Some article required in a play for the 
actors; something appropriate to the 
character played. 

I will draw a bill of properties, such as our play 
wants. Shakspeare, M. Night’s Dream. 

The purple garments raise the lawyer's fees, 

High pomp and state are useful properties. 

Dryden» 
Begin then to con our part, when we are ready 
to be hissed off the stage, and death is now pulling 
off our properties! -Abp. Sancroft, Serm. p. 101. 
Greenfield was the name of the property man in 
that time, who furnished implements for the 
actors. Pope. 


8. Property for propriety. Any thing 
peculiarly adapted. Not used. 
Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, smooth- 
ness and property, in quickness and briefness. 
Camden. 
To Pro’perty. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To invest with qualities. 
22 


Dryden. 
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His rear’d arm 
Crested the world; his voice was property’d 
As all the tuned spheres, Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
3. To seize or retain as something owned, 
or in which one has a right; to appro- 
priate; to hold. This word is not now 
used in either meaning. 
His large fortune 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All sorts of hearts. Shakspeare, Timon. 
They have here propertied me, keep me in dark- 
ness, and do all they can to face me out of my 
wits. Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
I am too high born to be propertied, 
To be a secondary at controul. — Shaks. K. John. 


Pro’PHASIS. 2.5. [odpacsc.| In medicine, 
a foreknowledge of diseases. 


PRO/PHECY. x. s. [pogyiia; prophetie, 
Fr.] A declaration of something to 
come ; prediction. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shaks. 
Poets may boast 
Their work shall with the world remain ; 
Both bound together, liye or die, 
The verses and the prophecy. Waller. 

Pro PuEsiER.t 2. s. [from prophesy.) One 
who prophesies. 

He has deceived me like a double-meaning pro- 
phecier. Shakspeare, All’s Well, 

To PRO’PHESY. ¥. a. 

1. To predict; to foretell; to prognosti- — 
cate. 

Miserable England, 
I prophesy the fearfull’st time to thee, 
That ever wretched age hath look’d upon. Shaks. 
J hate him, for he doth not prophesy good, but. 
evil. 1 Kings. 
The Lord sent me to prophesy, against this 
house, all the words that ye have heard. 
Jer. xxvi. 12, 
2. To foreshow. 
Methought thy very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobleness. Shaks, K. Leare 
To PRro’PHESY. v.12. 
1. To utter predictions. 
Strange screams of death, 
And prophesying with accents terrible 
Of dire combustion. Shakspeare. 
Receiv’d by thee, I prophesy, my rhymes, 
Mix’d with thy works, their life no bounds shall 
see. Tickell. 

2. Topreach. A scriptural sense. 

Prophesy unto the wind, prophesy son of man. 
Exekiel. 
The elders of the Jews builded, and prospered 
through the prophesying of Haggai. Ezra, vi. 14, 

PRO’PHET. x. s. [ prophete, Fr. rpepyrns.] 

1. One who tells future events; a pre-— 
dicter ; a foreteller. 

Every flower 

Did as a prophet weep what it foresaw, 

In Hector’s wrath. Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress 
Jesters oft prove prophets. Shaks. K. Lear. 
O prophet of glad tidings! finisher 

Of utmost hope ! Milton, P. I. 

He lov’d so fast, 

Asif he fear’d each day would be her last; 

Too true a prophet to foresee the fate, 

‘That should so soon divide their Lappy state. 

j Dryden. 
God, when he makes the prophet, does not un- 
make the man, Locke- 

2. One of the sacred writers empowered 
by God to display futurity. 

His champions are the prophets and apostles. 
Shakspeare+ 
It buildeth her faith and religion upon the 
sacred and canonical scriptures of the holy prophets 
and apostles, as upon her main and prime found- 
ation. While. 
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Pro PHETESS. 2. Ss. [ prophetesse, Fr. from 
prophet.| A woman that foretells future 
events. A 

He shall split thy very heart with sorrow, 
And say poor Margaret was a prophetess. Shaks. 
That it is consonant to the word of God, so in 
singing to answer, the practice of Miriam the 
prophetess, when she answered the men in her song, 


will approve. Peacham. 
if my love but once were crown’d, 
_ Fair prophetess, my grief would cease. Prior. 


Pro‘puerLike.* adj. [prophet and like.] 
Like a prophet. 
Then prophetlike 
They hail’d him father to a race of kings. 
Shaks. Macbeth. 


Prorue’TicaAL. | adj. [prophetique, Fr. 
Propueticx. § from prophet. | 
1. Foreseeing or foretelling future events. 
Say, why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way, 
With such prophetick greeting.  Shaks. Macbeth. 
The counsel of a wise and then prophetical friend 
was forgotten. Wotton. 
Some perfumes procure prophetical dreams. 
Bacon. 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetick strain. 
Milton, Il Pens. 
Some famous prophetick pictures represent the 
fate of England by a mole, a creature blind and 
busy, smooth and deceitful, continually working 
under ground, but now and then to be discerned 
in the surface, Stilling fleet. 
No arguments made a stronger impression on 
these Pagan converts, than the predictions relating 
to our Saviour in those old prophetick writings de- 
posited among the hands of the greatest enemies 
to Christianity, and owned by them to have been 
- extant many ages before his appearance. Addison. 


2. It has of before the thing foretold. 
The more I know, the more my fears augment, 
And fears are oft prophetick of th’ event. Dryden. 
Propur TIicALLy. adv. [from prophetical.] 
With knowledge of futurity ; in manner 
of a prophecy. 

He is so prophetically proud of an_heroical cud- 
gelling, that he raves in saying nothing. 

Shaks. Tr. and- Cress. 

This great success among Jews and Gentiles, 
part of it historically true at the compiling of 
these articles, and part of it prophetically true then, 

. and fulfilled afterward, was a most effectual argu- 
ment to give authority to this faith. Hammond. 

She sigh’d, and thus prophetically spoke. 

Dryden. 

To Pro’ruerize. v. 2. [prophetiser, Fr. 

from prophet.] To give predictions. 

Not in use. 

Nature else hath conference 

With profound sleep, and so doth warning send 

By prophetixing dreams. Daniel, Civ. War. 
PRoOPHYLA’CTICAL.J | adjec. [mpapudraxlinds, 
PRoPHYLA CTICK. from weoguadcce. | 

Preventive ; preservative. 

This remedy, in my opinion, should rather be 
prophylactical, for prevention of the disease, than 
therapeutical for the cure of it. 

Ferrand on Love Melanch. (1640,) p. 336. 

Medicine is distributed into prophylactick, or the 

"art of preserving health ; and therapeutick, or the 

"art of restoring health. Watts, Logick, 

PropuyLa cTicK.* 7. s. A preventive; a 
preservative. 

What remains here is to point out, if possible, 
some simple, easy, and rational method of putting 

- the human body, where the disease in question 
prevails, into such a state, as shall probably guard 
it against catching the deadly poison. That such 
a prophylactic may be found in the muriatic acid, 
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or the concentrated spirit of sea-salt, I am induced 
to believe. Sir W. Fordyce, on the Mur. Acid, p. 6. 

Propina‘Tion.* xn. s. [propinatio, Latin.] | 
The act of delivering a cup, after having 
drunk part of its contents, to another | 
person; the act of pledging. See To 
PRopPINE. 

This propination was carried about towards the 
right hand, where the superior quality of some of 
the guests did not oblige them to alter that method. 

Potter, Antig. of Greece, B. 4. ch. 20. 

To PROPI'NE-* v. a. LE propino, Lat.] 

1. To offer in kindness, as when we drink | 
to any one, and present the cup to him, 
to drink after us. An elegant word, 
not now in use. So Bp. Hurd remarks 
on the following passage cited from the 
excellent Bishop Taylor. He might 
have added, that it was in use before 
Taylor wrote. 

Some drop of gracefull dewe to us propine. 

Chaucer, Ballad of our Ladie. 

It [the doctrine of Jesus Christ] propines to us 
the noblest, the highest, the bravest pleasures of 
the world. 

Bp. Taylor, Mor. Demonstr. of the Chr. Rel. (1 660.) 

2. To expose. 

Unless we would propine both ourselves, and 
our cause, unto open and just derision. 

Fotherby, Atheom. (1622,) p. 11. 

To PROPYNQUATE.* v. 2. [propinguo, 
Lat.] To approach ; to draw near to. 

Cockeram. 

Prop Naquity. x. s. [propinguitas, Lat.] 

1. Nearness; proximity ; neighbourhood. 

They draw the retina nearer to the crystalline 
humour, and by their relaxation suffer it to return 
to its natural distance according to the exigency of 
the object, in respect of distance or propinguity. 

Ray on the Creation. 


2. Nearness of time. 

Thereby was declared the propinguity of their 
desolations, and that their tranquillity was of no 
longer duration, than those soon decaying fruits of 
summer. Brown. 

3, Kindred ; nearness of blood. 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 


Propinquity, and property of blood, 

And as astranger to my heart and me 

Hold thee, Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
ProprTi1aBie.} adject. [from propitiate. | 

That may be induced to favour ; such as 

may be made propitious. Cockeram. 


To PROPYTIATE. v.a. [propitio, Lat.] 
To induce to favour; to gain; to con- 
ciliate ; to make propitious. 

You, her priest, declare 
What offerings may propitiate the fair, 
Rich orient pearl, bright stones that ne’er decay, 
Or polish’d lines which longer last than they. 
Waller. 
They believe the affairs of human life to be 
managed by certain spirits under him, whom they 
endeavour to propiliate by certain rites. Stilling fleet. 
Vengeance shall pursue the inhuman coast, 
Till they propitiate thy offended ghost. Dryden. 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The god propitiate, and the pest assuage. — Pope. 

To PRopPITIATE.* v.7. To make atone- 
ment. 

The sorrows of our Lord were propitiating for 
the sins of Eden. Young, Serm. (1703,) i. 267. 

Proprtra'TIon. % 8. [propiciation, Fr. 
from propitiate. | 

1. The act of making propitious. 

2. The atonement; the offering by which 
propitiousness is obtained, 
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He is the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world. 1 John. 
PropitiA’ror.f n.s. [from propitiate.| 
One that propitiates. Sherwood. 
Propr’TiaTory.} adj. [propiciatoire, Fr. 
from propitiate.| Having the power to 
make propitious. 

J have playnly enough set furth the propitiatory 
sacrifice of.eur Saviour. 

Abp. Cranmer, Def. of the Sacram. (1550,) fol. 112. 

Is not this more than giving God thanks for 
their virtues, when a propiliatory sacrifice is offered 
for their honour? Stilling fleet. 

Proprrratory.* n.s. The mercy-seat ; 
the covering of the ark in the temple of 
the Jews. Bullokar. 

Golden vessels of charity, placed within the out~ 
ward vail of the temple, and looking continually 
towards the propitiatory. 

W. Mountague, Dev. Ess. P.i. (1648,) p. 390. 

He [the Messias] the true ark ofthe coyenant ; 
the only propitiatory by his blood. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2. 
Propr'riovus. adj. [propitius, Lat. propice, 
Fr.] Favourable ; kind. 
To assuage the force of this new flame, 
And make thee more propitious in my need, 
I mean to sing the praises of thy name. Spenser. 
Let not my words offend thee, 
My Maker, be propitious while I speak! 
Milton, P. L. 

Indulgent god! propitious power to Troy, 
Swift to relieve, unwilling to destroy. Dryden. 

Would but thy sister Marcia be propitious 
To thy friend’s vows. Addison, Cato. 

Ere Phoebus rose, he had implor’d 
Propitious heav’n. Pope, Rape of the Lock. 

Prorrriousty. adv. [from propitious. | 
Favourably ; kindly. 
So when a muse propitiously invites, 
Improve her favours, and indulge her flights. 
Roscommon. 
Propr’Trousness. 2. s. [from propitious.] 
Favourableness ; kindness. 

All these joined with the propitiowsness of cli- 
mate to that sort of tree, and the length of age 
it shall stand and grow, may produce an oak. 

Temple. 
Pro’pLasm. n.s. [wp) and waacpa.] Mould; 
matrix. 

Those shells serving as proplasms or moulds to 
the matter which so filled them, limited and deter- 
mined its dimensions and figure. 

Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
Propia’stice. 2. 8. [wpowdaciny. |] The 
art of making moulds for casting. 
Propouis.* n. s. [ propolis, Latin] A 
glutinous substance, with which bees 
close the holes and crannies of their 
hives. 
Proponent. 7. s. [from proponens, Lat. ] 


One that makes a proposal, or lays 
down a position. 

For mysterious things of faith rely 
On the proponent, heaven’s authority. Dryden. 


PROPO’RTION.+ 2x. s. [ proportion, Fr. 
proportio, Latin.] “ Greece analogia, 
Latin’ (audendum est enim quoniam 
hee primim a nobis novantur)’ compa- 
ratio proportiove dici potest.” Cicero, 
De Univ.] 

1. Comparative relation of one thing to 
another ; notion resulting from compar- 
ing two ratios, and finding them similar. 

Let any man’s wisdom determine by lessening 
the territory, and increasing the number of inha- 
bitants, what proportion is requisite to the peopling 
of a region in such a manner, that the land shalh 
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be neither too narrow for those whom it feedeth, 
nor capable of a greater multitude. Ralegh. 

By proportion to these rules, we may judge 
of the obligation that lies upon all sorts of in- 
jurious persons. Bp. Taylor. 

Things nigh equivalent and neighbouring value 
By lot are parted; but high heav’n thy share, 

Tn equal balance weigh’d ’gainst earth and hell, 
Flings up the adverse scale, and shuns proportion. 
Prior. 
2, Settled relation of comparative quan- 
tity ; equal degree. 

Greater visible good does not always raise men’s 
desires, in proportion to the greatness it is acknow- 
ledged to have, though every little trouble sets us 
on work to get rid of it. Locke. 

He must be little skilled in the world, who 
thinks that men’s talking much or little shall hold 
proportion only to their knowledge. Locke. 

Several nations are recovered out of their ignor- 
ance, in proportion as they converse more or less 
with those of the reformed churches. 

Addison on Italy. 

In proportion as this resolution grew, the terrors 
before us seemed to vanish. Tatler. 

3. Harmonick degree. 
His volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and pursu’d transverse the resonant fugue. 
Milton, P. L. 
4, Symmetry ; adaptation of one to an- 


other. 

Measure is that which perfecteth all things, 
because every thing is for some end; neither can 
that thing be available to any end, which is not 
proportionable thereunto: and to proportion as 
well excesses as defects, are opposite. Hooker. 

It must be mutual in proportion due 
Giy’n and receiv’d. Milton, P. L. 

No man of the present age is equal in the 
strength, proportion, aud knitting of his limbs to 
the Hercules of Farnese. Dryden. 

The proportions are so well observed, that no- 
thing appears to an advantage, or distinguishes 
itself above the rest. Addison. 

Harmony, with ev’ry grace, 
Plays in the fair proportions of her face. 
Mrs. Carter. 
5. Form; size. 
All things receiv’d, do such proportion take, 
As those things have, wherein they are receiv’d ; 
So little glasses little faces make, 
Axtd narrow webs on narrow frames are weav'd. 
Davies. 
To Propo'RTIon. v. a. [ proportionner, Fr. 
from the noun.] 


1. To adjust by comparative relation. 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportion’d to each kind. Milton, P. L. 
In the loss of an object, we do not proportion 
our grief to the real value it bears, but to the value 
our fancies set upon it. Addison, Spect. 


2. To form symmetrically. 


Nature had proportioned her without any fault, | 


quickly to be discovered by the senses ; yet alto- 


gether seemed not to make up that harmony that | 


Cupid delights in. Sidney. 
Propo’ RTIONABLE. adj. [from proportion. | 


Adjusted by comparative relation: such 


as is fit. 

His commandments are not grievous, because 
he offers us an assistance proportionable to the dif- 
ticulty. Tillotson. 


It was enlivened with an hundred and twenty | 


trumpets, assisted with a proportionable number of 
other instruments. Addison. 


PRopo’RTIONABLENESS.* 7. 5. [from pro- | 


portionable,| State or quality of being 
proportionable. 

*'The ground of all pleasure is agreement and 
proportionableness of the temper and constitution 
of any thing. Hammond, Works, iv, 479. 
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Propo/RTIONABLY-} adv. [from propor- 
tion.] According to proportion; ac- 
cording to comparative relation, 

By the greatness and beauty of the creatures 
proportionably the Maker of them is seen. 
Wisd. xiii. 5. 
The mind ought to examine all the grounds 
of probability, and upon a due balancing the 
whole, reject or receive it proportionably to the 
preponderancy of the greater grounds of pro- 
bability on one side or the other. Locke. 
The parts of a great thing are great, and there 
are proportionably large estates in a large country. 
Arbuthnot. 
Though religion be more eminently necessary 
to those in stations of authority, yet these qualities 
are proportionably conducive to publick happiness 
in every inferior relation. Rogers. 


Propo’RTIonaL. adj. [ proportionnel, from 
proportion.| Having a settled compar- 
ative relation; having a certain degree 
of any quality compared with something 


else. 
The serpent lives, 
Lives, as thou said’st, and gains to live as man 
Higher degree of life, inducement strong 
To us, as likely tasting to attain 
Proportional ascent, which cannot be 
But to be gods or angels. Milton, P. L. 

Four numbers are said to be proportional, when 
the first containeth, or is contained by the second, 
as often as the third containeth, or is contained by 
the fourth. Cocker. 

If light be swifter in bodies than in vacuo in the 
proportion of the sines which measure the refrac- 
tion of the bodies, the forces of the bodies to 
reflect and refract light are very nearly proportional 
to the densities of the same bodies. Newton. 

ProportTionaA LiTy. n. s. [from propor- 
tional.) The quality of being propor- 
tional. 

All sense, as grateful, dependeth upon the 
equality or the proportionality of the motion or im- 
pression made. Grew. 

Provo'rtTionaLLy. adv. [from propor- 
tional.| Ina stated degree. 

If these circles, whilst their centres keep their 
distances and positions, could be made less in dia- 
meter, their interfering. one with another, and 
by consequence the mixture of the heterogeneous 
rays would be proportionally diminished. Newton. 


Propo’rtionate. adj. [from proportion. ] 
Adjusted to something else, according 
to a certain rate or comparative rela- 


tion. 

~The connection between the end and any means 
is adequate, but between the end and means pro- 
portionate. Grew. 
The use of spectacles, by an adequate con- 
nection of truths, gave men occasion to think of 
microscopes and telescopes ; but the invention of 
burning glasses depended on a proportionate ; for 
that figure, which contracts the species of any body, 
that is, the rays by which it is seen, will, in the 
same proportion, contract the heat wherewith the 
rays are accompanied, Grew. 
In the state of nature, one man comes by no ab- 
solute power to use a criminal according to the 
passion or heats of his own will; but only to 
retribute to him, so far as conscience dictates, 
| what is proportionate to his transgression. Locke. 
| To PROPORTIONATE. v. a. [from propor- 
tion.| To adjust according to settled 

rates to something else. 
The parallelism and due proportionated inclin- 

ation of the axis of the earth. 
More, Div. Dialogues. 
Since every single particle hath an innate gra- 
vitation toward all others, proportionated by matter 
and distance, it evidently appears, that the outward 
atoms of the chaos would ynecessarily tend in- 
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wards, and descend from all quarters towards the 


middle of the whole space. Bentley, Serm. 


Propo’ RTIONATELY.* adv. [from propor- 
tionate.| Ina manner adjusted to some- 
thing else, according to a certain rate or 
comparative relation. 

To this internal perfection is added a proportion- 


ately happy condition. 
Pearson on the Creed, Art, 12. 
PROPO’RTIONATENESS. 7. s. [from propor- 
tionate.| The state of being by com- 

parison adjusted. 

By this congruity of those faculties to their pro- 
per objects, and by the fitness and proportionateness 
of these objective impressions upon their respective 
faculties, accommodated to their reception, the sen- 
sible nature hath so much of perception as is neces- 
sary for its sensible being. Hale. 


Propo’RtTIoNLESs.* adj. [ proportion and 
Jess.| Wanting proportion or symmetry. 


A proportionless feature without favour. 
Comment on Chaucer, (1665,) p. 175. 
Propo’saL. n.s. [from propose. | 
1. Scheme or design propounded to con- 
sideration or acceptance. 

If our proposals once again were heard, 

We should compel them to a quick result. 
Milton, P. L. 

The work, you mention, will sufficiently recom- 
mend itself, when your name appears with the pro- 
posals. Addison to Popes 

2. Offer to the mind. 

Upon the proposal of an agreeable object, a man’s 
choice will rather incline him to accept than refuse 
it. South. 

This truth is not likely to be entertained readily 
upon the first proposal. Atterbury. 


To PROPO'SE. v.a. [ proposer, Fr. pro- 
pono, Lat.] To offer to the consideration. 
Raphael to Adam’s doubt propos’d, 
Benevolent and facile thus replied. Milton, P. L. 
My design is to treat only of those, who have 
chiefly proposed to themselves the principal reward 
of their labours. Tatler. 
In learning any thing, there should be as little 
as possible first proposed to the mind at once, and 
that being understood, proceed then to the next ad- 
joining part. Watts. 
To Propo’sr.f v.n. [from the Fr. propos, 
discourse.] To converse. Dr. Johnson 
has mistakenly defined it, to lay schemes, 
in the following passage. It is not now 
in use. 
Run thee into the parlour, 
There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice, 
Proposing with the prince and Claudio. 
Shakspeare, Much Ado. 
Propo’sr.* x. s. [propos, Fr.] Talk ; dis- 
course. Obsolete. 
There will she hide her, 
To listen our propose. Shakspeare, Much Ado, 


Propo’szr. nz. s. [from propose.] One that 
offers any thing to consideration. 

Faith is the assent to any proposition, not made 
out by the deductions of reason, but upon the cre- 
dit of the proposer, as coming from God. Locke. 

He provided a statute, that whoever proposed 
any alteration to be made, should do it with a rope 
about his neck; if the matter proposed were ge- 
nerally approved, then it should pass into a law 5 
if it went in the negative, the proposer to be imme- 
diately hanged. Swift. 


Proposi'TIon. n.s. [ proposition, Fr. pro- 
positio, Lat. | 

1. One of the three parts of a regular ar- 
gument. 


The first proposition of the precedent argument. 


is not necessary. White. 
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2. A sentence in which any thing is affirmed 
or decreed. 

Chrysippus, labouring how to reconcile these 
two propositions, that all things are done by fate, 
and yet that something is in our own power, can- 
not extricate himself. Hammond, 

Contingent propositions are of a dubious quality, 
and they cause opinion only, and not divine faith. 

‘ White. 

The compounding of the representation of things 

with an affirmation or negation, makes a proposi- 
» tion. Fale. 
§. Proposal; offer of terms. 

The enemy sent propositions, such as upon de- 
livery of a strong fortified town, after a handsome 
defence, are usually granted. Clarendon. 

ProposrTIoNAL. adj. [from proposition. ] 
Considered as a proposition. 

If it has a singular subject in its propositional 
sense, it is always ranked with universals. 

\ Watts, Logick. 

To PROPOU'ND.+¥ ». a. [ propono, Latin. 
Anciently our word was propoun or pro- 
pown. “ This is one [point] that I will 
now propowne and set forthe.” Hunting 
of Purgatorye, 1561, fol. 4. b.] 


1. To offer to consideration; to propose. 
The parliament, which now is held, decreed 
Whatever pleas’d the king but to propownd. Daniel. 

To leave as little as I may unto fancy, which is 

wild and irregular, I will propownd a rule. 
Wotton, 

Dar’st thou to the Son of God propound 
To worship thee ? Milton, P. R- 
The existence of the church hath been pro- 
pounded as an object of our faith in every age of 
Christianity. Pearson. 
The greatest stranger must propownd the argu- 
ment. More. 
The arguments which Christianity propounds to 
us, are reasonable encouragements to bear suffer- 
ings patiently. Tillotson. 


2. To offer ; to exhibit. 

A spirit rais’d from depth of under-ground, 
That shall make answer to such questions, 

As by your grace shall be propounded him. Shaks. 

Prorow npDER.* n.s.[from propound.| One 
that propounds; one that offers; pro- 
poser. 

That the propositions might appear not to haye 
proceeded from any rash or light conceit in our 
English propounders, publishers, and maintainers 
of them. Bp. Bancroft, Dang. Posit. B. 2, ch. 1. 

The point of the sword thrust from him both the 
propositions and the propounders. 

Milton, Biconoclast. § 11. 

Proprrerary.f n. s. [proprietaire, Fr. 

from propriety.| Possessor in his own 
right. 

He is bound in conscience, in all honest sin- 
cerity, to use all good means for the finding out of 
the right proprielary. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Consc. D. 1. C. 4. 

*Tis a mistake to think ourselves stewards in 
some of God’s gifts, and proprietaries in others : 
they are all equally to be employed, according to 

’ the designation of the donor. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Proprrerary. adj. Belonging to a cer- 
tain owner. 
_ Though sheep, which are proprietary, are sel- 
_ dom marked, yet they are not apt to straggle. 
Grew, Cosmol. 
Proprietor. n. s. [from proprius, Latin.] 
A possessor in his own right. 

Man, by being master of himself, and proprietor 
of his own person, and the actions or labour of it, 
had still in himself the great foundation of pro- 
perty. Locke. 

Though they are scattered on the wings of the 
morning, and remain in the uttermost parts of the 
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sea, eyen there shall his right hand fetch them out, 
and lead them home to their ancient proprietor. 
Rogers. 
Proprrerress. x. s. [from proprietor.] A 
female possessor in her own right ; a 
mistress. 

A big-bellied bitch borrowed another bitch’s 
kennel to lay her burthen in; the proprietress de- 
manded possession, but the other begged her ex~ 
cuse. L’ Estrange. 

PROPRVETY.F 2. s. [proprieté, Fr. pro- 
prietas, Latin. | ¢ 
1. Peculiarity of possession ; exclusive 

right. 

Why hath not a man as true propriety in his 
estate as his life? Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience. 

They compounded with Sir Nicholas Crispe for 
his propriety in the fort and castle, 

Ld. Clarendon, Life. 

You that have promised to yourselves propriety 

in love, 
Know women’s hearts like straws do move. 
Suckling. 

Benefit of peace, and vacation for piety, render 

it necessary by laws to secure propriety. 
Hammond. 

Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise ! of all things common else. 

Milton, P. L. 

They secure propriety and peace. Dryden. 

To that we owe not only the safety of our per- 
sons and the propriety of our possessions, but our 
improvement in the several arts. Atterbury. 

2. Accuracy ; justness. 

Common use, that is the rule of propriety, affords 

some aid to settle the signification of language. 
Locke. 
3. Proper state. 

Silence that dreadful bell ; it frights the isle 

From her propriety. Shakspeare, Othello. 
Propr, for propped. [from prop. | Sustained 
by some prop. 

See in her cell sad Eloisa spread, 

Propt on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 
Pope. 
To PROPU’GN.F v. a. [propugno, Lat.] 
To defend ; to vindicate; to contend for. 

Thankfulness is our meet tribute, to those sacred 
champions for propugning of our faith. Hammond. 

The second error of the anabaptists, which 
A. R, strenuously propugneth, is their decrying 
down pxdobaptism. Featley, Dippers Dipt, p. 72. 

Propu’GNacLe.* n.s. [propugnacule, Vr. 
propugnaculum, Lat.] A fortress. Not 
in use. 

Rochel was the chiefest propugnacle of the pro- 
testants there. Howell, Lett. i, v. 8. 


Propucna TIon. n. s. [propugnatio, from 
propugno, Latin.] Defence. 
, _ What propugnation is in one man’s valour, 
To stand the push and enmity of those 
This quarrel would excite! Shaks. Tr. and Cress. 
Propuener. n.s. [from propugn.] A de- 
fender. 

So zealous propugners are they of their native 
creed, that they are importunately diligent to in- 
struct men in it, and in all the little sophistries for 
defending it. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Propursa’tion.* n.s. [propulsation, Fr. 
propulsatio, Lat.] The act of repelling 
or driving away; the act of keeping at 
a distance. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

The just cause of war is the propulsation of pub- 
lick injuries. Bp. Hall, Cases of Consc. D. 3, C: 8. 

Two enquiries offer themselves to be considered ; 
one is concerning the propulsation or repelling of 
injuries; the other is concerning the reyenging of 
injuries already done. ; 

Norris on the Beatitudes, Disc. 3. 
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To PROPU'LSE.* v/a. [propulso, Lat.] 
To keep off; to drive away; to repel. 
Not in use. Cotgrave, and Bullokar. 


PRopuLsIon. x. 8. [propulsus, Lat.] The 
act of driving forward. 

Joy worketh by propulsion of the moisture of the 
brain, when the spirits dilate and occupy more 
room. Bacon. 

The evanescent solid and fluid will scarce differ, 
and the extremities of those small canals will by. 
propulsion be carried off with the fluid continually. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Prore. nv. s. [prora, Lat.] The prow; the 

forepart of the ship, A poetical word 
used for a rhyme. 

There no vessel, with vermillion prore, 

Or bark of traflick, glides from shore to shore. 
Pope. 
ProroGaTion. n. s. [ prorogatio, from pro- 
rogo, Lat. prorogation, Fr. | 
1. Continuance ; state of Jengthening out 
to a distant time; prolongation. 

The fulness and effluence of man’s enjoyments 
in the state of innocence, might seem to leave no 
place for hope, in respect of any farther addition, 
but only of the prorogation and future continuance 
of what already he possessed. South. 

2, Interruption of the session of parliament 
by the regal authority. 

It would seem extraordinary, if an inferior court 
should take a matter out of the hands of the high 
court of parliament, during a prorogation. Swift. 

To Prorocun.} v.a. [ prorogo, Lat. pre- 
roger, Fr.] 
1. To protract; to prolong. 

The time of fasting is not proroged till an ap- 
pointed number of yeares or dayes be expired, but 
till the looseness or wantonness of the flesh, tempt- 
ations, or motions, be utterly bridled. 

Transl. of Bullinger’s Serm. p. 246. 

Mirth prorogues life, whets the wit, makes the 
body young, lively, and fit for any manner of em- 
ployment. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 297. 

He prorogued his government, still threatening 
to dismiss himself from publick cares. Dryden. 

2. To put off; to delay. 

My life were better ended by their hate, 

Than death prorogued wanting of thy love. 
Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 

There is nothing more absolutely destructive of 
the very designs of religion, than to stop a sinner 
in his return to God, by persuading his corrupt 
heart, that he may prorogue that return with safety, 
and without prejudice to his eternal concernments. 

South, Serm. vii. 126. 
3. To withhold the session of parliament 


to a distant time. 

By the king’s authority alone, they are assem- 
bled, and by him alone are they proroguwed and dis- 
solved, but each house may adjourn itself. Bacon. 

PRORU PTION. 2. 8. [ proruptus, from pro- 
rumpo, Lat.| The act of bursting out. 

Others ground this disruption upon their conti- 
nued or protracted time of delivery, whereat, ex- 
cluding but one a day, the latter brood impatient 
by a forcible proruption anticipates their period of 
exclusion. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Prosa ‘Ick. adj. [prosatque, Fr. prosaicus, 
from prosa, Latin.] Belonging to prose; 
resembling prose. 

In modern rhythm, be it prosaic or poetic, he 
[the reader] must expect to find it governed for 
the greater part by accent. 

Harris, Philolog. Inquiries. 

These prosaic lines, this spiritless eulogy, are 
much below the merit of the critic whom they are 
intended to celebrate. Dr. Warton, Iss. on Pope, 


Pro’saL.* adj. [from prosa, Lat.] Pro- 
saick. Not in use. 
0) 0), 4 
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The priest not always composed his prosal rap- 
tures into verse. Sir 7’. Brown, Miscell. p. 177- 


To PROSCRIBE. ». a. [proscribo, Lat.] 
1. To censure capitally; to doom to de- 


struction. 
Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, through the malice 
of the peers, was banished the realm, and proscribed. 
Spenser. 
I hid for thee 
Thy murder of thy brother, being so brib’d,, 
And writ him in the list of my proscrib’d 
After thy fact, B. Jonson. 
Follow’d and pointed at by fools and boys, 
But dreaded and proscrib’d by men of sense. 
Roscommon. 
In the year 325, as is well known, the Arian 
doctrines were proscribed, and anathematized in the 
famous council of Nice, consisting of 318 bishops, 
very unanimous in their resolutions, excepting a 
few reclaimants. Waterland. 


2, To interdict. Not in use. 
He shall be found, 

And taken or proscrib’d this happy ground. 
Dryden. 
Some utterly proscribe the name of chance, as a 
word of impious and profane signification ; and 
indeed if taken by us in that sense, in which it was 
used by the heathen, so as to make any thing 
casual, in respect of God himself, their exception 
ought justly to be admitted. South. 


Proscri’ser. n.s. [from proscribe.| One 
that dooms to destruction. 

The triumyir and proscriber had descended tous 
in a more hideous form, — if the emperor had not 
taken care to make friends of him [Virgil] and 
Horace. Dryden on Epick Poetry. 


Proscri’prion. x. s. [proscriptio, Latin. ] 
Doom to death or confiscation. 
You took his yoice who should be prickt to die, 
Tn our black sentence and proscription. Shaks. 
Sylla’s old troops 

Are needy and poor ; and have but left t? expect 
From Catiline new bills and new proscriptions. 

B. Jonson. 

For the title of proscription or forfeiture, the em- 

peror hath been judge and party, and justiced him- 


self. Bacon. 
Proscriptive.* adj. [proscriptus, Latin. | 
Proscribing. 


People frequently acquire in such confederacies 

a natrow, bigoted, and proscriptive spirit. 
Burke on the Discontents, (1770.) 
Tf Persius, under the severities of a proscriptive 
and sanguinary government, was often obliged to 
conceal his meaning, this was not the case of Hall. 
Warton, Hist. E. P. iv. 30. 

PROSE.7 2.5. [prose, Fr. prosa, Lat. ] 

1. Language not restrained to harmonick 
sounds or set number of syllables; dis- 
course not metrical. 

Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

Milton, P. L. 

The reformation of prose was owing to Boccace, 
who is the standard of purity in the Italian tongue, 
though many of his phrases are become obsolete. 
Dryden. 
A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device 
better than a prose-writer, as his descriptions are 


often more diffuse. Addison. 
Prose-men alone for private ends, 

I thought, forsook their ancient friends. Prior. 
I will be still your friend in prose + 

Esteem and friendship to express, 
Will not require poetick dress. Swit. 


My head and heart thus flowing through my 


quill, 
Verse-man, and prose-man, term me which you 
will. Pope. 


2, A prayer of the Romish church, used 
only on particular days. See Du Cange 
in V. Prosa. 
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Hymns or proses full of idolatry. 
Harmar, Tr. of Bexa, (1587,) p. 267. 
Compare how many prayers, proses; panegyrics, 
and other expressions of the deepest devotion are 
bestowed on the Virgin. 
Brevint, Saul and Samuel at Endor, (1674,) p. 4 


To Prosz.* v.n. [from the noun.] 


1. To write prose. 

Tt was found, that whether aught was imposed 
me by them that had the overlooking, or betaken 
to of mine own choice in English or other tongue, 
prosing or versing, but chiefly this latter, the style, 
by certain vital signs it had, was likely to live, 

Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. 2. 
2. To make a tedious relation. A cant 


word. 

Marivaux is now held in such contempt, that 
marivauder is a fashionable phrase among: the 
French, and signifies neither more nor less than 
our fashionable phrase of prosing. 

Mason, Note on Gray's Lett. 

To PRO’SECUTE. v. a. [prosequor, pro- 
secutus, Latin. | 

1. To pursue; to continue endeavours 
after any thing. 

Tam belov’d of beauteous Hermia, 

Why should not I then prosecute my right ? 
Shakspeare. 
T must not omit a father’s timely care, 
To prosecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ransom. Milton, S. A. 

That which is morally good is to be desired and 

prosecuted ; that which is evil is to be avoided. 
Wilkins. 

He prosecuted this purpose with strength of ar- 
gument and close reasoning, without incoherent 
sallies. Locke. 

2, To continue; to carry on. 

The same reasons, which induced you to enter- 
tain this war, will induce you also to prosecute the 
same. Hayward. 

All resolute to prosecute their ire, 

Seeking their own and country’s cause to free. 
Daniel. 
He infested Oxford, which gave them the more 
reason to prosecute the fortifications. Clarendon. 
With louder cries 
She prosecutes her griefs, and thus replies. 
Dryden. 
3. To proceed in consideration or disqui- 
sition of any thing. 

An infinite labour to prosecute those things, so 
far as they might be exemplified in religious and 
civil actions. Hooker. 


4, To pursue by law; to sue criminally. 


5. To prosecute differs from to persecute: 
to persecute always implies some cruelty, 
malignity, or injustice ; to prosecute, 1S 
to proceed by legal measures, either 
with or without just cause. 


To Pro’srcure.* v.n. To carry on a legal 
prosecution. 

He is therefore the proper person to prosecute 
for all public offences and breaches of the peace. 

Blackstone. 
Prosscu’rion. x. s. [from prosecute. | 
1. Pursuit; endeavour to carry on. 

Many offer at the effects of friendship, but they 
do not last; they are promising in the beginning, 
but they fail, jade, and tire in the prosecution, 

South. 

Their jealousy of the British power, as well as 
their prosecutions of commerce and pursuits of uni- 
versal monarchy, will fix them in their ayersions 
towards us. Addison. 


2, Suit against a man ina criminal cause. 
Persons at law may know, when they are unfit 
to communicate till they have put a stop to their 
guilt, and when they are fit for the same during 
their prosecution of it. Kettlewell. 
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PRO'SECUTOR.F 2 5. 
One that carries on any thing; a pur- 
suer of any purpose ; one who pursues 
another by law in a criminal cause. 

Hot prosecutors of their own opinions. 
Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion. 
The lord Cromwell was conceived to be the 
principal moyer and prosecutor thereof. 
Spelman, Hist. of Sacrilege. 
On a conviction of larceny the prosecutor shall 
have restitution of his goods. Blackstone. 


PRO'SELYTE.7 2. s. [rpoonavi@», Gr. a 
stranger ; proselyte, Fy.) 

1. A convert ; one brought over to a new 
opinion in religion. 

Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte ; and, when he is made, ye make him 
twofold more the child of hell than yourselves. 

St. Matt. xxiii. 14. 
2, One brought over to any new opinion. 
He that saw hell in’s melancholy dream, 
Sear’d from his sins, repented in a fright, 
Had he view’d Scotland, had turn’d proselyte. 
Cleaveland, 

Men become professors and combatants for those 
opinions they were never conyinced of, nor prose- 
lyles to. Locke. 

Where’er you tread, 

Millions of proselytes behind are led, 
Through crowds of new-made converts still you go. 
Granville. 
What numbers of proselytes may we not expect ? 
Addison. 
To PRro’se.ytz.f v.a. To convert. A 
bad word, Dr. Johnson says; citing only 
the example from the Government of the 
Tongue. It is, however, a word which 
has been used by good writers, before 
that book was published; and has not 
in later times been disdained by very 
competent judges of serviceable lan- 

guage. 
Others, whom they proselyte to their religion. 
More, Antid. against Idolatry, Pref. 

His base and cruel disposition gave occasion to 
that sarcastical speech of Cxsar Augustus, That 
it was better to be Herod’s hog than his son. For, 
as a proselyted Jew, he would not meddle with the 
former; but, as worse thana Jew, he barbarously 
procured the murder of the latter. 


South, Serm. xi. 108. 
Men of this temper cut themselves off from the 


opportunities of proselyting others, by averting | 


them from their company. Gov. of the Tongue. 
There dwells a noble pathos in the skies, 
Which warms our passions, proselytes our hearts. 
Young, Night Th. 9. 
He [Swift] proselyted great numbers to the 
publick worship of God ; crouded his church with 
communicants ; and then enlarged it (principally 
at his own expence) to receive more. 
Delany, Rem. on Ld. Orrery, p. 64s 
I feel no dislike to any one for thinking dif- 
ferently from me, nor have I any propensity to 
proselyle others to my sentiments. 


Bp. Watson, Charge, (1798,) ps 3e 


PrRo’sELYTISM.* 7, s. [from proselyte. | 
1. Conversion. 


That spiritual proselytism, to which the Jew was 


wont to be washed, as the Christian is baptized, 
: Hammond, Works, iy. 500. 
2. Desire to make converts. 

The church of Rome maintains, that all non- 
catholics are in a state of damnation. ‘This also 
is a mere religious opinion, uncharitable indeed, 
but unimportant to a protestant; since we all have 
a just confidence, that our salvation will not de- 
pend on the sentence of a pope. But when this 
opinion is attended with a persuasion, that it is a 
catholic’s' duty to bring all men, “ per fas ac 


[from prosecute.} 
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 nefas,” within the pale of the Roman church, it 

_- becomes a political opinion, pregnant with a zeal 

for proselytism, and bringing forth persecution ; 

it lights up the fires of Smithfield, and of the In- 

quisition. Bp. Watson, Charge, (1805,) p. 8, 

To Pro'sEvytize.* v. n. [from proselyte. ] 
To make converts. 

As he was zealously proselytizing at Medina, 

news came that Abusophian , Ben-Hareth was 
going into Syria. 
_ L. Addison, Life of Mahomet, (1679,) p. 71. 
To Pro’srLytize.* v.a. To convert. 

If his grace be one of those whom they endea- 
your to proselytize, he ought to be aware of the 
character of the sect, whose doctrines he is invited 
to embrace. Burke, Lett. to a Noble Lord. 

 Pro’ser.* x. s. [from prose.] 
4. A writer of prose. 
And surely Nash, though he a proser were, 
‘A branch of laurel yet deserves to beare. 
Drayton. 
9, In cant language, one who makes a tire- 
some relation of uninteresting matters. 


-PROSEMINA’TION. x. 8. [prosemino, prose- 
minatus, Lat.] Propagation by seed. 
Touching the impossibility of the eternal suc- 
cession of men, animals, or vegetables by natural 
~ propagation or prosemination, the reasons thereof 
shall be delivered. * Hale. 
 Proso’niAn. xn. s. [from prosody.| One 
skilled in metre or prosody. 
Some have been so bad prosodians, as from 
thence to derive malum, because that fruit was the 
first occasion of evil. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Proso'picau.* adj. [from prosody.] Of, 
or relating to, prosody. 
This is a burlesque Latin poem, — not destitute 
of prosodical harmony. 
Warton, Hist. E. P. ii. 356. 
T put the learned bishop’s [Dr. Lowth’s] pro- 
~ sodical system thus in short. 
Mason, on Church Musick, p. 180. 
Pro’sovist.* x. s. [from prosody.] One 
who understands prosody. 
The exact prosodist will find the line of swift- 
ness by one time longer than that of tardiness. 
p Johnson, Life of Pope. 
PRO‘SODY.+ 2. s. [prosodie, Fr. x gscadia.] 
The part of grammar which teaches the 
sound and quantity of syllables, and the 
measures of verse. 
Prosody and orthography are not parts of gram- 
mar, but diffused like the blood and spirits through 
the whole. B. Jonson. 
Prosoporm'ta.n. s. [roocwmonola ; prosopo- 
_pée, Fr.] Personification; figure by 
which things are made persons. 
These reasons are urged, and raised by the pro- 
" sopopeia of Nature speaking to her children. 
vit Dryden. 
PRO'SPECT.+ x. s. [ prospectus, Lat. | 
1. View of something distant. 
Eden and all the coast in prospect lay. 
a Milton, P. L. 
ii The Jews being under the ceconomy of imme- 
diate revelation, might be supposed to have had a 
freer prospect into that heaven, whence their law 
‘descended. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
It is better to marry than to burn, says St. 
~ Paul; alittle burning felt pushes us more power- 
fully, than greater pleasures in prospect allure. 
: Locke. 
2. Place which affords an extended view. 
- Him God beholding from his prospect high, 
Wherein past, present, future he beholds, 
Thus spake. Milton, P. L. 
3. Series of objects open to the eye. 
_ There is a very noble prospect from this place : 
me the one side lies a vast extent of seas, that runs 
abroad further than the eye can reach; just oppo- 
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site stands the green promontory of Surrentum, 
and on the other side the whole circuit of the bay 


of Naples. Addison. 
4, Object of view. 
Man to himself 
Is a large prospect, rais’d above the level 
Of his low creeping thoughts, Denham. 


Present, sad prospect / can he ought descry, 

But what affects his melancholy eye ; 

The beauties of the ancient fabrick lost 

In chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coast. 

Priors 

5. View delineated; a picturesque repre- 

sentation of a landscape. But the ex- 

ample, which here follows from Sir 

Joshua Reynolds, belongs, it has been 

observed, to the third definition. 

Claude Lorrain, on the contrary, was con- 
vinced, that taking nature as he found it seldom 
produced beauty ; his pictures are a composition 
of the various draughts which he has previously 
made from various beautiful scenes and prospects. 

Reynolds. 
6. View into futurity: opposed to retro- 
spect. 
To be king, 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Shaks. Macbeth. 

To him, who hath a prospect of the different 
state of perfect happiness or misery, that attends 
all men after this life, the measures of good and 
evil are mightily changed. Locke. 

If there be no prospect beyond the grave, the 
inference is right; Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we shall die. Locke. 

Against himself his gratitude maintain’d, 

By favours past, not future prospects gain’d. 
Smith. 
7. Regard to something future. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal estate, 
that lays designs only for a day, without any pros- 
pect to, or provision for, the remaining part of his 
life ? Tillotson. 

To Prospr‘cr. v.n. [ prospectus, Lat.] ‘To 
look forward. Dict. 

Prospr’crion.* n.s. [prospectus, Latin. ] 
Act of looking forward, or providing. 

What does all this prove, but that the pros- 
pection, which must be somewhere, is not in the 
animal, but in the Creator ? 

Paley, Nat. Theol. ch. 18. 


Prosper’ crive.f adj. [from prospect. ] 
1. Viewing at a distance. 

Time’s long and dark prospective glass. 

Milton, Vac. Exercises. 
2. Acting with foresight. 

The French king and king of Sweden are cir- 
cumspect, industrious, and prospeciive too, in this 
affair. Child. 

Whatever explication be adopted, we have a pros- 
pective contrivance of the most curious kind: we 
haye organizations three deep. 

Paley, Nat. Theol. ch. 9. § 5. 

PROSPE’CTUS.* n.s. (Latin.] The 

plan proposed of a literary work, usually 
containing a specimen of it. 

Before my prospectus appeared, my very inten- 
tions were scrutinized and suspected, 

Geddes of his T'r. of the Bible, dddr. p. 9. 
To PRO'SPER. v. a. [ prospero, Latin.) 
To make happy; to favour. 
Kind gods, forgive 
Me that, and prosper him. Shaks, K, Lear. 

All things concur to prosper our design ; 

All things to prosper any love but mine. Dryden. 
To Pro’spEr. v. n. [ prosperer, Fr.] 
1. To be prosperous ; to be successful. 

My word shall not return void, but accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it. Isaiah, 
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This man increased by little and little, and 
things prospered with him more and more, 

2 Mac. viii. 8. 

Surer to prosper, than prosperity 
Could have assur’d us, 

2. To thrive; to come forward. 

All things do prosper best, when they are ad- 
vanced to the better; a nursery of stocks ought 
to be ina more barren ground, than that where- 
unto you remoye them. Bacon. 

The plants, which he had set, did thrive and 
prosper. Cowley. 

How they prosper’d, bud, and bloom. 

Milton, P.L. 

That neat kind of acer, whereof violins and mu- 
sical instruments are made, prospers well in these 
parts. 4 Brown, Trav. 

Prospe RITY. 2. $. [prosperitas, Lat. pros- 
perité, Fr.] Success; attainment of 
wishes; good fortune. 

Prosperity, in regard of our corrupt inclination 
to abuse the blessings of Almighty God, doth 
prove a thing dangerous to the souls of men. 

Hooker. 

God’s justice reaps that glory in our calamities, 
which we robbed him of in our prosperity. 

r : King Charles. 

Pro’sperous. adj. [ prosperus, Lat.] Suc- 
cessful; fortunate. 

Your good advice, which still hath been both 

grave 
And prosperous. 

Hither state to bear, 

Prosperous or adverse. 
May he find 
A happy passage, anda prosperous wind. Denham. 

Pro’sprrousLy. adv. [from prosperous. | 
Successfully ; fortunately. 

Prosperously I have attempted, and 
With bloody passage led your wars, eyen to 
The gates of Rome. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

In 1596, was the second invasion upon the main 
territories of Spain prosperously atchieved by 
Robert earl of Essex, in consort with the earl of 
Nottingham. Bacon. 

Those, who are prosperously unjust, are entitled 
to panegyrick, but afflicted virtue is stabbed with 
reproaches. Dryden. 

PRO’SPEROUSNESS. n. 8. [from prosperous.] 
Prosperity. 

Prosprcience. 2. s. [from prospicio, Lat:] 
The act of looking forward. 

Pross.* n.s. Talk; conversation; rather 
of the gossiping kind. “ Let us have a 
bit of pross.” Brockett’s N. C. Words. 
The prose of modern times is akin to 
this northern word. See Yo Prosx, and 
PROSER. 

PROSTERNA TION.} n. 8. [from prosterno, 
Lat.] Dejection; depression; state of 
being cast down; act of casting down. 
A word not to be adopted, Dr. Johnson 
says; citing only the authority of Wise- 
man. It is used by older and better 
writers. j 

While we think we are borne aloft, and appre- 
hend no hazard, the failing floor sinks under us, 
and with it we descend to ruin, ‘There is a pros- 
ternation in assaults unlooked for. 

Feltham, Res. ii. 60. 

Their triumphs rise from the church’s viduation, 
from her learning’s contempt and prosternation. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. (1653,) p.149, 

Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence are 
stirred up a fever, watching, and prosternation of 
spirits, Wiseman. 

Pro’stEerHis. n. s. [rposnvis.] In surgery, 
that which fills up what is wanting, as 
when fistulous ulcers are filled up with 
flesh, Dict. 


Milton, P. L. 


Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


Milton. 
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To PRO’STITUTE. ». a. [prostituo, Lat. 
prostituer, Fr.] 

1. To sell to wickedness; to expose to 
crimes for a reward. It is commonly 
used of women sold to whoredom by 
others or themselves. 

Do not prostitute thy daughter, to cause her to 
be a whore. Lev. xix. 29. 
Marrying or prostituting, 
Rape or adultery. Milton, P.L. 
Who shall prevail with them to do that them- 
selves which they beg of God, to spare his people 
and his heritage, to prostitute them no more to their 
own sinister designs. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
Affections, consecrated to children, husbands, 
and parents, are vilely prostituted and thrown away 
upon a hand at loo. Addison. 


2. To expose upon vile terms. 

Tt were unfit, that so excellent and glorious a 
reward, as the Gospel promises, should stoop 
down like fruit upon a full laden bough, to be 

. plucked by every idle and wanton hand, that 
heaven should be prostituted to slothful men, 
Tillotson. 
Pro’stiture.f adj. [ prostitutws, Latin. ] 
Vicious for hire; sold to infamy or 
wickedness; sold to whoredom; vile. 
Leave things so prostitute, 
And take the Alcaick lute. 
B. Jonson, Indign. on his New Inn. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack, 
By sloth corrupted, by disorder fed, 

Made bold by want, and prostitute for bread. 
Prior. 
Pro’stituTe.} 7. s. [from the verb.] 
1. A hireling; a mercenary; one who is 
set to sale. 

At open fulsome bawdry they rejoice, 

Base prostitute / thus dost thou gain thy bread. 
Dryden. 

He had the impudence to offer him a purse of 
gold: the good bishop saw it, and trembled: and 
was never known to express a greater concern than 
upon that occasion: the confusion he was in upon 
such an unexpected provocation extremely disor- 
dered him, and he immediately sent away this 
abandoned prostitute with great indignation. 

Nelson, Life of Bp. Bull, p. 459. 

No hireling she, no prostitule to praise. Pope. 

2. [ Prostibulum, Lat.] A publick strum- 
pet. 
From every point they come, 
Then dread no dearth of prostitutes at Rome. 
Dryden, 
Prostitu'rion. n. s. [ prostitution, Fr. from 
prostitute. | 
1. The act of setting to sale; the state of 
being set to sale. 
2. The life of a publick strumpet. 

An infamous woman, having passed her youth 
in a most shameless state of prostitution, now gains 
her livelihood by seducing others. Addison, Spect. 

Pro!stitutor.* x. s. [from prostitute. ] 
One who abuses, disgraces, or vilifies. 

I see the reason why you thought of printing 

the Discourse on the Holy Spirit by itself, as you 

di dthe Discourse on the Sacrament. It was on 
account of that part which exposes the pretences of 
our modern enthusiasts. So that this sermon 
would be as seasonable a reproof of the methodists, 
as the other was of the prostitutors of the Lord’s 
supper. Hurd to Warburton, Lett. 150. 

PRO'STRATE.} adj. [prostratus, Lat. 
The accent was formerly on the first 
syllable. Sidney so places it. Spenser 
onthesecond. Shakspeare on the first. 
Milton on both. It is now constantly, 
perhaps, on the first. ] 

1, Lying at length. 
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Once I saw with dread oppressed 
Her whom I dread; so that with prostrate lying, 
Her length the earth in love’s chief cloathing 
dressed. Sidney. 
Before fair Britomart she fell prostrate. Spenser. 
He heard the western lords would undermine 
His city’s wall, and lay his tow’rs prostrate. 
Fairfax. 
Groveling and prostrate on yon lake of fire. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. Lying at mercy. 
Look gracious on thy prostrate thrall. 
At thy knees lie 
Our prostrate bosomes fore’t with prayers to trie, 
If any hospitable right, or boone 
Of other nature, such as have bin wonne 
By laws of other houses, thou wilt give. Chapman. 
O’er shields, and helms, and helmed heads he 
rode 
Of thrones, and mighty seraphim prostrate. 
Milton, P. L. 
3. Thrown down in humblest adoration. 
The warning sound was no sooner heard, but 
the churches were filled, the pavement covered 
with bodies prostrate, and washed with tears of de- 
yout joy. Hooker. 


Shaks. 


Let us to the place 
Repairing where he judg’d us, prostrate fall 
Before him reverent; and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg. Milton, P. L. 
While prostrate here in humble grief I lie, 
Kind virtuous drops just gath’ring in my eye. 
Pope. 
To Pro’stRATE. v.a. [prostratus, Lat. 
This was accented anciently on the first 
syllable. ] 
1. To lay flat; to throw down. 
In the streets many they slew, and fired divers 
places, prostrating two parishes almost entirely. 
Hayward. 
A storm that all things doth prostrate 
Finding a tree alone all comfortless, 
Beats on it strongly, it to ruinate. Spenser. 
Stake and bind up your weakest plants against 
the winds, before they come too fiercely, and in a 
moment prostrate a whole year’s labour. 
Evelyn’s Kalendar. 
The drops falling thicker, faster, and with greater 
force, beating down the fruit from the trees, pros- 
trating and laying corn growing in the fields. 
Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
2. [Se prosterner, Fr.] To throw down in 
adoration. 
Some have prostrated themselves an hundred 
times in the day, and as often in the night. Duppa. 
Prostra‘TION. 2. s. [prosternation, Fr. 
from prostrate.] 
1. The act of falling down in adoration. 
Noris only a resolved prostration unto antiquity, 
a powerful enemy unto knowledge, but any confi- 
dent adherence unto authority. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
The worship of thé gods had been kept up in 
temples, with altars, images, sacrifices, hymns, and 
prostrations. Stilling fleet. 
The truths they had subscribed to in speculation, 
they reversed by a brutish senseless devotion, ma- 
naged with a greater prostration of reason than of 
body. South. 
2. Dejection; depression. 
A sudden prostration of strength or weakness 
attends this colick, Arbuthnot. 
Pro'styie. x. s. [prostyle, Fr. mgisvX».] 
A building that has only pillars in the 
front. Dict. 
Prosy’LiocisM.t n. s. [pro and syllo- 
gism. | 
A prosyllogism is when two or more 
syllogisms are so connected together, 
that the conclusion of the former is the 
major or the minor of the following. 
Watts. 


PROTE’CTORATE.* 7.5. [from 
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I made a prosyllogism, which Mr, Parsons in his — 
ignorance called my syllogism ! my 
Bp. Morton, Discharge, &c- (1633,) p. 201, 


PROTASIS.7{ n.s. [protase, Fr. rpsracss, 


Gr.] 


1. A maxim or proposition. 


I would I had not cause to give you this protasis. 
Bp. Morion, Discharge, &c. p. 277. 


g. In the ancient drama, the first part of a 


comedy or tragedy that explains the ar- 
gument of the piece. Dict. 

Do you look for conclusions in a profasis? 1 
thought the law of comedy had reserved to the-ca- 
tastrophe. B. Jonson, Magn, Lady, 


Prora’tick. adj.[ protatique, Vr. roorarinds.| 


Previous. 

There are indeed some proéatick persons in the 
ancients, whom they use in their plays to hear or 
give the relation. Dryden. 


To PROTECT. ». a. [protectus, Lat. pro- 


teger, Fr.] To defend; to cover from, 
evil; to shield. 
The king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. 
Leave not the faithful side, 
That gave thee being, still shades thee, and pro- 
tects. Milton, P. L. 
Full in the midst of his own strength he stands, 
Stretching his brawny arms and leafy hands, 
His shade protects the plains. Dryden, Virg. 


Shatal 


PROTECTION. n. s. [protection, Fr. from 


protect. | 


1. Defence; shelter from evil. 


Drive toward Dover, friend, where thou shalt 
meet P 
Both welcome and protection. Shaks, K. Lear, 
If the weak might find protection from the 
mighty, they could not with justice lament their 
condition. Swift. 


2. A passport; exemption from being mo- 


lested: as, he had a protection during 
the rebellion. 
The law of the empire is my protection. 
Kettlewell. 


Prote’crive.f adj. [from protect. | Defen- 


sive; sheltering. 

The frays, the trains, the incitements, the op- 
portunity, the occasions of offence, the lures and 
temptations from abroad, and the businesses and 
accidents of life; deny us any safety but what we 
have from the favour of protective Providence. 

Feltham; Res, ii. 59. 
The stately-sailing swan — 
Bears forward fierce, and guards his osier isle, 
Protective of his young. Thomson, Spring. 


PROTE’cTOR. n. s. [ protecteur, Fr. from 


protect. | 


1. Defender; shelterer; supporter; one 


who shields from evil or oppression; 

guardian. ¢ 
Hither the oppressed shall henceforth resort, 

Justice to craye, and succour at your court ; 

And then your highness, not for ours alone, 

But for the world’s proéector shall be known. 

Waller. 

The king of Spain, who is protector of the com- 

monwealth, received information from the great 

duke, Addison. 


2. An officer who had heretofore the 


care of the kingdom in the king’s mi- 
nority. 
Is it concluded, he shall be protector ? er. 
— It is determin’d, not concluded yet. Shaks. 
protector.) 
Government by a protector, yee 
Richard’s assumption of the protectorate was in 
every respect agreeable to the laws and usage. 
Walpole, Hist. Doubts, App+ 


PRO 


This gentleman had been treated with particular 
severity, during the protectorate, for his attachment 
to the royal cause. Wakefield, Mem. p. 77. 
PRoTECTO’RIAL.* adj. [from protector.] 
Relating to the office of a publick pro- 
tector or governour. 

He lived under the government of James the 
first, and all the succeeding ones (till 1700,) mon- 
archical, republican, and protectorial. 

Noble’s Biograph. Hist. of Eng. iii. 70. 
Prore crorsHip.* xn. s. [from protector.) 
Office of a protector. 

Did he not, in his protectorship, 

Levy great sums of money through the realm? 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. II. 
The commonwealth party cried out upon his 


| 


[Richard Cromwell’s] assuming the protectorship, | 


as a high usurpation. 
Burnet, Hist. of his Own Time. 
Prote crress. n. s. [ protectrice, Fr. from 
 protector.| A woman that protects. 

All things should be guided by her direction, as 
the sovereign patroness and protectress of the en- 
terprize. Bacon. 

Behold those arts with a propitious eye, 

' That suppliant to their great protectress fly. 
i Addison. 
To PROTE'ND?} v. a. [protendo, Lat.} 
To hold out; to stretch forth. 
All stood with their protended spears prepar’d. 
Dryden. 
With his protended lance he makes defence. 
Dryden. 

Grimalkin, to domestick vermin sworn 
An everlasting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtless mice 
Sure ruin ! Philips, Splendid Shilling. 

Prorr’nse.* n.s. [from protendo, Lat.] 
Extension. Not in use. 

Begin, O Clio, and recount from hence 
My glorious Soyeraine’s goodly auncestrye, 

Till that by dew degrees, and long protense, 


ProtEe Rvity.} 2. s. [ protervitas, Latin. ] 
Peevishness ; petulance. Bullokar. 


To PROTEST. »v. 2. [protestor, Latin ; | 


protester, Fr.| To give a solemn declara- 


tion of opinion or resolution. 
Here’s the twin brother of thy letter; but Jet 
thine inherit first, for, I protest, mine never shall. 
Shakspeare. 
The peaking cornuto comes in the instant, after 
we had ‘protested and spoke the prologue of our 
‘comedy. Shakspeare. 
Thave long loved her ; and I protest to you, be- 
stowed much on her ; followed her with a doating 
observance. Shakespeare. 
’ He protests against your votes, and swears 
He'll not be try’d by any but his peers. Denham. 
The conscience has power to disapprove and to 
protest against the exorbitances of the ‘passions, 
South. 
To Prorr’st. v. a. 
1. To prove; to show; to’ give evidence 
of. Not used. 
Many unsought youths, that even now 
_ Protest their first of manhood. Shaks. Macbeth. 
2, To call as a witness. 
Fiercely they oppos’d 
My journey strange, with clamorous uproar, 
Protesting fate supreme. Milton, P.L. 


_ Pro’rest.f x. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. A solemn declaration of opinion com- 
“monly against something: as, the lords 
_ published a protest. 
| 2. {In commercial law.] A notification 
written upon a copy of a bill of ex- 


PRO, 


change for its non-payment or non-ac- 
ceptance. Mason. 

Protest must be made in writing, under a copy 
of such bill of exchange by some notary public, 
or by any other substantial inhabitant in the pre- 
sence of two credible witnesses ; and notice of such 
protest must within fourteen days after be given to 
the drawer. Blackstone. 


Pro’resTAant. adj. [from protest.] Belong- 
ing to protestants. 
Since the spreading of the protestant religion, 


several nations are recovered out of their ignor- 
ance. Addison. 


Pro’resTant.f 2. s. [ protestant, Fr. from 
protest.| One of those who adhere to 
them, who, at the beginning of the Re- 
formation, protested against the errours 
of the church of Rome. 

This is the first example of any protestant sub- 
jects that have taken up arms against their king 
a protestant. King Charles. 

This year (1529) the reformed in Germany got 
the name of protestants. 

Jortin, Life of Erasmus, p. 484. 

Pro’TESTANTISM.* n. s- [from protestant. | 
The protestant religion. 

I think I shall speak a great truth, if I say 
that the only thing that makes protestantism con- 
siderable in Christendom, is the church of Eng- 
land. South, Serm. v. 64. 

There were schisms, in the primitive times, long 
before popery; and consequently much longer 
before protestantism, as such, was in being. 

Trapp, Popery truly stated, P. iii. 

When the liberal genius of protestantism had 
perfected its work, and the first fanaticisms of 
well-meaning but misguided zealots had subsided, 
every species of useful and elegant knowledge re- 
covered its strength, and arose with new vigour. 

Warton, Hist. E. P. ii. 461. 

Pro’resTantLy.* adv. [from protestant. | 
In conformity to protestants. 

Nothing more protestantly can be permitted, 
than a free and lawful debate at all times by 
writing, conference, or disputation of what opinion 
soever, disputable by Scripture; concluding that 
no man in religion is properly a heretick at this 
day, but he who maintains traditions or opinions 
not probable by Scripture. 

Milton, of Civ. Power in £ccl. Cases. 

|Proresra’ tion. n. s. [ protestation, Fr. 

from protest.| A solemn declaration of 
resolution, fact, or opinion. 

He maketh protestation to them of Corinth, 
that the Gospel did not by other means prevail 
with them, than with others the same Gospel 
taught by the rest of the apostles. Hooker. 

But to your protestation ; let me hear 
What you profess. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

If the lords of the council issued out any order 
against them, some nobleman published a protest- 
ation against it, Clarendon. 

I smiled at the solemn profestation of the poet 
in the first page, that he believes neither in the 
fates or destinies. Addison. 

Prote'ster. n.s. [from protest.] One who 
protests ; one who utters a solemn de- 
claration. 

Did I use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester ? Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 

What if he were one of the latest protesters 
against popery ? and but one among many, that 
set about the same work ? Atterbury. 


| PRO TEUS.* n.s. [Latin-] One who 


assumes any shape: from Proteus, a 
marine deity of the heathens, who was 
said to appear in various forms. “Hence 
a proteus is taken for an ordinary turn- 


POR-O 


coat, one that shapes his actions and 
opinions to the times.” Bullokar. 

With the Jews they pass for Jews ; being such 
proteus’s in religion, that nobody was ever able to 
discover what shape or standard their consciences 
are really of. Maundrell, Trav. p. 13. 


PROTHO’NOTARY.7 x.s. [ pronotaire, 
Fr. protonotarius, Lat.| The head re- 


gister. 
I poynt you to be protonotary 
Of Fame’s court. Sketton, Poems, p. 23. 


Saligniacus, the pope’s prothonotary, denies the 
Nubians professing of obedience to the bishop of 
Rome. Brerewood, 

PROTHONO TARISHIP. n. s. [from prothono- 
tary.| ‘The office or dignity of the prin- 
cipal register. 

He had the prothonotariship of the chancery. 

Carew. 

Pro’rocou. 2. s. [ protokol, Dutch ; pro- 

tocole, Fr. T toloxoAoy, from Tpar@s and 

wornry.| The original copy of any writ- 
ing. 

An original is stiled the protocol, or scriptura 
matrix ; and if the protocol, which is the root and 
foundation of the instrument, does not appear, the 
instrument is not valid. Ayliffe. 

Pro‘TroMARTYR.f 2. s. [pdrG and paglup.} 
1. The first martyr. A term applied to 
St. Stephen. 

Had the glorious protomartyr fixed his eyes 
only upon his persecutors, his heart could not but 
have failed to see the fire in their faces. 

Bp. Hall, Sel. Thoughts, § 12. 

From hence we went immediately to St. Stephen’s 

gate, so called from its vicinity to this place of the 

protomartyr’s suffering. Maundrell, Trav. p. 103. 

2. Any one who suffers first in a cause. 
Not noticed by Dr. Johnson. 

The honour and gallantry of the Earl of Lind- 
sey is so illustrious a subject, that it is fit to adorn 
an heroick poem; for he was the protomartyr of 
the cause, and the type of his unfortunate royal 
master, Dryden, All for Love, Dedic. 


PRO’TOPLAST.¥ x. s. [w9ar@ and rAascc. | 
Original; thing first formed as a copy 
to be followed afterwards. 

They cannot discern the true essence of things 
with that clearness, as the protoplast, our first parent, 
could, Howell, Lett. ii. 8. 

The protoplast could haye no right to immor- 
tality but what was founded in the gratuitous sti- 
pulation and covenant of God. 

Bp. Bull, Works, iii. 1083. 

The consumption was the primitive disease, 
which put a period to our protoplasts, Adam and 
Eve, Harvey. 

Proropia’stick.* adj, [from protoplast. | 
First formed. 

Our protoplastick sire 
Lost paradise by heaven’s proyoked ire. 
Howell, Lex. Tetraglott. (1660). 

PROTOTYPE. 2. s. [ prototype, Fr. wperé- 
zum. | The original ofa copy ; exem- 


plar; archetype. 
Man is the prototype of all exact symmetry. 
Wotton. 
The image and prototype were two distinct 
things ; and therefore what belonged to the exem- 
plar could not be attributed to the image. 
Stilling fleet. 
To PROTRA‘CT. v.a. [ protractus, Lat.] 
To draw out; to delay; to lengthen; to 


spin to length. 
Where can they get victuals to support such 
a multitude, if we do but protract the war? Knolles. 
He shrives this woman to her smock ; 
Else ne’er could he so long protract his speech. 
Shakspeare. 
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Protra‘cr. n.s. [from the verb.] Tedi- 
ous continuance. 

Since I did leave the presence of my love, 
Many long weary days I have out-worn, 

And many nights, that slowly seemed to move 
Their sad protract from evening until morn. 
Spenser. 

Prorra‘cTer. n. s. [from protract. | 

1. One who draws out any thing to tedious 
length. 

9, A mathematical instrument for taking 
and measuring angles. 

Protra‘crion. x. s. [from protract.| The 
act of drawing to length. 

Those delays 

And long protraction, which he must endure, 
Betrays the opportunity. Daniel. 

As to the fabulous protractions of the age of the 
world by the Egyptians, they are uncertain idle 
traditions. Hale. 

Protracrive. adj. [from protract.] Dila- 
tory ; delaying; spinning to length. 
Our works are nought else 
But the proéractive trials of great Jove, 
To find persistive constancy in men. Shakspeare. 
He suffered their protractive arts, 
And strove by mildness to reduce their hearts, 
Dryden. 
Prorra‘cror.* n.s. [from protract.] A 
prolonger ; a delayer. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
PROTREPTICAL. adj. [mpolperiixss.] Hor- 
tatory ; suasory. 

The means used are partly didactical and pro- 
ireplical ; demonstrating the truths of the Gospel, 
and then urging the professors to be stedfast in 
the faith, and beware of infidelity. 

Ward on Infidelity. 

To PROTRUDE. »v. a. [protrudo, Lat.] 
To thrust forward. 

When the stomach has performed its office upon 


the food, it protrudes it into the guts, by whose 


peristaltick motion it is gently conveyed along. 
Locke. 


They were not left, upon the sea’s being pro- 
irnuded forwards, and constrained to fall off from 
certain coasts by the mud or earth, which is dis- 
Woodward. 
His left arm extended, and fore-finger protruded. 

Garlick. 
To thrust itself for- 


charged into it by rivers. 


To PRorRUDE. v.72. 
ward. 


If the spirits be not merely detained, but pro- 
trude a little, and that motion be confused, there 
Bacon. 
ProrTru sion. n.s. [ protrusus, Lat.] The 

act of thrusting forward ; thrust ; push. 

To conceive this in bodies inflexible, and with- 
out all protrusion of parts, we are to expect a race 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 

One can have the idea of one body moved, 
whilst others are at rest; then the place it deserted, 
gives us the idea of pure space without solidity, 
whereinto another body may enter, without either 
Locke. 
Prorrusive.* adj. [ protrusus, Latin.] 


followeth putrefaction, 


from Hercules his pillars, 


resistance or protrusion of any thing. 


Thrusting or pushing forward. 


Protu BERANCE. n. s. [ protubero, Latin.] 
Something swelling above the rest ; pro- 


minence; tumour, 


If the world were eternal, by the continual fall 
and wearing of waters, all the protuberances of the 
agés since have been levelled, 


earth would infinite 
and the superficies of the earth rendered plain, 


Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
Mountains seem but so many wens and unna- 


tural protuberances upon the face of the earth. 


PaRsO 


ProruBERANT. adj. [from protuberate.] 
Swelling ; prominent. 

One man’s eyes are more protuberant and 

swelling out, another’s more sunk and depressed. 
Glanville, Scepsis. 

Though the eye seems round, in reality the iris 
is protuberant aboye the white, else the eye could 
not have admitted a whole hemisphere at one view. 

Ray. 

To PROTU’BERATE. ». n. [ protubero, 

Lat.] To swell forward; to swell out 
beyond the parts adjacent. 

If the navel protuberates, make a small punc- 
ture with a lancet through the skin, and the waters 
will be voided without any danger of a hernia suc- 
ceeding. Sharp, Surgery. 

PROTUBERA’TION.* n. s. [ protuberatus, 
Lat.] Act of swelling out beyond the 
parts adjacent. 

Because of the protwberation or bunching out of 
the parastate. 

Cooke, Descr. of the Body of Man, (1615,) p. 206. 

Protuserous.* adj. [from protubero, 
Lat.] Protuberant. Not in use. 

The grasshoppers and capers are in their form 
and fashion, their substance and _ consistence, 
clean contrary one to another : the one being pro- 
tuberous, rough, crusty, and hard; the other, round, 
smooth, spongy, and soft. 

Smith on Old Age, p. 183. 
Pro’vaBLe.f adj. [from prove.] ‘That 
may be proved. Huloet. 

It is through argument provable. 

Chaucer, Rom. R. 5414. 
Pro’vaBiy.* adv. [from provable.] Ina 
manner capable of proof. Huloet. 


Pro’vanp.* 2. s. Provender, provision. 
Written also provant, and provend. See 
PROVENDER, 


PROUD.7 adj. [ppubde, or ppuc, Saxon. 
Dr. Johnson. — Su. Goth. prud, magni- 


ficent. Serenius derives the word from 
the verb pryda, to adorn ; Mr. H. Tooke, 
from ppucian, to grow proud. | 

1. Too much pleased with himself. 

The proudest admirer of his own parts might 
find it useful to consult with others, though of in- 
ferior capacity. Watts. 

2. Elated, valuing himself: with of before 
the object. 

If thou beest proud, be most instant in praying 
for humility. Wh. Duty of Man. 

Fortune, that with malicious joy 
Does man her slave oppress, 

' Proud of her office to destroy, 
Is seldom pleas’d to bless. Dryden, Hor. 

In vain of pompous chastity you’re proud, 
Virtue’s adultery of the tongue, when loud. 

Dryden. 

High as the mother of the gods in place, 


And proud, like her, ofan immortal race, Dryden. 

If it were a virtue in a woman to be proud and 
vain in herself, we could hardly take better means 
to raise this passion in her, than those that are now 
Law. 


used in their education, , 
3. Arrogant ; haughty ; impatient. 


The patient in spirit is better than the prowd in 
Eccles. vii. 8. 


spirit. 
A foe so proud will not the weaker seek. 


Milton, P. L. 
Proud Sparta with their wheels resounds. Pope. 


4, Daring; presumptuous, 
By his understanding he smiteth 
proud. 
The blood foretold the giant’s fall, 
By this prowd Palmer’s hand. 
The proud attempt thou hast repell’d. 


Milton, P, L. 


More. | 5. Lofty of mien ; grand of person, 
5 


15 


through the 
Job, xxvi. 12. 


Drayton. 
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He, like a proud steed rein’d, went haughty on, 
Milton, P. J 
6. Grand; lofty; splendid ; magnificent, — 
So much is true, that the said country of At 
lantis, as well as that of Peru, then called Co 
as that of Mexico, then named Tyrambel, we 
mighty and prowd kingdoms in arms, shipping, 
and riches. Bacon, New Atlan 
Storms of stones from the prowd temple’s height 
Pour down, and on our batter’d helmsalight, 
Dryden. 
The palace built by Picus vast and proud, = 
Supported by a hundred pillars stood. Dryden, — 


7. Ostentatious ; specious ; grand. 
I better brook the loss of brittle life, 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me, 
Shakspeare, 
8. Salacious ; eager for the male. 
That camphire begets in men an impotency uni 
yenery, observation will hardly confirm, and 
have found it fail in cocks and hens, which was a 
more fayourable tryal than that of Scaliger, when 
he gave it unto a bitch that was proud. Be 
Brown, Vulg. Err | 
9. [Ppybe, Sax. is swelling. | 
exuberant. 4 
When the vessels are too lax, and do not suffi- | 


fungus or proud flesh. 
This eminence is composed of little points called 
fungus, or proud flesh, Sharp, Surgery. 
Prov Dty.f adv. [from proud. ] > 
1. Arrogantly ; ostentatiously ; in a proud 
manner. \ 
He bears himself more proudly 

Eyen to my person, than I thought he would. 
Shakspeare. — 

Talk no more so exceeding proudly ; let no 
arrogancy come out of your mouth. 1 Sam, ii. 3 
Ancus follows with a fawning air ; ‘ 

But vain within and proudly popular. 
Proudly he marches on, and yoid of fear ; 
Vain insolence. 


2. With loftiness of mien. 
The swan 
Between her white wings mantling proudly row 
Milton, P. L. 
To PROVE.} v. a. [prover, old French 
prouver, modern; pporian, Sax. probo, 
Latin.] te 
1. To evince; to show by argument 
testimony. 
Let the trumpet sound, 
If none appear to prove upon thy person 
Thy heinous, manifest and many treasons, 
There is my pledge ; 1’ll prove it on thy heart, 
Shakspearés 
So both their deeds compar’d this day shall 
prove. Milton, P. L. | 
Smile on me, and I will prove, 
Wonder is shorter liv’d than love. ; 
If it prove any thing, it can only prove against 
our author, that the assignment of dominion to the 


Loci 


2. To try; to bring to the test. at 
Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. | 
1 Thess. v. 21- 
Wilt thou thy idle rage by reason prove? | 

Or speak those thoughts, which have no power 
moye ? : ~ Sandys 
3. To experience. aw 
Thy overpraising leaves in doubt _ 
The virtue of that fruit in thee first prov’d. 
Milton, 
4. To endure; to try by suffering or 


countering. ‘ D 


ne Delay not the present, but 
. Filling the air with swords adyane’d, and ¢ 
We prove this very hour. 
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Could sense make Marius sit unbound, and 
prove 
The cruel Jancing of the knotty gout. Davies. 

Well I deserv’d Evadne’s scorn to prove, 

That to ambition sacrific’d my love. Waller. 

Let him in arms the power of Turnus prove, 
And learn to fear whom he disdains to love. 

: Dryden. 
5. To publish according to the law of tes- 
taments, before the proper officer. 

The ancient manner of opening, publishing, or 
(as we call it) proving of wills before the magister 
census, is described by John Fabri. 

Spelman of Wills. 
To Prove. v. n. 
1. To‘make trial. 

Children prove, whether they can rub upon the 
breast with one hand, and pat upon the forehead 
with another. Bacon. 

The sons prepare, 
Meeting like winds broke loose upon the main, 
‘To prove by arms whose fate it was to reign. 
Dryden. 
2. To be found by experience. 

Prove true, imagination ; oh, prove true, 

That I, dear brother, be now ta’en for you. 

Shakspeare. 

All esculent and garden herbs, set upon the tops 

of hills, will prove more medicinal, though less 
_ esculent. Bacon. 
3. To succeed. 

If the experiment proved not, it might be pre- 
tended, that the beasts were not killed in the due 
time. Bacon. 

4. To be found in the event. 
The fair blossom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed,. 
And those pearls of dew she wears, 
Prove to be presaging tears. 
Milton, Ep. M. Winchester. 
The beauties which adorn’d that age, 
The shining subjects of his rage ; 
Hoping they should immortal prove, 
Rewarded with success in love. Waller. 

When the inflammation ends in a gangrene, the 
case proves mortal. Arbuthnot. 

Property, you see it alter, 
Or ina mortgage prove a lawyer’s share, 


Or in a jointure vanish from the heir. Pope. 


PRo‘VEABLE. See PRovastLe. 
Proveiror.f 2 x. s. [proveditore, Ital.] 
| PRoveDo’R:E, One who undertakes 


__ to procure supplies or provisions. 
+ __ They all love the major~domo, and look upon 
him as their parent, their guardian, their friend, 
| their patron, their proveditor. 
Bp. Taylor, Gr. Exempl. P. iii. Disc. 15. 
Can any one dare to make Him, who was no- 
thing but meekness, and lowliness, and humility, 
his proveditore for such things as can only feed his 
pride, and flush his ambition ? Sowth, Serm. ii. 104. 
__ The Jews, in those ages, had the office of pro- 
__ vedore. Friend. 
“Prove'ncrar.* adj. [ Provengal, Fr.] Of, 
_ or belonging to, Provence in France. 
fo The Provencal bards were in his [Richard the 
| First's] time in high request for the softness of 
_ their language, and the superior elegance of their 
compositions. 
Percy, Ess. on the Anc. English Minstrels. 
'PRo’venpeR.f n. s. [provande, Dutch ; 
Beene, Fr. Dr.. Johnson.—The old 
rench language has -also provender, 
which is the measure of the provende, or 
feed. Roquefort deduces this word 
| from the Lat. proventus; others from 
' prebenda, Lat. or from provideo. For- 
merly our word was provand, provend, 
and provant ; and signified not merely 
_ food for horses, but also provisions in 
VOL. III. 
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general. “ They [the people] have their 
provand only for bearing burdens.” 
Shakspeare, Coriolanus. “ Some pro- 
vend for Rosinante.’ Shelton, Transl. 
of Don Quixote, P. 3. ch. 12. “ One 
pease was a soldier’s provant a whole 
day, at the destruction of Jerusalem.” 
Beaumont and FI. Love’s Cure.] Dry 
food for brutes; hay and corn. 
Good provender labouring horses would have. 
Tusser. 
TI do appoint him store of provender ; 
It is a creature that I teach to fight. Shakspeare. 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave 
Wears out his time much like his master’s ass, 
For nought but provender. Shaks. Othello. 
Whene’er he chane’d his hands to lay 
On magazines of corn or hay, 
Gold ready coin’d appear’d, instead 
Of paltry provender and bread. Swift, Miscel. 
For a fortnight before you kill them, feed them 
with hay or other provender. Mortimer. 
Pro’ver.* ns. [from To prove.| One 
who shows by argument or testimony. 
Why am I a fool ?— Make that demand of the 
prover ; it suffices me, thou art! 
Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 


PRO'VERB. xn. s. [proverbe, Fr. prover- 
bium, Lat.] 

1. A short sentence frequently repeated 
by the people; a saw; an adage. 

The sum of his whole book of proverbs is an ex- 
hortation to the study of this practick wisdom. 

Decay of Chr. Piety. 

It is in praise and commendation of men, as 
it is in gettings and gains; for the proverd is true, 
that light gains make heavy purses ; for light gains 
come thick, whereas great come but now and then. 

Bacon, Ess. 

The proverb says of the Genoese, that they have 
a sea without fish, land without trees, and men 
without faith. Addison. 

2. A word; a by-word; a name or ob- 
servation commonly received or uttered. 

Thou hast delivered us for a spoil, and a proverb 
of reproach. Tob. iii. 4. 

To Pro’vers.* v.n. [from the noun. Dr. 
Johnson calls the active verb “not a 
good word,” which, however, is well au- 
thorized ; and takes no notice of the 
neuter.| To utter proverbs. 

All their pains taken to seem so wise in proverb- 
ing serve but to conclude them downright slaves ; 
and the edge of their own proverb falls reverse 
upon themselves. Milton, Art. of Peace between 

Earl of Orm, and the Irish. 

To Pro‘Vrers.} v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To speak proverbially. 

These wise clerkis that ben dede 
Have evir this proverbid to us young, 
That the first virtue is to kepe the tongue. 
Chaucer, Tr. and Cress. ili. 294, 

2. To mention in a proverb. 

Am I not sung and provert’d for a fool 
In every street; do they not say how well 
Are come upon him his deserts ? Milton, S.A. 

3. To provide with a proverb. 

Let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels : 
For I am prover’’d with a grandsire phrase ; 
Dll be a candle-holder and look on, Shakspeare. 

Prove’ RBIAL. adj. [proverbial, Fr. from 
proverb. | 

1. Mentioned in a proverb. 

In case of excesses, I take the German pro- 
verbial cure, by a hair of the same beast, to be the 
worst in the world; and the best, the monks’ diet, 
to eat till you are sick, and fast till you are well 
again, Temple, Miscell. 
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2. Resembling a proverb, suitable to a 
proverb. 

This river’s head being unknown, and drawn to 

a proverbial obscurity, the opinion became without 

bounds. Brown. 


3. Comprised in a proverb. 


Moral sentences and proverbial speeches are 
numerous in this poet. Pope. 


PROVE'RBIALLY. adv. [from proverbial. ] 
In a proverb. 

It is proverbially said, formic sua bilis inest, 
habet et musca splenem; whereas these parts 
anatomy hath not discovered in insects. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
To PROVI'DE.7 ». a. [provideo, Lat.] 


1. To procure beforehand ; to get ready ; 
to prepare. 

God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt- 
offering. Gen. xXii. 8, 

Provide out of all able men that fear God. 

Hx. xviii. 21. 

He happier seat provides for us. Milton, P. L. 

2. To furnish ; to supply: with of or with 
before the thing provided. 
Part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire, 
Milton, P. L. 

To make experiments of gold, be provided of a 
conservatory of snow, a good large vault under 
ground, and a deep well. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The king forthwith provides him of a guard, 

A thousand archers daily to attend. Daniel. 

If I have really drawn a portrait to the knees, 
let some better artist provide himself of a deeper 
canvas, and taking these hints, set the figure on 
its legs, and finish it. Dryden. 

He went, 
With large expence and with a pompous train 
Provided, as to visit France or Spain. Dryden. 

An earth well provided of all requisite things 
for an habitable world. Burnet, Theory. 

Rome, by the care of the magistrates, was well 
provided with corn. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

When the monasteries were granted away, the 
parishes were left destitute, or yery meanly pro- 
vided of any maintenance for a pastor. 

Swift, Miscell. 

They were of good birth, and such who, al- 
though inheriting good estates, yet happened to be 
well educated, and provided with learning. Swift. 

3. To stipulate; to make a conditional 
limitation. 
4. To treasure up for some future occasion. 

Your calmness does no after-storms provide, 
Nor seeming patience mortal anger hide. 

Dryden, Charles II. Coron. 
5. To foresee. A Latinism. 

Nor can I blame the wishes of those severe and 
wise patriots, who, providing the hurts these licen- 
tious spirits may do in a state, desire rather to see 
fools —than the wounds of private men, of princes, 
and nations. ~ B, Jonson, Fox, Dedic. 


6. To ProvinE against. To take mea- 
sures for counteracting or escaping any 
ill. 

Sagacity of brutes in defending themselves, 
providing against the inclemency of the weather, 
and care for their young. Hale. 

Some men, instructed by the lab’ring ant, 
Provide against th’ extremities of want. Dryden. 

Fraudulent practices were provided against by 


laws, Arbuthnot. 
7. To ProvipE for. To take care of be- 
forehand. 


States, which will continue, are above all things 
to uphold the reverend regard of religion, and to 


provide for the same by all means. Hooker. 
He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all he very well provided for. Shakspeare. 


A provident man provides for the future. Ralegh. 
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My arbitrary bounty’s undeny’d ; 

I give reversions, and for heirs provide. Garth. 

He will have many dependents, whose wants 
he cannot provide for. Addison. 

Proviven that. [This is the form of an 
adverbial expression, and the French 
number pourvu gue among their con- 
junctions ; it is however the participle 
of the verb provide, used as the Latin, 
audito hec fieri.| Upon these terms; 
this stipulation being made. 

If I come off, she your jewel, this your jewel, 
and my gold are yours; provided I have your 
commendation for my more free entertainment. 

Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

I take your offer, and will live with you ; 
Provided that you do no outrages. Shakspeare. 

Provided that he set up his resolution, not to 
let himself down below the dignity of a wise man. 

L’ Estrange. 

PRO’VIDENCE.} 2. s. [providence, Fr. 
providentia, Lat. ] 

1. Foresight; timely care; forecast ; the 
act of providing. 

Providence is [that] whereby a man not only fore- 
seeth commoditie and incommoditie, prosperitie 
and adversitie, but also consulteth, and therewith 
endeyoureth, as well to repell annoyance, as to at- 
taine and get profite and advauntage. 

Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 72. b. 

The only people, which as by their justice and 
providence give neither cause nor hope to their 
neighbours to annoy them, so are they not stirred 
with false praise to trouble others quiet. Sidney. 

Providence for war is the best prevention of it. 

Bacon. 

An established character spreads the influence 
of such as move in a high sphere, on all around ; 
it reaches farther than their own care and provi- 
dence can do. Atterbury. 

2, The care of God over created beings ; 
divine superintendence. Rarely used 
in the plural. 

This appointeth unto them their kinds of work- 
ing, the disposition whereof, in the purity of God’s 
own knowledge, is rightly termed providence. 

Hooker. 

Is it not an evident sign of his wonderful pro- 
vidence over us, when that food of eternal life, 
upon the utter want whereof our endless destruc- 
tion ensueth, is prepared and always set in such 
a readiness ? Hooker. 

Eternal providence exceeding thought, 

Where none appears can make herself a way. 
Spenser. 

Providence is an intellectual knowledge, both 
foreseeing, caring for, and ordering all things, and 
doth not only behold all past, all present, and all 
to come ; but is the cause of their so being, which 
prescience is not. Ralegh. 

The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and providence their guide. 

Milton, P. L. 

Though the providence of God doth suffer many 
particular churches to cease, yet the promise of 
the same God will never permit that all of them 
at once shall perish. Pearson. 

They could not move me from my settled faith 
in God and his providence. More, Div. Dialogues. 

There was a book written by the famous Dr. 
Jackson, Of the Signs of the Times: (he was a 
careful observer of providences ;) it was lent to 
some in his life-time; but since his death it can- 
not be retrieved, as the publisher of his excellent 
works complains. 

Worthington to Hartlib, (1661,) Ep. 5. 

3, Prudence; frugality; reasonable and mo- 
derate care of expence. 

By thrift my sinking fortune to repair, 

Though late, yet is at last hecome my care ; 
My heart shall be my own, my vast expence 
Redue’d to bounds,by timely providence. Dryden. 
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Pro‘vipEnt. adj. [ providens, Lat. ] Fore- 
casting ; cautious ; prudent with respect 


to futurity. 
I saw your brother, 
Most provident in peril, bind himself 
To a strong mast that liv’d upon the sea, Shaks, 
We ourselves account such a man for provident, 
as remembering things past, and observing things 
present, can, by judgment, and comparing the one 
with the other, provide for the future. Ralegh- 
First crept 
The parsimonious emmet, provident 
Of future. Milton, P. L. 
Orange, with youth, experience has, 
In action young, in council old; 
Orange is what Augustus was, 
Brave, wary, provident, and bold. Waller. 
A very prosperous people, flushed with great 
successes, are seldom so pious, so humble, so just, 
or so provident, as to perpetuate their happiness. 
Atterbury. 
Provipe NTIAL. adj. [from providence. ] 
Effected by providence; referrible to 


providence. 

What a confusion would it bring upon man- 
kind, if those, unsatisfied with the providential dis- 
tribution of heats and colds, might take the govern- 
ment into their own hands ! L’ Estrange. 

The lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, accord- 
ing to the course of nature, and yet they are made 
arguments of providence, nor are these things less 
providential, because regular. Burnet, Theory. 

The scorched earth, were it not for this remark- 
ably providential contrivance of things, would have 
been uninhabitable. Woodward, 

This thin, this soft contexture of the air, 

Shows the wise author’s providential care. 
Blackmore. 
ProvipENTIALLY. adv. [from providen- 
tial.| By the care of providence. 

Eyery animal is providentially directed to the use 
of its proper weapons. Ray on the Creation. 

It happened very providentially to the honour of 
the Christian religion, that it did not take its rise 
in the dark illiterate ages of the world, but ata 
time when arts and sciences were at their height. 

Addison. 
Pro’vipentLy. adv. [from provident. ] 
With foresight ; with wise precaution. 

Nature having designed water fowls to fly in the 
air, and live in the water, she providently makes 
their feathers of such a texture, that they do not 
admit the water. Boyle. 


ProvipeEr. n. s. [from provide.] One who 


provides or procures. 
Here’s money for my meat; 
I would have left it on the board, so soon 
As I had made my meal, and parted thence 
With prayers for the provider. Shakspeare. 


PRO‘VINCE-F 2. s. [ province, Fr. provin- 
cia, Lat. | 
1. A conquered country; a couhtry go- 
verned by a delegate. 
Those provinces these arms of mine did conquer. 
Shakspeare. 
Greece, Italy, and Sicily were divided into com- 
monwealths, till swallowed up, and made provinces 
by Rome. Temple. 
See them broke with toils, or sunk in ease, 
Or infamous for plunder’d provinces. Pope. 


2. The proper office or business of any 
one. 
I am fit for honour’s toughest task ; 
Nor ever yet found fooling was my province. 
Otway. 
Nor can I alone sustain this day’s province. 
More. 
*Tis thine, whate’er is pleasant, good, or fair ; 
All nature is thy province, life thy care. Dryden. 
’ Tis not the pretor’s province to bestow 
True freedom, Dryden, Pers, 
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The woman’s provice is to be careful in her 
economy, and chaste in her affection. Tatler. 
8. A region ; a tract. 
Over many a tract 
Of heaven they march’d, and many a province wide. 
Milton, P. L. 

Their understandings are cooped up in narrow 
bounds; so that they never look abroad into other 
provinces of the intellectual world, 

Watts, Impr. of the Mind. 

He has caused fortified towns and large provinces 
to be restored, which had been conquered long be- 
fore. Davenant. 

4, The tract over which the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the archbishop of York, 
extends. 

The said cause belongeth to the prerogative of 
the archbishop of that province. 

Const. and Canons Eccl. 92. 

Provi'nciaL. adj. [provincial, Fr. from 
province. | 

1. Relating to a province; belonging to a 
province. 

The duke dare not more stretch 
This finger of mine, than he dare rack his own ; 
His subject am I not, nor here provincial. Shaks, 

2, Appendant to the principal country. 

Some have delivered the polity of spirits, and 

left an account even to their provincial dominions. 
Brown, 

3. Not of the mother country ; rude; un- 
polished. 

They build and treat with such magnificence, 
That, like the ambitious monarchs of the age, 
They give the law to our provincial stage. Dryden. 

A country ’squire having only the provincial ac- 
cent upon his tongue, which is neither a fault, nor 
in his power to remedy, must marry a cast wench, 

Swift. 

His mien was awkward ; graces he had none; 
Provincial were his notions and his tone. Harte. 

4. Belonging only to an archbishop’s juris- 
diction; not cecumenical. 

A law made in a provincial synod, is properly 
termed a provincial constitution. dyliffe, Parergon. 

PRovi'NcIAL.} 2. s. [ provincial, Fr, from 
province. | 

1. A spiritual governour. 

Valignanus was provincial of the Jesuits in the 
Indies. Stilling fleet. 

2. One belonging to a province. 

All these — provoked all the tribes of the Bri- 
tains, provincials, allies, enemies, to a general in- 
surrection. Burke, Abr. Eng. Hist. i. 3. 

Provi/Nnciarism.* n.s. [from provincial.} 
Manner of speaking peculiar to a cer- 
tain district of a country. 

The inestimable treasure, which lies hidden in 
the ancient inscriptions, might be of singular ser- 
vice, particularly in explaining the provincialisms. 
Bp. of Llandaff, (Marsh,) Tr. of Michaelis, (1793.) 

Provincia‘Lity.* x. s. [from provineval. | 
Peculiarity of provincial language. 

That circumstance must have added greatly to 
the provinciality, and consequently to the unintel- _ 
ligibility, of the poem. Warton, Rowley Enq. p.46- 

To Provr'nciate. v. a. [from province. ] 
To turn toa province. A word not in 
use. y 

_ When there was a design to provinciate the whole 
kingdom, Druina, though offered a canton, would 
not accept of it. Howell, Voc. For 

To Provi'ne.} v. 2. [ provigner, Fr.) To 
lay a stock or branch of a vine, or any 
other tree, in the ground, to take root 
for more increase. 

PROVISION. x. s. [provision, Fr. provisio, 
Lat ] 6 
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1. The act of providing beforehand. 
Kalander knew, that provision is the foundation 
of hospitality, and thrift the fewel of magnificence, 
Sidney. 

9, Measures taken beforehand. 

Five days we do allot thee for provision, 
‘To shield thee from disasters of the world. Shaks. 
He preserved all points of humanity, in taking 
order and making provision for the relief of stran- 
gers distressed. Bacon. 
The prudent part is to propose remedies for the 
present evils, and provisions against future events. 
; Temple. 
Religion lays the strictest obligations upon men, 
to make the best provision for their comfortable 
subsistence in this world, and their salvation in the 
next. Tillotson. 
8. Accumulation of stores beforehand ; 


stock collected. 

Mendoza advertised, that he would valiantly 
defend the city, so long as he had any provision of 
victuals. Knolles, 

In such abundance lies our choice, 

As leaves a greater store of fruit untouch’d, 
Still hanging incorruptible, till men 
Grow up to their provision. Milton, P. L. 

David, after he had made such vast provision of 
materials for the temple, yet because he had dipt 
his hands in blood, was not permitted to lay a stone 
in that sacred pile. South. 

4, Victuals ; food ; provender. 

He caused provisions to be brought in. 

d Clarendon. 

Provisions laid in large for man or beast. 

Milton, P. L. 

Under whose chin nature hath fastened a little 
bag, which she hath also taught him to use as a 
store-house; for in this having filled his belly, he 
preserveth the remnant of his provision. Heylin. 

5. Terms settled ; care taken. 

This law was only to reform the degenerate 
English, but there was no care taken for the re- 
formation of the mere Irish, no ordinance, no pro- 
vision made for the abolishing of their barbarous 


customs. Davies on Ireland. 
To Provi'sion.* v. a. To supply with 
provision. 


Provrstonat. adj. [ provisionnel, Fr. from 
provision.| Temporarily established ; 
provided for present need. 

The commenda semestris grew out of a natural 
equity, that, in the time of the patron’s respite 
given him to present, the church should not be 
without a provisional pastor. Ayliffe. 

Provi'sionaLLy. adv. [from provisional. ] 
By way of provision. 

The abbot of St. Martin was born, was baptised, 
and declared a man provisionally, till time should 
shew what he would prove, nature had moulded 
him so untowardly. Locke. 

Provisionary.* adj. [from provision. | 
Making provision for the occasion. 

The preamble of the law, standing as it now 
stands, has the lie direct given to it by the provi- 
sionary part of the act. 

Burke, on American Taaat. (17'74.) 

PROVISO. n. s. (Latin: as, proviso rem 
ita se habituram esse.| Stipulation; cau- 
tion ; provisional condition. 

This proviso is needful, that the sheriff may not 
have the like power of life as the marshal hath, 

Spenser. 

__ Some will allow the chureh no further power, 
than. only to exhort, and this but with a proviso 
too, that it extends not to such as think themselves 
too wise to be advised. South. 

_ He doth deny his prisoners, 

But with proviso and exception, 
That we, at our own charge, shall ransom strait 
His brother-in-law. Shaks. Hen. IV. 


\ . . 
Provi'sor.* n. s. [Latin ; proviseur, Fr.] 
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1. A purveyor. — Cowel. 

2. One who sued to, and looked forward 
to, the court of Rome, for provision. 
The practice of such persons was pro- 
hibited, 42 Hen. III. : 

The kings had extremely abridged the papal 
power in many material particulars: they had 
passed the statute of provisors; the statute of pre- 
munire, &c. Burke, Tracts on the Popery Laws. 

Provi’sory.* adj. [ provisoire, Fr.] Con- 
ditional ; implying a limitation ; includ- 
ing a proviso. Notinuse.  Cofgrave. 

Provo’caBie.* adj. That may be pro- 
voked. 

An unsteady man, unmerciful, of a spirit easily 
provocable, and revengeful. 

Rawlins, Serm. at Worcester, (1770,) p. 8. 

Provocation. n. s. [provocatio, Lat. pro- 
vocation, Fr. | 

1. An act or cause by which anger is 
raised. 

It is a fundamental Jaw in the Turkish empire, 
that they may without any other provocation, make 
war upon Christendom for the propagation of their 
law. Bacon. 

Tempt not my swelling rage 
With black reproaches, scorn, and provocation. 

Smith. 

9. An appeal to a judge. 

A provocation is every act, whereby the office of 
the judge or his assistance is asked; a provocation 
including both a judicial and an extrajudicial ap- 
peal. Ayliffe. 

3. I know not whether, in the following 
passage, it be appeal or incitement. Dr. 
Johnson. — In the passage from Hooker, 
cited by Dr. Johnson, it is undoubtedly 
incitement. It was so used before Hooker 
wrote, and afterwards by.the excellent 
bishop Pearson. 

Though the study and Jabour were Leylande’s 
in collecting these noble antiquitees, yet was the 
first provocacyon thereunto king Henry’s, wyth the 
payment of all hys charges. 

Bale, Leland’s New Year's Gift, sign. K. 

The like effects may grow in all towards their 
pastor, and in their pastor towards every of them, 
between whom there daily and interchangeably 
pass in the hearing of God himself, and in the 
presence of his holy angels, so many heavenly ac- 
clamations, exultations, provocations, and petitions. 

Hooker. 

The great necessity of professing our faith, in 
that particular, appeareth several ways, as indis- 
pensably tending to the illustration of God’s glory, 
the humiliation of mankind, the provocation to 
obedience, the aversion from iniquity, and all con- 
solation in our duty. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1. 

Provo’cartive.* adj. [from provoke.] Sti- 
mulating ; inciting. 

No provocative verse ; 
Nothing but what Lucretia might rehearse. 
Cartwright on B. Jonson, Plays, &c. (1651.) 
The artificial and provocative articles of luxury. 
Skelton, Deism Revealed, Dial. 8. 


Provo'caTive. x. 5. [from provoke.] Any 
thing which revives a decayed or cloyed 
appetite. 

There would be no variety of tastes to solicit 
his palate, and occasion excess, nor any artificial 
provocatives to relieve satiety. Addison. 

PRovo’caTIVENEss. n. s. [from provoca- 
tive.| The quality of being provocative. 

Provo’catory.* x. s. [ provocatoire, Fr. 
from provoke.] A challenge. Cotgrave. 


To PROVOKE. ». a. [ provoquer, Fr. pro- 
voco, Lat. | 


PRO 


1. To rouse; to excite by something of- 
fensive ; to awake. 

Ye provoke me unto wrath, burning incense unto 
other gods. Jer. xliv. 8. 

Neither to provoke nor dread 
New war provok'd. Milton, P. L. 

To whet their courage, and their rage provoke. 

7 Dryden. 

I neither fear, nor will provoke the war. 

Dryden. 
2. To anger; to enrage; to offend ; to in- 
cense. 

Though often provoked by the insolence of some 
of the bishops, to a dislike of their overmuch fer- 
vour, his integrity to the king was without blemish. 

Clarendon. 
Such acts 
Of contumacy will provoke the Highest. 
Milton, P.L. 

Agamemnon provokes Apollo against them, 

whom he was willing to appease afterwards. Pope. 
3. To cause ; to promote. 

Drink is a great provoker; it provokes and un- 
provokes. Shakspeare. 

One Petro covered up his patient with warm 
cloaths, and when the fever began a little to de- 
cline, gave him cold water to drink till he pro- 
voked sweat. Arbuthnot. 

4. To challenge. 

He now provokes the sea-gods from the shore, 
With envy Triton heard the martial sound, 

And the bold champion for his challenge drown’d. 

Dryden. 

5. To induce by motive; to move; to in- 
cite. 

We may not be startled at the breaking of the 
exterior earth; for the face of nature hath pro- 
voked men to think of and observe such a thing. 

Burnet, Theory, 
To PRovO'KE. v.71. 
1. To appeal. A Latinism. 

Arius and Pelagius durst provoke 

To what the centuries preceding spoke. Dryden. 
2. To produce anger. 

It was not your brother’s evil disposition made 

him seek his death, but a provoking merit. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

The Lord abhorred them, because of the pro- 
voking of his sons. Deut. Xxxii. 19. 

If we consider man in such a loathsome and 
provoking condition, was it not love enough, that 
he was permitted to enjoy a being? Bp. Taylor. 

Provo’Ker. n.s. [from provoke. | 
J. One that raises anger. 

As in all civil insurrections, the ringleader is 
looked on with a peculiar severity, so, in this case, 
the first provoker has double portion of the guilt. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 
2. Causer; promoter. 

Drink, sir, is a great provoker of nose-painting, 

sleep, and urine. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Provo’KineLy. adv. [from provoking.] 
In such a manner as to raise anger. 

When we see a man that yesterday kept a hu- 
miliation, to-day invading the possessions of his 
brethren, we need no other proof how hypocri- 
tically and provokingly he confessed his pride. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
PRO’VOST. z.s. [pporayc, Sax. provost, 
Fr. provosto, Ital. prepositus, Lat. | 
1. The chief of any body: as, the provost 
of a college. 

He had particular intimacy with Dr. Potter, 

provost of Queen’s college. Fell, 
2. The executioner of an army. 

Kingston, provost marshal of the king’s army, 
was deemed not only cruel but inhuman in his 
executions. Hayward. 


Pro’vostsuir.f x. s. [ppofaycycipe, Sax.] 
The office of a provost. 
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C, Piso first rose, and afterwards was advanced 
to the provostship of Rome by Tiberius. Hakewill. 
That was as much in value, as my provostship [of 
Eton college] were worth at a market. 
} Wotton, Rem. p. 563. 
Prow. n.s. [proue, Fr. proa, Spanish ; 
prora, Lat.] The head or forepart of 
a ship. 

The sea-victory of Vespasian was a lady hold- 
ing a palm in her hand, at her foot the prow of a 
ship. Peacham on Drawing. 

Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prow, 
More fierce th’ important quarrel to decide. 

Dryden. 

PROW.} adj. [preux, old French; from 

probus, Latin, Our old word was preu, 

“ A worthy knyght, prew and hardy.” 

Hist. of K. Arthur, ch. 20.] Valiant. 
See also Prowesrt. 

Great ayd thereto his mighty: puissance 
And dreaded name shall give in that sad day: 
Where also proofe of thy prow valliance 
Thou then shalt make. 

Prowess. n. s. [ prodezza, Italian; prou- 
esse, Fr.] Bravery; valour; military 
gallantry. 

Men of such prowess, as not to know fear in 
themselves, and yet to teach it in others that should 
deal with them; for they had often made their 
lives triumph over most terrible dangers, never 
dismayed, and ever fortunate. Sidney. 

I hope 
That your wisdom will direct my thought, 
Or that your prowess can me yield relief. Spenser. 

Henry the Fifth by his prowess conquered all 
France. Shakspeare. 

Nor should thy prowess want praise and esteem, 
But that ’tis shewn in treason. Shaks. Hen. VI. 

Those are they 
First seen in acts of prowess eminent, 
And great exploits; but of true virtue void. 
Milton, P. L. 
Michael! of celestial armies prince ; 
And thou in military prowess next, 
Gabriel ! Milton, P. L. 
The vigour of this arm was never vain, 
And that my wonted prowess I retain, 
Witness these heaps of slaughter on the plain. 
Dryden. 

These were the entertainments of the softer na- 
tions, that fell under the virtue and prowess of the 
two last empires. Temple. 

Pro’west.f adj. [the superlative formed 
from prow, adj.] Bravest; most va- 
liant. 

They be two of the prowest knights on ground, 
And oft approved in many a hard assay, 

And eke of surest steel, that may be found: 
Do arm yourself against that day them to confound. 
Spenser. 

The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 

His daughter, sought by many prowest knights. 


Milton, P. L. 
To PROWL.F v. a. [Of this word the 
etymology is doubtful: the old diction- 
aries write prole, which the dreamer 
Casaubon derives from rpoadryjs, ready, 
quick. Skinner, a far more judicious 
etymologist, deduces it from proieler, 
a diminutive formed by himself from 
proier, to prey, Fr. Perhaps it may be 
formed, by accidental corruption, from 
patrol. | 
1. To rove over. 
He prowls each place, still in new colours deckt, 
Sucking one’s ill, another to infect. Sidney. 
2. To collect by plunder. 
By how many tricks did the pope prow/ money 
from all parts of Christendom ! 
Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 


PRO 


To Prowi.t v.n. To rove about in 
search of a thing; to wander for prey ; 
to prey; to plunder. 

Though ye proile ay, ye shall it never find. 
Chaucer, Chan. Yeom. Tale. 
The champion robbeth by night, 
And prowleth and filcheth by daie. Tusser. 
Nor do they bear so quietly the loss of some 
parcels confiscated abroad, as the great detriment 
which they suffer by some prowling vice-admiral 
or public minister, Ralegh. 
As when a prowling wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey. 
Milton, P.R. 
Shall he, who looks erect on heaven, 
F’er stoop to mingle with the prowling herd, 
And dip his tongue in gore ? Thomson. 

Prow.t.* n.s. [from the verb.] Ramble 
for plunder. A low colloquial expres- 
sion. 

Pro’wiER.t z.s. [from prowl.] One that 
roves about for prey. 

Subtle prowlers, pastors in name, but indeed 
wolves, Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 3. 
On churehyards drear, 
The disappointed prowlers fall, and dig 
The shrouded body from the grave. Thomson. 


PROXIMATE. adj. [ proximus, Lat.] 
Next in the series of ratiocination ; near 
and immediate: opposed to remote and 
mediate. 

Writing a theory of the deluge, we were to 
shew the proximate natural causes of it. 

Burnet, Theory. 

Substance is the remote genus of bird, because 
it agrees not only to all kinds of animals, but also 
to things inanimate; but animal is the proximate 
or nearest genus of bird, because it agrees to 
fewest other things. Watts, Logick. 

PROXIMATELY. adv. [from proximate.) 
Immediately ; without intervention. 

The consideration of our mind, which is incor- 
poreal, and the contemplation of our bodies, which 
haye all the characters of excellent contrivance ; 
these alone easily and provimately guide us to the 
wise Author of all things, Bentley. 

Pro‘xime. adj. [ proximus, Lat.] Next; 
immediate. 

A syllogism is made up of three propositions, 
and these of three terms variously joined: the 
three terms are called the remote matter of a syl- 
logism, the three propositions the prowime or im- 
mediate matter of it. Watts, Logick. 

Proximity. n.s. [ proximité, Fr. proximi- 
tas, from proximus, Lat.] Nearness. 

When kingdoms haye customably been carried 
by right of succession, according to proximity of 
blood, the violation of this course hath always 
been dangerous. : Hayward. 

If he plead prozimity of blood, 

That empty title is with ease withstood. Dryden. 

Add the convenience of the situation of the eye, 
in respect of its prowimity to the brain, the seat of 


common sense. Ray. 
I can call to my assistance 
Provimity, mark that! and distance. Prior. 


Must we send to stab or poison all the popish 
princes, who have any pretended title to our crown 
by the provimily of blood ? Swift, Miscell. 
| PRO’XY. n.s. [By contraction from pro- 

curacy. | 
1. The agency of another. 

2. The substitution of another ; the agency 
of a substitute ; appearance of a repre- 
sentative. 


None acts a friend by a deputy, or can be fami- 
liar by prowy. South. 


Had Hyde thus sat by proxy too, 
As Venus once was said to do, 
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The painter must have search’d the skies, 
To match the lustre of her eyes. Granville. 
3, The person substituted or deputed. 
A wise man will commit no business of import~ 
ance to a proxy, where he may do it himself. 
L’ Estrange. 
We must not think that we, who act only as 
their prowies and representatives, may do it for 


them. Kettlewell. 
Pro’xysuip.* x. s. [from prozy.| Office 
of a proxy. 


The two cases are so like: —the same corre- 
spondence and proayship between these spirits and 
their images; the same malice and opposition 
against faith and God’s ordinance. 

Brevint, Saul and Sam. at Endor, p. 394. 
Pruce. n.s. [Pruce is the old name for 
Prussia. ] Prussian leather. 
Some leathern bucklers use 
Of folded hides, and other shields of pruce. 
Dryden. 
PRUDE.f 2x. s. [ prude, Fr. Dr. John- 
son. — Menage remarks on prude, that 
Huet admitted it to be also a Saxon 
word; and derived it from the Lat. 
prudens. Menage himself derives it 
from provida: others, he says, from 
proba. The Saxon ppube or ppuct 
agrees with the character of a prude, 
as meaning proud, haughty, conceited : 
or, with Serenius, it may be referred 
to the Icel. prudr, decorous, modest ; 
the prude affecting to be such.] A 
woman over-nice and scrupulous, and 
with false affectation. 

The prude and coquette, as different as they 
appear in their behaviour, are in reality the same 
kind of women. The motive of action in both is 
the affectation of pleasing men. They are sisters 
of the same blood and constitution; only one 
chooses a grave, and the other a light dress. The 
prude appears more yirtuous, the coquette more 
vicious than she really is. The distant behaviour of 
the prude tends to the same purpose as the advances 
of the coquette ; and you have as little reason-to fall 
into despair from the severity of one, as to conceive 
hopes from the familiarity of the other. 

Tatler, No. 126, 

The graver prude sinks downward to a gnome, 
In search of mischief, still on earth to roam. Pope. 

Not one careless thought intrudes, 

Less modest than the speech of prudes. Swift. 
Pru DENCE. n. s. [ prudence, Fr. prudentia, 
Lat.] Wisdom applied to practice. 

Under prudence is comprehended that discreet, 
apt suiting and disposing as well of actions as 
words, in their due place, time, and manner. 

Peacham. 

Prudence is principally in reference to actions 
to be done, and due means, order, seasons, and 
method of doing or not doing, Hale. 

If the probabilities on the one hand should 
somewhat preponderate the other, yet if there be 
no considerable hazard on that side, which has 
the least probability, and a véry great apparent 
danger in a mistake about the other: in this case 
prudence will oblige a man to do that which may 
make most for his own safety. Wilkins. 


PRUDENT. adj. [ prudent, Fr. prudens, 
Lat.] 
1. Practically wise. 
The simple inherit folly, but the prudent are 
crowned with knowledge. Prov. xiv. 18. 
I have seen a son of Jesse, that is a man of war, 
and prudent in matters. 1 Sam. xvi, 18. 
The monarch rose preventing all reply, 
Prudent, lest from, his resolution rais’d 
Others among the chiefs might offer, 4 
‘ Milton, P. L. 
2. Foreseeing by natural instinct. ; 


PRU 


So steers the prudent crane 

-Her annual voyage. 
| PrupENTIAL. adj. [from prudent.)  Eli- 
gible on principles of prudence. 

He acts upon the surest and most prudential 
grounds, who, whether the principles, which he 
acts upon, prove true or false, yet secures a happy 
issue to his actions. South. 

_ Motives are only prudential, and not demon- 
strative. Tillotson. 

These virtues, though of excellent use, some 

_prudential rules it is necessary to take with them 
in practice. Rogers. 

| PRUDENTIALS. n.s. Maxims of prudence 
or practical wisdom. 

_ Many stanzas, in poetick measures, contain 
rules relating to common prudentials, as well as 
to religion, Watts. 

| PrupenTIA'Lity. n.s. [from prudential. ] 
Eligibility on principles of prudence. 

Being incapable rightly to judge of the pruden- 

tiality of affairs, they only gaze upon the visible 
success, and thereafter condemn or cry up the 
whole progression. Brown. 

PRuDE’NTIALLY. adv. [from prudential. | 
According to the rules of prudence. 

If he acts piously, soberly, and temperately, he 
acts prudentially and safely. South. 

Pru’pentLy. adv. [from prudent.) Dis- 

creetly ; judiciously. 

These laws were so prudently framed, as they 
are found fit for all succeeding times. 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Such deep designs of empire does he lay 
O’er them, whose cause he seems to take in hand ; 

And prudently would make them lords at sea, 
To whom with ease he can give laws by land. 

Dryden. 
Pru’prery.t 2.s. [from prude.]  Over- 
much nicety in conduct. 
: Whatever notion she may have of her perfec- 
- _ tion, she deceives her own heart, and is still in the 
state of prudery. Tatler, No. 126, 
What is prudery ? *Tis a beldam, 
Seen with wit and beauty seldom. Pope. 
| Pru’pisu. adj. [from prude.] Aftectedly 
grave. 
. I know you all expect, from seeing me, 
Some formal lecture, spoke with prudish face. 
3) Garrick. 
| To PRUNE.+ v. a. [of unknown deriv- 
' ation. Dr. Johnson. — Mr, Tyrwhitt, 
_ with great probability, deduces it from 
the Fr. provigner, (or prouigner,) origin- 
| ally meaning to take cuttings from 
| vines, in order to plant them out. 
Hence, he says, it has been used for 
| the cutting away of the superfluous 
shoots of all trees; which we now call 
pruning ; and for that operation which 
birds, and particularly hawks, perform 
upon themselves, of picking out their 
superfluous or damaged feathers. See 
also Menage: “Provigner de propagi- 
nare, qu'isidore explique “ flagellum 

Vitis, terree submersum, sternere.”’ Pro- 

_ vi. Les Angevins disent prouain. Our 
word has the forms of preen, proine, and 


prune. | 
1. To lop; to divest trees of their super- 
fluities. 
So lop’d and pruned trees do flourish fair. 
Davies. 


ey Let us ever extol 
His bounty, following our delightful task, 
To prune those growing plants, and tend these 
flowers. Milton, P.L. 
What we by day 
Lep overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, 


1 
Milton, P.L. 
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One night with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. Milton, P. I. 
Horace will our superfluous branches prune, 
Give us new rules, and set our harp in tune. 
Waller. 
You have no less right to correct me, than the 
same hand that raised a tree has to prune it. Pope. 


2. To clear from excrescences ; to trim. 
His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 
Shakspeare. 
Some sitting on the beach to prune their painted 
breasts. Drayton, Polyolb. S. 1. 

Many birds prune their feathers; and crows 
seem to call upon rain, which is but the comfort 
they receive in the relenting of the air, 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The muse, whose early voice you taught to sing, 
Prescrib’d her heights, and prun’d her tender wing. 

Pope. 
To Prune. v.n. To dress; to prink, A 
ludicrous word. : 
Every scribbling man 

Grows a fop as fast as e’er he can, 

Prunes up, and asks his oracle the glass, 

If pink or purple best become his face. Dryden. 
PRUNE. n. Ss. [ prune, pruneau, Fr. prunum, 

Lat.] A dried plum. 

In drying of pears and prunes in the oven, and 
removing of them, there is a like operation. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
PRU NEL. 2.8. [ prunella.] An herb. 
Ainsworth. 
PRUNE'LLO. 2. 5. 
1. A kind of stuff of which the clergymen’s 
gowns are made. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

The rest is all but leather or prunello. Pope. 
2. [Prunelle, Fr.] A kind of plum. 
Ainsworth. 
Pruner. z. s. [from prune.] One that 
crops trees. 
Lest thy redundant juice 

Should fading leaves, instead of fruits, produce, 

The pruner’s hand with letting blood must quench 

Thy heat, and thy exuberant parts retrench. 

2 Denham. 
Pruni‘Ferous. adj. [ prunum and fero, 

Lat.] Plum-bearing, 

Pru NincHook. 22. s. A hook or knife 
Pru'NINGKNIFE. used in lopping trees. 

Let thy hand ‘supply the pruningknife, 

And crop luxuriant stragglers. Dryden. 

No plough shall hurt the glebe, no pruninghook 

the vine. Dryden, Virg. 

The cider land obsequious still to thrones, 

Her pruninghooks extended into swords. Philips. 
PRU RIENCE.F | 2. s. [from prurio, Lat. 
PRU’RIENCY. { which is from uro, to 

burn; and that from the Gr. sip, fire. ] 

An itching or a great desire or appetite 

to any thing. Swift. 

Gratifying a certain pruriency of taxation that 
seems to infect his blood. 

Burke, Obs. on the State of the Nat. (1769). 
Pru’ rent. adj. [ pruriens, Lat.] Itching. 

Dr. Johnson has no other authority than 

the name of Ainsworth. I find the word 

in use in 1639, but in a passage not worth 
citing. 

The depravations of a prurient curiosity. 

Warton, Hist. E. P. iv. 68. 
Prurrcinous.} adj. [ prurigo, Lat.] Tend- 
ing to an itch. 

Their blood becoming pruriginous, and exalted, 
by the salt and corrupt diet, as it often does, pro- 
duces mange, scabs, and leprosies. 

Greenhill, Art of Embalming, (1705,) p. 164. 


PRURI'GO.* n.s. [Latin.] Itch. 
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A fever he had, but not of any acute kind; an 
unsufferable prurigo over all his body, with conti- 
nual tortures of the colon. 

Gregory, Posthum. (1640,) p. 102. 

To PRY. v.n. [of unknown derivation. ] 

To peep narrowly ; to inspect officiously, 
curiously, or impertinently. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 

Speak, and look back, and pry on ev’ry side, 
Intending deep suspicion. Shakspeare, Rich. IE. 

I pry’'d me through the crevice of a wall, 

When for his hands he had his two sons’ heads, 
Shakspeare. 

Watch thou, and wake when others be asleep, 

To pry into the secrets of the state.  Shakspeare. 
We of th’ offending side 

Must keep aloof from strict arbitrement ; 

And stop all sight holes, every loop, from whence 

The eye of reason may pry in upon us. Shakspeare. 

He that prieth in at her windows, shall also 
hearken at her doors. Ecclus. xiv. 23, 

We have naturally a curiosity to be prying and 
searching into forbidden secrets. L’ Estrange. 

Search well y 
Each grove and thicket, pry in every shape, 
Lest hid in some the arch hypocrite escape. Dryd. 

I wak’d, and looking round the bow’r 
Search’d ev'ry tree, and pry’d on ev’ry flow’r, 

If any where by chance I might espy 
The rural poet of the melody. 

Nor need we with a prying eye survey 
The distant skies, to find the milky way. Creech. 

Actions are of so mixt a nature, that as men pry 
into them, or observe some parts more than others, 
they take different hints, and put contrary inter- 
pretations on them. Addison. 

All these I frankly own without denying ; 

But where has this Praxiteles been prying ? 
Addison. 
Pry.* n.s. [from the verb.] Impertinent 
peeping. 

Secluded from the teazing pry 
Of Argus curiosity. 

Smart’s Poems, Mowers at Dinner. 
Pry'tnciy.* adv. [from prying.] With 
impertinent curiosity. 

Let it suffice we have the fact to terrify us, with- 
out examining too pryingly and solicitously into 
the reasons of so unparalleled a transformation, 

Biblioth. Bibl. (on Gen. xix. 26.) 1, 427. 
PSALM.} x. s. [pyalm, Saxon; psalme, 
pseaume, Fr. Wadrucg.] A holy song. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other books, the psalms do both more briefly con- 
tain and more movingly express, by reason of that 
poetical form wherewith they are written. Hooker. 

Sternhold was made groom of the chamber, for 
turning certain of David’s psalms into verse. 

Peacham. 

Those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing continually. Milton, Ode- 

In another psalm, he speaks of the wisdom and 
power of God in the creation. | Burnet, Theory. 

She, her daughters, and her maids, meet tuge- 
ther at all the hours of prayer in the day, and chant 
psalms, and other devotions, and spend the rest of 
their time in such good works, and innocent di- 
versions, as render them fit to return to their psalms 
and prayers, Law. 

Psa‘LMist. x. s.[ psalmiste, Fr. from psalm. | 
Writer of holy songs. 

How much more rational is this system of the 
psalmist, than the Pagans’ scheme in Virgil, where 
one deity is represented as raising a storm, and 
another as laying it, Addison. 

Psatmo'picau.* } adj. [from psalmody. | 
Psa’LMODICK. Relating to psalm- 
ody. 

The real design was — to accommodate every 
part of the service to the psalmodick tone. 

Warton, Hist. E, P. iii, 168. 


Dryden. 
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If queen Elizabeth patronized cathedral musick 
exclusively, she did not interdict psalmodical. 
Mason on Church Mus. p. 170. 
Psat'Mopist.* n.s. [from psalmody. | One 
who sings holy songs. 
It will be thought as fit for our lips and hearts 
as for our ears, to turn psalmodists. 
Hammond on the Ps. Pref. 
Psa’LMopy.{ n.s. [psalmodie, Fr. Waryo- 
d/a.| The act or practice of singing holy 
songs. 
The reverend posture of standing [is] assigned 
to this office of psalmody. 
Hammond on the Ps. Pref. 


Calvin, who had certainly less musick in his soul 
than Luther, rejected both vocal and instrumental 
harmony, and admitted only unisonous psalmody. 

Mason on Ch. M. p. 165. 
PsaALMO’GRAPHER-* n. 5. [barpocsand ypapo, 
Gr.] A writer of psalms. 

The psalmographer setteth him out, in the per- 
son of Salomon, to be of surpassing beauty, in the 
dignity of his form. 

Loe, Bl. of Bright. Beauty, (1614,) p. 52. 
PsALMO’GRAPHY. 7.8. [Wards and ypagu, 
Gr.] The act of writing psalms. 


Psa‘LTER.f 2. s. [pralvep, Saxon; psautier, 
Fr. W2Aljpuv.] The volume of psalms ; 
a psalmbook. 

The psalter shall be read through once every 
month. Com. Prayer, Ord. Pref. 

Psa’‘trery. 2.5. A kind of harp beaten 
with sticks. 

The trumpets, sacbuts, psalieries, and fifes, 
Make the sun dance. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Praise with trumpets, pierce the skies, 
Praise with harps and psalteries. 
Sandys, Paraph. Ps. 

The sweet singer of Israel with his psaltery, 
loudly resounded the benefits of the Almighty 
Creator, Peacham. 

Nought shall the psal’try and the harp avail, 
When the quick spirits their warm march forbear, 
And numbing coldness has unbrae’d the ear, 

Prior. 

PseuDo. n.s. [from wed8e.] A prefix, 
which being put before words, signifies 
false or counterfeit : as, pseudo-apostle, a 
counterfeit apostle. 

PsEu DocRArH.f | 7.5. False writing. 

PsEU’ DOGRAPHY. Cockeram. 

I will not pursue the many pseudographies in 
use, but shew of how great concern the emphasis 
were, if rightly used, Holder. 

Psu DoLoey. n. s. [rbevdorcyia.| Falsehood 
of speech. 

It is not according to the sound rules of pseu- 
dology, to report of a pious prince, that he neglects 
his devotion, but you may report of a merciful 
prince, that he has pardoned a criminal who did not 
deserve it. Arbuthnot. 

Psuaw.} interj. [Pish and pshaw, are the 
Sax. pzec, peecan, pronounced pesh, pesha, 
(a broad,) and are equivalent to the eja- 
culation trumpery! Mr. H. Tooke. See 
Pisu.] An expression of contempt. 

A peevish fellow has some reason for being out 
of humour, or has a natural incapacity for delight, 
and therefore disturbs all with pishes and pshaws. 

Spectator. 

Pso’as.* x, s. [xpsa, Gr.] A name given 
to two muscles of the loins. 

Pso’ra.* n. s. [bdpa, Gr.] The itch. 

PsycHoLo’GicaL.* | adj. [from psycho- 

PsycHOLO’GICK, logy.| Of or be- 
longing to the study of the soul. 

His deep ken into, the innermost recesses of the 
human heart; his psychologic knowledge and ex- 
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perience; his political genius, and the beauties 
of his full, bold, and often self-created diction, 
deserve great praise. 
Maty on the Germ. Writ. from Charlemagne, to 1780. 
Psycno’Locy.* n. s. [Wuxh, the soul, and 
aéyos, discourse, Gr.] Treatise on the 
soul; inquiry into the nature and pro- 
perties of the soul. 
Pra’RMIGAN.* n. s. [tetrao lagopus, Linn. 
tarmochan, Gael.| The white game. 
Dr. Jamieson. 

Ptarmigans are found in these kingdoms only on 
the summits of the highest hills of the highlands of 
Scotland and of the Hebrides; and a few still in- 
habit the lofty hills near Keswick in Cumberland. 

Pennant. 

Prrsan. n.s. [ ptisane, Fr. thocavy.] A 

medical drink made of barley decocted 
with raisins and liquorice. 

Thrice happy were those golden days of old, 
When dear as Burgundy the plisans sold ; 

When patients chose to die with better will, 
Than breathe and pay the apothecary’s bill. Garth. 

In fevers the aliments prescribed by Hippocrates 
were plisans and cream of barley. Arbuthnot. 

Protema’tcK.* adj. Belonging to the 
system of Ptolemy, the astronomer ; in 
which the earth is supposed to be fixed 
in the centre of the universe. 

It is not necessary, that he who looks with plea- 
sure on the colours of a flower should study the 
principles of vegetation, or that the Péolemaick and 
Copernican system should be compared before the 
light of the sun can gladden, or its warmth invi- 
gorate, Johnson, Rambler, No. 135. 

Prv ais. 2. s.[ ptyalisme, Fr. rlvedicpste. | 
Salivation ; effusion of spittle. 

Pry’sMAGOGUE. n. 8. [aidona and ayo] A 
medicine which discharges spittle. Dict. 

Pu’ssve.* adj. Full; plump ; fat. Usually 
spoken of corn or fruit, in opposition to 
fantome. A northern word. Grose. 
See also Craven Dialect, and Brockett. 


PUBERTY. x. s. [ puberté, Fr. pubertas, 
Lat.] ‘The time of life in which the two 


sexes begin first to be acquainted. 

The cause of changing the voice at the years of 
puberty seemeth to be, for that when much of the 
moisture of the body, which did before irrigate the 
parts, is drawn down to the spermatical vessels, it 
leaveth the body more hot than it was, whence 
cometh the dilatation of the pipes. Bacon. 

All the carnivorous animals would have multi- 
plied exceedingly, before these children that escaped 
‘could come to the age of puberty. Bentley, Serm. 

Puse scence. n.s. [from pubesco, Lat. ] 


The state of arriving at puberty. 

Solon divided it into ten septenaries ; in the first 
is dedentition or falling of teeth, in the second 
pubescence. Brown. 


: 1. The act of publishing ; the act of noti- | 
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fying to the world; divulgation; pro- 
clamation. ; 

For the instruction of all men to eternal life, it 
is necessary, that the sacred and saving truth of 
God be openly published unto them, which open 
publication of heavenly mysteries is by an excellency 
termed preaching. Hooker. | 

9, Edition; the act of giving a book to the 
publick. 

An imperfect copy having been offered to a 
bookseller, you consented to the publication of one 
more correct. Pope, 

The publication of these papers was not owing to 
our folly, but that of others. Swifts | 


Pusrrcity.* n. s. [publicité, Fr. from | 
publick.| Notoriety. Modern. 


PUBLICK.} adj. (public, publique, Fre | 
publicus, Lat. from populus, people; po- 
pulicus, poplicus, puplicus, publicus. See 
Ainsworth. See also To PusiisH.] | 

1. Belonging to a state or nation; not 
private. 

By following the law of private reason, where 
the law of publick should take place, they breed 
disturbance. Hooker. 

They have with bitter clamours defaced the 
publick service of our church. White. 

Of royal maids how wretched is the fate, 

Born only to be victims of the state ! 

Our hopes, our wishes, all our passions try’d 

For publick use, the slaves of others’ pride. 
Granville. 

Have we not able counsellors, hourly watching 
over the publick weal ? Swift. 


2. Open; notorious; generally known. 
Joseph being a just man, and not willing to 
make her a publick example, was minded to put 
her away privily. St. Matthew. 


3. General; done by many. 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound : 
Of publick scorn. Milton, P. L 


4. Regarding not private interest, but the 


good of the community. 

They were publick-hearted men, as they paid all 
taxes, so they gave up all their time to their 
country’s service, without any reward. Clarendon. 

All nations, that grew great out of little or no- 
thing, did so merely by the publick-mindedness 
of particular persons. South. 

A good magistrate must be endued with a pub- 
lick spirit, that is, with such an excellent temper, 
as sets him loose from all selfish views, and makes 
him endeayour towards promoting the common 
good. Atterbury. 

5. Open for general entertainment. 

The income of the commonwealth is raised on 
such as have money to spend at taverns and pub- 
lick houses. Addison. 


Pu’BLick. n.s. [from pudblicus, Latin; le 
publique, Fr.] 


Puse’scent. adj. [from pubescens, Lat.] 

Arriving at puberty. 
That the women are menstruent, and the men 
pubescent at the year of twice seven, is accounted 
a punctual truth. Brown. 


Pu’BLican.t 2.5. [publicain, Fr. from 
publicus, Latin. ] 
1. A toll gatherer ; a collector of taxes or 
tribute. 
As Jesus sat at meat, many pudlicans and sinners 
came and sat down with him. Matth. ix. 10. 
Behold there was aman named Zaccheus, which 
was the chief among the pubdlicans. St. Luke, xix. 2. 
2. A man that keeps a house of general 
entertainment. In low language. 
Pustica’tion.¢ x. s. [ publication, Fr. 
publico, Lat. ] 
13 


1. The general body of mankind, or of a 
state or nation; the people. 
Those nations are most liable to be over-run and 
conquered, where the people are rich, and where, 

for want of good conduct, the publick is poor. 
Davenante 

The publick is more disposed to censure than to 
praise. Addison 

2. Open view; general notice. 

Philosophy, though it likes not a gaudy dress, 
yet when it appears in publick, must have so much 
complacency, as to be cloathed in the ordinary 
fashion, Locke. 

In private grieve, but with a careless scorn ; 
In publick seem to triumph, not to mourn, 


Granvill 


In publick ’tis they hide, 
Where none distinguish. 


f 


PUB 


Pu’ BLICKLY. adv. [from pudlick. ] 

j. In the name of the community. 

This has been so sensibly known by trading’ 
nations, that great rewards are publickly offered for 
its supply. Addison. 

2. Openly ; without concealment. 

Sometimes also it may be private, communi- 
cating to the judges some things not fit to be pub- 
lickly delivered. Bacon. 

PusLick-He ARTED.* adj. Publick-spirited. 
See an example in the fourth sense of 
publick. 

PuBLICK-MINDEDNESs.* x. 5s. A disposi- 
tion to regard the publick advantage 
above private good. See an example 
in the fourth sense of pudlick. 


Pu siickness.f n. s. [from pudlick.] 
1. State of belonging to the community. 

The multitude of partners does detract nothing 
_ from each private share, nor does the puédlickness 

of it lessen propriety in it. Boyle. 
9, Openness; state of being generally 
known or publick. 

The publickness of a sin is an aggravation of it; 
~ makes it more scandalous, and so more criminous 
"also. Hammond, Works, i. 218. 
Pu'srick-spirireD. adj. [publick and spi- 

rit.| Having regard to the general ad- 
vantage above private good. 

Tis enough to break the neck of all honest pur- 
poses, to kill all generous and pubdlick-spirited 
motions in the conception. . LL Estrange. 

_ These were the publick-spirited men of their age, 
that is, patriots of their own interest. Dryden. 

Another publick-spirited project, which the com- 
mon enemy could not foresee, might set king 
Charles on the throne. Addison. 

It was generous and pudlick-spirited in you, to 
be of the kingdom’s side in this dispute, by 
shewing, without reserve, your disapprobation of 
Wood’s design. Swift. 

PUBLICK-SPY RITEDNESS.* x. s. [from pub- 
lick-spirited.| Regard. to the general 
advantage above private good. 

The spirit of charity, the old word for publick- 
spiritedness. Whitlock, Mann. of the Eng. p. 882. 

é The integrity and publick-spiritedness of his 
whole conduct. 
Delany, Rem. on Lord Orrery, p. 88. 


To PU’BLISH.} ». a. [publier, French; 
publico, Lat. Dr. Johnson. — Anciently 
puplish, in reference to its origin from 
populus. ‘See Pustickx. “ Joseph hir 
hosbonde, for he was a rightful man, 
wolde not pupplishe her.” Wicliffe, St. 

_ Matt. i.) 


1. To discover to mankind ; to make ge- 
~-nerally and openly known ; to proclaim ; 
‘to divulge. 
How will this grieve you, 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publish’d me? 
Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
His commission from God and his doctrine tend 
~ to the impressing the necessity of that reformation, 
- which he came to publish. 
4 Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Suppose he should relent, 
And publish grace to all. Milton, P. L. 
The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand. Addison, Spect. 


2. To put forth a book into the world. 

If I had not unwarily too far engaged myself 
for the present publishing it, I should have kept it 
by me. Digby. 

Pysuisuer, n. s. [from pudblish.] 


PDC 


1. One who makes publickly or generally 
known. 
Love of you 
Hath made me publisher of this pretence. 
Shakspeare. 

The apostle doth not speak as a publisher of 
a new law, but only as a teacher and monitor 
of what his Lord and Master had taught before. 

Kettlewell. 

The holy lives, the exemplary sufferings of the 
publishers of this religion, and the surpassing ex- 
cellence of that doctrine which they published. 

Aiterbury. 
2. One who puts out a book into the 
world. 

A collection of poems appeared, in which the 
publisher has given me some things that did not 
belong to me. Priov. 

Puce.* adj. [pucicus, Latin.} Of a dark 
brown colour: formerly puke. See PuKE. 


PUCE’ LAGE. n. s. [French.] A state 
of virginity. Dict. 

The trial of pucelage and virginity. 
Annot. on Brown’s Religio Medici, (1654,) § 10. 
The examen of pucelage, the waters of jealousy, 

&c. were very strict; and, to the same end, muni- 

cipal. Robinson, Endoxa, (1658,) p. 37. 
Pucx.t x. s. [perhaps the same with pug. 

Dr. Johnson. —It is the Icel. and Su. 

Goth. puke, spectrum, damon. See 

Puc.] Some sprite among the fairies, 

common in romances; a sort of mis- 

chievous hobgoblin or sprite. 

O gentle puck, take this transformed scalp 
From off the head of this Athenian swain. 

Shakspeare. 

They walk, about midnight, on great heaths and 
desart places ; draw men out of the way, and lead 
them all night a by way, or quite bar thern of their 
way: these have several names in several places : 
we commonly call them pucks. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 49. 

Turn your cloaks, 

Quoth he, for puck is busy in these oaks, 

And this is fairy ground, Corbet. 
Pu'cKBALt.j | n. s. [from puck, the fairy, 
Pucxrist. f a fairy’s ball.j] A kind 

of mushroom full of dust: Puckforst is 

still in use. 
Id choak, ere I would change 

An article of breath with such a puckfoist. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist. 

O, they are pinching puckfists / 

B. Jonson, New Inn. 

Those are pinching puckfoists, and suspicious. 

Beaum. and Fl, Love’s Pilgr. 

To PU'CKER.} v. a. [from puck, the 
fairy; as elflocks, from elves; or from 
poke, a pocket or hollow. Dr. Johnson. 

—- Serenius prefers the derivation from 

poke, (saccus, ) which is indeed most na- 

tural: “pucker'd together like a sachel.” 

See the first example.] To gather into 

corrugations; to contract into folds or 

plications. 

He fell down; and, not being able to rise again, 
had his belly puckered together like a sachel, before 
the chamberlain could come to help him. 

Junius, Sin Stigmatized, (1639,) p. 19. 

I saw an hideous spectre; his eyes were sunk 
into his head, his face pale and withered, and his 
skin puckered up in wrinkles. Spectator. 

A ligature above the part wounded is pernicious, 
as it puckers up the intestines, and disorders its 
situation, Sharp. 

Pu'cxer.* n.s. [from the verb. | 

1. Any thing gathered into a fold or pli- 
cation. Dr. Johnson uses this substan 
tive in his second definition of Rurr. 


PU.D 


| 2, Agitation; flutter; confusion. ‘“ What 


a pucker he is in!” Brockett’s N.C. 
Words. It is also a colloquial expres- 
sion in several parts of England. Dr. 
Jamieson likewise notices it as a Scot- 
tish word. 


PUDDER.?+ n.s. [This is commonly 


written pother. See Porner. It is de- 
rived by Lye from fudur, Icelandick, a 
rapid motion. Dr. Johnson. — Others 
from the French pouldre, poudre, dust. | 
A tumult; a turbulent and irregular 


bustle. 
Some fellows — would have kept a pudder. 
Beaum. and Fl. Scornf. Lady. 
They were able enough to lay the dust and pud- 
der in antiquity, which he and his, out of strata~ 
gem, are wont to raise, 
Milton, Apol. for Smectymnuus. 
What a pudder is made about essences, and how 
much is all knowledge pestered by the careless use 
of words ! Locke. 


To Pu'DDER.f v. n. [from the noun.] To 


make a tumult; to make a bustle; to 
rake. Sherwood. 

Mathematicians, abstracting their thoughts from 
names, and setting before their minds the ideas 
themselves, have avoided a great part of that per- 
plexity, puddering, and confusion, which has so 
much hindered knowledge. Locke. 


To Pu'ppER. v.a. To perplex ; to disturb; 


to confound. 

He that will improve every matter of fact into 
a maxim, will abound in contrary observations, 
that can be of no other use but to perplex and 
pudder him, Locke. 


PUDDING. 2. s. [ potten, Welsh, an in- 


testine ; boudin, Fr.; puding, Swedish. ] 


1. A kind of food very variously com- 


pounded, but generally made of meal, 
milk, and eggs. 
Salads, and eggs, and lighter fare 
Tune the Italian spark’s guitar ; 
And if I take Dan Congreve right, 
Pudding and beef make Britons fight. Prior. 


2. The gut of an animal. 


He'll yield the crow a pudding one of these 
days; the king has kiil’d his heart. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
As sure as his guts are made of puddings. 
Shakspeare. 


3. A bowel stuffed with certain mixtures 


of meal and other ingredients. 


4, A proverbial name for victuals. 


Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 
But eat your pudding, slave, and hold your tongue, 
Prior. 


/ : 3 ae 
Pu’ppine-Gross. n. s. [ pulegtum, Latin. } 


A plant. 


Pu’ppING-Ple. 2. s. [pudding and pie.] A 


pudding with meat baked in it. 
Some cry the covenant, instead 
Of puddingpies and gingerbread. Hudibras. 


Pu'ppING-SLEEVE.* 7. s. The sleeve of the 


present full-dress clerical gown. 
He sees, yet hardly can believe, 
About each arm a pudding-sleeve ; 
His waistcoat to a cassock grew ; 
And both assuim’d a sable hue, 
Swift, Baucis and Philemon. 


Pu’ppinG-TIME. n. s- [ pudding and time. | 
]. The time of dinner; the time at which 


pudding, anciently the first dish, is set 
upon the table. 


2. Nick of time; critical minute. 


Mars, that still protects the stout, 
In puddingtime came to his aid. Hudibras., 


PUE 
PUDDLE.} x. s. [from puteolus, Latin. 


Skinner ; from poil, dirt, eld Bavarian, 
Junius; hence pool. Dr. Johnson. — 
See, however, Poot. Welsh, pol ; 
Cornish and Sax. pul ; a ditch, a puddle. 
Anciently, the» word was sometimes 
podle, and poodle. “ A podle or slough.” 
Huloet.] A small muddy lake ; a dirty 
plash. 
The Hebrews drink of the well-head, the Greeks 
of the stream, and the Latins of the puddle. 
Bp. Hall. 
Thou did’st drink 
The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle 
Which beasts would cough at. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
A physician cured madmen thus: they were 
tied to a stake, and then set in a puddle, till 
brought to their wits. L’ Estrange. 
Treading where the treacherous puddle lay, 
His heels few up; and on the grassy floor 
He fell, besmear’d with filth. Dryden, Virg. 
Happy was the man, who was sent on an errand 
to the most remote street, which he performed 
with the greatest alacrity, ran through every pud- 
dle, and took care to return covered with dirt. 
Addison, Freeholder. 
Yo Pu’ppLe. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
muddy; to foul or pollute with dirt ; 


to mix dirt and water. 
As if I saw my sun shine in a puddled water, I 
cried out of nothing but Mopsa. Sidney. 
Some unhatch’d practice 
Hath puddled his clear spirit ;. and, in such cases, 
Men’s natures wrangle with inferiour things, 
Though great ones are the object. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 

His beard they have singed off with brand of fire, 
And ever as it blaz’d, they threw on hira 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair, 

Shakspeare, Com. of Err. 
The noblest blood of Africk 
Runs in my veins, a purer stream than thine ; 
For, though derived from the same source, thy 
current 
Is puddied and defil’d with tyranny. Dryden. 
To Pu ppLE.* vw. n. To make a dirty stir. 

Indeed I were very simple, if with Crabronius 
I should poodle in a wasp’s nest, and think to pur- 
chase ease by it ! 

Junius, Sin Stigmat. (1639,) Pref. 
Pu’ppiy. adj. [from puddle.] Muddy; 
dirty ; miry. 

Limy, or thick puddly water killeth them. Carew. 

Pu’ppock, or Pu'RrRock. n.s. [for pad- 
dock or parrock.| A provincial word for 
a smail inclosure. Dict. 

Pu'pency.} x. s. [pudens, Lat.] Modesty ; 
’ shamefacedness. 

A pudency so rosy, the sweet view on’t 
Might well have warm’d old Saturn. 

Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

Women have their bashfulness and pudency 
given them for a guard of their weakness and 
frailties. 

W. Mountague, Dev. Ess. P. I. (1648,) p. 147. 

Pupi‘city.f 2.5. [pudicité, Fr. from pudi- 
citia, Lat.] Modesty ; chastity. 

The sacred fire of pudicity and continence. 

, Howell, Lett. iv. 7. 

They broke the laws of all pudicity and honesty. 

Pagitt, Heresiograph. p. 11. 
Pur FELLOw.} See PEWFELLOW. 
PU’ERILE. adj. [ pueril, Fr. puerilis, Lat.] 
Childish ; boyish. 

I looked upon the mansion with a veneration 
mixt with a pleasure, that represented her to me 
in those puerile amusements. Pope. 

Purrr1ity. n.s. [ puerilité, Fr. from pueri- 
litas, Lat.] Childishness ; boyishness. 


PEUGE 


A reserve of puerility not shaken off from school. 

Brown, 

Some men imagining themselves possessed with 

a divine fury, often fall into toys and trifles, which 

are only puerilities. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

Pur’rperaw.* adj. [puer, child, and parvo, 

to bring forth, Lat.] Relating to child- 

birth: as, the puerperal fever. This is 

a modern term. Formerly we had puer- 
erial: but it has been unnoticed. 

With puerperial pain. 
Beaumont’s Psyche, (1651,) C. xvi. st. 5. 
Pu'er.t n.s. A kind of water-fowl. See 


PEWET. 
The fish have enemies enough; as otters, the cor- 
morant, and the puet. Walton, Angler. 


PUFF. x. s. [pof; bof, Teut. vetus, Kilian ; 
a blast which swells the cheeks ; puff; 
Su. Goth. ] 

1. A quick blast with the mouth. 

Their hope shall be as the giving up of the 
ghost, [in the margin, a puff of breath. ] 

Job, xi. 20, 

In garret vile, he with a warming puff 
Regales chill’d fingers. 

9. A small blast of wind. 

The Rosemary, in the days of Henry VII., with 
a sudden puff of wind stooped her side, and took 
in water at her ports in such abungance, as that 
she instantly sunk. Ralegh. 

The naked breathless body lies, 

To every puff of wind a slave, 

At the beck of every wave, 

That once perhaps was fair, rich, stout, and wise, 
Elatman. 

A puff of wind blows off cap and wig. 

LT? Estrange. 

Their fierce winds o’er dusky vallies blow, 
Whose every puff bears empty shades away. 

Dryden. 

With one fierce puff he blows the leaves away, 
Expos’d the self-discover’d infant lay. Dryden. 

3. A fungous ball filled with dust, called 
sometimes a puff-ball. 

4, Any thing light and porous: as, puff 
paste. 

He had the same antipathy to a candied orange, 
or a piece of puff-paste, as some have to a Cheshire 
cheese. Tatler, No. 255. 

5. Something to sprinkle powder on the 
hair. Ainsworth. 

6. A tumid and exaggerated statement or 
recommendation. 

T am really driven to it, as the puff in the play- 
bill says, ‘ at the desire of several persons of qua- 
lity !”” Cibber, Lett. to Pope. 

To Purr.} vn. [ boffen, Dutch.] 


1. To swell the cheeks with wind. 


2. To blow with a quick blast. 
Wherefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy South puffing with wind and rain ? 
Shakspeare. 
Distinction with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shaks. 
3. To blow with scornfulness. 
As for all his enemies, he puffeth at them. 
Ps. X. 5. 
Lest some should puff at these instances. 
South, Serm. i. 250. 
Some puff at these instances, as being such as 
were under a different ceconomy of religion, and 
consequently not directly pertinent to ours. South. 
It is really to defy heaven, to puff at damnation, 
and bid omnipotence do its worst. South. 
4. To breathe thick and hard. 
Seld-shewn flamens 
Do press among the popular throngs, and pu/f 
To win a vulgar station. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
The ass comes back again, puffing and blowing, 
from the chase. L’ Estrange. 


Philips. 


POSE > ; 


A true son of the church sa 


Came puffing with his greasy bald pate choir, "i 
Dryden. 
5. To do or move with hurry, tumour, or 


And fumbling o’er his beads. 


tumultuous agitation. 

More unconstant than the wind, who wooes 
Ev’n now the frozen bosom of the North, d 
And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping South, _ 


Shakspeare, 
Then came brave glory puffing by ie 
In silks that whistled, who but he ? p 
He scarce allow’d me half an eye. Herbert. 


6. To swell with the wind or air. % 
-A new coal is not to be cast on the nitre, till the 


detonation be quite ended ; unless the puffing mat- 


ter blow the coal out of the crucible. Boyle. 
To PuFF. v.a. “ 
1. To inflate or make swell as with wind: 
it has wp intensive. 


Have I not heard the sea, puff’d up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with sweat ? 


Shakspeare, 


Let him fall by his own greatness, 
And puff him up with glory, till it swell 
And break him. 


Denham, Sophy. 


Flattering of others, and boasting of ourselves, 


may be referred to lying ; 
and puff them up with self-conceit ;> the other to 
gain more honour than is due to ourselves. 
Ray on the Creation. 
2. To drive or agitate with blasts of wind, 
I have seen the cannon, : 
When it has blown his ranks into the air, 

And from his arm pugfd his own brother. Shaks, 
The unerring sun by certain signs declares, 
When the south projects a stormy day, 28 
And when the clearing north will puff the clouds 

away. Dryden, Virg. 
Why must the winds all hold their tongue ? 


the one to please others, 


; 
: 
1 


If they a little breath should raise, ie =! 


Would that have spoil’d the poet’s song, 
Or puff’d away the monarch’s praise ? 

I have been endeavouring very busily to raise a 
friendship, which the first breath of any ill-natured 
by-stander could puff away. Pope. 


Prior. 


3. To drive with a blast of breath scorn- 


fully. : 
I can enjoy her while she’s kind, 

But when she dances in the wind, 

And shakes her wings, and will not stay, 

I puff the prostitute away ; 

The little or the much she gave is quietly resign’d. 

Dryden. 

4. To swell or blow up with praise. 

The attendants of courts engage them in quar- 
rels of jurisdiction, being truly parasiti curie, in 
puffing a court up beyond her bounds for their own. 
advantage. Bacon» 


5. To swell or elate with pride. 


His looke like a coxcombe up puffed with pride 
Tusser. 
This army, led by a tender prince, ; 
Whose spirit with divine ambition puff’d, 

Makes mouths at the invisible event. 
f Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Think not of men above that which is written, 
that no one of you be puffed up one against another. 
1 Cor. iv. 6. 
Your ancestors, who puff your mind with pride, 
Did not your honour, but their own advance. 
Dryden. 

Who stands safest ; tell me, is it he 

That spreads and swells in puff’d prosperity ?— 
Pope. 
The Phzacians were so puffed up with their con- 
stant felicity, that they thought nothing impossible. 
Broome. 


Po’rrer. ns. [from puff] One that puffs. 
Pu'rrin. x. s. [puffino, Italian, mergas.] 


1. A water-fowl. ete 


v9 


ny 


PU'G 


. Among the first sort, we reckon the dipchick, 
murrs, creysers, curlews, and puffins. 


Carew, Surv. of Cornwail. 
9. A kind of fish. 


3. A kind of fungus filled with dust. 


Purrinarpce. n.s. A sort of apple. 
Ainsworth. 
Pou’FFiness.* 7.5. [from puffy.] State or 
quality of being turgid. 
Some of M. Voltaire’s pieces are so swelled with 
this presumptuous puffiness, that I was forced into 
abatements of the disposition I once felt to look 


upon him as a generous thinker. A. Fill. 
Pu rFINGLY.} adv. [from puffing. ] 
1. Tumidly ; with swell. Sherwood. 


2. With shortness of breath. 

Pu Fry.f adj. [from puff] 

1. Windy ; flatulent. 

; Emphysema isa light puffy tumour, easily yield- 
ing to the pressure of your fingers, and ariseth again 
in the instant you take them off. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

2. Tumid; turgid. 

Pass on, ye vain fantastick troop 

, Of puffy youths. Marston, Scourge of Vill. (1599. ) 

: Your puffy discourse is a heap of words without 

any weight. 

Hayward, Answ. to Doleman, (1608,) ch. 7. 

An unjudicious poet, who aims at loftiness, runs 
into the swelling puffy style, because it looks like 
greatness. Dryden. 

Puc.T nz. s. 

1. A sprite or hobgoblin. [puke, Icel. and 
Su. Goth. See Puck. ] 

Devils in Sarmatia — such as we pugs and hob- 

_- goblins call. 

j Heywood’s Hier. of Angels, (1635,) p. 574. 

2. A monkey. 

Upon setting him down, and calling him pug, I 
found him to be her favourite monkey. 
Addison, Spect. 

3. A small ugly dog. 

4, Formerly the word for a punk, a flirt, a 
trull. [piza, Sax. a girl; pugga, Su. Goth. 
Spegel’s Gloss. where it is rendered 
into the French saffrette, which Cotgrave 
translates into the English, pug, punk, 
&e. | 


‘Pu’acerep. adj. [perhaps for puckered.] 
Crowded; complicated. I never found 
this word in any other passage. 

Nor are we to cavil at the red puggered attire of 

_ the turkey, and the long excrescency that hangs 

_ down over his bill, when he swells with pride. 

| More against Atheism. 


“Pucu. inter}. [corrupted from puff, or bor- 
_ rowed from the sound.] A word of con- 
tempt. 
)Pu’cit. n.s. [pugille, Fr.] What is taken 
___ up between the thumb and two first 
| fingers. : Dict. 
| Take violets, and infuse a good pugil of them in 
| & quart of vinegar. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
| Pu’cirism.* x. s. [from pugil, Lat.] Prac- 
| tice of boxing, or fighting with the fist. 
“Puwciist.* x. s. [from pugilism.] <A 
_ fighter ; a boxer. 
/PUGNA’CIOUS.+ adj. [pugnaz, Lat.] In- 
clinable to fight; quarrelsome; fighting. 
Aristotle, with his pugnacious race, 
__ As idle figments stiffly them denies. 
We More, Song of the Soul, P. iv. st. 14. 
_ Were a furious, pugnacious pope, as Julius IT., 
_ apt to moderate an assembly called together for the 
| settlement of peace ? 
Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 
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Puena‘city.f n.s. [from pugnax, Latin.] 
Quarrelsomeness ; inclination to fight. 

I like better that entry of truth, which cometh 
peaceably with chalk to mark up those minds which 
are capable to lodge and harbour it, than that which 
cometh with pugnacity and contention. 

Bacon, Adv. of Learning, B. 2. 
Puisne. adj. [puis ne, French. It is com- 
monly spoken and written puny. See 
Pony. | F : 
1. Young ; younger ; later in time. 

If he undergo any alteration, it must be in time, 
or of a puisne date to eternity. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
2. Inferiour ; lower in rank. 

When the place of a chief judge becomes vacant, 
a puisne judge, who hath approved himself desery- 
ing, should be preferred. Bacon, Adv. to Villiers. 

3. Petty ; inconsiderable ; small. 
A puisne tilter, that spurs his horse but on one 
side, breaks his staff like a noble goose. 
Shakspeare, As you like it. 
Pur’ssance.} n. s. [ puissance, Fr. This 
word seems to have been pronounced 
with only two syllables. Dr. Johnson. 
— Not always so formerly: for though 
Spenser has repeatedly used it as a word 
of only two syllables, he has also evi- 
dently made it a word of three. Some 
of the poets of our own time have, I think, 
in puissance and puissant, affected this 
trisyllabical pronunciation.] Power; 
strength ; force. 

Greate ayd thereto his mighty puissaunce 
And dreaded name shall give in that sad day : 
Where also proofe of thy prow valiaunce 

The chariots were drawn not by the strength of 
horses, but by the puissance of men. 

Destruct. of Troy. 

Grandsires, babies, and old women ; 

Or past, or not arriv’d to, pith and puissance. 
Shakspeare. 

Look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the power and puissance of the king. 

* Shakspeare. 

Our puissance is our own ; our own right hand 
Shall teach us highest deeds, Milton, P. L. 

PUISSANT. adj. (puissant, Fr.] Power- 
ful; strong ; forcible. 

The queen is coming with a puissant host. 

Shakspeare. 
Told the most piteous tale of Lear 
That ever ear receiv’d; which in recounting 
His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life 
Began to crack. Shakspeare. 

The climate of Syria, the far distance from the 
strength of Christendom, and the near neighbour- 
hood of those that were most puissant among the 
Mahometans, caused that famous enterprise, after 
a long continuance of terrible war, to be quite 
abandoned. Ralegh, Ess. 

For piety renown’d and puissant deeds. 

Milton, P. L. 
PurssantLy. adv. [from puissant.] Pow- 
erfully ; forcibly. 
PUKE. z.s. [of uncertain derivation. | 
1. Vomit. 
2. Medicine causing vomit. 
To Pukz.f v.n. 
1. To spew; to vomit. 
The infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 
2. To sicken; to be disgusted. 

He sure is greasy-stomached that must pet, and 
puke, at such a trivial circumstance. 

Feltham, Res. ii. 2. 
Puxe.* adj. [pucicus, Lat. for picinus, of the 
colour of pitch, from picea. See pucice 


Shaks. 


Paw ef, 


uvee, black grapes of Friuli, &c. in Ains- 
worth.] Of a colour between black and 
russet. Huloet. Puce-coloured is now 
in use. ; 
Cloths — puke, brown-blue, blacks. 
Stat. 5 §& 6 Edw. VI, c. vie 
Puke stocking, caddis garter. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. I. 
Pu'Ker. n.s. [from puke.] Medicine caus- 
ing a vomit. 
The puker rue, 
The sweetner sassafras, are added too. Garth. 
Pu’LcuRITuDE.f n.s. [ pulchritudo, Latin. 
This word is very old in our language. | 
Beauty; grace; handsomeness; quality 
opposite to deformity. 
Persyng our hertis with thy pulchritude. 
Chaucer, Court of Love, ver. 613. 
Neither will it agree unto the beauty of animals, 
wherein there is an approved pulchritude. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Pulchritude is conveyed by the outward senses 
unto the soul, but a more intellectual faculty is 
that which relishes it. More. 
That there is a great pulchritude and comeliness 
of proportion in the leaves, flowers, and fruits of 
plants, is attested by the general verdict of man- 
kind. Ray on the Creation. 
By their virtuous behaviour they compensate the 
hardness of their favour, and by the pulchritude of 
their souls make up what is wanting in the beauty 
of their bodies. Ray. 


To PULE.T ». n. [ piauler, Fr.] 
1. To cry like a chicken; to whine like a 
young whelp. See Purine. Cotgrave. 
2. To whine; to cry; to whimper. 
To speak puling like a beggar at Hallomass. 
Shakspeare. 
To have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet in her fortune’s tender, 
To answer, I'll not wed. 
Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
Weak puling things, unable to sustain 
Their share of labour, and their bread to gain. 
Dryden. 
When ice covered the water, the child bathed 
his legs; and when he began this custom, was 
puling and tender. Locke. 
This puling whining harlot rules his reason, 
And prompts his zeal for Edward’s bastard brood. 


Rowe. 
Pu’tick. n. 5s. An herb. Ainsworth. 


Pu’ticose. adj. [ pulicosus, pulex, Latin.] 
Abounding with fleas. Dict. 


Pu'une.* nx. s. [from To pule.] The cry 

as of a chicken ; a kind of whine. 
Let the songs be loud and cheerful, and not 
chirpings or pulings. Bacon. 
Pu'tinety.* adv. [from puling.] With 

whining ; with complaint. 
I do not long to have 

My sleep ta’en from me, and go pulingly, 
Like a poor wench [who] had lost her market- 
money. Beaum. and Fl. Captain. 


Pu'tiot. z.s. Anherb. Ainsworth. 
To PULL. v.a. [pullan, Saxon. ] 


1. To draw violently towards one: op- 
posed to push, which is to drive from 
one. 

What they seem to offer us with the one hand, 
the same with the other they pullback. Hooker. 
He put forth his hand, and pulled the dove in. 
Gen, vili. 9. 
His hand which he put forth dried up, so that 
he could not pull it in again. 1 Kings, xiii. 4, 
FE 
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Pull them out like sheep for the slaughter, and 
prepare them for the day of slaughter. 

Jer. vii. 11. 

They pulled away the shoulder and stopped their 
ears. Zech. 

Til fortune never crushed that man, whom good 
fortune deceived not ; I therefore haye counselled 
my friends to place all things she gave them so, as 
she might take them from them, not pull them. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
2. To draw forcibly: commonly with on 
or off, or some other particle. 

He was not so desirous of wars, as without just 
cause of his own to pull them upon him. Hayward. 

A boy came in great hurry to pull off my boots. 

Swift. 
3. To pluck; to gather. 

When bounteous Autumn rears his head, 

He joys to pull the ripen’d pear. Dryden. 

Flax pulled in the bloom, will be whiter and 
stronger than if let stand till the seed is ripe. 

Mortimer. 
4. To tear; to rend. 

He hath turned aside my ways, and pulled me 

in pieces; he hath made me desolate. Lam. iii. 2. 
5. To Putt down. To subvert; to de- 
molish. : 

Although it was judged in form of a statute, 
that he should be banished, and his whole estate 
confiscated, and his houses pulled down, yet his 
case even then had no great blot cf ignominy. 

Bacon. 

Tn political affairs, as well as mechanical, it is 
far easier to pull down than build up; for that 
structure, which was above ten summers a build- 
ing, and that by no mean artists, was destroyed in 
a moment. Howell, Voc. For. 

When God is said to build or pull down, ’tis not 
to be understood of an house; God builds and 
unbuilds worlds, Burnet. 

6. To Putt down. To degrade. 

He begs the gods to turn blind fortune’s wheel, 

To raise the wretched, and pull down the proud. 
Roscommon. 

What title has this queen but lawless force ? 
And force must pull her down. Dryden. 

They may be afraid to pull down ministers and 
favourites grown formidable. Davenant. 

7. To Putt up. To extirpate; to eradi- 
cate. 

What censure, doubting thus of innate princi- 
ples, I may deserve from men, who will be apt to 
call it pulling wp the old foundations of knowledge, 
I cannot tell; I persuade myself, that the way I 
have pursued, being conformable to truth, lays 
those foundations surer. Locke. 

Puxv. n. s. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of pulling. 

I awaked with a violent puld upon the ring, 
which was fastened at the top of my box. 

Swift, Gulliv. Trav. 
4. Contest; struggle. 

This wrestling pull between Corineus and Gog- 

magog is reported to have befallen at Dover. 

Carew. 
3. Pluck; violence suffered. 
Duke of Glo’ster, scarce himself, 

That bears so shrewd a maim; two pulls at once ; 

His lady banish’d, and a limb lopt off. Shaks. 
PuLLBAcK.* n. s. [ pull and back.| That 

which keeps back; a restraint. 

To run on in despite of the revulsions and pull- 
backs of such remoras, aggravates our trangres- 
sions. Brown, Chr. Mor. iii. 10. 

We find so many pullbacks within us, so many 
strong and stubborn ayersions to our good inclin- 
ations. Scott, Chr. Life, P.i, ch. 3. 

Pu’LLEN.f x. s. [pulain, old Fr. Dr. 
Johnson. — See Putter. Pullen or 
pullain, is still our northern word, and is 
old in our language, though Dr. John- 


PUL 
son could find no other authority for it | P 
than the name of Bailey.] Poultry. 
What have you to do with pullen or partridge ? 
Beaum.and Fl. Love’s Cure. 
Search their houses, and you shall find no butter 
salted up against winter, no powdering tub, no 
pullein in the rickbarton, no flesh in the pot or at 
the spit. Heylin, Descr. of France. 
Puier.t x. s. [from pull.] 
1. One that pulls. 
Shameless Warwick, peace ! 
Proud setter up and puller down of kings. Shaks. 
9, That which draws forcibly ; an inciter. 
Up comes a service of shoeing-horns of all sorts ; 
as rashers on the coals, red herrings, a gammon of 
bacon, caveary, anchovies, and abundance of such 
pullers on! And then begin the full pots to go 
round about the table, and the empty against the 
walls! Junius, Sin Stigmat. (1639,) p. 270. 
PULLET.f 7. 5. [poulet, Fr. from poule ; 
whence our Poutt. “ Ces mots vien- 
nent du Latin pullus, fait du Gree maass, 
qui signifie en général le petit d’un 
animal, et particuliérement un poulazn, 
un jeune cheval. Les Latins ont étendu 
cette signification aux petits des Oiseau, 
et méme aux rejetons des arbres.” Morin 
in V. Poutz.] A young hen. 
Brew mea pottle of sack finely. 
— With eggs, sir? 
— Simple of itself; Pll no pullet sperm in my 
brewage. Shakspeare. 
I felt a hard tumour on the right side, the big- 
ness of a pullet’s egg. Wiseman, Surgery. 
They died not because the pullets would not 
feed, but because the devil foresaw their death, he 1 
contrived that abstinence in them. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Pu'iiey. x. s. [poulié, Fr.] A small 
wheel turning on a pivot, with a furrow 
on its outside in which a rope runs. 
Nine hundred of the strongest men were em- 
ployed to draw up these cords by many pulleys 
fastened on the poles, and, in three hours, I was 
raised and slung into the engine. Swift. 
Here puilics make the ponderous oak ascend. 
Gay. 
To PULLULATE.} v.12. [pullulo, Lat. 
pulluler, Fy. This is an old word in our 
language, though given by Dr. Johnson 
without any authority or example.] To 
germinate ; to bud. 


Ee 


PULMONICK.* 7. 5S. 


2. 
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U'LMONARY. 8. [ pulmonaire, Fr. pul-— 
monaria, Lat.) The herb lungwort. 
Ainsworth. 
utmo’Nick. adj. [ pulmo, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the lungs. : 
An ulcer of the lungs may be a cause of pulme- 
nick consumption, or consumption of the lungs. 
Harvey. 
Cold air, by its immediate contact with the sur- 
face of the lungs, is capable of producing defluxions 
upon the lungs, ulcerations, and all sorts of pul- 
monick consumptions, Arbuthnot. 
One affected with a 
disorder of the lungs. 
Pulmonicks are subject to consumptions, and — 
the old to asthmas. Arbuthnot. 


PULP. n. s. [ pulpa, Lat. pulpe, Fr.] 
il 


Any soft mass. 
The jaw bones have no marrow severed, but @ 


little pulp of marrow diffused. Bacon, Nat. Hish 


The soft part of fruit; the part of fruit 
distinct from the seeds and rind. 

The savoury pulp they chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream. 

Milton, P. L. 

Besides this use of the pulp or pericarpium, for 

the guard of the seed, it serves also, by a secondary 

intension, for the sustenance of man and other 


animals. Ray. 
The grub 

Oft unobsery’d invades the vital core, 

Pernicious tenant! and her secret cave 

Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 

Ceaseless. Philips. 


Putrit. x. s. [pulpitum, Lat. pulpitre, 


pupitre, Fr.] 


. A place raised on high, where a speaker 


stands. 
Produce his body to the market-place, 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. ; 
Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 


2. The higher desk in the church, where 


the sermon is pronounced: distinct 
from the lower desk where prayers are — 
read. 

We see on our theatres, the examples of vice 
rewarded, yet it ought not to be an argument 
against the art, any more than the impieties of the 
pulpit in the late rebellion. Drylene 

Sir Roger has given a handsome pulpit cloth, 
and railed in the communion-table. 

Addison, Spect. 

Bishops were not wont to preach out of the 


Money is but as drugs and lenitive ointments, pulpit. Ayliffe. 
to mitigate the swellings and diseases of the body, Pulpits their sacred satire learn’d to spare, 
whose moet yemaineth still within, and pullulateth And yice admir’d to find a flatterer there. Pope. 
again, after the same or some other manner: but / ; _ 
wisdom is a spirit incorporated into the radical Ee 2 all Bai 1 Lpowipeus, Freie 
humour, giving health, strength, and life to the Breve: ro ee p-| ons PaPPye 
body, to extirpate the roots of all diseases. Witl ais rodatieals a penies sg 

Granger on Ecclesiastes, (1621,) p. 175. ith gold irradiate, and vermillion shines. a 

Which would have stifled the pullulating evil. % Phila 

Warburton, All. of Ch. and State, (1736,) p. 135. Pu DPOUSNESS. Te S- [from pulpous. | The 
Puttuta’rion.* 2x. s. [from pullulate.] quality of being pulpous. 


The act of budding or growing. 
These were the generations or pullulations of 
the heavenly and earthly nature. 
More, Conj. Cabb. (1658,) p- 64. 
What has the appearance of vice in its first pul- 
lulations. Phil. Lett. on Physiog. (1751,) p. 148. 


PULMONARY. adj. [from pulmo, Lat.] 
Belonging to the lungs. 

Often these unhappy sufferers, for want of 
sufficient vigour and spirit to carry on the animal 
regimen, drop into a true pulmonary consumption. 

Blackmore. 

The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery 

is but small in respect to that of the heart. 
Arbuthnot, 


Pu’ LSATILE.* 


Pury. adj. [from pulp.j| Soft; pappy- 


‘ In the walnut and plums is a thick pulpy cover- 
ing, then a hard shell, within which is the seed. ~ 
Ray on the Creation. 
Putrefaction destroys the specifick difference of 
one vegetable from another, converting them into 
a pulpy substance of an animal nature. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
adj. ( pulsatil, French; 
pulsatilis, Lat.] That may be struck or 
beaten: as, a pulsatile instrument, that is, 
a drum, tabor, psaltery, &c. made to 
sound by beating them with the hand, or 
a a small stick; or with a hammer, as 
eus, 


Pursa’tor. x. s. [from pulso, Lat. ] 


2. Oscillation ; 


PUL 


The rattle, among the ancients, is a musical | 
instrument of the pulsatile kind. 
Mus. Dict. (1769,) p. 194. 


Putsa’rion. n. s. [ pulsation, Fr. pulsatio, 


from pulso, Lat.] The act of beating or 
moving with quick strokes against any 
thing opposing. 
This original of the left vein was thus contrived, 
to avoid the pulsation of the great artery. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
These commotions of the mind and body op- 
press the heart, whereby it is choaked and ob- 
structed in its pulsation. Harvey. 


A 
striker; a beater. 


Pu'tsatory.* adj. [from pulsation.] Beat- 


ing like the pulse. 

An inward, pungent, and pulsatory ache within 
the skull, somewhat lower than the place of his 
hurt. | Wotton, Rem. p. 418. 


PULSE. 2. s. [ pulsus, Lat. ] 
1. The motion of an artery as the blood Is 


driven through it by the heart, and as it 
is perceived by the touch. 
Pulse is thus accounted for: when 


* the left ventricle of the heart contracts, 


and throws its blood into the great 
artery, the blood in the artery is not 
only thrust forward towards the ex- 
tremities, but the channel of the artery 
is likewise dilated ; when the impetus of 
the blood against the sides of the artery 
ceases; that is, when the left ventricle 
ceases to contract, then the spiral fibres 
of the artery, by their natural elasticity, 
return again to their former state, and 
contract the channel of the artery, till 
it is again dilated by the diastole of 
the heart; this diastole of the artery 
is called its pulse, and the time the 
spiral fibres are returning to their natu- 
ral state, is the distance between two 
pulses : this pulse is in all the arteries of 
the body at the same time; an high 
pulse is either vehement or strong, but if 
the dilatation of the artery does not rise 
to its usual height, it is called a low or 
weak pulse; but if between its dilatations 
there passes more time than usual, it is 
called a slow pulse: again, if the coats 
of an artery feel harder than usual from 
any cause whatsoever, it is called an 
hard pulse ; but if by any contrary cause 
they are softer, then it is called a soft 
pulse. Quincy. 


Think you, I bear the shears of destiny ? 


Have I commandment on the pulse of life ? Shaks. | 


The prosperity of the neighbour kingdoms is 
Not inferior to that of this, which, according to the 
__ pulse of states, is a great diminution of their health. 
Clarendon. 

My body is from all diseases free ; 
My temperate pulse does regularly beat. Dryden, 
If one drop of blood remain in the heart at 
every pulse, those, in many pulses, will grow to a 
considerable mass, Arbuthnot. 
vibration; alternate ex- 
pansion and contraction; alternate ap- 

proach and recession. 

_ The yibrations.or pulses of this medium, that 
‘they may cause the alternate fits of easy trans- 
Mission and easy reflexion, must be swifter than 
light, and by consequence above seven hundred 
thousand times swifter than sounds. Newton. 

3. Lo feel one’s Purse. To try or know. 

one’s mind artfully. 


PeueM 


4. [from pull.) Leguminous plants ; plants 


not reaped but pulled or plucked. 
With Elijah he partook, 
Or asa guest with Daniel at his pulse. 
Milton, P. R. 
Mortals, from your fellows’ blood abstain ! 
While corn and pulse by nature are bestow’d. 


Dryden. 
Tares are as advantageous to land as other 
pulses. Mortimer. 


To Puss. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
beat as the pulse. 

The heart, when separated wholly from the body 
in some animals, continues still to pulse for a con- 
siderable time. Ray. 

To Puusr.* v.a. [from the noun.] To 
drive, as the pulse is driven. See Purser. 

It must — thereby be brought into the left ven- 
tricle of the heart, where again it is with violence 
pulsed forth into the aorta. 


Smith on Old Age, (1666,) p. 233. 


Putsi'ricx.* adj. [ pulsus and facio, Lat. | 


Moving or exciting the pulse. 

Upon whatsoever instruments the pudlsifick fa- 
culty is exercising itself, they are all here intended 
by the wheel; for they are they, and they only, 
that carry off the blood from the fountain, and 
force it from the center of the body to the circum- 
ference. Smith on Old Age, p. 242. 

Puusron. xs. [from pulsus, Lat.] The 
act of driving or of forcing forward: in 
opposition to suction or traction. 

Admit it might use the motion of pulsion, yet 
it could never that of attraction. More, Div. Dial. 

By attraction we do not here understand what 
is properly, though vulgarly, called so, in the 
operations of drawing, sucking, pumping, &c. 
which is really pulsion and trusion. 

Bentley, Serm. 7. 
PuLtise.* n.s. (Lat. pultis.| A poultice. 
Pultises made of green herbs, 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 380. 
He, squeezing out 
The juice, and mingling it with cent’ry-root 
And plantain-leaf, thereof a pultise made. 
Fanshaw, Tr. of Pastor Fido. 
Pu/LvERABLE. adj. [from pulveris, Lat.] 
Possible to be reduced to dust. 

In making the first ink, I could by filtration 
separate a pretty store of a black pulverable sub- 
stance that remained in the fire. Boyle on Colours. 

To Pu LVERATE.* ». a. [from pulveris, 
Lat.] To beat into powder. Cockeram. 


PULVERIZA’TION. ”. 8. [from pulverize. ] 
The act of powdering; reduction to 
dust or powder. 


To PU’/LVERIZE. v. a. [from pulveris, 
Lat. pulveriser, Fr.] _To reduce to 
powder; to reduce to dust. 

If the experiment be carefully made, the whole 
mixture will shoot into fine crystals, that seem to 
be of an uniform substance, and are consistent 
enough to be even brittle, and to endure to be pul- 
verized and sifted. Boyle. 

PuLveE/RULENCE. 7. s. [ pulverulentia, Lat.] 
Dustiness ; abundance of dust. 

Pu'tvit. n.s. [pulvillum, Lat.] Sweet- 
scented powder. 

The toilette, nursery of charms, . 
Completely furnish’d with bright beauty’s arms, 
The patch, the powder-box, puévil, perfumes. 
Gay. 

To Pu‘ivit. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
sprinkle with perfumes in powder. 

Haye you puluilled the coachman and postillion, 
that they may not stink of the stable? 

Congreve, Way of the World. 

Pumice. x. s. [pumex, pumicis, Lat. Dr, 


Pu’MMEL. 7. 5. 
PUMP.+ x. s. [pompe, Dutch and French. 


To Pump. v.n. [pompen, Dutch.] 


Py UEM 


repeatedly writes this word pumie, but 
Dr. Johnson converted it into pumice: 
‘* Pumie stones I hastly hent and threw.” 
Shep. Cal. March.] 

The pumice is evidently a slag or cin- 
der of some fossil, originally bearing 
another form, reduced to this state by 
fire: it is a lax and spungy matter full 
of little pores and cavities: of a pale, 
whitish, grey colour: the pumice is 
found particularly about the burning 
mountains. Hill, Mat. Medica. 

Etna and Vesuvius, which consist upon sul- 
phur, shoot forth smoke, ashes, and pumice, but 
no water, Bacon. 

Near the Lucrine lake, 
Steams of sulphur raise a stifling heat, 
And through the pores of the warm pumice sweat. 
Addison. 

Have you not found some men, who, upon an 
infusion of strong liquor, have seemed for the 
present to be totally dissolved into kindness and 
good nature ; and yet as soon as ever the drink is 
squeezed out of these sponges, they become again 
as dry, as hard, and as rough as a pumice, and as 
intractable as ever ? 

Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. i. 


See PomMEL. 


Dr. Johnson. —It is the past participle 
of the verb to pimp, i.e. to procure, or 
obtain. Mr. H. Tooke, Div. of Purley, 
ii. 307. — Few will be inclined to sub- 
scribe to Mr. Tooke’s quaint etymology ; 
and many will wonder at the Dutch and 
French pompe being thus made of no 
account. Menage justly deduces it 
from the Greek our}, that which con- 
veys, from xéure, to conduct, to bring: 
“ parce que la pompe est faite pour en- 
voyer et conduire l’eau quelque part, 
en la poussant.” See Menage in V. 
Pomrr. See also Pump, Su. Goth. 
Spegel’s Gloss. ] 

1. An engine by which water is drawn up 
from wells: its operation is performed 
by the pressure of the air. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water, unless 
you pour a little water into it first. 
More against Atheism. 
In the framing that great ship built by Hiero, 
Athenzus mentions this instrument as being in- 
stead of a pump, by the help of which one man 
might easily drain out the water, though very deep. 
Wilkins, Dedalus. 
Pumps may be made single with a common 
pump handle, for one man to work them, or double 
for two. Mortimer, 


2. A shoe with a thin sole and low heel. 


Get good strings to your beads, new ribbons to 
your pumps. Shaks. Mids. Night's Dream. 
Follow me this jest, now, till thou hast worn 
out thy pump, that when the single sole of it is 
worn, the jest may remain singular. 
Shakspeare, Rom, and Jul, 
Thalia’s ivy shews her prerogative over comical 
poesy; her mask, mantle, and pumps are orna~ 
ments belonging to the stage. Peacham. 
The water and sweat 
Splish-splash in their pumps. Swift, Miscell. 
To 
work a pump; to throw out water by a 


ump. 
The folly of him, who pumps very laboriously 
in a ship, yet neglects to stop the leak. 
Decay of Chr. Piety. 


Johnson. —Pumic-ycan, Saxon. Spenser} Zo Pumr.f v.a. 


pl aghies 


POE N 


]. To raise or throw out as by means of a 
pump. 

Not finding sufficient room, it breaks a vessel 
to force its passage, and rushing through a larger 
chasm, overflows the cavities about it with a de- 
luge, which is pumped up and emptied. 

3 Blackmore. 

9. To examine artfully by sly interroga- 

tories, so as to draw out any secrets or 
concealments. 

The one’s the learned knight, seek out, 

And pump them what they come about. Hudibras. 
Ask him what passes 
Amongst his brethren, he’ll hide nothing from 
ou; 
But ak not me for politicks. 
Otway, Ven. Preserved. 
3. To elicit; to draw out by any means. 

It is a hard matter to pump any thing out of 
you. Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. i. 

They scarce can swallow their ebullient spleen, 
Scarce muster patience to support the farce, 

And pump sad laughter, till the curtain fall. 
Young, Night Th. 8. 
Pumper. x. s. [from pump.] The person 
or the instrument that pumps. 

The flame lasted about two minutes, from the 
time the pwmper began to draw out air. Boyle. 

Pu’mpion.f x. s. [pompon, Fr. pepo.] A 
plant. Miller. 

We'll use this gross watery pumpion, and teach 
him to know turtles from jays. 

Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
Pu’mpKin.* n,s. The pumpion. A cor- 
rupted word. Phillips. 


PUN.} 2. s. [I know not whence this 
word is to be deduced: to pun is to 
pound, grind, or beat with a pestle ; can 
pun mean an empty sound, like that ofa 
mortar beaten, as clench, the old word 
for pun, seems only a corruption of 
clink? Dr. Johnson. — This cannot be 
the etymology of the word. Serenius 
thus deduces it: “ Icel. funalegr, fri- 
volus, sensu translato a fwne, favilla.” 
If we can here admit the change of f 
into p, we might, however, derive it 
from our own fun, which is probably 
from the Sax. azn, merry.] An equi- 
vocation; a quibble; an expression 
where a word has at once different mean- 
ings. 

I define it to be a conceit arising from 
the use of two words that agree in the 
sound, but differ in the sense. 

Addison, Spect. No. 61. 

It is not the word, but the figure that appears 
on the medal: cuniculus may stand for a rabbit 
or a mine, but the picture of a rabbit is not the 
picture of a mine: a pun can be no more en- 
graven, than it can be translated. Addison. 

But fill their purse, our poet’s work is done, 
Alike to them by pathos, or by pun. Pope. 

_ To Pun. v. xn. [from the noun.] To quib- 
ble; to use the same word at once in 
different senses. 

The hand and head were never lost of those, 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who punn’d in prose. 

Dryden. 

You would be a better man, if you could pun 
like Sir Tristram. Tatler. 

To Pun.* ».a. [from the noun.] To 
persuade by a pun. 

The greatest authors, in their most serious 
works, made frequent use of puns. The sermons 
of bishop Andrews, and the tragedies of Shak- 
speare, are full of them. The sinner was punned 
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into repentance by the former, as in the latter 
nothing is more usual than to see a hero weeping 
and quibbling for a dozen lines together. 

Addison, Spect. No. 61. 

To PUNCH.F »v. a. [ poingonner, Fr. pun- 
car, pungir, Span. from the Latin pun- 
gere, to prick. } 

1. To bore or perforate by driving a sharp 
instrument. 

When I was mortal, my anointed body 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes. Shaks. 

By reason of its constitution it continued open, 
as I have seen a hole punched in leather. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

Your work will sometimes require to have holes 
punched in it at the forge; you must then make a 
steel punch, and harden the point of it without 
tempering. Mowon, Mech. Ex. 

The fly may, with the hollow and sharp tube of 
her womb, punch and perforate the skin of the 
eruca, and cast her eggs into her body. 

Ray on the Creation. 

2. To push or strike with the fist. [bunga, 
bunka, Sw. cum sonitu ferire. Serenius. 
Or from the Lat. pugnus, the fist.] A 
low word. Bailey notices it. 

Puncu.} x. s. [from the verb. ] 

1. A pointed instrument, which, driven 
by a blow, perforates bodies ; it is often 
used of an instrument which being hol- 
low cuts out a piece. 

The shank of a key the punch cannot strike, 
because the shank is not forged with substance suf- 
ficient; but the drill cuts a true round hole. 

Moxon, Mech. Ex. 

2. A blow: a vulgar expression. 

They were fain to use the more violence to dis- 
patch him, giving him, when prostrate on the 
ground, many violent punches on the breast with 
their knees, 

Mem. of Sir Edm. Godfrey, (1682,) p. 72. 

3. A liquor made by mixing spirit with 
water, sugar, and the juice of lemons; 
and formerly with spice. 

Punch is an Indian word expressing 
the number of ingredients. Freyer’s 
Travels. Dr. Johnson. — The palepuntz 
of Surat has been described as a drink 
consisting of aqua vite, rose water, 
juice of citrons, and sugar. So Struys, 
in his voyages (1650) describes a liquor 
of Gombroon, which he calls palepunsche, 
as amixture of arrack, sugar, and raisins. 

Spiced punch in bowls the Indians quaff. 

; Character of a Coffee House, (1665.) 

The West India dry gripes are occasioned by 
lime juice in punch. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

No brute can endure the taste of strong liquor, 
and consequently it is against all the rules of hie- 
roglyph to assign those animals as patrons of 
punch. Swift. 

4. [Polichinello, Italian.] The buffoon or 
harlequin of the puppet-show. 

Of rareeshows he sung and punch’s feats. Gay. 

5. Punch is a horse that is well set and 
well knit, having a short back and thin 
shoulders, with a broad neck, and well 
lined with flesh, Farrier’s Dict. 

6. [Pumilio obesus, Lat.] In contempt or 
ridicule, a short fat fellow. 

Puncu.* 2 adj. Short; thick; fat. A 

Pu’ncuy.{ vulgar word. Perhaps punch, 
in the fifth meaning of the substantive, 
should be pronounced an adjective. 

Puncu-pown.* x. s. A bowl to hold 
punch, 
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Seeing a punch-bowl painted upon a sign near 
Charing Cross, and very curiously garnished, with 
a couple of angels hovering over it, and squeez- 
ing a lemon into it. Addison, Spect, No. 28. 

Pu’NcHEON. 7. s. [ poingon, Fr.] 

1. An instrument driven*so as to make a 
hole or impression. 

He granted liberty of coining to certain cities 
and abbies, allowing them one staple and two 
puncheons at a rate. Camden. 

2. A measure of liquids. 

PuNcuer. n.s. [from punch.] An ine 
strument that makes an impression or 
hole. 

In the upper jaw are five teeth before, not in- 
cisors or cutters, but thick punchers. Grew. Mus. 

PuNcHINELLO.* x. s. [ polichinello, Ital.] 
A sort of buffoon; a punch. 

Punchinello disturbed a soft loye-scene with his 
ribaldry. Tatler, No. 45. 

I desire that pwnchinello may choose hours less 
canonical. Spect. No. 14. 

Being told that Gilbert Cowper called him 
[Johnson] the Caliban of literature; Well, said 
he, I must dub him the punchinello. 

Johnson, in Dr. Maxwell's Acc. Boswell’s Lifes 


Pu’ncraten.* adj. [| punctatus, Latin.] 
Drawn into a point. A term of geo- 
metry. : 

PUNCTYILIO.} 2. s. [punctille, French; 
puntiglio, Ital. from punctum, point, 
Lat.] A small nicety of behaviour; a 
nice point of exactness. 

The punctilios of truth and sincerity. 

South, Serm. vii. 180. 

If their cause is bad, they use delays to tire out 
their adversaries, they feign pleas to gain time for 
themselves, and insist on punctilios in his proceed- 
ings. Kettlewell. 

Common people are much astonished, when they 
hear of those solemn contests which are made 
among the great, upon the punctilios of a publick 
ceremony. Addison, 

Punctilio is out of doors, the moment a daughter 
clandestinely quits her father’s house. 

Richardson, Clarissa. 

PunctrLious. adj. [from punctilio.] Nice; 
exact; punctual to superstition. 

Some depend on a punctiliows observance of di- 
vine laws, which they hope will atone for the ha- 
bitual transgression of the rest, Rogers, Serm. 

PuncrrLiousty.* adv. [from punctilious.] 
With great nicety or exactness. 

I have thus punctiliously and minutely pursued 
this disquisition. Johnson, False Alarm. 

Puncri’Liousngss. n.s. [from punctilious.] 
Nicety ; exactness of behaviour. 

PuUNcrion.* n. 5. [punctio, Lat.] A pune- 
ture. A term of surgery. 

Pu’NcTOo. x. s. [punto, Spanish. ] 

1. Nice point of ceremony. 

The final conquest of Granada from the Moors, 
king Ferdinando displayed in his letters, with all 
the particularities and religious punctos and cere- 
monies that were observed in the reception of that 
city and kingdom. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

2. The point in fencing. 

Vat be all you come for ? 
— To see thee here, to see thee there, to see thee 
pass thy puncto, . Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 

PUNCTUAL. adj. [punctuel, Fr.] 

1. Comprised in a point; consisting in a 
point. 

This earth a spot, a grain, 
An atom with the firmament compar’d, 
And all her number’d stars, that seem to rowl 
Spaces incomprehensible; for such 
Their distance argues, and their swift return 
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Diurnal, merely to officiate light 
Round this opacous earth, this punctual spot. 
Milton, P. L. 


9, Exact; nice; punctilious. 


A gentleman punctual of his word, when he had 
heard that two had agreed upon a meeting, and the 
one neglected his hour, would say of him, he is a 
young man then. Bacon. 

This mistake to avoid, we must observe the 
punctual differences of time, and so distinguish 
thereof, as not to confound or lose the one in the 
other. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

That the women are menstruent, and the men 
pubescent, at the year of twice seven, is accounted 
a punctual truth. Brown. 

He was punctual and just in all his dealings. 

Atterbury. 

The correspondence of the death and sufferings 
of our Lord is’ so punctwal and exact, that they 
seem rather like a history of events past, than a 
prophecy of such as were to come. Rogers. 


Pu’ncTuaist.* x. s. [from punctual. ] 


One who is very exact or ceremonious. 
Bilson hath deciphered us all the gallantries of 
signore, and monsignore, and monsieur, as cir- 
cumstantially as any punctwalist of Castile, Naples, 
- or Fontainbleau, could have done. 
Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. 2. 


Puncrua’Lity. x. s. [from punctual.] 
Nicety ; scrupulous exactness. 


For the encouragement of those that hereafter 
should serve other princes with that punctuality as 
Sophronio had done, he commanded him to offer 


him a blank, wherein he might set down his own | 


conditions. Howell, Voc. For. 
His memory was serviceable, but not officious ; 
faithful to things and business, but unwillingly 
retaining the contexture and punctualities of words. 
Fell. 
Though some of these punctualities did not so 
much conduce to preserve the text, yet all of them 
shew the infinite care which was taken, that there 
might be no mistake in a single letter. 
Grew, Cosmol, 


Punctuatiy. adv. [from punctual. ] 
Nicely; exactly; scrupulously. 

There were no use at all for war or law, if every 
man had prudence to conceive how much of right 
were due both to and from himself, and were 
withal so punctually just as to perform what he 

_ knew requisite, and to rest contented with his own, 
Ralegh, Ess. 

Concerning the heavenly bodies, there is so much 
exactness in their motions, that they punctually 
come to the same periods to the hundredth part of 
a minute, Ray on the Creation. 

I freely bring what Moses hath related to the 
test, comparing it with things as now they stand ; 
and finding his account to be punctually true, I 
fairly declare what I find. Woodward. 


Puncruatyess. xn. s. [from punctual.) 


Exactness ;, nicety. 

The most literal translation of the Scriptures, in 
the most natural signification of the words, is ge- 
nerally the best; and the same punctualness which 
debaseth other writings, preserveth the spirit and 
majesty of the sacred text. Felton. 

To Pu’ncruate.* v. a. [punctuer, Fr. 
Cotgrave.] To distinguish by pointing. 

Puncrua’Tion.} x. s. (punctuation, Fr.] 
The act or method of pointing. 

It ought to do it willingly, without being forced 

to it by any change in the words or punctuation. 
i Addison. 
To PUncrutareE. v.n. [punctulum, Lat.] 
_ To mark with small spots. 
The studs have their surface punctulated, as if 
_ Set all over with other studs infinitely lesser. 
ig Woodward. 


Pu’nerurn. x. s. [punctus, Lat.] A small 
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prick; a hole made with a very sharp 
point. 

With the loadstone of Laurentius Guascus, 
whatsoever needles or bodies were touched, the 
wounds and punctures made thereby were never 
felt. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Nerves may be wounded by scission or puncture 
the former way being cut through, they are irre- 
coverable; but when pricked by a sharp-pointed 
weapon, which kind of wound is called a puncture, 
they are much to be regarded, Wiseman. 


To Puncture.* v. a. [from the noun.] 
To prick ; to pierce with a small hole. 


PUNDLE. n.s. [mulier pumila et obesa, 

Lat.] A short and fat woman. 
Ainsworth. 

PUNGAR.T 2. s. [ pagurus, Lat. pagure, 
Fr.] A crab-fish. Sherwood, 1632. 
Still used in Kent and Sussex. 

Pu'neency. n.s. [from pungent. | 

1. Power of pricking. 

Any substance, which by its pungency can 
wound the worms, will kill them, as steel and 
hartshorn. Arbuthnot. 

2. Heat on the tongue; acridness. 


3. Power to pierce the mind. 

An opinion of the successfulness of the work is 
as necessary to found a purpose of undertaking 
it, as the authority of commands, thie persuasive- 
ness of promises, pungency of menaces, or prospect 
of mischiefs upon neglect can be. Hammond. 


4, Acrimoniouness; keenness. 
When he hath considered the force and pungenc 
of these expressions applied to the fathers of that 
Nicene synod by the Western bishops, he may 
abate his rage towards me. Stilling fleet. 


PUNGENT. adj. [ pungens, Lat.] 
1. Pricking. 

Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 
A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw ; 
The gnomes direct to every atom just, 
The pungent grains of titillating dust. 

2. Sharp on the tongue; acrid. 

Do not the sharp and pungent tastes of acids 
arise from the strong attraction, whereby the acid 
particles rush upon, and agitate the particles of the 
tongue ? Newton, Opt. 

3. Piercing; sharp. 

We find them [the good things of the world] 
not only light and unprofitable, but pungent and 
dolorous. Bp. Taylor, Serm, (1651,) p. 237. 

Thou canst set him on the rack, 
Inclose him in a wooden tower, 
With pungent pains on every side ; 
So Regulus in torments dy’d. 

4. Acrimonious ; biting. 

The latter happening not only upon the pun- 
gent exigencies of present or impending judge- 
ments, but in the common service of the church. 
: Fell. 

It consists chiefly of asharp and pungent manner 
of speech; but partly in a facetious way of jesting. 

Dryden. 
To Pu Nncer.* v.a. To puzzle; to con- 
found. A farmer in distress said,: “ I 
am so pungered, I know not which eaver 
to turn to.” To punge in Scotch, signi- 
fies to prick or sting, mentally speaking. 
See Jamieson. Wilbraham’s Cheshire 
Gloss. 
Pu’nice. n. s. fcimew, Lat.] A wall-louse ; 
abug. Hudibras. Ainsworth. 


Punrceous. adj. [puniceus, Lat.] Purple. 
Dict. 


Pu’niness. ns. [from puny.] Pettiness ; 
smallness. 


To PU'NISH.} v. a. [ punio, Lat.) 
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Pope. 


Swift, Miscell. 
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1. To chastise; to afflict with penalties or 
death for some crime. 
Your purpos’d low correction 
Is such, as basest and the meanest wretches 
Are punished with, Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
If you will not hearken, I will punish you seven 
times more for your sins. Lev. xxvi. 18. 
A greater power 
Now rul’d him, punish’d in the shape he sinn’d. 
Milton, P. L- 
Will he draw out, 
For anger’s sake, finite to infinite 


In punish’d man? Milton, P. L. 


2. To revenge a fault with pain or death. 


This is an heinous crime; yea, it is an iniquity 
to be punished by the judges. Job, xxxi. 11. 
Pu’NIsHABLE. adj. [ punissable, Fr. from 
punish.| Worthy of punishment ; capa- 
ble of punishment. 

Theft is naturally punishable, but the kind of 
punishment is positive, and such lawful, as men 
shall think with discretion conyenient to appoint. 

Hooker. 

Sith creatures, which have no understanding, 
can shew no will; and where no will is, there 
is no sin; and only that which sinneth is subject 
to punishment; which way should any such 
creature be punishable by the law of God? Hooker. 

Their bribery is less punishable, when bribery 
opened the door by which they entered. 

Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

PU’ NISHABLENESS. 7. 8. [from punishable. | 

The quality of deserving or admitting 
punishment. 


PUNISHER. x. s. [from punish. ] One who 
inflicts pains for a crime. 
This knows my punisher; therefore as far 
From granting he, as I from begging peace. 
, Milton, P.L. 
PUNISHMENT. 7. 5. [punissement, Fr.] 
Any infliction or pain imposed in venge- 
ance of a crime. 
The house of endless pain is built thereby, 
In which ten thousand sorts of punishments 
The cursed creatures do eternally torment. 
Spenser. 
Unless it were a bloody murtherer, 
I never gave them condign punishment. Shaks. 
Thou, through the judgement of God, shalt 
receive just punishment for thy pride. 
2 Mac. vii. 36. 
Ts not destruction to the wicked? and a strange 
punishment to the workers of iniquity ? 
Job, xxxi, 3. 
He that doubts, whether or no he should honour 
his parents, wants not reason, but punishment. 
Holyday. 
Had [ a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
I could not half those horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the punishments those crimes have met. 
Dryden. 
Because that which is necessary to beget cer- 
tainty in the mind, namely, impartial consideration, 
is in a man’s power, therefore the belief or disbe- 
lief of those things is a proper subject for rewards 
and punishments. Wilkins. 
The rewards and punishments of another life, 
which the Almighty has established, as the enforce- 
ments of his law, are of weight enough to deter- 
mine the choice, against whatever pleasure or pain 
this life can shew. Locke» 
PunrTIon.f n. 5. [ punition, Fr. punitio, 
Lat.] Punishment. 
Do pugnicion (i. e. punition) and justice to them 
that have deserved it. 
Ld. Rivers, Dictes, &c. (1477,) sign. E, iii. b. 
Let our just punition 
Teach you to shake off bribes. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 280. 
Pu’nitive.f adj. [from punto, Lat.] Award- 
ing or inflicting punishment. 
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Neither is the cylinder charged with sin, whether 
by God or men, nor any punitive law enacted by 
either against its rolling down the hill. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Repentance is a duty full of fears, and sorrow, 
and labour; a vexation to the spirit, an afflictive, 
penal, or punitive duty; a duty which suffers for 
sin and labours for grace. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 72+ 
Pu’nirory. adj. [from punio, Lat.] Pu- 
nishing ; tending to punishment. 
Punk. x. s. A whore; a common prosti- 
tute ; a strumpet. 

She may be a punk ; for many of them are neither 
maid, widow, nor wife. Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 

For dame religion as for punk. Hudibras. 

Near these a nursery erects its head, _ 

Where unfledg’d actors learn to laugh and cry, 
Where infant punks their tender voices try. 
Dryden. 
Pou'nster. x. s. [from pun.] A quibbler; a 
low wit who endeavours at reputation 
by double meaning. 

His mother was cousin to Mr. Swan, gamester 
and punster of London. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

PUNT.* x. s. [punc, Saxon.] A flat- 
bottomed boat. 

To Punt. v. n. 
ombre. 

One is for setting up an assembly for basset, 
where none shall be admitted to punt, that have 
not taken the oaths. Addison. 

When a duke to Jansen punts at White’s, 
Or city heir in mortgage melts away, 

Satan himself feels far less joy than they. 
PUNY. adj. [puis ne, Fr.) 
1. Young. 
2. Inferiour; petty; of an under rate. 

Is not the king’s name forty thousand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory. Shakspeare, Rich. II. 

Know me not, 
Lest that thy wives with spits, and boys with stones, 
In puny battle slay me. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Drive 
The puny habitants; or, if not drive, 
Seduce them to our party. Milton, P. L. 

This friendship is of that strength, as to remain 
unshaken by such assaults, which yet are strong 
enough to shake down and annihilate the friend- 
ship of little pany minds. South. 

Jove at their head, ascending from the sea, 

A shoal of puny pow’rs attend his way. Dryden. 
Pu’ny.f x. s. A young unexperienced, 
unseasoned person. 

If any of them shall usurp—a motherhood to 
the rest, and make them but daughters and punies 
to her. B. Hail, Rem. p.407. 

He must appear in print like a puny with his 
guardian. Milton, Areopagitica. 

Tenderness of heart makes a man but a puny 
in this sin; it spoils the growth, and cramps the 
crowning exploits of this vice, South, Serm. 

To Pur. yn. [from puppy.] To bring 
forth whelps: used of a bitch bringing 
young. 

PUPA n.s. [Latin.] In natural history, 
the chrysalis. 

The pupa, or chrysalis, then offers itself to ob- 
servation, This also, in its turn, dies, its dead 
and brittle husk falls to pieces, and makes way for 
the appearance of the fly or moth. 

Paley, Nat. Theol. ch. 19. § 5. 

PUPIL. x. s. [pupilla, Lat.) 

1. The apple of the eye. 

Looking in a glass, when you shut one eye, the 
pupil of the other, that is open, dilateth. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Setting a candle before a child, bid him look 
upon it, and his pupil shal} contract itself very 


To play at basset and 


Pope. 
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much to exclude the light ; as when after we have 
been some time in the dark, a bright light is sud- 
denly brought in and set before us, till the pupils 
of our eyes baye gradually contracted. 
Ray on the Creation. 
The uvea has a musculous power, and can dilate 
and contract that round hole in it, called the pupil 
of the eye. More. 
The rays, which enter the eye at several parts 
of the pupil, have several obliquities to the glasses. 
Newton, Opt. 


2. [Pupile, Fr. pupillus, Lat.] A scholar ; 


one under the care of a tutor. 
My master sues to her, and she hath taught her 
suitor, 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 
One of my father’s servants, 
With store of tears this treason gan unfold, 
And said my guardian would his pupil kill. 
Fairfax. 
If this arch-politician find in his pupils any re- 
morse, any fear of God’s future judgements, he 
persuades them that God hath so great need of 
men’s souls, that he will accept them at any time, 
and upon any condition. Ralegh. 
Tutors should behave reverently hefore their 
pupus. LD’ Estrange. 
The great work of a governor is to settle in his 
pupil good habits, and the principles of virtue and 
wisdom, Locke. 


Shaks. 


3. A ward; one under the care of a guar- 


dian. . 
Tell me, thou pupil to great Pericles, 
What are the grounds 
To undertake so young, so vast a care? Dryden. 
So some weak shoot, which else would poorly 
rise, 
Jove’s tree adopts, and lifts him to the skies ; 
Through the new pupil softening juices flow, 
Thrust forth the gems, and give the flowers to blow. 
Tickell. 


Pu'pinace. n.s. [from pupil.] 
1. State of being a scholar. 


The excellent doctor most readily received this 
votary and proselyte to learning into his care and 
pupilage for several years. Fell. 

The severity of the father’s brow, whilst they 
are under the discipline of pupilage, should be 
relaxed as fast as their age, discretion, and good 
behaviour allow. Locke. 


2. Wardship ; minority. 


Three sons he dying left, all under age, 
By means whereof their uncle Vortigern 
Usurp’d the crown during their pupilage ; 
Which the infants’ tutors gathering to fear, 
Them closely into Armorick did bear. Spenser. 


PuriLa‘rity.* n. s. [ pupilarité, Fr.) Non- 


age; state of a pupil. Cotgrave. 


Pu PiLary.} adj. [ pupilaire, Fr. pupillaris, 


Lat. from pupil.| Pertaining to a pupil 
or ward, Cotgrave. 


PUPPET. 2x. s. [ poupée, Fr. pupa, Lat. 


Dr. Johnson. — Our word was formerly 
popet, like the Teut. poppe. “ This were 
a popet in an arme.” Chaucer, Prol. to 
Rime of Sir Thopas.] 


]. A small image moved by wire in a 


mock drama; a wooden tragedian. 
Once Zelmane could not stir, but that as if they 
had been puppets, whose motion stood only upon 
her pleasure, Basilius with serviceable steps, Gy- 
necia with greedy eyes would follow her. Sidney. 
Divers of them did keep in their houses certain 
things made of cotton wool, in the manner of 
puppets. Abbot. 
His last wife was a woman of breeding, good 
humour, and complaisance ; as for you, you look 
like a puppet moved by clock-work. 
Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
As the pipes of some cary’d organ move, 


The gilded puppets dance. Pope. 
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In florid impotence he speaks, 
And, as the prompter breathes, the pppet squeaks. 
Pope. 
2. A word of contempt. 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet shalt be shewn 
In Rome as well as I. Shakspeare, Cymb. 
Oh excellent motion! oh exceeding puppet / 
Shakspeare. © 
Pu’prrriy.* adj. [from puppet.) Like a 
puppet. 
Puppetly idols, lately consecrated to vulgar 
adoration. Bp. Gauden’s Hierasp. (1653,) p. 448. 
Pu'prpETMAN.} n. 8. ( puppet, man, and 
Pu’rPETMASTER. § master.| Master of a 
puppetshow. 
Fiddlers, rushers, puppet-masters, 
Jugglers, and gipsies. B. Jonson, New Inn. 
Why is a handsome wife ador’d 
By every coxcomb but her lord ? 
From yonder puppetman enquire, 
Who wisely hides his wood and wire. Swift. 
Pu’PPETPLAYER.* 1.5. [ puppet and player.] 
One who manages the motions of pup- 
pets. 
A poppet-player and dancer in Rome — prac- 
tised his art and dance before Jupiter. 
Hales, Rem. p. 160. 
PupretsHow. n.s. [puppet and show. ] 
A mock-drama performed by wooden 
images moved by wire. 
Tim, you have a taste I know, 
And often see a puppetshow. Swift. 
To induce him to. be fond of learning, he would 
frequently carry him to the puppetshow. | 
Arbuthnot and Pope, 
A president of the council will make no more 
impression upon my mind, than the sight of a 
puppelshow. Pope. 
Pu’pretry.* n.s. [from puppet.] Affec- 
tation. A word of contempt. 
Adorning female painted puppetry. z 
Marston, Scourge of Vill, (1599,) iii, 8. 
PUPPY. n.s. [ poupée, Fr.] 
1. A whelp; progeny of a bitch. 
He 


Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. Shaks. 
The rogues slighted me into the river with as 
little remorse as they would have drowned a bitch’s 
blind puppies, fifteen i th’ litter. 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
The sow to the bitch says, your puppies are all 
blind. L Estrange. 
Nature does the puppy's eyelid close, 
Till the bright sun has nine times set and rose, 
Gay. 

2. A name of contemptuous reproach toa 

man, 
I shall laugh myself to death at this puppy- 
headed monster ; a most scurvy monster ! 
Shakspeare, Tenwpest. 
Thus much I have added, because there are 
some puppies, which have given it out.  Raleghs | 
I found my place taken up by an ill-bred, auk- 
ward puppy, with a money-bag under each arm. 

. i Addison, Guardian. | 

Yo Pu’ppy. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
bring whelps. 

Pupyism.* n.s. [from puppy.] Extreme} 
affectation. A word of contemptuous 
reproach. 

PUR.* 2.5. [perhaps from the sound.] 
A gentle noise made by a cat. 

Here is a pur of fortune’s, sir, or of fortune’s) 


cat (but not a musk-cat) that has fallen into the 
unclean fish-pond of her displeasure. 


Shakspeare, All’s Well.) 

To Pur. v. 2. [from the noun.] To mu 
mur as a cat or leopard in pleas 
Dr. Johnson writes this word purr. 
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An envious cat from place to place, 
Unseen, attends his silent pace : 
She saw that, if his trade went on, 
The purring race must be undone ; 
So secretly removes his baits, 
And every stratagem defeats. Gay, Fab. xxi. 
To Pur.* v. a. To signify by purring. 
Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 
She saw; and purr’d applause. 
j Gray, Ode on a Favourite Cat. 
PU/RBLIND.¥ adj. [corrupted from pore- 
Blind. See PorEBLinp.| Near-sighted ; 
short-sighted ; dim-sighted. 
The truth appears so naked on my side, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. Shakspeare. 
>'Tis known to several 
Of head-piece extraordinary ; lower messes, 
Perchance, are to this business purblind. 
Like to purblind moles, no greater light than 
<hat little which they shun. Drummond. 
Darkness, that here surrounded our purblind 
understandings, will vanish at the dawning of 
eternal day. Boyle. 
Dropt in blear thick-sighted eyes, 
‘[hey’d make them see in darkest night, 
Like owls, though purblind in the light. Etudibras. 
Purblind man 
Sees but a part o’ th’ chain, the nearest links ; 
‘His eyes not carrying to that equal beam, 

_ That poises all above. Dryden and Lee, Oedipus. 
Pu'rBLinDNEss.f 2. s. [from purdlind.] 
Shortness of sight; dimness of sight. 

Cotgrave and Sherwood. 

Pu’rcnasaBte. adj. [from purchase. That 
may be purchased, bought, or obtained. 
Money being the counterbalance to all things 
purchasable by it, as much as you take off from 
the value of money, so much you add to the price 
of things exchanged for it. Locke. 


To PU RCHASE.F v. a. (purchaser, old 
Fr. acquerir, acheter. ‘Ce vieux mot 
Normand est usité par les Anglois depuis 
Guillaume le Conquérant.” Lacombe. ] 


1. To acquire, not inherit. 

His faults, in him, seem as the spots of heaven, 
More fiery by night’s blackness ; hereditary, 
Rather than purchas’d. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 

Your accent is something finer than you could 
purchase in so removed a dwelling. 

Shakspeare, As you like it. 
2. To buy for a price. 

You haye many a purchas’d slave, 

Which like your asses, and your dogs and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish part. Shaks. 

His sons buried him in the cave, which Abra- 

ham purchased of the sons of Heth. Gen. xxv. 


3. To obtain at any expence, as of labour 


or danger. 
A world who would not purchase with a bruise? 
Ay Milton, P. L. 
4. To expiate or recompense by a fine or 
forfeit. 
I will be deaf to pleading and excuses, 
Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase out abuses ; 
Therefore use none. Shaks. Rom. and Jul. 
5. To raise; as, to purchase an anchor, is 
to heave it up. See the 4th sense of 
the substantive. 
Pu’rcuase.t x. s. [ pourchas, old Fr. from 
the verb. ] 
J. Any thing bought or obtained for a 
price. 
I will not give more than according to fifteen 
years’ purchase. Bacon, Ess. on Usury. 
He that procures his child a good mind, makes 
¢ a better purchase for him, than if he laid out the 


‘money for an addition to his former acres. 
Locke, on Education. 


Shaks. | 
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Our thriving dean has purchas’d land ; 
A purchase which will bring him clear 
Above his rent four pounds a year. Swift. 
2. Any thing of which possession is taken 
any other way than by inheritance. 

A beauty waning and distressed widow 
Made prize and purchase of his wanton eye ; 
Sedue’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To base declension. Shakspeare. 

The fox repairs to the wolf’s cell, and takes 
possession of his stores; but he had little joy of 
the purchase. L’ Estrange. 

3. Formerly, robbery, and also the thing 
stolen. Obsolete. 

Robbery is helde purchase. 

A heavy load he bare 
Of nightly stealths, and pillage severall, 
Which he had got abroad by purchas criminall, 
Spenser, F. Q. 

Give me thy hand ; thou shalt have a share in 
our purchase, as I am a true man. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. I. 

Do you two pack up all the goods and pur- 
chase. B, Jonson, Alchemist. 

4. Mechanical advantage inraising a weight. 
Pu’rcuase-mMonry.* n.s. Money laid out 
in the purchase of any thing. 

Whether ten thousand pounds, well laid out, 
might not build a decent college, fit to contain 
two hundred persons; and whether the purchase- 
money of the chambers would not go a good way 
in defraying the expence? 

Bp. Berkeley, Querist, § 189. 

Pu'rcuaser. n. s. [from purchase.] A 

buyer; one that gains any thing for a 
price. 

Upon one oniy alienation and change, the pur- 
chaser is to pass both licence, fine, and recovery. 

Bacon. 

So unhappy have been the purchasers of church 
lands, that, though in such purchases, men have 
usually the cheapest pennyworths, yet they have 
not always the best bargains. South. 

Most of the old statues may be well supposed 
to have been cheaper to their first owners, than 
they are to a modern purchaser. Addison on Italy. 


PURE.+ adj. [pup, Sax. pur, pure, Fr. 
purus, Lat. ] 

1. Clear; not dirty ; not muddy. 

Thou purest stone, whose pureness doth present 

My purest mind. Sidney. 
He shewed me a pure river of water. 

Rev. xxii. 1. 

9. Not filthy ; not sullied ; clean from 


moral evil; holy. 
There is a generation that are pure in their own 
eyes, and yet is not washed from their filthiness. 
Prov. Xxx. 12. 
Thou art of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
Hab. i. 13. 
3. Unmingled ; not altered by mixtures ; 
~ mere. 
Thou didst drink the pure blood of the grape. 
Deut. xxxii. 14. 

What philosophy shall comfort a villain, that is 
haled to the rack for murthering his prince? his 
cup is full of pwre and unmingled sorrow, his body 
is rent with torment, his name with ignominy, his 
soul with shame and sorrow, which are to last 
eternally. Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

Pure and mixt, when applied to bodies, are 
much akin to simple and compound ; so a guinea 
is pure gold, if it bas in it no allay. : 

Watts, Logick. 
4. Genuine ; real; unadulterated. 

Pure religion before God and the Father is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. James, i. 27. 


5. Not connected with any thing extrin- 
sick: as, pure mathematicks. 


Chaucer. 
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Mathematicks in its latitude is divided into pure 
and mixed; and though the pure do handle only 
abstract quantity in the general, as geometry; yet 
that which is mixed doth consider the quantity of 
some particular determinate subject. Wilkins. 

When a proposition expresses that the predicate 
is connected with the subject, it is called a pure 
proposition ; as every true Christian is an honest 
man. Watts. 


6. Free; clear. 
Who can say, I have made my heart clean, I 
am pure from my sin? Prov. Xx, 9. 
His mind of evil pure 
Supports him, and intention free from fraud. 
Philips. 
7. Free from guilt ; guiltless ; innocent. 
No hand of strife is pure, but that which wins. 
Daniel. 
O welcome, pure-ey’d faith, 
And thou unblemish’d form of chastity ! 
Milton, Conus. 
8. Incorrupt ; not vitiated by any bad prac- 
tice or opinion. 
Her guiltless glory just Britannia draws 
From pure religion, and impartial laws. Tickell. 
9. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of 
speech, 
As oft as I read those comedies, so oft doth 


sound in mine ear the pure fine talk of Rome, 
Ascham. 


10. Mere: as, a pure villain, purus putus 
nebulo, Lat. This is a very old sense in 
our language. 

I durstin no more say thereto 
For pure fere. Chaucer. 

The lord of the castle was a young man of 
spirit, but had lately out of pure weariness of the 
fatigue, and having spent most of his money, left 
the king. Clarendon. 

There happened a civil war among the hawks, 
when the peaceable pigeons, in pure pity and good 
nature, send their mediators to make them friends 
again. L’ Estrange. 

11. Chaste; modest: as, a pure virgin. 

Born of a pure virgin. Collect, Christm. Days 
12. Clean; free from moral turpitude. 
Used of men and things. 
Hypocrites austerely talk, 
Defaming as impure, what God declares 
Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 
Milton, P.L. 

13. Ritually clean; unpolluted. 

All of them were pure, and killed the passover. 
Ezra. 
Pure from childbed stain. Milton, Sonnet. 

To Pure.* v.a. [from the adjective.] To 
purify ; to cleanse; to free from noxious 
qualities. Not now inuse. Depure, or 
depurate, has taken its place. 

Bread of pured whete. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Prologue. 
Of pured gold a thousand pound. 
Chaucer, Frankl. Tale. 

Pu’reLy.f} adv. [from pure.] 

1. Ina pure manner ; not dirtily ; not with 
mixture. 

I will purely purge away thy dross, and take 
away all thy sin. Isaiah, i. 25. 
2. Innocently ; without guilt. 
3, Merely ; completely ; totally. 
Tranquillitie 
So purely sate there; that waves, great nor small, 
Did ever rise to any height at all. Chapman. 
The being able to raise an army, and conduct- 
ing it to fight against the king, was purely due to 
him, and the effect of his power. Clarendon. 
Upon the particular observations on the metal- 
lick and mineral bodies, I have not founded any 
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thing but what purely and immediately concerns 
the natural history of those bodies. 
Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

I conyerse in full freedom with men of both 
parties ; and if not in equal number, it is purely 
accidental, as having made acquaintance more 
under one ministry than another. Swift. 

4. Quite well; in good health. A collo- 
quial expression in many parts of 
England. 

Pu’reness. n.s. [from pure. ] 

1. Clearness; freedom from extraneous 
or foul admixtures. 

They came to the river side, which of all the 
riyers of Greece had the prize for excellent pure- 
ness and sweetness, in so much as the very bathing 
in it was accounted exceeding healthful. Sidney. 

No circumstances are like to contribute more 
to the advancement of learning, than exact tem- 
perance, great pureness of air, equality of climate, 
and long tranquillity of government. Temple. 

2. Simplicity ; exemption from compo- 
sition. 

An essence eternal and spiritual, of absolute 
pureness and simplicity. Ralegh. 

My love was such, 
It could, though he supply’d no fuel, burn ; 
Rich in itself, like elemental fire, 
Whose pureness does no aliment require. Dryden. 

3. Innocence; freedom from guilt. 

That we may evermore serve Thee in holiness 
and pureness of living, Common Prayer. 


4, Freedom from vicious modes of speech. 
In all this good propriety of words, and pureness 

of phrases in Terence, you must not follow him 
always in placing of them. Ascham, Schoolmaster. 


PuRFILE. 7. s. [ pourfilée, Fr.] A sort 
of ancient trimming for women’s gowns, 
made of tinsel and thread; called also 
bobbin work. See Purr e. Bailey. 


To PU/RELE. v. a. [ pourfiler, Fr. profi- 
lare, Italian.] To decorate with a 
wrought or flowered border ; to border 
with embroidery ; to embroider. 

A goodly lady clad in scarlet red, 
Purfled with gold and pearl of rich assay. Spenser. 
Emrold tuffs, flowers purfled blue and white, 
Like sapphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. 
Shakspeare. 
Tris there with humid bow, 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue, 
Than her purfled scarf can show. Milton, Comus. 
In yelvet white as snow the troop was gown’d, 
Their hoods and sleeves the same, and purfled o’er 
With diamonds. Dryden. 

To Purrir.* v.n. To be wrought or 

trimmed upon the edge ; to be puckered. 
The sleeve is more large and purfling, like those 
we see worn by bishops; save that these be wider 

and looser at the hand. 
Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 143. 


PURFLE.T 7 2.5. [ pourfilée, Fr. from the 
PU RFLEW. verb.| A border of em- 
broidery. Sherwood. 


The second figure represents a lily, artificially 
engrayed on a thin plate of gold: the stalk, rising 
up from the root, shoots forth two leaves; the 
flowers reach to the outsides of the plate, which 
is secured in its place quite round by the small 
golden leaves of the purfle. Shelton’s Tr. of 

Wotton’s View of Hickes’s Thess. (1737,) p. 21. 


PURGA‘TION. x. s. [ purgation, Fr. pur- 
‘ gatio, Lat. | 
1. The act of cleansing or purifying from 


vicious mixtures. 
We do not suppose the separation finished be- 
fore the purgation of the air began. Burnet, Theory. 
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2. The act of cleansing the body by down- 
ward evacuation. 

Let the physician apply himself more to purga- 
tion than to alteration, because the offence is in 
quantity. Bacon. 

3. The act of clearing from imputation of 


uilt. . 
If any man doubt, let him put me to my pur- 
gation. Shakspeare. 


Proceed in justice, which shall have due course, 
Even to the guilt or the purgation.  Shakspeare. 


Purcative. adj. [ purgatif, Fr. purga- 
tivus, Lat.] Cathartick; having the 
power to cause evacuations downward. 

Purging medicines have their purgative virtue 
in a fine spirit, they endure not boiling without 
loss of virtue. Bacon. 

All that is filled, and all that which doth fill 
All the round world, to man is but a pill; 

In all it works not, but it is in all 
Poisonous, or purgative, ov cordial. Donne- 
Lenient purgatives evacuate the humours. 
Wiseman. 


Pu/rcative.* n.s. A cathartick medicine. 
Like an apothecary’s shop, wherein are reme- 
dies ; —purgatives, cordials, alteratives. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 279. 
PURGATO RIAN. 


t adj. [from purgatory.] 
tory. 


Relating to purga- 
* 

The delusions of purgatory, with all the ap- 
paritions of purgatorian ghosts. 

Mede, Apost. of Lat. Times, (1641,) p. 45. 

Purgatorial fire, how far held by some ancient 
fathers. Wheatley, on the Comm. Pr. Ind, 

Pu'RGATORY. n.s. [ purgatoire, Fr. pur- 
gatorium, Lat.] A place in which souls 
are supposed by the papists to be 
purged by fire from carnal impurities, 
before they are received into heaven. 

Thou thy folk, through pains of purgatory, 
Dost bear unto thy bliss. Spenser, Hymn on Love. 

In this age, there may be as great instances 
produced of real charity, as when men thought to 
get souls out of purgatory. Stilling fleet. 

Pu’rcatory.* adj. [ purgatoire, French. | 
Cleansing ; expiatory. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

They are not purgatory streams, but flames, 
which they dream of. Hammond, Works, iv. 488. 

This purgatory interval is not unfavourable to a 
faithless representative. 

Burke, Reflect. on the Fr. Revolution. 

To PURGE. v.a. [purger, Fr. purgo, 
Latin. | 

1. To cleanse ; to clear. 

It will be like that labour of Hercules, in purg- 
ing the stable of Augeas, to separate from super- 
stitious observations any thing that is clean and 
pure natural. Bacon. 


2. To clear from impurities ; with of 
To the English court assemble now 
From ey’ry region apes of idleness ; 
Now neighbour confines purge you of your scum. 
Shakspeare. 
Air ventilates and cools the mines, and purges 
and frees them from mineral exhalations. 
Woodward. 


3. To clear from guilt: with from. 
Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ the olden time, 
Ere human statute purg’d the general weal. Shak, 
My soul is purg’d from grudging hate ; 
And with my hand I seal my true heart’s love. 
? Shakspeare. 
The blood of Christ shall purge our conscience 
from dead works to serve God. Heb. ix. 14, 
Syphax, we'll join our cares to purge away 
Our country’s crimes, and clear her reputation. 
Addison. 


PURGATO’RIAL.* 
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| 4. To clear from imputation of guilt. 
. He, I accuse, 
Intends t’ appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himself with words. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Marquis Dorset was hasting towards him, to 
purge himself of some accusation. 
Bacon, Hen. VIE. 
5. To sweep or put away impurities. 
I will purge out from among you the rebels, 
Exek. xx. 38. 
Simplicity and integrity in the inward parts, 
may purge out every prejudice and passion. 
Decay of Chr. Piety, 
6. To evacuate the body by stool. 
Sir Philip Calthorp purged John Drakes, the 
shoemaker of Norwich, of the proud humour. ~ 
Camden, Rem. 
The frequent and wise use of emaciating diets, 
and of purgings, is a principal means of a pro- | 
longation of life. Bacon. 
If he was not cured, he purged him with salt 
water. Arbuthnot. 
7. To clarify ; to defecate. 
To Purce.f v. n. 
1. To grow pure by clarification. 
2. To have frequent stools. 
3. To void excrement. 
It being common for bodies to purge after they 
are dead. Patrick on Judges, iii, 22. 
Purce.f 2. s. [ purge, Fr.] <A cathartick 
medicine ; a medicine that evacuates the 
body by stool. y 
Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal, 
And with him pour we in our country’s purge 
Each drop of us, Shakspeare. 
Pills nor laxatives I like ; 
Of these his gain the sharp physician makes, 
And often gives a purge, but seldom takes. 
Dryden. 
He was no great friend to purging and clysters ; 
he was for mixing aloes with all purges. Arbuthnot. 


Purcer. n. s. [from purge.] 


1. One who clears away any thing noxious. 
This shall make 
Our purpose necessary, and not envious ; 
We shall be call’d purgers, not murtherers. Shaks, 


2. Purge ; cathartick. 

It is of good use in physick, if you can retain 
the purging virtue, and take away the unpleasant 
taste of the purger. Bacon, 

PouriFica’TIon. 7. (purification, Fr. 
purificatio, Lat. 

1. The act of making pure; act of cleans- | 
ing from extraneous mixture. 

I discerned a considerable difference in the 
operations of several kinds of saltpetre, even after | 
purification. Boyle. 

2. The act of cleansing from guilt, or pol- 
lution. 

The sacraments, in their own nature, are just 
such as they seem, water, and bread, and wine; 
but because they are made signs of a secret mys- 
tery, and water is the symbol of purification of the 
soul from sin, and bread and wine, of Christ’s 
body and blood ; therefore the symbols receive | 
the names of what they sign. ; 

‘ Bp. Taylor, Worthy Comm. 
3. A rite performed by the Hebrews after 


S. 


childbearing. 
Pu’RIFicaTIVE.} ) adj. [purificatif, Fr. 
PU’RIFICATORY. from purify. Cot-| 


grave has also the English word purifi-| 
cative.| Having power or tendency to 
make pure, 
PURIFIER. 7. S. 
refiner. 


He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver 
Mal. iii. 3. 


[from purify.] Cleanser;| 


PAUSE 


To Pu'niry.f -v..a. ([ purifier, Fre purifico, 
Latin.) bat ; 
j. To make pure. 
2. To free from any extraneous admix- 
ture. 
If any bad blood should be left in the kingdom, 
an honourable foreign war will vent or purify it. 
Bacon, Hen. VII. 
.- Thé'mass of the air was many thousand times 
greater than the water, and would in proportion 
require a greater time to be purified. 
Lert t Burnet, Theory. 
«> By chase our long-liv’d fathers earn’d their ‘food, 
‘Foil strung the nerves, and purified the blood. 
192 Dryden. 
3. To make clear. 
It ran upon so fine and delicate 4 ground, as 
one could not easily judge, whether the river did 
‘more wash the grayel, or the gravel did purify the 
river. Sidney. 
4, To free from guilt or corruption. 
_ He-gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people... Tit. ii. 14. 
If God gives grace, knowledge -will not stay 
long behind; since it is the same spirit and prin- 
ciple that purifies the heart and clarifies the under- 
standing. South, Serm. 
. .This makes Ouranius exceedingly studious of 
Christian. perfection, searching after every grace 
and holy temper, purifying his heart all, manner 
of. ways, fearful of every errour and defect in his 
life. p Law. 
5. To free from pollution, as by lustration, 
~ On the seventh day he shall purify himself, and 
wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water,’ and 
shall be clean at even. * ~~ “Numb. xix. 19. 
6. To clear from barbarisms ‘or impro- 
_ prieties. ap 
S He saw the French tongue abundantly purified. 
eeadest 7 yan é Sprat. 
To, Pu'riry. v.n. To grow pure. 
_ We do not suppose the separation of these two 
liquors wholly finished, before the .purgation of 
the air began, though let them begin to purify at 
the same time. = Burnet. 
Pu‘riryine-* x2. s. [from purify.]> Act 
of making clean; act of freeing from 
“pollution, as by lustration, Me 
_, There were set six water-pots of stone, after the 
manner of the purifying of the Jews. 
St. John, ii. 6. 
Those ceremonies, those purifyings and offer- 
ingsat the altar. Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. § 11. 
What were all their lustrations but so many 
solemn purifyings, to render both themselves, and 
_their sacrifices acceptable to their gods? . ° 
South, Serm,. ii. 281. 
Pu'rist.f n. s. [ puriste, Fr.) One super- 
stitiously nice in the use of words, 
_. We must apply. certainly to English; in which 
you are no purist. Ld. Chesterfield, Lett. 
PURITAN. x. 5. [from pure. “ It is 
to be seen by Camden’s “Annals, that 
_when the recusants first forbore coming 
to church, about that time did this party 
begin to. be known by the name of 
(purttans.” Thorndike, Discourse of For- 
bearance, &c. p.8.] A sectary ‘pre- 
tending to eminent purity of religion.’ 
_. I believe there are men that would be puritans, 
“but not any that are ! Feltham, Res. i, 5+ 
_ From these disorders we must pass’ to’ those 
people called puritans; who being now numerous, 
| and observing their private meetings in Oxford, 
| [there] were not wanting certain scholars that 
. * made it their recreation to scoff at.and jeer them. 
»~ They imitated them in their whining tones, with 
VOL, iII. 


PURITA NICAL.f 
PURITA NICK. 
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the lifting up of eyes ; im their antick.actions;-and 
left nothing undone, whereby they! might make 
them ridiculous. A 
A. Wood, Ann. Univ. of Ox, in 1632. 
The schism which the papists on the one hand, 
and the superstition which the puritans on the 
other, lay to our charge, are very justly chargeable 
upon themselyes, Bp. Sanderson. 


Pu'ritan.* adj. , Of, or belonging to, 


puritans... 
We'shall in our sermons take occasion now and 
then, where it may be pertinent, to discover’ the 
weakness of: the puritan principles and tenents to 
the people. Bp. Sanderson, Cases of Conse. p. 192. 
adj. [from puritan.] 
Relating to puritans. 
Such guides set over the several congregations 
will misteach them, by instilling into them puri- 
tanical and superstitious principles, that they. may 
the more securely exercise their presbyterian 
tyranny. Walton. 
é Too dark a stole 
Was.o’er religion’s decent features drawn 
By puritanic zeal. 


cal.] After the manner of the puri- 


tans. ; 
I mean not puritanically. ; 
Sir M. Sandys, Ess. (1634,) p. 162. 


Pu’RITANISM.} ns. [from puritan.| The 


notions of a puritan. i ; 

I go no farther, but leave you, to yourselves; 
and, if it be possible, unto more charitable conceits 
of those that deserve no other imputation, but 
“« They are no puritans:”? which God in goodness 
keep out of this church and state, as dangerous as 
popery, for any thing I'am able to discern. _ The 
only difference being, popery is for tyranny ; puri- 
tanism for anarchy; popery is [the] original of 
superstition ; puritanism the high-way unto pro- 
faneness: both alike enemies unto piety. 

_ Mountagu, App. to Ces. (1625,) p. 321. 

A ‘serious and unpartial examination of the 
grounds, as well of popery as puritanism, according 
to that measure of understanding God hath 
afforded me. Walton. 


To Pu’rrranizE.* v, 2. [from puritan. ] 


To deliver the notions of a puritan. 
~\M. Perkins in his problem, though he fain would 
puritanize it and so goeth on, yet confesseth that 
the fathers used’ to arm themselves against the 
devil with thesign of the’cross. 

: ‘Mountagu, App. to Ces. p.270. 


Purity. n.s. [ purité, old Fr. puritas, 
Latin. ] 
1. Cleanness; freedom from foulness or 
dirt. 
Is it the purity of a linen vesture, which some 
so fear would defile the purity of the priest? 
nos ; Holyday. 
Her urn 2 
Pours streams select, and purity of waters. Prior, 
The inspired air does likewise often, commu- 
nicate to the lungs unwholesome.,vapours, and 
many hurtful effuyia, which mingling with the 
blood, corrupt its purity. Blackmore. 
From the hody’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret aid. Thomson, Summer. 


2. Freedom from guilt; innocence. 


Death sets us safely on shore in our long-ex- 
“pected Canaan, where there are no temptations, no 
danger of falling, but eternal purity and immortal 
joys secure our innocence and happiness for ever. 
ai Wake, Prep. for Death. 
Every thing about her resembles the purity of 
“her soul; and she is always ¢elean without, because 
shé'is always pure within. ‘ Law. 


3.. Chastity ;, freedom from contamination 


wof sexes... 


2. An ooze; a soft flow. 


| Mason, Eng. Gard. B.4. 
Purira’NicaLty.* adv. [from puritant- 


PUR 


Could I come to her with any detection in my 
hand, I-could drive her then from the ward of her 
‘purity, her reputation, and her marriage-vow. ° 

Shakspeare, M. Wives of Windsor. 


Purt.t n.s. [this is justly supposed’ by 


Minsheu to be contracted from purfle. 
Dr. Johnson.— Purrel is the name of 
the list or border directed, by a sta- 
tute of queen Elizabeth, to be made at 
the end of kerseys.] 


1. An embroidered and puckered bor- 


der. 

Himself came in next. after a triumphant chariot 
made of carnation velvet, enriched with purl and 
pearl. Sidney. 

The jagging of pinks is like the inequality of 
oak leaves; but they seldom have any small puris. 

Bacon, 
[from the 
verb. | 

So have I seen the little purls of a spring sweat 
through the bottom of a bank, and intenerate the 
stubborn pavement, till it hath made it fit for the 
impression of a child’s foot. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 204. 


3. [I know not whence derived.] A kind 


of medicated - malt liquor, in) which 
wormwood and aromaticks are infused. 


To PURL.F v.x. [of this word it is 
doubtful what is the primitive signifi- 
cation; if it is referred originally to the 
appearance of a quick stream, which is 
alway dimpled on the surface, it may 
come from purl, a pucker or fringe ; but 
if, as the use of authors seem to show, 
it relates to the sound, it must be de- 
rived from porla, Swedish, to murmur, 
according to Lye.]} 

1. To murmur; to flow with a gentle 
noise. 

Instruments that have returns, as trumpets; or 
flexions, as cornets; or are drawn up, and put 
from, as sacbuts, have a purling sound ; but the 
recorder or flute, that have none of these inequali- 
ties, give a clear sound. Bacon. 

All fish from sea or shore, 
Freshet; or purding brook, or shell or fin. 
Milton, P. L. 
My flow’ry theme, 
A’ painted mistress, or a purling stream. Pope. 

Around th’ adjoining brook; that purls along 
The yocal grove, now fretting oer a rock. 

Thomson, 

2. To rise or appear in undulations. 

From his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, which purl’d up 'to the sky. 
Shakspeare, Rape‘ of Lucrece. 

The moon will look red as blood; thesun will 
shed his light like purling brimstone. ., ( 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 53, 

To Puru.f v.a..To decorate with frmge 
or embroidery. : 

When was old Sherwood’s head more quaintly 

curl’d, ne an 
Or nature’s cradle more enchas’d and purl’d. 
B. Jonsb1. 

The officious wind her loose hayre curles, 

The dewe her happy linnen pur/es. 
Lovelace, Luc, p- 147. 


PuRviev.} x. s- [fromthe Fr. pur, clear, 


exempt, and “/eu, a place, q. d. a place 
exempt from the forest. “ In Henry Tll.’s 
time the Charta’ de’ Foresta [was ] esta- 
blished; so that there was much land 
disafforested, which hath been called 

ourlieus ever since.” Howell, Lett. 
iv. 16. Milton has placed the accent 

GG 


PUR 


on the last syllable of this word.] The |PU’RPLE.f adj. [puppup, puppupa, 


grounds on the borders of a forest ; bor- 
der; inclosure ; district. 
In the purlieus of this forest stands 
‘A sheepcote, fenc’d about with olive trees. Shaks. 
A place of bliss 
¥n the pouwrliews of heaven. Milton, P. L. 
Such civil matters fall within the purlieus of 
religion. L’* Estrange. 
To understand all the purlieus of this place, and 
to illustrate this subject, I must venture myself 
into the haunts of beauty and gallantry. Spectator. 
He may be left to rot among thieves in some 
stinking jail, merely for mistaking the purliews of 


the law. Swift. 
A party next of glittering dames, 

Thrown round the purlieus of St. James, 

Came early out. Swift. 


Pu'riince.* n.s. [from To purl.] The 
gentle noise of a stream. 

Tones are not so apt to procure sleep, as some 
other sounds; as the wind, the purling of water, 
and humming of bees. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Our purlings wait upon the spring. 

B. Jonson, Masques. 
Pu’riins. ». s. In architecture, those 
pieces of timber that lie across the 
rafters on the inside, to keep them from 
sinking in the middle of their length. 
Bailey. 
To PURLOIN.} v.a. [this word is of 
doubtful etymology. Skinner deduces 
it from pour and Join, French, pour- 
loigner, quasi esloigner ; Lye from pup- 
louhnan, Saxon, to lie hid; with whom 
Serenius thus agrees, adding the ‘“ Goth. 
Jiri, pre, and launa, leina, occultare, ut 
sit quasi firilauna, clam habere, celare : 
ab Aleman. furlouhnan, denegare.”] To 
steal; to take by theft. 

He, that brave steed there finding ready dight, 

Purloin’d both steed and spear, and ran away full 
light. Spenser. 
The Arimaspian by stealth 
Had, from his wakeful custody, purloin’d 
The guarded gold. Milton, P. L. 

They not content like felons to purloin, 

Add treason to it, and debase the coin. Denham. 

Some writers make all ladies purloin’d, 

And knights pursuing like a whirlwind. Hudibras. 

When did the muse from Fletcher scenes purloin, 
As thou whole Eth’ridge dost transfuse to thine ? 

Dryden. 

Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer 
sells your hog-wash, Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 

Prometheus once this chain purloin’d, 
Dissoly’d, and into money coin’d. Swift. 

To Purto'1n.* v. n. To practise theft. 

Not purloining, but shewing all good fidelity. 

Titus, ii. 10. 
Porto1er. x. s. [from purloin.] A 
thief; one that steals clandestinely. 

It may seem hard, to see publick purloiners sit 

upon the lives of the little ones, that go to the 


gallows. LI Estrange. 
Purxo'inine.* x. s. [from purloin.] 
Theft. 


I must require you to use diligence in pre- 
senting specially those purloinings, and embezzle- 
ments, which are of plate, vessels, or whatsoever 
within the king’s house. 

Bacon, Charge at the Sess. of the Verge. 

Pu'rparty.f 2.5. [ purparty, old Fr. lot, 

part. Lacombe.] Share; part in divi- 
sion. 

Each of the coparceners had an entire county 
allotted for her purparty. 2 Davies on Ireland, 
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PUR 


Saxon; pourpre, Fr. purpureus, Lat.] 

1. Red tinctured with blue. It was 
among the ancients considered as the 
noblest, and as the regal colour; whe- 
ther their purple was the same with 


ours, is not fully known. 
The poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds were love-sick with ’em. 
You violets, that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known ; 
What are you when the rose is‘blown? —_- Wotton. 
A small oval plate, cut off a flinty pebble, and 
polished, is prettily variegated with a pale grey, 
blue, yellow, and purple. Woodward on Fossils. 
2. In poetry, red. 
I view a field of blood, 
And Tyber rolling with a purple flood. 
Their mangled limbs 
Crashing at once, death dyes the purple seas 
With gore, Thomson, Summer. 
Puree. n. s. The purple colour; a 
purple dress. 
O’er his lucid arms 
A vest of military purple flowed 
Livelier than Melibcean, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old. 
Milton, P.L. 
May be it has been sometimes thought harsh in 
those who were born in purple to look into abuses 
with a stricter eye than their predecessors; but 
elected kings are presumed to come upon the foot 
of reformation. Davenant. 
To Pu'rPLE. v. a. [purpuro, Lat.] To 
make red; to colour with purple. 
Whilst your purpled hands do reak and smoak, 
Fulfil your pleasure. Shaks. Jul. Cas. 
Cruel and suddain, hast thou since 
Purpled thy nail in blood of innocence? Donne. 
Not alone, while thou 
Visit’st my slumbers nightly ; or when morn 
Purples the east. Milton, P. L. 
Throw hither all your quaint enameli’d eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honied showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Milton, Lycidas, 
Aurora had but newly chas’d the night, 
And purpled o’er the sky with blushing light. 
Dryden. 
Not with more glories in the ethereal plain, 
The sun first rises o’er the purpled main, Pope. 
Reclining soft in blissful bowers, 
Purpled sweet with springing flowers. Fenton. 


Pu'reces.f x. s. [without a singular. Dr. 


Shakspeare. 


Dryden. 


number formerly.] Spots of a livid red 
which break out in malignant fevers; a 
purple fever. 

God punysheth full sore with grete sikenesse, 
As pockes, pestylence, purple, and axes. 

Old Morality of HyckeeScorner. 
Pu’rpuisn. adj. [from purple.] Somewhat 
purple. 

Icould change the colour, and make it purplish. 

Boyle. 

PU’RPORT.} x. s. [purport, old Fr. 

teneur: “ selon le purport, selon la 

teneur de.” Lacombe.] Design; tend- 
ency of a writing or discourse. 

That Plato intended nothing less, is evident 
from the whole scope and purport of that dialogue. 

Norris. 
To Pu’Rrvort. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
intend; to tend to show. 

There was an article against the reception of 
the rebels, purporting, that if any such rebel should 
be required of the prince confederate, that the 
prince confederate should command him to avoid 
the country, Bacon, Hen. VII. 


Johnson. — It certainly had the singular | 


PUR 


They in most grave and solemn wise unfolded 
Matter, which little purported, but words 
Rank’d in right learned phrase. 


PU’RPOSE.t 2. s. [pourpos, old Fr, 
propos, modern; propositum, Lat. | 


1. Intention ; design. 
He quit the house of purpose, that their punish- 
ment 
Might have the freer course. 
Change this purpose, 
Which being so horrible, so bloody, must 
Lead on to some foul issue, Shakspeare. 
He with troops of horsemen beset the passages 
of purpose, that when the army should set forward, 
he might in the streights, fit for his purpose, set 
upon them. Knolles. 
And I persuade me God had not permitted 
His strength again to grow, were not his purpose 
To use him further yet. Milton, S. A. 
That kind of certainty which doth not admit of 
any doubt, may serve us as well to all intents and 
purposes, as that which is infallible. Wilkins. 
St. Austin hath laid down a rule to this very 
purpose. Burnet. 
They, who are desirous of a name in painting, 
should read and make observations of such things 
as they find for their purpose. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
He travelled the world, on purpose to converse 
with the most learned men. Guardian. 
The common materials, which the ancients 
made their ships of, were the ornus or wild ash; 
the fir was likewise used for this purpose. 
Arbuthnot. 
I do this, on purpose to give you amore sensible 
impression of the imperfection of your knowledge. 
Watts. 
Where men err against this method, it is usually 
on purpose, and to shew their learning. Swift, 


2. Effect ; consequence; the end desired. 
To small purpose had the council of Jerusalem 
been assembled, if once their determination being 
set down, men might afterwards have defended 
their former opinions, Hooker. 
The ground will be like a wood, which keepeth 
out the sun, and so continueth the wet, whereby it 
will never graze to purpose that year. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Their design is a war, whenever they can openit 
with a prospect of succeeding to purpose. Temple. 

Such first principles will serve us to very little 

purpose, and we shall be as much at a loss with as 
without them, if they may, by any human power, ~ 
such as is the will of our teachers, or opinions of 
our companions, be altered or lost in us. Locke. 

He that would relish success to purpose, should 

keep his passion cool, and his expectation low, 
Collier on Desire. 

What the Romans have done is not worth notice, 
having had little occasion to make use of this art, 
and what they have of it to purpose being borrowed 
from Aristotle. Baker. _ 

3. Instance ; example. 

Tis common for double dealers to be taken in 
their own snares, as for the purpose in the matter 
of power. L Estrange. 

4, Conversation. Obsolete. f 

She in pleasant purpose did abound. 

: Spenser, F.Q+ _ 
5. A kind of enigma or riddle. See 
CrossPuRPOSE. 

Oft purposes, oft riddles he devis’d, 

Spenser, F. Q. 

The ordinary recreations which we haye in win- 
ter, —are cards, ‘catches, purposes, questions, &c. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. 
To Pu'rrose., v. a. [from the noun.) To 
intend ; to design; to resolve. : 

What David did purpose, it was the pleasure of 

God that Solomon his son should perform. - 


Rowe 


Shaks. K. Lear. 


- Hooker. 
It is a purpos'd thing, and grows by plot, + 
To curb the nobility, 


Shakspeare, Coriole 


; 


PUR 


The whole included race his purpos’d prey. 
‘ Milton, P. L. 
Oaths were not purpos’d, more than law, 
To keep the good and just in awe, 
But to confine the bad and sinful, 
Like moral cattle in a pinfold, 


To PuRPOSE.t v. 7. 
1. To have an intention; to have a de- 


Hudibras. 


sign. 
Lam purpos’d that my mouth shall not trans- 
gress. Ps. xvii. 


This is the purpose that is purposed upon the 
whole earth. Isaiah, xiv. 26. 
Paul purposed in the spirit to go to Jerusalem, 
Acts, xix, 21. 
The Christian captains, purposing to retire home, 
placed on each side of the army four ranks of wag- 
gons, Fnolles. 
- Doubling my crime, I promise and deceive, 
Purpose to slay, whilst swearing to forgive, Prior. 


2. To discourse. Obsolete. 
She in merry sort 
Them gan to bord, and purpose diversly. 
Spenser, F'. Q. 
Pu’rposetess.* adj. [ purpose and less.] 
Having no effect. 

Prayer is ever joined with fasting, in all our hu- 
miliations ; without which, the emptiness of our 
maws were but a vain and purposeless ceremony. 

; Bp. Hall, Rem. p.179. 
Pu’rposety. adv. [from purpose.] By de- 
sign; by intention. 

Being the instrument which God hath purposely 
framed, thereby to work the knowledge of salvation 
in the hearts of men, what cause is there wherefore 
it should not be acknowledged a most apt mean ? 

Hooker. 

I have purposely avoided to speak any thing 

concerning the treatment due to such persons. 
Addison. 
In composing this discourse, I purposely de- 
clined all offensive and displeasing truths. 
Atterbury. 
The vulgar thus through imitation err, 
As oft the learn’d by being singular ; 
So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong. 
Pope. 


| Po’rprise, n.s. [pourpris, old Fr. pur- 


prisum, law Lat.|] A close or inclosure ; 
as also the whole compass of a manour. 
The place of justice is hallowed; and therefore 

' not only the bench, but the foot-pace and precincts, 
and purprise, ought to be preserved without cor- 
Tuption. Bacon; Ess. 

| Porn. zn. s. [alauda marina.] A sea lark. 
ae Ainsworth. 
| To Purr.t See To Pur. 


PURSE. n. s. (bourse, Fr. pwrs, Welsh; 
puya, Saxon. “ Utrum Icel. pus, pera, 
an Suio-Goth. dur, penuarium domis, 
cognatum sit, in medium relinquimus.” 
Serenius. Birsa, Italian, is the che- 
veril skin to make purses with. See 
Florio's Ital. Dict. 1598.] A small bag 
in which money is contained. 

She bears the purse too; she is a region in 
- Guiana, all gold and bounty. 

| Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor, 

_ Shall the son of England prove a thief, 

And take purses ? Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
He sent certain of the chief prisoners, richly ap- 
parelled, with their purses full of money, into the 
city. Knolles. 
I will give him the thousand pieces, and, to his 
great surprise, present him with another purse of 

| the same value. Addison. 

To Purse. ». a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into a purse. 


PUR 


With that he purs’d the gold. 

Trag. of Soliman and Pers. (1599.) 

I am spell-caught by Philidel, 

And purs’d within a net. Drydens 

I purs’d it up, but little reckoning made, 

Till now that this extremity compell’d. 
Milton, Comus. 

It is the same injustice and fraud, that it would 
be in any steward, to purse up that money for his 
private benefit, which was entrusted to him for the 
maintenance of the family. 

Wh. Duty of Man, Sund. 13. 
2. To contract as a purse. 
«Thou cried’st, 

And didst contract and purse thy brow together, 

As if thou then had’st shut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit. Shakspeare, Othello. 
Pu'rsener. n. s. [ purse and net.] A net of 

which the mouth is drawn together by a 

string. 

Conies are taken by pursenets in their burrows, 

Mortimer. 
Pu’Rsepripe.* n.s. [purse and pride.] 
The insolence of a purseproud person. 

Pursepride is quarrelous, domineering over the 
humble neighbourhood, and raising quarrels out of 
trifles. Bp. Hall, Sel. Thoughts, Supernum. § 4. 

Pu'rseproup.} adj. [purse and proud.] 
Puffed up with money. 

The second are purseproud: as St, Austin wit- 
tily [saith,] Pride is in the purse as the worm in 
the apple. Bp. Hall, Fall of Pride. 

Plum’d Conceit himself surveying ; 

Folly with her shadow playing ; 
Purseproud, elbowing Insolence! 
Grainger, Ode on Solitude. 
Pu‘RsER.f x. s. [from purse.) The pay- 
master of a ship. 

This year (1767,) was published a ridicule of 
Johnson’s style, under the title of Lexiphanes. 
Sir John Hawkins ascribes it to Dr. Kenrick; 
but its author was one Campbell, a Scotch purser 
in the navy. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


Pu'rsiness.f ) 2.s. [from pursy.] Short- 
Pu’RSIvENEsSS.§ ness of breath. Sher- 
wood has purszness. 


Pu’Rsain.f 2. s. [ porcellana, Ital. por- 
tulaca, Lat.] A plant. 
The medicaments proper to diminish the milk, 
are lettice, purslain, and endive. Wiseman, Surgery. 
PURSLAN-TREE. n.s. [halimus, Lat.] A 
shrub proper to hedge with. 


Pursv’asie.f adj. [from pursue.] That 
may be pursued. Sherwood. 


Pursv’ance. x. s. [from pursue. Prosecu- 
tion; process. 

Pursuant. adj. [from pursue.] Done in 
consequence or prosecution of any 
thing. 

To PURSU‘E.} v. a. [poursudvre, Fr. 
persequor, Lat. ] 

1, To persecute. This appears to have 
been the primary meaning, which Dr. 
Johnson has overpassed. 

He that pursuyde us sum tyme, prechide now 
the feith. Wichiffe, Gal. i. 13. 
Peter offended in denyenge Cryste; Poule, in 
pursewynge his chirche. Bp. Fisher, Ps. 35. 

The Jews pursued Cryste to deth. y 
Lib. Fest. fol. 25. b. 

2. To chase; to follow in hostility. 

Love like a shadow flies, when substance love 
pursues ; 
Pursuing that that flies, and flying what pursues. 
Shakspeare. 
When Abraham heard that his brother was taken 
captive, he armed his trained servants, and pursued. 
Gen. xiv. 14, 


PUR 


To thy speed add wings, 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, Milton, P.L. 
3. To prosecute; to continue. 
As righteousness tendeth to life; so he that 
pursueth evil, pursueth it to his own death. 
Prov, xii, 19. 
Insatiate to pursue 
Vain war with heaven. 
I will pursue 
This ancient story, whether false or true. Dryden. 
When men pursue their thoughts of space, they 
stop at the confines of body, as if space were there 
at an end. Locke. 
4. ‘To imitate ; to follow as an example. 
The fame of ancient matrons you pursue, 
And stand a blameless pattern to the new. 
Dryden. 


Milton, P. L. 


5. To endeavour to attain. 
Let us not then pursue 
A splendid yassalage. Milton, P. L. 

We happiness pursue; we fly from pain ; 

Yet the pursuit, and yet the flight is vain. Prior. 

What nature has deny’d, fools will pursue, 

As apes are ever walking upon two. Young. 
To Pursu’s. v. n. To go on; to proceed. 
A gallicism. 
I have, pursues Carneades, wondered chymists 
should not consider. Boyle. 
Pursv’eEr.} n.s. [from pursue.] 
1. One who follows in hostility. 
Fled with the rest, 
And falling from a hill, he was so bruis’d 
That the pursuers took him. Shaks, Hen. IV. 

His swift pursuers from heayen’s gates discern 
The advantage, and descending tread us down 
Thus drooping. Milton, P. L. 

Like a declining statesman left forlorn 
To his friends’ pity and pursuers’ scorn. Denham. 

2. One who endeavours to attain an object. 
Dr. Johnson notices only the preceding 
sense. 

Is not all this to dictate magisterially? A thing 
very unpleasing to the ingenuous and free pur- 
suers of rational knowledge. 

Worthington to Hartlib, (1661,) Ep. 15. 

Our pursuer soon came up and joined us with 
all the familiarity of an old acquaintance. 

Goldsmith, Ess. 10. 
Pursu‘1t. n. s. [poursuite, Fr.) 
1. The act of following with hostile inten- 
tion. 

Arm, warriors, arm for fight! the foe at hand, 
Whom fled we thought, will save us long pursuit. 

Milton, P. L. 
2. Endeavour to attain. 

This means they long propos’d, but little gain’d, 
Yet after much pursuit, at length obtain’d. 

4 Dryden. 

Its honours and vanities are continually passing 
before him, and inviting his purswit. Rogers. 

He has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of 
any thing that is new or uncommon, that he might 
encourage us in the pursuit after knowledge, and 
engage us to search into the wonders of his cre- 
ation. Addison. 

The will, free from the determination of such 
desires, is left. to the pursuit of nearer satisfactions, 
and to the removal of those uneasinesses it feels 
in its longings after them. Locke. 

3. Prosecution; continuance of endeavour. 

He concluded with sighs and tears, to conjure 
them, that they would no more press him to give 
his consent to a thing so contrary to his reason, 
the execution whereof would break his heart, and 
that they would give over further pursuit of it, 

Clarendon. 
Pu’RSUIVANT. 2. 5. [poursutvant, Fr.] A 
state messenger; an attendant on the 
heralds. 
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How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant. Spenser. 
_ These grey locks, the pursuivants of death, 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. Shaks. 

Send out a pursuivant at arms 
To Stanley’s regiment, bid him bring his power 
Before sun-rising. Shakspeare, Rich. IIT. 

For helmets, crests, mantles, and supporters, I 
leave the reader to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh, 
John Ferne, and John Guillim Portismouth, pur- 
suivants of arms, who have diligently laboured in 
armory. Camden, Rem. 

The pursuivants came next, 
And like the heralds each his scutcheon bore. 
1 Dryden. 
PURSY.F .adj. [poussiff, Fr.. the same. 
Serenius conjectures it to’ come from 
the Icel. porre,a cough. Menage ex- 
plains it by pulsivus, quasi ilia pulsans, 
Lat.] Short-breathed and fat. 
In the fatness of these pursy times, 
Virtue ‘itself of vice must pardon beg, 
Yea courb and woo for leave to do it good. Shaks. 
Now breathless wrong 
Shall sit and’ paint in your great chairs of ease, 
And pursy insolence shall break his-wind- 
With fear and horrid fright, 

An hostess dowager, 
Grown fat and pursy by retail 
Of pots of beer and bottled ale. 

By these, the Medes 
Perfume their breaths, and cure old pursy men. 
3 ? Temple. 
PURTENANCE. 1. s. [dppartenance, Fr.] 
The pluck of an animal. 

Roast the lami with fire, his head with his legs, 
and with the purtenance thereof. .-,., .,. Ew. xil. 9. 

The shaft against a rib did glance, 

And gall’d him in the purtenance..,,,.....Zucibras. 


To PURVE'Y..,.0.;as: [ pourvoir, Fr4 
1.. To. provide , with .conveniences. This 
sense is now not in use. 
Give no odds to.your foes, but do punvey 
Yourself of sword before that bloody day. Spenser. 
His house with all conyenience was purvey’ds 
» The rest he found, Dryden. 
2: .To procure: 
What though froni outmost, land and sea pur- 
vey’. 
For him ; each rarer tributary life » 
Bleeds not, run Thomson, Summer. 
To Purvey.f v. n. To buy in.provi- 
fsions;.to provide. cf 
ture I the:praise, *: A our woah Wy 
Yield thee, so well this day thou hast purvey’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
.»-It is, the active arm,. and the busy hand; that 


Hudibras. 


} 


‘must, both, purvey for, the mouth, and withal give | 


_it a right to every morsel that is put into it 


‘South, Serm.,vii. 46. 


Purye'vance. n.s« [from purvey.)., 
1. ‘Provision: rind a hh gal ai 


Whence mounting ‘ip, “they find ‘prbrveyance . 


meet 
Of all, ‘that royal prince’s court’ became. “Spenser. 
9. Procurement of victuals. nn 
3. Anexaction of provisions for the king’s 
followergisit seialt in be ¥ 
Some lands be more changeable’ than others’; as 
for their lying near; to the. borders, or because of 


great and continual pesrveyances that are made upon 
them. 


Purvevor. mse [from purvey.] 
1. One that ‘provides’ victuals. 
The purveyors or ‘victuallers are much to be 
“condemned, as not a little faulty in that behalf. 
PERE MEA MOG J ate nl Ralegh. 
And wing?d-punveyors his sharp hunger fed 
With frugal scraps of flesh, and maslin bread, 
Harte. 


Shaks. Timon. 


Bacon. | 


PU'S 


2, A procurer; a pimp. 

These women are such cunning purveyors ! 
Mark where their appetites have once been pleased, 
The same resemblance in a younger lover, . 

Lies brooding in their fancies the same pleasures. 
! Dryden. 

The stranger, ravish’d at his good fortune, is in- 
troduced to some imaginary title; for this pur- 
veyor has her representatives of some of the finest 
ladies. Addison. 


3. An officer who exacted provision for the 
king’s followers. 
PuRview.f x. s. [pourveu, Fr.] Proviso ; 
providing clause. 
These are profanations within the purview of 
several statutes; and those you are to present. 
Bacon, Charge at the Sess. of the Verge. 
Though the petition expresses only treason and 
felony, yet the act is general against all appeals 
in parliament; and many times the purview of an 
act is larger than the preamble or the petition. 
Hale, Comm. Law. 


PU‘RULENCE. 1S s. [from purulent.] Ge- 
Pu’rutency. § neration of pus or matter. 
Consumptions are induced by purulency in any 

of ‘the viscera. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


PURULENT. adj. [purulent, Fr. puru- 
lentus, Lat.] Consisting of pus. or the 
running of wounds. 

A carcase of man is most infectious and odious 
to man, and purulent matter of wounds to sound 
flesh. Bacon. 

It is no easy thing always to discern, whether 
the suspected matter expectorated by a cough be 
really purulent, that is, such as comes from an 
ulcer. Blackmore. 

Tt spews a filthy froth 
Of matter purwent and white, 

Which happen’d on the skin to light, 
And there corrupting on a wound, 
Spreads leprosy. Swift, Miscell. 

An acrimonious or pwrulent_matter, stagnating 
in some organ, is more easily deposited upon the 
liver than any other part. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


PUS.n.s. (Latin.] ‘The matter of a well 
digested sore. 

Acrid substances break the vessels, and produce 

an ichor instead of laudable pus. Arbuthnot. 


To PUSH. ». a. [ pousser, Fr.] ' 


1: To strike with a thrust. 
If the ox push a man-seryant, he shall be stoned. 
Ea) xxi. 
9. To force or drive by impulse. 
The youth push.away my feet. Job, xxx, 12, 


3. To force not by a quick blow, but. by 
continued violence: ' 
Shew your mended faiths, 
To push destruction and perpetual shame 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land. 
: PEA, Shakspeare. 
Through thee will we push down-our enemies. 
Ps, xliv. 5. 
Waters forcing way, 
Sidelong had push’d a mountain from his seat, 
Half sunk with all his pines. 
This terrible scene which might have proved 
dangerous, if Cornelius had not been pushed out 
of the room. ; Arbuthnot. 


4. To press forward. 
: He forewarns his care 
With rules to push-his fortune or to bear, . Dryd. 


of people begging for their bread,,he termed it 
the clamours of faction. © Addison. 


have arrived,at great perfection, 
3 Ree iF + bo eguhie path es un ale 
since eyery age has a kind of universal genius, 


which inclines those that liye in it to some parti- 
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5. To urge; to drive. 


Milton, P.L. | 


_, With such impudence did he push this. matter, 
that when he heard the cries of above. a million! 


Arts and sciences, in one andthe me.century, | 
_ no. wonder, 


APS 


_ cular studies, the work then being pushed on by 
. many harids, must go forward. Dryden. 


Ambition: pushes the soul to such actions as are 
apt to procure honour to the actor. i 
Addison, Spect. 
6. To enforce ; to drive to a conclusion. 

We are pushed for an answer, and are forced at 
last freely to confess, that the corruptions of the 
administration were intolerable. Swift. 

7. To importune ; to teaze. 
To Pusu. v. 1. 
1. To make a thrust. 

: None shall dare \ 

With shortened sword to stab in closer_war, 

Nor push with biting point, but strike at length. 

Dryden. 

A calf will so manage his head, as though he 
would push with his horns even before they shoot, 

Ray. 

Lambs, though they never saw the actions of 
their species, push with their foreheads, before the 
budding of a horn. Addison. 

2. To make an effort. 

War seem’d asleep for nine long years; at 

length 

Both sides resoly’d to push, we try’d our strength. 

Dryden. 
3. To make an attack. 

The king of the south shall push at him, and 

the king of the north shall come against him, 
Dan. xi. 40. 


4. To burst out with violence. 
Pusu. n.s. [from the verb.] 


1. Thrust; the act of striking with a 


pointed instrument. 

Ne might his corse be harmed 

With dint of sword or push of pointed spear. 

: Spensere 

They, like resolute men, stood in the face of 
the breach, receiving them with deadly shot and 
push of pike, in such furious manner, that the 

Turks began to retire. _ _ Knolles. 
2, An impulse; force impressed. 

So great was the puissance of his push, 

That from his saddle quite he did him bear. . 4 
Spensers 
Jove was not more pleas’d 7 

With infant nature, when his spacious hand __ 

Had rounded this huge ball of ‘earth and seas ' 

To give it the first push, and see it roll 

Along the yast abyss. Adiison, Guardian. 
3. Assault; attack. 

He gaye his countenance against his name,” 
To laugh with gibing boys, and stand the push 
Of every beardless vain Comparative. 8 

Shaks. Hen. IV. 

When such a resistance is made, these bold 
talkers will draw in their horns, when their fierce 
and feeble pushes against truth are repelled with 
pushing and confidence, atts. 
4, A forcible onset ;.a strong effort. 

A sudden push gives them the overthrow; » 
Ride, ride, Messala. Shakspeare. 

Away he goes, makes his push, stands the shock 
of a battle, and compounds for leaving of a leg 
behind him. \ L’ Estrange. 

We have beaten the French from all their ad- 
vaneed posts, and driven them into their last en- 
trenchments: one vigorous: push, one general as- 
sault will force the enemy to cry cut for quarter. 


5. Exigence; trial; extremity. 1A 
We'll put thei matter to the present pus. 
ai shokpare 
Tis common to talk of dying for a friend;*but 
when it comes to the push, ’tis no more than talk. 
i b5aV LD Bstrange. 
The question we would put, is not whether’ the 
sacrament of the mass be as:truly propitiatory, as 
those under the law ?, but .whether it be as truly 
a sacrifice? if so, then it is a true proper sacrifice, 


Addison. ' 
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PUS 


and is not only commemorative or representative, 
_as we are told at a push. Atterbury. 
6. A sudden emergence. 
There’s time enough for that ; 
Lest they desire, upon this push, to trouble 
~ Your joys-with like relation. Shaks. Wint, Tale. 
7. [Pustula, Lat.) A pimple; an. efflo- 
_ rescence; a wheal; an eruption. 

__ It was a proverb amongst the Grecians, that he 
that was praised to his hurt, should haye a push 
rise upon his nose; as a blister will rise upon one’s 
tongue, that tells a lie. ; Bacon, Esss 

Pu'sHer.t 2. s. [from push. ] 
1. One who pushes back. 

9. One who pushes forward. 
Pu’snine. adj. [from push.] Enterpris- 
ing; vigorous. 

Pu'sHern. n.s. [push and pin.] A child’s 
play, in which pins are pushed alter- 
nately. 

~~ Men, that have wandering thoughts at the voice 
of wisdom out of the mouth of a philosopher, 
deserve as well to be whipt, as boys for playing at 
pushpin, when they should be learning. 

iia L’ Estrange. 
Pusirtanr’Mity.t n.s. [pusillanimité, br. 
~ pusillus, little, and animus, raind, Lat. 
~The word is very old in our language. 
_ Gower uses it; and at the same time 
~ explains it, as probably he introduced 
‘the word into the language. 
“ There is yet pusillanimitee, 

___,“ Whiche is to saie in this language, 

_- “He that hath Uittel of .courage.’’] 
Cowardice ; meanness of spirit. 

+» The property of your.excellent sherris is the 
“warming of the blood, which, before cold and 
settled, left the‘liver white and pale, the badge of 
pusillanimity and cowardice. Shakspeare. 
.- The. Chinese sail where they will ; which shew- 
«eth, that their law of keeping out strangers is aj 

law of pusillanimity and fear. ; 

Pate A Bacon, New Atlantis. 

+ «It is obyieus, to distinguish between an act of 
courage and an act of rashness, an act of pusilla- 

_. mimity and an act of great modesty or humility. 

Sean South. 

PUSILLA’NIMOUS. adj. [ pusilanime, 
Fr. pusillus.and animus, Lat.]. Mean- 
spirited ; narrowminded ; cowardly. 
~=-An argument fit for great:princes, that neither 
by overmeasuring their forces, they lose themselves 
-.sin yain enterprizes; nor, by. underyaluing them, 
descend to fearful and pusillanimous counsels. 
ae) Bacon, Ess. 
He became pusillanimous, and was easily ruffled 
with every little passion within ; ‘supine, and as 
openly exposed to any temptation from without. 
mr. * :- Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
What greater instance can there be of a weak 
“_pusillanimous temper, than for a man_to pass his 
“whole life in opposition to his own ‘sentiments ? 
Spectator. 
Pustnia’Nrmousty.* adv. [from pusilla 
“namous.| With pusillanimity. 
= The rebels, pusillanimously opposing that new 
»:-torrent.of destruction, gaze a while. 
oS Yi ~ Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 86. 
Pusizia’nimousness. x. s. [from pusilla- 

_nimous.|~ Meanness of ‘spirit. 

Puss.t 2.3. [I know not whence de- 


Sherwood. 


_tived ; pusio, Lat. isa dwarf. Dr. John-, 


=oSon.— Skinner, who calls our word “vox 
“-dlanditoria qua:feles compellamus,” de- 
“tives it from the’ ancient Lat. pusa; pu-| 
sula, pucella, i.e. puella, a girl. He 
_) would therefore have smiled, with coms 
placency, if he had cast his eye on the 


Pe yan 


epithets which Burton has selected for 
the young ladies of his time, viz. “ bird, 
mouse, lamb, pigeon, puss!” Anat. of 
Mel. p. 527.] 


1. The fondling name of a cat. 

A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his 

humble suit to Venus to turn puss into a woman. 
L’ Estrange. 

Let puss practise what nature teaches. Watts. 

I will permit my son to play at apodidrascinda, 
which can be no other than our puss in a corner. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2, The sportsman’s term for a hare. 
Poor honest. puss, 
It grieves my heart to-see thee thus; 
But hounds eat sheep as well as hares. Gay. 
To Pu’'stuLate.* v.a. [ pustulatus, Lat. ] 
To form into pustules or blisters. 

Besides the blains pustulated to afilict his [Ji ob’s] 
body, the devil not only instigated his wife to 
grieve his mind, but disturbed his imagination 
likewise to terrify his conscience, 

Stackhouse, Hist. of the Bible. 

PU’STULE. 2.5. [ pustule, Fr. pustula, 

Lat.] A small swelling; a pimple; a 
push ; an efflorescence. 

The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the 
vessels, producing hemorrhages, pustules red, 
black, and gangrenous. Arbuthnot. 

Pu’stutous.t adj. [pustuleux, Fr. from 
pustule.] Full of pustules; pimply. 
Cockeram. 
To PUT.} v..a..[Of this word, so common 
in the English language, it is very dif- 
ficult to find the etymology ; putter, to 
plant, is Danish. Junius. Dr. Johnson. 
_—— Mr. G. Chalmers says, that this com- 
mon word, which has puzzled all the 
etymologists, is from the Welsh pwt, 
putian, to poke, to thrust. Gloss. to 
Sir D. Lindsay’s Works. But see also 
pytta, Su. Goth. Spegel’s Gloss. ] 
1. To lay or reposit in any place, 
God planted a garden, and there he put aman, 
Gens li. 8, 
Speak ‘unto him, and put words in his mouth. 
Easiv. 15, 

If a man put in his beast, and feed in another 
man’s field; of the best of his own shall he make 
restitution. Bu. xxii. 5. 

In these he put two weights, Milton, P.L. 

Feed land with beasts and horses, and after both 
put in sheep. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


2. To place in any situation. 
When he had pué them all out, he entereth in. 
St. Mark, v. 40. 
Four speedy cherubims 
Put to their mouths the sounding alchemy. 
Milton, P. L. 
3. To place in any state or condition. 
Before we will lay by our just born arms, 

We'll put thee down, ’gainst whom these arms we 

bear, 

Or add a royal number to the dead. 
Put me in a surety with thee. 
The stones he put for his pillows. 

Gen. xxviii, 11. 
He hath put my brethren far from me. 

Job, xix. 13. 
As we were put in trust with the gospel, even 

so we speak, not as pleasing men, but God. 
1 Thess. ii. 4, 
They shall ride upon horses, every one put in 
array like a man to the battle against thee. 
Jer. \. 42. 


Shakspeare. 
Job, xvii. 3. 


..He put them into ward three days. 
Gen. xlii. 17. 


She shall be his wife, he may not put her away. 
Deut, xxii, 


=P i720 


Daniel said;put these two aside. Sus. ver. 51° 
This question ask’d puts me in doubt, 
Milton, P. L. 
So nature prompts; so soon we go astray, 
When old experience pués us in the way. Dryden. 
Men may put government into what hands they 
please. Locke. 
He that has any doubt of his tenets, received 
without examination, ought to put himself wholly 
into this state of ignorance, and throwing wholly 
by all his former notions, examine them with a 
perfect indifference. : Locke. 
Declaring by word or action a sedate, settled 
design upon another man’s life, puts him ina state 
of war with him. Locke. 
As for the time of putting the rams to the ewes, 
you must consider at what time your grass will 
maintain them, Mortimer. 
If without any provocation gentlemen will fall 
upon one, in an affair wherein his interest and re- 
putation are embarked, they cannot complain of 
being put into the number of his'enemies. Pope. 


4, To repose. 


How wilt thou: put thy trust on Egypt for cha- 
riots, : 2 Kings. 
God was entreated of them, because they put 
their trust in him, 1 Chr. y. 20, 


5. To trust; to give up: as, he put him- 
self into the pursuer’s hands. 
6. To expose ; to apply to any thing. 

A sinew cracked -seldom recovers its former 
strength, or the, memory of it leaves a lasting 
caution in the man, not to put the part quickly 
again to robust. employment, Locke. 


7. To push ‘into action. 


Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge. 
k : Milton, P. L. 
When men'and women are mixed and well 
chosen, and put their best qualities forward, there 
may be any intercourse of civility and good will. 
: Swift. 
8. To apply. — 
Your goodliest, young men and. asses he will 
put them to his: work, 1 Sam. Vili. 16. 
No man having put his hand to the plough, and 
- looking back, is:tit for, the kingdom of God. 
ge f St. Luke, ix. 62. 
Rejoice before the Lord in all that thou puttest 
thine hands unto, Deut. xii. 18, 
Chymical- operations are excellent tools in the 
hands of a natural philosopher, and are by him 
applicable to:many nobler uses, than they are wont 
to be put to in laboratories. Boyle, 
The avarice of their relations put them to paint- 
ing, as more gainful than any other art. 
Dryden, Dufresnoy- 
The great difference in the notions of mankind, 
is from the different use they put their faculties to. 
Locke. 
I expect an offspring, docile and tractable in 
whatever we put them to, Tatler. 


9. To use any action by which the place 
or state of any thing is changed. 


I do but keep the peace, put up thy sword. 
Shakspeare. 
Put up your sword; if this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me. 
Shakspeare. 
He put his hand unto his neighbour’s goods. 
Ex. xxii. 
Whatsoever cannot be digested by the stomach, 
is by the stomach put up by vomit, or put down to 
the guts. Bacon. 
It puts a man from all employment, and makes 
a man’s discourses tedious. 
Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 
A nimble fencer will put in a thrust so quick, 
that the foil will be in your bosom, when you 
thought it a yard off. Digby. 
A man, not having the power of his own life, 
cannot put himself under the absolute arbitrary 
power of another to tale it. Locke. 


Pia 


Instead of making apologies, I will send it 
with my hearty prayers, that those few directions 
Ihave here put together, may be truly useful to 
you. Wake. 

He will know the truth of these maxims, upon 
the first occasion that shall make him put together 
those ideas, and observe whether they agree or 
disagree, Locke. 

When you cannot get dinner ready, put the 
clock back. Swift, Direct. to the Cook. 


10. To cause; to produce. 

There is great variety in men’s understanding ; 
and their natural constitutions put so wide a dif- 
ference between some men, that industry would 
never be able to master. Locke. 

11. To comprise ; to consign to writing. 

Cyrus made proclamation, and put it also in 

writing. 2 Chron. 
12. To add. 

Whatsoever God doeth, nothing can be put to it, 

nor any thing taken from it. Ecclus. iii. 14, 


13. To place in a reckoning. 

If we will rightly estimate things, we shall find, 
that most of them are wholly to be put on the ac- 
count of labour. Locke. 

That such a temporary life, as'‘we now have, is 
better than no being, is evident by the high value 
we put upon it ourselves. Locke. 


14. To reduce to any state. 
’ Marcellus and Flavius, for pulling scarfs off 
Cesar’s images, are put to silence. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 
This dishonours you no more, 
Than to take in a town with gentle words, 
Which else would put you to your fortune. 
Shakspeare. 
And five of you shall chase an hundred, and an 
hundred of you shall put ten thousand to flight. 
Lev. xxvi. 8. 
With well-doing, ye may put to silence foolish 
men. 1 Pet. 
The Turks were in every place put to the worst, 
and lay by heaps slain. Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
This scrupulous way would make us deny our 
senses; for there is scarcely any thing but puts 
our reason to a stand. Collier. 
Some modern authors, observing what straits 
they have been put to to find out water for Noah’s 
flood, say, Noah’s flood was not universal, but a 
national inundation, Burnet. 
We see the miserable shifts some men are put 
to, when that, which was founded upon, and sup- 
ported. by idolatry, is become the sanctuary of 
atheism. Bentley. 


15. To oblige ; to urge. 

Those that put their bodies to endure in health, 
may, in most sicknesses, be cured only with diet 
and tendering. Bacon. 

The discourse I mentioned was written to a 
private friend, who put me upon that task. Boyle. 

When the wisest council of men have with the 
greatest prudence made laws, yet frequent emer- 
gencies happen which they did not foresee, and 
therefore they are put upon repeals and supple- 
ments of such their laws; but Almighty God, by 
one simple foresight, foresaw all events, and could 
therefore fit laws proportionate to the things he 
made. Hale. 

We are put to prove things, which can hardly 
be made plainer. Tillotson. 

Where the loss can be but temporal, every small 
probability of it need not pué us so anxiously to 
prevent it. South, 

They should seldom be put about doing those 
things, but when they have a ‘mind. Locke. 


16. To incite; to instigate; to exhort; to 
urge by influence. 
The great preparation put the king upon the 
resolution of having such a body in his way, 


Clarendon. 
Those who have lived wickedly before, must 
meet with a great deal more trouble, because they 


24. To Pur by. 


PUT 


are put upon changing the whole course of their 
life. Tillotson. 

This caution will put them upon considering, 
and teach them the necessity of examining more 
than they do. Locke. 

It need not be any wonder, why I should em- 
ploy myself upon that study, or put others wpon it. 

Walkers 

He replied, with some vehemence, that he would 
undertake to prove trade would be the ruin of the 
English nation; I would fain have put him upon it. 

Addison. 

This put me upon observing the thickness of the 
glass, and considering whether the dimensions and 
proportions of the rings may be truly derived 
from it by computation. Newton. 

It banishes from our thoughts a lively sense of 
religion, and puts us upon so eager a pursuit of the 
advantages of life, as to leave us no inclination to 
reflect on the great Author of them. Atterbury. 

These wretches put us upon all mischief, to feed 
their lusts and extravagancies. Swift. 

17. To propose ; to state. 

A man of Tyre, skilful to work in gold and 
silver, to find out every device which shall be pué 
to him. 2 Chr. ii, 24. 

Put it thus — unfold to Staius straight, 

What to Jove’s ear thou didst impart of late: 
He'll stare. Dryden. 

The question originally put and disputed in 
publick schools was, whether, under any pretence 
whatsoever, it may be lawful to resist the supreme 
magistrate. Swift. 

I only put the question, whether, in reason, it 
would not have been proper the kingdom should 
have received timely notice. Swift. 

I put the case at the worst, by supposing what 
seldom happens, that a course of virtue makes us 
miserable in this life. Spectator. 


18. To form ; to regulate. 
19. To reach to another. 


Wo unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, 
that putiest thy bottle to him, and makest him 
drunken. Hab. ii. 15. 


20. To bring into any state of mind or 


temper. 

Solyman, to put the Rhodians out of all sus- 
picion of invasion, sent those soldiers he had 
levied in the countries nearest unto Rhodes far 
away, and so upon the sudden to set upon them, 

Knolles, Hist. 

His highness put him in mind of the promise 
he had made the day before, which was so sacred, 
that he hoped he would not violate it. Clarendon, 

To put your ladyship in mind of the advantages 
you have in all these points, would look like a de- 
sign to flatter you. Temple. 

I broke all hospitable laws, 
To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble person in a fright. Dryden. 
’ The least harm that befalls children, puts them 
into complaints and bawling. — Locke on Educ. 


21. To offer; to advance. 


I am as much ashamed to put a loose indigested 
play upon the publick, as I should be to offer brass 
money in a payment. ; Dryden. 

Wherever he puts a slight upon good works, ’tis 
as they stand distinct from faith, Atterbury. 


22. To unite ; to place as an ingredient. 


He has right to put into his complex idea, sig- 
nified by the word gold, those qualities, which 
upon trial he has found united. Locke. 


23. To Pur by. To turn off; to divert. 


Watch and resist the devil; his chief designs 
are to hinder thy desire in good, to put thee by 
from thy spiritual employment. Bp. Taylor. 

A fright hath put by an ague fit, and mitigated 
a fit of the gout. Grew, Cosmol. 
To thrust aside. 

Basilius, in his old years, marrying a young 
and fair lady, had of her those two daughters so 
famous in beauty, which put by their young cousin 
from that expectation, Sidney. 


25. To Pur down. 


26. To Put down. 


27. To Put down. 


28. To Put down. 
29. To Pur forth. 
30. To Pur forth. To extend. 


81. To Pur forth. To emit, as a sprout- 


And fruit-tree yielding fruit. Milton, P. L, 
32. To Put forth. To exert. 
I put not forth my goodness, Milton, P. L. 


33. To Purin. To interpose. 


34. To Put in. 


35. To Pur in practice. 


36. To Pur off. To divest; to lay aside. 
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Was the crown offer’d him thrice ? 
— Ay, marry, was’t, and he put it by thrice, 
Every time gentler than other. Shaks. Jul. Ces. 
Jonathan had died for being so, 
Had not just God put by the unnatural blow. 
: Cowley. 

When I drove a thrust, home as I could, 

To reach his traitor heart, he put it by, i 
And cried, Spare the stripling. Dryden. 
To baffle; to repress; 
to crush. 

How the ladies and I have put him down / 
Shakspeare, 
To degrade. 

-The greedy thirst of royal crown 
Stirr’d Porrex up to put his brother down. 


Spenser. 
The king of Egypt put Jehoahaz down at Jeru- 
salem, 2 Chr. 


To bring into disuse. 


Sugar hath put down the use of honey ; inas- 
much as we have lost those preparations of honey 
which the ancients had. Bacon. 

With copper collars and with brawny backs, 
Quite to put down the fashion of our blacks. 

Dryden. 

To confute. 
“Mark now how a plain tale shall put you down, 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
To propose. 

Samson said, I will now put forth a riddle unto 
you. Judges. 


He put forth his hand, and pulled her in. 
Gen. viii. 9. 


ing plant. 

An excellent observation of Aristotle, why 
some plants are of greater age than living creas. 
tures, for that they yearly put forth new leaves ; 
whereas living creatures put forth, after their 
period of growth, nothing but hair and nails, 
which are excrements. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

He said, let the earth 
Put forth the verdant grass, herb yielding seed, 


In honouring God, put forth all thy strength. 
Bp. Taylor. 
We should put forth all our strength, and, with- 
out having an eye to his preparations, make the 
greatest push we are able. Addison. 


Give me leave to put in a word to tell you, that 
J am glad you allow us different degrees of worth. 
Collier. 
To drive ; to harbour. 
No ties, 
Halsers, or gabels need, nor anchors cast, 4 
Whom stormes put in there, are with stay embrac’te 
Chapman. 
To use; to ex- 
ercise. 
Neither gods nor man will give consent, 
To put in practice your unjust intent. Dryden: | 


None of us put off our clothes, saving that 
every one put them off for washing. Nehem. iv. 23. | 
Ambition, like a torrent, ne’er jooks back ; 
And is a swelling, and the last affection 
A high mind can put off. B. Jonson, Catiline 
It is the new skin or shell that putteth off the 
old; so we see, that it is the young horn that} 
putteth off the old; and in birds, the young 
feathers put off the old; and so birds cast their! 
beaks, the new beak putting off the old, Bacon. | 
Ye shall die perhaps, by putting off, 
Human, to put on gods; death to be wish’d. | 
Milton, P. L. 
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I for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 
| Freely put off, and for him lastly die. 
: Milton, P. L. 
When a man shall be just about to quit the 
stage of this world, to put off his mortality, and to 
deliver up his last accounts to God, his memory 
~ shall serve him for little else, but to terrify him 
- with a frightful review of his past life. South. 
Now the cheerful light her fears dispell’d, 
See with no winding turns the truth conceal’d, 
- But put the woman off, and stood reveal’d. 
y Dryden. 
My friend, fancying her to be an old woman of 
~ quality, put off his hat to her, when the person 
- pulling off his mask, appeared a smock-faced 
young fellow. Addison. 
Homer, says he, puts off that air of grandeur 
_ which so properly belongs to his character, and 
debases himself into a droll. 
‘ Broome, Notes on the Odyss. 


87. To Put off. To defeat or delay with 
some artifice or excuse. 

The gains of ordinary trades are honest; but 
those of bargains are more doubtful, when men 
should wait upon others’ necessity, broke by serv- 

- ants to draw them on, put off others cunningly 
_ that would be better chapmen. Bacon. 
__ I hoped for a demonstration, but Themistius 
| “hoped to put me off with an harangue. Boyle. 

Some hard words the goat gave, but the fox puts 
off all with a jest. L’ Estrange. 

_ Ido not intend to be thus put off with an old 
song. More. 

_ Do men in good earnest think that God will be 
put off so? Or that the law of God will be baffled 
with a lie clothed in a scoff ? South. 
This is a very unreasonable demand, and we 
might put him of” with this answer, that there are 

- several things which all men in their wits dis- 
believe, and yet none but madmen will go about 
to disprove. Beniley. 


38. To Put off: To delay; to defer ; to 
' procrastinate. 
Let not the work of to-day be put off till to- 
morrow ; for the future is uncertain. L’ Estrange. 
So many accidents may deprive us of our lives, 
that we can never say, that he who neglects to 
secure his salvation to-day, may without danger 
put it off to to-morrow. Wake. 
He seems generally to prevail, persuading them 
to a confidence in some partial works of obedience, 
or else to put off the care of their salvation to 
‘some future opportunities, Rogers. 


$9. To Pur off: To pass fallaciously. 
It is very hard, that Mr. Steele should take up 
the artificial reports of his own faction, and then 
put them off upon the world as additional fears of 


@ popish successor. Swift. 
40. To Pur of. To discard. 
Upon these taxations, 
The clothiers all put o 
_ The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shaks. 


41. To Pur off. To recommend; to vend 
- or obtrude. 

The effects which pass between the spirits and 

the tangible parts, are not at all handled, but put 

_- off by the names of virtues, natures, actions, and 

passions, Bacon. 


ih 42. To Pur on or upon. To impute; to 


i 


charge. 


43. To Pur on or upon. 
as clothes or covering. 
Strangely visited people he cures, 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

» Put on with holy prayers. Shakspeare. 
_ Give even way unto my rough affairs ; 
Put not you on the visage of the times, 
And be like them to Percy troublesome. 

_* So shall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviour from the great, 


To invest with, 


Shaks. 
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Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution. 
Shakspeare, K. John. 
If God be with me, and give me bread to eat, 
and raiment to put on, then shall the Lord be my 
God. Gen. xxviii. 20, 
She has 
Very good suits, and very rich; but then 
She cannot put ’em on; she knows not how 
To wear a garment. B. Jonson, Catiline. 
Taking his cap from his head, he said, this cap 
will not hold two heads, and therefore it must be 
fitted to one, and so put it on again. 
Knolles, Hist. of the Turks, 
Avarice puts on the canonical habit. 
Decay of Chr. Piety. 
Mercury had a mind to learn what credit he had 
in the world, and so put on the shape of a man, 
L’ Estrange. 
The little ones are taught to be proud of their 
clothes, before they can put them on, Locke. 
44. To Puton. To forward; to promote ; 
to incite. 
I grow fearful, 
By what yourself too late have spoke and done, 
That you protect this course, and put it on 
By your allowance. Shalspeare, K. Lear. 
Say, you ne’er had don’t, 
But by our putting on. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Others envy to the state draws, and puts on 
For contumelies receiv’d. B. Jonson, Catiline. 
This came handsomely to put on the peace, 
because it was a fair example of a peace bought. 
Bacon, Hen, VII. 
As danger did approach, her spirits rose, 
And putling on the king dismay’d her foes. 
Halifax. 
45. To Pur on or upon. To impose; to 
inflict. 5 
I have offended ; that which thou puttest on me, 
I will bear. 2 Kings, xviii. 14. 
He not only undermineth the base of religion, 
but puts upon us the remotest error from truth. 
Brown. 
The stork found he was put upon, but set a good 
face however upon his entertainment. L’ Estrange. 
Fallacies we are apt to put upon ourselves, by 
taking words for things. Locke. 
Why are Scripture maxims put upon us, with- 
out taking notice of Scripture examples which lie 
cross them ? Atterbury. 
46. To Put on. To assume; to take. 
The duke hath put on a religious life, 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court. 
Shakspeare. 
Wise men love you, in their own despight, 
And, finding in their native wit no ease, 
Are fore’d to put your folly on to please. Dryden. 
There is no quality so contrary to any nature 
which one cannot affect, and put on upon occasion, 
in order to serve an interest. Swift. 


47. To Pur over. To refer. 
For the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you o’er to heaven, and to my mother. 
Shakspeare. 
48. To Pur out. To place at usury. 
Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle ? he that 
puiteth not out his money to usury. Ps. xv. 5. 
To live retir’d upon his own, 
He call’d his money in ; 
But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon split him on the former shelf, 
He put it out again. Dryden, Hor. 
Money at use, when returned into the hands of 
the owner, usually lies dead there till he gets a new 
tenant for it, and can put it out again. Locke. 
An old usurer, charmed with the pleasures of a 
country life, in order to make a purchase, called 
in all his money; but, in a very few days after, he 
put it out again. Addison. 
One hundred pounds only, put out at interest at 
ten per cent. doth in seventy years increase to 
above one hundred thousand pounds, Child. 
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49. To Put out. To extinguish. 
The$Philistines put out his eyes. Judg. xvii. 21. 
Wheresoever the wax floated, the flame forsook 

it, till at last it spread all over, and put the flame 
quite owt. Bacon. 

I must die 

Betray’d, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out. 
Milton, S.A. 
In places that abound with mines, when the sky 
seemed clear, there would suddenly arise a certain 
steam, which they call a damp, so gross and thick, 
that it would oftentimes put owt their candles. 
Boyle. 
This barbarous instance of a wild unreasonable 
passion, quite put owé those little remains of affection 
she still had for her lord. Addison, Spect. 

50. To Pur out. To emit, as a plant. 

Trees planted too deep in the ground, for love 
of approach to the sun, forsake their first root, and 
put out another more towards the top of the earth. 


Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
51. To Pur out. To extend; to pro- 
trude. 


When she travailed, the one put out his hand. } 

Gen. Xxxviil. 28. 

52. To Pur out. To expel; to drive 
from. 

When they have overthrown him, and the wars 
are finished, shall they themselves be put out ? 

Spenser. 

I am resolved, that when Iam put owt of the 

stewardship, they may receive me into their houses. 
St. Luke, xvi. 4. 

The nobility of Castile put out the king of Ar- 

ragon, in favour of king Philip. Bacon, Hen. VII. 
53. To Put out. To make publick. 

You tell us, that you shall be forced to leave off 
your modesty ; you mean that little which is left ; 
for it was worn to rags when you put owt this 
medal. Dryden. 

When I was at Venice, they were putting out 
curious stamps of the several edifices, most famous 
for their beauty or magnificence. Addison. 

54. To Pur out. To disconcert. 

There is no affectation in passion; for that putteth 
a man out of his precepts, and in a new case their 
custom leayeth him, Bacon. 


55. To Pur to. To kill by; to punish 


by. 
From Ireland am I come, 
To signify that rebels there are up, 
And put the Englishmen wnto the sword. Shaks. 
There were no barks to throw the rebels into, 
and send them away by sea, they were put all to the 
sword, Bacon. 
Such as were taken on either side, were put to 
the sword or to the halter. Clarendon. 
Soon as they had him at their mercy, 
They put him to the cudgel fiercely. | Hudibras. 


56. To Purto. To refer to; to expose. 
Having lost two of their bravest commanders at 
sea, they durst not put it to a battle at sea, and set 
up their rest wholly upon the land enterprize. 
Bacon. 
It is to be put to question in general, whether it 
be lawful for Christian princes to make an invasive 
war, simply for the propagation of the faith ? 
Bacon. 
I was not more concern’d in that debate 
Of empire, when our universal state 
Was put to hazard, and the giant race 
Our captive skies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 


57. To Pur to zt. To distress ; to perplex ; 


to press hard. 

What would’st thou write of me, if thou should’st 
praise me? 

— O gentle lady, do not put me to’t, 

For I am nothing if not critical. Shaksp. Othello. 
Lord Angelo dukes it well in his absence ; 

He puts transgression to’t. Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 

They have a leader, 


Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to’t.  Shaksp» 
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They were actually making parties to go up to 
the moon. together, and were more put to it how 
to meet with accommodations by the way, than how 
to go thither. Addison. 

The figures and letters were so mingled, that the 
coiner was hard put to it on what part of the money 
to bestow the inscription. dddison on Anc. Medals. 

I shall be hard put to it, to bring myself off. 

Addison. 
58. To Purto. To assist with. 

Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, 
but she was taken a quivering: Sidney. 

The carpenters being set to work, and every one 
putting to his helping hand, the bridge was repaired. 


Knolles. 

59. To Pur to death. Tokill. 
It was spread abroad that the king had a purpose 
to put to death Edward Plantagenet in the Tower, 
Bacon. 
One Bell was put to death at Tyburn, for moving 
a new rebellion. Hayward. 
Teuta put to death one of the Roman ambas- 
sadors; she was obliged, by a successful war, 
which the Romans made, to consent to give up all 
the sea coast. Arbuthnot. 
60. To Pur together. To accumulate into 


one sum or mass. 

Put all your other subjects together ; they have 
not taken half the pains for your majesty’s service 
that [ have. L’ Estrange. 

This last age has made a greater progress, than 
‘all ages before put together. Burnet; Theory. 


61. To Pur up. To pass unrevenged. 

I will indeed no longer endure it; nor am I 
yet persuaded to put win peace what already I 
have foolishly suffered. Shakspeare. 

Tt is prudence, in many cases,.to pué w the 
injuries of a weaker enemy, for fear of incurring 
the displeasure of a stronger. L’ Estrange. 

How many indignities does he pass by, and how 
many assaults does he put up at our hands, be- 
cause his love is invincible. South. 

The Canaanitish woman must put yp a refusal, 
and the reproachful name of dog, commonly used 


by the Jews of the heathen. Boyle. 
Nor put up blow, but that which laid 
Right worshipful on shoulder-blade,  _Hudibras. 


For reparation only of small things, which can- 
not countervail the evil and hazard of a suit, but 
ought to exercise our patience and forgiveness, and 
so be put up without recourse to judicature. 

Ketilewell. 

Such national injuries are not to be put up, but 

when the offender is below resentment. Addison. 


62. To Pur up. To emit; to cause to 
germinate, as plants. 
Hartshorn shaven, or in small pieces, mixed with 
dung, and watered, putteth wp mushrooms, Bacon. 
63. To Pur up. To expose:publickly: as, 
these goods are put up to sale, 
64. To Pur up. To start from a cover. 
In town, whilst I am following one character, I 
am crossed in my way by another, and put up such 
a variety of odd creatures in both sexes, that they 
foil the scent of one another, and puzzle the chase. 
Addison, Spect. 
65. To Pur up. To hoard. 
Himself never put up any of the rent, but dis- 
posed of it by the assistance of a reverend divine, 
to augment the yicar’s portion, Spelman. 


66. To Pur up. To hide. 

Why so earnestly seek you to put up that letter? 

Shakspeare. 
67.. To Pur upon. To impose; to. lay 
upon. 
When in swinish sleep, 

What cannot you Land perform, upon 
Th’ unguarded Duncan? what not.put upon 
His spungy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


68. To Pur upon trial.» To expose’ or 


5. To stumble. 
6. To Pur forth. To leave a port. 


7. To Pur forth. 


8. To Put in. 


9. To Pur in for. 


Pw a: 
summon to a solemn and judicial exa- 
mination. 

Christ will bring all to life, and then they shall 
be put every one upon his own trial, and receive 
judgement, Locke. 

Jack had done more wisely, to have put himself 


upon the trial of his country, and made his defence 
in form. Arbuthnot. 


To Put. v. n. 
1. To go or move. 


The wind cannot/be perceived, until there be an 
eruption of a great quantity from under the water; 
whereas in the first putting up, it cooleth in little 
portions, Bacon. 

Put not 
Beyond the sphere of your activity. 
B. Jonson, Dev. is an Ass. 


2. To shoot or germinate. 


In fibrous roots, the sap delighteth more in the 
earth, and therefore putteth downward. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


3. To steer a vessel. 


An ordinary fleet could not hope to succeed 
against a place that has always a considerable 
number of men of war ready to put to sea. 

Addisun. 

His fury thus appeas’d, he puts to land ; 

The ghosts forsake their seats. Dryden. 


4. To push with the head. Yorkshire. 


Y. Gloss. 


Norfolk. Grose. 


- Order for sea is given ; 
They have put forth the haven. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
To germinate ; to bud; 
to shoot out. 
No man is free, 

But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 
Amongst the infinite doings of the world, 
Sometimes puts forth.  Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs. 

Cant. ii. 13. 
Take earth from under walls where nettles put 


. forth in abundance, without any string of the 


nettles, and pot that earth, and set in it stock- 
gilliflowers. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Hirsute roots, besides the putling forth upwards 
and downwards, putteth forth in round. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
To enter a haven. 

As Homer went, the ship put in at Samos, 
where he continued the whole winter, singing at 
the houses of great men, with a train of boys after 
him. Pope. 
To ‘claim; to stand 

candidate for. A metaphor, I suppose, 
from putting each.man his lot into a 
box. 

Many most unfit persons are now putting in for 
that place. Abp. (Usher, Lett. 116. (dat. 1626). 
_ This is so grown a vice, that I know not whether 
it do not put in for the name of virtue, Locke. 


10. To Pur in. To offer a claim. 

. They shall stand for seed; they had gone.down 

too, but that a wise burgher put im for them. 
7 ‘ Shakspeare. 
Although astrologers may here past i, and plead 
the secret influence of this star, yet,Galen, in his 

comment, makes no such consideration,.. , 

Brown, Vulg: Err. 
If a man should put in to be one of the knighis 
of Malta, he might modestly, enough prove, his six 
descents against a less qualified competitor. Collier. 


1}. To Pur of. ~ To leave land: 
I boarded; and commanded to ascend’ 
My friends and soldiers, to put of and lend 
Way to our ship. ‘ SO Chapman. 
As: the hackney boat’ was pulting off, a boy de- 
siring to be taken in, was refused. ~~ Addison. 
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12. To Put over. To-sail cross. 

Sir Francis Drake came coasting along from 
Carthagena, a city of the main land, to which he 
put over, and took it. Abbot. 

13. To Pur to sea. 
the course. 

It is manifest, that the duke did his best to come 
down and to put to sea. Bacon. 

He warn’d him for his safety to provide ; 

Not put to sea, but safe on shore abide. Dryden. 

They put to sea with a fleet of three hundred sail, 
of which they lost the half. Arbuthnot. 

With fresh provision hence our fleet to store, 
Consult our safety, and pu off fo sea. Pope, 

14. Zo Purup. 
didate. 

Upon the decease of a lion, the beasts met to chuse 

a king, when several put up. E Estrange. 

15. To Put up. To advance to; to bring 

one’s self forward. ; 

With this he put wp to my lord, a 
The courtiers kept their distance due, ‘ 

He twitch’d his sleeve. Swift. 
16. To Pur up with. To suffer without 
resentment : as, to put up with an affront. 
17. To Pur up with. To take without dis- 
satisfaction : as, to put wp with poor enter- 
tainment. y 
18. This is one of those general words, of 
which language makes use, to spare a 
néedless multiplicity of expression, by 
applying one sound in a great number 
of senses, so that its meaning is deter- 
mined by its concomitants, and must be 
shewn by examples much more than 


To offer one’s self a can- 


To set sail; to begin 


| 


by explanation; this and many other 


words had occurred less frequently had 
they had any synonymes, or been easily, 
paraphrased; yet without synonymes 


or paraphrase how can they be ex- | 


plained ? 
Pur.y} 2. s.. [from the verb.].- 
1. An action of distress. alt? 


The stag’s was a fore’d: put, and a chance rather 


than a choice. “LD Estrange. 
2. A rustick; a clown. ‘I know not whence 
derivedae 4 aos < ” oi 
Queer country puts extol queen Bess’s reign, 
And of lost hospitality complain. Bramstone 
3. A game at cards. be 
: Amusive pué ©" rw OS 
On smooth joint stool, in emblematic play,” 
The vain vicissitudes of fortune shews. i 
Warton on Oxford Ale. 
4. Put of. Excuse ;.shift™; 722 vo ae 
The fox’s put-off is instructive towards the go- 
vernment of our lives, provided his fooling be miade 
our earnest. on wel? Bstranges 


This is very bare, and looks like a guilty prut-offe | 
Leslie, Short Meth. against the Jews: | 


Pur Case,* An elliptical expression of 


former times for suppose that it may be | 
case. | 


so; state a 
Obsolete. 
Put case it be fornication’; 
herit or abdicate his child. ED 
Burton, Anat. of Mel, Pref, 


possible or probable 


Put case that the soul after the departure from | 


the body may live. is 
Bp. Hall, Satan’s Darts Quenched, § 5 
When an indulgence is given, put case to abide 
forty days on certain conditions ; whether these 
forty days are to he taken. collectively or distri- 
butively, ; rt 
, Bp. Taylors Diss. from Popery, chy 2 § 4 
Pu’rack. n. s.. [putain, Fr.] In law, pros- 
titution on the wonian’s part." Dect, 


the father will disin- | 


Eee EL 


Pu TANISM. 7.5. [putanisme, Fr.] The 
manner of living, or trade of a prosti- 
' tute. Dict, 
PuTATIVE. adj. [putatif, Fr. from puto, 
 Lat.] Supposed ; reputed. 
If a wife commits adultery, she shall lose her 
dower, though she be only a putative, and not a 
true and real wife. Ayliffe. 


PUTID.} adj. [putidus, Lat.] Mean; 
low ; worthless. 
Putid fables, and ridiculous fictions. 
Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 126. 
Such is thy putid muse, Lucretius, 
That fain would teach that souls all mortal be. 
j More, Immort. of the Soul, i. i. 6. 
He that follows nature, is never out of his way ; 
whereas all imitation is putid and servile. 
L? Estrange. 
Pu'tiwyess. n. s. [from putid.] Meanness ; 
vileness. 
Pu TLoc. x. s. ; 
Putlogs are pieces of timber or short 
poles, about seven feet long, to bear the 
_ boards they stand on to work, and to lay 
- bricks and mortar upon. 
; Moxon, Mech. Exer. 
Purre pinovs.} adj. [ putredineux, Fr. Cot- 
_ grave; from putredo, Lat.] Stinking ; 
rotten. 
The complaint of Dr, Burgess is against putre- 
dinous vermine of bold schismaticks. 
Conformist’s Second Plea, &c. (1682,) p. 69. 
A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, 
as milk with rennet is turned. Floyer. 


PUTREFACTION.} x. s. [putrefaction, Fr. 
' putris and facio, Lat.] The state of grow- 
ing rotten; the act of making rotten. 

Putrefaction is akind of fermentation, 
or intestine motion of bodies, which tends 
to the destruction of that form of their 
existence, which is said to be their na- 
tural state. Quincy. 

If the spirit protrude a little, and that motion be 
inordinate, there followeth putrefaction, which ever 
dissolveth the consistence of the body into much 
inequality. Bacon. 

Vegetable putrefuction is produced by throwing 
green vegetables in a heap in open warm air, and 

_ pressing them together, by which they acquire a 
putrid stercoraceous taste and odour. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

One of these knots rises to suppuration, and 
bursting excludes its putrefaction. Blackmore. 


PurreFA CTIvE.~ adj. [putrefactif, Fr. 
Cotgrave; from putrefacio, Lat.] Mak- 
ing rotten. 

_ They make putrefactive generations, conform- 
able unto seminal productions. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

If the bone be corrupted, the putrefactive smell 
will discover it. Wiseman, Surgery. 


To Pu'rrery. v.a. [putrefier, Fr. putre- 
Jacio, Lat.] To make rotten; to cor- 
- rupt with rottenness. 
To keep them here, 
| They would but stink, and putrefy the air. 
Shakspeare. 
Many ill projects are undertaken, and private 
suits putrefy the publick good. Bacon. 
The ulcer itself being putrefied, I scarified it and 
the parts about, so far as I thought necessary, per- 
mitting them to bleed freely, and thrust out the 
rotten flesh, Wiseman. 
A wound was so putrefied, as to endanger the 
bone. Temple. 
Such a constitution of the air, as would naturally 
putrefy raw flesh, must endanger by a mortification, 
| |: Arbuthnot. 
To Pu'rrery. v.n, To rot. 
VOL, III. 


PLUS 


From the sole of the foot, even unto the head, 
there is no soundness in it, but wounds and bruises, 
and putrefying sores. Is, ds 6s 

All imperfect mixture is apt to putrefy, and 
watery substances are more apt to putrefy than oily. 

_ Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
These hymns, though not revive, embalm and 
spice 
The world, which else would putrefy with vice. 
Donne. 

The pain proceeded from some acrimony in the 
serum, which, falling into this declining part, pu- 
trefied. Wiseman. 

Purre’scence. n. s. [from putresco, Lat. ] 
The state of rotting. 

Now if any ground this effect from gall or choler, 
because being the fiery humour, it will readiest 
surmount the water, we may confess in the com- 
mon putrescence, it may promote elevation. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
PUTRE SCENT. adj. [ putrescens, Lat.] Grow- 
ing rotten. 

Aliment is not only necessary for repairing the 
fluids and solids of an animal, but likewise to keep 
the fluids from the putrescent alkaline state, which 
they would acquire by constant motion. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


PuTRe ScIBLE.* adj. [from putresco, Lat.] 
That may grow rotten, or putrefy. 


It does not appear to be putrescible. 
Philos. Transact. P. I. (1798,) § 2. 


PU'TRID. adj. [ putride, Fr. putridus, Lat.) | 


Rotten ; corrupt. 

The wine to putrid blood converted flows, 
Waller. 
If a nurse feed only on flesh, and drink water, 
her milk, instead of turning sour, will turn putrid, 
and smell like urine. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Putrid fever is that kind of fever, in which the 
humours, or parts of them, have so little circulatory 
motion, that they fall into an intestine one, and 
putrefy, which is commonly the case after great 
evacuations, great or excessive heat. Quincy. 
Pu’rRIpNEss. n. s. [from putrid.] Rotten- 

ness. 

Nidorous ructus depend on the feetid spirituosity 

of the ferment, and the putridness of the meat. 
Floyer on the Humours, 
PurriFIca’TION.* n.s. [putris and fro. ] 
State of becoming rotten. 
Putrification must nedes be in a bodye. 
Confut. of N. Shaxton, (1546,) D. vii. b. 
Pu'try.* adj. [putris, putre, Lat.] Rotten. 
Howl not, thou puiry mould; groan not, ye 
graves ; 
Be dumb, all breath! Marston, Antonio’s Revenge. 
Pu’rrer. 7. s. [from put.] 
1. One who puts. 
The most wretched sort of people are dreamers 
upon events and putters of cases, L’ Estrange. 
2. Purter on. Inciter; instigator. 
My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Most bitterly on you, as putter on 
Of these exactions. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
You are abus’d, and by some putter on, 
That’ will be damn’d for’t. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
PU TTINGSTONE.F 2. s. 

In some parts of Scotland, stones are 
laid at the gates of great houses, which 
they call puttingstones, for trials of 
strength. Pope. 

The putiingstone is alargestone thrown 
from the uplifted hand, or above hand, 
as commonly expressed: from put, to 
throw ; which some deduce from the Fr. 
bouter ; Mr. Chalmers, from the Welsh, 
pwt. See To Pur. And see Dr, Jamie- 


son’s Scot. Dict. 


Eo UZ 


Those [sports of the Highlanders] retained, are 
throwing the putting-stone, or stone of strength, as 
they call it ; which occasions an emulation who can 
throw a weighty one the farthest, &c. 

Pennant, Tour in Scot. (1769.) 
Purrock.f x. s. [derived, by Minsheu, 
from duteo, Lat.] A kite. 

Like as a puttocke having spyde in flight 
A gentle falcon sitting on an hill, : 
(Whose otLer wing now made unmeet for flight 
Was lately broken by some fortune ill) 

The foolish kyte, led with licentious will, 
Doth beat upon the gentle bird in vaine, 
Spenser, I’. Q. 

The Romish pruétock hath scared the dove out of 
the plain. Harmar, Tr. of Beza, p. 273. 

Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s nest, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite soar with unbloody’d beak ? 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. II. 

The next are those, which are called birds of prey, 

as the eagle, hawk, puttock, and cormorant. 
Peacham. 
Putty, ns. 


1, A kind of powder on which glass is 
ground. 

An object glass of a fourteen foot telescope, 
made by an artificer at London, I once mended 
considerably, by grinding it on pitch with putty, 
and leaning on it very easily in the grinding, lest 
the putty should scratch it, Newton. 

2, A kind of cement used by glaziers. 


Puy.* See Poy. 


To PU'ZZLE.F v. a. [for postle, from pose. 
Skinner. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius refers 
to the Germ. possen, ineptiz, as well as 
to the verb pose ; and so to the Icel. and 
Su. Goth. verbs pussa, putsa, imponere, 
illudere: which also Dr. Jamieson con- 
siders as the more direct origin of puzzle. 
Burton writes our word pussel. “He 
pussels himself to vindicate that ridicu- 
lous fable.” Anat. of Mel. p. 676.] 


1. To perplex ; to confound ; to embarrass; 
to entangle; to gravel ; to put to a stand ; 
to teaze. 

Your presence needs must puxsle Antony. 
Shakspeare. 
I say there is no darkness but ignorance, in 
which thou art more puzxled than the Egyptians in 
their fog. Shakspeare. 
Both armies of the enemy would have been 
puzzled what to have done. Clarendon. 
A very shrewd disputant in those points is dex. 
terous in puzsling others, if they be not thorough- 

paced speculators in those great theories. 
More, Div. Dialogues. 
~ Ishall purposely omit the mention of arguments 
which relate to infinity, as being not so easily in- 
telligible, and therefore more apt to puzsle and 
amuse, than to convince. Wilkins. 
He is perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidst 
his own blunders, and mistakes the sense of those 
he would confute. Addison. 
Persons, who labour under real evils, will not 
puzzle themselves with conjectural ones. 

Richardson, Clarissa. 
She strikes each point with native force of mind, 

While puzzled learning blunders far behind. 
Young. 

2. To make intricate; to entangle. 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with error. 
Addison. 
These, as my guide informed me, were men of’ 
subtle tempers, and puzzled politicks, who would 
supply the place of real wisdom with cunning and 
avarice. Tatler, 
I did not indeed at first imagine there was in it 
such a jargon of ideas, such an inconsistency of 
HH 
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notions, such a confusion of particles, that rather 
puzzle than connect the sense, which in some places 
he seem’ to have aimed at, as I found upon my 
nearer perusal of it. ; Addison. 
To Puzzix. v.n. To be bewildered in one’s 
own notions ; to be awkward. 

The servant is a puzsling fool, that heeds nothing. 

LT’ Estrange. 
Pu’zzix. n. s. [from the verb. ] Embarrass- 
ment; perplexity. 

Men in great fortunes are strangers to them- 
selves, and while they are in the puzzle of business, 
they have no time to tend their health either of 
body or mind. Bacon, Ess. 

Pu’ zztEHEADED.* adj. [ puzzle and head.] 
Having the head full of confused notions. 
Rather a low expression. 

He [Maittaire] seems to have been a puxele- 
headed man, with a large share of scholarship, but 
with little geometry or logick in his head, without 
method, and possessed of little genius, 

Johnson, in Boswell’s Life of him. 
Pu’zzier. n.s. [from puzzle. | He who puz- 
zles. 
Pye.* See, in all its meanings, Pix. 
Py'sBaLp.* See PIEBALD. 


Py'care.f n.s. [pygargue, Fr. miyapyos, Gr. 
from rvyy, the buttocks, and dpyis, white. | 
A kind of eagle, having a white back or 
tail. The pygarg, mentioned in the mar- 
gin of Deut. xiv. 5, is a beast, and con- 
sidered by bishop Patrick as a kind of 
deer whose hinder parts are white. 

Pyeme!av.} adj. [from pygmy.] Belong- 
ing to a pygmy. 

They, less than smallest dwarfs in narrow room, 
Throng numberless like that pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount. Milton, P. L. 

Tn his first voyage he was carried, by a prosper- 
ous storm, to a discovery of the remains of the an- 
cient pygmean empire. 

Arbuthnot and Pope, Mart. Scribl. 

‘PYGMY. n.s. [pygmé, Fr. rvypat@.] A 
dwarf; one of a nation fabled to be only 
three spans high, and after long wars to 
have been destroyed by cranes: any 
thing little. See Piamy. 

If they deny the present spontaneous production 
of larger plants, and confine the earth to as pygmy 
births in the vegetable kingdom, as they do in the 
other ; yet surely in such a supposed universal de- 
cay of nature, even mankind itself, that is now 
nourished, though not produced, by the earth, 
must have degenerated in stature and strength in 
eyery generation, Bentley. 

Pylemy.* adj. See Pramy. 

To Py cmy.* v.a. [from the noun.] To 
dwarf; to make little. Not in use. 

Stand off, thou poetaster, from thy press, 

Who pygmiest martyrs with thy dwarf-like verse. 
A. Wood, Fast. Ox. 1st ed. vol. 2. fol. 799. 
PyLo’RUS. n. 5. [TvAwgos.] The lower orifice 
of the stomach. 
Py’or.* See Pixt. 


Py’RACANTH.* 7. s. [pyracanthe, Fr. pyra- 


cantha, Lat.] A kind of thorn. 
The hardy thorn, 
Holly, or box, privet, or pyracanth. 


Mason, Eng. Gard. B. 3. 
PY’RAMID.F 2. s. [pyramide, Fr. rvgapuc, 


Py'RAMIS.F 2. S. 


BP Ys 


figure, whose base is a polygon, and 
whose sides are plain triangles, their 
several points meeting in one. Harris. 
Know, sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion’d at your master’s court + 
Rather make 
My country’s high pyramides my gibbet, 
And hang me up in chains ! 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Coventry from thence her name at first did raise, 
Now flourishing with fanes and proud piramides. 
Drayton, Polyolb. S. 13. 
An hollow crystal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above, 
Of it a broad extinguisher he makes, 
And hoods the flames. Dryden. 
Part of the ore is shot into quadrilateral pyra- 


mids. Woodward. 
Pyralmipar.t ) adj. (pyramidal, Fr. from 
PyramrpicaL.- pyramid.] Having the 
PyRAMIDICK. form of a pyramid. 


Disguising the shafts of chimneys in various 
fashions, whereof the noblest is the pyramidal. 
Wotton on Architecture. 
Of which sort likewise are the gems or stones, 
that are here shot into cubes, into pyramidal forms, 
or into angular columns. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
The pyramidical idea of its flame, upon occasion 
of the candles, is what is in question. Locke. 
But when their gold depress’d the yielding scale, 
Their gold in pyramidic plenty pil’d, 
He saw the unutterable grief prevail. 
Shenstone, El. xix. 


PyRAMYDICALLY. adv. [from pyramidical. 
PY 


In form of a pyramid. 

Olympus is the largest, and therefore he makes 
it the basis upon which Ossa stands, that being the 
next to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion being 
the least, is placed above Ossa, and thus they rise 
pyramidically. Broome, Notes on Odyss. 


A pyramid. 


The form of a pyramis in flame, which we usu- 
ally see, is merely by accident, and that the air 
about, by quenching the sides of the flame, crush- 


eth it, and extenuateth it into that form, for of 


itself it would be round, and therefore smoke is 
in the figure of a pyramis reversed ; for the air 
quencheth the flame, and receiveth the smoke, 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Searching the inside of the greatest Egyptian 
pyramis. Hakewill on Providence, p. 199. 
Place me some god upon a piramis. 
Beaum. and Fl. ~Philaster. 
They lessen into the point of a-pyramis. 
Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651.) 


Pyre.t n. s [pyra, Lat.] A pile to be 


burnt. 


“The great pyre is now kindled: smoke, fire, 
darkness, horror, and confusion, cover the face of 
Glanville, Pre-exist. ch. 14, 


all things. 
When his brave son upon the fun’ral pyre 


He saw extended, and his beard on fire. Dryden. 


With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 


And breathes three am’rous sighs to raise the fire. 
Pope. 


Pyri'TEs. 2. s. [from rip.] Firestone. 


always iron, and sometimes copper. 


of fire. 


different from what we have yet met with. 


PyroMETER.* n.s. [pyrometre, Fr. sip, 


Pyrites contains sulphur, sometimes arsenic, 
Woodward, 


Pyro’LaTry.* xn. s., [ pyrolatrie, Fr. nip, 
fire, and Awrpela, worship.] Adoration 


This pyrolatry, or fire-worship, was an idolatry 


Young on Idol. Corrupt. (1754,) li. 115. 


from wip, fire; because fire always as- 
cends in the figure of a cone. Formerly 
this word had also the Latin form of py- 
yamides ; as in the passage cited from 
Shakspeare, wherein Dr. Johnson silently 
conyerted it into pyramid.] A. solid 


PY ROMANCY. n..s. [xvpojzawrla] Divi- 
nation by fire. 

Divination was invented by the Persians, and 
is seldom or never taken in a good sense: there 
are four kinds of divination, hydromancy, pyro- 
mancy, aeromancy, geomancy. Ayliffe. 


Be Yar 


Py’ROMANTICK.* n.s. [from pyromancy.| 


One who practises divination by fire. 
The flamens, or pyromanticks, he sacrificed to 
their idol. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 264. 


fire, and pérpov, measure, Gr.] An in- 
strument to measure the alteration of 
the dimensions of metals, and other solid 
bodies, arising from heat. Muschen- 
broek invented it. Chambers. 


Pyrore cHNicaL. adj. [pyrotechnique, Fr. 


from pyrotechnicks.| Engaged or skil- 
ful in fireworks. 


PY’ROTECHNICKS. n.s. pl. [xt and 


reyvq.] The act of employing fire to 
use or pleasure; the art of fireworks. 


nicks.| One who understands pyro- 

technicks. ‘ 

The author of the Rambler may be considered, 

on this occasion, as the ringleader of a success~ 
ful riot, though not as a skilful pyrotechnist. 

Steevens of Dr. Johnson, in Boswell’s Lifes 

Py’RoTEcHNy. 2. s. [pyrotechnie, Fr. ] 

The art of managing fire. 
Great discoveries have been made by the means 
of pyrotechny and chemistry, which in late ages 


haye attained to a greater height than formerly, | — 


Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

Pyro’ricks.* n.s. pl. [pyrotique, Fr, from 

mupoo, Gr. to burn.] In medicine, caus- 
ticks. 


PyrruonisM.} x. s. [from Pyrrho, the 
founder of the scepticks.] Scepticism; 
universal doubt. 

All the common-place arguments that Bayle 
and others have employed to establish this sort of 
Pyrrhonism will be quoted. 

Bolingbroke on the Study af History. 

Py rruonist.* n.s. [from pyrrhonism.} 
A sceptick. 

Fye, Gallus, what a sceptick Pyrrhonist / 

Marston, Scourge of Vill, (1599,) 1. 1. 

PyrHaGcorEAn. n.s. A follower of Py- 
thagoras the philosopher. 

There have been famous female Pythagoreans, 


notwithstanding most of that philosophy consisted | 


in keeping a secret, 
PyTHAGORE AN. * 


Addison, Guard. No. 155. 
adj. Of, or belonging 
PYTHAGO'RICAL. to, the philosophy 
PYTHAGO’RICK. of Pythagoras. 
Those Pythagorical mysteries of numbers. 
More, Conj. Cabb. p. 137% 
Egyptian inventions, and Pythagorick practices. 
Warburton, Div. Leg. B. 3. § 3. 
The notion of eternal and immutable ideas, 
which Plato borrowed from the Pythagoreun 
school, were totally rejected by Aristotle. 
Reid, Ing. 
Pyria’corism.* nm. s. The opinions and 
doctrine of Pythagoras. 
Stoicism, Platonism, and Pythagorism, are gal- 
lant lights. More, Song of the Soul, Notes, p. 371. 
Py'rnoness.* nx. s. [pythonissa, Latin; 
from {fvéey, Gr. Hence in Acts, xvi. 16. 
“ A spirit of divination” is rendered, in | 
the margin, “or of Python :” which 
the Greeks supposed to be an inspiration. 
from Apollo, whom they surnamed | 
Pythius. See Doddridge on the pass- 
age.] A sort of witch. It is written 
phitoness, or phytoness, by Chaucer, and 
in our old lexicography. * 
Had not the masters of the pythoness been 
stripped of the gain they made of that spirit of di- 


Py’rorscunist.* n. s. [from pyroteck= — 


) 
: 
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| 


| 


‘Dict. 
_ graphy of the old English and Scottish, 


aa ! 

To QUACK.} v. n. 
_ ery as a goose. | 

| 1. To cry like a duck. 
often written guaake, to represent the 


ey D 


vination, by the powerful command of the apos- 
tle, the devil had still possessed the mind. 


Bp. Hall, Peacemaker, § 9. 


This makes us, instead of running to God, to 
trust in unskilful physicians, or like Saul to run 
toa pythonisse. By. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 171. 


PyrHoNick.* adj. [wvdexnss, Gr. from 


_Python.] Pretending to foretel future 
events. 


PGE: 


Those pythonick spirits formerly inhabited under 

the cavities of these three rocks. 
Ricaut, State of the Greek Church, p. 406. 
Pyruonist.* n. s. [from Python. See 
Pyruoness.| A conjurer. Cockeram. 
Pyx.f 2. s. [pyaxis, Lat.] The box in 
which the Romanists keep the host. 

See Prx. 


QUA 


Is a consonant borrowed from the 
Latin or French, for which, though 
is commonly placed in the Saxon 


alphabet, the Saxons generally used cp, 


cw; as cpellan or cwellan, to quell: gu 
is, in English, pronounced as by the 
Italians and Spaniards cw; as quail, 
quench, except quoit, which is spoken, 
according to the manner of the French, 


‘coit: the name of this letter is cue, from 


queue, French, tail ; its form being that 
of an O with a tail. Johnson. 

The letter g was borrowed from the 
Roman alphabet. The Saxons had no 
g, as Martin states, Gram. p. 28; and 
as Mrs. Elstob shows, Sax.Gram. Nor 
does it appear in the Icelandick. See 
Andreas’s Icel. Dict., Monosyll. Ice- 
land., and the Icel. Dict. in Hickes’s 
Thesaurus. The Roman g, and gu, had 
been introduced into the orthography of 


_several Anglo-Saxon words, in the place 


of the Saxon cp, (cw,) long before the 
Anglo-Saxon was mixed with the Nor- 
‘man French. See Hickes’s Thes., Ben- 
son’s Sax. Gram., and Lye’s Anglo-Sax. 
The gu and guh, in the ortho- 


were introduced from the Roman alpha- 


bet, to represent the powers and pro- 
~nunciation of the Sax. cw, hw, and ws 


and of the British ew, and chw. Bailey. 


' The q was also substituted for c in many 


French words. G. Chalmers. 


| Quaz.} n.s. [derived, by Skinner, from 


gobio, the Latin name. Dr. Johnson. — 
The Lat. gobio is a gudgeon: the Teut. 
quabbe, or guappe, holothuria, piscis 


genus, a prickly fish.] A sort of fish. 


Sir T, Hanmer reads guab, a gudgeon. 
Johnson, Note on Othello. 


{quacken, Teut. to 


sound better. 


This word is} 


Q. 


QUA 


oN Gl. 


The bishop of Rome, with the assistance of his 
papistes, hath setup a new faith and belief of their 
owne devisinge; that the same body really, cor- 
porally, naturally, and sensibly, is in this worlde 
styll, and that in an hundreth thousand places at 
one time; beynge inclosed in everye pyr and 
bread consecrated ! 

Abp. Cranmer, Answ. to Bp, Gardiner, p. 56. 


QUA 


Wild ducks quack where grasshoppers did sing. Qua‘cKLED.* 1 adj, [guacken, Teut. So 


King. 
2. To chatter boastingly ; to brag loudly ; 
to talk ostentatiously. 

Believe mechanick virtuosi 
Can raise them mountains in Potosi, 
Seek out for plants with signatures, 
To quack of universal cures. 

3. To practise quackery. 

Hitherto I had only guacked with myself, and 
the highest I had consulted was our apothecary in 
ordinary. 

Mandeville on, Hypochondr. Dis. (1730,) p. 7- 
Quack. n. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. A boastful pretender to arts which he 
does not understand. 

The change, schools, and pulpits, are full of 
quacks, jugglers, and plagiaries. TL? Estrange. 

Some gucacks in the art of teaching pretend to 
make young gentlemen masters of the languages, 
before they can be masters of common sense. 

Felton on the Classicks. 

2. A vain boastful pretender to physick ; 

one who proclaims his own medical 
abilities in publick places. 

At the first appearance that a French quack made 
in Paris, a boy walked before him, publishing with 
a shrill voice, ** My father cures‘all sorts of dis- 
tempers ;”” to which the doctor added in a grave 
manner, ‘* The child says true.” Addison. 

3. An artful tricking practitioner in phy- 
sick, 

Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an useless-race. Pope. 

Quack.* adj. Falsely pretending, or 
falsely alleged, to cure diseases: as, a 
quack doctor; a quack medicine. 

Qua‘cKEeRY.f 2. s. [from quack.] Mean 
or bad acts in physick ; false pretensions 
to any art. 

I earnestly entreat Mr. T.,’s admirers to refrain 
from boasting of their proselytes and repeating 
their defiances: such guackery is unworthy any 
person who pretends to learning. 

Porson, Lett. to Travis, p. 41. 

Qua‘cxisn.* adj. Boasting like a quack ; 
trickish as a quack. 

The last guackish address of the national assem- 
bly to the people of France. Burke. 

Qua‘cxism.* x. s, The practice of quack- 
ery. Ash, 


Hudibras. 


QuaA‘CKENED. { 


quack is used by Chau- 
cer for an inarticulate noise, occasioned 
by obstruction in the throat. Quark, 
Goth. the throat. See QuERKENED.|] 
Almost choked or suffocated. Mr. 
Lemon notices guackened, in his dictic- 
nary of 1783, in this sense; and Mr. 
Pegge has since stated guackled to be a 
Norfolk and Suffolk word of the same 
meaning. 


QUA’CKSALVER.} n. 8. [quack and salve.] 


One who brags of medicines or salves ; 
a medicaster; a charlatan. Dr. John- 
son.— The guacksalver was at first one 
who made, sold, or applied ointments 
or oils. See Kilian, under the Teuto- 
nick word quack-salver. Afterwards it 
denoted a kind of charlatan, a travelling 
quack. 

Many poor country vicars, for want of other 
means, are driven to their shifts; to turn mounte- 
banks, qguacksalvers, empiricks. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pref. 

Saltinbancoes, guacksalvers, and charlatans, de- 
ceive the vulgar in lower degrees; were Aisop 
alive, the Piazza and the Pont Neuf could speak 
their fallacies, Brown. 


Quap.* adj. [quaed, Teut. malus, Kilian ; 


qued, ancient Eng. Hearne, Gloss. Rob. 
of Glouc.] Evil; bad. Obsolete. “ None 
quad,” nothing evil: Gower. “ Quad 
yere,” bad years. Chaucer. See Tyr- 
whitt’s Gloss, 


Qua DRAGENE.* n. s. [quadragena, Lent, 


or 40 days. Lat.] A papal indulgence, 
multiplying the remission of penance by 
forties. 

You have with much labour, and some charge, 
purchased to yourself so many guadragenes or lents 
of pardon; that is, you have bought off the 
penances of so many times forty days ! » 

Bp. Taylor, Diss. from Popery, ch. ii. § 4. 


Quaprace’simal.} adj. [quadragesimal, 


Fr. quadragesima, Latin. ] Lenten; be- 
longing to Lent; used in Lent. 
I have — composed sundry [collects] made up 
for the most part out of the church-collects, with 
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some little enlargement or variation, as namely 
collects adventual,guadragesimal, paschal, and pen- 
tecostal. Sanderson, Cases of Consc. p. 164. 
This guadragesimal solemnity, in which, for the 
space of some weeks, the church has, in some 
select days, enjoined a total abstinence from flesh, 
and a more restrained use of other refreshments. 
South, Serm. ix. 134. 
QuapRAGE’SIMALS.* n.s.[quadragesimalia, 
Lat.] Offerings formerly made, on mid- 
lent Sunday, to the mother church. 


QUA’DRANGLE. 2. s. [quadratus and 
angulus, Latin.) A square; a surface 
with four right angles. 

My choler being overblown 
With walking once about the quadrangle, 
I come to talk. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
The Escurial hath a quadrangle for every month 
in the year. Howell. 


QuapRA’NGULAR. adj. [from quadrangle. ] 
Square ; having four right angles. 

Common salt shooteth into little crystals, coming 

near to a cube, sometimes into square plates, 
sometimes into short quadrangular prisms. 

Grew, Cosmol. 

Each environed with a crust, conforming itself 

to the planes, is of a figure guadrangular. 

Woodward. 

T was placed at a quadrangular table, opposite 

to the macebearer. Spectator. 


QUADRANT. x. s. [quadrans, Lat. ] 


1. The fourth part; the quarter. 

In sixty-three years may be lost eighteen days, 
omitting the intercalation of one day every fourth 
year, allowed for this guadrant or six hours super- 
numerary. Brown 

2. The quarter of a circle 

The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, 
and from thence the diurnal differences of the 
sun’s right ascensions, which finish their variations 
in each quadrant of the circle of the ecliptick, 
being joined to the former inequality, arising from 
the eccentricity, makes these quarterly and seem- 

‘ ing irregular inequalities of natural days. 
Holder on Time. 
3. An instrument with which altitudes are 


taken. 

Some had compasses, others guadrants. Tatler. 
Thin taper sticks must from one centre part 5 
Let these into the guadrant’s form divide. Gay. 
QuapRANTAL. adj. [from guadrant.] In- 
cluded in the fourth part of a circle. 

To fill that space of dilating, proceed in straight 
lines, and dispose of those lines in a variety of 
parallels: and to do that in a guadrantal space, 
there appears but one way possible; to form all 
the intersections, which the branches make, with 
angles of forty-five degrees only, 

Derham, Phys. Theol. 


Qua’prate.f adj. [quadratus, Latin.) 
1. Square; having four equal and parallel 
sides. 


2. Divisible into four equal parts. 

The number of ten hath been extolled, as con- 
taining even, odd, long and plain, guadrate and 
cubical numbers. Brown. 

Some tell us, that the years Moses speaks of 
were somewhat above the monthly year, contain- 
ing in them thirty-six days, which is a number 
quadrate. Hakewill on Providence. 

3. [Quadrans, Lat.] Suited ; applicable. 
This perhaps were more properly quad- 
rant. 

The word consumption, being applicable to a 
proper or improper consumption, requires a generi- 
cal description, quadrate to both. Harv. on Consump. 

A, Square; equal; exact. 

The moralist tells us, that a guadrate, solid, 

wise man should involve and tackle himself within 


QUADRA‘TICK equations. 


QUA 


his own virtue, and slight all accidents that are in- 
cident to man; and be still the same, 
Howell, Lett, i. vi. 58. 
QUA’DRATE, 7. S. 
1. A square; a surface with four equal 
and parallel sides. 
And ’twixt them both a quadrate was the base, 
Proportion’d equally by seven and nine ; 
Nine was the circle set in heayen’s place, 
All which, compacted, made a goodly diapase. 
Spenser. 
Whether the exact guadrate or the long square 
be the better, is not well determined ; I prefer the 
latter, provided the length do not exceed the lati- 
tude above one third part. 
The powers militant 
That stood for heaven, in mighty guadrate join’d 
Of union irresistible, mov’d on 
In silence their bright legions. Milton, P. L. 
To our understanding a quadrate, whose dia- 
gonal is commensurate to one of the sides, is 
a plain contradiction. More. 


2. [ Quadrat, Fr.| In astrology, an aspect 


of the heavenly bodies, wherein they 
are distant from each other ninety de- 
grees, and the same with quartile. Dict. 

To Qua’DRATE.F v. n. [quadro, Latin ; 
guadrer, Fr.] To suit; to correspond ; 
to be accommodated to. ' 

He only carps at the similes which the good 
man used for the illustration of his assertions, 
though such as no one in his senses could think to 
quadrate in all points. Bp. Bull, Works, iti. 940. 

Aristotle’s rules for epick poetry, which he 
had drawn from his reflections upon Homer, can- 
not be supposed to guadrate exactly with the 
heroick poems, which have been made since his 
time; as itis plain, his rules would have been still 
more perfect, could lie have perused the Aineid, 

Addison. 


QuapRA TICK. adj. Four square ; belong- 


Dict. 
In algebra, are 
such as retain, on the unknown side, 
the square of the root or the number 
sought: and are of two sorts; first, 
simple quadraticks, where the square of 
the unknown root is equal to the abso- 
lute number given; secondly, affected 
quadraticks, which are such as have, 
between the highest power of the un- 
known number and the absolute number 
given, some intermediate power of the 
unknown number. Harris. 
Qua’DRATURE. 2. s. [guadrature, French ; 
quadratura, Latin.) 
1. The act of squaring. 

The speculations of algebra, the doctrine of in- 
finities, and the quadrature of curves should not 
intrench upon our studies of morality. 

Watts, Impr. of the Mind. 
2. The first and last quarter of the moon. 

It is full moon, when the earth being between 
the sun and moon, we see all the enlightened part 
of the moon; new moon, when the moon being 
between us and the sun, its enlightened part is 
turned from us; and half-moon, when the moon 
being in the guadratures, we see but half the en- 
lightened part, Locke. 

3. The state of being square ; a quadrate ; 
. a square. 
All things parted by the empyreal bounds, 
His quadrature from thy orbicular world, 
Milton, P. L. 
adj. [ quadriennium, 
from gquatuor, and 


ing to a square. 


QUADRE NNIAL.T 
QUADRIE NNIAL. 
annus, Latin. 


1. Comprising four years. Bullokar. 
G4 


Wotton. 
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2. Happening once in four years. . 
Qua’prisLe. adj. [from guadro, Latin.] 
That may be squared. x 
Sir Isaac Newton discovered a way of attaining 
the quantity of all guadrible curves analytically, by 
his method of fluxions, some time before the year 
1688, Derham. 
Quapri'FIp. adj. [quadrifidis, Latin.] 


Cloven into four divisions. 


QUADRILA‘TERAL. adj. [quadrilatere, 
Fr. guatuor and Jatus, Lat.) Having 
four sides. * 

Tin incorporated with crystal, disposes it to 
shoot into a quadrilateral pyramid, sometimes 
placed on a quadrilateral base or column, 

Woodward on Fossils. 

QUADRILA TERALNESS. n. s. [from quad- | 
rilateral.| ‘The property of having-four - 
right lined sides, forming as many right 
angles. Dict. 

QuapRi'LLE.f n.s. [quadrilla, Span. “a 
little company of footmen, a squadron 
of some 25 or fewer soldiers.’ Minsheu, 
Span. Dict. Quadriglia, Ital. quadrille, 
Fr. See Squapron. The guadrille has 
also accordingly signified, abroad, a 
squadron or troop for a tournament or 
publick exhibition; usually consisting 
of not less than four persons, nor more 
than twelve; each company being dis- 
tinguished from one another by the 
colour or mode of their dress. Hence 
perhaps the application of the word to 
the game at cards. At the present 
time, quadrille seems to be also adopted 
for a kind of dance; I suppose, of par- 
ties of four.] A game at cards, played 
by four persons. ' 

O tilthy check on all industrious skill 
To spoil the nation’s last great trade — guadrille / 

Pope. 

Qua’DRIN. n. s. [quadrinus, Lat.] A mite ; 
a small piece of money, in value about 
a farthing. Bailey. 

QUADRINO MICAL. adj. [quatuor and nomen, 
Lat.] Consisting of four denominations. 

Dict. 

QUADRIPA’RTITE.F adj. [quatuor and 
partitus, Latin.] Having four parties ; 
divided into four parts. 

He hath been a patron among others, as in that — 
of Frederick the third’s institution of the gwadri- 
partite society of St. George’s shield. 

Selden on Drayton's Polyolb. S. 4. 

As to his estates, not settled on Trinity-college, 
{he] wills that they should remain, as is expressed 
and covenanted in a certain pair of quadripartite 
indentures, Warton, Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 166. 

QUADRIPA’RTITELY.} adv. [from quadri- 
partite.| Ina quadripartite distribution. 

Huloet. 

QUADRIPARTI TION. n.s. A division by 
four, or the taking the fourth part of 
any quantity or number. Dict. 

QuapRIPHY LLOUs. adj. [quatuor and gvA- 
rov.| Having four leaves. 

QUA DRIREME. n. s. [quadriremis, Latin. ] 
A galley with four banks of oars. 

QuADRISY LLABLE. x. s. [guatuor and syl- 
lable.] A word of four syllables. 

Qua’DRIVALVES. n. s. [quatuor and valve. ] 
Latin.] ' Doors with four folds. 

QuapRI vIAL.f adj. [guadrivium, Latin.] 
Having four ways meeting in a point. 
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A forum, with guadrivial streets, 
B. Jonson, Epigrams. 
Qua’DRUPED. 7. s. [quadrupede, French ; 
quadrupes, Lat.| An animal that goes 

on four legs, as perhaps all beasts. 
The different flexure and order of the joints is 
not disposed in the elephant, as in other guad- 
_ rupeds. Brown. 
' The fang teeth, eye teeth, or dentes canini of 
some guadruped. Woodward on Fossils, 
Most guadrupedes, that live upon herbs, have 
incisor teeth to pluck and divide them. Arbuthnot. 
The king of brutes, 

Of quadrupeds I only mean. 
Qua’pRUPED. adj. Having four feet. 
The cockney, travelling into the country, is 
surprised at many actions of the guadruped and 
winged animals, Watts, Logick. 


QUADRUPLE. adj. (quadruple, French ; 
quadruplus, Lat.] Fourfold ; four times 
told. 

A law, that to bridle theft doth punish thieves 
with a quadruple restitution, hath an end which 
will continue as long as the world itself continueth. 

p Hooker. 

__ The lives of men on earth might have continued 
double, treble, or guadruple, to any of the longest 
times of the first age. Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 

Fat refreshes the blood in the penury of aliment 
during the winter, and some animals have a quad- 
ruple caul. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To QUADRU PLICATE. v. a. [quadrupler, Fr. 
quadruplico, Latin.] To double twice ; 
to make fourfold. 

QuapRUPLica’TION. fn. s.[quadruplication, 
Fr. from guadruplicate.| The taking a 
thing four times. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Qua’pRuPLy. adv. [from quadruple.] To 
a fourfold quantity. 

If the person accused maketh his innocence 
appear, the accuser is put to death, and out of his 

- goods the innocent person is guadruply recom- 
pensed, Swift. 

QU/ERE. [Latin.] Enquire; seek; a 
word put when any thing is recom- 
mended to enquiry. 

*Quere, if ’tis steeped in the same liquor, it may 

_ not prevent the fly and grub. Mortimer, Husb. 

To QUAFFE.} v. a. [of this word the de- 


rivation is uncertain: Junius, with his 


Swift. 


To QUAFF. v. 7. 
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On flow’rs repos’d, and with rich flow’rets| Jo QUAIL. v. x. [quelen, Teut. to lan- 


crown’d, 
They eat, they drink, and in communion sweet 
Quaff immortality and joy. Milton, P. L. 
To drink luxuriously. 
We may contrive this afternoon, 
And quaff carouses to our mistress’ health. 
Shakspeare. 
Belshazzer, guaffing in the sacred vessels of the 
temple, sees his fatal sentence writ by the fingers 
of God, \ South. 
Twelve days the gods their solemn revels keep, 
And quaff with blameless Ethiops in the deep. 


Dryden. 
Qua’rrer.f n.s. [from guaff:] One who 
quatts. Kersey. 


To Qua’rFsr. v. a. [a low word, I sup- 
pose, formed by chance.] To feel out. 
This seems to be the meaning. 

Ducks, having larger nerves that come into 
their bills than geese, qguaffer and grope out their 

_ meat the most. Derham, Phys. Theol. 

Qua‘cey. adj. [from quagmire.] Boggy; 
soft ; not solid. Ainsworth. This word 
is somewhere in Clarissa. 


QUA’GMIRE.} z.s. [that is, quakemire. 
Dr. Johnson.— Spenser writes it wag- 
mire, or wagmoire. “ Foul wagmozres,” 
Shep. Cal. Sept. It was also formerly 
quavemire. See QuavemrRE.] A shak- 
ing marsh; a bog that trembles under 
the feet. 

The fen and guagmire, so marish by kind, 
Are to be drained. Tusser. 
Your hearts I’ll stamp out with my horse’s 
heels, 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains. 
Shakspeare. 
Poor Tom ! whom the foul fiend hath through 
ford and whirlpool, o’er bog and quagmire. Shaks. 
The wet particles might have easily ever mingled 
with the dry, and so all had either been sea or 
quagmire. More. 
The brain is of such a clammy consistence, that 
it can no more retain motion than a guagmire. 
Glanville, Scepsis. 

To Qua’emine.* v.a. [from the noun.] 
To whelm as in a quagmire. 

When a reader has been guagmired in a dull 
heavy book, what a refreshing sight it is to see 
finis! Laconics, or Mawims, &c. (1701,) p. 120. 


usual idleness of conjecture, derives it] Quarp. part. [of this participle I know 


from the Greek, xvaiew in the Eolick 
dialect used for xvadifew. Skinner from 
0 off, as go off, guoff, quof, quaf. It 
comes from coeffer, Fr. to be drunk. 
Dr. Johnson. — Dr. Johnson had not 
considered, that the Trench coeffer is 
a mere ludicrous metaphorical sense. 
Quaff, I presume, is the Scotch quaff; 
which means a small bow! to drink 
out of, and is described in Humphrey 
Clinker, iii. p.18. Pegge, Anonym. vii. 
19. — Serenius derives it from the Goth. 
kaf, profundum, the bottom: and so the 
Swed. guaf. See Widegren’s Su. Lex.] 
To drink ; to swallow in large draughts. 
He calls for wine ; a health, quoth he, as if 
Had been abroad carousing to his mates 
After a storm, quafft off the muscadel, 
And threw the sops all in the sexton’s face. 
Shakspeare. 
I found the prince, 
With such a deep demeanour in great sorrow, 
That tyranny, which never guafft but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have wash’d his knife 
With gentle eye-drops. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 


not the verb, and believe it only put by 
Spenser, who often took great liberties, 
for guailed, for the poor convenience of 
his rhyme.] Crushed; dejected; de- 


pressed. 
Therewith his sturdy courage soon was gucid, 
And allhis senses were with sudden dread dismaid. 
Spenser. 


QUAIL. n. s. qguaglia, Italian.] A bird 


of game. 
His quails ever 
Beat mine. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Hen birds have a peculiar sort of voice, when 
they would call the male, which is so eminent in 
quails, that men, by counterfeiting this yoice with 
a quail pipe, easily drew the cocks into- their snares. 
Ray on the Creation. 
A fresher gale 

Sweeping with shadowy gust the field of corn, 

While the quai? clamours for his running mate. 
Thomson. 


Quartrire. n. s. [guail and pipe.] A pipe 
with which fowlers allure quails. 
A dish of wild fowl furnished conversation, 
concluded witha, late invention for improving the 
quailpipe. Addison. 


guish. Kilian.] To languish; to sink 
into dejection; to lose spirit. Not in 
use. Dr. Johnson.—It is used in the 
north of England, as Mr. Pegge has 
noticed, for to fail, to fall sick, to faint. 
On his shield as thick as stormy showre 
Their strokes did raine; yet did he never quaile, 
Ne backward shrinke, Spenser, F'. Q. 
This may plant courage in their guailing breasts, 
For yet is hope of life and victory. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
After Solyman had with all his power in vain 
besieged Rhodes, his haughty courage began to 
quail, so that he was upon point to have raised his 
siege. Knolles. 
While rocks stand, 
And rivers stir, thou canst not shrink or quai ; 
Yea, when both rocks and all things shall dis- 
band, 
Then shalt thou be my rock and tower. Herbert. 
When Dido’s ghost appear’d, 
It made this hardy warriour quail. 
Wandering Pr. of Troy. 
At this the arrant’s courage quails. Cleaveland. 
To QuatiL.} v.a. [epellan, Saxon.] Te 
crush; to quell; to depress; to sink ; 
to overpower. Not used. Dr. Johnson. 
— It was formerly much used: and the 
modern colloquial phrase, to cool the 
courage, seems to have been adopted 
from this old word. 
To drive him to despair, and quite to quaile, 
He shewd him painted in a table plain 
The damned ghosts. Spenser, F. Q. 
The sight of our ensigns and cornets so guailed 
their courage, that having no other remedy, they 
yielded to his mercy. 
Sir R. Williams, Act. of L. Countries, (1618,) p. 99. 
The contrary opinion quails the hopes, and blunts 
the edge of virtuous endeavours. 
Hakewill on Prov. p. 18. 
My great heart 
Was never guail’d before. 
Beaum. and Fl. Laws of Candy. 
Quar’Line.* x. s. [from To quail.| Act 
of failing in resolution; declination ; 
diminution; decay. 
He writes, there is no quailing now ; 
Because the king is certainly possess’d 
Of all our purposes. Shaks. Hen. IV. P. ¥. 
There is no such decay, as is supposed. — For, 
to let pass the guailing and withering of all things 
by the recess, and their reviving and resurrection 
(as it were) by the reaccess, of the sun; I am of 
opinion, that the sap in trees so precisely follows 
the motion of the sun, that it never rests, 
Hakewil on Prov. p. 71+ 
QUAINT.+ adj. [coint, Fr. comptus, Lat. 
Dr. Johnson. — Some cite the Arm. 
coam, “ beau et joli,” as the origin of 
the word. And some the Gr. soa, or 
xox8, to dress the hair, or to. be adorned. 
But see Spegel’s Gloss. Su. Goth. in V. 
QwinteR. Our word is now rarely 
used. | 
1. Nice; dainty; curious; scrupulously, 
minutely, superfluously exact; having 
petty elegance. 
Each ear sucks up the words a true love scat- 
tereth, 
And plain speech oft, than guaint phrase framed is. 
Sidney. 
She nothing quaint, 
Nor sdeignfull of so homely fashion, — 
Sate down upon the dusty ground anon. 
Spenser, F, Q. 
You were glad to be employed, 


To shew how quaint an orator you are, Shakse. 
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He spends some pages about two similitudes ; 
one of mine, and another guainter of his own. 
Stillingfleet. 
And curl the grove in ringlets quaint, 
Milton, Arcades. 
2, Strange; odd; unusual; wonderful. 
This sense is not noticed by Dr. John- 
son. 
Of queinte mirrours, and of prospectives. 
Chaucer, Squ. Tale. 
Magnifick virgin, that in gueint disguise 
Of British arms, dost maske thy royall blood. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots and 
wonders 
At our guaint spirits. 
Lest the place 
And my quaint habits breed astonishment. 
Milton, Comus. 
Long stories of absurd superstitions, ceremo- 
nies, quaint habits. Millon, Hist. of Moscov. Pref. 
Where’er the power of ridicule displays 
Her quaint-ey’d visage, some incongruous form, 
Some stubborn dissonance of things combin’d, 
Strikes on the quick observer. 
Akenside, Pleas. of Imag. B. 3. 
3. Subtile; artful. Obsolete. 
As clerkes been full subtle and guaint. 
Chaucer. 
What’s the efficient cause of a king? surely a 
quaint question? Yet a question that has been 
moved. Holyday. 


4. Neat; pretty ; exact. 

But for a fine, quaint, graceful, and excellent 
fashion, yours is worth ten on’t. Shakspeare. 

Her mother had intended, 
That, guaint in green, she shall be loose enrob’d 
With ribands pendent, flaring “bout her head. 
Shakspeare. 

T never saw a better fashioned gown, 

More guaint, ‘more pleasing, nor more commend- 
able. Shakspeare. 

5. Subtly excogitated; finespun. 

T’ll speak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies sought my love, 
Which I denying, they fell sick, and died, Shaks. 
He his fabrick of the heavens 
- Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide, 
Hereafter. Milton, P. L. 

6. Quaint is, in Spenser, quailed; de- 
pressed. I believe by a very licentious 
irregularity. Dr. Johnson,— This is a 
great mistake ; for, in the passage which 
Dr. Johnson cites from Spenser, the 
word queint is the old participle guench- 
ed; a word of no connection with the 
adjective before us. See QUEINT. 

7, Affected; foppish. This is not the true 
idea of the word, which Swift seems 
not to have well understood. 

To this we owe those monstrous productions, 
which under the name of trips, spies, amusements, 
and other conceited appellations, have over-run 
us; and I wish I could say, those quaint fopperies 
were wholly absent from graver subjects. Swift. 

QuarntLy. adv. [from guaint.] 

1. Nicely ; exactly ; with petty elegance. 

When was old Sherewood’s hair more guaintly 

curl’d, - 
Or nature’s cradle more enchas’d and purl’d? 
B. Jonson. 


Shaks. M. N. Dream. 


9. Artfully. 
Breathe his faults so guaintly, 
That they seem the taints of liberty, 
The flash and outbreak of afiery mind. Shaksp. 
3. Ingeniously with euccess. This is not 
the true sense. 
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; As my Buxoma 
With gentle finger strok’d her milky care, 
I quainily stole a kiss. : _ Gay. 
Quarntyess. n.s. [from guaint.| Nicety ; 
petty elegance. 
There is a certain majesty in simplicity, which 
is far above’ all the guaintness of wit. Pope. 


To QUAKE. v. x. [cpacian, Saxon.] 


1. To shake with cold or fear ; to tremble. 
Dorus threw Pamela behind a tree, where she 
stood guaking like the partridge on which the hawk 
is ready to seize. Sidney. 
Tf Cupid hath not spent ali his quiver in Ve- 
nice, thou wilt quake for this. Shakspeare. 
Do such business as the better day 
Would guake to look on. 
Who honours not his father, 
Henry the fifth, that-made all France to quake, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and passby. — Shaks. 
The mountains quake at him, and the hills melt, 
and the earth is burnt at his presence. Nahi. 5. 
The quaking powers of hight stood in amaze. 
Cowley. 
In fields they dare not fight where honour calls, 
The very noise of war their souls does wound, 
They guake but hearing their own trumpets sound. 
Dryden. 
2. Toshake; not 'to be solid or firm. 
Next Smedley div’d; slow circles dimpled o’er 
The quaking mud, that clos’d and op’d no more. 
Pope. 
To QuAKE.* v.a. To frighten; to throw 
into trepidation. Obsolete. 
Ll report it, 
Where senators shall mingle tears with smiles ; 
Where great patricians shall attend and shrug, 
TY’ the end admire ; where ladies shall be frighted, 
And gladly quak’d, hear more. Shaks, Coriol. 


Quakg. n. s. [from the verb.] A shud- 
der; a tremulous agitation. 
As the earth may sometimes shake, 
For winds shut up will cause a quake ; 
So often jealousy and fear 
Stol’n, to mine heart, cause tremblings there. 
Suckling. 
Qua‘xrr.* n.s. [generally supposed to 
be from guake, on account of the trem- 
blings with which the speakers of this 
sect are described : as, ‘* Will any sober 
person believe, that a quaking speaker 
is divinely inspired, when he commits 
endless tautologies?” &c. Hallywell’s 
Acc. of Familism as revived by the 
Quakers, 1673, p. 14. Mr. Malone con- 
siders this etymology doubtful, on ac- 
count of Sir G. Wharton, in 1660, hav- 
ing connected the word with quack in 
the following lines: 


Shakspeare. 


“ Let’s tear our ribbons, burn our 
richer laces; 
“ Wear russet, and contrive bewitched 
faces ; 
“ With thee and thou let us go guack 
awhile,” &c. 


And accordingly the poet afterwards 
calls them mummers. ‘The term, how- 
ever, is said by their own writers, to 
have been given on account of a justice 
in Derbyshire, before whom George 
Fox, shoemaker and founder of their 
order, was brought, deriding Fox for 
having bidden him and those about him 
totrembleat the Word of the Lord. From 
that period, 1650, the name of guaker 
is said to have been applied to Fox’s 
followers; who, however, denominated 
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themselves friends.| One of a religious 
sect, distinguished by several particu- 
larities in opinions and manners; and 
especially by peaceable demeanour. 

Quakers, that, like to lanterns, bear 
Their light within ’em, will not swear. Hudibras. 

Friend, 19th of the seventh month. Being of 
that part of Christians whom men call quakers ; 
and being a seeker of the right way, I was per- 
suaded yesterday to hear one of your most noted 
preachers: the matter he treated, was necessity of 
well living grounded upon a future state. : 

Tatler, No. 72. 

Seeing a book in his [a quaker’s] hand, I asked 
our artist what it was, who told me it was the 
quaker’s religion. Upon perusal, I found it to be 
nothing but a new-fashioned grammar, or an art 
of abridging ordinary discourse. ‘The nouns were 
reduced to a very small number, as the light, 
friend, Babylon. The principal of his pronouns 
was thou. There were no adverbs besides yea 
and nay. — The conjunctions were only hem / and 
ha! — There was at the end of the grammar a 
little nomenclature, called The Christian Man’s 
Vocabulary, which gave new appellations, or (if 
you will) Christian names to almost every thing in 
life. I replaced the book in the hand of the 
figure, not without admiring the simplicity of its 
garb, speech, and behaviour. 

‘ Addison, Tatler, No. 257. 
Qua’KkERLy.* adj. [from quaker.) | Re- 
sembling quakers. 

You would not have Englishmen, when they 
are in company, hold a silent guakerly meeting. 

Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. I. 
Qua‘KERISM.* | n. s. [from quaker.] The 
QuUA‘KERY. notions of quakers, 

This man’s faction, that man’s guakerism, and 
another’s popery. South, Serm. Vv. 513, 

Quakery, though it pretend high, is mere Sad- 
ducism at the bottom. 

Hallywell, Acc. of Fam. ch. 4¢ 

Suppose presbytery, anabaptism, guakerism, in- 
dependency, &c. or any other subdivided sect 
among us, should be established, 

Swift on Repealing the Test. 

Plainness, simplicity, and guakerism, either in 
dress er.-manners, will by no means do. 

j Ld. Chesterfield. 

Qua‘KInG.* n.s. [cpacunz, Saxon.] ‘Tre- 
pidation. 

Son of man, eat thy bread with quaking, and 
drink thy water with trembling and with careful- 
ness. Ezek, xii. 18. 

A great quaking fell upon them. Dan. x. 7+ 

The guakings of the earth were more terrible in 
former ages. Hakewill on Prov. p. 125. 

Qua‘kine-Grass, n.s. [phalaris, Lat.] An 
herb. Ainsworth, 
Qua LiriaBLE.* adj. [from qualify.] That 
may be abated or qualified. Sherwood. 

As to that extermination of the Canaanites, 
which carries so horrible an appearance of severity, 
we may find it gwalifiable, if we consider that, for 
the nature of the trespasses, which procured it, 
they were insufferably heinous and abominable. | 

Barrow, vol. iii, S. 37- 
QUALIFICATION, x. s. [ qualification, Fr. 
from gualify.| 
1. That which makes any person or thing 
fit for any thing. 

It is in the power of the prince to make piety 
and virtue become the fashion, if he would make} 
them necessary qualifications for preferment. | 

Swift 


2. Accomplishment. 

Good qualifications of mind enable a magistrate 
to perform his duty, and tend to create a publick 
esteem of him. Atterbury. 

3, Abatement; diminution. f 


QUA 


Neither had the waters of the flood infused 
such an impurity, as thereby the natural and 
_ powerful operation of all plants, herbs, and fruits 
upon the earth received a qualification and harmful 
change. Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 
Qua‘Lirier.* n. s. [from qualify.] ‘That 
which modifies, or qualifies. 
Tobacco, being hot and dry, must have a gua~ 
lifier of cold and moist from tbe pot; and that 
‘again being cold and moist, must have a qualifier 
of hot and dry from the pipe, which makes them 
like ratsban’d rats drink and vent, vent and drink, 
-Sellenger’s round, and the same again! 
: Junius, Sin Stigm. (1689), p. 269. 


To QUALIFY. ». a. [ qualifier, Fr.] 
J. To fit for any thing. 


Place over them such governours, as may be 
qualified i such manner as may govern the place. 

; Bacon, Adv. to Villiers. 
I bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway the sum of 
one hundred pounds, in order to qualify him for 
a surgeon. Swift's Will. 


2, To furnish with qualifications. 
That which ordinary men are fit for, I am gua- 
_ lied in, and the best of me is diligence. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
She is of good esteem, 
Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth, 
_ Beside so qualified as may beseem 
The spouse of any noble gentleman. Shakspeare. 


8. To make capable of any employment 
or privilege: as, he is qualified to kill 
game. 


4, To abate; to soften; to diminish. 
T have heard, 
Your grace hath ta’en great pains to qualify 
_ His rigorous course. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
I do not seek to quench your love’s hot fire, 
But qualify the fire’s extreme rage, 
» Lest it:should burn above the bounds of reason. 
Shakspeare. 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that 
- was craftily qualified too; and behold what inno- 
~ yation it makes here. Shakspeare. 
They would report that they had records for 
twenty thousand years, which must needs be a very 
great untruth, unless we will qualify it, expound- 
ing their years, not of the revolution of the sun, 
but of the moon. Abbot. 
It hath so pleased God to provide for all living 
_ creatures, wherewith he hath filled the world, that 
such inconveniences, as we contemplate afar off, 
_ are found, by trial and the witness of men’s tra- 
_ Vels, to be so qualified, as there is no portion of 
_ the earth made in vain. 
Ralegh, Hist. of the World, 
So happy ’tis you move in such a sphere, 
As your high majesty with awful fear 
_ In human breasts might qualify that fire, 
Which kindled by those eyes had flamed higher. 
Waller. 
Children should be early instructed in the true 
_ estimate of things, by opposing the good to the 
_ evil, and compensating ‘or qualifying one thing 
with another. TL? Estrange. 
My proposition I have qualified with the word, 
often ; thereby making allowance for those cases, 

‘wherein men of excellent minds may, by a long 

practice of virtue, have rendered even the heights 

and rigours of it delightful. Atterbury. 
5. To ease; to assuage. 
He balms and herbs thereto apply’d, 

And evermore with mighty spells them charm’d, 

That in short space he has them qualified, 

And him restor’d to health that would haye dy’d. 
ie 3 Spenser. 
6. To modify ; to regulate.’ 

It hath no larinx or throttle to qualify the sound. 

Brown. 

Qua‘Liriey.* adj. [from quality.] Dis- 
posed with regard to the passions. 


QUA 


Here Episcopius took occasion to clear himself 
of that imputation lately fastened upon him, that 
he had abused the delegates, in giving them a 
counterfeit copy of his speech; protesting he was 
not so ill gualitied, as that in so great a matter, 
and that before God and so grave a congregation, 
he would deal doubly and dishonestly. 

Hales, Lett. from the Synod of Dort, (1618,) p. 36. 


QUALITY. n.s. [ qualitas, Lat. qualité, 
Jee 
1. Nature relatively considered. 

These being of a far other nature and quality, 
are not so strictly or everlastingly commanded in 
Scripture. Hooker. 

Other creatures have not judgement to examine 
the quality of that which is done by them, and there- 
fore in that they do, they neither can accuse nor 
approve themselves. Hooker. 

Since the eyent of an action usually follows the 
nature or quality of it, and the quality follows the 
rule directing it, it concerns a man, in the framing 
of his actions, not to be deceived in the rule. 

South. 

The power to produce any idea in our mind, 

I call quality of the subject wherein that power is. 
Locke. 
2. Property ; accidental adjunct. 

In the division of the kingdom, it appears not 
which of the dukes he values most; for qualities 
are so weighed, that curiosity in neither can make 
choice of either’s moiety. Shakspeare. 

No sensible qualities, as light and colour, heat 
and sound, can be subsistent in the bodies them- 
selves, absolutely considered, without a relation to 
our eyes and ears, and other organs of sense: 
these qualities are only the effects of our sensation, 
which arise from the different motions upon our 
nerves from objects without, according to their 
various modification and position. Bentley. 

3. Particular efficacy. 
O mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, stones, and their true qualities. 
Shakspeare. 
4. Disposition; temper. 
To-night we'll wander through the strects, and 


note 
The qualities of people.  Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
5. Virtue or vice. e 


One doubt remains, said I, the dames in green, 

What were their qualities, and who their queen? 
Dryden. 
6. Accomplishment; qualification. 

He had those qualities of horsemanship, dancing, 

and fencing, which accompany a good breeding. 
Clarendon. 
7. Character. 

The attorney of the dutchy of Lancaster par- 
takes of both qualities, partly of a judge in that 
court, and partly of an attorney-general. 

Bacon, Adv. to Villiers. 

We, who are hearers, may be allowed some op- 
portunities in the quality of standers-by. Swift. 


8. Comparative or relative rank. 

It is with the clergy} if their persons be re- 
spected, even as it is with other men; their quality 
many times far beneath that which the dignity of 
their place requireth. Hooker. 

We lived most joyful, obtaining acquaintance 
with many of the city, not of the meanest quality. 

: Bacon. 

The masters of these horses may be admitted to 
dine with the lord lieutenant: this is to be done, 
what quality soever the persons are of. Temple. 


9. Rank ; superiority of birth or station. 
Let him be so entertained, as suits with gentle. 
men of your knowing to a stranger of his quality. 
Shakspeare, Cymb. 

10. Persons of high rank. Collectively. 
I shall appear at the masquerade dressed up in 
my feathers, that the quality may see how pretty 

they will look in their travelling habits. 

Addison, Guardian, 


QUA 


Of all the servile herd, the worst is he, 
That in proud dulness joins with quality, 
A constant critick at the great man’s board, 
To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord. 

To quality belongs the highest place, 

My lord comes forward ; forward let him come! 
Ye vulgar! at your peril give him room. Young. 


QUALM. 2.5. [cpealm, Saxon, a sudden 
stroke of death.] A sudden fit of sick- 
ness; a sudden seizure of sickly lan- 
g uor. 

Some sudden qualm hath struck me to the heart, 
And dimm’d mine eyes, that I can read no further. 
Shakspeare. 
Compar’d to these storms, death is but a gualm, 
Hell somewhat lightsome, the Bermudas calm. 
Donne. 
I find a cold gualm come over my heart, that I 
faint, I can speak no longer. Howell. 
All maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, gualms 
Of heart-sick agony. Milton, P. L. 
For who, without a gualm, hath ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d ? 
Roscommon. 
They have a sickly uneasiness upon them, shift- 
ing and changing from one error, and from one 
qualm to another, hankering after novelties, 
L? Estrange. 
Thy mother well deserves that short delight, 
The nauseous gualms of ten long months and tra- 
vail to requite, Dryden, Virg. 
When he hath stretched his vessels with wine to 
their utmost capacity, and is grown weary and 
sick, and feels those gualms and disturbances that 
usually attend such excesses, he resolves, that he 
will hereafter contain himself within the bounds 


Pope. 


of sobriety. Calamy» 
The qualms or ruptures of your blood 
Rise in proportion to your food. Prior. 


Qua'tisu. adj. [from gualm.] Seized 
with sickly languor. 

Tam qualmish at the smell of leek. Shakspeare. 

You drop into the place, 
Careless and gualmish with a yawning face. 
Drydene 
QUANDARY.*# 2. s. [qu’en dirat je, Fr. 
Skinner.] A doubt; a difficulty; an 
uncertainty. A low word. 

I leave you to judge into what a quandarie — 
Pharicles was brought. Greene, Mamillia, (1583.) 

Much I fear, forsaking of my diet 
Will bring me presently to that quandary, 

I shall bid all adieu. 
Beaum. and Fl. Kn. Burn. Pestle. 
To QuANDA/’RY.* v.a. [from the noun. ] 
To bring into a difficulty. 

Methinks I am guandary'd, like one going with 
a party to discover the enemy’s camp, but had lost 
his guide upon the mountains. 

Otway, Soldier's Fortune. 
Qua’NTITATIVE.* adj. [from quantity. | 
Estimable according to quantity. 

This quantitative adultery, by such patching and 
piecing of the body, makes far more gross alter- 
ations and substantial changes of nature, 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 44. 
QuANTITIVE. adj. [quantitivus, Lat.] 
Estimable according to quantity. 

This explication of rarity and density, by the 
composition of substance with quantity, may give 
little satisfaction to such who are apt to conceive 
therein no other composition or resolution, but 
such as our senses shew us, in compounding and 
dividing bodies according to quantitive parts. 

Dighy. 
QUANTITY. x. s. [quantité, Fr. quantitas, 
Lat.] : 
1. That property of any thing which may 
be increased or diminished. 


QUA 


Quantity is what may be increased or diminished. 
2 Cheyne. 
2, Any indeterminate weight or measure : 
as, the metals were in different quantz- 
ties. 
3. Bulk or weight. 

Unskill’d in hellebore, if thou should’st try 
To mix it, and mistake the quantity, 

The rules of physick would against thee cry. 
Dryden: 
4. A portion; a part. 

If I were saw’d into quantities, I should make 
four dozen of such bearded hermites staves as 
master Shallow. Shakspeare. 

5. A large portion. This is not regular. 

The warm antiscorbutical plants, taken 1n guan- 

tities, will occasion stinking breath, and corrupt 


the blood. Arbuthnot. 
6. The measure of time in pronouncing a 
syllable. 


So varying still their moods, observing yet in all 
Their quantities, their rests, their censures metrical. 
Drayton. 

The easy pronunciation of a mute before a 
liquid does not necessarily make the preceding 
vowel, by position, long in guantity ; as patrem. 

Holder, Elem. of Speech. 

QUANTUM. n.s. [Latin.] The quan- 
tity; the amount. 

The quantum of presbyterian merit, during the 
reign of that ill-advised prince, will easily be com- 
puted, Swift. 

To Quar.* See To Quos. 

Quar.* See QuARRE. 

Qua/RANTAIN.J ] 7. s. [quarantain, Fr. 

QUARANTINE. from the Lat. guaren- 
tena, Lent, or the term of forty days. ] 
See CARENTANE. 

1. The space of forty days, being the 
time which a ship, suspected of infec- 
tion, is obliged to forbear intercourse 
or commerce. 

Pass your quarantine among some of the 
churches round this town, where you may learn 
to speak before you venture to expose your parts 
in a city congregation. Swift. 

2. [In law.] A benefit allowed by the 
law of England to the widow of a man 
dying seized of land, whereby she may 
challenge to continue in his capital 
messuage, or chief mansion-house, (so it 
be not a castle,) by the space of forty 
days after his decease. Cowel. 

The space of 40 days has had with us divers 
applications; as, the assise of Freshforce in cities 
and boroughs; and the widow’s gquarentine, 
which seems to have had beginning either of a 
deliberative time given to her, to think of her 
convenience in taking letters of administration, 
as in another country the reason of the like is 
given; or else from the 40 days in the essoine 
of child-birth, allowed by the Norman customs. 

Selden, on Drayton’s Polyolb. S. 17. 

QuARRE.T n.s. A quarry. Quar is the 
common term for a quarry in Glouces- 
tershire. Grose. And so in Jenning’s 
West Country Words. 

Behold our diamonds here, as in the guarrs 

they stand. Drayton. 
The very agate 
Of state and policy, cut from the guar 
Of Machiavel. B. Jonson, Magn. Lady. 

QUA’RREL.F 2. s. [querelle, Fr.} 

1. A breach of concord. 

You and I may engage in this question, as far 
as either of us shall think profitable, without any 


the least beginning of a quarrel, and then that 
will competently be removed from such as of 


which you cannot hope to sce an end, Hammond. 


QUA 
2. A brawl; a petty fight; a scuffle. 


If I can fasten but one cup upon him, 
With that which he hath drunk to-night already, 
He'll be as full of quarrel and offence, , 
As my young mistress’ dog. Shaks. Othello. 


3. A dispute; a contest. 

The part, which in this present guarrel striveth 
against the current and stream of laws, was a long 
while nothing feared. Hooker, Dedication. 

It were a matter of more trouble, than neces- 
sity, to repeat in this quarrel what has been 
alledged by the worthies of our church. Holyday. 

As if earth too narrow were for fate, 

On open seas their guarrels they debate ; 
In hollow wood they floating armies bear, 
And force imprison’d winds to bring ’em near. 
Dryden. 
4, A cause of debate. 

I could not die any where so contented as in the 
king’s company; his cause being just, and his 
quarrel honourable. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

If not in service of our God we fought, 

In meaner quarrel if this sword were shaken, 

Well might thou gather in the gentle thought, 

So fair a princess should not be forsaken. Fairfaa. 
5. Something that gives a right to mischief, 
reprisal or action. 

He thought he had a good guarrel to attack him. 

Holinshed. 

Wives are young men’s mistresses, companions 
for middle age, and old men’s nurses; so a man 
may have a quarrel to marry when he will. 

Bacon, Ess. 


6. Objection ; ill-will. 


Herodias had a quarrel against him, and would 
have killed him, but she could not. 

St. Mark, vi. 19. 

We are apt to pick quarrels with the world for 

every little foolery. L’ Estrange. 

T have no quarrel to the practice; it may be a 

diverting way. Felton on the Classicks. 


7, In Shakspeare, it seems to signify any 


one peevish or malicious. 
Better 
She ne’er had known pomp, though it be tempo- 
ral; 

Yet if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 

Tt from the bearer, ’tis a suff’rance panging 

As soul and body’ssev’ring. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
8. [Quarel, old French; quadrella, Ital. 

quarellus, quadrillus, low Lat. from 

guadrum.] .An arrow with a square head. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcu- 
balista or arbalist was first shewed to the French 
by our king Richard I. who was shortly after slain 
by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 

Twang’d the string, outflew the quarrel long. 

Fairfax. 
9. A square of glass. [quadrum, Lat. 
See also the preceding etymon. | 
Sherwood. 
10. The instrument with which a square 
or pane of glass is cut; the glazier’s 
diamond. [from the same root. ] 

The glazier’s instrument is a diamond, usually 
cut into such a square form as the supposed dia- 
monds on the French and English cards, in the 
former of which it is still properly called carreau, 
from its original ; the square iron head of the arrow 
used for the cross bow. In English it was called 
a quarrel, and hence the glazier’s diamond and the 
pane of glass have received their names of square 
and quarrel. Douce, Illustr. of Shakspeare, i. 181. 

To Qua’RREL. v. n. [quereller, Fr.] 
1. To debate; to scuffle; to squabble. 

I love the sport well, but I shall as soon guar- 
rel at it as any man. : Shakspeare. 

Your words have taken such pains, as if they 

labour’d 
To bring manslaughter into form, set guarrelling 
Upon the head of valour. Shakspeare, Timon. 


QUA 


Beasts called sociable, quarrel in hunger and. 
lust; and the bull and ram appear then as much 
in fury and war, as the lion and the bear. 

Temple, Miscell. 
2. To fall into variance. 
Our discontented counties do revolt ; 
Our people quarrel with obedience. 
Shakspeare, K. John. 
3. To fight; to combat. : 

When once the Persian king was put to flight, 
The weary Macedons refus’d to fight ; 
Themselves their own mortality confess’d, 

And left the son of Jove to quarrel for the rest. 
Dryden. 
4. To find fault; to pick objections. 

To admit the thing, and quarrel about the name; 
is to make ourselves ridiculous. 

Bra mhall against Hobbes. 

They find out miscarriages wherever they are, 
and forge them often where they are not; they 
quarrel first with the officers, and then with the 


prince and state. Temple. 
In a poem elegantly writ, 
I will not quarrel with a slight mistake. 
Roscommon, 
I quarrel not with the word, because used by 
Ovid. Dryden. 
5. To disagree; to have contrary princi-— 
ples. 
Some things arise of strange and quarreling 
kind, 
The fore part lion anda snake behind. Cowley 


To Qua’RREL.* v. a. To quarrel with. 
Harsh, and not in use. | 
That they would say: and how that I had guar- 
rell’d 
My brother purposely, thereby to find 
An apt pretext to banish them my house. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour. — 
QuaA’RRELLER.F n. 5. [from quarrel.] One 
who quarrels. 
Mockers, murmurers, quarreilers, and proud 
speakers. Bale, Yet a Course, (1543,) fol. 89. 
Besides that he’s a fool, he’s a great quarreller. 
Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
To speak evil of no man, to be no guarreller, 
but gentle, showing all meekness unto all men, 
Barrow, vol. i, S. 29. 
QuaA‘RRELLING.* x. s. [from quarrel.] 
Breach of concord; dispute; objection; 
disagreement. 
Wine, drunken with excess, maketh bitterness 
of the mind, with brawling and quarrelling. 
Ecclus. xxxi. 29, 
In these quarrellings of some severer spirits 
against all auxiliary beauty, and helps of hand- 
someness in women, I observe that commonly 
what they want in force of arguments, rational or 
religious, they make up in clamour and confidence. 
Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 65. 
Yor divorce, a power to break that bond would 
too much encourage married persons in the little 
quarrellings that may rise between them. 
Burnet, Life of Rochester, p. 113. 
QuaA’RRELLOUS.f adj. [querelleux, Fr.] 
Petulant; easily provoked to enmity; 
quarrelsome. 
Ready in gibes, quick answered, saucy, and ” 
As quarrellous as the weazel.  Shakspeare, Cymb. 
Pursepride is guarrellous, domineering over the 
humble neighbourhood, and raising quarrels out of 
trifles, B. Hall, Sel. Th. Supern. § 4 | 
Qua’RReELsomE. adj. [from quarrel. In- 
clined to brawls; easily irritated; iras- 
cible ; cholerick; petulant. 1 
Cholerick and guarrelsome persons will engage 
one into their quarrels, Bacon, Ess- 
There needs no more to the setting of the whole 
world in a flame, than a guarrelsome plaintiff and 
defendant. L Estrange 


Qua’RRELSOMELY. adv. [from guarrelsomee 


QUA 
In a quarrelsome manner; petulantly ; 
cholerickly. 
‘QUA’RRELSOMENESS.} 2.58. [from quarrel- 
some.| Cholerickness ; petulance. 

To curb the lawless insolence of some, the sedi- 
tious machinations of others ; the extortious cruel- 
ties of some, the corrupt wresting of justice in 
others; the giddiness of some, others’ guarrelsome- 
RESS. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 77. 

If he perceive in company any discourse tending 
to ill, either by the wickedness or quarrelsomeness 
thereof, he either prevents it judiciously, or breaks 


it off seasonably by some diversion, 
Herbert, Country Parson, ch. 18. 


“QUA’RRY.+F x. s. [quarré, Fr.] 


J. A square. 
To take down a guarry of glass to scowre, sod- 
der, band, and to set it up again, is three halfpence 
a foot. Mortimer. 
2. [Quarreau, quadreau, Fr.) An arrow 
_ with a square head. 
The shafts and guarries from their engines fly 
As thick as falling drops in April show’rs. 
Fairfax. 
[From guerir, to seek, Fr. Skinner; 
from carry, Kennet.] Game flown at by 
a hawk: perhaps, any thing chased; 
rey. 


3. 


» His ladie, which this outrage saw, 


§ 


Whilst they together for the quarry strove, 
Into the covert did herselfe withdraw. 
* Spenser, F’. Q. 
She dwells among the rocks, on every side 
- With broken mountains strongly fortify’d ; 
From thence whatever can be seen surveys, 
And stooping, on the slaughter’d quarry preys. 
Sandys- 
So scented the grim feature, and up turn’d 
His nostrils wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry. Milton, P.L. 
: They their guns discharge ; 
- This heard some ships of ours, though out of view, 
And swift as eagles to the quarry flew. Waller. 
An hollow crystal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above, 
Of it a broad extinguisher he makes, 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry strove. 


Dryden. 
No toil, no hardship can restrain 
Ambitious man inur’d to pain ; 
The more confin'd, the more he tries, 
And at forbidden quarry flies, Dryden. 


Rre now the god his arrows had not try’d, 

‘But on the trembling deer or mountain goat, 

At this new quarry be prepares to shoot, Dryden. 

Let reason then at her own quarry fly, 

But how can finite grasp infinity ? Dryden. 
4, Aheap of game killed. So it seems to 
mean in the following passages. 

Your wife and babes 
- Savagely murdered ; to relate the manner, 

Were, on the quarry of these murdered deer, 

To add the death of you. Shaks. Macbeth. 

| Let me use my sword, I'd make a quarry 
_ With thousands of these quarter’d slaves, as high 

As I could pick my lance. Shakspeare, Coriol. 


5. [Quarriere, quarrel, Fr, from carrig, 
- Irish, a stone, Lye; craigg, Erse, arock.] 
A stone mine; a place where they dig 
stones, 
The same is said of stone out of the quarry, to 
make it more durable, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
sa Pyramids and towers 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold. 
Milton, P. L. 
__ Here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 
Yet on the soften’d quarry would I score 
My plaining verse as lively as before. 
28 Milton, Ode Pass, 
_ Anhard and unrelenting she, 
As the new-crusted Niobe ; 
VOL. IIf. 
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Or, what doth more of statue carry, 
A nun of the Platonick quarry. Cleaveland. 

He like Amphion makes those guarries leap 
Into fair figures from a confus’d heap, Waller. 

Could necessity infallibly produce quarries of 
stone, which are the materials of all magnificent 
structures, More. 

For them alone the heav’ns had kindly heat 
In eastern guarries, ripening precious dew. 

Dryden. 

As long as the next coal-pit, guarry, or chalk- 
pit will give abundant attestation to what I write, 
to these I may very safely appeal. 

Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
To Qua’RRy. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
prey upon. A low word not in use. 

With cares and horrors at his heart, like the vul- 
ture that is day and night guarrying upon Prome- 
theus’s liver, L? Estrange. 

T'o Qua’Rry.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 
dig out of a quarry. 

In the mountains of Castravan they guarry out 
a white stone, every part of which contains petrified 
fishes. Goldsmith. 

Qua’RRyMAN. n. s. [quarry and man.] One 
who digs in a quarry. 

One rhomboidal bony scale of the needle-fish, 
out of Stunsfield quarry, the qguarryman assured 
me was flat, covered over with scales, and three 
foot long. Woodward. 

Quart.f n.s. [gquart, Fr.] 
1. The fourth part; a quarter. Not in 
use. 

Albanact had all the northern part, 

Which of himself Albania he did call, 
And Camber did possess the western quart. 
Spenser, I. Q. 
2. The fourth part of a gallon. 

When I have been dry, and bravely marching, 

it hath seryed me instead of a guart pot to drink in. 
Shakspeare. 

You have made an order, that ale should be sold 

at three halfpence a quart. Swift, Miscell. 
3. [Quarie, Fr.] The vessel in which 
strong drink is commonly retailed. 

You’d rail upon the hostess of the house, 

And say you would present her at the leet, 
Because she bought stone jugs and no seal’d quarts. 
be Shakspeare. 
4. A sequence of four cards at the game 
of piquet. 
Qua RTAN.F 2. s. [quartaine, old French; 


QUA 


It is an accustomed action with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands; I have known her ¢onti- 
hue in this a quarter of anhour. Shaks. Macbeth. 

Suppose the common depth of the sea, taking 
one place with another, to be about a guarter of a 
mile. « Burnet. 

Observe what stars arise or disappear, 

And the four quarters of the rolling year. Dryden. 

Supposing only three millions to be paid, ’tis 
evident that to do this out of commodities, they 
must, to the consumer, be raised a quarter in their 
price; so that every thing, to him that uses it, must 
be a quarter dearer. Locke. 


2. A region of the skies, as referred to the 


seaman’s card. 
Dll give thee a wind. 
— I myself have all the other, 
And the very points they blow, 
And all the quarters that they know 
T th’ shipman’s card, Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
His praise, ye winds! that from four quarters 
blow, 
Breathe soft or loud. Milton, P. L. 
When the winds in southern quarters rise, 
Ships, from their anchors torn, become their sport, 
And sudden tempests rage within the port. 
Addison. 
3. A particular region of a town or 
country, 
The like is to be said of the populousness of 
their coasts and gwarters there. 
Abbot, Des. of the World. 
No leaven shall be seen in thy gwarters. 
Ex. xiii. 7. 
They had settled here many ages since, and 
overspread all the parts and gwarters of this spacious 
continent. ~ Heylin. 
The sons of the church being so much dispersed, 
though without being driven, into all quarters of 
the land, there was some extraordinary design of 
divine wisdom in it. Sprat. 
A bungling cobbler, that was ready to starve at 
his own trade, changes his quarter, and sets up for 
a doctor. L’ E strange. 
4. The place where soldiers are lodged or 
stationed. 
Where is Lord Stanley quarter’d ? 
— Unless I have mista’en his quarters much, 
His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the king, 
Thou canst defend as well as get, 

And never hadst one guarter beat up yet. Cowley, 
The quarters of the sev’ral chiefs they show’d, 
Here Phenix, here Achilles made abode. Dryden. 

It was high time to shift my quarters. Spectator. 


Shaks, 


JSebris quartana, Lat.] The fourth day | 5- Proper station, 


ague. 

It were an uncomfortable receipt for a guartan 
ague, to lay the fourth book of Homer’s Iliads 
under one’s head. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Call her the metaphysicks of her sex, 

And say she tortures wits, as guartans vex 
Physicians. Cleaveland. 

Among these, guartan? and tertians of a long 
continuance most menace this symptom. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 

A look so pale no quartan ever gave, 

Thy dwindled legs seem crawling to the grave. 
Dryden. 


QuanTa’TION. n. s. [from guartus, Lat.] 
A chymical operation. 

In guartation, which refiners employ to purify 
gold, although three parts of silver be so exqui- 
sitely mingled by fusion with a fourth part of gold, 
whence the operation is denominated, that the re- 
sulting mass acquires several new qualities; yet, 
if you cast this mixture into aqua fortis, the silver 
will be dissolved in the menstruum, and the gold 
like a dark powder will fall to the bottom. 

Boyle. 
QUARTER. n. s. (quart, quartier, Fr. ] 
1. A fourth part. 


They do best, who, if they cannot but admit 
love, yet make it keep quarter, and sever it wholly 
from their serious affairs. Bacon, Ess. 

Swift to their several guarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements. Milton, P.L. 

6. Remission of life; mercy granted by a 
conqueror, 

He magnified his own clemency, now they were 
at his mercy, to offer them guarter for their lives, 
if they gave up the castle. Clarendon. 

When the cocks and lambs lie at the mercy of 
cats and wolves, they must never expect better 
quarter. TL’ Estrange. 

Discover the opinion of your enemies, which is 
commonly the truest; for they will give you ne 
quarter, and allow nothing to complaisance, 

Drydens 
7. Treatment shown by an enemy. 

To the young if you give any tolerable quar 
ter, you indulge them in their idleness, and ruin 
them, Callier. 

Mr. Wharton, who detected some hundreds of 
the bishop’s mistakes, meets with very ill quarter 
from his lordship. Swift. 


8. Friendship; amity ; concord. Not now 
in use. 
jet 


QUA 


Friends, all but now, 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Divesting them for bed, and then, but now 
Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breasts. 
Shakspeare. 
9, A measure of eight bushels. 

The soil so fruitful that an acre of land well 
ordered will return 200 bushels or 25 quarter of 
corn. Heylin. 

10. False quarter is a cleft or chink in a 
quarter of a horse’s hoof from top to 
bottom ; it generally happens on the in- 
side of it, that being the weakest and 
thinnest part. 

To Qua’rTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divide into four parts. 

A thought that quarter’d, hath but one part 

wisdom, ‘ 
And ever three parts coward. Shaks, Hamlet. 

2, To divide; to break by force. 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire. 

Shakspeare. 

Mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
Their infants guarter’d by the hands of war. 

= Shakspeares 

3. To divide into distinct regions. 

Then sailors guarter’d heaven, and found a 

name 
For every fixt and ev’ry wand’ring star. Dryden. 

4. To station or lodge soldiers. 

When they hear the Roman horses neigh, 
Behold their quarter’d fires, 

They will waste their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

Where is lord Stanley gawarter’d ? 

— His regiment lies half a mile south, 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 

They o’er the barren shore pursue their way, 

Where quarter’d in their camp, the fierce Thessa- 
lians lay. Dryden. 

5. To lodge; to fix on a temporary dwell- 
ing. 

‘They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter’d. 

Shakspeare. 

You have quartered all the foul language upon 

me, that could be raked out of Billingsgate. 
Spectator. 


6. To diet. 
He fed on vermin ; 
And when these fail’d, he’d suck his claws, 
And quarter himself upon his paws. — _Hudibras. 
7. To bear as an appendage to the here- 
ditary arms. 

The first being compounded of argent and azure, 
is the coat of Beauchamp of Hack in the county 
of Somerset, now guartered by the earl of Hert- 
ford. Peacham. 

QuA'RTERAGE. 7.8. [from quarter.] A 
quarterly allowance. 

He us’d two equal ways of gaining, 

By hind’ring justice or maintaining ; 

To many a whore gave privilege, 

And whipp’d for want of quarterage.  Hudibras. 
Qua’RTERDAY. n. 8. [quarter and day.| 

One of the four days in the year, on 

which rent or interest is paid. 

However rarely his own rent-days occurred, 
the indigent had two-and-fifty guarter-daics re- 
turning in his year. Feil. 

The usurer would be very ,well satisfied to have 
all the time annihilated, that lies between the pre- 
sent moment and next guarterday. Addison, Spect. 


QUA’ RTERDECK. 2.8. [quarter and deck. ] 
The short upper deck. 
Qua’rrenine.* xz. s. [from guarter.] 
1. Station. 
Divers designations, regions, habitations, man- 
sions, or quarterings there. 
Mountagu, App. to Ces. p. 236, 


QUA 


2. Appointment of quarters for soldiers. 


How unequal were contributions and quarter- 
ings during our intestine wars ! 

Jura Cleri, (1661,) p. 58. 

3, A partition of a shield containing many 
coats of arms. 

A woman with a surcoat on of the gwarterings 
impaled with Fettiplace. Ashmole, Beri. ii. 214. 

Qua’rtery. adj. [from quarter.] Con- 
taining a fourth part. 

The moon makes four quarterly seasons within 
her little year or month of consecution. 

Holder on Time. 

From the obliquity of the ecliptick to the equa- 
tor arise the diurnal differences of the sun’s right 
ascension, which finish their variations in each 
quadrant of the ecliptick, and this being added to 
the former inequality from eccentricity, makes 
these quarterly and seemingly irregular inequalities 
of natural days. Bentley. 

Qua’RTERLY. adv. Once in a quarter of 
a year. 

QuA RTERMASTER. 2. Ss. [quarter and mas- 
ter.| One who regulates the quarters 
of soldiers. 

The quartermaster general was marking the 
ground for the encampment of the covering army. 

Tatler. 

Qua’rTeRN. n. s. A gill or the fourth 
part of a pint. 

QUARTER-SE’sstons.* nv. s. One kind of 
court of law. See SEssIon. ; 

The court of general guarter-sessions 
of the peace is a court that must be 
held in every county once in every 
quarter of a year. Blackstone. 

For seldom I with squires unite, 

Who hunt all day and drink all night, 
Nor reckon wonderful inviting 

A quarter-sessions, or cock-fighting. Soame Jenyns. 

Qua’rterstTAr®T. n.s. A staff of defence: 
so called, I believe, from the manner of 
using it; one hand being placed at the 
middle, and the other equally between 
the middle and the end. 

His guarterstaff, which he could ne’er forsake, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 

Dryden+ 

Immense riches he squandered away at guarter- 
staff and cudgel play, in which he challenged all 
the country. Arbuthnot. 

Quarre’rt.¥ x. s. [guartetio, Ital.) In 
musick, a composition for four perform- 
ers ; in poetry, a stanza of four lines. 

- Our author varies from Milton only in making 
the rhymes in the two first guartetts alternate, which 
is more agreeable to the English ear than the 
other method of arranging them. 

Mason’s Notes on Gray’s Poems, Sonnet on West. 

Qua‘rrite. n.s. Anaspect of the planets, 
when they are three signs or ninety 
degrees distant from each other, and is 
marked thus 0. Harris. 

Mars and Venus in a quartile move 
My pangs of jealousy for Ariet’s love. Dryden. 

Qua’rto. ns. [guartus, Lat.) A book 
in which every sheet, being twice dou- 
bled, makes four leaves. 

Our fathers had a just value for regularity and 
systems ; then folios and guartos were the fashion- 
able sizes, as volumes in octavo are now. IVatts. 

Quartz.* n.s. <A kind of stone. 

Silicious earth is often found in a stony form, 
such as flint or quartz, Kirwan on Manures, p. 6. 


To QUASH.} » a. Lquassen, Dutch ; 
squacciare, Italian ; guasso, Latin. Dr. 
Johnson.— From the Sax. cpyyan-] 


QUASH. Nn. S. 
Quassa’TION.* n. 8. [guassatio, Lat.] The 


Qua/ssia.* 1. 5. 
Quat.* x. s. [a qguatin the midland coun- 


Qua’ TERCOUSINS. 7. 5. pl. 


QUA 
\ 


1. To crush ; to squeeze. 


The whales : 
Against sharp rocks like reeling vessels quash’d, 
Though huge as mountains, are in pieces dash’ds 
Waller. 


2. To subdue suddenly. 


> Twas not the spawn of such as these, ) 
That dy’d with Punick blood the conquer’d seas, 
And quash’d the stern Aiacides. Roscommon. 
Our she-confederates keep pace with us in 
quashing the rebellion, which had begun to spread 

itself among part of the fair sex. 
Addison, Freeholder. 


3. [Cassus, Lat. casser, Fr.] To annul; 


to nullify; to make void: as, the in- 
dictment was quashed. 

To Quasu. v.n. To be shaken with a 

noise. 

A thin and fine membrane strait and closely ad- 

hering to keep it from guashing and shaking, | 

Ray on the Creatione 

The water in this dropsy, by a sudden jerk, may 

be heard to quash. Sharp, Surgery. 


A pompion. Ainsworth. 


act of shaking; the state of being shaken. 


Not in use. 
Continual contusions, threshing, and guassations. _ 
Gayton on D. Quix. p. 68. — 

A medicinal bitter. 


ties is a pimple, which by rubbing is 
made to smart, or is “rubbed to sense.” 
Roderigo is called a guat by the same 
mode of speech, as a low fellow is now 
termed in low language a scab. Dr. 
Johnson, Note on Othello. — Perhaps 
this word is from the Teut. guaed, quaet, 
quat, ordure.|] A pustule; a pimple. 

I have rubb’d this young quat almost to the 


sense, 
And he grows angry. Shakspeare. 
As, they are 
not guatercousins, plus ne sont pas de 
quatre cousins, they are not of the four 
first degrees of kindred, that is, they are 


not friends, Skinner. 


QUATERNARY. 2.8. [quaternarius, Lat.] 


The number four. 
The objections against the guaternary of ele- 
ments and ternary of principles, needed not to be 
opposed so much against the doctrines themselves. 

\ Boyles 
QuatEe’RNARY.* adj. Consisting of four. 
We read what a great respect Pythagoras and 

his sect had for their guaternary number. | 
F. Gregory, Doct. of the Trin. (1695,) p. 68. 


QUATE/RNION.+ x. s. [quaternio, Lat.J 
The number four ; a file of four soldiers. 
He put him in prison, and delivered him to four 
quaternions of soldiers to keep him. dts, xii. 4. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform; and mix 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 
Milton, P. Le 
T have not in this scheme of these nine guater- 
nions of consonants, distinct known characters, 
whereby to express them, but must repeat th 
same, Holder, Elem. of Speech. 
To Quart RNION.* »v.a. [from the noun.] 
To divide into files or companies. No 
in use. ons 
The angels themselves are distinguished, ani 


quaternioned, into their celestial prineedoms ani 
satrapes. Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. Bes 1, ch. 1) 


QUA 


QuartrRnrty. n.s. [quaternus, Lat.] The 
number four. 

The number of four stands much admired, not 
only in the guaternity of the elements, which are 
the principles of bodies, but in the letters of the 
name of God. Brown. 

QuaTRa tn. n. s. [qguatrain, French.] A 
stanza of four lines rhyming alter- 
nately : as, 


Say, Stella, what is love, whose fatal 
pow'r 

- Robs virtue of content, and youth of joy? 

What nymph or goddess in a luckless 
hour 

Disclos’d to light the mischief-making 

boy? Mrs. Mulso. 


T have writ my poem in guatrains or stanzas of 
four in alternate rhyme, because I have ever 
judged them of greater dignity for the sound and 
number, than any other verse in use. Dryden, 


To QUAVE.* v. . [Junius derives the 
verb guaver from the Goth. vagan, to 
move. So the Sax. vazian, to wag. 

Serenius prefers the Goth. quivan, to 
live, to be alive.] To shake; to vibrate. 
A Derbyshire word, according to Pegge. 
It should seem to have been formerly 
common; whence guavemire. 


Qua’VEMIRE.* n. s. [quave and mire.] A 
quagmire. 

Gabriel Biel sticking fast in the same quave- 
myre, unable to unwelde himselfe cleane from out 
the same. The Pope Confuted, (1580,) fol. 104. b. 

_ And througha meadow greene did make my way, 
In midst of which a muddie guavemire was. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 653. 

To Qua’ver.} v. n. [see the etymology 
of To quave. | 

1. To shake the voice; to speak or sing 
with a tremulous voice; to produce a 
shake on a musical instrument. 

Miso sitting on the ground with her knees up, 
and her hands upon her knees tuning her voice 
with many a qguavering cough, thus discoursed, 

Sidney. 
Now sportive youth 
Carol incondite rhythms with suiting notes, 
And quaver unharmonious. Philips. 

We shall hear her. guavering them half a minute 
after us, to some sprightly airs of the opera. 

Addison. 
2. To tremble; to vibrate. 

A membrane, stretched like the head of a drum, 
is to receive the impulse of the sound, and to 
vibrate or guaver according to its reciprocal mo- 

tions. Ray on the Creation. 

If the eye and the finger remain quiet, these 
colours vanish in a second minute of time, but if 
the finger be moved with a guavering motion, they 
appear again. Newton, Opt. 


Qua’ver.* n. s. [from the verb. ] 
1, A shake of the voice, or a shake ona 
musical instrument. 

Whether we consider the instrument itself, or 
the several guavers and graces which are thrown 
into the playing of it. Addison, Spect. No. 361. 

2, A musical note, equal in time to half a 
crotchet. 

Qua’verrD.* part. adj. [from quaver.] 
Distributed into quavers; uttered in 
quavers. 


Morsels of Scripture warbled, quavered, and 
- crotchetted, to give pleasure unto the ears. 
Harmar, Tr. of Beza, p. 267. 


Qua’vERER.¥ n.s. [from guaver.] 


QUE 


warbler ; “ one that in singing useth to 
divide much,” Not in use. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


Qua’VERING.* ». s. [from guaver.] Act 


of shaking the voice, or of producing a 
shake on a musical instrument. 

The division and guavering, which please so 
mucli in musick, have an agreement with the glit- 
tering of light playing upon a wave. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


Quay.} x. s. [quai, Fr. haey, Danish ; but 


Mr. H. Tooke believes guay to be the 
past participle of the Sax. cezzian, ob- 
serare, because a quay is that by which 
the water is confined and shut out.] A 
key; an artificial bank to the sea or 
river, on which goods are conveniently 
unladen. 

This occasioned the statutes, which enable the 
crown by commission to ascertain the limits of 
all ports, and to assign proper wharfs and quays 
in each port, for the extensive landing and loading 
of merchandize. Blackstone. 


QUEACH.* x.s. A thick bushy plot. 
Bullokar, ed. 1656. An old form of the 
substantive guick. Written also queich. 
See Quick. 

Behind some gueich. 
Chapman, Bussy D’ Ambois, (1641.) 

To QuEacu.* v.n. To stir; to move. See 
To QuicH. 

Quxr’acuy.f adj. [I know not whence de- 
rived, perhaps originally guacky, quaggy, 
or guashy. Dr. Johnson.-—It is from 
quich, to move. See To Quicu.] 

1. Shaking; quaggy; unsolid; unsound. 
Not now in use. 

The boggy mears and queachy fens below. 


Drayton. 

Goodwin’s queachy sand, Drayton. 

2. [from the substantive gueach.| Thick; 
bushy. Obsolete. Cockeram. 


QUEAN.} n.s. [epean, Sax. a barren cow ; 
hopepen, in the laws of Canute, a strum- 
pet. Dr. Johnson.—It is the Goth. 
quens; Sax. cpen; a wench; a girl, a 
woman; not, originally, in a bad sense. 
See also Loescheri Lit. Celt. p. 101. 
“ Quee, quine, yoy, Gr. mulier.”] A 
worthless woman, generally a strumpet. 

As fit as the nail to his hole, or as a scolding 
quean to a wrangling knave. Shakspeare. 

This well they understand like cunning gueans, 
And hide their nastiness behind the scenes. 


Dryden. 

Such is that sprinkling, which some careless 
quean 

Flirts on you from her mop. Swift. 


Que’ ASINESS.f 7.5. Rfrom queasy.| The} 


sickness of a nauseated stomach. 
And they did fight with gueasiness constrained, 
As men drink potions.  Shaks. Hen. JV. P. II. 
A fouler stench than that which this young 
queasiness retches at. Milton, Apol. for Smectym. 
QUE’ASY.f adj. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
1. Sick with nausea. 
He, queasy with his insolence already, 


Will their good thoughts call from him, —_‘Shaks. 
Whether a rotten state and hope of gain, 

Or to disuse me from the gueasy pain 

Of being belov’d and loving, 

Out push me first. Donne. 


2. Fastidious ; squeamish ; delicate. 

I, with your two helps, will so practise on Bene- 
dict, that, in despight of his quick wit and his 
queasy stomach, he shall fall in love with Beatrice. 

Shakspeare. 


To QUEEN. ¥. 2. 


QUEEN-APPLE. 7. S. 


QUE 
The humility of Gregory the Great would not 
admit the stile of bishop, but the ambition of Boni- 
face made no scruple thereof, nor have queasy re- 
solutions been harboured in their successors ever 
since. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
T loy’d’em not, 
Because they are too queasy for my temper. 
Beaum. and Fl. Wild Goose Chase. 
That queasy temper of lukewarmness, 
Milton, Of Ref. in Eng. B. 1. 
Men’s stomachs are generally so queasy in these 
cases, that it is not safe to overload them. 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
Without question, 
Their conscience was too queasy of digestion. 
Dryden, 


8. Requiring to be delicately handled ; 


tender. 
I have one thing, of a queasy question, 
Which I must act. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Those times are somewhat queasy to be touch’d. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus. 


To Qurck.f v. x. To shrink; to show 


pain; perhaps to complain. A word 
not inuse. Dr. Johnson.— Perhaps not 
in existence, till Dr. Johnson gave it in 
a corrupted passage from Bacon’s Es- 
says, in which the true word is quech, 
and means to stir or move. See To 
QuIcH. 


QUEEN. xz. s. [cpen, Saxon, a woman, a 


wite, the wife of a king. | 


1. The wife of a king. 


He was lapt 
In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
OF his queen mother, Shakspeare, Cymbeline- 


2, A woman who is sovereign of a kingdom. 


That queen Elizabeth lived sixty-nine, and 
reigned forty-five years, means no more than, that 
the duration of her existence was equal to sixty- 
nine, and the duration of her government to forty- 
five annual revolutions of the sun. Locke. 

Have Ia queen _ 
Past by my fellow rulers of the world ? 
Have I refus’d their blood to mix with yours, 
And raise new kings from so obscure a race? 
Dryden. 
To play the queen, 

A threepence bow’d would hire me, 

Old as I am, to queen it. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 

Of your own state take care; this dream of mine, 
Being now awake, I'll queen it no inch farther, 
But milk my ewes and weep, Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
A species of apple. 

The gueen-apple is of the summer kind, 
and a good cider apple mixed with 
others. Mortimer. 

Her cheeks with kindly claret spread, 
Aurora-like new out of bed, 

Or like the fresh gueen-apple’s side, 


Blushing at sight of Phoebus’ pride. Sidney. 
QuerNING. n.s. An apple. 
The winter gueening is good for the table. 
Mortimer. 


Quer’ NuiKE.* adj. [queen and like.] Re- 


sembling a queen. 
Istrad likewise hies 
Unto the gueenlike Cluyd. Drayton, Polyolb, S.10. 


QurENLy.* adj. [from queen. } Becoming 


a queen; suitable to a queen. 

He deprived her of all guenely honour, and put 
her into the abbey of Warwell, with one only mayde 
to wayte upon her. : 4 

; Bale, Eng. Vot. B. 2. (1550,) sign. D. iii. 


QUEER.# adj. [Of this word the original 


is not known: a correspondent supposes 

a gueer man to be one who has a quere 

to his name in a list. Dr. Johnson.— It 

is most probably nee the German quer, 
Tok 


QUE 


or quer, opposite, cross, literally and 
figuratively.] Odd; strange; original ; 
particular. 

He never went to bed till two in the morning, 
because he would not be a queer fellow; and was 
every now and then knocked down by a constable, 
to signalize his vivacity. Spectator. 

QUEER.* n.s. See QUIER. 

Quer’ RLY. adv. [from gueer.] Particularly; 
oddly. 

Quer’RnEss. x. s. [from gueer.] Oddness; 
particularity. 

Quzest. } 7.s. [from questus, Lat. Skinner. 
Dr. Johnson. — Questus is complaint. 
Serenius says that in the Icel. Edda a 
bird, which he~conjectures to be of the 
pigeon kind, is called guisa. In this 
country quice is a,wood pigeon; as in 
Gloucestershire, according to Grose. In 
some places it is called quist; and in 
Cheshire, Mr. Wilbraham says, gueeze. ] 
A ringdove ; a kind of wild pigeon. 

Queint.* pret. and part. of to quench: of 
frequent occurrence in our old poets. 


In water maie it not be dreinte, 
Where as it cometh the fire is queint. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B.5. 
That other fire was queinte, and all agon ; 
And as it queinte, it made a whisteling. 
Chaucer, Kn. Tale. 
All breathless, weary, faint 
Him spying, with fresh onsett he assayl’d, 
And kindling new his corage seeming queint, 
Strooke him so hugely, that through great con- 
straint, 
He made him stoup perforce unto his knee. 
Spenser, F. Q. i. v. 11. 
To QUELL. v. a. [cpellan, Saxon.] To 
crush ; to subdue; originally, to kill. 
What avails 
Valour or strength, though matchless, guell’d with 


pain, 
Which all subdues, and makes remiss the hands 
Of mightiest? Milton, P. L. 


Compassion quell’d 
His best of man, and gave him up to tears 

A space ; till firmer thoughts restrain’d excess. 
Milton, P. L. 
This qguell’d her pride, but other doubts remain’d 

That once disdaining, she might be disdain’d. 
Dryden. 
He is the guardian of the publick quiet, ap-, 
pointed to restrain violence, to quell seditions and 
tumults, and to preserve that peace which preserves 


the world. Atterbury. 
To QuELu.f v.n. To abate. EK. K. on 
Spenser. 


Winter’s wrath begins to quell, 
And pleasaunt spring appeareth. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. March. 
QUELL. n. s. [from the verb.| Murder. 
Not in use. 
What cannot we put upon 
His spungy followers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Qur’LuER. x. s. [from quell.] One that 
crushes or subdues. 
Hail, Son of the Most High, 
Queller of Satan, on thy glorigus work 
Now enter ! Milton, P. R. 


QUE LQUECHOSE. n.s. [French.] A 
trifle; a kickshaw. 
From country grass to’comfitures of court, 
Or city’s guelquechoses, let not report 
My mind transport. Donne. 
To Qurems.} v. a. [cpeman, Saxon.] To 
please. Obsolete. 


QUE 


Some well me quemeth. Gower, Conf. Am. B. 4. 
Such merrimake holy saints doth queme. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. May. 


To QUENCH.F »v. a. [cpencan, Saxon. | 
1. To extinguish fire. 


Since stream, air, sand, mine eyes and ears con- 
spire, 
What hope to quench, where each thing blows the 
fire. Sidney. 
This is the way to kindle, not to guench. Shas. 
A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being suffer’d, rivers cannot quench. 
Shakspeare. 
The fire had pewer in the water, forgetting his 
own virtue; and the water forgat his own guench- 
ing nature. Wisd. xix. 20. 
Milk quencheth wild-fire better than water, be- 
cause it entereth better. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Subdu’d in fire the stubborn metal lies ; 
One draws and blows reciprocating air, 
Others to quench the hissing mass prepare. Dryd. 
You have already quench’d sedition’s brand, 
And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land, 
Dryden. 
When your work is forged, do not guench it in 
water to cool it, but throw it down upon the floor 
or hearth to cool of itself, for the guenching of it 
in water will harden it. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 


. To still any passion or commotion; to 


repress any motion of the mind good or 
bad. 

But if all aim but this be levell’d false, 
The supposition of the lady’s death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy. Shaks. 

Beseech God, that he will inflame thy heart 
with this heavenly fire of devotion ; and when thou 
hast obtained it, beware that thou neither quench 
it by any wilful sin, or let it go out again for want 
of stirring it up and employing it. 

Wh. Duty of Man. 


3. To allay thirst. 


Every draught to him, that has quenched his 
thirst, is but a further quenching of nature, a pro- 
vision for rheum and diseases, a drowning of the 
spirits. South. 


4, To destroy. 


When death’s form appears, she feareth not 
An utter quenching or extinguishment ; 

She would be glad to meet with such a lot, 
That so she might all future ill prevent. Davies. 

Covered with skin and hair keeps it warm, being 
naturally very cold, and also to quench and dissi- 
pate the force of any stroke, and retund the edge 
of any weapon. Ray. 


To QueNcuH. v.n. To cool; to grow cool. 


Dost thou think, in time 
She will not guench, and let instructions enter 
Where folly now possesses. Shakspeare, Cymb. 


Quer NCHABLE.} adj. [from quench.] That 


may be quenched. Sherwood. 


Que’NCHER.f ». s. [from guench.] Ex- 


tinguisher ; one that quenches. 
This heat is kindled so, and fresh in heart of me, 
There is no way but of the same the quencher you 
must be. Preston, K. Cambises, (1561.) 

A griever and quencher of the Spirit. 
Hammond, Works, iv. 514. 


Qur’ncuLEss. adj. [from quench.) Unex- 


tinguishable. 
Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 
I dare your quenchless fury to more rage. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 
He fills a burnish’d throne of guenchless fire. 
Crashaw. 


QUE’RELE. n. s. [querela, Lat. querelle, Fr.] 


A complaint to a court. 
A circumduction obtains not in causes of appeal, 
but in causes of first instance and simple querele 


only, Ayliffe. 


QuERENT.F x. s. [querens, Lat.] 
22 
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1. The complainant; the plaintiff. 2 


2. An enquirer. [qguerens, Lat. ] ' 
When a patient, or guerent, came to him [Dr. 
Napier,] he presently went to his closet to pray. 
Aubrey, Miscell. p. 188. 

QUERIMO’NIOUS. { adj. [querimonia, 

Latin.] Querulous; complaining. 
Cockeram, and Bullokar. 

QUERIMO’NIOUSLY. adv. [from querimoni- 

ous.| Querulously ; with complaint. 
To thee, dear Thom, myself addressing, 

Most guerimoniously confessing. Denham. 
QUERIMO’NIOUSNESS. 2. 8. [from guerimont- 
ous.] Complaining temper. 
Que’Rist. n. s. [from guero, Lat.) An 

enquirer ; an asker of questions. 
I shall propose some considerations to my gentle 
querist. Spectator. 
The juggling sea-god, when by chance trepann’d 
By some instructed guerist sleeping on the strand, 
Impatient of all answers, strait became 
A stealing brook. Swift, Miscell. 

QuERK.* See QUIRK. 

Qur’RKENED.* adj. Choked. See Quack- 
ENED. Querhkened is a Derbyshire word, 
and may be referred to the Goth. quark, 
the throat. It is also, I find, a Yorkshire 
word. See Craven Dial. 1824. 


QuERN.f 2. s. [cwairns or guairns, M. Goth. 
guern, Su. Goth. kuerna, Icel. cpeopn, 
Sax. mola. “ Mult. ling. consensu ab 
ant. Scyth. hurra, &c. in gyrum agitare. 
Stiernh. Gloss. Ulph.” Serenius. Quern 
is one of our oldest words. “ Two 
wymmen schulen be gryndynge in 00 
gueerne.” Wicliffe, St. Matt, xxiv.] A 
handmill. 

Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootless make the breathless huswife churn. 
Shakspeare. 

Some apple-colour’d corn 
Ground in fair guerns, and some did spindles turn, 
Chapman. 

Qur’Rpo. x. s. [corrupted from cuerpo, 
Spanish.] A dress close to the body ; a 
waistcoat. 

I would fain see him walk in guerpo, like a ~ 
cased rabbit, without his holy fur upon his back. 
Dryden. 

Que’RRY.f x. s. [for equerry; which see.] 
A. groom belonging to a prince, or one~ 
conversant in the king’s stables, and hay- 
ing the charge of his horses; also the 
stable of a prince. Bailey. 

Francesco del Campo, one of the archduke’s_ 
guiryes, told us, not without importunate devo- 
tion, that in that fatal field at Newport, his vow to 
their Virgin helpt him to swim over a large water, 
when the oars of his arms had never before tryed 
any wayes. Bp. Hall, Epist. D, i. Ep. 6. 


QUE’RULOUS. adj. [querulus, Latin.] 
Mourning; whining; habitually com-. 
plaining. 

Although they were a people by nature hard- 
hearted, guerulous, wrathful, and impatient of rest _ 
and quietness, yet was there nothing of force to ’ 
work the subversion of their state, till the time 
before mentioned was expired. Hooker. 

The pressures of war have cowed their spirits, 
as may be gathered from the very accent of their 
words, which they prolate in a whining kind of - 
querulous tone, as if still complaining and crest- 
fallen. Howell, Voc. For. 

Though you give no countenance to the com- 
plaints of the guerulous, yet curb the insolence of 
the injurious, Locke. 


i 


1. To examine by questions: a low ex- 


QUE 


Quz'RULOUSLY. adv. [from querulous.} In| 
~ a complaining manner. 

His wounded ears complaints eternal fill, 

As unoil’d hinges, guerulously shrill. Young. 
Que‘RuLousNEss. x. s. [from querulous. ] 
Habit or quality of complaining mourn- 
fully. 
QUERY. xn. s. [from quere, Lat.) A 
~ question ; an enquiry to be resolved. 

I shall conclude, with proposing only some 
queries, in order to a farther search to be made by 
others. Newton. 

This shews the folly of this guery, that might 
always be demanded, that would impiously and 

~ absurdly attempt to tie the arm of Omnipotence 

~ from doing any thing at all, because it can never 

~ do its utmost. Bentley. 

To QuERY.{ »v. 2. [from the noun. ] 

J. To ask questions. 

: Three Cambridge sophs, 

- Each prompt to query, answer, and debate. Pope. 

9, To express doubts. 

He queried, and reasoned thus with himself. 

Biblioth. Bibl. i. 594. 

To QuERY.* v. a. 


pression. : 
The first pitiful scout of this lamentable body 
he should have queried in this manner : — Whether 
_ he meant to lose his eyes? &c. 


Gayton on D, Quis. p. 97. 
2. To doubt of. 


QUEST. n.s. [queste, Fr.] 


J. Search; act of seeking. 
None but such as this bold ape unblest, 
Can ever thrive in that unlucky quest. Spenser. 
_~ If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch? 
Shakspear 
Fair silver-buskin’d nymphs, 
TI know this guest of yours and free intent 
Was all in honour and devotion meant, 
To the great mistress of yon princely shrine. 
Milton, Arcades. 
: An aged man in rural weeds, 
Following, as seem’d, the guest of some stray ewe, 
Milton, P. R. 
To search with wandering quest a place foretold 
Should be. Milton, P. L. 
*Twould be not strange, should we find Para- 
dise at this day where Adam left it; and I the 
rather note this, because I see there are some so 
earnest in guest of it. Woodward. 
j There’s not an African, 
That traverses our vast Numidian deserts 
Tn quest of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practises these boasted virtues. 
Addison, Cato. 


_ We see them active and vigilant in quest of de- 
light. Spectator. 
2. [For inguest.| An empannelled jury. 
What’s my offence ? 
Where is the evidence, that doth accuse me ? 
What lawful quest have given their verdict up 
_ Unto the frowning judge. Shaks, Rich, III. 
3. Searchers. Collectively. 
You have been hotly cail’d for, 
When, being not at your lodging to be found, 
The senate sent above three several guests 
To search you out. Shakspeare, Othello. 
4, Enquiry ; examination. 
O place and greatness ! millions of false eyes 
~ Are stuck upon thee ; volumes of report 
Run with these false and most contrarious quests 
y Upon thy doings. Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
5. Request; desire ; solicitation. 


Gad not abroad at every guest and call 
_ Of an untrained hope or passion. Herbert. 


To Quest.t v. n. [quéter, Fr. from the 
noun.] To go in search. 
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This tricke he used like a thief, that, going to 
steale and take partriches with a setting dogge, 


doth rate his dogge for questing, or going too | 


neare, until he have laid his net over them, for 
fear the game should be sprung and the purpose 
defeated. 
Proceed. against Garnet, &c. (1606,) S. ii. b. 
Would he had quested first for me, and sprung 
them an hour ago! B. Jonson, Gips. Metamorph. 


To Quest.* v.a. To search; to seek for. 
He flies to Medenpore, and thence to Odjea ; 
but is guested after by Mahobet to Medenpore. 
Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p- 87. 
Que’stant. n.s. [from guester, French. ] 
Seeker ; endeavourer after. 
See, that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 
The bravest questant shrinks, find what you seek, 
That fame may cry you loud, Shakspeare. 


QUE’STION. x. s. [question, Fr. questio, 
Latin. ] 


1, Interrogatory ; any thing enquired. 

Because he that knoweth least is fittest to ask 
questions, it is more reason for the entertainment 
of the time, that ye ask me questions, than that I 
ask you. Bacon. 

3. Enquiry ; disquisition. 

It is to be put to question, whether it be lawful 
for christian princes to make an invasive war 
simply for the propagation of the faith. 

Bacon, Holy War. 
3. A dispute; a subject of debate. 

There arose a question between some of John’s 
disciples and the Jews about purifying. 

St. John, iil. 25. 
4, Affair to be examined. 


Tn points of honour to be try’d, 
Suppose the question not your own. Swift. 
How easy is it for a man to fill a book with 
quotations, as you have done, that can be content 
with any thing, however foreign to the guestion / 
Waterland. 
5. Doubt ; controversy ; dispute. 
This is not my writing, 
Though I confess much like the character : 
But out of question ’tis Maria’s hand. Shakspeare. 
’ Tis time for him to shew himself, when his very 
being is called in question, and to come and judge 
the world, when men begin to doubt whether: he 
made it. Tillotson. 
The doubt of their being native impressions on 
the mind, is stronger against these moral principles 
than the other ; not that it brings their truth at all 
in question. Locke. 
Our own earth would be barren and desolate, 
without the benign influence of the solar rays, 
which without question is true of all the other 
planets. Bentley. 


6. Judicial trial. 

Whosoever be found guilty, the communion 
book hath deserved least to be called in question 
for this fault. x Hooker. 

7. Examination by torture. 

Such a presumption is only sufficient to put the 
person to the rack or question, according to the 
civil law, and not bring him to condemnation. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 
8. State of being the subject of present 
enquiry. 

If we being defendants do answer, that the 
ceremonies in question are godly, comely, decent, 
profitable for the church, their reply is childish 
and unorderly to say, that we demand the thing 
in question, and shew the poverty of our cause, 
the goodness whereof we are fain to beg that our 
adversaries would grant. Hooker. 

If it would purchase six shillings and three- 
pence weighty money, he had proved the matter 
in question. Locke. 

Nor are these assertions that dropped from their 
pens by chance, but delivered by them in places 
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where they profess to state the points in ques- 
tion. Atterbury, Pref, 
9. Endeavour; act of seeking. Not in 
use. 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile question bear it ; 
For that it stands not in such warlike brace, 
But altogether lacks the abilities 
That Rhodes is dress’d in. Shakspeares 
To QurE’sTION. v. 2. [from the noun. | 
1. To enquire. 
Suddenly out of this delightful dream 
The man awoke, and would have question’d more ; 
But he would not endure the woful theme, 
Spenser. 
He that questioneth much shall learn much, 
and content much ; but especially if he apply his 
questions to the skill of the persons whom he 
asketh, Bacon, Ess. 
Unreasonable subtilety will still seem to be 
reasoning ; and at least will question, when it can- 
not answer. Holyday- 


2. Tordebate by interrogatories. 

I pray you think you question with a Jew ; 
You may as well use question with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. 

Shakspeare. 
To QueE’sTION. v. a. [questionner, Fr. ] 


1, To examine one by questions. 
Question your royal thoughts, make the case 
yours ; 
Be now the father, and propose a son ; 
Hear your own dignity so much profan’d ; 
And then imagine me taking your part, 
And in your power so silencing your son. Shakse 
But hark you, Kate, 
I must not haye you henceforth question me, 
Whither I go. Shakspeare, Hen, IV. 

This construction is not so unduhitably to be 
received, as not at all to be questioned, 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
2. To doubt ; to be uncertain of. 

O impotent estate of human life ! 

Where fleeting joy does lasting doubt inspire, 
And most we question what we most desire. Prior. 

3. To have no confidence in; to mention 
as not to be trusted. 

Be a design never so artificially laid, if it chances 
to be defeated by. some cross accident, the man is 
then run down, his counsels derided, his prudence 
questioned, and his person despised. South, Sern. 


QuE’STIONABLE. adj. [from question. | 
1. Doubtful; disputable. 


Your accustomed clemency will take in good 
worth, the offer of these my simple labours, be- 
stowed for the necessary justification of laws here- 
tofore made questionable, because not perfectly 
understood. Hooker, Dedic. 

That persons drowned float, the ninth day when 
their gall breaketh, is a questionable determin- 
ation, both in the time and cause. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Tt is guestionable, whether the use of steel springs 
was known in those ancient times. 

_ Wilkins, Math, Mag. 

It is questionable, whether Galen ever saw the 
dissection of a human body. 

Baker, Reflections on Learning. 
2. Suspicious; liable to suspicion; liable 
to question. 

Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee.  Shakspeare, Hamlet. 


Qur’stionary. adj. [from question.] En- 
quiring ; asking questions. 

I grow laconick even beyond laconicism ; for 
sometimes [ return only yes or no to guestionary 
epistles of half a yard long. Pope to Swift. 

Qur’sTIONABLENESS. 7. s. [from question, | 
The quality of being questionable, 
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Que’sTIONER.} x. s. [from guestion.] An 
enquirer. 

The curious questioner, the foolishe answerer. 

Abp. Cranmer, Answ. to By. Gardiner, p. 73. 

He told me before that person joined us, that 
he was a questioner, who, according to his descrip- 
tion, is one who asks questions not with a design 
to receive information, but an affectation to shew 
his uneasiness for want of it. Tatler, No. 41. 

Qur’stTionist.* 1. s. [from question.] A 
questioner; an enquirer. 

The impudence of this hollow questionist. 

Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 

At his being a schoolboy, he was an early ques~ 
Hionist, quietly inquisitive, why this was, and that 
‘was not, to be remembered. 

Walton, Life of Hooker. 

Que‘stionLess. adv. [from question.] Cer- 
tainly ; without doubt ; doubtless. 

Questionless, hence it comes that many were 
mistaken. Ralegh. 

Questionless, duty moves not so much upon com- 
mand as promise; now that which proposes the 
greatest and most suitable rewards to obedi- 
ence, and the greatest punishments to disobe- 
dience, doubtless is the most likely to inforce the 
one and prevent the other, South. 

Qur’stTMAN.f | 2. 5. [quest, man, and 

QuE’sTMONGER.{ monger.] Starter of 
lawsuits or prosecutions; one having 
power to make legal enquiry. 

Their principal working was upon penal laws, 
wherein they spared none, great nor small, but 
raked over all new and old statutes, having ever a 
rabble of promoters, guestmongers, and leading 
jurors, at their command. Bacon. 

The churchwardens or guestmen, and their as- 
sistants, shall mark, as well as the minister, 
whether all and every of the parishioners come so 
often every year to the holy communion, as the 
laws and our constitutions do require. 

Const. and Canons Eccl, 28. 

Qur’sTor.* n. s. [gueestor, Lat.] An 
officer, among the Romans, who had the 
management of the publick treasure. 

Men pay monie to the pope, or his pardoning 
guestors, for leaden bulles. 

Fulke against Allen, (1580,) p. 368. 
Codrus, — that was before 
Great Pompey’s questor. May's Lucan, B. 8. 

Que’srorsurp.* n. s. [from questor.] Of- 
fice of a questor. 

He whom an honest guastorship had endeared 
to the Sicilians. Milton, Areopagitica. 

Que’strist.f x2. s. [from quest. Dr. John- 
son. — Rather from the old French verb 
guistre, to seek for.] Seeker ; pursuer. 

Six and thirty of his knights, 
Hot questrists after him, met him at the gate, 
Are gone with him tow’rd Dover. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Qun’stuary. adj. [from queestus, Lat.] 
Studious of profit. 

Although lapidaries and questuwary enquirers 
affirm it, yet the writers of minerals conceive the 
stone of this name to be a mineral concretion, not 
to be found in animals. Brown. 

QueE’sTUARY.* n.s. One employed to 
collect profits. 

Gerson and Dominicus & Soto are ashamed of 
these prodigious indulgences, apd suppose that the 
pope’s guestuaries did procure them, 

Bp. Taylor, Diss. from Popery, ch, 2. § 3. 

QUEUE.* See Cue. 

Quis. n. s. A sarcasm; a bitter taunt. 
Ainsworth. The same perhaps with 
quip. 

QUIBBLE.f 2x. s. [from guddlibet, Lat. 
Dr. Johnson, — Rather from guip.] A 
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slight cavil; a low conceit depending on 
the sound of words ; a sort of pun. 

This may be of great use to immortalize puns 
and quibbles, and to let posterity see their fore- 
fathers were blockheads. Addison. 

Quirks or guibbles have no place in the search 
after truth. Watts. 

Having once fully answered your quibble, you 


will not, I hope, expect that I should do it again 
and again. Waterland. 


To Quisste. v, n. [from the noun.] To 
pun; to play on the sound of words. 

The first service was neats tongues sliced, which 
the philosophers took occasion to discourse and 
quibble upon in a grave formal way. -L’ Estrange. 

QursBLeR.f 2. s. [from quzbble.] A 
punster ; a low caviller. 

They are either buffoons and gutbéblers, or an 
ambition of approving themselves the broachers 
and maintainers of strange paradoxes has crazed 
their intellectuals. 

Annot. on Glanville, §-c. (1682,) p. 248, 

Quicse.* See QUEEST. 

To Quicu.* wv. xn. [epiccian, Sax. to 
quicken. See also the etymology of 
Quick. Dr. Johnson has given gueck 
instead of this word, in a corrupted ex- 
ample from Bacon; which has not 
escaped the notice of Mr. Malone, who 
says that, in the edition of Bacon’s 
Essays printed in 1632, the word is 
gueeching : but itis certainly gueching. | 
To stir; to move. Our ancient lexico- 
graphy has the word with this defini- 
tion: as in the Pr. Parv. 

Underneath her feet, there as she sate, 

An huge great lyon lay (that mote appall 

An hardy courage) like captived thrall 

With a strong yron chain and coller bound, 

That once he could not move, nor quich at all. 
Spenser, I’. Q. v. ix. 33. 

The lads of Sparta, of ancient time, were wont 
to be scourged upon the altar of Diana, without so 
much as gueching. Bacon, Ess. (ed. 1632,) p. 235. 


QUICK.+ adj. [cpic, Sax. from cpiccian; 
“ quikr, cel. mobilis, vivax ; LL. Sueth. 
quik, vivus, & quika, moveri.” Sere- 
nius. | 

1. Living; not dead. 

As quicke stones be ye above buildid into 
spiritual housis. Wicliffe, 1 Pet. ii. 
They swallowed us up quick, when their wrath 
was kindled against us. Ps. cxxiv. 3. 
If there be guick raw flesh in the risings, it is an 
old leprosy. Lev. xiii. 10. 
The quick and the dead. Common Prayer. 
As the sun makes ; here noon, there day, there 
night, 
Melts wax, dries clay, makes flow’rs, some quick, 
some dead. Davies. 
Thence shall come, 
When this world’s dissolution shall be ripe, 
With glory and power to judge both quick and 
dead. Milton, P. L. 
2. Swift; nimble; done with celerity. 
Prayers whereunto devout minds have added a 
piercing kind of brevity, thereby the better to ex- 
press that guick and speedy expedition, wherewith 
ardent affections, the wings of prayer, are delighted 
to present our suits in heaven. Hooker. 


3. Speedy ; free from delay. 
Oft he to her his charge of guick return 
Repeated. Milton, P. L. 
4, Active; spritely ; ready. 
I shall be found of a quick conceit in judge- 
ment, Wisd. viii. 11. 
A man of great sagacity in business, and he 
preserved so great a vigour of mind even to his 
death, when near eighty, that some, who had 


Quick. adv. 


QuICK.f 2.5. 
1. A live animal. 
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known him in his younger years, did believe him 
to have much quicker parts in his age than before. 
Clarendon. 

A man must have passed his noviciate in 
sinning, before he comes to this, be he never so 
quick a proficient. South. 


5. Pregnant. 


Then shall Hector be whipp’d for Jaquenetta 
that is quick by him.  Shakspeare, Love L. Lost. 
Nimbly ; speedily; readily. 

Ready in gybes, quick answer’d, saucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazle.  Shaks. Cymbeline. 

This shall your understanding clear 
Those things from me that you shall hear, 
Conceiving much the quicker. Drayton, Nymphid. 

They gave those complex ideas, that the things 
they were continually to give and receive inform- 
ation about, might be the easier and quicker under- 
stood. Locke, 

This is done with little notice, if we consider 
how very guick the actions of the mind are per- 
formed, requiring not time, but many of them 
crowded into an instant. Locke. 


Not in use. 
Peeping close into the thick, 
Might see the moving of some quick, 
Whose shape appeared not ; 
But were it fairy, fiend, or snake, 
My courage earned it to wake, 
And manful thereat shot. 
Spenser, Shep, Cal, 


2, The living flesh ; sensible parts. 


If Stanley held, that a son of king Edward had 
still the better right, it was to teach all England 
to say as much; and therefore that speech touched 
the quick. Bacon. 

Seiz’d with sudden smart, 
Stung to the quick, he felt it at his heart. Dryden. 

The thoughts of this disgraceful composition so 
touches me to the quick, that I cannot sleep, 

Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 

Scarifying gangrenes, by several incisions down 
to the quick, is almost universal, and with reason, 
since it not only discharges a pernicious ichor, but 
makes way for topical applications. Sharp, Surgery. 


3. Living plants. 


For inclosing of land, the most usual way is 
with a ditch and bank set with quick. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

So guicks signify in the north of 

Grose. 

Obso- 


Couch-grass, 
England. 
To Quicx.* »v.a. To make alive. 
lete. Now, to quicken. 
To be guicked and lighted of your fire. ‘ 
Chaucer, Frank. Tale. 
To Quicx.* ».. Tobecome alive. Ob- 
solete. 
One of the fires queinte, 
And guiked again. Chaucer, Kn. Tale. 


QurcKBEAM, or Quickentree. n. s. Lornus. | 


Quickbeam or. wild sorb, by some called 
the Irish ash, is a species of wild ash, 
preceded by blossoms of an agreeable 
scent. Mortimer. 

To QUICKEN. ». a. [epiccan, Sax. ] 


1. To make alive. 

All they that go down into the dust, shall kneel 
before him; and no man hath quickened his own” 
soul, Ps. xxii. 30. 

This my mean task would be { 
As heavy to me, as ’tis odious; but 
The mistress which I serve, guickens what’s dead, 
And makes my labours pleasures. Shaks. Tempest. 

Fair soul, since to the fairest body join’d 
You gave such lively life, such guickening power 
And influence of such celestial kind, : 
As keeps it still in youth’s immortal flower. 

Davies. 
He throws is 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes; _ 
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Hence flocks and herds, and men, and beasts and 
fowls 
With breath are guicken’d, and attract their souls. 
Dryden. 
9, To hasten; to accelerate. 

You may sooner by imagination quicken or slack 
a motion, than raise or cease it; as it is easier to 
make a dog go slower, than to make him stand 
still. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Others were appointed to consider of penal laws 
and proclamations in force, and to guicken the 
execution of the most principal. Hayward. 
Though any commodity should shift hands 
meyer so fast, yet, if they did not cease to be any 
longer traffick, this would not at all make or 
quicken their vent. Locke. 

8, To sharpen; to actuate; to excite. 
Though my senses were astonished, my mind 
forced them to quicken themselves; because I had 
learnt of him, how little favour he is wont to shew 
in any matter of advantage. Sidney. 
It was like a fruitful garden without an hedge, 
‘that quickens the appetite to enjoy so tempting a 
prize. Sowth. 
They endeavour by brandy to quicken their 
taste already extinguished. Tatler. 
An argument of great force to quicken them in 
the improvement of those advantages to which the 

mercy of God had called them by the gospel. 
Rogers. 
The desire of fame hath been no inconsiderable 
motive to guicken you in the pursuit of those ac- 
tions, which will best deserve it. Swift. 


To QUICKEN. v. n. 


1. To become alive: as, a woman quickens 
_ with child. 

These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my 
: chin, 

Will guicken, and accuse thee; I’m your host ; 
With robbers’ hands, my hospitable favour 
You should not ruffle thus. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

They rub out of it a red dust, that converteth 
after a while into worms, which they kill with 
wine when they begin to quicken. Sandys, Journey. 

The heart is the first part that guickens, and the 
last that dies. Ray on the Creation. 

2. To move with activity. 
Sees by decrees a purer blush arise, 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. Pope. 
QuircKener. n. s. [from quicken. ] 
1. One who makes alive. 
2. That which accelerates; that which 
actuates. 

Love and enmity, aversation and fear, are no- 
table whetters and quickeners of the spirit of life in 
all animals. More. 

QurcKryep.* adj. [quick and eye.] Hav- 
ing sharp sight; making keen observ- 
ation. 

Quick-ey'd experience. 

Beaum. and Fl. Bonduca. 

The cheerful children of the quick-ey’d morn, 


resurrection thence, is-a quick-eyed, volatile, and 
sprightly fly. Grew, Cosmol. Sacra. 
The quick-ey’d trout, 
Or darting salmon. Thomson, Summer. 
Qurcxerass. n.s. [from quick and grass ; 
gramen caninum, Lat.| Dog-grass. 


. i < ° 
- Qurcxiime. ns. [calx viva, Lat. quick 


and lime.] Lime unquenched. 
After burning the stone, when lime is in its 
perfect and unaltered state, it is called quicklime. 
: Hill. 
Qurcxiy. adv. [from quick] Soon ; 
speedily ; without delay. 
Thou com’st to use thy tongue; thy story 
quickly. Shakspeare, 


Quicksi’GHTED. adj. 
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Pleasure dwells no longer upon the appetite 
than the necessities of nature, which are quickly 
and easily provided for; and then all that follows 
is an oppression. South. 


Qurcxyess. 2. 5. [from guick.] 
1. Speed ; velocity ; celerity. 


What any invention hath in the strength of its 
motion, is abated in the slowness of it; and what 
it hath in the extraordinary quickness of its motion, 
must be allowed for in the great strength that is 
required unto it. Wilkins. 

Joy, like a ray of the sun, reflects with a greater 
ardour and quickness, when it rebounds upon a 
man from the breast of his friend. South. 


2. Activity ; briskness. 


The best choice is of an old physician and a 
young lawyer; because where errors are fatal, 
ability of judgement and moderation are required ; 
but where advantages may be wrought upon, dili- 
gence and quickness of wit. Wotton. 

The quickness of the imagination is seen in the 
invention, the fertility in the fancy, and the accu- 
racy in the expression. Dryden. 


3. Keen sensibility. 


Would not quickness of sensation be an incon- 
venience to an animal that must lie still? Locke. 


4, Sharpness; pungency. 


Thy generous fruits, though gather’d ere their 
prime, 
Still shew’d a quickness ; and maturing time 
But mellows what we write to the dul] sweets of 
rhime, Dryden. 
Ginger renders it brisk, and corrects its windi- 
ness, and juice of corinths whereof a few drops 
tinge and add a pleasant quickness. Mortimer. 


Qui’cKSAND. 7.8. [quick and sand.] Mov- 


ing sand; unsolid ground. 
What is Edward, but a ruthless sea ? 
What Clarence, but a quicksand of deceit? Shaks. 
Undergirding the ship, and fearing lest they 
should fall into the guicksands, they strake sail, 
and. so were driven. Acts, XXvii. 
But when the vessel is on quicksands cast, 
The flowing tide does more the sinking haste. 
Dryden. 
Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, stems the tide 
to her relief, and like another Neptune shoves her 
off the guicksands. Addison on Medals. 
I have marked out several of the shoals and 
quicksands of life, in order to keep the unwary 
from running upon them. Addison. 
Quicksce’NTED.* adj. [quick and scent.] 
Having quick perception by the nose ; 
discovering by the smell. 
I especially commend unto you to be guick- 
scented, easily to trace the footing of sin. 
Hales, Rem. p. 168. 
To Quicxser. v. a. [quick and set.) To 
plant with living plants. 
In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 
Get set to quickset it, learn cunningly which. 
Tusser. 
A man may ditch and quickset three poles a day, 
where the ditch is threé foot wide and two foot 
deep. Mortimer. 


QurcKsert. n. s. [quick and set.] Living 


plant set to grow. 
The batful pastures fene’d, and most with quick- 
set mound, Drayton. 
Plant quicksets and transplant fruit trees to- 
wards the decrease. Evelyn, Kal. 
Nine in ten of the guickset hedges are ruined 
for want of skill. - Swift, Misceil. 
[quick and sight.] 
Having a sharp sight. 
Nobody will deem the quicksighted amongst 
them, to have very enlarged views in ethicks. 
Locke. 
No article of religion hath credibility enough 
for them; and yet these same cautious and guick- 
sighted gentlemen can swallow down this sottish 
opinion about percipient atoms., Bentleys 
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Quicks!’GuTEDNEss. n. s. [from quick- 


sighted.| Sharpness of sight. 

The ignorance that is in us no more hinders the 
knowledge that is in others, than the blindness of 
a mole is an argument against the quicksightedness 
of an eagle. Locke. 


QuicKsiLVER.¢ n.s. [quick and silver ; 


argentum wroum, Latin.]| The metal 
called mercury ; and in its native state 
quicksilver ; of a white colour, similar 
to silver, shining, and found in small 
globules among ores, stones, and clay ; 
fluid at all temperatures above 39°. At 
about 650° of Fahrenheit, it boils. The 
principal mines are said to be in Bohe- 
mia, Germany, and Spain; and it is 
found in India and Peru. 

Cinnabar maketh a beautiful purple like unto a 
red rose; the best was wont to be made in Libia 
of brimstone and quicksilver burnt. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

Pleasures are few, and fewer we enjoy 3 
Pleasure, like quicksilver, is bright and coy ; 

We strive to grasp it with our utmost skill, 

Still it eludes us, and it glitters still : 

If seiz’d, at last, compute your mighty gains, 

What is it, but rank poison in your veins ? Young. 
Qu’ ICKSILVERED.f adj. [from quicksilver. ] 
1. Overlaid with quicksilver. 

Metal is more difficult to be polished than glass, 
and is afterwards very apt to be spoiled by tarnish- 
ing, and reflects not so much light as glass quick- 
silvered over does: I would propound to use instead 
of the metal a glass ground concave on the foreside, 
and as much convex on the backside, and guick- 
silvered over on the convex side. Newton, Opt. 

9. Partaking of the nature of quicksilver. 

Those nimble and guicksilvered brains, which itch 
after change. 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Rel. (ed. 1605,) H. 2. b. 

Quickw ITTED.* adj. [quick and wit.] Hav- 
ing ready wit. 

How likes Gremio these guick-witied folks ? 

Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 

Quickwitted, brazen-fac’d, with fluent tongues. 

Dryden, Juv. 

Quip.* n.s. [kuyden, mandere, dentibus 

molere. Lye. Rather a corruption of 

cud.| Something chewed: as, in vul- 

gar language, a guid of tobacco. See 
CHEW. 

In Kent, a cow is said to chew her guid ; so that 
cud and quid are the same. Pegge, Anonym. p.261, 

QUI'DAM. n.s. [Latin.] Somebody. 
Not now used. 

For envy of so many worthy guidams, which 
catch at the garland, which to you alone is due, 
you will be persuaded to pluck out of the hateful 
darkness those so many excellent poems of yours, 
which lie hid, and bring them forth to eternal light. 

Spenser. 

Qur’ppANy. n.s. [cydonium, cydoniatum, 

Lat. guidden, German, a quince.] Mar- 

malade; a confection of quinces made 
with sugar. 


Qur‘ppit.j x. s. [corrupted from guidlibet, 


Lat. or from gue dit, Fr.] A subtilty ; 
an equivocation. A low word. 

Why may not that be the skull of a lawyer? 
where be his guiddits now ? his quillets ? his cases? 
his tenures, and his tricks ? Shakspeare. 

Causes have their quiddits, and ’tis ill jesting 
with bell-ropes. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour. 


Qur'ppiry.t x. s. [guedditas, low Latin. j 
1. Essence; that which is a proper answer 


to the question, guid est? a scholastick 
term, . 
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I trowe, some mathematical guidditee, they can- 
not tell what. 

Abp. Cranmer, Answ. to Bp. Gardiner, p. 120. 

The quiddity and essence of the incomprehensible 
Creator cannot imprint any formal conception upon 
the finite intellect of the creature. 

* Howell, Lett. ii. 11. 

He could reduce all things to acts, 
And knew their natures and abstracts, 
Where entity and quiddity, 

The ghosts of defunct bodies fly. Hudibras. 
9. A trifling nicety; a cavil; a captious 
question. 

Misnomer in our laws, and other quiddities, I 
leave to the professors of law. Camden, Rem. 

How now, bow now, mad wag? what, in thy 
quips and thy quiddities ? what a plague have I to 
do with a buff jerkin?  Shaksp. Hen. IV. P. I. 

Such quirks and guiddities, 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 676. 

Quier.* n.s. The old form of quzre, or 

choir; and pronounced queer in York- 
shire, 

The guier or chauncell must be cast out. 

Bale on the Rev. (1550,) P. Il. a. v. b. 
QUIE’SCENCE. x. s. [from guiesco, Lat.] 
Rest; repose. 

Whether the earth move or rest, I undertake not 
to determine; my work is to prove, that the com- 
mon inducement to the belief of its quiescence, the 
testimony of sensé, is weak and frivolous. 

Glanville, Scepsis. 

Qute’scEnt. adj. [quiescens, Latin.] Rest- 

ing; not being in motion; not movent ; 
lying at repose. 

Though the earth move, its motion must needs 
be as insensible as if it were quiescent. 

Glanville, Scepsis. 

The right side, from whence the motion of the 
body beginneth, is the active or moving side; but 
the sinister is the weaker or more quiescent side. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Sight takes in at a greater distance and more 
variety at once, comprehending also quiescent ob- 
jects, which hearing does not. 

Folder, Elem. of Speech. 
If it be in some part movent, and in some part 
quiescent, it must needs be a curve line, and so no 
radius, Grew. 
Pression or motion cannot be propagated in a 
fluid in riglit lines, beyond an obstacle which stops 
part of the motion, but will bend and spread every 
way into the guiescent medium, which lies beyond 
the obstacle. Newton, Opt. 
QUIET. adj. (quiet, Fr. quietus, Latin. ] 
1. Still; free from disturbance. 
Breaking off the end for want of breath, 
And sliding soft as down to sleep her laid, 
She ended all her woe in quiet death, Spenser. 
This life is best, 
If quiet life is best; sweeter to you, 
That have a sharper known. —_Shakspeare, Cymb. 
Justly thou abhorr’st 

That son, who on the quiet state of man 

Such trouble brought. Milton, P. L. 
2. Peaceable ; not turbulent ; not offensive; 

mild. 

Let it be in the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit. 1 Pet. iii. 4. 

8. Still; not in motion. 

They laid wait for him, and were quiet all the 

night. Judges, xvi. 2. 
4. Smooth; notruffed. ‘ 

Happy is your grace, 

That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 

Into so guiet and so sweet a style. Shakspeare. 
Qui ev. n. s. [qutet, old Fr. la paix; pax: 

of the 11th century: Lacombe; quies, 

Lat.] Rest; repose ; tranquillity ; free- 

dom from disturbance ; peace ; security 

stillness, 


‘ 
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They came into Laish unto a people that were 
at guiet and secure. Judges, xviii. 27. 
The land 
A dreadful quiet felt, and worser far 
Than arms, asulflen interval of war. Dryden. 
There fix’d their arms, and there renew’d their 
name, 
And there in quiet rules. 
Indulgent quiet, pow’r serene, 
Mother of peace and joy and love. 


To QuYst.f v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To calm; to lull; to pacify; to put to 
rest. 


Dryden, 4in. 


Hughes. 


Nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 
Milton, S.A. 
The lowest degree of faith, that can quiet the 
soul of man, is a firm conviction that God is pla- 
cable. Forbes. 

2. To still. 

Putting together the ideas of moving or quieting 
corporeal motion, joined to substance, we have the 
idea of an immaterial spirit. Locke. 


Qui'eTer.} n.s. [from guiet.| The per- 
son or thing that quiets. Kersey. 


Qurerism.} x. s. [from quiet.| The sen- 
timents of the religious sect, called 
quietists, which made a great noise to- 
wards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and of which Molinos, a Spanish 
priest, is reputed the founder. 

What is called by the poets apathy or dispassion, 
by the scepticks indisturbance, by the Molinists 
quielism, by common men peace of conscience, 
seems all to mean but great tranquillity of mind. 

Temple. 

The pretences of guietism, and of a more sublime 
and abstracted devotion, have sometimes been em- 
ployed to very gross and carnal purposes. 

Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Conv. 1. 

The enthusiasm of puritanical devotion partook 

of the mystic visions of monastic guietism. 
Warton, Notes on Milton’s Odes. 

Quretist.* n. s. One of the mystical sect 
which has maintained that religion con- 
sists in the internal rest and recollection 
of the mind. 

Nor is enthusiasm, or fanaticism, a stranger to 
popery ; of which the guielists, and others of the 
mystick way, can give abundant testimony. 

Trapp, Popery truly Stated, P. iii. 

Ye quietists, in homage to the skies ! 

Serene, of soft address, who mildly make 

An unobtrusive tender of your hearts, 
Abhorring violence ! — 

Think you my song too turbulent? 

. Young, Night Th. 4. 

Quretty. adv. [from quiet.) 

1. Calmly ; without violent emotion. 

Let no man for his own poverty become more 
oppressing in his bargain, but quietly, modestly, 
and patiently recommend his estate to God, and 
leave the success to him. \ Bp. Taylor. 

2, Peaceably ; without offence. 

Although the rebels had behaved themselves 
quietly and modestly by the way as they went ; yet 
they doubted that would but make them moré 
hungry to fall upon the spoil in the end. 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 

3. At rest; without agitation. 

Qureryess. n.s. [from gutet.] 

1. Coolness of temper. 

This cruel quietness neither returning to mislike 
nor proceeding to favour; gracious, but gracious 
still after one manner. , Sidney. 

That which we move for our better instruction 
sake, turneth into anger and choler ia them; they 
grow altogether out of guéetness with it; they an- 
swer fumingly. Hooker. 


2. Peace; tranquillity, 


QUILL. z.s. 
1. The hard and strong feather of the 


2. The instrument of writing. ? 


3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. 


4. Reed on which weavers wind their 


5. The instrument with which musicians 


To Quity.* v.a. To plait; to form in 
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Stop effusion of our christian blood, 
And ’stablish guietness on ev'ry side. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VE. 
What miseries have both nations avoided, and 
what quietness and security attained, by their peace- 
able union ! Hayward. 


. Stillness; calmness. 


If we compare the quietness and chastity of the 
Bolognese pencil to the bustle and tumult that fills 
every part of a Venetian picture, without the least 
attempt to interest the passions, their boasted art 
will appear a mere struggle without effect. 

Reynolds. 


QurersomeE. adj.[from quzet.] Calm; still; 


undisturbed. Not in use. 
Let the night be calm and guietsome, 
Without tempestuous storms or sad affray. 
e Spenser, 


QureruDE.} 2.s. [quietude, Fr. from quiet.] 


Rest; repose ; tranquillity. Not in com- 
mon use. 

From the equal distribution of the phlegmatick 
humour, the proper allay of fervent blood, will flow 
a future guietude and serenitude in the affections. 

Wotton on Education. 

They disturbed her repose and guwietude at home. 

Howell, Disc. of Dunkirk, ps 5 


Quie’tus.* n. s. [Latin.] Final discharge; 


complete acquittance: originally, a law. 
term. 

Her audit, though delay’d, answer’d must be, | 
And her quietus is to render thee. 

Shakspeare, Sinn. 126, 

When he himself might his guietus make | 
With a bare bodkin, Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

One would have thought, it might have given 
even this restless and malicious spirit himself, were 
he capable of it, his guietus est. South, Serm. v. 125. 


wing, of which pens are made. 
With her nimble quills his soul doth seem to 
hover, 
And eye the very pitch that lusty bird did cover. 
Drayton. | 
Birds have three other hard substances proper 
to them ; the bill, which is of a like matter with 
the teeth, the shell of the egg, and their quills. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist 


I will only touch the duke’s own deportment 
in that island, the proper subject of my quill. 
Wotton, D. of Buckingham. 

Those lives they fail’d to rescue by their skill, 
Their muse would make immortal with her quill, 
Garth. 
From him whose guills stand quiver’d at his ear, 
To him that notches sticks at Westminster, Pope. 


Near these was the black prince of Monomotapa, 
by whose side was seen the gui//-darting porcupine. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 


threads. 
The presumptuous damsel rashly dar’d 
The goddess’ self to challenge to the field, 
And to compare with her in curious skill, 
Of works with loom, with needle, and with quill. 
Spenser. 


strike their strings. | 
His flying fingers and harmonious quill ; 

Strike seyen distinguish’d notes, and seven at one 

they fill. Dryden, Ain. 


plaits, or folds, like quills. 
What they called his cravat, was a little piece 0 
white linen willed with great exactness. 
Addison, Tatler, No. 257 
His cravat seemed quilled intoa ruff, 
; Goldsmith, Ess. 19 


| 
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QurLxet.t} 7. s. [quidlibet, Lat. Dr. John- 
son. — Warburton was of opinion, that 
quillet is the peculiar word applied to 
law-chicane, and that the original of it 
was probably this. In the French plead- 
ings, every several allegation in the 
plaintiff's charge, and every distinct 
plea in the defendant's answer, began 
with the words gw est ; whence was 
formed the word gullet, to signify a 
false charge, or an evasive answer. But, 
as Mr. Douce has observed, there is 
no such term in the French language; 
nor is it exclusively applicable to law- 
chicane, though generally so used by 
Shakspeare. It strictly means a sudtilty, 
and seems to have originated among the 
schoolmen of the middle ages, by whom 
it was called a guidlibet. See Illustr. of 
Shakspeare, i. 231.] Subtilty ; nicety ; 
fraudulent distinction; petty cant. 
.. Why may not that be the skull of a lawyer? 
where be his quiddits now ? his guillets ? his cases? 
Shakspeare. 
Let her leave her bobs, 
I have had too many of them, and her quillets. 
Beaum. and Fl. Tam. Tamed. 
There are many unnecessary guillets and quirks 
in grammar. Hales, Rem. p. 127, 
A great soul weighs in the scale of reason, what 
it is to judge of, rather than dwell with too scru- 
pulous a diligence upon little guillets and niceties, 
v Dighy. 
Ply her with love-letters and billets, 
-And bait them well for quirks and quillets. 
Hudibras. 
QUILT. xn. s. [cowette, Fr. kulcht, Dutch ; 
culcita, culcitra, Lat.] A cover made 
by stitching one cloth over another with 
some soft substance between them. 
Quilts of roses and spices are nothing so helpful, 
as to take a cake of new bread, and bedew it with 
a little sack. . Bacon. 
In both tables, the beds were covered with mag- 
nificent quilts amongst the richer sort. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
She on the guilt sinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapt in a gown, for sickness and for show. Pope. 
To Quitt.} v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To stitch one cloth upon another with 
something soft between them. 
The sharp steel arriving forcibly 
On his horse neck before the quilted fell, 
Then from the head the body sundred quite. 
Spenser. 
A bag quilted with bran is very good, but it drieth 
too much. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Entellus for the strife prepares, 
Stripp’d of his quilted coat, his body bares, 
Compos’d of mighty bone. Dryden, Zin. 
\ A chair was ready, 
So quilted, that he lay at ease reclin’d. Dryden. 
Mayn’t I quilt my rope? it galls my neck. 
Arbuthnot. 
2. To swallow. [perhaps corrupted from 
gullet.| A Gloucestershire word, accord- 
ing to Grose ; and a common colloquial 
_ expression in other places. 
Qurnary. adj. [quinarius, Lat.] Con- 
sisting of five. 
_ This quinary number of elements ought to have 
been restrained to the generality of animals and 
_ vegetables, Boyle. 
QuINCE.t n.s. [coin, Fr. guidden, Ger- 
man. Dr. Johnson.— Cydonium malum, 
Lat. so called because said to be brought 
from Cydon in Crete.] 
VOL. Ill. 
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1. The tree. 

The guince tree is of a low stature ; 
the branches are diffused and crooked ; 
the flower and fruit is like that of the 
pear tree; but, however cultivated, the 
fruit is sour and astringent, and is co- 
vered with a kind of down: of this the 
species are six. Miller. 


2. The fruit. 


They call for dates and guinces in the pastry. 
Shakspeare. 

A quince in token of fruitfulness, by the laws 
of Solon, was given to the brides of Athens upon 
the day of their marriage. Peacham on Drawing. 

To Quincu.f »v. n. [this word is the same 
with guich.] To stir. 

That which I purpose, is —to bestow all my 
soldiers in such sort as I have done, that no part 
of all that realm shall be able to dare to quinch. 

Spenser on Ireland. 


QuINcUNCIAL. adject. [from gquincunzx.] 


Having the form of a quincunx. 

Of a pentagonal or guincwncial disposition, sir 
Thomas Brown produces several examples in his 
discourse about the quincunx. Ray on the Creation. 

QUI'NCUNX. n. s. [Latin.] 

Quincunz order is a plantation of 
trees, disposed originally in a square, 
consisting of five trees, one at each 
corner, and a fifth in the middle, which 
disposition, repeated again and again, 
forms a regular grove, wood, or wilder- 
ness ; and, when viewed by an angle of 
the square or parallelogram, presents 
equal or parallel alleys. 

Brown produces several examples in his dis- 
course about the guincunz. Rayon the Creation. 
He whose lightning piere’d the Iberian lines, 
Now forms my guincunz, and now ranks my vines. 

Pope. 

Quine.* x. s. [coin, French.] A corner. 

Used in the west of England. See Jen- 
nings’s W. C. Words. 


QUINQUAGE’SIMA. [Latin.] Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, so called because it 
is the fiftieth day before Easter, rec- 
koned by whole numbers; Shrove Sun- 
day. Dict. 

QuINQUA’NGULAR. adj. [quinque and an- 
gulus, Lat.] Having five corners. 

Each talus, environed with a crust, conforming 
itself to the sides of the talus, is of a figure guin- 
quangular. Woodward. 

Exactly round, ordinately quinguangular, or 
having the sides parallel. More against Atheism. 

QuINQUARTICULAR. adj. [quinque and 
articulus, Lat.] Consisting of five ar- 
ticles. 

They have given an end to the guinguarticular 
controversy, for none have since undertaken to say 
more. Sanderson. 

QurNnQuEFID. adj. [quinque and indo, 
Lat.] Cloven in five. 

QUINQUEFO'LIATED. adj. [quinque and fo- 
lium, Lat.| Having five leaves. 

QuinauE'NNIAL.F adj. [quinquennis, Lat.] 
Lasting five years; happening once in 
five years. 

A quinquennial festival in the isle of Delos, 

Potter, Antiq. of Greece, B. 2. ch, 20. 

Qurnsy. n. s. [corrupted from sguznancy.] 
A tumid inflammation in the throat, 
which sometimes produces suffocation. 

The throttling guinsey ’tis my star appoints, 


And rheumatisms I send to rack the joints. 
Dryden. 
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Great heat and cold, succeeding one another, 
occasion pleurisies and guinsies. Arbuthnot on Air. 


Quint. n.s. [quint, Fr.] A set of five. 


For state has made a guint 


Of generals he’s listed in’t. Hudibras. 


Qurnrain. n.s. [guintaine, Fr.] A post 


with a turning top. See QuiNTIN. 
My better parts 
Are all thrown down; and that which here stands 
up, 


Is but a guintain, a mere lifeless block. — Shaks. 


QuYNTAL.f n.s. [quintal, Fr. centupon- 


dium, Lat.] A hundred weight to weigh 
with. 


QUINTESSENCE. 2. s. [quénta essentia, 


Lat. | 
1. A fifth being. 


From their gross matter she abstracts the forms, 
And draws a kind of quintessence from things. 
Davies. 
The ethereal quintessence of heaven 
Flew upward, spirited with various forms, 
That roll’d orbicular, and turn’d to stars. 
Milton, P. L. 
They made fire, air, earth, and water, to be the 
four elements, of which all earthly things were 
compounded, and supposed the heavens to be a 
quintessence or fifth sort of body distinct from all 
these. Watts, Logick. 


2. An extract from any thing, containing 


5 
all its virtues in a small quantity. 
To me what is this quintessence of dust ? man™ 
delights not me, nor woman neither. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Who can in memory, or wit, or will, 
Or air, or fire, or earth, or water find ? 
What alchymist can draw, with all his skill, 
The quintessence of these out of the mind? 
Davies. 
For I am a very dead thing, 
In whom love wrought new alchymy, 
For by his art he did express 
A quintessence even from nothingness, 
From dull privations and lean emptiness. Donne. 
Paracelsus, by the help of an intense cold, 
teaches to separate the guintessence of wine, 
Boyle. 
Let there be light! said God; and forthwith 
light 
Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure, 
Sprung from the deep. Milton, P. L. 
When the supreme faculties move regularly, 
the inferior passions and affections following, there 
arises a serenity and complacency upon the whole 
soul, infinitely beyond the greatest bodily pleasures, 
the highest quintessence and elixir of worldly de- 
lights. South, Serm. 


QUINTESSENTIAL. adj. [from quintessence. | 
Consisting of quintessence. 

Venturous assertions as would have puzzled 
the authors to haye made them good, specially 
considering that there is nothing contrary to the 
quintessential matter and circular figure of the 
heavens ; so neither is there to the light thereof. 

Hlakewill. 

Qurntin.f 2. s. [I know not whence de- 
rived; Minsheu deduces it from guzntus, 
Lat. and calls it a game celebrated every 
fifth year; palus quintanus, Lat. Ains- 
worth; gutntaine, Fr. Dr. Johnson. — 
The word, it seems, is originally Welsh. 
« The gwyntyn, (literally the vane,) cor- 
rupted in English into guintazn ; an up- 
right post, on the top of which a spar 
turned freely. At one end of this spar 
hung a sand-bag; the other presented a 
flat side. The rider in passing struck 
the flat side, and if not dexterous in 
passing was overtaken, and perhaps dis- 
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mounted by the sand-bag, and became 
a fair object of laughter.— Whether 
the gwyntyn, or quintain, was in use 
among the Romans, I am not certain, 
though I rather think not. The name 
is, 1 think, decisively of Welsh origin.” 
Cambrian Popular Antiquities, &c. by 
the Rev. Peter Roberts, 1815. It is 
one of the games at a Welsh wedding. | 
An upright post, on the top of which a 
cross post turned upona pin, at one end 
of the cross post was a broad board, 
and at the other a heavy sand-bag; the 
play was to ride against the broad end 
with a lance, and pass by before the 
sand-bag coming round, should strike 
the tilter on the back. 

At quintin he, 
In honour of his bridaltee, 
Hath challeng’d either wide countee ; 
Come cut and long tail, for there be 
Six batchelors as bold as he, 
Adjuting to his company, 
And each one hath his livery. B. Jonson. 

The highest contentments that the world can 
yield, become to us like the country quintanes ; 
while we run upon them with a hasty speed, if we 
post not faster off than we at first came on, the 
‘bag of sand strikes us in the neck, and leaves us 
nothing but the blueness of our wounds to boast 
on, Feltham, Serm. on Eccl. ii. 11. 

Qui'nrurte. adj. [quintuplus, Lat.] Five- 
fold. 

In the country, the greatest proportion of mor- 
tality, one hundred and fifty-six, is above guintu- 
ple unto twenty-eight the least. 

Graunt, Bills of Mortality. 

QUIP. n. s. (derived, by the etymologists, 

from whip.| A sharp jest; a taunt; a 
sarcasm. 

Notwithstanding all our sudden quips, 

The least whereof would quell a lover’s hope, 

Yet, spaniel like, the more she spurns my love, 

The more it grows, and fawneth on her still. 
Shakspeare, Two Gent. of Ver. 

If I sent him word his beard was not weil cut, 
he would send me word, he cut it to please him- 
self: this is called the quip modest. 

Shakspeare, As you like it. 

Nymph, bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles. 

Milton, L’ All. 

To Quiv.} va. To rally with bitter sar- 

casms; totaunt; to insult. Adnsworth. 

When she complains, 
The more he laughes, and does her closely quip, 
To see her sore lament and bite her tender lip. 


Spenser, F'.Q. 
To Quir.¥ v.n. To scoff. 


T have seen many so prone to guip and gird, that 
they will rather lose their friend than their scoff. 
Sir H. Sidney, Lett. to Sir P. Sidney. 


QUIRE.F 2. s. [choeur, Fr. choro, Italian ; 


chorus, Latin. | 
1. A body of singers ; a chorus. 


The trees did bud and early blossoms bore, 
And all the guire of birds did sweetly sing, 


And told that garden’s pleasures in their caroling. 
Spenser. 


Myself have lim’d a bush for her, 
And plac’d a quire of such enticing birds, 
That she will light to listen to their lays, 
At thy nativity a glorious quire 
Of angels in the fields of Bethlehem sung 
To shepherds watching at their folds by night, 
And told them the Messiah now was born. 


. Milton, P. R. 


QurRisTER. 2.5. [from guire.] Choris- 
q 


Quinita’TION.* n.s. [quiritatio, Lat.] A 


Shakss 


Q,Usl 


J may worship thee 
For aye, with temples vow’d and virgin quires. 
Milton, Transl. from Geoff. of Monmouth. 
Begin the song, and strike the livelying lyre, 
Lo how the years to come a numerous and well 
fitted quire, 
Allhand in hand do decently advance, 
And to my song with smooth and equal measures 


dance. Cowley. 
As in beauty she surpass’d the guire, 
So nobler than the rest was her attire. Dryden. 


2, Any company or assembly. 


By the twinkling of their sacred fire, 
He mote perceive a little dawning sight 
Of all which there was doing in that quire ; 
Mongst whom a woman spoy!’d of all attire 
He spyde lamenting. Spenser, F’. Q. 


3. The part of the church where the ser- 


vice is sung. Z 
I am all on fire, 
Not all the buckets in a country quire 
Shall quench my rage. Cleaveland. 
Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quire, 
Some cut, the pipes, and some the engines play. 
Dryden. 
The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires, 
And wolves with howling fill the sacred quires. 
Pope. 


4. [ Quatre, old Engl. guaayer, old Fr. ca- 


hier, modern.] A bundle of paper con- 
sisting of twenty-four sheets. 


To Quire. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
sing in concert. 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 
hold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
My throat of war be turn’d 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin’s voice 
That babies lulls asleep. Shakspeare, Coriol. 


ter ; one who sings in concert, generally 
in divine service. 


The coy quiristers, that lodge within, 
Are prodigal of harmony. Thomson, Spring. 


cry for help: an unusual word. 

How is it then with thee, O Saviour, that thou 
thus astonishest men and angels with so woful a 
quiritation 2 Had thy God left thee? 

Bp. Hall, Contempl. The Crucifixion. 
QUIRK.+ n.s. [of this word I can find no 
rational derivation. Dr. Johnson. — It 
may, without violence, be from jerk, or 
yerk; as quip is from whip. The word 
was written guerk, as well as quirk. 
“ Every scholastical guerk.” Bp. Hall, 
Occas. Med. § 59. ed. 1661. ‘¢ Not 
without sophistical guerks.” A. Wood, 
Ann. Univ. Ox. in 1557.] 
1. Quick stroke ; sharp fit. 
I’ve felt so many quirks of joy and grief, 
That the first face of neither on the start, 
Can woman me unto it. Shakspeare. 


2, Smart taunt. 


quirk. Shakspeare. 


nants of wit broken on me. Shakspeare. 


3. Slight conceit. 


in the search after truth. 


4, Flight of fancy, Not in use. 


Some kind of men quarrel purposely on others 
to taste their valour ; belike, this isa man of that 


I may chance to have some odd quirks and rem- 


Conceits, puns, quirks or quibbles, jests and re- 
partees may agreeably entertain, but have no place 
Wattson the Mind. 
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Most fortunately he hath achiev’d a maid, 
That paragons description and wild fame, 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. 
Shakspeares 
5. Subtilty ; nicety; artful distinction. 
Such quirks and quiddities. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 676. 
There are many unnecessary quirks and quillets 
in grammar. Hales, Rem. p.127. 
Let a lawyer tell them he has spied some defect 
in an entail; how solicitous are they to repair that 
error, and leave nothing to the mercy of a law 
quirk { Decay of Chr. Piety. 
There are a thousand quirks to avoid the stroke 
of the law. - L’ Estrange, Fab. 
6. Loose light tune. 
Now the chapel’s silver bell you hear, 
That summons you to all the pride of pray’r 5 
Light quirks of musick, broken and uneven. 
Popes 
7. [In building.] A piece of ground 
taken out of any regular ground-plat, te 
make a court or yard. Chambers. 
Qui’rKisu.* adj. [from guirk.] Consist- 
ing of a slight conceit, or an artful dis- 
tinction. 
Sometimes it [facetiousness] is lodged in a sly 
question, in a smart answer, in a guirkish reason. 
Barrow, vol, i. S. 14. 
To QUIT.} v.a. part. pass. quit; pret. I 
quit or quitted. [quiter, Fr. quitare, Ita- 
lian; guitar, Span. Dr. Johnson. — So 
the Goth. afquithan, to renounce. Quit 
is found, in our old writers, under the 
form of guite, in several senses ; which 
we now follow in the word requete. 
Chaucer also uses the adjective quae 
for free; and Spenser, “ quite claim” 
for “ quit claim ;” a law expression. ] 
1. To discharge an obligation; to make 
even. 
We will be quit of thine oath, which thou hast 
made us to swear. Jos. ii. 20. 
By this act, old tyrant, 
I shall be quit with thee ; while I was virtuous, 
J was a stranger to thy blood, but now 
Sure thou wilt love me for this horrid crime. 


Denham. 
To John I ow’d great obligation ; 
But John, unhappily, thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation ; 
Sure John and I are more than quit. Prior. 


Ore horscuinees 
Thou art quit from a thousand calamities 5 
therefore let thy joy, which should be as great for 
thy freedom from them as is thy sadness when 
thou feelest any of them, do the same cure upon 
thy discontent. Bp. Taylor. 
Henceforth F fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much; bent rather how I may be guwit 
Fairest, and easiest, of this cumbrous charge. 
Milton, P.L. 
To quit you of this fear, you have already 
looked death in the face ; what have you found so 
terrible in it? Wake. 
3. To carry through; to discharge; to 
perform. 
Never worthy prince a day did quit 
With greater hazard, and with more renown, 
Daniel. | 
4. To clear himself of an affair: with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 
Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroickly hath finish’d 
A life heroick, on his enemies 
Fully reveng’d hath left them years of mourning. 
Milton, S. de 
Be strong, and quit yourselves like men. 
1 Sam.iv¥ 9% 
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Stand fast in the faith, quit you like men. 
1 Cor. xvi. 13, 


5. To repay; to requite. 
He fair the knight saluted, louting low, 
Who fair him gwitted, as that courteous was. 
i Spenser. 
_ Enkindle all the sparks of nature, 
To quit this horrid act. Shakspeare, K, Lear. 
6. To vacate obligations. 
For our reward, 
All our debts are paid; dangers of law, 
Actions, decrees, judgements against us gutted. 
: B. Jonson. 
One step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude. 
Milton, P. L. 
7. To pay any obligation; to clear a debt; 
to be tantamount. 

They both did fail of their purpose, and got not 
so much as to quit their charges; because truth, 
which is the secret of the most high God, whose 
proper handy-work all things are, cannot be com- 

_ passed with that wit and those senses which are our 
own. Hooker. 

Does not the air feed the flame? and does not 
the flame at the same time warm and enlighten the 
air? and does not the earth quit scores with all the 
elements in the noble fruits that issue from it ? 

South, Serm. 

Still I shall hear, and never quit the score, 
Stunn’d with hoarse Codrus’ Theseid o’er .and 

oer? Dryden. 

Tron works ought to be confined to certain 
places, where there is no conveyance for timber to 

" places of vent, so as to quit the cost of the carriage. 

Temple, Miscell. 

8. [Contracted from acguit.] To absolve ; 
to acquit. 

Nor further seek what their offences be, | 

' Guiltless I quit, guilty I set them free, Fairfax. 
9. To pay. 

Far other plaints, tears and Jaments 
The time, the place, and our estates require ; 

Think on thy sins, which man’s old foe presents 

Before that Judge that quits each soul his hire. 
Farfaz. 
10. To abandon; to forsake. 
Their father, 
‘Then old and fond of issue, took such sorrow, 
That he quit being. Shakspeare, Cymb. 
Honours are promis’d 
To all will quit em; and rewards propos’d 
Eyen to slaves that can detect their courses. 
B, Jonson. 

Such variety of arguments only distract the un- 
derstanding, such a superficial way of examining 
is to guit truth for appearance, only to serve our 
vanity. Locke. 

11. To resign ; to give up. 
The prince, renown’d in bounty as in arms, 
With pity saw the ill-conceal’d distress, 
Quitted his title to Campaspe’s charms, 
And gave the fair one to the friend’s embrace. 
; Prior. 
To Qui'tcLaim.* »v. a. [quit and claim.] 
To renounce claim to. 
Roger, son of Richard de Scelton, guitclaimed 
all his right in three oxgangs of land here. 
Burton’s Monast. Ebor. (1758,) p. 347. 
- Qurrcucrass. n.s. [cpice, Sax. gramen 
caninum, Lat.| Dog-grass. 

They are the best corn to grow on grounds sub- 
ject to guitchgrass or other weeds. 

Mortimer, Husbandry, 


| Quite. adv. [this is derived, by the ety- 
mologists, from guitté, discharged, free, 
Fr. which however at first appearance 
unlikely is much favoured by the ori- 
ginal use of the word, which was, in this 
combination, guite and clean; that is, 
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with a clean riddance : its present signifi- 
cation was gradually introduced. ] Com- 
pletely; perfectly; totally; throughly. 
Those latter exclude not the former quite and 
clean as unnecessary. Hooker. 
He hath sold us, and quite devoured our money. 
Gen, Xxxi. 
If some foreign ideas will offer themselves, re- 
ject them, and hinder them from running away 
with our thoughts quite from the subject in hand. 
Locke. 
The same actions may be aimed at different 
ends, and arise from quite contrary principles. 
Addison, Spect. 
Qur’rReNT. n. s. [quit and rent.1 Small 
rent reserved. 
Such a tax would be insensible, and pass but as 
a small guitrent, which every one would be con- 
tent to pay towards the guard of the seas, 
Temple, Miscell. 
My old master, a little before his death, wished 
him joy of the estate which was falling to him, 
desiring him only to pay the gifts of charity he had 
left as guitrents upon the estate. -dddison, Spect. 
Quits. interj. [from gut.) An exclam- 
ation used when any thing is repayed 
and the parties become even. 
QurTTaBLe.* adj. [from quit.] That may 
be vacated ; that may be given up. 
Securing a place which is not guittable on the 
change of administration. 
Markland, Lett. of 1767, Nichols’s Lit. An. iv. 346. 
QurrraL.* n.s. [from guit.] Return ; 
repayment. 
As in reyenge or guittal of such strife. 
Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece. 
Qurrrance. n.s. [guatance, Fr.) 
1. Discharge from a debt or obligation ; 
an acquittance. 
Now I am rememb’red, he scorn’d at me! 
But that’s all one ; omittance is no guittance, 
Shakspeare. 
9. Recompence; return; repayment. 
Mine eyes saw him in bloody state, 
Render’d faint guitéance, wearied and outbreath’d, 
To Harry Monmouth. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his steward ; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself ; no gift to him 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
All use of guiitance. Shakspeare, Timon. 
We shall forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner titan guittance of desert and merit. 
Shakspeare. 
To QurrrTance. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To repay ; to recompense. A word not 


used. 
Embrace me then this opportunity, 


As fitting best to qguittance their deceit. Shaks. 
QUI'TTER. 2. S. 
J. A deliverer. Ainsworth. 
2. Scoria of tin. Ainsworth. 


QuI’TTERBONE. 2. S. 

Quitterbone is a hard round swelling 
upon the coronet, between the heel and 
the quarter, and grows most commonly 
on the inside of the foot. Farrier’s Dict. 


QUIVER. n.s. [this word seems to be 
corrupted from cowvrir, Fr. or cover.) 
A case or sheath for arrows. 

As Diane hunted on a day, 
She chaunc’d to come where Cupid lay, 
His quiver by his head, 
One of his shafts she stole away, 
And one of hers did close convey 
Into the other’s stead ; 
With that Love wounded my love’s heart, 


But Diane beasts with Cupid’s dart. 
Spenser, Poems. 
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Those works, with ease as much he did, 
As you would ope and shut your quiver-lid. 
: Chapman. 

Diana’s nymphs would be arrayed in white, 
their arms and shoulders naked, bows in their 
hands, and guwivers by their sides. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

Her sounding quiver on her shoulder ty’d, 

One hand a dart, and one a bow supply’d. 
y Dryden. 
Qur'ver.f adj. [probably from guivan, 
Goth. to be alive. “ Quiche, or quiver, 
agilis.” Barret, Alv. 1580.] Nimble ; 
active. Not now in use. 

There was a little guiver fellow, and he would 
manage you his piece thus; and he would about 
and about, Shakspeare, Hen IV. P. XI. 

To Qui'vER.f v. n. [from To guaver: 
which see.] 

1. To quake; to play with a tremulous 
motion. 

The birds chaunt melody on every bush, 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. 
Shakspeare. 

When I heard, my belly trembled; my lips 
quivered at the voice. Hab. iii. 16. 

O’er the pommel cast the knight, 

Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He guiver’d with his feet, and lay for dead. 
Dryden. 

With what a spring his furious soul broke loose, 

And left the limbs still guivering on the ground ! 
Addison. 

Eurydice with quivering voice he mourn’d, 
And Heber’s banks Eurydice return’d. 

Gay, Trivia. 

Dancing sun-beams on the waters play’d, 

And verdant alders form’d a quivering shade. 
Pope. 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that guiver to the curling breeze. Pope. 


2. To shiver ; to shudder. 
Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, 
but she was taken with such a quivering, that she 
thought it more wisdom to lean herself to a tree 
and look on. Sidney. 
Qui'vERED. adj. [from quiver. ] 
1. Furnished with a quiver. 
’ Tis chastity ; 

She that has that, is clad in complete steel ; 

And, like a guiver’d nymph with arrows keen, 

May trace buge forests and unharbour’d heaths, 

Infamous hiils, and perilous sandy wilds. 

Milton, Comus. 

2. Sheathed as in a quiver. 

From him whose quills stand guivered at his ear, 

To him who notches sticks at Westminster. Pope. 

QurxorismM.* n.s. [from Don Quixote, 
the celebrated hero of Cervantes; as 
rodomontade from Rodomonte, the hero 
of Ariosto.] Romantick and absurd 
notions or actions. 

Of old Sheridan he [Johnson] remarked, that 
he neither wanted parts nor literature; but that 
his vanity and guirotism obscured his merits, 

Dr. Maxwell, of Johnson, in Boswell’s Life. 

There is a degree of guixotism, which proceeds 
merely from the mimetic disposition of mankind, 
and is perhaps more common in the world than is 
generally imagined. What I mean is, a desire of 
imitating any great personage, whom we read of in 
history, in their dress, their manner of life, their 
most indifferent actions, or their most trifling par- 
ticularities! Graves, Spirit. Quixote, B, 2. ch. 4. 

To Quos-} v. n. [a low word, Dr. John- 
son says; without offering any etymon. 
Under the form of guap, or quop, it is a 
very old word ; and in both shapes is 
used, according to Grose, for throb, in 
Gloucestershire and Berkshire. It ts 
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perhaps of the same origin as guave. 

See To QuavE. Chaucer uses quap; 

Dryden, in a very low passage, quob. 

To move as the embryo does in the 

womb ; to move as the heart does when 

throbbing. 

His hearte beganne to guappe, 

Hearing her come. Chaucer, T'r, and Cress. iii. 57. 
Quopv.* The same as gquoth, he saith ; 

Icel. quedia, to say. See QuoTH. 


Sire knight, guod he, my maister and my lord. 
Chaucer, C. T'. Prol. 
QUO'DLIBET. n.s. (Latin.] A nice 
point; a subtilty. 
He who reading on the heart, 
When all his quodlibets of art 
Could not expound its pulse and heat, 
Swore he had never felt it beat. Prior. 
Quopiipera’RIAN. 2. s. [guodlibet, Lat. ] 
One who talks or disputes on any sub- 
ject. Dict. 


Quopripe’ricat.F adj. [quodlibet, Latin.] 
- Not restrained to a particular subject: 
in the schools, theses or problems, an- 
ciently proposed to be debated for curi- 
osity or entertainment, were so called. 
Dict. 
It is pity, that the president of the guodlibetical 
disputations of Lovane had no more discretion 
than to propound, instead of exercises of learning, 
a question pertaining to the state. 
Fulke, Ans. to P. Frarine, (1580,) p. i. 
QuopiiBEe’TICALLY.* adv. [from quodlibe- 
tical.| So as to be debated. 
Many positions seem quodlibetically constituted, 
and like a Delphian blade will cut on both sides. 
Brown, Chr. Mor. ii 3. 
QUOIP. n. s. [coefe, Fr.] 
1. Any cap with which the head is covered. 
See Corr. F 
Hence, thou sickly quoif; 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
Which princes, flesh’d with conquest, aim to hit. 
Shakspeare. 
2. The cap of a serjeant at law. 


To Quoir. v. a. [coéfer, Fr.] To cap; 
to dress with a head-dress. 

She is always quoiffed with the head of an ele- 
phant, to show that this animal is the breed of that 
country. Addison. 

QuorrruRE. n.s. [coéffure, Fr.] Head- 
dress. 

The lady in the next medal is very particular in 
her quoiffure. Addison on Medals. 

Quo. n.s. See Coit. 


Quorn. n. s. [coin, Fr.] 


1. Corner. 
A sudden tempest from the desert flew 
With horrid wings, and thundered as it blew, 
Then, whirling round, the quoins together strook. 
Sandys. 
Build brick houses with strong and firm quois 
or columns at each end. Mortimer, Hush. 


2, An instrument for raising warlike en- 
gines. Ainsworth. 

QUOIT. n.s. [coete, Dutch.] ’ 

1. Something thrown to a. great distance 


to a certain point. 
He plays at quoits well. Shaks. Hen. IV. 
When he played at quoits, he was allowed his 
breeches and stockings. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2, The discus of the ancients is sometimes 


called in English guoit, but improperly; 


QU 0 


the game of quoits is a game of skill; 
the discus was only a trial of strength, 
as among us to throw the hammer. 

To Quorr. v. n. [from the noun.} To 
throw quoits ; to play at quoits. Dryden 
uses it to throw the discus. See the 


noun. | 
Noble youths for mastership should strive 
To quot, to run, and steeds and chariots drive. 
Dryden. 


QUO 


The second chapter to the Romans is here 
quoted only to paint the margent. Whitgift. 
St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this saying, 
Stilling fleet. 

He changed his mind, say the papers, and quote 


He quoted texts right upou our Saviour, though 
he expounded them wrong. 

He will in the middle of a session guote passages 
out of Plato and Pindar. Swift, Miscet. 

2. To note. 

I am sorry that with better heed and judgement 
T had not quoted him. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

I have with exact view perus’d thee, Hector, 
And guoted joint by joint. Shaks. Tir. and Cress. 

I do slip 


To Quoir. v.a. To throw. 
Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a shove-groat 
shilling. Shakspeares 


QUO'NDAM. [Latin.] Having been 


formerly. A ludicrous word. No action of my life thus, but I quote it. 
This is the guondam king, let’s seize upon him. B. Jonson, Fox. 
, Shakspeare. |QUOTE.* mn. s. [quote, Fr.] A note 
What lands and lordships for their owner know upon an article. Not in use. Cotgrave. 


My quondam barber, but his worship now. 
Dryden. 

Quoox. preterite of quake. Obsolete. 

Freely up those royal spoils he took, 

Yet at the lion’s skin he inly quook. Spenser. 
To Quor.* v. n. To move as the heart 
does when throbbing. See To Quos. 
How quops the spirit? In what garb or air? 

Cleaveland’s Poems, (1659,) p. 144. 

QUORUM. n.s. (Latin.] A bench of 
justices ; such a number of any officers 
as is sufficient to do business. 

They were a parcel of mummers, and being 
himself one of the guorwm in his own county, he 
wondered that none of the Middlesex justices took 
care to lay some of them by the heels. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

Quo’ra.f n.s. [quote, Fr. “la quote partie, 
the several portion or share falling to 
any one,” Cotgrave ; quotus, quota, Lat. 
See also Quoration.] A share; a pro- 
portion as assigned to each, 

Scarce one in this list but engages to supply a 
quota of brisk young fellows, equipt with hats and 
feathers. Addison. 

Quora’TIon.f 2. s. [from quote. ] 

1. Share ; proportion: the original word 
for quota, Mr. Malone says. In this he 
is confirmed by the French quote; “la 
quote des tailles, the sessing or assessing 
of taxes.” Cotgrave. 

That they should not be able to answer their 
quotations, (as they call them,) or payments to the 
general charge. J. Chamberlain, MS. Lett. to 

Sir D. Carleton, (May 13, 1613.) 

9. The act of quoting; citation. 

3. Passage adduced out of an author as 
evidence or illustration. 

He, that has but ever so little examined the 
citations of writers, cannot doubt how little credit 
the quotations deserve, where the originals are 
wanting. Locke. 

He rang’d his tropes, and preach’d up patience, 
Back’d his opinion with quotations. Prior. 

Quota’ tTrionist.* n.s. [from quotation. ] 
One who cites the words of another by 
way of authority or illustration. 

Let the statutes of God be turned over, be 
scanned anew, and considered. not altogether by 
the narrow intellectuals of guotationists and com- 
mon places. 

Milton, Doct. and Discipl. of Divorce, Pref, 


To QUOTE.F v. a. (quoter, Fr.] 

1. To cite an author or passage of an au- 
thor : to adduce by way of authority or 
illustration the words of another. 
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Quo’TER. x. s. [from quote. | 
that quotes. 

I proposed this passage entire, to take off the 

disguise which its guoter put upon it. Atterbury. 


Quotu.f verb imperfect. [This is only 


Citer; one 


glish, and is now only used in ludicrous 
language. It is used by Sidney irregu- 
larly in the second person. Dr. John- 
son.— Quoth is to be referred also to 
the Goth. quithan, Sax. cpedan, Icel. 
quedia, to say; “ vox antiquissima,” 
Serenius observes, 
ling. Septentr. usitatissima.”]  Quoth 
I, say Lor said 1; quoth he, says he or 
said he. 

Enjoying, guoth you. Sidney» 

How now, sir John, guoth I, what man? 

Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Shall we, guoth he, so basely brook 
This paltry ass? 

Quorr'DIAN. adj. [quotidien, Fr. quoti- 
dianus, Lat.] Daily ; happening every 
day. 

Quotidian things, and equidistant hence 
Shut in for man in one circumference. Donne. 
Nor was this a short tit of shaking, as an ague, 
but a quotidian fever, always increasing to higher 
inflammation. King Charles. 

Quorrptan.f 2. s. [febris quotidiana, 
Latin. ] 

1. A quotidian fever; a fever which re- 
turns every day. 


give him counsel ; for he seems to have the quo- 
tidian of love. 
2. Any thing which returns every day. _ 
A disposition which to his he finds will never 
cement, a quotidian of sorrow and discontent in 
his house. Milton, Doct. and Disc. of Div. ii. 16 
Quo'TIENT. n. s. [quotient, Fr. quoties, 
Latin. ] 
In arithmetick, quotient is the number 
produced by the division of the two 
given numbers the one by the other. 


Cocker. 
To make all the steps belonging to the same 


the feet by twelve, whose product, with the num- 
ber of odd inches, gives the sum of the whole 
height in inches, which sum they divide by the 
number of steps they intend to have in that height, 
and the quotient shall be the number of inches and 
parts that each step shall be high.’ 

Moxon, Mech. Exercises. 


Alterbury. ; 


part of cpodan, Saxon, retained in En-. 


“ et in omnibus- 


If I could meet that fancymonger, I would 


Shakspeare. 


pair of stairs of an equal height, they consider the 
height of the room in feet and inches, and multiply 


for it Melchier Adams and Hospinian. Atterbury. — 


Hudibras. — 


RAB 


R + Is called the canine letter, because 
ay) it is uttered with some resem- 
blance to the growl or snarl of a 
cur: it has one constant sound in English, 
' such as it has in other languages; as red, 
rose, more, -muriatick: in words derived 
from the Greek, it is followed by an h, 
rhapsody: r is never mute, unless the 
second r may be accounted mute, where 
two rr are used; as myrrh. 
Ris the dogs’ letter, and hurreth in 
the sound: the tongue striking the inner 
- palate, with a trembling about the teeth. 
; B. Jonson, Eng. Gram. 


To Ra’Bate. v.n. [rabattre, Fr.] In fal- 
conry, to recover ahawk to the fist again. 
Ainsworth. 
Rasa’ro.} x. s. [from the Fr. rabatire, to 
- put back, according to Menage; because 
it was at first nothing but the collar of 
the shirt or shift turned back towards 
the shoulders. T. Hawkins.] A neck- 
band; akind of ruff. 
I think your other rabato were better. 
Shakspeare, Much Ado. 
Broke broad jests upon her narrow heel, 


Pok’d her rabatos, and survey’d her steel. 
Old Com. of Law Tricks. 


To RA’BBET. v. a. [rabatre, raboter, Fr.] 
* To pare down pieces of wood so as to fit 
one another. 
The rabbet plane is to cut part of the 
upper edge of aboard straight or square 
down, that the edge of another board, 
cut down in the same manner, may join 
_ into the square of the first ; and this lap- 
ping over of two boards is called rab- 
beting. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 
The window frame hath every one of its lights 
rabbeted or its outside about half an inch into the 


frame, and all these rabbets are groved square. 
Moxon. 
Ra‘szer. n.s. [from the verb.] A joint 
made by paring two pieces so that they 
wrap over one another. 
_ Having drove in the hooks, they set the rabbets 
of the door within the rabbeis of the door-post. 
Moxon. 
RA’BBI. | 2. s. A doctor among the 
RA'BBIN.f Jews. 


__ The Hebrew rabbins say, that nature hath given 
man, for the pronouncing of all letters, the lips, 
_ the teeth, the tongue, the palate, and throat. 
Camden, Rem. 
Be not ye called rabdi; for one is your master, 
eyen Christ, and all ye are brethren. 
- St. Matt. xxiii. 8. 
Rassr/nicar.* adj. [from rabbin.] Relat- 
ing to the notions of the rabbins. 


We will not buy your rabbinical fumes; we 
have one that calls us to buy of him pure gold tried 
in the fire. Milton, Anim. Rem. Def. § 2. 

He is likewise to teach them—a great rabbini- 
cal secret, revived of late years by the fraternity of 


R. 


RAB 


Jesuits, namely, that contradictory interpretations 
of the same article may be both of them true and 
valid. Addison, Spect. No. 305. 
I confess I have sometimes thought that there 
was good sense, and good advice, in a certain rab- 
binical saying, which might pass for one of Pytha- 
goras, for it is to be understood in the allegorical 
way: “ Throw a little salt upon your lamp ; it 
will burn the brighter and the stronger.” 
Peters on, Job, Pref. p. x1. 
Ra‘sBinist.* n. s. One of those among 
the Jews, who adhered to the Talmud 
and its traditions. 
Those who stood up for the Talmud and its 
traditions were chiefly the rabbins, and their follow- 


ers; from whence the party had the name of rab- 
binist. Stackhouse, Hist. of the Bib. yol.ii. B,7. ch.4. 
Ra‘sair. 2. s. [robbe, robbekin, Dutch.] A 
furry animal that lives on plants, and 
burrows in the ground. 
I knew a wench married, as she went to the 
garden for parsly to stuff a rabbit. 
Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 
A company of scholars, going to catch conies, 
carried one with them which had not much wit, and 
gave in charge, that if he saw any, he should be 
silent for fear of scaring of them; but he no sooner 
espied a company of rabbits, but he cried aloud, 
ecce multi cuniculi; which he had no sooner said, 
but the conies ran to their burrows; and he being 
checked by them for it, answered, Who would 
have thought that the rabdits understood Latin? 
Bacon, Apophthegms. 
RABBLE.F 2.s. [radula, Lat. rabulare, 
low Lat.] Dr. Johnson.—Rabula is a 
wrangler, a brawler; and rabulare is to 
make the noise of such fellows. Sere- 
nius therefore refers rabble to the Icel. 
rabba, to prate, rabb, confused discourse. 
And so Kilian, rabbelen, Teut. “ confun- 
dere verba.” Hence rabdle-rote, in our 
Exmore dialect, “a repetition of a long 
round-about story,” as Grose has ob- 
served; and hence rabblement was ap- 
plied contemptuously to those who had 
prated a great deal upon a subject, a 
collection of brawlers as it were. See 
the citations from Cranmer and Hall 
under RassLemMentT.] A tumultuous 
crowd; an assembly of low people. 
Countrymen, will ye relent, and yield to mercy, 
Or let a rabble lead you to your deaths? — Shaks. 
Go bring the rabble here to this place. Shaks. 
Of these his several ravishments, betrayings, and 
stealing away of men’s wives, came in all those an- 
cient fables, and all that rabble of Grecian forge- 
ries. Ralegh. 
The better sort abhors scurrility, 
And often censures what the rabé/e like. 
Roscommon. 
That profane, atheistical, epicurean rabble, whom 
the whole nation so rings of, are not the wisest men 
in the world. South. 
To gratify the barbarous audience, I gave them 
a short rabble scene, because the mob are repre- 
sented by Plutarch and Polybius with the same 
character of baseness and cowardice. 
Dryden, Pref. to Cleomenes. 
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In change of government, 
The rabdle rule their great oppressors’ fate, 
Do sovereign justice and revenge the state. Dryd. 
His enemies have been only able to make ill 
impressions upon the low and ignorant rabdle, and 
to put the dregs of the people in a ferment. 
Addison, Freeholder. 


To Ra’Baxe.* v. n. [rabbelen, Teut. blate- 
rare.] To speak in a confused manner. 
Brockett’s N. C. Words. 


RaA‘BBLEMENT.} 2. s. [from radéble.] Any 
crowd; tumultuous assembly of mean 
people. Not in use, Dr. Johnson says. 
Mr. Pegge, on the contrary, considers it 
as used of late, in various parts of Eng- 
land, for the mob. 

Gabriell, Duns, Durande, and the great rable- 
ment of the schole authors. 
Abp, Cranmer, Answ. to Bp. Gardiner, p. 73. 
A rude rabblement, 
Whose like he never saw, he durst not bide, 
But got his ready steed, and fast away gan ride. 
Spenser, EF. Q. 
Such wondrous rabblements of rhymesters new. 
Bp. Hail, Sat. i. 2. 
The rabblement houted, clapp’d their chopt 
hands, and uttered a deal of stinking breath. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, 
traitors, and other of the same rabblement. 
Camden, Rem. 

RA‘BID.F adj. [rabidus, Lat.] Fierce; fu- 

rious; mad. 


Some men are naturally troublesome, vicious, 
thievish, pugnacious, rabid. Wollaston, § 8. 
Ra‘sipness.* z.s. [from rabid.] Fierce- 
ness ; furiousness. 
Protected against the malice, the envy, the fury, 
and the rabidness of self-ended man. 
Feltham, Res. ti. 66. 
Ra‘sinetT. 2.5. A kind of smaller ordnance. 
Ainsworth. 
RACE.7 n. s. [race, Fr. from radice, Lat. ] 
1. A family ascending. 


2. Family descending. 
He in a moment will create 
Another world ; and, out of man, a race 
Of men innumerable, there to dwell. 
Milton, P. L. 
Male he created thee, but thy consort 
Female for race. Milton, P. L. 
High as the mother of the gods in place, 
And proud like her of an immortal race. Drydene 
Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. 
Dryden. 
3. A generation; a collective family. 
A race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
4, A particular breed. 
The race of mules, fit for the plough is bred. 
Chapman. 
Instead 
Of spirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room. Milton, P.L. 
In the races of mankind and families of the 
world, there remains not to one above another the 
least pretence to haye the right of inheritance. 
Locke. 


RGALC 


Tf they are all dehas’d and willing slaves, 

The young but breathing to grow grey in bondage, 

And the old sinking to ignoble graves, 

Of such a race no matter who is king. Murphy. 
5. Race of ginger. [rayz de gengibre, Span- 

ish.] A root or sprig of ginger. See 

Raze. 

The late Mr. Warner observed to me, that a 
single root or race of ginger, were it brought 
home entire, as it might formerly have been, and 
not in small pieces, as at present, would have been 
sufficient to load a pack-horse. 

Steevens, Note on Shakspeare. 
6. A particular strength or taste of wine ; 
a kind of tartness. 
There came, not six days since, from Hulla pipe 
Of rich canary. — 
Ts it of the right race ? 
Massinger, New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
7. Applied, from the preceding sense, by 
Temple to any extraordinary natural 
force of intellect, according to Dr. John- 
son: it may, perhaps, be thought, how- 
ever, as having no other meaning than 
that of stretch. 

Of gardens there may be forms wholly irregular, 
that may have more beauty than of others; but 
they must owe it to some extraordinary disposi- 
tions of nature in the seat, or some great race of 
fancy or judgement in contrivance. Temple. 

8. [ Ras, Icelandick; haras, old French.] 
Contest in running, 

To describe races and games 
Or tilting furniture. Milton, P. L. 

Stand forth, ye champions who the gauntlet 

wield, 
, Or you, the swiftest racers of the field ; 
Stand forth, ye wrestlers who these pastimes grace, 
I wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. Pope. 
9. Course on the feet. 

The flight of many birds is swifter than the race 

of any beasts. Bacon. 
10. Progress; course. 

Tt suddenly fell from an excess of favour, which 
many examples having taught them, never stopt 
his race till it came to a headlong overthrow. 

Sidney. 

My race of glory run, and race of shame, 

Milton, S. A. 

The great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race though steep. Milton, P.L. 

He safe return’d, the race of glory past, 

New to his friends’ embrace. Pope, Odyss, 


11. That part of a river or brook where the 
stream is the most rapid. “ Race, cursus, 
@ course or race; item impetus fluvii, the 
violent course of a river.” Somner. 


12. Train; process. 

An offensive war is made, which is unjust in the 
aggressor ; the prosecution and race of the war 
carrieth the defendant to invade the ancient patri- 
mony of the first aggressor, who is now turned 
defendant ; shall he sit down, and not put himself 
in defence? Bacon. 

The race of this war fell upon the loss of Urbin, 
which he re-obtained. Bacon. 

To Race.* v.xn. [from the noun.] To run 
as in arace; to run swiftly. 

The racing steed. Pope, Il. 23. 

The snow-white lambs 
Trip on the green, and race in little troops. Dyer. 
Ra‘cenorse. n.s. [race and horse.| Horse 
bred to run for prizes. 

The reason Hudibras gives, why those, who can 
talk on trifles, speak with the greatest fluency, is, 
that the tongue is like a racehorse, which runs the 
faster, the less weight it carries. Addison. 

Racema‘Ti0n.f x. s. [racematio, Lat, ] 
1. Cluster, like that of grapes, 
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A cock will in one day fertilitate the whole race- 
mation or cluster of eggs, which are not excluded 
in many weeks after. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

2. Perhaps the cultivation of the clusters 
of grapes. 

He took much pleasure in a garden ; and hav- 
ing brought over some curious instruments out of 
Italy for racemation, engrafting, and inoculating, 
he was a great master in the use of them. 

Burnet, Life of Bp. Bedell, p. 120. 

Racemrrerovus. adj. [racemus and fero, 
Lat.j Bearing clusters. 

Ra‘cer. n.s. [from race.] Runner; one 
that contends in speed. 

His stumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegasus can fly ; 

So the dull cel moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the swift-finn’d racers of the flood. 
Dorset. 

A poet’s form she plac’d before their eyes, 

And bad the nimblest racer seize the prize. Pope. 

Racu.* n. s. [paecc, Sax. racke, Goth. 
From reichen, Germ. vestigia odorari. 
Wachter. And so he derives drach, the 
female hound, from bereichen.] A hunt- 
ing dog. 

There are in England and Scotland two kinds 
of hunting dogs; the first is called a rache; and 
this is a foot-scenting creature, both of wilde beasts, 
birds, and fishes also which lie hid among the 
rocks: the female hereof is called in England a 
brache. Gentlemen’s Recreation, p. 28. 

They hunt about as doth a rache. 

Old Poem in Ashmole’s Theat. Chem. (1652;) p. 155. 
Ra‘crness.f n.s. [from racy.] The quality 
of being racy. 

Race, and raciness, in wine, signifies a kind of 
tartness. Blackstone, Note on Shakspeare. 

Montaigne, speaking rather what he thought 
than what he read, has an energy of thought, and 
a raciness and force of expression, that we but rarely 


meet with in any of our essay-writers, except Je- | '7, Track ; trace. [racke, Dutch.] 


remy Collier, Biographiana, p. 307. 


RACK.f x.s. [racke, Dutch, from racken, 
to stretch. ] ; 
1. An engine to torture. 

Vex not his ghost; Olethim pass! he hates him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world, 
Stretch him out longer. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflict himself, 
because he had received a cross answer from his 
mistress ? Bp. Taylor, 

Let them feel the whip, the sword, the fire, 
And in the tortures of the rack expire. Addison. 

2. Torture ; extreme pain. 

_A fit of the stone puts a king to the rack, and 
makes him as miserable as it does the meanest sub- 
ject. Temple. 

A cool behaviour sets him on the rack, and is 
interpreted as an instance of ayersion or indif- 
ference. Addison, 

3. Exaction. 

The great rents and racks would be unsupport- 

able. Sir E. Sandys, State of Rel. (1605,) O. 2. b. 

4. Any instrument by which extension is 
performed. 

These bows, being somewhat like the long hows 

in use ‘amongst us, were bent only by a man’s im- 

mediate strength, without the help of any bender 

or rack that are used to others. 
Wilkins, Math. Magick. 
5. A distaff; commonly a portable distaff, 
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past participle, peac or pec, of the Sax. 
verb pecan, exhalare, to reek; a vapour, 
a steam, an exhalation.” Mr. H. Tooke, 
Div. of Purl. ii. 397. Accordingly Mr. 
Tooke will not at all admit the definition 
of rack as given by Dr. Johnson, namely, 
“the clouds as they are driven by the 
wind.” Dr. Johnson’s definition is cer- 
tainly not exact. Nevertheless, rack ig 
well known in England in a similar mean- 
ing: “the rack rides,” a Lincolnshire 
expression, used of the clouds moving 
swiftly: “the rack of the weather,” the 
track in which the clouds move, used in 
the North according to Grose.] Thin 
vapours in the air. 


The winds in the upper region, which 
move the clouds above, which we call the 
rack, and are not perceived below, pass 
without noise. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

That, which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
We often see against some storm, 
A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still, 
The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
The upper part of the scene, which was all of 
clouds, and made artificially to swell and ride like 


the rack, began to open; and, the air clearing, in — 


the top thereof was discovered Juno. 
B, Jonson, Masques at Court. 
Shall I stray 
In the middle air, and stay 


The sailing rack? Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess. 


As wint'ry winds contending in the sky, 
With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 
They rage, they roar; the doubtful rack of heaven 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriven. 
Dryden. 
This is 
the meaning of the word in the following 
passage, whatever the commentators 
may be pleased to say to the contrary. 
Brockett. 
The great globe itself, 
Yea all, which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. Shakspeare, Tempeste 
8. [hpacca, the occiput, Saxon; racca, 
Icelandick, hinges or joints.] A neck 
of mutton cut for the table. Dr. John- 
son. — Simply the neck or crag of mut- 
ton, in Lancashire. 
A chicken, a rabbit, rib of a rack of mutton, 
wing of a capon, &c. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 74 
9. ie Be ; the grate on which bacon is 
ala, 


10. A wooden grate, in which hay is placed 
for cattle. 
Their bulls they send to pastures far, 
Or hills, or feed them at full racks within, 
! May, Virgil. 
_ The best way to feed cattle with it, ae pues 
in racks, because of the great quantity they tread 
down. Mortimer. 
He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the steeds ; the nimble hours obey: 
From their full racks the generous steeds retire. 
Addison. 


from which they spin by twirling a ball.) 11. Arrack; a spirituous liquor. See AR- 


It is commonly spoken and written rock. 
The sisters turn the wheel, 

Empty the woolly rack, and fill the reel. Dryden. 

6. [Racke, Dutch, a track. Dr. Johnson, — 

“ Rack means merely that which is 


recked ; —the past tense, and therefore 
20 


RACK, 


To Rack. v.n. [from the noun.] To stream 
or fly, as clouds before the wind. 
Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun, 
Not separated with the racking clouds, ae 
But sever’d in a pale clear-shining sky. Shaks. 


RAC 


. Stay, clouds, ye rack too fast. 
, Beaum. and Fl. Four Pl. in One. 


To Rack. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To torment by the rack. | 
Unhappy most like tortur’d me, 
' Their joints new set to be new rack’d again. 
Cowley. 
Hold, O dreadful sir, 
You will not rack an innocent old man. 
Dryden and Lee. 
9, To torment ; to harass. 
The apostate angel, though in pain, 
_ Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep despair. 
Milton, P. L. 
3. To harass by exaction. 

The landlords there shamefully rack their te- 
nants, exacting of them, besides his covenants, what 
he pleaseth. Spenser. 

The commons hast thou rack’d; the clergy’s bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shaks. 

He took possession of his just estate, 

Nor rack’d his tenants with increase of rent. 
Dryden. 
4, To screw; to force to performance. 
» They racking and stretching Scripture further 
than by God was meant, are drawn into sundry in- 
' conveniences. Hooker. 
The wisest among the heathens racked their 
" wits, and cast about every way, Managing every 
little argument to the utmost advantage. 
Tillotson, Serm. 

It was worth the while for the adversary to rack 
invention, and to call in all the succours of learn- 

” ing and critical skill to assail them, if possible, and 
to wrest them out of our hands, Waterland. 
5. To stretch; to extend. 

Nor have I money nor commodity 
To raise a present sum 3 
Try what my credit can in Venice do, 

That shall be rack’d even to the uttermost. Shaks. 
6. To defecate; to draw off from the lees. 
{I know not whence this word is derived 
in this sense; rein, German, is clear, 
pure, whence our word to rinse: this is 
perhaps of the same race. Dr. Johnson. 
—JIt has had the same origin ascribed 
to it as the noun; “ racken, Dutch; 
recken, Germ. extendo, torqueo, i.e. to 
retch or draw out in length, as the tor- 
mentor doth the limbs of a delinquent, 
with the instrument so called: hence, 
to rack wines, i. e. to draw them out by 
long racking leaders, from the lees.” 
Butler’s Eng. Gramm. 1633. Ind. Mr. 
Malone has made the same remark.] 

It is common to draw wine or beer from the lees, 
which we call racking, whereby it will clarify much 
sooner. Bacon. 

Some roll their cask about the cellar to mix it 
with the lees, and, after a few days’ resettlement, 
rack it off, Mortimer. 

Rack-rent.} 7. s. [rack and rent.] Rent 
raised to the- uttermost. Dr. Johnson. 
Rack-rent and rack-renter will be better 
explained by the following information 
from a friend. Rack-rent is simply 
opposed to the rent of w beneficial 
lease: it is an annual rent, and supposed 
to be the full value or rent, but would 


be called a rack-rent, from the nature | 


of the tenure, though it might not be 
worth more than half what it would be 
let for. 
Have poor families been ruined by rack-rents, 
| paid for the lands of the church? Swift, Miscell. 
RACK-RENTER. 7. 5. [rack and renter.] 
One who pays the uttermost rent. 


2. A confused talk. 


To Ra‘cKet.* v. 7. 


RAC 


Te AE 


Though this be a quarter of his yearly income, | RA’CKING-Pace. n. s. 


and the publick tax takes away one hundred ; yet 
this influences not the yearly rent of the land, 
which the rack-renter or under-tenant pays. Locke. 


Ra‘cxer.* n. s. [from rack.] 
1. One who torments. 


Such rackers of orthography as to speak dout, 
when he should say doubt. 
Shakspeare, L. Lab. Lost. 


that with subtile interpretation wresteth 
laws.” Barret. 
I pass unto the second epithet, by which these 


rackers of scripture are by St. Peter styled un- 
stable. Hales’s Rem. (1673,) p. 11. 


RA‘CKET. xz. s. [of uncertain derivation ; 


M. Casaubon derives it, after his custom, 
from payia, the dash of fluctuation against 
the shore. ] 


1. An irregular clattering noise. 


That the tennis-court keeper knows better than 
I, it is a low ebb of linen with thee, when thou 
keepest not racket there. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
In burlesque lan- 
guage. 

Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives 
the next door to faction, where they keep such a 
racket, that the whole parish is disturbed, and 
every night in an uproar. Swift. 


3. [Ragquette, Fr.] The instrument with 


which players at tennis strike the ball. 


Whence perhaps all the other senses. 
When we have matcht our rackets to these balls, 
We will in France play a set, 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 
Shakspeare. 
The body, into which impression is made, either 
can yield backward or it cannot; if it can yield 
backward, then the impression made is a motion; 
as we see a stroke witha racket upon a ball, makes 
it fly from it. Digby on the Soul. 
’ He talks much of the motives to do and forbear, 
how they determine a reasonable man, as if he were 
no more than a tennis-ball, to be tossed to and fro 
by the rackets of the second causes. 
Bramhall against Hobbes. 


To Ra'cxet.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 


strike as at the game of racket ; to cuff; 
to toss. 

Thus, like a tennis-ball, is poor man racketed 
from one temptation to another, till at last he ha- 
zard eternal ruin. 

Dr. Hewyt, Nine Serm. (1658, or 1659,) p. 60. 
[from the noun. ] 

To go about in a sort of noisy manner ; 
to frolick. 

Company and cards at home, parties by land and 
water abroad, and what they call “ doing some- 
thing,” that is, racketing about from morning to 
night, are occupations, I find, that wear out my 
spirits. Gray, Lett. to Dr. Clarke, (1760.) 

He got his illness, not by scampering, racket- 
ing, and riding post, as I had supposed, but by 
going with ladies to Vauxhall. 

Gray, Lett. to Mason, (1761.) 


Ra‘cxety.* adj. [from racket.| Making 


anoise. A low word. 


Ra‘cxine.* n.s. [from the noun.] 
1. Torture on a rack. 


The persecutions —were usually burnings, 
rackings, and wasting away their lives in miserable 
imprisonments. More on the Sev. Churches, p. 84. 


conscience. 


3. Process of stretching cloth on a rack to 


dry. 


4. Act of drawing off liquors from the 


lees. 


Ra!cKess.* adj. 


Raching-pace of a horse is the same 
as an amble, only that it is a swifter 
time, and a shorter tread; and though 
it does not rid so much ground, yet it is 
something easier. Farrier’s Dict. 
Careless. Our north- 
ern word for reckless. See RECKLESS. 


. 5 6a a, j 
2. A wrester: as, “a racker of laws, i.e. he Renee a 


The rackoon is a New England ani- 
mal, like a badger, having a tail like a 
fox, being cloathed with a thick and 
deep fur: it sleeps in the day-time in a 
hollow tree, and goes out a-nights, 
when the moon shines, to feed on the 
sea-side, where it is hunted by dogs. 

Bailey. 


RA‘CY.f adj. [perhaps from rayz, Spa- 


nish, a root. Dr. Johnson. — Germ. 
Suev. ras, r@ss, quod acri est sapore. 
Serenius.] Strong; flavorous; tasting 
of the soil. 
Rich racy verses in which we 
The soil, from which they come, taste, smell, and 
see. Cowley. 
From his brain that Helicon distil, 
Whose racy liquor did his offspring fill. Denham. 
The cyder at first is very luscious, but if ground 
more early, it is more racy. Mortimer. 
The hospitable sage, in sign 
Of social welcome, mix’d the racy wine, 
Late from the mellowing cask restor’d to light, 
By ten Jong years retin’d, and rosy bright. Pope. 


Rav.f The old pret. and part. of read. 


In R. of Gloucester, and Chaucer, it is 
used for advised. 
But never let th’ ensample of the bad: 
Offend the good; for good, by paragone 
Of evil, may more notably be rad. 
Spenser, FQ. iii. ix. 2. 
Who, when as each of other had a sight, 
They knew themselves, and both their persons rad. 
Spenser, F. Q. vi. i. 4. 


Rap. 


Rad, red, and rod, differing only in 
dialect, signify counsel; as Conrad, 
powerful or skilful in counsel ; Ethelred, 
a noble counsellor; Rodbert, eminent 
for counsel: Eubulus and Thrasybulus 
have almost the same sense. Gibson. 


To RA)DDLE.* ». a. [ppeed, Sax. fascia, 


a band; ppeedian, ppadian, to wreath, to 
bind together.] To twist together. Mr. 
Tooke and Mr. Malone both cite the 


following example. 

With the help of these tools they were so very 
handy, that they came at last to build up their huts 
or houses very handsomely ; raddling or working 
it up like basket-work all the way round. 

Defoe, Robinson Crusoe. 


Ra‘DpLe.* x. s. [from the verb.] A long 


stick used in hedging; a Kentish word, 
according to Pegge, for what in other 
places is called a raddling. 

A raddle hedge is a hedge of pleached 
or twisted twigs or boughs. H. Tooke. 


Ra’ppock.f See Ruppock. 
; : Ra‘DIANCE. 
2. Torture of mind: as, the rackings of | Ra’prancy. 


n. & [radiare, Lat.) Spark- 
ling lustre ; glitter. 
By the sacred radiance of the sun, 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
Here I disclaim al! my paternal care. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Whether there be not too high an apprehension 
aboye its natural radiancy, is not without just 


RAD 


doubt; however it be granted a very splendid gem, 

and whose sparkles may somewhat resemble the 

glances of fire. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
The son 

Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown’d 

Of majesty divine. Milton, P. L. 

A glory surpassing the sun in its greatest radi- 
ancy. Burnet. 

Ra‘prant. adj. [radians, Lat.] Shining ; 
brightly sparkling ; emitting rays. 

There was a sun of gold radiant upon the top, 
and before, a small cherub of gold with wings dis- 
played. Bacon. 

Mark what radiant state she spreads, 

In circle round her shining throne, 

Shooting her beams like silver threads, 

This, this is she alone. Milton, Arcades. 

Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. Milton, Comus. 

Ra‘DIANTLY.* adv. [from radiant.] With 
glitter; with sparkling lustre. 

To RA‘DIATE.T v. 2. [radio, Lat.] To 
emit rays; to shine; to sparkle. 

Vices in kings are like those spots the moon 
Bears in her body, which so plain appear 
To all the world: so virtues shine more clear 
In them, and radiate like the sun at noon. 

Howell, Verses pref. to Ld. Herbert's Hen. VIII. 

Though with wit and parts their possessors 
could never engage God to send forth his light 
and his truth; yet now that revelation hath dis- 
closed them, and that he hath been pleased to 
make them radiate in his word, men may recollect 
those scatter’d divine beams, and kindling with 
them the topicks proper to warm our affections, 
enflame holy zeal. Boyle. 

Light radiates from luminous bodies directly to 
our eyes, and thus we see the sun or a flame; or 
it is reflected from other bodies, and thus we see a 
man or a picture. Locke. 

To Ra'prate.* v.a. To enlighten; to 
fill with brightness. 

That glorious light which continually, with un- 
wearied beams, did radiate the souls of his faithful 
auditory. 

Dr. Hewyt, Nine Serm. Pref. (1658, or 1659.) 

Soon the splendid morn again 
Shall radiate all the firmamental plain. 

Woty, Ode to Evening. 
Ra‘piaTeD. adj. [radiatus, Lat.) Adorned 
with rays. 

The radiated head of the phoenix gives us the 
meaning of a passage in Ausonius. Addison. 

Ravia‘TION. x. s. [radtatio, Lat. radiation, 
Fr. ] 
1. Beamy lustre ; emission of rays. 

We have perspective houses, where we make 
demonstrations of all lights and radiations, and of 
all colours. Bacon. 

Should I say I liv’d darker than were true, 
Your radiation can all clouds subdue, 

But one; ’tis best light to contemplate you. 
Donne. 
2, Emission from a centre every way. 
Sound paralleleth in many things with the light, 
and radiation of things visible. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
RA‘DICAL. adj. [radical, Fr. from radia, 
Lat.] 
1, Primitive; original. 

The differences, which are secondary and pro- 
ceed from these radical differences, are, plants are 
all figurate and determinate, which inanimate bo- 
dies are not. Bacon. 

Such a radical truth, that God is, springing up 
together with the essence of the soul, and previous 
to all other thoughts, is not pretended to by reli- 
gion, Bentley. 

2. Implanted by nature. 

The emission of the loose and adventitious 
moisture doth betray the radical moisture, and car- 
rieth it for company. Bacon. 


3. Serving to origination. 
Ravica‘Lity. x. s. [from radical. | Origin- 


Ra’picaLty. adv. [from radical.] Origin- 


RAD 


If the radical moisture of gold were separated, | RA’DIX.* n. 8. [Lat.] The root. 


it might be contrived to burn without being con- 
sumed. Wilkins. 

The sunbeams render the humours hot, and dry 
up the radical moisture. Arbuthnot. 


ation. 

There may be equivocal seeds and hermaphrodi- 
tical principles, that contain the radicality and 
power of different forms; thus, in the seeds of 
wheat, there lieth obscurely the seminality of 
darnel. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


ally; primitively. 

It is no easy matter to determine the point of 
death in insects, who have not their vitalities 
radically confined unto one part. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

These great orbs thus radically bright, — 
Primitive founts, and origins of light, 

Enliven worlds deny’d to human sight. Prior. 
Ra/picaLness. n.s. [from radical.] The 
state of being radical. 


To RA‘DICATE. v.a. [radicatus, from 


_ radix, Lat.] To root; to plant deeply | 2. A low fellow. Riff-raff; the mob. Nor- 


and firmly. 

Meditation will radicate these seeds, fix the tran- 
sient gleam of light and warmth, confirm resolu- 
tions of good, and give them a durable consistence 
in the soul. Hammond. 

Nor have we let fall our pen upon discourage- 
ment of unbelief, from radicated beliefs, and points 
of high prescription. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

If the object stays not on the sense, it makes 
not impression enough to be remembered ; but if 
it be repeated there, it leaves plenty enough of 
these images behind it, to strengthen the know- 
ledge of the object: in which radicated know- 
ledge, if the memory consist, there would be no 
need of reserving those atoms in the brain. 

Glanville, Defence. 
Ra’picate.* adj. [from the verb.] Deeply 
infixed. 

Every pious action leaves a certain tincture or 
disposition upon the soul, which, being seconded 
by actions of the same nature, whether by the su- 
peraddition of new degrees, or a more radicate fix~ 
ation of the same, grows at length into a habit, or 
quality, of the force and energy of a second nature, 

South. 

Ra/‘pDICATION. 7. s. [radication, Fr. from 

radicate.| The act of taking root and 
fixing deep. 

They that were to plant a church, were to deal 
with men of various inclinations, and of different 
habits of sin, and degrees of radication of those 
habits ; and to each of these some proper applica- 
tion was to be made to cure their souls. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Ra‘DIcLe. x. s. [radicule, Fr. from radia, 
Lat.] 

Radicle is that part of the seed of a 
plant, which, upon its vegetation, be- 
comes its root. Quincy. 

Ra‘visu.t n.s. [pedic, Sax. radis, raifort, 
Fr. raphanus, Lat.| A root, commonly 
eaten raw. Miller. 

If I fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch 
of radish. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. 1. 

Yet euphrasy may not be left unsung, 

That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around ; 
And pungent radish, biting infant’s tongue, 
And plantain ribb’d, that heals the reaper’s wound, 
Shenstone, Schoolmistress. 
RA’DIUS. n.s. [Lat.] 
1. The semi-diameter of a circle. 
2. A bone of the fore-arm, which accom- 
panies the ulna from the elbow to the 
wrist. 


‘To RAFF.+ v. a. [rafer, Fr. to catch, or 


Rarr.* n.s. [from the verb.] 


RAF 


. 


As theirs [the Arabians’] is still a living lan- 
guage, it may be made very instrumental in illus- 
trating the present Hebrew ; since so many of the 
radixes, which are lost in the one, are still preserved 
in the other. Student, (1750,) vol. i. p. 42. 

The true sense and meaning of words that are 
but once, or very rarely, used in a dead language, 
must be discovered, either from their derivation 
from some particular radix ; or from the import of 
the passage, which leaves us no room to doubt of 
the sense of the word which is necessary to com- 
plete the context. 

Pilkington, Rem. on Script. (1759,) p. 80 


snatch; also, to scrape. Cotgrave.] To 
sweep; to huddle; to take hastily with- 

out distinction. 
Their causes and effects I thus raff up together. 
Carew. 


1. A confused heap ; a jumble. j 
The synod of Trent was convened to settle a — 

raff of errors and superstitions. 
Barrow on the Unity of the Church. 


See RIrr-RAFF. 

RAFF-MERCHANT.* n. s. A timber-mer- 
chant; a raft-merchant. This corrup- 
tion is common in Yorkshire, and other 
parts of the north. 


RA‘FFLE.} n.s. [Dr. Johnson barely 
notices the Fr. word raffle, deriving it 
from raffler, to snatch. ‘The verb, how- 
ever, is from the substantive, an old 
word in that language for “a game at 
three dice, wherein he that throws all 
three alike, wins whatsoever is set,” ac- 
cording to Cotgrave; with which intel- 
ligence Dr. Johnson was unacquainted, 

_ The word is also very old in our lan- 
guage: “ Now cometh hasardrie with 
his apertenauntes, as tables and rafles, 
of which cometh deceit.” Chaucer, 
Persones Tale.] A species of game or 
lottery, in which many stake a small 
part of the value of some single thing, 
in consideration of a chance to gain it. 

The toy, brought to Rome in the third triumph 
of Pompey, being a pair of tables for gaming, 
made of two precious stones, three foot broad, 
and four foot long, would have made a fine raffle. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Ra‘rrix.f v. n. [from the noun.] To 
cast dice for a prize, for which every one 
lays down a stake. 

The stranger weds, and blossoms, as before, 
In all the fruitless fopperies of life ; 

Presents her weed, well-fancied, at the ball, 
And raffles for the death’s-head on the ring. : 
Young, Night Th. 5- 

Letters from Hampstead give me an account, 
there is a late institution there, under the name of | 
a raffling shop. Tatler, No. 59 

RAFT.f x. s. [probably from ratis, Lat.| 
Dr. Johnson. — Mr. H. Tooke considers 
raft as rafed, the past participle of the} 
Sax. pean, pearian, to rive, to reave, to 
tear away. Serenius refers it to the) 
Icel. raptr, roof, from repta, to roof.| A 
frame or float made by laying pieces 0 
timber cross each other. 

Where is that son 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft ? 
Fell the timber of yon lofty grove, 
And form a raft, and build the rising ship, Popes) 


folk. Grose. 


RAG RAG 


5. A ragged bluish stone, of which whet-| Jo RAacz.} v. n. [from the noun. ] 


RAG 


Rart.f pret. of reave, or raf: 


1. Bereft. 
Mischaunce \ 
That hath so raft us of our meriment. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal, Aug. 


2. Rent; severed. 
_ Halfe furious unto his foe he came, — 
And stroke at her with more than manly force, 
That from her body full of filthie sin, 
He raft her hateful heade without remorse. 
Spenser, F. Q.i.i. 24. 
RATTER.F n. s. (pxpcep, Sax. rafter, 
Dutch ; corrupted, says Junius, from 
roof tree. Dr. Johnson. — See, however, 
what is said in the etymology of Rarr.] 
The secondary timbers of the house; 
the timbers which are let into the great 


- beam. 
The rafters of my body, bone, 
Being still with you, the muscle, sinew and vein, 
Which tile this house, will come again. Donne. 
Shepherd, 
I trust thy honest offer’d courtesy, 
_ Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls. 
Milton, Comus. 
On them the Trojans cast 
Stones, rafters, pillars, beams. Denham. 
By Donaus, king of Egypt, when he fled from 
his brother Rameses, the use of shipping was first 
brought among the Grecians, who before that 
_ time knew no other-way of crossing their narrow 
seas, but on beams or rafters tied to one another. 
Heylin. 
= From the East, a Belgian wind 
: His hostile breath through the dry rafters sent ; 
_ The flames impell’d. Dryden. 
The roof began to mount aloft, 
Aloft rose every beam and rafter, 
The heavy wall climb’d slowly after. Swift, Miscell. 
Ra'rrerep. adj. [from rafter. Built with 
rafters. 
No raft’red reofs with dance and tabor sound, 
No noon-tide bell invites the country round. Pope. 
Ravty.* adj. Damp; musty. Norfolk. 
Grose. 
In occidental coasts, the damps of the sea enter 
into the room of the departed sun: the oriental is 
_ famous for its dryness: the occidental mansions 
are, by their moisture, rafty. 
: Dr. Robinson, Lndoxa, (1658,) p. 146, 
RAG. x. s. [hpacod, torn, Saxon; jaye, 
_ Gr. fissura. ] 
1. A piece of cloth torn from the rest; a 
. tatter. 2 
_ Cowls, hoods and habits, with their wearers tost, 
And flutter’d into rags. Milton, P. L. 
Rags are a great improvement of chalky lands. 
J Mortimer. 
2. Any thing rent and tattered ; worn out 
____ Clothes: proverbially, mean dress. 
“_ Fathers that wear rags, 
~ Do make their children blind ; 
__ But fathers that bear bags, 
_ Shall see their children kind. 
“ex They tooke from the 
_ Both coate and cloake, and all things that might be 
Grace in my habit ; and in place, put on 
These tatter’d rags, Chapman, 
Worn like a cloth, 
Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys. 
Content with poverty, my soul I arm ; 
- And yirtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 


Shaks. K. Lear. 


Dryden. 
3, A fragment of dress. 
___He had first matter seen undrest ; 
. He took her naked all alone, 
Before one rag of form was on. Hudibras. 


4. Mist; rack in the sky. [pec, Sax. See 
the sixth sense of Rack.] Craven 
“Dialect. 

"VOL, IIL. 


Ra’GaBasH.* 7. s. 


stones are made. See RAGsSToNneE. 


6. A vulgar person ; one of very low rank: 


a contemptuous or ludicrous word. See 
Tag. 
Upon the proclamation, they all came in, both 
tag and rag. Spenser on Ireland. 
Out of my door, you witch, you rag, 
You baggage ! Shaks. M. W. of Windsor. 
These overweening rags of France. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 


What are this pair ? — the ragged rascals ? — 
Yes. — Meer rogues ; — 
One is his printer in disguise, and keeps 
His press in a hollow tree; where, to conceal him, 
He works by glow-worm light; the moon’s too 
open: 
The other zealous rag is the compositor. 
B. Jonson, Masques at Court. 

To Rac.* v. a. [raegia, Icel. to reproach, 
to accuse. See Yo Buriirac. The 
Sax. ppezian is the same.] To rate; to 
scold opprobriously: “ I ragg’d him for 
it.” North. Pegge. 

See the etymon of 
RAGAMUFFIN. 

RaGamu FFIN.7 nu. s. [from rag and I know 
net what else. Dr. Johnson. — Adopted 
from the contemptuous usage of rag, as 
applied to persons; a meaning, which 
Dr. Johnson overpassed ; or from ragged. 
Sir T. Herbert writes the word raga- 
mufian, Tray. p. 35. In the north of 
England, ragabash, or ragabrash, (as 
Grose gives it,) is an idle ragged person. 
Formerly applied also to an ignorant 
one: “ The most unalphabetical ragoa- 
bashes that ever lived.” Junius, Sin 
Stigm. 1639, p. 117.]. A paltry mean 
fellow. 

I have led my ragamuffins where they were 
pepper’d; there’s not three of my hundred and 
fifty left alive; and they are for the town’s end to 
beg during life. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

Shall we brook that paltry ass 
And feeble scoundrel, Hudibras, 

With that more paltry ragamuffin, 
Ralpho, vapouring and huffing. Hudibras, 

Attended with a crew of ragamuffins, she broke 
into his house, turned all things topsy-turvy, and 
then set it on fire. Swift. 

RAGE. n. s. [rage, Fr.] 

1. Violent anger; vehement fury. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it shall find 
The harm of unskann’d swiftness, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to’s heels, Shaksp. Coriol. 

Desire not 
To allay my rages and revenges with 
Your colder reasons. Shakspeare. 

Argument more heroick than the rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia disespous’d. Milton, P. L. 

Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 

Milton, P. L. 

9. Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing 
painful. 

The party hurt, who hath been in great rage 


of pain, till the weapon was re-anointed, 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


The rage of thirst and hunger now supprest. 
Pope. 
3. Enthusiasm ; rapture. 
Who brought green poesy to her perfect age, 
And made that art which was a rage. Cowley. 


4. Eagerness ; yehemence of mind: as, a 


rage of money getting. ; 
You purchase pain with all that joy cam give, 

And die of nothing but a rage to live, _ Pope. 
Then may his soul its free-born rage enjoy, 

Give deed to will, and ev’ry pow’r employ. Harte. 


1. To be in fury; to be heated with ex- 
cessive anger. 
Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging ; and 
whosoever is deceived thereby, is not wise. 
Prov. xx. 1. 
Why do the heathen rage ? P3, ii. 1. 
At this he inly rag’d, and as they talk’d, 
Smote him into the midriff. Milton, P. L. 


£ . 
2. To ravage ; to exercise fury. 


Heart-rending news, 
That death should license have to rage among 
The fair, the wise, the virtuous. Waller. 


3. To act with mischievous impetuosity. 


The chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall 
justle one against another, seem like torches, and 
run like the lightnings. Wah. it. 4. 

The madding wheels of brazen chariots rag’d. 

Milton, P.£. 

After these waters had raged on the earth, they 
began to lessen and shrink, and the great fluctu- 
ations of this deep being quieted by degrees, the 
waters retired. Burnet. 


4, To toy wantonly; to play. Obsolete. 


And she began to play and rage, 
As who saith, I am well enough. 
Gower, Conf. Am, B. 1, 
Rage he coulde, as it had bene a whelp, 
Chaucer, C. T. Prol, 


Ra‘cerut. adj. [rage and full.] Furious ; 


violent. 

This courtesy was worse than a bastinado to 
Zelmane ; so that again with rageful eyes she bad 
him defend himself ; for no less than his life would 
answer it. Sidneys 

A popular orator may represent vices in so for- 
midable appearances, and set out each virtue in 
so amiable a form, that the coyetous person: shall 
seatter most liberally his beloved idol, wealth, and 
the rageful person shall find a calm, Hammond. 

Ra‘cery.* n.s. [from the last sense of 
the verb.]| Wantonness. Obsolete. 

He was all coltish, ful of ragerie. 

Chaucer, Merch. Tale. 
RA’GGED.} adj. [from rag; hpacos, 
Saxon. | 
1. Rent into tatters. 
How like a prodigal, 
The skarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Huge’d and embraced by the strumpet wind ; 
How like the prodigal doth she return 
With over-weather’d ribs and ragged sails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the strumpet wind. 
Shakspeare. 

As I go in this ragged tattered coat, I am hunted 
away from the old woman’s door by every barking 
cur. Arbuthnot. 

2. Uneven ; consisting of parts almost dis- 
united. 

The tops of the ragged rocks. Isaiah, ii. 21. 

The earl of Warwick’s ragged staffis yet to be 
seen pourtrayed in their church steeple. 

Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
That some whirlwind bear 
Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 
And throw it thence into the raging sea. Shaks. 

The moon appears, when looked upon with a 

good glass, rude and ragged. Burnet, Theory. 
3. Dressed in tatters. 

Since noble arts in Rome have no support, 

And ragged virtue not a friend at court. Dryden. 
4. Rugged ; not smooth. 

The wolf would barter away a ragged coat and 
a rawboned carcase, for a smooth fat one. 

LT’ Estrange. 

What shepherd owns those ragged sheep? 

Dryden. 
5. Not smooth to the ear. 

Their rough sound would make his rimes more 

ragged and rustical. wher 
ii Epist. pref. to Spenser's Shep. Cal. 
LL 
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My voice is ragged ; I know, I cannot please 
you. Shakspeare, As you like tt. 
Ra’acepiy.* adv. [from ragged.] In a 
ragged condition. 
Caution is made to absolve them that are raggedly 
and meanly apparelled. 
Hacket’s Life of Abp. Williams, (1698,) p. 219. 
Ra‘ccrpyess.f 2. s. [from ragged. ] 
1. State of being dressed in tatters. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’ér you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm ! 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness defend you? 
Shakspeare. 
2. Unevenness, as of rocks. Huloet. 

He cut off difficulties smoothly, leaving no 

raggedness to be seen in the cleft of his distinctions. 

Hacket’s Life of Abp. Williams, p. 141. 

Ra‘cinc.* n. s. [from rage.] Violence; 
impetuosity. 

Thou rulest the raging of the sea. Ps, 1xxxix. 9. 

The greater ragings of bis intemperate passions. 

Feltham, Res. ti. 68. 
Ra‘crnery.f adv. [from raging.} With 
veliement fury. 

We see one so ragingly furious, as if he had 
newly torn off his chains and escaped ; another — 
stupidly senseless. Bp. Hall, Sel. Thoughts, § 61. 

Ra’eman.f n. s. [rag and man.] One who 
deals in rags. 

The man, that waited upon this executioner [of 
K. Charles I.], when he gave the fatal blow, was 
a ragman in Rosemary lane. 

Dr. Rawlinson on the Ex. of K. Ch. I. Stud. 1. 300. 


RaA‘GMAN-ROLL.* See RIGMAROLE. 


RAGOU'T.+ n.s. (French; and regouster ; 
from the low Lat. regustus; and that 
from gustus, taste: South writes the 
word ragou.| Meat stewed and highly 
seasoned. 

Intent upon nothing but their cooks, and their 
ragous. South, Serm. iv. 73. 
To the stage permit 
Ragouts for Tereus or Thyestes drest, 
Tis task enough for thee t’ expose a Roman feast. 


Dryden. 
No fish they reckon comparable to a ragout of 
snails. Addison. 


When art and nature join, th’ effect will be 
Some nice ragout, or charming fricasy. 
King’s Cookery. 
Ra’eworr. n. s. [rag and wort.]| A plant. 
Miller. 
Ra‘GsToneE. n. s. [rag and stone.] 
1. A stone so named from its breaking in 
a ragged, uncertain, irregular manner. 
Woodward on Fossils. 
2. The stone with which they smooth the 
edge of a tool new ground and left 
ragged, 


RA JAH n.s. A title given to Hindoo 
chiefs: it signifies prince. 

RAIL.F x. s. [rzegel, German. ] 

1. A cross beam fixed at the ends in two 
upright posts. 

If you make another square, and also a tennant 
on each untennanted end of the stiles, and another 
mortress on the top and bottom‘rails, you may put 
them together. Moxon. 

3, A series of posts connected with beams, 
by which any thing is inclosed: a pale 
is a series of small upright posts rising 
above the cross beam, by which they are 
connected: a vail is a series of cross 
beams supported with posts, which do 
not rise much above it. 


RAI 


A man, upon a high place without rails, is ready 
to fall. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
A large square table for the commissioners, one 
side being sufficient for those of either party, and 
a rail for others which went round, Clarendon. 


3, A kind of bird. 


Of wild birds Cornwall hath quail, rail, par- 
tridge, and pheasant. Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 


4. [peezel, Sax. diminutive of pez, the past 


tense of ppizan, to cover. Mr. H. Tooke, 
Div. of Purl. ii. 231.] A woman’s upper 
garment. ‘This is preserved only in the 
word nightrail, Dr. Johnson says; but 
without any example. 
I was once —queenlike clad: 
This downe about my neck was earst a raile 
Of bisse imbroder’d. Ant and Nightingale, 1604. 
Cambrick rails. Beaum. and Fl. Nice Valour. 


To Ratt. v. a. [from the noun. | 
J. To inclose with rails. 


The hand is square, with four rounds at the cor- 
ners; this should first have been planched over, 
and railed about with ballisters. 

Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 

As the churchyard ought to be divided from 
other profane places, so it ought to be fenced in 
and railed. Ayliffe. 

Sir Roger has given a handsome pulpit-cloth, 
and railed in the communion-table, Addison, Spect. 


2. To range in a line. 


They were brought to London all railed in ropes, 
like a team of horses in a cart, and were executed 
some at London, and the rest at divers places. 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 


To RAIL. v.n. [railler, Fr. rallen, Dutch.) 


To use insolent and reproachful lan- 
guage ; to speak to, or to mention in op- 
probrious terms; formerly with on, now 
commonly with at. 
~ Your husband is in his old lunes again; he so 
rails against all married mankind, curses all Eve’s 
daughters. Shakspeare. 
What a monstrous fellow art thou! thus to rail 
on one, that is neither known of thee, nor knows 
thee. Shakspeare. 
Till thou canst rail the seals from off my bond, 
Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud. 
Shakspeare. 
He tript me behind ; being down, insulted, rail’d, 
And put upon him such a deal of man, 
That worthied him. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Angels bring not railing accusation against them. 
2 Pet. ii. 
The plain the forests doth disdain : 
The forests rail upon the plain. Drayton. 
If any is angry, and rails at it, he may securely. 
Locke. 
Thou art my blood, where Johnson has no part; 
Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 
And rail at arts he did not understand? Dryden. 
Lesbia for ever on me rails, 
To talk of me she never fails. Swift. 


To Rat1.* v. 2. [raier, old French.] To 
flow. 
His brother saw the red blood rayle 
Adowne so fast. Spenser, F. Q, ii. viii. 37+ 
Instead of rest thou lendest railing tears. 
Spenser, F’. Q, iil. iv. 57. 
Light was the wound; but through her amber 
hair 
The purple drops down railed, bloody red. Fairfar. 


Rarier.f n. s. [from rai.] One who 


insults or defames by opprobrious lan- 
guage. Huloet. 
A railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner ; with 
such an one no not to eat. 1 Cor. v. 11. 
If I build my felicity upon my reputation, I 
am as happy as long as the railer will give me leave, 
South, Serm. 

Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom. Thomson, Summer. 


2. To fall as rain. , 
The eye maryelleth at the whiteness thereof, and 


RAI 


Rar .ine.* x. s. [from rail. ] 
1. Insolent and reproachful language. 


He payeth him with cursings and railings. 
Ecclus. xxix. 6+ 


Strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, — 


railings. 1 Tim. vi. 4- 
Rocking you asleep with nightly railings. 
Beaum. and Fl. Loy. Subject. 
He is a man from profanation free, 
Unreverend railings, or obscenity. 
Jordan’s Poems, sign. * 3, 
These not succeeding, satire and railing was the 
next, and Martin Mar-prelate was the first pres- 
byterian scribbler, who sanctified libels and scur- 
rility to the use of the good old cause. 
Dryden, Pref. to Religio Laici. 


2. Rails which enclose a place: as, the 


iron railing. 


Ravuincty.* adv. [from railing.]_Scof- 


fingly ; like a scoffer. Huloet. 


Ravirery.f n. s. [raillerie, Fr. Probably 


Ben Jonson introduced this word into 
our language. Skinner calls it new, in 
his time : “vox nuper nostra etate civi- 
tate Anglicé donata.”] Slight satire ; 
satirical merriment. 
Let raillery be without malice or heat. 
B. Jonson. 
A quotation out of Hudibras shall make them 
treat with levity an obligation wherein their welfare 
is concerned as to this world and the next: raillery 
of this nature is enough to make the hearer tremble. 
Addison, Freeholder. 
Studies employed on low objects ; the very nam- 
ing of them is sufficient to turn them into raillery. 
Addison. 


To these we are solicited by the arguments of- 


the subtile, and the railleries of the profane. 


Rogers, Sertit. 


RAYVLLEUR.* n.s. [French.] A jester; 


a mocker ; one who turns what is serious 
into ridicule. Not in use. 

I hope what I have here said will prevail some- 
thing with the wits and raillewrs of this age, to re- 
concile their opinions and discourses to these 
studies, Sprat, Hist. R. Soc. p. 417. 

The family of the railleurs is derived from the 
same original with the philosophers, The founder 
of philosophy is confessed by all to be Socrates ; 
and he was also the famous author of all irony. 

Sprat, ut supra. 


RarMent. n.s. [for arraiment, from array.] 


Vesture ; vestment; dress; garment. A 
word now little used but in poetry. 

His raiments, though mean, received handsome-. 
ness by the grace of the wearer. Sidney» 
O Protheus, let this habit make thee blush! 

Be thou asham’d, that I have took upon me 
Such an immodest raiment. Shakspearés 
Living, both food and raiment she supplies. 

Dryden. 
You are to consider them as the servants and 
instruments of action, and so give them food, and 
rest, and raiment, that they may be strong and 
healthful to do the duties of a charitable, useful, 
pious life. Law. 
To RAIN. v. n. [penian, Saxon ; regenen, 
Dutch; rignjan, Goth. to rain, rigm; 
rain. | 
1. To fall in drops from the clouds. 
Like a low-hung cloud, it rains so fast, 
That all at once it falls. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 
The wind is south-west, and the weather lour- 
ing, and like to rain. Locke. 


the heart is astonished at the raining of it. 
Ecclus. xiii. 18+ 


They sat them down to weep ; nor only tears ~ 


Rain’d at their eyes, but high winds rose within. 
Milton, P. L- 


T ow 
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3. Jt Rains. The water falls from the 


clouds. 
That which serves for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack when 2¢ begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the storm. Shaks, K. Lear. 
To RAIN-f v. a. 
1, To pour down as rain. 
It rain’d down fortune, show’ring on your head. 
Shakspeare, 
Rain sacrificial whisp’rings in his ear, 
Make sacred even his stirrup. Shaks. Timon. 
_He opened the doors of heaven, and had rained 
down manna upon them to eat. Ps, lxxviii. 24, 
I will rain upon him, and upon his bands, an 
overflowing rain. Ezek, xxxviii, 22. 
Israel here had famish’d, had not God 
Rain’d from heay’n manna. Milton, P. L. 
Rain.} xz. s. [pen, Saxon; rign, Icel. and 
Goth. | 
1. The moisture that falls from the clouds. 
When shall we three meet again ; 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? Shakspeare. 
With strange rains, hails, and showers were they 
persecuted. Wisd. xvi. 16. 
The lost clouds pour 
Into the sea an useless shower, 
And the vext sailors curse the rain, 
For which poor farmers pray’din vain. Waller. 
Rain is water by the heat of the sun divided into 
very small parts ascending in the air, till encoun- 
tering the cold, it be condensed into clouds, and 
descends in drops. Ray. 
9. Any shower. 
The fair from high the passing pomp behold ; 
A rain of flowers is from the windows roll’d. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arcite. 
3. A furrow, or the lower part of the ridge, 
in some parts of England. : 
They reaped the corne that grew in the raine to 
serve that turne, as the corne in the ridge was not 
readie. Wynne’s Hist. of the Gwedir Family, p. 87. 
RarnBeat.* adj. [rain and beat.| Injured 
by rain. 
Figures half obliterate 
In rain-beat marble, near to the church-gate, 
Upon a cross-legg’d tomb. Bp. Hall, Sat. iv. 3. 


Rarnzow. n.s. [rain and bow.] The iris; 
the semicircle of various colours which 


appears in showery weather. 

Casting of the water in a most cunning manner, 
makes a perfect rainbow, not more pleasant to the 
eye than to the mind, so sensibly to see the proof 
of the heavenly iris. Sidney. 

To add another hue unto the rainbow. —Shaks. 

The rainbow is drawn like a nymph with large 
wings dispread in the form of a semicircle, the fea- 
thers of sundry colours. Peacham. 

They could not be ignorant of the promise of 
God never to drown the world, and the rainbow 
before their eyes to put them in mind of it. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

This rainbow never appears but where it rains in 

' the sunshine, and may be made artificially by 
Spouting up water, which may break aloft, and 
- scatter into drops, and fall down like rain : for the 
- sun, shining upon these drops, certainly causes the 
bow to appear to a spectator standing in a true 
Position to the rain and sun: this bow is made by 

_ Tefraction of the sun’s light in drops of falling rain, 
Newton, Opt. 

The dome’s high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays, Pope. 

Gay rainbow silks her mellow charms infold, 

_ _ And nought of Lyce but herself is old. Young. 


_ Rarwoerr.f x. s. [hpanay, Saxon; rangi- 

Jer, Latin.] A deer with large horns, 

which, in the northern regions, draws 
sledges through the snow. 

It is a custom with the northern lovers to divert 


themselyes with a son g, whilst they journey through | 


RAI 


the fenny moors to pay a visit to their mistresses. 
This is addressed by the lover to his raindeer, which 
is the creature that in that country supplies the 
want of horses. Spect. No. 406. 


Raryinzss. n. s. [from rainy.] The state 


of being showery. 


RAIN-WATER. n. 8. [rain and water.] Water 


not taken from springs, but falling from 

the clouds. 
Court holy water in a dry house, is better than 
the rain-water out 0’ doors. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
We took distilled rain-water. Boyle. 
Rain-wateris to be preferred before spring-water. 
Mortimer. 


Rarny.f adj. [from rain ; peniz, Saxon.] 


Showery ; wet; moist. 
Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch’d, 
With rainy marching in the painful field. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
A continual dropping in a very rainy day, and 
a contentious woman, are alike. Prov. xxvii. 15. 
To waile the day and weepe the weary night, 
With rainy eine and sighes cannot be told. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 452. 
Why drop thy rainie eyes, 
And sullen clouds hang on thy heavie brow ? 
P. Fletcher, Pisc. Ecl. iv. 1. 


Raw.* n. s. [Sueth. refwa, formerly repwa, 


to measure the land, from rep, a rope, 
with which the measurement was an- 
ciently made. Serenius.] A rod to 
measure ground. Dict. Rust. 


To RAISE. v. a. [resa, Swedish; reiser, 
Danish ; rezsa, Icel. raisjan, Goth. ] 
1. To lift; to heave. 
The elders went to raise him up from the earth. 
2 Sam. xii. 
Such a bulk as no twelve bards could raise, 
Twelve starv’ling bards of these degen’rate days. 
j Pope. 
2. To set upright: as, he raised a mast. 
3. To erect; to build up. 

Take his carcass down from the tree, cast it at 
the entering of the gate, and raise thereon a heap 
of stones. Jos. viii. 

4, To exalt to a state more great or illus- 
trious. 

Counsellors may manage affairs, which never- 
theless are far from the ability to raise and amplify 
an estate. Bacon. 

Thou so pleas’d, 
Canst raise thy creature to what highth thou wilt 
Of union, Milton, P. L. 
5. To amplify ; to enlarge. 

That eyeless head of thine was first fram’d flesh, 

To raise my fortunes. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
6. To increase in current value. 

The plate-pieces of eight were raised three-pence 

in the piece. Temple, Miscell. 
7. To elevate; to exalt. 
The Persians gazing on the sun, 
Admir’d bow high ’twas plac’d, how brightit shone; 
But as his pow’r was known, their thoughts were 
rais dy 

And soon they worshipp’d, what at first they prais’d, 

Prior. 


8. To advance; to promote ; to prefer. 


This gentleman came to be raised to great titles, 
Clarendon. 


9. To excite; to put in action. 


He raiseth the stormy wind. Ps. cvii. 28. 
He might taint 
The animal spirits, that from pure blood arise, 
Thence raise distemper’d thoughts. Milton, P. L. 
Gods encountering gods, Jove encouraging them 
with his thunders, and Neptune raising his tem- 
pests. Pape. 
10. To excite to war or tumult; to stir up. 
He first rais’d head against usurping Richard. 


Shakspeare. ; 
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They neither found me in the temple disputing 
with any man, neither raising up the people. 
Acts, xxiv, 12, 
/Bneas then employs his pains 
In parts remote to raise the Tuscan swains. Dryd. 
11. To rouse; to stir up. 
They shall not awake, nor be raised out of their 
sleep. Job. 
12. To give beginning of importance to: 
as, he razed the family. 
13. To bring into being. 
One hath yentur’d from the deep to raise 
New troubles. Milton, P. L. 
God vouchsafes to raise another world 
From him. Milton. 
14. ‘To call into view from the state of 
separate spirits. 
The spirits of the deceased, by certain spells and 
infernal sacrifices, were raised. Sandys, Journey. 
These are spectres the understanding raises to 
itself, to flatter its own laziness, Locke. 
15. To bring from death to life. 
He was delivered for our offences, and raised 
again for our justification, Rom. iv. 25. 
It is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory ; 
it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power. 
1 Cor. xv. 28. 
16. To occasion ; to begin. 
Raise not a false report. Ex. xxiii. 1. 
The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted 
over the dead bodies from Memphis, was made by 
the Greeks to be the ferryman of hell, and solemn 
stories raised after him, Brown. 
Wantonness and pride 
Raise out of friendship hostile deeds in peace. 
Milton. 
17. To set up; to utter loudly. 


All gaze, and all admire, and raise a shouting 


sound. Dryden. 
Soon as the prince appears, they raise a cry. 
Dryden. 


18. To collect ; to obtain a certain sum. 
Britain, once despis’d, can raise 
As ample sums, as Rome in Cesar’s days. 
Arbuthnot. 
I should not thus be bound, 
If I had means, and could but raise five pound. 
Gay. 
19. To collect ; to assemble; to levy. 
He out of smallest things could without end 
Have rais’d incessant armies, Milton, P.L. 
20. To give rise to. 
Higher argument 
Remains, sufficient of itself to raise 
That name. Milton, P. L. 

21. To procure to be bred or propagated : 
as he raised sheep; he raised wheat where 
none grew before. 

22. To raise is, in all its senses, to elevate 
from low to high, from mean to illus- 
trious, from obscure to famous, or to do 
something that may be by an easy figure 
referred to local elevation. 


23. To RatsE paste. To form paste inte 
ples without a dish. 
Miss Liddy can dance a jig, and raise paste. 
Spectator. 


24. To RaisE the siege. To relinquish 
the attack of a place, and the works 
thrown up against it. This sense is 
modern; and seems to contradict, as 
Mr. Malone also observes, the assertion 
of Dr. Johnson under the 22d meaning ; 
this implying extinction, putting an end 
to; unless the action, razsing a stege, be 
interpreted the rising up and departing 
of those who had sat down before the 

lace. 
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The Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chase-guns through our sterns they 
send. Dryden. 
3. To play the part ofa rake. 
Women hid their necks, and veil’d their faces, 
Nor romp’d, norrak’d, nor star’d at publick places, 
Shenstone, Epil. to Cleone. 
RA‘KEHELL.} x. s. [Of this word the 
etymology is doubtful: as it is now 
written, it is apparently derived from 


RAK 


As lene was his hors as is a rake. 
Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 
His body lean and meagre as a rake, 
Spenser, F.Q. 


RAK 


Rarser. n.s. [from raise.] 
raises. 
And drinke the dark-deepe water of the spring, 
Bright Arethusa, the most nourishing 
Raiser of heards. Chapman. 
Then shall stand up in his estate a raiser of 
taxes. Dan, xi. 20. 
They that are the first ratsers of their houses, 
are most indulgent towards their children. Bacon. 
He that boasts of his ancestorg, the founders 


One that 


A maigre leane rake. 
Stanyhurst, Tr. of Virgil, (1582.) 
As leane as rake in every rib. 
Churchyard, Disc. of Man’s Life, (1593.) | 
To Raxr.f v. a. [pacian, Sax.] 
1. To gather with a rake. | 


and raisers of a family, doth confess that he hath 
less virtue. Bp. Taylor. 
Raiser of human kind! by nature cast, 
Naked and helpless. Thomson, Autumn. 
Rar’sin. nx. s. [racemus, Lat. raisin, Fr.) 
Raisins are the fruit of the vine suf- 
fered to remain on the tree till perfectly 
ripened, and then dried: grapes of 
every kind, preserved in this manner, 
are called raisins, but those dried in the 
sun are much sweeter and pleasanter 
than those dried in ovens; they are 
called jar razsins, from their being im- 
ported in earthen jars. 
Hill, Mat. Medica. 
Dried grapes or raisins, boiled in a convenient 
proportion of water, make a sweet liquor, which 
being betimes distilled, afford an oil and spirit 
much like the raisins themselves. Boyle. 


RAKE.F x. s. [paca, pace, Sax. raeche, 
Dutch ; the participle of the Goth, rzk- 
jan, to collect; to draw together, to 
rake together, Mr. H. Tooke. ] 

1, An instrument with teeth, by which the 
ground is divided, or light bodies are 
gathered up. 

At Midsummer down with the brembles and 

brakes, 
And after abroad with thy forkes and thy rakes. 
Tusser. 

O that thy bounteous Deity wou’d please 
To guide my rake upon the chinking sound 
Of some vast treasure hidden under ground. 

Dryden. 

He examines his face in the stream, combs his 
rueful locks with a rake. Garth. 

2. [Racaille, Fr. the low rabble ; or rekel, 
Dutch, a worthless cur-dog. See RAKr- 
HELL: of which this meaning seems to 
be the abbreviation.] A loose, dis- 
orderly, vicious, wild, gay, thoughtless 
fellow ; a man addicted to pleasure. 

The next came with her son, who was the great- 
est rake in the place, but so much the mother’s 
darling, that she left her husband for the sake of 
this graceless youth. Addison. 

Rakes hate sober grave gentlewomen, Arbuthnot. 

Men, some to business, some to pleasure take ; 
But every woman is at heart a rake, Pope. 

The sire saw smiling his own virtues wake ; 
The mother bege’d the blessing of a rake. Pope. 

To dance at publick places, that fops and rakes 
might admire the fineness of her shape, and the 
beauty of her motions. Law. 


3. As lean asa Raxe, Dr. Johnson con- 
siders rake as a cur-dog, and therefore 
this expression to mean, as lean as a 
dog too worthless to be fed. 


its origin simply to the thin taper form 
of the instrument made use of by hay- 


Mr. 
Steevens believes the proverb to owe | 


2. To clear with a rake. 


3. To draw together by violence. 


4. To scour; to search with eager and 


5. To heap together and cover. 


Mow barlie, and rake it, and set it on cocks. 
Tusser. 
Harrows’ iron teeth shall every where 
Rake helmets up. May, Virgil’s Georgicks. 
If it be such a precious jewel as the world takes 
it for, yet they are forced to rake it out of dung- 
hills; and accordingly the apostle gives ita value 
suitable to its extract. South. 


As they rake the green-appearing ground, 
The russet hay-cock rises. Thomson. 


An eager desire to rake together whatsoever 
might prejudice or any way hinder the credit of | 
apocryphal books, hath caused the collector’s pen 
so to run asit were on wheels, that the mind which 
should guide it had no leisure to think. Hooker, 

What piles of wealth hath he accumulated ! 
How, 7?’ the name of thrift, ° 
Does he rake thistogether?  Shaks. Hen. VIII. 

A sport more formidable 
Had rak’d together village rabble. Hudibras. 

Tll-gotten goods are squandered away with as 
little conscience as they were raked together. 

L’ Estrange. 


vehement diligence. 
The statesman rakes the town to find a plot. 
Swift. 
To rake 
the fire is still used: that is, to cover 
live embers, by raking ashes over them ; 


RaA‘KEHELL.* adj. 


or to heap small coals on the fire, that 


it may burn all night. 
Here, in the sands, 
Thee ll rake up, the post unsanctified | 
Of murderous Jechers. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
The blazing wood may to the eye seem great, 
But ’tis the fire rak’d up that has the heat, 
And keeps it long. Suckling. 


6. To pass swiftly and violently over; to 


scour, 
Thy thunder’s roarings rake the skies ; 
Thy fatal lightning swiftly flies. Sandys, Ps. 1xxvii. 


7. To cannonade a ship on the stern or 


head, so that the balls shall scour the 
whole length of the decks: as, the ship 
was raked fore and aft. 


To RAKE.F v. n. 
1. To search ; to grope. 


Tt has always an 


idea of coarseness or noisomeness. 
If you hide the crown 
Ey’n in your hearts, there will he rake for it. 
Shakspeare. 
It is as offensive, as to rake into a dunghill. 
South 
Another finds the way to dye in grain ; 
Or for the golden ore in rivers rakes, 
Then melts the mass. Dryden, Pers. 
One is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated 
words, which are never to be revived, but when 
sound or significancy is wanting. Dryden. 
After having made essays into it, as they do for 
coal in England, they rake into the most promis- 


Ra’xer. n.s. [from rake.] 


Ra‘kisu.f adj. 


rake and hell, and may aptly represent a 
wretch whose life is passed in places of 
lewdness and wickedness: Skinner de- 
rives it from racaille, French, the rabble ; 
Junius, from rekel, Dutch, a mongrel 
dog. Dr. Johnson.—I should rather — 
suppose it to be adopted from the old 
adjective rakel, hasty, rash, which Chau- — 
cer uses, as also rakelness for rashness ; 
of which the origin, however, is not 
known; especially as the oldest use of 
rakehell seems to be in the form of an 
adjective ; though Dr. Johnson has 
given it in the example from” Spenser’s 
View of Ireland as a substantive. Sere- 
nius refers this word to the Icel. raekall, 
satanas, calumniator ; Sueth. raekel, fur- 
cifer.] A wild, worthless, dissolute, 
debauched, sorry fellow. 

The king, when he heard of Perkins’s siege of 
Exeter, said in sport, that the king of rakehells was 
landed in the west, and that he hoped now to see 
him. Bacon. 

A rakehell of the town, whose character is set 
off with excessive prodigality, profaneness, intem- 
perance, and lust, isrewarded with a lady of great 
fortune to repair his own, which his vices had al- 
most ruined. Swift 
Base; wild; outcast ; 
worthless. 

Out of the fry of these rakehell horse-boys, 
growing up in knayery and villainy, are their kern 
continually supplied. Spenser on Ireland. 

Amid their rakehell bands, 
They spy’d a lady left all succourlesse, 
Crying, and holding up her wretched hands 
To him for aid, who long in vain their rage with- 
stands. » Spenser, I’. Q. 


Ra’kewenty. adj. [from rakehell.] Wild; 


dissolute. 

T scorn the rakehelly rout of our ragged rymers, 
which without learning boast, without judgement 
jangle, without reason rage and foam, 

Epist. Pref. to Spenser's Shep. Cal. 

No breaking of windows or glasses for spight, 
And spoiling the goods for a rakehelly prank. 

B. Jonson: 
One that 


rakes. 


Ra‘kesuame.* nx. s. [rake and shame.) 


A. base, rascally fellow. Kersey: 
Tormentors, rooks, and rakeshames, sold to lucre. | 
Milton, Of Ref. in Eng. Bee 
[from rake.] Loose ; 
lewd; dissolute. 
There seldom can he peculiarity in the love of a 
rakish heart. Richardson, Clarissa. 
The affectation of a rakish slovenly appearance 


in dress, implies a contempt of decency. 
Burton, Gen. of Ld. Clarend. Hist. (1744,) p- 40- 


To RA‘LLY.F v. a. [rallier, Fr.) 
1. To put disordered or dispersed forces: 
into order. 


With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regain’d in heaven, Milton. 


ing parts. Addison. 


| 2. To pass with violence. 
When Pas hand reached him to take, 

The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down : 
Pas could not stay, but over him did rake, 


makers; citing Chaucer and Spenser as 
thus using the expression ; yet admitting 
Stanyhurst and Churchyard to favour | 
Dr. Johnson’s supposition. Rach for a 


dog is old in our language: Sax. pecc ; 
Icel. racke. See Racu, 


And crown’d the earth with his first touching 
crown. Sidney- 


Publick arguing serves to whet the wits of 
hereticks, and by shewing weak parts of their doc- 


# 


_ themselves into this new world. 


RA MM 


frines, prompts them to rally all their sophistry 
to fortify them with fallacy. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
“Luther deters men from solitariness; but he 
does not mean from a sober solitude, that rallies 
our scattered strengths, and prepares us against 

“any new encounters from without. Atterbury. 
2. [Railler, Fr. ralla, Su. Goth.] To treat 
_ with slight contempt; to treat with 

satirical merriment. 

_ Honeycomb has not lived a month, for these 
forty years, out of the smoke of London, and 
allies me upon a country life. Addison, Spect. 

Tf after the reading of this letter, you find your- 


self in a humour rather to rally and ridicule, than 
to comfort me, I desire you would throw it into 
_ the fire. Addison. 
_ Strephon had long confess’d his am’rous pain, 
Which gay Corinna rally’d with disdain. Gay. 
To RALLY. v. 2. 
1, To come together in a hurry. 
If God should shew this perverse man a new 
_ heaven and a new earth, springing out of nothing, 
he might say, that innumerable parts of matter 
. chanced.just then to rally together, and to form 
Tillotson. 


9. To come again into order. 
_ The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite ; 
_ With fury charge us. Dryden; ins 
§. To exercise satirical merriment. 
They writ, and rallied, and rhymed, and sung, 
__and said, and said nothing. : 
Swift, Tale of a Tub, § 2. 
Ratiy.* xn. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. Act of putting disordered or dispersed 
forces into order. 
9. Exercise of satirical merriment. 


RAM.} x. s. [pam, Saxon; ram, Ger- 
man; perhaps from the adjective ram, 
Germ. ramr, Goth. robustus, strong. 
_ Wachter, and Serenius.] 
1. A male sheep; in some provinces, a 
tup. 
“The ewes, being rank, turned to the rams. 
Shakspeare. 
An old sheep-whistling rogue, a ram tender. 
Shakspeare. 
» Much like a well growne bel-weather, or feltred 
ram he shews. Chapman. 
You may draw the bones of a ram’s head hung 
with strings of beads anq ribands. 
; Peacham on. Drawing. 
- Avram their offering, and a ram their meat. 
fists Dryden. 
2. Aries, the vernal sign. 
The ram having pass’d the sea, serenely shines, 
And leads the year. Creech, Manilius. 


3, An instrument with an iron head to | 


batter walls. 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is set 

_ Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 

The fortress of it. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
Judas calling upon the Lord, who without any 

rams or engines of war did cast down Jericho, 
» Gave a fierce assault against the walls. 


2 Mac. xii. 15. | 


To Ram. ». a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To drive with violence, as with a bat- | 


_ tering ram. 
Ram thou thy faithful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. Shakspeare. 


_ Having no artillery nor engines, and finding | 


‘that he could do no good by ramming with logs of 
timber, he set one of the gates on fire. 


_ The charge with bullet, or paper wet and hard 
Stopped, or with powder alone rammed in hard, 
_ taketh no great difference in the loudness of the 
-Feport. Bacon, Nat. Hist, 


Bacon, Hen. VII. | 


RAMAGEF 2. 5. 


RAM 


Here many poor people roll in vast balls of , 


snow, which they ram together, and cover from the 
sun shine. Addison. 


2. To fill with any thing driven hard toge- 


ther. 
As when that devilish iron engine wrought 
In deepest hell, and fram’d by furies skill, 
With windy nitre and quick sulphur fraught, 
And ramnv d with bullet round, ordain’d to kill. 
Spenser. 
He that proves the king, 
To him will we prove loyal ; till that time, 
Have we ramm’d up our gates against the world. 
Shakspeare. 
They mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed the mouth, but the citizens made a 
countermine, Hayward. 
This into hollow engines, long and round, 
Thick ramm’d, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, shall send forth 
Such implements of mischief, as shall dash 
To pieces. Milton, P. L. 
A ditch drawn between two parallel furrows, 
was filled with some sound materials, and rammed 
to make the foundation solid. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Ram.* adj. [ramer, Su. Goth. feetidus.] 


Stinking. As ram as a fox. A northern 
word ; and indeed a common low ex- 
pression in other parts. 
Branches of trees ; from 
ramus, Lat. a branch. Dr. Johnson. — 
This old word, of which Dr. Johnson 
has produced no example, had a more 
extensive meaning ; and is French. 
“ Ramage, boughs, branches, or any 
thing that belongs thereto ; hence the 
warbling of birds recorded, or learnt, 
as they sit on boughs: also kindred, or 
lineage, or a branch of a pedigree.” 
Cotgrave. In the sense of the word, as 
appheable to birds, an old poet has 
elegantly employed it. 

My lute, be as thou wast, when thou didst grow 
With thy green mother in some shady grove ; 


When immelodious winds but made thee move, 
And birds on thee their ramage did bestow. 


Drummond, Sonn. to his Lute. | 


Ra'macr.* adj. [old Fr. ramaage, sau- 
vage; and Cotgrave, Ramage, “ of or 
belonging to branches; also ramage, 
hagard, wild, homely, rude.”] Wild; 
shy. 

He is not wise, ne sage, 
No more than is a gote ramage. 
Chaucer, Rom. R. 5384. 
Nor must you expect from high antiquity the 
distinctions of eyess and ramage hawks. 
Sir T. Brown, Miscell. p. 118. 


To Ra™Macs. v.a. See To RuMMAGE. 


To RAMBLE.F v. n. [rammelen, Dutch, 
to rove loosely in lust ; amd, Swedish, 
to rove. Dr. Johnson. — The word is 
most probably an abbreviation of the 
Lat. perambulo, to wander, to travel 
about.| To rove loosely and irregu- 
larly ; to wander. 

He that is at liberty to ramble in perfect dark- 
ness, what is his liberty better than if driven up 
and down as a bubble by the wind ? Locke. 

Chapman has taken advantage of an immeasur~ 
able length of yerse, notwithstanding which, there 
is scarce any paraphrase so loose and rambling as 
his, Pope. 

Neyer ask leave to go abroad, for you will be 
thought.an idle rambling fellow. 

Swift, Direct. to Footmen. 

O’er his ample sides the rambling sprays 
Luxuriant shoot. Thomson, Spring. 


RAM 


Ra™Bue. nz. s. [from the verb.] Wander- 
ing; irregular excursion. 

This conceit puts us upon the ramble up and 
down for relief, till yery weariness brings us at 
last to ourselves. TL? Estrange. 

Coming home after a short Christmas ramble, I 
found a letter upon my table. Swift. 

She quits the narrow path of sense 
Fora dear ramble through impertinence. 

Swift, Miscell. 
Ra™MBLeER. n. s. [from ramble.] Rover ; 
wanderer. 

Says the rambler, we must e’en beat it out. 

I? Estrange. 
Ra’mBiine.* xn. s. [from ramble.| Wan- 
dering ; irregular excursion. 

Shame naturally contracts and unites, and 
thereby fortifies, the spirits; fixes the ramblings 
of fancy, and so reduces and gathers the man into 
himself, South, Serm. 

His [Dryden’s] digressions, and ramblings, 
which he himself says he learned of honest Mon- 
taigne, are interesting and amusing. 

RAMBo0zk. ] 2. s. 


Dr. Warton, Ess. on Pope. 

A drink made of wine, 

RA‘MBUSE. { ale, eggs, and sugar in the 
winter time ; or of wine, milk, sugar, and 


rosewater in the summer time. Bailey. 
RA’MEKIN. n. 8. [ramegquins, Fr.] In 
Bilainoavee ss cookery, small slices of 
bread covered with a farce of cheese 
and eggs. Bailey. 
RaMentTs. 7. 5. pl. [ramenta, Latin.] 
Scrapings; shavings. Dict. 


RAMIFICATION. m. Ss. [ramificatzon, Fr. 
from ramus, Lat. ] 

1. Division or separation into branches ; 
the act of branching out. 

By continuation of profane histories or other 
monuments kept together, the genealogies and 
ramifications of some single families to a vast ex- 
tension may be preserved, Hale, 

2. Small branches. 

As the blood and chyle pass together through 
the ramifications of the pulmonary artery, they will 
be still more perfectly mixed; but if a pipe is 
divided into branches, and these again subdivided, 
the red and white liquors, as they pass through the 
ramifications, will be more intimately mixed ; the 
more ramifications, the mixture will be the more 
perfect, Arbuthnot. 


To RAMIFY. v. a. [ramifier, Fr. ramus, 
and facio, Latin.] To separate into 
branches. 

The mint, grown to have a pretty thick stalk, 
with the various and ramified roots, which it shot 
into the water, presented a spectacle not unpleasant 
to behold. Boyle. 

To Ra‘Miry. To be parted into 
branches. 

Asparagus affects the urine with a fetid smell, 
especially if cut when they are white; when they 
are older, and begin to ramify, they lose this qua- 
lity. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ra‘wmer. x. s. [from ram. | 

1. An instrument with which any thing is 
driven hard. : 

The master bricklayer must try the foundations 
with an iron crow and rammer, to see whether the 
foundations are sound. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 

2. The stick with which the charge is 
forced into the gun. ; 

A mariner loading a gun suddenly, while he 
was ramming in a cartridge, the powder took fire, 
and shot the rammer out of his hand. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

Ra'muisu.f adj. [from ram.] Strong- 
scented. An old word, and well au- 


VU. 1. 


RAM 


thorized; although Dr. Johnson could 


find no example of it. 
For all the world they stinken as a gote ; 
Their savor is so rammish, and so hote, 
That though a man a mile from them be, 
The savour wil enfect him, trusteth me! 
Chaucer, Chan. Yeom. Tale. 

Rammish stench, blood, poison. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 109. 

Savanarola discommends goat’s flesh; and so 
doth Bruerinus, calling it a filthy beast, and 
vammish; and therefore supposeth it will breed 
rank and filthy substance. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 65. 
Ra‘umy.* adj. [from ram.] Like aram; 
strong-scented. 

Galen takes exception at mutton, but without 
question he means the rammy mutton which is in 
Turkey and Asia Minor. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. P. II. sect. 2. 
Ra’mous. adj. [from ramus, Latin.] 
Branchy ; consisting of branches. 

Which vast contraction and expansion seems un- 
intelligible, by feigning the particles of air to be 
springy and ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or by 
any other means than a repulsive power. 

Newton, Opt. 

A ramous efflorescence, of a fine white spar, 
found hanging from a crust of like spar, at the 
top of an old wrought cavern. Woodward on Foss. 


To RAMP.} v.n. [ramper, French; to 
paw like a lion ; pempen, Sax.] 
1. To leap with violence; to rage. 
When she cometh home, she rampeth in my face, 
And cryeth, False coward! Chaucer, Monk's Prol. 
Foaming tarr, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element, would fiercely 
ramp» ; Spenser, 
Out of the thickest wood 

A ramping lyon rushed suddenly, 

Hunting full greedy after savage blood. Spenser. 

They gape upon me with their mouths; as a 
ramping and roaring lion. Ps, xxii, 13: 

Upon a bull that deadly bellowed, 

Two horrid lions rampt, and seiz’d and tugg’d. 
Chapman. 

All which require a style not ramping, but 
passionately sedate and moving. 

Phillips, Theat. Poet. Pref. 
2. To sport; to play; to romp. 

Sporting the lion ramp’d; and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton, P. L. 

They dance in around, cutting capers and ramp- 

ing. Swift, Descr. of an Irish Feast. 
8. To climb asa plant. 

The prelates would have St. Paul’s words ramp 
one over another, as they use to climb into their 
liyings and bishopricks. 

Milton, Anim. Rem. Def. § 12. 

Furnished with claspers and tendrils, they catch 
hold of them, and so ramping upon trees, they 
mount up to a great height. Ray on the Creation. 

Ramp.t 7. s. [from the verb.] 
1. Leap; spring. 
He is vaulting variable ramps, 
In your despight, upon your purse, 
Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
The bold Ascalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors turn’d 
Their plated backs under his heel. Milton, S. A. 
2. Aromp. See Romp. 

The author represents Belinda a fine, modest, 
well-bred lady; and yet in the very next canto 
she appears an arrant ramp and a tomrigg. 

Dennis on Pope’s Rape of the Lock, (1728,) p. 16. 
RampaLuian.f 2. s. A mean wretch. 
Not now in use. 

Away, you scullion, you rampallian, you fusti- 
jJarian ! Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. II. 

Out upon them, rampallions / Pll keep myself 
safe enough out of their fingers. 

Beaum. and Fl. Hon. Man’s Fortune. 


RAN 


Ra‘mpancy.} 2. s. [from rampant.] Pre- | 


valence ; exuberance. 

The pope had so overmastered all ; — the tem- 
poral power being quite in a manner evacuated by 
the rampancy of the spiritual. 

More, on the Sev. Ch. Pref. 

As they are come to this height and rampancy of 
vice, from the countenance of their betters, so they 
have took some steps in the same, that the extra- 
vagances of the young carry with them the appro- 
bation of the old. South. 


Ra‘Mpant.} adj. [rampant, Fr. pempend, 
Sax. “ A dragon—came in rampende 
among them all.” Gower, Conf. Am. 
B. 6.] 

1. Exuberant ; overgrowing restraint. 

The foundation of this behaviour towards per- 
sons set apart for the service of God, can be 
nothing else but atheism; the growing rampant 
sin of the times. South. 

The seeds of death grow up, till, like rampant 
weeds, they choak the tender flower of life. 

Richardson, Clarissa. 


2. [In heraldry.] 


Rampant is when the lion is reared up in the 
escutcheon, as it were ready to combate with his 
enemy. Peacham. 

If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet 
were it not probable a lion rampant, but couchant 
or dormant. Brown. 

The tawny lion 
Rampant shakes his brinded mane. Milton, P. L. 


RA’MPART.f}) 2. s. [rempart, Fr. from 

RA’MPIRE. the Icel. ramr, robus- 
tus, and peer, portus. Serenius. Ramper 
is our old word; then vampire. See 
Ramper in Huloet.] 

1. The platform of the wall behind the 
parapet. 

2. The wall round fortified places. 


She felt it, when past preventing, like a river ; 
no rampires being built against it, till already it 
have overflowed. Sidney. 

Yo’ have cut away for virtue, which our great 

men 
Held shut up, with all ramparts, for themselves. 
B. Jonson. 

He who endeavours to know his duty, and prac- 
tises what he knows, has the equity of God to 
stand as a mighty wall or rampart between him 
and damnation for any infirmities. South. 

The son of Thetis, rampire of our host, 

Ts worth our care to keep. Dryden. 
The Trojans round the place a rampire cast, 
And palisades about the trenches plac’d. Dryden. 

- No standards, from the hostile ramparts torn, 
Can any future honours give 
To the victorious monarch’s name. 


To Rapart.t \ 


To Ra’MPIRE. 
parts. 

Think upon every word you will speak, before 
you utter it; and remember how nature hath as it 
were rampired up the tongue with teeth, lips, &c. 

Sir H. Sidney, Lett. to Sir P. Sidney. 
Set but thy foot 
Against our rampir’d gates, and they shall ope. 
Shakspeare. 

The marquis directed part of his forces to ram~- 

part the gates and ruinous places of the walls. 


Prior. 
v. a. [from the noun. } 
To fortify with ram- 


Hayward, 
Ra’mpion. x. s. [rapunculus, Lat.) A 
plant. Miller. 


Rampion is a plant; whose tender roots are eaten 
in the spring, like those of radishes. Mortimer. 


Ra’sons. n. s. [allium ursinum sylvestre. ] 
An herb. Ainsworth. 


Ran. preterite of run. 


RAN 


The dire example ran through all the field, * 
Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kill’d. 
Addison, 
To Rancu.f v. a. [corrupted from wrench.} 
To sprain; to injure with violent con- 
tortion. ‘This is the proper sense, but, 
in Dryden, it seems to be to tear, Dr. 
Johnson. — Perhaps this word is no cor- 
ruption, but from the Ital. rancare, to 
make Jame; and therefore used, with 
propriety, by Dryden. The German 
renken is also to twist. 
Against a stump his tusk the monster grinds, 
And ranch’d his hips with one continued wound. 
Dryden. 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks scour. — 
Garth. 
RA/NCID. adj. [rancidus, Lat.] Strong 
scented. oh 
The oil, with which fishes abound, often turns 
rancid, and lies heavy on the stomach, and affects 
the very sweat with a rancid smell. | 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Ra‘nerwness.f ) 2.8.[from rancid ; rancor, 
Rancr Dirty. t Latin.] Strong scent, 
as of old grease or oil. 
From this food [turnips] their flesh has contracted 
a rancidness, which occasions them to be rejected 
by nicer judges of eating. White’s Selborne, p. 112, 
Ra’ncorovus. adj. [from rancour.] Ma- 
lignant ; malicious ; spiteful in the utmost 
degree. 
So flam’d his eyen with rage and rancorous ire. 
Spenser. 


Because I cannot 

Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 
I must be held a ranccrous enemy. ; 
Shakspeare, Rich. TI, 
The most powerful of these were Pharisees and 
Sadducees; of whose chief doctrines some notice is 
taken by the evangelists, as well as of their ran- 

corous opposition to the gospel of Christ. 

West on the Resurrection. 
Ra’ncorousty. adv. [from rancorous.] 


Malignantly. 
RA’NCOUR. n. s. [rancoeur, old Fr.] 
1. Inveterate malignity ; malice; stedfast 
implacability ; standing hate. 
His breast full of rancor like canker to freat. 
Tusser. 


As two brave knights in bloody fight 
With deadly rancour he enraged found. Spenser, 
All the way that they fled for very rancour and 
despite ; in their return, they utterly consumed and 
wasted whatsoever they had before left unspoiled. 
Spenser on Ireland. 

Rancour will out, proud prelate ; in thy face 
I see thy fury. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Tt issues from the rancour of a villain, ; 

A recreant and most degenerate traitor. 

Shakspeare, Rich. 


I. 
. Such ambush 
Waited with hellish rancowr imminent. 
Milton, P.L. 
No authors draw upon themselves more dis 
pleasure, than those who deal in political matters. 
which is justly incurred, considering that spirit 0} 
rancour and virulence with which works of thi 
nature abound, Addison, Freeholder. 
Presbyterians and their abettors, who can equall: 
go to a church or conventicle, or such who bear 
personal rancour towards the clergy. Swift 
2. Virulence ; corruption. 
For Banquo’s issue, Duncan have I murther’d 
Put rancour in the yessel of my peace 
Only for them. Shakspeare, Macbeth 
Rawp.f z.s. [pand, Sax. rand, Teut. rand 
5 pe 
raund, Su.-Goth. margo, extremitas. 
Border; seam; shred; piece cut out 


RAN 


- % a rand of beef: a rand of a shoe.” 
Sherwood. 
They came with chopping knives, 
~ To cut me into rands, and sirloins, and so powder 

me. Beaum. and Fl. Wild- Goose Chase. 
RA’NDOM.F 2.5. [randon, Fr. Dr. John- 
son. — Our own word was formerly 
-randon, as Spenser repeatedly uses it; 
and the old French word means the 
swiftness or force of a strong and violent 
stream; whence the phrase, Cotgrave 
says, “ aller 2 la grandsvandon, to goe 
very fast,” &c. Norm. Sax. panbdun. 
The origin of the word is pennan, to 
flow, and 6un, down. See Hickes, Se- 
renius, and Lye.] Want of direction ; 
want of rule or method; chance; ha- 
zard; roving motion. 
Well it is seene their sheepe bene not their owne, 
- They letten them runne at randon, alone. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. May. 
As a blindfold bull at randon fares, 
And where he hits nought knows, and whom he 
hurts not cares. Spenser, F. Q. 
: For not to speke 
At needy random ; but my breath to breake 
In sacred oath, Ulysses shall return. Chapman. 
Thy words at random 
Argue thy inexperience. Milton, P. L 
He lies at random carelessly diffus’d, 
With languish’d head unpropt, 
As one past hope abandon’d. Milton, S. A. 
Fond love his darts at random throws, 
And nothing springs from what he sows. Waller. 
The striker must be dense, and in its best velo- 
tity: the angle which the missive is to mount by, 
if we will have it go to its furthest random, must 
be the half of a right one; and the figure of the 
missive must be such, as may give scope to the 
air to bear it. Digby. 
In the days of old the birds lived at random, in 
_ a lawless state of anarchy ; but in time they moved 
for the setting up of a king. I? Estrange, Fab. 
Who could govern the dependance of one event 
upon another, if that event happened at random, 
and was not cast into a certain relation to some fore- 
going purpose to direct ? South, Serm. 
'. ?Tis one thing when a person of true merit is 
drawn as like as we can; and another, when we 
make a fine thing at random, and persuade the next 
vain creature that *tis his own pes Pope. 
Ra'npom. adj. Done by chance ; roving 
without direction. 
Virtue borrow’d but the arms of chance, 
And struck a random blow ! ’twas fortune’s work, 
And fortune take the praise. ~ Dryden. 


RAN 
Maccabeus ranged his army by bands, and went 
against Timotheus. 2 Macc. xii. 20. 
He saw not the marquis till the battle was ranged. 
Clarendon. 
Somewhat rais’d 
By false presumptuous hope, the ranged powers 
Disband, and wandering each his several way 

Pursues. Milton, P. L. 
Men, from the qualities they find united in them, 
and wherein they observe several individuals to 
agree, range them into sorts for the convenience of 
comprehensive signs. Locke. 
A certain form and order, in which we have long 
accustomed ourselves to range our ideas, may be 
best for us now, though not originally best in itself, 


Watts. 
2. To rove over. [Sueth. racka, vagare : 
ranka, huc illuc moveri. Serenius. | 


To the copse thy lesser spaniel take, 
Teach him to range the ditch, and force the brake. 
Gay. 
3. [Dutch, rangen, to shake.| To separate 
the flour from the bran; “ to range 
through a sieve.” Huloet. 


To RANGE. ». 7. 
1. To rove at large. 
Cesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 
With Até by his side come hot from hell, 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 
Cry havock, and let slip the dogs of war. Shaksp. 
I saw him in the battle range about ; 
And watch’d him, how he singled Clifford forth, 
Shakspeare. 
As a roaring lion and a ranging bear; so is a 
wicked ruler over a poor people. Prov. xxviii. 15. 
Other animals inactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
Milion, P.L. 
Thanks to my stars, I have not rang’d about 
The wilds of life, ere I could find a friend. 
Addison. 


2. To be placed in order; to be ranked 
properly. 
’ Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. Shaksp. Hen. VIII. 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 
And bury all which yet distinctly ranges, 
In heaps of ruin. Shakspeare, Coriol. 


3. To lie in a particular direction. 
Direct my course so right, as with thy hand to 


show, 
Which way the forests range, which way thy rivers 
flow. Drayton. 


Rance. x. s. [rangée, Fr, from the verb. ] 


-Ra’npy.* adj. [perhaps a corruption of} 7, A rank; any thing placed in a line. 


rant.| Riotous; obstreperous ; disor- 
derly. North. Grose. 
Rayrorce. n.s. The ring of a gun next 
to the touch-hole. Bailey. 
| Rane. preterité of ring. 
Complaints were sent continually up to Rome, 
and rang all over the empire. Grew, Cosmol. 
To RANGE.+ v. a. [ranger, Fr. rhenge, 
Welsh. Dr. Johnson. — From the Germ. 
ring, a circle. “ Ring, concilium pro- 
cerum, consessus judicum: solent enim, 
qui rei publicze causa conveniunt, cir- 
culum facere considendo. Ab hoc sub- 
stantivo — Galli habent ranger, res et 
personas decenter ordinare et disponere, 
ut fieri solet in comitiis; et hinc porro 
‘rang, jus precedendi in conventu pub- 
lico.” See Wachter in V.Rinc. See 
__ also Rayx.] 
1. To place in order; to put in ranks. 


You fled 
From that great face of war, whose several ranges 
Frighted each other. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

The light, which passed through its several inter- 
stices, painted so many ranges of colours, which 
were parallel and contiguous, and without any 
mixture of white, Newton. 

From this walk you have a full view of a huge 
range of mountains, that lie in the country of the 
Grisons. Addison. 

These ranges of barren mountains, by condens- 
ing the vapours and producing rains, fountains, 
and rivers, give the very plains that fertility they 
boast of. Bentley, Serm. 

9. A class; an order. 

The next range of beings above him are the im- 
material intelligences, the next below him is the 
sensible nature. Hale. 

3. Excursion ; wandering. 

He may take a range all the world over, and 
draw in all that wide circumference of sin and vice, 
and centre it in his own breast. South, Serm, 


4, Room for excursion. 


RAN 

A man has not enough range of thought, to look 
out for any good which does not relate to his own 
interest. Addison. 

5. Compass taken in by any thing excur- 
sive, extended, or ranked in order. 

The range and compass of Hammond’s know- 
ledge filled the whole circle of the arts. 

Fell, Life of Hammond. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The scale of sensual mental powers ascends. Pope. 

Judge we by nature ? habit can efface; 
Affections ? they still take a wider range. 

6. Step of a ladder. 

The liturgy, practised in England, would kindle 
that jealousy, as the prologue to that design, and as 
the first range of that ladder, which should serve 
to mount oyer all their customs, Clarendon. 

7. A kitchen grate. 
It was a yault ybuilt for great dispence, 
With many ranges rear’d along the wall, 
And one great chimney. Spenser. 

The buttery must be visible, and we need for 

our ranges a more spacious and luminous kitchen. 
Wotton on Architecture. 

The implements of the kitchen are spits, ranges, 
cobirons, and pots. Bacon, Phys. Rem. 

He was bid at his first coming to take off the 
range, and let down the cinders. L’ Estrange. 

8. A bolting sieve to sift meal. Dict. 
RANGER. 2.58. [from range. ] 
1. One that ranges ; a rover; a robber. 

They walk not widely as they were woont, 

For fear of raungers and the great hoont, 
But privily prolling to and fro. Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

Come, says the ranger, here’s neither honour nor 
money to be got by staying. L Estrange. 

9. A dog that beats the ground. 
Let your obsequious ranger search around, 
Nor will the roving spy direct in vain, 
But numerous coyeys gratify thy pain. 
Gay, Rural Sports. 
3. An officer who tends the game of a 
forest. 

Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 
Tyrrheus, chief ranger to the Latian king. Dryden. 

RA’NGERSHIP.* n.s. [from ranger. } Office 
of the keeper of a park or forest. 


RANK. adj. [panc, Saxon.] 


1. High growing; strong ; luxuriant. 
Down with the grasse, 
That groweth in shadow so ranke and so stout. 
Tusser. 


Pope. 


Ts not thilk same goteheard proud, 
That sits in younder bank, 
Whose straying heard, themselfe shrowde 
Emong the bushes rank. Spenser. 
Who would be out, being before his beloved 
mistress ! 
— That should you, if I were your mistress, or I 
should think my honesty ranker than my wit. 
Shakspeare. 
In which disguise, 
While other jests are something rank on foot, 
Her father hath commanded her to slip 
Away with Slender. Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
Team lastly thither com’n, with water is so rank, 
As though she would contend with Sabryn. 
Drayton. 
Hemp most hugely rank. Drayton. 
Seven ears came up upon one stalk, rank and 
good. Genesis. 
They fancy that the difference lies in the manner 
of appulse, one being made by a fuller or ranker 
appulse than the other. Holder, Elem. of Speech. 
The most plentiful season, that gives birth to the 
finest flowers, produces also the rankest weeds. 
Addisons 


2. Fruitful; bearing strong plants. 
Seven thousand broad-tail’d sheep graz’d on his 
downs ; 


Three thousand camels his rank pastures fed. 
Sandys, 
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Where land is rank, ’tis not good te sow wheat 

after a fallow. Mortimer. 

3. [Rancidus, Lat.] Strong scented; 
rancid. 

Rank smelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. 

Spenser. 
In their thick breaths, 
Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclouded, 
And fore’d to drink their vapour. Shakspeare. 
The ewes, being rank, 
In the end of autumn turned to the rams. Shaks. 

The drying marshes such a stench convey, 
Such the rank steams of reeking Albula. -dddison. 

Hircina, rank with sweat, presumes 
To censure Phillis for perfumes. Swift, Miscell. 

4, High tasted; strong in quality. 

Such animals as feed upon flesh, because such 
kind of food is high and rank, qualify it; the one 
by swallowing the hair of the beasts they prey upon, 
the other by devouring some part of the feathers of 
the birds they gorge themselves with. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Divers sea-fowl taste rank, of the fish on which 
they: feed. Boyle. 

Bizantiura’s hot-bed better serv’d for use, 

The soil less stubborn, and more rank the juice. 
Harte. 


RAN 


West of this place down in the neighbour bot- 
tom, 
The rank of osiers, by the murmuring stream, 
Left on your right hand brings you to the*place. 
Shakspeare. 
A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre. Milton, P.L. 
If she walk, in even ranks they stand, 
Like some well-marshall’d and obsequious band. 
Waller. 
He could through ranks of ruin go, 
With storms above and rocks below. Dryd. Hor. 


3. Range of subordination. 


That state, or condition, by which the nature of 
any thing is advanced to the utmost perfection of 
which it is capable, according to its rank and kind, 
is called the chief end or happiness of such a thing. 

Wilkins. 

The wisdom and goodness of the Maker plainly 
appears in the parts of this stupendous fabrick, and 
the several degrees and ranks of creatures in it. 

Locke. 


4, Class ; order. 


The enchanting power of prosperity over pri- 
vate persons is remarkable in relation to great 
kingdoms, where all ranks and orders of men, be- 
ing equally concerned in publick blessings, equally 
join in spreading the infection. Atterbury, 


by 
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From straggling mountaineers, for publick 
good, Jie 

Go rank in tribes, and quit the savage wood, — 
Tate. 


Ra’nxer.* n.s. [from rank.] One who 


places or arranges. Sherwood. 


To RA/NKLE. v.n. [from rank.] To fester; 


to breed corruption; to be inflamed in 
body or mind. 

As when two boars with rankling malice met, 
Their gory sides fresh bleeding fiercely fret. 


Spenser. 
I little smart did feel ; 
And now it rankleth more and more, 
And inwardly it festereth sore. Spenser. 
That fresh bleeding wound k 
Wilome doth rankle in my riven breast. Spenser, 


Beware of yonder dog ; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he 
bites, % 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death, Shaks. 
The storm of his own rage the fool confounds, 
And envy’s rankling sting th’ imprudent wounds, 
Sandys, 
Thou shalt feel, enrag’d with inward pains, 
The hydra’s venom rankling in thy veins. Addison. 
I have endur’d the rage of secret grief, 
A malady that burns and rankles inward. Rowe, 


5s Rampant 5 highgrown ; raised to a high Nor rank nor sex escapes the general frown, 


degree. 
For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 
Would infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankest faults. Shakspeare, Tempest. 
This Epiphanius cries out upon as rank idolatry, 
and the device of the devil, who always brought in 
idolatry under fair pretences, 
“Stilling fleet, Def. of Discourse on. Roman. Idol. 
*Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of soul, 
The Romais call it stoicism, Addison, Cato. 
This power of the people in Athens, claimed as 
the undoubted privilege of an Athenian born, was 
the rankest encroachment and the grossest dege- 


But ladies are ript up, and cits knock’d down. 
Young. 


5. Degree of dignity ; eminence; or ex- 


cellence. 
Her charms haye made me man, her ravish’d 
love 
In rank shall place me with the bless’d above. 
Dryden. 
These all are virtues ofa meaner rank, 
Perfections that are plac’d in bones and nerves, 
Addison. 
He found many of the chief rank and figure 
overwhelmed in publick and private vices. 


2. Rancidly ; with strong scent. 


Ra‘nx1y.f adv. [from rank. ] 


1. Luxuriantly ; abundantly. 
The blossomes of lust to bud did beginne, 
And spring forth ranckly under his chinne. + 
Spenser, Shep. Cale May. 
Huloet. 
The smoking of incense, or perfumes, and the 
like, smells rankly enough in all conscience of 
idolatry. More, Antid. against Idol. ch. 8. 
3. Goarsely ; grossly. 
’Tis given out, that, sleeping in my garden, 
A serpent stung me; so the whole ear of Denmark 


neracy from the form Solon left. Swift. Davenant Is, by a forged process of my death, 
6. Gross ; coarse. Lepidus’s house, which in his consulate was the Ranikly abus'd. Shaks. Hamlet. 
My wife’s a hobby-horse; deserves a name finest in Rome, within thirty-five years was not in RANKNESS.T n. S+ [pancneyye, Sax. from 
As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to the hundredth rank. Arbuthnot on Coins. rank. | 
J 


Before her troth-plight. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. | 6. Dignity ; high place: as, he is.a man Ae Exuberance ; superfluity of growth. 


7. The iron of a plane is set rank, when its of rank. It bringeth forth abundantly, through too much 

edge stands so flat below the sole of the 0 Rank. v.a. [ranger, Fr. from th rankness, things less profitable, whereby that which 

g so flat below the i va, [ranger, Fr. the | jonaplness, things lens pralehle, ation: beens 
plane, that in working it will take off a noun. ] principally it should yield, being either prevent 


thick shaving. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 
Rank.* adv. Strongly ; violently ; fiercely. 
They heard the sound 
Of many iron hammers beating ranke. 
Spenser, I. Q. 
The seely man, seeing him ryde so ranck 
And ayme at him, fell flat to ground for feare. 
Spenser, I’. Q. 
Say who is he, shews so great worthiness, 
That rides so rank, and bends his lance so fell ? 
Fairfax, Tass. iii. 18, 
RANK. F 2. s. [rang, Fr. Dr. Johnson. — 
Serenius cites the Arm. rene, dignitas, 
(and he might have added the Sax. nenc, 
superbia,) referring to Wachter’s deri- 
vation from ring: which see under To 
Rance, Chaucer uses renges for ranks.] 
1. Line of men placed a-breast. 
Fierce fiery warriours fight upon the clouds, 
Tn ranks, and squadrons, and right form of war, 


Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol,  Shaks. 
I haye seen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his ranks‘into the air. Shaks. 
Is’t not pity 
That we, the sons and children of this isle, 
Fill up her enemies’ ranks ? Shakspeare. 


His horse-troupes, that the vantgard had, he 
strictly did command, 
To ride their horses temperately, to keepe their 
rankes, and shun 
Confusion, 


2. Arow. 


Chapman. 


To Rank. v. 2 


1. To place a-breast. 


In view 
Stood rank’d of seraphim another row, 
Milton, P.L. 


2. To range in any particular class. 


If sour woe delights in fellowship, 
And needly will be rank’d with other griefs ; 
Why follow’d not, when she said Tybalt’s dead, 
Thy father or thy mother? Shakspeare. 
He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes. _ Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
Heresy is ranked with idolatry and witchcraft. 
Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
I have ranked this diversion of christian prac- 
tice among the effects of our contentions. 
Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
Poets were ranked in the class of philosophers, 
and the ancients made use of them as preceptors 
in musick and morality. Broome on the Odyssey. 


8. To arrange methodically. 


Much is said touching the ranking of dignities 
as well temporal as spiritual. Selden. 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes? Milton; P. L. 

Ranking all things under general and special 
heads, renders the nature or uses of a thing more 
easy to be found out, when we see in what rank 
of beings it lies, : Watts, Logick. 


To be ranged; to be 
placed. 
Let that one article rank with the rest 5 


And thereupon give me your daughter. — Shaks- 


2. Strang scent. 


RAWNY. 7. s. 


To Ra’nsacx.f v. a. [Su. Goth. ransaka, 


and saeka, querere. Serenius.] 
1. To plunder ; to pillage. ie 
A coyetous spirit, re | 


in place, or defrauded of nourishment, faileth. 
Hooker. 
Begin you to grow upon me; I will physick 
your rankness. Shakspeare, As you like tty 
Among the crowd i’ the abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more; I am stifled 
With the mere rankness of their joy. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VILL. 
We'll like a bated and retired flood, ‘ 
Leaving our rankness and irregular course, i 
Stoop low within those bounds we have o’erlook’d. 
Shakspeare, 
The crane’s pride is in the rankness of her wing. 
TL, Estrange. 
He the stubborn soil manur’d, 
With rules of husbandry the rankness cur’d; _ 
Tam’d us to manners. Dryden. 


£ 


A remedy to the native rankness, or offensive: 
ness, which some persons are subject to, both in 
their breath and constitution. ‘ 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 46. 


The shrewmouse. 
The mus araneus, the shrewmouse or rannys — 
Brown: 


de rapina inquirere; from ran, rapina; 


Warily awaited day and night 
From other covetous fiends it to defend, 
Who it to rob and ransack did intend, 


Spenser 
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‘Their vow is made to ransack Troy. 
_- Men, by his suggestion taught, 
-Ransack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
 Rifled the bowels of the earth. Milton, P. L. 
‘ The ransack’d city, taken by our toils, 
We left, and hither brought the golden spoils. 
Dryden. 
The spoils which they from ransack’d houses 
brought, 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught. 
Dryden. 


Shaks. 


_ 9. To search narrowly. 

- Transack the several caverns, and search into 
the storehouses of water, to find out where that 
mighty mass of water, which overflowed the earth, 
is bestowed. Woodward. 


8, To violate; to deflower. 
With greedy force he ’gan the fort assail, 
Whereof he weened possessed soon to be, 
And with rich spoil of ransacked chastity. Spenser. 


RA'NSOM.F n. s.[rangon, Fr. Dr. John- 

~ son. — Sueth. ant. ransun, lytrum, [price 

of redemption;] from ran, rapina, and 

* M. Goth. sawn, pretium redemptionis. 

Serenius. An e has been needlessly 

added to this word, that is, without the 

~ sanction of etymology or custom, by Dr. 

-Johnson.] Price paid for redemption 
from captivity or punishment. 

By his captivity in Austria, and the heavy 
ransom that he paid for his liberty, Richard was 
hindered to pursue the conquest of Ireland. 

Davies on Ireland. 
Ere the third dawning light 
Return, the stars of morn shall see him rise, 
The ransom paid, which man from death redeems, 
His death for man. Milton, P.L. 

Has the prince lost his army or his liberty ? 

Tell me what province they demand for ransom. 
Denham. 

This as a ransom Albemarle did pay, 

For all the glories of so great a life. Dryden. 

To adore that great mystery of divine love, 
God’s sending his only Son into this world to save 
sinners, and to give his life a ransom for them, 
would be noble exercise for the pens of the greatest 


wits, Tillotson. 
The avenging power 
Thus will persist, relentless in his ire, 
_ Till the fair slave be render’d to her sire, 
_ And ransom free restor’d to his abpde. Dryden. 


To Ransom. v.a. [ranconner, Fr.] To 
tedeem from captivity or punishment. 
How is’t with Titus Lartius ? 
— Condemning some to death and some to exile, 
- Ransoming him, or pitying, threatening the other. 
Shakspeare. 
I will ransom them from the grave, and redeem 
them from death, Hos. xiii. 14, 
He'll dying rise, and rising with him raise 
His brethren, ransom’d with his own dear life, 
_ “ Milton, P. L. 
» Ra’nsomer.} n.s. [from ransom.] One 
that redeems. 
O, raunsomer and redeemer 
Of allthe worlde! Old Morality of Every Man. 
Ra’ysomuess.} adj. [from ransom.] Free 
‘from ransom. 
Ransomeless here we set our prisoners free. 
Shakspeare. 


* 


Deliver him 
Up to his pleasure ransomless and free. 
The rest, be free ; 
_ And, ransomless, return ! 
Beaum. and Fl. Prophetess. 
__ Such a scene of cloud and tempest as turns 
all to shipwreck without haven, or shore, but to 
& ransomless captivity. Milton, Tetrachordon. 


To RANT. v. x. [randen, Dutch, to rave.] 
To rave in violent or high-sounding lan- 
VOL, Ill. 


Shaks. 


RAP 


guage without proportionable dignity 
of thought. 

Look where my ranting host of the Garter 
comes ; there is either liquor in his pate, or money 
in his purse, when he looks so merrily. 

Shakspeare, M. W. Windsor. 

Nay, an thou’lt mouth, Pll rant as well as thou. 

Shakspeare. 

They have attacked me; some with piteous 
moans, others grinning and only shewing their 
teeth, others ranting and hectoring, others scolding 
and reviling. Stilling fleet. 

Rant. n.s. [from the verb.] High sound- 
ing language unsupported by dignity of 
thought. 

Dryden himself, to please a frantick age, 

Was fore’d to let his judgment stoop to rage, 

To a wild audience he conform’d his voice, 

Comply’d to custom, but not err’d through choice ; 

Deem then the people’s, not the writer’s sin, 

Almansor’s rage, and rants of Maximin. 
Granville. 

This is a stoical rant, without any foundation in 
the nature of man or reason of things. 

Atterbury, Pref. 
Ra‘NTER.T n. s. [from rant.] A ranting 
fellow; one of a wretched sect called 


ranters. 

Many there are which be ranters in chief, 

Who do wear powder’d hair, though they want 
powder’d beef. Jordan’s Poems, sign. + 2. b. 

Hellish heresies, and atheous paradoxes : — one 
allows plurality or community of wives; another 
allows a man to divorce that wife he hath upon 
slight occasions, and to take another; one is a 
ranter, another is a seeker, a third is a shaker. 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 161. 

Ra‘ntivore. adj. [This wordis wantonly 

formed from rant.] Wild; roving; 
rakish. A low word. 

What at years of discretion, and comport your- 
self at this rantipole rate ! 

Congreve, Way of the World. 
To Ra NtiPote. v.n. To run about wildly. 
A low word. 

The eldest was a termagant imperious wench ; 
she used to rantipole about the house, pinch the 
children, kick the servants, and torture the cats 
and dogs. Arbuthnot. 

Ra‘ntismM.* n.s. Tenets of the wretches 
called ranters. 

Denying the eternal and immutable respects of 
things, frustrates all the noble essays of the mind 
or understanding of man. In the said denial are 
laid the foundations of rantism, debauchery, and 
all dissoluteness of life. 

Bp. Rust, Disc. of Truth, § 11. 
Rawry.* adj. [from rant.] Wild; mad. 
Cumberland dialect. 


RA NULA. n. s. [Latin] 

Ranula is a soft swelling, possessing 
the salivals under the tongue : itis made 
by congestion, and its progress filleth 
up the space between the jaws, and 
maketh a tumour externally under the 
chin. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Ranu‘ncuLus. n.s. Crowfoot. 

Ranunculuses excel all flowers in the richness 


of their colours: of them there is a great variety, 
Mortimer. 

RAP.+ x. s. [rapp, Su. Goth. ictus. | 
1. A quick smart blow; a knock. Huloet. 
How comest thou to go with thy arm tied up? 
Has old Lewis given thee a rap over thy fingers’ 
ends? Arbuthnot. 
2. Counterfeit coin: a sort of cant term, 

perhaps from rapparee; which see. 
It having been many years since copper half- 
pence or farthings were last coined in this king- 


RAP 


dom, they have been for some time very scarce, and 

many counterfeits passed about under the name 

of raps. Swift, Drapier’s Lett. 

To Rav.} v. n. [hpeeppan, Sax. tangere ; 

rapp, Su. Goth. ictus.] To strike with 
a quick smart blow; to knock. 
Knock me at this gate, 

And rap me well, or I’ll knock your knave’s pate. 

Shakspeare. 

Comes a dun in the morning, and raps at my 

door, Shenstone, Poet and Dun. 


To Rav.f v. a. 


1. To strike with a quick smart blow. 
, She rapp’d ’em o’ the coxcombs with a stick. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Sometimes when a pert pope, upon some inci- 
dental advantage of differences risen amongst 
them, would be more busy than they deemed con- 
venient in tampering with their affairs, they did 
rap his fingers. Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 
With one great peal they rap the door, 
Like footmen on a visiting day. Prior. 


2. To Rap out. (rap, Dutch, quick ; rape, 
old Engl. haste. Prompt. Parv.] ‘To 
utter with hasty violence. 


So saying, he rapped out a round oath or two. 
Shelton, Tr. of D. Quixote, iv. 18. 
He was provoked in the spirit of magistracy, 
upon discovering a judge, who rapped out a great 
oath at his footman. Addison. 


To RAP. v. a. [from rapio extra se, Lat. 
This word was, formerly, most frequently 
written rape.) 

1. To affect with rapture; to strike with 


ecstasy ; to hurry out of himself. 

These are speeches of men, not comforted with 
the hope of that they desire, but rapped with 
admiration at the view of enjoyed bliss. Hooker. 

Beholding the face of God, in admiration of so 
great excellency, they all adore him; and being 
rapt with the love of his beauty, they cleave inse- 
parably for ever unto him. Hooker. 

What thus raps you ? are you well? Shaks. 

The government I cast upon my brother, 

And to my state grew stranger, being transported 
And rapt in secret studies. Shakspeare. 
You’re rapt in some work, some dedication. 

Shakspeare. 
Cireled me 
With all their welcomes, and as chearfully 
Dispos’d their rapt minds, as if there they saw 
Their naturall countrie. Chapman. 
The rocks that did more high their foreheads 
raise 
To his rapt eye. Chapman. 
To rape the field with touches of his string. 
Drayton, Ecl. 5. 
Thy musick-strains to hear 
More raps my soul, than when the swelling winds 
On craggy rocks their whistling voices tear. 
P. Fletcher, Poesies. 
I’m rapt with joy to see my Marcia’s tears. 
Addison, Cato. 

It is impossible duly to consider these things, 
without being rapt into admiration of the infinite 
wisdom of the divine Architect, 

Cheyne, Phil. Principles. 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun: 

A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son! Pope. 

Let heaven seize it, all at once ’tis fir’d, 

Not touch’d, but rapt; not waken’d, but inspir’d. 
Pope. 

All things speak a God ; but, in the small, 
Men trace out him; in great, He seizes man ; 
Seizes, and elevates, and raps, and fills - 

With new inquiries. Young, Night Th. 9. 


2. To-snatch away. 

He leaves the welkin way most beaten plain, 
And rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the skeyen, 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to shine. 

Spenser. 
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From Oxford I was rapt by my nephew, Sir 
Edmund Bacon, to Redgrave. 
Wotton, Rem. p. 322. 
Underneath a bright sea flow’d 
Of jasper, or of liquid-pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, sailing arriv’d 
Wafted by angels, or flew o’er the lake 
Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds, 
Milton, P. L. 
Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole. 
Milton, P. L. 
He could not expect to be rapt from thence into 
heaven. Decay of Chr. Piety, p- 52. 


3. To seize by violence. 
What their fathers gave her, — 
Tike sonnes rap’d from her with a violent hand. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 541. 
Adult’rous Jour, the king of Mambrant, rap d 
Fair Josian his dear love. Drayton. 


4. To exchange; to truck. A low word. 


To Rav and rend. (more properly rap and 
yan; pepan, Saxon, to bind, and rana, 
Icelandick, to plunder.] To seize by 
violence. 

Their husbands robb’d, and make hard shifts 
To administer unto their gifts 
All they could rap and rend and pilfer, 
To scraps and ends of gold and silver. Hudibras. 


RAPA'CIOUS.+ adj. [rapace, Fr. rapaz, 
Lat.} Given to plunder; seizing by 
violence; ravenous. 

Not rapacious of estates. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 287. 
Well may thy Lord, appeas’d, 
Redeem thee quite from death’s rapacious claim. 
Milton, P. L. 
Shall this prize, 
Soon heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze? Pope. 

Rapa‘crousy. adv. [from rapacious.] By 
rapine; by violent robbery. 

Rava‘ciousness.f x. s. [from rapacious. } 
The quality of being rapacious. 

At this time, then, many clergymen possessed 
six or more benefices, and their rapaciousness gave 
occasion to the canon. 

Dean Slanh. and H. Wart. Def. of Plur. (1692;) p.124. 

One. day they plundered, and the next they 
founded monasteries, as their rapaciousness or their 
scruples chanced to predominate. 

Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist. iii. 6. 

Rapa‘crry. n.s. [rapacité, Fr. rapacitas, 
Lat. from rapax.] Addictedness to 
plunder ; exercise of plunder; raven- 
ousness. 

Any of these, without regarding the pains of 
churchmen, grudge them those small remains of 
ancient piety, which the rapacity of some ages has 
searce left to the church. Sprat. 

Rave.t n.s. (rapt, Fr. raptus, Latin. ] 

1, Violent defloration of chastity. 

You are both decypher’d 
For villains mark’d with rape. Titus Andronicus. 

Rape call you it, to seize my own, 

My true betrothed love? Titus Andronicus. 

The parliament conceived, that the obtaining of 
~vomen by force into possession, howsoever after- 
wards assent might follow by allurements, was but 
a rape drawn forth in length, because the first force 
drew on all the rest. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Witness that night 
In Gibeah, when the hospitable door 
Expos’d a matron, to avoid worse rape. 
Milton, P. L. 
The haughty fair, 
Who not the rape ev’n of a god could bear. 
Drayton. 

Tell the Thracian tyrant’s alter’d shape, 

And dire revenge of Philomela’s rape. 
Roscommon. 


RAPID. adj. [rapide, Fr. rapidus, Latin. ] 


Raproiry. n.s. [rapidité, Fr. rapiditas, 


ReASP 


2. Privation ; act of taking away. 
Pear grew after pear, 
Fig after fig came ; time made never rape 
Of any dainty there, Chapman, Odyss. 
3. Something snatched away. 
Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 
And ruin’d orphans of thy rapes complain. 
Sandys. 
Where now are all my hopes? oh never more 
Shall they revive! nor death her rapes restore ! 
Sandys. 


4. Fruit plucked from the cluster. 


The juice of grapes is drawn as well from the 
rape, or whole grapes pluck’d from the cluster, 
and wine poured upon them ina vessel, as from a 
vat, where they are bruised, Ray. 

5. [hreppr, Icel. districtus territorii viginti 
ad minimum villicis constans. Serenius. } 
A division in the county of Sussex. 

The whole county, with respect to its civil par- 
tition, is divided into six parts, which are called 
rapes; these are subdivided into hundreds, 

Nat. Hist. of Sussex, 

In some counties there is an intermediate divi- 
sion between the shire and the hundred, as lathes 
in Kent, and rapes in Sussex, each of them con- 
taining three or four hundred a piece. Blackstone. 

6. A plant, from the seed of which oil is 
expressed. 

To Rarve.f v.a. See To Rap. 
the old spelling. 

To Rare.* v.n. To commit a rape. 

There’s nothing new, Menippus; as before, 


They rape, extort, forswear. 
Heywood’s Hier. of Angels, (1635,) p. $49. 


Rape is 


Quick ; swift. 
Part shun the goal with rapid wheels. 
Milton, P. L. 
While you so smoothly turn and rowl our 
sphere, 

That rapid motion does but rest appear, Dryden. 
from rapidus, Lat. ] Celerity ; velocity ; 
swiftness. 

Where the words are not monosyllables, we 
make them so by our rapidity of pronunciation. 
Addison, Spect. 

Ra’prpiy.} adv. [from rapid.] Swiftly ; 
with quick motion, 

They were sold so rapidly that the printers could 
not supply the public with copies. 
Warton, Hist. E, P. iii. 168. 

Ra‘prpness. n.s. [from rapid.] Celerity ; 
swiftness. 

Ra‘Pier.f n. s. [rapiere, French, so called 

from the quickness of its motion, Dr. 

Johnson. — Menage tells us simply, that 

rapiere is an ancient kind of sword, 

Germ. rapier, without any allusion to 

this pretended quickness alleged by Dr. 

Johnson. Lacombe calls the rapiere a 

long sword, “epée de longueur.” Se- 

renius mentions the Icel. rappijr, pugio, 

a dagger.] A sort of sword used only 

in thrusting. 

‘The ruffins tucke and long foining rapier, wea- 
pons more malicious than manly, 
Bulleine, Dialogue, &c. (1579,) p. 20. 
I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 
Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point. 
Shakspeare. 
A soldier of far inferior strength may manage a 
rapier or fire-arms so expertly, as to be an over- 
match for his adversary. Pupe on Homer’s Battles. 

Ra‘prer-FISu. n.s. The sword-fish. 

The rapier-fish, called xiphias, grows 
sometimes to the length of five yards: 
11 
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the sword, which grows level from the 

snout of the fish, is here about a yard 

long, at the basis four inches over, two- 

edged, and pointed exactly like a rapier: 

he preys on fishes, having first stabbed 

them with this sword. Grew, Mus. 
RA‘PINE. n. s. [rapina, Lat. rapine, Fr.} 
1. The act of plundering. 

If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty 
of England cannot, excuse the envy and rapine of 
the church’s rights. K. Charles, — 

The logick of a conquering sword may silence, 
but convince it cannot; its efficacy rather breeds 
aversion and abhorrence of that religion, whose 
first address is in blood and rapine. 

Decay of Chr. Piety. 
2. Violence; force. ae ’ 
Her least action overaw’d 
His malice, and with rapine sweet bereay’d 
His fierceness of its fierce intent. Milton, P. L. 
To Ra’rrne.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 
plunder. Not in use. 
To worry, to rapine, and deyour harmless sheep. 
Tr. of Boccalini, (1626,) p. 89, 

A tyrant doth not only rapine his subjects, but 

spoils and robs churches, 
Sir J. Buck, Hist. of Rich. IIL. p. 134 
Rapparer’.* n.s. A wild Irish plunderer, 
so called, Mr. Malone says, from his 
being armed with a half pike, termed by 
the Irish a rapery. In an account of 
General Blakeney which I have read, I 
find, however, that “from a weapon 
shaped like a rake, called a rapp, which 
[such persons] carried instead of a 
spear, they were called rapparees.” 

Great complaints were brought over from Ire- 
land, where the king’s army was almost as heavy 
on the country, as the rapparees were. ; 

Burnet, Hist. of his Own Time, (an. 1690.) 


Ra’ppar.f n. s. [from rap. ] 


1. One who strikes. 


2. The knocker of a door. 
3. An oath, or a lie. 


See To Rap out. 
A low word, 

Bravely sworn! — though this is no flower of 
the sun, yet I am sure it is something that justly 
deserves to be called a rapper. : 

Bp. Parker, Rep. of Rehears. Transp. p. 200 
Ra’prort.t x. s. [rappat, Fr.] Relation; 
reference; proportion. A word ‘intro- 
duced by the innovator, Temple, but 
not copied by others. Dr. Johnson. — 
Mr. Bagshaw says, that it had been 
before used in a sermon preached by 
Sancroft (afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury) in 1660. 

?Tis obvious what’ rapport there is between the 
conceptions and languages in every country, and 
how great a difference this must make in the ex- 
cellence of books. Temple. 

To Rart.} v. a. [this word is used by 
Chapman for rap improperly, as appears 
from the participle, which from rapt 
would be not rapt, but rapted. Dr. 
Johnson. — Undoubtedly ; and such was 
the usage of elder days, Drayton em-' 
ploying this word rapted.] To ravish 
to put in ecstasy. 

You may safe approve, 
How strong in instigation to their love *? 
Their rapling tunes are. Chapman, Odyss. 

They in my defence are reasoning of my soil, 

As rapted with my wealth and beauties. 
Drayton, Polyolb, 8.13 
Rapt.f 2. s. [from rap. | 


RAR 


1. A trance; an ecstasy. 
He understood only an extraordinary rapé and 
act of prophesying. 
Bp. Morton, Discharge, &c. (1633,) p.174. 
9. Rapidity. 
Tn this encyclopedia and round of knowledge, 
like the great wheels of heaven, we must observe 
two circles, that while we are daily carried about, 
and whirled on by the swing and rapt of the one, 
we may maintain a natural and proper course in 
the sober wheel of the other. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Ra’pror, or Ra'Prer.* n.s. [raptor, Lat.] 
_ A ravisher ; a plunderer. 
Winifrid, who chose 
To have her life by the leud rapter spilt. 
Drayton, Polyolb. 8. 10. 
Constantine condemns all sort of raptors to the 
flames, as well those that ravished virgins against 
their wills, as those that stole them with their own 
" consent against the will of their parents. 


Christian Antig. 1. 875. 
RA’PTURE. n.5s. 


1. Violent seizure. 
' And thicke into our ship, be threw his flash : 
That ’gainst a rocke, or flat, her keele did dash 
_ With headlong rapture. Chapman. 
9. Ecstasy; transport ; violence of any 


pleasing passion; enthusiasm; uncom- | 


mon heat of imagination. 

Could virtue be seen, it would beget love, and 

advance it not only into admiration, but rapture. 
Holyday. 

Musick, when thus applied, raises in the mind 
of the hearer great conceptions; it strengthens 
deyotion, and advances praise into rapture. 

Addison, Spect. 

You grow correct, that once with raplure writ. 

/ Pope. 
8. Rapidity; haste. 
4 The watery throng, 
Wave rolling after wave, where way they found, 
If steep, with torrent rapture; if through plain 
Soft-ebbing ; nor withstood them rock or hill. 
Milton, P. L. 
Ra’prurep. adj. [from rapture.|_ Ra- 
vished ; transported. A bad word. 
He drew 
Such maddening draughts of beauty to the soul, 
As for a while o’erwhelm’d his raptur’d thought 
With luxury too daring. Thomson, Symmer. 
Ra’prurist.* n.s. [from rapture.] An 
enthusiast. Not in use. 

Such swarms of prophets and raptwrists have 
flown out of those hives in some ages. : 

‘ Spencer on Vulg. Prophecies, (1665,) p. 43. 
Ra’pturovus. adj. [from rapture.} Ecsta- 
tick ; transporting, 

Nor will he be able to forbear a rapturous ac- 
knowledgment of the infinite wisdom and con- 
trivance of the divine Artificer, Blackmore. 

Are the pleasures of it so: inviting and raptur- 

_ ous? is aman bound to look out sharp to plague 
himself? Collier. 


RARE. adj. [rarus, Lat. rare, Fr. in all the 
senses but the last. ] 
}. Scarce; uncommon; not frequent. 
Live to be the shew and gaze o’ the time; 
- We’ll have you, as our rarer monsters are, 
_ Painteduponapole. Shakspeare. 
2. Excellent ; incomparable; valuable to 
a degree seldom found. 
This jealousy 
Is for a precious creature ; as she’s rare, 
_ Must it be great; and as his person’s mighty, 
Must it be violent. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
On which was wrought the gods and giants’ 
fight, 
Rare work, all fill’d with terrour and delight. 
Cowley. 
Above the rest I judge one beauty rare. 
Dryden. 


RAR 
3. Thinly scattered. 


The cattle in the fields and meadows green, 
Those rare and solitary, these in flocks 
Pasturing at once, and in broad herds upsprung. 

Milton, P.L. 
4. Thin; subtile; not dense. 

They are of so tender and weak a nature, as 
they affect only such a rare and attenuate sub- 
stance, as the spirit of living creatures. 

i Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
So eagerly the fiend 
O’er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or 
rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way. 
Milton, P. L. 

The dense and bright light of the circle will ob- 
scure the rare and weak light of these dark colours 
round about it, and render them almost insensible. 

Newton, Opt. 

Bodies are much more rare and porous than is 
commonly believed: water is nineteen times 
lighter, and by consequence nineteen times rarer 
than gold, and gold is so rare, as very readily, and 
without the least opposition, to transmit the mag- 
netick effluvia, and easily to admit quicksilver into 
its pores, and to let water pass through it. 

; Newton, Opt. 


5. Raw; not fully subdued by the fire. 
This is often pronounced réar. 
New-laid eggs, with Baucis’ busy care, 
Turn’d by a gentle fire, and roasted rare. Dryden. 
Ra’reEsHow. n. s. [this word is formed in 
imitation of the foreign way of pro- 
nouncing rare show.] A show carried 


in a box. 

The fashions of the town affect us just like a 
rareeshow, we have the curiosity to peep at them, 
and nothing more. Pope. 

Of rareeshows he sung, and Punch’s feats. Gay. 


RAReEFACTION. n. 8. (rarefaction, Fr. from 
rarefy.| Extension of the parts of a 
body, that makes it take up more room 
than it did before; contrary to con- 


densation. 

The water within being rarefied, and by rare- 
faction resolved into wind, will force up the smoak. 
Wotton on Architecture. 

When exhalations, shut up in the caverns of the 
earth by rarefaction or compression, come to be 
straitened, they strive every way to set themselves 
at liberty. Burnet. 


Ra‘reriaBee. adj. [from rarefy.] Admit- 
ting rarefaction. 

To RA‘REFY.} v. a. [rarefier, Fr. rarus 
and_fucio, Lat. rari/y were more proper. 


Dr. Johnson. — This is a mistake; the | 


original is rarefio, from raré, not 
varus, and fio. Lucretius has used it 
more than once. ‘The Fr. word also is 
rarefier. Nares, Elem. of Orthoépy, 
p. 309.] To make thin: contrary to 
condense. ed 
To the hot equator crowding fast, 
Where highly rarefied the yielding air 
Aduits their steam. Thomson. 
To Ra‘rery. v. 2. To become thin. 
Earth rarefies to dew ; expanded more, 
The subtil dew in air begins to soar. 
Dryden, Fab. 
Ra’rery. adv. [from rare. | 
1. Seldom; not often; not frequently. 
His temperance in sleep resembled that of his 
meats; midnight being the usual time of his 


going to rest, and four or five, and very rarely | 


six, the hour of his rising. ell, Life of Hammond. 
Rarely they rise by virtue’s aid, who lie 
Plung’d in the depth of helpless poverty. 


Dryden, Jur. | 


RAS 


Vanessa in her bloom, 
Advanc’d like Atalanta’s star, 
But rarely seen, and seen from far. Swift, Miscell. 
2. Finely; nicely; accurately. This is 
now seldom used but ironically. 

How rarely does it meet with this time’s guise, 

When man was will’d to love his enemies. Shaks. 
RaA‘RENEsS, nz. s. [from rare.] 
1. Uncommonness ; state of happening 
seldom; infrequency. 

Tickling is most in the soles, arm-holes, and 
sides: the cause is the thinness of the skin, joined 
with the rareness of being touched there ; for 
tickling is a light motion of the spirits, which the 
thinness of the skin, the suddenness and rayeness 


of touch doth further. s Bacon. 
For the rareness and rare effect of that petition, 
T’ll insert it as presented. Clarendon. 


Of my heart I now a present make ; 

Accept it as when early fruit we send, 

And let the rareness the small gift commend. 

Dryden. 
2. Value arising from scarcity. 

Roses set in a pool, supported with some stay, 
is matter of rareness and pleasure, though of small 
use. Bacon. 

To worthiest things, 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I see 

Rareness or use, not nature, value brings. Donne. 
3. Thinness; tenuity. 

4. Distance from each other; thinness. 
Ra‘nity. n. s. (rarité, Fr. raritas, Lat.] 
1. Uncommonness ; infrequency- 

Far from being fond of any flower for its rarity, 
if I meet with any in a field which pleases me, I 
give it a place in my garden. Spectator. 

9. A thing valued for its scarcity. 

Sorrow would be a rarity most belov’d 
Tf all could so become it. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

It would be a rarity worth the seeing, could any 
one shew us such a thing as a perfectly reconciled 
enemy. South. 

I saw three rarities of different kinds, which 
pleased me more than any other shows of the place. 

Addison. 
,3. Thinness; subtilty: the contrary to 
density. 

Bodies, under the same outward bulk, haye a 
greater thinness and expansion, or thickness and 
solidity, which terms, in English, do not signify 
fully those differences of quantity ; therefore I 
will do it under the names of rarity and density. 

Dighy- 

This I do, not to draw any argument against 
them from the universal rest or accurately equal 
diffusion of matter, but only that I may better de- 
monstrate the great rarity and tenuity of their 
imaginary chaos. Bentley, Serm. 


RA‘SCAL.} n. s. [parcal, Saxon, a lean 
beast ; particularly, a lean deer. Some 
refer it to the Fr. racaille, the scum of 
the people. Hence Chaucer uses 7as- 
haile for amob. One of our old theo- 
logical writers gives the following ety- 
mology: “ Rascall or rashcal, of Heb. 
rahash, and rash, i, e. poore, beggarly, 
slavish, haveless ; and col or cal, i. e. all 
or whole.” Granger’s Divine Logike, 
1620, p.170.] | 

1. A mean fellow; a scoundrel; a sorry 

wretch. 


But for our gentlemen, : 
The mouse ne’er shunn’d the cat, as they did 


budge 
From rascals worse than they. Shakspeare. 
i Tam accurst to rob in that thief’s company ; 
the rascal hath remov’d my horse- Shakspeare. 


Scoundrels are insolent to their superiors; but 
it does not become a man of honour to contest 
with mean rascals. L Estrangeé. 
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Did I not see you, rascal, did I not! 
When you lay snug to snap young Damon’s goat? 
Dryden. 
I have sense, to serve my turn, in store, 
And he’s a rascal who pretends tomore. Dryden. 
The poor girl provoked told him he lyed like a 
rascal. Swift. 
The custom is, in some countries, to get a mi- 
serable raskal on Ashwednesday to turn himself 
out of the church; and to walk all that day and 
night barefooted about the streets. 
Brevint, Saul, §c. at Endor, ch. 11. 
2, A lean deer: still in use. 
The bucks and lusty stags amongst the rascals 
strew'd. Drayton, Polyolb. 8,13. 
) Rascals, that delight 
In base and barren plots, and at good earth repine. 
Drayton, Polyolb. S. 14. 
Ra’scar.* adj. Mean; low; “ rascal, or 
silly poor people.” Huloet. 
And after all the raskall many ran, 
Heaped together in rude rablement. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Their cruel capitaine 
Sought with his raskall routs t’ enclose them round. 
Spenser, F’. Q. 
The rascal and vile sort of men; the sink of the 
city. Barret, Tr. of Cic. Alv. (1580.) 
A raskall banke, (littus ignobile.) 
Golding, Tr. of Pomp. Mela, (1590,) p. 54. 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts ; 
Dash him to pieces. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
The rascal people, thirsting after prey, 
Join with the traitor. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
This right rascal wretchedness. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster. 
LASCALLION. 2.5. [from rascal.| One of 
the lowest people. 
That proud dame 
Us’d him so like a base rascallion, 
That old pig — what d’ye call him — malion, 
That cut his mistress out of stone, 
Had not so hard a hearted one. Hudibras. 
Rasca‘Lity.f 2.s. [from rascal.| The 
low mean people. 
The nest of hornets, the hotch-potch of rascality. 
Beaum. and Fl. Fair Maid of the Inn. 
Pretended philosophers judge as ignorantly in 
their way as the rascality in theirs. 
Glanville, Scepsis, 
Jeroboam having procured his people gods, the 
next thing was to provide priests; hereupon, to 
the calves he adds a commission for the approving, 
trying, and admitting the rascality and lowest of 
the people to minister in that service. South. 


Ra‘scaLty.f adj. [from rascal.| Mean; 
sorry ; base; worthless. 
Would’st thou not ke glad to have the niggardly 
rascally sheep-biter come by some notable shame ? 
Shakspeare. 
He will sit you a whole afternoon sometimes 
reading o’ these same abominable, vile, rascally 
verses. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour. 
Whosoever will read over the breviat of his 
{archbishop Laud’s] life and actions, penned by 
himself for private use, but purposely published 
by his inveterate enemy W. Prynne, with his 
rascally notes and diabolical reflections thereon, 
purposely to render him more odious to the com- 
mon people, will find him «man of such eminent 
virtues, such an exemplary piety towards God, &c. 
Wood} Ath. Ox. ii, 30. 
Our rascally porter is fallen fast asleep with the 
black cloth and sconces, or we might have been 
tacking up by this time. Swift. 
To RASE.F v.a. [this word is written 
rase or raze: I would write rase, when 
it signifies to strike slightly, perstrin- 
gere; and raze, when it signifies to ruin, 
delere ; raser, Fr. rasus, Lat. ] 


RAGS 


1. To skim; to strike on the surface. 

He sends you word, he dreamt 

To-night the boar had rased off his helm. 
Shakspeare, Rich. IT. 

Was he not in the nearest neighbourhood to 
death? and might not the bullet, that rased his 
cheek, have gone into his head ? South, Serm. 

2. To overthrow ; to destroy; to root up. 

Her battering engines bent to rase some city. 

Milton, P. L. 
3. To blot out by rasure; to erase. 

Whan we be aboute to vase and do away any 
maner wrytynge, we fyrst scrape the paper, and 
by that rasure or scrapynge somewhat is taken 
awaye of the lettres. Bp. Fisher, Ps. 24. 

Though of their names in heavenly records now 


Be no memorial, blotted out and rased. 
Milton, P. L. 


Rasz.f 2x. s. [from Zo rase.] 
1. A cancel. 
2. A slight wound. 


They whose tenderness shrinketh at the least 
rase of a needle point. Hooker. 
RASH.} adj. [rasch, Dutch. Dr. John- 
son. — Sueth. rask, promptus, strenuus ; 
Icel. ras, inconsulta actio; Su. Goth. 
rasa, furere, precipitantér festinare. 
Serenius. | 
1. Hasty; violent; precipitate ; acting 
without caution or reflection. 
This is to be bold without shame, rash without 
skill, full of words without wit. 
Ascham, Schoolmaster. 
Blast her pride ! — O the blest gods! 
So will you wish on me, when the rash mood’s on, 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be hasty to utter any thing before God; for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore 
let thy words be few. Ecclus. 
Her rash hand in evil hour, 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d, she eat. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. Hasty; requiring haste. Not in use. 
T have scarce leisure to salute you, 
My matter is so rash. Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
3. Quick; sudden: as, rash gunpowder. 
Out of use. 
As strong as aconitum, or rash gunpowder. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. Il. 
4. Applied, in the north of England, to 
corn; meaning corn so dry in the straw 
that it falls out with handling. Grose. 
Rasu.f 2. s. [rascia, Italian. Florio ren- 
des this word into English, ‘ a kind of 
stuff called silk-rash.” Afterwards, 
under vaso, he renders that word, the 
stuff called satin. 
1. A kind of silk or satin stuff, 


2. Corrupted probably from rush. Dr. 
Johnson. — Rasche is cited by Cotgrave 
as a Languedoc word for a scald, or 
running scurf, or sore, &c. Perhaps the 
word, as we use it, may be a corruption 
of rouge, red.] An efflorescence on the 
body; a breaking out. 

To Rasu.* v. a. [raschiare, Ital. to saw.] 
To cut into pieces; to divide; to split 
asunder. 

[They] drawing both their swords with rage 
extreme, 
Like two mad mastiffes each on other flew, 
And shields did share, and nails did rash, and 
helms did hew. Spenser, I’. Q. 


Rashing off helms, and ryving plates asonder. 
Spenser, FQ. 


RAS 


Sir, I miss’d my purpose in bis arm, rash’d his — 
doublet-sleeve, ran him close by the left cheek, and 
through his hair. ; - 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, — 
Ra’suer. n.s. [rasura lardi, Lat.] A thin 
slice of bacon. 

If we grow all to be pork eaters, we shall not 
shortly have a rasher on the coals for money. 

Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

White and black was all her homely cheer, 

And rashers of sing’d bacon on the coals. Dryden, 

Quenches his thirst with ale in nut-brown bowls, 
And takes the hasty rasher from the coals. King. ~ 

Ra‘suiine.* n.s. [from rash.] One who 
acts without caution or reflection. 

What rashlings doth delight, that sober men 

despise ; . 
What fools take pleasure in, doth but offend the 
wise. Sylvester, Du Bart. (1621,) p. 647. — 
Ra‘suxy. adv. [from rash.] Hastily; vio- 
lently ; without due consideration. 

This expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too rashly plotted. Shakspeare, Hen. VI - 

Men are not rashly to take that for done, which 
Is not done, Bacon. 

He that doth any thing rashly, must do it will- 
ingly; for he was free to deliberate or not, 

LT Estrange. 
Declare the secret villain, 
The wretch so meanly base to injure Phaedra, 
So rashly brave to dare the sword of Theseus. 
Smiths 


Ra’suness. 2. s. [from rash.] Foolish con- 


tempt of danger ; inconsiderate heat of 
temper ; precipitation; temerity. 

Who seeth not what sentence it shall enforce us 
to give against all churches in the world ; inas- 
much as there is not one, but hath had many things 
established in it, which, though the Scripture did 
never command, yet for us to condemn were rash- 
NESSe Hooker. 

Nature to youth hot rashness doth dispense, 
But with cold prudence age doth recompense. 

Denham- 

In so speaking, we offend indeed against truth ; 
yet we offend not properly by falsehood, which is 
a speaking against our thoughts; but by rashness, 
which is an affirming or denying, before we have 
sufficiently informed ourselves. Souths 

Tbe vain Morat, by his own rashness wrought, 
Too soon discoyer’d his ambitious thought, 
Believ’d me his, because I spoke him fair. Dryd. 

Rasp. x. s. [raspo, Italian.} A delicious 
berry that grows on a species of the 
bramble; a raspberry. 

Set sorrel amongst rasps, and the rasps will be 
the smaller. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Now will the corinths, now the rasps supply 
Delicious draughts, when prest to wines. Philips. 


To RASP.F v. a. [raspen, German ; rasper, 
Fr. raspare, Italian; traced by Wachter 
to the Germ. rezben, to rub.] To rub to 
powder with a very rough file. : 

Some authors have advised the rasping of these 
bones ; but in this case it is needless. -. 
Wiseman, Surgery. 
Having prepared hard woods and ivory for the 
lathe with rasping, they pitch it between the pikes. 
Moxon, Mech. Ex, 
Rasp. n.s. [from the verb.] A large rough — 
file, commonly used to wear away wood. 
Case-hardening is used by file cutters, when 
they make coarse files, and generally most rasps- 
have formerly been made of iron and case-hard- 
ened. Mowon, Mech. Ex. 

Ra’spaTory. n.s.[raspatoir, Fr. from rasp. J 
A chirurgeon’s rasp. 

I put into his mouth a raspatory, and pulled 
away the corrupt flesh, and with cauteries burnt it~ 
to a crust, Wiseman, Surgery 
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Ra‘spserry, or Rasberry. n.s. A kind of 
berry. 

Raspberries are of three sorts; the 
common wild one, the large red garden 
raspberry, which is one of the pleasantest 
of fruits, and the white, which is little 
inferior to the red. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 
Ra’sPBERRY-BUSH. 7. s. A species of bram- 
pe ble: 

Ra‘sper.* n. 5s. [from rasp.] A scraper. 
Sherwood. 

Ra‘sure.} 2. s. [rasura, Lat.] 

1. The act of scraping or shaving. 

Whan we be aboute to rase and do away any 
maner wrytynge, we fyrst scrape the paper, and 
by that rasure or scrapynge somewhat is taken 
“awaye of the lettres. Bp. Fisher, Ps, 24. 

9, A mark in a writing where something 
has been rubbed out. 

Such a writing ought to be free from any vitu- 
-peration of rasure. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

RAT. x. s. [ratie, Dutch; rat, Fr. ratta, 
Spanish ; ratio, Italian. Ferrari derives 
the Italian word from the Latin mus, mu- 
ris, a mouse, by the following process: 
murus, muratus, ratus, rato, ratto ; which 
Menage does not condemn; though he 
prefers the Germ. ratz, or ratte, a rat, as 
- the most natural etymon. The Sax. word 
‘is pet. The low Latin ratus for a rat is 
cited by Menage. See Menage in V.Rar. 
We have ratten, or ratton, in the north 
of England, for this animal.] An animal 
ofthe mouse kind that infests houses and 
ships. 
Our natures do pursue, 

Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. 
Shakspeare. 

Make you ready your stiff bats and clubs, 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. 

Shakspeare. 

I have seen the time, with my long sword I 
would have made you four tall fellows skip like 
rats. Shakspegre. 

Thus horses will knable at walls, and rats will 
gnaw iron. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

If in despair he goes out of the way like a rat 
with a dose of arsenick, why he dies nobly. 


Dennis. 

To smell a Rat. To be put on the watch 

by suspicion as the cat by the scent of a 
Tat ; to suspect danger. 

Quoth Hudibras, I smell a rat ; 

Ralpho, thou dost prevaricate. Hudibras. 
‘Ra‘raste. adj. [from rate.] Set at a cer- 
tain value. 

The Danes brought in a reckoning of money by 
ores, per oras; I collect out of the abby book of 
Burton, that twenty orz were ratable to two marks 
of silver, Camden, Rem. 

 Ra‘tasty. adv. Proportionably. 

Many times there is no proportion of shot and 
powder allowed ratably by that quantity of the 
___ great ordnance. Ralegh. 
Rarari'a.f n.s. A liquor prepared from 

the kernels of apricots and spirits. 

Bailey. 

The red ratafia does your ladyship mean, or the 
cherry-brandy ? Congreve. 

Rara’n.} x. s. An Indian cane. Dict. The 
word is somewhere used by Sir T. Her- 
bert, in his Travels. 

Ratcn. n. 8. In clockwork, a sort of wheel 
which serves to lift up the detents every 


RAT 


hour, and thereby make the clock 
strike. Bailey. 
RATE. x. s. [ratus, Lat. rate, old Fr.] 
1. Price fixed on any thing. 

How many things do we value, because they 
come at dear rates from Japan and China, which, 
if they were our own manufacture, common to be 
had, and for a little money, would be neglected ! 

Locke. 

T’ll not betray the glory of my name, 

Nis not for me, who have preserv’d a state, 
To buy an empire at so base a rate. Dryden. 

The price of land has never changed, in the se- 
veral changes have been made in the rate of in- 
terest by law 3 nor now that the rate of interest is 
by law the same, is the price of land every where 
the same, Locke. 

2. Allowance settled. 

His allowance was a continual allowance, a daily 
rate for every day. 2 Kings, xxv. 30. 

They obliged themselves to remit, after the rate 
of twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling per 
annum, divided into so many monthly payments. 

Addison. 
3. Degree; comparative height or value. 

T am a spirit of no common rate ; 

The summer still doth tend upon my state. Shaks. 

In this did his holiness and godliness appear 
above the rate and pitch of other men’s, in that he 
was so infinitely merciful. Calamy, Serm. 

To which relation whatsoever is done agreeably, 
is morally and essentially good ; and whatsoever is 
done otherwise, is at the same rate morally evil. 

South. 
4. Quantity assignable. 

In goodly form comes on the enemy ; 

And by the ground they hide I judge their number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thousand, Shaks. 
5. Principle on which value is set. 

Heretofore the rate and standard of wit was 
very different from what it is now-a-days: no man 
was then accounted a wit for speaking such things 
as deserved to have the tongue cut out, 

South, Serm. 

A virtuous heathen is, at this rate; as happy as 
a virtuous christian, Atterbury. 

6. Manner of doing any thing; degree to 
which any thing is done. 
I have disabled mine estate, 
By shewing something a more swelling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridged 
From such a noble rate. — Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 

Many of the horse could not march at that rate, 
nor come up soon enough. Clarendon. 

Tom hinting his dislike of some trifle his mis- 
tress had said, she asked him how he would talk to 
her after marriage, if he talked at this rate before. 

Addison. 
7. Tax imposed by the parish. 

They paid the church and parish rate, 
And took, but read not the receipt. 

To Ratz.f v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To value at a certain price. 

I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins; I was a gentleman 5 
And yet, dear lady, 

Rating myself as nothing, you shall see 
How much I was a braggart. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

We may there be instructed, how to name and 
rate all goods, by those that will concentre into 
felicity. Boyle. 

You seem not high enough your joys to rate, 
You stand indebted a vast sum to fate, 

And should large thanks for the great blessing pay. 
Dryden. 

2. [Reita, Icelandick; reta, Goth. rata, 
Sueth. This sense of the word is very 
old in our language. “ He shall be rated 
for his studying.” Chaucer.] To chide 


hastily and vehemently. 


Prior. 
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Go rate thy minions, proud insulting boy : 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy sovereign ? Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

An old lord of the council rated me the other 
day in the street about you, sir. Shaks. Hen. IV, 

What is all that a man enjoys, froma year’s con- 
verse, comparable to what he feels for one hour, 
when his conscience shall take him aside and rate 
him by himself? South. 

To Rats. v.n. To make an estimate. 

In rating, when things are thus little and frivo- 
lous, we must not judge by our own pride and pas- 
sions, which count nothing little, but aggrandize 
every affront or injury that is done to ourselves. 

Kettlewell. 
Ra‘ter.* n. s. [from To rate.]| One who 


makes an estimate. 

The wise rater of things, as they weigh in the 
sanctuary’s balance, and reason’s, will obey the 
powers over him. 

Whitlock, Mann. of the Eng. (1654,) p. 11. 
Ratu. n.s. A hill. I know not whence 
derived. 

There is a great use among the Irish, to make 
great assemblies upon a rath or hill, there to parly 
about matters and wrongs between townships or 
private persons. Spenser on Ireland. 

RATH.7F adj. [pas, hpxd, Saxon, quick. 
The comparative rather, and superlative 
rathest are found in our old language ; 
rathizo, facilius, Goth.] Early; soon; 
coming before the usual time. 

This is he that I seyde of, Aftir me is comun a 
man which was made before me, for he was rather 
than I. Wicliffe, St. John, 1. 

And commonliche in every nede 
The werste speche is rathest herde, 

And leyed till it be answerde. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B. 3. 

The rather lambs bene starved with cold. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. Feb. 

Rather lambs [are those] that be ewed early in 
the beginning of the yeare. 

E. K. on Spenser's Shep. Cal. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine. 

Mitton, Lycidas. 

Ratu.* adv. [padS, Sax.] Soon; betimes ; 
early. 

What aileth you so rathe for to arise ? 

Chaucer, Shipm. Tale. 

Thus is my summer worn away and wasted, 
Thus is my harvest hasten’d all-to rathe. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. Dec. 

Rath ripe are some, and some of later kind, 
Of golden some, and some of purple rind. 

May, Virgil. 

Those rath ripe wits prevent their own perfec- 
tion; and, after a vain wonder of their haste, end 
either in shame or obscurity. Bp. Hall, Quo Vadis ? 

Ra‘ruer.f adv. [this is a comparative from 
rath ; padop, Saxon; now out of use. 
See the adjective. One may still say, 
by the same form of speaking, I will 
sooner do this than that; that is, I like 
better to do this.] 

1. More willingly ; with better liking. 

Almighty God desireth not the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he should turn from his wickedness 
and live. Common Prayer. 

2. Preferably to the other ; with better 
reason. 

Tis rather to be thought, that an heir had no 
such right by divine institution, than that God 
should give such a right, but yet leaye it undeter- 
minate who such heir is. _ Locke. 

3. In a greater degree than otherwise. 

He sought through the world, but sought in yain, 

And nowhere finding, rather fear’d her slain. 


Dryden. 
4, More properly. 
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This is an art, 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
5. Especially. 

You are come to me in a happy time, 

The rather for I have some sport in hand. Shaks. 

6. To have Raruer. [this is, I think, a 
barbarous expression, of late intrusion 
into our language, for which it is better 
to say will rather.] To desire in prefer- 
ence, 

’Tis with reluctancy he is provoked by our im- 
penitence to apply the discipline of severity ; he 
had rather mankind should adore him as their 
patron and benefactor. Rogers. 

RatiFica’Tion. 2. s. (ratification, Fr. from 
ratify.| The act of ratifying; confirm- 
ation. 

Ra‘tirter. n. s. [from ratify.| The person 
or thing that ratifies. 

They cry, ‘* Choose we Laertes for our king :” 
The ratifiers and props of every word, 

Caps, hands, and tongues applaud it to the clouds. 
Shakspeare. 

To RA’TIFY.} »v. a. [ratifier, Fr. Cot- 
grave; ratum facio, Lat.] To confirm ; 
to settle; to establish. 

The church being a body which dieth not, hath 
always power, as occasion requireth, no less to 
ordain that which never was, than to ratify what 
hath been before. Hooker. 

By the help of these, with Him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights. Skaks. 

We have ratified unto them the borders of Judea. 

y 1 Mace. 

God ratified their prayers by the judgement 
brought down upon the head of him whom they 
prayed against. South. 

Tell me, my friend, from whence had’st thou the 

skill, 
So nicely to distinguish good from ill ? 
And what thou art to follow, what to fly, 
This to condemn, and that to ratify? | Dryden. 

Ra‘tina.* n.s. [from To rate.] Chiding ; 
scolding. 

If words are sometimes to be used, they ought 
to be grave, kind, and sober, representing the ill 
or unbecomingness of the faults, rather than a 
hasty rating of the child for it. Locke. 


RA TIO.} n.s. [{Latin.] The relation 
which one thing has to another of the 
same kind, in respect to magnitude or 
quantity ; rule of proportion. 

* Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane 
of incidence, the sine of the angle of incidence of 
every ray, considered apart, shall have to the sine 
of the angle of refraction a constant ratio. 

Cheyne, Phil. Principles. 

To RATIO’CINATE.} v. 2. [ratiocinor, 
Lat.] To reason; to argue. 

Scholars, and such as love to ratiocinate, will 
have more and better matter to exercise their wits 
upon. Sir W. Petty, Adv. to Hartlib, (1648,) p. 22. 

RATIOCINA TION.T 2. 8. [ratiocination, Fr. 
Cotgrave ; ratiocinatio, Lat.] The act 
of reasoning; the act of deducing con- 
sequences from premises. 

In simple terms, expressing the open notions 
of things, which the second act of reason com- 
poundeth into propositions, and the last into syllo- 
gisms and forms of ratiocination. Brown. 

Neither is this any private collection, or parti- 
cular ratiocination, but the publick and universal 
reason of the world. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1. 

The discerning of that connexion or dependence 
which there is betwixt several propositions, whereby 
we are enabled to infer one proposition from an- 
other, which is called ratiocination or discourse. 

Wilkins. 
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Can any kind of ratiocination allow Christ all 
the marks of the Messiah, and yet deny him to be 
the Messiah ? South. 

Such an inscription would be self-evident with- 
out any ratiocination or study, and could not fail 
constantly to exert its energy in their minds. 

Bentley. 

Ratio’cInATIvE. adj. [from ratiocinate. 

Argumentative ; advancing by process 
of discourse. 

Some consecutions are so intimately and evi- 
dently connexed to, or found in the premises, that 
the conclusion is attained quasi per saltum, and 
without any thing of ratiocinative process, eyen 
as the eye sees his object immediately, and without 
any previous discourse. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 


RATION. n. s. (French.] A certain 
allowance, or share, of provisions. 

They would not wantonly call on those phan- 
toms to tell, by what English acts of parliament 
forced upon two reluctant kings, the lands of their 
country were put up to a mean and scandalous 
auction in every goldsmith’s shop in London ; or 
chopped to pieces, and cut into rations, to pay the 
mercenary soldier of a regicide usurper. 

Burke, Lett. to R. Burke, Esq. 
RA‘TIONAL.+ adj. (rational, Fr. Cot- 
grave ; rationalis, Lat.) ; 
1. Having the power of reasoning. 

God decreed to create man after his own image, 
a free and rational agent. Hammond. 

As that which hath a fitness to promote the 
welfare of man, considered as a sensitive being, is 
stiled natural good; so that which hath a fitness 
to promote the welfare of man, asa rational, volun- 
tary, and free agent, is stiled moral good ; and the 
contrary to it moral evil. Wilkins. 

If it is our glory and happiness to have a rational 
nature, that is endued with wisdom and reason, 
that is capable of imitating the divine nature ; then 
it must be our glory and happiness to improve 
our reason and wisdom, to act up to the excellency 
of our rational nature, and to imitate God in all 
our actions, to the utmost of our power. Law. 

2. Agreeable to reason. 

What higher in her society thou find’st 
Attractive, humane, rational, love still. 

Milton, P.L. 

When the conclusion is deduced from the uner- 
ring dictates of our faculties, we say the inference 
is rational. Glanville, Scepsis. 

If your arguments be rational, offer them in 
as moving a manner as the nature of the subject 
will admit; but beware of letting the pathetick 
part swallow up the rational. Swift. 

3. Wise ; judicious: as, a rational man. 


Ra’rIoNAL.* n.s. A rational being. 

He, the great Father, kindled at one flame 

The world of rationals. Young, Night Th. 4. 
Rationa‘Le.f n.s. [from ratio, Lat.] A 
detail with reasons. 

Ts it any breach of the rationale of grammar ? 

Blackwall, Sacr. Class. i. 15. 
Holding out, as it were, to view a rationale of 
the universe. Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Conv. 1. 
Ra‘tronaist. x. s. [from rational.] One 
who proceeds in his disquisitions and 
practice wholly upon reason. 

He often used this comparison ; the empirical 
philosophers are like to pismires; they only lay 
up and use their store: the rationalists are like 
to spiders; they spin all out of their own bowels: 
but give me a philosopher, who, like the bee, hath 
a middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but di- 
gestin gthat which is gathered by his own virtue. 

‘ Bacon. 
Rariona‘iiry. n. s. [from rational.] 
1. The power of reasoning. 

When God has made rationality the common 
portion of mankind, how came it to be thy in- 
closure ? Gov. of the Tongue. 
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2. Reasonableness. : 

In human occurrences, there have been many 
well directed intentions, whose rationalities will 
never bear a rigid examination. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Ra’TIONALLY. adv. [from rational.] Rea- 
sonably ; with reason. 

Upon the proposal of an agreeable object, it 
may rationally be conjectured, that a man’s choice 
will rather incline him to accept than to refuse it. 

South. 
Ra‘ TIONALNESS, n.s. [from rational.) The 
state of being rational. 


RA’TSBANE. n. s. [ra¢ and bane.] Poison 
for rats ; arsenick. 

He would throw ratsbane up and down a house, 
where children might come at it. L Estrange. 

When murder’s out, what vice can we advance ? 
Unless the new-found poisoning trick of France; 
And when their art of ratsbane we have got, 

By way of thanks, we’ll send ’em o’er our plot. 
Dryden. 

I can hardly believe the relation of his being 
poisoned ; but sack might do it, though ratsbane 
would not. Swift to Pope. 

RaA‘TsBANED.* adj. Poisoned by ratsbane. 

Like ratsban’d rats. 

Junius, Sin Stigm. (1639,) p. 269. 

Ratrwen. n.s. A kind of stuff. - 

We'll rig in Meath-street Egypt’s haughty 

queen, 
And Anthony shall court her in raticen. Swift. 

To RATTLE. ». x. [ratelen, Dutch.] 

1. To make a quick sharp noise with fre- 
quent repetitions and collisions of bodies 
not very sonorous : when bodies are so- 
norous, it is called jingling. 

The quiver ratéleth against him, Job, xxxix. 23, 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell ; 
He fagoted his notions as they fell, 

And if they rhym’d and ratéled, all was well. 
Dryden. 

There she assembles all her blackest storms, 

And the rude hail in rattling tempest forms. 
Addison. 

2. To speak eagerly and noisily. 

With jealous eyes at distance she had seen 
Whispering with Jove the silver-footed queen ; 
Then, impotent of tongue, her silence broke, 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone she spoke. Dryden. 

He is a man of pleasure, and a free thinker ; 
he is an assertor of liberty and property ; he rattles 
it out against popery. Swift. 

To Ra‘TTLE. v. a. ; 

1. To move any thing so as to make a 
rattle or noise. 

Her chains she rattles, and her whip she shakes, 

: Dryden. 

2. To stun with a noise; to drive with a 
noise. 

Sound but another, and another shall, 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin’s ear, 
And mock the deep-mouth’d thunder. Shakspeare. 

He should be well enough able to scatter the 
Trish as a flight of birds, and ratéle away this swarm 
of bees with their king. Bacon, Hen. VIE. 


3. To scold; to rail at with clamour. 
Hearing A2sop had been beforehand, he sent 
for him in a rage, and ratiled him with a thousand 
traitors and villains for robbing his house, 
L, Estrange. 
She that would sometimes rattle off her servants 
sharply, now if she saw them drunk, never took 
notice. Arbuthnot. 
Ra‘ttLeE. n.s. [from the verb.] 


1. A quick noise nimbly repeated. 
T’ll hold ten pound my dream is out ; 
Id tell it to you but for the rattle 
Of those confounded drums. 


2. Empty and loud talk, 


RA U 


All this ado about the golden age, is but an 


empty ratile and frivolous conceit, 4 
Hakewill on Providence. 
8, An instrument, which agitated makes a 
clattering noise. 
The rattles of Isis and the cymbals of Brasilea 
nearly enough resemble each other. 3 
Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 
Opinions are the ratiles of immature intellects, 
but the advanced reasons have outgrown them. 
Glanville, Scepsis. 
They want no rattles for their forward mood, 
Wor nurse to reconcile them to their food. Dryden. 
Farewell then verse, and love, and ev’ry toy, 
The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy ; 
What right, what true, what fit we justly call, 
Let this be all my care; for this is all. Pope. 


4. A plant. [crista galli, Lat.] An herb 
resembling a cock’s comb ; louse-wort. 


RAN 


Of all the parrots the arras are the largest ; their 
voice is harsh; they seem to articulate only the 
sound ara, and with a raucous thick tone which is 
grating to the ear. Tr. of Buffon’s Hist. of Birds. 

To RAVE. v. n. [reven, Dutch; réver, 


French 


1. To be aaious ; to talk irrationally. 


Men who thus rave,we may conclude their brains 
are turned, and one may as well read lectures 
at Bedlam as treat with such. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

It soon infecteth the whole member, and is ac- 
companied with watching and raving. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

Her grief has wrought her into frenzy, ; 
The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoberent, wild; her words disjointed : 
Sometimes she raves for musick, light and air ; 
Nor air, nor light, nor musick calm her pains. 

Smuth. 


i ED. adj. attle and head. } ; : 
A TILEHEAD oj tr and head. | 2. To burst out into furious exclamations 


Giddy ; not steady. 
Ra‘rrresnake. z.s. A kind of serpent. 
The rattlesnake is so called, from the rattle at 
the end of his tail. Grew, Mus. 
She loses her being at the very sight of him, 
and drops plump into his arms, like a charmed 
bird into the mouth of a rattlesnake. 
Moore’s Foundling. 
RATTLESNAKE Root. n. s. 
Rattlesnake root, called also seneka, 


belongs to a plant, a native of Virginia; | 3. 


the Indians use it as a certain remedy 
against the bite of a rattlesnake. Hill. 
Ra‘rriine.* n. s. [from rattle.] Noise 
produced by the wheels of a carriage in 
swift motion ; any repeated noise. 
fhe noise of a whip, and the noise of the rattling 
of the wheels, and of the prancing horses. 
Nah. iii. 2. 
They had, to affright the enemy’s horses, big 
rattles covered with parchment and small stones 
within ; but the rattling of shot might have done 
better service. Hayward. 


To RA‘VAGE. »v. a. [ravager, Fr.] To 
lay waste ; to sack; to ransack ; to spoil ; 
to pillage; to plunder. 

Already Cesar 
Has ravaged more than half the globe, and sees 
Mankind grown thin by his destructive sword. 
Addison. 

His blasts obey, and quit the howling hill, 

The shatter’d forest, and the ravag’d vale. 
Thomson. 

Ra‘vace. n. s. [ravage, Fr. from the verb.] 
Spoil; ruin; waste. 

Some cruel pleasure will from thence arise, 
To view the mighty ravage of your eyes. Dryden. 
Would one think ’twere possible for love 

To make such ravage in a noble soul? Addison. 

Those savages were not then, what civilized 
mankind is now; but without mutual society, 
without arms of offence, without houses or forti- 
fications, an obvious and exposed prey to the 

ravage of deyouring beasts. Bentley. 

Ra’vacer. n.s. [from ravage.) Plunderer ; 
spoiler. 

When that mighty empire was overthrown by 
the northern people, vast sums of money were 
buried to escape the plundering of the conquerors ; 
and what remained was carried off by those ra- 
wagers. Swift, Miscell. 

RAUCITY. x. s. [raucus, Lat.] Hoarse- 
ness; loud rough noise. 

Inequality not stayed upon, but passing, is 
rather an increase of sweetness ; as in the purling 
of a wreathed string, and the raucity of a trumpet. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Ravcous.* adj. [raucus, Lat.] Hoarse ; 

harsh, 


as if mad. 

Shall these wild distempers of thy mind, 

This tempest of thy tongue, thus rave, and find 
No opposition ? Sandys, Paraphr. on Job. 
Wonder at my patience: 

Have I not cause to rave, and beat my breast, 
‘Yo rend my heart with grief, and run distracted ? 
Addison. 
Revenge, revenge, thus raving through the streets, 
I'll ery for vengeance. Southern, Spartan Dame. 
To be unreasonably fond: with upon 
before the object of fondness. A collo- 
quial and improper sense. 

Another partiality is a fantastical and wild attri- 
buting all knowledge to the ancients or the mo- 
derns: this raving upon antiquity, in matter of 
poetry, Horace has wittily exposed in one of his 
satires. Locke. 


To RA‘VEL.F v. a. [ravelen, Dutch, to 
entangle. ] 

1. To entangle; to entwist one with an- 
other; to make intricate ; to involve ; to 


perplex. 
If then such praise the Macedonian got, 
For having rudely cut the Gordian knot ; 
What glory’s due to him that could divide 
Such ravell’d interests, has the knot unty’d, 
And without stroke so smooth a passage made, 
Where craft and malice such obstructions laid ? 
Waller. 
Dust, ravell’d in the air, will fly 
Up high ; . 
Mingled with water, ’twill retire 
Into the mire. 
J. Hall, Poems, (1646,) p- 100. 
2. To unweave; to unknit: as, to ravel out 
a twist or piece of knit work. 

Let him fora pair of reechy kisses, 

Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers, 
Make you to raved all this matter out. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Sleep that knits up the ravel’d sleeve of care. 

Shakspeare. 
3. To hurry over in confusion. This seems 
to be the meaning in Digby. 

They but ravel it over loosely, and pitch upon 
disputing against particular conclusions, that, at 
the first encounter of them single, seem harsh to 
them. Dighy. 

To RA‘’VEL.} v. 2. 


1. To fall into perplexity or confusion. 
As you unwind her love from him, 
Lest it should ravel, and be good to none, 
You must provide to bottom it on me. Shakspeare. 
By their own perplexities involv’d, 
They ravel more, still less resolv’d, 
But never find self-satisfying solution. 
Milton, S. A. 
2. To work in perplexity ; to busy himself 


with intricacies. 


RAV 


It will be needless to ravel far into the records 
of elder times ; every man’s memory will suggest 
many pertinent instances. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

The humour of ravelling into all these mystical 
or intangled matters, mingling with the interest 
and passions of princes and of parties, and there- 
by heightened and inflamed, produced infinite dis- 
putes. Temple. 


3. To be unwoven. 


The contexture of this discourse will perhaps be 
the less subject to ravel out, if Them it with the 
speech of our learned and pious annotator. 

Spencer on Prod. (1665,) p. 202. 


RA VELIN. n. s. [French.] In fortifica- 


tion, a work that consists of two faces, 
that make a salient angle, commonly 
called half moon by the soldiers: it is 
raised before the courtines or counter- 
scarps. Dict. 


RA’VEN.F zx. s. [hpegn, Saxon; probably 


from peapian, to plunder.] A large 

black fowl, said to be remarkably vora- 

cious, and whose cry is pretended to be 

ominous. 
The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Come thou day in night, 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 

Whiter than snow upon a raven’s back. Shaks. 
I have seen a perfectly white raven, as to bill as 

well as feathers, Boyle on Colours. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’ caterers, 

and bring him food. King Charles. 
On several parts a several praise bestows, 

The ruby lips, and well-proportion’d nose, 

The snowy skin, the raven glossy hair, 

The dimpled cheek. Dryden, Cym. and Ipl. 
The raven once in snowy plumes was drest, 

White as the whitest dove’s unsully’d breast ; 

His tongue, his prating tongue had chang’d him 

quite 

To sooty blackness from the purest white, Addisor. 
Hence Gildon rails, that raven of the pit, 

Who thrives upon the carcasses of wit. 7OUNE» 


To Ra'veN.7 v. a. [pearian, Saxon, to rob. 
See To REAVE.] 
1. To obtain by violence; to reave. 


The sea hath ravened from that shire that whole 
country of Lionesse. Hakewill on Providence, p. 32. 
2. To devour with great eagerness and 
rapacity. 
Thriftless ambition! that will raven up 
Thine own life’s means. Shakspeare. 
Our natures do pursue, 
Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 
A thirsty evil; and when we drink we die. Shaks. 
The cloyed will, 
(That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 
That tub both fill’d and running,) ravening tirst 
The lamb, longs after for the garbage. 
Shakspeare, Cyn. 
There is a conspiracy of the prophets, like a roar- 
ing lion ravening the prey. sek, XX, 25. 
To Ra‘vEN. v. n. To prey with rapacity. 
Benjamin shall raven as a wolf; in the morn- 
ing he shall devour the prey, and at night he shall 
divide the spoil. Gen. xl. 27. 
They gaped upon me with their mouths, as a 
ravening and a roaring lion. Psalm xxii. 13. 
The more they fed, they raven’d still for more, 
They drain’d from Dan, and left Beersheba poor ; 
But when some lay preferment fell by chance, 
The gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryd- 
Convulsions rack man’s nerves and cares his 
breast, 
His flying life is chas’d by ravening pains 
Through all his doubles in the winding veins, 
Blackmore. 
Ra‘vener.* n. s. [from raven.] One that 


RAV 


plunders; one that devours the prey 
with great eagerness and rapacity. 

Oh ravener, lo here they preye. 

Gower, Conf. Am. B. 5. 

A dyscrete and juste ruler much profyteth a 
lande, where a covetouse ravenour destroyeth it 
againe. Bale, Pref. to Leland. 

This ravener them bereft. 

Song in Harington’s Br. View of the Ch. p. 57. 
Ra‘vEnine.* 7. s. [from raven.]  Vio- 
lence; propensity to plunder. 

Ye Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup 
and platter ; but your inward part is full of raven- 
ing and wickedness. St. Luke, xi. 39. 

He wears the vizor of a man, yet retains his 
fierceness, currishness, and ravening. 

Overbury, Charact. 
Ra‘venous.f adj. [from raven; Fr. ravin- 
eux.] Furiously voracious; hungry to 
rage. 
Thy desires 
Are wolfish, bloody, starv’d and ravenous. Shaks. 

I will give thee unto the ravenous birds of every 

sort, and to the beasts of the field, to be devoured, 

Mzek. XXXiIx. 4, 
As when a flock ; 

OF ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 

Against the day of battle, to a field 

Where armies lie encamp’d, come flying, lur’d 

With scent of living carcasses, Milton, P. L. 

What! the kind Ismena, 
That nurs’d me, watch’d my sickness! oh she 
watch’d me, 

As ravenous vultures watch the dying lion. Sith. 
Ra‘venousty.f adv. [from ravenous.] With 

raging voracity. 

She had a restless ambition, lived at a vast ex- 
pence, and was ravenously covetous, 

Burnet, Hist. of his own Time, an. 1667. 

The revenues, which the piety of our ancestors 
had established for the maintenance of our spirit- 
ual fathers, were ravenously seized on by sacrilegi- 
ous lay-men, and alienated to support the usurp- 
ation. Nelson, Life of Bp. Bull, p. 28. 

RA’VENOUSNESS. n. s. [from ravenous. ] 
Rage for prey; furious voracity. 

The ravenousness of a lion or bear are natural to 

them; yet their mission upon an extraordinary oc- 


casion may be an actus imperatus of divine provi- 
dence. Hale. 


Ra’ver.* n. s. [from To rave.] One who 
raves. Sherwood. 


Ravueut. the old pret. and part. pass. of 
reach. Snatched; reached; attained. 
His tail was stretched out in wonderous length, 
That to the house of heavenly gods it raught, 
And with extorted power and borrow’d strength, 
The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. 
Spenser, F’. Q. 
In like delights of bloody game, 
He trained was till riper years he raught, 
And there abode whilst any: beast of name 
Walk’d in that forest. Spenser, I’. Q. 
This staff of honour raught, there let it stand, 
Where best it fits to be, in Henry’s hand. Shaks. 
The hand of death has raught him. Shaks, 
Grittus, furiously running in upon Schenden, 
yiolently rawght from his head his rich cap of sables, 
and with his horsemen took him. 
Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
Ra‘vin. x. s. [from raven: this were better 
written raven. | x 
1. Prey; food gotten by violence. 
The lion strangled for his lionesses, and filled 
his holes with prey, and his dens with ravin. 
Nah. ii. 12. 
To me, who with eternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradise, or heaven ; 
There best, where most with ravin I may meet. 
Milton, P. L. 
2, Rapine ; rapaciousness. 


RAV 


They might not lie in a condition exposed to 
the ravin of any vermin that may find them, being 
unable to escape. Ray on the Creation. 


Ra‘vin.* adj. Ravenous. Obsolete. ° 
Better ’twere, 
I met the ravin lion when be roar’d 
With sharp constraint of hunger. Shaks. Alls Well. 


RAVINE.* n. s. [French.] <A great 
flood; “a ravine or inundation of water, 
which overwhelmeth all things that come 
in its way.” Cotgrave. The word is 
therefore old in our language, though 
formerly perhaps scarcely used. In 
modern times, it has been employed as 
a term, in field fortification, for a deep 
hollow usually formed by a flood; and 
also for any hollow pass. 

Ra‘vine.* n. s. [from rave.] Furious ex- 
clamation. 

Our ravings and complaints are but like arrows 
shot up into the air, at no mark, and so to no pur- 
pose. Temple. 

He was not only without ravings, but had a 
clearness in his thoughts. Burnet, Life of Rochester. 

He swore he could not leave me, 
With ten thousand ravings. Rowe, Royal Convert. 

Ra’vinety. adv. [from rave.] With 
phrensy ; with distraction. 

In this depth of muses and divers sorts of dis- 
courses, would she ravingly have remained. Sidney. 


To RA‘VISH.} v. a. [ravir, Fr. raffen, 
rauben, Teut. to plunder ; rapere, Lat. ] 
1. To constuprate by force; to deflour by 
violence. 
They ravished the women and maids. Lam. v.11. 
They cut thy sister’s tongue, and ravish’d her. 
Shakspeare. 
2. To take away by violence. 
The evil spirit cometh, and ravyschith that. 
Wicliffe, St. Matt, xiii. 
These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my 
chin, 
Will quicken and accuse thee. 
Their vow is made 
To ransack Troy, within those strong immures 
The ravish’d Helen sleeps, Shaks. Tr. and Cress. 
The first of these expeditions invasive was 
achieved with great felicity ; ravished a strong and 
famous port in the lap and bosom of their high 
countries; brought them to such despair, as they 
fired themselves and their Indian fleet, &c. 
Bacon, Speech in Parl. 39 Eliz. 
I owe myself the care, 
My fame and injur’d honour to repair ; 
From thy own tent, proud man, in thy despite, 
This hand shall ravish thy pretended right. 
Dryden. 
3. To delight to rapture ; to transport. 
Thou hast ravished my heart. Cant. iv. 9. 
Be thou ravished always with her love. 
Prov. v. 19. 
RA‘VISHER. n. s. [ravisseur, Fr. from ra- 
vish. | 
1. He that embraces a woman by violence. 
They are cruel and bloody, common ravishers 
of women, and murtherers of children. 
Spenser on Ireland. 
A ravisher must repair the temporal detriment 
to the maid, and give her a dowry, or marry her 
if she desire it. Bp. Taylor. 
Turn hence those pointed glories of your eyes! 
For if more charms beneath those circles rise, 
So weak my virtue, they so strong appear, 
I shall turn ravishér to keep you here. Dryden. 
2. One who takes any thing by violence. 
Shall the ravisher display your hair, 
While the fops envy, and the ladies stare? Pope. 
Ra‘visuine.* n.s. [from ravish.] Rap- 


ture ; transport. 


Shaks. K. Lear. 
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A man that hath not experienced the content- 
ments of innocent piety, the sweetnesses that bedew 
the soul by the influences of the Spirit, and the 
ravishings that sometimes from above do shoot 
abroad in the inner man, will hardly believe there 
are such oblectations that can be hid in godliness, 

Feltham, Res, li. 66. 
Ra’vIsHINGLy. adv. [from ravishing.] To 
extremity of pleasure. 

As all the housewiferies of deities are 


To heare a voice, so ravishingly fair. Chapman. 


Ra‘vIsHMENT. 2. s. [ravissement, Fr. from 
ravish. | 
1. Violation ; forcible constupration. 

Of his several ravishments, betrayings, and steal- 
ing away of men’s wives, came in all those ancient 
fables of his transformations, and all that rabble of 
Grecian forgeries. Raliegh. 

Tell them ancient stories of the ravishment of 
chaste maidens, Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

I told them I was one of their knight-errants 
that delivered them from ravishment. Dryden. 

2. Transport; rapture; ecstasy ; pleasing 
violence on the mind. 
All things joy, with ravishment 
Attracted by thy beauty, still to gaze. | 
Milton, P. Le 

Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould | 

Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Milton, Comus. 

What a ravishment was that, when haying found 
out the way to measure Hiero’s crown, he leaped 
out of the bath, and, as if he were suddenly pos- 
sest, ran naked up and down! Wilkins, Dedalus. 


To Rauncu.* See To WRENCH. 


To Raut.* v.n. To bellow; to roar. See 
To Rout, or Rowr. | 


RAW.+ adj. {hpeap, Saxon; raa, Danish; 
rouw, Dutch. ] 


1. Not subdued by the fire. 
Full of great lumps of flesh, and gobbets raw, 
Spenser. 
2. Not covered with the skin. 
All aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s saw ; 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
And Marion’s nose looks red and raw. Shakspeare. 
If there be quick raw flesh in the risings, it is 
an old leprosy. Lev, xiii. 10, 
3. Sore. 
This her knight was feeble and too faint, 
And all his sinews waxen weak and raw 


Through long imprisonment. Spenser. 


4, Immature ; unripe, not concocted. 


5. Unseasoned; unripe in skill. 

Some people, very raw and ignorant, are very 
unworthily and unfitly nominated to places, when 
men of desert are held back and unpreferred, 

Ralegh, Ess. 

People, while young and raw, and soft natured, 
are apt to think it an easy thing to gain love, and 
reckon their own friendship a sure price of another 
man’s; but when experience shall have once opened 
their eyes, they will tind that a friend is the gift of 
God. Souths 

Sails were spread to every wind that blew, 
Raw were the sailors, and the depths were new. — 

Dryden. 


Well I knew, 
What perils youthful ardour wouid pursue, 
Young as/thou wert to dangers, raw to war. » 
Dryden. 
This seems to be the meaning. 
I have in my mind : 
A thousand raw tricks of these bragging jacks, 
Shakspeare 
7. Bleak ; chill; cold with damp. ae 
They carried always with them that weed, as 
their house, their bed, and their garment; and 
coming lastly into Ireland, they found there more 


6. New. 


__ Were shronke into his jawes. 


- They had such courage. 


RAY 


special use thereof, by reason of the raw cold 
- climate. Spenser on Ireland. 
Youthful still in your doublet and hose, this 
- yaw rheumatick day. Shaks. M. W. of Windsor. 
Once upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his shores. Shaks. 
g. Not decocted. 
Distilled waters will last longer that raw waters. 
: Bacon. 
9. Not spun or twisted: as, raw silk. 
10. Not adulterated or mixed: as, raw 
_ spirits. 
11. Bare of flesh. 
His wonted chearefull hew 
Gan fade, and lively spirits deaded quight ; 
His cheeke-bones raw, and eye-pits hollow grew. 
Spenser, F. Q. iv. xii. 20. 


-Ra’wsone.f ) adj. [raw and done.) Having 


RA’ WBONED. bones scarcely covered 


with flesh. 


His rawbone cheeks, through penurie and pine, 


Spenser, F. Q. i. ix. 25. 
Lean raw-bon’d rascals! who would e’er suppose 
Shaks. Hen. VI. 
* The wolf was content to barter away a rawbon’d 
carcase for a smooth and fat one. LT? Estrange. 
Ra wHeap. n. s. [raw and head.| The 
name of a spectre mentioned to fright 
children. 

Hence draw thy theme, and to the stage permit 
Rawhead and bloody bones, and hands and feet, 
Ragousts for Tereus or Thyestes drest. Dryden. 

Servants awe children, and keep them in sub- 

jection, by telling them of rawhead and bloody 
bones, Locke. 
Ra‘wisu.* adj. [from raw. See the seventh 
sense of Raw.] Cold with damp. 
The rawish dank of clumsy winter. 
: Marston, Ant. Rev. Prol. 
Ra wiv. adv. [from raw. | 
1. Ina raw manner. Sherwood. 
2. Unskilfully ; without experience. 


3. Without care; without provision. 

Some crying for a surgeon; some upon their 
wives left poor behind them; some upon the debts 
they owe; some upon their children rawly left. 

Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
Ra’wnzss. n. s. [from raw. | 


‘1, State of being raw. 
Chalk helpeth concoction, so it be out of a deep 
well; for then it cureth the rawness of the water. 


R Bacon. 
2. Unskilfulness. 

Charles V. considering the 7awness of his sea- 
men, established a pilot major for their examin- 
ation. . Hakewiil. 

3. Hasty manner. This seems to be the 
meaning in this obscure passage. 


‘Why in that rawness left he wife and children, 
_ Without leave-taking ? Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


RAY.+ 2.8. [raie, rayon, Fr. radius, La- 


tin.] 
1. A beam of light. 
. These eyes that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. 
Milton, P. L. 
The least light, or part of light, which may be 
* stopt alone, or do or suffer any thing alone, which 
the rest of the light doth not or suffers not, I call 
a ray of light. Newton. 
So through white curtains shot a timorous ray, 
And op’d those eyes that must eclipse the day. 
: Pope. 
2. Any lustre corporeal or intellectual. 
The air sharpen’d his visual ray. Milton, P. L. 
He now observant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm sunset of thy various day. 
VOL. III, 


Popes 
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3. [Raye, Fr. raia, Lat.] A fish. 
Ainsworth. 
4. [Lolium, Lat.] Anherb. Ainsworth. 
5. For array, or order. [Teut. Reye. See 
ARRAY. | 
Then all the people which beheld that day 
Gan shout aloud, that unto heaven it rong ; 
And all the damzels of that towne in ray, 
Came dauncing forth, and joyous carols song. 
Spenser, F.Q. v. xi. 24. 
Yet he, the worthiest captaine ever was, 
Brought all in ray, and fought again anew. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 120. 


6. For array, or dress. 


This is true courtship, and becomes his ray. 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd. 


To Ray.f »v. a. [rayer, Fr. from the 
noun. | 


1. To streak; to mark in long lines: an 


old word, Dr. Johnson observes; but 
two, out of the three examples which 
he cites, belong to the third meaning, 
of which he has taken no notice. Nor 
has he given any other meaning of the 
verb ray than the present: but other 
senses it has. In the present it is old. 
A fether bed 
Rayid with gold. Chaucer's Dream, ver. 252. 
His horse is raied with the yellows. 
Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 


2. To shoot forth. 


One, chief, in gracious dignity enthron’d, 
Shines o’er the rest, the pastoral queen, and rays 
Her smiles, sweet-beaming, on her shepherd king. 

Thomson, Summer. 
3. To foul; to beray. [reza, Su.-Goth. ] 
See To Brray. 
Beside a bubbling fountain she did lay, 
Which she increased with her bleeding heart, 
And the cleane waves with purple gore did ray. 
Spenser, F.Q. 
Ruffled and foully ray’d with filthy soil. 
Spenser, I. Q. 

Fye on all tired jades, on all mad masters, and 
all foul ways! Was ever man so beaten ? was ever 
man so rayed ? was ever man so weary ? 

i Shakspeare, Tam, of the Shrew. 

4, To array. Prompt. Paro. 

Ra‘yiess.* adj. [ray and less.] Dark 
without a ray. 

Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world. 

Young, Night Th. 1. 

RaAze. n.s. [rayz, a root, Spanish.] A 

root of ginger. This is commonly writ- 
ten race, but less properly. 

I haye a gammon of bacon and two razes of 
ginger to be delivered. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 


To RAZE. ». a. [raser, Fr. rasus, Lat. 
See To Rase.] 


1. To overthrow; to ruin; to subvert. 
Will you suffer a temple, how poorly built so- 
ever, but yet a temple of your deity, to be razed ? 
x Sidney. 
He yoketh your rebellious necks, 

Raxeth your cities, and subverts your towns, 
Shakspeare. 
It grieved the tyrant, that so base a town should 
so long hold out, so that he would threaten to raze 
it. Knolles. 
Shed Christian blood, and populous cities raze ; 
Because they’te taught to use some different phrase. 
Waller. 
We touch’d with joy ; 
The royal hand that razed unhappy Troy. Dryden. 
The place would be razed to the ground, and its 
foundations sown with salt. Addison, Spect. 


Razors of a boar. 
Ra‘zoraBe. adj. [from razor.] Fit to 


|Zo REACH.T ». 4. 
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2. To efface. 


Fatal this marriage; cancelling your fame, 
Razing the characters of your renown, Shaks. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raxe out the written troubles of the brain, Shaks. 
He in derision sets 
Upon their tongues a various spirit, to raze 
Quite out their native language: and instead, 
To sow a jangling noise of words. Milton, P.L. 
3. To extirpate. 
T’ll find a day to massacre them all, 
And raze their faction and their family. — Shaks. 


RA’ZOR. n.s. [rasor, Lat.] A knife with 
a thick blade and fine edge, used in 
shaving. 

Zeal, except ordered aright, useth the razor 
with such eagerness, that the life of religion is 
thereby hazarded. Hooker. 

These words are razors to my wounded heart, 

Shakspeare- 

Those thy boisterous locks, not by the sword 

Of noble warriour, so to stain his honour, 
But by the barber’s razor best subdu’d. 
Milton, S. A. 

Razor makers generally clap a small bar of 
Venice steel between two small bars of Flemish 
steel, and weld them together, to strengthen the 
back of the razor. Moxon. 

As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 

So wit is by politeness sharpest set, 
Their want of edge from their offence is seen ; 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. Young. 


A boar’s tusks. 


be shaved. Not in use. 
New-born chins be rough and razorable. Shaks. 
Ra’zorBiLL.* n.s. A web-footed bird, 
common on our sea shores, the alka. 
Ra’ZORFISH. 1. Se 
The sheath or razorfish resembleth in 
length and bigness a man’s finger, 
Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
Ra‘zure. 7.5. [rasure, Fr. rasura, Lat.] 
Act of erasing. 
Oh! your desert speaks loud ; 
It well deserves with characters of brass 
A forted residence, ’gainst the tooth of time 
And rasure of oblivion. Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 
RE is an inseparable particle used by the 
Latins, and from them borrowed by us, 
to denote iteration or backward action; 
as, return, to come back; to revive, to 
live again; repercussion, the act of driv- 
ing back: reciprocation, as to recrimi- 
nate. It is put almost arbitrarily be- 
fore verbs and verbal nouns, so that 
many words so compounded will per- 
haps be found, which it was not neces- 
sary to insert. It sometimes adds little 
to the simple meaning of the word, as 
in rejoice. 
To Reapso'Rrs.¥* v.a. [re and absorb.] 
To swallow up again; to suck up again. 
Lime is a substance whose external characters 
and mode of production are well known. It dif- 
fers from chalk and powdered limestone chiefly 
by the absence of fixed air, which is expelled 
from’ these during their calcination, This air it 
greedily reabsorbs from the atmosphere. 
Kirwan on Manures, p. 12. 
Reacce’ss. 2. s. [re and access.] Visit 


renewed. Rent 
Let pass the quailing and withering of all things 
by the recess, — and their reviving —by the re- 
access of the sun. Hakewill on Prov. p. 71. 
ancient preterite 
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raught. [Goth. rakjan ; Germ. reichen ; 
Sax. peecan. | 
1. To touch with the hand extended. 
Round the tree 
They longing stood, but could not reach. 
Milton, P.L. 
What are riches, empire, pow’r; 
But larger means to gratify the will ; 
The steps by which we climb to rise and reach 
Our wish, and that obtained, down with a scaf- 
folding 
Of scepters, crowns, and thrones: they’ve sery’d 
their end, 
And there like lumber to be left and scorn’d ? 
Congreve. 
2. To arrive at; to attain any thing dis- 
tant ; to strike from a distance. 
The coast so long desir’d 
Thy troops shall reach, but having reach’d, repent. 
Dryden. 
What remains beyond this, we have no more a 


positive notion of, than a mariner has of the depth _ 


of the sea; where, having let down his sounding 
line, he reaches no bottom. Locke. 
It must fall perhaps before this letter reaches 


your hands. Pope. 
3. To strike from a distant place. 
O patron power, thy present aid afford, 
That I may reach the beast! Dryden. 


4, To fetch from some place distant, and 
give. 
He reached me a full cup. 2 Esdr. xiv. 39. 
5. To bring forward from a distant place. 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands ; 
and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my 
side. St. John, xx. 27. 
6. To hold out; to stretch fort. 


These kinds of goodness are so nearly united to 


the things which desire them, that we scarcely per- 

ceive the appetite to stir in reaching forth her 

hand towards them. Hooker. 
7. To attain; to gain; to obtain. 

The best account of the appearances of nature, 
which human penetration can reach, comes short 
of its reality. Cheyne. 

8. To transfer. 
Through such hands 
The knowledge of the gods is reach’d to man. 
Rowe. 
9. To penetrate to. 

Whatever alterations are made in the body, if 

they reach not the mind, there is no perception. 
Locke. 
10. To be adequate to. 

The law reacheth the intention of the promoters, 
and this act fixed the natural price of money. 

: Locke. 

If these examples of grown men reach not the 
case of children, let them examine. 

Locke on Education. 
11. To extend to. 
Thy desire lead 
To no excess that reaches blame. Milton, P.L. 
Her imprecations reach not to the tomb, 
They shut not out society in death. Addison, Cato. 
12. To extend; to spread abroad. 
Trees reach’'d too far their pamper’d boughs, 
Milton, P.L. 
13. To take in the hand. 
Lest he reach of the tree of life, and eat, 
Milton, P.L. 
14. To deceive ; to over-reach. 

The loss might be repaired again; or, if not, 
could not however destroy us, by reaching us in 
our greatest and highest concern. 

South, Serm, ii. 19. 
To REACH. v. 2. 
j. To be extended. 

We hold that the power which the church hath 

lawfully to make laws doth extend into sundry 
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things of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and such other 
matters whereto their opinion is, that the church’s 
authority and power doth not reach. Hooker. 

The new world reaches quite cross the torrid 
zone in one tropick to the other. Boyle. 

When men pursue their thoughts of space, they 
are apt to stop at the confines of body, as if space 
were there at an end too, and reached no farther. 

Locke. 

If I do not ask any thing improper, let me be 
buried by Theodosius; my vow reaches no farther 
than the grave. Addison. 

The influence of the stars reaches to many events, 
which are not in the power of reason. Swift. 

2. To be extended far. 
Great men have reaching hands. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

3. To penetrate. 

He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye 
have slain them in a rage that reacheth up into 
heaven. 2 Chr. xxviii. 

We reach forward into futurity, and bring up 
to our thoughts objects hid in the remotest depths 
of time. Addison. 

4. To make efforts to attain. 

Could a sailor always supply new line, and find 
the plummet sink without stopping, he would be 
in the posture of the mind, reaching after a posi- 
tive idea of infinity. Locke. 

Reacu.f n.s. [from the verb. ] 

1. Act of touching or seizing by exten- 
sion of the hand. 

2. Power of reaching or taking in the 
hand. 

There may be in a man’s reach a book contain- 
ing pictures and discourses, capable to delight and 
instruct him, which yet he may never have the will 
to open. Locke. 

3. Power of attainment or management. 

In actions, within the reach of power in him, a 
man seems as free as it is possible for freedom to 
make him. Locke. 

4, Power ; limit of faculties. 

Our sight may be considered as a more diffu- 
sive kind of touch, that brings into our reach some 
of the most remote parts of the universe. Addison. 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taste, and learning go. 

Pope. 
5. Contrivance ; deep 
thought. 

Drawn. by others, who had deeper reaches than 
themselves to matters which they least intended. 

Hayward. 

Some, under types, have affected obscurity to 
amuse and make themselves admired for profound 
reaches. Howell. 

6. A fetch; an artifice to attain some dis- 
tant advantage. 

The duke of Parma had particular reaches and 
ends of his own underhand, to cross the design. 

Bacon. 
7. Tendency to distant consequences. 
Stain not my speech 
To grosser issues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to suspicion. Shakspeare, Othello. 
8. Extent. 

The confines met of empyrean heaven, 

And of this world: and, on the left hand, hell 
With long reach interpos’d. Milton, P. L. 

9. The straight course of a river between 
any two bendings, or bights, as they are 
called. Chelsea reach is an expression 
well known to those who frequent the 
river Thames. 


Reacuer.* n.s. [from reach.] One who 
fetches from some distant place, and 
gives. ‘ 

He [Prynne] there showed A. W. a place 
where he should sit and write ;—-and spoke to 


artful scheme ; 
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Jennings, the reacher of the records, that he 
should let him have any record. 
Life of A. Wood, p. 205. 
To REACT. v. a. [re and act.] To re- 
turn the impulse or impression. 

The lungs being the chief instrument of sangui- 
fication, and acting strongly upon the chyle te 
bring it to an animal fluid, must be re-acted upon 
as strongly. Arbuthnot. 

Cut off your hand, and you may do 

_ With t’ other hand the work of two; 

Because the soul her power contracts, 

And on the brother limb reacts. _—_ Swift, Miscell. 

ReEa‘cTION. n.s. [ reaction, Fr. from react. ] 

The reciprocation of any impulse or 
force impressed, made by the body on 
which such impression is made: action 
and reaction are equal. 

Do not great bodies conserve their heat the 
longest, their parts heating one another ; and may 
not great dense and fixed bodies, when heated 
beyond a certain degree, emit light so copiously, 

‘as, by the emission and reaction of its light, and 
the reflections and refractions of its rays within its 
pores, to grow still hotter till it comes to a certain 
period of heat, such as is that of the sun? : 
Newton, Opt. 

Alimentary substances, of a mild nature, act 
with small force upon the solids, and as the action 
and reaction are equal, the smallest degree of force 
in the solids digests them. Arbuthnot, 

Reap.} x. s. [ped, Saxon; raed, Dutch. 
This word is not wholly obsolete; it 
being retained in the north of England, 
according to Grose, in the sense of ad- 
vice. See also Jo Reap. ] 

1. Counsel. 

The man is blest that hath not lent 
To wicked read his ear. 

2. Saying; sentence; saw. 

This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great climbers fall unsoft, 

In humble dales is footing fast, 
The trode is not so tickle. Spenser, Shep. Cal. July. 

Then, preaching to the pillour, I repeated 
The read thereof, for guerdon of my paine, 

And taking downe the shield, with me did it re- 
taine. Spenser, F’. Q. iv. X. 11. 


To READ.} v. a. pret. read; part. pass. 
read. [peedan, Saxon. | 


1. To peruse any thing written. 
T have seen her take forth paper, write upon’t, 
read it, and afterwards seal it. Shakspeare, Macb. 
The passage you must have read, though since 
slipt out of your memory. Pope. 
If we have not leisure to read over the book 
itself regularly, then by the titles of chapters we 
may be directed to peruse several sections. 
Watts on the Mind. 
2. To discover by characters or marks. 
An armed corse did lye, 
In whose dead face he read great magnanimity.. 
Spenser. 


Sternhold. 


3. To learn by observation. 
Those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour. 
Shakspeares 
4. To know fully. 
O most delicate fiend ! 
Who is’t can read a woman? = Shahspeare, Cym. 
5. To advise. [See To Arzap.] Still a 
northern verb. : 
_ A whyle 
I read you rest, and to your bowers recoyle. 
Spenser, F’. Q. i. x. 17- 
6. To suppose; to guess. The word, ac- 
cording to Grose, is so used in Glouces- 
tershire: “ At what price do you read — 
this horse?” i, e, what do you suppose 
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was the price of it. Spenser uses read 


in the sense of imagine, or fancy. 
And every body two, and two she four did read. 


Spenser, EF. Q. vi. Vilie 25. 
To Rzav.} v. 2. 


1. To perform the act of perusing writing. 
__ Itshall be with him, and he shall read therein, 
that he may learn to fear the Lord. Deut. xvii. 19. 


9. To be studious in books. 
*Tis sure that Fleury reads. 
$. To know by reading. 
Ihave read of an eastern king, who put a judge 
to death for an iniquitous sentence. Swift. 


4, To tell; to declare. [Icel. raeda, loqui.] 
Faire sir, doe comfort to you take, 

And freely read, what wicked felon so 
Hath outrag’d you, and thrall’d your gentle make. 
Spenser, I. Q. iii. xi. 15, 
Reap. part. adj. [from read; the verb 
read, is pronounced reed ; the preterite 
and participle red.] Skilful by reading. 

Virgil’s shepherds are too well read in the phi- 
losophy of Epicurus. Dryden. 

We have a poet among us, of a genius as ex- 

_alted as his stature, and who is very well read in 
Longinus his treatise concerning the sublime. 
Addison, Guardian. 
Res’pasie.* adj. [from read.] That may 
be read ; fit to be read. 

It is to be Jamented, that Mr. Hume’s too 
zealous concern for the honour of the house of 
Stuart, operating uniformly through all the yo- 
lumes of his history, has brought disgrace on a 
work, which in the main is agreeably written, and 
is indeed the most readable general account of the 
English affairs, that has yet been given to the pub- 
lick. Hurd, Dial. VI. 

Reader. 7. s. [peadepe, Saxon. ] 
1. One that peruses any thing written. 

As we must take the care that our words and 
sense be clear, so if the obscurity happen through 
the hearers or readers want of understanding, I 
am not to answer for them. B. Jonson. 

2, One studious in books. 

Basiris’ altars and the dire decrees 

Of hard Eurestheus, ev’ry reader sees. Dryden. 
3. One whose office is to read prayers in 
churches. 

He got into orders, and became a reader in a 
parish church at twenty pounds a year. Swift. 

ReaDersurp. n.s. [from reader.] The 
office of reading prayers. 

When they have taken a degree, they get into 
orders, and solicit a readership. Swift, Miscell. 

Reaviry. adv. [from ready.] Expe- 
ditely ; with little hinderance or delay. 

My tongue obey’d, and readily could name 
Whate’er I saw. Milton, P. L. 

Those very things, which are declined as impos- 
sible, are readily practicable in a case of extreme 


Taylor. 


necessity. South. 
I readily grant, that one truth cannot contradict 
another, Locke. 


Every one sometime or other dreams that he is 
reading papers, in which case the invention 
Prompts so readily, that the mind is imposed upon, 

Addison, Spect. 
Rea’piness. n. s. [from ready.] 
_ I. Expediteness ; promptitude. 

He would not forget the readiness of their king 
in aiding him when the duke of Bretagne failed 
him. Bacon. 

He opens himself to the man of business with 
Teluctancy, but offers himself to the visits of a 
friend with facility and all the meeting readiness 


_Of desire, South. 
qi The state of being ready or fit for any 
_ thing, 
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Have you an army ready ? 
-— The centurions and their charges already in the 
entertainment to be on foot at an hour’s warning, 
— I am joyful to hear of their readiness.  Shaks. 
They remained near a month, that they might 
be in readiness to attend the motion of the army, 
Clarendon. 
3. Facility ; freedom from hinderance or 
obstruction. 
Nature has provided for the readiness and easi- 
ness of speech. Holder, Elem. of Speech. 
4. State of being willing or prepared. 
A pious and well-disposed mind, attended with 
a readiness to obey the known will of God, is the 
surest means to enlighten the understanding to a 
belief of christianity, South. 
Their conviction grew so strong, that they em- 
braced the same truths, and laid down their lives, 
or were always in a readiness to do it, rather than 
depart from them. Addison. 
ReapePtion. x.s. [re and adeptus, Lat.] 
Recovery ; act of regaining. 
Will any say, that the readeption of Trevigi was 
matter of scruple ? Bacon. 
REA‘DING.T n. s. [peadinz, Saxon; in- 
structio, lectio.] 
1. Study in books; perusal of books. 
Though reading and conversation may furnish 
us with many ideas of men and things, yet itis our 
own meditation must form our judgement. 
Waits on the Mind. 
Less reading than makes felons ’scape, 
Less human genius than God gives an ape, 
Can make a Cibber. 
2. A lecture, a prelection. 
3. Publick recital. 
The Jews had their weekly readings of the law. 
Hooker. 
Give attendance to reading, exhortation, and 
doctrine. 1 Tim. iv. 13. 
4, Variation of copies. 
That learned prelate has restored some of the 
readings of the authors with great sagacity. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To Reapsou'Rn.* v. a. [re and adjourn ; 
Fr. readjourner.| To put off again to 
another time ; to cite or summon again. 
S Cotgrave. 
To Reapsv’st.* va. [re and adjust.] 
To put in order again what had been 


Pope. 


discomposed. 
The beau sheathed his hanger, and readjusted 
his hair. Fielding. 


To Rwano'pr.* ».a. [re and adopt ; Fr. 
readopter.| To adopt again. Cotgrave. 
When shall my soul her incarnation quit, 
And, readopted to thy blest embrace, 
Obtain her apotheosis in Thee ! 
Young, Night Thoughts, 9. 
READMI’ssion. n.s. [re and admission.] 
The act of admitting again. 
In an exhausted receiver, animals, that seem as 
they were dead, revive upon the readmission of 
fresh air. Arbuthnot. 


To Reavmr’r. v.a. [re and admit.] To 
let in again. 
These evils I deserve, 
— Yet despair not of his final pardon, 
Whose ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to readmit the suppliant. Milton, S..A. 
After twenty minutes I readmitted the air. 
Derham. 
READMITTANCE.* 2. s. [re and admit- 
tance.| Allowance to enter again, 
Evidences both of their sorrow for what they 
had done, and of their amendment for the time 
to come, had procured them [sinners expelled from 
the church] readmittance. 
Brevint, Saul, &c. at Endor, (1674,) p. 216. 


da Os 

They [two of the fellows] repaired to their 
founder, then at Hatfield with the princess Eliza- 
beth, humbly petitioning a readmittance into his 
college. Warton, Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 84. 

To Reavo’rn. v. a. [re and adorn.] To 
decorate again ; to deck anew. 

The streams now change their languid blue, 
Regain their glory, and their fame renew, 

With scarlet honours readorn the tide. Blackmore. 
ReaDve’RTENCY.f x. s. [re and advert- 
ency.| The act of reviving. 

Memory —he does not make to be a recovery 
of ideas that were lost, but a readvertency or reap- 
plication of mind to ideas that are actually there, 
though not attended to. 

Norris, Reflect. on Locke, p. 9. 
READY. adj. [Sax. hpab, hpes, ped, 
promptus, paratus; rede, Swedish ; 
from the verb, to prepare, Su. Goth. 
reda ; "Teut. reyden, reeden, the same. | 
1. Prompt ; not delayed. 

These commodities yield the readiest money of 
any in this kingdom, because they never fail of a 
price abroad. Temple. 

He overlook’d his hinds ; their pay was just 
And ready: for he scorn’d to go on trust. 

Dryden. 
2. Fit for a purpose ; not to seek. 

All things are ready, if our minds be so, 

Perish the man whose mind is backward now ! 
Shakspeare. 

Make you ready your stiff bats and clubs; 

Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. 
Shakspeare. 

One hand the sword, and one the pen employs, 
And in my lap the ready paper lies. Dryden. 

The sacred priests with ready knives bereave 
The beasts of life, and in full bowls receive 
The streaming blood. Dryden, in: 

3. Prepared ; accommodated to any de- 
sign, so as that there can be no delay. 

Trouble and anguish shall prevail against him, 
as a king ready to the battle. Job, xv. 24, 

Death ready stands to interpose his dart, 

Milton, P, L. 

The word which I have giv’n, I’ll not revoke ; 
If he be brave, he’s ready for the stroke. Dryden. 

The imagination is always restless, and the will, 
reason being laid aside, is ready for every extra- 
vagant project. Locke. 

4, Willing; eager; quick. 

Men, when their actions succeed not as they 
would, are always ready to impute the blame 
thereof unto the heavens, so as to exeuse their own 
follies. Spenser on Ireland. 

A cloud that is more show than moisture; a 
cloud that is more ready to bestow his drops upon 
the sea, than on the land. Holyday. 

They who should have helped him to mend 
things were readier to promote the disorders by 
which they might thrive, than to set afoot fru- 
gality. Davenant. 

5. Being at the point; not distant; near ; 
about to do or be. 

He knoweth that the day of darkness is ready 
at hand, Job, xv. 23. 

Satan ready now 
To stoop with weary’d wings and willing feet 
On this world. Milton, P. L. 


6. Being at hand; next to hand. 
A sapling, pine he wrench’d from out the 
ground, 
The readiest weapon that his fury found. Dryden. 


7. Facile; easy; opportune ; near. — 
Sometimes the readiest way, which a wise man 
hath to conquer, is to fly. Hooker, Pref. 
The race elect, 
Safe towards Canaan from the shore advance 
Through the wild desert, not the readiest way. 
Milton, P.L. 
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Proud of their conquest, prouder of their prey, 

They leave the camp, and take the readiest way. 
Dryden. 

The ready way to be thought mad, is to con- 

tend that you are not so. Spectator. 
8. Quick ; not done with hesitation. 

A ready consent often subjects a woman to 

contempt. Richardson, Clarissa. 
9. Expedite; nimble ; not embarrassed ; 
not slow. 

Those, who speak in publick, are much better 
accepted, when they can deliver their discourse 
by the help of a lively genius and a ready memory, 
than when they are forced to read all. 

Watts on the Mind. 

For the most part there is a finer sense, a clearer 
znind, a readier apprehension, and gentler disposi- 
tions in that sex, than in the other. Law. 

10. To make Reavy. An elliptic expres- 
sion for, to make things ready. To make 
preparations. : 

He will shew you a large upper room; there 
make ready for us. St. Mark, xiv. 15. 

Rea’py. adv. Readily ; so as not to need 
delay. 

We will go ready armed before the children of 
Israel. Numb, xxxii. 17. 

Rea’py. z.s. Ready money. A low word. 
Lord Strutt was not flush in ready, either to go 
to law, or clear old debts. Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
To Rea’py.* v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To set things in order. Used in the 
midland counties, and in Ireland; and 
in the north, Mr. Malone adds, they 
say, “ ready his hair,” meaning, comb 
his-hair. 
_ He had neither shayed, nor readied his tangled 
locks. : Brooke. 
REAFEFYRMANCE. 2.58. [re and affirmance.] 
Second confirmation. 

Causes of deprivation are a conviction before 
the ordinary of a wilful maintaining any doctrine 
contrary to the thirty-nine articles, or a persisting 
therein without revocation of his error, or a reaf- 

jirmance after such revocation. Ayliffe. 
Reax.* 2. s. [pere, Saxon; rexes, Exm. 
dialect, rushes.] A rush. 

The bore is yll in Laurente soyle, 

That feedes on reakes and reeds. 
Drant, Tr. of Horace, (1566,) G. vill. b. 
RE‘AL. adj. [real, Fr. realis, Lat.] 
1. Relating to things, not persons; not 
personal. 

Many are perfect in men’s humours, that are 
not greatly capable of the real part of business ; 
which is the constitution of one that hath studied 
men more than books, Bacon. 


2. Not fictitious; not imaginary; true; | 


enuine. 
We do but describe an imaginary world, that is 
but little akin to the real one. Glanville, Scepsis. 
When I place an imaginary name at the head 
of a character, I examine every letter of it, that it 
may not bear any resemblance to one that is real, 
Addison. 
Imaginary distempers are attended with real 
and unfeigned sufferings, that enfeeble the body, 
and dissipate the spirits. Blackmore. 
The whole strength of the Arian cause, real or 
artificial; all that can be of any force either to 
convince, or deceive a reader. , Waterland. 


3. [In law.] Consisting of things immoy- 
able, as land. 

T am hastening to convert my small estate, that 

is personal, into real. Child on Trade. 

Rwau.* ) 2.s. One of the scholastical 

Rer‘auist.f{ philosophers,who maintained 


I) 


opinions directly opposite to those of 


the Nominalists. See NoMINAL. 
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Scotists, Thomists, Reals, Nominals. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 677. 

The faction now of the Nominalists and Realists 
being very rife and frequent in the university. 

A. Wood, Ann. Univ. Ox. m 1341. 
Re’aL.* ns. [redl, Span. real, Fr. ] A 
Spanish sixpence. Cotgrave. 

Tying them up in bunches worth four reals a- 

piece. Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, L. 32. 

Reatcar. n. s. A mineral. hs 
Realgar or sandaracha is red arsenick. 
Harris. 

Put realgar hot into the midst of the quick- 
silver, whereby it may be condensed as well from 
within as without. Bacon. 

Rea‘sity. n. s. [realité, Fr. from real.) 
1. Truth; verity ; what is, not what merely 
seems. 

T would haye them well versed in the Greek and 
Latin poets, without which a man fancies that he 
understands a critick, when in reality he does not 
comprehend his meaning. Addison. 

The best accounts of the appearances of nature 
in any single instance human penetration can 
reach, comes infinitely short of its reality and in- 
ternal constitution ; for who can search out the 
Almighty’s works to perfection ? Cheyne. 

My neck may be an idea to you, but it is a 
reality to me. Beattie. 

2. Something intrinsically important ; not 
merely matter of show. 

Of that skill the more thou know’st, 

The more she will acknowledge thee her head, 
And to realities yield all her shows, 
Made so adorn for thy delight the more. 
Milton, P. I. 
To RE/ALIZE. v. a. [realiser, Fr. from 
real. | 
1. To bring into being or act. 

Thus we realize what Archimedes had only in 
hypothesis, weighing a single grain against the 
globe of earth. Glanville. 

As a diocesan, you are like to exemplify and 
realize every word of this discourse. South. 


2. To convert money into land. 

REALiza’TION.* n. s. [realisation, Fr.] 
The act of realizing. Cotgrave. 

To REauur’GE.* v.a. [re and allege; Fr. 
realleger.| To allege again. Cofgrave. 


Reatry. adv. [from real.] 
1. With actual existence. 

We shall at last discover in what persons this 
holiness is inherent really, in what condition it is 
inherent perfectly, and consequently in what other 
sense it may be truly and properly affirmed that 
the church is holy. Pearson. 

There cannot be a more important case of con- 
science for men to be resolved in, than to know 
certainly how far God accepts the will for the 
deed, and how far he does not; and to be informed 
truly when men do really will a thing, and when 
they have really no power to do, what they have 
willed. South. 
2. In truth; truly; not seemingly only. 

Nothing properly is his duty but what is really 
his interest. Wilkins. 

The understanding represents to the will things 
really evil, under the notion of good. South. 

These orators inflame the people, whose anger 
is really but a short fit of madness. Swift. 

They even affect to be more pleased with dress, 
and to be more fond of every little ornament, than 
they really are. Law. 
3. It is a slight corroboration of an opi- 
nion. 

Why really sixty-five is somewhat old. Young. 
Reatm.} n. s. [realme, old French.] 


1. A kingdom; a king’s dominion. 
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Js there any part of that realm, or any nation 
therein, which have not yet been subdued to the 
crown of England ? Spenser. 

They had gather’d a wise council to them 
Of every realm, that did debate this business. 

Shakspeare, 
A son whose worthy deeds 
Raise him to be the second in that realm. : 
Milton. 
2. Kingly government. ‘This sense is not 
frequent. 
Learn each small people’s genius, policies, 
The ant’s republic, and the realm of bees. Pope. 
Re’atty.f x. s. [a word peculiar, I be- 
lieve, to Milton. Dr. Johnson.—It was 
introduced by Milton in the sense of 
royalty ; but Henry More had, before 
Milton, used it in the sense of reality. 
1. Realty means not in this place reality 
in opposition to show, but loyalty ; for 
the Italian Dictionary explains the ad- 
jective reale by loyal. 
Pearce on Milton. 

O heaven, that such resemblance of the Highest 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not ! Milton, P. L. 

2. Reality. 
We clearly see 
The nearly couching of each realtie. 
More, Life of the Soul, Con. st. 125 
Ream.f 2. s. [peam, Sax. a bundle ; vem, 
Teut.] A bundle of paper containing 
twenty quires. 

All vain petitions mounting to the sky, 

With reams abundant this abode supply. Pope. 

To Rram.* v.n. [hpeman, Sax.] To cry 
aloud; to scream; to bewail one’s self. 
A northern word. See Grose in V. 
ReEeM ; and see also To ScREAM. 


To REea‘NIMATE. v. a. [re and animo, Lat.) _ 


To revive; to restore to life. 
We are our reanimated ancestors, and antedate 
their resurrection. Glanville, Scepsis. 
The young man left his own body breathless on 
the ground, while that of the doe was reanimated. 
Spectator. 


To Reanne’x. v.a. [re and annex.] To 


annex again. 


King Charles was not a little inflamed with an — 


ambition to repurchase and reannew that dutchy. 
Bacon, Hen. VII. 
To REAP.F v. a. (Goth. raupjan; Sax. 


pipan; Su.repa; Belg. reupen. V. Juni 
Gloss. in Evang. Goth.] 


i. To cut corn at harvest. 
From Ireland come I with my strength, 
And reap the harvest which that rascal sow’d. 
Shakspeare. 
When ye reap the harvest, thou shalt not wholly 
reap the corners of thy field. Lev, xix. 9: 
The hire of the labourers, which have reaped 
down your fields, is kept back by fraud. Ja. v. 5 
2. To gather; to obtain. It is once used 
by Shakspeare in an ill sense. : 
They that loye the religion which they profess, 
may have failed in choice, but yet they are sure to 
reap what benefit the same is able to afford. 
Hooker. 
What sudden anger’s this? how have I reap’dit? 
Shakspeares 
This is a thing, 
Which you might from relation likewise reap, 
Being much spoke of. Shakspeare, Cymb. 
Our sins being ripe, there was no preventing of 
God’s justice from reaping that glory in our cala- 


mities, which we robbed him of in our prosperity. - 


King Charles. 
To Rear. v.n. To harvest. * 


rt, 
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They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. 
‘ Ps. cxxvi. 5. 
Rea’Per.f n.s. [from reap ; Sax. pipepe.] 
One that cuts corn at harvest. 
From hungry reapers they their sheaves withhold. 
4 Sandys. 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving prospect stand, 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper’s hand. 
Pope. 
A thousand forms he wears, 
And first a reaper from the field appears ; 
Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
O’ercharge the shoulders of the seeming swain. 
: Pope. 
Rea Pincuoox. n. s. [reaping and hook.] 
A hook used to cut corn in harvest. 
Some are brib’d to vow it looks 
Most plainly done by thieves with reapinghooks. 
Dryden. 
To Reappa'REL.* v.a. [re and apparel.) 
To clothe again. 
How long a day soever thou make that day in 
the grave, yet there is no day between that and 
_ the resurrection: Then we shall all be invested, 
reapparelled, in our own bodies. 
Donne, Dev. p. 358. 
REAPPEA’RANCE.* x. s. [re and appear- 
ance.| Act of appearing again. 
Reapprica TIon.* xn. s. [re and appli- 
cation.| Act of applying anew. 
A readyertency or reapplication of mind to ideas 
that are actually there. 
Norris, Reflec. on Locke, p. 9. 
REAR. x. s. [arriere, French.] 
1. The hinder troop of an army, or the 
hinder line of a fleet. 
The rear admiral, an arch pirate, was afterwards 
slain with a great shot. Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
Argive chiefs 
Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear, 
As when his thund’ring sword and pointed spear 
Drove headlong to their ships, and glean’d the rear. 
; Dryden. 
9. The last class; the last in order. 
Coins I place in the rear, because made up of 


both the other. Peacham. 
Snowy-headed Winter leads, 
Yellow Autumn brings the rear. Waller. 


To Rear.* »v. a. [from the noun.] To 
place so as to protect the rear. Not in 
_ use. 
We cannot flank and rear our discourses with 
military allusions. 
Scott, Serm. before the Artillery Comp. (1680.) 
Rear.f{ adj. [hpepe, Sax. hraer, Icel. 
crudus.] Raw; half roasted; half sod- 
den. j 
Eggs meane between reare and hard, 
Sir T. Elyot, Cast. of Health. 
Rear.t adv. Early: a provincial word. 
{corrupted, perhaps, from rath. See 
Ratu. | 
O’er yonder hill does scant the dawn appear, 
Then why does Cuddy leave his cot so rear ? Gay. 


To REAR.} v.a. [pepan, Sax. levare, 
erigere. | 
}. To raise up. 
All the people shouted with a loud voice, for 
the rearing up of the house of the Lord. 
1 Esdr. v. 62. 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes? Milton, .P. L. 
2. To lift up from a fall. 
Down again she fell unto the ground, 


‘But he her quickly reared up again. Spenser. 
In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submiss: he rvear’d me. Milton, P. L. 


$. To move upwards. 
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Up to a hill anon his steps he rear’d, 
From whose high top to ken the prospect round. 
Milton, P. R. 
4. To bring up to maturity. 
No creature goeth to generate, whilst the female 
is busy in sitting or rearing her young. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
They were a very hardy breed, and reared their 
young ones without any care, Mortimer, Husb. 
They flourish’d long in tender bliss, and rear’d 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themselves. 
Thomson. 
5. To educate; to instruct. 
He wants a father to protect his youth, 
And rear him up to virtue. Southern. 
They have in every town publick nurseries, 
where all parents, except cottagers and labourers, 
are obliged to send their infants to be reared and 
educated. Swift. 
6. To exalt; to elevate. 
Charity decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind. Prior. 
7. To rouse; to stir up. 
Into the naked woods he goes, 
And seeks the tusky boar to rear, 
With well-mouth’d hounds and pointed spear. 
Dryden. 
8. To raise; to breed. 
No flesh from market-towns our peasant sought; 
He rear’d his frugal meat, but never bought. 
Harte. 
9. [peepan, Sax. exequi, moliri.] To 
achieve; to obtain. Obsolete. 
He in an open turney lately held 
Fro me the honour of that game did reare. 
Spenser, F'.Q. iv. iv. 6. 
Rea’rwarp.f n. s. [from rear. “ Some- 
times written rereward, as we find it in 
our old English Bibles, particularly in 
Isaiah, lviii. 8. Thy righteousness shall 
go before thee; the glory of the Lord 
shall be thy rereward. This some readers 
mistake for reward; though it is evi- 
dently opposed to go before. thee, and 
compounded of rear and ward.” Rev. 
Mr. Lemon, Dict. Add.] 


1. The last troop. 

He from the beginning began to be in the 
vetirward, and before they left fighting, was too far 
off. Sidney. 

The standard of Dan was the rearward of the 
camp. Num. x. 25. 

2. The end; the tail; a train behind. 

Why follow’d not, when she said Tybalt’s dead, 

Thy father or thy mother ? 
But with a rearward following Tybalt’s death, 
Romeo is banished.  Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
3. The latter part. In contempt. 
He was ever in the rearward of the fashion. 
Shakspeare. 
ReEA’RMOUSE. n. s. [more properly rere- 
mouse ; bpepemuy, Sax.] The leather- 
winged bat. 

Some war with rearmice for their leathern wings 
To make my small elves coats. Shakspeare. 

Of flying fishes, the wings are not feathers, but 
a thin kind of skin, like the wings of a bat or rear- 
mouse. Abbot. 

To REASCEND. v. n. [re and ascend.] To 
climb again. 

When as the day the heaven doth adorn, 

I wish that night the noyous day would end; 

And when as night hath us of light forlorn, 

I wish that day would shortly reascend. Spenser. 

Taught by the heavenly muse to venture down 
The dark descent,and up to reascend. Milton, P.L. 

These puissant legions, whose exile 
Hath empty’d heaven, shall fail to reascend, 
Self-rais’d, and repossess their native seat. 

Milton, P. L. 
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To Reascr’np. v. a. To mount again, 
When the god his fury had allay’d, 
He mounts aloft, and reascends the skies, 
Addison. 
REA‘SON. n.s. [raison, Fr. ratio, Lat. | 


1. The power by which man deduces one 
proposition from another, or proceeds 
from premises to consequences; the 
rational faculty ; discursive power. 


Reason is the director of man’s will, discovering 
in action whatis good ; for the laws of well-doing 
are the dictates of right reason. Hooker. 

Though brutish that contest and foul, 

When reason hath to deal with force; yet so 
Most reason is that reason overcome. Milton, P.L. 


I appeal to the common judgement of mankind, 
whether the humane nature be not so framed, as 
to acquiesce in such a moral certainty, as the 
nature of things is capable of ; and if it were other- 
wise, whether that reason which belongs to us, 
would not prove a burden and a torment to us, 
rather than a privilege, by keeping us in a con- 
tinual suspense, and thereby rendering our condi- 
tions perpetually restless and unquiet. Wilkins. 

Dim, as the borrow’d beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wand’ring travellers, 

Is reason to the soul: and as on high, 

Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

Not light us here; so reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. Drydeir« 

It would be well, if people would not lay so 
much weight on their own reason in matters of 
religion, as to think every thing impossible and 
absurd, which they cannot conceive ; how often do 
we contradict the right rules of reason in the whole 
course of our lives! reason itself is true and just, 
but the reason of every particular man is weak and. 
wavering, perpetually swayed and turned by his 
interests, his passions, and his vices. Swift, Miscell. 


3. Cause; ground or principle. 


What the apostles deemed rational and probable 
means to that end, there is no reason, or proba- 
bility, to think should ever in any produce this 
effect. Hammond. 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things, but 
there is a natural and eternal reason for that good- 
ness and virtue, and against vice and wickedness. 

Tillotson. 
3. Efficient cause. 

. Spain is thin sown of people, partly by reason 
of the sterility of the soil, and partly their natives 
are exhausted by so many employments in such 
vast territories as they possess. Bacon. 

Such a benefit, as by the antecedent will of 
Christ is intended to all men living, though all 
men, by reason of their own demerits, do not 
actually receive the fruit of it. White. 

The reason of the motion of the balance in a 
wheel watch, is by the motion of the next wheel. 

Hale. 

By reason of the sickness of a reverend prelate, 

I have been over-ruled to approach this place. 
Sprat. 

I have not observed equality of numbers in my 
verse; partly by reason of my haste, but more 
especially because I would not have my sense a 
slave to syllables. Dryden. 


4. Final cause. 


Reason, in the English language, is sometimes 
taken for true and clear principles ; sometimes for 
clear and fair deductions ; sometimes for the cause, 
particularly the final cause. Locke. 


5. Argument; ground of persuasion ; mo- 


tive. 
I mask the business from the common eye 
For sundry weighty reasons. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
If it be natural, ought we not rather to conclude, 
that there is some ground and reason for these 
fears, and that nature hath not planted them in us 
to no purpose ? Tillotson. 
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If we commemorate any mystery of our redemp- 
tion, or article of our faith, we ought to confirm 
our belief of it, by considering all those reasons 
upon which it is built; that we may be able to 
give a good account of the hope that is in us. 

Nelson. 
6. Ratiocination ; discursive act. 
When she rates things, and moves from ground 
to ground, 
The name of reason she obtains by this ; 

But when by reason she the truth hath found, 

And standeth fixt, she understanding is. Davies. 


7. Clearness of faculties. 

Lovers and madmen have their seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

When valour preys on reason,. 
It eats the sword it fights with. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 


Shaks. 


8. Right; justice. 
I was promis’d on a time, 


To have reason for my rhyme: 
From that time unto this season, 


I receiy’d nor rhyme nor reason. Spenser. 
Are you in earnest? 

Ay, and resolv’d withal 

To do myself this reason and this right. Shaks. 


The papists ought in reason to allow them all 
the excuses they make use of for themselves ; such 
as an invincible ignorance, oral tradition, and au- 
thority. Stilling fleet. 

Let it drink deep in thy most vital part ; 

Strike home, and do me reason in thy heart, 
Dryden. 
9. Reasonable claim; just practice. 

God brings good out of eyil; and therefore it 
were but reason we should trust God to govern his 
own world, and wait till the change cometh, or the 
reason be discovered, Bp. Taylor. 

Conscience, not acting by law, is a boundless 
presumptuous thing; and for any one, by virtue 
thereof, to challenge himself a privilege of doing 
what he will, and of being unaccountable, is in all 
reason too much, either for man or angel. South. 

A severe reflection Montaigne has made on 
princes, that we ought not in reason to have any 
expectations of favour from them. 

Dryden, Ded. to Aurengz, 

We have as great assurance that there is a God, 
as the nature of the thing to be proved is capable 
of, and as we could in reason expect to have. 

Tillotson, Pref, 

When any thing is proved by as good arguments 
as a thing of that kind is capable of, we ought not 
in reason to doubt of its existence, Tillotson. 


10, Rationale; just account. 
This reason did the ancient fathers render, why 
the church was called Catholick. Pearson. 
To render a reason of an effect or phenomenon, 
is to deduce it from something else more known 
than itself. Boyle. 


11. Moderation; moderate demands. 

The most probable way of bringing France to 
reason, would be by the making an attempt upon 
the Spanish West Indies, and by that means to cut 
off all communication with this great source of 
riches. Addison. 

Lo Rua’son.f v.n. [raisonner, Fr.] 


1. To argue rationally ; to deduce conse- 
quences justly fronr premises, 

No man in the strength of the first grace, can 
merit the second; for reason they do not, who 
think so: unless a beggar, by receiving one alms, 
can merit another, : South. 

Ideas, as ranked under names, are those, that for 
the most part men reason of within themselves, 
and always those which they commune about with 
others, Locke. 

In the lonely grove, 
* Twas there just and good he reason’d strong, 
Clear’d some great truth, or rais’d some serious 
song. : Tickell. 
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2. To debate; to discourse; to talk; to 
take or give an account. 
Reason with the fellow, 
Before you punish him, where he heard this. 
Shakspeare. 
I reason’d with a Frenchman yesterday, 
Who told me in the narrow seas, 
There miscarried a vessel of our country. Shaksp. 

Stand still, that I may reason with you of all the 
righteous acts of the Lord. 1 Sam. xil. 7. 

3. To raise disquisitions; to make enqui- 
ries. 

Jesus, perceiving their thoughts, said, what 
reason ye in your hearts? St. Luke; v. 22. 

They reason’d high, 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. 
Milton, P. L. 

To REA’SON.} ¥. a. 

1. To examine rationally. This is a French 
mode of speech, Dr. Johnson says ; and 
is the only instance which he brings of 
reason as a verb active: but he had 
mistakenly placed the word in the ex- 
ample from Addison, in the next mean- 
ing, as a verb neuter. 

When they are clearly discovered, well digested, 
and well reasoned in every part, there is beauty in 
such a theory. Burnet. 

2. To persuade by argument. 

Men that will not be reasoned into their senses, 
may yet be laughed or drolled into them. 

L’ Estrange. 

Love is not to be reason’d down, or lost 
In high ambition, Addison. 

REa‘SONABLE. adj. [ratson, Fr.] 

1. Having the faculty of reason; endued 
with reason. 

She perceived her only son lay hurt, and that 
his hurt was so deadly, as that already his life had 
lost use of the reasonable and almost sensible part. 

Sidney. 

2. Acting, speaking, or thinking rationally. 

The parliament was dissolved, and gentlemen 
furnished with such forces, as were held sufficient 
to hold in bridle either the malice or rage of rea- 
sonable people, Hayward. 

3. Just ; rational; agreeable to reason. 

By indubitable certainty, I mean that which 
doth not admit of any reasonable cause of doubting, 
which is the only certainty of which most things 
are capable. t Wilkins. 

A law may be reasonable in itself, although a 
man does not allow it, or does not know the reason 
of the lawgivers. Swift. 

4, Not immoderate. 

Let all things be thought upon, 
That may with reasonable swiftness add 
More feathers to our wings. Shaksp. Hen. V. 

5. Tolerable ; being in mediocrity. 

I could with reasonable good manner receive 
the salutation of her’and of the princess Pamela, 
doing them yet no further reverence than one 
princess oweth to another. Sidney. 

A good way distant from the nigra rupes, there 
are four several lands of reasonable quantity. 

Abbot, Desc. of the World. 

Notwithstanding these defects, the English colo- 
nies maintained themselves in a reasonable good 
estate, as long as they retained their own ancient 


laws, Davies on Ireland. 
Rea'soNABLENESS. 2. s. [from reason- 
able.] 


1. The faculty of reason. 
2. Agreeableness to reason. 

They thought the work would be better done, if 
those, who had satisfied themselves with the reason- 
ableness of what they wish, would undertake the 
converting and disposing of other men. Clarendon. 

He that rightly understands the reasonableness 
and excellency of charity, will know, that it can 
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never be excusable to waste any of our money in 
pride and folly. Law. 
3. Compliance with reason. 

The passive reason, which is more properly 
reasonableness, is that order and congruity which is 
impressed upon the thing thus wrought; as ina 
watch, the whole frame and contexture of it carries 
a reasonableness in it, the passive impression of the 
reason or intellectual idea that was in the artist, 

Hale. 
4. Moderation. 


REASONABLY. adv. [from reasonable.] 


1. Agreeably to reason. 

Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his love, and 
unjust in the pursuit of it; yet when he came to 
die, he made him think more reasonably. 

Dryden, Pref. to Fab. 

The church has formerly had eminent saints in 
that sex; and it may reasonably be thought, that 
it is purely owing to their poor and vain education, 
that this honour of their sex is for the most part 
confined to former ages. Law, 

2. Moderately; in a degree reaching to 
mediocrity. 

Some man, reasonably studied in the law, should 
be persuaded to go thither as chancellor. 

Bacon, Adv. to Villiers: 

If we can by industry make our deaf and dumb 
persons reasonably perfect in the language and 
pronunciation, he may be also capable of the same 
privilege of understanding by the eye what is 
spoken. Holder, Elem. of Speech. 

Rea’soner. vn. s. [raisonneur, Fr. from 
reason.| One who reasons; an arguer. 
Due reverence pay, 
To learned Epicurus; see the way 
By which this reasoner of so high renown 
Moves through th’ ecliptick road the rolling sun. 
; Blackmore. 

The terms are loose and undefined ; and what 
less becomes a fair reasoner, he puts wrong and 
invidious names on eyery thing to colour a false 
way of arguing. Addison. 

Those reasoners, who employ so much of their 
zeal for the upholding the balance of power in 
Christendom, by their practices are endeavouring 
to destroy it at home. Swift. 

Rea‘sonine.f x. s. [from reason.] Argu- 
ment. 

The violence of winds, and the reasonings of 
men. Wisd. vii. 20. 

Then there arose a reasoning among them, which 
of them should be greatest. St. Luke, ix. 46. 

Down, reason, then ; at least vain reasonings, 

down. Milton, S.A. 

Those who would make use of solid arguments 
and strong reasonings to a reader of so delicate a 
turn, would be like that foolish people, who wor- 
shipped a fly, and sacrificed an ox to it. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

Your reasonings therefore on this head, amount 
only to what the schools call ignoratio elenchi ; 
proving before the question, on talking wide of 
the purpose, Waterland. 

Rea‘soniess. adj. [from reason.] Void 
of reason. 

This proffer is absurd and reasonless. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI- 
Is it 
Her true perfection, or my false transgression, 
That makes me reasonless to reason thus? Shakse 

That they wholly direct the reasanless mind, I _ 
am resolved; for all those which were created 
mortal, as birds and beasts, are Jeft to their natural 
appetites. Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 

These reasons in love’s law have past for good, 
Though fond and reasonless to some. Milton, S. d+ 

REASSE'MBLAGE.* n. s. [re and assem- 
blage.| State of being again brought 
together. 

New beings arise from the reassemblage of the 
scattered parts, Harris, Three Trea. Note, VIL, 
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To REASSEMBLE. v. a. [re and assemble.] 
To collect anew. 
There, reassembling our afflicted powers, 
Consult how to offend our enemy. Milton, P. L. 
To Reasse Rt. v.a. [re and assert.] To 
assert anew; to maintain after suspen- 
sion or cessation. 

His steps I followed, his doctrine I reasserted. 

Atterbury. 

Young Orestes grown 
To manly years should reassert the throne. Pope. 
To ReassuME. v. a. [reasswumo, Lat. re 
and assume.] To resume; to take 

again. 
To him the Son return’d 

Into his blissful bosom reasswm’d, 
In glory as of old. Milton, P.L.. 

Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom, 

Their hearts at last the vanquish’d reasswme. 
Denham. 

For this he reassumes the nod, 

While Semele commands the god. Prior. 

After Henry VIII. had reasswmed the supre- 
macy, a statute was made, by which all doctors of 
the civil law might be made chancellors. 

; Ayliffe, Parergon. 
To REASsURE. v. a. [reassurer, Fr.] To 
Tree from fear; to restore from terrour. 

They rose with fear, 
Till dauntless Pallas reassur’d the rest. Dryden. 
Re‘Astiness.* n. 5. [from reasty.] State 
of being rancid. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
Reasty.* adj. [perhaps a corruption of 
- rusty; Sax. puyctian, to contract rust.] 
Covered with a kind of rust, and having 
arancid taste: a word applied to dried 
meat, particularly to bacon, and yet 
used in the north of England. “ Resty, 
as flesh ; rancidus.” Pr. Parv: 

And then came haltyng Jone, 

And brought a gambone 

Of bakon that was reasty. Skelton, Poems, p. 132. 
Reare.f n.s. [perhaps a corruption of reak. 

See Reax.] A kind of long small grass 

that grows in water, and complicates 

itself together. 

Let them lie dry six months to kill the water- 
weeds ; as water-lilies, candocks, reate, and bul- 
rushes, Walton. 

To Rearre’mpr.* v. a. [re and attempt.] 
To try again. 

Reattempt a perfect mortification of the old man 
throughout, giving no unseasonable liberty to our 
deceitful body. a 

More, Song of the Soul, Notes, p. 369. 

To Reave.} v. a. pret. reft. [peapian, Sax. 
raffen, Teut. See also To BeREAVE.] 

1. To take away by stealth or violence. 

An obsolete word, Dr. Johnson says; 

but it is still a word of use, in the north, 

for tearing off, or blowing off, as the wind 

does thatch. 
Dismounting from his lofty steed, 

He to him leapt, in mind to reave his life. Spenser. 

Some make his meashy bed, but reave his rest. 

Carew. 

But these men, knowing, having heard the voyce 
Of God, by some meanes, that sad death hath reft 
The ruler heere ; will never suffer left 
Their unjust wooing of his wife. Chapman. 

Who can be bound by any solemn yow, 

To do a murderous deed, to rob a man, 

To force a spotless virgin’s chastity, 

To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 

And haye no other reason for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a solemn oath ? 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
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Be wise, O my soul, and make sure of such 
friends as thou canst not be reaved of. 
Bp. Hall, Solilog. § 43. 
Ah! who hath reft, quoth he, my dearest pledge? 
Milton, Lycidas. 
2. It was used as well in a good as bad 
sense. 
They sought my troubled sense how to deceave 
With talk, that might unquiet fancies reave. 
Spenser. 
Each succeeding time addeth or reaveth goods and 
evils, according to the occasions itself produceth. 
Carew. 
REBAPTIZA’TION. n. 8. [rebaptisation, Fr. 
from rebaptize.] Renewal of baptism. 
In maintainance of rebaptization, their argu- 
ments are built upon this, that hereticks are not 
any part of the church of Christ. Hooker. 


To REBAPTYZE. ». a. [rebaptiser, Fr. re 
and bapizze.| To baptize again. 
Understanding that the rites of the church were 
observed, he approved of their baptism, and would 
not suffer them to be rebaptized. <Ayliffe, Parergon. 
Repaprizer.* x. s. [from rebaptize.] One 
that baptizes again. 
There were Adamites in former times, and re- 
baptizers. Howell, Lett. iy. 29, 
The name anabaptist signifieth a rebaptizer. 
Featley, Dipp. Dipt, p. 23. 
To REBA’‘TE.} v. a. [rebattre, Fr.] To 
blunt; to beat to obtuseness ; to deprive 
of keenness. 
He doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, study, and fast. Shaks. 
Ifa message be brought me from a man of abso- 
lute credit with me, but by a messenger that is not 
so, my confidence in the truth of the relation 
cannot but be rebated, and lessened, by my diffi- 
dence in the relater. 
Chillingworth, Rel. of Prot. ch. 1. § 8. 
He modifies his first severe decree ; 
The keener edge of battle to rebate, 
The troops for honour fighting, not for hate. 
Dryden. 
My flagging soul flies under her own pitch, 
My senses too are dull and stupify’d, 
Their edge rebated. Dryden. 
The icy Goat, the Crab which square the scales ; 
With those of Aries trine consent to hate 
The scales of Libra, and her rays rebate. Creech. 
Their innocence unfeign’d long joys afford 
To the honest nuptial bed, and, in the wane 
Of life, rebate the miseries of age. Philips. 


Repa'reMENT.* x. s. [from rebate.] Di- 
minution. 
He made narrowed rests round about, [in the 
margin, narrowings or rebatements.] 1 Kings, vi. 6. 
ReBa’to.* n.s. A sort of ruff. See Ra- 
BATO. 
Spangles, embroideries, shadows, rebatoes. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 478. 
ReBECK.f 2. s. [vebec, Fr. ribecca, Italian. 
Dr. Johnson. — Armor. redbet, fidicula, 
pandura. Lye.— Menage traces the 
word tothe Arab. rebab, or rebaba, lyra; 
and accordingly rebebe in old French, 
and ribibe in old English, is another 
name for the rebeck. Sir John Hawkins 
says, that the Moors brought it into 
Spain, whence it passed into Italy, and 
obtained the appellation of ribecca; or 
ribebba, as Florio’s dictionary of 1598 
observes; in which it is rendered in 
English, a kt. The Moorish instrument is 
said by Mr. Warton to have had only two 
strings, played on bya bow. Dr.Johnson 
and Mr, Steevens pronounce our rebeck 
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an instrument of three strings.] A kind 
of fiddle. 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks sound, 
To many a youth and many a maid, 
Dancing in the checker’d shade. Milton, L’ All. 


REBEL, xn. s. [rebelle, Fr. rebellis, Lat.] 
One who opposes lawful authority by 
violence. 
The merciless Macdonel 

Worthy to be a rebel ; for to that 

The multipling villanies of nature 

Do swarm upon him. Shakspeare, Macbeth, 
The rebels there are up, 

And put the Englishmen unto the sword. Shaks. 

Shall man from nature’s sanction stray 
A rebel to her rightful sway ? Fenton. 


Re Be.* adj. [rebellis, Lat.] Rebellious. 
His pride 
Had cast him out of heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels. Milton, P. L. 
Call to your aid, with boundless promises, 
Each rebel wish, each traitor inclination, 
That raises tumults in the female breast, 
The love of power, of pleasure, and of show. 
Johnson, Irene. 
To Repe’n. v. n. [rebello, Lat.] To rise 
in violent opposition against lawful au- 
thority. f 
Boys, immature in knowledge, 
Pawn their experience to their present pleasure, 
And so rebel to judgement. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 

If they perceive dissention in our looks, 

How will their grudging stomachs be provok’d 

To wilful disobedience, and rebel / Shaks. Hen, VI. 
Such smiling rogues as these soothe every passion, 

That in the nature of their lords rebels ; 

Bring oil to fire. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

There was a time, when all the body’s members 
Rebel'd against the belly, Shakspeare, Coriol. 

How cou’d my hand rebel against my heart ? 
How cou’d your heart rebel against your reason ? 

Dryden. 

Part of the angels rebelled against God, and 

thereby lost their happy state. Locke. 
Rese Liep.* part. adj. Rebellious ; having 
been guilty of rebellion. 

Arm/’d with thy might, rid heaven of these rebel’ d. 

Milton, P. L. 
ReBe Lyer.f n.s. [from rebel.] One that 
rebels. Dict. 

All suche rebellers I shall make for to flee, 
And with hard punysbements putt theme to dethe. 

Parfre, Myst. of Candlemas-Day, (1512). 

REBELLION. n.s. [rebellion, Fr. rebellio, 

Lat. from redel.] Insurrection against 
lawful authority. 

He was victorious in rebellions and seditions of 
people. Bacon. 

Adam’s sin, or the curse upon it, did not deprive 
him of rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or 
reluctation. ; Bacon. 

Of their names in heavenly records now 
[Is] no memorial, blotted out and ras’d 
By their rebellion from the,books of life. 

Milton, P.L. 
Rese Liiovus. adj. [from rebel.] Opponent 
to lawful authority. 

From the day that thou didst depart out of 
Egypt, until ye came unto this place, ye have been 
rebellious against the Lord. Deut. ix. 7. 

This our son is stubborn and rebellious, he will 
not obey our voice. Deut. xxi. 20. 

Bent he seems 
On desperate revenge, which shall redound 
Upon his own rebellious head. Milton, P. L. 


Rese Liious.y. adv. [frem rebellious. | In 


opposition to lawful authority. 
When one shewed him where a nobleman, that 
had rebelliousty born arms against him, lay very 
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honourably intombed, and advised the king to de- 
face the monument; he said, No, no; but I would 
all the rest of mine enemies were as honourably 
intombed. Camden, Rem. 


Rese Liiousyess.} 2. s. [from rebellious. } 
The quality of being rebellious. 
These pretermitted places were solid proofs of 


Romish rebelliousness. 
Bp. Morton, Discharge, &c. (1633,) p. 201. 
To Rese‘Liow. v. . [re and bellow.) To 
bellow in return; to echo back a loud 
noise. 
He loudly bray’d with beastly yelling sound, 
That all the fields rebellowed again. Spenser. 
The resisting air the thunder broke, 
The cave rebellow’d, and the temple shook. Dryd. 
From whence were heard, rebellowing to the main, 
The roars of lions. Dryden. 


Resoa’rion.f x.s. [reboo, Lat.] The 
return of a loud bellowing sound. 

I imagine that I should hear the reboation of an 
universal groan. 

Patrick, Divine Arithmetick, (1659,) p. 2. 

To ResorL* v. n. [rebullio, Lat. See 

ReBuLuition.] To take fire; to be 
hot. 

Some of his companions thereat reboyleth ; — 
calling him a pick-thank. 

Sir. T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 107. b. 

To REBOUND. v. n. [rebondir, Fr. re and 

bound.| To spring back; to be rever- 

berated; to fly back, in consequence 

of motion impressed and resisted by a 
greater power, 

Whether it were a roaring voice of most savage 
wild beasts, or a rebounding echo from the hollow 
mountains. Wisd, xvii. 

It with rebounding surge the bars assail’d. 

Milton, P. L. 

Life and death are in the power of the tongue, 
and that not only directly with regard to the good 
or ill we may do to others, but reflexively with re- 
gard to what may rebound to ourselves. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

Bodies which are absolutely hard, or so soft as 
to be void of elasticity, will not rebownd from one 
another; impenetrability makes them only stop. 

Newton, Opt. 

She bounding from the shelfy shore, 

Round the descending nymph the waves rebound- 
ing roar. Pope. 
To REBOUND. v. a. 


1. To reverberate ; to beat back. 

All our inyeetives, at their supposed errors, fall 
back with a rebounded force upon our own real 
ones. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

Silenus sung, the vales his yoice rebound, 

And carry to the skies the sacred sound. Dryden. 


2, Prior has used it improperly. 
Flowers, by the soft south-west 
Open’d, and gather’d by religious hands, 
Rebound their sweets from the odoriferous pave- 
ment. Prior. 
Resou Nv. 2. s. [from the verb.] The act 
of flying back in consequence of motion 
resisted ; resilition. 
I do feel, 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that shoots 
My very heart. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Tf you strike a ball sidelong, not full upon the 
surface, the rebound will be as much the contrary 
way; whether there be any such resilience in 
echoes may be tried. Bacon. 
The weapon with unerring fury flew, 
At his left shoulder aim’d; nor entrance found ; 
But back, as from a rock, with swift rebound, 
Harmless return’d. Dryden. 


To Resra‘ce.* v. a. [re and brace.] To 
brace again. 
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Tis a cause 
To arm the hand of childhood, and rebrace 
The slacken’d sinews of time-wearied age. 
Gay, Agrippina. 


To ResreaTue.* v.a. [re and breathe. ] 


To breathe again. 
As you are a soldier, 
And Englishman, have hope to be redeem’d 
From this your scorned bondage you sustain ; — 
Hope to rebreathe that air you tasted first. 
Heywood, Challenge for Beauty. 


REBUEE. zn. s. [rebuffade, Fr. rebuffo, 
Italian.] Repercussion ; quick and, sud- 
den resistance. 

By ill chance 
The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud, 
Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft. Milton, P. L- 


To Resvrr. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
beat back; to oppose with sudden vio- 
lence. 


To REBUILD. v.a. [re and build.] To 
re-edify ; to restore from demolition ; to 
repair. 

The fines imposed there were the more questioned, 
and repined against, because they were assigned to 
the rebuilding and repairing of St. Paul’s church. 

Clarendon. 

Fine is the secret, delicate the art, 

To raise the shades of heroes to our view, 
Rebuild fall’n empires, and old time renew. 
Tickell. 

Resuitper.¥ n. s. [from reduild.| One 
who rebuilds. 

The rebuilders of Jerusalem after the captivity 
were necessitated, every one with one of his hands, 
to work in the building; with the other, to hold a 
weapon. Bp. Bull, Works, vol. i. p. 240. 

Repu KABLeE. adj. [from rebuke.] Worthy 
of reprehension. 

Rebukable 
And worthy shameful check it were, to stand 
On mere mechanick compliment. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 


To REBUKE.F ».a. [reboucher, Fr. Dr. 
Johnson. — Serenius refers the word to 
the “ Arm. rebech, objurgare; forté a 
ve, and Icel. beckin, insultatio.” The 
Fr. reboucher, is to stop the mouth of a 
person.] To chide; to reprehend ; to 
repress by objurgation. 

IT am asham’d; does not the stone rebuke me 
For being more stone than it? Shals. Wint. Tale. 

[He] was rebuked for his iniquity ; the dumb ass, 
speaking with man’s voice, forbad the madness of 
the prophet. 2 Pet. ii. 16. 

The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer’d, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d. Dryden. 
Resu’ke. zn. s. [from the verb. ] 

1. Reprehension ; chiding expression ; ob- 

jurgation. 

Why bear you these rebukes, and answer not 5 

Shakspeare. 
If he will not yield, 

Rebuke and dread correction wait on us, 

And they shall do their office.  Shaks. Hen. IV. 
Thy rebuke hath broken my heart. Ps. Ixix. 21. 
The rebukes and chiding to children, should be 

in grave and dispassionate words. Locke. 

Shall Cibber’s son, without rebuke, 
Swear like a lord? 

Should vice expect to ’scape rebuke, 
Because its owner isa duke ? Swift, Miscell. 
2. In low language, it signifies any kind of 
check. 

He gave him so terrible a rebuke upon the fore- 


head with his heel, that he laid him at his length. 
L’ Estrange. 


Pope. 


- 
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Resu’Ker. n.s. [from rebuke.) A chider p : 


a reprehender. 
The revolters are profound to make slaughter, 
though I have been a rebuker of them all. Hosea,y.2. 
Repu Kerun.* adj. [rebuke and full.] 
Abounding in rebuke : as, “ a railer [is] 
a rebukeful speaker.” Huloet. Not 
now in use. 
Repu Kerutty.* adv. [from rebukeful.] 
With reprehension. : 

Unto every man disclose not thy heart, least 
peradyenture he will give to thee a fayned thanke, 
and after report rebukefully of thee. 

Sir T'. Elyot, Gov. fol. 112. b. 
Resutir’rion.* x. s. [rebullio, Latin.]} 
Act of boiling or effervescing. 


We are sorry to hear that the Scottish gentle- 
men, who have been Jately sent to that king, 


found (as they say) but a brusk welcome ; which — 


makes all fear, that there may be a rebullition 
in that business, Wotton, Rem. p. 582. 
To Resu’ry.* v.a. [re and bury.) To 

inter again. 
He caused her body to be re-buried in St. Maries 
church in Oxford, with great pomp and solemnity, 
Ashmole, Berk. i. p. 154. 


Re’sus.f n.s. [rebus, old Fr. from the 
Latin word rebus; the origin of which 
adoption is ascribed to the priests of 
Picardy, who, during the time of the 


carnival, made certain libels “ de rebus_ 
que geruntur,” that is, jokes and satires, 


by breaking and joining words, or by 
representing meanings in a kind of pic- 
ture. See Menage. 


sentations of odd things by words and 
mottoes; which present one thing, and 
by dividing the word, in pronunciation, 
signify another.” Hist. of Rich. II. 
ad fin.] A word or name represented 
by things ; a sort of riddle. 

Some citizens, wanting arms, have coined them- 
selves certain devices alluding to their names, 
which we call rebus: Master Jugge the printer, in 
many of his books, took, to express his name, a 
nightingale sitting in a bush with a scrole in her 
mouth, wherein was written jugge, jugge, jugge- 

Peacham, 

A rebus has been lately hewn out in free-stone, 
and erected over the two portals of Blenheim 
house, being the figure of a monstrous lion tearing 
to pieces a little cock. For the better understand- 
ing of which device, I must acquaint my English 
reader, that the cock has the misfortune to be called 
in Latin by the same word that signifies a French- 
man, asa lion is the emblem of the English nation. 

Addison, Spect. No. 59- 

From Egyptian hieroglyphics to modern rebus- 

writing. Lowth, Lett. to Warburton, p. 13 


To REBU'T.+ ». x. [rebuter, Fr.] 


1. To retire back. Obsolete. 


Themselves too rudely rigorous, { 
Astonished with the stroke of their own hand, 


Do back rebut, and each to other yielded land. 
Spenser 
2. To return an answer: a law term. 

The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a 
sur-rejoinder ; upon which the defendant may 
rebut. Blackstones 

To Resu't.* v. a. To beat back; to keep 
off; to drive away. ; 

But he, not like a weary traveilere, . 
Their sharp assault right boldly did rebut. , 

Spenser, F. Q. ii- ii. 25. 


Hence the term 
rebus de Picardy; which Sir George — 
Buck explains by “devises and repre-— 
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About his head a rocky canopye, 
And craggy hangings, round a shadow threw, 
Rebutting Phebus’ parching fervencie. 
P. Fletcher, Pisc. Ecl,i. st. 3. 
Repu trer.f v.s. An answer to a re- 
joinder. 

The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a sur- 
‘rejoinder ; upon which the defendant may rebut ; 
and the plaintiff answer him by a sur-rebutter. 
Which pleas, replications, rejoinders, sur-rejoin- 
ders, rebutters, and sur-rebutters answer to the 
enceptio, replicatio, duplicatio, triplicatio, and guad- 
ruplicatio of the Roman laws. Blackstone. 

‘To Reca‘tt. v. a. [re and call.} To call 
pack; to call again; to revoke. 

They who recaf the church unto that which was 
at the first, must set bounds unto their speeches. 

Hooker. 

If Henry were recall’d to life again, 

These news would cause him once more yield the 
ghost. Shakspeare, Hen, VI. 

Neglected long, she let the secret rest, 

Till love recail’d it to her labouring breast. Dryd. 

It is strange the soul should never once recal 
oyer any of its pure native ideas, before it bor- 

_ rowed any thing from the body; never any other 
ideas, but what derive their original from that 
union. Locke. 

To the churches, wherein they were ordained, 
they might of right be recalled as to their proper 
churcb, under pain of excommunication. * 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Tt is necessary to recall to the reader’s mind, 

_ the desire Ulysses has to reach his own country. 
Broome on the Odyss. 
If princes, whose dominions le contiguous, 
_ be forced to draw from those armies which act 
_ against France, we must hourly expect having 
those troops recalled, which they now leave with us 
in the midst of a siege. Swift, Miscell. 
Reca/tx. x. s. [from the verb.] Revoca- 
tion; act or power of calling back. 
Other decrees 
Against thee are gone forth, without recall, 
Milton, P. L. 
Tis done, and since ’tis done, ’tis past recall ; 
And since ’tis past recall, must be forgotten. 
Dryden. 
To RECA'NT. v. a. [recanto, Lat.] To 
retract; to recall; to contradict what 
one has once said or done. 

He shall do this, or else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced. 

Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
How soon would ease recant 

Vows made in pain as violent and void ? 

; Milton, P. L. 
To Reca’nv. v. 2. To revoke a position ; 
to unsay what has been said. 

If it.be thought, that the praise of a translation 
consists in adding new beauties, I shall be willing 
to recant. Dryden. 

That the legislature should have power to 
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To Recapa’crrate.* v. a. [ve and capact- 
tate.| To qualify again. 

There was another [amendment] which pro- 
vided, that persons, recapacitating themselves by 
taking the oaths, should not come into the places 
out of which they were turned, if full. 

Atterbury, Lett. to Bp. Trelawney. 

To RECAPI'TULATE. ». a. [recapituler, 

Fr. re-and capitulum, Lat.] To repeat 
again the sum of a former discourse. 

Hylobares judiciously and resentingly recapitu- 
lates your main reasonings. More, Div. Dialogues. 

I have been forced to recapitudate these things, 
because mankind is not more liable to deceit, 
than it is willing to continue in a pleasing error. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

RecaPiruLa’tion. x. s. [from recapitu- 

late.] Distinct repetition of the principal 
points. 

He maketh a recapitulation of the Christian 
churches; among the rest, he addeth the isle of 
Eden by name. Ralegh. 

Instead of raising any particular uses from the 
point that has been delivered, let us make a brief 
recapitulation of the whole. South. 

RecarrtTuLatory.f adj. [from recapitu- 
late.| Repeating again. 

This law is comprehensive, and recapitulatory, 
as it were, of the rest concerning our neighbour. 

Barrow on the Decalogue. 

Recapitulatory exercises. Garretson. 

Illustrating it by recapitulatory moral reflections. 

Warton, Hist. E. P, iii. 358. 

Reca/prureE.* n.s. [ve and capture.) A 

prize recovered from those who had 
taken it. 

To Reca’PtuRE.* v. a. To retake a prize. 


To Reca’rniry.* v.a. [re and carnify. | 
To convert again into flesh. 

Looking upon a herd of kine quietly grazing 
up and down, I fell to consider that the flesh 
which is daily dished upon our tables is but con- 
cocted grass, which is recarnified in our stomachs, 
and transmuted to another flesh. : 

Howell, Lett. ii. 50, 


To Reca’ery. v.a. [re and carry.] To 
carry back. 
When the Turks besieged Malta or Rhodes, 
pigeons carried and recarried letters. 
Walton, Angler. 


To Reca’st.* v.a. [re and cast. ] 


1. To throw again. 

In the midst of their running race, they would 
cast and recast themselves from one to another 
horse. Florio, Tr. of Montaigne, p. 155. 

2. To mould anew. 

The advocates of free inquiry have recast the 
annals of Christian antiquity. 

Bp. Burgess on the Div. of Christ, p. 28. 


change the succession, whenever the necessities of | Jo Rece/pe. v.72. [recedo, Lat. ] 


the kingdom require, is so useful towards preserv- 
ing our religion and liberty, that I know not how 
_ to recant. Swift. 
 Recanra’rion. n.s. [from recant.] Re- 
traction; declaration contradictory to a 
former declaration. 
She could not see means to join this recantation 
to the former vow. Sidney. 
The poor man was imprisoned for this discovery, 
and forced to make a publick recantation. 
is Stilling fleet. 
 Reca'nrer. x.s. [from recant.] One who 
_ recants. 
The publick body, which doth seldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itself 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath sense withal 
Of its own fall, restraining aid to Timon. 
- Shakspeare. 
VOL, III. 


1. To fall back ; to retreat. 
A deaf noise of sounds that never cease, 
Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from the insulted shore. 
Dryden. 
Ye doubts and fears ! 
Scatter’d by winds recede, and wild in forests rove. 
Prior. 
All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual 
endeavour to recede from the centre, and every 
moment would fly out in right lines, if they were 
not violently restrained by contiguous matter. 
Bentley. 
2. To desist ; to relax any claim. 
I can be content to recede much from my own 
interests and personal rights. King Charles. 
They hoped that their general assembly would 


be persuaded to depart from some of their de- | 
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mands; but that, for the present, they had not 
authority to recede from any one proposition. 
; Clarendon. 
Recerrr.t n.s. [receptum, Latin. ] 
1. The act of receiving. 
Villain, thou didst deny the gold’s receipt, 
And told me of a mistress. 
Shakspeare, Com: of Err. 

It must be done upon the receipt of the wound, 

before the patient’s spirits be overheated. 
Wiseman, Surg. 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory 
must not be expressed like the ecstasy of a harle- 
quin, on the receipt of a letter from his mistress. 

Dryden. 
2. The place of receiving. 

Jesus saw Matthew sitting at the receipt of cus- 

tom. St. Matthew, ix. 9. 

3. [Recepte, Fr.] A note given, by which 
money is acknowledged to have been 
received. 

4, Reception ; admission. 

It is of things heavenly an universal declaration, 
working in them, whose hearts God inspireth with 
the due consideration thereof, an habit or disposi- 
tion of mind, whereby they are made fit vessels, 
both for the receipt and delivery of whatsoever 
spiritual perfection. Hooker. 

5. Reception; welcome. 

The same words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth 
might have had a better grace, and perchance have 
found a gentler receipt. Sidney. 

Jove requite 

And all th’ immortall gods, with that delight 

Thou most desir’st, thy kind receite of me ; 

Of friend, to humane hospitality. Chapman. 
6. [From recipe. Dr. Johnson. — Rather 

from the low Lat. recepta; or Ital. re- 

cetta. “ Medicus varia remedia scribebat 

in scedulis quas receptas vocant.” Poggii 

Facetie, ed. 1538. Bas. p. 473. See 

also Du Cange in V. Recepra.] Pre- 

scription of ingredients for any com- 

position. 

On bis bed of death 
Many receipts he gave me, chiefly one 


Of his old experience the only darling. Shaks. 
I'll teach him a receipt to make 
Words that weep, and tears that speak. Cowley. 


That Medea could make old men young again, 
was nothing else, but that, from knowledge of 
simples, she had a receipt to make white hair black. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Wise leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 
While growing pains pronounce the humours 
crude, Dryden. 
Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid, 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made. 
Pope. 

Scribonius found the receipt in a letter wrote to 
Tiberius, and was never able to procure the receipt 
during the emperor’s life. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Recet'vaBye.f adj. [recevable, Fr. from 
receive.| Capable of being received. 

His own single denial being not receivable 


against two agreeing informers. 
Wotton, Rem. p. 308% 


ReEcEI VABLENESS.* n.s. [from receivable. | 
Capability of receiving. 
Such waxy molds, or tender receivableness. 
Whitlock, Mann. of the Engl. p. 352. 
To RECEIVE. ». a. [recevoir, Fr. recipio, 
Lat.] 
1. To take or obtain any thing as due. 
If by this crime he owes the law his life, 


Why, let the war receive ’t in valiant gore. 
Shakspeare. 
‘A certain nobleman went into a far country, to 
receive for himself a kingdom, and return. 
St. Luke, xiv. 12. 
oo 
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2. To take or obtain from another, whether 
ood or evil. ’ 
Though I should receive a thousand shekels of 

silver in mine hand, yet would I not put forth 
mine hand against the king’s son. 2 Sam. xviii. 12. 
What? shall we receive good at the hands of 


God, and shall we not receive evil ? Job, ii. 10. 
To them hast thou poured a drink-offering? 
should I receive comfort in these ? Ts. lvii. 6. 


He that doeth wrong, shall receive for the wrong 
done ; and there is no respect of persons, 
Col. iti. 25. 
Put all in writing that thou givest out, and 
receivest in. Ecclus, xiii, 7. 
They lived with the friendship and equality 
of brethren ; received no laws from one another, 
but lived separately. Locke. 


3. To take any thing communicated. 


Draw general conclusions from every particular 
they meet with: these make little true benefit of 
history ; nay, being of forward and active spirits, 


receive more harm by it. Locke, 
The idea of solidity we receive by our touch. 
Locke: 


The same inability will every one find, who shall 
go about to fashion in his understanding any 
simple idea, not received in by his senses or by 
reflection. Locke. 

To conceive the ideas we receive from sensation, 
consider them, in reference to the different ways, 
whereby they make their approaches to our minds. 

Locke. 
4, To embrace intellectually. 


We have set it down as a law, to examine things 
to the bottom, and not to receive upon credit, 
or reject upon imaprobabilities. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

In an equal indifferency for all truth; I mean 
the receiving it, in the love of it, as truth; and in 
the examination of our principles, and not receiv- 
ing any for such, till we are fully convinced of 
their certainty, consists the freedom of the under- 
standing, Locke. 


5. To allow. 

Long received custom forbidding them to do as 
they did, there was no excuse to justify their act ; 
unless, in the Scripture, they could shew some law, 
that did licence them thus to break a received cus- 
tom. Hooker. 

Will it not be receiv’d, 
When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy two, 
And us’d their very daggers; that they have done’t? 
— Who dares receive it other ? 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Lest any should think that any thing in this 
number eight creates the diapason ; this computa~- 
tion of eight is rathera thing received, than any 
true computation. Bacon. 


6. To admit. 


When they came to Jerusalem, they were re- 


ceived of the church. Acts, xv. 4. 
Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and after- 
ward receive me to glory. Ps. Ixxiii, 24. 


Let her be shut out from the camp seven days, 
and after that received in again. Numdé. xii. 14. 
Free converse with persons of different sects will 
enlarge our charity towards others, and incline us 
to receive them into all the degrees of unity and 
affection which the word of God requires. 
Watts, Impr. of the Mind. 
7. To take as into a vessel. 
He was taken up, and a cloud received him out 
of their sight. : Acts, i. 9. 
8. To take into a place or state. 
After the Lord had spoken, he was received up 
into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God. 
St. Mark, xvi. 19. 
9. To conceive in the mind; to take intel- 
lectually. 
To one of your receiving, 
Enough is shewn, Shakspeare. 


10. To entertain as a guest. 
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Abundance fit to honour, and receive, 

Our heayenly stranger. Milton, P.L. 
Rucer vepness. n. s. [from received.] Ge- 
neral allowance. 

Others will, upon account of the receivedness of 
the proposed opinion, think it rather worth to be 
examined, than acquiesced in, Boyles 

Racer ver. n. s. [receveur, Fr. from receive. ] 
1. One to whom any thing is communicated 
by another. ; 

All the learnings that his time could make him 


receiver of, he took as we do air. Shaks. Cymb. 
She from whose influence all impression came, 
But by receivers impotencies lame. Donne. 


What was so mercifully designed, might have 
been improved by the humble and diligent receivers 
unto their greatest advantages. Hammond. 

2. One to whom any thing is given or paid. 

In all works of liberality, something more is to 
be considered, besides the occasion of the givers ; 
and that is the occasion of the receivers. Sprat. 

Gratitude is a virtue, disposing the mind to an 
inward sense, and an outward acknowledgement 
of a benefit received, together with a readiness to 
return the same, as the occasions of the doer shall 
require, and the abilities of the receiver extend to. 

South. 

If one-third of the money in trade were locked 
up, landholders must receive one-third less for 
their goods ; a less quantity of money by one-third 
being to be distributed amongst an equal number 
of receivers. Locke. 

Wo0d’s halfpence will be offered for six a penny, 
and the necessary receivers will be losers of two- 
thirds in their pay. Swift. 

3. An officer appointed to receive publick 
money. 

There is a receiver who alone handleth the mo- 
nies. Bacom 

4, One who partakes of the blessed sacra- 
ment, 

The signification and sense of the sacrament 
dispose the spirit of the receiver to admit the grace 
of the spirit of God there consigned. 

Bp. Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 
5. One who co-operates with a robber, by 
taking the goods which he steals. 

This is a great cause of the maintenance of 
thieves, knowing their receivers always ready ; for 
were there no receivers, there would be no thieves. 

Spenser on Ireland. 


6. The vessel into which spirits are emitted 
from the still. 

These liquors, which the wide receiver fill, 
Prepar’d with labour, and refin’d with skill, 
Another course to distant parts begin. Blackmore. 

Alkaline spirits run in veins down the sides of 
the receiver in distillations, which will not take fire. 

Arbuthnot. 

7. The vessel of the air pump, out of which 

the air is drawn, and which therefore 

receives any body on which experiments 
are tried. 

The air that in exhausted receivers of air pumps 
is exhaled from minerals, is as true as to elasticity 
and density or rarefaction, as that we respire in. 

Bentley. 
To Rec Lesrate. v.a. [re and celebrate. | 
To celebrate anew. 

French air and English verse here wedded lie: 

Who did this knot compose, 

Again hath brought the lily to the rose 5 

And with their chained dance, 

Recelebrates the joyful match. B. Jonson. 


Recency. n. s. (recens, Lat.] Newness ; 
new state. 


A schirrhus'in its recency, whilst it is in its aug- 
ment, requireth milder applications than the con- 
firmed one, Wiseman, 
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To RECE’NSE.* ».a. [recenser, old Fr. 
recenseo, Lat.] To examine; to review ; 
to revise. 

Sixtus and Clemens, at a vast expence, had an 
assembly of learned divines to recense and adjust 
the Latin Vulgate. Bentley, Lett. p. 232. 


Recr’nsion.} x. s. [recensio, Lat.] Enu- 
meration ; review. 
A catalogue or recension of the parts of the 
church. 
Mede, Apost. of the Lat. Times, (1641,) p. 32. 
In this recension of monthly flowers, it is to be 
understood from its first appearing to its final 
withering. Evelyn. 


RE’CENT.+ adj. [recent, Fr. Cotgrave; 
recens, Latin. | 
1. New; not of long existence. 

‘The ancients were of opinion, that those parts, 
where Egypt now is, were formerly sea, and that 
a considerable portion of that country was recent, 
and formed out of the mud discharged into the 
neighbouring sea by the Nile, * Woodward. 

2. Late; not antique. 

Among all the great and worthy persons, whereof 
the memory remaineth, either ancient or recent, 
there is not one that hath been transported to the 
mad degree of love. Bacon. 


3. Fresh; not long dismissed, released, or 
parted from. 
Ulysses moves, ’ 
Urg’d on by want, and recent from the storms, 
The brackish ooze his manly grace deforms. Pope. 


RecentLy. adv. [from recent.] Newly; 
freshly. 

Those tubes, which are most recently made of 
fluids, are most flexible and most easily length- 
ened. Arbuthnot. — 

Recentness. x. s. [from recent.| New-— 
ness ; freshness. . 

This inference of the recentness of mankind from 
the recentness of these apotheoses of Gentile deities, | 
seems too weak to bear up this supposition of the — 
novitas humani generis. Hale. 


Rece PTACLe.f n. s. [receptacle, Fr. Cot-— 
grave ; receptaculum, Lat.] A vessel or 
place into which any thing is received, — 
This had formerly the accent on the first 
syllable. 


When the sharpness of death was overcome, he 
then opened heaven, as well to believing Gentiles — 
as Jews: heaven till then was no receptacle to the 
souls of either. Hooker. 

The county of Tipperary, the only county pala~ 
tine in Ireland, is by abuse of some bad ones made 
a receptacle to rob the rest of the counties about it» 

Spenser on Ireland. 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 

Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried ancestorsare packt. Shakspeare 

The eye of the soul, or receptacle of sapience and 
divine knowledge. Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 

Lest Paradise a receptacle prove 
To spirits foul, and all my trees their prey. 

Milton, P. L. 

Their intelligence, put in at the top of the horn, 

shall convey it into a little receptacle at the bottom, 
Addison. 

These are conyeniencies to private persons; in- 
stead of being receptacles for the truly poor, they 
tempt men to pretend poverty, in order to share the » 
advantages. Atterbury: 

Though the supply from this great receptacle 
below be continual and alike to all the globe; yet 
when it arrives near the surface, where the heat is 
not so uniform, it is subject to vicissitudes. 2. 

Woodward. 
Re‘cerrary. n. s. [receptus, Lat.] Thing 
received. Not in use. Ft 

They, which behold the present state of things. 
cannot condemn our sober enquiries in the doubt 


Recepri’viry.* n. s. 
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ful appertenancies of arts, and receptaries of phi- 
losophy. Brown. 

ReEcEPTIBI LITY. x, s. [receptus, Lat,] Pos- 
sibility of receiving. 

The peripatetick matter is a pure unactuated 
power; and this conceited vacuum a mere recep- 
tibility. Glanville. 

RECE’PTION.} n.s. [reception, Fr, Cot- 
rave; receptus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of receiving. 

Both serve completely for the reception and com- 
munication of learned knowledge. 

Holder, Elem. of Speech. 

Tn this animal are found parts official unto nu- 
trition, which were its aliment the empty reception 
of air, provisions had been superfluous. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
9. Capacity; power of receiving. 
: Causes, according still 
To the reception of their matter, act; 
_ Not to the extent of their own sphere. 
Milton, P. L. 
8. Admission of any thing communicated, 

In some animals, the avenues, provided by na- 
ture for the reception of sensations, are few, and 
the perception they are received with, obscure and 


dull, Locke. 
4, Readmission. 
; All hope is lost 
Of my reception into grace. Milton, P. L. 


5. The act of containing. 

I cannot survey this world of fluid matter, with- 
out thinking on the hand that first poured it out, 
and made a proper channel for its reception. 

Addison. 
6. Treatment at first coming; welcome; 
entertainment. 
_ This succession of so many powerful methods 
being farther prescribed by God, have found so 
discouraging a reception, that nothing but the vio- 
lence of storming or battery can pretend to prove 
successful. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Pretending to consult 
About the great reception of their king, 
Thither to come. Milton, P. L. 
7. Opinion generally admitted. 

Philosophers, who have quitted the popular doc- 
trines of their countries, have fallen into as extra- 
yagant opinions, as even common reception coun- 
tenanced, Locke. 

8. Recovery. Not in use. 
He was right glad of the French king’s reception 
of those towns from Maximilian. 
F Bacon, Hen. VII. 
Rece’prive. adj. [receptus, Lat.] Having 
the quality of admitting what is commu- 
nicated. 

The soul being, as it is active, perfected by love 
of that infinite good, shall, as it is receptive, be also 
perfected with those supernatural passions of joy, 
peace and delight. Hooker. 

To advance the spiritual concerns of all that 
could in any kind become receptive of the good he 
Meant them, was his unlimited designment and 

~ endeavour, Fell, Life of Hammond. 
_ The pretended first matter is capable of all forms, 
and the imaginary space is receptive of all bodies, 
Glanville. 
[receptivité, Fr.] 
State or quality of being receptive. 

‘These things the sun can work in one place, be- 
‘eause the matter is prepared for him ; in another he 
‘cannot, because the matter is unprepared for such 
and such a form: for he cannot work any where 
beyond the possibility or receptivity of his matter. 

E Fotherby, Atheom. (1622,) p. 181. 
Recr’prory. adj. [receptus, Lat.] Gene- 
rally or popularly admitted. 

Although therein be contained many excellent 
things, and verified upon his own experience, yet 
there are many also receptory, and will not endure 
‘the test, Brown. 
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RECESS. n. s. [recessus, Latin.] 
1. Retirement; retreat ; withdrawing ; se- 
cession. 

What tumults could not do, an army must ; my 
recess hath given them confidence that I may be 
conquered. K. Charles. 

Fair Thames she haunts, and every neighbour- 

ing grove, 
Sacred to soft recess and gentle love. 
2. Departure. 

We come into the world, and know not how; 
we live in it in a self-nescience, and go hence 
again, and are as ignorant of our recess. 

Glanville, Scepsis. 
3. Place of retirement; place of secrecy ; 
private abode. 
This happy place our sweet 
Recess, and only consolation left. Milton, P.L. 

The deep recesses of the grove he gain’d. Dryd. 

I wish that a crowd of bad writers do not rush 
into the quiet of your recesses. Dryden. 

4. (Recez, Fr.} Perhaps an abstract of the 
proceedings of an imperial diet. 

In the imperial chamber, the proctors have a 


florin taxed and allowed them for every substantial 
recess. Ayliffe. 


5. Departure into privacy. 
The great seraphick lords, and cherubim, 
In close recess and secret conclave sat. 
Milton, P. L. 
In the recess of the jury, they are to consider 
their evidence. Hale. 
6. Remission or suspension of any pro- 
cedure. 
On both sides they made rather a kind of recess, 
than a breach of treaty, and concluded upon a truce. 
Bacon. 
I conceived this parliament would find work, 


with conyenient recesses, for the first three years. 
King Charles. 


Prior, 


7. Removal to distance. 

Whatsoever sign the sun possessed, whose recess 
or vicinity defineth the quarters of the year, those 
of our seasons were actually existent. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
8. Privacy; secrecy of abode. 

Good verse, recess and solitude requires ; 

And ease from cares, and undisturb’d desires. 
Dryden. 
9. Secret part. 

In their mysteries, and most secret recesses, and 
adyta of their religion, their heathen priests be- 
trayed and led their votaries into all the most hor- 
rid unnatural sins. Hammond. 

Every scholar should acquaint himself with a 
superficial scheme of all the sciences, yet there is 
no necessity for every man of learning to enter into 
their difficulties and deep recesses. 

Watts on the Mind. 
Rece’ssion.f 2.8. [recessio, Lat.] 


]. The act of retreating. 
I do not mean recessions, or distances, from 
states of eminency or perfection. 
Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. 5. § 3. 
Every degree of recession from the state of grace 
Christ first put us in, is a recession from our hopes. 
Bp. Taylor, Gr. Exemplar. 
Death is nothing else but the privation or re- 
cession of life. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 4. 
2. Act of relaxing or desisting from any 
claim. 
His [Christ’s] whole life went in a constant 
recession from his own rights. South, Serm. x. 301. 
Abating something from the height and strict- 
ness of our pretences: and a favourable recession 
in such cases will greatly engage men to have an 
honourable opinion, and a peaceful affection to- 
wards us. Barrow, vol.i. 8. 29. 


To Recua’NnGE. v. a. [rechanger, Fr.re and 
change.| To change again. 
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Those endued with foresight, work with facility ; 
others are perpetually changing and rechanging 
their work, Dryden. 

To RECHA’RGE. v. a. [recharger, Fr. re and 
charge. | 

1. To accuse in return. 

The fault, that we find with them, is, that they 
oyermuch abridge the church of her power in these 
things: whereupon they recharge us, as if in these 
things we gave the church a liberty, which hath no 
limits or bounds, Hooker. 

2. To attack anew. 

They charge, recharge, and all along the sea 
They drive and squander the huge Belgian fleet. 

% Dryden. 

RECHEA’T.F n. s. [recet, old Fr. lieu de 
retraite. Roquefort. Recet was used 
in the same sense as retraite. Hanmer. | 
Among hunters, a lesson which the 
huntsman winds on the horn, when the 
hounds have lost their game, to call 
them back from pursuing a counter- 
scent. Bailey. 

That a woman conceived me, I thank her ; but 
that I will have a recheat winded in my forehead, 
or hang my bugle in an invisible baldrick, all wo- 
men shall pardon me, Shakspeare. 

To Rrecuea’t.* vn. To blow the re- 
cheat. 

Recheat, mark you, sir, upon the same three 
winds, Return from Parnassus, (1606. ) 

Rechating with his horn, which then the hunter 

cheeres. Drayton, Polyolb. 8.13. 

To RECIDI'VATE.* v. n. [recidivo, low 
Lat.| To backslide; to fall again. Not 
now in use, 

Thus then to ~recidivate, and to go against her 
own act and promise; to dash the second time 
against this rock of offence; must needs make it 
more grievous, 

Bp. Andrewes, Speech, Opuscula, (1629,) p.79- 

Reciptva!tion.f n.s. [recidivus, Latin.] 
Backsliding ; falling again. 

This recidivation is desperate. 

Bp. Hall, St. Paul’s Combat. 

Having been sick, and but newly recovered, he 
adventured to travel to wait in his place, and so by 
recidivation he died. 

Sir J. Harrington, Br. View of the Ch. p. 141. 

When these temporary supporters fail, the build- 
ing that relies upon them, rushes into coldness, 
recidivation, and lukewarmness. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p.137. 

Our renewed obedience is still most indispen- 
sably required, though mixed with much of weak- 
ness, frailties, recidivations, to make us capable of 
pardon. Hammond, Pract. Catechism. 

Recrpr vous. adj. [recidivus, Lat.] Sub- 
ject to fall again. 

Re‘ciexn. n. s. (recipe, Lat. the term used 
by physicians, when they direct ingre- 
dients.] A medical prescription. 

I should enjoin you travel; for absence doth in 
a kind remove the cause, and answers the physi- 
cian’s first recipe, vomiting and purging ; but this 
would be too harsh. Suckling. 

The apothecary train is wholly blind ; 

From files a random recipe they take, 
And many deaths of one prescription make. 
Dryden, 

Recipient. n. s. [recipiens, Latin.] __ 

1. The receiver ; that to which any thing 
is communicated. 

Though the images, or whatever else is the cause 
of sense, may be alike as from the object, yet 
may the representations be varied according to the 
nature of the recipient. ae Glanville. 

2. The vessel into which spirits are driven 


by the still. 
_ 00 2 
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The form of sound words, dissolved by chymical 
preparation, ceases to be nutritive; and after all 
the labours of the alembeck, leaves in the recipient 
a fretting corrosive. Dec. of Chr. Piety 

RECI’PROCAL.} adj. [reciprocus, Lat. 
reciproque; Fr. Dr. Johnson. — Our 
own word was also reciprogue, which 
Bacon has used, as Mr. Malone like- 
wise has observed : “ Except the love be 
reciproque.” Ess. on Love. Ben Jonson 
has also the same word. Bacon, in his 
Natural History, uses reciprocal as a 
substantive; but Dr. Johnson has cited 
the passage inaccurately, and made the 
word an adjective. ] 

1. Acting in vicissitude ; alternate. 

What if that light, 
To the terrestrial moon be as a star, 
Enlightening her by day, as she by night 
This earth? reciprocal, if land be there, 
Fields and inhabitants. Milton, P. L. 

2. Mutual; done by each to each. 

Where there’s no hope of a reciprocal aid, there 
can be no reason for the mutual obligation. 

LL? Estrange. 

In reciprocal duties, the failure on one side 
justifies not a failure on the other. 

Richardson, Clarissa. 

3. Mutually interchangeable. 

These two rules will render a definition recipro- 
cal with the thing defined ; which, in the schools, 
signifies, that the definition may be used in the 
place of the thing defined. Watts. 

4, In geometry, reciprocal proportion is, 
when, in four numbers, the fourth num- 
ber is so much lesser than the second, 
as the third is greater than the first, and 
vice versa. Harris. 

According to the laws of motion, if the bulk 
and activity of aliment and medicines are in rect- 
procal proportion, the effect will be the same. 

Arbuthnot on Alimenits. 

Recr’procaL.* n.s. An alternacy. 

Corruption is a reciprocal to generation ; and 
they two are as nature’s two terms or boundaries, 
and the guides to life and death. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. No. 328. 

Recr’procatiy. adv. [from reciprocal.} 
Mutually ; interchangeably. 

His mind and place 
Infecting one another reciprocally. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

Make the bodies appear enlightened by the 
shadows which bound the sight, which cause it to 
repose for some space of time; and reciprocally 
the shadows may be made sensible by enlightening 
your ground, Dryden. 

If the distance be about the hundredth part of 
an inch, the water will rise to the height of about 
an inch; and if the distance be greater or less in 
any proportion, the height will be reciprocally pro- 
portional to the distance very nearly: for the at- 
tractive force of the glasses is the same, whether 
the distance between them be greater or less; and 
the weight of the water drawn up is the same, if 
the height: of it be reciprocally proportional to the 
height of the glasses. Newton, Opt. 

Those two particles do reciprocally affect each 

other with the same force and vigour, as they 
would do at the same distance in any other situa- 
tion. ‘ Bentley. 

Reci/PROCALNESS. 2.8. [from reciprocal. | 
Mutual return ; alternateness. 

The reciprocalness of the injury ought to allay 

the displeasure at it. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

To RecrPRocaTe. v.n. [rectprocus, Lat. 
reciproquer, Fr.] To act interchange- 
ably ; to alternate. 

One’brawny smith the puffing bellows plies, 
And draws, and blows reciprocating air. Dryden, 
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From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 

The lobe adhesive, and the sweat of death. Sewel. 
To Rec’Procats.* v.a. To exchange ; 
to interchange. 

Vainly reciprocating the saw of endless con- 
tention, Barrow, Serm. i. 859. 

A youth or maiden, meeting by chance, or 
brought together by artifice, exchange glances, re- 
ciprocate civilities, go home and dream of one an- 
other. Johnson, Rasselas. 

RECIPROCA’TION. 2. S. [rectprocatio, from 
reciprocus, Latin.] Alternation; action 
interchanged. 

Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no such 
reciprocution or rarefaction, condensation, and se- 
paration. Bacon. 

That Aristotle drowned himself in Euripus, as 
despairing to resolve the cause of its reciprocation 


or ebb and flow seven times a day, is generally be- 
lieved. Brown. 


Where the bottom of the sea is owze or sand, it 
is by the motion of the waters, so far as the reci- 
procation of the sea extends to the bottom, brought 
to a level. Ray. 

The systole resembles the forcible bending of a 
spring, and the diastole its flying out again to its 
natural site; what is the principal efficient of this 
reciprocation ? Ray. 

Recrero’city.* n.s. [Fr. reciprocité.| Re- 
ciprocal obligation. I have heard the 
introduction of this word attributed to 
the late lord Shelburne, when secre- 
tary of state, which he first was in 1766. 

Any degree of reciprocity will prevent the pact 
from being nude. Blackstone. 

Recr’sion.f 2. s. [recision, Fr. Cotgrave ; 
recisus, Lat.] The act of cutting off. 

Sherwood. 
Recr’rau. n.s. [from recite. | 


1. Repetition; rehearsal. 
T h last are repetitions and recitals of the first. 
Denham. 
2. Narration. 
This often sets him on empty boasts, and be- 
trays him into vain fantastick recitals of his own 
performances. Addison. 


3. Enumeration. 

To make the rough recital aptly chime, 
Or bring the sum of Gallia’s loss to rhime, 
Is mighty hard. 

Recrra’Tion. x.s- [from recite.] Repe- 
tition ; rehearsal. 

If menaces of Scripture fall upon men’s per- 
sons, if they are but the recitations and descrip- 
tions of God’s decreed wrath, and those decrees 
and that wrath have no respect to the actual sins 
of men; why should terrors restrain me from sin, 
when present advantage invites me to it? 


Prior. 


Hammond, 

He used philosophical arguments and recitations. 
Temple. 

Recrrati’ve.t ) 2.s. [Ital. from recite.] 
RECITATY vo. A kind of tuneful pro- 


nunciation, more musical than common 
speech, and less than song; chant. It 
is said to have been invented by Jacopo 
Peri for the opera of Euridice, first 
performed at Florence in 1600. 
He introduced the examples of moral virtue, 
writ in verse, and performed in recitative-musick. 
Dryden. 
There is nothing that has more startled our 
English audience, than the Italian recitativo at its 


first entrance upon the stage. 
Addison, Spect. No. 29. 
By singing peers upheld on either hand, 
Then. thus in quaint recitativo spoke. 
Pope, Dunciad. 
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Recivatr veLy.* adv. After the manner ~ 
of the recitative. 5 
The jubilee was sung in the same manner, after 
which the office was performed only recitatively ; 
no organs made use of till after the second collect 
for Morning Prayer. 
Lett. on Q. Anne’s Going to St. Paul’s, (1702.) 


To RECI'TE.F »v. a. [recito, Lat. reciter, 
Fr.] To rehearse; to repeat; to enu- 
merate ; to tell over. 

Such as found out musical tunes, and recited 
verses in writing. Ecclus. xliy. 5. 

While Telephus’s youthful charms, 

His rosy neck, and winding arms, 
With endless rapture you recite, 
And in the tender name delight. Addison. — 

The thoughts of gods let Granville’s verse recite, 
And bring the scenes of op’ning fate to light. 

Pope. 

If we will recite nine hours in ten, 

You lose your patience. Pope, Ep. of Horace. | 

Recite. n.s. [recit, Fr. from the verb.] 
Recital. Not in use. 

This added to all former recites or observations 
of long-liv’d races, makes it easy to conclude, 
that health and long life are the blessings of the 
poor as well as rich, Temple. 

Recr’rer.f x. s. [from recite.] One who 
recites. 

In Italy they have solemn declamations of cer- 
tain select young gentlemen in Florence, like 
those reciéers in old Rome. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 270. 

Narrative songs were committed to memory, 
and delivered down from one reciter to another. 
Bp. Percy, Ess. onthe Anc. Metr. Romances, § 1. 


To RECK. »v. xn. [pecan, Saxon. ] 

1. To care; to heed; to mind; to rate at 
much; to be in care. Out of use. Reck 
is still retained in Scotland: it has of 
before the thing. 

Thou’s but a laesie loord, 
And recks much of thy swinke, 
That with fond terms and witless words, 
To bleer mine eyes do’st think. : 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. 


Good or bad, 

What do I reck, sith that he dy’d entire. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
I reck as little what betideth me, \ 
As much I wish all good befortune you. 

With that care lost 
Went all his fear; of God, or hell or worse, 
He reck’d not, Milton, P. L, 
2. It Recks. v. impersonal. To care. 

Of night or loneliness it recks me not 5 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the person 
OF our unowned sister. Milton, Comus: 


To Recx. v. a. To heed; to care for. 
This son of mine, not recking danger, and neg- 
lecting the present good way he was in of doing 
himself good, came hither to do this kind office to 
my unspeakable grief. Sidney- 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing, 
That none but fools would reck. Shakspeare. 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven 5) 
Whilst, like a puff’d and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, — 
And recks not his own read. Shaks. Hamlet. 
Recxtess.} adj. [from reck; pecceleay, 
Saxon.] Careless; heedless ; mindless 5 
untouched. See RECK. This is writ- 
ten retchless by old writers, and also by 
Dryden. See Wrercuress. In th 
north of England, as in Scotland, iti 
rackless. ie 
It made the king as reckless, as them diligent. 


Shaksp. 


1 
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[ll after, more to be reveng’d of Eglamour 
Than for the love of reckless Silvia. Shaksp. 
He apprehends death no more dreadfully, but 
as a drunken sleep ; careless, reckless, and fearless 
of what’s past, present, or to come ; insensible of 
mortality, and desperately mortal. Shaksp. 

Wext this was drawn the reckless cities’ flame, 
When a strange hell pour’d down from heaven 
there came. Cowley. 


‘Rercxiessness. n.s. [from reck. This 


word in the seventeenth article is erro- 
_ neously written wretchlessness.) Care- 
_ lessness ; negligence. 
Over many good fortunes began to breed a 
proud recklessness in them. Sidney. 
To RE’CKON. v. a. [peccan, Saxon ; reck- 
enen, Dutch. | 


1. To number; to count. 


The priest shall reckon unto him the money ac- 
eording to the years that remain, and it shall be 
abated. Lev. xxvii. 18. 

Numb’ring of his virtues praise, 

Death lost the reckoning of his days. Crashaw. 

When are questions belonging to all finite ex- 
istences by us reckoned from some known parts of 
this sensible world, and from some certain epochs 
marked out by motions in it? Locke. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a 
plant, returning at equidistant periods, would as 
well serve men to reckon their years by, as the mo- 
tions of the sun. Locke. 

I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the 
‘outside of the church, though I only told three 
sides of it. Addison. 

A multitude of cities are reckoned up by the 
geographers, particularly by Ptolemy. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
9. To esteem; to account, 

Where we cannot be persuaded that the will of 
God is, we should so far reject the authority of 
men, as to reckon it nothing. Hooker. 

Varro’s aviary is still so famous, that it is rec- 
koned for one of those notables, which men of 
foreign nations record, Wotton. 

For him I reckon not in high estate ; * 

But thee, whose strength, while virtue was her 
mate, 
Might have subdu’d the earth. Milton, S. A. 
People, young and raw, and soft-natured, are 
apt to think it an easy thing to gain love, and 
reckon their own friendship a sure price of another 
man’s; but when experience shall have shewn 
them the hardness of most hearts, the hollowness 
of others, and the baseness of all, they will tind 
that a friend is the gift of God, and that he only, 
who made hearts, can unite them. South, Serm. 
Would the Dutch be content with the military 
government and revenues, and reckon it among 
what shall be thought necessary for their barrier ? 
: Swift, Miscell. 
3. To assign in an account. 

To him that worketh is the reward not reckoned 
of grace, but of debt. Tom. iv. 4. 


To RECKON. v. 2. 
1. To compute ; to calculate. 

We may fairly reckon that this first age of apos- 
tles, with that second generation of many who 
were their immediate converts, extended to the 
middle of the second century. Addison. 


2. To state an account: it has with before 


the other party. 

We shall not spend a large expence of time, 
Before we reckon wiih your several loves, 
And make us even with you. Shakspeare, 


$. To charge to account: with on. 


a I call posterity 
~ Into the debt, and reckon on her head. B. Jonson. 


4. To give an account; to assign reasons 


of action. 
All flesh shall rise and reckon. 
“: Abp. Sandys, Serm, fol, 175, 
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5. To pay a penalty: with for before the 


crime: 
If they fail in their bounden duty, they shall 
reckon for it one day, Sanderson. 


6. To call to punishment: it has with. 
God suffers the most grievous sins of particu- 
lar persons to go unpunished in this world, be- 
cause his justice will have another opportunity to 
meet and reckon with them. Tillotson. 


7. [Compter sur, Fr.] To lay stress or 
dependance upon. 

You reckon upon losing your friends’ kindness, 
when you have sufficiently convinced them, they 
can never hope for any of yours. Temple, Miscel, 

Re‘cKoner. n.s. [from reckon.] One who 
computes; one who calculates cost. 

Reckoners without their host must reckon twice. 

Camden. 
RecKonine. x. s. [from reckon. ] 
1. Computation; calculation. 
2. Account of time. 
Canst thou their reck’nings keep? the time 
compute ? 
When their swoln bellies shall enlarge their fruit. 
Sandys. 
3. Accounts of debtor and creditor. 

They that know how their own reckoning goes, 

Account not what they have, but what they lose. 
Daniel. 

It is with a man and his conscience, as with one 
man and another ; even reckoning makes lasting 
friends ; and the way to make reckonings even, is 
to make them often. South. 

4. Money charged by an host. 

His industry is up stairs and down; his elo- 
quence the parcel of a reckoning. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

When a man’s verses cannot be understood, it 
strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in 


a little room. Shakspeare. 
A coin would have a nobler use than to pay a 
reckoning: Addison. 


5. Account taken. 

There was no reckoning made with them of the 

money delivered into their hand. 2 Kings. 
6. Esteem; account; estimation. 

Beauty, though in a great excellency in your- 
self as in any, yet you make no further reckoning 
of it, than of an outward fading benefit nature be- 
stowed. Sidney. 

Were they all of as great account as the best 
among them, with us notwithstanding they ought 
not to be of such reckoning, that their opinion 
should cause the laws of the church to give place. 

. Hooker, Pref. 

REcKONING-BOOK. n. 8. [from reckoning 

and book.] A book in which money 
received and expended is set down. 


To RECLAIM.F »v. a. [reclamo, Lat.] 


1. To reform ; to correct. 

He spared not the heads of any mischievous 
practices, but shewed sharp judgement on them 
for ensample sake, that all the meaner sort, which 
were infected with that evil, might, by terror 
thereof, be reclaimed and saved. Spenser. 

This errour whosoever is able to reclaim, he 
shall save more in one summer, than Themison 
destroyed in any autumn. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Reclaim your wife from strolling up and down 
To all assizes. Dryden, Juv. 

Tis the intention of Providence in all the various 
expressions of his goodness, to reclaim mankind, 
and to engage their obedience. Rogers, Serm. 

The penal laws in being against papists have 
been found ineffectual, and rather confirm than 
reclaim men from their errors, Swift. 

2. [Reclamer, Fr.| To reduce to the state 
desired. 

Tt was for him to hasten to let his people see, 
that he meant to govern by law, howsoever he 
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came in by the sword; and fit also to reclaim 

them, to know him for their king, whom they had 

so lately talked of as an enemy. Bacon, 
Much labour is requir’d in trees, to tame 

Their wild disorder, and in ranks reclaim. Dryden+ 
Minds she the dangers of the Lycian coast ? 

Or is her towering flight reclaim’ d, 

By seas from Icarus’s downfal nam’d? 

Vain is the call, and useless the advice. 


3. To recall; to cry out against. 
The headstrong horses hurried Octavius, the 
trembling chariateer, along, and were deaf to his 
reclaiming them. Dryden. 


4. To tame. 
Upon his fist he bore P 

An eagle well reclaim’d. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 
Are not hawks brought to the hand, and lions, 

tygers, and bears reclaimed by good usage ? 
L, Estrange. 
5. To recover. 
So shall the Briton-blood their crowne agayn 
reclaim. Spenser, F. Q. iii, ili, 48. 


To RecuarM.* v.n. To exclaim. 
O, tyrant Love! 

Wisdom and Wit in vain reclaim ; 

And arts but soften as to feel thy flame. 
Reciarm.* x.s. [from the verb.] 
1. Reformation. 

The concealing of Solomon’s reclaim hath oc- 
casioned some, upon acknowledgment of the ne- 
cessity of repentance, to suppose that Solomon 
past away without it. Hales, Rem. p. 93» 

2. Recovery. 

The loving couple neede no reskew feare, 

But leasure had and liberty to frame 

Their purpost flight, free from all man’s reclame. 

Spenser, F.Q. ili, x. 16. 
Reciay MABLE.* adj. [from reclaim.] That 
may be reclaimed. 

He said that he was young, and so reclaimable ; 
that this was his first fault. 

Dr. Cockburn, Rem. on Burnet, p. 41. 
RecLarMantT. 7. s. [from reclaim.| Con- 
tradicter. 

In the year 325, as is well known, the Arian 
doctrines were proscribed, and anathematized in 
the famous council of Nice, consisting of 318 
bishops, very unanimous in their resolutions, ex- 
cepting a few reclaimants. Waterlantl. 

ReciarMyess.* adj. [reclaim and less.] 

Not to be reclaimed. 

And look on Guise as a reclaimiess rebel. 

Lee, D. of Guise. 
REcLAMA’TION.* x. s. [reclamation, ~ Fr. 
from reclaim.] Recovery. 

I shall willingly frame myself to all companies, 
not for a partnership in their vice, but for their re- 
clamation from evil, or encouragement in good. 

Bp. Hall, Tempt. Repelled, D, 3. § 5. 

These, out of many such irregular practices, I 

write for his reclamation. Tatler, No. 71. 
Reciina‘Tion.* x. 5s. [from recline.] The 
act of leaning or reclining. 


To RECLINE. vv. a. [reclino, Lat. recli- 
ner, Fr.] To lean back; to lean sidewise. 
The mother 
Reclin’d her dying head upon his breast. Dryden. 
While thus she rested, on her arm reclin’d, 
The purling streams that through the meadow 
stray’d, 

In drowsy murmurs lull’d the gentle maid. 
Addison. 
To rest; to repose ; 


Prior. 


Pope. 


To RECLYNE.T v. 7. 
to lean. 
She ceas’d, and on a lily’d bank reclin’d ; 
Her flowing robe way’d wanton with the wind. 
F Shenstone. 
Recui’ne. adj. [reclinis, Lat.] In a lean>. 
ing posture, 
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They sat recline 
On the soft downy bank, damask’d with flowers. 
Milton, P. L. 
To Recto’sr. »v. a. [re and close.] To 
close again. 
The silver ring she pull’d, the door reclos’d ; 
The bolt, obedient to the silken cord, 
To the strong staple’s inmost depth restor’d, 
Secur’d the valves. Pope, Odyss. 
To Recivu’be. v.a. [recludo, Lat.) To 
open. 
The ingredients absorb the intestinal superflu- 
ities, reclude oppilations, and mundify the blood. 
Harvey. 
RECLU’SE.+ x. s. [reclus, recluse, old 
French. “ Recluses, according to the 
true meaning of the word (Lat. reclusus) 
signify those which are set wide open, 
or left at liberty; though that bar- 
barous age mistook the sense of the 
word for such as were shut up, and 
might not stirre out of their cloyster.” 
Fuller, Holy State, 1648, p..28.] One 
‘shut up; a retired person. 
It seems you have not lived such an obstinate 
recluse from the disputes and transactions of men. 
Hammond. 
This must be the inference of a recluse, that 
conyersed only with his own meditations. 
Decay of Chr. Piety. 
Rectvu’se. adj. [reclus, Fr.] Shut up; re- 
tired. 
The nymphs, 
Melissan, sacred and recluse to Ceres, 
Pour streams select, and purity of waters. Prior. 
L all the live-long day 
Consume in meditation deep, recluse 
From human converse. Philips. 
To Reciu'se.* v.a. [from the noun. ] 
To shut up. Not in use. 
She sees at once the virgin mother stay 
Reclus’d at home, publick at Golgotha. 
Donne, Div. Poems, p. 333. 
The reclus’d orders, and other regulars excepted. 
Howell, Lett. iv. 7. 
ReciuseLy.* adv. [from recluse.| In re- 
tirement; like a recluse. 


Reciv’srness.* x. s, [from recluse.] Re- 
tirement. 

He may live most at ease, that has least to do in 
the world. A kind of calm recluseness is like rest 
to the overlaboured man; but a multitude is not 
pleasing. Feltham on Eccles. ii. 11. 

The precepts of speculative piety are natural in 
the element of contemplation, which is recluseness 
and solitude; but not always competent with so- 
ciety. W. Mountague, Dev. Ess. P.i. p. 47. 

Reciv sion.* n. s. [from recluse.] State 
of a recluse. 


Reciu stve.* adj. (from recluse.] Afford- 
ing concealment. 
You may conceal her 
In some reclusive and religious life, 
Shakspeare, Much Ado. 
RECOAGULA'TION. 2. s. [ve and coagula- 
tion.| Second coagulation. 

This salt, dissolved in a convenient quantity of 
water, does upon its recoagulation dispose of the 
aqueous particles among its own saline ones, and 
shoot into crystals. ‘ Boyle. 

To Reco’ct.* v. a. [recoctus, Lat. from 
recoquo.; ‘To vamp up. 

Old women and men too —seek, as it were, by 
Medea’s charms, to recoct their corps, as she did 
Z£son’s, from feeble deformities to sprightly hand- 
someness. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 71. 

ReEco’GNIsaBLE.* adj. [from recognize. | 
That may be acknowledged. 


/ 
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ReEco’GNISANCE, 2. s. [recognisance, Fr.] 
1. Acknowledgement of person or thing. 
2. Badge: 

Apparent it is, that all men are either Christians 
or not; if by external profession they be Chris- 
tians, then are they of the visible church of Christ; 
and Christians by external profession they are all, 
whose mark of recognizance hath in it those things 
mentioned, yet although they be impious idolaters 
and wicked hereticks. Hooker. 

She did gratify his amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love, 

Which I first gave her; an handkerchief. Shaks. 
3. A bond of record testifying the recog- 
nisor to owe unto the recognisee a cer- 
tain sum of money; and is acknow- 
ledged in some court of record; and 
those that are mere recognizances are 
not sealed but enrolled: It is also used 
for the verdict of the twelve men em- 
pannelled upon an assize. Cowel. 

The English should not marry with any Irish, 

unless bound by recognizance with sureties to con- 


tinue loyal. - Davies. 
To RECOGNISE. vw. a. [recognosco, 
Latin.] 


1. To acknowledge ; to recover and avow 
knowledge of any person or thing. 

He brought several of them, even under their 
own hands, to recognize their sense of their undue 
procedure used by them unto him. 

Fell, Life of Hammond. 

The British cannon formidably roars, 

While starting from his oozy bed, 
The asserted ocean rears his reverend head, 
To view and recognise his ancient lord. Dryden. 

Then first he recognis’d the ethereal guest, 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his breast. Pope. 

Speak, vassal, recognize thy sovy’reign queen : 
Hast thou ne’er seen me? know’st thou not me 

seen ? Harte. 
2. To review ; to re-examine. 

However their causes speed in your tribunals, 

Christ will recognize them at a greater. South. 
RECOGNISEE.. 7. s. One in whose favour 
the bond is drawn. 
RECO’GNISOR. 7. S. 
recognisance. 
Recoenrtion. n. s. [recognitio, Latin.] 
1. Review; renovation of knowledge. 

The virtues of some being thought expedient to 
be annually had in remembrance, brought in a 
fourth kind of publick reading, whereby the lives 
of such saints had, at the time of their yearly me- 
morials, solemn recognition in the church of God. 

Hooker. 


One who gives the 


2. Knowledge confessed. 

Every species of fancy hath three modes ; recog- 
nition of a thing, as present ; memory of it, as past ; 
and foresight of it, as to come. Grew, Cosmol. 

3. Acknowledgement; memorial. 

The Israelites, in Moses’ days, were redeemed 
out of Egypt ; in memory and recognition whereof 
they were commanded to observe the weekly sab- 
bath, White. 

If the recognition or acknowledgment of a final 
concord, upon any writ of covenant finally, be 
taken by justice of assize, and the yearly value of 
those lands be declared by affidavit made before 
the same justice; then is the recognition and yalue 
signed with the handwriting of that justice. Bacon. 


To RECOUVL. ».n. [reculer, Fr.] 


1. To rush back in consequence of resist- 
ance, which cannot be overcome by the 
force impressed. 

The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me; in himself too mighty. Shaks. 
Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long, back on itself recoils. Milton, P.L. 
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Amazement seiz’d 
All the host of heaven ; back they recoil'd, afraid 
At first. Milton, P.L. 
Evil on itself shall back recoil. Milton, Comus. 
Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 
’ Like guns o’ercharg’d, breaks, misses, or recoils. 
Denham. 
My hand’s so soft, his heart so hard, 
The blow recoils, and hurts me while I strike! 
Dryden. 
Whatever violence may be offered to nature, by 
endeavouring to reason men into a contrary per- 
suasion, nature will still recoil, and at last return 
to itself. Tillotson. 
2. To fall back. 
Ye both forewearied be ; therefore a while 
I read you rest, and to your bowers recoil. 
Spenser, F.Q. 
Ten paces huge 
He back recoil’d ; the tenth on bended knee, 
His massy spear upstay’d. Milton, P.L. 
8. To fail; to shrink. 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil } 
In an imperial charge. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
To Recor'L.* v.a. To drive back; to 
cause to recoil. Not in use. 
But neither toil nor travel might her back recoil. 
; Spenser, F’.Q. 
Recor..f x. s. [from the verb.] A falling 
back. 
Against mountains dashes, 
And in recoil makes meadows standing splashes. 
Browne, Brit. Past. B.1. S. 2. 
On a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
The infernal doors. Milton, P. L. 
Recor’Ler.* n. s. [from recoil.]; One who 
falls back from his promise or profession; 
a revolter. 
As if this recoiler had told him no news, he spake 
but little, and dismissed him. 
Hacket’s Life of Abp. Williams, p. 98. 
Recor’Line.* n. s. (from recoil.) Act of 
shrinking back; revolt. 
As long as these recoilings of the mind continue, 
the sinner will find his accounts of pleasure very 
poor arid short. South, Serm. ii.171. 


Recor LincLy.* adv. [from the part. re- 
coiling.| With retrocession. Huloet. 


To Recorn. v.a. [re and coin.] To coin 
over again. 

Among the Romans, to preserve great events 
upon their coins, when any particular piece of 
money grew very scarce, it was often recoined by 
a succeeding emperor. Addison. 

Recornace. n.s. [re and coinage.] The 
act of coining anew. ; 

The mint gained upon the late statute, by the 
recoinage of groats and half-groats, now twelve- 
pences and sixpences. Bacon. 


To RECOLLE’CT.{ v. a. [recollectus, 
Lat. ] 


1. To recover to memory. 
It did relieve my passion much ; 
More than light airs and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times. Shaks. 

Recollect every day the things seen, heard, or 
read, which made any addition to your under- 
standing. Watts, Logick. 

2. To recover reason or resolution. 
The Tyrian queen 
Admir’d his fortunes, more admir’d the man; 
Then recollected stood. Dryden, Aine 
3. To gather what is scattered ; to gather 
again. 

If I were but mere dust and ashes, I might 
speak unto the Lord; for the Lord’s hand made 
me of this dust, and the Lord’s hand shall recollect 
these ashes, Donne, Devot. (1624,) p. 9 — 
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God will one day raise the dead, recollecting our 

scattered dust, and rearing our dissolved frame. 
Barrow, vol. ii, S. 2. 

Now that God hath made his light radiate in his 
word, men may recollect those scattered divine 
beams, and kindling with them the topicks proper 
to warm our affections, enflame holy zeal. Boyle. 

RecottEcTIoN. n. s. [from recollect. | 
Recovery of notion; revival in the me- 
mory- 

Recollection is when an idea is sought after by 
the mind, and with pain and endeavour found, and 
brought again in view. Locke. 

Finding the recollection of his thoughts disturb 
his sleep, he remitted the particular care of the 
composition. Fell, Life of Hammond. 

Let us take care that we sleep not without such 
a recollection of the actions of the day, as may re- 
present any thing that is remarkable, as matter of 
sorrow or thanksgiving. Bp. Taylor. 

The last image of that troubled heap, 

When sense subsides, and fancy sports in sleep, 
Though past the recollection of the thought, 
Becomes the stuff of which our dream is wrought. 
Pope. 
To RecomBrNe.* ». a. [re and combine. | 
To join together again. 
— That fair hand — ' 
When first it joyn’d her virgin snow to thine, 
Which when to-day the priest shall recombine, 
From the mysterious holy touch such charms 
Will flow, as shall unlock her wreathed arms. 
Carew, Poems, p. 113. 
To RECO’MFORT. v. a. [re and com- 


Sort. | : 
1. To comfort or console again. 

What place is there left, we may hope our woes 
to recomfort ? Sidney. 

Ne’er through an “arch so hurried the blown 

tides, 

As the recomforted through th’ gates. 

Shakspeare, Coriol. 

As one from sad dismay 
Recomforied, and, after thoughts disturb’d, 
Submitting to what seem’d remediless. 
Milton, P.L. 
2. To give new strength. 

In strawberries, it is usual to help the ground 
with muck ; and likewise to recomfort it sometimes 
with muck put to the roots; but to water with 
muck water is not practised. Bacon. 

Ruco’MrortLess.* adj. [from recomfort.] 
Without comfort. 

There all that night remained Britomart, 

Restlesse, recomforilesse. Spenser, I’. Q. v. vi. 24. 
To RecoMMENCE. v. a. [recommencer, Fr. 
re and commence.| To begin anew. 


To RECOMMEND. ». a. [recommender, 
Fr. ve and commend.| 
1. To praise to another; to advance by 
praise to the kindness of another. 
Meczenas recommended Virgil and Horace to 
Augustus, whose praises helped to make him po- 
pular while alive, and after his death have made 
him precious to posterity. Dryden, 
2. To make acceptable. 
A decent boldness ever meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and ey’n astranger recommends. Pope. 
3. To commit with prayers. 
They had been recommended to the grace of 
od. Acts, xiv. 
Recommer’npasxz.} adj. [recommendable, 
Fr. from recommend.| Worthy of recom- 
mendation or praise. 
A right recommendable thing in heven and in 
_ erthe is a true tunge. 
Ld. Rivers, Dictes, &c, of Philos. (1477,) A. vii. 


Though these pursuits should make out no pre- | 


tence to advantage, yet, upon the account of 
honour, they are recommendable. 
Glanville, Pref. to Scepsis. 
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RECOMME’'NDABLENESS.* x. s. [from re- 
commendable.| Quality of being recom- 
mendable. 

The last rule to try opinions by, is the recom- 


mendableness of our religion to strangers, or those 
that are without. 


More, Myst. of Godliness, (1660,) B. 10, ch. 3. 
RECOMME'NDABLY.* adv. [from recom- 
mendable.| So as to deserve commend- 
ation. Sherwood. 
RECOMMENDA TION. n.s. [recommendation, 
Fr. from recommend. | 
1. The act of recommending. 
2. That which secures to one a kind re- 
ception from another. 

Poplicola’s doors were opened on the outside, 
to save the people even the common civility of ask- 
ing entrance; where misfortune was a powerful 
recommendation ; and where want itself was a 
powerful mediator. Dryden. 

RecoMMENDATORY. adj. [from recom- 
mend.| That commends to another. 

Verses reconumendatory they have commanded 
me to prefix before my book. Swift. 

RECOMME'NDER. xn. s. [from recommend.] 
One who recommends, 

St. Chrysostom, as great a lover and recom- 
mender of the solitary state as he was, declares it 
to be no proper school for those who are to be 
leaders of Christ’s flock. Atterbury. 

To Recommr’r. v. a. [re and commit.] To 
commit anew. 

When they had bailed the twelve bishops, who 
were in the Tower, the house of commons expos- 
tulated with them, and caused them to be recom- 
mitted. Clarendon. 

To Recompa’ct. v.a. [re and compact.] 
To join anew. 
Repair 
And recompact my scatter’d body. Donne. 
RECOMPENSA TION.* n.s. [old Fr. recom- 
pensation. | Recompense. Huloet. 


To RE’'COMPENSE. ». a. [recompenser, 
Fr. re and compenso, Lat.] 
1. To repay; to requite. 
Continue faithful, and we will recompense you. 
1 Mac. x. 

Hear from heayen, and requite the wicked, by 
recompensing his way upon his own head. 

2 Chron. vi. 23. 
2. To give in requital. 

Thou wast begot of them, and how canst thou 

recompense them the things they have done for thee! 
Ecclus. viii. 28. 

Recompense to no man evil for evil. 

Rom. xii. 17. 
3. To compensate; to make up by some- 
thing equivalent. 

French wheat, which is bearded, requireth the 
best soil, recompensing the same with a profitable 
plenty. Carew. 

Solyman, willing them to be of good cheer, 
said, that he would in short time find occasion for 
them to recompense that disgrace, and again to 
shew their approved valour. Knolles. 

He is long ripening, but then his maturity, and 
the compliment thereof, secompenseth the slowness 
of his maturation. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

4, To redeem; to pay for. 
If the man have no kinsman to recompense the 
trespass unto, let it be recompensed unto the Lord. 
Num. v. 8. 
Recompense.f x. s. [recompense, Fr. from 
the verb. Anciently, recompence was 
the spelling of the substantive; and 
many now write it so; distinguishing, 
as in practise the verb, and practice the 
substantive. 
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1, Reward; something given as an ac- 
knowledgement of merit. 
Thow’rt so far before, 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Shakspeare. 


| 2. Equivalent ; compensation. 


Wise men thought the vast advantage from their 
learning and integrity an ample recompense for 
any inconvenience from their passion. Clarendon. 

Your mother’s wrongs a recompense shall meet, 
I Jay my sceptre at her daughter’s feet. Dryden. 


RECOMPYLEMENT. n.s. [re and compile- 
ment.| New compilement. 

Although I had a purpose to make a particular 
digest or recompilement of the laws, I laid it aside. 

Bacon. 
To Recompo’sx. v. a. [recomposer, Fr. re 
and compose. ] 
1. To settle or quiet anew. 

Elijah was so transported, that he could not 
receive answer from God, till by music he was re- 
composed. Bp. Taylor. 

2. To form or adjust anew. 

We produced a lovely purple, which we can 
destroy or recompose at pleasure, by severing or 
reapproaching the edges of the two irises. 

Boyle on Colowrs. 
Recomposr rI10n. n. s. [re and composition. ] 
Composition renewed. 


Reconci'LABLe, adj. [reconciliable, Fr. 
from reconcile. | . 
1. Capable of renewed kindness. 


2. Consistent; possible to be made con- 
sistent. 

What we did was against the dictates of our 
own conscience; and consequently never makes 
that act reconcilable with a regenerate estate, which 
otherwise would not be so. Hammond. 

The different accounts of the numbers of ships 
are reconcilable, by supposing that some spoke of 
the men of war only, and others added the trans- 
ports. Arbuthnot. 

The bones, to be the most convenient, ought to 
have been as light, as was reconcilable with suffi- 
cient strength. Cheyne. 

Worldly affairs and recreations may hinder our 
attendance upon the worship of God, and are not 
reconcilable with solemn assemblies, Nelson. 

RECONCILABLENESS. 7. s. [from recon- 
ciladle. | 

1. Consistence; possibility to be recon- 
ciled. 

The cylinder is a lifeless trunk, which hath 
nothing of choice or willin it; and therefore can- 
not be a fit resemblance to shew the reconcilable- 
ness of fate with choice. Hammond. 

Discerning how the several parts of Scripture 
are fitted to several times, persons, and occurrences, 
we shall discover not only a reconcilableness, but a 
friendship and perfect harmony betwixt texts, that 
here seem most at variance. Boyle. 

2, Disposition to renew love. 


To RE’CONCILE.F wv. a. [reconcilier, Fr. 
reconcilio, Lat.] 
1. To make to like again. 
This noble passion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wip’d the black scruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shakspeare. 
Submit to Cesar ; 
And reconcile thy mighty soul to life. 
Addison, Cato. 
He that has accustomed himself to take up with 
what easily offers itself, has reason to fear he shall 
never reconcile himself to the fatigue of turning 
things in bis mind, to discover their more retired 
secrets. Locke. 
Contending minds to reconcile, Swift. 


2. To make to be liked again. 


R-E.C 

Many wise men, who knew the treasurer’s talent 
in removing prejudice, and reconciling himself to 
wavering affections, believed the loss of the duke 
was unseasonable. Clarendon. 

3. To make any thing consistent. 
The great men among the ancients understood 
how to reconcile manual labour with affairs of state. 
Locke. 
Questions of right and wrong 
Which though our consciences haye reconciled, 
My learning cannot answer. 
Southern, Spartan Dame. 

Some figures monstrous and mishap’d appear, 
Consider’d singly, or beheld too near ; 

Which but proportion’d to their light or place, 
Due distance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 
4, To restore to favour. 

So thou shalt do for every one that erreth and 
is simple, so shall ye reconcile the house. 

Exek. xiv. 20. 

Let him live before thee reconcil’d. 

Milton, P. L. 

5. To purify. [reconcilier une église, “ to 

purge, cleanse, re-consecrate a church.” 
Cotgrave. | 

Not consecrating and reconciling churchyards 
with so many ceremonies, and opinion of efficacy 
and necessity, as in the church of Rome. 

Puller, Mod. of the Ch. of Eng. p. 327. 
6. To re-establish. [a Latinism.] 

She them besought, during their quiet treague, 
Into her Jodging to repaire awhile 
To rest themselves, and grace to reconcile. 

Spenser, F.Q. ii. li. 33. 
To Reconcite.* v.n. To become re- 
conciled. 
Your thoughts,’ though much startled at first, 
reconcile to it. Abp. Sancroft, Serm. p. 104. 
Reconcr’Lement. x. s. [from reconcile. ] 
1. Reconciliation ; renewal of kindness ; 
favour restored. 
Injury went beyond all degree of reconcilement. 
Sidney. 
Creature so fair! his reconcilement seeking, 
His counsel whom she had displeas’d. 
Milton, P. L. 

On one side great reserve, and very great re- 
sentment on the other, have enflamed animosities, 
so as to make all reconcilement impracticable. 

Swift. 
3, Friendship renewed. 
No cloud 

Of anger shall remain; but peace assur’d 

And reconcilement. Milton, P.L. 
ReconcrLer. zx. s. [from reconcile. } 
1. One who renews friendship between 

others. 

He not only attained his purpose of uniting 
distant parties unto each other, but, contrary to the 
usual fate of reconcilers, gained them to himself. 

Fell, Life of Hammond. 
2. One who discovers the consistence be- 
tween propositions. 

Part of the world know how to accommodate 
St. James and St, Paul, better than some late 
reconcilers. Norris. 

RECONCILIATION. 2. s. [reconcilzatio, from 
re and concilio, Lat. reconciliation, Fr.] 

1. Renewal of friendship. 

2. Agreement of things seemingly oppo- 
sité; solution of seeming‘ contrarieties. 

These distinctions of the fear of God give us a 
elear and easy reconciliation of those seeming in- 
consistencies of Scripture, with respect to this 
affection. Rogers. 

3. Atonement; expiation. 
He might be a merciful and faithful high priest 
to make reconciliation for sin. Heb. ii. 17. 


ReconerLratory.* adj. [from reconcili- 
ation.| Able to reconcile. 


To ReconveNsE. v. a. [re and condense.] 


Reco’npits.¢ adj. [reconditus, Latin.] 


To Reconpv‘cr. v. a. [reconduit, French; 


To Rucongsorn. v. a. [re and conjoin.] To 


To Ruconri’RM.* ». a. [re and confirm. ] 


To Ruco/NQuER. v. a. [reconquerir, Fr. re 


To RECONNOY TER.* 


To ReconvENE. v.72. [re and convene. ] 


To ReECO’NSECRATE, W. @. 


To Reconsi'DER.* v. a. [re and consider.) 


To Reco’NsoLatE.* va. [re and con- 
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These reconciliatory papers fell under the eyes 
of some grave divines. ? 
Bp. Hall, Specialities of his Life. 


To condense anew. 

In the heads of stills and necks of eolipiles, such 
vapours quickly are by a very little cold recon- 
densed into water. Boyle. 


Hidden; secret ; profound ; abstruse. 
Doubtless there will be great plenty of unctuous 
spirituous matter, when the most inward and 
recondite spirits of all things shall be dislodged 
from their old close residences, and scattered into 
the air. Glanville, Pre-evist. ch. 14. 
He asserts that this was the recondite sense of 
Moses his words. Bp. Bull, Works, iii. 1168. 
A disagreement between thought and expression 
seldom happens, but among men of more recondite 
studies and deep learning. Felton on the Classicks. 


reconductus, Lat. re and conduct.) To 
conduct again. 

Wander’st thou within this lucid orb, 
And stray’d from those fair fields of light above, 
Amidst this new creation want’st a guide, 


To reconduct thy steps? 
Dryden, State of Innocence. 


join anew. 

Some liquors, although colourless themselves, 
when elevated into exhalations, exhibit a conspicu- 
ous colour, which they lose again when reconjoined 
into a liquor. Boyle. 


To establish again. 

And so being reconfirmed, upon the thirtieth of 
August in the year 1667 he sent Secretary Mau- 
rice, &c. Ld. Clarendon, Life, iii. p. 835. 


and conguer.| To conquer again. 
Chatterton undertook to reconguer Ogier. 
Davies. 
v, a [reconnoitre, 
Fr.] To examine ; to view. 

The histories of all our former wars are trans- 
mitted to usin our vernacular idiom. I do not 
find, in any of our chronicles, that Edward the 
third reconnoitered the enemy, though he often 
discovered the posture of the French, and as often 
vanquished them. Addison. 

She reconnoitres fancy’s airy band. 

Young, Night Th. 2. 


To assemble anew. 

‘A worse accident fell out about the time of the 
two houses reconvening, which made a wonderful 
impression. Clarendon. 


{re and. con- 
secrale.| To consecrate anew. 


Tf a church should be consumed by fire, it shall, 
in such a case, be reconsecrated. Ayliffe, Parergon. 


To turn in the mind over and over. 
Reconsider from time to time, and retain the 


friendly advice which I send you. 
Ld. Chesterfield. 


solate.| To comfort again. 

I should think myself unworthy for ever of that 
love she bare me, if in this case I were fit to com- 
fort you. Butit is that only God who can.recon- 
solate us both; who, when he hath called now one 
and then another of his own creatures unto him- 
self, will unclasp the final book of his decrees, and 
dissolve the whole. Wotton, Rem. p. 439. 


Reconve’rsion.* 2. s. [re and conver- 


sion.] A second conversion. 
1 


= 
a 
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Pope Gregory the first, being zealously moved 
for the reconversion of this English nation, sent 
hither Austin the monke with other his associates. 

Weever. 
To REconve RT.* v. a. [re and convert.] 
To convert again. 

The East-Saxons, who had expelled their bishop 
Mellitus and renounced the faith, were by the 
means of Oswi reconverted. 

Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 4. 
To Reconve’y. v. a. [re and convey.) To — 
convey again. 

As rivers lost in seas, some secret vein ‘ 
Thence reconveys, there to be lost again. Denham, 


To RECO/RD.} 0». a. [recordor, Lat. 
recorder, Fr. } 
1. To register any thing so that its memory 


may not be lost. 
I made him my book, where my soul recorded 
The history of all my secret thoughts. Shakspeare. 
He shall record a gift 
Here in the court, of all he dies possess’d, 
Unto his son Lorenzo. Shakspeare. 
Those things that are recorded of him and his 
impiety, are written in the chronicles, 
1 Esdr. 1, 425 
I call heayen and earth to record this day against 
you, that I have set before you life and death. 
Deut. xxx, 20. 
They gave complex ideas names, that they might 
the more easily record and discourse of those 
things they were daily conversant in. Locke. 


2. To celebrate ; to cause to be remem- 
bered solemnly. 
So even and morn recorded the third day, 
Milton, P. L. 
3. To recite; to repeat; totune, Out of 
use. 
If his ditties bene so trimly dight, 
I pray thee, Hobbinol, record some one. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. April. 
They long’d to see the day, to hear the lark 
Record her hymns, and chant her carrols blest. . 
Fairfac. 
4. To call to mind. [a Latinism.] 
Being returned to his mother’s bowre, 
In solitary silence far from wight, 
He gan record the miserable stowre, 
In which his wretched love lay day and night 
For his deare sake. Spenser, I’. Q. iv. xii. 19. 
To Reco’rp.* v.n. To sing a tune; to 
play a tune. 
To the lute 
She sung, and made the night-bird mute, 
That still records with moan. Shaksp. Pericles. 
Ye may record a little, or ye may whistle, 
As time shall minister; but for main singing, 
Pray ye satisfy yourselves ; away, be careful. 
Beaum. and Fl. Mons. Thomas+ 
O sweet, sweet; how the birds record too! 
Beaum. and Fl. Pilgrim. 
Re‘corp. n. s. frecord, Fr. from the verb. 
The accent of the noun is indifferently 
on either syllable ; of the verb always 
on the last.] Register; authentick 
memorial. 
Is it upon record ? or else reported 
Successively, from age to age? 
Shakspeare, Rich, IDI. — 
It cannot be | 
The Volscians dare break with us. 
— We have record that very well it can; *% 
And three examples of the like have been, Shaks- 
The king made a record of these things, and 
Mardocheus wrote thereof. Esth, xii. 4 
An ark, and in the ark his testimony, i 
The records of his covenant. Milton, P. L. 
Of such a goddess no time leaves record, 
Who burn’d the temple where she was ador’d. 
Dryden. 
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Tf he affirms such a monarchy continued to the 
flood, I would know what records he has it from. 
Locke. 
Though the attested copy of a record be good 
proof, yet the copy of a copy, never so well attested, 
will not be admitted as a proof in judicature. 


Locke. 
_ Thy elder look, great Janus! cast 
Into the long records of ages past ; 
~ Review the years in fairest action drest. Prior. 


RecorpaTIon. n. s. [recordatio, Lat.] 
Remembrance. Not in use. 
I never shall have length of life enough, 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and spout as high as heaven 
For recordation to my noble husband. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Make a recordation to my soul 
Of every syllable that here was spoke. Shakspeare. 
A man of the primitive temper, when the church 
by lowliness did flourish in high examples, which 
I have inserted as a due recordation of his virtues, 
having been much obliged to him for many favours. 
Wotton. 
REco’RDER. x. s. [from record. | 
1. One whose business is to register any 
events. oe 
I but your recorder am in this, 
Or mouth and speaker of the universe, 
A ministerial notary ; for ’tis 
Not I, but you and fame that make this verse. 
Donne, Poems, p. 167. 
9. The keeper of the rolls in a city. 
I ask’d, what meant this wilful silence ? 
His answer was, the people were not us’d 
To be spoke to except by the recorder. 
; Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
The office of recorder to this city being vacant, 
five or six persons are soliciting to succeed him. 
Swift. 
3. A kind of flute; a wind instrument. 


The shepherds went among them, and sang an 
eclogue, while the other shepherds, pulling out 
recorders, which possest the place of pipes, accorded 
their musick to the other’s voice. Sidney. 

In a recorder, the three uppermost holes yield 
one tone, which is a note lower than the tone of 
the first three. * Bacon. 

The figures of recorders, and flutes and pipes, 

“are straight ; but the recorder hath a less bore, and 
4 greater above and below. Bacon. 


To Rucov’cu. v.n. [re and couch.] To 
lie down again. 

Thou mak’st the night to overvail the day ; 
Then lions’ whelps lie roaring for their prey, 
And at thy powerful hand demand their food ; 
Who when at morn they all recouch again, 

Then toiling man till eve pursues his pain. 


Wotton. 
To RECOVER. »v. a. [recowvrer, Fr. 
recupero, Lat. | 
1. To restore from sickness or disorder. 
_ Would my lord were with the prophet; for he 
would recover bim of his leprosy. 2 Kings, v. 3. 

The clouds dispell’d, the sky resum’d her light, 

And nature stood recover’d of her fright. Dryden. 
2. To repair. 
Should we apply this precept only to those who 
are concerned to recover time they have lost, it 
_ would extend to the whole race of mankind. 
Rogers. 
_ Even good men have many failings and lapses 
to lament and recover. Rogers. 
3, To regain; to get again. 

Every of us, each for his self, laboured how to 
recover him, while he rather daily sent us com- 
panions of our deceit, than ever return’d in any 
sound and faithful manner. Sidney. 

Stay a while; and we'll debate, 

_ By what safe means the crowd may be recover’d. 
, : ; Shakspeare, 
VOL. III. 
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The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach 
the gospel to the poor, and recovering of sight to 
the blind. St. Luke, iv. 18. 

Once in forty years cometh a pope, that casteth 
his eye upon the kingdom of Naples, to recover it 
to the church. Bacon. 

These Italians, in despight of what could be 
done, recovered Tiliaventum. 

Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 

I who ere while the happy garden sung, 

By one man’s disobedience lost, now sing 
Recover'd Paradise to all mankind, 
By one man’s firm obedience. Milton, P. R. 

Any other person may join with him that is 
injured, and assist him in recovering from the 
offender so much, as may make satisfaction. Locke. 


4. To release. 


That they may recover themselves out of the 
snare of the devil, who are taken captive by him. 
2 Tim. ii, 26. 


5. To attain; to reach; to come up to. 


Not in use. 
The forest is not three. leagues off; 
If we recover that, we’re sure enough. Shakspeare. 
To Reco’ver.f v.n. To grow well from 
a disease, or any evil. 
Isaiah said, take alump of figs. And they took 
and laid it on the boil, and he recovered. 
2 Kings, xx. 7. 
Adam, by this from the cold sudden damp 
Recovering, his scatter’d spirits return’d. 
Milton, P.L. 


RECOVERABLE, adj. [recouvrable, Fr. from 


recover. | 
1. Possible to be restored from sickness. 


2. Possible to be regained. 


A prodigal’s course 
Is like the sun’s, but not like his, recoverable, I 
fear. Shakspeare. 
They promised the good people ease in the mat- 
ter of protections, by which the debts from parlia- 
ment men and their followers were not recoverable. 
Clarendon. 


REco’vERY. 2. s. [from recover. | 


1. Restoration from sickness. 

Your hopes are regular and reasonable, though 
in temporal affairs; such as are deliverance from 
enemies, and recovery from sickness. 

Bp. Taylor, Rule of Holy Living. 

The sweat sometimes acid, is a sign of recovery 
after acute distempers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2. Power or act of regaining. 


What should move me to undertake the recovery 
of this, being not ignorant of the impossibility ? 
Shakspeare. 
These counties were the keys of Normandy : 
But wherefore weeps Warwick ? 
For grief that they are past recovery. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Mario Sanudo lived about the fourteenth age, a 
man full of zeal for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


3. The act of cutting off an entail. 


The spirit of wantonness is sure scared out of 
him ; if the devil have him not in fee simple, with 
fine and recovery. Shakspeare. 


To RECOU'NT. ». a. -[reconter, Fr.] To 
relate in detail ; to tell distinctly. 
Bid him recount the fore-recited practices. 
Shakspeare. 
How I have thought of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
Plato in Timzo produces an Egyptian priest, 
who recounted to Solon out of the holy books of 
Egypt the story of the flood universal, which hap- 
pened long before the Grecian inundation. 
Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 


The talk of worldly affairs hindereth much, } 


although recounted with a fair intention: we speak 
willingly, but seldom return to silence. ; 
Bp. Taylor, Guide to Devotion. 
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Say, from these glorious seeds what harvest flows, 
Recount our blessings, and compare our woes. 
Dryden. 
Recou'NTMENT. x. s. [from recount.] 
Relation ; recital. 

When from the first to last, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had most finely bath’d ; 
As how I came into that desart place. Shakspeare. 

To Rrecou'RE.}t v.a. To recover, or re- 
cure. Used by Spenser. See Yo 


REcurRE. 


RECOU'RSE.F x. s. [recursus, Lat. re- 


cours, Fr. ] 
1. Frequent passage. Obsolete. 
Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 
Their eyes o’ergalled with recourse of tears. 
Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 


2. Return; new attack. 


Preventive physick, by purging noxious humours 
and the causes of diseases, preventeth sickness in 
the healthy, or the recourse thereof in the valetu- 
dinary. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

3. Return; recurrence. 
The course and recourse of times and accidents. 
Proceed. against Garnet, (1606,) Ee. 2. b, 
How necessary, or how convenient at least, the 
certain recourses of seasons made by the heavenly 
bodies are ! Barrow onthe Creed. 


4, [Recours, Fr.] Application as for help 


or protection. This is the common use. 

Thus died this great peer, in a time of great 
recourse unto him and dependance upon him, the 
house and town full of servants and suiters. 

Wotton, D. of Buckingham. 

The council of Trent commends the making 
recourse not only to the prayers of the saints, but 
to their aid and assistance. Staling fleet. 

Can any man think, that this privilege was at 
first conferred upon the church of Rome, and the 
Christians in all ages had constant recowrse to it 
for determining their differences; and yet that 
that very church should now be at a loss where 
to find it ? Tillotson. 

All other means have fail’d to wound her heart, 
Our last recourse is therefore to our art. Dryden. 

5. Access. 
The doors be lockt, 
That no man hath recourse to her by night. 
Shakspeare. 
To Recou’rsz.* v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To return. Not in use. 

For a little pause, he stood without flame ; the 
flame departing and recoursing thrice ere the wood 
tooke strength to be the.sharper to consume him. 

Fox, Acts and Mon. of Thos. Bilney. 
REcou’RSEFUL. adj. [from recourse. | Mov- 
ing alternately. 

In that recourseful deep. Drayton, Polyolb. S. 1. 

RE’'CREANT.7 adj. [Not from the Fr. 
recriant, as Dr. Johnson supposes, and 
accordingly defines recreant, crying out 
for mercy ; but from the old Fr. vecre- 
ant, “tired, wearied, out of heart, faint- 
hearted.” Cotgrave. “C’étoit une grande 
honte pour un chevalier d’étre +écréant.” 
Lacombe. And see Du Cange in V. 
Recrepitus. “ Recrediti vulgo, vel re- 
creantt appellati, qui quidem inter in- 
fames habebantur; aded ut maximo 
probro haberetur objecta recredit: con- 
tumelia. — Recreantus idem quod recre- 
ditus, ex Gallico recreant pro recreu.” | 

1. Cowardly ; meanspirited ; subdued. 

Let be that lady debonaire, 
Thou recreant knight, and soon thyself prepare 
To battle. Spenser, EF. Q. 

But that thou yield thee as recreant and over- 
come, thou shalt die, Morte d’ Arthur. 

poe 
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Dost 
Thou wear alion’s hide? doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf’s skin on those recreant limbs, 
Shakspeare. 
Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
folk, 
On pain to be found false and recreant.  Shaks. 
The knight, whom fate and happy chance shall 
grace @ 
Fyom out the bars to force his opposite, 
Or kill, or make him recreant on the plain, 
The prize of valour and of love shall gain. 
Dryden. 
2. Apostate ; false. 
Like a recreant Jew, he calls for stones. 
Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. 
Who for so many benefits receiv’d, 
Turn’d recreant to God, ingrate and false, 
‘And 50 of all true good himself despoil’d. 
Milton, P. R. 
To Rucrea’re.¥ v. a. [re and create.| To 


create anew. 
Father of heayen ! 
Thou mad’st, and govern’st ever; come, 
And re-create me, Now grown ruinous. 
Donne, Poems, p. 336. 
Where then are the regenerated thrones and do- 
minions? where are the re-created principalities 
and powers ? Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2. 


To RECREATE. vv. a. [recreo, Lat. re- 
creer, Fr.) f 
1. To refresh after toil ; to amuse or divert 


in weariness. 

He hath left you all his walks, 

And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. _ Shals. 

Necessity and the example of St. John, who 
recreated himself with sporting with a tame par- 
tridge, teach us, that it is lawful to relax our bow, 
but not suffer it to be unstrung. Bp. Taylor. 

Painters, when they work on white grounds, 
place before them colours mixt with blue and 
green, to recreate their eyes, white wearying and 
paining the sight more than any. Dryden. 

2. To delight ; to gratify. 

These ripe fruits recreate the nostrils with their 
aromatick scent. More, Div. Dialogues. 

He walked abroad, which he did not so much to 
recreate himself, as to obey the prescripts of his 
physician. Fell, Life of Hammond. 

3, To relieve; to revive. ¢ 

Take a walk to refresh yourself with the open 
air,which inspired fresh doth exceedingly recreate 
the lungs, heart, and vital spirits. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 
To Re create.¥ v. n. To take recre- 
ation. 

They suppose the souls in purgatory have liberty 
torecreate. L. Addison, State of the Jews, p. 121. 

Recrea ion. 2.5. [from recreate. | 
1. Relief after toil or pain; amusement in 
sorrow or distress. 

The chief recreation she could find in her an- 
guish, was sometime to visit that place, where 
first she was so happy as to see the cause of her 
unhap, Sidney. 


Tl visit 

The chapel where they lie ; and tears, shed there, 
Shall be my recreation.  Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
The great men among the antients, understood 
how to reconcile manual labour with affairs of 
state; and thought it no lessening to their dignity 

to make the one the recreation to the other. 
Locke on Education. 

2. Refreshment ; amusement; diversion. 

You may have the recreation of surprizing those 
with admiration, who shall hear the deaf person 
pronounce whatsoever they shall desire, without 
your seeming to guide him. 
f Holder, Elem. of Speech. 
Nor is that man less deceived, that thinks to 
maintain a constant tenure of pleasure, by a con- 


Re‘creativELy.* adj. [from recreative.] 
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tinual pursuit of sports and recreations : for all 
these things, as they refresh a man when weary, 


so they weary him when refreshed. South. 
Recreative. adj. [from recreate. | Re- 


freshing ; giving relief after labour or 
pain; amusing; diverting. 

Let the music be recreative, and with some 
strange changes. Bacon. 

Let not your recreations be lavish spenders of 
your time; but chuse such as are healthful, re- 
creative, and apt to refresh you: but at no hand 
dwell upon them. Bp. Taylor. 

The access these trifles gain to the closets of 
ladies, seem to promise such easy and recreative 
experiments, which require but little time or 
charge. Boyle. 


With recreation ; with diversion. 
Sherwood. 
Rer’cREATIVENESS. 2. 5. [from recreative. | 
The quality of being recreative. 


RE’CREMENT.F n. s. [recrementum, Lat. ] 
Dross; spume; superfluous or useless 
arts. 

OF all the visible creatures that God hath made, 
none is so pure and simple as light: it discovers 
all the foulness of the most earthly recrements, it 
mixeth with none of them. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 41. 

The vital fire in the heart requires an ambient 
body of a yielding nature, to receive the superfluous 
serosities and other recremenis of the blood. 

Boyle. 
RECREME NTAL.} adj. (from recre- 
RECREMENTI'TIOUS. ment. | Drossy. 

As sensation will be the consequence of the ideal 
aliment to the mind, so muscular motion will be 
the expulsion of the recrementitious part of it. 

Reid, Ing. 

To RECRYMINATE. v. x. [recriminer, 

Fr. re and criminor, Lat.] To return 
one accusation with another. 

It is not my business to recriminate, hoping suf- 
ficiently to clear myself in this matter. Stiéling fleet. 

How shall such hypocrites reform the state, 

On whom the brothels can recriminate ? Dryden. 
To RecrrMinate. v. a. To accuse in re- 
turn. Unusual. 

Did not Joseph lie under black infamy? he 
scorned so much as to clear himself, or to recri- 
minate the strumpet. South. 

REcCRIMINA’TION. 2. s. [recrimination, Fr. 
from recriminate.| Return of one accus- 
ation with another. 

Publick defamation will seem disobliging enough 
to provoke a return, which again begets a rejoin- 
dey, and so the quarrel is carried on with mutual 
recriminations. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Recriina’ror. n. s. [from recréminate.] 
One that returns one charge with an- 
other. 

Recri’Minatory.* adj. [from recrimi- 
nate.| Retorting accusation. 

They [the opposition] seem to have been so en- 
tirely occupied with the defence of the French 
directory, so very eager in finding recriminatory 
precedents to justify every act of its intolerable 


insolence. Burke on the Fr. Revol. Lett. 3. 
RECRUDENCY.* n. s. [recrudir, Fr. 
RECRUDE’SCENCY. to make raw ; 


recrudesco, Lat.] State of becoming 
sore again ; a sort of relapse. 

If the wound be not ripped up again, and come 
to a recrudency by new foreign succours, I think 
that no physician’ will go. on much with letting 
blood. « in declinatione morbi.” 

Bacon, Lelt. to Secretary Cecil, (ed 1657,) p. 15. 
Recrupve’scent. adj. [recrudescens, Lat.] 
Growing painful or violent again. 
it 
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To RECRUIT. v.a. [recruter, Fr.] ; 
1. To repair any thing wasted by new sup- — 
plies. 
He was longer in recruiting his flesh than was 
usual ; but by a milk diet he recovered it. 
Wiseman, Surgery. 
Increase thy care to save the sinking kind ; 
With greens and flow’rs recruzt their empty hives, 
And seek fresh forage to sustain their lives. 
Dryden. 
Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their 
colour ; 
As flowers by sprinkling revive with fresh odour, 
Granville. 
This sun is set, but see in bright array 
What hosts of heavenly lights recruit the day ! 
Loye in a shining galaxy appears 
Triumphant still, Granville; 
Seeing the variety of motion, which we find 
in the world is always decreasing, there is a ne- 
cessity of conserving and recruiting it by active 
principles; such as are the cause of gravity, by 
which planets and comets keep their motions in— 
their orbs, and bodies acquire great motion in 
falling. Newton. 


2. To supply an army with new men. 

He trusted the earl of Holland with the com- 
mand of that army, with which he was to be re- 
cruited and assisted. Clarendon. 

To Recruit. v.n. To raise new soldiers. 

The French have only Switzerland besides their 
own country to recrwit in; and we know the diffi- 
culties they meet with in getting thence a single 
regiment. Addison. 


Recruit. 2. s. [from the verb.] 


1. Supply of any thing wasted; Pope has 
used it less properly for a substitute to 
something wanting. 

Whatever nature has in worth deny’d, 
She gives in large recrwits of needful pride, Pope. 
The endeavour to raise new men for the recruit 
of the army found opposition. Clarendon. 


2. New soldiers. 
The powers of Troy 
With fresh recruits their youthful chief sustain : 
Not theirs a raw and unexperienc’d train, 
But a firm body of embattled men. Dryden. 
RecrurTer.* n.s. [from recruit.] One 
who recruits ; one who supplies a com- 
pany with new members. me 
After this he (Christopher Love) was made 
minister of St. Ann’s church near to Aldersgate, 
a recruiter of the assembly of divines, and at 
length minister of the church of St. Lawrence. 
A. Wood, Fast. Ox. 1st ed. ii, 746 
RECTA‘'NGLE.F 2. s. [rectangle, Fr. 
rectangulus, Lat.] A figure having four 
sides, of which the opposite ones are 
equal, and all its angles right angles. 
‘The mathematician considers the truth and pro- 
perties belonging to a rectangle, only as it is in idea 
in his own mind. ’ Locke. 
Recra’NcLe.* 1 adjec. Having a right 
RECTA’NGLED, angle. a 
If all Athens should decree, that in rectangle 
triangles the square, which is made of the side 
that subtendeth the right angle, is equal to the 
squares which are made of the sides containing 
the right angle, geometricians would not receive - 
satisfaction without demonstration, c: 
Brown, Vulg. Err- 
Recra’ncutar. adj. [rectangulaire, Fr. 
rectus and angulus, Lat.| Right angled; 
having angles of ninety degrees. 
Bricks moulded in their ordinary rectangwar 
form, if they shall be laid one by another in @ 
level row between any supporters sustaining 
two ends, then all the pieces will necessarily sinks 


Wotton, Architecture: 


fo 
ee 


] 
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RECTA NGULARLY. adv. [from rectangular.) 
With right angles. 
_ At the equator, the needle will stand rectangu- 
larly ; but approaching northward toward the tropic, 
it will regard the stone obliquely. 
7 Brown, Vulg. Err. 
RecTIFIABLE. adj. [from rectify.| Capable 
_ to. be set right. 

The natural heat of the parts being insufficient 
for a perfect and thorough digestion, the errors of 
one concoction are not rectifiable by another, 

: Brown, Vulg. Err. 
RECTIFICA TION.[ 2.8. [rectification, Fr. 
"from rectify. | 
1, The act of setting right what is wrong. 
_ To the cure of melancholy the rectification of 
air is necessarily required. 
F Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 257. 

It behoved the Deity to renew that revelation 
from time to time, and to rectify abuses with such 
authority for the renewal and rectification, as was 

' sufficient evidence of the truth of what was re- 
vealed. Forbes. 
9. In chymistry, rectification is drawing 
any thing over again by distillation, to 
- make it yet higher or finer. 

At the first reciification of some spirit of salt in 

a retort, a single pound afforded no less than six 
~ ounces of phlegm. Boyle. 
Recririer.* n. s. [from rectify. ] 
1. One who sets right what is wrong. 
___ I fly for justice and relief into the hands of that 
great rectifier of saddles, and lover of mankind, 
er. B. Swift, Tale of a Tub, § 10. 


2. One employed in the process of rectify- 

_ ing by distillation. 

3. An instrument that shows the variation 
of the compass, in order to rectify the 
course of a ship. 


To RECTIFY. v.a. [rectifier, Fr. rectus 
and facio, Lat. ] 
1. To make right; to reform ; to redress. 
_ _That wherein unsounder times have done amiss, 
the better ages ensuing must rectify as they may. 
Hooker. 
It shall be bootless 
That longer you defer the court, as well 
For your own quiet, as to rectify 
What is unsettled in the king. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
Where a long course of piety has purged the 
heart, and rectified the will, knowledge will break 
_ in upon such a soul, like the sun shining in his 
full might. South. 
_ The substance of this theory I mainly depend 
on, being willing to suppose that many particula- 
Tities may be rectified upon farther thoughts. 
Burnet. 
If those men of parts, who have been employed 
in vitiating the age, had endeavoured to rectify 
and amend it, they needed not have sacrificed their 
_ good sense to their fame. Addison. 
__ The false judgements he made of things are 
owned; and the methods pointed out by which he 
rectified them. Atterbury. 


2. To exalt and improve by repeated dis- 


tillation. 
The skin hath been kept white and smooth for 
- above fifteen years, by being included with recti- 


_ fied spirit of wine in a cylindrical glass, 


Grew, Mus. 
adj. [rectus and linea, 


REcTILI'NEaR. 
Lat.] Consisting of 


Recriti’Neous. 
right lines. 
There are only three rectilineous and ordinate 
3 figures, which can serve to this purpose; and in- 
ordinate or unlike ones must have been not only 
‘Tess elegant, but unequal. Ray. 
This image was oblong and not oval, but ter- 
minated with two rectilinear and parallel sides and 
two semicircular ends, Newton, Opt. 


Quincy. 
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The rays of light, whether they be very small 
bodies projected, or only motion and force propa- 
gated, are moved in right lines; and whenever a 
ray of light is by any obstacle turned out of its 
rectilinear way, it will never return into the same 
rectilinear way, unless perhaps by very great acci- 
dent. Newton, Opt. 

RecritupE.f n.s. [rectitude, Fr. rectt- 
tudo, Lat. from rectus. This word is 
rarely used in the plural number. ] 

1. Straitness; not curvity. 

2. Rightness ; uprightness ; freedom from 
moral curvity or obliquity. 

Faith and repentance, together with the recti- 
tude of their present engagement, would fully 
prepare them for a better life, King Charles. 

Calm the disorders of thy mind, by reflecting 
on the wisdom, equity, and absolute rectitude of 
all his proceedings. Atterbury. 

3. Right judgement; due deliberation and 
decision: a philosophical term. 

They perceive a result, but they think little of 
the multitude of concurrences and rectitudes which 
go to form it. Paley, Nat. Theol. ch. 9. § 6. 


RE’CTOR.F x. s. [recteur, Fr. rector, La- 
tin. | 
1. Ruler; lord; governour. 

God is the supreme rector of the world, and of 
all those subordinate parts thereof. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

When a rector of an university of scholars is 
chosen by the corporation or university, the elec- 
tion ought to be confirmed by the superior of such 
university. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

2. Parson of an unimpropriated parish. 

A. parson is one that hath full possession of all 
the rights of a parochial church. — He is some- 
times called the rector, or governor, of the church. 

; Blackstone. 
ReEcto’RIAL.* adj. [rectorial, Fr. from 
rector.| Belonging to the rector of a 
parish. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Wood is in some countries a vectorial, and in 

some a, vicarial tithe. Blackstone. 
Re‘crorsuir. n. s. [rectorat, Fr. from 
rector.| The rank or office of rector. 
Had your bodies 
No heart among you? or had you tongues to cry 
Against the rectorship of judgement ? 
Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Re’crory. x. s. [rectorerie, Fr. from rec- 
tor. | 
A rectory or parsonage is.a spiritual 
living, composed of land, tithe and other 
oblations of the people, separate or de- 
dicate to God in any congregation for 
the service of his church there, and for 
the maintenance of the governour or 
minister thereof, to whose charge the 


same is committed. Spelman. 
Re‘crress.*] n. s. [rectriz, Lat.] Go- 
Re‘crrix. verness. 


Great mother Fortune, queen of human state, 
Rectress of action, arbitress of fate, 

To whom all sway, all power, all empire bows, 
Be present and propitious to our vows ! 
B. Jonson, Sejanus. 

A late queen rectrix prudently commanded, &c. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels. 
Recusa’ rion. x. s. [recubo, Latin.] The 
aet of lying or leaning. 

Whereas our translation renders it sitting, it 
cannot have that illation, for the French and Ita- 
lian translations express neither position of ses~ 
sion or recubation. Brown. 


To Recu'tz.t v.n. [reculer, Fr.] To re- 
tire; to fall back; to recoil. Obsolete. 
Barret. 
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When Hector and the Trojans would have set 
fire on the Greek ships, Teucer with his bow made 
them recule back again, Ascham, Touophilus. 

[They] forced them, however strong and stout 
They were, as well approv’d in many a doubt, 
Back to recule. Spenser, I’, Q. y. Xi, 47. 

To Recu’ms.* wv. n. [recumbo, Lat.] To 
lean; to repose. Not in use. 

The king makes an overture of pardon and fa- 
vour unto you, upon ccndition that any one of 
you will recwmb, rest, lean upon, or roll himself 
upon the person of his son. 

Barrow on the Creed, Serm. IV. 

What shall we think of the loud and repeated 
cries —of a faith justifying the most hardened 
sinners in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye? 
Of a faith which so justifies, that the justified can 
fall no more? Of a faith, which consists in lolling, 
rolling, and recwmbing on Christ ? 


Allen, No Accept. with God by Faith only,(1761,) p.23. 


RecU'MBENCE.* n. s, [from recumbent. ] 
Act of reposing, or resting in confi- 
dence. 

Instead of this sAnpodopta, some of our divines 
bring in a recwmbence or reliance upon Christ for 
justification and salvation, which is not exposed to 
the former dilemma, and may stand for justifying 
faith, if it may properly be called faith at all ; 
whereof there may be some doubt. 

Ld. North, Light to Paradise, (1682,) p. 54. 

Recu MBENCY. n. s. [from recumbent. | 

1. The posture of lying or leaning. 

In that memorable shew of Germanicus, twelve 
elephants danced unto the sound of musick, and 
after laid them down in tricliniums, or places of 
festival recumbency. Brown. 


g. Rest; repose. t 

When the mind has been once habituated to this 
lazy recumbency and satisfaction on the obvious 
surface of things, it is in danger to rest satisfied 
there. Locke. 

RECU/MBENT.} adj. [recumbens, Lat.] 
1. Lying; leaning. 

The Roman recumbent, or more properly ac- 
cumbent, posture in eating was introduced after 
the first Punick war. Arbuthnot. 

Aloft recumbent o’er the hanging ridge 
The brown woods way’d, while ever-trickling 

springs 
Wash’d from the naked roots of oak and pine 
The crumbling soil. 
Akenside, Pleas. of Imag. B. 2. 
2. Reposing ; inactive; listless. 
Shall Heaven, which gave us ardour, and has 
shewn 
Her own for man so strongly, not disdain 
What smooth emollients in theology, 
Recumbent virtue’s downy doctors preach ? 
Young, Night Th. 4. 
RECUPERA‘TION.} x. s. [recuperatio, 
Lat.| The recovery of a thing lost. 

The reproduction or recuperation of the same 

thing that was before. 
More, Myst. of Godliness, (1660,) p. 225. 

RECUPERATIVE, Or RECUPERATORY.T adj. 
[from recuperation.] Belonging to re- 
covery. ecuperative is in the old vo- 
cabulary of Cockeram, with the sub- 
stantive recuperation. 

To RecuR. v. n. [recurro, Lat.] 

1. To come.back to the thought; to re- 
vive in the mind. 

The idea, I have once had, will be unchange- 
ably the same, as long as it recwrs the same in my 
memory. Locke. 

In this life, the thoughts of God and a future 
state often offer themselves to us; they often spring 
up in our minds, and when expelled, recur again 

Calamy. 
PLB 
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A line of the golden verses of the Pythagoreans 
recurring on the memory, hath often guarded youth 
from a temptation to vice. Watts. 

When any word has been used to signify an 
idea, that old idea will recur in the mind when 
the word is heard. Watts. 


9. [Recourir, Fr.} To have recourse to ; 
to take refuge in. 

If to avoid succession in eternal existence, they 
recur to the punctum stans of the schools, they 
will thereby very little help us to a more positive 
idea of infinite duration. Locke. 

The second cause we know, but trouble not 
ourselves to recur to the first. 

| Wake, Preparation for Death. 
To RECU’RE.F ». a. [recurer, Fr. re and 
cure. Written more than once by 
Spenser vecoure, for the sake of exact- 
ness in his rhyme. Recure was for- 
merly much in use; and not merely in 
the sense assigned to it, by Dr. John- 
son, of ‘ to recover from sickness or 
labour.” ] 


1. To recover; to regain. 
Freedome of kinde so lost hath he, 
That never maie recured be. 
Chaucer, Rom. R. 4920, 
You shall recure my right. Spenser, F. Q. 
2. To recover from sickness or labour; to 
find a remedy or cure for. 
Pleaseth you ponder your suppliant’s plaint, 
Caused of wrong and cruel constraint, 
Which I your poor vassal daily endure ; 
And but your goodness the same recure, 
Am like for desperate doole to die. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal, 
Through wise handling and fair governance, 
I him recured to a better will, 
Purged from drugs of foul intemperance. Spenser. 
Pheebus pure 
In western waves his weary wagon did recure. 
Spenser. 
With one look she doth my life dismay, 
And with another doth it straight recure. Spenser. 
The wanton boy was shortly well recur’d 
Of that his malady. Spenser. 
This noble isle doth want her proper limbs ; 
Her face defac’d with scars of infamy : — 
Which to recure we heartily solicit 
Your gracious self to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land, 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
These my observations, and collections in my 
reading, accept, gentle reader; and the slips pass 
over with a gentle eye, as slips of youth; which 
more mature years may recure, if God prosper and 
second, Lightfoot, Miscell. (1629,) p. 203. 
Thy death’s wound 
Which he who comes thy Saviour shall recure, 
Not by destroying Satan, but his works 
In thee and in thy seed. Milton, P.L. 


Recu’re.f n.s. Recovery; remedy. 
Pale malady was plac’d, 
Sore sick in bed, her colour all forgone ; — 
Her breath corrupt; her keepers every one 
Abhorring her; her sickness past recure. 
Sackville, Induct. Mirr. for Mag. 

Whatsoever fell into the enemies hands, was 
lost without recwre: the old men were slain, the 
young men led away into captivity. 

‘ Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
RecuReess.* adj. [recure and less.] In- 
capable of remedy. : 

Whether ill tendment, or recwreless pain, 
Procure his death ; the neighbours all complain, 
The unskilful leech murder’d his patient 
By poison of some foul ingredient ! 

¥ Bp. Hall, Sat. ii. 4. 
RECURRENCE. } 7.58. [from recurrent. | Re- 
ReEcURRENCY. § turn. 

Although the opinion at present be well sup- 


RECU’RRENT. adj. [recurrent, Fr. re- 


Recursion. n.s. [recursus, Lat.] Re- 


Recurva‘TIon. | 2. s- [recurvatus, Lat.] 
REcU’RVITY. 


Recu’rvous. adj. [recurvus, Lat.] Bent 


Re’cusANCY.* 7. S. 


RED 


pressed, yet, from some strings of tradition and 
fruitful recurrence of error, it may revive in the 
next generation. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


currens, Lat.] Returning from time to 
time. 

Next to lingering durable pains, short inter- 
mittent or swift recurrent pains precipitate patients 
unto consumptions. Harvey. 


turn. 
One of the assistants told the recursions of the 
other pendulum hanging in the free air, — Boyle. 
To Recu'RvATE.* v.a. [recurvatus, Lat.] 
To bend back. 
The upper mandible of the saury is slightly 
recurvated. Pennant. 


§ Flexure backwards. 
Ascending first into a capsulary reception of 

the breast bone by a serpentine recurvation, it 
ascendeth again into the neck. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
To RECU’RVE.* ¥v. a. [recurvo, Lat.] 
To bow or bend back. Cockeram. 


backward. 

I have not observed tails in all; but in others I 
have observed long recurvous tails, longer than 
their bodies. Derham. 
The tenets of a re- 


cusant; non-conformity. See Recu- 


SANT. 

The penalty or sanction for recusancy was not 
loss of life or limb, or whole state, but only a 
pecuniary mulct and penalty ; and that also, until 
they would submit and conform themselves. 

Sir E. Coke, Proc. against Garnett, (1606,) H. 2. b. 


RE/CUSANT.F n.s. [recusans, Lat.] Our 


word was originally accented on the 
second syllable, as Mr. Malone also has 
observed, and as Dr. Johnson gave it ; 
but it is now generally on the first.] 
One that refuses to acknowledge the 
king’s supremacy in matters of religion ; 
a non-conformist; one that refuses any 
terms of communion or society. 
But sith our Church him disciplin’d so sore, 
He, rank recusant, comes to church no more. 
Davies, Wit’s Bedlam, (1615.) 
Such recusants as have been convicted and con- 
formed. Bacon, Charge. 
All that are recusants of holy rites. Holyday. 
Were all corners ransacked, what a multitude 
of recusants should we find upon a far differing 
account from that of conscience! F 
q Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
Re'cusant.* adj. Refusing to conform ; 
refusing to take certain oaths. 
They demand of the lords, that no recusant lord 
might have a vote in passing that act. 
Id. Clarendon. 
Recusa’TIon.* n.s. [recusation, Fr. recu- 
satio, Lat. ] 
1. Refusal. Cotgrave, and Cockeram. 
2. [In law.] The act of recusing a judge, 
that is, of requiring him not to try a 
cause in which he is supposed to be 
personally interested. 
To Rxcu'sE. v. a. [recuser, Fr. recuso, 
Lat.] To refuse. (A juridical word. 
The humility, as well of understanding as 
manners of the fathers, will not let them be 
troubled, when they are recused as judges. Dighy. 
A judge may proceed notwithstanding my ap- 
peal, unless I recuse him as a suspected judge. 
Ayliffe. 


RED. adj. [from the old Saxon, ped; 


rhud, Welsh; as the town of Hertford, 


Rep.* n. s. 


RED 


Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, noteth, 
first was called, by the Saxons, Herud- 
ford, the rud ford, or the red ford or 
water; high Dutch, rot ; from the 
Greek, Zpvepov; French, rouge Italian, 
rubro; from the Latin, ruber.” Peacham.} 
Of the colour of blood, of one of the 
primitive colours, which is subdivided 
into many; as scarlet, vermilion, crim- 
son. 
Look I so pale? — 
—Ay, and no man in the presence, 
But his red colour hath forsook his cheeks. Shaks. 
Bring me the fairest creature northward born, 
To prove whose blood is reddest. Shakspeares 
His eyes shall. be red with wine, and his teeth 
white with milk, Gen. xlix. 12, 
His eyes dart forth red flames which scare the _ 


night, 
And with worse fires the trembling ghosts affright. 
Cowley. 
The angelick squadron bright 
Turn’d fiery red. Milton, P. L. 


If red lead and white paper be placed in the 
red light of the coloured spectrum, made in a dark 
chamber by the refraction of a prism, the paper 
will appear more lucid than the red lead, and 
therefore reflects the red-making rays more copi- 
ously than red lead doth. Newton, Opt. 

Why heavenly truth, 
And moderation fair, were the ved marks 
Of superstition’s scourge. Thomson, Winter. 
Red colour. : 

The sixth red was at first of a very fair and lively 
scarlet, and soon after of a brighter colour, being 
yery pure and brisk, and the best of all the reds. 

Newton, Opt. 

The George and garter dangling from that bed, 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red. Pope. 
To Repa‘cr.* v.a. [redactus, Lat.] To 
force; to reduce or shape into form. 

Not in use. 

He cursed Petrarch for redacting verses into 
sonnets; which, he said, was like that tyrant’s bed, 
where some who were too short were racked, and 
others too long cut short. 

Drummond, Conv. of B. Jonson. 

Plants they had, but metals whereby they might 
make use of those plants, and redact them into 
any form for instruments of work, were yet, till 
Tubal-Cain, to seek. Bp. Hall, Serm. on Mane 

To REDA’RGUE.F v.a. [redarguer, Fr. 

Cotgrave ; redarguo, Lat.] To refute; 

to convict. 

The last wittily redargues the pretended finding 
of coin, graved with the image of Augustus 
Cesar, in the American mines. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

Whosoever he is, that mourns merely upon the 
account of the party deceased, doth necessarily 
redargue himself of unbelief. 

Smith on Old Age, p. 200. 
Reparcu'tion.* n. s. [redargucion, old 

Fr. redargutio, Lat.] A refutation; a 

conviction. 

My purpose is at this time to note only omis- 
sions and deficiencies, and not to make any redar- 
gution of errors. Bacon on Learning, B. 2. 

A redargution and check to impudent and dar- 
ing inquirers, Bp. Rust, Disc. of Truth, § 16+ 

Re’pperriep Shrub Cassia. n.s. A plant. 
It is male and female in different plants: 
the male hath flowers consisting of many 
stamina or threads, without any petals; 
these are always steril: the female plants, 
which have no conspicuous power, pro- 
duce spherical berries, in which are in- 
cluded nuts of the same form. Milles 


. 


RED 


Rr pBREAST. 2. s. Asmall bird, so named 
from the colour of its breast. 
No burial this pretty babe 
Of any man receives, 
But robin redbreast painfully 
Did cover him with leaves. Children in the Wood. 
The redbreast, sacred tu the household gods, 
Pays to trusted man his annual visit. Thomson. 
Re‘pcoat. 2.s. A name of contempt for 
a soldier. 
The fearful passenger, who travels late, 
Shakes at the moonshine shadow of a rush, 
And sees a redcoat rise from every bush. Dryden. 
To Re’DDEN. v. a. [from red.] To make 
red. 
_ Ina.heav’n serene, refulgent arms appear, 
Red’ning the skies, and glitt’ring all around, 
__ The temper’d metals clash. Dryden, Zin. 
To Re DDEN.T v. xn. [peadian, Sax. rubes- 
cere.] To grow red. 
With shame they redden’d, and with spite grew 
pale. Dryden, Juv. 
Turn upon the ladies in the pit, 
And if they redden, you are sure ’tis wit. 
Addison. 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The red’ning orange and the swelling grain. 
Addison. 
For me the balm shall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope. 
Appius reddens at each word you speak, 
Aud stares, tremendous, with a threat’ning eye, 
Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry. Pope. 
Reppisu. adj. [from red.} Somewhat red. 


A bright spot, white, and somewhat reddish. 
Lev. xiii. 19. 
Re ppisuness. n. s. [from reddish.| ‘Tend- 
ency to redness. 

Two parts of copper, and one of tin, by fusion 

_. brought into one mass, the whiteness of the tin is 
more conspicuous than the reddishness of the cop- 
per. Boyles 

Reppr'ti0n.} x. s. [redition, Fr. Cotgrave; 
from reddo, Lat. ] 

1. Restitution. 

She is reduced to a perfect obedience, partly by 
voluntary reddition and desire of protection, and 
partly by conquest, Howell, Voc. For. 

2. Explanation ; representation. 

This hipshot grammarian cannot set [it] into 
right frame of construction, neither here in the 
similitude, nor in the following reddition thereof. 

Milton, Apol. for Smect. § 4. 
In most interpreters you have, in this place, a 
deficiency in the reddition of the sense. 
Knatchbull, Tr. Annot. N. Test. p. 159. 
Re‘ppitive.} adj. [redditivus, Lat.] An- 
_ swering to an interrogative. A term of 
grammar. 

Conjunctions discretive, redditive, conditional,— 
are more elegantly used. 

Instruct. for Oratory, (Oxf. 1682,) p. 20. 

Reppre. n.s. A sort of mineral earth, 

remarkably heavy, and of a fine florid 
though not deep red colour. 

Reddle is an earth of the metal kind, 
of a tolerably close and even texture: 
its surface is smooth and somewhat 
glossy, and it is soft and unctuous to 
the touch, staining the fingers very 
much: in England we have the finest 
in the world. Hill, Mat. Med. 


Repe.t n. s. [ped, Saxon.] Counsel ; 
advice. See Reap. 
Such mercy He, by his most holy reede, 
Unto us taught. Spenser, Hymn of Heav. Love. 


To Rexpz.f To advise. See Zo Ruan. 


R E-D 
To REDEEM. v.a. [redimo, Lat.] 


1. To ransom; to relieve from forfeiture 
or captivity by paying a price. 

The kinsman said, 1 cannot redeem it for my- 

self, lest I mar mine inheritance, Ruth, iv. 6. 


2. To rescue; to recover. 
If, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Comes to redeem me, there’s a fearful point. 
Shakspeare. 
Thy father 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And re-instal me in the diadem. Shaks. Hen. VI. 
The Almighty from the grave 
Hath me redeem’d ; he will the humble save. 
Sandys. 
Redeem Israel, O God, out of all his troubles. 
Ps, XXv- 
Redeem from this reproach my wand’ring ghost, 
Dryden. 
3. To recompense; to compensate; to 
make amends for. 

Waywardly proud ; and therefore bold, because 
extremely faulty; and yet having no good thing 
to redeem these. Sidney. 

This feather stirs, she lives ; if it be so, 

It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Having committed a fault, he became the more 
obsequious and pliant to redeem it. Wotton. 

Think it not hard, if at so cheap a rate 
You can secure the constancy of fate, 

Whose kindness sent what does your malice seem 
By lesser ills the greater to redeem. Dryden. 


4, To free'by paying an atonement. 
Thou hast one daughter, 
Who redeems nature from the general curse, 
Which twain have brought her to. Shakspeares 


5. To pay the penalty of. 
Which of you will be mortal to redeem 
Man’s mortal crime? Milton, P. L. 
6. To perform the work of universal re- 
demption; to confer the inestimable 
benefit of reconciliation to God. 
Christ redeemed us from the curse. Gal, iii.13. 


Reper’MAsLe.t adj. [from redeem.] Ca- 
pable of redemption. Sherwood, 
A rent-charge onthe whole lands, redeemable 

on the crown’s paying twenty thousand pounds. 
Bp. Berkeley, Lett. (1726.) 
REDEE’MABLENESS. 7. s. [from redeem- 
able.] The state of being redeemable. 


Reper/Mer. x. s. [from redeem. | 
1. One who ransoms or redeems; a ran- 
somer. 
She inflam’d him so, 
That he would algates with Pyrocles fight, 
And his redeemer challeng’d for his foe, 
Because he had not well maintain’d his right. 
Spenser. 
2. The Saviour of the world. 
I every day expect an embassage 
From my Redeemer to redeem me hence; 
And now in peace my soul shall part to heaven. 
Shakspeare. 
Man’s friend, his mediator, his design’d 
Both ransom and Redeemer voluntary. 
Milton, P. L. 
When saw we thee any way distressed, and re- 
lieved thee? will be the question of those, to whom 
heaven itself will be at the last day awarded, as 
having ministered to their Redeemer. Boyle. 


To REDELI/BERATE-* v. a. (re and delibe- 
rate; Fr. redeliberer.] To reconsider. 
Cotgrave. 
To Repevi’ver. v. a. [re and deliver.] 
To deliver back. 


I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to redeliver. Shakspeara, 


RED 


Instruments judicially exhibited, are not of the 
acts of courts; and therefore may be redelivered, 
on the demand of the person that exhibited them. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 
Repeti’very.t 2. s. [from delzver.] The 
act of delivering back. 

Did ye not take one another upon the terms of 
redelivery, when you should be called for ? 

Bp. Hall, Balm of Gilead. 

They did at last procure a sentence for the re- 
delivery of what had been taken from them. 

Ld. Clarendon, Life, iii. 546. 
To REDEMA’ND. ». a. [redemander, Fr. re 
and demand.| To demand back. 

Threescore attacked the place where they were 
kept in custody, and rescued them: the duke re- 
demands his prisoners, but receiving excuses, re~ 
solved to do himself justice, Addison. 

REDEMPTION. n. s. [redemption, Fr. re- 
demptio, Lat. ] 
J. Ransom; release. 
Utter darkness his place, 
Ordain’d without redemption, without end. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. Purchase of God’s favour by the death 
of Christ. 

I charge you, as you hope to have redemption, 
That you depart, and lay no hands on me, Shaks. 

The Saviour Son be glorify’d, 

Who for lost man’s redemption dy’d. Dryden. 

The salvation of our souls may be advanced, by 
firmly believing the mysteries of our redemption ; 
and by imitating the example of those primitive 
patterns of piety. Nelson. 

Repemprory. adj. [from redempius, Lat. ] 
Paid for ransom. 

Omega sings the exequies, 

And Hector’s redemptory price. Chapman, Il. 
To REDESCEND.* v. n. [ve and descend ; 
Fr. redescendre.| ‘To descend again. 

Cotgrave. 

To thee, sweet spirit, I return 

That love wherewith my heart doth burn ; 

And these bless’d notions of my brain 

I now breathe up to thee again ; 

O, let them redescend, and still 

My soul with holy raptures fill! 

Howell, Lett. iv. 52. 

Re’peum. n.s. [from red and gum.] A 

disease of children newly born. 


Repuor. adj. [red and hot.] Heated to 


redness. 
Tron redhot burneth and consumeth not. Bacon. 
Is not fire a body heated so hot as to emit light 
copiously ? for what else is a redhot iron than fire ? 
and what else is a burning coal than redhot wood ? 
Newton, Opt. 
The redhot metal hisses in the lake. Popes 


To RED NTEGRATE.* ». a. [redinte- 
gro, Lat. | To restore; to make new. 
Redintegrate the fame, first, of your house. 

B. Jonson, Magn. Lady. 

The same relation is an excellent security to 
redintegrate and to callthat love back, which folly 
and trifling accidents would disturb. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. The Marriage Ring. 
Repr/ntEeGRATE. adj. [redintegratus, Lat.] 
Restored; renewed; made new. 

Charles VIII. received the kingdom of France 
in flourishing estate, being redintegrate in those 
principal members, which anciently had been por- 
tions of the crown, and were after dissevered ; so 
as they remained only in homage, and not in so- 


yereignty, Bacon, Hen. VII. 
Repinrecra’TIon. x. s. [from redinte- 
grate. ] 


1. Renovation; restoration. 
They kept the feast indeed, but with the leven 
of malice, and absurdly commemorated the redin- 


RED 


tegration of his natural body, by mutilating and 
dividing his mystical. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
2, Redintegration chymists call the restor- 
ing any mixed body or matter, whose 
form has been destroyed, to its former 
nature and constitution. Quincy. 

He but prescribes as a bare chymical purifica- 
tion of nitre, what I teach as a philosophical red- 
integration of it. Boyle. 

To Repispou RsE.* v. a. [re and debour- 
ser, Fr.] To repay. 
Then backe againe, 
His borrow’d waters forst to redisbourse, 
He sends the sea his own with double gaine. - 
Spenser, F.Q. iv. iii. 27, 
To Repisvo’sr.* v. a. [re and dispose.] 
To adjust or dispose anew. 

Tt hath been shewn that spirit hath no parts; 
and therefore it stands in need of no reparation, 
or redisposing its parts, as the body doth, 

A. Baxter on the Soul, i. 339. 

To RepistRrBuTE.* v. a. [re and distri- 

bute ; Fr. redistribuer.] To deal back 

again. Cotgrave. 

Re DiEAD. 2. s. [red and lead.| Minium; 
lead calcined. 

To draw with dry colours, make long pastils, 
by grinding redlead with strong wort, and so roll 
them up into long rolls like pencils, drying them 
in the sun. Peacham. 

Re piy.* adv. [from red.] With redness. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Re'pnzss.} n. s- [Sax. pedneyye.] The 
quality of being red. 

There was a pretty redness in his lips. Shaks. 

In the Red Sea most apprehend a material red- 
mess, from whence they derive its common deno- 
mination. Brown. 

The glowing redness of the berries vies with the 


yerdure of their leaves. Spectator. 
Re DOLENCE. } 7. s. [from redolent.] Sweet 
Re potency. § scent. 


We have all the redolence of the perfumes we 

burn upon his altars. Boyle. 

Their flowers attract spiders with their redolency. 

Mortimer. 

RE’DOLENT.} adj. [redolens, Lat. redo- 

lent, Fr. Cotgrave. This is an old word 
in our language.] Sweet of scent. 

Alas, this flourishing floure will fade, this redo- 
lent rose will be gone. 

Bale, Acts of Eng. Vot. B. 1. fol. 90. 

Thy love excels the joys of wine ; 

Thy odours, O how redolent / Sandys. 
To Repov Bit. ». a. [redoubler, Fr. re and 
double. | 
1. To repeat in return, 
So ended she; and all the rest around 
To her redoubled that her undersong, 
2. To repeat often. 
They were 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cratks, 
So they redoubled strokes upon the foe. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
3. To increase by addition of the same 
quantity over and over. 
Mimas and Parnassus sweat, 
And AStna rages with redoubled heat. Addison. 
To Repow sxe. v. n. To become twice 
as much. : 

If we consider, that our whole eternity is to take 
its colour from those hours which we here employ 
in virtue or vice, the argument redoubles upon us, 
for putting in practice this method of passing away 
our time. Addison, Spect. 

Repou Br. 2.8. [reduit, redoute, Fr. ridotta, 
Italian.] The outwork of a fortification; 
a fortress. 


Spenser. 


RED 


Every great ship is as an impregnable fort, and | 3. One who gives relief. 


our safe and commodious ports are as redoubts to 
secure them, Bacon. 
RepousrasLe. adj. [redoubtable, Fr.] 
Formidable; terrible to foes. 
The enterprising Mr, Lintot, the redoubtable 
rival of Mr. Tonson, overtook me, Pope. 
Repov srep.f adj. [redoubté, Fr.] Dread; 
awful; formidable. Not in use, except 
ironically, or by way of playful exag- 
geration, as doughty 1s. 
His kingdom’s seat Cleopolis is read, 
There to obtain some such redoubted knight, 
That parents dear from tyrant’s power deliver 
might. Spenser, F. Q. 
So far be mine, my most redoubted lord, 
As my true service shall deserve your love. Shaks. 


To Revow np. v. n. [redundo, Latin.] 


1. To be sent back by reaction. 
The evil, soon 
Driv’n back, redownded, as a flood, on those 
From whom it sprung. Milton, P. L. 

Nor hope to be myself less miserable 
By what I seek, but others to make such 
As I, though thereby worse to me redound. 

Milton, P. L. 
2. To conduce in the consequence. 

As the care of our national commerce redounds 
more to the riches and prosperity of the publick, 
than any other act of government, the state of it 
should be marked out in every particular reign 
with greater distinction. Addison. 

He had drawn many observations together, 
which very much redownd to the honour of this 
prince, Addison. 

The honour done to our religion ultimately re- 
dounds to God, the author of it. Rogers, Serm. 


3. To proceed in the consequence. 
As both these monsters will devour great quan- 
tities of paper, there will no small use redownd from 
them to that manufacture. Addison, Guardian. 


To REDRE'SS. ». a. [redresser, Fr.] 


1. ‘To set right; to amend. 
In yonder spring of roses, intermix’d 
With myrtle, find what to redress till noon. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. To relieve; to remedy; to ease. It is 
sometimes used of persons, but more 
properly of things. 

She felt with me, what I felt of my captivity, 
and streight laboured to redress my pain, which 
was her pain, Sidney. 

* Tis thine, O king! the afflicted to redress. 

Dryden. 

Lighter affronts and injuries Christ commands 
us not to redress by law, but to bear with patience. 

: Ketilewell. 

In countries of freedom, princes are bound to 
protect their subjects in liberty, property, and re- 
ligion, to receive their petitions, and redress their 
grievances. Swift. 


Repre’ss. n.s. [from the verb. | 


1. Reformation ; amendment. 
To seek reformation of evil laws is commend- 
able, but for us the more necessary is a speedy 
redress of ourselves. Hooker. 


2. Relief; remedy. 
No humble suitors press ‘to speak for right ; 
No, not a man comes for redress to thee. Shaks. 
Such people as break the law of nations, all 
nations are interested to suppress, considering that 
the particular states, being the delinquents, can 
give no redress. Bacon. 
Griefs, — finding no redress, ferment and rage, 
Nor less than wounds immedicable 
Rankle, and fester, and gangrene 
To black mortification. Milton, S. A. 
A few may complain without reason; but there 
is occasion for redress when the cry is universal. 
Davenant. 


RED 


Fair majesty, the refuge and redress 

Of those whom fate pursues, and wants oppress, 
Dryden. 
Repre'sser.* x. s. [from redress.) One 
who affords relief. ye 

Don Quixote of the Mancha, the righter of 
wrongs, the redresser of injuries. 

Shelton, Tr. of Don Quiz. iv. 25, 
Repressive. adj. [from redress.] Suc- 
couring; affording remedy. A word 
not authorized. 
The generous band 
Who, touch’d with human woe, redressive search’d 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, Thomson. 
Repre’ssiess.* adj. [redress and less.] 
Without amendment; without relief. 
Sherwood. 
To RepseEa’R. »v. n. [red and sear.] A term 
of workmen. 

If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight of 
the hammer, when it will not batter under the 
hammer ; and if it be too hot, it will redsear, that 
is, break or crack under the hammer, ; 

Moxon, Mech. Ex. 

ReDsHANK.} 2. s. [red and shank.] 
1. This seems to be a contemptuous ap- 
pellation for some of the people of Scot- 


land; a nickname given to the high-— 


landers, according to Dr. Jamieson, on 
account of their bare legs. 

He sent over his brother Edward with a power 
of Scots and redshanks unto Ireland, where they 
got footing. Spenser. 

By their actions we might rather judge them to 
be a generation of highland thieves and redshanks. 

Milton, Obs. on the Art. of Peace. 
2, A bird. Ainsworth. 
Repstart, or REDTAIL. 2.5. | pheenicurus, 
Lat.] <A bird. 
Re‘pstREAK. n. s. [ved and streak. ] 
1. An apple. 

The redstreak, of all cyder fruit, hath 
obtained the preference, being but a 
kind of wilding, and though kept long, 
yet is never pleasing to the palate ; there 
are several sorts of vedstreak: some sorts — 
of them have red veins running through 
the whole fruit, which is esteemed to 
give the cyder the richest tincture. 

Mortimer. 

Let every tree in every orchard own 

The redstreak as supreme. Philips. 
2. Cider pressed from the redstreak. 

Redstreak he quaffs beneath the Chian vine, 

Gives Tuscan yearly for thy Scudmore’s wine. 
Smithe 
To REDU’CE. v. a. [reduco, Lat. redwire, 
Fr.] 
1. To bring back. Obsolete. 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious lord! 

That would reduce these bloody days again. 

Shakspeares — 
2. To bring to the former state. 
It were but just 

And equal to reduce me to the dust, 

Desirous to resign and render back 

All I receiv’d. Milton, P. Le — 
3. To reform from any disorder. 

That temper in the archbishop, who licensed 
their most pernicious writings, left his successor a 
very difficult work to do, to reform and reduce a 
church into order, that had been so long neglected, 
and so ill filled. Clarendon. 

4, To bring into any state of diminution. 

A diaphanous body, reduced to very minute 
parts, thereby acquires many little surfaces ina 
narrow compass, Boyle: 
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_ His ire will quite consume us, and reduce 

_ To nothing this essential. Milton, P. L. 
_ The ordinary smallest measure is looked on as 

* an unit in number, when the mind by division 

- would xedwce them into less fractions. Locke. 

5. To degrade ; to impair in dignity. 

_ There is nothing so bad, but a man may lay 
hold of something about it, that will afford matter 
of excuse; nor nothing so excellent, but a man 

~ may fasten upon something belonging to it, where- 
by to reduce it. Tillotson. 

6. To bring into any state of misery or 

_ meanness. 

The most prudent part was his moderation and 

~ indulgence, not reducing them to desperation. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4. To subdue. 
Under thee, as head supreme, 
Thrones, princedoms, powers, dominions I reduce. 
Milton, P. L. 
8. To bring into any state more within 
reach or power. 
To have this project reduced to practice, there 
seems to want nothing. 
§. To reclaim to order. 
So these —left desert utmost hell 
_ Many a dark league, reduc’d in careful watch 
Round their metropolis. Milton, P.L. 
10. To subject to a rule; to bring into a 
_ class: as, the insects are reduced to tribes; 
the variations of language are reduced to 
rules. 
Revvu’cement.+} ».s. [from reduce.] The 
_ act of bringing back, subduing, reform- 
ing, or diminishing ; reduction. 
The navy received blessing from pope Sixtus, 
_ and was assigned as an apostolical mission for the 
reducement of this kingdom to the obedience of 
Ronie. Bacon. 
A reducement of law to arbitrary power. 
Milton, Etconoclast. § 9. 
The reducement of a general principle into a 
‘particular action. Bp. Rust, Disc. on Truth, § 17. 
Repucer. ».s. [from reduce.] One that 
reduces. 
They could not learn to digest, that the man, 
which they so long had used to mask their own 
_ appetites, should now be the reducer of them into 
order, Sidney. 


Repv‘c1sxe, adj. [from reduce.] Possible 


to be reduced. ; 
All law that a man is obliged by, is reducible to 
the law of nature, the positive law of God in his 
_ word, and the law of man enacted by the civil 
_ power. South. 
Actions, that promote society and mutual fel- 
lowship, seem reducible to a proneness to do good 
to others, and a ready sense of any good done by 
_ others. South. 
All the parts of painting are reducible into these 
mentioned by our author. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
If minerals are not convertible into another 
. Species, though of the same genus, much less can 
they be surmised seducible into a species of another 
. genus. Harvey on Consumptions. 
Our damps in England are reducible to the suf- 
focating or the fulminating. Woodward. 
Repu‘cisteness. xv. s. [from reducible.) 
~ Quality of being reducible. 
Spirits of wine, by its pungent taste, and espe- 
Gially by its reducibleness, according to Helmont, 
_ into alcali and water, seems to be as well of a saline 
as a sulphureous nature. Boyle. 
To Repv’cr.* v. a. [reductus, Lat.]| To 
reduce. Not in use. We use to conduct, 
and to subduct; and it is worth knowing, 
~ that we had also reduct. 
' To resolve and reducte gold into a potable li- 
~ -eoure. ; 
* Warde, Secr. of Maister Alemis, (1561,) fol, 6, b. 


RED 


Repvu‘ct.¥* n. s. [In building.] A little 
place taken out of a larger, to make it 
more uniform and regular; or for some 
other convenience. Chambers. 

Repv‘ction.f xz. s. [reduction, Fr. from 
reductus, Latin. | e 

1. The act of reducing ; state of being re- 
duced. 

Some will have these years to be but months; 
but we have no certain evidence that they used to 
account a month a year; and if we had, yet that 
reduction will not serve. Hale. 

To this head we may refer also, though by an 
improper reduction, his conjuring of a phantasm. 

More, Myst. of Godliness, B. 4. ch. 9. 

Glandules in the body of man that serve either 
to excretion, to reduction, or to nutrition. 

Smith on Old Age, p. 186. 

Every thing visibly tended to the reduction of 
his sacred majesty, and all persons in their several 
stations began to make way and prepare for it. Fell. 

9. In arithmetick, reduction brings two or 
more numbers of different denominations 
into one denomination. Cocker. 

Repu ctive.} adj. (reductif, Fr. reductus, 
Latin.] Having the power of reducing. 

Indirect, or reductive, or reflected worship. 

Brevint, Saul, &c. at Endor, (1674,) p. 352. 

Repu crive.* x. s. That which has the 


power of reducing. 
Thus far concerning these reductives by inunda- 
tions and conflagrations. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
Repu crivexy. adv. [from reductive.] By 
reduction ; by consequence. 
If they be our superiors, then ’tis modesty and 
reverence to all such in general, at least reductively. 
‘ Hammond. 
Other niceties, though they are not matter of 
conscience, singly and apart, are yet so reductively ; 
that is, though they are not so in the abstract, they 
become so by affinity and connection. 
TL’ Estrange, Fab. 
ReDUNDANCE. | x. s. [redundantia, Lat. 
Repu/npancy.{ from redundant.] Su- 
perfluity; superabundance; exuberance. 
The cause of generation seemeth to be fulness ; 
for generation is from redundancy: this fulness 
ariseth from the nature of the creature, if it be hot, 
and moist, and sanguine ; or from plenty of food. 
Bacon. 
It is a quality, that confines a man wholly within 
himself, leaving him void of that principle, which 
alone should dispose him to communicate and im- 
part those redundancies of good, that he is pos- 
sessed of, South. 
T shall show our poet’s redundance of wit, just- 
ness of comparisons, and elegance of descriptions. 
Garth. 
Labour ferments the humours, casts them into 
their proper channels, and throws olf redundancies. 
Addison. 
REDUNDANT. adj. [vedundans, Lat.) 
1. Superabundant; exuberant; superfluous. 
His head,. 
With burnish’d neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redwndunt. Milton, P. L. 
Notwithstanding the redwndant oil in fishes, they 
do not encrease fat so much as flesh. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Using more words or images than are 
useful. Fr 
Where the author is redundant, mark those pa- 
ragraphs to be retrenched; when he trifles, aban- 
don those passages. Watts. 
Repu NDANTLY.f adv. [from redundant. ] 
Superfluously ; superabundantly. 
The one is still running the same round, in a 
narrow circle, hearing the same words redundantly. 
Dalgarno, Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor, p. 17- 


REE 


To REDU’PLICATE.+ ». a. [re and du- 
plicate.| To double. 

Embrace that reduplicated advice of our Saviour, 
I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear: Fear him 
which, after he hath killed, hath power to cast into 
hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear him. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 12. 
ReDvPLica’TIoNn, x. s. [from reduplicate.] 
The act of doubling. 

This is evident, when the mark of exclusion is 
put; as when we speak of a white thing, adding 
the reduplication, as white; which excludes all 
other eonsiderations, Digby. 

Repvu'PLicaTive. adj. [reduplicatif, Fr. 
from reduplicate.| Double. 

Some logicians mention reduplicative proposi- 
tions ; as men, considered as men, are rational 
creatures ; i. e, because they are men, Watts. 

Ry Dwine. n. s. [turdus illacus.] A bird., 

Ainsworth. 

To Rex. v. a. [I know not the etymology. 

Dr. Johnson.—It seems to be a corrup- 

tion, from the Teut. rede, cribrum, a 
sieve.] To riddle; to sift. 

After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you. 
must then ree it over in a sieve. Mortimer. 

To REE’cHo. v. n. [re and echo.] To echo 
back. 

Around we stand, a melancholy train, 
And a loud groan reechoes from the main. Pope. 

Rer’cuy. adj.[ from reech, corruptly formed 
from reek.] Smoky; sooty; tanned. 

Let him, for a pair of reechy kisses, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram ’bout her reechy neck. Shaks. 
REED. n.s. [peod, Saxon; ried, German ; 
arundo, Latin. | 
1. A hollow knotted stalk, which grows in 
wet grounds. 

A reedis distinguished from the grasses 
by its magnitude, and by its having a firm 
stem: the species are, the large manured 
cane or reed, the sugar cane, the common 
reed, the variegated reed, the Bambu 
cane, and dark red reed. Miller. 

This Derceta, the mother of Semiramis, was 
sometimes a recluse, and falling in love with a 
goodly young man, she was by him with child, 
which, for fear of extreme punishment, she con- 
veyed away and caused the same to be hidden 
among the high reeds which grew on the banks of 
the lake. Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 

The knotty bulrush next in order stood, 

And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Dryd. 
2. A small pipe, made anciently of a reed. 

I'll speak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice. Shakspeare. 

Arcadian pipe, the pastoral reed 
Of Hermes. Milton, P. L- 

3. An arrow; as made of a reed headed. 

When the Parthian turn’d his steed, 

And from the hostile camp withdrew ; 

With cruel skill the backward reed 

He sent; and as he fled, he slew. Prior. 
Ree Dep. adj. [from reed.] Covered with 
reeds. 


Shaks. 


Where houses be reeded, 
Now pare off the moss, and go beat in the reed. 
Tusser. 


Rezr‘pen. adj. [from reed.] Consisting of 
reeds. 
Honey in the sickly hive infuse 
Through reeden pipes. 
Reep-crass. n.s. [from reed and grass, 
sarganion, Lat.] A plant, bur-reed. 


REEDIFICA’TION.* 7. 5. [reédification, Fr.] 


Dryden, Georg. 


REE 


Act of rebuilding; state of being rebuilt; 
new building. Coigrave. 
To Rev’piry. v. a. [reédifier, Fr. re and 
edify.| To rebuild; to build again. 
The ruin’d walls he did reedify. Spensere 
This monument fiye hundred years hath stood, 
Which I have sumptuously reedified. Shakspeare. 
The Aolians, who repeopled, reedified Ilium. 
Sandys. 
The house of God they first reedify. 
Milton, P. L. 


Reepiess. adj. [from reed.] Being with- 
out reeds. 
Youth’s tomb’d before their parents were, 
Whom foul Cocytus’ reedless banks enclose. May. 
Rer’py. adj. [from reed.] Abounding 
with reeds. 
The sportive flood in two divides, 
And forms with erring streams the reedy isles. 
Blackmore. 
Th’ adjoining brook, now fretting o’er a rock, 
Now scarcely moving through a reedy pool. 
Thomson. 


REEF.* 2. s. [reef, Dutch; “rift oft rift 
in nemen, in binden; carbasa substrin- 
gere, vela contrahere ; contractiores fa- 
cere velorum sinus; funiculos inferiore 
in veli sinu assutos congerere.” Kilian, 
Teut. Dict. ] 

1. A certain portion of a sail, compre- 
hended between the top and bottom, and 
a row of eyelet-holes parallel thereto. 
The intention of the reef is, to reduce 
the surface of the sail, in proportion to 
the increase of the wind. Chambers. 


2. A chain of rocks, lying near the surface 
of the water. [from the Teut. 727f, va- 
dum. ] 

The people told me that the whole island was 
surrounded by a reef. 
Wallis, in Hawkesworth’s Voyages. 

To Reer.* v. a. [from the noun.] To re- 
duce the surface of a sail. 

We were obliged to take down our small sails, 
and reef our topsails ; and haul close to the wind. 
Hawkesworth, Voyages. 


REEF.* n.s. [hpeap, Sax.] A cutaneous 
eruption; a rush. A northern word. 
Grose, Wilbraham’s Cheshire Gloss. and 
Craven Dial. 

Reery.* adj. [from reef.] Scabby. North. 
Grose. 


REEK.f z.s. [pec, peac, Sax. reuk, Dutch; 
reikr, Icel. from riuka, to smoke. Reike 
was the old English orthography ; and 
the word was defined “smoke, or va- 
pours of the earth.” Huloet.] 

1. Smoke; steam; vapour. 

Tis as hateful to me as the reek of a lime kiln. 

Shakspeare. 

Melancholy overwhelms the fancy with black 

reeks and vapours, and thereby clouds and darkens 
the understanding. 

Scott, Christian Life, P. 1. ch. 4. 

2, [Reke, German, any thing piled up; 
hrouk, Icel. from hreika, to raise a heap. 
Serenius. Our Lancashire word for a 
heap is rook.] A pile of corn or hay, 
commonly pronounced rick. 

Nor barns at home, nor reeks are rear’d abroad. 
Dryden. 


The covered reek, much in use westward, must 


needs prove of great advantage in wet harvests, 
Mortimer. 


To Rexx.f ». n. [pecan, Saxon; ruchen, 


REEL. z. s. [peol, Sax.] A turning frame, 


REE 


Germ. riuka, Icel.] To smoke; to steam; 
to emit vapour. 
To the battle came he ; where he did 
Run reeking oer the lives of men as if 
*Twere a perpetual spoil. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Dying like men, though buried in your dung- 
hills, 
They shall be fam’d ; for there the sun shall greet 
them, 
And draw their honours reeking up to heav’n. 
: Shakspeare. 
When the fleshpots reek, and the uncovered 
dishes send forth a nidor and hungry smells. 
Bp. Taylor, Serm. p- 211. 
J found me laid 
In balmy sweat; which with his beams the sun 
Soon dry’d, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Milton, P. L. 
Love one descended from a race of tyrants, 
Whose blood yet reeks on my avenging sword. 
Smith. 
Rer‘ky. adj. [from reek.] Smoky ; tanned ; 
black. 
Shut me in a charnel house, 
O’ercover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky shanks and yellow chapless skulls. 
Shakspeare. 


upon which yarn is wound into skeins 
from the spindle. 


To Reet. v.a. [from the noun.] To ga- 
ther yarn off the spindle. 
It may be useful for the reeling of yarn. 
Wilkins. 
To REEL.F v. x. [rollen, Dutch; ragla, 
Swedish, to stagger, from raga, to roll 
about like a drunken man. Jhre, Su. 
Goth. Lex.] To stagger ; to incline in 
walking, first to one side and then to 
the other. Spenser has applied it to 
the feet. 
Him when his mistress proud perceiv’d to fall, 
While yet his feeble feet for faintness reel’d, 
She gan call, help Orgoglio ! Spenser, F.Q. 
What news in this our tott’ring state? 
— It is a reeling world, 
And I believe will never stand upright, 
Till Richard wear the garland. Shaks. Rich. III. 
It is amiss to sit 
And keep the turn of tippling with a slave, 
To reel the streets at noon. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, Ps. evi. 27, 
Grope in the dark, and to no seat confine 
Their wandering feet; but reel as drunk with wine. 
Sandyso 
* He, with heavy fumes opprest, 
Reel d from the palace, and retir’d to rest. Pope. 
Should he hide his face, 
The extinguish’d stars would loosening reel 
Wide from their spheres. Thomson. 
Reev.* x. s. [perhaps from the verb.] A 
kind of dance. It appears to have been 
in use, as Mr. Douce has observed, in the 
time of Shakspeare. 
Geilles Duncane did goe before them, playing 
this reill or daunce upon a small trump. 
Newes from Scotland, &c. (1591,) sign. B. iii. 
REELECTION. n.s. [re and election.] Re- 
peated election. 
Several acts have been made, and rendered in- 
effectual, by leaving the power of reelection open. 
Swift. 
To RremBa’TTLe.* v. a. [re and embattle. ] 
To range again in battle-array. 
They, harden’d more, —— 
Stood reembatiled fierce, by force or fraud 
Weening to prosper. Milton, P. L. 
To Reena‘cr. v.a. [re and enact. | To en- 
act anew. 
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REE 


The construction of ships was forbidden to se~ 
nators, by a law made by Claudius the tribune, 
_and reenacted by the Julian law of concessions. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To REENFO'RCE. v. a. [ve and enforce.] 


To strengthen with new assistance or 


support. 
The French have reenforc’d their scatter’d men, 
Shakspeare. 
They used the stones to reenforce the pier. 
Hayward. 
The presence of a friend raises fancy, and re- 
enforces reason. Collier. 


REENFO'RCEMENT. 7.8, [re and enforce- 


ment. | 
1. Fresh assistance ; new help. 
Alone he enter’d 
The mortal gate o” the city, which he painted 
With shunless destiny ; aidless came off, 
And with a sudden reenforcement struck 
Corioli like a planet. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
They require a special reenforcement of sound 
endoctrinating to set them right. 


Milton on Education, 


What reenforcement we may gain from hope. 


Milton, P. I. 
2. Iterated enforcement. } 


The words are a reiteration or reenforcement of 

a corollary. Ward. 
To Rrenso’y. v.a. [re and enjoy.) To 
enjoy anew or a second time. 

The calmness of temper Achilles reenjoyed, is 
only an effect of the revenge which ought to have 
preceded. Pope. 

To REENKYNDLE.* ». a. [re and enkindle.] 
To enkindle anew. 

A taper, when its crown of flames is newly blown 
off, retains a nature so symbolical to light, that it 
will with greediness reenkindle and snatch a ray 
from the neighbour fire. 


Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, sect. 2. ch. 2. 


Doubtless there are some, who, by striving 
against the inordinacy of their appetites, may at 
length get the victory again over their bodies ; and 
so by the assistance of the Divine Spirit, who is 
always ready to promote and assist good begin- 
nings, may reenkindle the higher life. x 

Glanville, Pre-evist. ch. 14, 


To REE/NTER. v. a. [re and enter.] To 


enter again; to enter anew. 


With opportune excursion, we may chance 
Reenter heaven. Milton, P. L. 


The fiery sulphurous vapours seek the centre — 


from whence they proceed ; that is, reenter again. 

Mortimer, Husbandrye 

To REENTHRONE. v. a. To replace ina 

throne. a 
He disposes in my hands the scheme . 

To reenthrone the king. Southerne 


Ree NTRANCE. n. s. [re and entrance.| The 


act of entering again. 
Their repentance, although not their first en- 


trance, is notwithstanding the first step of their 


reentrance into life. Hooker. 
The pores of the brain, through the which the 
spirits before took their course, are more easily 
opened to the spirits which demand reentrance. 
Glanville, Scepsise 
Rer’rmousse. 2. s. [hpepemuy, Saxon.) 
bat. See REARMOUSE. : 
To REESTA’BLISH. ». a. [re and esta- 
blish.| To establish anew. ‘ 


To reestablish the right of lineal succession t0 
paternal government, is to put a man in possession 
of that government, which his fathers did enjoy. 


Peace, which hath for many years been hanished 
the Christian world, will be speedily reestablished. 


Smalridges ’ 


A , 


REF 


REESTABLISHER.} 2. s. [from reestablish.] 
One that reestablishes. 

Restorers of yirtue, and reestablishers of a happy 

world. Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion. 

REESTA’BLISHMENT. n. s. [from reesta- 
blish.| The act of reestablishing ; the 
state of being reestablished; restaur- 
ation. 

The Jews made such a powerful effort for their 
reestablishment under Barchocab, in the reign of 
Adrian, as shook the whole Roman empire. 

Addison. 
To RrestA TE.* v. a. [re and estate.] To 
reestablish. 

Had there not been a degeneration from what 
God made us at first, there had been no need of a 
regeneration to reestate us in it. 

Wallis, Two Serm. (1682,) p. 26. 
ReEEvE. n. s. [zepeza, Saxon.] A steward. 
. Obsolete. 
The reeve, miller, and cook, are distinguished. 
Dryden. 
To Ruxzve.* v.n. [reven, Teut. delirare. ] 
To talk inconsistently. Craven Dialect. 


To REExA MINE. v. a. [re and examine. ] 


To examine anew. 
Spend the time in reeramining more duly your 
cause. Hooker. 


To REFE’CT. v. a. [refectus, Lat.] To 
refresh ; to restore after hunger: or fa- 
tigue. Not in use. 

A man in the morning is lighter in the scale, 
‘pecause in sleep some pounds have perspired ; and 
is also lighter unto himself, because he is refected. 

; Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Rerecrion. n.s. [refection, Fr. from re- 

fectio, Lat.] Refreshment after hunger 
or fatigue. 

After a draught of wine, a man may seem lighter 
in himself from sudden refection, though he be hea- 
vier in the balance, from a ponderous addition. 

Brown. 
Fasting is the diet of angels, the food and re- 
fection of souls, and the richest aliment of grace. 
South. 
For sweet refection due, 
The genial viands let my train renew. Pope. 
ReFectory.f} x. s. [refectoire, Fr. from 
refect.| Room of refreshment ; eating- 
room, 

They came to a common refectory, had nothing 
of their owne, but both meate and apparell was at 
the appointment of the mother, which he calleth 
“ prepositam,”’ and overseer or maistresse. 

Stapleton, Fort. of the Faith, (1565,) fol. 116. 

When a man dwells in love, then the eyes of 
his wife are fair as the light of heaven, and he can 
lay his sorrows down upon her Jap, and can retire 

_ home as to his sanctuary and refectory, and his 
® gardens of sweetness and chaste refreshments. 
Bp. Taylor, Serm. The Marriage Ring. 

He cells and refectories did prepare, 

And large provisions laid of winter fare. Dryd. 
Yo Rure'i.t v. a. [refello, Latin.] To re- 
fute ; to repress. 

A likely or possible case is put, to make a cleane 
contrary unto it, as though it were then fully 
refelled. Beware of M. Jewel, (1566,) fol. 152. b. 

How he refell’d me, and how I reply’d. 

4 Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
Friends, not to refel ye, 

Or any way quell ye, 
Ye aim at a mystery, 
Worthy a history. B. Jonson, Gypsies. 

It instructs the scholar in the various methods 
of discovering and refélling the subtile tricks of 
sophisters, Watts. 


. To REFER. v. a. [refero, Latin; referer, 
French.) 
VOL. Il. 


REF 


1. To dismiss for information or judge- 
ment. 
Those causes the divine historian refers us to, 
and not to any productions out of nothing. 
Burnet, Theory. 
2. To betake to for decision. 
The heir of this kingdom hath referred herself 
unto a poor, but worthy gentleman, 
Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
3. To reduce to; as to the ultimate end. 
You profess and practise to refer all things 
to yourself, Bacon. 
4. To reduce, as to a class. 
The salts, predominant in quick lime, we refer 
rather to lixiviate, than acid. Boyle on Colours. 
To REFER. v.n. 
1. To respect; to have relation. 
Of those places, that refer to the shutting and 
opening the abyss, I take notice of that in Job. 
Burnet. 
2, To appeal. 
In suits it is good to refer to some friend of 
trust, Bacon. 


RE FERABLE.* adj. [from refer.] Capable 
of being considered, as in relation to 
something else. See also REFERRIBLE. 

This stanza sets out the nature of each Beironite 
singly considered by himself, which is referadle to 
some bird or beast, who are sometime lightly 
shadowed out even in their very countenances. 

More, Song of the Soul, Notes, (1647,) p. 361. 

REFEREE. 2. s. [from refer.] One to whom 
any thing is referred. 

Referees and arbitrators seldom forget them- 
selves. L? Estrange. 

REFERENCE. 7. s. [from refer] 

1. Relation; respect ; view towards; al- 
lusion to. 

The knowledge of that which man is in refer- 
ence unto himself and other things in relation unto 
man, I may term the mother of all those prin- 
ciples, which are decrees in that law of nature, 
whereby human actions are framed. Hooker. 

Jupiter was the son of AZther and Dies; so 
called, because the one had reference to the celestial 
conditions, the other discovered his natural virtues. 

Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 

Christian religion commands sobriety, temper- 
ance, and moderation, in reference to our appetites 
and passions, Tillotson. 

2, Dismission to another tribunal. 

It passed in England without the least reference 
hither. Swift. 

REFERE/NDARY.} n. s. [referendus, Lat. | 

1. One to whose decision any thing is 
referred. 

In suits, it is good to refer to some friend 
of trust; but let him chuse well his referendaries. 

Bacon, Ess. 

2. [Referendarius, Lat. an officer who de- 
livered the royal answer to petitions.} 

The princes of this world have their refer- 
endaries, or masters of request. 

_ Harmar, Tr. of Bexa, (1587,) p. 426. 

Ree’ RMENT.* n.s.[from To refer.] Re- 
ference for decision. 

There was a referment made from his majesty 
to my lord’s grace of Canterbury, my lords of 
Durham and Rochester, and myself, to hear and 
order a matter of difference in the church of He- 
reford, &c. Abp, Laud, Diary, p. 13. 


To REFERMENT. v. a. [re and ferment. | 
To ferment anew. 
Th’ admitted nitre agitates the flood, 
Revives its fire, and referments the blood. 
Blackmore. 
Rere'rrIBLE. adj. [from refer.] Capable 
of being considered, as in relation to 


something else. 


REF 


Unto God all parts of time are alike, unto 
whom none are referrible, and all things present, 
unto whom nothing is past er to come, but who 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
To Rerynv.* v. a. [re and find.] To find 
again ; to experience again. 

Seven autumns past, he in the eighth the same 
Refinding, said ; If such your power so strange, 
Once more [ll try. Sandys, Ov. Met. 3. 

To REFINE. v. a. [raffiner, Fr.] 
1. To purify ; to clear from dross and re- 
crement. 

I will refine them as silver is refined, and will 
try them as gold is tried. Zech. xiii, 9. 

Weigh every word, and eyery thought refine. 

Anon. 

The red Dutch currant yields a rich juice, to be 
diluted with a quantity of water boiled with 
refined sugar. Mortimer. 

2. To make elegant; to polish; to make 
accurate. t 

Queen Elizabeth’s time was a golden age for a 
world of refined wits, who honoured poesy with 
their pens, Peacham. 

Love refines the thoughts, and hath his seat 
In reason, Milton, P. L. 

The same traditional sloth, which renders the 
bodies of children, born from wealthy parents, 
weak, may perhaps refine their spirits. Swift. 

To RerrNe. v. 7. 
1. To improve in point of accuracy or 


delicacy. 
Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended. his 
stories, Dryden. 


Let a lord but own the happy lines ; 
How the wit brightens, how the sense refines / 
Pope. 
2. To grow pure. 
The pure limpid stream, when foul with stains, 
Works itself clear, and as it runs refines. Addison. 


3. To affect nicety. 

He makes another paragraph about our refining 
in controversy, and coming nearer still to the 
church of Rome, Atterbury. 

REFINEDLY. adv. [from refine.| With af- 
fected elegance. 

Will any dog 
Refinedly leave his bitches and his bones, 
To turn a wheel. Dryden. 

Rerr’NeDNESS.* x. s. [from refined. ] 

1. State of being purified. 

Tn amiddling refinedness and quickness it [wine] 
is best. , Feltham, Res. ii, 69. 

2. Affected purity. 

Sincerity keeps us from making a great sem- 
blance of peculiar sanctimony, integrity, scrupu- 
losity, spirituality, refinedness, like those Pharisees 
so often therefore taxed in the Gospel. 

aj Barrow, vol. iii. 8.15. 

REFINEMENT. 7. 8. [from refine. ] 

1. The act of purifying, by clearing any 
thing from dross and recrementitious 
matter. 

2. The state of being pure. 

The more bodies are of kin to spirit in subtilty 
and refinement, the more diffusive are they. Norvis. 

3. Improvement in elegance or purity. 

From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether 
the corruptions in our language have not equalled 
its refinements. Swift, 

The religion of the Gospel is only the refine. 
ment and exaltation of our best faculties. Law, 

4, Artificial practice. 

The rules religion prescribes are more success- 
ful in publick and private affairs, than the refine- 
ments of irregular cunning, Rogers. 

5. Affectation of elegant improvement. 

QQ 
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The flirts about town had a design to leave 
us in the lurch, by some of their late refinements. 
Addison, Guardian. 
Rerr'ner. n.s. [from refine. ] 
1. Purifier; one who clears from dross or 
recrement. 

The refiners of iron observe, that that iron stone 
is hardest to melt, which is fullest of metal ; and 
that easiest, which hath most dross. 

Bacon, Phys. Rem. 
2. Improver in elegance. 

As they have been the great refiners of our 
language, so it hath been my chief ambition to 
imitate them. Swift. 

3. Inventor of superfluous subtilties. 

No men see less of the truth of things, than 
these great refiners upon incidents, who are so 
wonderfully subtle, and over wise in their con- 
ceptions. Addison, Spect. 

Some refiners pretend to argue from the useful- 
ness of parties in such a government as ours. 

Swift. 
To Reri’t. v. a. [refait, Fr. re and fit.] 
To repair ; to restore after damage. 

He will not allow that there are any such signs 
of art in the make of the present globe, or that 
there was so great care taken in the refitting of 
it up again at the deluge. Woodward. 

Permit our ships a shelter on your shores, 
Refitted from your woods with planks and oars. 

Dryden, 

To REFLE'CT.} v. a. [reflechir, French; 

reflecto, Lat.] To throw back; to cast 
back. 

Search thou the records of antiquity, 

And on our ancestors reflect an eye. 
Sandys, Paraphr. of Job. 
We, his gather’d beams 
Reflected, may with matter sere foment. 
Milton, P. L. 

Bodies close together reflect their own colour. 

Dryden. 
To Rurwe'cr. v.n. 


1. To throw back light. 
In dead men’s sculls, and in those holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As *twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems. 


Shakspeare. 
2. To bend back. 


Inanimate matter moves always in a straight 
line, and never reflects in an angle, nor bends in a 
circle, which is a continual reflection, unless by 
some external impulse, or by an intrinsick prin- 
ciple of gravity. Bentley, Serm. 

3. To throw back the thoughts upon the 
past or on themselves. 

The imagination casts thoughts in our way, and 
forces the understanding to reflect upon them. 

Duppa. 

In every action reflect upon the end; and in 
your undertaking it, consider why you do it. 

Bp. Taylor. 

Who saith, who could such ill events expect ? 
With shame on his own counsels doth reflect. 

Denham. 


‘When men are grown up, and reflect on their 
own minds, they cannot find any thing more 
ancient there, than those opinions which were 
taught them before their memory began to keep a 


register of their actions, Locke. 


It is hard that any part of my land should 
be settled upon one who has used me so ill; and 
yet I could not see a sprig of any bough of this 
whole walk of trees, but I should reflect upon her 


and her severity. 
Let the king dismiss his woes, 
Reflecting on her fair renown ; 
And take the cypress‘from his brows, 
To put his wonted laurels on. 


4. To consider attentively. 
Into myself my reason’s eye I turn’d; 
And as I much reflected, much I mourn’d, Prior. 


Addison, Spect. 


Prior. 
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5. To throw reproach or censure. 


Neither do I reflect in the least upon the 
memory of his late majesty, whom I entirely 
acquit of any imputation. Swift. 


6. To bring reproach. 


Errors of wives reflect on husbands still. 
Dryden. 
REFLEcTENT. adj. [reflectens, Lat.| Bend- 
ing back; flying back. 

The ray descendent, and the ray reflectent, 
flying with so great a speed, that the air between 
them cannot take a formal play any way, before 
the beams of the light be on both sides of it; it 
follows, that according to the nature of humid 
things, it must first only swell. Digby on the Soul. 

ReriLection. v.s. [from reflect : thence 
I think reflexion less proper: reflexion, 
Fr. reflexus, Lat.) 

1. The act of throwing back. 

The eye sees not itself, 
But by reflection from other things. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 

If the sun’s light consisted but of one sort of 
rays, there would be but one colour, and it would 
be impossible to produce any new by reflections or 
refractions. Cheyne. 

2. The act of bending back. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a straight 
line, nor ever reflects in an angle or circle, which 
is a continual reflection, unless by some external 
impulse. Bentley, Serm. 


3. That which is reflected. 

She shines not upon fools, lest the reflection 
should hurt her. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

As the sun in water we can bear, 

Yet not the sun, but his reflection there ; 

So let us view her here, in what she was, 

And take her image in this wat’ry glass. Dryden. 
4. Thought thrown back upon the past, 

or the absent, on itself. 

The three first parts I dedicate to my old 
friends, to take off those melancholy reflections, 
which the sense of age, infirmity, and death may 
give them, Denham. 

This dreadful image so possess’d her mind, 

She ceas’d all farther hope ; and now began 
To make reflection on th’ unhappy man. Dryden. 

Job’s reflections on his once flourishing estate, 

did at the same time afflict and encourage him. 
Ailerbury. 

What wounding reproaches of soul must he 

feel, from the reflections on his own ingratitude ! 
Rogers, Serm. 
5. The action of the mind upon itself. 

Reflection is the perception of the operations of 
our own minds within us, as it is employed about 
the ideas it has got. Locke. 

6. Attentive consideration. 

This delight grows and improves under thought 
and reflection; and while it exercises, does also 
endear itself to the mind; at the same time em- 
ploying and inflaming the meditations. 

South, Serm. 
7. Censure. 
He died ; and oh! may no reflection shed 
Its poisonous venom on the royal head. Prior. 
REFiecrTive. adj. [from reflect. ] 
1. Throwing back images. 
When the weary king gave place to night, 
His beams he to his royal brother lent, 
And so shone still in his reflective light. Dryden. 

In the reflective stream the sighing bride, 
Viewing her charms impair’d, abash’d shall hide 
Her pensive head. : Prior. 

2. Considering things past; considering 
the operations of the mind. 

Fore’d by reflective reason I confess, 
That human science is uncertain guess. 

Reriecror.f n.s. [from reflect.] 
1. Considerer. 


Prior. 
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There is scarce any thing that nature has made, _ 
or that men do suffer, whence the devout reflector 
cannot take an occasion of an aspiring meditation, — 

Boyle on Colours. 
2. That which reflects; a reflecting tele- 
scope. wi 
Rerie’x. adj. (reflexus, Lat.] Directed 
backward. 

The motions of my mind are as obvious to the 
reflex act of the soul, or the turning of the intel. 
lectual eye inward upon its own actions, as the 
passions of my sense are obvious to my sense; T 
see the object, and I perceive that I see it. Hale, — 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of 
the world, the discernible ends of them, do evince 
by a refler argument, that it is the workmanship, — 
not of blind mechanism or blinder chance, but of 
an intelligent and benign agent. Bentley, — 


Reriex. n.s. [reflexus, Lat.] Reflection. - 

There was no other way for angels to sin, but 

by reflex of their understandings upon themselves, — 

Hooker, 

I'll say yon gray is not the morning’s eye, 

Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Shak — 
To Reri4E’x.* v.a. i 


1. To reflect. Not now in use. Y 
May never glorious sun reflex his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode. Ue 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. I. 
2. To bend back ; to turn back. 2 
A dog lay, — his head reflext upon his tail. 


Gregory, Posthum. (1640,) p.118, | 
REFLEXIBILITY. n.s. [from reflexible.] 
The quality of being reflexible. Vy 
Reflewibility of rays is their disposition to be 
reflected or turned back into the same medium 
from any other medium, upon whose surface they — 
fall; and rays are more or less reflexible, which 
are turned back more or less easily. Newton. 
REFLEXIBLE. adj. [from reflexus, Latin 
Capable to be thrown back. ’ 
Sir Isaac Newton has demonstrated, by convine- 
ing experiments, that the light of the sun consists _ 
of rays differently refrangible and reflewible ; and — 
that those rays are differently reflexible, that are 
differently refrangible. Cheyne. 


REFLEXIVE.f adj. [reflexus, Lat.] a 


ai 
ry 


1. Having respect to something past. 
That assurance reflexive cannot bea divine faith, 

but at the most an human, yet such as perhaps I 
may have no doubting mixed with. , 
Hammond, Pract. Catechism. 

2. Having a tendency to reproach or cen- 
sure. rf 
What man does not resent an ugly reflexive 
word ? South, Serm, X.174 
REFLEXIVELY.} adv. [from reflexive.] 
1. Ina backward direction. = 
Solomon tells us life and death are in the power 

of the tongue, and that not only directly in regard 
of the good or ill we may do to others, but refler- 
ively also, in respect of what may rebound to our- 
selves. Gov. of the Tongue. 
2. With a tendency to censure or Te 
proach. 
He spoke slightly and reflewively of such a lady. 
South, Serm. vi. 96. 

Rerioa’t. x. s. [re and float.] Ebb; re- 
flux. a 
The main float and refloat of the sea is by con- 

sent of the universe, as part of the diurnal motion. | 
Bacon. | 


[re and flourish.] 


A Per 


To REFLOURISH. v. 7. 
To flourish anew. 
Virtue, given for lost, 1%. 
Revives, reflowrishes, then vigorous most, ; 
When most unactive deem’d. Milton, S. A. 


To REFLOW.} ». 2. [refluer, Fr. ref 0, 
Lat. re and flow.] To flow back. - 
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Why do not now 


Phy waves reflow ? W, Browne. 
Re FLuENce.* ] x. s. [refluens, Lat.] Qua- 
Re FLUENCY. t lity or state of flowing 

back. 


Tn the sea betwixt Norway and Scotland there 
is clearly observed a flow and reflwence, because it 
is near to the ocean. 

Summary of Du Bart. (1621,) p. 106. 

All things sublunary move continually, in an 
interchangeable flowing and refluency. 

, W. Mountague, Dev. Ess. P. i. (1648,) p. 58, 
Re'rLuent. adj. Lrefluens, Lat.] Running 
back; flowing back. 

The liver receives the refluent blood almost 
from all the parts of the abdomen. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Tell, by what paths, 
Back tothe fountain’s head the sea conveys 
The reflwent rivers, and the land repays. 
Blackmore. 
“Reriv'x, n. s. [reflua, Fr. refluwus, Latin. ] 
Backward course of water. 
Besides 
Mine own that *bide upon me, all from me 
Shall with a fierce reflux on me redound. 

Milton, P. L. 
| The variety of the flux and reflux of Euripus, 
or whether the same do ebb and flow seven times 
a day, is incontrovertible. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


To REFO’CILLATE.* ». a. [refociller, 
Fr. Cotgrave; refocillo, Latin.] To 
strengthen by refreshment : a pedantick 
word. 

His man was to bring him a roll, and a pot of 


ale, to refocillate his wasted spirits. 
Aubrey (of Prynne,) Anecd. ii. 508. 


REFocitLA’TIon.f x. 8. [refocillation, Fr. 
Cotgrave; from refocillo, Lat. This pe- 
dantick word, given by Dr. Johnson 
without any reference or authority, is 
in the enlarged edition of Bullokar’s 
Expositor, 1656.] Restoration of 
strength by refreshment. 

Some precious cordial, some costly refocilation, 
a composure comfortable and restorative. 


Middleton, Mad World. 
| To Rerome’nt.* v. a. [re and foment ; 
| Fr. refomenter.| To cherish or warm 
again. Cotgrave. 


To REFO’RM.+ ». a. [reformo, Lat. re- 
former, Fr.] 
1, To form again: the primary meaning. 
Not noticed by Dr. Johnson. 
And right so in the same forme, 
| In fleshe and blood he shall reforme, 
| _ When time cometh, the quick and dede, 
| At thilke wofull daie of drede, 
} Where every man shall take his dome, 
| As well the master as the grome. 
Ie Gower, Conf. Am. B. 2. 
2. To change from worse to better. 
} A sect in England, following the very same 
tule of policy, seeketh to reform even the French 
reformation, and purge out from thence also dregs 
| of popery. - Hooker. 
| Seat worthier of gods, was built 
With second thoughts, reforming what was old. 
Milton, P. L. 
May no such storm 
| Fall on our times, where ruin must reform. 
Denham. 
Now lowering looks presage approaching 
storms, 
And now prevailing love her face reforms. 
Dryden. 
One cannot attempt the perfect reforming the 
languages of the world, without rendering himself 
ridiculous, Locke. 
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The example alone of a vicious prince will cor- 
Tupt an age; but that of a good one will not reform 
it, Swift. 

To Rero’rM. v.n. To pass by change 
from worse to better. 

Was his doctrine of the mass struck out in this 
conflict? or did it give him occasion of reforming 
in this point ? Alterbury, 


REFORM.+¥ n. s. [French.] Reformation. 
Tinkers bawl’d aloud to settle 
Church-discipline, for mending kettle ; 
No sow-gelder did blow his horn 
To geld acat, but cry’d Reform / Hudibras, i. ii. 
The reforms in representation, and the bills for 
shortening the duration of parliaments, he uni- 
formly and steadily opposed for many years toge- 
ther, Burke. 


REFORMA‘DO.* n.s. [Spanish]. 
1. A monk adhering to the reformation of 
his order. 

Amongst others this was one of Celestin the 
pope’s caveats for his new reformadoes, Weever. 

2, An officer retained in a regiment, when 
his company is disbanded. 

His knights reformadoes are wound up as high 
and insolent as ever they were. 

B. Jonson, Epicoene. 

To Rero'Rmauize.* v.n. [re and for- 

malize.| To affect reformation ; to pre- 
tend correctness. 

Christ’s doctrine [is] pure, correcting all the 
unpure glosses of the reformalizing Pharisees. 

Loe, Bliss of Br. Beauty, (1614,) p. 25. 
ReEFoRMA‘TION.| 2. s. [reformation, Fr. 
from reform. | 
1. Act of forming anew; renovation; re- 
generation. 

There are but two kinds of creation in the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures; the one literal, the other 
metaphorical ; one old, the other new ; one by way 
of formation, the other by way of reformation. 

: Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2. 
2. Change from worse to better; com- 


monly used of human manners. 

Never came reformation in a flood 
With such a heady current, scow’ring faults ; 

Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat, as in this king. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Satire lashes vice into xeformation. Dryden. 

The pagan converts mention this great reform- 
ation of those who had been the greatest sinners, 
with that sudden and surprising change which the 
christian religion made in the lives of the most 
profligate. Addison. 

3. [By way of eminence.] The change 
of religion from the corruptions of 
popery to its primitive state. 

The burden of the reformation lay on Luther’s 
shoulders, Atterbury. 

Rero’RMER. 7.8. [from reform. | 
1. One who makes a change for the better ; 
an amender. 

Publick reformers had need first practise that on 
their own hearts, which they purpose to try on 
others. King Charles. 

The complaint is more general, than the en- 
deayours to redress it: Abroad every man would 
be a reformer, how very few at home ! Sprat, Serm. 

It was honour enough, to behold the English 
churches reformed; that is, deliyered from the 
reformers. South. 

2. One of those who changed religion 
from popish corruptions and innovations. 

Our first reformers were famous confessors and 
martyrs all over the world. Bacon. 


Rero’rmist.* xz. s. [from reform. ] 
1. One who is of the reformed churches. 
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This comely subordination of degrees we once 
had, and we had a visible conspicuous church, to 
whom all other reformists gave the upper hand. 

Howell, Lett. iv. 36. 

2. In recent times, one who proposes po- 
litical reforms. 

Rero’ssion.¥* n.s. [refossus, Lat.] Act 
of digging up. 

Hence are murders of men, rapes of virgins, 
mangling of carcasses, refossion of graves. 

Bp. Hall, St. Pauls Combat. 
To Rerounp.* v.a, [re and found.] To 
cast anew. 

Perhaps they are all antient bells refunded. 

: Warton, Hist. of Kiddington, p. 8. 
To REFR’ACT. ». a. [refractus, Lat.] To 
break the natural course of rays. 

If its angle of incidence be large, and the re- 
fractive power of the medium not very strong to 
throw it far from the perpendicular, it will be re- 

Sracted. Cheyne, Phil. Prin. 

Rays of light are urged by the refracting media. 

Cheyne. 

Refracted from yon eastern cloud, 

The grand ethereal bow shoots up. 
REFRACTION. n. s. [refraction, Fr.] 

Refraction, in general, is the incurv- 
ation or change of determination in the 
body moved, which happens to it whilst 
it enters or penetrates any medium: in 

dioptricks, it is the variation of a ray 
of light from that right line, which it 
would have passed on in, had not the 
density of the medium turned it aside. 
Harris. 
Refraction, out of the rarer medium into the 
denser, is made towards the perpendicular. 
Newion, Opt. 
REFRACTIVE. adj. (from refract.| Hay- 
ing the power of refraction. 

Those superficies of transparent bodies reflect 
the greatest quantity of light, which have the 
greatest refracting power ; that is, which intercede 
mediums that differ most in their refractive densi- 
ties. Newton, Opt. 

REFRA’CTORINESS. 2. s. [from refractory.] 
Sullen obstinacy. 

I did never allow any man’s refractoriness 

against the privileges and orders of the houses. 
King Charles. 

Great complaint was made, by some ministers 
of the presbyterian gang, of my refractoriness to 
obey the parliament’s order. 

Sanderson, Cases of Consc. p.160. 
RE’FRACTORY.+ adj. [refractaire, Fr. 
refractarius, Lat. and so should be writ- 
ten refractary, Dr. Johnson observes, 
It is so written in our old lexicography. 
See Cotgrave and Sherwood. And, so 
late as 1675, this orthography was used. 
« The stubborn and the refractary.” L. 
Addison, State of the Jews, 1675,p.189. 
See also bishop Hall in the substantive 
refractory. It is now accented on the first 
syllable, but by Shakspeare on the se- 
cond.] Obstinate ; perverse; contuma- 
cious. 
There is a law in each well-ordered nation, 
To curb those raging appetites that are 
Most disobedient and refractory. Shakspeare. 

A rough-hewn seaman, being brought before a 
wise justice for some misdemeanor, was by him 
ordered to be sent away to prison, and was refrac- 
tory after he heard his doom, insomuch as he would 
not stir a foot from the place where he stood ; say- 
ing it was better to stand where he was, than to go 
to a worse place. Bacon, Apoph. 

aQg2 


Thomson. 
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Vulgar compliance with any illegal and extra- 
vagant ways, like violent motions in nature, soon 
grows weary of itself, and ends in a refractory 
sullenness. King Charles. 

Refractory mortal! if thou wilt not trust thy 
friends, take what follows ; know assuredly, before 
next full moon, that thou wilt be hung up in chains. 

Arbuthnot, John Bull. 

These atoms of theirs may have it in them, but 
they are refractory and sullen; and therefore like 
men of the same tempers, must be banged and 
buffeted into reason. Beniley. 

ReE'FRACTORY.* 7. 5. 
1. An obstinate person. 

How sharp hath your censure been of those re- 
fractaries amongst us, that would forego their 
stations, rather than yield to these harmless impo- 
sitions ! Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 306. 

2. Obstinate opposition. 

Glorying in their scandalous refractories to 

public order and constitutions. 
Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 138. 
Rer'rracase. adj. [refragabilis, Latin.] 
Capable of confutation and conviction. 
To REFRAIN. v. a. [refrener, Fr. re and 
frenum, Lat.] To hold back ; to keep 
from action. 

Hold not thy tongue, O God, keep not still 
silence; refrain not thyself. Ps. 1xxxiii, 1. 

My son, walk not thou in the way with them, 
refrain thy foot from their path, Prov. i. 15. 

Nor from the Holy One of heaven 
Refrain’d his tongue. Milton, P. L. 

Neptune aton’d, his wrath shall now refrain, 
Or thwart the synod of the gods in vain. Pope. 

To Rerrarn. v.n. To forbear; to ab- 


stain; to spare. 

In what place, or upon what consideration so- 
ever it be, they do it, were it their own opinion of 
no force being done, they would undoubtedly re- 
frain to do it. Hooker. 

For my name’s sake will I defer mine anger, 
and refrain for thee, that I cut thee not off 

Is. xviii. 9. 

That they feed not on flesh, at least the faithful 
party before the flood, may become more probable, 
because they refrained therefrom some time after. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Rerrarn.* n. s. [refrain, Fr. as “ refrain 
* @une balade.” Cotgrave.] The burden 


of a song, or piece of musick; a kind | 


of musical repetition. 

Evermore, alas! was his refraine. 

Chaucer, Tr. and Cress. ti. 1571+ 

Confine the organist to a slightly ornamented 
refraine. Mason on Church Musick, p. 213. 

To Rerra’MeE.* v.a. [re and frame.| To 
put together again. 

That most exquisite silyer sphere—was un- 
framed and reframed in the grand signior’s pre- 
sence. Hakewill on Providence, p. 274. 

REFRANGIBI'LITY. n. s. [from refrangible. | 
Refrangibility of the rays of light, is 


their disposition to be refracted or) 


turned out of their way, in passing out 
of one transparent body or medium into 
another. Newton. 
REFRA’NGIBLE.} adj. [re and frango, 
Latin.] Capable of being refracted. 
As some rays are more refrangible than others ; 
that is, are more turned out, of their course, in 
passing from one medium to another ; it follows, 
that after such refraction, they will be separated, 
and their distinct colour observed. Locke. 


REFRENATION.[ 7. 8. [refrenation, Fr. 
Cotgrave; ve and freno, Lat.] The act 
of restraining. 

To REFRE’SH. ». a. [refraischir, Fr. 
refrigero, Lat.] 
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1. To recreate; to relieve after pain, 
fatigue, or want. 
Service shall with steeled sinews toil ; 
And labour shall refresh itself with hope. Shaks. 
Musick was ordain’d to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain. — Shakspeare. 
He was in no danger to be overtaken ; so that 
he was content to refresh his men. Clarendon. 
His meals are coarse and short, his employment 
warrantable, his sleep certain and refreshing, nei- 
ther interrupted with the lashes of a guilty mind, 
nor the aches of a crazy body. South. 
2. To improve by new touches any thing 
impaired. 
The rest refresh the scaly snakes, that sold 
The shield of Pallas, and renew their gold. Dryd. 
3. To refrigerate ; to cool. 
A dew coming after heat refresheth. 
Ecclus. xliii. 22. 
Rerre‘su.* n.s. [from the verb.] Act of 
refreshing. Not in use. 
My field, of flowers quite bereaven, 
Wants refresh of better hap. Daniel, Ode. 
Beauty, sweet love, is like the morning dew, 
Whose short refresh upon the tender green 
Cheers for a time, but still the sun doth shew, 
And straight ’tis gone as it had never been. 
Daniel, Sonnet. 
Rerre'sueEr. x. s. [from refresh.] That 
which refreshes. 
The kind refresher of the summer heats. 
Thomson. 
Rerre’sHinc.* n.s. Relief after pain, fa- 
tigue, or want. 
Secret refreshings that repair his strength, 
And fainting spirits uphold. Milton, S. A. 
If you would have trees to thrive, take care that 
no plants be near them, which may deprive them 
of nourishment, or hinder refreshings and helps 
that they might receive. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
REFRESHMENT. 7.5. [from refresh. ] 
1. Relief after pain, want, or fatigue. 
g. That which gives relief, as food, rest. 
He was full of agony and horrour upon the ap- 
proach of a dismal death, and so had most need of 
the refreshments of society, and the friendly as- 
sistances of his disciples. South. 
Such honest refreshments and comforts of life, 
our christian liberty has made it lawful for us to 


use. Sprat. 
Rerrev. n.s. The burden of a song. 
Dictionary. 


RerrrGerant. adj. (refrigerant, French, 
from refrigerate.| Cooling; mitigating 
heat. 

In the cure of gangrenes, you must beware of 
dry heat, and resort to things that are refrigerant, 
with an inward warmth and virtue of cherishing. 

Bacon. 

RerriGErant.* n.s, A cooling medicine. 

Tf it arise from an external cause, apply refri- 
gerants, without any preceding evacuation. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

To REFRIGERATE. ». a. [refrigero, re 
and frigus, Lat.] To cool. 

The great breezes, which the motion of the air 
in great circles, such as the girdle of the world 
produceth, do refrigerate ; and therefore in those 
parts noon is nothing so hot, when the breezes are 
great, as about ten of the clock in the forenoon. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily or 
somewhat equinoxically, though in a lesser degree, 
they discover some yerticity. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

| REFRIGERATION. x. s. [refrigeratio, Lat. 

refrigeration, Fr.] The act of cooling ; 
the state of being cooled. 
Divers do stut; the cause may be the refrige- 


ration of the tongue, whereby it is less apt to move. 
Bacon. 


REF : 


If the mere refrigeration of the air would fit it 
for breathing, this might be somewhat helped with 


bellows. ] Wilkins, 
Rerri/GERATIvE.| } adj. [refrigeratif, Fr. 
ReErri’GERATORY. refrigeratorius, Lat.] 


Cooling ; having the power to cool. 
His meats must be but very little nutritive, but 
rather refrigerative and of a cooling quality. 
Ferrand on Love Melanch. (1640,) p, 242. 
This grateful acid spirit is — highly refrigeratory. 
Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 120, 
REFRI'GERATORY. 2. S. 
1. That part of a distilling vessel that is 
laced about the head of a still, and 
filled with water to cool the condensing 
vapours ; but this is now generally done 
by 
through a tub of cold water. 
2. Any thing internally cooling. 
A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory. 
Mortimer. 


Quincy. 


refreshment ; refrigeration. 
It must be acknowledged, the ancients have 
talked much of annual refrigeriwms, respites or in- 
tervals of punishment to the damned ; as particu- 
larly on the festivals. South. 
| Rert. part. pret. of reave. 
1. Deprived; taken away. Obsolete. 
Thus we well left, he better reft, 
In heaven to take his place, 
That by like life and death, at last, 
We may obtain like grace. Ascham, Schoolmaster. 
I, in a desperate bay of death, 
Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft, 
Rush all to pieces on thy rocky bosom, 
Another ship had seiz’d on us, 
And would have reft the fishers of their prey. 
Shakspeare. 
Our dying hero, from the continent 


Shaks. 


reft, 

As his last legacy to Britain left. Waller. 
9. Preterite of reave. Took away. Ob- 

solete. é 

So ’twixt them both, they not a lambkin left, 
And when lambs fail’d, the old sheeps lives they 
reft. Spenser: 
About his shoulders broad he threw 

An hairy hide of some wild beast, whom he 

_, Im savage forest by adventure slew, 

And reft the spoil his ornament to be. Spenser 
Rert.* 2.s. Achink. See Rirr. 
RE’FUGE. n.s. [refuge, Fr. refugium, 

Latin. ] 

1. Shelter from any danger or 
protection. 
Rocks, dens, and cayes! but I in none of these 

Find place or refuge. Milton, P. L. 

The young vipers supposed to break through 
the belly of the dam, will, upon any fright, for pro- 
tection run into it; for then the old one receives 
them in at her mouth, which way, the fright being 
past, they will return again ; which is a peculiar 
way of refuge. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Those, who take refuge in a multitude, have an 

Arian council to answer for. Atterbury: 
2, That which gives shelter or protection. 

The Lord will be a refuge for the oppressed ; @ 
refuge in times of trouble. Ps. ix. 9. 


They shall be your refuge from the avenger of 


blood. Jos. XX 3+ 
Fair majesty, the refuge and redress Be 
OF those whom fate pursues. Dryden. 


3. Expedient in distress. 
This last old man, 
Whom with a crack’d heart I have sent to Rome, 
Loy’d me above the measure of a father ; 
Their latest refuge was to send him. 


Shakspeare, Coridl. 


a worm or spiral pipe, turning 


REFRIGE’RIUM. ns. [Latin.] Coo 


Ravish’d whole towns, and forts from Spaniards’ 


distress; 


; 


REFU LGENCE.T 


REF 


4. Expedient in general. 
Light must be supplied, among graceful refuges, 
by terracing any story in danger of darkness. 
Wotton. 
To Re'ruce. v. a. [refugier, Fr. from the 
noun.] ‘To shelter; to protect. 
Silly beggars, 
Who sitting in the stocks, refuge their shame, 
That many have, and others must, sit there. 
Shakspeare. 

Dreads the vengeance of her injur’d lord ; 
Ey’n by those gods, who refug’d her, abhorr’d. 

: Dryden. 
To Re¥Fuce.* v.n. To take refuge. 

The duke de Soubise refuged hither from 
France, upon miscarriage of some undertakings 
of his there. 

Sir J. Finett, Obs. on Ambass. (1656,) p. 111. 
Rerucer. n. s. [refugié, Fr.] One who 
flies to shelter or protection. 

Poor refugees, at first they purchase here ; 

And soon as denizen’d they domineer. Dryden, 

This is become more necessary in some of their 
governments, since so many refugees settled among 
them, Addison. 

n.s. (from refulgent.] 
REFU LGENCY. Splendour; brightness. 

The refulgence of the eternal light. 

Knatchbull, Tr. Annot. N. Test. p. 259. 

He [Moses] was obliged to keep at a more 
awful distance from the tremendous throne of God, 
and not come within the circle of its refulgency. 

Stackhouse, Hist. of the Bib. B. 4, ch. 2. 

REFULGENT.} adj. [refulgent, old Fr. 

Lacombe, refulgens, Latin. ] Bright ; 
shining; glittering ; splendid. 

He neither might, nor wish’d to know 
A more refulgent light. Waller. 

So conspicuous and refulgent a truth is that of 
God’s being the author of man’s felicity, that the 
dispute is not so much concerning the thing, as 
concerning the manner of it. Boyle. 

Agamemnon’s train, 
When his refu/gent arms flash’d through the shady 
plain, 
Bled from his well-known face. Dryden, Ain. 
Reru'LGent Ly. adv. [from refulgent.] In 
a shining manner. 


To REFUND. v. x. [refundo, Lat.] 
1. To pour back. 

Were the humours of the eye tinctured with 
any colour, they would refund that colour upon 
the object, and so it would not be represented as 
in itself it is. Ray. 


2. To repay what is received; to restore. 


A governor, that had pillaged the people, was, 
for receiving of bribes, sentenced to refund what 
he had wrongfully taken. ' IL? Estrange. 

Such wise men as himself account all that is 
past, to be also gone ; and know, that there can be 
no gain in refunding, nor any profit in paying 
debts. South. 

How to Icarius, in the bridal hour, 

Shall I, by waste undone, refund the dower? Pope. 


8. Swift has somewhere the absurd phrase, 


to refund himself, for to reimburse. 


Reru'Nper.* x. s. [from refund.] One 


who repays what is received. 
A city usurer turned into a refwnder of his ill- 
gotten estate. 
Reas. of New Converts taking the Oaths, (1691 PSs 


Rervsasie.* adj. [from refuse.] That 
may be refused ; fit to be refused. 
Huloet. 
A refusable or little thing in any one’s eye. 
Young, Serm. ii. 311. 
Rerv’sat. x. s. [from refuse.] 
1, The act of refusing; denial of any thing 
demanded or solicited. 


REF 


God has born with all his weak and obstinate 
refusals of grace, and has given him time day after 
day. Rogers. 

2. The preemption; the right of having 
any thing before another; option. 

When employments go a begging for want of 
hands, they shall be sure to have the refusal. Swift. 


To REFU’SE. v. a. [refuser, Fr.] 
1. To deny what is solicited or required ; 
not to comply with. « 

Tf he should chuse the right casket, you should 
refuse to perform his father’s will, if you should 
refuse to accept him. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 

Having most affectionately set life and death 
before them, and conjured them to choose one, 
and avoid the other, he still leaves unto them, as 
to free and rational agents, a liberty to refuse all 
his calls, to let his talents lie by them unprofitable. 

Hammond. 

Wonder not then what God for you saw good 
If I refuse not, but convert, as you, 

To proper substance. Milton, P. L.. 

Common experience has justly a mighty in- 
fluence on the minds of men, to make them give 
or refuse credit to any thing proposed. Locke. 


2. To reject ; to dismiss without a grant. 
I may neither choose whom I would, nor refuse 
whom I dislike. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
To Reru’se. v.n. Not to accept; not to 
comply. 
Women are made as they themselyes would 


choose ; 
Too proud to ask, too humble to refuse. Garth. 
Reruse. adj. [from the verb. The noun 
has its accent on the first syllable, the 
verb on the second.] Unworthy of re- 
ception ; left when the rest is taken. 

Every thing vile and refuse they destroyed. 

1 Sam. Xv. 9. 

He never had vexatious law-disputes about his 
dues, but had his tythes fully paid, and not of the 
most refuse parts, but generally the very best. 

Fell, Life of Hammond. 

Please to bestow on him the refuse letters; he 
hopes by printing them to get a plentiful provi- 
sion. Spectator. 

ReFuse.} n.s. [refus, Fr.] 
1. That which remains disregarded when 
the rest is taken, 

We dare not disgrace our worthy superiours 
with offering unto them such refuse, as we bring 
unto God himself. Hooker. 

Many kinds have much refuse, which counter- 
vails that which they have excellent. Bacon. 

I know not whether it be more shame or wonder, 
to see that men can so put off ingenuity, as to de- 
scend to so base a vice; yet we daily see it done, 
and that not only by the scum and refuse of the 
people. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Down with the falling stream the refuse run, 
To raise with joyful news his drooping son. 

Dryden. 

This humourist keeps more than he wants, and 

gives a vast refuse of his superfluities to purchase 


heaven, Addison 
2, Refusal: with the accent on the last 
syllable. Obsolete. 


This spoken, ready with a proud refuse 
Argantes was his proffer’d aid to scorn. 
Fairfax, Tass. B. 12. 
Rerv’ser. n. s- [from refuse.] One who 


refuses. 
Some few others are the only refusers and con- 
demners of this catholick practice. Bp. Taylor. 
Reru Tasie.* adj. [from refute.] That 
may be proved false or erroneous. 


Reru’rar. n.s. [from refute] Refuta- 
tion. Dict. 


REG 


REFUTATION. n. s. [refutatio, Lat. refu- 
tation, Fr. from refute.] The act of 
refuting ; the act of proving false or er- 
roneous. 

Tis such miserable absurd stuff, that we will 
not honour it with especial refutation. Bentley. 


To REFU’TE. v. a. [refuto, Lat. refuter, 
Fr.] To prove false or erroneous. Ap- 
plied to persons or things. 

Self-destruction sought, refutes 
That excellence thought in thee. Milton, P. L. 
He knew that there were so many witnesses in 
these two miracles, that it was impossible to refute 
such multitudes, Addison. 
RervTeR.* x. s. [from refute.] One who 


refutes. 

My refuter’s forehead is stronger, with a 
weaker wit: let him try here the power of his 
audacity. 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, p. 20. 
To Rrcain. v. a. fregagner, Fr. re and 
gain.] To recover; to gain anew. 
Hopeful to regain 
Thy love, from thee I will not hide 
What thoughts in my unquiet breast are risen. 
Milton, P. L. 
We’ve driven back 
These heathen Saxons, and regain’d our earth, 
As earth recovers from an ebbing tide. Dryden. 

As soon as the mind regains the power to stop 
or continue any of these motions of the body or 
thoughts, we then consider the man as a free agent. 

Locke. 
REGAL. adj. [regal, Fr. regalis, Lat.] 
Royal; kingly. 
Edward, duke of York, 
Usurps the regal title and the seat 
Of England’s true anointed lawful heir. 
Why am I sent for toa king, 
Before I have shook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reign’d? Shakspeare, Rick. I. 
With them comes a third of regal port, 
But faded splendour wan, who by his gait 
And fierce demeanour seems the prince of hell. 
Milton, P. L. 

When was there ever a better prince on the 
throne than the present queen? I do not talk of 
her government, her love of the people, or quali- 
ties that are purely regal; but her piety, charity, 
temperance, and conjugal love. Swift. 

ReGAL. n. s. [regale, Fr.] A musical in- 
strument. 

The sounds, that produce tones, are ever from 
such bodies as are in their parts and ports equal ; 
and such are in the nightingale pipes of regals or 
organs, Bacon. 


REGA'LE. n.s. [Latin.] The preroga- 


tive of monarchy. 


To REGA/LE.} v. a. [regaler, Fr. from 
the old word galer, to make merry.] To 
refresh; to entertain; to gratify. 

Nothing does so gratify, so regale an haughty 
humour, as this usurped sovereignty over our bre- 
thren. Gov, of the Tongue, p- 87. 

I—with a warming puff 
Regale chill’d fingers. Philips, Splendid Shilling- 

To Reca'tr.* v. n. To feast; to fare 
sumptuously. 

See the rich chur], amid the social sons 
Of wine and wit, regaling / Shenstone. 


ReeGa‘Le. n.s. An entertainment ; a treat. 
Reca’Lement. n. s. [regalement, Fr.] Re- 
freshment ; entertainment. 
The muses still require 
Humid regalement, nor will aught avail - 
Imploring Phebus with unmoisten’d lips. Philips. 
REGA’LIA+4 n.s. [Latin.] Ensigns of 
royalty, 


Shaks. 
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Shew 
The mighty potentate, to whom belong 
These rich regalia pompously display’d. 
Young, Night Th. 9. 
Reca‘uity.f 2. s. [regalis, Latin.] 
1. Royalty ; sovereignty; kingship. 

Behold the image of mortality, 

And feeble nature cloth’d with fleshly ’tire, 
When raging passion with fierce tyranny, 
Robs reason of her due regality. Spenser. 

He neither could, nor would, yield to any dimi- 
nution of the crown of France, in territory or re- 
gality. Bacon. 

He came partly in by the sword, and had high 
courage in all points of regality. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

The majesty of England might hang like Ma- 
homet’s tomb by a magnetick charm, between the 
privileges of the two houses, in airy imagination 
of regality. King Charles. 

2. An ensign or token of royalty. 

Kinges in an open and stately place, before all 
their subjectes, receive their crowne and other re- 
galities. Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 145. b. 

Rr’ Gatiy.* adv. [from regal.] In a regal 
manner. 

Alfred — was buried regaily at Winchester. 

Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 5. 
To REGARD. »v. a. [regarder, Fr.] 
1. To value; to attend to as worthy of 
notice. 
This aspect of mine, 
The best regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov’d. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
He denies 
To know their God, or message to regard. 
Milton, P. L. 
2, To observe; to remark. 
If much you note him, 
You offend him; feed and regard him not. Shaks. 
3. To mind as an object of grief or tér- 
rour. 

The king marvelled at the young man’s cou- 
rage, for that he nothing regarded the pains. 

2 Mac. vii. 12. 
4. To observe religiously. 

He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it. Rom. xiv. 6. 

5. To pay attention to. 

He that observeth the wind shall never sow, and 

he that regardeth the clouds shall never reap. 
Proverbs. 
6. To respect; to have relation to. 


7. To look towards. 
It is a peninsula, which regardeth the mainland. 
Sandys. 
Reca’rp.t x. s. (regard, Fr. from the 
verb. | 
j. Attention as to a matter of importance. 
We observe omens, the falling of the salt, a 
dream of a funeral, an unlucky day or hour, the 
voice of the screech-owl, odd noises in the night, 
to command the most solemn regards of persons, 
whose imagination is more busy and active than 
their reason; heathens, women, young persons, 
melancholicks, superstitious or infirm persons, 
the illiterate multitude. 
Spencer on Prod. (1665,) p. 75. 
The nature of the sentence he is to pronounce, 
the rule of judgement by which he will proceed, 
requires that a particular regard be had to our ob- 
servation of this precept. Atterbury. 
2. Respect 3 reverence ; attention. 
To him they had regard, because long he had 
bewitched them. Acts, viii, 11. 
With some regard to what is just and right, 
They’ll lead their lives. 
To shew greater regards to each other. 


Ld. Lyttelton, Obs. on the Conv. of St. Paul. | 


Milton, P. L. 
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He has rendered himself worthy of their most 
favourable regards. 
A. Smith, Theory of Mor. Sentiments. 


3. Note; eminence. 

Mac Ferlagh was a man of meanest regard 

amongst them, neither having wealth nor power. 
Spenser on Ireland. 
4, Respect; account. 

Change was thought necessary, in regard of the 
great hurt which the church did receive by a num~- 
ber of things then in use. Hooker. 

5. Relation; reference.’ 
How best we may 
Compose our present evils, with regard 
Of what we are and were. Milton, P. L. 

Their business is to address all the ranks of man- 
kind, and persuade them to pursue and persevere 
in virtue, with regard to themselves; in justice 
and goodness, with regard to their neighbours ; 
and piety towards God. Watts. 

6. [Regard, Fr.] Look; aspect directed 
to another. 

Soft words to his fierce passion she assay’d ; 
But her with stern regard he thus repell’d. 

Milton, P. L. 
He, surpriz’d with humble joy, survey’d 
One sweet regard, shot by the royal maid. 
Dryden. 
7. Prospect; object of sight. Not proper, 
nor in use. 
Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Even till we make the main and th’ aerial blue 
An indistinct regard. Shakspeare, Othello. 
8. Matter demanding notice. 
A sage old sire, — 
That many high regards and reasons ’gainst her 
read. Spenser, FQ. v. ix. 43. 
Reca’RrpaB_e. adj. [from regerd.] 
1. Observable. Not used. 

I cannot discover this difference of the badger’s 
legs, although the regardadle side be defined, and 
the brevity by most imputed unto the left. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
2. Worthy of notice. Not used. 

Tintogel, more famous for his antiquity, than 
regardable for his present estate, abutteth on the 
sea. Carew. 

ReGa’RDER.T x. s. [from regard. ] 
1. One that regards. 
The regarders of times. Judges, ix. $7. (margin.) 
2. An officer of thé king’s forest, whose 
business was to view and inquire into 
matters respecting it. 

A forest hath laws of her own, to take cogni- 
zance of all trespasses; she hath also her peculiar 
officers, as foresters, verderers, regarders, &c. 

Howell, Lett. iv. 16. 
ReGA’RDFUL. adj. [regard and full.| At- 
tentive; taking notice of. 

Bryan was so regardful of his charge, as he 
never disposed any matter, but first he acquainted 
the general. Hayward. 

Let a man be very tender and regardful of every 
pious motion made by the spirit of God to his 
heart. South. 

RecGa‘RpFuLty. adv. [from regardful.] 
1. Attentively ; heedfully. 
2. Respectfully. 

Is this the Athenian minion, whom the world 

Voie’d so regardfully ? Shakspeare, Timon. 
Reca‘Rpeess.} adj. [from regard.] 
1. Heedless; negligent; inattentive. 

He likest is to fall into mischance, 
That is regardless of his governance, 

Regardless of the bliss wherein he sat, 
Second to thee, offer’d himself to die 
For man’s offence. Milton, P. L. 

We must learn to be deaf and regardless of other 
things, besides the present subject of our medita- 
tion, Watts. 


Spenser. 
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2. Not regarded ; slighted. 

Sounding titles, stately buildings, fine gardens, 
gilded chariots, rich equipages, what are they? 
They dazzle every one but the possessor. T’o him, 
that is accustomed to them, they are cheap and re- 
gardless things. Spectator, No. 626, 

Yes, traitor, Zara, lost, abandoned Zara 
Is a regardless suppliant now to Osmyn. 

Congreve, Mourn. Bride, 
ReGA’RDLESSLY.} adv. [from regardless. |, 
Without heed. , 

If any preciser idiots quarrel at my distaste 
towards them, I pass by them regardlessly- 

Sir M. Sandys, Ess. (1634,) p. 189. 

REGA‘RDLESSNESS.T 7.5. [from regard- 

less.| Heedlessness; negligence ; inat- 
tention. 

They are too bookish; their regardlessness of 
men and ways of thriving makes them stand in 
their own light. 

Whitlock, Mann. of the Eng. p. 432. 

A wretched regardlessness of their eternal salva- 
tion. Scott, Christian Life, P. 3. ch, 1. 

REGATTA. n. s. {Italian.] A kind of 
boat-race. 

Though I stayed in this city [Venice] longer 
than I could have wished, I was extremely well 
entertained with the sight of a regatta, which is a 
sort of rowing match, with boats of different kinds, 
not performed in any other part of the world, [that 


is in 1744, when this remark was made,] and very _ 


seldom here, on account, I suppose, of the vast 
expence to which it subjects the young noblesse. 
This diversion seems to have taken its rise from a 
custom introduced by the doge Pietro Landi, in 
the year 1539. Drummond, Trav, p. 84. 
Recency. n.s. [from regent.] 
1. Authority ; government. 

As Christ took manhood, that by it he might be 
capable of death, whereunto he humbled himself 5 
so because manhood is the proper subject of com- 
passion and feeling pity, which maketh the scepter 
of Christ’s regency even in the kingdom of heaven 
amiable, Hooker. 

Men have knowledge and strength to fit them 
for action: women affection, for their better com- 
pliance; and herewith beauty to compensate their 
subjection, by giving them an equivalent regency 
over men, Grew. 

2. Vicarious government. 

This great minister, finding the regency shaken 
by the faction of so many great ones within, and 
awed by the terror of the Spanish greatness with- 
out, durst begin a war. Temple. 

3. The district governed by a vicegerent. 

Regions they pass’d, the mighty regencies 

Of seraphim. Milton, P. L. 
4, Those collectively to whom vicarious 
regality is intrusted: as, the regency 
transacted affairs in the king’s absence. 


protector, they constituted a council or regency, 
consisting of twelve persons. 
Lowth, Life of Wykeham, sect, 5- 
Recr’Neracy.* x. s. [from regenerate.] 
State of being regenerate. 
Called from the depth of sin to regeneracy and 


salyation. Hammond, Works, iv. 686. 
To REGE’NERATE. v. a. [regenero, 
Lat.] 


1. To reproduce; to produce anew. 
Albeit the son of this earl of Desmond, who lost 
his head, were restored to the earldom; yet could 
not the king’s grace regenerate obedience in that 
degenerate house, but it grew rather more wild. — 


Through all the soil a genial ferment spreads, 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meadse 
Blackmores 
An alkali, poured to that which is mixed with 
an acid, raiseth an effervescence, at the cessation 
. - 


Instead of naming the duke of Lancaster sole ~ 


Davies on Ireland. — 


i 
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of which, the salts, of which the acid is composed, 
will be regenerated. Arbuthnot. 

9, To make to be born anew; to renew 
by change of carnal nature to a Christian 
life. 

No sooner was a convert initiated, but by an 
easy figure he became a new man, and both acted 
and looked upon himself as one regenerated and 
born a second time into another state of existence. 

Addison on the Chr. Religion. 
RuGeNERATE. adj. [regeneratus, Lat.] 
1. Reproduced. # 
Thou! the earthly author of my blood, 
Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate, 
Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up 
‘To reach at victory. Shakspeare, Rich, IT. 


9. Born anew by grace to a Christian life. 
For, from the mercy-seat above, 
Prevenient grace descending, had remov’d 
The stony from their hearts, and made new flesh 
Regenerate grow instead. Milton, P. L. 
If you fulfil this resolution, though you fall 
sometimes by infirmity; nay, though you should 
fall into some greater act, even of deliberate sin, 
which you presently retract by confession and 
amendment, you are nevertheless in a regenerate 
estate, you live the life of a christian here, and 
shall inherit the reward that is promised to such in 
a glorious immortality hereafter. 
Wake, Prep. for Death. 
REGENERATION. n. s. [regeneration, Fr. ] 
New birth; birth by grace from carnal 
affections to a Christian life. 
He saved us by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost. Bit, Alt Se 


REGE'NERATENESS. 7. s. [from regenerate. | 
The state of being regenerate. 


REGENT. adj. [regent, Fr. regens, Lat.J 


1. Governing; ruling. 

The operations of human life flow not from the 
corporeal moles, but from some other active regent 
principle that resides in the body, or governs it, 
which we call the soul. Hale. 


- 9, Exercising vicarious authority. 
He together calls the regent powers . 
Under him regent. Milton, P.L. 
RYGENT.} 7. 5. 
1. Governour; ruler. 
Now for once beguil’d 
Uriel, though regent of the sun, and held 
The sharpest-sighted spirit of all in heaven, 
Milton, P.L. 
Neither of these are any impediment, because 
the regent thereof is of an infinite immensity, Hale. 
But let a heifer with gilt horns be led 
To Juno, regent of the marriage-bed. Dryden. 


2. One invested with vicarious royalty. 


Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commission from the king. Shaks. 


+ 8. [ Regent, Fr. professeur.] One of a cer- 


tain standing, who taught in our uni- 
versities ; the word formerly in use for a 
_ professor; retained in the present aca- 
_ demical designation of doctors of every 
faculty, and masters of arts, whether as 
necessary regents, regents ad placitum, 
or non-regents. 
Re’centess.* x. s. [from regent; Fr. re- 
_ gente.| Protectress of a kingdom. 
Cotgrave. 
Re‘centsuip. n.s. [from regent] 
1. Power of governing. 
2. Deputed authority. 
Tf York have ill-demean’d himself in France, 
Then Jet him be deny’d the regentship.  Shaksp. 
Recrrmina‘tion.¢ n.s. [re and germi- 
nation.| The act of sprouting again. 
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The Jews commonly express resurrection by 
regermination, or growing up again like a plant. 
Gregory, Notes on Script. (ed. 1684,) p. 125. 
Ruce'st.* x. s. [registum, Latin. | A regis- 
ter. See ReGisTER. 

Others of later time have sought to assert him 
by old legends and cathedral regests. 

Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 2. 
Re’ciBxz. adj. Governable. Dict. 
Relcicrps. n. s. [regicida, Lat.] 
1. Murderer of his king. 

I through the mazes of the bloody field, 
Hunted your saered life; which that I miss’d 
Was the propitious error of my fate, 

Not of my soul; my soul’s a regicide. Dryden. 
2. [ Regicidium, Lat, | Murder of his king. 

Were it not for this amulet, how were it pos- 
sible for any to think they may venture upon per- 
jury, sacrilege, murder, regicide, without impeach- 
ment to their saintship ? Decay of Chr. Piety. 

Did fate or we, when great Atrides dy’d, 

Urge the bold traitor to the negicide ? Pope, Odyss. 


REGIMEN. n. s. (Latin.] That care in 
diet and living, that is suitable to every 
particular course of medicine, or state 
of body. 

Yet should some neighbour feel a pain, 

Just in the parts where I complain, 

How many a message would he send, 

What hearty prayers that I should mend, 
Enquire what regimen I kept, 

What gave me ease, and how I slept. Swift. 

RE’GIMENT. n. s. [regiment, old Fr.] 

1. Established government ; polity ; mode 
of rule. Not in use. 

Weall make complaint of the iniquity of our 
times, not unjustly, for the days are evil ; but com- 
pare them with those times wherein there were no 
civil societies, with those times wherein there was 
as yet no manner of publick regiment established, 
and we have surely good cause to think, that God 
hath blessed us exceedingly. Hooker. 

The corruption of our nature being presupposed, 
we may not deny, but that the law of nature doth 
now require of necessity some kind of regiment. 

Hooker. 

They utterly damn their own consistorian regi- 
ment, for the same can neither be proved by any 
literal texts of holy Scripture, nor yet by necessary 
inference out of Scripture. White. 

2. Rule; authority. Not in use. 

The regiment of the soul over the body, is the regi- 
ment of the more active part over the passive. Hale. 

3. [Regiment, Fr.] A body of soldiers under 
one colonel. 

Higher to the plain we’ll set forth, 
In best appointment, all our regiments. 

The elder did whole regiments afford, 
The younger brought his conduct and his sword. 

Waller. 

The standing regiments, thé fort, the town, 


Shaksp. 


All but this wicked sister are ourown. Wailer. 
Now thy aid, 

Eugene, with regiments unequal prest, 

Awaits. Philips. 


REGIME'NTAL.{ adj. [from regiment. | Be- 
longing to a regiment ; military. 

He sate, with a patient degree of attention, to 
observe the proceedings of a regimental court-mar- 
tial, Langton, of Johnson, in Boswell’s Life, 

REGIMENTALS.* m5. pl. The uniform 
dress of a regiment of soldiers. 

He now entered, handsomely dressed in his 
regimentals; and without yanity (for I am above 
it) he appeared as handsome a fellow as ever wore a 
military dress. Goldsmith, Vic. of Wakefield, ii. 12. 

Rraion. n. s. [region, Fr. regio, Lat.] 
1. Tract of land; country ; tract of space. 
All the regions 
Do seemingly revolt ; and, who resist, 


’ Are mock’d for yaliant ignorance. — Shakspeare. 
i=) 
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Her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy regions stream so bright, 
That birds would sing, and think it were not night. 
Shakspeare. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the collec- 

tion of the matter of tempests before the air below. 
Bacon. 

They rag’d the goddess, and with fury fraught, 

The restless regions of the storm she sought. Dryd. 
2. Part of the body. 

The bow is bentand drawn, make from the shaft. 
— Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

3. Place; rank. 

The gentleman kept company with the wild 
prince and Poins: he is of too high a region; he 
knows too much. Shakspeare, 

RE/GISTER.} x. s. [registre, Fr. regis- 
trum, Lat. Dr. Johnson. —It is a cor- 
ruption of regestum: and Milton, as I 
have shewn, correctly uses regest. Spen- 
ser also writes the present word regester, 
(not regzster,) F. Q. ii. ix. 59. The Lat. 
regestum became regestrum, and then 
registrum. See Du Cange: “ Regestum, 
liber in quem regeruntur commentarii 
quivis, &c. Registrum, liber qui rerum 
gestarum memoriam continet, &c. | 

1. An account of any thing regularly 
kept. 

Joy may you have, and everlasting fame, 

Of late most hard achievement by you done, 
For which inrolled is your glorious name 
In heavenly registers above the sun. Spensers 

Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, as 
you hear them unfolded, turn another into the re- 
gister of your own. Shakspeare. 

This island, as appeareth by faithful registers of 
those times, had ships of great content. 

Bacon, New Atlantis. 

Of these experiments, our friend, pointing at 
the register of this dialogue, will perhaps giye you 
a more particular account. Boyle. 

For a conspiracy against the emperor Claudius, 
it was ordered that Scribonianus’s name and con- 
sulate should be effaced out of all publick registers 
and inscriptions. Addison. 

2. [Registrarius, law Lat.] The officer 
whose business is to write and keep the 
register. 

- He being able to shew no certificate, saye only 
a ticket from Mr. French, the register was refused. 
Abp. Laud, Rem. ii. 182. 

3. [In chymistry.] A sliding plate of iron 
which, in small chimneys, regulates the 
heat of the fire: hence the modern term, 
a register-stove. 

Look well to the register : 
And let your heat still lessen by degrees. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist. 

4, A sliding piece of wood, called a stop, 
in an organ, perforated with a number 
of holes answerable to those in a sound- 
board: which being drawn one way stops 
them, and the other opens them, for the 
readmission of wind into the pipes. 

From Pretorius, whose work was printed so late 
as 1615, he learns that registers, by which only a 
variety of stops could be formed, were not invented 
till towards the conclusion of the preceding cen- 
tury. Mason on Church Musick, p. 40, 

5. One of the inner parts of the mould 
wherein printing types are cast; and 
also the disposing the forms of the press, 
so as that the lines and pages printed 
on one side of the sheet meet exactly 
against those on the other. Chambers, 
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To Re‘cisTER. v. a. [registrer, Fr. from the | 


noun. | 
1. To record; to preserve from oblivion 
by authentick accounts. 
‘The Roman emperors registered their most re~ 
markable buildings, as well as actions. 
Addison on Italy. 
2. To enrol; to set down in a list. 
Such follow him, as shall be register’d ; 
Part good, part bad: of bad the longer scrowl. 
Milton, P. L. 
Re’cisTeRsHIP.* n. s. The office of re- 
gister. 
The registership of the vice-chancellor’s court 
petitioned for by John George. 
Re GisTRAR.* 


Abp, Laud, Rem. ii. 183. 
RE GISTRARY. \ 


n.s. [registrarius, low 
Lat.] An officer whose 
business is to write and keep the regis- 
ter. 
The registrar of every ecclesiastical court. 
Const. and Canons Ecc. 65. 
I and my company dined in the open air, ina 
place called Pente-Cragg, where my registrary had 
his country-house. Abp. Laud, Diary, p. 24. 
Dr. Pinke required the registrary to bear witness 
of this his protestation. 
A. Wood, Ann. Univ. Ov. in 1628. 
My lord’s letter came not till ten houres after his 
death, when the patent was sealed and delivered, 
and the person admitted sworne before the publick 
registrar. Warton, Life of Bathurst, p. 136. 
RecistRa'TIon.* n.s. Act of inserting in 
the register. 
The business of the censors was to make a regis- 
tration of all the Roman citizens. 
Stackhouse, Hist. of the Bib. B. 8. ch. 1. 
In France the stamp duties are not much com- 
plained of. Those of registration, which they call 
the contrdéle, are. 
A. Smith, Wealth of Nations, B. 5. ch. 2. 
Reaistry. v.s. [from register.] 


1. The act of inserting in the register. 
A little fee-was to be paid for the registry. 
Graunt. 
2, The place where the register is kept. 


3. A series of facts recorded. 
I wonder why a registry has not been kept in the 
college of physicians of things inyented. Temple. 


RE'GLEMENT. n.s. [French.] Regu- 
lation. Not used. 

To speak of the reformation and reglement of 
usury, by the balance of commodities and discom- 
modities thereof, two things are to be reconciled, 

Bacon, Ess. 

Recuer. n.s. [reglette, from regle, Fr.] 

Ledge of wood exactly planed, by which 

printers separate their lines in pages 
widely printed. 


Re’cnant. adj. (French. ] 
1. Reigning; having regal authority. 
Princes are shy of their successors, and there may 
be reasonably supposed in queens regnant a little 
proportion of tenderness that way, more than in 
kings. Wotton. 
2, Predominant ; prevalent ; having power. 
The law was regnant, and confin’d bis thought, 
Hell was not conquer’d, when the poet wrote. 
Waller. 
His guilt is clear, his proofs dre pregnant, 
A traytor to the vices regnant. Swift, Miscell. 
To Reco’rce. v.a. [re and gorge. | 


1. To vomit up; to throw back. 
It was scoffingly said, he had eaten the king’s 
goose, and did then regorge the feathers. Hayward. 
2. To swallow eagerly. 
Drunk with wine, 
And fat regorg’d of bulls and goats. Milton, S, A. 
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3. [Regorger, Fr.] To swallow back. 

As fides at highest mark regorge the flood, 

So fate, that could no more improve their joy, 
Took a malicious pleasure to destroy. Dryden. 

To Recra’vE.* v.n. [regredior, Lat. re 
and gradus.] To retire. 

They saw the darkness commence at the eastern 
limb of the sun, and proceed to the western, till the 
whole was eclipsed; and then regrade backwards 
from the western to the eastern, till his light was 
fully restored ; which they attributed to the mira~ 
culous passage of the moon across the sun’s disk. 

Dr. Hales, New Analys. of Chronology, ii. 897. 
To Recra’st. v. a. [regreffer, Fr. re and 
graft.| To graft again. : 

Oft regrafting the same cions, may make fruit 
greater. 5 Bacon. 

To Recra‘nt. v. a. [re and grant.} To 
grant back. 

He, by letters patents, incorporated them by the 
name of the dean and chapter of Trinity-church, in 
Norwich, and regranted their lands to them. 


Ayliffe, Parergon. 
To REGRA‘TE. v. a. 
1. To offend; to shock. 

The clothing of the tortoise and viper rather 
regrateth than pleaseth the eye, 

Derham, Phys. Theol. 
2. [Regrater, Fr.] To engross ; to forestal. 

Neither should they buy any corn, unless it were 
to make malt thereof; for by such engrossing and 
regrating, the dearth that commonly reigneth in 
England hath been caused, Spenser. 

Recra’/rer.f x. s. [regrateur, Fr. from 
regrate.| Forestaller; engrosser: ori- 
ginally a seller by retail; a huckster. 

The people would gladly have the regrater’s head 
where his feet are. 

Outred, Tr. of Cope on Proverbs, (1580,) fol. 192. b. 

Through the scarcity caused by regrators of 
bread corn, of which starch is made, the ladies, to 
saye charges, have their heads washed at home, and 
the beaus put out their linen to common laun- 
dresses ! Tatler, No. 118, 

To Recrer’r. v. a. [re and greet.} To 
resalute; to greet a second time. 
Hereford, on pain of death, 
Till twice five summers have enrich’d our fields, 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 
But lead the stranger paths of banishment. Shaks. 
Recrer. n.s. [from the verb.] Return 
or exchange of salutation, Not in use. 

And shall these hands, so newly join’d in love, 
Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regreet ? 

Play fast and loose with faith? Shaksp. K. John. 
Re’cress. n.s. [regrés, Fr. regressus, Lat.) 
Passage back; power of passing back. 

’Tis their natural place which they always tend 
to; and from which there is no progress nor re- 
ress. Burnet. 

To Reore'ss. v. n. [regressus, Lat.] To 
go back; to return; to pass back to the 
former state or place. 

All being forced unto fluent consistencies, na- 
turally regress unto their former solidities. Brown. 

ReGre'ssion. n. s. [regressus, Lat.] The 
act of returning or going back. 

To desire there were no God, were plainly to 
unwish their own being, which must needs be an- 
nihilated in the subtraction of that essence, which 
substantially supporteth them, and restrains from 
regression into nothing, Brown. 


REGRET.} 2. s. (regret, Fr. regretto, 
Italian. Dr. Johnson. — The word is 
probably from the Goth. greitan, to 
weep, to cry. See To Greir. Regret 
is lamentation repeated. ] 

1. Vexation at something past ; bitterness 
of reflection. 
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I never bare any touch of conscience with 
greater regret. King Charles. 
A passionate regret at sin, a grief and sadness at 
its memory, enters us into God’s roll of mourners. 
Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

Though sin offers itself in never so pleasing a 
dress, yet the remorse and inward regrets of the 
soul, upon the commissions of it, infinitely over- 
balance those faint gratifications it affords’ the 
senses. South, Serm. 

2. Grief; sorrow. 

Neyer any prince expressed a more lively regret 
for the loss of a servant, than his majesty did for 
this great man ; in all offices of grace towards his 
servants, and in a wonderful solicitous care for the 
payment of his debts. Clarendon. 

That freedom, which all sorrows claim, 
She does for thy content resign ; 

Her piety itself would blame, 

If her regrets should waken thine. 


3, Dislike; aversion. Not proper. 

Ts it a virtue to have some ineffective regrets to 
damnation, and such a virtue too, as shall balance 
all our vices? Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

To Recre't. v. a. [regretter, Fr. from the 
noun. | 
1. To repent; to grieve at. 

T shall not regret the trouble my experiments 
cost me, if they be found serviceable to the pur- 
poses of respiration. Boyle. 

Calmly he look’d on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From nature’s temp’rate feast rose satisfy’d, 
Thank’d heav’n that he had liv’d, and that he dy’d. 
Pope. 


Prior. 


2. Yo be uneasy at. Not proper. 

Those, the impiety of whose lives makes them 
regret a Deity, and secretly wish there were none, 
will greedily listen to atheistical notions. 

Glanville, Scepsis. 
Recre’rrun.* adj. [regret and full.) Full 
of regret. 

Thou art return’d, but nought returns with thee, 
Save my lost joys’ regretful memory. 

Fanshaw, Past. Fido, p. 76. 

Think not regretful I survey the deed. H 

Shenstone, Eleg. 19. 
Reoretrutiy.* adv. [from regretful.] 
With regret. 
He departs out of this world regretfully. 
Greenhill, Art of Embalming, p. 104. 
Recuer’Rpon. n.s. [re and guerdon.| Re- 
ward; recompense. 
Stoop, and set your knee against ‘my foot ; 
And in reguerdon of that duty done, 
I gird thee with the valiant sword of York, 
Shakspeare- 
To Recur’Rpon.} ». a. [reguerdoner, old 
French; re and guerdon. Chaucer uses 
this verb.] To reward. The verb an 
noun are both obsolete. a 
Long since we were resolved of your truth, 
Your faithful service and your toil in war ; 
Yet never have you tasted your reward, 
Or been reguerdon’d with so much as thanks. a 
Shakspeare» 
RE/GULAR. adj. [regulier, Fr. regularis, 
Lat.) 
1. Agreeable to rule; consistent with the 
mode prescribed. 

The common cant of criticks is, that though the 
lines are gaod, it is not a regular piece. Guardian. 

The ways .of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with errors 5 
Our understanding traces them in vain, 

Lost and bewilder’d in the fruitless search ; 
Not seeing with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confusion ends. Addison. 

So when we view some well-proportion’d dome, 
No monstrous height or breadth or length appear; 
The whole at once is bold and regular. Popes 


[ 


_ 2, To direct. 


|| Recuta’rion.} x.s. [from regulate.) 
1. The act of regulatin 
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9. Governed by strict regulations. 
So just thy skill, so regular my rage, Pope. 
3. In geometry, regular body is a solid, 
whose surface is composed of regular 
and equal figures, and whose solid 
angles are all equal, and of which there 
are five sorts, viz. 1. A pyramid, com- 
prehended under four equal and equi- 
lateral triangles. 2. A cube, whose sur- 
face is composed of six equal squares. 
3. That which is bounded by eight equal 
and equilateral triangles. 4. That which 
is contained under twelve equal and 
equilateral pentagons. 5. A body con- 
sisting of twenty equal and equilateral 
triangles: and mathematicians demon- 
strate, that there can be no more regular 
bodies than these five. Muschenbroek. 

There is no universal reason, not confined to 
human fancy, that a figure, called regular, which 
hath equal sides and angles, is more beautiful than 
any irregular one. Bentley. 

4. Instituted or initiated according to 
established forms or discipline: as, a re- 
gular doctor; regular troops. 

5. Methodical; orderly. 

More people are kept from a true sense and 
taste of religion, by a regular kind of sensuality 
and indulgence, than by gross drunkenness, Law. 

Recuiar. nx. s. [regulier, Fr.] 

In the Romish church, all persons are 
said to be regulars, that do profess and 
follow a certain rule of life, in Latin 
stiled regula ; and do likewise observe 
the three approved vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 

ReeuLa’riry. n.s. [regularité, Fr. from 
regular. | : 

1. Agreeableness to rule. 

2. Method ; certain order. 

Regularity is certain where it is not so apparent, 
as in all fluids; for regularity is a similitude con- 
tinued, Grew. 

He was a mighty lover of regularity and order ; 
and managed all his affairs with the utmost ex- 
actness, Atterbury. 

Re’curarty. adv. [from regular.] Ina 
manner concordant to rule; exactly. 

If those painters, who have left us such fair 
platforms, had rigorously observed it in their 
figures, they had indeed made things more regu- 


larly true, but withal very unpleasing. Dryden. 
With one judicious stroke, 
On the plain ground Appellus drew 
A circle regularly true. Prior, 
Strains that neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low. Pope. 


To RE’GULATE. »v. a. [regula, Latin.] 


1, To adjust by rule or method. 

Nature, in the production of things, always de- 
Signs them to partake of certain, regulated, esta- 
blished essences, which are to be the models of all 
things to be produced; this, in that crude sense, 
would need some better explication. Locke. 


Regulate the patient in bis manner of living. 
Wiseman. 
Ev’n goddesses are women ; and no wife 
Has pow’r to regulate her husband’s life. Dryden. 


gs 
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_ Being but stupid matter, they cannot continue 
any regular and constant motion, without the 
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2. Method; the effect of being regulated. 
Of this sense no example is given ; nor 
is it easy to find any, where the word 
regulation would be perfectly answer- 
able to the meaning of method; which 
should more properly be rule. Mason. 

I may safely affirm, that nothing is, under due 
regulations, improper to be taught in this place, 
which is proper for a gentleman to learn. 

Blackstone. 
Re’curaror. n.s. [from regulate.] 
1. One that regulates. 


The regularity of corporeal principles sheweth 
them to come at first from a divine regulator. 
Grew, Cosmol. 
2. That part of a machine which makes 
the motion equable. 


REGULUS. n.s. (Lat.; regule, Fr.] 
Regulus is the finer and most weighty 
part of metals, which settles at the bot- 
tom upon melting. Quincy. 
To REGURGITATE:-F v. a. [regurgiter, 
Fr. Cotgrave ; re and gurges, Lat.} To 
throw back ; to pour back. 


The inhabitants of the city remove themselves 
into the country so long, until, for want of receipt 
and encouragement, it regurgitates and sends them 
back. Graunt. 


guidance and regulation of some intelligent being, 


: Ray on the Creation. 
VOL. III. . 


Arguments of divine wisdom, in. the frame of 
animate bodies, are the artificial position of many 
valves, all so situate, as to give a free passage to 
the blood and other humours in their due chan- 
nels, but not permit them to regurgitate and disturb 
the great circulation. Bentley. 

To Recu’rerrare. v.n. To be poured 
back, 

Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood 
out of these veins, which passage being stopt, it- 
regurgitates upwards to the lungs. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 

ReGurGiTa tion. n. s. (regurgitation, 

-Fr.] Resorption; the act of swallowing 
back. 

Regurgitation of matter is the constant symptom. 

Sharp. 

To REHABILITATE.* ». a. [re and ha- 

bilitate ; Fr. rehabiliter.| To restore a 

delinquent to former rank, privilege, or 

right ; to qualify again: a ternr both of 
the civil and canon law. 

The king alone can rehabilitate an officer noted, 
condemned, and degraded; or a gentleman who 
has derogated from his rank. Chambers. 

As to foreign powers, so long as they were con- 
joined with Great Britain in this contest, so long 
they were treated as the most abandoned tyrants, 
and indeed the basest of the human race. The 
moment any of them quits the eause of this go- 


To REHEA/RSE. »v, 


vernment, and of all governments, he is rehabili- 

tated, his honour is restored, all his attainders are 

purged ! Burke, on a Regicide Peace. 

Pope Calixtus rehabilitated the memory of Jeanne 

d’ Are, declaring her, by a bull, a martyr to her re- 
ligion, to her country, and to her sovereign. 

Seward, Anecd. iii. 26. 

REHABILITA TION.* n. s. [from rehabili- 

tate.| Act of restoring to a right or 
privilege which had been forfeited. 


They transmitted to him from his sovereign let- 
ters of rehabilitation, that established him in his 
rank of an honest man. 

Stuart, Hist. of Scotl. ii. 240. 


To REHEA’R.F v.a. [ve and hear.] To 
hear again: principally, a law expres- 
sion. 


Every petition for a rehearing, in the court of 
Chancery, must be signed by two counsel of cha. 
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racter, certifying that they apprehend the cause is 
proper to be reheard. Chambers. 

REHEA‘RING.* n.s. [from rehear.] A se- 
cond hearing. 

My design is to give all persons a rehearing, who 
have suffered under any unjust sentence of the 
Examiner. Addison, Whig-Examiner. 

So far, at that rehearing, from redress, 

They then turn witnesses against themselves. 
Young, Night Th. 8. 


ReEneEa’Rsa. n. s. [from rehearse. | 
1. Repetition ; recital. 


Twice we appoint, that the words which the 
minister pronounceth, the whole congregation shall 
repeat after him; as first in the publick confession 
of sins, and again in rehearsal of our Lord’s prayer 
after the blessed sacrament. Hooker. 

What dream’d my lord? tell me, and [ll re- 

quite it 
With sweet rehearsal of my morning’s dream. 
Shakspeare. 

What respected their actions as a rule or admo- 
nition, applied to yours, is only a rehearsal, whose 
zeal in asserting the ministerial cause is so gene- 
rally known. South. 


2. The recital of any thing previous to 


publick exhibition. 
The chief of Rome, 
With gaping mouths to these rehearsals come. 
Dryden. 
a. (from rehear. 


Skinner. ] 


1. To repeat ; to recite. 


Rehearse not unto another that which is told 
unto thee. Ecclus, xix, 7. 
Of modest poets be thou just, 
To silent shades repeat thy verse, 
Till fame and echo almost burst, 


Yet hardly dare one line rehearse. Swift, 


2. To relate; to tell. 


Great master of the muse! inspir’d 
The pedigree of nature to rehearse, 
And sound the Maker’s work in equal verse. 
Dryden. 


3. To recite previously to publick exhibi- 


tion. 
All Rome is pleased, when Statius will rehearse, 
And longing crouds expect the promis’d verse. 
Dryden. 


REHEA‘RSER.* n.s. [from rehearse.| One 


who recites. 

The recital of genealogies, which has been con- 
sidered as very efficacious to the preservation of a 
true series of ancestry, was anciently made when 
the heir of the family came of age. This practice 
has never subsisted within time of memory, nor 
was much credit due to such rehearsers, who might 
obtrude fictitious pedigrees, either to please their 
masters, or to hide the deficiency of their own 
memories, Johnson, Journ. West. Islands. 


To REJE’CT.F v. a. [rejecter, Fr. Cot- 


grave ; rejicio, rejectus, Lat.] 


1. To dismiss without compliance with 


proposal or acceptance of offer. 
Barbarossa was rejected into Syria, although he 

perceived that it tended: to his disgrace. 
Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 

Have I rejected those that me ador’d 
To be of him, whom I adore, abhorr’d? Brown. 


2. To cast off; to make an abject. 


Thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, and 
the Lord hath rejected thee from being king. 

1 Sam. xv. 26. 

Give me wisdom, and reject me not from among 

thy children, Wisd. ix, 4. 

He is despised and rejected of men, a man of 

sorrows. Ts. litt. 3. 


3. To refuse ; not to accept. 


Because thou hast rejected knowledge, I will 
reject thee, that thou shalt be no priest. Hos. iy.6. 
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Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reason 
must judge, which can never permit the mind to 
reject a greater evidence, to embrace what is less 
evident. Locke. 

How would such thoughts make him avoid 
every thing that was sinful and displeasing to God, 
lest when he prayed for his children, God should 
reject his prayers? Law. 

4, To throw aside, as useless or evil. 

In the philosophy of human nature, as well as 
in physicks and mathematics, let principles be ex- 
amined according to the standard of common sense, 
and be admitted or rejected according as they are 
found to agree or disagree with it. Beattie. 


Resr’ctasre.* adj. [rejectable, Fr. from 


reject.| That may be rejected. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
Resecra’NEous.* adj. [rejectaneus, Lat. ] 
Not chosen ; rejected. 

Taking notice how sacred a thing the Protes- 
tant religion is in the sight of God, and how re- 
jectaneous that of the church of Rome. 

More, on the Seven Churches, Dedic. 

There have been sects of men, who have fancied 
themselves the special good men, the godly, the 
saints, the flower of mankind, the choice ones, the 
darlings of God, the favourites of heaven, the spe- 
cial objects of divine love and care ; all others, they 
think, are impious and profane, reectaneous and 
reprobate people, to whom God beareth no good 
will or regard. Barrow, vol. iii. S. 29. 

Rese‘crer.* n. s. [from reject.] One who 
rejects; a refuser. 

Bad men without the coyenant, or rejecters of it. 

Clarke, Lett. to Dodwell, p. 25. 
Resection. n. s. [rejectio, Lat.] The act 
of casting off or throwing aside. 

The rejection I use of experiments, is infinite ; 
but if an experiment be probable and of great use, 
I receive it. Bacon. 

Medicines urinative do not work by rejection 
and indigestion, as solutive do. Bacon. 

Resectitious.* adj. [rejectus, Lat.] That 
may be rejected or refused. 

Personsspurious and rejectitious, whom their fami- 
lies and allies have disowned, and who ought to be 
set at table with servants. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. (1653,) p- 151. 

They constituted some legitimate and other re- 
Jjectitious days. Cudworth, Serm. (1676,) p. 23. 

ReEVGLe.f 2. s. [reigle, Fr. “a line, a 
square, a form, a pattern,” Cotgrave ; 
from regula, Lat.] A hollow cut to 
guide any thing. 

A flood-gate is drawn up and let down through 
the reigles in the side posts. 

Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 

To REIGN. v. x. [regno, Lat. regner, Fr. ] 

1. To enjoy or exercise sovereign au- 
thority. 

This, done by them, gave them such an authority, 
that though he reigned, they in effect ruled, most 
men honouring them, because they only deserved 
honour. Sidney. 

Tell me, shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

A king shall reign in righteousness, and princes 

| rule in judgement. Us. XXX1. 1. 

Did he not first sev’n years, a life-time, reign ? 

Cowley. 


This right arm shall fix 
Her seat of empire; and your son shall reign. 
A. Philips. 
2. To be predominant; to prevail. 

Now did the sign reign, under which Perkin 
should appear. Bacon. 
More are sick in the summer, and more die in 
the winter, except in pestilent diseases, which com- 
monly reign in summer or autumn. Bacon. 

Great secrecy reigns in their publick councils, 
Addison. 
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3. To obtain power or dominion. 

That as sin reigned unto death, even so might 
grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life 
by Jesus Christ. Rom. v. 21. 

Reren. n. s. Lregne, Fr. regnum, Lat.] 
1. Royal authority ; sovereignty. 

He who like a father held his reign, 

So soon forgot, was just and wise in vain. Pope. 
3, Time of a king’s government. 

Queer country puts extol queen Bess’s reign, 
And of lost hospitality complain. Bramston. 

The following licence of a foreign reign, 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain. 

Russel’s blood 
Stain’d the sad annals of a giddy reign. Thomson. 
3. Kingdom; dominions. 

Saturn’s sons receiv’d the threefold reign 
Of heaven, of ocean, and deep hell beneath. Prior. 

That wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign, 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. Pape. 

4, Power; influence. 
The year againe 
Was turning round; and every season’s raigne 
Renew’d upon us, Chapman. 
Rerenrr.* n. s. [from reign.]_ Ruler. 
Not in use. Sherwood. 
To Rermso’py. v. n. [re and imbody, which 
is more frequently, but not more pro- 
perly, written embody.] To embody 
again. 

Quicksilver, broken into little globes, the parts 
brought to touch immediately reimbody. Boyle. 

To Reimsu‘rse.} v. a. [rembourser, Fr. 
Cotgrave; re, 7, and bourse, a purse. 
To repay; to repair loss or,expence by 
an equivalent. 

Hath he saved any kingdom at his own expence, 
to give him a title of reimbursing himself by the 
destruction of ours? Swift, Miscell. 

Remmpu’RseMent. n. s. [from reimburse. ] 
Reparation or repayment. 

If any person has been at expence about the 
funeral of a scholar, he may retain his books for 
the reimbursement. Ayliffe. 

RemmpBuRser.* n. s. [from reimburse. ] 
One who repays, or makes reparation. 

Sherwood. 

To RemmportUNE.* v. a. [reimportuner, 

Fr.] To importune or entreat again. 
Cotgrave. 

To Rempiant.* v. a. [re and zmplant. ] 
To plant or graft again. 

_ How many grave and godly matrons usually 
graffe or reimplant, on their now more aged heads 
and brows, the reliques, combings, or cuttings, of 
their own or others’ more youthful hair ! 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p, 45. 

To RemmpreGNate. v.a. [re and impreg- 
nate.| ‘To impregnate anew. 

The vigour of the loadstone is destroyed by fire, 
nor will it be reimpregnated by any other magnet 
than the earth. Brown. 

Reimpre'ssion.} x. s. [re and impression.) 
A second or repeated impression. 

J have caused a re-impression of this tract. 

Clem. Spelman. 
To Reimeri'‘nt.* v. a. [re and imprint.) 
To imprint again. 
I have been often solicited within these two 
years to reimprint this little treatise. Spelman. 
REIN.} x. s. [rein, Fr. “the rein of a 
bridle.” Cotgrave. Renn-snara, Sueth. 
laqueus constringens, from renna, con- 
stringere. Serenius.] 
1. The part of the bridle, which extends 
15 
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from the horse’s head to the driver's or 
rider’s hand. 
Every horse bears his commanding rein, 
And may direct his course as please himself. 
Shakspeare. 
Take you the reins, while I from cares remove, 
And sleep within the chariot which I drove. 
Dryden. 
With hasty hand the ruling reins he drew ; 
He lash’d the coursers, and the coursers flew. Pope. 


2. Used as an instrument of government, 
or for government. 
The hard rein, which both of them have borne 
Against the old kind king. Shaks. K. Lear. 
3. To give the Reins. To give license, 
War —— 
[Hath] to disorder’d rage let loose the reins. 
Milton, P. L. 
When to his lust Adgisthus gave the rein, 
Did fate or we the adulterous act constrain? Pope, 


To Rein. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To govern by a bridle. 2 
He mounts and reines his horse. Chapman. 
He, like a proud steed rein’d, went haughty on. 
Milton, P. L. 
His son retain’d 
His father’s art, and warriour steeds he rein’d. 
Dryden. 
2. To restrain; to controul. 
And where you find a maid, 
That, ere she sleep, hath thrice her pray’rs said, 
Rein up the organs of her fantasy ; 
Sleep she as sound as careless infancy. Shakspeare. 
Being once chaft, he cannot 
Be rein’d again to temperance ; then he speaks 
What’s in his heart. Shakspeare, Cortol. 


To Reincra’TIATE.* v. a. [re and ingra- 
tiate.| To ingratiate again; to recom- 
mend to favour again. 

Fearing his force, and that probably he would 
reingratiate himself. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 90+ 

Turkill, joining now with Canute, as it were now 
to reingratiaie himself after his revolt, counselled 
him not to land. Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 6 

If he were once reingratiated to his majesty’s 
trust. Ld. Clarendon, Life, i. 152. 

To Rewua‘sit.* v. a. [re and inhabit.| To 
inhabit again. 

It should be such a time, when a commission to 
cause the people to return and re-inhabit, should 
be seconded with another, to build the wall of 

. Jerusalem, and the plot within the wall. : 
Mede on Dan, p. 10. 

Towns and cities were not reinhabited, but lay 
ruined and waste. Milton, Hist. of Eng. B, 3» 

Rernuess.* adj. [rein and less.] Without 
rein; unchecked. 

A wilful prince, a reinless raging horse. _ 

Mir. for Mag. p. 386 

Rerys. nz. s. pl. [renes, Lat. reins, Fr.] The 
kidneys; the lower part of the back. 

Whom I shall see for myself, though my reins he 
consumed, Job, xix. 27. 

To Retysn’rt. v.a. [re and insert.) To 
insert a second time. 

To Reinspv'Re. v. a. [re and inspire] T 
inspire anew. 

Time will run 
On smoother, till Favonius reinspire 
"The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 
The lily and rose. Milton, Sonnet 

The mangled dame lay breathless on the groun' 
When.on a sudden reinspir’d with breath, 
Again she rose. Dryden 

To Retnsta‘t. v. a. [re and instal.] > 


1. To seat again. 
That alone can truly reinstall thee 
In Dayid’s royal seat, his true successor. — 
’ Milton, P- 
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2, To put again in possession. This ex- 
ample is not very proper. 
; Thy father 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And reinstal me in the diadem. Shaks, Hen. VI. 


To Rewysta‘te. v. a. [re and instate.| To 
put again in possession. 

David, after that signal victory, which had pre- 
served his life, reinstated him in his throne, and 
restored him to the ark and sanctuary ; yet suf- 
fered the loss of his rebellious son to overwhelm the 
sense of his deliverance. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Modesty reinstates the widow in her virginity. 

Addison. 

The reinstating of this hero in the peaceable pos- 

session of his kingdom, was acknowledged. Pope. 

To REINTEGRATE. v. a. [reintegrer, Fr. re 
and integer, Lat. It should perhaps be 
written redintegrate.| To renew with 
regard to any state or quality ; to repair; 
to restore. 

This league drove out all the Spaniards out of 
Germany, and reintegrated that nation in their an- 
cient liberty. Bacon. 

The falling from a discord to a concord hath an 
agreement with the affections, which are reinte- 
grated to the better after some dislikes. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
To ReiIntHRO’NE.* v. a. [re and inthrone.] 
To place again upon the throne. 

These things were acting upon a pretence to 
reinthrone the king. 

Sir T'. Herbert, Mem. of K. Charles I. 
To REIntTHRONIZE.* v. a. [re and inthron- 
ize.| To reinthrone. 

This Mustapha they did reinthronize, and. place 

_in the Ottoman empire. Howell, Lett. i. iti, 22. 

To RriIntTr RROGATE.* , a. [re and inter- 
rogate; Fr. reinterroguer.] To question 
repeatedly. - Cotgrave. 

To Reynve’st.t v. a. [re and invest.] To 
invest anew. 

This day of awaking me, and reinvesting my soul 
in my body, shall present me to the day of judge- 
ment. Donne, Dev. p. 359. 


To REJOYCE. v. x. [rejouir, Fr.] Tobe 
glad; to joy; to exult; to receive plea- 
sure for something past. 

This is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, 
that said, there is none beside me. — Zeph. ii, 15. 

T will comfort them, and make them rejoice from 
their sorrow. Jer. xxxi. 13. 

Let them be brought to confusion, that rejoice 
at mine hurt. Ps, Xxxv. 26. 
» Jethro rejoiced for all the goodness which the 
Lord had done. Exod, xviii. 9. 

They rejoice each with their kind. Milton, P.L. 

To Resorce.t v. a. To exhilarate ; to 

' gladden ; to make joyful; to glad. 

On May-day in the morning, every man, except 
impediment, would walke into the sweete mea- 
dowes and greene woods, there to rejoyce their 
Spirits with the beauty and savour of sweete flowers. 

E Stow, Surv. of Lond. (1603. ) 

Alone to thy renown ’tis giv’n, 

Unbounded through all worlds to go; 

While she great saint rejoices heaven, 

And thou sustain’st the orb below. Prior. 

I should give Cain the honour of the invention ; 

' were he aliye, it would rejoice his soul to see what 
mischief it had made. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Resor’cre.* n.s. Act of rejoicing. Not 
in use. 

_ There will be signal examples of God’s mercy, 
and the angels must not want their charitable re- 

_Joices for the conyersion of lost sinners. 
é Brown, Chr. Mor. ii. 6. 

Resor‘cer. n. s. [from rejoice.] One that 
Tejoices. 
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Whatsoever faith entertains, produces love to 
God; but he, that believes God to be cruel or a 
rejoicer in the unavoidable damnation of the great- 
est part of mankind, thinks evil thoughts concern- 
ing God. Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

Resorcine.* n. s. Expression of joy; 
subject of joy. 

Thy testimonies have I taken as an heritage for 
eyer, for they are the rejoicing of my heart. 

Ps. exix. 111. 

Behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her 
people a joy. Isa. Ixy. 18. 

Thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of 
mine heart. Jer. xv. 16. 

We should particularly express our rejoicing by 
loye and charity to our neighbours. Nelson. 

Resorcinety. * adv. [from rejozcing.] 
With joy; with exultation. 

Parsons rejoicingly relateth, out of Walsingham, 
the answer of king Henry the Third of England 
to king Lewis of France, called the saint, 

Sheldon, Mir. of Antichr. (1616,) p. 263. 
To REJOIN. ». a. [rejoindre, Fr.] 
1. To join again. 

The grand signior conveyeth his gallies down to 
Grand Cairo, where they are taken in pieces, car- 
ried upon camels’ backs, and rejoined together at 
Sues, Brown, Vulg. Err. 

2. To meet one again, 

Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-corner I forgot, 

Meet and rejoin me in the pensive grot. Pope. 
To Resorn. v. n. To answer to an an- 
swer. 

It will be replied, that he receives advantage by 
this lopping of his superfluous branches; but I 
rejoin, that a translator has no such right. 

Dryden, Pref. to Ovid. 
REJOYNDER. n. s. [from rejozn. ] 
1. Reply to an answer. 

The quality of the person makes me judge my- 

self obliged to a rejoinder. Glanville to Albius. 
2. Reply ; answer. 

Injury of chance rudely beguiles our lips 

Of all rejoindure. Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
To REesovNpDER.* v. n. [from the noun.] 
To make a reply. Not in use. 

When Nathan shall rejoinder with a “* Thou art 
the man!’?— then their hearts come to the touch- 
stone. Hammond, Works, iv. 604. 

To Resor'nt.* v. a. [re and jomnt.| To re- 
unite the joints. 

Ezekiel saw dry bones rejointed and reinspired 
with life. Barrow onthe Creed, Resur. of the Body. 

Resor. n. s. [rejaillir, Fr.] Shock ; suc- 
cussion. 

The sinner, at his highest pitch of enjoyment, is 
not pleased with it so much, but he is afflicted 
more; and as long as these inward rejolts and re- 
coilings’of the mind continue, the sinner will find 
his accounts of pleasure very poor. South. 

To Resow Rn.* v. a. [readjourner, Fr.] To 
adjourn to another hearing or inquiry. 

To the Scriptures themselyes I rejourn all such 
atheistical spirits; as Tully did Atticus, doubting 
of this point, to Plato’s Phedon. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 27. 

You rejourn a controversy of three-pence to a 
second day of audience. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

Reit.t n.s. Sedge or sea-weed. Bailey. 

Calling it the sea of weeds, or sedge, of flag or 
rush, tang, rack or reet, in Latin, alga; which 
reddish weeds in abundance grew in it. 

Bp. Richardson on the 0. Test. (1655,) p. 11. 
Rerrer.* n. s. [Germ. reiter.] A rider ; 
a trooper: better known in old English, 
as rutter. See Rurrenr 
To REITERATE. v. a. [re and itero, 
Lat. reiterer, Fr.] To repeat again and 
again, 
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You never spoke what did become you Jess 
Than this ; which to reiterate, were sin. Shaks. 

With reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himself damnation. Milton, P. L. 

Although Christ hath forbid us to use vain repe- 
titions when we pray, yet he hath taught us, that 
to reiterate the same requests will not be vain. 

Smatridge. 
REITERA’TION. n. Ss. [reiteration, Fr. from 
retterate.| Repetition. 

It is useful to have new experiments tried over 
again; such reiterations commonly exhibiting new 
phenomena. Boyle. 

The words are a reiteration or reinforcement of 
an application, arising from the consideration of 
the excellency of Christ above Moses, 

Ward of Infidelity. 

To Resvu’Der. v.a. [re and judge.] To re- 

examine; to review; to recal to a new 
trial. 

The muse attends thee to the silent shade ; 

Tis hers the brave man’s latest steps to trace, 
Rejudge his acts, and dignify disgrace, Pope. 

REJUVENE’SCENCE, or REJUVENE SCENCY.* 
n. s. [re and juvenescens, Lat.] State of 
being young again. 

The whole creation, now grown old, expecteth 
and waiteth for a certain rejwvenescency. 

Smith on Old Age, (1666,) p. 264. 

That degree of health I give up entirely; I 
might as well expect rejuvenescence. 

Ld. Chesterfield, Miscell. Works, iv. 275. 
To Rxxi'NDLE. v.a. [re and hindle.] To 
set on fire again. 

These disappearing, fixed stars, were actually 
extinguished, and would for ever continue so, if 
not rekindled, and new recruited with heat and 
light. Cheyne, Phil. Principles. 

Rekindled at the royal charms, 

Tumultuous love each beating bosom warms. 
Pope. 

To RELA’PSE.F ».n. [relaps, Fr. “ fallen 
into an errour which he had recanted, 
or sickness of which he had recovered,” 
Cotgrave ; relapsus, Lat. | 

1. To slip back; to slide or fall back. 

2. To fall back into vice or errour. 

The oftener he hath relapsed, the more significa- 

tions he ought to give of the truth of his repentance. 

Bp. Taylor. 

3. To fall back from a state of recovery to 
sickness. 

He was not well cured, and would have relapsed. 

Wiseman. 
RELA PsE.f x. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. Fall into vice or errour once forsaken. 

This would but lead me to a worse relapse 
And heavier fall. Milton, P. L. 

We see in too frequent instances the relapses of 
those, who, under the present smart, or the near 
apprehension of the divine displeasure, haye re- 
solved on a religious reformation. Rogers. 

2. Regression from a state of recovery to 
sickness. 

It was even as two physicians should take one 
sick body in hand; of which, the former would 
purge and keep under the body, the other pamper 
and strengthen it suddenly ; whereof what is to be 
looked for, but a most dangerous relapse ? Spenser: 

3. Return to any state.. The sense here is 
somewhat obscure. 

Mark a bounding valour in our English ; 

That being dead like to the bullet’s grazing, 
Breaks out into a second course of mischief, 
Killing in relapse of mortality. ~- Shaks. Hen, V. 

4, A person fallen into an errour once for- 
saken, 

Many other priests would defame me, and pur- 
sue me as a relapse. 

Exam. of W. Thorpe, in 1407, Fow’s Acts. 
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Rexa’pser.* x. s. [from relapse.] One 
who falls into vice or errour once for- 


saken. 
Speculative relapsers, that have, out of policy or 
guiltiness, abandoned a known and received truth, 
Bp. Hall, St. Paul’s Combat, 


To RELA/‘TE.} 0». a. [relater, Fr. Cot- 
grave; relatus, Lat.] 


1. To tell; to recite. 
Your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter’d ; to relate the manner, 
Were to add the death of you. = Shaks. Macbeth. 
Here I could frequent 
With worship place by place, where he vouchsaf’d 
Presence divine ; and to my sons relate. 
Milton, P. L. 
The drama represents to yiew, what the poem 
only does relate. Dryden. 


2. To vent by words. Unauthorized. 
A man were better relate himself to a statute, 
than suffer his thoughts to pass in smother. Bacon. 
3. To ally by kindred. 
Avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 


A heap of dust alone remains. Pope. 


4. To bring back; to restore: a Latinism. 
Abate 
Your zéalous hast, till morrow next againe 
Both light of heven and strength of men relate. 
Spenser, F. Q. iii. vill. 51. 
To Reva’te.} v.n. To have reference; to 
have respect; to have relation. 

Certainly had men a deep and lively sense of 
that eternal misery that Christ has declared the 
portion of those who relaie not to him, they would 
give their eyes no sleep, nor their thoughts any 
rest, till they had satisfied themselves of that sin- 
cerity that alone must stand between them and 
eternal wrath. South, Serm. xi. 153. 

All negative or privative words relate to positive 
ideas, and signify their absence. Locke. 

As other courts demanded the execution of per- 
sons dead in law, this gave the last orders relating 
to those dead in reason, Tatler. 


RELA‘TER.T 7.8. [from relate ; Fr. relateur.] 
Teller; narrator ; historian. 
We find report a poor relater. 
Beaum. and Fl. Isl. Princess. 
We shall rather perform good offices unto truth, 
than any disservice unto their relaters. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Her husband the redater she preferr’d 
Before the angel. Milton, P. L. 
The best English historian, when his style grows 
antiquated, will be only considered as a tedious re- 
later of facts. Swift. 


Rexa!TIion. n. s. (relation, Fr. from relate.] 


1. Manner of belonging to any person or 
thing. 

Under this stone lies virtue, youth, 
Unblemish’d probity and truth ; 

Just unto all relations known, 
A worthy patriot, pious son. Waller, 

So far as service imports duty and subjection, 
all created beings bear the necessary relation of 
servants to God, South. 

Our necessary relations to a family, oblige all to 
use their reasoning powers upon a thousand occa- 
sions. ; Watts. 

Our intercession is made an exercise of love and 
care for those amongst whom our lot is fallen, or 
who belong to us in a nearer relation : it then be- 
comes the greatest benefit to ourselves, and pro- 
duces its best effects in our own hearts. Law. 

2. Respect; reference; regard. 

I have been importuned to make some observ- 
ations on this art, in relation to its agreement with 
poetry. Dryden. 

Relation consists in the consideration and com- 
paring one idea with another, Locke. 
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| 3. Connection between one thing and an- 


other. 

Of the eternal relations and titnesses of things 
we know nothing ; all that we know of truth and 
falsehood is, that our constitution determines us in 
some cases to believe, in others to disbelieve. 

Beattie. 


4. Kindred ; alliance of kin. 


Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known, 
: Milton, P. L. 
Be kindred and relation laid aside, 
And honour’s cause by laws of honour try’d. 
Dryden. 
Are we not to pity and supply the poor, though 
they have no relation to us? no relation? that can- 
not be; the gospel stiles them all our brethren ; 
nay, they have a nearer relation to us, our fellow- 
members; and both these from their relation to our 
Saviour himself, who calls them his brethren. 
Sprat. 
5. Person related by birth or marriage ; 
kinsman; kinswoman. 
A she-cousin, of a good family and small for- 
tune, passed months among all her relations. Swift. 
Dependants, friends, relations, 


Savag’d by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomson. 


6. Narrative; tale; account; narration; 
recital of facts. 

In an historical relation, we use terms that are 
most proper. Burnet, Theory. 

The author of a just fable, must please more 
than the writer of an historical relation. 

Dennis, Lett. 

Reva‘rionsuip.* 2. s. [from relation.] 
The state of being related to another 
either by kindred, or any artificial alli- 
ance. Mason. 

Herein there is no objection to the succession of 
a relation of the half-blood ; that is, where the re- 
lationship proceeds not from the same couple of an- 
cestors (which constitutes a kinsman of the whole 
blood) but from a single ancestor only. Blackstone. 

The only general private relation, now remain- 
ing to be discussed, is that of guardian and ward. 
—In examining this species of relationship, I shall 
first consider the different kinds of guardians. 

Blackstone. 
Re ative. adj. [relativus, Lat. relatif, Fr.j 
1. Having relation ; respecting. 

Not only simple ideas and substances, but modes 
are positive beings; though the parts of which they 
consist, are very often relative one to another. 

Locke. 
9. Considered not absolutely, but as be- 
longing to, or respecting something else. 

Though capable it be not of inherent holiness, 
yet it is often relative. Holyday. 


The ecclesiastical, as well as the civil governour, 
has cause to pursue the same methods of confirm- 
ing himself; the grounds of government being 
founded upon the same bottom of nature in both, 
though the circumstances and relative consider- 
ations of the persons may differ. South. 

Every thing sustains both an absolute and a re- 
lative capacity : an absolute, as it is such a thing, 
endued with such a nature; and a relative, as it is 
a part of the universe, and so stands in such re- 
lation to the whole. South. 

Wholesome and unwholesome are relative, not 
real qualities, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Particular; positive; close in connec- 
tion. Not in use. 
Vj have grounds 
More relative than this,  Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
RELATIVE. n. s. _ 
1. Relation; kinsman. 

*Tis an evil dutifulness in friends and relatives, 

to suffer one to perish without reproof. Bp. Taylor. 


i 


Confining our care either to ourselves and re- 
\ latives, Fell, Life of Hammond. 


REL 


9. Pronoun answering to an antecedent. 

Learn the right joining of substantives with ad- 
jectives, and the relative with the antecedent. 

Ascham, Schoolmaster. 

3. Somewhat respecting something else. 
When the mind so considers one thing, that it 
sets it by another, and carries its view from one to 
the other, this is relation and respect ; and the de- 
nominations given to positive things, intimating 
that respect, are relatives. Locke. 


RELATIVELY. adv. [from relative.] As it 
respects something else; not absolutely. 
All those things, that seem so foul and disagree- 
able in nature, are not really so in themselves, but 
only relatively. More. 
‘These being the greatest good or the greatest 
evil, either absolutely so in themselves, or relatively 
so to us; it is therefore good to be zealously af- 
fected for the one against the other, Sprat. 
Consider the absolute affections of any being as 

it is in itself, before you consider it relatively, or 
survey the various relations in which it stands to 
other beings, Watts. 


Re LATIvENEsS. z.s. [from relative.] The 
state of having relation. 


To RELA’X. v. a. [relaxo, Lat. ] 


1. To’slacken; to make less tense. 
The sinews, when the southern wind bloweth, 
are more relax. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Adam, amaz’d, 
Astonied stood, and black, while horror chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relar'd. 
Milton, P. 15 
2. To remit ; to make less severe or vigor- 
ous. 
The statute of mortmain was at several times 
relaxed by the legislature. Swift. 
3. To make less attentive or laborious. 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright. 
Vanity of Hum. Wishes. 
4. To ease; to divert: as, conversation 
relaxes the student. 
5. To open; to loose. 
It serv’d not to relax their serried files, 
Milton, P.L. 
To Rexa’x. v.n. To be mild; to be re- 
miss ; to be not rigorous. 
If in some regards she chose 
To curb poor Paulo in too close ; 
In others she redax’d again, i 
And govern’d with a looser rein. Prior. 


Rexa’x.* n.s. [from the verb.] Relax- 
ation. 

Labours and cares may have their relazes and 
recreations. Feltham, Res. ti. 58. 

Reva’xas_e.* adj. [from relax.] That 
may be remitted. 

Relaxable to him by some pardon. 

Barrow, vol, ii. S. 34 
Reraxa‘tion. n.s. [relawation, Fr. relaa- 
atio, Lat. | 
1. Diminution of tension ; the act of loosen- 
ing. 

Cold sweats are many times mortal; for that 
they come by a relaxation or forsaking of the spl- 
rits. Bacon. 

Many, who liye healthy, in a dry air, fall info 
all the diseases that depend upon relavation in a 
moist one, 

2. Cessation of restraint. 

The sea is not higher than the land, as some 
imagined the sea stood upon a heap higher than 
the shore; and at the deluge relaration being made, 
it overflowed the land, Burnet. 


3. Remission ; abatement of rigour. 
They childishly granted, by common consent of 
their whole senate, under their town seal, a relam- 
ation to one Bertelier, whom the eldership had 
excommunicated, Hooker- 


Arbuthnote 


> 
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‘The relaxation of the statute of mortmain is one 
of the reasons which gives the bishop terrible ap- 
prehensions of popery coming on us. Swift. 
4, Remission of attention or application. 
As God has not so devoted our bodies to toil, 
but that he allows us some recreation ; so doubt- 
less he indulges the same relavation to our minds. 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
There would be no business in solitude, nor pro- 
per relaxations in business. Addison, Freeholder. 
RELA XATIVE.* n. s. [relaxatus, Lat.] That 
which has power to relax. 
You must use relaratives. B. Jonson, Mag. Lady. 
The Moresco festivals seem—as relaratives of 
corporeal labours. 
L. Addison, West Barbary, p. 217. 
Reva’y.7 2. s. [relais, Fr. Dr. Johnson. — 
Dr. Johnson defines this word, without 
any reference or example, merely “horses 
on the road to relieve others.” Anciently, 
it was aterm of hunting, when hounds 
were set in readiness where it was sup- 
posed a deer would pass, and were cast 
off after the other hounds had passed 
by. See the Expos. of Bullokar, ed. 1656. 
So the word had been used by Chaucer ; 
and so it continued to be till late in the 
seventeenth century. The word is from 
the old Fr. verb relayer, relaier, to suc- 
ceed in the place of the weary. Hence 
Cotgrave: “ Relayer coche et chevaux, 
to take new or fresh horses and coach.” ] 
Hunting-dogs kept in readiness at cer- 
tain places to follow the deer, when the 
dogs which have been pursuing are wea- 
ried; horses on the road to relieve 
- others in a journey. 
' A grete rout 
Of hunters, and of foresters, 
And many reluies, and limers, 
That hied *hem to the forest fast. 
Chaucer, Dreme, ver. 362. 
What relays set you ?— None atall ; we laid not 
In one fresh dog. B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd. 
Their choice relays 
Of horse and hounds. 
Davenant, Gondibert, B. 1. C. 2. 
Revea’sasre.* adj. [from release.] Ca- 
pable of being released. 
_ He discharged all monasteries of all kind of 
_ taxes, works, and imposts: excepting such as were 
for building of forts and bridges, being (as it seems 
the law was then) not releasable. 
Selden on Drayton's Polyolb. 5. 11. 
ToRELEA‘SE. v. a. [relascher,relazer, Fr.] 
I. To set free from confinement or servi- 
tude. 
Pilate said, Whom will ye that I release unto 
eyou? St. Matt. xxvii. 17. 
___ You releas’d his courage, and set free 
_ A yalour fatal to the enemy. Dryden, 
~  _ Why should a reasonable man put it into the 
"power of fortune to make him miserable, when 
~ his ancestors have taken care to release him from 
ppeher? Dryden. 
2. To set free from pain. 
3. To free from obligation, or penalty. 
____¥ rom death releas’d some days. Millon, P. L. 
4. To quit ; to let go. 

_ Every creditor that lendeth ought unto his 
_ neighbour shall release it. Deut. xv. 2. 
He had heen base had he releas’d his right, 

_ For such an empire none but kings should fight. 
ail Dryden. 
5. To relax; to slacken. Not in use. 
> It may not seem hard, if in cases of necessity 
_ certain profitable ordinances sometimes be released, 
Yather than all men always strictly bound to the 
Seneral rigor thereof. Hooker, 
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Revea‘se.f n.s. [relasche, Fr. from the 
verb; releases, old Fr. “ abandons de 
bien.” Lacombe.] 

1, Dismission from confinement, servitude, 
or pain. 

2. Relaxation of a penalty. 

O fatal search, in which the labouring mind, 
Still press’d with weight of woe, still hopes to find 
A shadow of delight, a dream of peace, 

From years of pain, one moment of release. Prior. 

3. Remission of a claim. 

The king made a great feast, and made a _re- 
lease to the provinces, and gave gifts. Lsth. ii. 18. 
The king would not haye one penny abated of 
what had been granted by parliament; because it 
might encourage other countries to pray the like 
release or mitigation, Bacon. 

4, Acquittance from a debt signed by the 

creditor. 


5. A legal method of conveying land. 
Releases are a discharge or conveyance of a 
man’s right in lands or tenements to another that 
has some former estate in possession. Dlackstone. 
ReELEA’SER.* n. s. [from release.] One 
who releases or sets free from servitude. 
OF evils thou the chief and best 
Releaser. Heywood’s Hier. of Ang. (1635,) p. 221. 
Passamont i’ the name of all the rest, 
Bowing his body as became him best, 
*¢ Honour’d releaser,”’ said, “command what is 
* Teasible.” Gayton on D. Quixote, p. 125. 
RELEA’SEMENT.* x. 5s. [from release.] Act 
of discharging ; act of dismissing from 
servitude or pain. 
Immediate rest and releasement from all evils. 
Milton, Doct. and Disc. of Div. Pref. 
If there be any releasement, any mitigation. 
Milton, Animadv. Rem. Defence. 


To RE'LEGATE.} ». a. [releguer, Fr. re- 
lego, Lat.] To banish; to exile. 
is Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

We have not relegated religion (like something 
we were ashamed to shew) to obscure munici- 
palities or rustick villages. Burke. 

RELEGATION. x. s. [relegation, Fr. rele- 
gatio, Latin.] Exile; judicial banish- 
ment. 

According to the civil law, the extraordinary 
punishment of adultery was deportation or relega- 
tion. Ayliffe. 

To RELENT. ». 2. [ralentir, Fr.] 
1. To soften; to grow less rigid or hard; 
to give. ; 

In some houses, sweetmeats will relent more 
than in others, Bacon. 

Tn that soft season when descending showers 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flowers ; 
When opening buds salute the welcome day, 
And earth relenting feels the genial ray. Pope. 


2. To melt; to grow moist. 

Crows seem to call upon rain, which is but the 
comfort they seem to receive in the relenting of the 
air. Bacon. 

Salt of tartar, brought to fusion, and placed in 

a cellar, will, in a few minutes, begin to relent, 

and have its surface softened by the imbibed mois- 

ture of the air, wherein, if it be left long, it will 

totally be dissolved. Boyle. 
A}l nature mourns, the skies relent in showers, 

Hush’d are the birds, and clos’d the drooping 

flowers ; 
If Delia smile, the flowers begin to spring, 
The skies 'to brighten, and the birds to sing. Pope. 


3. To grow less intense. 

I have marked in you a relenting truly, and a 
slacking of the main career, you had so notably 
begun, and almost performed. Sidney. 

The workmen let glass cool by degrees in such 


relentings of fire, as they call their nealing heats, | 
§ : 
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lest it should shiver in pieces by a violent succeed- 
ing of air. Dighy on Bodies. 
4. To soften in temper; to grow tender ; 
to feel compassion. : 
Can you behold 
My tears, and not once relent? Shaks. Hen. VI. 
Pll not be made a soft and dull-ey’d fool, 
To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To christian intercessors.  Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his displeasure. Milton, P.L. 
He sung, and hell consented 
To hear the poet’s pray’r ; 
Stern Proserpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair. 
To RELENT.T ¥. a. 
1. To slacken; to remit. Obsolete. 
Apace he shot, and yet he fled apace, 
And oftentimes he would relent his pace, 
That him his foe more fiercely should pursue. 
Spenser. 


Pope. 


2. To soften; to mollify. 

Air hated earth, and water hated fire, 
Till love relented their rebellious ire, 

3. To dissolve. 

Thou art a pearl which nothing can relent, 

But vinegar made of devotion’s tears. 
Davies, Wit’s Pilgr. sign. C. 2. 

Reve'nt.* part.adj. Dissolved. 

The water is relent from frost. 

Vulg. Hormanni. 

ReLENT.* n.s, Remission ; stay. 

She forward went 
To seeke her love where he was to be sought ; 
Ne rested, till she came without relent 
Unto the land of Amazons, as she was bent. 
Spenser, I’. Q. v. vii. 24. 

RELENTLESS.} adj. [from relent. ] 

1. Unpitying; unmoved by kindness or 
tenderness. 

She’s obdurate, 
Flinty, relentless. Beauwm. and Fl. Lov. Progress. 

For this the avenging power employs his darts ; 
Thus will persist, relentless in his ire, 

Till the fair slave be render’d to her sire. Dryden. 

Why should the weeping hero now 
Relentless to their wishes prove ? 

2. In Milton, it perhaps signifies unremit- 
ted; intensely fixed upon disquieting 
objects. Dr. Johnson. — Rather, per- 
haps, as Mr. Upton also thought, not 
knowing where to stay ; wandering, con- 
fused, perplexing thoughts. 

Only in destroying I find ease 
To my relentless thoughts. Milton, P. L. 

Re‘Levancy.* n. s. [from relevant.] State 
of being relevant. 

The matter of the charge, which is there called 
the relevancy of the libel, was to be argued by 
lawyers, whether the matter, supposed it be proved, 
did amount to high treason or not. 

Burnet, Hist. of his Own Time, temp. Q. Annz. 


RE’LEVANT.+ adj. [French.] Reliev- 
ing; lending aid; affording something 
to the purpose. This is not a modern 
word ; though as Dr. Johnson has given 
no example, it might by many persons 
be supposed so. 

Having shewed you that we differ about the 
meaning of Scripture, and are like to do so; cer- 
tainly there ought to be a rule, or a judge, be- 
tween us, to determine our differences, or at least 
to make our probations and arguments relevant. 
E.Ch. Let. to A. Hend. Papers, &c. (1649,) p. 55. 

A positive regulation respecting marriage, rc- 
levant to a like regulation of the institution of the 
theocracy. Pownall on Antiq- (1782,) p. 140. 

ReLevaTIon. x. s. [relevatio, Lat.] 


raising or lifting up. 


Spenser. 


Prior. 


A 
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RELVANce. n.s. [from rely.] Trust; de- 
pendance ; confidence ; repose of mind : 


with on before the object of trust. 
His days and times are past, 
And my reliances on his fracted dates 
Has smit my credit. Shakspeare, Timon. 
That pellucid gelatinous substance, which he 
pitches upon with so great reliance and positive- 
ness, is chiefly of animal constitution. Woodward. 
He secured and encreased his prosperity, by an 
humble behaviour towards God, and a dutiful re- 
liance on his providence. Alterbury. 
They afforded a sufficient conviction of this 
truth, and a firm reliance on the promises con- 
tained in it. Rogers. 
Resignation in death, and reliance on the divine 
mercies, give comfort to the friends of the dying. 
Richardson, Clarissa. 
Misfortunes often reduce us to a better reluance, 
than that we have been accustomed to fix upon. 
Richardson, Clarissa. 


RE/LICK.f 2. s. [reliquie, Lat. relique, 
French. | 

j. That which remains; that which is left 
after the loss or decay of the rest. It 
is generally used in the plural. Dr. 
Johnson. — Of the word in the singular 
number Dr. Johnson has not produced 
an instance; as such, however, it is of 
high authority and antiquity. 

Up dreary dame of darkness queen, 

Go gather up the reliques of thy race, 


Or else go them avenge. Spenser. 
Shall we go see the relicks of this town? 


Shakspeare. 
The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy 
reliques 
OF her o’er-eaten faith are bound to Diomede. 
Shakspeare. 


Nor death itself can wholly wash their stains, 
But long contracted filth ev’n in the soul remains; 
The relicks of inveterate vice they wear, 

And spots of sin. Dryden, Zin. 
2, It is often taken for the body deserted 
by the soul. 

What needs my Shakspeare for his honour’d 

bones, 
‘The labour of an age in piled stones? 
Or that his hallow’d religues should be hid 
Under a star-ypointed pyramid ? 
Milton, Ep. on Shakspeare. 

In peace, ye shades of our great grandsires, rest 5 
Eternal spring, and rising flowers adorn 
The relicks of each venerable urn. 

Shall our relicks second birth receive? 
Sleep we to wake, and only die to live? = Prior. 

Thy relicks, Rowe, to this fair shrine we trust, 
And sacred place by Dryden’s awful dust ; 
Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies, 

To which thy tomb shall guide enquiring eyes. 
Pope. 


3, That which is kept in memory of another, 
with a kind of religious veneration. 


And sweare it were a relike of a saint. 
Chaucer, Pard. Tale. 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, — religues, beads, — 
The sport of winds. Milton, P. L. 
This church is very rich in relicks; among the 
rest, they show a fragment of Thomas a Becket, 
as indeed there are very few treasuries of relicks in 
Italy, that have not a tooth or a bone of this saint. 
Addison on Italy. 
The pilgrim that journeys all day 
To visit some far-distant shrine, 
Tf he bear but a relick away, 
Is happy, nor heard to repine. 
Shenstone, Pastoral Ballad. 


Retickty. adv. [from relick.] In the 
manner of relicks. A word not used, 
nor elegantly formed. 


Dryden. 
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Thrifty wench scrapes kitchen stuff, 
And barreling the droppings and the snuff 
Of wasting candles, which in thirty year 
Relickly kept, perhaps buys wedding cheer. Donne. 


Re‘tict. n.s. [relicte, old Fr. relicta, Lat. ] 


‘A widow; a wife desolate by the death 
of her husband. 

If the fathers and husbands were of the house- 
hold of faith, then certainly their relicts and child- 
ren cannot be strangers in this household. 

: Sprat, Serm. 
Chaste relict / 
Honour’d on earth, and worthy of the love 


Of such a spouse, as now resides above. Garth. 


Revie's.t ns. (relief, Fr.] 
1. Alleviation of calamity ; 


mitigation of 

pain or sorrow : not often found in the 
lural. 
Charitable reliefs of the needy. 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Relig. (ed. 1605,)sign. P. 
Thoughts in my unquiet breast are risen, 


Tending to some relief of our extremes. 
Milton, P. L. 


9, That which frees from pain or sorrow. 


He found his designed present would bea relief, 
and then he thought it an impertinence to con~ 
sider what it would be called besides. 

Fell, Life of Hammond. 

So should we make our death a glad relic 
From future shame, Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

Nor dar’d I to presume, that press’d with grief, 
My flight should urge you to this dire relief ; 
Stay, stay your steps. Dryden, En. 


3, Dismission of a sentinel from his post. 


For this relief, much thanks ; *tis bitter cold, 
And I am sick at heart. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 


4. [Relevium, law Lat.] Legalremedy of 


wrongs. 


5. The prominence of a figure in stone or 


metal; the seeming prominence of a 
picture. 

The figures of many ancient coins rise up in a 
much more beautiful relief than those on the mo- 
dern ; the face sinking by degrees in the several 
declensions of the empire, till about Constantine’s 
time, it lies almost even with the surface of the 
medal, Addison on Medals. 

Not with such majesty, such bold relief, 

The form august of kings, or conquering chief, 
Fer swell’d on marble, as in verse have shin’d, 
In polish’d verse, the manners and the mind. Pope. 


6. The exposure of any thing, by the 


proximity of something different. 


7. [Relief, old Fr. Lacombe. V. Coutume 


de Normandie.] In the feudal law, a 
payment made to the lord by the tenant 
coming into possession of an estate, held 
under him. 

The fines on the succession to an estate, called 
in the feudal language reliefs, were not fixed to 
any certainty; and were therefore frequently made 
so excessive that they might rather be considered 
as redemptions, or new purchases, than acknow- 
ledgments of superiority and tenure. 

Burke, Abridg. of Engl. Hist. iii. 8. 


8. [Relief, old Fr. “ remnant of meat left 


at meals.” Cotgrave. | Broken meat. 
Obsolete. Huloet. 

Ete of the releef that they lefte. 
Lib. Fest. fol. 32. 


Reti’er.* n.s. [from rely.] One who 


laces reliance. 
My friends [are] no reliers on my fortune. 
Beaum. and Fl. Tam. Tamed. 


Revie’ vase. adj. [from relieve. ] Capa- 


ble of relief. 

Neither can they, as to reparation, hold plea 
of things, wherein the party is relievable by common 
law. Hale. 
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To RELIE'VE. v.a. [relevo, Lat. relever, 


Fr.] 


1. To ease pain or sorrow. 
9. To succour by assistance. 


From thy growing store, 
Now lend assistance, and relieve the poor ; 
A pittance of thy land will set him free. Dryden. 


3. To set a sentinel at rest, by placing 


another on his post. 
Honest soldier, who hath relieved you? 
— Bernardo has my place, give you good night. 
Shakspeare. 
Relieve the sentries that have watch’d all night. 
Dryden. 


4. To right by law. 
5. To recommend by the interposition of 


something dissimilar. 
As the great lamp of day, 

Through different regions, does his course pursue, | 
And leaves one world but to revive a new ; 
While, by a pleasing change, the queen of night 
Relieves his lustre with a milder light. Stepney. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will 
prove tiresome, the poet must not encumber his 
poem with too much business; but sometimes 
relieve the subject with a moral reflection. 

Addison on the Georgicks. 


6. To support ; to assist; to recommend 


to attention. 

Parallels, or like relations, alternately relieve 
each other; when neither will pass asunder, yet 
are they plausible together. Brown, Vulg. Err. , 


Revie’ver. n.s. [from relieve.] One that 


RELIE VO. ns. 


relieves. 
He is the protector of his weakness, and the 
reliever of his wants. Rogers, Serm. 


[Italian.] The pro- 
minence of a figure or picture. 

A convex mirrour makes the objects in the 
middle come out from the superficies: the painter 
must do so in respect of the lights and shadows of 
his figures, to give them more relievo and more 
strength. Dryden, Dufresnoye 


To Retvcut, v.a. [re and light.] To 


light anew. 
His power can heal me, and relight my eye. 
Pape. 


RELIGION} 2. s. [religion, Fr. religto, 


Lat. | 


1. Virtue, as founded upon reverence of 


L 


God, and expectation of future rewards 
and punishments. 
He that is void of fear, may soon be just, 
And no religion binds men to be traitors. : 
B. Jonson« 
One spake much of right and wrong, 
Of justice, of religion, truth, and peace, : 
And judgement from above. Milton, P. L 
By religion, I mean that general habit of rever- 
ence towards the divine nature, whereby we are 
enabled and inclined to worship and serve God 
after such a manner as we conceive most agree- 
able to his will, so as to procure his fayour and 
blessing. Wilkins. 
If we consider it as directed against God, it isa 
breach of religion; if as to men, it is an offence 
against morality. South. 
By her inform’d, we best religion learn, 
Its glorious object by her aid discern. Blackmore. 
Religion or virtue, in a large sense, includes | 
duty to God and our neighbour ; but in a proper 
sense, virtue signifies duty towards men, and reli- 
gion duty to God. Watts. 
I never once in my life considered, whether I 
was living as the laws of religion direct, or whether 
my way of life was such, as would procure me the 
mercy of God at this hour. Law. 


g. A system of divine faith and worship 


as opposite to others. 
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The christian religion, rightly understood, is the 
deepest and choicest piece of philosophy thatis. 

More. 

The doctrine of the gospel proposes to men such 

» glorious rewards and such terrible punishments as 

‘no religion ever did, and gives us far greater assur- 

ance of their reality and certainty than ever the 

~ world had. Tillotson. 

3, Religious rites: in the plural. 
The Britons were taken up with religions, more 
than feats of arms, Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 3. 


Gay religions full of pomp and gold. 

Milton, P. L. 
Re.rcionary.* adj. [from religion.| 
Relating to religion; pious. 

His [bishop Sanderson’s] religionary profes- 
sions in his last will and testament, contain some- 
what like prophetical matter in his mentioning his 
belief of the happy future state of our church in a 
conditional manner. Bp. Barlow, Rem, p. 638. 

Retrcionist.f x. s. [from religzon.] A 
bigot to any religious persuasion. 

The boldest religionists, and mock-prophets, are 
very full of heat and spirits ; and have their imagin- 
ation too often infected with the fumes of those 
lower parts, the full sense and pleasure whereof 
they prefer before all the subtile delights of reason 
and generous contemplation, 

More, Conj. Cabb. (1653,) p. 231. 

The lawfulness of taking oaths may be revealed 
to the quakers, who then will stand upon as good 

* a foot for preferment as any other subject; under 
such a motley administration, what pullings and 
hawlings, what a zeal and bias there will be in 
each religionist to advance his own tribe, and de- 
press the others ! Swift. 


RELI/GIOUS.} adj. [religios, old French; 
religieux, modern ; religtosus, Lat.] 

1. Pious; disposed to the duties of reli- 
gion. 

It is a matter of sound consequence, that all 
duties are by so much the better performed, by 
how much the men are more religious, from whose 
habilities the same proceed. Hooker. 

When holy and devout religious christians 
Are at their beads, ’tis hard to draw them from 

thence ; 
So sweet is zealous contemplation ! 
‘ Their lives 
Religious titled them the sons of God. 
Milton, P. L. 


Shakspeare. 


2. Teaching religion. 
t He God doth late and early pray, 
. More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 
' And entertains the harmless day 
_ With a religious book or friend. Wotton. 
3. Among the Romanists, bound by the 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence. 
Certain fryars and religious men were moved 
~ with some zeal, to draw the people to the christian 
- faith. Abbot. 
pe France has vast numbers of ecclesiasticks, secu- 
lar and religious. Addison, State of the War. 
4, Exact ; strict. 
5. Appropriated to strict observance of 
holy duties. 
Her family has the same regulation as a religious 
_ house, and all its orders tend to the support of a 
_ constant regular devotion. Law. 
| Rerilcious.* n.s. One, among the Ro- 
| ‘manists, bound by vows. 
What the Protestants call a fanatick, is in the 
* Roman church a.religious of such an order, 
i Addison. 
Retreiousty. adv. [from religzous. | 
Nei Piously ; with obedience to the dictates 
- of religion, 


REL 


« 


For, who will have his work his wished end to | 


win, 

Let him with hearty pray’r religiously begin. 
Drayton. 

2. According to the rites of religion. 
These are their brethren, whom you Goths be- 

hold 

Alive and dead, and for their brethren slain 

Religiously they ask a sacrifice. Titus Andronicus. 
3. Reverently ; with veneration. 

Dost thou in all thy addresses to him, come into 
his presence with reverence, kneeling and religi- 
ously bowing thyself before him ? 

Duppa, Rules to Devotion. 
4. Exactly ; with strict observance. 
~The privileges, justly due to the members of the 
two houses and their attendants, are religiously to 
be maintained. Bacon. 
Retracrousness.— 2. s. [from religious.) 
The quality or state of being religious. 

As for princes and great persons, it is a rare 
thing, and surely an happy, wheresoever it falleth 
out of them, that any of them hath any extraor- 
dinary store of religiousness of any sort. 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Rel. (ed. 1605,) P. 4. 

I have always looked upon this disputative 
religiousness, as no better than a new-fashioned 
knight-errantry. Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. I 

To RELINQUISH. v. a. [relinquo, 
Lat.] 
1. To forsake; to abandon; to leave; to 


desert. 
The habitation there was utterly relinquished. 
Abbot. 


The English colonies grew poor and weak, 


though the English lords grew rich and mighty 5. 


for they placed Irish tenants upon the lands redin- 
quished by the English. Davies. 

2. To quit; to release; to give up. 

The ground of God’s sole property in any thing 
is, the return of it made by man to God; by 
which act he relinguishes and delivers back to God 
all his right to the use of that thing, which before 
had been freely’ granted him by God. South, Serm. 

3. To forbear; to depart from. 

In case it may be proved, that amongst the 
number of rites and orders common unto both, 
there are particulars, the use whereof is utterly 
unlawful, in regard of some special bad and 
noisome quality ; there is no doubt but we ought 
to relinquish such rites and orders, what freedom 
soever we have toretain the other still. | Hooker. 

ReLrnquisHer.* x. s. [from relinquish] 
One who relinquishes. Sherwood. 

REtINQUISHMENT. 2. s. [from relinguish.] 
The act of forsaking. 

Government or ceremonies, or whatsoever it be, 
which is popish, away with it: this is the thing 
they require in us, the utter relinguishment of all 
things popish. Hooker. 

That natural tenderness of conscience, which 
must first create in the soul a sense of sin, and 
from thence produce a sorrow for it, and at length 
cause a relinguishment of it, is took away by a 
customary repeated course of sinning. South. 

Re Liquary.* x. s. [reliquaire, Fr.] A 
casket in which relicks are kept. 

I stopped at St. Denis, saw all the beautiful 
monuments of the kings of France ; — rubies and 
emeralds, as big as small eggs; crucifixes and 
vows, crowns and religuaries, of inestimable value. 

Gray, Lett. to West, (1739.) 

RE'LISH. x. s. [from relecher, Fr. to lick 
again. Minsheu, and Skinner. ] 

1. Taste; the effect of any thing on the 
palate: it is commonly used of a pleas- 
ing taste. 

- Under sharp, sweet and sour, are abundance of 
immediate peculiar relishes or tastes, whichexpe- 


rienced palates can easily discern. 
Boyle on Colours, 
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These two bodies, whose vapours are so pun- 
gent, spring from saltpetre, which betrays upon the 
tongue no heat nor corrosiveness, but coldness 
mixed with a somewhat languid relish retaining 
to bitterness, Boyle. 

Much pleasure we have lost, while we abstain’d 
From this delightful fruit, nor known till now 
True relish, tasting. Milton, P. L. 

Could we suppose their relishes as different there 
as here, yet the manna in heayen suits every palate. 

Locke. 

Sweet, bitter, sour, harsh, and salt are all the 
epithets we have to denominate that numberless 
variety of relishes to be found distinct in the 
different parts of the same plant. Locke. 

2. Taste; small quantity just percepti- 
ble. 
The king-becoming graces ; 
As justice, verity, temp’rance, stableness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
I have no relish of them. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
3, Liking; delight in any thing. 

We have such a relish for faction, as to have 
lost that of wit. Addison, Freeholder. 

Good men after death are distributed among 
these several islands with pleasures of different 
kinds, suitable to the relishes and perfections of 
those settled in them. Addison, Spect. 

4, Sense; power of perceiving excel- 
lence; taste. Addison uses it both 
with of and for before the thing. 

A man, who has any relish for fine writing, dis- 
covers new beauties, or receives stronger impres- 
sions from the masterly strokes of a great author 
every time he peruses him. Addisone 

Some hidden seeds of goodness and knowledge 
give him a relish of such reflections, as improve the 
mind, and make the heart better. Addison, Spect. 

The pleasure of the proprietor, to whom things 
become familiar, depends, in a great measure, 
upon the relish of the spectator. Seed, Serm. 

5. Delight given by any thing ; the power 
by which pleasure is given. 

Expectation whirls me round ; 

The imaginary relish is so sweet, 
That it enchants my sense. Shaks. Tr. and Cress. 
When liberty is gone, 
Life grows insipid, and has lost its relish. 
Addison, Cato. 
G6. Cast; manner. 
It preserves some relish of old writing. 


To Re'visu.{ v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To give a taste to any thing. 
On smoaking lard they dine ; 
A sayoury bit that serv’d to relish wine. Dryden. 


To taste; to have a liking. 
I love the people ; 
Though it do well, I do not relish well 
Their loud applause. Shakspeare. 
How will dissenting brethren relish it? 
What will malignants say ? Hudibras. 
Men of nice palates would not relish Aristotle, 
as drest up by the schoolmen. 
Baker, Refl. on Learning. 
He knows how to prize his advantages, and relish 
the honours which he enjoys. Atterbury- 
You are to nourish your spirit with pious read- 
ings, and holy meditations, with watchings, fast- 
ings, and prayers, that you may taste, and relish, 
and desire that eternal state, which is to begin when 
this life ends. Law. 
3. To taste of; to give the cast or man- 
ner of. 
Tis order’d well, and relisheth the soldier. 
Beaum. and Fl. Beggar’s Bushe 
To Re‘LisH. v.72. 
1. To have a pleasing taste. , 
The ivory feet of tables were carved into the 
shape of lions, without which, their greatest dain- 


ties would not relish to their palates. 
Hakewill on Providence. 


Pope. 
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2. To give pleasure. 
Had I been the finder-out of this secret, it would , 
not have relished among my other discredits. 
Shakspeare, Wint, Tale. 
3. To have a flavour. 


A theory, which how much soever it may relish 
of wit and invention, hath no foundation in nature. 
Woodward, 
Re‘LisHaBe. adj. [from relish.] Gust- 
able ; having a taste. 
To Rerrve.f v.n. [re and live.] ‘To re- 
vive; to live anew. 

In March the sunne renueth his finished course, 
and the seasonable spring refresheth the earth ; 
and the pleasaunce thereof, being buried in the 
sadnesse of the dead winter now worne away, 
reliveth. Argum. to Spenser's Shepherds Calendar. 

Will you deliver 
How this dead queen relives ? Shaks. Pericles. 
To Rett ve.* v.a. To bring back to life ; 
to revive. Not in use, nor proper; 
though Spenser has often thus em- 
ployed it. 

Which whenas Una saw, through every vaine 

The crudled cold ran to her well of life, 
As in a swowne ; but, soone reliv’d againe, 
Out of bis hand she snatcht the cursed knife. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
To Reto’ve. v.a. [re and love.] To love 
in return. Not used. 

To own for him so familiar and levelling an 
affection as love, much more to expect to be 
reloved by him, were not the least saucy presump- 
tion man could be guilty of, did not his own com- 
mandments make it a duty. Boyle. 

Retvcent.} adj. [relucens, Lat. ] 
1. Shining; eminent. 

That college wherein piety and beneticence 
were relucent in despite of jealousies, 

Hacket’s Life of Abp. Williams, (1693,) p.46, 

2, Transparent; pellucid. 

In brighter mazes, the re/wcent stream 

Plays o’er the mead. Thomson, Summer. 


To RELUCT.7 v. 2. [relucter, old Fr. 
reluctor, Lat.| To struggle against. 
He was by nature passionate, but more apt 
to reluct at the excesses of it. 
Walton, Life of Donne. 
We, with studied mixtures, force our relucting 
appetites, and with all the spells of epicurism, con- 
jure them up, that we may lay them again. 
RELUCTANCE. 


Decay of Chr. Piety, 
n. s. [reluctor, Lat.] Un- 
LELUCTANCY. § willingness; repugnance; 
struggle in opposition: with fo or against. 
It savours 
Reluctance against God, and his just yoke 

Laid on our necks, Milton, P. L, 

Bear witness, heay’n, with what reluctancy 
Her hapless innocence I doom to die, Dryden. 
ZEneas, when forced in his own defence to kill 
Lausus, the poet shows compassionate, and tem- 
pering the severity of his looks with a relyctance 
to the action ; he has pity on his beauty and his 
youth ; and is loth to destroy such a masterpiece 
of nature. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
A little more weight, added to the lower of the 
marbles, is able to surmount their reluctancy to 
separation, notwithstanding the supposed danger 
of thereby introducing a vacuum, Boyle. 
How few would be at the pains of acquiring 
such an habit, and of conquering all the relucian- 
cies and difficulties that lay in the way towards 
virtue ! Alterbury. 
Many hard stages of discipline must he pass 
through, before he can subdue the reluctancies of 
his corruption. Rogers. 
With great reluctancy man is persuaded to ac- 
knowledge this necessity. Rogers. 

Rewv‘crant.} adj. [reluctans, Lat. | 


1. Struggling against; resisting with vio- 


REL 


lence. Dr. Johnson has overpassed this 


distinction, 
Clouds began 
To darken all the hill, and smoke to roll 
In dusky wreaths, reluctant flames. Milton, P.L. 
Down he fell 
A monstrous serpent on his belly prone, 
Reluctant, but in vain ; a greater power 
Now rul’d him, punish’d in the shape he sinn’d. 
Milton, P. 1. 
2. Unwilling; acting with slight repug- 
nance ; coy. 
And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 
Milton, P. L. 
Some refuge in the muse’s art I found ; 
Reluctant now I touch’d the trembling string, 


Bereft of him who taught me how to sing. 
Tickell. 


Retucrantiy.* adv. [from reluctant. ] 
With resistance ; with unwillingness. 


To Reiv crate. v.n. [reluctor, Lat.] To 
resist ; to struggle against. 

Tn violation of God’s patrimony, the first sacri- 
lege is looked on with some horrour, and men 
devise colours to delude their reluctating con- 
sciences; but when they have once made the 
breach, their scrupulosity soon retires. 

Decay of Chr. Piety. 
Retucra‘rion.f n.s. [reluctor, Lat.] Re- 
pugnance ; resistance ; unwillingness. 

The king prevailed with the prince, though not 
without some reluciation. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Adam’s sin, or the curse upon it, did not de- 
prive him of his rule, but left the creatures to 
a rebellion or reluctation. Bacon. 

Some sour faces made in our reluctation. 

Bp. Hull, Contempl. B. 4. 

He had a reluctation, a deprecation of death, in 
the approaches thereof. Donne, Dev. p- 280. 

These tender reluctations that should become 
your sex. Beaum. and Fl. Sea-Voyage. 

He left his friends at Lincoln’s Inn, and they 
him, with many reluctations. 

Walton, Life of Donne. 

To Reiu'Me.f »v. a. [rallumer, Fr. Our 

word relume is the reading of the folio 

edition of Shakspeare: relwmine, that of 

one of the quartos.] To light anew ; 
to rekindle. 


I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light relume. Shakspeare, Othello, 
Relume her ancient light, nor kindle new. 
Pope. 
Aratus, who awhile relwm’d the soul 
Of fondly lingering liberty in Greece, 
Thomson, Winter. 


To Retvu'MINE. v. a. To light anew. See 
To RELUME. 


To RELY’. v. n. [re and lye.] To Jean 
upon with confidence ; to put trust in ; 
to rest upon; to depend upon: with on. 

Go, in thy native innocence ; rely 
On what thou hast of virtue; summon all! 
For God tow’rds thee hath done his part; do 
thine ! Milton, P.L. 
Egypt does not on the clouds rely, 
But to the Nile owes more than to the sky. 
= Waller. 
Thus Solon to Pisistratus reply’d, 
Demanded, on what succour he rely’d, 
When with so few he boldly did engage ? 
He said, he took his courage from his age. 
Denham. 
Though reason is not to be relied upon, as uni- 
versally sufficient to direct us what to do; yet 
it is generally to be relied upon and obeyed, 
where it tells us what we are not to do. ith. 
Fear relies upon a natural Jove of ourselves, and 
is complicated with a necessary desire of our own 
preservation, : Tillotson. 


South 
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Such variety of arguments only distract the un- 
derstanding that relies on them. Locke. 
The pope was become a party in the cause, and 
could not be relied upon for a decision. Atterbury 
Do we find so much religion in the age, as 
to rely on the genera! practice for the measures 
of our duty ? Rogers. 
No prince can eyer rely on the fidelity of that 
man, who is a rebel to his Creator. Rogers- 


To REMAIN. v.n. [remainer, remaigner, 


old French ; remaneo, Lat. } 


1. To be left out of a greater quantity or 
number. 
That that remains, shall be buried in death. 
Job, xxvii. 15. 
Bake that which ye will bake to-day ; and that 
which remaineth over, lay up until the morning, 
Ex. xvi. 28. 
2. To continue; to endure; to be left in 
a particular state. 
He for the time remain’d stupidly good. 
Milton, P. L. 
I was increased more than all that were before 
me, also my wisdom remained with me. 
Ecclus. ii. 9. 
8. To be left after any event. 


Childless thou art, childless remain. 
Milton, P.L. 
In the families of the world, there remains not 
to one above another the least pretence to inherit- 
ance, Locke. 
4. Not to be lost. 

Now somewhat sing, whose endless souvenance 

Among the shepherds may for aye remain. 
Spenser. 
If what you have heard, shall remain in you, ye 
shall continue in the Son. 1 Jo. ti. 24. 


5. To be left as not comprised. 

That a father may have some power over his 
children, is easily granted; but that an elder 
brother has so over his brethren, remains to be 
proved. Locke. 


6. To continue in a place. 


To Remarn. v.a. To await ; to be left to. 
Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 
Of craft coloured with simplicity ; 
And such end, pardie, does all them remain 
That of such falsers friendship shall be fain. 
Spenser. 
With oaken staff 
T’ll raise such outcries on thy clatter’d iron, 
Which long shall not withhold me from thy head, 
That in a little time, while breath remains thee, 
Thou oft shalt wish thyself at Gath to boast, 
But never shalt see Gath, Milton, S.A. 
If thence he *scape, — what remains him less 
Than unknown dangers ? Milton, P.L. 
The easier conquest now 
Remains thee, aided by this host of friends, 
Back on thy foes more glorious to return, 
2 Milton, P. L. 
ae old French, “ le 
rplus,” Roquefort; from 


REMAUN.} 2. S. 
restant, le su 
the verb. ] 


1. Relick; that which is left. 
I know your master’s pleasure, and he mine; 
All the remain, is welcome.  Shakspeare, Cymb. 
Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 

I grieve with the old, for so many additional 
inconveniencies, more than their small remain of 
life seemed destined to undergo. Pope. 
Among the remains of old Rome, the grandeur 
of the commonwealth shews itself chiefly in works 
that were cither necessary or conyenient. 5 
Addison on Italy. 

The only poor remain of people that can dis- 
pense the word profitably. ef 
Echard, Obs. Ans. to Cont. of Cl. p. 106. 

At Bury in Suffolk is a very complete remain 


of a Jewish synagogue, Warton. 
1 
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£ That single monument and sovereign record, 
[monumentum Ancyranum,] by some esteemed 
the most precious remain of all antiquity. 
' Bp. Burgess. 
9. The body left by the soul. 

But fowls obscene dismember’d his remains, 
And dogs had torn him, Pope, Odyss. 

Oh would’st thou sing what heroes Windsor 

bore, 
Or raise old warriors, whose ador’d remains, 
In weeping vaults, her hallow’d earth contains. 
Pope. 
3, Abode; habitation. Not in use. 

A most miraculous work in this good king, 
Which, often since my here remain in England, 
T’ve seen him do. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Remarnper. adj. [from remain.} Re- 
maining ; refuse; left. 
His brain 
Is as dry as the remainder bisket 
After a voyage. Shakspeare, As you like it. 

We turn not back the silks upon the merchant, 

When we have spoil’d them; nor the remainder 

viands 

We do not throw in unrespective place, 
* Because we now are full. Shaks. Tr. and Cress. 
REMAINDER. 7. S. 
1. What is left; remnant; relicks. 

‘ The gods protect you, 

And bless the good remainders of the court ! 

Shakspeare. 

Tt may well employ the remainder of their lives 
to perform it to purpose, I mean, the work of evan- 
gelical obedience. Hammond. 

Mahomet’s crescent by our feuds increast, 
Blasted the learn’d remainders of the East. 

Denham. 
Could bare ingratitude have made any one so 
diabolical, had not cruelty came in as a second 
to its assistance, and cleared the villain’s breast of 
all remainders of humanity ? South. 
There are two restraints which God hath put 
upon human nature, shame and fear; shame is 
the weaker, and hath place only in those in whom 
“there are some remainders of virtue. Tillotson. 
What madness moves you, matrons, to destroy 
The last remainders of unhappy Troy? Dryden. 
If he, to whom ‘ten talents were committed, 
has squandered away five, he is concerned to make 
a double improvement of the remainder. Rogers. 

If these decoctions be repeated til] the water 
comes off clear, the remainder yields no salt. 
Arbuthnot. 

Of six millions raised every year for the service 
of the publick, one third is intercepted through 
the several subordinations of artful men in office, 
before the remainder is applied to the proper use. 

Swift. 
2, The body when the soul is departed ; 
"remains. 
Shew us 
The poor remainder of Andronicus. 
_ Titus Andronicus. 
3. [In law.] An estate, limited in lands, 
"tenements, or rénts, tose enjoyed after 
the expiration ef another particular 
estate, Cowel. 
___ A fine is levied to grant a reversion or remain- 
der, expectant upon a lease that yieldeth no rent. 
Bacon. 
To Rema’xr. v.a. [re and make.] To 
_make anew. 
___ That, which she owns above her, must perfectly 
remuke us after the image of our Maker. 
Glanville, Apology. 
To Rema’nv.} v. a. [remander, French, 
Cotgrave; ve and mando, Latin.] To 
- send back ; to call back. 
_ The better sort quitted their freeholds and fled 
into England, and never returned, though many 
laws were made to remand them back. 
Y s Davies on Ireland. 
VOL, III. 
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> 
Philoxenus, for despising some dull poetry of 
Dionysius, was condemned to dig in the quarries ; 
from whence being remanded, at his return Dio- 
nysius produced some other of his verses, which as 
soon as Philoxenus had read, he made no reply, 
but, calling to the waiters, said, Carry me again to 
the quarries, Gov. of the Tongue. 
RE MANENT. x. s. [remanens, Lat. reman- 
ant, old Fr. It is now contracted to 
remnant.| The part remaining. 
Her majesty bought of his executrix the rema- 
nent of the last term of three years. Bacon. 
ReMANENT.* adj. [remanens, Lat.] Re- 
maining; continuing. 
There is a remanent felicity in the very memory 
of those spiritual delights. 
Bp. Taylor, Polem. Disc. 
REMA/RE. 2. s. [remarque, Fr.] Ob- 
servation ; note; notice taken. 
He cannot distinguish difficult and noble specu- 
lations from trifling and vulgar remarks. 
Collier on Pride. 
To REMA’RK. v. a. [remargquer, Fr.] 


1. To note; to observe. 

It is easy to observe what has been remarked, 
that the names of simple ideas are the least liable 
to mistakes. Locke. 

2. To distinguish ; to point out; to mark. 
Not in use. 
The prisoner Samson here I seek. 
— His manacles remark him, there he sits. 
Milton, S.A. 
ReMA‘RKABLE. adj. [remarquable, Fr.] 
Observable ; worthy of note. 

So did Orpheus plainly teach, that the world 
had beginning in time, from the will of the most 
high God, whose remarkable words are thus con- 
verted. Ralegh. 

°Tis remarkable, that they 
Talk most, who have the least to say. Prior. 

What we obtain by conversation soon vanishes, 
unless we note down what remarkables we have 
found. Watts. 

REMA’RKABLENESS. 7.8. [from remark- 
able.] Observableness ; worthiness of 
observation. 

They signify the remarkableness of this punish- 
ment of the Jews, as signal revenge from the cru- 
cified Christ. Hammond. 

REMARKABLY. adv. [from remarkable. ] 
Observably ; in a manner worthy of ob- 
servation. 

Chiefly assur’d, 
Remarkably so late, of thy so true, 
So faithful love. Milton, P. L. 

Such parts of these writings, as may be remark- 
ably stupid, should become subjects of an occa-~ 
sional criticism. Watts. 

Rema‘RKER. 2.5. [remarqueur, Fr.] Ob- 
server; one that remarks. 

If the remarker would but once try to outshine 
the author by writing a better book on the same 
subject, he would soon be convinced of his own 
insufficiency. Watts. 

To Rema’Rry.* v. a. [re and marry.] To 
marry again; to marry a second time. 

Hoping that when divine goodnesse shall restore 
our land to her former peace and tranquillity, and 
when the king shall be remarried to the state, (to 
which there is a probable and promising forward- 
nesse, if our sinns in this land forbid not the 
banes,) al things will be setled and modeled in an 
excellent method and politique uniformity. 

Standard of Equality, sect. 9. 

That queen being remarried shortly after to the 
duke of Suffolk, and returning into England, 
Anna Bullen was left in France. 

Tindal, Rapin’s Hist. of Eng. 


To ReMBLE.* v. a. [perhaps from pyman, 


REM 


Sax.] To move or remove. 
shire. Grose. 

REMEDIABLE.} adj. [from remedy.] Ca- 
pable of remedy. 

Not remediable by courts of equity. 

Bacon to the King on Sutton’s Estate. 
REMEDIAL.* adj. [from remedy.] Afford- 
ing remedy. 

Every good political institution must have a 
preventive operation as well as a remedial. 

Burke, Thoughts onthe Disc, (1770.) 
Remepiate. adj. [from remedy. Medi- 
cinal; affording a remedy. Not in use. 

All you, unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s distress. Shaks. K. Lear. 

RE™MEDILESS.} adj. [from remedy. “On 
the authorities of Spenser and Milton 
Dr. Johnson has placed the accent on the 
second syllable, remédiless : but it is irre- 
gular; for every monosyllabic termi- 
nation, added toa word accented on the 
antepenult, throws the accent to the 
fourth syllable from the end.” Nares, 
Elem. of Orthoepy, pp. 187. 360.] Not 
admitting remedy; irreparable; cure- 
less ; incurable. 

Sad Aisculapius 
Imprison’d was in chains remediless. Spenser. 

The war, grounded upon this general remediless 
necessity, may be termed the general, the remedi- 
less, or the necessary war. Ralegh, Ess. 

We, by rightful doom remediless, 

Were lost in death, till he, that dwelt above 
High-thron’d in secret bliss, for us frail dust 
Emptied his glory. Milton, Ode. 

Flatter him it may, as those are good at flatter- 
ing, who are good for nothing else; but in the 
mean time, the poor man is left under a remediless 
delusion. South. 

Remr’DILessness. 7.8. [from remediless. | 
Incurableness. 

REMEDY. x. s. [remedium, Lat. remede, 
Fr.] 

1. A medicine by which any illness is 
cured. 

The difference between poisons and remedies is 
easily known by their effects ; and common reason 
soon distinguishes between virtue and vice. Swift. 

2. Cure of any uneasiness. 

Here hope began to dawn ; resoly’d to try, 

She fix’d on this her utmost remedy. Dryden: 

O how short my interval of woe! 

Our griefs how swift, our remedies how slow! Prio. 
3. That which counteracts any evil: with 
to, for, or against ; for is most used. 
What may be remedy or cure 
To evils, which our own disdeeds have wrought. 

Milton, P. L. 

Civil government is the proper remedy for the 
inconveniencies of the state of nature. Locke. 

Attempts have been made for some remedy 
against this evil. Swift. 

4. Reparation; means of repairing any 
hurt. 


Lincoln-. 


Things, without all remedy, 
Should be without regard. Shaks. Macbeth. 
In the death of a man there is no remedy, 
Wisd. ii. 1, 
To ReMepy. v.a. [remedier, Fr. ] 


1. To cure; to heal. 

Sorry we are, that any good and godly mind 
should be grieved with that which is done ; but to 
remedy their grief, lieth not so much in us as in 
themselves. ot Hooker. 

2. To repair or remove mischief. 


To REME/MBER. v. a. [remembrer, old” 


Fr. remembrare, Ital. | 
ss 


REM 


1. To bear in mind any thing; not to for- 
get. 
Remember not against us former iniquities. 
Ps, \xxix. 8. 
Remember thee ! 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a place 
In this distracted brain. Remember thee! Shaks. 
2. To recollect ; to call to mind. 
He having once seen and remembered me, even 
from the beginning began to be in the rierward. 
Sidney. 
We are said to remember any thing, when the 
idea of it arises in the mind with a consciousness 
that we have had this idea before. 
Watts on the Mind. 
3. To keep in mind; to have present to 
the attention. 
Remember what I warn thee, shun to taste ; 
And shun the bitter consequence. Milton, P. L. 
This is to be remembered, that it is not possible 
now to keep a young gentleman from vice by a 
total ignorance of it; unless you will all his life 
mew him up. Locke. 


4. To bear in mind, with intent of reward 
_ or punishment: 


Cry unto God ; for you shall be remembered of 


him. Barrow. 
He brings them back, 
Remembering mercy and his covenant sworn. 
Milton, P. L. 
5, To mention; not to omit. 

A citation ought to be certain, im respect of the 
person cited; for, if such certainty be therein 
omitted, such, citation is invalid, as. in many cases 
hereafter to be remembered. Ayliffe. 

6. To put in mind; to force to recollect ; 
to remind. 

His hand and leg commanding without threat- 
ning, and rather remembering than. chastising. 

Sidney. 

Joy, being altogether wanting, 

It doth remember me the more of sorrow. Shaks. 

It grieves my heart to be remember’d thus 
By any one, of one so glorious. Chapman, 

These petitions, and the answer of the com- 
mon council of London, were ample materials for 
a conference with the lords, who might be thereby 
remembered of their duty. Clarendon. 

I would only remember them in love and pre- 
vention, with the doctrine of the Jews, and the 
example of the Grecians. Holyday. 


7. To preserve from being forgotten. 

Tet; them haye their wages duly paid, 
And something over, to remember me. 
REMEMBERER. 7. 5. 

One who remembers. 

A brave master to servants, and'a rememberer 


of the least good. office; for his flock he trans- 
planted. most of them into plentiful soils. Wotton. 
REMEMBRANCE.T 7.8. [remembrance, old 
‘Fr.] 
1, Retention in memory; memory. 
Though Cloten then but young, time has. not 
wore him 
From my remembrance. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
Had memory been lost with innocence, 
We had not known the sentence nor th’ offence ; 
»Twas his chief punishment. to keep in store 
The sad. remembrance what he was before. 
Denham. 
Sharp remembrance on the English part, 
And shame of being match’d by such a foe, 
Rouse conscious virtue up in every heart. 
; Dryden. 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear, 
To.me thou ow’st, to me the vital air, 
Pope, Odyss 


2.. Recollection ; revival of any idea; re- 
miniscence. 


Shaksp. 
[from remember. ] 
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I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
I fell ; how glorious once above thy sphere. 
Milton, P.L. 
Remembrance is when the same idea recurs, 
without the operation of the like object on the ex- 
ternal sensory. Locke. 
3. Honourable memory. Out of use. 
Rosemary and rue keep 

Seeming and savour all the winter long ; 

Grace and remembrance be unto you both. Shaks. 
4. Transmission of a fact from one to an- 

other. 

Titan, 

Among the heavens, th’ immortal fact display’d, 

Lest the remembrance of his grief should fail, 

And in the constellations wrote his tale. Addison. 
5. Account preserved. 

Those proceedings and remembrances are in the 
Tower, beginning with the twenticth year of Ed- 
ward f. Hale. 

6. Memorial. 

But in remembrance of so brave a deed, 

A tomb and funeral honours I decreed, Dryden. 
7. A token by which any one is kept in 
the memory. 

I have remembrances of yours, 

That I have long’d to redeliver.  Shaks. Hamlet. 

Keep this remembrance for thy Julia’s sake. 

Shakspeare. 
8. Notice of something absent. 

Let your remembrance still apply to Banquo ; 

Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue. 
Shakspeare. 
9. Power of remembering. 

Thee I have heard relating what was done, 

Ere my remembrance. Milton, P. L. 
10. Admonition. 

You did commit me: 

For which, I do commit into your hand 

The unstained sword that you have us’d to bear ; 

With this remembrance, — That you use the same 

With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit, 

As you have done ’gainst me. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. II. 

11. Memorandum; a note to help me- 

mory. 

Let the understanding reader take with him but 
three or four short remembrances. : —the memo- 
randums I would commend to him are these. 

Chillingworth, Rel. of Protest. ch. 5. § 29. 
REMEMBRANCER. x. Ss. [from remem- 
brance. | 
1. One that reminds; one that puts in 
mind. 
A sly knave, the agent for his master, 
And the remembrancer of her, to hold 
The hand fast to her lord. Shaks. Cymbeline. 

God is present in the consciences of good and 
bad ; he is there a remembrancer to call our ac- 
tions to mind, and a witness to bring them to 
judgement. Bp. Taylor. 

Would I were in my grave ; 
For, living here, you’re but my curs’d remem- 
brancers : 
I once was happy. Otway, Venice Preserved. 
2. An officer of the exchequer. 

All are digested into books, and sent to the 
remembrancer of the exchequer, that he make pro- 
cesses upon them. Bacon. 


To REME’MORATE.* v. a. [rememo- 
ratus, Lat.] To call to remembrance ; 
to remember. 

Let our knowledge come how it will, either by 
learning anew, or recording what the soul knew 
before; she having need, howsoever it be, of the 
ministery of the senses; and seeing it’ is almost 
necessary to pass through the same means from 
not knowing to knowledge ; ‘we shall ever find the 
like difficulties, whether we rememorate or learne 
anew. Bryskett, Disc. of Civil Life, (1606,) p.128. 
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ReMEMORA TION.* x. s. [rememoratio, Lat] 
Remembrance. 

Helps of memory, of affection, of rememoration. 

Mountagu, App. to Cas. (1625,) p. 255. 

How apt we are to forget those duties, where- 
with we are only encharged in common, without 
the design of a particular rememoration. 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 298. 
To Reme’rcy. v. a. [remercier, Fr.] T¢ 
thank. Obsolete. 

Off’ring his service and his dearest life 
For her defence, against that carle to fight ; — 
She him remercied, as the patron of her life. 

Spenser. 
To REMIGRATE. v.n. [remigro, Lat.] 
To remove back again. 

Some other ways he proposes to divest some 
bodies of their borrowed shapes, and make them 
remigrate to their first simplicity. Boyle. 

RemicrRA TION. n.5. [from remigrate.] Re- 
moval back again. 

The Scots, transplanted hither, became ac- 
quainted with our customs, which, by occasional 
remigrations, became diffused in Scotland. Hale, ~ 


To REMIND. ». a. [ve and mind.] To 
put in mind; to force to remember. 
When age itself, which will not be defied, shall 
begin to arrest, seize, and remind us of our mor- 
tality by pains and dulness of senses; yet then 
the pleasure of the mind shall be in its full vigour. 
South, Serm. 
The brazen figure of the consul, with the ring 
on his finger, reminded me of Juvenal’s majoris 
pondera gemme. Addison on Italy. 
Remi’nver.* n. s. [from remind.] One 
who reminds; anadmonisher. Johnson 
in V. PRomMpeTreER. 


REMINI'SCENCE.F ) 2. s. (reminiscence, 
REMINI'SCENCY. Fr. Cotgrave ; 
reminiscens, Lat.] Recollection; re- 
covery of ideas. 
I cast about for all circumstances that may re- 
vive my memory or reminiscence. 
Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
They have much troubled themselves and con- 
founded others, in finding out another receptacle 
of the intelligible species, which they call remi- 
niscency or recordation. Smith on Old Age, p. 46, 
For the other part of memory, called reminis- 
cence, which is the retrieving of a thing at present 
forgot, or but confusedly remembered, by setting 
the mind to ransack every little cell of the brain ; 
while it is thus busied, how accidentally does the 
thing sought for offer itself to the mind! South. 
REMINISCE NTIAL. adj. [from reminis- 
cence.| Relating to reminiscence. 
Would truth dispense, we could be content with 
Plato, that knowledge were but remembrance, 
that intellectual acquisition were but reminiscential 
evocation. Brown. 


REMISS. adj. [remis, Fr. remissus, Lat.]. 
1. Not vigorous; slack. 

The water deserts the corpuscles, unless it flow 
with a precipitate motion ; for then it hurries them 
out along with it, till its motion becomes more 
languid and remiss. Woodward. 

2. Not careful; slothful. 

Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me weep, > 

That thus we die, while remiss traitors sleep. 
Shakspeare. 

If when by God’s grace we have conquered the 
first difficulties of religion, we grow careless and 
remiss, and neglect our guard, God’s spirit will 
not always strive with us. Tillotson. 

Your: candour in’ pardoning my errors, may 
make me more remiss in correcting them. Dryden+ 

3. Not intense. 

These nervous, bold, those languid and remiss ; 

Here cold salutes, but there a lover’s kiss. q 
Roscommone 
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Remy ssipie.f adj. [remissible, Fr.) That 
may be forgiven or remitted. 
Punishments remissible or expiable. 

Feltham, Res. ii. 9. 

Remrssion.} 2..s.[remission, Fr. remissio, 


Lat.] ; 
1. Abatement ; relaxation ; moderation. 
Error, misclaim, and forgetfulness do now and 
then become suitors for some remission of extreme 
rigour. , Bacon. 
9, Cessation of intenseness. 

In September and October these diseases do not 
abate and remit in proportion to the remission of 
the sun’s heat. Woodward. 

This difference of intention and remission of the 
mind in thinking, every one has experimented in 
himself, Locke. 


3. In physick, remission is when a dis- 
temper abates, but does not go off quite 
before it returns again. ; 


4, Release ; abatement of right or claim. 

Not only an expedition, but the remission of a 
duty or tax, were transmitted to posterity after 
this manner. Addison. 

Another ground of the bishop’s fears is the re- 
mission of the first fruits and tenths. Swift. 

5, Forgiveness ; pardon. 

My penance is to call Lucetta back, 

And ask remission for my folly past. Shakspeare. 

reer That plea 

With God or man will gain thee no remission. 
Milton, S. A. 

Many bélieve the article of remission of sins, 
‘but they believe it without the condition of re- 
pentance or the fruits of holy life. 

‘ Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 
6. Act of sending back. 

The fate of her [ Lot’s wife] for her looking back 
from behind him, her being thereupon changed into 
a statue of metallick salt, gave rise to the poets’ 
fiction of the loss of Eurydice, and her remission 
into hell, for her husband’s turning to look upon 
her, Stackhouse, Hist. of the Bib. B. 3, ch. 1. 

Remrssive.* adj. [remissus, Lat.) For- 
giving ; pardoning. 

O Lord, of Thy abounding love, 

To my offence remissive be. 
Wither, Transl. of the Psalms, (1632,) p. 96. 

T treat of a most merciful king, who was most 
“remissive of wrongs. 

Hacket’s Life of Abp. Willams, p. 226. 
Remr'ssty. adv. [from remiss. ] 
1. Carelessly ; negligently ; without close 
_ attention. 

How should it then be in our power to do it 
coldly or remissly ? so that our desires being na- 
tural, is also in that degree of earnestness where- 
unto nothing can be added. Hooker. 

2. Not vigorously: not with ardour or 
eagerness; slackly. 

There was not an equal concurrence in the pro- 


secution of this matter among the bishops; some 
of them proceeding more remissly in it. Clarendon. 
Remrssness. n. s. [from remiss. | Careless- 
ness; negligence; coldness; want of 
ardour; inattention. 
Future evils, 
Or new, or by remissness new conceiv’d, 
Are now to have no successive degrees. 
No great offenders ’scape their dooms ; 
Small praise for lenity and xemissness comes. 
i 54? Denham. 
_ Jack, through the remissness of constables, has 
alsrays found means to escape. Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
' The great:concern of God for our salvation, is 
so far from an argument of remissness in us, that 
if ought to excite our utmost care. Rogers, Serm. 


To REMIT. v. a. [remitto, Lat.] 
1, To relax ; to make less intense. 


Shaks. 


REM 


So willingly doth God remit his ire. 
Milton, P. L. 
Our supreme foe in time may much remit 
His anger ; and perhaps thus far remoy’d, 
Not mind us not offending, satisfy’d 
With what is punish’d. Milton, P. L. 


2. To forgive a punishment. 
With suppliant prayers their powers appease ; 
The soft Napzean race will soon repent. 
Their anger, and remét the punishment. Dryden. 
The magistrate can often, where the publick 
good demands not the execution of the law, remit 
the punishment of criminal offences by his own 
authority, but yet cannot remit the satisfaction due 
to any private man. Locke. 


3. [Remettre, Fr.] To pardon a fault. 

At my lovely Tamora’s intreats, 

I do remit these young men’s heinous faults. 
. Titus Andr. 

Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained, St. John, xx. 23. 

4. To give up; to resign. 

In grievous and inbuman crimes, offenders 
should be remitted to their prince to be punished 
in. the place where they have offended. Hayward. 

Th’ Agyptian crown I to your hands. remit ; 
And, with it, take his heart who offers it, Dryden. 

Heaven thinks fit 
Thee to thy former fury to remit. 
Dryden, Tyr. Love. 
5. [Remettre, Fr.] To defer ; to refer. 

The bishop had certain proud instructions in 
the front, though there were a pliant: clause at the 
foot, that remitted all to the bishop’s discretion. 

Bacon, Hen. VIT. 

I remit me to themselves, and challenge their 
natural ingenuity to say, whether they have not 
sometimes such shiverings within them ? 

Gov. of the Tongue. 
6. To put again in custody. 

This bold return with seeming patience heard, 

The pris’ner was remitted to the guard. Dryden. 
7. To send money to a distant place. 

They obliged themselves to remit after the rate 
of twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling per 
annum, divided into so many monthly payments. 

Addison on Italy. 
8. To restore. Not in use. 

The archbishop was retained prisoner, but‘after 

a short time remitted to his liberty. Hayward. 
To Remi’r. v. 2. 
1. To slacken; to grow less intense. 

When our passions remit, the yehemence of our 

speech remits too, Broome on the Odyssey. 
2. To abate by growing less eager. 

As, by degrees, they remitted of their industry, 
loathed their business, and gave way to their plea- 
sures, they let fall those generous principles, which 
had raised them to worthy thoughts. South, Serm. 

3. [In physick.] To grow by intervals 
less violent, though not wholly inter- 
mitting. 

RemrrMent, 2. s. [from remit.] The act 
of remitting to’ custody. 


RemMi’rrance. n. s. [from remit] 

1. The act of paying money ata distant 
place. 

2. Sum sent to a distant place. 

A compact among private persons furnished out 
the several remittances. Addison on Italy. 

Remr'rrer.} n. 5. [remetire, Fr.] 
1. One who forgives or pardons. 

Not properly pardoners,, forgivers, or remutters 
of sins, as though the sentence in heaven-depended 
upon the sentence in earth. 

Fulke against Allen, (1580,) ps 143 
2. One who remits, or procures the con- 
veyance and payment of money. 


REM 


3. [In common law.] A restitution of 
one that hath two titles to lands or te- 
nements, and is seized of them by his 
latter title, under his title that is moré 
ancient, in case where the latter is de- 
fective. Cowel. 

You said, if I return’d next size in Lent, 
I should be in remitter of your grace ; 


In th’ interim my letters should take place 
Of affidavits, Donne. 


ReMnant.f n. s. [corrupted from rema- 
nent. Dr. Johnson.-= Gower follows 
the old French form: “ The remenant 
of folke about.” Conf. Am. B.3.] Re- 
sidue; that which is left; that which 
remains. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

Thow bloodless remnant of that royal blood, 
Be’t lawful that 1 invoeate thy ghost ? 
Shakspeare, Rich. LEI. 
Bear me hence 
From forth the noise and rumour of the field, 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts. 
Shakspeare. 
About his shelves 
Remnants of packthread and old cakes of roses 
Were thinly scatter’d. Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 

TI was entreated to get them some respite and 
breathing by a cessation, without which they saw 
no probability to preserve the remnant that had 
yet escaped, King Charles. 

It seems that the remnants of the generation of 
men were in such a deluge saved. Bacon, 

The remnant of my tale is of a length 
To tire your patience. Prydery Kn. Tale. 

A feeble army and an empty. senate, 

Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain, 
Addison. 

See the poor remnants of these slighted-hairs | - 

My hands shall rend what e’en thy rapine spares. _ 
Pope! 

The frequent use of the latter wasa remnant of 
popery, which neyer admitted scripture in’ the 
vulgar tongue, Swe. 

ReMnant, adj. [corruptly formed from 
remanent.| Remaining; yet left. —, 

It-bid her feel 
No future pain for me; but instant wed. 
A lover more proportion’d to. her bed ; 
And quiet dedicate her remmant life 
To the just duties. of an humble wife. 

To RemoDEw.* v.a. [re and model.] 
model anew: 

There is perhaps nothing improbable in the stip- 
position, that the lamentations; poured forth on 
the defeat and death of Josiah, may haye been re- 
modelled and adapted by the author to the heavier 
state of distress and calamity, when Jerusalem 
was taken, and her kings and her’ pritices were 
captive among the Gentiles. Lamt ii. 9. 

Churton, Note toa Serm.pref. to Dr. Townson’s Vorks. 

REemMo‘LTEN: part. [from remelt.| Melted 
again. 

It were good to try in glass works, whether the 
crude materials, mingled with glass already made 
and remolten, do not.facilitate. the making, of glass 
with less heat, Bacon, 

Remo’NsTRANT.* 2 s. [remonstrans, Lat.| 
One that joins'in a remonstrance. 

We had not thought that legion could have fur- 
nished the remonstrant with so many brethren. 

Milton, Anim. Rem. Def. § 1. 

Remowsrrant.* adj. [remonstrans, Lat. 
Expostulatory ; containing strong rea- 
sons. Asi. 


RemMo’NSTRANCE. 7. s. [remonstrance, Yr. 
from remonstrate. | 


1, Show; discovery. 
ss 2 


Prior. 
To 


Not in use. 
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‘You may marvel, why I would not rather 
Make rash remonstrance of my hidden power, 
Than let him be so lost. 

Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
2. Strong representation. 

The same God, which revealeth it to them, 
would also give them power of confirming it unto 
others, either with miraculous operation, or with 
strong and invincible remonstrance of sound rea- 
son. Hooker. 

A large family of daughters have drawn up a 
remonstrance, in which they set forth, that their 
father, having refused to take in the Spectator, 
they offered to ’bate him the article of bread and 
butter in the tea-table. Addison, Spect. 

Importunate passions surround the man, and 
will not suffer him to attend to the remonstrances 
of justice. Rogers. 


To REMONSTRATE-.F v.n. [remonstro, | 


Lat. remonstrer, Fr.] To make a strong 
representation; to show reasons on any 
side in strong terms. 

I remember with pleasure, and remonstrate with 
gratitude, that your lordship made me known to 
him, [Bp. Sanderson. } 

Walton, Ded. of Life of Sanderson. 
To REMO'NSTRATE.* v.a. To shew by a 
strong representation. 

De L’Isle, alarmed at the cruel purport of this 
unexpected visit, remonstrated to his brother-officer 
the undesigning and good-natured warmth of his 


friend. Hist. of Duelling, (1770,) p. 145. 
REMONSTRA TION.* x. s. [vemonstration, 
old Fr.} Act of remonstrating. 


REMO'NSTRATOR.* n. s. [from remonstrate.] 
One who remonstrates. 

Orders were sent down for clapping up three of 
the remonstrators. 

Burnet, Hist, of his Own Time, K. Ch. II. 
RE’ MORA.¥ n. s. [Latin.] 
1. A let or obstacle. 

Ambition, malice, adultery, covetousness, and 
the like, have been great remoras and impediments 
in matters of religion. 

Bp. Andrews, Expos. of the Decalogue, Intr. ch. 1. 
' ‘What mighty and invisible remora is this in ma- 
trimony ! Milton, Doct. and Disc. of Div. i. 8. 
We had his promise to stay for us ; but the re- 
moras and disappointments we met with in the 
road, had so put us backward in our journey, that, 
fearing to be too late at Jerusalem, he set out from 
Sidon the day before our arrival there, 
Maundrell, Trav, p. 46. 
A fish or a kind of worm that sticks to 
ships, and retards their passage through 
the water. [“ Remora ex natura tor- 
pedinis est; effundit € corpore suo hu- 
morem quendam viscosissimum et fri- 
gidissimum, qui eam aquam, que et 
circa gubernaculum navis vehit, con- 
gelat, ut ad motum reddatur inhabilis:” 
Fracastorius: Qualities I leave to better 
inquiry. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 385.] 
Of fishes you shall find in arms the whale, her- 
ring, roach, and remora. Peacham on Blazoning. 
The remora is about three quarters of a yard 
long; his body before three inches and a half 
over, thence tapering to the tail end; his mouth 
two inches and a half over; his chops ending an- 
gularly ; the nether a little broader, and produced 
forward near an inch; his lips rough with a great 
number of little prickles. Grew. 
To ReMorATE. v. a. [remoror, Lat.] To 
hinder ; to delay. Dict. 


To REMO’RD.* v. a. [vemordeo, Lat. ] 
To rebuke; to excite to remorse. Not 
now in use. 

Somtyme he must yices remorde. 
Skelton, Poems, p. 11. 
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To Remo’rp.* v.n. To feel remorse. 

His conscience remording against the destruc- 
tion of so noble a prince. 

; Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 97. b. 
Remo’rpency.* 2. s. [remordens, Lat.] 
Compunction. 

That remordency of conscience, that extremity 
of grief they feel within themselves, from the ap- 
prehension of what they have lost, &c. 

Killingbeck, Serm. p. 175. 
REMORSE. n. s. [remors, Fr. Cotgrave ; 
“ remors de conscience ;’ from remorsus, 
Lat. ] 
1, Pain of guilt. 

Deep remorse wrought upon her heart for her 
former viciousness. Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 

Not that he believed they could be restrained 
from that impious act by any remorse of conscience, 
or that they had not wickedness enough to design 
and execute it. Clarendon. 

2. Tenderness; pity; sympathetick sor- 
row. 

Many little esteem of their own lives, yet, for 
remorse of their wives and children, would be with- 
held. Spenser. 

Shylock, thou lead’st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act; and then ’tis thought, 
Thou’lt shew thy mercy and remorse more strange, 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty. 

Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

The rogues slighted me into the river, with as 
little remorse as they would haye drowned a bitch’s 
blind puppies. Shakspeare. 

Curse on th’ unpard’ning prince, whom tears 

can draw 
To no remorse; who rules by lion’s law. Dryden. 
Remo’rsep.* adj. [from remorse.]  Feel- 
ing the pain of guilt; struck with re- 
morse. 

The remorsed sinner begins first with the tender 
of burnt offerings. Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 

The soul of the remorsed draweth near to the 
grave. Bp. Hall, Cases of Consc. D.8. C. 9. 

REMORSEFUL.} adj. [remorse and full.] 

1. Full of a sense of guilt; denoting the 
pain of guilt; this primary meaning is 
overpassed by Dr. Johnson. 

Never were thy feet, O Saviour, bedewed with 
more precious liquor than this of remorseful tears, 

Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 

How many remorseful souls have sent back, 
with Jacob’s sons, their money in their sacks’ 
mouths ! Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 

From a blacker cause 
Springs this remorseful gloom? Is conscious guilt 
The latent source of more than love’s despair ? 
F Shenstone, Econ. P. ii. 
2. Tender ; compassionate. 
O Eglamour, think not I flatter, 
Valiant and wise, remorseful, well accomplish’d, 
Shakspeare. 
Love, that comes too late, 
Like a remorseful pardon slowly carried, 
To the great sender turns a sour offence. 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day 
Ts crept into the bosom of the sea. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
The Briton maid, remorsefull of their woes, 
In their defence did lift her royall hand. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 802. 
3. It seems to have had once the sense of 
pitiable. 
Eurylochus straight hasted the report 


Of this his fellowes’ most remorceful fate. 
Chapman. 


Shaks. 


Remo’rsexess. adj. [from remorse.) Un- 
pitying; cruel; savage. 
Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorseless 
deep 
Clos’d o’er the head of your loy’d Lycidas? 
Milton, Lycidas, 


O the inexpressible horrour that will seize upoiz 
a sinner, when he stands arraigned at the bar of 


divine justice! when he shall see his accuser, his 
judge, the witnesses, all his remorseless adversaries, 


South, Serm. 
ReEMO’RSELESSLY.* adv. [from remorseless. | 


Without remorse. q 
This excused not the rigour of a merciless pro- 
ceeding from him, who had but newly tasted of 
mercy ; and, being pardoned a thousand talents, re- 
morselessly and unworthily took his fellow by the 
throat for an hundred pence. South, Serm. x, 172, 
REMO’RSELESSNESS.* n. 5. [from remorse= 
less.| Savageness; cruelty. 

Famine, now releas’d to her own will, 
Revenged her restraint with greedy spight ;— _ 
For never with such fell remorselessness 
She rag’d in any breast, as now in his. ; 

Beaumont, Psyche, (1651,) p. 147. 

REMO’TE.T adj. [remot, old Fr. remotus, 
Lat.] 

1. Distant; not immediate. : 

In this narrow scantling of capacity, it is notall 
remote and even apparent good that affects us. 

Locke. 
2. Distant; not at hand. 


Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote. Milton, P. L. 


3. Removed far off; placed not near. 
The arch-chymick sun, so far from us remote, 
Produces with terrestrial humour mixed 
Here in the dark so many precious things. 
Milton, P. L. 
Remote from men with God he pass’d his days, 
Prayer all his business ; all his pleasure praise. 
Parnel. 
In quiet shades, content with rural sports, 
Give me a life, remote from guilty courts. 
Granville. 
4, Foreign. 


5. Distant; not closely connected. 

An unadvised transiliency from the effect to the 
remotest cause. Glanville. 

Syllogism serves not to furnish the mind with ~ 
intermediate ideas, that shew the connection of re- 
mote ones. Locke. 

6. Alien; not agreeing. 

All those propositions, how remote soever from 
reason, are so sacred, that men will sooner part 
with their lives, than suffer themselves to doubt of 
them. Locke. 

7. Abstracted. : 

Wherever the mind places itself by any thought, 
either amongst, or remote from all bodies, it can, 
in this uniform idea of space, no where find any 
bounds. Locke. 


Remo'TELy. adv. [from remote.] Not nearly; 


at a distance. 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was 
thinly inhabited, at least not remotely planted be- 
fore the flood. Brown. 

Two lines in Mezentius and Lausus are indeed 
remotely allied to Virgil’s sense, but too like the 
tenderness of Ovid. Dryden. 

How, while the fainting Dutch remotely fire, 
And the fam’d Eugene’s iron troops retire, 
In the first front amidst a slaughter’d pile, 

High on the mound he died. Smith. 

Remo’ reneEss. 7. s. [from remote.] State 
of being remote; distance ; not near- 
ness. 

Titian employed brown and earthly colours 
upon the forepart, and has reserved his greater light 
for remotenesses and the back part of his landscapes. 

Dryden+ 

The joys of heaven are like the stars, which by 

reason of our remoteness appear extremely little. 
Boyle. 

If the greatest part of bodies escapes our notice 
by their remoteness, others are no less oapenled fe 
their minuteness. Locke. 


REM 
’ His obscurities generally arise from the remote- 
" ness of the customs, persons, and things he alludes 
to. 
Remo’TIon. n. s. [from remotus, Lat.] The 
- act of removing; the state of being re- 
moved to distance. 
Allthis safety were remotion, and thy defence 
- absence. Shakspeare. 
The consequent strictly taken, may be a fallacious 
jllation, in reference to antecedency or conse- 
quence; as to conclude from the position of the 
- antecedent unto the position of the consequent, or 
from the remotion of the consequent to the remolion 
of the antecedent. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
REMOVABLE. adj. [from remove.] That 
may be removed. 

The Irish bishops have their clergy in such sub- 
jection, that they dare not complain of them ; for 

'. knowing their own incapacity, and that they are 
therefore removable at their bishop’s will, yield 
what pleaseth him. Spenser. 

In such a chapel, such curate is removable at the 
pleasure of the rector of the mother church, 

Aylifgfe, Parergon. 
Remo’vaL. n.s. [from remove. ] 
4, The act of putting out of any place. 

By which removal of one extremity with another, 
the world, seeking to procure a remedy, hath pur- 
chased a mere exchange of the evil before felt. 

Hooker. 


2. The act of putting away. 

The removal of such a disease is not to be at- 
tempted by active remedies, no more than a thorn 
in the flesh is to be taken away by violence. 

; Arbuthnot. 
8. Dismission from a post. 
If the removal of these persons from their posts 
has produced such popular commotions, the con- 
tinuance of them might have produced something 
more fatal. Addison. 
' Whether this removal was caused by his own 
fears or other men’s artifices, supposing the throne 
to be vacant, the body of the people was left at 
* liberty to chuse what form of government they 
pleased. Swift. 
4. The state of being removed. 

The sitting still of a paralytick, whilst he prefers 

it toa removal, is voluntary. Locke. 


To REMO’VE. v. a. [removeo, Lat. re- 
muer, Fr.) 
1. To put from its place; to take or put 


away. 
Good God, remove 
The means that makes us strangers ! 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
He removeth away the speech of the trusty, and 
taketh away the understanding of the aged. 
Job, xii. 20. 
So would he haye removed thee out of the 
straight, into a broad place. Job, xxxvi. 16. 
He longer in this paradise to dwell 
. Permits not; to remove thee I am come, 
_ And send thee frem the garden forth to till 
The ground, Milton, P.L. 
Whether he will remove his contemplation from 
one idea to another, is many times in his choice. 
Locke. 
You, who fill the blissful seats above ! 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy sway, 
But every monarch be the scourge of God, 
If from your thoughts Ulysses you remove, 
* Who rul’d his subjects with a father’s love. 
: Pope, Odyss. 
2. To place at a distance. 
They are farther removed from a title to be in- 
nate, and the doubt of their being native impres- 
_ Sions on the mind, is stronger against these moral 
principles than the other, Locke. 


To Remo’ve. v. n. 
1. To change place. 
2. To go from one place to another. 


Addison: - 


REM 


A short exile must for show precede ; 
The term expir’d, from Candia they remove, 
And happy each at home enjoys his love. Dryden. 
How oft from pomp and state did I remove 
To feed despair. Prior. 
Remo’ve. x. s. [from the verb. ] 


1. Change of place. 


REM 


To Remou Nt. v. n. [remonter, Vr.) To 
mount again. 
Stout Cymon soon remounts, and cleft in two 
His rival’s head. Dryden, 
The rest remounts with the ascending vapours, 
or is washed down into rivers, and transmitted into 
the sea, Woodward, 


To heare, from out the high-hair’d oake of Jove, | Remu!GientT.* adj. [remugiens, Lat.] Re- 


Counsaile from him, for means to his remove 

To his loy’d country. Chapman. 
2. Susceptibility of being removed. Not 

In use. 


What is early received in any considerable RiMtaNnn nue Kathe 


strength of impress, grows into our tender natures ; 
and therefore is of difficult remove. 
Glanville, Scepsis. 
3. Translation of one to the place of an- 
other. 
Rosaline, this favour thou shalt wear ; 


bellowing. 
Earthquakes accompanied with remugient echoes 
and ghastly murmurs from below. 
More, Myst. of Godliness, (1660,) p. 63. 
{from remune- 
rate.| Capability of being rewarded. 
The liberty and remumnerability of human actions. 
Pearson on the Creed, Art. 11. 


ReEMUNERABLE. adj. [from remunerate. | 


Rewardable. 


Hold, take you this, my sweet, and give me thine, | 79 REMU’NERATE.F v. a. [remunero, 


So shall Biron take me for Rosaline: 

And change your favours too; so shall your loves 

Woo contrary, deceiv’d by these removes. Shaks. 
4, State of being removed. 

This place should be both school and university, 
not needing a remove to any other house of scho- 
larship. Milton on Education. 

He that considers how little our constitution 
can bear a remove into parts of this air, not much 
higher than that we breathe in, will be satisfied, 
that the allwise Architect has suited our organs, 
and the bodies that are to affect them, one to an- 
other, Locke. 


5. Act of moving a chess-man or draught. 


6. Departure ; act of going away. 

So look’d Astrea, her remove design’d, 

On those distressed friends she left behind. Waller. 
7. The act of changing place. 

Let him, upon his removes from one place to 
another, procure recommendation to some person 
of quality residing in the place whither he re- 
moveth. Bacon, Ess. 

8. A step in the scale of gradation. 

In all the visible corporeal world, quite down 
from us, the descent is by easy steps, and a con- 
tinued series of things, that in each remove differ 
very little one from the other. Locke. 

A freeholder is but one remove from a legislator, 
and ought to stand up in the defence of those laws. 

Addison. 
9. A small distance. 

The fiercest contentions of men are between 
creatures equal in nature, and capable, by the 
greatest distinction of circumstances, of but a very 
small remove one from another. Rogers. 

10. Act of putting a horse’s shoes upon 
different feet. 

His horse wanted two removes, your horse 
wanted nails, Swift. 

11. A dish to be changed while the rest of 
the course remains. 


Remo’ vep.} particip. adj. [from remove.] 
Remote; separate from others. 
Your accent is something finer, than you could 
purchase in so removed a dwelling. 
Shakspeare, As you like it. 
Some still removed place will fit. 
Milton, Il Pens. 
Remo’ vepneEss. 2. s. [from removed.] The 
state of being removed ; remoteness. 
I have eyes under my service, which look upon 
his removedness. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
Remo’ver. x. s. [from remove.] One that 
removes. n 
The mislayer of a merstone is to blame; but the 
unjust judge is the capital remover of landmarks, 
when he defineth amiss. : Bacon. 
Hasty fortune maketh an enterpriser and re- 
mover, but the exercised fortune maketh the able 
man, Bacon. 


Lat. remunerer, Fr. Dr. Johnson, — 
Thus our word at first was after the 
French form. “ Eschewe the evyll, or 
ellys thou shalt be deceyved atte last ; 
and ever do wele, and atte last thou 
shal be remunered therfor.” Lord 
Rivers, Dictes, &c. of the Philosophers, 
sign. E. iii.b.] To reward; to repay; to 
requite ; to recompense. 

Is she not then beholden to the man, 

That brought her for this high good turn so far? 
Yes; and will nobly remunerate. 
Titus Andronicus. 

Money the king thought not fit to demand, be- 
cause he had received satisfaction in matters of so 
great importance ; and because he could not re- 
munerate them with any general pardon, being 
prevented therein by the coronation pardon, 

Bacon. 

In another parable he represents the great con- 
descensions, wherewith the Lord shall remunerate 
the faithful servant. Boyle. 

REMUNERATION. n. 8. [vemuneration, Fr. 
remuneratio, Lat.| Reward; requital ; 
recompense ; repayment. 

Bear this significant to the country maid, Ja- 
quenetta: there is remuneration ; for the best ward 
of mine honour is rewarding my dependants. 

Shakspeare, L. Lab. Lost. 

He begets a security of himself, and a careless 
eye on the last remunerations. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

A collation is a donation of some vacant bene- 
fice in the church, especially when such donation 
is freely bestowed without any prospect of an evil 
remuneration. Ayliffe. 

RemMUNERATIVE. adj. [from remunerate. | 
Exercised in given rewards. 

The knowledge of particular actions seems re- 
quisite to the attainment of that great end of God, 
in the manifestation of his punitive and remwnera- 
tive justice. Boyle. 

RrMuUNERATORY.* adj. [remuneratoire, 
Fr. from remunerate.) Affording recom- 
pence, or reward ; requiting. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Remuneratory honours are proportioned at once 
to the usefulness and difficulty of performances. 

Johnson, Rambl. No. 145. 

To Remu’rmour. v. a. [re and murmur. ] 
To utter back in murmurs; to repeat in 
low hoarse sounds. 

Her fate is whisper’d by the gentle breeze, 

And told in sighs to all the trembling trees ; 
The trembling trees, in every plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the silver flood. Pope. 

To Remu’rMur. v. n. [remurmuro, Lat.] 

To murmur back ; to echo a low hoarse 


sound, 
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Her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding air ; 
The realms of Mars remurmur’d all around, 

And echoes to the Athenian shores rebound. 
‘ Dryden. 

His untimely fate, the Angitian woods 
In sighs remurmur’d to the Fucine floods. 

Dryden. 
Rewar.* n.s. [renal, Fr. Cotgrave; re- 
nalis, Lat.] Belonging to the reins or 
kidneys. 
Re/Narp. n. s. [renard, a fox, Fr.] The 
name of a fox in fable. 

Renard through the hedge had made his way. 

Dryden. 
RENA‘SCENCY.* x. s. [renascens, Lat. ] 
State of being produced again. 

Job would not only curse the day of his nativity, 
but also of his renascency, if he were to act oyer 
his disasters and the miseries of the dunghill. 

Brown, Chr. Mor. iti. 25. 

Leave the stools as close to the ground as may 


To REeNA’VIGATE. v. n. [re and navigate. | 
To sail again. 


RENCOUNTER.F 2. s. [vencontre, Fr.] 
1. Clash; collision. 

You may as well expect two bowls should grow 
sensible by rubbing, as that the rencounter of any 
bodies should awaken them into perception, Collier. 

2. Personal opposition. 

Virgil’s friends thought fit to alter a line in 

Venus’s speech, that has a relation to the rencounter. 
Addison. 

So when the trumpet sounding gives the sign, 

The justling chiefs in rude rencounter join : 
So meet, and so renew the dext’rous fight ; 
Their clattering arms with the fierce shock resound. 
Granville. 
3, Loose or casual engagement. 

The confederates should turn to their advantage 
their apparent odds in men and horse ; and by that 
means out-number the enemy in all rencounters 
and engagements. Addison. 


4, Sudden combat without premeditation. 
He gan to feare 
His toward peril, and untoward blame, 
Which by that new rencounter he should reare. 
Spenser, F. Q. ili. 1. 9. 
To Rencou NTER.* ». a. [from the noun. } 
To attack hand to hand. 

He thought attonce him to have swallowed quite, 
And rush’d upon him with outrageous pryde ; 
Who him rencountring fierce as hauke in flight, 
Perforce rebutted backe. Spenser, F. Q. i. xi. 53, 

Which Scudamour perceiving, forth issewed 
To have rencowntred him in equall race. 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. vi. 3. 
To RENCOU NTER. v. n. [rencontrer, Fr.] 
1. To clash; to collide. 
2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 
$. To skirmish with another. 
4. To fight hand. to hand. 


To REND. v. a. pret. and part. pass. vent. 
[pendan, Saxon.]. To tear with violence; 
to lacerate. 

Will you hence 
Before the tag return, whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
What they are,used to bear? Shakspeare, Coriol. 
He rent a lion as he would haye rent a kid, and 


he had nothing in, his hand. Jud. xiv. 4, 
I will not rend away all the kingdom, but give 
one tribe to thy son. ¥ Kings, xi. 13. 
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By the thund’rer’s stroke it from th’ root is rent, 
So sure the blows, which from high heaven are sent. 
Cowley. 
What you command me to relate, 
Renews the sad remembrance of our fate, 
An empire from its old foundations rent. Dryden. 
Look round to see 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree ; 
Then rend it off, Dryden, Zin. 
Is it not as much reason to say, when any 
monarchy was shattered to pieces, and divided 
amongst revolted subjects, that God was careful to 
preserve monarchical power, by rending a settled 
empire into a multitude of little governments. 
Locke. 
When its way the impetuous passion found, 
I rend my tresses, and my breast I wound. Pope. 
To Rrenp.* v.n. To separate; to be dis- 
united. 
The rocks did rend, the veil of the temple di- 
vided of itself. 
Bp. Taylor, Mor. Dem. of the Chr. Relig. 
From cloud to cloud the rending lightnings rage. 
Thomson. 
Re’nver.f z.s. [from rend.] One that 
rends; a tearer. 
Our renders will needs be our reformers and 
repairers. 
Bp. Gauden, Life of Bp. Brownrigg, p. 242. 
To RENDER. v. a. [rendre, Fr. ] 
1. To return; to pay back. 
They that render evil for good are adversaries. 
Ps, xxxviil. 
Will ye render me a recompense? Joel, ili. 4, 
Let him look into the future state of bliss or 
misery, and see there God, the righteous judge, 
ready to render every man according to his deeds. 
‘ Locke. 
2. To restore; to give back: commonly 
with the adverb back. 
Hither the seas at stated times resort, 
And shoye the loaden vessels into port; 
Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 
And render back their cargo to the main, Addison. 


3. To give upon demand. 
The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit, than 
seven men that can render a reason. Prov. xxvi. 16. 
Saint Augustine renders another reason, for 
which the apostles observed some legal rites and 
ceremonies for a time. White. 
4, To invest with qualities; to make. 
Because the nature of man carries him out to 
action, it is no wonder if the same nature renders 
him solicitous about the issue. South, Serm. 
Love 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure. Thomson. 
5. To represent; to exhibit. 
I heard him speak of that same brother, 
And he did render him the most unnatural 
That liv’d ’mongst men, Shakspeare. 
6. To translate. 
Render it in the English a circle ; but ’tis more 
truly rendered a sphere. 
. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 
He has a clearer idea of strigil and sistrum, a 
curry-comb and cymbal, which are the English 
names dictionaries render them by. Locke. 
He uses a prudent dissimulation ; the word we 
may almost literally render master of a great pre- 
sence of mind. ~ Broome. 
7. To surrender; to yield; to give up. 
I will call him to so strict account, 
That he shall render every glory up, 
Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. Shaks. 
My rendering my person to them, may engage 
their affections to me, King Charles. 
One, with whom he used to advise, proposed to 
him to render himself upon conditions to the earl 
of Essex, Clarendon. 
Would he render up Hermione, 
And keep Astyanax, I should be blest! 4. Philips. 
8. To afford; to give to be used. 
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Logick renders its daily service to wisdom and 
virtue. Watts. 
9. To separate ; to disperse: also, to melt 
down; as, to render suet. North. Grose. 
To Re NDER.* v. n. To shew; to give an 
account. 

My boon is, that this gentleman may render 
Of whom he had this ring. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

Re Nver.f 7. s. [from the verb.] Dr. 
Johnson defines this unusual substantive 
surrender, and cites the passage from 
Shakspeare’s Cymbeline in illustration 
of it; but it there means, as elsewhere 
in Shakspeare, an account. Dr. Johnson 
mistook the meaning in Cymbeline, by 
stopping at the word render. 

Newness 
Of Cloten’s death (we being not known, nor 
muster’d 
Among the bands) may drive us to a render 
Where we have liv’d. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
[They] send forth us to make their sorrow’d 
render. Shakspeare, Timon. 

Re’NDERABLE.* adj. [from render.] That 
may be rendered. Sherwood. 

ReNDERER.* n. s. [from render.] Re- 
storer; distributor. 

Shew me a lawyer that turns sacred law 
The equal renderer of each man his own. 

Chapman’s Bussy D’ Ambois. 
RENDEZVOU’S.} n. 5. [rendez vous, Fr. 
“I know not how this word came to 
make its fortune in our language. It is 
of an awkward and ill construction, even 
in the French.” Bp. Hurd on Addison's 
Guardian, No. 167.—It is not often 
found in an English plural form; nor 
has Dr. Johnson cited such an instance. 
Sprat so uses it.] 

1. Assembly ; meeting appointed. 

Their time is every Wednesday, after the lecture 
of the astronomy professor ; perhaps in memory of 
the first occasions of their rendezvouses. 

Sprat, Hist. of the Royal Soc. p. 93. 

2. A sign that draws men together. 

The philosopher’s-stone and aholy war are but the 
rendezvous of cracked brains, that wear their feather 
in their head instead of their hat. Bacon. 

3. Place appointed for assembly. 

A commander of many ships should rather keep 
his fleet together, than have it severed far asunder; 
for the attendance of meeting them again at the 
next rendezvous would consume time and victual. 

Ralegh, Apology. 

The king appointed his whole army to be drawn 
together to a rendezvous at Mar|borough. Clarend. 

This was the general rendezvous which they all 
got to, and, mingled more and more with that oily 
liquor, they sucked it all up. Burnet, Theory: 

To Renvezvou's.f v. n. [from the noun.] 
To meet at a place appointed. 

The next spring, he rendezvoused at Erzirum, 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 287+ 

The rest that escaped marched towards the 
Thames, and with others rendexvoused upon Black- 
heath. Sir T. Herbert, Mem. of K. Ch, I- 

To Renpezvou's.* v. a. To bring to- 
gether; to bring to a place appointed. 

He minces the text so small, thathis parishioners, 
until he rendezvouse it again, can scarce tell what 
is become of it. 5 

Echard, Cont. of the Clergy, (ed. 1696,) p» 42+ 

All men are to be rendezvoused in a general as= 

sembly. 
Philipps, Conf. of the Dan. Mission. (1719,) p. 310. 
RE/NDIBLE.* adj. [rendable, Fr. It has 
been suggested to me, that in. the ex- 
ample from Howell, rendible is perhaps. 


: 
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a inisprint for renderable. J think not. 
Cotgrave translates the Fr. rendadle into 
rendible, renderable, making these two 
words synonymous. | 
1. That may be yielded, given up, or re- 
stored. - Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
9. That may be translated. 

Touching translations, it is to be observed, that 
éyery language hath certain idioms, proverbs, and 
peculiar expressions of its own, which are not 

‘rendible in any other; but paraphrastically. 

Howell, Lett. iii, 21. 
ReENDITION.F x. s. [from render.] 
1, Surrendering ; the act of yielding. 

Articles granted upon the rendition of Penden- 
nis. Fairfax, Lett. in 1650, Grey’s Hudibr. i. ii. 

They have assigned unto it [memory] three 
operations, viz. reception, retention, and rediition ; 
that this faculty doth not only keep what is com- 
mitted to it, (which indeed it doth most faithfully,) 
but that it doth also take into custody that which 
it keeps, and deliver it up again when called for. 

Smith on Old Age, p. 46. 
3. Translation. 

The Jews, who at all hands lie upon the catch, 
charge Paul as a perverter of the prophet’s mean- 
ing, in a false rendition of the sense of the place. 

" South, Sernv. vii, 27. 
ReneGa’pe.f | 2. s. [renegado, Spanish ; 
Reneca‘vo. renegat, Fr, Dr. John- 

son. — So our word at first was renegate: 

“ A false knight, and a renegate.” Gower, 

Conf. Am. B.2. The word is the low 

‘Lat. renegatus, “ qui religionem suam 

ejuravit.” See Du Cange.] 

1. One that apostatises from the faith ; an 
apostate. 

O Piety! for this, thou renegate, 

Did Jesus wash thy flying feet of late? 

Sandys, Christ's Passion, (1640,) p. 17. 

He that is a renegado from charity, is as un- 
pardonable as he that returns to solemn atheism or 

- infidelity. Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 223. 

Who would suppose it, that one that was edu- 
cated in the church of England, should become 
such a fierce and overdoing renegade ? 

Bp. Parker, Repr. of Reh. Transpr. p. 474. 

There lived a French renegado in the same place, 
where the Castilian and his wife were kept pri- 
soners. Addison. 

2, One who deserts to the enemy, a re- 

-_volter. 

Some straggling soldiers might prove renegadoes, 
but they would not revolt in troops. 

Decay of Chr. Piety. 

Tf the Roman government subsisted now, they 
would have had renegade seamen and shipwrights 
enough. Arbuthnot. 

To RENEGE.F v. a. [renego, Lat. renoter, 
reneier, old French; and so Chaucer 
uses reneying, for disowning.] To dis- 
Own; to renounce. 

Ss His captain’s heart, 

Which, in the scuffles of great fights, hath burst 

The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper. 

Shakspeare. 

me renege 

King Charles. 


The design of this war is to make 

my conscience and thy truth. 

To Runv’cu.* v. x. To deny. 
_ Such smiling rogues as these sooth every passion, 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters. Shaks, 

To RENEW. »v. a. 
Lat] 

1. To renovate; to restore to the former 
State. 


{re and new; renovo, 


. In such a night 
Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs, 
That did renew old Ason, Shaks, Merch. of Vens 
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Let us go to Gilgal, and rénew the kingdom 


there. 1 Sam. 
The eagle casts its bill, but renews his age. 
; Holyday. 


Renew d to life, that she might daily die, 
I daily doom’d to follow. 
Dryden, Theo. and Hon. 


2. To repeat; to put again in act, 


Thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee ; long may’st thou live, 
To bear his image, and renew his glories! _Shaks. 
The body percussed hath, by reason of the per- 
cussion, a trepidation wrought in the minute parts, 
and so reneweth the percussion of the air. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
The bearded corn ensued 
From earth unask’d, nor was that earth renew'd. 
Dryden. 


3. To begin again. 


The last great age, foretold by sacred rhymes, 
Renews its finish’d course, Saturnian times 
Roll round again, Dryden, Virg. Past. 


4. In theology, to make anew; to trans- 


form to new life. 

It is impossible for those that were once en- 
lightened — if they shall fall away, to renew them 
again unto repentance, 

Be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is that perfect will 
of God. Rom. xii. 2. 

RENEWABLE. adj. [from renew.] Capable 
to be renewed. 

The old custom upon many estates is to let for 
leases of lives, renewable at pleasure. Swift, Miscell. 


RENEWAL. 7. s. [from renew. ] The act of 


renewing ; renovation. 

It behoved the Deity, persisting in the purpose 
of mercy to mankind, to renew that revelation from 
time to time, and to rectify abuses, with such 
authority for the renewal and rectification, as was 
sufficient evidence of the truth of what was re- 
vealed. Forbes. 

RENE WEDNESS.* 7. s. [from renew.] State 
of being made anew. 

Inward sanctity and renewedness of heart. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 663. 


RENE WER.* n. s, [from renew.] One who 


renews. Sherwood. 
Reni'TENCE. j 

Mo aed t n. s. [from renitent. ] 
RENI TENCY. 


1. The resistance in solid bodies, when 
they press upon, or are impelled one 
against another, or the resistance that a 
body makes on account of weight. 

Quincy. 
A burning fire — flameth out the more, the more 
men seek to smother it; being kindled more ve- 
hemently by that antiperistasis of a contrary reni- 
tency in those that endeavour to suppress it; and 
so, flashing out, like the lightning, when it is in 
danger to be choked. 
Fotherby, Atheom. (1622,) p. 147. 

2, Disinclination ; reluctance. 

A certain renitency and regret of mind. 
Bp. Hail, Chr. Mod. B. i. § 8. 
Out of indignation, and an excessive renitence, 
not separating that which is true from that which 
is false. Wollaston, Rel. of Nature. 


RENITENT. adj. [renitens, Lat.] Act- 
ing against any impulse by elastick 
power. 

By an inflation of the muscles, they become soft, 
and yet renitent, like so many pillows dissipating 
the force of the pressure, and so taking away the 
sense of pain. Ray. 

Rennet.t n. s. [rinnen, Germ. to flow ; 
applied to milk, to curdle. Wachter. ] 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, 
as milk with rennet is turned, 


Floyer on the Humours, | 


Heb, vi. 6. 
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Re'nnet.f ] x. s. [properly rezneite, a 

RENNETING, little queen. Dr. John- 
son. — Our forefathers seem to have con- 
sidered it by their orthography, and their 
paraphrase on the word, as derived from 
the Latin renatus, reproduced. Thus 
Drayton, in his Polyolbion, Song 18. 

“ The renat, which though first it from 

the pippin came; 

“Grown through his pureness nice, 

assumes that curious name.” 
And thus Fuller, in his worthies of Lan- 
cashire : 

“ Pippins graffed on a pippin stock are 
called renates; bettered in their gene- 
rous nature by such double extraction.” } 
A kind of apple. 

A golden rennet is a very pleasant and fair fruit, 
of a yellow flush, and the best of bearers for all sorts 
of soil ; of which there are two sorts, the large sort 
and the small, Mortimer. 

Ripe pulpy apples, as pippins and rennelings, 
are of a syrupy tenacious nature. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

To RE’NOVATE, ». a. [renovo, Lat.] To 
renew ; to restore to the first state. 

All nature feels the renovating force 
OF winter, only to the thoughtless eye 
In ruin seen, Thomson, Winter. 

Renova‘Tion. 7. 8. [renovation, Fr. reno- 
vatio, Lat.] Renewal; the act of renew- 
ing; the state of being renewed. 

Sound continueth some small time, which is a 
renovation, and not a continuance; for the body 
percussed hath a trepidation wrought in the mi- 
nute parts, and so reneweth the percussion of the 
air. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The kings entered into speech of renewing the 
treaty ; the king saying, that though king Philip’s 
person were the same, yet his fortunes were raised ; 
in which case a renovation of treaty was used. 

Bacon, Hen, VII. 
To second life, 
Wak’d in the renovation of the just, 
Resigns him up, with heaven and earth renew’d. 
Milton, P. L. 

To RENOUNCE. v. a. [renoncer, Fr. re- 
nuncio, Lat. | 

1. To disown; to abnegate. 

From Thebes my birth Town; and no disgrace 
Can force me to renownce the honour of my race, 

Dryden: 

2. To quit upon oath. 

This world I do renownce; and in your sights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off. 

Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Pride and passion, and the opinions of the world, 
must not be our counsellors; for we renounced 
them at our baptism. Kettlewell. 

To RENOUNCE.T ¥. 7. 

1. To declare renunciation. The following 
passage is a mere Gallicism: renoncer a 
mon Sang. 

On this firm principle [ ever stood ; 

He of my sons, who fails to make it good, 
By one rebellious act renownces to my blood. 
Dryden. 

2. [At cards.] Not to follow the suit led, 
though the player has one of the suits in 
his hand. 

ReENovu NcE.* n.s. Used only perhaps at 
cards: the act of not following the suit, 
when it might be done. 

If with these cards you tricks intend to win, 
Prevent renounces, and with trumps begin, 

Whist, a Poem, p. 119, 

Renou’NceMENT. x. s. [from renounce, } 
Act of renouncing ; renunciation. 
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I hold you as a thing enskied and sainted ; 
By your renouncement, an immortal spirit. Shaks. 
RENou NcER.* n. s. [from renounce.] One 
who disowns or denies. 
An apostate and renouncer or blasphemer of re- 
ligion. Wilkins, Nat. Rel. B. 1. ch. 14. 
A timorous renowncer, as St. Peter, if he be dis- 
posed to repent, is capable of mercy. 
Barrow, vol. iii. S. 16. 
Renov ncine.* n. s. [from renounce. ] The 
act of disowning or denying; apostasy. 
Those desperate atheisms, those Spanish renounc- 
ings, and Italian blasphemings, have now so pre- 
vailed in our Christian camps, that, if any restrain 
them, he shall be upbraided as no soldier. 
Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion. 
RENO'WN.F z.s. [renommé, Fr. And ac- 
cordingly our word was at first xenomme, 
or renowm; and continued to be so writ- 
ten in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. “They may—come to wor- 
ship and good renomme.’”’ Knyght of the 
Toure, Prol. 1483. “A renowmed advo- 
cate.” Huloet. ‘ Thou far renowmed 
sonne of great Apollo.” Spenser, F. Q. 
Renowmed and renowmedly, Sherwood’s 
Dict. 1632.] Fame; celebrity ; praise 
widely spread. 
She 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 


Of whom so often I have heard renown. -Shaks. 
Tis of more renown 
‘To make a river, than to build a town. Waller. 


Nor envy we 
Thy great renown, nor grudge thy victory. Dryd. 
To RENO wn. v. 0. [renommer, Fr. from the 
noun.] To make famous. 
Let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city. Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
Soft elocution does thy style renown, 
Gentle or sharp according to thy choice, 
To laugh at follies, or to lash at vice. 
In solemn silence stand 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 
And emperors in Parian marble frown. Addison. 
A bard, whom pilfer’d pastorals renown. Pope. 
RENO/’WNED. particip. adj. [from renown. ] 
Famous; celebrated; eminent; famed. 
These were the renowned of the congregation, 
princes of the tribes, heads of thousands, 
Num. i. 16. 
That thrice renowned and learned French king, 
finding Petrarch’s tomb without any inscription, 
wrote one himself; saying, shame it was, that he 
who sung his mistress’s praise seven years before 
-her death, should twelve years want an epitaph. 
Peacham on Poetry. 
The rest were long to tell, though far renown’ d. 
Milton, P. L. 
Of all the cities in Romanian lands, 
The chief and most renown’d Ravenna stands, 
Adorn’d in ancient times with arms and arts. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 

Ilva, 
An isle renown’d for steel and unexhausted mines. 
Dryden. 


RENO’ WNEDLY.* adv. [from renown.] With 
celebrity ; with fame. In Sherwood, it 
is renowmedly. See Renown. 

Reno‘wnLess.* adj. [renown and less. ] 
Inglorious; without renown. In Huloet, 
it is renowmless. See Renown. 


RENT. n.s. [from rend.] A break; a la- 
ceration. 
This council made a schism and rent from the 
most ancient and purest churches which lived before 
them. : White. 
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Thou viper 
Hast cancell’d kindred, made a rent in nature, 
And through her holy bowels gnaw’d thy way, 
Through thy own blood to empire. Dryden. 
He who sees this vast rent in so high a rock, how 
the convex parts of one side exactly tally with the 
concave of the other, must be satisfied, that it was 
the effect of an earthquake. Addison on Italy. 
To Rent.f v.a. [rather to rend. Dr. John- 
son.—To rent is the constant language 
of our old writers; though Dr. Johnson 
cites only a solitary passage from the 
translation of Ecclesiasticus. The trans- 
lation of the Bible indeed abounds with 
this word, which in many modern edi- 
tions, through the desire of correctness, 
is altered to rend; on the ground, no 
doubt, that what is the preterit and par- 
ticiple passive of rend, ought not to be 
an active participle or the present tense 
of the indicative and infinitive moods. 
Our ancestors did not regard this dis- 
tinction.] To tear; to lacerate. 
To bescratchen all her face 
And for to rent in many place 
Her clothes. Chaucer, Rom. R. 324. 
Four principal heresies there are which have in 
those things withstood the truth: Nestorians, by 
renting Christ asunder, and dividing him into two 
persons. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. § 54. 
Rent your heart, and not your garments. 
Joel, ii. 13. 
A time to rent, and a time to sew. Ecclus. ili. 7. 
What griefs my heart did rent / 
Donne, Poems, p. 318. 
It was the custom of the Jews, when they heard 
the name of God blasphemed, to rent their clothes. 
Lowth on Isaiah, (1714,) p. 299. 
To Rent. v.n. [now written rant.] To 
roar; to bluster: we still say, a tearing 
fellow, tor a noisy bully. 
He ventur’d to dismiss his fear, 
That partings wont to rent and tear, 
And give the desperatest attack 
To danger still behind its back. Hudibras. 


RENT. n.s. [penct, Sax. redditus ; rente, 
Br.) 
1. Revenue ; annual payment. 
Idol ceremony, 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings in? 
O ceremony, shew me but thy worth! 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
I bought an annual rent or two, 
And live just as you see I do. 
Pope, Ep. of Horace. 
2. Money paid for any thing held of an- 
other, 
Such is the mould, that the blest tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. 
Waller. 
Folks in mudwall tenement, 
Present a peppercorn for rent. 


To Rent} ». a. [renter, Fr. ] 
1. To hold by paying rent. 


When a servant is called before his master, it is 
often to knaw, whether he passed by such a ground, 
if the old man who rents it is in good health. 

Addison, Spect. 


Prior. 


2. To set to a tenant. 
On the other side there is no reason why an ho- 
nourable society should rent their estate for a trifle. 
Swift, Lett. (1786.) 
Renrasee. adj. [from rent.] That may 
be rented. 
Rewrace.* x. s. [rentage, old Fr.] Money 
paid for any thing held of another. 
Fond man, that looks on earth for happiness, 
And here long seeks what here is never found ! 


By, 
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For all our good we hold from heaven by lease, 

With many forfeits and conditions bound ; 

Nor can we pay the fine and rentage due. 

P. Fletcher, Purp. Isl.jvii. 2- 

Re’/nTAL. n. s. [from rent.] Schedule or 

account of rents. if 
Renrer. n.s. [from rent.] One that holds. 

by paying rent. 4 

‘The estate will not be let for one penny more or 
less to the renter, amongst whomsoever the rent he 
pays be divided. Locke. 

ReE/NTROLL.* ns. [vent and roll.| List of 
rents, or revenues. 

The whole review or expence of their house was _ 
set down in their calendar, rent-roll, or count-book. - 

Hakewill on Prov. p. 418. 

Tt shall be allowed to all such, who think riches 
the chief distinction, to appear in the ring with a 
rentroll hanging out of each side of their coach! 

Tatler, No. 66. 

To RENVE’RSE.F v. a. [re and inverse ; 

old Fr. renverse. Dr. Johnson barely 

notices renversed as an adjective used 
by Spenser for overturned. Spenser only 
uses it as a verb, and participle, in the — 
ancient sense of degradation, by the cus- - 

tom of reversing or turning upside down 
the shield of the conquered person.] To. 
reverse. , 
Whose shield he bears renverst. ; 
Spenser, F. Q. i. iv. 41. 

First he his beard did shave, and fowly shent ; 

Then from him reft his shield, and it renverst. 
Spenser, F. Q. v. iii. 37. 
RENVE’RSEMENT.* n. s. [from renverse.] 
Act of reversing. Not in use. 

’ Tis a total renversement of the order of nature 
before ’tis begun, and every consideration opposes — 
it. Stukely, Paleogr. Sacr. (1763,) p. 60. 

Renuncia‘TIon. x. s. [renunciatio, from re- 
nuncio, Lat.] The act of renouncing. 

He that loves riches, can hardly believe the doc- 
trine of poverty and renunciation of the world. — 

Bp. Taylor. 
To Reosrarn.* v. a. [re and obtain.| To 
obtain again. 

I came to reobtaine my dignitie, 

And in the throne to seate my sire againe, 
Mir. for Mag. p. 752.- 
ReosprarNaBLe.* adj. [from reobtain.| 
That may be obtained again. Sherwood. 


To REORDAIN.F ». a. [reordiner, Fr. re 
and ordain.| To ordain again, on sup- 
position of some defect in the commis- 
sion granted to a minister. 

They did not pretend to reordain those that had 
been ordained by the new book in king Edward’s 
time. Burnet’s Hist. Ref. P. U1. B. 2. — 

ReEoRDINA‘TION. n. Ss. [from reordain.| Re- 
petition of ordination. 

He proceeded in his ministry without expect 
ing any new mission, and never thought himself 
obliged to a reordination. Aiterbury. 

To Repalciry. v.a. [re and pacify.] Te 
pacify again. 

Henry, who next commands the state, 
Seeks to repacify the people’s hate. 

Repar. part. of repay. 

To REPAY R.F v. a. [repero, Lat. reparer, | 
Fr.] 

1. To restore after injury or dilapidation, 

Let the priests repair the breaches of the house- 

2 Kings 

The fines imposed were the more repined against, 
because they were assigned to the rebuilding and 
repairing of St. Paul’s church. Clarendon. 

Heaven soon repair’d her mural breach. e, 

Milton, P. Ly 


Daniel. 
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2. To amend any injury by an equivalent. 
He justly hath driv’n out his rebel foes 
- To deepest hell; and, to repair their loss, 
Created this new happy race of men. 
Milton, iP. L. 
3. To fill up anew, by something put in 
the place of what is lost. 
To be reveng’d, 
' {And to repair his numbers thus impair’d. 
: Milton, P. L. 


\ 


4, To recover: a Latinism. 


He, ere he could his weapon backe repaire, 
_ His side all bare and naked overtooke, 


_ And with his mortall steel quite through the body 


____ strooke. Spenser, F. Q. y. xi. 13. 
Reprar'Rr. n.s. [from the verb. ] Reparation; 
- supply of loss ; restoration after dilapi- 
dation. 
Before the curing of a strong disease, 
Ey’n in the instant of repair and health, 
The fit is strongest. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
He cast in his mind for the repair of the cathe- 
_ dral church. Fell, Life of Hammond. 
Temperance, in all methods of curing the gout, 
is a regular and simple diet, proportioning the 
daily repairs to the daily decays of our wasting 
bodies. Temple, Miscell. 
All automata need a frequent repair of new 
_ strength, the causes whence their motion does 
proceed being subject to fail. 
Wilkins, Math. Magick. 
To Repair. v.n. (repairer, Fr.] To go 
to; to betake himself. 
May all to Athens back again repair. 
Depart from hence in peace, 
_ Search the wide world, and where you please re- 
pair. Dryden. 
_ °Tis fix’d; th’ irrevocable doom of Jove: 
Haste then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air, 
_ Go movnt the winds, and to the shades repair. 
’ Pope. 
ReparRr.t x. s. [repaire, Fr. from theverb-] 


1. Resort; abode. 
He saw Ulysses; at his ships repaire, 
_ That had been brusht with the enraged aire. 
Chapman. 
The Lord will be the hope [in the margin, 
place of repair, or harbour,] of his people. 
Joel, iii. 16. 
So ’scapes the insulting fire his narrow jail, 
* And makes small outlets into open air ; 
There the fierce winds his tender force assail, 
And beat him downward to his first repair. 
Dryden. 
2. Act of betaking himself any whither. 
The king sent a proclamation for their repair 
to their houses, and for a preservation of the peace. 
: Clarendon. 
RepavRasre.* adj. [from repair.] That 
- may be repaired: now, reparable. 
; Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


Repar'rer. x. s. [from repair.] Amender ; 
restorer. 

‘He that governs well, leads the blind, but he 
that teaches, gives him eyes; and it is a glorious 
thing to have been the repairer of a decayed intel- 

- lect, South, Serm. 


Shaks. 


{ - O sacred rest! 
O peace of mind! repairer of decay, 
Whose balms renew the limbs to labours of the 


day. Dryden, 
Repa’npvovs. adj. [repandus, Lat.] Bent 
upwards. ~ 


__ Though they be drawn repandous or conyexedly 
crooked in one piece, yet the dolphin that carrieth 
Arion is concayously inverted, and hath its spine 

~ depressed in another. Brown. 

Re’Parase. adj. [reparable, Fr. repar- 

_ abilis, Latin.] Capable of being amended, 
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retrieved, or supplied by something 


equivalent, 

The parts in man’s body easily reparable, as 
spirits, blood, and flesh, die in the embracement of 
the parts hardly reparable, as bones, nerves, and 
membranes, Bacon. 

When its spirit is drawn from wine, it will not, 
by the reunion of ifs constituent liquors, be re- 
duced to its pristine nature; because the work- 
manship of nature, in the disposition of the parts, 
was too elaborate to be imitable, or reparable by 
the bare apposition of those divided parts to each 
other. Boyle. 

An adulterous person is tied to restitution of 
the injury, so far as it is reparable, and can be 
made to the wronged person; to make provision 
for the children begotten in unlawful embraces. 

Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 


|RePARABLY. adv. [from reparable.] In 


a manner capable of remedy by restor- 
ation, amendment, or supply. 


REPARA‘TION. n. 8. [reparation, Fr. re- 
paratio, from reparo, Lat. ] 
1. The act of repairing; instauration. 
Antonius Philosophus took care of the repar- 
ation of the highways. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


2. Supply of what is wasted. 

When the organs of sense want their due repose 
and necessary reparations, the soul exerts herself 
in her several faculties. Addison. 

In this moyeable body, the fluid and solid parts 
must be consumed; and both demand a constant 
reparation. Arbuthnot. 


3. Recompense for any injury ; amends. 

The king should be able, when he had cleared 
himself, to make him reparation. Bacon. 

I am sensible of the scandal I have given by 
my loose writings, and make what reparation I am 
able. Dryden. 

Repa’RATIVE. 2. s. [from repair.] What- 
ever makes amends for loss or injury. 

New preparatives were in hand, and partly re- 
paratives of the former beaten at sea. 

, Wotton, D. of Buckingham. 
Repa’RATIVE.* adj. Amending defect, 
loss, or injury. 

Reparative inventions, by which art and inge- 
nuity studies to help and repair defects or defor- 
mities. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 60. 

Suits are unlawfully entered, when they are 
vindictive, not reparative ; and begun only for re- 
venge, not for reparation of damages. ettlewell. 

Repartee.t [repartie, Fr. “ an answer- 
ing blow, or thrust, in fencing; and 
thence a return of or answer in speech.” 
Cotgrave.] Smart reply. 

The fools overflowed with smart repartees, and 
were only distinguished from the intended wits 
by being called coxcombs. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

Cupid was as bad as he ; 

Hear but the youngster’s repartee. 


To RePARTEE.T v. 2. 
replies. 
If wise thou wilt appear, and knowing, 
Repartee, repartee, 
To what I’m doing. Denham, Song. 
High flights she had, and wit at will, 
And so her tongue lay seldom still ; 
For in all visits who but she, 
To argue, or to repartee ? 


To Reupa'ss. v.a. [repasser, Fr.] To pass 
again; to pass or travel back. 
Well we have pass’d, and now repass’d the seas, 
And brought desired help. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
We shal] find small reason to think that Abra- 
ham passed and repassed those ways more often 
than he was enforced so to do, if we consider that 
he had no other comforter in this wearisome jour- 
ney than the strength of his faith in God. Ralegh, 


Prior. 
To make smart 


Prior. 
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Tf his soul hath wing’d the destin’d flight, 
Homeward with pious speed repass the main, 
To the pale shade funereal rites ordain. 
Pope, Odyss. 
To Repa'ss. v.n. To go back in a road. 
Five girdles bind the skies, the torrid zone 
Glows with the passing and repassing sun. 
, _Dryden. 
REPA'ST. x. s. [repas, Fr.; re and pastus, 
Lat. ] 
1. A meal; act of taking food. 
From dance to sweet repast they turn 
Desirous ; all in circles as they stood, 
Tables are set. Milton, P.L- 
What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attick taste, with wine. Milton, Sonnet. 
Sleep, that is thy best repast, 
Yet of death it bears a taste, 
And both are the same thing at last. 
A The day 
Had summon’d him to due repast at noon. 
Dryden. 
Keep regular hours for repast and sleep. 
» Arbuthnot. 


Denham. 


2. Food; victuals. 
Go, and get me some repast ; 
I care not what, so it be wholesome food. Shaks. 


To Repa'st. v. a. [repaistre, Fr. from the 
noun.|] To feed; to feast. 

To his good friends I’]] ope my arm, 

And, like the kind life-rendering pelican, 

Repast them with my blood. Shakspeare. 
Repa'sTurE. 7.8. [re and pasture.) En- 

tertainment. Not in use. 

He from forage will incline to play ; 

But if thou strive, poor soul, what art thou then? 
Food for his rage, repasture for his den, —_ Shaks. 

To Repa'rRIATE.* v. a. [repatrier, Fr. 
re and patria, Lat. | To restore to one’s 
own home or country. This word, 
though now not used, is old in our lan- 
guage. Cotgrave and Sherwood give 
it. Expatriate, which is modern, might 
owe its introduction into our language 
to this forgotten word. 

To REPA'Y. v..a. [repayer, Fr. re and 
pay. | 

1. To pay back in return, in requital, or 
in revenge. 

According to their deeds he will repay recom- 
pense to his enemies, to the islands he will repay 
recompense, Ts, lix. 18. 

2. To recompense. 
He chad 
Their nakedness with skins of beasts, or slain, 
Or as the snake with youthful coat repaid. 
Milton, P. L, 
3. To compensate. 

The false honour, which he had so long enjoyed, 

was plentifully repaid in contempt. Bacon. 


4, To requite either good or ill. 
The poorest service is repaid with thanks, 
Shakspeare. 
Favouring heayen repaid my glorious toils 
With a sack’d palace, and barbarick spoils. Pope. 
I have fought well for Persia, and repaid 
The benefit of birth with honest service. 


5. To reimburse with what is owed. 
If you repay me not on such a day, 
Such sums as are express’d in the condition, 
Let the forfeit be an equal pound of your fair flesh. 
Shakspeare. 
RepalyMent.t} n.s. [from repay.] 
1. The act of repaying. 

They sin against this commandment, [the eighth, | 
that are forward to run into debt knowingly be- 
yond their power, without hopes or purposes of 
repayment. Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. 4. § 8. 

TT 


Rowe. 
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9, The thing repaid. 


The centesima usura it was not lawful to exceed ; 
and what was paid over it, was reckoned as a re- 
payment of part of the principal. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To REPEAL. v. a. [rappeller, Fr.J 
1. To recall. Out of use. 

I will repeal thee, or be well assur’d, 
Adventure to be banished myself. Shaks. Hen. VI. 

I here forget all former griefs ; 

Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. Shaks. 
2. To abrogate; to revoke. 

Laws that have been approved, may be again 
repealed, and disputed against by the authors 
themselves. Hooker, Pref. 

Adam soon repeal’d 
The doubts that in his heart arose. Milton, P. L. 

Statutes are silently repealed, when the reason 

ceases for which they were enacted. 
Dryden, Pref. to Fab. 
Rerea’t. 2. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. Recall from exile. Not in use. 
Tf the time thrust forth 
A cause for thy repeal, we shall not send 
O’er the vast world to seek a single man. 
2. Revocation; abrogation. 

The king being advertised, that the over-large 
grants of lands and liberties made the lords so 
insolent, did absolutely resume all such grants ; 
but the earl of Desmond above all found himself 
grieved with this resumption or repeal of liberties, 
and declared his dislike. Davies on Ireland. 

If the presbyterians should obtain their ends, I 
could not be sorry to find them mistaken in the 
point which they have most at heart, by the repeal 
of the test; I mean the benefit of employments. 

Swift, Presbyt. Plea. 
Rerra’Ler.* n.s. [from repeal.] One 
who revokes or abrogates. 

If the repeal of American taxes destroys all our 
government in America, he is the man ; and he is 
the worst of all the repealers, because he is the last. 

Burke, Sp. on American Tawation, (1774.) 


To REPEAT. »v. a. [repeto, Lat. repeter, 
Fr. ] 
1. To iterate; to use again; to do again. 
He, though his power 
Creation could repeat, yet would be loth 
Us to abolish. Milton, P. L. 
Where sudden alterations are not necessary, the 
same effect may be obtained by the repeated force 
of diet with more safety to the body. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Shaks. 


9. To speak again. 

The Psalms, for the excellency of their use, de- 
serve to be oftener repeated; but that their mul- 
titude permitteth not any oftener repetition. 

Hooker. 
3. To try again. 

Neglecting for Cretisa’s life his own, 

Repeats the danger of the burning town. Waller. 

Beyond this place you can have no retreat ; 
Stay here, and I the danger will repeat Dryden. 

4, To recite; to rehearse. 

These evils thou repeat’st upon thyself, 

Have banish’d me from Scotland. Shaks. Macbeth. 

Thou their natures know’st, and gav’st them 

names, 
Needless to thee repeated. Milton, P. L. 

He repeated some lines of Virgil suitable to the 
occasion. Waller's Life. 

RereaT.* 7.5. A repetition: in musick, 
a mark denoting the repetition of a pre- 
ceding part of the air. 

Notes to introduce the repeat. 

Avison on Musical Express. p. 117. 
RepEA’TEDLY. adv. [from repeated.| Over 
and over; more than once. 

And are not these vices, which lead into damn- 
ation, repeatedly, and most forcibly cautioned 
against ? Stephens. 
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Repea’TeR.} x. s. [from repeat. ] 
1. One that repeats; one that recites. 
Repeaters of their popular oratorious vehemen- 
cies. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 121. 
2. A watch that strikes the hours at will 
by compression of a spring. 
Repepa’Tion.* n. s. [repedatus, Lat. re 
and pes, the foot.] Act of going back; 
return. Not in use. 
You shall find direction, station, and repedation 
in these planets. More, Song of the Soul, Notes, p.406. 
‘o REPEL. v. a. [repello, Lat] 
1. To drive back any thing. 
Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weakness in 
striking only, but also in repelling their strokes 


with whom he contendeth, Hooker. 
With hills of slain on every side, | 
Hippomedon repell’d the hostile tide. Pope. 


2. To drive back an assailant. 
Stand fast ; 
And all temptation to transgress repel. 
Milton, P. L. 
Repel the Tuscan foes, their city seize, 
Protect the Latians in luxurious ease. 
Dryden, Zin. 

Your foes are such, as they, not you, have made, 
And virtue may repel, though not invade, Dryden. 

To REpeE'L. v. n. 
1. To act with force contrary to force im- 
pressed. 

From the same repelling power it seems to be, 
that flies walk upon the water without wetting 
their feet. Newton. 

2. To repel, in medicine, is to prevent 
such an afflux of a fluid to any parti- 
lar part, as would raise it into a tamour. 

Quincy. 

ReprLLeNt. x. s. [repellens, Lat.] An 
application that has a repelling power. 

In the cure of an erisipelas, whilst the body 
abounds with bilious humours, there is no admit- 
ting of repellents, and by discutients you will 
increase the heat. Wiseman. 

Repr'Luent.* adj. Having power to 
repel. 

Why should the most repellent particles be the 
most attractive upon contact? 

Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 237. 

Reve’Lier. n. s. [from repel.] One that 
repels. : 

To REPE'NT. v. n. [repentir, Fr.] 

1. To think on any thing past with sor- 
TOW. 

Upon any deviation from virtue, every rational 
creature so deviating, should condemn, renounce, 
and be sorry for every such deviation; that is, 
repent of it. South. 

First she relents 
With pity, of that pity then repents. Dryden. 

Still you may prove the terror of your foes ; 
Teach traitors to repent of faithless leagues. 

A. Philips. 

2, To express sorrow for something past. 

Poor Enobarbus did before thy face repent. Shaks. 

3. To change the mind from some painful 
motive. 

God led them not through the land of the Phi- 
listines, lest peradventure the people repent, when 
they see war, and they return. Exod. xiii. 17. 

4. To have such sorrow for sin as produces 
amendment of life. 

Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonas. 

St. Matt. xii. 41. 
I will clear their senses dark 
What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 
Milton, P. L. 
To Repent. ¥. a. 
1. To remember with sorrow. 
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If Desdemona will return me my jewels, I will- 
give over my suit, and repent my unlawful solicit- 
ation. Shakspeare. 

2. To remember with pious sorrow. 

Thou, like a contrite penitent 
Charitably warn’d of thy sins, dost repent 
These vanities and giddinesses, lo 
I shut my chamber-door ; come, let us go. 

Donne. 

His late follies he would late repent. Dryden. 

3. [Se repentir, Fr.] It is used with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

I repent me, that the duke is slain. 

Shakspeare, Rich. II, 

No man repented him of his wickedness ; saying, 
what have I done? Jer. vill. 6. 

Judas, when he saw that he was condemned, 
repented himself. St. Matt. xxvii. 3. 

My father has repented him ere now, 

Or will repent him when he finds me dead. 
Dryden. 
Each age sinn’d on; 
Till God arose, and great in anger said, 


Lo! it repenteth me thatman wasmade. Prior, 


REPENTANCE. n. s. [repentance, Fr. from 
repent. | 
1. Sorrow for any thing past. 
The first step towards a woman’s humility, 
seems to require a repentance of her education. 
Law. 
9. Sorrow for sin, such as produces new- 
ness of life; penitence. 
Repentance so altereth a man through the mercy 
of God, be he never so defiled, that it maketh him 
ure. Whitgift. 
Who by repentance is not satisfied, 
Ts nor of heav’n nor earth; for these are pleased; 
By penitence th’ Eternal’s wrath’s appeas’d. 
Shakspeare. 
Repentance is a change of mind, or a conversion 
from sin to God: not some one bare act of change, 
but a lasting durable state of new life, which is 
called regeneration. Hammond. 
In regard of secret and hidden faults, unless 
God should accept of a general repentance for un- 
known sins, few or none at all could be saved. 
Perkins. 


This is a confidence, of all the most irrational; 


for upon what ground can a man promise himself 
a future repentance, who cannot promise himself a 
futurity ? South. 
Repe’NTANT. adj. (repentant, Fr. from_ 
repent. | 
1. Sorrowful for the past. 
2. Sorrowful for sin. 
Thus they, in lowliest plight, repentant stood, 
Milton, P. L. 
3. Expressing sorrow for sin. - 
After I have interr’d this noble king, 
And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 
I will with all expedient duty see you. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ILI. 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heav’n hath blown its spirit out, 
And strew’d repentant ashes on its head. 
Shakspeare, K. John 
Relentless walls! whose darksome round con- 
tains 
Repentant sighs and voluntary pains. 
REPENTANT.* 7. 5. 
sorrow for sin. 
God is ready to forgive the repentant of what 
nation soever. Lightfoot, Miscell. p. 38» 
RepeNTER.* xs. [from repent.] One 
who repents. 
Those sentences from which a too-late repenter 
will suck desperation, Donne, Devot. p. 221+ 
RereNTInG.* n. s. [from repent.] Act 
of repentance. { 
Mine heart is turned within me ; my repentings 
are kindled together, Hos. xi, 8 


Pope- 
One who expresses 
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Nor had I any reservations in my own soul, 
when I passed that bill; nor repentings after. 


King Charles. | 


Repe NTINGLY.* adv. [from repenting. | 
With repentance. Sherwood. 
To REPEOPLE.f v. a. [re and people ; re- 
peupler, Fr.] To stock with people 


anew. 
I send, with this, my discourse of ways and 
means for encouraging marriage, and repeopling 


the world. Tatler, No. 195. 
Repeo'PLina.* x.s. The act of repeo- 
-pling. 


_ An occurrence of such remark, as the universal 
flood and the repeopling of the world, must be 
fresh in memory for about eight hundred years ; 
especially considering, that the peopling of the 

_ world was gradual, Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

To REPERCU'SS. ». a. [repercutio, re- 
percussus, Lat.] To beat back; to drive 
back; to rebound. Not in use. 

Air in ovens, though it doth boil and dilate 
itself, and is repercussed, yet it is without noise. 
Bacon. 

Repercu'ssion. zn. s. [from repercuss ; 
repercussio, Lat. repercussion, Fr.] The 
act of driving back ; rebound. 

In echoes, there is no new elision, but a reper- 
cussion. Bacon. 
By repercussion beams engender fire, 
Shapes by reflection shapes beget ; 
The voice itself when stopp’d does back retire, 
' And a new voice is made by it. Cowley. 
They various ways recoil, and swiftly flow 
By mutual repercussions to and fro. Blackmore. 

Repercu’ssive. adj. [repercussif, Fr.] 

1. Having the power of driving back or 
causing a rebound. 

And repercussive rocks renew’d the sound. 
Pattison. 

9. Repellent. 

Blood is stanched by astringent and repercussive 
medicines, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

3. Driven back; rebounding. Not pro- 
per. 

Amid Carnarvon’s mountains rages loud 
The repercussive roar : with mighty crush 
Tumble the smitten cliffs. Thomson. 
Repercu'sstve.* n.s. A repellent. 
Defluxions, if you apply a strong repercussive to 
the place affected, and do not take away the cause, 


will shift to another place. Bacon. 
Reperti'tious. adj. [repertus, Latin.] 
Found; gained by finding. Dict. 


Re’PERTORY.} 2. S. [repertoire, Fr. reper- 
torium, Lat.] A treasury ; a magazine; 

~@ book in which any thing is to be 
found. 

This repertory of the endowments of vicarages 
in the diocese of Canterbury, is a second edition 
of a work printed in 1763. Dr. Ducarel. 

The revolution of France is an inexhaustible 
repertory of one kind of examples. Burke. 

Repeti'tion. x. s. [repetition, Fr. repetitio, 
Lat.] 
1. Iteration of the same thing. 

The frequent repetition of aliment is necessary 

for repairing the fluids and solids. 
; Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Recital of the same words over again. 
_ The Psalms, for the excellency of their use, 
deserve to be oftener repeated ; but that the multi- 
tude of them permitteth not any oftener repetition. 
4% . Hooker. 
3, The act of reciting or rehearsing. 
- If you conquer Rome, the benefit, 
_ Which you shall thereby reap, is such a name, 
repetition will be dogg’d with curses. 
: - Shakspeare. 
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| 4. Recital. 


I love such tears, 
As fall from fit notes, beaten through mine ears, 
With repetitions of what heaven hath done. 
Chapman. 
5. Recital from memory, as distinct from 
reading. 
Repeti/TIONAL.* 
ReEPETI'TIONARY. 
tion. 
This second or repetitional law being indeed a 
recapitulation and compendium of the first. 
Biblioth. Bibl. i. 15. 
Where Moses delivered the second or repeti- 
tionary law. Ibid. i. 27, 


To REPI'NE. v.n. [re and pine. ] 
1. To,fret ; to vex himself; to be discon- 
tented: with af or against. 
Of late, 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d. 
Shakspeare. 
The fines imposed were the more repined against, 
because they were assigned to the rebuilding of 
St. Paul’s church. Clarendon. 
If you think how many diseases, and how much 
poverty there is in the world, you will fall down 
upon your knees, and instead of repining at one 
affliction, will admire so many blessings received 
at the hand of God. Temple. 
2. To envy. 
The ghosts repine at violated night ; 
And curse the invading sun, and sicken at the sight. 
Dryden. 


adj. (from repetition. ] 
Containing repeti- 


Just in the gate 
Dwell pale diseases and repining age. 
Repi/NeR.} x. s. [from repine.] One that 
frets or murmurs. 

What marvil if such repiners blow out the foggy 
vapourous blast of seditious words against our 
highest court of parliament ? 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, p. 208. 

Weare not to think eyery clamorous haranguer, 
or every splenetick repiner against a court, is 
therefore a patriot. Bp. Berkeley, Max. § 23. 

Let rash repiners stand appall’d, 

In Thee who dare not trust. Young, Resign. P. ii. 
Repi/N1nc.* n.s. [from repine.] Act of 
murmuring or complaining. 

He bore it decently without breaking out into 
repinings, or impatient complaints. 

Burnet, Life of Ld. Rochester, p. 155. 

Did we understand the reason of God’s deal- 
ings, and see what he seeth, and know what he 
knoweth, we should praise him, on our bended 
knees, for those crosses which are now the inno- 
cent causes of our repinings against him. 

Scott, Works, (ed. 1718,) ii. 7. 
ReptNincy.* adv. [from repining.| With 
complaint ; with murmuring. 

[They] teach us how repiningly, how unjustly, 
they stooped under this yoke. 

Bp. Hall, Epist. D. 2. E. 3. 
To Rerta'ce. v. a. [replacer, Fr. re and 
place.) 
1. To put again in the former place. 

The earl being apprehended, upon examination 
cleared himself so well, as he was replaced in his 
government. Bacon. 

The bowls, remoy’d for fear, 


The youths replac’d ; and soon restor’d the chear. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


2. To put in a new place. 
His gods put themselyes under his protection, 
to be replaced in their promised Italy. 
Dryden, Ded. to Virgil. 
To Reprai't. v.a. [re and plait.] To 
fold one part often over another. 
In Raphael’s first works, are many small foldings 
often replaited, which look like so many whipcords. 
Dryden. 
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To REPLA'NT.: v. a. [replanter, Fr. re 
and plant.] To plant anew. 

Smail trees being yet unripe, covered in autumn 
with dung until the spring, take up and replant in 
good ground. Bacon. 

RepLa'NTABLE.* adj. [replantable, Fr.] 
That may be replanted. Cotgrave. 


REePLANTA’TION.~ x. s. [from replant.] 
The act of planting again. 

Refining and purifying the minds and spirits of 
the lapsed creation, and every where attempting 
the replantation of that beautiful image [which] 
sin and vice had obliterated and defaced. 

Hallywell, Sav. of Souls, (1677,) p. 108. 
To Repe'NisH. v. a. [repleo, from re and 
plenus, Lat. replenir, old Fr.] 
1. To stock; to fill. 
Multiply and replenish the earth. Gen. i. 28. 
The woods replenished with deer, and the plains 


with fowl. Heylin. 
The waters 
With fish replenish’d, and the air with fowl. 
Milton, P-L. 


2. To finish; to consummate; to com- 
plete. Not proper, nor in use. 
We smother’d 
The most replenished sweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e’er she fram’d. 
Shakspeare. 
To RePLENIsH, v. mn. To recover the 
former fulness. Not in use. 

The humours in men’s bodies increase and de- 
crease as the moon doth ; and therefore purge some 
day after the full; for then the humours will not 
replenish so soon, Bacon. 


REPLE’TE. adj. [replet, Fr. repletus, 
Lat.] Full; completely filled; filled to 


exuberance, 

The world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, Shaks. 

This mordication, if in over high a degree, is 
little better than the corrosion of poison; as some- 
times in antimony, if given to bodies not replete 
with humours; for where humours abound, the 
humours save the parts. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

His words, replete with guile, 
Into her heart too easy entrance won. 
Milton, P. L. 

In a dog, out of whose eye being wounded the 
aqueous humour did copiously flow, yet in six 
hours the bulb of the eye was again replete with its 
humour, without the application of any medicines. 

Ray on the Creation. 
RepLe TION. n. s. [repletion, Fr.] The 
state of being overfull. 

The tree had too much repletion, and was op- 
pressed with its own sap : for repletion is an enemy 
to generation. * Bacon. 

All dreams 
Are from repletion and complexion bred ; 
From rising fumes of undigested food. Dryden. 

Thirst and hunger may be satisfy’d ; 

But this repletion is to love deny’d. Dryden. 

The action of the stomach is totally stopped by 
too great repletion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Repxe'tive.* adj. [repletif, Fr.]_ Reple- 
nishing ; filling. Cotgrave. 
Repie'tivety.* adv. [from repletive.] So 
as to be filled. 
Not in the body repletively. 

Summary of Du Bart. (1621,) p- 291. 
Repre'viaBe.f | adj. [replegiabilis, low 
REPLE'VISABLE. Lat. replevissable, old 

Fr.] That may be replevined; bail- 
able. 


Such offenders were not replevisable. 
Hale, Hist. Pl. Cr. 


TEE, 
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To Rerie'vin.f ] v. a. [replevin, old Fr. 
To Rerte'vy. § of re and plevir, or 
plegir, to give a pledge; replegio, low 
Lat.] To take back or set at ‘liberty, 
upon security, any thing seized. 
And yet not his, nor his in equitie, 
But yours the waift by high prerogative : 
Therefore I humbly crave your majestie 
It to replevie. Spenser, F. Q. iv. xii. 31. 
Every plain countryman knows what belongs.to 
distraining, impounding, replevying. 
Bp. Hall, Sel. Thoughts, § 44. 
That you’re a beast, and turn’d to grass, 
Is no strange news, nor ever was : 
At least to me, who once, you know, 
Did from the pound replevin you. Hudibras. 
Reprica!tion. n.s. [replico, Lat.) 
1. Rebound; repercussion, Not in use. 
Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 
Made in his concave shores, Shaks. Jul. Cas. 
2. Reply ; answer. 
To be demanded of a spunge, what replication 
should be made by the son of aking? 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
This is a replication to what Menelaus had before 
offered, concerning the transplantation of Ulysses 
to Sparta. Broome. 


To REPLY’. v. x. [repliquer, Fr.] To an- 
swer; to make a return to an answer. 
O man! who art thou that repliest against God? 
Rom. ix. 
Would we ascend higher to the rest of these 
lewd persons, we should find what reason Castalio’s 
painter had to reply upon the cardinal, who blamed 
him for putting a little too much colour into St. 
Peter and Paul’s faces: that it was true in their 
life-time they were pale mortified men, but that 
since they were grown ruddy, by blushing at the 
sins of their successors. Atterbury, Serm. 


To Repuy’. v. a. To return for an answer. 
Perplex’d 
The tempter stood, nor had what to reply. 
Milton, P.R. 
His trembling tongue invok’d his bride ; 
With his last voice Eurydice he cry’d: 
Eurydice the rocks and river banks reply’d. Dryd. 
Repiy. n.s. [replique, Fr.] Answer; re- 
turn to an answer. 
But now return, 
And with their faint reply thisanswer join. Shaks. 
Tf I send him word, it was not well cut ; he would 
send me word, he cut it to please himself : if again, 
it was not well cut, this is called the reply churlish. 
Shakspeare. 
© One rises up to make replies to establish or con- 
fute what has been offered on each side of the 
question, Watts. 

To whom with sighs, Ulysses gave reply ; 

Ah, why ill-suiting pastime must I try? Pope. 

RepLy eR. n. s. [from reply.] He that an- 
swers; he that makes a return to an 
answer. 

At an act of the commencement, the answerer 
gave for his question, that an aristocracy was better 
fhan a monarchy ; the replyer did tax him, that, 
being a private bred man, he would give a question 
of state: the answerer said, that the replyer did 
much wrong the privilege of scholars, who would 
be much streightened if they should give questions 
of nothing, but such things, wherein they are prac- 
tised ; and added, we have heard yourself dispute 
of virtue, which no man will say you put much in 
practice. Bacon, Apoph. 

To Repo'Lisu. v. a. [repolir, Fr. re and. po- 
lish. To polish again. 

A sundred clock is piecemeal laid, 

Not to be lost, but by the maker’s hand 
Repolish’d, without errour then to stand. Donne. 


To REPO'RT.+ va. [rapporter, Fr.] 
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1. To noise by popular rumour. 
Is it upon record ? or else reported successively 
from age to age? Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
It is reported, 
That good duke Humphry traitorously is murther’d. 
Shakspeare. 
Report, say they, and we will report it. 
Jer. xx. 10. 
2. To give repute. 
Timotheus was well reported of by the brethren. 
Acts, Xvi. 
A widow well reported of for good works. 
1 Tim. v. 10. 
3. To give an account of. 
There is a king in Judah; and now shall it be 
reported to the king. Neh. vi. 7. 
4. To return; to rebound; to give back. 
In Ticinum isa church with windows only from 
above, that reporteth the voice thirteen times} if you 
stand by the close end wall over against the door. 
Bacon. 
5. To refer. [See also Cotgrave in V. rap- 
porter.| Not now in use. 
I report the reader to the Belgian histories: he 
may see the change of war betwixt these two sides. 
Fuller’s Holy State, (1648,) p. 507. 
Report. n. s. [from the verb.] 
1. Rumour; popular fame. 
2. Repute; publick character. 
My body’s mark’d 
With Roman swords; and my report was once 
First with the best of note. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
In all approving ourselves as the ministers of 
God, by honour and dishonour, by evil report and 
good report. 2 Cor. iv. 
3. Account returned. 
Sea nymphs enter with the swelling tide ; 
From Thetis sent as spies to make report, 
And tell the wonders of her soy’reign’s court. 
Waller. 
4. Account given by lawyers of cases. 
After a man has studied the general principles of 
the law, reading the reports of adjudged cases will 
richly improve his mind, Watts on the Mind. 


5. Sound; loud noise; repercussion. 
The stronger species drowneth the lesser; the 
report of an ordnance, the voice. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The lashing billows make a long report, 
And beat her sides. Dryden, Ceyx and Alc. 


Repo’RTER.T n.s. [from report. | 


1. Relater; one that gives an account. 
There she appear’d; or my reporter devis’d well 
for her. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Rumours were raised of great discord among the 
nobility; for this cause the lords assembled gave 
order to apprehend the reporters of these surmises, 
Hayward. 
If I had known athing they concealed, I should 
neyer be the reporter of it. Pope. 
9. [In law.] One who draws up reports 
of adjudged cases. Mason. 
James the first, at the instance of lord Bacon, 
appointed two reporters with a handsome stipend. 
Blackstone. 
Repo’ rTINncLy. adv. [from reporting.| By 
common fame. 
Others say thou dost deserve ; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. Shaks. Much Ado. 
Rero’sau.f 2. s. [from repose.] 
1. The act of reposing. 
Dost thou think, 
If I would stand against thee, would the reposal 
Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee, 
Make thy words faith’d? Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
g. That on which a person reposes. 
His chief pillow and reposal. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 83. 
Repo'sance.* n.s, [from repose.] Reli- 
ance. 
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See what sweet ‘ 
Reposance heaven can beget. ; 
J. Hall, Poems, (1646,) p. 92. 
To REPO'SE. ».a. [repono, Lat.] 


1. To lay to rest. 
Rome’s readiest champions, repose you here, ~~ 
Secure from worldly chances and mishaps; __ 
Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells. — 


Shakspeare. 
Have ye chos’n this place, 
After the toil of battle, to repose 
Your wearied virtue ? Milton, P. L. 


9. To place as in confidence or trust : with 
on or in. 

I repose upon your management, what is dearest 

to me, my fame, Dryden, Pref. to Ann. Mir. 

That prince was conscious of his own integrity 

in the service of God, and relied on this as a foun- 

dation for that trust he reposed in him, to deliver 

him out of his distresses. Rogers. 


|3. To lodge; to lay up. 


Pebbles, reposed in those cliffs amongst the earth, 
being not so dissoluble and more bulky, are left 
behind. Woodward. 


To Rervo’ss. v. n. [reposer, Fr.] ‘ia 


1. To sleep; to be at rest. 

Within a thicket I reposed ; when round 

I ruffled up fall’n leaves in heap; and found, 
Let fall from heaven, asleep interminate. Chapman. 
2. To rest in confidence: with on. 
And, for the ways are dangerous to pass, 
I do desire thy worthy company, 
Upon whose faith and honour I repose, Shakspeare. 
Revo’sz.f 2.8. [repos, Fr.] 
1. Sleep; rest ; quiet. 
Merciful powers! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
The hour 
Of night, and of all things now retir’d to rest, 
Mind us of like repose. Milton, P. L. © 
T all the livelong day 
Consume in meditation deep, recluse 
From human converse ; nor at shut of eve 
Enjoy repose. Philips. 
9. Cause of rest. 

After great lights must be great shadows, which 
we call reposes ; because in reality the sight would 
be tired, if attracted by a continuity of glittering 
objects. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

3. Repose, or quietness, is applied to a pic- 
ture, when the whole is harmonious ; 
when nothing glares either in the shade, 
light, or colouring. Gilpin. 

Repo’sepDness.} n.s. [from reposed.] State ” 
of being at rest. 

With wondrous reposedness of mind, and gentle — 
words, Reputation answered. 

Tr. of Boccalini, (1626,) p. 104._ 

To REPO'SIT. v. a. Lrepositus, Lat.] Tor 
lay up; to lodge as in a place of safety. 

Others reposit their young in holes, and secure 
themselyes also therein, because such security is 
wanting, their lives being sought. , 

“ Derham, Phys. Theol. 

Reposr rion.f xn. s. [from reposit.] f 


1. The act of laying up in a place of 
safety. 

_ That age [youth] which is not.capable of ob- 
servation, careless of reposition. 

Bp. Hall, Quo Vadis. — 


2. The act of replacing. ; 
Being satisfied in the reposition of the bone, take 

care to keep it so by deligation. Wiseman, Surgery. 
Rero’sirory. n.s. [repositoire, Fr. reposi- 
torium, Lat.] A place where any thing 

is safely: laid up. . , 
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‘The mind of man, not being capable of having 
many ideas ‘under view at once, it was necessary to 
have a repository to lay up those ideas. Locke. 

He can take a body to pieces, and dispose of 

~ them, to us not without the appearance of irretriev- 
able confusion, but with respect to his own know- 
ledge, into the most regular and methodical reposi- 
tories. Rogers, Serm. 

To Revosst'ss. v. a. [re and possess.] To 
possess again. 

How comes it now, that almost all that realm is 

repossessed of them? Spenser on Ireland. 

Her suit is now to repossess those lands, 

Which we in justice cannot well deny. Shakspeare. 

Nor shall my father repossess the land, 

The father’s fortune never to return. Pope, Odyss. 
Reposse ssion.* x. s. [re and possession. | 
Act of possessing again. 

Whoso hath been robbed, or spoiled, of his lands 
or goods, may lawfully seek repossession by force ; 
yet so, as before any force be used, he first civilly 
seek restitution. 

Ralegh, Arts of Emp. Of War Def. & Invas. ch. 21. 
To RevouRr.* v.a. [re and pour.] To 
pour anew. 

The horrid noise amaz’d the silent night, 
Repouring downe blacke darknesse from the skie. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 832. 
To REPREHE'ND. ». a. [reprehendo, 
Lat. ] 
1. To reprove ; to chide. 

All as before his sight, whose presence to offend 
with any the least unseemliness, we would be surely 
as loth as they, who most reprehend or deride what 

. they do. Hooker. 

Pardon me for reprehending thee, 

For thou hast done a charitable deed. Shakspeare. 

They like dumb statues star’d ; 

Which when I saw, I reprehended them ; 
And ask’d the mayor, what meant this wilful 
silence ? Shakspeare. 
2. To blame; to censure. 

He could not reprehend the fight, so many strew’d 

the ground. Chapman. 

T nor advise, nor reprehend the choice 
Of Marcley-hill. 

3. To detect of fallacy. 

This colour will be reprehended or encountered, 
by imputing to all excellencies in compositions a 
kind of poverty. Bacon. 

4, To charge with asa fault : with of before 
the crime. 

Aristippus, being reprehended of luxury, by one 
that was not rich, for that he gave six crowns for a 
small fish, answered, Why, what would you have 
given? the other said, Some twelve pence: Aris- 
tippus said again, And six crowns is no more with 
me. Bacon, Apoph. 

Reprene Nver. x. s. [from reprehend.] 
Blamer ; censurer. 

These fervent reprehenders of things, established 
by publick authority, are always confident and bold- 
Spirited men; but their confidence for the most 
| part ariseth from too much credit given to their 
Own wits, for which cause they are seldom free from 
_-errours. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. B. 5. 


Ht REPREHENSIBLE. adj. (reprehensible, 

Er. reprehensus, Lat.] Blamable; cul- 

pable ; censurable. 

| Represe’nsipteness. n.s. [from repre- 
hensible.| Blamableness ; culpableness. 

_ Reprene’nsisry. adv. [from reprehensible.) 
Blamably ; culpably. 

| Repren’enston. x.s. [reprehensio, Lat] 

Reproof; open blame. 

To a heart fully resolute, counsel is tedious, but 
reprehension is loathsome. Bacon. 


There is likewise due to the publick a civil 
reprehension of advocates, where there appeareth 


Philips. 
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cunning counsel, gross neglect, and slight in- 
formation. Bacon, Ess. 
The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of -his 
fellow-christians, or the governors of the church, 
then more publick reprehensions and inecrepations. 
Hammond. 
What effect can that man hope from his most 
zealous reprehensions, who lays himself open to 
recrimination ? Gov. of the Tongue. 
REPREHE NSIVE.} adj. [from reprehend. | 
1. Given to reproof. 
2. Containing reproof. 
By a reprehensive shortness, he [Christ] both 
clears the man’s innocence, and yindicates God’s 
proceedings. South, Serm. viii. 299. 


To REPRESENT. v. a. [represento, Lat. 
representer, Fr. | 
1. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited 
were present. 
Before him burn 
Seven lamps, as in a zodiac representing 
The heavenly fires. Milton, P. L. 
2. To describe; to show in any particular 
character. 

This bank is thought the greatest load on the 
Genoese, and the managers of it have been repre- 
sented as a second kind of senate. Addison on Italy. 

3. To fill the place of another by a vica- 
rious character ; to personate: as, the 
parliament represents the people. 

4, To exhibit; to show: as, the tragedy 
was represented very skilfully. 

5. To show by modest arguments or nar- 
rations. 

One of his cardinals admonished him against that 
unskilful piece of ingenuity, by representing to him, 
that no reformation could be made, which would 
not notably diminish the rents of the church. 

Decay of Chr. Piety. 

REPRESE NTANCE.* n. 5. [from represent. | 

Representation ; likeness. 

They affirm foolishly, that the images and like- 
nesses they frame of stone, or of wood, are the 
representances and forms of those who have brought 
something profitable, by their inventions, to the 
common use of their living. 

Donne, Hist. of the Sept. p. 93. 

REPRESENTANT.* x. 5. [from represent. ] 

One exercising the vicarious power 
given by another. 

There is expected the count Henry of Nassau to 
be at the said solemnity, as the representant of his 
brother. Wotton, Rem. p. 279. 

REPRESENTA’TION.} 2. s. [representation, 
Fr. from represent. | 

1. Image; likeness. 

If images are worshipped, it must be as gods, 
which Celsus denied, or as representations of God ; 
which cannot be, because God is invisible and in- 
corporeal. Shilling fleet. 

2. Act of supporting a vicarious charac- 
ter; acting for others by deputation. 

The reform in representation he uniformly op- 
posed. Burke. 

3. Respectful declaration. 

4. Publick exhibition. 

_ The spectators are secured, that their poet shall 
not juggle or put upon them in the iatter of 
place, and time, other than is just and reasonable 
for the representation. Rymer on Tragedy, p. 2. 

Represy/NTATIVE. adj. [representatif, Fr. 
from represent. | 

1. Exhibiting a similitude. 

They relieve themselves with this distinction, 
and yet own the legal sacrifices, though repre- 
sentative, to be proper and real. Alterbury. 

2. Bearing the character or power of an- 
other. 
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This counsel of four hundred was chosen, one 
hundred out of each tribe, and seems to have been 
a body representative of the people; though the 
people collective reserved a share of power. 

Swift. 
REPRESENTATIVE. 2. 8. 
1. One exhibiting the likeness of another. 

A statue of rumour whispering an idiot in the 
ear, who was the representative of credulity. 

Addison, Freeholder. 
2. One exercising the vicarious power 
given by another. 

I wish the welfare of my country; and my 
morals and politicks teach me to leave all that 
to be adjusted by our representatives above, and 
to divine providence. Blount to Pope. 

3. That by which any thing is shown. 

Difficulty must cumber this doctrine, which 
supposes that the perfections of God are the repre- 
sentatives to us, of whatever we perceive in the 
creatures. Locke. 

REPRESE NTATIVELY.* adv. [from repre- 
sentative. | 

1. In the character of another; by a re- 
presentative. 

Having sustained the brunt of God’s displea- 
sure, our Lord was solemnly reinstated in favour ; 
and we representatively, or virtually in him. 

4 ; Barrow, vol, ii, S, 30. 
2. Vicariously ; by legal delegacy. 

That alteration —was brought in with peace- 
able and orderly proceeding, by general consent 
of the realm representatively assembled in par- 
liament, Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion. 

REPRESE NTER. 7.8. [from represent. | 
1. One who shows or exhibits. 

Where the real works of nature, or veritable acts 
of story, are to be described, art, being but the 
imitator or secondary representer, must not vary 
from the verity. j Brown. 

2. One who bears a vicarious character ; 
one who acts for another by deputa- 
tion. 

My muse officious ventures 
On the nation’s represeniers. 

REPRESENTMENT. n. 5. [from represent. | 
Image or idea proposed, as exhibiting 
the likeness of something. 

When it is blessed, some believe it to be the 
natural body of Christ; others, the blessings of 
Christ, his passion in representment, and his grace 
in real exhibition. Bp. Taylor. 

We have met with some, whose reals made good 
their representments. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


To REPRESS. ». a. [repressus, Latin ; re- 
primer, Fr.] To crush; to put down: 


to subdue. 

Discontents and ill blood having used always 
to repress and appease in person, he was loth they 
should find him beyond sea. Bacon, Hen. V I. 

Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy 
against dangers, endeavoured to set up the sedition 
again, but they were speedily repressed, and 
thereby the sedition suppressed wholly. Hayward. 

Such kings 
Favour the innocent, repress the bold, 
And, while they flourish, make an age of gold. 
Waller. 


Swift. 


How can-I 
Repress the horror of my thoughts, which fly 
The sad remembrance? Denham. 
Thus long succeeding criticks justly reign’d, 

Licence repress’d, and useful laws ordain’d : 

Learning and Rome alike in empire grew. Poye. 
Repre’ss.t ns. [ftom the verb.] Re- 

pression ; act of crushing. Not in use, 

Dr. Johnson says; and I may add, not 

in existence, perhaps, unless in some 

carrupt edition of the Government of! 
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the Tongue, from which Dr. Johnson 
cites his example, viz. “ Loud outcries 
of injury, when they tend nothing to the 
repress of it, &c.” where, in the original 
edition of this treatise, and in the folio 
edition of the author’s works, [Whole 
Duty of Man, &c.] as Mr. Bagshaw 
also has observed, the true reading is 
redress. 

Repre’sser.* n.s. [from repress 5 Fr. re- 
primeur.| One who represses. 


Sherwood. 
Repre’ssion. n. s. [from repress.] Act of 
repressing. 
No declaration from myself could take place, 
for the due repression of these tumults. 
King Charles. 
Repre’ssive. adj. [from repress. ] Having 
power to repress ; acting to repress. 
Reprie’vAL.* n. s. [from reprieve.] Re- 
spite. 
His [the sailor’s] sleeps are but reprievals of his 
dangers ; and when he wakes, ’tis the next stage 
to dying. Overbury, Charact. G. 7. 


To REPRIEVE. v. a. [reprendre, repris, 
Fr.] To respite after sentence of death ; 
to give a respite. 

He cannot thrive, 

Unless her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve from the wrath 
Of greatest justice. Shakspeare, All’s Well. 

Company, though it may reprieve a man from 
his melancholy, yet cannot secure him from his 
conscience. South. 

Having been condemned for his part in the late 
rebellion, his majesty had been pleased to reprieve 
him, with several of his friends, in order to give 
them their lives. Addison. 

He reprieves the sinner from time to time, and 
continues and heaps on him the favours of his 
providence, in hopes that, by an act of clemency 
so undeserved, he may prevail on his gratitude 
and repentance. Rogers, Serm. 


Reprieve. n.s. [from the verb.] Respite 


after sentence of death. 
In his reprieve he may be so fitted, 
That his soul sicken not. 
Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 

I hope itis some pardon or reprieve 
For Claudio. Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 

The morning sir John Hotham was to die, a 
reprieve was sent to suspend the execution for 
three days. Clarendon. 

All that I ask, is but a short reprieve, 

Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve. 
Denham. 
To RE/PRIMAND. v. a. [veprimander, 
Fr. reprimo, Lat.] To chide ; to check ; 
to reprehend ; to reprove. 

Germanicus was severely reprimanded by Ti- 
berius, for travelling into Egypt without his per- 
mission. Arbuthnot. 

They saw their eldest sister once brought to her 
tears, and her perverseness severely reprimanded. 

Law. 

REPRIMAND. n. s. [reprimande, reprimende, 

Fr. from the verb.] Reproof; repre- 
hension. 

He enquires how such an one’s wife or son do, 
whom he does not see at church ; which is under- 
stood as a secret reprimand to the person absent, 

Addison, Spect. 
To Reprint. v.a. [ve and print.] 
1.To renew the impression of any thing. 

The business of redemption is to rub over the 
defaced copy of ereation, to reprint God’s image 
upon the soul, and to set forth nature in a second 
and a fairer edition, South. 
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2. To print a new edition. 
My bookseller is reprinting the Essay on Cri- 
ticism. Popes 
Reprrnv.* x. 5. A reimpression. Modern. 
Reprr'sat. n.s. [represalia, low Lat. re- 
presaille, Fr.] Something seized by way 
of retaliation for robbery or injury. 
The English had great advantage in value of 
reprisals, as being more strong and active at sea. 
Hayward. 
Sense must sure thy safest plunder be, 
Since no reprisals can be made on thee. 


REPRISE. x. s. [reprise, Fr.] 
1. The act of taking something in retali- 
ation of injury. 
Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threatening floods and inundations ngar ; 
If so, a just reprise would only be 
Of what the land usurp’d upon the sea. Dryden. 
2. [In law.] An annual deduction, or 
duty, paid out of a manor or lands. 
To Repri'sz.* v. a. [reprendre, repris, 
French. | 
1. To take again. 
Forthy he gan some other wayes advize 
How to take life from that dead-living swayne, 
Whom still he marked freshly to arize 
From th’ earth, and from her womb new spirits to 
reprixe. Spenser, F.Q. ii. xi. 44. 
You shall read of one town taken by a boat 
of turfs, and reprized many yeers afterwards by a 
boat of fagots. Howell, For. Trav. (1642,) p. 163. 
2. To recompense ; to pay in any manner. 
If any of the lands, so granted by his majesty, 
should be otherwise decreed, his majesty’s grantee 


should be reprised with other lands. 
Grant, in Ld. Clarendon’s Life, ii, 252. 
To REPROA/CH. v.a. [reprocher, Fr.] 
1. To censure in opprobrious terms, as 
a crime. 
Mezentius with his ardour warm’d 
His fainting friends, reproach’d their shameful 
flight, 
Repell’d the victors. Dryden, Ain. 
The French writers do not burden themselves 
too much with plot, which has been reproached 
to them as a fault. Dryden. 
2. To charge with a fault in severe lan- 
guage. 
If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, 
happy are ye. 1 Pet. iv. 14. 
That shame 
There sit not, and reproach us as unclean. 
' Milton, P. L. 
3. To upbraid in general. 
- The very regret of being surpassed in any 
valuable quality, by a person of the same abilities 
with ourselves, will reproach our own laziness, 
and even shame us into imitation, Rogers. 
Reproa‘cu. n.s. [reproche, Fr. from the 
verb.] Censure ; infamy ; shame. 
With his reproach and odious menaces, 
The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 
Knit all his forces, Spenser. 
If black scandal or foul-fac’d reproach 
Attend the sequel of your imposition, 
Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me,. 
Shakspeare. 
Thou, for the testimony of truth, hast borne 
Universal reproach. Milton, P. L. 
Reproa‘cuasLe.} adj. [reprochable, Fr.] 
1. Worthy of reproach. 
2. Opprobrious ; scurrilous. 
Catyllus the poet wrote againste him [Jul. 
Cwsar] contumelious or reproachable verses. 
Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 170. b. 
Reproa’curut. adj. (from reproach] 
1. Scurrilous ; opprobrious. 


Dorset. 
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O monstrous ! what reproachful words are these! 
Shakspeare, 
I have sheath’d { 
My rapier in his bosom, and withal 
Thrust these reproachful speeches down his throat. 
Shakspeare. 
An advocate may be punished for reproachful 
language, in respect of the parties in suit. c 
Ayliffe, Parer, 
2. Shameful ; infamous ; vile. a ae 
To make religion a stratagem to undetmine 
government, is contrary to this superstructure, 
most scandalous and reproachful to christianity. 
Hammond on Fundamentals, 
Thy punishment 
He shall endure, by coming in the flesh 
To a reproachful life and cursed death. 
Milton, P. I. 
Reproa cHFuLty. adv. [from reproach.] 
1. Opprobriously; ignominiously ; scur- 
rilously. 
Shall I then be us’d reproachfully ? 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
I will that the younger worhen marry, and 
give none occasion to the adversary to speak 
reproachfully. 1 Tim. v. 14. 
2. Shamefully ; infamously. 


RE/PROBATE. adj. [reprobus, Latin.] 
Lost to virtue; lost to grace; aban- 
doned. 


They profess to know God, but in works deny 
him, being abominable, and to every good work 
reprobate. Tit. i. 16, 

Strength and art are easily outdone 
By spirits reprobate. Milton, P. L. 

God forbid, that every single commission of 
a sin, though great for its kind, and withal acted 
against conscience, for its aggravation, should 
so far deprave the soul, and bring it to such a 
reprobate condition, as to take pleasure in other 
men’s sins, South, Serm. 

If there is any poor man or woman, that is more 
than ordinarily wicked and reprobate, Miranda 
has her eye upon them. Law, 

Re PROBATE. n. s. A man lost to virtue; 
a wretch abandoned to wickedness. 
What if we omit 
This reprobate, till he were well inclin’d ? ’ 
Shakspeare. 

I acknowledge myself for a reprobate, a villain, 
a traitor to the king, and the most unworthy man 
that ever lived. Ralegh. 

All the saints have profited by tribulations ; 
and they that could not bear temptations, became 
reprobates. Bp. Taylor. 

To Re PROBATE. v. a. [reprobo, Lat.] 
1. To disallow ; to reject. 

Such an answer as this is reprobated and disal- 
lowed of in law; I do not believe it, unless the 
deed appears. Ayliffe. 

2. To abandon to wickedness and eternal 
destruction. 

What should make it necessary for him to 
repent and amend, who either without respect 
to any degree of amendment is supposed to be 
elected to eternal bliss, or without respect to sin, 
to be irreversibly reprobated ? Hammond: 

A reprobated hardness of heart does them the 
office of philosophy towards a contempt of death. 

LT Estrange: 
3. To abandon to his sentence, without 
hope of pardon. 
Drive him out 

To reprobated exile round the world, 
A caitive, vagabond, abhorr’d, accurs’d. ah 
Southern. 
Repropatentss. n. s. [from reprobate.) 
The state of being reprobate. | 


Re'pRoBATER.* n. s. [from reprobate.) 
One who reprobates. | 


’ 


| 2. Censure ; slander. 
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John, duke of Argyle, the patriotic reprobater 

of French modes. 
Noble, Contin. of Granger, iii. 490. 
Reprosa tion. 2. s. [reprobation, French, 
from reprobate. | 
1. The act of abandoning or state of being 
abandoned to eternal destruction; the 
contrary to election. 

This sight would make him do a desperate turn ; 
Yea curse his better angel from his side, 

_ And fall to reprobation. Shakspeare, Othello. 

This is no foundation of discriminating grace, 

or consequently fruit of election and reprobation. 

Hammond. 

Though some words may be accommodated to 
God’s predestination, yet it is the scope of that 
text to treat of the reprobation of any man to hell- 
fire. Bramhall against Hobbes. 

God, upon a true repentance, is not so fatally 
tied to the spindle of absolute reprobation, as not 
to keep his promise, and seal merciful pardons. 

2 Maine. 
yg, A condemnatory sentence. 

Ne You are empowered to give the final decision of 
wit, to put your stamp on all that ought to pass 
for current, and set a brand of reprobation on 
clipt poetry and false coin. Dryden. 

ReProBa’TIONER.* n. s. [from reproba- 

-tion.| One who hastily abandons others 
to eternal destruction. 

Let them take heed, that they mistake not their 
own fierce temper for the mind of God. — But I 
neyer knew any of the Geneva or Scotch model, 
which sort of sanctified reprobationers we abound 
with, either use or like this way of preaching in 
my life; but generally whips and scorpions, wrath 
and yengeance, fire and brimstone, made both 
top and bottom, front and rear, first and last, of 
all their discourses. South, Serm. iii. 429. 

To REPRODUCE. v.a. [re and pro- 
duce; reproduire, Fr.] To produce 
again ; to produce anew. 

If horse-dung reproduceth oats, it will not be 
easily determined where the power of generation 
ceaseth. Brown. 

Those colours are unchangeable, and whenever 
all those rays with those their colours are mixed 
again, they reproduce the same white light as be- 
fore. Newton, Opt. 

Repropucer.* n.s. [re and producer. | 

One who produces anew. 

- Ispeak of Charles Townshend, officially the re- 
producer of this fatal scheme; whom I cannot 
eyen now remember without some degree of sen- 
sibility. In truth, he was the delight and orna- 
ment of this house, and the charm of every private 

society which he honoured with his presence. 
; Burke, Sp. on American Taaation. 

Repropu ction. 2. s. [from reproduce. ] 

The act of producing anew. 

I am about to attempt a reproduction in vitriol, 

in which it seems not unlikely to be performable. 
Boyle. 
‘Reproo’r. n. s. [from reprove.] 

1, Blame to the face; reprehension. 

_ Good Sir Jolin, as you have one eye upon my 
follies, turn another into the register of your own, 

that I may pass with a reproof the easier. 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor, 

Fear not the anger of the wise to raise ; 

Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. 
Pope. 
Out of use. 

Why, for thy sake, have I suffered reproof? 

shame hath covered my face. PS lxtK Te 
Repro‘vaste. adj. [from reprove.] Culpa- 
ble ; blamable; worthy of reprehension. 

Tf thou dost find thy faith as dead after the re- 
Ception of the sacrament as before, it may be thy 
faith was not only little, but reprovable. 

: Bp. Taylor, Worthy Commun. 
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To REPRO'VE.} v. a. [reprouver, Fr. 
Dr. Johnson,— The French word is 
rendered by Cotgrave, among others 
applicable to the definitions which are 
here given, to disallow. And this ap- 
pears to have been the ancient meaning 
of the word in our language: “ The 
stoon which the bilderis reproveden, this 
is made in to the head of the cornere.” 
Wicliffe, St. Matt. xxi. Our translators 
of the present authorized version of the 
N. Test. thus render ] Pet. ii.7. “The 
stone which the builders disallowed.” ] 


1. To blame; to censure. 

I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices. 

Psalm |. 8. 

This is the sin of the minister, when men are 
called to reprove sin, and do not. Perkins. 

2. To charge to the face with a fault; to 
check; to chide ; to reprehend. 

What if they can better be content with one 
that can wink at their faults, than with him that 
will reprove them ? Whitgift. 

There is no slander in an allow’d fool, though 
he do nothing but rail ; nor no railing in a known 
discreet man, though he do nothing but reprove. 

Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
What if thy son 
Prove disobedient ; and, reprov’d, retort, 
Wherefore didst thou beget me? Milton, P. L. 

If a great personage undertakes an action pas- 
sionately, let it be acted with all the malice and 
impotency in the world, he shall have enough to 
flatter him, but not enough to reprove him. 

Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

He reproves, exhorts, and preaches to those, for 
whom he first prays to God. Law. 


3. To refute; to disprove. 
My lords, 
Reprove my allegation if you can. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

4. To blame for: with of 
To reprove one of laziness, they will say, dost 
thou make idle a coat? that is, a coat for idle- 
ness. Carew. 


Repro’ver. n. s. [from reprove.] A re- 
prehender; one that reproves. 

Let the most potent sinner speak out, and tell 
us, whether he can command down the clamours 
and revilings of a guilty conscience, and impose 
silence upon that bold reprover ? South. 

This shall have from every one, even the re- 
provers of vice, the title of living well. 

Locke on Education. 


To Repruw Ne. v. a. [re and prune.] To 
prune a second time. 

Reprune apricots and peaches, saving as many 
of the young likeliest shoots as are well placed. 

Lvelyn, Kalendar. 

Re’prite. adj. [reptile, Lat.] Creeping 

upon many feet. In the following lines 
reptile is confounded with serpent. 

Cleanse baits from filth, to give a tempting gloss, 
Cherish the sully’d reptile race with moss, Gay. 

Re price. n.s. An animal that creeps 
upon many feet. 

Terrestrial animals may be divided into quad- 
rupeds or reptiles, which have many feet, and ser- 
pents which have no feet. 

Locke, Elem. of Nat. Philos. 

Holy retreat! sithence no female hither, 
Conscious of social love and nature’s rites, 

Must dare approach, from the inferior reptile, 
To woman, form divine. Prior. 


Repu’siican.t adj. [from republick.] 
Placing the government in the people ; 
approving this kind of government. 
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You can better ingraft any description of re- 
publick ona monarchy, than any thing of monarchy 
upon the republican forms. 

Burke on the Fr. Revolution. 

It has been a great point with republican divines 
to explain away the force of this text, Rom. xiii. 1. 
But for this purpose they have never been able to 
fall upon any happier expedient, than to say that 
the word powers, étovor, signifies not persons 
bearing power, but forms of government. — I 
will venture to add, that not a single instance is 
to be found in any writer, sacred or profane, of 
the use of the word éovcia to signify form of 
government ; nor is that sense to be extracted by 
any critical chymistry from the etymology and 
radical meaning of the word. 

Bp. Horsley, Serm. Jan. 30, (1793.) 

Rervu’srican. x.s. [from republick.] One 

who thinks a commonwealth without 
monarchy the best government. 

These people are more happy in imagination 
than the rest of their neighbours, because they 
think themselves so; though such a chimerical 
happiness is not peculiar to republicans. Addison. 

REPU BLICANISM.* n.s. Attachment toa 
republican form of government. 

He distinguishes it with the same care from 
the principles of regicide and republicanism. 


: Burke. 
REPU’BLICK.} 2. s. [respublica, Lat. 
republique, French. | 


1. Commonwealth ; state in which the 
power is lodged in more than one. 
They are indebted many millions more than 
their whole republick is worth. 
Addison, State of the War. 
2. Common interest; the publick. 
Those that by their deeds will make it known, 
Whose dignity, they do sustain ; 
And life, state, glory, all they gain, 
Count the republick’s not their-own. B. Jonson. 
Repusick of Letters. The whole body 
of the people of study and learning. 
Chambers. 
REPUBLICA TION.* x. 5s. [re and publica- 
tion. | 
1. Reimpression of a printed work. 
9. [In law.] <A second publication; an 
avowed renewal. 
The republication of a former will revokes one 
of a later date, and establishes the first again. 
Blackstone. 
To Repu BLisu.* v. a. [re and publish. | 
To publish anew. 
The book is extant, published by warrant, and 
republished by coumand this present year, 
Mountagu, App. to Ces. (1625,) p. 31, 
Repu DIABLE. adj. [from repudiate.] Fit 
to be rejected. 


To REPUDIATE. »v.a. [repudio, Lat. 
repudier, Fr.) To divorce; to reject ; 
to put away. 

Let not those, that have repudiated the more 
inviting sins, shew themselves philtred and be- 
witched by this. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Here is a notorious instance of the folly of the 
atheists, that while they repudiate all title to the 
kingdom of heaven, merely for the present plea- 
sure of body, and their boasted tranquillity of mind, 
besides the extreme madness in running such a 
desperate hazard after death, they unwittingly 
deprive themselves here of that very pleasure and 
tranquillity they seek for. Bentley, Serms 

Repupta’tion.f 2. s. [repudiation, Fr. 
from repudiate.] Divorce ; rejection. 

What repudiations, and newe weddinges upon 


divorcements ! ‘ is 
Marlin, Marr. of Priests, (1554,) L, iii, 
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The Jewish repudiations never found favour in 
heaven. Bp. Hall, Chr. Myst. § 8. 
It was allowed by the Athenians, only in case 
of repudiation of a wife. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


To REPU’GN.* v.n. [repugno, Latin; 
repugner, Fr.] To oppose; to make 
resistance. 

Nature repugning, they scarce taste any thing 
that may be profitable. Sir T. Blyot, Gov. fol. 46. b. 
Many things repugning quite both to God’s law, 
and man’s. Spenser on Ireland. 
As though this did repugne both unto their 

nature and grace. 
Salkeld on Angels, (1613,) p. 326. 

To Repru’en.* v.a. To withstand; to 
resist. 

When stubbornly he did repugn the truth 
About a certain question of the law 
Argued betwixt the duke of York and him. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. I. 


REPU GNANCE. | 7. s. [repugnance, Fr. 
REPU/GNANCY. from repugnant. | 


1. Inconsistency ; contrariety. 

But where difference is without repugnancy, 
that which hath been can be no prejudice to that 
which is. Hooker. 

It is no affront to omnipotence, if, by reason of 
the formal incapacity and repugnancy of the thing, 
we aver that the world could not have been made 
from all eternity, Bentley. 


2. Reluctance ; resistance. 
Why do fond men expose themselves to battle, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 
Without repugnancy ? Shakspeare, Timon. 


3. Struggle of opposite passions. 

Thus did the passions act without any of their 
present jars, combats, or repugnances, all moving 
with the beauty of uniformity and the stilness of 
composure. South, Serm. 

4. Aversion; unwillingness. 

That which causes us to lose most of our time, 
is the repugnance which we naturally have to 
labour. Dryden. 


REPU/GNANT.}F adj. [repugnant, Fr. 
repugnans, Latin. ] 


1. Disobedient ; not obsequious. 
His antique sword, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 
Repugnant to command, Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
2, Contrary; opposite; inconsistent: gene- 
rally with to, sometimes with. 
All contrary and repugnant religions. 
Stapleton, Fort. of the Faith, (1565,) fol. 152. 
There is no breach of a divine law, but is more 
or less repugnant unto the will of the law-giver, 
God himself. Perkins. 
Why I reject the other conjectures is ;, because 
they have not due warrant from observation, but 
are clearly repugnant thereunto. 
Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
Your way is to wrest and strain some principles 
maintained both by them and me, to a sense re- 
pugnant with their other known doctrines. 
Waterland. 
Repu GNANTLY. adv. [from repugnant.] 
Contradictorily. 
They speak not repugnantly thereto. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
To RerwLLuLATE. v. 2. [re and pullulo, 
Lat. repulluler, Fr.] To bud again. 
Though tares repullulate, there is wheat still left 
in the field. Howell, Voc. For. 


REPU’LSE. n- s. [repulse, Fr. repulsa, 
Lat.] The condition of being driven off 
or put aside from any attempt. 


My repulse at Hull seemed an act of so rude 
disloyalty, that my enemies had scarce confidence 
enough to abet it. K, Charles. 
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Nor much expect 
A foe so proud will first the weaker seek ; 
So bent, the more shall shame him his repulse. 
5 Milton, P.L. 
By fate repell’d, and with repulses tir’d. 
Denham. 
To Reru'tse. v. a. [repulsus, Lat.] To 
beat back; to drive off. 
The christian defendants still repulsed them with 
greater courage than they were able to aSsail them. 
Knolles. 
This fleet attempting St. Minoes, were repulsed, 
and without glory or gain, returned into England. 
Hayward, 
Complete to have discover’d and repuls’d 
Whatever wiles of foe or seeming friend. 
Milton, P. L. 
Repu'iser.¥* xn. s. [from rvepulse.] One 
who beats back. Sherwood. 
Rervision. n. s. [repulsus, Lat.] The 


act or power of driving off from itself. 

Air has some degree of tenacity, whereby the 
parts attract one another; at the same time, by 
their elasticity, the particles of air have a power 
of repulsion or flying off from one another. 

Arbuthnot. 

Repu‘usive. adj. [from repulse.] Driv- 

ing off; having the power to beat back 
or drive off. 

The parts of the salt or vitriol recede from one 
another, and endeavour to expand themselves, and 
get as far asunder as the quantity of water, in 
which they float, will allow; and does not this 
endeavour imply, that they have a repulsive force 
by which they fly from one another, or that they 
attract the water more strongly than one another ? 

Newton, Opt. 
To Repu RcHASE. v.a. [re and purchase. | 
To buy again. 

Once more we sit on England’s royal throne, 
Repurchas’d with the blood of enemies ; 

What valiant foe-men, like to autumn’s corn, 
Have we mow’d down in top of all their pride ! 
Shakspeare. 

If the son alien those lands, and repurchase 
them again in fee, the rules of descents are to be 
observed, as if he were the original purchaser. 

, Hale, Law of England. 
REPUTABLE. adj. [from repute.] Honour- 
able ; not infamous. 

If ever any vice shal] become reputable, and b 
gloried in as a mark of greatness, what can we 
then expect from the man of honour, but to sig- 
nalize himself. Rogers, Serm. 

In the article of danger it is as reputable to 
elude an enemy as defeat one. Broome. 


Rr PUTABLENESS. n. 5s. [from reputable.] 
The quality of a thing of good repute. 


Re PuraBty. adv. [from reputable.] With- 
out discredit. 

To many such worthy magistrates, who have 
thus reputably filled the chief seats of power in this 
great city, I am now addressing my discourse. 

Atterbury, Serm. 
REPUTATION. 2. s. [reputation, Fr. from 
repute. | . 
1. Character of good or bad, 

Versoy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the repu- 

tation of being extremely poor and beggarly. 
Addison. 
2. Credit; honour. 

Reputation is an idle and most false imposition ; 
oft got without merit, and lést without deserving : 
you have lost no reputation at all, unless you re- 
pute yourself such a loser. Shakspeare. 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 
At evry word a reputation dies. 

Pope, Rape of the Lock. 
To REPU’TE. wv. a. [reputo, Lat. reputer, 
Fr.] To hold; to account; to think. 
13 
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The king was reputed a prince most prudent, 
Shakspeare. 
I do repute her grace 
The rightful heir to England’s royal seat. 


Shakspeare. 
I do know of those, 


That therefore only are reputed wise, , 
For saying nothing. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven, ~ 
Men, such as chuse 
Law practice for mere gain, boldly repute 
Worse than embrothel’d strumpets prostitute. — 
Donne, 

Tf the grand vizier be so great, as he is reputed, — 

in politicks, he will never consent to an inyasion of 

Hungary. Temple. 

Repu tz.f 7. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Character; reputation. . 

A man of good repute, carriage, bearing, and 
estimation. Shakspeare, L. Lab. Lost. 
2. Established opinion. 

He who reigns 
Monarch in heaven, till then as one secure, 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. . 
Milton, P. L. 

Repu TeDLy.* adv. [from reputed.) In 
common estimation ; according to esta- 
blished opinion. Barrow somewhere 
uses it. 

Repu revess. adj. [from repute.] Disre- 
putable ; disgraceful. A word not in- 
elegant, but out of use. 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had left me in reputeless banishment, 
A fellow of no mark nor livelihood. ; 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. I. 
REQUEST. n. s. [requeste, Fr.] 
1. Petition; entreaty. 
But ask what you would have reform’d, 
I will both hear and grant you your requests. 


Shakspeare, 
Haman stood up to make request for his life to 
Esther. Esther 


All thy request for man, accepted Son! 
Obtain ; all thy request was my decree. 
Milton, P. L. 
Ask him to lend 
To this, the last reguest that I shall send, 
A gentle ear, Denham. 
2. Demand ; repute ; credit; state of being 
desired. ‘ 
Aufidius will appear well in these wars, his 
great opposer Coriolanus being now in no request 
of his country. Shakspearés 
Whilst this vanity of thinking, that men are 
obliged te write either systems or nothing, is in 
request, many excellent notions are suppressed. — 
Boyle. 
Knowledge and fame were in as great request 
as wealth among us now. Temple. 


To Reque'st. v. a. [requester, Fr.] To ask; 
to solicit ; to entreat. 
To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And Ill request your presence. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
It was to be requested of Almighty God by 
prayer, that those kings would seriously fulfil all 
that hope of peace. Knolles- 
The virgin quire for her request ‘ 
The god that sits at marriage feast ; ; 
He at their invoking came, 
But with a scarce well-lighted flame. -, 
Milton, Ep. M. Winch. 
In things not unlawful, great persons cannot 
be properly said to request, because all things 
considered, they must not be denied. South, Serm- 
Reque’ster.f n. s. [from request.] Pe- 
titioner; soliciter. ij 
Too much importunity does but teach a wise 
man how to deny, The more we desire to gain, 
the more others desire that they may not lose. 
The earnestness of the requester teacheth the pe- 
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titioned to be suspicious; and suspicion teaches 
him how to hold, and fortify. 

Junius, Sin Stigmat. (1639,) p. 748. 

To Ruqui'cKen. v. a [re and guicken.] 

To reanimate. 

By and by the din of war ’gan pierce 
His ready sense, when straight his doubled spirit 
Requicken’d what in flesh was fatigate, 
And to the battle came he. Shakspeare, Coriol. 


RE QUIEM.F n. s. (Latin. “It is called 
requiem, because the introits in the 
masses for the dead begin with this 
word.” Pegge.] 

1. A hymn in which they implore for the 
dead requiem or rest. 

We should profane the service of the dead, 

To sing arequiem and such peace to her, 
As to peace-parted souls, Shakspeare. 

9%, Rest; quiet; peace. 

The midwife kneel’d at my mother’s throes, 
With pain produc’d, and nurs’d for future woes ; 
Else had I an eternal requiem kept, 

And in the arms of peace for ever slept. Sandys. 

Singing a requiem to his soul, and projecting 
his future ease upon a survey of his present stores. 

South, Serm. vi. 201. 

Requierory.* xn. s. [requietorium, low 
Lat.] A sepulchre. 

The bodies are not only despoiled of all 
outward funerall ornaments, but digged up out of 
their requietories. Weever, Fun. Mon. p. 419. 

REQUI’RABLE. adj. [from reguire.] Fit 
to be required. 

It contains the certain periods of times, and 
all circumstances requirable in a history to inform. 

Hale. 

To REQUIRE.F ». a. [reguiro, Lat. re- 
querir, Fr. | 

1. To demand ; to ask a thing as of right. 

Ye me require 
A thing without the compass of my wit ; 
For both the lineage and the certain sire, 
From which I sprung, are from me hidden yet. 
Spenser. 

We do require them of you, so to use them, 

As we shall find their merits. Shaks. K. Lear. 

This the very law of nature teacheth us to do, 
and this the law of God requireth also at our hands. 

Spelman. 


This imply’d 
Subjection, but requir’d with gentle sway. 
Milton, P. L. 
Oft our alliance other lands desir’d, 
And what we seek of you, of us reguir’d. Dryden. 
2. To make necessary ; to need. 
The king’s business required haste. 
1 Sam. xxi. 8. 
High from the ground the branches would re- 
: quire 
Thy utmost reach. Milton, P. L. 
But why, alas! do mortal men complain ? 
God gives us what he knows our wants require, 
And better things than those which we desire. 
Dryden. 
God, when he gave the world in common to 
all mankind, commanded men also to labour ; 
‘nd the penury of his condition required it. Locke. 
3, To request. 
Two things have I required of thee ; deny me 
them not before I die. Prov. XXX, 7. 
One thing have I desired of the Lord, which I 
will require. ~ Ps, xxvii. 4. Com. Pr. 

Requrrer.* x. s. [from reguire.] One 
who requires, Huloet. 

REQUISITE. adj. [requisitus, Lat.] Ne- 
cessary ; needful; required by the na- 
ture of things. 

___ When God new modelled the world by the in- 
troduction of a new religion, and that in the room 
of one set up by himself, it was requisite, that he 

VOL. ill, 
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should recommend it to the reasons of men with 
the same authority and eyidence that enforced the 
former. | South, Serm. 
Cold calleth the spirits to succour, and therefore 
they cannot so well close and go together in the 
head, which is ever requisite to sleep. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Prepare your soul with all those necessary 
graces, that are more immediately requisite to this 
performance. Wake. 

Requisite. n.s. Any thing necessary. 
Res non parta labore, sed relicta, was thought by 

a poet to be one of the requisites to a happy life. 
Dryden. 
For want of these requisites, most of our inge- 
nious young men take up some cried up English 
poet, adore him, and imitate him, without know- 
ing wherein he is defective. Dryden. 
God on his part has declared the requisites on 
ours; what we must do to obtain blessings, is 
the great business of us all to know. Wake. 


RE QUISITELY. adv. [from requisite.] Ne- 
cessarily ; in a requisite manner. 

We discern how requisitely the several parts of 
scripture are fitted to several times, persons, and 
occurrences. Boyle. 

Re‘QUISITENESS. n. s. [from requisite] 
Necessity ; the state of being requisite. 

Discerning how exquisitely the several parts of 
scripture are fitted to the several times, persons, 
and occurrences intended, we shall discover not 
only the sense of the obscurer passages, but the 
requisiteness of their having been written so ob- 
scurely. Boyle. 

REQUISI'TION.* n. s. [from requisite ; Fr. 
requisition.| Demand; application for 
a thing as of right. 

Had you been well, I am sure you would have 
written, according to your engagement and my 
requisition. Ld. Chesterfield. 

It was an incident of good fortune, that I should 
be at Rennes at the time of this solemn requisition. 
The marquis @’E., after twenty years’ application 
to business, was come to reclaim his nobility. 

Sterne. 
Reqursitive.* adj. [from requisite.] In- 
dicating demand. 

Hence new modes of speaking ; if we interro- 
gate, “tis the interrogative mode ; if we require, 
*tis the reqguisitive. Harris, Herm. B.1, ch. 8. 

Requr sirory.* adj. [from requisitus, Lat.] 
Sought for; demanded. 

There are two sorts of these dreams; the one, 
which are called curious or requisitory, to which 
are referred the dreams sought out, demanded, 
and obtained, by wicked yows and profane sacri- 
fices amongst the ancient pagans. 

Summary on Du Bartas, (1621,) W. 2. p. 27- 
Reaqur Tat. n.s. [from requite. | 
1. Return for any good or bad office; re- 
taliation. 

Should we take the quarrel of s-rmons in hand, 
and revenge their cause by requital, thrusting 
prayer in a manner out of doors under colour 
of long preaching ? Hooker. 

Since you 
Wear out your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold, you do so grow in my reguital, 
As nothing can unroot you. Shakspeare, All’s Well. 
We hear 
Such goodness of your justice, that our soul 
Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks, 
Forerunning your requital. 
Shakspeare, Meas, for Meas. 
2. Return; reciprocal action. 
No merit their aversion can remove, 
Nor ill reguital can efface their loye. 
3, Reward; recompense. 
He oft would beg me sing ; = 
And in requital op’d his leathern Scrip, 


Waller. 
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And shew'd me simples of a thousand names, 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties. 
Milton, Comus, 
I have ta’en a cordial, 
Sent by the king or Haly, in requital 
Of all my miseries, to make me happy. Denham. 
Tn all the light that the heavens bestow upon 
this lower world, though the lower world cannot 
equal their benefaction, yet with a kind of grate- 
ful return it reflects those rays, that it cannot 
recompense ; so that there issome return however, 
though there can be no reguital. South, Serm. 
To REQUITE. ». a. [reguiter, Fr.] 
1. To repay; to retaliate good or ill; to 
recompense. 
_Ifhe love me to madness, I shall never requite 
him, Shakspeare. 
Joseph will certainly reguite us all the evil we 
did. Gen. 1.15. 
An avenger against his enemies, and one that 
shall reguite kindness to his friends. 
Ecclus. Xxx, 6. 
Him within protect from harms ; 
He can reguite thee, for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these. 
Milton, Sonnet. 
Great idol of mankind, we neither claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame ! 
*Tis all we beg thee to conceal from sight 
Those acts of goodness which themselves reguite : 
O let us still the secret joy partake, 


To follow virtue ev’n for virtue’s sake, Pope. 
Unhappy Wallace, 
Great patriot hero! ill reguited chief! Thomson. 


2. To do or give in reciprocation. 

He hath requited me eyil for good. 

1 Sam. xxv. 21. 

Open not thine heart to every man, lest he 
requite thee with a shrewd turn. Ecclus, vili. 19. 

Requi’Ter.* n. s. [from reguite.] One 
who requites. 

Honour is not only the guardian and parent 
of other virtues, but is a virtue of itself, which 
renders man a grateful resenter and requiter of 
courtesies. Barrow, vol. i. S, 4. 


RE’REMOUSE. 7. 5. [hpepemuy, Saxon.] A 
bat. See Rearmcuse. 


Resa’Le. n.s. [re and sale.] Sale at 
second hand. 

Monopolies and ceemption of wares for resale, 
where they are not restrained, are great means 
to enrich. Bacon. 

To RusaruTe.} v. a. [resaluto, Lat. re- 
saluer, Fr. ] 
1. To salute or greet anew. 
We drew her up to land, 
And trod ourselves the resaluted sand, Chapman. 

To resalute the world with sacred light, 

Leucothea wak’d. Milton, P. L. 
2. To return a salutation to. Huloet. 

Hippocrates, after a little pause, saluted him 
by his name ; whom he resaluted. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pref. 
To ResarL. v. a. [re and sail.) To sail 
back. 

From Pyle resailing, and the Spartan court, 
Horrid to speak ! in ambush is decreed. 

Pope, Odyss. 
To Rescr Np. v. a. [rescindo, Lat, rescinder, 
Fr.] To cut off; to abrogate a law. 

It is the imposing a sacramental obligation 
upon him, which being the condition, upon the 
performance whereof all the promises of endless 
bliss are made over, it is not possible to rescind 
or disclaim the standing obliged by it. Hammond. 

I spake against the test, but was not heard ; 
These to rescind, and peerage to restore. Dryden. 


RESCYSSION.} 2. s. [rescission, Fr. re- 
scissus, Lat.] The act of cutting of; 


abrogation. 
UU 
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If any infer rescission of their estate to have 
been for idolatry, that the governments of all idol- 
atrous nations should be also dissolved, it followeth 
not. Bacon. 

No publick or imaginative disavowings, no cere- 
monial and pompous rescission of our fathers’ 
crimes, can be sufficient to interrupt the succession 

-of the curse, if the children do secretly practise or 
approve what they in pretence or ceremony dis- 
ayow. Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 43- 
Rescr’ssory.} adj. [rescissoire, Fr. rescis- 
sus, Lat.] Having the power to cut off, 
or abrogate. 

St. Lewis and the rest were constrained to yield 
to the rescissory petitions of their subjects, who 
complained that the restraint of open combats oc- 
casioned multitudes of hidden murders. 

Selden, Duello, ch. 4. 

Primerose proposed, but half in jest as he as~ 
sured me, that the better and shorter way would 
be to pass a general act rescissory (as it was called), 
annulling all the parliaments that had been held 
since the year 1633. 

Burnet, Hist. of his own Time, K. Ch. II. 
To RESCRIBE. v. a. [rescribo, Lat. re- 
scrire, Fr. | 
1. To write back. 

Whenever a prince on his being consulted re- 
scribes or writes hack Toleramus, he dispenses 
with that act otherwise unlawful. dylife, Parergon. 

2. To write over again. 

Calling for more paper to rescribe them, he 
shewed him the difference betwixt the ink-box and 
the sand-hox. Howell. 

Re'script. 2. s. [rescrit, Fr. rescriptum, 
Lat.] Edict of an emperour. 

One finding a great mass of money digged under 
ground, and being somewhat doubtful, signified 
it to the emperor, who made a rescript thus: Use it. 

Bacon, Apoph. 

The popes, in such cases, where canons were 
silent, did, after the manner of the Roman empe- 
rors, .write back their determinations, which were 
stiled rescripts or decretal epistles, having the force 
of laws. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Rescrierion.* x2. s. [rescription, Fr. 
Cotgrave, from the Lat. rescribo.] The 
act of writing back, or of answering a 
letter in writing. 

_ You cannot oblige me more than to be punctual 
in rescription. Loveday’s Letters, (1662,) p. 31. 

Re’scuaBe.* adj. [rescuable, Fr.] That 
may be rescued. Sherwood. 

Eyery thing under force is rescwable by my 
function. Gayton on D. Quix. p. 116. 

To RE’SCUE.} v. a. [rescuo, low Lat. 
rescourrer, old French.] To set free 
from any violence, confinement, or 
danger. 

Sir Scudamore, after long sorrow, in the end 
met with Britomartis, who succoured him and 
reskewed his love. Spenser. 

My uncles both are slain in rescuing me. Shaks. 

We're beset with thieves ; 
Rescue thy mistress, if thou be a man, Shaks. 

Dr. Bancroft understood the church excellently, 
and had almost rescued it out of the hands of the 
Calvinian party. Clarendon. 

He that is so sure of his particular election, as 
to resolve he can never fall, if he commit those 
acts, against which Scripture is plain, that they 
that, do them shall not inherit eternal life, must ne- 
cessarily resolve, that nothing but the removing his 
fundamental error can rescue him from the super- 
structive. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Who was that just man, whom had not heayen 
Rescued, had in his righteousness been lost ? 


Milton, P.L.., 


Riches cannot rescue from the grave, 
Which claims alike the monarch and the slave. 


Dryden. 


RESEVZER. 7. S. 
Reserzure. n.s. [re and seizure.| Re- 


RESEMBLANCE. 
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We have never yet heard of a tumult raised to 
rescue a minister whom his master desired to bring 
toa fair account. Davenant. 


Re‘scun. n.s. [rescous, old Fr. rescussus, 


low Lat.] Deliverance from violence, 
danger, or confinement. 
How comes it, you 


Have holp to make this rescue?  Shaks. Coriol. 


Re‘scuer.f n. s. [from rescue. ] One that 


rescues. 

They all took part with their rescuer, or resti- 
tutor, Quixote ; and so pelted the guard, that they 
had very hard pay for their convoy. 

Gayton on D. Quix. p. 124. 


RESEA/RCH. n. s. [recherche, Fr.] En- 


quiry ; search. 

By askilful application of those notices, may be 
gained in such researches the accelerating and bet- 
tering of fruits, emptying mines and draining fens. 

Glanville, Sceps. 

I submit those mistakes, into which I may have 
fallen, to the better consideration of others, who 
shall have made research into this business with 
more felicity. Holder. 

A felicity adapted to every rank, such as the re- 
searches of human wisdom sought for, but could 
not discover. Rogers. 


To Resea’rcu. v. a. [rechercher, Fr.] To 


examine ; to enquire. 

It is not easy to research with due distinction, in 
the actions of eminent personages, both how much 
may have been blemished by the envy of others, 
and what was corrupted by their own felicity. 

Wotton, D. of Buckingham. 


ResEa’Rcuer.* n.s. [from research. ] One 


who makes examination or enquiry. 


To Resea’t. v. a. [re and seat.) To seat 


again. 
When he’s produc’d, will you reseat him 
Upon his father’s throne? Dryden, Span. Friar. 


Rese’crion.* n.s. [resection, Fr.] Act of 


cutting or paring off. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


To RESEVZE.* ». a. [re and seize.] 
1. To seize, or lay hold on, again. 
2. To reinstate. 


See 7'o RESIEGE. 
In wretched prison long he did remaine, 
Till they outraigned had their utmost date, 
And then therein reseized was againe, 
And ruled long with honorable state 
Till he surrendered realme and life to fate. 
Spenser, F. Q. ii. x. 45. 
One that seizes again. 


peated seizure; scizure a second time. 
Here we have the charter of foundation; it is 
now the more easy to judge of the forfeiture or re- 
seizure: deface the image, and you divest the right. 
Bacon. 


Resr’MBLABLE.* adj. [from resembler, 


Fr.] That may be compared. Obsolete. 
Man, of soul reasonable, 
Is to an angell resemblable. 
Gower, Conf. Am. Prol. 
n. s. (resemblance, 
Fr.] 
1. Likeness; similitude ; representation. 
One main end of poetry and painting is to 
please; they bear a great resemblance to each other, 
Dryden, Dufresnoy- 
The quality produced hath commonly no re- 
semblance with the thing producing it; wherefore 
we look on,it as a bare effect of power. —_Locke. 
So chymists boast they have a power, 
From the dead ashes of a flower, 
Some faint resemblance to produce, 
But not the virtue. Swift, Miscell. 
I cannot help remarking the resemblance betwixt 
him and our author in.qualities, fame, and oo 
‘ope. 
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2. Something resembling. oe 
These sensible things, which religion hath al. 
lowed, are resemblances formed according to things 
spiritual, whereunto they serve as a hand to lead, 


and a way to direct. Hooker. 
Fairest resemblance of thy Maker fair, 
Thee all things living gaze on. Milton, P. L. 


They are but weak resemblances of our inten- 
tions, faint and imperfect copies that may acquaint 
us with the general design, but can never express 
the life of the original. Addison, 

To Rese’MBLE. v. a. [resembler, Fr.] 
1. To compare; to represent as like some- 
thing else. 

Most safely may we resemble ourselves to God, 
in respect of that pure faculty, which is neyer 
separate from the love of God. 

Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 

The torrid parts of Africk are resembled to a lib- 
bard’s skin, the distance of whose spots represent 
the disperseness of habitations. 

Brerewood on Languages. 
2. To be like; to have likeness to. 

If we see a man of virtues, mixed with infirmi- 
ties, fall into misfortune, we are afraid that the like 
misfortunes may happen to ourselves, who resemble 
the character. : Addison. 


To Rese'np. v. a. [re and send.] To send 
back; to send again. Not now in use. 


I sent to her, by this same coxcomb, . 
Tokens and letters, which she did resend. Shaks. 


To RESE/NT. v. a. [ressentir, Fr.] 


1. To take well or ill. 

A serious consideration of the mineral treasures 
of his territories, and the practical discoveries of 
them by way of my philosophical theory, he then 
so well resented, that afterwards, upon a mature 
digestion of my whole design, he commanded me 
to let your lordships understand, how great an in- 
elination he hath to further so hopeful a work. 

Bacon. — 

To be absent from any part of publick worship 

he thus deeply resented. Fell, Life of Hammond. 


2, To take ill; to consider as an injury or 
affront. This is now the most usual 
sense. 


Thou with scorn 
And anger would’st resent the offer’d wrong. 
Milton, P. L- 

Such proceedings have been always resented, 

and often punished in this kingdom. —_Davenant. 
ReseNTeER.f n.s. [from resent. ] 
1. One who takes a thing well or ill. 

Honour is not only the guardian and parent of 
other virtues, but is a virtue of itself, which renders 
man a grateful resenter and requiter of courtesies. 

Barrow, vol.i, 8. 4+ 
2, One who feels injuries deeply: the 
most usual sense. 

The earl was the worst philosopher, being a great 
resenter, and a weak dissembler of the least dis- 
grace. Wotton. 

Rese’/ntrut.¢ adj. [resent and full.] 
Malignant; easily provoked to anger, 
and long retaining it; full of resent- 
ment. 

Pope was as resentful of an imputation of the 
roundness of his back, as marshal Luxembourg 1s 
reported to have been on the sarcasm of king 
William. Tyers, Hist. Rhaps. on Pope, P» 6. 

To soften the obdurate, to convince the mis- 
taken, to mollify the resentful, are worthy of a states 
man. Johnson, Journ. West. Islands. 

Rese’ntincty. adv. [from resenting.] — 

1. With deep sense; with strong percep- 
tion. 6 

Hylobares judiciously and resentingly recapitu-— 
lates your main reasonings. More, Div. Dialogues 

2. With continued anger. ie 
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ResYNTIvE.* adj. [from resent.] Quick to 
take ill; easily excited to resentment. 
From the keen resentive north, 
By long oppression, by religion, rous’d, 
The guardian army came. Thomson, Liberty, P. iv. 


Rese NTMENT.} 7. 5. [ressentiment, Fr.] 
1. Strong perception of good or ill. 
He retains vivid resentments of the more solid 
morality. More, Div. Dialogues. 
This psalm begins with an hallelujah —in which 
the people of God express a just resentment and 
ateful acknowledgment of the chiefest mercies 
received by their fathers. 
By. Pearson, Serm. 5 Nov. (1673.) 
Some faces we admire and doat on; others, in 
‘our impartial apprehensions, no less deserving, we 
can behold without resentment ; yea, with an invin- 
cible disregard. Glanville. 
What he hath of sensible evidence, the very 
groundwork of his demonstration, is but the know- 
ledge of his own resentment; but how the same 
things appear to others, they only know that are 
conscious to them; and how they are in themselves, 
~ only he that made them. Glanville. 


9. Deep sense of injury ; anger long con- 


tinued ; sometimes simply anger. 
Can heavenly minds such high resentment show, 
Or exercise their spite in human woe? Dryden. 
-I cannot, without some envy, and a just resent- 
‘ment against the opposite conduct of others, reflect 
upon that generosity, wherewith the heads of a 
struggling faction treat those who will undertake 
to hold a pen in their defence. Swift. 
Though it is hard to judge of the hearts of peo- 
ple, yet where they declare their resentment and 
uneasiness at any thing, there they pass the judg~ 
ment upon themselves. Law. 


RESERVATION. n. s. [reservation, Fr.] 
1. Reserve; concealment of something in 


the mind. 
Nor had I any reservations in my own soul, 
when I passed that bill, nor repentings after. 
King Charles. 
We swear with jesuitical equivocations and 
_ mental reservations. 
Sanderson against the Covenant. 
9. Something kept back; something not 
given up. : 
Ourself by monthly course, 
* With reservation of an hundred knights, 
By you to be sustain’d, shall our abode 
Make with you by due turns. Shaks. K. Lear. 
This is academical reservation in matters of easy 
truth, or rather sceptical infidelity against the evi- 
dence of reason. Brown. 
- These opinions Steele and his faction are endea- 
youring to propagate among the people concerning 
the present ministry ; with what reservation to the 
honour of the queen, I cannot determine. 
Swift, Miscell. 
$. Custody ; state of being treasured up. 
4 He will’d me, 
 Inheedfull’st reservation, to bestow them 
__ As notes, whose faculties inclusive were, 
More than they of note. Shakspeare. 


Rese’rvarive. adj. [reservatif, Fr.] Re- 
serving. Not now in use. Colgrave. 


Resr’rvarory. n.s. [reservoir, Fr.] Place 
_ in which any thing is reserved or kept. 
How I got such notice of that subterranean re- 
servatory as to make a computation of the water 
now concealed therein, peruse the propositions 
concerning earthquakes. Woodward. 


To RESERVE. v. a. [reserver, Fr. reservo, 
Lat.] 


1. To keep in store; to save to some other 
purpose. 
I could add many probabilities of the names of 
places; but they should be too long for this, and 
‘L reserve them for another. Spenser on Ireland, 
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Hast thou seen the treasures of the hail, which I 
have reserved against the day of trouble? 
Job, XXXVill. 23. 
Dayid houghed all the chariot horses, but re- 
served of them for an hundred chariots. 
2 Sam. viii. 4. 
Flowers 
Reserv’d from night, and kept for thee in store. 
Milton, P. LL. 
2. To retain; to keep; to hold. 
Reserve thy state, with better judgment check 
This hideous rashness. Shakspeare. 
Will he reserve his anger for ever? will he keep 
it to the end? Jer, iil. 5. 
3. To lay up to a future time. 
The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly 
out of temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto 
the day of judgment to be punished. 2 Pet. ii. 9, 
The breach seems like the scissures of an earth- 
quake, and threatens to swallow all that attempt to 
close it, and reserves its cure only for omnipotence. 
Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
Conceal your esteem and love in your own 
breast, and reserve your kind looks and language 
for private hours. Swift. 


Reserve. n.s. [from the verb.] 


1. Store kept untouched, or undiscovered. 
The assent may be withheld upon this sugges- 
tion, that I know not yet all that may be said: and 
therefore, though I be beaten, it is not necessary I 
should yield, not knowing what forces there are in 
reserve behind. Locke. 
2. Something kept for exigence. 

The virgins, besides the oil in their lamps, car- 
ried likewise a reserve in some other yessel for a 
continual supply. Tillotson. 

Things are managed by advocates, who often- 
times seek conquest, and not justice, and ransack 
all reserves of law to support an unrighteous cause. 

Kettlewell. 
3. Something concealed in the mind. 

However any one may concur in the general 
scheme, it is still with certain reserves and deyi- 
ations, and with a salvo to his own private judge- 
ment. Addison, Freeholder. 

4, Exception; prohibition. 
Is knowledge so despised ? 
Or envy, or what reserve forbids to taste ? 
Milton, P. L. 
5. Exception in favour. 

Each has some darling lust, which pleads for a 
reserve, and which they would fain reconcile to the 
expectations of religion. Rogers, Serm. 

6. Modesty; caution in personal beha- 
ylour. 

Ere guardian thought could bring its scatter’d 

aid, 
My soul surpris’d, and from herself disjoin’d, 
Left all reserve and all the sex behind. Prior. 


Rese’Rrvep. adj. [from reserve. | 


1. Modest; not loosely free. 
To all obliging, yet reserv’d to all, 
None could himself the favour’d lover call, Walsh. 
Fame is a bubble the reserv’d enjoy ; 
Who strive to grasp it, as they touch, destroy. 


Young. 
2. Sullen; not open; not frank. 
Nothing reserv’d or sullen was to see, 
But sweet regards. Dryden. 


Rese’ RvEDLY. adv. [from reserved. ] 
1. Not with frankness ; not with openness ; 
with reserve. 

I must give only short hints, and write but ob- 
scurely and reservedly, until I have opportunity to 
express my sentiments with greater copiousness 
and perspicuity. Woodward. 

2. Scrupulously ; coldly. 

He speaks reserv’dly, but he speaks with force ; 

Nor can a word be chang’d, but for a worse. Pope. 


RESE'RVEDNESS. 7”. 5. [from reserved. ] 


RESERVOIR. 7. s. 
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Closeness; want of frankness; want of 
openness. 
Observe their gravity 

And their reservedness, their many cautions 
Fitting their persons, B. Jonson, Catiline. 

By formality, I mean something more than ce- 
remony and compliment, even a solemn reserved- 
ness, which may well consist with honesty. Wotton. 

There was a great wariness and reservedness, 
and so great a jealousy of each other, that they 
had no mind to give or receive visits. Clarendon. 

Dissimulation can but just guard a man within 
the compass of his own personal concerns, which 
yet may be more effectually done by that silence 
and reservedness, that every man may innocently 
practise. South, Sern. 


RESERVER.T n. s. [from reserve.] One 


that reserves. 
I am in this no reserver of my good will till the 
last. Wotton, Rem. p. 370. 


[reservoir, Fr.] Place 
where any thing is kept in store. 

There is not a spring or fountain, but are well 
provided with huge cisterns and reservoirs of rain 
and snow water. Addison. 

Who sees pale Mammon pine amidst his store, 
Sees but a backward steward for the poor; 

This year a reservoir to keep and spare : 
The next a fountain spouting through his heir. 
Pope. 
To RESE'TTLE. ». a. [re and settle.| To 


settle again. 

Will the house of Austria yield the least article, 
even of usurped prerogative, to resettle the minds 
of those princes in the alliance, who are alarmed 
at the consequences of the emperor’s death ? Swift. 


REsETTLEMENT. x. s. [from resettle. | 


1. The act of settling again. 

To the quieting of my passions, and the resettle- 
ment of my discomposed soul, I consider that 
grief is the most absurd of all the passions. 

Norris, Miscell. 
2. The state of settling again. 

Some roll their cask to mix it with the lees, 
and, after a resettlement, they rack it. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

ReE’SIANCE.T 2. 8. [reseance, Fr. reseancia, 

low Lat. V. Du Cange.] Residence; 

abode; dwelling. Resiance and resiant 
are now only used in law. 

The king forthwith banished all Flemings out 
of his kingdom, commanding his merchant ad- 
venturers, which had a resiance in Antwerp, to 
return. Bacon, Hen, VII. 


Re‘stant.f adj. [resseant, Fr.] Resident ; 
present in a place. 
That was to weet the famous Troynovant, 
In which her kingdom’s throne is chiefly résiant. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Solyman was come as far as Sophia, where the 
Turks’ great lieutenant in Europe is always resiant, 
before that the Hungarians were aware. 
Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
The Allobroges 
Here resiant in Rome, B. Jonson, Catiline. 


To RESIDE. v. 2. [resideo, Lat. reszder, 

Jere) 

1. To have abode; to live; to dwell; to 
be present. 
How can God with such reside ? Milton. 
In no fix’d place the happy souls reside ; 
In groves we live, and lie on mossy beds. 
Dryden, Ain. 
2. [Resido, Lat.] To sink; to subside; 
to fall to the bottom. 

Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a dram of each, 
turn into a mouldy substance; there residing in 
the bottom a fair cloud, and a thick oil on the top. 

Boyle. 
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Re’sIpDENCE.T 
RESIDENCY. 


1. Act of dwelling in a place. 

Residentiaries in any cathedral or collegiate 
church shall, after the days of their residency ap- 
pointed by their local statutes or customs expired, 
presently repair to their benefices. 

Const. and Canons Ecc. 44. 

Something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air, 
To testify his hidden residence. Milton, Comus. 

There was'a great familiarity between the con- 
fessor and duke William; for the confessor had 
often made considerable residencies in Normandy. 

Fale, Law of England. 
2. Place of abode; dwelling. 
Within the infant rind of this small flower, 
Poison hath residence, and medicine power. Shaks. 
Understand the same 
Of fish within their watery residence. 
Milton, P. L. 

Caprea had been the retirement of Augustus 
for some time, and the residence of Tiberius for 
several years. Addison. 

3. [from reszdo, Lat.| That which settles 


at the bottom of liquors. 

Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ordi- 
nary residence or settlement of liquors. Bacon. 

Our clearest waters, and such as seem simple 
unto sense, are much compounded unto reason, 
as may be observed in the evaporation of water, 
wherein, besides a terreous residence, some salt is 
also found. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Re’swent.f adj. [residens, Lat. resident, 
Ez.) 
1, Dwelling or having abode in any place. 

I am not concerned in this objection; not 
thinking it necessary, that Christ should be per- 
sonally present or resident on earth in the millen- 
nium, Burnet, Theory. 

He is not said to be resident in a place, who 
comes thither with a purpose of retiring imme- 
diately ; so also he is said to be absent, who is 
absent with his family. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

2, Fixed. 

The unskilful, unexperienced Christian shrieks 
out whenever his vessel shakes, thinking it always 
in danger, that the watery pavement is not stable 
and resident like a rock. 

Bp. Taylor, Sernv. xi. (1651.) 

Re‘sipenT. 7. s. [from the adj.] An agent, 

minister, or officer residing in any dis- 

tant place with the dignity of an ambas- 
sadour. 

The pope fears the English will suffer nothing 
like a resident or consul in his kingdoms. Addison. 

ResiweNT1ARy. adj. [from resident. | Hold- 
ing residence, 

Christ was the conductor of the Israelites into 
the land of Canaan, and their residentiary guardian. 

More. 
One who keeps'a 


n. s. Lresidence, Fr.] 


REsIDE'NTIARY.* mn. 5. 
certain residence. 
Residentiaries in any cathedral or collegiate 
church shall, after the days of their residency ap- 
pointed by their local statutes or customs expired, 
presently repair to their benefices. 
Const. and Canons Eccl. 44. 
Presbyters or priests in the apostles’ time were 
of two sorts ; one of residentiaries, and such as were 
affixed to certain churches, and so did mposaym, 
presidere gregi. Mede, Diatrib. p. 302. 
ResrpEr.* n. s. [from reszde.] One who 
resides in a particular place. 
We being persons of considerable estates in the 
kingdom, and residers therein. 
Swift, Advert. against Wood. 


Resr’puaL. ] adj. [from residuum, Lat.) 
Resrpuary.} Relating to the residue ; 
relating to the part remaining. 
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> Tis enough to lose the legacy, or the residuary 
advantage of the estate left him by the deceased. 
Ayliffe. 
Re’sipun. 7. s. [residu, Fr. residuum, 
Lat.] The remaining part; that which 
is left. 
The causes are all such as expel the most vola- 
tile parts of the blood, and fix the residue. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To Resie'Ge.f v. a. [re and stege, Fr.] To 
seat again. Dr. Johnson has cited Spen- 


ser for his authority :, but Spenser’s word 
is not resiege: it is reseize. See the se- 
cond sense of Zo Resrtzn, which Dr. 
Johnson overpassed. 


To RESIGN. v. a. [resigner, Fr. resigno, 
Lat.] 
1. To give up a claim or possession. , 
Resign 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held. Shaks. 

I'll to the king, and signify to him, 

That thus I have resign’d to you my charge. 
Shakspeare. 

To her thou didst resign thy place. Milton, P. L. 

Phebus resigns his darts, and Jove 
His thunder to the god of love. Denham. 

Every Ismena would resign her breast ; 
And every dear Hippolytus be blest. 

2. To yield up. 

Whoever shall resign their reasons, either from 
the root of deceit in themselves, or inability’ to 
resist such trivial inganations from others, although 
their condition may place them above the multi- 
tude, yet are they still within the line of vulgarity. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Desirous to resign and render back 
All I receiy’d. Milton, P.L. 

Those, who always resign their judgement to 
the last man they beard or read, truth never sinks 
into those men’s minds ; but, cameleon-like, they 
take the colour of what is laid before them, and as 
soon lose and resign it to the next that comes in 
their way. Locke. 

3. To give up in confidence: with wp em- 
phatical. 

What more reasonable, than that we should in 
all things resign up ourselves to the will of God? 

Tillotson. 
4. To submit; particularly to submit to 
providence. 

Happy the man, who studies nature’s laws, 

His mind possessing in a quiet state, 
Fearless of fortune, and resign’d to fate. Dryden. 
A firm, yet cautious, mind, 
Sincere, though prudent; constant, yet resign’d. 
Pope. 
5. To submit without resistance or mur- 
mur. : 

What thou art, resign to death. Shaks. Hen. VI. 

ResrGn.* n. s. [from the verb.] Resig- 
nation. Not in use. 

You have gain’d more in a royal brother, 

Than you could lose by your resign of Epire. 
Beaum. and Fl. Coronation. 
RESIGNA‘TION. 2. s. [resignation, Fr.] 
1. The act of resigning or giving up a 
claim or possession. 

Do that office of thine own good will ; 

The resignation of thy state and crown. 
Shakspeare, Rich. II. 

He intended to procure a resignation of the 
rights of the king’s majesty’s sisters and others, 
entitled to the possession of the crown, Hayward. 


2. Submission; unresisting acquiescence. 
We cannot expect that any one should readily 
quit his own opinion, and embrace ours, with a 
blind resignation to an authority, which the under- 
standing acknowledges not, Locke. 
There is a kind of sluggish resignation, as well 
as poorness and degeneracy of spirit in’ a state of 
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Prior. 
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slavery, that very few will recover themselves out 
of it. Addison. 

3. Submission without murmur to the will 
of God. : 

Resi’ Gnepiy.* adv. [from resigned.) With 
resignation. 

Resi’Gner. n. s. [from resign.] One that 
resigns. 

Res’GNMENT.T 7. s. [from resign.] Act 
of resigning. 

Having broken the business by three demands; 
the resignment of Breda and Guelder, the dis- 
mantling of Rheinberg, and the equality of free 
exercise of religion on either side. 

Wotton, Rem. p, 459. 

Here I am, by his command, to cure ye, 

Nay more, for ever, by his full resignment. 
Beaum. and Fl, Mons. Thomas. 
To Resi Lx.* v. n. [resilio, Lat.| To start 
back; to fly from a purpose. 

Being overpowered against my own judgement, 
I was so weak as to resile, and recal what I had 
said. Ellis’s Retractutions, &c. (1662,) p,18. 


RESILIENCE. ] z. s. [from resilio, Lat.] 
RESILIENCY. The act of starting or 
leaping back. 

If you strike a ball sidelong, the rebound will 
be as much the contrary way; whether there be 
any such resilience in echoes, that is, whether a 
man shall bear better if he stand aside the body 
repercussing, than if he stand where he speaketh, ~ 
may be tried. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The common resiliency of the mind from one 
extreme to another. Johnson, Rambler, No. 110, 


ResiLienvT. adj. [resiliens, Lat.) Starting — | 


or springing back. 
Resixr‘tTron. x. s. [resilio, Lat.] The act 
of springing back ; resilience. | ; 
RESIN. n. s. [resine, Fr. resina, Lat.] 
The fat sulphurous parts of some vege- 
table, which is natural or procured by 
art, and will incorporate with oil or 
spirit, not an aqueous menstruum. Those. 
vegetable substances that will dissolve 
in water are gums, those that will not 
dissolve and mix but with spirits or oils 
are resins. Quincy. 
Re‘stnovs. adj. [from resin ; resineux, Fr.] 
Containing resin; consisting of resin. 
Resinous gums dissolved in spirit of wine, are 
let fall again, if the spirit be copiously diluted. — 
Boyle on Colours. 
Re‘stnousness. n. s. [from resinous.] The 
quality of being resinous. 
Resrpr'scence.f 2. s. [resipiscence, Fr. 
resipiscentia, low Lat.] Wisdom after 
the fact; repentance. 


So powerful is the impression of a Divinity in 
human nature, that the most erring beliefs are 
forced to discern the utility, and the most per- 
verted lives the necessity, of such a sovereign; 
who abounds with such benignity even towards 
these irritations, that he provides motives respec- 
tively proper for the rectifying each of these errors; 
offering the ingenuous reason, and the sensual 
fear, towards their disabuse and resipiscence. 

W. Mountague, Dev. Ess. P.ii. (1654,) p. 47 


To RESIST. v. a. [resisto, Lat. resister, 
Fr.] ‘ 

1. To oppose ; to act against. 

Submit yourselves to God ; resist the devil, and 


he will flee from you. Ja. iv. 7. 

To do ill our sole delight, ’ 
As being the contrary to his high will : 
Whom we resist, Milton, P. re 


/ 
. 


| 


cet n.s. [ resistance, Fr. 


| Resrster.* x. s. [from reszst.] 


| 2. Quality of being resistible. 
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Not more almighty to resist our might 
Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles, 

: Milton, P. L. 

Some forms, though bright, no mortal man can 

bear, 

Some, none resist, though not exceeding fair, 

Young. 
9, Not to admit impression or force. 
Nor keen nor solid could resist that edge. 
Milton, P. L. 
To Resist. v.n. To make opposition. 
: All the regions 
‘Do seemingly revolt ; and, who resist, 

Are mock’d for valiant ignorance, 

And perish constant fools, Shakspeare, Coriol. 
This 
Resi’stence. § word, like many others, 

is differently written, as it is supposed 

to have come from the Latin or the 

French. ] 

1. The act of resisting; opposition. 

Demetrius, seeing that the land was quiet, and 

_ that no resistance was made against him, sent away 
all his forces. 1 Mac. 

9, The quality of not yielding to force or 
external impression. 

The resistance of bone to cold is greater than of 
flesh; for that the flesh shrinketh, but the bone 
resisteth, whereby the cold becometh more eager. 

; Bacon. 

Musick so softens and disarms the mind, 

‘That not an arrow does resistance find. Waller. 

The idea of solidity we receive by our touch, 
and it arises from the resistance which we find in 
body to the entrance of any other body into the 
place it possesses. Locke. 

But that part of the resistance which arises from 
the vis inertiz, is proportional to the density of 
the matter, and cannot be diminished by dividing 
the matter into smaller parts, nor by any other 
means than by decreasing the density of the me- 

dium, Newton, Opt. 


Resi’stant.* n.s. [from resist.] Who- 
ever or whatever opposes or resists. 
According to the degrees of power in the agent 


and resistant, is an action performed or hindered. 
Pearson on the Creed, Art. 6. 


One who 


makes opposition. Huloet. 
-Tothe resisters, and violent contemners, it burns 
aiid consumes like lightning. 
Austin, Hec Homo, p.107. 
Such are all resisters of God’s spirit, wicked in 
the highest degree. South, Serm. 
Resistisi'tiry. n. s. [from resistible.] 
1. Quality of resisting. 
Whether the resistibility of Adam’s reason did 
| not equivalence the facility of Eve’s seduction, we 
refer unto schoolmen, Brown, Vulg: Err. 
The name body, being the complex idea of ex- 
tension and resistibility, together, in the same sub- 
' ject, these two ideas are not exactly one and the 
same, Locke. 


Ttis from corruption, and liberty to do evil, 
Meeting with the resistibility of this sufficient grace, 
that one resists it. Hammond, 
REsrsTIBLE. adj. [from resist.] That may 
be resisted. 

| _ That is irresistible; this, though potent, yet is 
| inits own nature resistible by the will of man; 

though it many times prevails by its efficacy. 
Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 


Rusi’stivs.* adj. [from resist.] Having 


| power to resist. 


a Thave an excellent new fucus made, 
Resistive *gainst the sun, the rain, or wind, 
| Which you shall lay on with'a breath or oil. 


B, Jonson, Sejanuse 
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Resr‘stunss.} adj. [from resist. 


I. Irresistible; that cannot be opposed. 
Our own eyes do every where behold the sud- 
den and resistless assaults of death. 
Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 
All at once to force resistless way. Milton, P.L. 
Since you can love, and yet your error see, 
The same resistless power may plead for me. 
Dryden. 
She chang’d her state ; 
Resistless in her love, as in her hate. Dryden. 
Though thine eyes resistless glances dart, 
A stronger charm is thine, a generous heart. 
Logie. 


2. That cannot resist ; helpless. 


Like a grim lion rushing with fierce might 
Out of his den, he seized greedily 
On the resistless prey. Spenser, Muiopotmos. 


Resi’stiussty.* adv. [from reszstless.] 


So as not to be opposed or denied. 

Tis resistlessly plain, that the divine writers do 
not always confine themselves to plain and com- 
mon grammar, but often express their vigorous 
sentiments in the language of the figurative con- 
struction, Blackwall, Sacr. Class. i, 61. 


Reso'rvas_e. adj. [from resolve. ] 
1. That may be referred or reduced. 


Pride is of such intimate connection with in- 
gratitude, that the actions of ingratitude seem di- 
rectly resolvable into pride, as the principal reason 
of them. South. 


2. Dissoluble; admitting separation of 


parts. 

As the serum of the blood is resolvable by a 
small heat, a greater heat coagulates, so as to turn 
it horny, like parchment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


3. Capable of solution or of being made 


less obscure. 

The effect is wonderful in all, and the causes 
best resolvable from observations made in the coun- 
tries themselves, the parts through which they pass. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 


Re’sotusie. adj. [resoluble, Fr. re and 


solubilis, Lat.] 
dissolved. 
Three is not precisely the number of the distinct 
elements, whereinto mixt bodies are resoluble by 
fire. Boyle. 


To RESO’LVE.F ». a. [resolvo, Lat. re- 
soudre, Fr.] 

1. To inform; to free from a doubt or dif- 
ficulty. 

In all things then are our consciences best re- 
solved, and in most agreeable sort unto God and 
nature resolved, when they are so far persuaded, 
as those grounds of persuasion will bear. Hooker. 

Give me some breath, 
Before I positively speak in this ; 
I will resolve your grace immediately. 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
I cannot brook delay, resolve me now ; 
And what your pleasure is, shall satisfy me. 


That may be melted or 


Shakspeare. 
Resolve me, strangers, whence and what you 
are? Dryden. 


2. To solve; to clear. 

Examine, sift, and resolve their alleged proofs, 
till you come to the very root whence they spring, 
and it shall clearly appear, that the most which 
can be inferred upon such plenty of divine testi- 
monies, is only this, that some things, which they 
maintain do seem to have been out of Scripture 
not absurdly gathered. Hooker. 

I resolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give 
them opportunity to let the world see, they mean 
not what they do, but what they say. 

King Charles. 

He always bent himself rather judiciously to 
resolve, than by doubts to perplex a business. 

Hayward, 


4. To fix in a determination. 
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The gravers, when they have attained to the 
knowledge of these reposes, will easily resolve those 
difficulties which perplex them. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

The man, who would resolve the work of fate, 
May limit number. Prior. 

Happiness, it was resolved by all, must be some 
one uniform end; proportioned to the capacities of 
hurnan nature, attainable by every man, independ- 
ent on fortune. Rogers. 


3. To settle in an opinion. 


Good or evil actions, commanded or prohibited 
by laws and precepts simply moral, may be re- 
solved into some dictates and principles of the law 
of nature, imprinted on man’s heart at the 
creation. White. 

Long since we were resolved of your truth, 
Your faithful service, and your toilin war. Shaks. 
This sense 
is rather neutral, though in these exam- 
ples the form be passive. 

Good proof 
This day affords, declaring thee resolw’d 
To undergo with me one guilt. Milton, P.L. 
Irun to meet th’ alarms, 
Resolv'd on death, resold to die in arms. Dryden. 

Resolv’d for sea, the slaves thy baggage pack ; 
Nothing retards thy voyage, unless 
Thy other lord forbids voluptuousness, 

Dryden, Pers. 


5. To fix in constancy ; to confirm. 


Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 
For more amazement : 


I’}] make the statue move. Shakspeare. 


6. To melt; to dissolve; to disperse. 


He commended his: soul into the hands of God, 
and so departed hence most christenlye; his bodye 
resolved into:ashes, 

Bale, Brief Chron. of Ld. Cobhiam. 

The waters, haying now received spirit and 
motion, vesolved their thinner parts into air. 

Ralegh, Hist. of the World, i. § 7. 

O that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into'a dew ! 

Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Resolving is bringing’ a fluid, which is new con- 
creted, into the state of fluidity again. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Vegetable salts resolve the coagulated humours 
of a human body, and attenuate, by stimulating 
the solids, and dissolving the fluids. 

Arbuthnot on Alimenis. 


7. To relax; to lay at ease. 


And how his limbs, #eso/v’d through idle leisure, 
Unto sweet sleep he may securely lend. 
Spenser, Ving. Gnat. 
Loos’d whole 
In pleasure and security — each house 
Resolv’d in freedom. B. Jonson, Catiline. 


8. To analyse ; to reduce. 


Into what can we resolve this strong inclination 
of mankind to this error? it is altogether un- 
imaginable, but that the reason of so universal a 
consent should be constant. Tillotson. 

Ye immortal souls, who once were men, 

And now resolv’d to elements agen, Dryden. 

The decretals turn upon this point, and resolve 
all into a monarchical power at Rome. 

Baker on Learning. 


To RESOLVE. v.72. 
1. To determine ; to decree within one’s 


self. 
Confirm’d, then, I resolve 
Adam shall share with me, Milton, P.Ls 
Covetousness is like the sea, that receives the 
tribute of all rivers, though far unlike it in lend- 
ing any back; therefore those, who have resolved 
upon the thriving sort of piety, have seldom em- 
barked all their hopes in one bottom. 
Dec. of Chr. Piety. 


2. To melt ; to be dissolved. 


Have I not hideous death within my yiew? 
Retaining but a quantity of life, 
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3. Worthy of reverence. Not in use. 

What should it be, that he respects in her, 

But I can make respective in myself? Shakspeare. 
4. Careful; cautious; attentive to conse- 
quences. Obsolete. 

Respective and wary men had rather seek quietly 
their own, and wish that the world may go well, so 
it be not long of them, than with pain and hazard 
make themselves advisers for the common good. 

Hooker. 

He was exceedingly respective and precise. 

Ralegh. 
RespE’CTIVELY. adv. {from respective. ] 
1. Particularly ; as each belongs to each. 

The interruption of trade between the English 
and Flemish began to pinch the merchants of both 
nations, which moved them by all means to dispose 
their sovereigns respectively to open the intercourse 
again. Bacon. 

The impressions from the objects or the senses 
do mingle respectively every one with his kind. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Good and evil are in morality, as the east and 
west are in the frame of the world, founded in and 
diyided by that fixed and unalterable situation, 
which they have respectively in the whole body of 
the universe. South, Serm. 

The principles of those governments are respect- 
ively disclaimed and abhorred by all the men of 
sense and virtue in both parties, 

Addison, Freeholder. 
2. Relatively ; not absolutely. 

If there had been no other choice, but that 
Adam had been left to the universal, Moses would 
not then have said, eastward in Eden, seeing the 
world had not east nor west, but respectively. 

Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 
3. Partially ; with respect to private views. 
Obsolete. 

Among the ministers themselves, one being so 
far in estimation above the rest, the yoices of the 
rest were likely to be given for the most part re- 
spectively with a kind of secret dependency. 

Hooker, Pref. 
4, With great reverence. Not in use. 

Honest Flaminius, you are very respectively 

welcome. Shakspeare, Timon. 

Respr’criess.* adj. [respect and less. | 
Having no respect; without regard ; 
without consideration ; without reve- 
rence, 

The Cambrian part, respeciless of their power. 

Drayton, Polyolb. 8, 12. 

*Tis the common fortune of most scholars to be 
servile and poor, to complain pitifully, and lay 
open their wants to their respectless patrons. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 131. 

He that is so respectless in his courses, 

Oft sells his reputation at cheap market, 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour. 

The Hollander [is] more surly, and respectless 
of gentry and strangers, Howell, Lett. i. ii, 15. 

In their conyersation, austere and respectless. 

Sandys, Christ’s Pass. p. 94. 

Prevent all inconvenience that might arise out 
of disdainful and respectless carriage. 

Hales, Rem. p. 28. 

ResprCTLEssNess.* n.s. [from respect- 

less.| State of being respectless ; in- 
attention ; regardlessness. 

That which he did, was to lay his elbow on the 
arm of his chair, and his hand on his cheek ; de- 
siring Camilla to bear with his respectlessness 
therein, Shelton, Tr. of D. Quiaote, iv. 6, 


To RESPE'RSE.* v. a. [respersus, Lat.] 
To sprinkle ; to disperse in small masses. 


Take David’s psalter, or the other hymns of 


holy Scripture, or any of the prayers which are 
espersed over the Bible. 
Bp. Taylor, Disc. on Extemp. Prayer, § 31, 
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Love and consider the rare documents of Christ- 
ianity, which certainly is the greatest treasure- 
house of those excellent, moral, and perfective 
discourses, which with much pains and greater 
pleasure we find respersed and thinly scattered in 
all the Greek and Roman poets, historians, and 
philosophers. Bp. Taylor, Great Ewempl. Pref. 


ResprRsion. x. s. [respersio, Lat.] The 


act of sprinkling. 


Respir TION.t x. 5. [respiration, Fr. re- 


spiratio, from respiro, Lat. ] 
1. The act of breathing. 

Apollonius of Tyana affirmed, that the ebbing 
and flowing of the sea was the respiration of the 
world, drawing in water as breath, and putting it 
forth again. Bacon. 

Syrups or other expectoratives do not advan- 
tage in coughs, by slipping down between the 
epiglottis; for, as I instanced before, that must 
necessarily occasion a greater cough and difficulty 
of respiration. Harvey on Consumptions. 

The Author of nature foreknew the necessity of 
rains and dews to the present structure of plants, 
and the uses of respiration to animals ; and there- 
fore created those corresponding properties in the 
atmosphere. Bentley, Serm. 


2. Relief from toil. 


Till the day 
Appear of respiration to the just, 
And vengeance to the wicked. 
3. Interval. 
Some meet respiration of a more full trial and 
inquiry into each other’s condition. 
Bp. Hail, Cazes of Conscience. 
To RESPYRE. v. 2. [respiro, Lat. re- 
sptrer, French.] 
1. To breathe. 
The ladies gasp’d, and scarcely could respire ; 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire, 
The fainty knights were scorch’d. Dryden. 


Milton, P.L. 


2. To catch breath. 


Till breathless both themselves aside retire ; 
Where foaming wrath, their cruel tusks they whet, 
And trample th’ earth the whiles they may re- 
spire. Spenser. 
I, a prisoner chain’d, scarce freely draw 
The air imprison’d also, close and damp, 
Unwholesome draught ; but here I feel amends, 
The breath of heaven fresh blowing, pure, and 
sweet, 
With day-spring born ; here leave me to respire. 
Milton, S. A. 


3. To rest; to take rest from toil. 


Hark! he strikes the golden lyre ; 
And see! the tortur’d ghosts respire, 
See shady forms adyance ! Pope, St. Cecilia. 
To Resprre.* v. a. To breathe out ; to 
send out in exhalations. 
The air respires the pure Elysian sweets 
In which she breathes, and from her looks descend 
The glories of the summer. B. Jonson, Poetaster. 
ResPrRABLE.* adj. [from respire.] That 
can respire. 
Respr'raTory.* adj. [from respire.] Hav- 
ing power to respire. 
In the construction of the respiratory organs, a 
bird and a snake are not the same, Hunter. 
RE’SPITE, xn. s. [respit, Fr.] 
1. Reprieve ; suspension of a capital sen- 
tence. 
I had hope to spend 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day, 
That must be mortal to us both. Milton, P. L, 
Wisdom and eloquence in vain would plead 
One moment’s respite for the learned head ; 
Judges of writings and of men haye dy’d, Prior. 
2. Pause; interval. 
The fox then counsell’d th’ ape, for to require 
Respite till morrow, to answer his desire. Spenser. 


This customary war, which troubleth all the 
world, giveth little respite or breathing time of 
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peace, doth usually borrow pretence from the ne- 
cessary, to make itself appear more honest. 
Ralegh, Ess. 

Some pause and respite only I require, 

Till with my tears I shall have quench’d my fire. 

Denham. 
To Respite. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To relieve by a pause. 
In what bower or shade 

Thou find’st him, from the heat of noon retir’d, 

To respite his day labour with repast, 

Or with repose. Milton, P.E. 
2. [Respiter, old Fr.] To suspend; to 

delay. 

An act passed for the satisfaction of the officers 
of the king’s army, by which they were promised 
payment, in November following ; till which time 
they were to respite it, and be contented that the 
common soldiers and inferior officers should be 
satisfied upon their disbanding. Clarendon. 

RESPLE'NDENCE. } n.s. [from resplendent. } 
RespLe NpDENCY. § Lustre ; brightness; 
splendour. 

Son! thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full resplendence, heir of all my might. 

Milton, P. L. . 

To neglect that supreme resplendency, that 
shines in God, for those dim representations of it 
in the creature, is as absurd as it were for a Per- 
sian to ofler his sacrifice to a parhelion instead of 
adoring the sun. Boyle. 


RESPLE’NDENT. adj. [resplendens, Lat.] 
Bright ; shining ; having a_ beautiful 
lustre. 
Rich in commodities, beautiful in situation, re- 
splendent in all glory. Camden, Rem. 
There all within full rich array’d he found, 
With royal arras and resplendent gold. Spenser. 
The ancient electrum had in it a fifth of silver 
to the gold, and made a compound metal, as fit 
for most uses as gold, and more resplendent. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Empress of this fair world, resplendent Eve! 
Milton, P. Tn 
Every body looks more splendid and luminous 
in the light of its own colour: cinnabar in, the — 
homogeneal light is most resplendent, in the green 
light it is manifestly less resplendent, in the blue 
light still less. Newton, Opt. 
Resplendent brass, and more resplendent dames. 
Pope. | 
RespLe NDENTLY. adv. [from resplendent.] 
With lustre ; brightly ; splendidly. 


To RESPOND.} ». 2. [respondeo, Lat. 
respondre, French.] 


1. To answer. Little used. 

I remember him in the divinity-school respond- 
ing and disputing with a perspicuous energy. 
Oldisworth, of Smith, in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 

2. To correspond ; to suit. : 
To ev’ry theme responds thy various lay ; 
Here rolls a torrent, there meanders play, Broome. 
Respo’np.* n. s. [from respondeo, Lat. | 
A respond is a short anthem, inter- 
rupting the middle of a chapter, which 
is not to proceed till the anthem is done. | 
Wheatly. 

Whether they have not omitted at even-song the 
responds. Art. of Visit. of K. Edw. VI. 

Sundry short hymns and responds of lessons. 

; Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion 
Respo’NpEnT. 2. s. [respondens, Lat.] - 
1. An answerer in a suit. 
_ In giving an answer, the respondent*should be 
in court, and personally admonished by the judge 
to answer the judge’s interrogation, ie 
Ayliffe, Parergon 
2. One whose province, in a set disput- 
ation, is to refute objections, a 
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How becomingly does Philopolis exercise his 
office, and seasonably commit the opponent with 
the respondent, like a long-practised moderator ! 

i More, Div. Dialogues. 

The respondent may easily shew, that though 

"wine may do all this, yet it may be finally burtful 
to the soul and body of him. Watts, Logick. 

Respo'nsaL.* adj. [from response] An- 
swerable ; responsible. 


For whom he was to be responsal both to God 
andtheking. Heylin, Life of Abp. Laud, p. 213. 


Respo’wsa.* n.s. [from response.] 


1. One responsible for another person. 
Anatolius was put into the see of Constantinople 
» by the influence of Dioscorus, whose responsal he 
had been. Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 


9, Response. 
; After some short prayers and responsals, the 
inass-priest begs. 

Brevint, Saul, &c. at Endor, p. 288. 
Alternate psalmody, for its division into two 
parts, was commonly called antiphony, and some- 

times the singing by responsals. 
Christian Antig. vol. ii. p. 111, 


“Response. 7. 5, [responsum, Lat.] 
1. An answer; commonly an oraculous 


answer. 

_. Mere natural piety has taught men to receive 
__ the responses of the gods with all possible venera- 
tion. Gov. of the Tongue. 
The oracles, which had before flourished, began 

to droop, and from giving responses in verse, de- 
scended to prose, and within a while were utterly 

_ silenced. Hammond. 


2. [Respons, Fr.| Answer made by the 
congregation, speaking alternately with 
' the priest in publick worship. 
To make his parishioners kneel and join in the 
responses, he gave every one of them a hassock and 
_ Common Prayer Book, Addison, Spect. 
3. Reply to an objection in a formal dis- 
putation. 
Let the respondent not turn opponent; except 
in retorting the argument upon his adversary after 
a direct response; and even this is allowed only 


as a confirmation of his own response. 
Watts on the Mind. 
ResponsisrLiry.* n.s. [from responsible ; 
Fr. vesponsibilité.] State of being ac- 
countable or answerable. 
Where I speak of responsibility, I do not mean 
~ to exclude that species of it, which the legal powers 
of the country have a right finally to exact from 
those who abuse a publick trust ; but high as this 
_ is, there is a responsibility which attaches on them, 
from which the whole legitimate power of this 
kingdom cannot absolve them ; there is a respon- 
sibility to conscience and to glory ; a responsibility 
to the existing world, and to that posterity, which 
men of their eminence cannot avoid for glory or 
for shame ; a responsibility to a tribunal, at which 
Not only ministers, but kings and parliaments, but 
~ even nations themselves, must one day answer. 
Burke on a Regicide Peace, Lett. 3. 
Resro’nstse. adj. [from responsus, Lat.] 
1. Answerable ; accountable. 
Heathens, who have certainly the talent of 
- -Hatural knowledge, are responsible for it. 
Hammond. 
He as much satisfies the itch of telling news ; 
‘he as much persuades his hearers; and all this 
while he has his retreat secure, and stands not re- 
sponsilve for the truth of his relations. 
aN s Gov. of the Tongue. 
2. Capable of discharging an obligation. 
__, The necessity of a proportion of money to trade 
“depends on money as a pledge, which writing 
cannot supply the place of; since the bill, I re- 
ceive from one man, will not be accepted as secu- 
VOL. II, 
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rity by another, he not knowing that the bill is 
legal, or that the man bound is honest or responsible. 
Locke. 
RESPO'NSIBLENESS. 2. 5. [from responst- 
ble.} State of being obliged or qualified 
to answer. 
Respo'nsion. n. s. [responsio, Lat.] The 
act of answering. 
Respo’nsive. adj. [responsif, Fr. from 
responsus, Latin. | 
1. Answering ; making answer. 
A certificate is a responsive letter, or letter by 
way of answer. Ayliffe, Parergon. 
2. Correspondent ; suited to something 


else. 
Sing of love and gay desire, 
Responsive to the warbling lyre. Fenton. 
Be there Demodocus, the bard of fame, 
Taught by the gods to please, when high he sings 
The vocal lay responsive to the strings, 
Pope, Odyssey. 
Ruspo'nsory. adj. [responsorius, Lat.] 
Containing answer. 
ReEspo Nsory.* 7.5. Response ; responsal. 
The yersicle ; the responsory. 
Crashaw, Poems, p. 162. 
These are the pretty responsories, these are the 
dear antiphonies, Milton, Areopagitica. 


REST.7 x. s. [perc, Saxon; ruste, Dutch. ] 


1. Sleep; repose. 
All things retir’d to rest, 
Mind us of like repose. Milton, P. L. 
My tost limbs are wearied into rest. Pope. 
2. The final sleep; the quietness of death. 
Oft with holy hymns he charm’d their ears ; 
For David left him, when he went to rest, 
His lyre. Dryden. 
3. Stillness; cessation or absence of 
motion. 3 
Putrefaction asketh rest ; for the subtle motion, 
which putrefaction requireth, is disturbed by any 
agitation. Bacon. 
What cause mov’d the Creator, in his holy rest, 
So late to build ? Milton, P.L. 
All things past are equally and perfectly at rest ; 
and to this way of consideration of them are all 
one, whether they were before the world, or but 
yesterday. Locke. 
4. Quiet; peace; cessation from disturb- 
ance. 
Learn of me, for { am meek and lowly in 
heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
St. Matt. xi. 29. 
He giveth you rest from all your enemies, 
Deut. xii. 10. 
’Scap’d from such storms of power, holding it 
best 
To be below herself to be at rest, 
Daniel, Civil War. 
The root cut off from whence these tumults rose, 
He should have rest, the commonwealth repose. 
Daniel. 
Thus fenc’d, but not at rest or ease of mind. 
Milton, P. L. 
Where can a frail man hide him ? in what arms 
Shall a short life enjoy a little rest?  Fanshaw. 
With what a load of vengeance am I prest, 
Yet never, never, can I hope for res¢ : 
For when my heayy burden I remove, 
The weight falls down, and crushes her I loye. 
Dryden. 
Like the sun, it had light and agility; it knew 
no vest but in motion, no quiet but in activity. 
South, Serm. 
Thither, where sinners may have rest, I go. 
Pope. 
The grave, where ev’n the great find rest. Pope. 
5. Cessation from bodily labour. 
There the weary be at rest. Job, iii. 17. 
The Christian chuseth for his day of rest, the 
first day of the week, that he might thereby pro- 
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fess himself a servant of God, who on the morn- 
ing of that day vanquished Satan. Nelson. 


6. Support ; that on which any thing 
leans or rests. 
Forth prick’d Clorinda from the throng, 
And ’gainst Tancredie set her spear in rest. 
Fairfax. 
A man may think, that a musket may be shot 
off as well upon the arm as upon a rest ; but when 
all is done, good counsel setteth business straight. 
Bacon. 
Their visors clos’d, their lances in the rest, 
Or at the helmet pointed, or the crest ; 
They speed the race. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 
Take the handle in your right hand, and clasp- 
ing the blade of it in your left, lean it steady upon 
the rest, holding the edge a little aslant over the 
work, so as a corner of the thin side of the chisel 
may bear upon the rest, and the flat side of the 
chisel may make a small angle with the rest. 
Moxon. 
7. Place of repose. 
Sustain’d by him with comforts, till we end 
In dust, our final rest, and native home. 
Milton, P. L. 
8. Final hope. 
Sea fights have been final to the war, but this 
is, when princes set up their rest upon the battle. 
Bacon. 
This answer would render their counsels of 
less reverence to the people, if upon those reasons 
they should recede from what they had, with that 
confidence and disdain of the house of peers, 
demanded of the king; they therefore resolved to 
set up their rest upon that stake, and to go through 
with it, or perish in the attempt. Clarendon. 


9. [Reste, Fr. quod restat, Lat.] Remain- 
der; what remains. 

Religion gives part of its reward in hand, the 
present comfort of having done our duty; and for 
the rest, it offers us the best security that heaven 
can give. Tillotson» 

The power in glory shone, 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows known, 
The rest a huntress. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 


10. [In musick.] An interval, during 
which the sound or voice is intermitted. 
If there are any rests succeeding the pause, the 
performer’s attention to the leading instrument 
will direct him when these [all the parts] are 
to commence, 
Avison on Musical Expression, p. 117. 
In a musical movement we usually find various 
nests, as the strain proceeds, answering to commas 
in verbal punctuation, 
Mason on Church Musick, p. 14. 


11. [In poetry.j] A pause or rest of the 
voice; a cesura. 


Rest. adj. [reste, Fr. quod restat, Latin. | 
Others; those not included in any pro- 
position. 

By description of their qualities, many things 
may be learned concerning the rest of the inhabit~ 
ants. Abbot. 

They had no other consideration of the publick 
than that no disturbance might interrupt their 
quiet in their own days; and that the rest, who 
had larger hearts, and more publick spirits, would 
extend their labour, activity, and advice only to 
secure the empire at home by all peaceable arts. 

Clarendon. 

Plato, and the rest of the philosophers, acknow~ 
ledged the unity, power, wisdom, goodness, and. 
providence of the supreme God. Stilling fleet. 

Arm’d like the rest, the Trojan prince appears, 
And by his pious labour urges theirs. Dryden» 

Upon so equal terms did they all stand, that no 
one had fairer pretence of right than the rest. 

Woodward. 


To Rest.f v. 2. [from the noun; Saxon, 


peycan. } 
ax 
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_1, To sleep; to be asleep; to slumber. 
Fancy then retires 
Into her private cell, when nature rests. 
Milton, P. L. 


2. To sleep the final sleep ; to die. 


. 


‘Tepoy varvey 
Koiparas Syqonew yy Aye tabs ayarsovse 
I should have lain still, and been quiet; I 
should haye slept; then had I been at rest with 
kings, &c. There the prisoners rest together, 
they hear not the voice of the oppressor, 
Job, iii. 13 — 18. 
Glad I’d lay me down, 
As in my mother’s lap ; there I should rest 
And sleep secure. Milton, P. L. 
3. To be at quiet ; to be at peace; to be 
without disturbance. 
The wicked are like the troubled sea, when it 
cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt. 
i Isaiah, lvii, 20. 
Thither let us tend 
From off the tossing of these fiery waves, 
There rest, if any rest can harbour there. 
Milton, P. L. 
4. To be without motion; to be still. 
Over the tent a cloud shall rest by day. 
Milton, P. L. 
5. To be fixed in any state or opinion. 


He will not rest content, though thou givest 
many gifts. Prov. vi. 35. 
Every creature has a share in the common 
blessings of providence; and every creature should 
rest well satisfied with its proportion in them. 
L? Estrange. 
After such a lord I rest secure, 
Thou wilt no foreign reins or Trojan load endure. 
Dryden. 
There yet survives the lawful beir 
Of Sancho’s blood, whom, when I shall produce, 
I rest assur’d to see you pale with fear. Dryden. 
6. To cease from labour. 
Six days thou shalt do thy work, and on the 
seventh day thou shalt rest. Evod, xxiii. 12. 
The ark went before, to search out a resting 
place for them. Numb. x. 33. 
From work 
Resting, he bless’d the seventh day. Milton, P. L. 
When you enter into the regions of death, you 
rest from all your labours and your fears. 
Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 
7. To be satisfied ; to acquiesce. 


To urge the foe to battle, 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild despair, 
Were to refuse the awards of providence, 
And not to rest in heaven’s determination. 
Addison. 
8. To lean; to recline for support or 
quiet. 
On him I rested, 
And not without considering, fix’d my fate. 
FX ¥ Dryden. 
Sometimes it rests upon testimony, when testi- 
mony of right has nothing to do; because it is 
easier to believe, than to be scientifically in- 
structed, Locke. 
The philosophical use of words conveys the 
precise notions of things, which the mind may rest 
upon, and be satisfied with, in its search after 
knowledge. Locke. 


9. [Resto, Lat. rester, Fr.] To be left; to 
remain. 
Fall’n he is; and now 
What rests, but that the mortal sentence pass 
On his transgression ? Milton, P.L. 
There resteth the comparative ; that is, its being 
granted, that it is either lawful or binding, yet 
whether other things be not preferred before it, as 
extirpation of heresies. Bacon. 


To Rest. ». a. 
1. To lay to rest. 


RES 
Your piety has paid 
All needful rites, to rest my wand’ring shade. 
Dryden. 
2. To place as on a support. 

‘As the vex’d world, to find repose, at last 
Itself into Augustus’ arms did cast ; 

So England now doth, with like toil opprest, 
Her weary head upon your bosom rest. Waller. 

The protestants having well studied the fathers, 
were now willing to res¢ their cause, not upon 
Scripture only, but fathers too; so far at least 
as the three first centuries. Waterland. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. Gray. 
Resra’enant. adj. [restagnans, Lat.] Re- 
maining without flow or motion. 

Upon the tops of high mountains, the air, 
which bears against the restagnant quicksilver, is 
less pressed by the less ponderous incumbent air. 

2 Boyle. 
To RESTA’GNATE. v.n. [re and stag- 
nate.| ‘To stand without flow. 

The blood returns thick, and is apt to restagnate. 

Wiseman. 

RestaGna‘TION. 2. 8. [from restagnate.] 

The state of standing without flow, 
course, or motion. 


REsTAURA TION. x. 8 [restauro, Latin.] 
The act of recovering to the former 
state. 

Adam is in us an original cause of our nature, 
and of that corruption of nature which causeth 
death; Christ as the cause original of restauration 
to life. Hooker. 

O my dear father! restawration hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms, that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shaks. K. Lear. 

Spermatical parts will not admit a regeneration, 
much less will they receive an integral restauration. 

: Brown. 
To Reste™. v.a. [re and stem.] To 
force back against the current. 
How they restem 
Their backward course, bearing with frank appear- 
ance 
Toward Cyprus. Shakspeare, Othello. 


Re’strut.y [rest and full.] Quiet ; being 
at rest. 
Is not my arm of length, 
That reacheth from the restful English court, 
As.far as Calais to my uncle’s head ? 
Shakspeare, Rich. II, 
In pleasure’s seas he swims ; 
For still he bath’d therein in restfud state. 
Davies, Wit’s Pilgrim. sign. T. 2. 
Re’strutty.* adv. Ina state of quiet. 
They living restfully, and in health, unto ex- 
treme age. Sir T, Elyot, Gov. fol. 192. b. 
ResTHaA’RROW. 2. s. A plant. 


RE/STIFF.} adj. [restif, Fr. restivo, Ital. 
restivus, low Lat. from resto, to stand 


still.] 


1. Unwilling to stir; resolute against go- 
ing forward; obstinate; stubborn. It 
is originally used of an horse, ‘that, 
though not wearied, will not be driven 
forward. 

They need not be drawen, no more than a free 
horse needeth the spurre, but they which are slow 
and heavy, and they much more, which are alto- 
gether resliffe. 

Harmar, Tr. of Beza, (1587,) p. 56. 

All, who before him did ascend the throne, 
Labour’d to draw three restive nations on. 

Roscommon. 

This restiff stubbornness is neyer to be excused 

under any pretence whatsoever. LT? Estrange. 
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Some with studious care, 
Their restiff steeds in sandy plains prepare. ; 
Dryden, 

The archangel, when discord was restive, and 
would not be drawn from her beloved monastery 
with fair words, drags her out with many stripes, _ 

Dryden, Ded. to Jur. 

So James the drowsy genius wakes 
Of Britain, long entranc’d in charms, 

Restiff, and slumbering on its arms. Dryden, 

The pamper’d colt will discipline disdain, 
Impatient of the lash, and reséz/f to the rein, 

‘ Dryden. 
2. Being at rest; being less in motion. 
Not used. 

Palsies oftenest happen upon the left side; the 
most vigorous part protecting itself, and protrud- 
ing the matter upon the weaker and restive side. _ 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Re'stirness. n.s. [from restiff.] Obsti- 
nate reluctance. 


virtues bring forth fortune; certain deliveries ofa 
man’s self, which the Spanish name desemboltura — 
partly expresseth ; when there be not stands nor 
resliveness in a man’s nature; but the wheels of 
his mind keep way with the wheels of his fortune, 
Bacon, Ess. 

That it gave occasion to some men’s further 
restiveness, is imputable to their own depraved 
tempers. King Charles. 
Restrncrion. n. s. [restinctus, Lat.] The 

act of extinguishing, 


Re’sTINGPLACE.* 2.5. A place of rest. 
I have brought you to a very commodious 
resting-place in this argument. 
Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Cony. 2. — 
To RESTYNGUISH.* »v. a. [restinguo, 
Lat.] To extinguish. 
Hence the thirst of languishing souls is restin- 
guished, as from the most pure fountains of living 
water. y 


Dr. Field, of Controv. (Life, pub. in 1716,) p. 41. 
To RE/STITUTE.* ». a. [vestitutus, resti- 

tuo, Latin.] To recover to a former — 

state. 


Restituted trade 
To every virtue lent his helping stores. 
’ Dyer, Fleece, B. 2 
RestTItTu TION. 7.8. [restitutio, Lat. ] 
1. The act of restoring what is lost or 
taken away. 
To subdue an usurper, should be no unjust en- 
terprise or wrongful war, but a restitwion of ane 
cient rights unto the crown of England, from 
whence they were most unjustly expelled and long 
kept out. Spenser on Ireland. 
He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeless restitution, so he might 
Be call’d your vanquisher. 
He restitution to the yalue makes ; } 
Nor joy in his extorted treasure takes. Sandys. 
Whosoever is an effective real cause of doing a 
neighbour wrong, by what instrument soeyer he 
does it, is bound to make restitution. | 
Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 
In case our offence against God hath been com- 
plicated with injury to men, it is but reasonable 
we should make restitution. Tillotson, Serms 
A great man, who has never been known 
willingly to pay a just debt, ought not all of 
a sudden to be introduced, making restitution of 
thousands he has cheated: let it suffice to pay 
twenty pounds to a friend, who has lost his note. 


Arbuthnot. 
2. The act of recovering its former state 
or posture. 7 


In the woody parts of plants, which are their 
bones, the principles are so compounded, as to 
make them flexible without joints, and also elas- 
tick ; that so their roots may yield to stones, and 


Overt virtues bring forth praise; but secret : 


Shakspeare, Cortol, | 
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_ their trunks to the wind, with a power of restj- 
tution. Grew, Cosmol. 
_Re’srirvutor.* x. s. [restitutor, Lat.] A 
restorer. ‘ 
Their rescuer, or restitutor, Quixote. 
Gayton on Don Quix. p. 124. 
Re‘stive, Re’stIveness.* See Restirr, 
_ReEstIFness. 
Re‘stiess.f adj. [Sax. peycleay.] 
1. Beipg without sleep. 
Restless he pass’d the remnants of the night, 
Till the fresh air proclaim’d the morning nigh; 
And burning ships, the martyrs of the fight, 
_ With paler fires beheld the eastern sky. Dryden. 
2, Unquiet ; without peace. 
Ease to the body some, none to the mind 
From restless thoughts, that like a deadly swarm 
Of hornets arm’d, no sooner found alone, 
But rush upon me thronging, and present 
- Times past, what once I was, and what am now. 
: Milton, S.A. 
Could we not wake from that lethargick dream, 
But to be restless in a worse extreme? Denham. 
_ We find our souls disordered and restless, tossed 
and disquieted by passions, ever seeking happiness 
d in the enjoyments of this world, and ever missing 
what they seek. Atterbury. 
What tongue can speak the restless monarch’s 
| woes, 
When God and Nathan were declar’d his foes ? 
Prior. 
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Restora’tIon. n.s. [from restore; re- 
stauration, Fr.] 
1. The act of replacing in a former state. 


This is properly restauration. 
Hail, royal Albion, hail to thee, 
Thy longing people’s expectation ! 
Sent from the gods to set us free 
From bondage and from usurpation : 
Behold the different climes agree, 
Rejoicing in thy restoration. Dryden. 
The Athenians, now deprived of the only person 
that was able to recover their losses, repent of their 
rashness, and endeavour in vain for his restoration. 


Swift. 


2. Recovery. 

The change is great in this restoration of the 
man, from a state of spiritual darkness, to a capa- 
city of perceiving divine truth. Rogers. 

Restorative. adj. [from restore.] That 
has the power to recruit life. 

Their taste no knowledge works at least of evil ; 
But life preserves, destroys life’s enemy, 
Hunger, with sweet restorative delight. 

Milton, P. R. 
Restorative. x. s. [from restore.] A 
medicine that has the power of recruiting 
life. 
I will kiss thy lips ; 
Haply some poison yet doth hang on them, 
To make me die with a restorative, 
Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 

God saw it necessary by such mortifications to 
quench the boundless rage of an insatiable intem- 
perance, to make the weakness of the flesh, the 
physick and restorative of the spirit. South, Serm. 

Ass’s milk is an excellent restorative in con- 
sumptions. Mortimer. 

He prescribes an English gallon of ass’s milk, 
especially as a restorative. Arbuthnot. 


To RESTORE. ». a. [restaurer, Fr. re- 
staurer, Lat. ] 
1. To give back what has been lost or 


taken away. 
Restore the man his wife. Gen. xx. 7. 
He shall restore in the principal, and add the 
fifth part more. Lev. vi. 5. 
She lands him on his native shores, 
And to his father’s longing arms restores. 
Dryden. 


3. Unconstant; unsettled. 
______ He was stout of courage, strong of hand, 
___ Bold was his heart, and restless was his spright. 
Fairfax. 
He’s proud, fantastick, apt to change, 
_ Restless at home, and ever prone to range. 
ae Dryden. 
4, Not still; in continual motion. 
How could nature on their orbs impose 
Such restless revolution, day by day 
: Repeated ? Milton, P. L. 
| Re'sriessty. adv. [from restless.] With- 
out rest ; unquietly. 

When the mind casts and turns itself restlessly 
from one thing to another, strains this power of 
the soul to apprehend, that to judge, another to 

divide, a fourth to remember: thus tracing out the 
nice and scarce observable difference of some 
things, and the real agreement of others ; at length 
_ it brings all the ends of a long hypothesis together. 
South. 

Re’strussyess. n. s. [from restless.] 


1, Want of sleep. 

Restlessness and intermission from sleep, grieved 
‘Persons are molested with, whereby the blood is 
dried, Harvey. 

2. Want of rest ; unquietness. 
Let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness / 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. Herbert. 
_ Isought my bed, in hopes relief to find, 
ut restlessness was mistress of my mind. Harte. 
3. Motion ; agitation. 

_, The trembling restlessness of the needle, in any 
but the north point of the compass, manifests its 
inclination to the pole ; which its wavering and its 
test bear equal witness to. Boyle. 

Rusto’rasre, adj. [from restore.| That 
may be restored. 
By cutting turf without any regularity, great 
quantities of restorable land are made utterly de- 
Sperate. ; Swift. 

Resro’rar.* n. s. [from restore.| Resti- 
tution. Cotgrave, in V. Recreance. 

One part of the Christian faith concerns the pro- 

_ Mises of pardon to our sins, and restoral into God’s 
fayour upon the terms, propounded in the Gospel, 

of sincere faith and repentanve. 
es Barrow, vol. ii. S, 4. 


2. To bring back. 
‘The father banish’d virtue shall restore, 
And crimes shall threat the guilty world no more, 
Dryden. 
Thus pencils can, by one slight touch, restore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. 
Dryden. 
3. To retrieve; to bring back from dege- 
neration, declension, or ruin, to its 
former state. 
Loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore it, and regain the blissful seat. 
Milton, P. L. 
The archangel paus*d 
Between the world destroy’d and world restor’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
These artificial experiments are but so many 
essays, whereby men attempt to restore themselves 
from the first general curse inflicted upon their 
labours. Wilkins, Math. Magick. 
In his Odysseys, Homer explains, that the 
hardest difficulties may be overcome by labour, and 
our fortune restored after the severest afflictions. 
Prior. 
4. To cure; to recover from disease. 
Garth, faster than a plague destroys, restores. 
Granville. 
5. To recover passages in books from cor- 
ruption. 
ReEsto’RE.* n. s. [from the verb.]. Re- 
storation. Not in use, 
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Till he had made amends and full restore 

For all the damage. Spenser, F. Q. iii. v. 18. 
Restorer. x. s, [from restore.| One 
that restores ; one that recovers the lost ; 
or repairs the decayed, 
Next to the Son, 
Destin’d restorer of mankind, by whom 
New heayen and earth shall to the ages rise. 
Milton, P. I. 

I foretel you, as the restorer of poetry. Dryden. 

Here are ten thousand persons reduced to the 
necessity of a low diet and moderate exercise, who 
are the only great restorers of our breed, without 
which, the nation would in an age become one 
great hospital. Swift. 

To RESTRAIN. v. a. [restreindre, Er. 
restringo, Lat.] 
1. To withhold ; to keep in. 
If she restrain’d the riots of your followers, 
*Tis to such wholesome end as clears her. Shaksp. 
The gods will plague thee, 
That thou restrain’st from me the duty, which 
To a mother’s part belongs. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
2. To repress; to keep in awe. 

The Jaw of nature would be in vain, if there 
were no body that, in the state of nature, had a 
power to execute that law, and thereby preserve 
the innocent and restrain offenders. Locke. 

That all men may be restrained from doing hurt 
to one another, the execution of the law of nature 
is in that state put into every man’s hand, whereby 
every one has a right to punish the transgressors to 
such a degree as may hinder its violation. Locke. 

3. To suppress; to hinder; to repress. 
Merciful pow’rs ! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose, Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Compassion gave him up to tears 

A space, till firmer thoughts restrain’d excess. 


Milton, P. L. 
4, To abridge. 

Me of my lawful pleasure she restrain’d, 

And pray’d me oft forbearance. Shaks. Cymbeline. 

Though they two were committed, at least re- 
strained of their liberty, yet this discovered too 
much of the humour of the court. Clarendon, 

5. To hold in. 

His horse, with a half-checked bit, and a head- 
stall of sheep’s leather, which being restrained to 
keep him from stumbling, hath been often burst, 
and now repaired with knots. Shakspeare. 

6. To limit; to confine. * 

We restrain it to those only duties, which all 
men, by force of natural wit, understand to be 
such duties as concern al] men, Hooker. 

Upon what ground can a man promise himself 
a future repentance, who cannot promise himself a 
futurity ; whose life depends upon his breath, and 
is so restrained to the present, that it cannot secure 
to itself the reversion of the very next minute ? 

South, Serm. 

Not only a metaphysical or natural, but a moral 
universality also is to be restrained by a part of the 
predicate; as all the Italians are politicians ; that 
is, those among the Italians, who are politicians, 
are subtle politicians; i.e, they are generally so. 

Watts, Logick. 
RestrarnaB_e. adj. [from restrain. ] 
Capable to be restrained. 

Therein we must not deny a liberty ; nor is the 
hand of the painter more restrainable, than the pen 
of the poet. Brown, 

RestrarNeDiy. adv. [from restrained. ] 
With restraint ; without latitude. 

That Christ’s dying for all is the express doc- 
trine of the Scripture, is manifested by the world, 
which is a word of the widest extent, and although 
it be sometimes used more restrainedly, yet never 
doth signify a far smaller disproportionable part of 
the world. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Restrarner. x.s. [from restrain.] One 
that restrains ; one that withholds. 
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If nothing can relieve us, we must with patience 
submit unto that restraint, and expect the will 
of the restrainer. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


Restrarnt. 2. s. [from restrain; re- 


streint, Fr. ] ; 
1. Abridgement of liberty. 
She will well excuse, 
Why at this time the doors are barr’d against you: 
Depart in patience, 
‘And about evening come yourself alone, 
To know the reason of this strange restraint. 
Shakspeare. 
TI request 
The enfranchisement of Arthur, whose restraint 
Doth move the murm’ring lips of discontent. 
Shakspeare. 
It is to no purpose to lay restraints or give 
privileges to men, in such general terms, as the 
particular persons concerned cannot be known by. 
Locke. 
I think it a manifest disadvantage, and a great 
restraint upon us. Felton on the Classicks. 


2. Prohibition. 

What mov’d our parents to transgress his will 

For one restraint, lords of the world besides ? 
Milton, P. L. 
3, Limitation; restriction. 

If all were granted, yet it must be maintained 
within any bold restraints, far otherwise than it is 
received, Brown. 

4, Repression; hinderance of will; act of 
withholding ; state of being withheld. 

There is no restraint to the Lord to save, by 
many or by few. 1 Sam. xiv. 6. 

Thus it shall befal 
Him who, to worthin woman oyvertrusting, 
Lets her will rule; restraint she will not brook. 
_ Milton, P. L. 

Is there any thing, which reflects a greater lustre 
upon a man’s person, than a severe temperance, 
and a restraint of himself from vicious pleasures ? 

South. 

To RESTRICT. v.a. [restrictus, Lat. ] 

To limit; to confine. A word scarce 

English, Dr. Johnson says; yet it has 
generally obtained. 

In the enumeration of constitutions in this 
chapter, there is not one that can be limited and 
restricled by such a distinction, nor can perhaps 
the same person, in different circumstances, be 
properly confined to one or the other. Arbuthnot. 

We exhort all persons, who keep horses, to 
restrict the consumption of oats. 

, Royal Proclamation, Dec. 1800. 
Restrrcr.* adj. [restrictus, Lat.] Con- 
fined; limited. 

No speculative understanding, in that restrict 
sense above named, makes at pleasure the natures, 
&e. Annot. on Glanville, &c. (1682,) p. 251. 

RestRrcrion. xn. s. [restriction, French.] 
Confinement ; limitation. 

This is to have the same restriction with all other 
recreations, that it be made a divertisement, not a 
trade, Gov. of the Tongue. 

Iron manufacture, of all others, ought the least 
to be encouraged in Ireland; or, if it be, it re- 
quires the most restriction to certain places. 

Temple, Miscell. 

All duties are matter of conscience; with this 
restriction, that a superior obligation suspends the 
force of an inferior. L’ Eistrange. 

Each other gift, which God on man bestows, 
Its proper bounds and due restriction knows ; 

To one fix’d purpose dedicates its power. Prior. 

Celsus’s rule, with the proper restrictions, is good 
for people in health. Arbuthnot. 

Restrictive. adj. [from restrict. ] 
1. Expressing limitation. 

They, who would make the restrictive particle 
belong to the latter clause, and not to the first, do 
not attend to the reason. Stillingfleet, 
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2. [Restrictif, Fr.] Styptick; astringent. 


I applied a plaster over it, made up with my 

common restrictive powder. Wiseman, Surgery: 

Restrvcrivety. adv. [from restrictive. ] 
With limitation. 

All speech, tending to the glory of God or the 
good of man, is aright directed ; which is not to 
be understood so restrictively, as if nothing but 
divinity, or necessary concerns of life, may law- 
fully be brought into discourse. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 
To RESTRINGE. ». a. [restringo, Lat.] 
To confine; to contract ; to astringe. 
RestriNGENcy.* n.s. [restringens, Lat.] 
The power of contracting. 

The dyers use this water in reds, and in other 
colours wanting restringency, and in the dying of 
materials of the slacker contextures. 

Sir W. Petty, in Sprat’s Hist. R. S. p. 293. 

Restri'NGENT. n. s. [restringens, Latin; 

restringent, Fr.| That which hath the 
power of contracting ; styptick. 

The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revulsion, 


restringents to stanch, and incrassatives to thicken 
the blood, Harvey. 


To Restri’vE.* v.n. [re and strive.] To 
strive anew. 
Restriving again afresh, with a kick and a 
wrench together, I freed my long captivated 
_ Weapon. Sir E. Sackville, Guardian, No. 133. 
Re’sty.f adj. [restiff, Fr.] Obstinate in 
standing still; restiff; as, “ a restze oxe 
that will not go forward,” Barret ; “ dull, 
heavy,” Cockeram. 
The master is too resty, or too rich, to say his 
own prayers, or to bless his own table. 
Milton, Hiconvclast. § 24. 
Have not other hands been tried and found 
resty 2 but we stick at nothing. Davenant. 
Men of discretion, whom people in power may 
with little ceremony load as heavy as they please, 
find them neither resty nor vicious. Swift. 


REsuBJECTION.* n. s. [re and subjection.] 
A second subjection. 

An overture of the likelihood of this liberal dis- 
pensation from his holy father of Rome, upon the 
conditions of our resubjection. 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, p. 14. 
To ResuBLYMkE. v.a. [re and sublime.] To 
sublime another time. 

When mercury sublimate is resublimed with 
fresh mercury, it becomes mercurius dulcis, which 
is a white tasteless earth scarce dissolvable in water, 
and mercurius dulcis resublimed with spirit of salt 
returns into mercury sublimate. Newton. 


REsuDA’TION.* n. s. [resudation, Fr. resu- 

datus, Lat.] Act of sweating out again. 

Cotgrave. 

T Sep ad we v. n. Lresulter, Fr. resulto, 
at. 


1. To fly back. 


With many a weary step, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone; 
The huge round stone, reswting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smoaks along the 

ground, : Pope, Odyssey. 

2. [Resulter, Fr.] To rise as a conse- 

quence ; to be produced as the effect of 
causes’jointly concurring. 

Rue prospers much, if set by a fig tree; which 
is caused, not by reason of friendship, but by ex- 
traction of a contrary juice ; the one drawing juice 
fit to result sweet, the other bitter. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Such huge extremes, when nature doth unite, 
Wonder from thence results, from thence delight. 

Denham. 
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Upon the dissolution of the first earth, this very 
face of things would immediately result. 

Burnet, Theory. 

Pleasure and peace do naturally result from a 
holy and good life. Tillotson, Serm. 

The horror of an object may overbear the plea- 
sure resulting from its greatness. Addison. 

Their effects are often very disproportionable to 
the principles and parts that result from the ana- 
lysis. Baker. 

3. To arise as a conclusion from premises. 
Resw‘xt. z. s. [from the verb.] 
1. Resilience ; act of flying back. 

Sound is produced between the string and the 
air, by the return or the result of the string, which 
was strained by the touch to his former place. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist, 
2. Consequence; effect produced by the 
concurrence of co-operating causes. . 

Did my judgment tell me, that the propositions 
sent to me were the results of the major part of 
their votes, I should then not suspect my own 
judgment for not speedily concurring with them, 

King Charles. 

As in perfumes, compos’d with art and cost, 

Tis hard to say what scent is uppermost, 

Nor this part musk or civet can we call, 

Or amber, but a rich resuli of all : 

So she was all a sweet, whose ev’ry part, 

In due proportion mix’d, proclaim’d the maker’s 
art. Dryden. 


Buying of land is the resad¢ of a full and sati- — 


ated gain: men in trade seldom lay out money 
upon land, till their profit has brought in more than 
trade can employ. Lockee 


8. Inference from premises. 
These things are a result or judgement upon fact, 
Souths 
4. Resolve; decision. Improper. 
Rude, passionate, and mistaken results have, at ; 
certain times, fallen from great assemblies. Swift. 


REsULTANCE.} 2.5. [resultance, Fr.] The 
act of resulting. 
Neither of which marriages yet taking effect, 
the resuliance was only a peace and friendship. 
established upon the first proposition of alliance — 
betwixt them. Ld. Herbert, Hen. VIII. p. 11. 
Chiefly in the resultance of the beautiful and 
admirable frame of the whole body. 
Hakewill on Prov. p. 183. 
He would — thence infer, 
That souls were but resultances from her. : 
s Donne, Poems, p. 212. 
ResuMABLE. adj. [from resume.] That 
may be taken back. 
This was but an indulgence, and therefore re- 
sumable by the victor, unless there intervened any 
capitulation to the contrary. Hale. 


To RESUME.7 v. a. [resumo, Lat.] 


1. To take back what has béen given. 
The sun, like this, from which our sight we have, 
Gaz’d on too long, reswmes the light he gave. 
Denham 
Sees not my love, how time resumes 
The glory which he lent these flowers ; 
Though none should taste of their perfumes, 
Yet must they live but some few hours: 
Time, what we forbear, devours. Waller. 


2. To take back what has been taken away. 
i That opportunity, 
Which then they had to take from ’s, to reswme 
We have again. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
They resume what has been obtained fraudu- 
lently, by surprise and upon wrong suggestions. 
Davenante | 
3. To take again. i 
Then enter into glory, and reswme 
His seat. Milton, P. L- 
At this, with look serene, he rais’d his head Hh 
Reason reswm’d her place, and passion fled. 
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4, Dryden uses it with again, but impro- 
perly, unless the resumption be re- 
_ peated. 
To him our common grandsire of the main 
Had giv’n to change his form, and chang’d re- 
; sume again. Dryden. 
5. To begin again what was broken off: as, 
to resume a discourse. 
The vote from the house of commons was read $ 
_and, in regard it was lategfor it was past eight of 
the clock, the house was resumed; and it was 
moved, that the committee might sit again to- 
morrow in the afternoon. 
Henry, Ld. Clarendon’s Diary, (1688-9.) 
Resv'MPrion. n. s. [vesomption, Fr. resump- 
tus, Lat.] The act of resuming. 
If there be any fault, it is the resumption or the 
dwelling too long upon his arguments. Denham. 
The universal voice of the people seeming to 
call for some kind\ of resumption, the writer of 
these papers thought it might not be unseasonable 
to publish a discourse upon grants.  Davenant. 


Resu'Mprive.adj.[resumptus, Lat.] Taking 
back. 

Resurina’t10n.} x. 8. [resupino, Lat.] The 
act of lying on the back. 

A resupination of the figure. 

Wotton, Elem. of Architecture. 
To Resurve’y. v. a. [re and survey.] To 
Teview ; to survey again. 

Thave, with cursory eye, o’erglanc’d the articles ; 
Appoint some of your counsel presently 
To sit with us, once more with better heed 
To resurvey them. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

RESURRECTION. 7. 5. [resurrection, Fr. re- 
surrectum, Lat.] Revival from the dead; 
_teturn from the grave. 

The Sadducees were grieved, that they taught 
and preached through Jesus the resurrection from 
the dead. Acts, iv. 2. 

Nor after resurrection shall he stay 
Longer on earth, than certain times to appear 
To his disciples. Milton, P. L. 

He triumphs in his agonies, whilst the soul 
springs forward to the great object which she has 
always had in view, and leayes the body with an 
expectation of being remitted to her in a glorious 

_and joyful resurrection. Addison, Spect. 
_ Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all past 
ages, and which was not a publick fact, so well 
attested as the reswrrection of Christ. Watts. 


To RESU’SCITATE.f ». a. [resuscito, 
Lat. resusciter, Fr.] To stir up anew ; 
to revive. 

We have beasts and birds for dissections, though 
divers parts, which you account vital, be perished 
and taken forth, resuscitating of some that seem 
dead in appearance. Bacon. 

That after death we should be resuscitated. 

Glanville, Pre-evist. ch. 14, 
To Resv‘scrtare.* v. n. To awaken; to 
~ revive. 
. _ Those birds, that yearly sleep a winter’s death, 
Each spring to mighty love resuscitate. 
Feltham, Lusoria, § 35. 
Rasuscrra’tion.t n.$. [from resuscitate. ] 
The act of stirring up anew; the act of 
reviving, or state of being revived. 

The resuscitation of the body from its dust is a 
supernatural work, yet such as whereof God hath 
been pleased to give us many images and prefi- 
gurations even in nature itself. 

Bp. Hall, Tempt. Repell. D. 1. § 5. 

The resuscitation of all his saints into the eternal 
happiness, which they had fallen from. 

More, Myst. of Godliness, (1660,) p. 277. 

Resuscitation of the day, 

Tesurrection of the spring. 
Cowley, Ode Rest, K. Ch. II. 


Resv’scirative.* adj. [resuscitatif, Fr. ] 


2. To sell at second hand. 


3. To tell in broken parts, 


RETAYL.F xn. s. 
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Be obedient, and retain 

Unalterably firm his love entire. Milton, P. L. 
Although they retain the word mandrake in the 

text, yet they retract it in the margin. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
They who have restored painting in Germany, 
not having seen any of those fair reliques of anti- 
quity, have retained much of that barbarous method. 
Dryden. 
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Your very obliging manner of enquiring after 
me, at your resuscitation, should have been sooner 


answered ; I sincerely rejoice at your recovery. 
Pope. 


Reviving ; raising from death to life. 
Cotgrave. 
To RETAYL.+ v. a. [from the old Fr. re- 
tailler, to cut into little pieces, to se- 
parate. ] 


3. To keep ; not to dismiss. 
Receive him that is mine own bowels ; whom I 


1. To sell in small quantities; in conse-| Would have sae bs ioe Philem. 13. 
. OW rocks retain 
quence of selling at second hand. The sound of blustering winds, Milton. 


All encouragement should be given to artificers; 
and those, who make, should also yend and retail 
their commodities, Locke. 


4. To keep in pay; to hire. See the last 


sense of RETAINER. 

A Benedictine conyent has now retained the 
most learned father of their order to write in its 
defence. Addison. 

Lazarus’s case is to come on next, and this fee 
is to retain you on his side. 

Sherlock, Trial of the Witnesses. 
5. To withhold; to keep back. [Fr. re- 
tenir.| Not in use. 

He laid him bleeding on the ground, and had 
killed him if his brother Robert had not retained 
him, and made him sensible how much more it 
concerned him to make his escape than pursue his 
revenge. Temple, Entr. Hist. of Eng. p. 287. 

To REtTArN. v. n. 
1. To belong to; to depend on. 

These betray upon the tongue no heat nor cor- 
rosiveness, but coldness mixed with a somewhat 
languid relish retaining to bitterness, Boyle. 

In animals many actions depend upon their 
living form, as well as that of mixtion, and though 
they wholly seem to retain to the body, depart 
upon disunion. Brown, 

2. To keep; to continue. Not in use. Per- 
haps it should be remain. 

No more can impure man retain and move 
In the pure region of that worthy love, 

Than earthly substance can unfore’d aspire, 
And leave his nature to converse with fire. Donne. 


RerarNer.f x. s. [from retain. | 


1. An adherent; a dependant; a hanger-on. 
You now are mounted, 
Where pow’rs are your retainers. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

One darling inclination of mankind affects to 
be a retainer to religion ; the spirit of opposition, 
that lived long before christianity, and can easily 
subsist without it. Swift. 

A combination of honest men would endeayour 
to extirpate all the profligate immoral retainers to 
each side, that have nothing to recommend them 
but an implicit submission to their leaders, 

Addison, Spect. 

2. In common law, retainer signifieth a ser- 

vant not menial nor familiar, that is not 

dwelling in his house ; but only using or 

bearing his name or livery. Cowel. 

3. The act of keeping dependants, or being 
in dependance. 

By another law, the king's officers and farmers 
were to forfeit their places and holds, in case of 
unlawful retainer, or partaking in unlawful as- 

- semblies, Bacon, Hen. VII. 
4. One that retains, or loses not. 
One that has forgot the common meaning of 
words, but an admirable retainer of the sound, 
Swift, Tale of a Tub, § 9. 
5. A retaining fee; a fee advanced ‘to 
counsel to retain his services in a trial. 

You are men of too much sense, I am sure, to 
be found on the side of Jannes and Jambres, or to 
take a retainer from Simon Magus. 

Bp. Horne, Lett. on Infidelity, U. 14, 


To Rera’xe, v. a. [re and take.] To take 
again, 


The sage dame, 
By names of toasts, retails each batter’d jade. 
‘ Pope. 
or at second 
hand. 
He is furnish’d with no certainties, 
More than he haply may retail from me, Shaks. 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 
To whom I will retail my conquest won, 
And she shall be sole victress, Czesar’s Cresar. 
; Shakspeare. 
[from the verb. The ac- 
cent on this substantive is now usually 
on the first syllable; but Dryden and 
Swift have placed it on the last.] Sale 
by small quantities, or at second hand. 
Then mother church did mightily prevail, 
She parcell’d out the Bible by retail. 
Dryden, Rel. Laici. 

The author, to prevent sucha monopoly of sense, 
is resolved to deal in it himself by retail. Addison. 

We force a wretched trade by beating down the 

sale, 
And selling basely by retail. Swift, Miscell. 
Rerar‘cer.f x. s. [from retail. 
1, One who sells by small quantities. 

From these particulars we may guess at the rest, 
as retailers do of the whole piece, by taking a view 
of its ends. Hakewill. 

2. One who tells in broken parts, or at 
second hand. 

The admirable Sir Isaac Newton, a much bet- 
ter philosopher, I do not say merely, than Epi- 
curus, or Lucretius, or any of the more modern 
retailers of their blunders; but eyen than any of 
the most celebrated ones, whether of ancient or 
modern times. Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Cony. 1. 


To RETAIN.+ v. a. [retineo, Lat. retenir, 
old Fr.] 
1. To keep; not to lose. 
Where is the patience now, 
That you so oft haye boasted to retain ? 
Shakspeare, K. Tear. 
Though the offending part felt mortal pain, 
The immortal part its knowledge did retain. 
Denham. 
The vigour of this arm was neyer vain § 
And that my wonted prowess I retain, 
Witness these heaps of slaughter. Dryden. 
A tomb and funeral honours I decreed ; 
The place your armour and your name retains. 
Dryden, 
Whatever ideas the mind can receive and con- 
template without the help of the body, it is reason- 
able to conclude, it can retain without the help of 
the body too. . Locke. 
2. To keep; not to lay aside. 
Let me retain 
The name and all the addition to a king ; 
The sway, beloved sons, be yours. Shaks. K Lear, 
As they did not like to retain God in their 


knowledge, God gaye them over to a reprobate 
mind, Rom, i, 28, 
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A day should be appointed, when the remon- 
strance should be retaken into consideration. 
Clarendon. 
To RETA'LIATE.F v. a. [re and tal, 
Lat. retalionner, Fr.) To return by giv- 
ing like for like; to repay; to requite: 
it may be used of good or evil. 

Our ambassador sent word to the duke’s son, 
that his visit should be retaliated. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 132. 
_ Itis very unlucky, to be obliged to retaliate the 
injuries of authors, whose works are so soon for- 
gotten, that we are in danger of appearing the first 
aggressors, Swift. 

If a first minister of state had used me as you 
have done, retaliating would be thought a mark of 
courage. Swift. 

Rerarta‘tion, x. s. [from retaliate.| Re- 
quital; return of like for like. 

They thought it no irreligion to prosecute the 
severest retaliation or revenge ; so that at the same 
time their outward man might be a saint, and their 
inward man a devil. South. 

God, graciously becoming our debtor, takes 
what is done to others as done to himself, and by 
promise obliges himself to full retaliation. 

Calamy, Serm. 
To RETA’‘RD. »v. a. [retardo, Lat. retarder, 
French.] 
1, To hinder ; to obstruct in swiftness of 
course. 

How Iphitus with me, and Pelias 
Slowly retire ; the one retarded was 
By feeble age, the other by a wound. 

2. To delay; to put off. 
Nor kings nor nations 
One moment can retard th’ appointed hour. 
. Dryden. 

It is as natural to delay a letter at such a season, 
as to retard a melancholy visit to a person one can- 
not relieve, Pope. 

To Rera’rp. v. n. To stay back. 

Some years it hath also retarded, and come far 
Jater, than usually it was expected. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

RETARDATION.} x. s. [retardation, Fr. 
from retard.|. Hinderance; the act of 
delaying. 

Out of this a man may devise the means of 
altering the colour of birds, and the retardation of 
hoary hairs. Bacon. 

The eighth is the retardation of our glory. 

Bp. Hall, Of Contentation, § 18. 

The acceleration or retardation of the motion. 

More, Song of the Soul, Notes, p. 392. 
Reta’RpER. n. s. [from retard. ] Hinderer ; 
obstructer. 

This disputing way of enquiry, is so far from 
advancing science, that it is no inconsiderable 
retarder. Glanville. 

RetTA’RDMENT.* x. s. [from retard.] Act 
of delaying or keeping back. 

Which malice or which art no more could stay, 
Than witches’ charms can a retardment bring ~ 
To the resuscitation of the day, 

Or resurrection of the spring, 
Cowley, Ode Rest. K. Ch. II. 

Very probable reasons were offered to justify 
every new retardment. 

Burnet, Hist. of his Own Time, K. William. 

To Rercu.} v.n. [hpecan, Saxon; recere, 

Ital. to vomit ; hraekia, Icel. the same.] 

To force up something from the stomach. 

It is commonly written reach, and so 
pronounced in many places. 

RE TcHess.adj. [sometimes written wretch- 


less, properly reckless. See RECKLESS. ] 
Careless. 


Denham. 


Rere’crion. n.s. [retectus, Lat.] The act 


Rete'nrt1on. 7. s. [retention, Fr. retentio, 


1. The act of retaining ; the power of re- 
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He struggles into breath, and cries for aid; 
Then helpless in his mother’s lap is laid: 
He creeps, he walks, and issuing into man, 
Grudges their life, from whence his own began ; 
Retchless of laws, affects to rule alone. Dryden. 


of discovering to the view. 

This is rather a restoration of a body to its own 
colour, or a retection of its native colour, than a 
change. Boyle. 

To Retr Ly.f v. a. See Rutoup. 


from retentus, Lat. ] 


taining. 
No woman’s heart 
So big to hold so much ; they lack retention. 
Shakspeare. 

A froward retention of custom is as turbulent-a 
thing as an innovation ; and they that reverence 
too much old things, are but a scorn to the new. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

2, Retention and retentive faculty is that 

state of contraction in their solid parts, 

which makes them hold fast their pro- 

per contents. Quincy. 
3. Memory. 

The backward learner makes amends another 
way, expiating his want of docility with a deeper 
and a more rooted retention. South, Serm. 

Retention is the keeping of those simple ideas, 
which from sensation or reflection the mind hath 
received. Locke. 

4. The act of withholding any thing. 

His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love without retention or restraint ; 

All his, Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 


5. Custody; confinement ; restraint. 
I sent the old and miserable king 
To some retention and appointed guard. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
RETENTIVE. adj. [retentus, Lat. retentzf, 
French. | 
1. Having the power of retention. 

It keepeth sermons in memory, and doth in 
that respect, although not feed the soul of man, 
yet help the retentive force of that stomach of the 
mind. Hooker. 

Haye I been ever free, and must my house 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol ? Shakspeare. 

From retentive cage 
When sullen Philomel escapes, her notes 
She varies, and of past imprisonment 
Sweetly complains. Philips. 

In Tot’nam fields the brethren with amaze 

Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze ; 
Long Chancery-lane retentive rolls the sound, 
And courts to courts return it round and round, 
Pope. 
2. Having memory. 

To remember a song or tune, our souls must 
be an harmony continually running over in a 
silent whisper those musical accents, which our 
retentive faculty is preserver of. Glanville. 

Rete NTIVE.* n. s. [retentus, Lat.] Re- 
straint. 

Secret checks readily conspire with outward 
retentives. Bp. Hall, Contempl. 

Rete’Ntiveness. n. s. [from retentive. ] 
Having the quality of retention. 

To Rerr’x.* v.a. [retexo, Lat.] To un- 
weave ; to undo; to annul any action. 

Neither king James, king Charles, nor any par- 
liament, did ever appoint that any of his orders 
should be reteed. 

Hacket’s Life of Abp. Wiliams, p- 57. 
Re’ticence. n. s. (reticence, Fr. reticentia, 
from reticeo, Latin.] Concealment by 
silence, Dict. 
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RETICLE. xn. s. [reticulum, Latin] A 


small net. Dict. 


Reri’curar. adj. [from reticulum, Latin. 


Having the form of a small net. 


Rerr’cuLatep. adj. [reticulatus, Latin.] 


Made of net-work; formed with inter 
stitial vacuities. 
The intervals of the cavities, rising a little, make 
a pretty kind of reticulated work. 
: Woodward on Fossils. 
Re‘tirorm. adj. [retiformis, Lat.| Hav- 
ing the form of a net. 


The uyeous coat and inside of the choroides 
are blackened, that the rays may not be reflected 
backwards to confound the sight; and if any be 
by the retiform coat reflected, they are soon choaked 
in the black inside of the uvea. Ray 


RE/ TINA n. s. (Latin.] One of the 
coats or tunicles of the eye. 


Rerun. x. s. [retenue, Fr.] A number — 


attending upon a principal person; a 

train; a meiny. 
Not only this your all-licens’d fool, 

But other of your insolent relinwe, : 

Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shaks. K. Lear. 
What followers, what retinue canst thou gain, 

Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 

Longer than thou canst feed them on thy cost? 

Milton, P. R. 
There appears 

The long retinue of a prosperous reign, 

A series of successful years. Dryden. 
Neither pomp nor retinue shall be able to divert 

the great, nor shall the rich be relieved by the mul- 

titude of his treasures. Rogers, Serm. 


To RETYRE. ». n. [retirer, Fr.] 
1. To retreat; to withdraw ; to go to a 
place of privacy. 
The mind contracts herself, and shrinketh in, 
And to herself she gladly doth retire. Davies. 
The less I may be blest with her company, the 
more I will retire to God and my own heart. 
King Charles. 
Thou open’st wisdom’s way, 
And giv’st access, though secret she retire. _ 
Milton, P. L. 
The parliament dissolved, and gentlemen charged 
to retire to their country habitations. Hayward. 
Perform’d what friendship, justice, truth require, 
What could he more but decently retire. Swift. 
2. To retreat from danger. 
Set up the standard towards Zion, retire, stay 
not. Jeremiah. 
From each hand with speed retir’d, 
Where erst was thickest plac’d the angelick throng. 
Milton, P.L. 
3. To go from a publick station. 
While you, my lord, the rural shades admire, 
And from Britannia’s publick posts retire, 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addison 
4. To go off from company. , 
The old fellow skuttled out of the room, and 
retired. Arbuthnot. 
5. To withdraw for safety. 
He, that had driven many out of their country, 


monians. 2 Mac. v- 
To Retire. v.a. To withdraw; to take 
away; to make to retire, 
He brake up his court, and retired himself, his 
wife, and children into a forest thereby.  Sidney- 
He, our hope, might have retir’d his power, 
And driven into despair an enemy’s hate. 
Shakspeare- 
I will thence retire me to my Milan. ‘ae 
Shakspeare, Tempest- 
There may be as great a variety in retiring and 


truding them. Bacon» 
4 


perished in a strange land, retiring to the Lacede- ' 


withdrawing men’s conceits in the world, as in ob- 


| 


f 


} 
I 
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As when the sun is present all the year, 
And never doth retire his golden ray, 
_ Needs must the spring be everlasting there, 
And every season like the month of May. Davies. 
These actions in her closet, all alone, 
_ Retir’d within herself, she doth fulfil. Davies. 
_ After some-slight skirmishes, he retired himself 
into the castle of Farnham. Clarendon. 
Hydra-like, the fire 
_ Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way ; 
And scarce the wealthy can one half retire, 
_ Before he rushes in to share the prey. Dryden. 
Retrre. n. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. Retreat; recession. Not in use. 
T heard his praises in pursuit, 
But ne’er, till now, his scandal of retire. 
f Thou hast talk’d 
” Of sallies and retires, of trenches, tents. Shaks. 
_ The battle and the retire of the English succours 


were the causes of the loss of that duchy. 
Bacon, Hen. VII. 


Shaks. 


2, Retirement; place of privacy. Not in 


use. 
i Eve, who unseen 
_ Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
_ Discover’d soon the place of her retire. 
; Milton, P.L. 


‘Rervrep. part. adj. [from retire.] 


1. Secret ; private. 

Language most shews a man; speak that I 
May see thee : it springs out of the most retired 
~and inmost parts of us. B. Jonson. 

Some, accustomed to redired speculations, run 
“natural philosophy into metaphysical notions and 

the abstract generalities of logick. Locke. 
___ He was admitted into the most secret and retired 
thoughts and counsels of his royal master, king 
William, Addison. 


2. Withdrawn. 


You find the mind in sleep retired from the 

_ senses, and out of these motions made on the organs 
of sense, Locke. 
Retrrepiy.* adv. [from retired.] In soli- 
tude; in privacy. Sherwood. 


RerrRepyess.t n. s. [from retired.] Soli- 
tude; privacy ; secrecy. 


y - How many have we known, that have been 


innocent in their retiredness, miserably debauched 
with lewd conversation! Next to being good, is 
to consort with the virtuous. 
a. Bp. Hall, Sel. Thoughts, § 19. 
Casting one eye back at the least to his former 
__retiredness. Wotton, Rem. p. 166. 
If retiredness be not more delicious than afflu- 
ence or popularity, how comes it that men of great 
employment do so often lock up themselves from 
the crowd and flux of affairs? As the happiest 
Part of their lives, they steal themselves into a calm. 
‘ Feltham, Res. ii. 44, 
_ Like one, who in her third widowhood doth 
ip? profess 
Herself a nun, ty’d to retiredness, 
So affects my muse now a chaste fallowness. 
Donne. 
___How could he have the leisure and retiredness 
* of the cloister, to perform all those acts of devotion 
In, when the burthen of the reformation lay upon 
his shoulders ? “ Atterbury, 


| Rerr’remenr. n. s. [from retire.] 


1. Private abode ; secret habitation. 
Caprea had been the retirement of Augustus for 
some time, and the residence of Tiberius for many 
years. Addison. 
He has sold a small estate that he had, and has 
erected a charitable retirement for ancient, poor 
people to live in prayer and piety. Law. 
2. Private way of life. 


_. My retirement there tempted me to divert those 
melancholy thoughts, Denham, Ded, 


™g 
¢ 
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An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Progressive virtue, and approving heayen. 
Thomson. 
3. Act of withdrawing. 

Short retirement urges sweet return. 

Milton, P. L. 
4. State of being withdrawn. 

In this retirement of the mind from the senses, 
it retains a yet more incoherent manner of think- 
ing, which we call dreaming. Locke. 

Rero‘Lp. part. pass. of retell. Related or 
told again. 

Whatever Harry Percy then had said 
At such a time, with all the rest retold, 

May reasonably die. Shakspeare. 

Upon his dead corpse there was such misuse 
By those Welchwomen done, as may not be 
Without much shame retold or spoken of. 

Shakspeare. 
To RETO'RT.F ». a. [retort, Fr. retortus, 
Latin. ] 
1. To throw back; to rebound. 
His virtues, shining upon others, 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the first giver. Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 

The loadstone, which the wary mariner 
Doth as directer of his travels bear 
Now to the rising sun, now to the set, 

Doth never lose that hidden virtue yet, 
Which makes it to the north retort its look. 
Fanshaw, Tr. of Past. Fido. 

When the body is distempered, it retorts and 

shoots backward its indispositions to the mind, 
Sir R. Tempest, Ent. of Solitariness, (1649,) p. 4. 

2. To return any argument, censure,. or 
incivility. 

His proof will easily be retorted, and the con- 
trary proved, by interrogating ; shall the adulterer 
inherit the kingdom of God? if he shall, what 
need I, that am now exhorted to reform my life, 
reform it? if he shall not, then certainly I, that 
am such, am none of the elect; for all, that are 
elect, shall certainly inherit the kingdom of God. 

Hammond. 

He: pass’d through hostile scorn ; 

And with retorted scorn his back he turn’d, 
Milton, P. L. 

The respondent may shew, how the opponent’s 

argument may be retorted against himself. Watts, 


3. To curve back. 

It would be tried how the voice will be carried 
in an horn, which is a line arched ; or ina trumpet, 
which is a line retorted ; or in some pipe that were 
sinuous. Bacon, 


Retort. n. s. [retorte, Fr. retortum, Lat.] 


1. A censure or incivility returned. 
I said his beard was not cut well, he was in 
the mind it was; this is called the retort courteous. 
Shakspeare. 


2. A chymical glass vessel with a bent 
neck to which the receiver is fitted. 

In alaboratory,where the quicksilver is separated 
by fire, I saw an heap of sixteen thousand retorts 
of iron, every one of which costs a crown at the 
best hand from the iron furnaces in Corinthia, 

Brown, Trav. 

Recent urine distilled yields a limpid water; 
and what remains at the bottom of the retort is 
not acid nor alkaline. Arbuthnot. 

Rero’rter. v.s. [from retort.] One that 
retorts. 

ReETO'RTING.* x2. s. [from retort.] Act 
of casting back, in the way of censure 
or incivility. 

As for those little retortings of my own expres- 
sions, ‘ of being dull by design, witty in October, 
shining, excelling,” and so forth; they are the 
common cavils of every witling, who has no other 
methods of shewing his parts, but by little yaria- 
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tions and repetitions of the man’s word whom he 
‘ attacks. Tatler, No. 239. 
Rero’Rri0n.} n. s. [from retort. | The act 
of retorting. 

As for the seeming reasons which this opinion 
leads unto, they will appear, like the staff of Egypt, 
either to break under, or by an easy retortion to pierce 
and wound, itself. Spencer on Prod. (1665,) p.253. 

Complaints and retortions are the common refuge 
of causes that want better arguments, 

Lively Oracles, &c. (1678,) p. 24. 
To Reto’ss. v. a. [re and toss. | To toss 
back. 

Tost and retost the ball incessant flies, 

Pope, Odyss. 
To Rerouc’n. v. a. [retoucher, Fr.] To 
improve by new touches. 

He furnished me with all the passages in Aris. 
totle and Horace, used to explain the art of poetry 
by painting ; which, if eyer I retouch this essay, 
shall be inserted. Dryden. 

Lintot, dull rogue, will think your price too 

much ; 
*« Not, sir, if you revise it and retouch.” 
To RETRA’cr. v. a. [vetracer, Fr.] 
trace back; to trace again. 

Then if the line of Turnus you retrace, 

He springs from Inachus of Argive race. Dryden. 


To RETRACT, v. a. [retractus, Lat. re- 
tracter, Fr.] 
1. To recall; to recant. 
Were I alone to pass the difficulties, 
Paris should ne’er retract what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the pursuit, Shaksp. Tr. and Cress. 

If his subtilities could haye satisfied me, I would 
as freely have retracted this charge of idolatry, as E 
ever made it. Stilliing fleet. 

2. To take back; to resume. 

A great part of that time, which the inhabitants 
of the former earth had to spare, and whereof they 
made so ill use, was employed in making pro- 
vision for bread; and the excess of fertility which 
contributed so much to their miscarriages, was 
retracted and cut off. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

To Retra’cr. ».n. To unsay ; to with- 
draw concession. 

She will, and she will not, she grants, denies, 
Consents, retracts, adyances, and then flies. 

Granville. 
To Rerra’crate.¥ va. [retractatus, Lat.] 
To recant ; to unsay. 

St. Augustine was not ashamed to retractate, we 
might say revoke, many things that had passed 
him ; and doth even glory that he seeth his infir- 
mities, Translators of the Bible to the Reader. 

Rerracra’tion.t n. s. [retractation, Fr. 
retractatio, Lat.}’ Recantation; change 
of opinion declared. 

Saint Austen, in the ix. chapter of his first book 
of retractations sayth, he had diligently searched . 
from whence evil might spring. 

Crowley, Def. of Eng. Writers, (1566,) fol. $1, b. 

Culpable beginnings have found commendable 
conclusions, and infamous courses pious retract- 
ations. Brown, Chr. Mor. ii. 6. 

Rerra‘crion.f x. s. [retraction, old Fr.] 
1. Act of withdrawing something advanced, 
or changing something done. id 

They make bold with the Deity when they make 
him do and undo, go forward and backwards by 
such countermarches and retractions, as we do not 
impute to the Almighty. Woodward. 

2. Recantation ; declaration of change of 
opinion. 

There came into her head certain verses, which 
if she had had present commodity, she would have 
joined as a retraction to the other. Sidney. 

These words (1 Sam. xxv. 32, 33.) are Dayid’s 
retraction, or laying down of a bloody and revenge- 
ful resolution. South, Serm. ii. $55. 


Pope. 
To 
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3. Act of withdrawing a claim. 

Other men’s insatiable desire of revenge hath 
wholly beguiled both church and state, of the be- 
nefit of all my either retractions or concessions. 

King Charles. 
Rurra‘crive.* n.s. [from retract.] That 
which withdraws or takes from. 

We could make this use of it, to be a strong 
retractive from any, even our dearest and gain- 
fullest, sins. Bp. Hall, Rem. p.139. 

The retractives of bashfulness — might have hin- 
dered his progression. 

Naunton, Fragm. Reg. of Ld. Mountjoy. 
Rerra‘icr.t x. s. [retraicte, Fr.] Retreat : 
Obsolete. It was formerly retrazt, as 
in Spenser, and so rendered from the 
French by Cotgrave. 

The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country’s 
concourse unto him, and seeing the business past 
retraict, resolved to make on where the king was, 
and give him battle. Bacon. 

Retra‘tt.} n.s. [ritratto, Italian.] A cast 
of the countenance; a picture; Ob- 
solete, 

Upon her eyelids many graces sat, 

Under the shadow of her even brows, 

Working bellgards, and amorous retraite, 

And every one her with a grace endows. Spenser. 

She is the mighty Queen of Faery, 

Whose faire retraite 1 in my shield doe beare, 


Spenser, 
RETREAT. x. s. [retraite, Fr.] 
1, Act of retiring. 

But beauty’s triumph is well-tim’d retreat, 

As hard a science to the fair as great. Pope. 
2. State of privacy ; retirement. 

Here in the calm still mirror of retreat, 

I studied Shrewsbury the wise and great. 
3. Place of privacy ; retirement. 

He built his son a house of pleasure, and spared 
no cost to make a delicious retreat. L’Estrange. 

Holy retreat, sithence no female thither 
Must dare approach, from the inferiour reptile 
To woman, form divine. Prior, 

4, Place of security. 

This place our dungeon, not our safe retreat, 
Beyond his potent arm. Milton, P.L. 

That pleasing shade they sought, a soft retreat, 
From sudden April’s showers, a shelter from the 

heat, Dryden. 

There is no such way to give defence to absurd 
doctrines, as to guard them round with legions of 
obscure and undefined words; which yetmake these 
retreats more like the dens of robbers, than the for- 
tresses of fair warriors, Locke. 

5. Act of retiring before a superiour force. 
Retreat is less than flight. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferior to brave 
charges ; as having less of fortune, more of dis- 
cipline, and as much of valour, Bacon. 

Unmoy’d 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat. 
Milton, P.L. 


Pope. 


No thought of flight, 
None of retreat. Milton, P. L. 
To Retry’ At.t v. x. [from the noun.] 
1. To go to a private abode. 
2. To take shelter; to go to a place of 
- security. 
But yet so fast they could not home retreat, 
But that swift Talus did the foremost win. 
Spenser, I. Q. v. vii. 35. 
3. To retire from a superiour enemy. 


4. To go back out of the former place, 
The rapid currents drive 
Towards the retreating sea their furious tide. 
Milton, P. L. 
My subject does not oblige me to look after the 
water, or point forth the place whereunto it is now 
retreated, Woodward. 
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Having taken her by the hand, he retreated with 
his eye fixed upon her. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Rerre‘aren. part. adj. [from retreat.] Re- 
tired; gone to privacy. 
Others more mild, 

Retreated in a private valley, sing. Milton. 


To RETRE'NCH.} ». a. [retrencher, Fr. 
Cotgrave; “ to cut off, to curtail, to 
diminish ; also, to intrench, to lodge in 
trenches.” The term, aretrenched post, 
is still military language. Retrenchment 
also for fortification stands in most edi- 
tions of Dr. Johnson’s dictionary, but is 
in some improperly omitted. ] 


1, To cut off; to pare away. 
The pruner’s hand must quench 
Thy heat, and thy exuberant parts retrench. 
Denham. 

Nothing can be added to the wit of Ovid’s Me- 
tamorphoses; but many things ought to have been 
retrenched. Dryden. 

We ought to retrench those superfluous expences 
to qualify ourselves for the exercise of charity. 

Atterbury. 
2. To confine, Improper. 

In some reigns, they are for a power and obedi- 
ence that is unlimited; and in others, are for re- 
trenching, within the narrowest bounds, the autho- 
rity of the princes and the allegiance of the subject. 

Addison, Freeholder. 
To RetreNcu. v. 2. To live with less 
magnificence or expence. 

Can I retrench ? yes, mighty well, 

Shrink back to my paternal cell, 

A little house, with trees a-row, 

And like its master very low. ‘Pope, Epist. of Hor. 
Retre/Ncuine.* n. s. {from retrench.] A 

curtailing ; a cutting out; a purposed 

omission. 

All ancient books, having been preserved by 
transcription, were liable through ignorance, negli- 
gence, or fraud, to be corrupted in three different 
ways, that is to say, by retrenchings, additions, and 
alterations. Harris, Philol. Inquiries. 


ReTRE/NCHMENT. n.s. [retranchement, Fr. 
from retrench. | 


1. The act of lopping away. 

T had studied Virgil’s design, his judicious ma- 
nagement of the figures, the sober retrenchments 
of his sense, which always leaves somewhat to gra- 
tify our imagination, on which it may enlarge at 
pleasure. Dryden, Ded. to Virg. 

The want of vowels in our language has been 
the general complaint of our politest authors, who 
neyertheless have made these retrenchments, and 
consequently increased our former scarcity. 

; Addison. 

T would rather be an adyocate for the retrench- 
ment, than the increase of this charity, Atterbury. 


9, Fortification. 


To RE’ TRIBUTE.F v.a. [retribuo, Lat. 
retribuer, Fr.] To pay back; to make 
repayment of. 

Here is no want of pleasure neither, abounding 
in gardens, fruit, and corn; which, being culti- 
yated, retribute a gainful acknowledgement. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 223, 

TI come to tender you the man you have made, 
And like a thankful stream to retribute 
All you my ocean have enrich’d me with. 

Beawm. and Fl. Q. of Corinth, 

Both the will and power to serve him are his 
upon so many scores, that we are unable to retribute, 
unless we do restore ; and all the duties we can pay 
our Maker are less properly requitals than resti- 
tutions. Boyle. 

In the state of nature, a man comes by no arbi- 
trary power to use a criminal, but only to retribute 
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to him, so far as calm reason and conscience dice 
tate, what is proportionate to his transgression, 
Locke. 
RerripuTer. 2.5. [from retribute.] One 
that makes retribution. 
Rerripu'tion. n. s. [retribution, Fr. from 
retribute.| Repayment; return accom- 
modated to the action. 

The king thought he had not remunerated his 
people sufficiently with good laws, which evermore 
was his retribution for treasure. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

In good offices and due retributions, we may not 
be pinching and niggardly: it argues an ignoble 
mind, where we have wronged, to higgle and dodge 
in the amends, Bp. Hall. 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful superstition, and blind zeal, 

Nought seeking but the praise of men, here find 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds, Milton, P. L. 

There is no nation, though plunged into never 
such gross idolatry, but has some awful sense of a 
Deity, and a persuasion of a state of retribution to 
men after this life. South. 

It is a strong.argument for a state of retribution 
hereafter, that in this world virtuous persons are 
very often unfortunate, and vicious persons pro- 
sperous. Addison, Specte 

Rerrsurive.t | adj. [from retribute.] 
Rerri’sutory. { Repaying; making re- 
payment. 

Neither is it the pleasure of the Almighty to de- 
fer the retributory comforts of his mourners till — 
another world: even here He is ready to supply 
them with abundant consolations. 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 183. 

Something strangely retributive is working. 

Richardson, Clarissa. 
Retrie’vaBie.f adj. [from retrieve.] That 
may be retrieved. 

T interest myself a little in the history of it, [office _ 
of poet laureate,] and rather wish somebody may 
accept it that will retrieve the credit of the thing, if 
it be retrievable, or ever had any credit. 

Gray, Lett. to Mason, (1757). _ 

To RETRIE’'VE.F v. a. [retrowver, Fr. 

ritrovare, Ital. “ iterum invenire ; quod, | 

ni fallor, 4 Teut. treffen, tangere, attin- 

gere, ortum ducit; quod e6 verisimilius — 

fit, qudd antiqui semper ¢rewver scrip- 
serunt.” Skinner. ] 


1. To recover ; to restore. 
By this conduct we may retrieve the publick cree. 
dit of religion, reform the example of the age, and 
lessen the danger we complain of, Rogers, Seri 


2. To repair. 

O reason! once again to thee I call ; 

Accept my sorrow, and retrieve my fall, 
8. To regain. 
With late repentance now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forsook, and wish to live. Dryd. 
Philomela’s liberty retriew’d, 
Cheers her sad soul. 
4, To recall; to bring back. 

If one, like the old Latin poets, came among 
them, it would be a means to retrieve them from 
their cold trivial conceits, to an imitation of their 
predecessors, Bp. Berkeley to Pope- 

Retrir’ve.* n, s, [from the verb.] A seek- 
ing again ; a discovery. Bullokar. 

We'll bring Wax to the retrieve. _ 

B. Jonson, Staple of News 

With this they all were satisfied, " 

As men are wont o! th’ bias‘d side, 
Applauded the profound dispute ; 


Philips. 


And grew more gay and resolute 44 
By having overcome all donbt, z 
Than if it never had fall’n out 5 ' 
And to compleat their narrative ay 
Agreed t’insert this strange retrieve. wih 

: “| Butler’s Remamsy 
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Retroacrion.f x. s. [retrd, Lat. back- 
wards, and action ; retroacte, Fr.] Action 
backward. 

Rerroacrive.* adj. [retrd, Lat. and ac- 
twe.] Acting in regard to things past. 

A bill of pains and penalties was introduced, a 
‘retroactive statute, to punish the offences, which 
did not exist at the time they were committed. 

« Gibbon’s Mem. p. xi. 

Rerroce’sston.f 2. s. [retrocessum, Lat.] 
The act of going back. 

This argument is drawn from the sun’s retro- 
CESSLON« 


Gregory, Posthum. p. 40. 

RerTRocoPuLa’rion. n.s. [retrd and copu- 
lation.| Post-coition. 

From the nature of this position, there ensueth 
a necessity of retrocopulation. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Rerrocrapa‘rion.f n. s. [retrogradation, 
Fr. from retrograde.] The act of going 
backward. 

For retrogradution, the shadow went back ten 
degrees in the dial of Ahaz. 

Bp. Hall, Serm. on Ps. cvii. 34, 

Planets —have their stations and retrogradations, 
as well as their direct motion, 

Cudworth, Serm. p. 58. 

As for the revolutions, stations, and retrogra~ 
dations of the planets, observed constantly in most 
certain periods of time, it sufficiently demon- 
strates, that their motions are governed by counsel. 

Ray on the Creation. 

RE’TROGRADE. adj. [retrograde, Fr. 
retro and gradior, Lat.} 

1, Going backward. 

__ Princes, if they use ambitious men, should 
handle it so, as they be still progressive, and not 
retrograde. Bacon. 

2. Contrary ; opposite. 

Your intent 
In going back to school to Wittenberg, 
It is most retrograde to our desire. Shaks. Hamlet. 

3. In astronomy, planets are retrograde, 
when by their proper motion in the 
zodiack, they move backward, and con- 
trary to the succession of the signs; as 
from the second degree of Aries to the 
first: but this retrogradation is only 
apparent and occasioned by the ob- 
server's eye being placed on the earth; 
for to an eye at the sun, the planet will 
appear always direct, and never either 
stationary or retrograde. Harris. 

Their wand’ring course, now high, now low, 

then hid, 
Progressive, retrograde, or standing still, 
In six thou see’st. Milton, P. L. 

Two geomantick figures were display’d ; 

_ One when direct, and one when retrograde. 

q Dryden, 

To Re'rROGRADE. v. n. [retrograder, Fr. 
retro and gradior, Lat.] To go back- 
ward. 

The race and period of all things here is to turn 
things more pneumatical and rare, and not to 
retrograde from pneumatical to that which is dense. 

, ; Bacon. 

To Re’rrocrapz.* v. a. To cause to go 
backward. 

The firmament shall retrograde his course, 

Sylvester, Du Bart. (1621,) p. 179. 

Rerroere’ssion. n. s. [retro and gressus, 

Lat.] The act of going backwards. 
he account, established upon the rise and de- 
Scent of the stars, can be no reasonable rule unto 

_ distant nations, and by reason of their retrogres- 

sion, but temporary unto any one, Brown. 
VOL. IIL. 
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RETROMI'NGENCY. 7. 5. 
Lat.] 
wards. 


The last foundation was retromingency, or piss- 
for men observing both sexes to 
or aversly between their legs, 
they might conceive there were feminine parts in 


ing backwards ; 
urine backwards, 


both. 
RETROMI'NGENT. 7. 5. 
Lat.] An animal staling backward. 


Brown, Vulg. Err. 


By reason of the backward position of the 
they can hardly 


feminine parts of quadrupeds, 
admit the substitution of masculine generations, 
except it be in retromingents. Brown. 


RETROSPECT. n. s. [retro and Specio, 
Lat.] Look thrown upon things behind 
or things past. 

As you arraign his majesty by retrospect, so you 
condemn his government by second sight. 
Addison, Freeholder. 

Retrospe’ction. n. s. [from retrospect. | 

Act or faculty of looking backwards. 
Canst thou take delight in viewing 

This poor isle’s approaching ruin, 

When thy retrospection vast 

Sees the glorious ages past ? 

Happy nation, were we blind, 

Or had only eyes behind. Swift. 

Rerrospecrive. adj. [from retrospect. | 
Looking backwards. 

In vain the grave, with retrospective eye, 
Would from the apparent what conclude the why. 
Pope. 

To Rerrv’pe.* ». a. [retrudo, Lat.] To 
thrust back. 

The term of latitude is breathless line ° 
A point the line doth manfully retrude 
From infinite process. 


Rerrv’se.* adj. [retrusus, Lat.] Hidden; 
abstruse. 

Let us enquire no further into things retruse 
and hid, than we have authority from the sacred 
scriptures. Heywood’s Hier. of Angels, ( 1635,) p.50. 

To Retu’xp. v. a. [retundo, Latin.] To 
blunt ; to turn. 

Covered with skin and hair keeps it warm, being 
naturally a very cold part, and also to quench and 
dissipate the force of any stroke that shall be dealt 
it, and retwnd the edge of any weapon. 

Ray on the Creation. 
To RETURN. v. x. [retourner, Fr.] 
1. To come again to the same place. 

Whoso rolleth a stone, it will return upon him. 

Prov. xxvi. 

On their embattled ranks the waves return. 

Milton, P. L. 
2. To come back to the same state. 
If they returned out of bondage, it must be 
into a state of freedom. Locke. 
3. To go back. 
I am in blood 
Stept in so far, that should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er, 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

To return to the business in hand, the use of a 
little insight in those parts of knowledge, is to 
accustom our minds to all sorts of ideas. Locke. 

4. To make answer. 
The thing of courage, 
As rous’d with rage, with rage doth sympathize ; 
And with an accent tun’d in self-same key, 
Returns to chiding fortune. Shaks. Tr. and Cress. 

He said; and thus the queen of heaven return’d; 

Must I, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend! Pope. 
5. To come back; to come again ; to re- 
visit. 

Thou to mankind 
Be good, and friendly still, and oft return. 
Milton, P. L. 


[retro and mingo, 
The quality of staling back- 


[retro and mingens, 


More, Song of the Soul, (1647.) | 
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6. After a periodical revolution, 
the same again. 
With the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn. 
Milton, P. L. 


to begin 


7. To retort; to recriminate. 
If you are a malicious reader, you return upon 
me, that I affect to be thought more impartial than 


Iam. Dryden. 
To Retv’rn. v. a. 
1. To repay ; to give in requital. 
Return him a trespass offering. 1 Sam. vi. 3. 


Thy Lord shall return thy wickedness upon 

thine own head. 1 Kings, ii. 44. 
What peace can we return, 
But to our power, hostility, and hate? Milton, P. I. 

When, answer none return’d, I set me down, 

Milton, P. L. 
2. To give back. 

What counsel give ye to return answer to this 

people? 2 Chron. 
3. To send back. 

Reject not then what offer’d means 3 who knows 
But God hath set before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his sacred house? 

Milton, S. A. 
4. To give account of. 

Probably one fourth part more died of the 
plague than are retwrned. 

Graunt, Bills of Mortality. 
5. To transmit. 

Instead of a ship, he should levy money, and 
return the same to the treasurer for his Majesty’s 
use. Clarendon. 

Reru‘ry.f n. s. [from the verb.] 


1. Act of coming back to the same place. 

The king of France so suddenly gone back ! 

Something since his coming forth is thought of, 
That his return was now most necessary. Shaks. 
When fore’d from hence to view our parts he 

mourns ; 

Takes little journeys, and makes quick returns. 

Dryden. 
2. Retrogression. 


3. Act of coming back to the same state. 

At the return of the year, the king of Syria will 

come up. 1 Kings, xx. 29. 
4. Revolution ; vicissitude. 

Weapons hardly fall under rule ; yet even they 
have returns and vicissitudes; for ordnance was 
known in the city of the Oxidraces in India, and 
is what the Macedonians called thunder and light- 
ning, Bacon, Ess. 

5. Repayment of money laid out in com- 
modities for sale. 

As for any merchandize you haye bought, ye 
shall have your return in merchandize or gold. 

Bacon. 

As to roots accelerated in their ripening, there 
is the high price that those things bear, and the 
swiftness of their returns; for, in some grounds, 
a radish comes in a month, that in others will not 
come in two, and so make double returns. Bacon. 


6. Profit; advantage. 

The fruit, from many days of recreation, is very 
little; but from these few hours we spend in 
prayer, the return is great. 

Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 
7. Remittance; payment from a distant 
place. 

Within these two months, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond, 

Shakspeare. 

Brokers cannot haye less money by them, than 

one twentieth part of their yearly returns. Locke. 
8. Repayment; retribution ; requital. 

You made my liberty your late request : 

Is no return due from a grateful breast ? 
I grow impatient, till I find some way, 
Great offices, with greater to repay. 

pe Bs 


Dryden. 
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Since these are some of the returns which we 
made to God after obtaining our successes, can 
we reasonably presume, that we are in the favour 
of God? Atterbury. 

Nothing better becomes a person in a publick 
character, than such a publick spirit; nor is there 
any thing likely to procure him larger returns of 
esteem. Atterbury. 

Returns, like these, our mistress bids us make, 
When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take. 

Prior. 
Ungrateful lord ! 
Would’st thou invade my life, as a return ~ 
For profter’d love ? Rowe. 
9, Act of restoring or giving back; resti- 
tution. 

The other ground of God’s sole property in 
any thing, is the gift, or rather the return of it 
made by man to God. South. 

10. Relapse. ; 

This is breaking into a constitution to serve a 
present expedient; the remedy of an empirick, to 
stifle the present pain, but with certain prospect 
of sudden returns. Swift. 

11. [Rétour, Fr.] 

Lither of the adjoining sides of the front of an 

house, or ground-plot, is called a return side, 
Moxon, Mech. Ex. 

Both these sides are not only returns, but parts 
of the front, and a stately tower in the midst of 
the front, Bacon. 

12. Report; account: as, the sheriff’s 
return. To this sense also perhaps may 
be referred the return of members of 
parliament. Mason. 

The members returned are the sitting members, 
until the house of commons upon petition shall 
adjudge the return to be false and illegal. 

Blackstone. 

13. [In law.] Certain days im every term 
are called return-days, or days in bank ; 
and so Hilary term hath four returns. 

Cowel. 

On some one of these days in bank all original 
writs are returnable, and therefore they are gene- 
rally called the returns of that term. Blackstone. 

Reru/RNABLE. adj. Allowed to be re- 
ported back. A law term. 

It may be decided in that court, where the 
yerdict is returnable. Hale. 

He shall have an attachment against the sheriff, 
directed to the coroner, and returnable into the 
king’s bench. Ayliffe. 

RetuRner. n. s. [from return.] One who 
pays or remits money. 

The chapmen, that give highest for this, can 
make most profit by it, and those are the retwrners 
of our money. Locke. 

Reru’rness. adj. Admitting no return ; 
irremeable. 

But well knew the troth 
Of this thine owne returne, though all my friends, 
I knew as well should make returnilesse ends, 
Chapman. 
RevaLua’TION.* x. s. [ve and valuation. | 
A fresh valuation. Sherwood. 

Revz.f n. s. The bailiff of a franchise 

or manour. See Reeve. 

The reve was. a slendre colerike man: — 

Wel coude he kepe a garner and a binne ; 
There was none auditor coude on him winne; 
Wel wiste he by the drought, and by the raine, 
The yelding of his seed, and of his grain. 
Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 
To REVEML. v. a. [revelo, Lat. reveler, 
Fr.) 

1. To show; to discover ; to lay open; to 

disclose a secret. 

Be ashamed; speaking again that which thou 
hast-heard, and revealing of secrets, Eeclus. xli, 23. 


2, One that discovers to view. 
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Light was the wound, the prince’s care un- 


known, 
She might not, would not yet reveal her own. 


The answer to one who asked what time was, 


si non rogas intelligo; that is, the more I think of | 


time, the less I understand it; might persuade 
one, that time, which reveals all other things, is 
itself not to be discovered. Locke. 

Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight ; 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceal’d, 
And search no further than thyself reveal’d, 
Dryden. 
9. To impart from heaven. 
The sufferings of this life are not to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed in us. 
Rom. viii. 18. 
Revea Ler. x. s. [from reveal.] 
1. Discoverer; one that shows or makes 
known. 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of 
things unseen, as a stable assent unto things inevi- 
dent, upon authority of the divine revealer. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The lives of the revealers may be justly set over 

against the revelation, to find whether they agree. 
Atierbury. 


He brought a taper; the revealer light 
Expos’d both crime and criminal to sight. Dryden. 


ReveA LMENT.* n. s. [from reveal.] The 


act of revealing. 

This is one reason why God permits so many 
heinous impieties te be concealed here on earth, 
because he intends to dignify that day with the 
revealment of them, South, Serm. vii. 270. 


REVEI'LLE.*} n.s. (French; from re- 
REVEILLE’. 


veiller, to awake.] The 
military notice by beat of drum, about 
day-break, that it is time to rise. It is 
vulgarly pronounced revelly’, with the 
accent on the last syllable: our poets, 
old and modern, place it on the second. 
Sound the trumpet, beat the drum; 
Through all the world around ; 
Sound a reveille, sound, sound, 
The warrior god is come. Dryden, Secular Masque. 
Save where the fife its shrill reved/é screams. 
Campbell, Gertrude. 
To RE/VEL.} v. x. [Skinner derives it 
from reveiller, Fr. to awake; Lye from 
ravelen, raveelen, Dutch, to rove loosely 
about, which is much countenanced by 
the old phrase, revel-rout. Dr. Johnson. 
— Tyrwhitt illustrates the word, in the 
Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, as “ en- 
tertainment, properly during the night;” 
thus evidently alluding to the Fr. revedl- 
ler, to awake, or to keep awake. ‘ And 
made revel all the longe night.” Kn. 
Tale. And this is most probably the 
origin of our word. The revels of old 
were dances, masks, and the like, appro- 
priated chiefly to the night-season. See 
also Waxz.] To feast with loose and 
clamorous merriment. 
My honey love, 
Will we return unto thy father’s house, 
And revel it as bravely as the best. Shakspeare. 
We'll keep no great ado— a friend or two. 
Tybalt being slain so late, 
Tt may be thought we held him carelessly, 
Being our kinsman, if we revel much, 
Antony, that revels long o’nights, 
Is up. ~ ; 
We shall have revelling to-night ; 
I will assume thy part in'some disghise. 


Shaks. 


Shakspeare. 


Waller. 


2. Tumultuous festivity. 


Shaks. | 
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He can report you more odd tales x é 
Of our outlaw, Robin Hood, s 
That revell’d here in Sherewood, 

Though he ne’er shot in his bow. B. Jonson. 
Were the doctrine new, : 
That the earth moy’d, this day would make it true ; 
For every part to dance and revel goes, 
They tread the air, and fall not where they rose. 
Donne. 

Whene’er I reveli’d in the women’s bow’rs ; 
For first I sought her but at looser hours ; 5 
The apples she had gather’d smelt most sweet. — 

Prior. 


Re’vet.f x. s. [from the verb.] A feast 


with loose and noisy jollity. 
Let them pinch the unclean knight, 
And ask him, why, that hour of fairy revel, “~ 
In their so sacred paths he dares to tread? Re 
; Shakspeare. 
They could do no less but, under your fair con- 
duct, 
Craye leave to view these ladies, and intreat 
An hour of revels with them. ~  Shakspearé. 
What makes the studious man prefer a book 
before a revel, the rigours of contemplation and 
retirement before merry-meeting and jolly com- 
pany ?— Because a nobler pleasure has rendered — 
those inferiour ones tasteless and contemptible, 
South, Serm. viii. 408. 


RE VEL-ROUT. 2. 5. “3 
1. A mob; an unlawful assembly of a rab- 


ble. Ainsworth 


For this his minion, the revel-rowt is done, . 
Rowe, Jane Shore: 


To Reve L. v.a. [revello, Lat.| “To re= 


tract; to draw back. 
Those, who miscarry, escape by their flood, re- 
velling the humours from their lungs. Harvey. 
Venesection in the left arm does more imme- 
diate revel, yet the difference is minute. 
Friend, Hist. of Physick. 


REVELATION. 2. s. [from revelation, Fr.] 
1, Discovery; communication ; communi- 


cation of sacred and mysterious truths 
by a teacher from heaven. ; 

When the divine revelations were committed to 
writing, the Jews were such scrupulous reverers 
of them, that they numbered even the letters of the 
Old Testament. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

As the gospel appears in respect of the law to 
be a clearer revelation of the mystical part, so it is 
a far more benign dispensation of the practical 
part, Sprat. 


2. The apocalypse; the prophecy of St. 


John, revealing future things. 


Reverrer. n. s. [from revel.] One who 


feasts with noisy jollity. 
Fairies black, grey, green, and white, 
You moonshine revellers, attend your office. ~~ 
Shakspeare 
Unwelcome revellers, whose lawless joy 
Pains the sage ear, and hurts the sober eye. Pape 
Re'veviine.* n. s. [from revel.] Loose 
jollity ; revelry. oe 
_ They —used secret ceremonies, or made revel- 
lings of strange rites, Wisd. Kiv. 23+ 
The time past of our life may suffice us to have | 
wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked 
in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revelling’ 
banquetings, and abominable idolatries. 
; 1 Pet. iv. 3. 
Re’vetry. n. s. [from revel.] Loose jollity ; 
festive mirth, ' 
Forget this new-fall’n dignity, 
And fall into our rustick revelry. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, Mis 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, ae 
With masque and antique pageantry. = 


Milton, DAll 


Shakspeane 


2. The passion of vengeance; desire of 
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To REVENGE. v.<. [revencher, revancher, Revi’ NGEFULNESS.® 2. 5. 


BET. : 
1. To return an injury. 
__Not unappeas’d, he pass’d the Stygian gate, 
Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate. Pope. | 
2. To vindicate by punishment of an enemy. | 
If our hard fortune no compassion draws, 
~The gods are just, and will revenge our cause. 
Dryden. 
3. To wreak one’s wrongs on him that in- 
“flicted them. With the reciprocal pro- 
noun, or in a passive sense. 
. Come, Antony and young Octavius, 
* Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius. 
\ Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
It is a quarrel most unnatural, 
‘To be reveng’d on him that loveth thee. 
.  ‘Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 
Northumberland slew thy father ; 
And thine lord Clifford ; and you vow’d revenge; 
“If I be not, heavens be reveng’d on me! — Shaks. 
Edom hath revenged himself upon Judah. 
Ezek. xxv. 12. 
O Lord, visit me, and revenge me of my perse- 
-‘eutors. Jer. 
* Who shall come to stand against thee, to be re- 
“venged for the unrighteous men? isd. xii. 12. 
Your fury of a wife, 
Not yet content to be reveng’d on you, 
The agents of your passion will pursue. Dryden. 
Revence. n. s. [revenche, revanche, Fr.] 
1. Return of an injury. 
_ May we, with the witness of a good conscience, 
pursue him with further revenge ? 
* Shakspeare, M. Wives of Windsor. 
. I will make mine arrows drunk with blood ; 
from the beginning of revenges upon the enemy. 
Deut. xxxii. 42, 
Deformed. persons are commonly even with na- 
vture; for as nature has done ill by them, so they 
‘do by nature; being void of natural affection, 
they have their revenge of nature, Bacon. 
__ But what will not ambition and revenge 
‘Descend to ? Milton, P. L. 


The satyr in a rage 

Forgets his bus’ness is to laugh and bite, 

And will of death and dire revenges write. Dryd. 
Draco, the’ Athenian lawgiver, granted an im- 

‘punity to any person that took revenge upon an 

adulterer, Broome. 


hurting one from whom hurt has been 
“received. 
Revenges burn in them: for their dear causes 

Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 

_ Excite the mortified man.. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
3. Revenge is an act of passion ; vengeance, 
of justice. Injuries are revenged; crimes 

are avenged. This distinction is perhaps 
not always preserved. 


Reve’ncerut. adj. [from revenge.] Vin- 
“dictive ; full of revenge; full of venge- 
Seance. 
i May my hands 
Never brandish’ more revengeful steel 
‘Over the glittering helmet of my foe. 
4 Shakspeare, Rich, II. 
_ Ufthy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 
To! here I lend thee this sharp-pointed sword, 
Which hide in this true breast. Shaks. Rich, III. 
_ Into my borders now Jarbas falls, 
And my revengeful brother scales the-walls. . 
nee Denham. 
__ Repenting England, this revengeful day, 
To Philip’s manes did an off *ring bring. Dryden. 
Rave'Ncsrutty. adv. (from revengeful.} 
‘Vindictively. 
He smil’d revengefully, and leap’d 
Upon: the floor; thence gazing at the'skies, 
His eye-balls fiery red; and: glowing vengeance ; 
‘T accuse you not. Dryden and Lee; Edijus. 


REVENUE. n.s. [revenu, Fr. 


REV 
[from vevenge- 
Jul.] Vindictiveness ; state or quality of 
being revengeful. 

Boisterous wrath, and stormy revengefulness ; 
fool-hardy confidence, and indefatigable conten- 


tion about vain objects. f 
7 More, Cong. Cabb. (1658,) p. 196. 


Reve’ncEiEss.* adj. [revenge and less.] 


Unrevenged. 
We, full of hearty tears 
For our good father’s loss, 
Cannot so lightly overjump his death 
As leave his woes revengeless. 
Marston, Malcontent. 


Reve’Ncer. x. s. [from revenge. | 
1. One who revenges ; one who wreaks his 


own or another’s injuries. 
May be, that better reason will assuage 
The rash revenger’s heat ;.words, well dispos’d, 
Have’ secret power to appease enflamed rage, 
Spenser. 
I do not know, 
Wherefore my father should revengers want, 
Having a son and friends. Shaks. Ante and Cleop. 
So shall the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his issue, by a dreadful fate. 
Sandys, Paraph. 
Morocco’s monarch 
Had come in person, to have seen and known 
The injur’d world’s revenger and his own. Waller. 


2. One who punishes crimes. 


What government can be imagined, without 
judicial proceedings? and what methods of judi- 
cature, without a religious oath, which supposes 
an omniscient Being, as conscious to its falsehood 
or truth, and a xevenger of perjury ? Bentley. 


Reve’NGEMENT.7.s.[ from revenge.] Venge- 


ance ; return of an injury. 
It may dwell 
In her son’s flesh to mind revengement, 
And be for all chaste dames an endless monument. 
Spenser. 
By the perclose of the same verse, vagabond is 
understood for such a one as travelleth in fear of 
revengement. Ralegh. 


Reve’ncinety. adv. [from _revenging.] 


With vengeance; vindictively. 
Tye bely’d a lady, 
The princess of this country ; andthe air on’t 
Revengingly enfeebles me. Shaks. Cymbeline. 
Its accent 
is uncertain.] Income; annual profits 
received from lands or other funds. 
They privily send over unto them the revenues, 
wherewith they are there maintained. 
Spenser on Ireland. 
She bears a duke’s revenues on her back, 
And in her heart, scorns our poverty. 
Shakspeare, Hen, VI. 
Only T retain 
The name and all the addition to a king ; 
The sway, revenue, beloved sons, be yours. Shaks. 
Many officers are'of so'small revenwe, as not to 
furnish a man with what is sufficient for the sup- 
port of his life: Temple. 
If the woman could’ have been contented with 
goldenegys, she might have kept that revenue on | 
still, L’ Estrange. 
His vassals easy,.and the owner blest, 
They. pay a trifle, and enjoy the rest’; 
Not.so a nation’s revenues are paid ; 
The servant’s faults are on the master laid. Swift. 
When men grow great from their revenue spent, 
And fly from bailiffs into parliament. Young. 


To Reve‘rs. wv. a. [reverbero, Lat.], To re- 


sound; to reverberate. Not in use. 
Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least ; 

Nor are those empty hearted, whose loud'sound 

Reverbs no hollowness. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


Reve’RBERANT.p adj. [reverberans, Lat.) 


Resounding:;. beating back. The read- 
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' ing in the following passage of Shak- 


speare should be, I think, reverderant. 
Dr. Johnson.— The true word of Shak- 
speare is reverberate. Theobald altered 
it to reverberant; Mr. Holt White ob- 
serves, and at the same time confirms 
the old reading by a passage from Hey- 
wood ; to which he might have added 
another from Ben Jonson; so common 
was the use of the adjective in a passive 
form with an active sense. 
Hollow your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia ! Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
Give shrill reverberat echoes and rebounds, 
Heywood, Troja Britann. (1609.) 
Which skill Pythagoras 
First taught to men by a reverberate glass. 
B. Jonson, Masques at Court. 
To REVE’RBERATE, 0. a. [reverbero, 
Lat. reverberer, Fr.) 
1. To beat back. 
Nor doth he know them for aught, 
Till he behold them form’d in the applause 
Where they’re extended ; which, like an arch, re- 
verberates 
The sound again, Shakspeare. 
As the sight of the eye is like a glass, so is the 
ear a sinuous cave, with a hard bone, to stop and 
reverberate the sound, Bacon. 
As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, are 
at the expence of walls to recéive and reverberate 
the faint rays of the sun, so we, by the help of a 
good soil, equal the production of warmer coun- 
tries. Swift. 
2. To heat in an intense furnace, where 
the flame is reverberated upon the mat- 
ter to be melted or cleaned. 
Crocus martis, that is, steel corroded with vine- 
gar or sulphur, and after reverberated with fire, the 
loadstone will not attract. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


To REVE’RBERATE. ¥. 2. 
1. To be driven back; to bound back. 

The rays. of royal majesty reverberated so strongly 
upon Villerio, that they dispelled all clouds. 

Howell. 
2. To resound. 
Start 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And ev’n at hand a drum is ready brac’d, 
That shall reverberate all as well as thine. 
Shakspeare, K. John. 
REVERBERA’TION. x. s. [reverberation, Fr. 
from reverberate.] The act of beating or 
driving back. 

To the reflection of visibles, small glasses suffice ; 
but to the reverberation of audibles, are required 
greater spaces. Bacon. 

The first repetitions follow very thick ; for two 
paralle] walls beat the sound back on each other, 
like the’ several reverberations of the same image 
from two opposite looking-glasses, Addison. 

Reve’ RBeravory. adj. [reverberatoire, Fr.] 
Returning ; beating back. 

Good lime may be made of all kinds of flints, 
but they are hard to burn, except in a'reverberatory 
kiln, Moxon. 

REVERBERATORY.* n. s. [reverberatoire, 
Fr.] A reverberating furnace. 
Cotgrave, and Chambers. 
To Revere. v. a. [reverer, Fr. revereor, 
Lat.] To reverence; to honour; to ve- 
nerate; to regard with awe. 

An emperor often stamped on his coins the face 
or ornaments of his colleague, and we may sup- 
pose Lucius Verus would omit no opportunity of 
doing honour to Marcus Aurelius, whom he rather 
revered as his fatlier, than treated as his partner in 
the empire, Addison on Italy, 
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Jove shall again revere your pow’r, 
And rise a swan, or fall a show’r. Prior. 
Taught ’em how clemency made pow’r rever’d, 
And that the prince belov’d was truly fear’d. 
Prior. 
REVERENCE. x. s. [reverence, Fr. reve- 
rentia, Lat.] 
1. Veneration; respect ; awful regard. 
When quarrels and factions are carried openly, 
it is a sign the reverence of government is lost. 
Bacon, Ess, 
Higher of the genial bed, — 
And with mysterious reverence, I deem, 
Milton, P. L. 
In your prayers, use reverent postures, and the 
lowest gestures of humility, remembering that we 
speak to God, in our reverence to whom we cannot 


exceed, Bp. Taylor. 
A poet cannot haye too great a reverence for 
readers. Dryden. 


The fear, acceptable to God, is a filial fear ; an 
awful reverence of the diyine nature, proceeding 
from a just esteem of his perfections, which pro- 
duces in us an inclination to his service, and an 
unwillingness to offend him. Rogers. 


2. Act of obeisance ; bow; courtesy. 
Now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 
He led her easily forth, 
Where Godfrey sat among his lords and peers, 
She rev’rence did, then blush’d as one dismay’d. 
Fairfax. 

Had not men the hoary heads rever’d, 

Or boys paid reverence, when a man appear’d, 
Both must have dy’d. Dryden, Juv. 
; Upstarts the beldam, — 
- And, reverence made, accosted thus the queen. 
Dryden. 
The monarch 
Commands into the court the beauteous Emily : 
So call’d, she came; the senate rose and paid 
Becoming reverence to the royal maid. Dryden. 
3. Title of the clergy. 
Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 
Shakspeare, Hen, V. 
4. Poetical title of a father. 

O my dear father! let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms, that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shaks. K, Lear. 

To ReVERENCE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To regard with reverence; to regard 
with awful respect. 

Those that I reverence, those I fear, the wise ; 
At fools I laugh, nor fear them. Shaks. Cymb. 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathsome sickness, worthily since they 
God’s image did not reverence in themselves. 

Milton, P. L. 

He slew Aetion, but despoil’d him not ; 

Nor in his hate the funeral rights forgot ; 
Arm’d as he was, he sent him whole below, 
And reverenc’d thus the manes of his foe. Dryden. 

As his goodness will forbid us to dread him as 
slaves, so his majesty will command us to reverence 
him as sons. Rogers. 

He presents every one so often before God in 
his prayers, that he never thinks he can esteem, re- 
verence, or serve those enough, for whom he im- 
plores so many mercies from God, Law. 

Re/VERENCER. 7.5. [from reverence.] One 
who regards with reverence. 

The Athenians, quite sunk in their affairs, had 
little commerce with the rest of Greece, and were 
become great reverencers of crowned heads, 

Swift. 


ReverEnD. adj. [reverend, Fr. reverendus, 
Lat. ] 

1. Venerable; deserving reverence; ex- 
acting respect by his appearance. 
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Let his lack of years be no impediment, to let 
him lack a reverend estimation. 
Shakspeare, Merchant of Venice. 
Reverend and gracious senators. Shakspeare. 
Onias, who had been high priest, — reverend in 
conversation, gentle in condition. 2 Mac. xy. 12. 
A parish priest was of the pilgrim train, 
An awful, reverend, and religious man, 
His eyes diffus’d a venerable grace, 
And charity itself was in his face. Dryden. 
A reverend sire among them came, 
Who preach’d conyersion and repentance. 
Milton, P.L. 
Reverend old man! lo here confest he stands. 
Pope. 


2. The honorary epithet of the clergy. 


We style a clergyman, reverend; a 
bishop, right reverend; an archbishop, 
most reverend. 


RE/VERENT. adj. [reverens, Lat.] Hum- 


ble; expressing submission; testifying 
veneration. : 
They forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg’d them, prostrate fell 
Before him reverent, Milton, P. L. 
Meet then the senior, far renown’d for sense, 
With reverent awe, but decent confidence. Pope. 


REVERE'NTIAL. adj. [reverentielle, Fr. from 


reverent.| Expressing reverence; pro- 
ceeding from awe and veneration. 
That oaths made in reverential fear 
Of love and his wrath may any forswear. 
Donne. 
The least degree of contempt weakens religion ; 
it properly consisting in a reverential esteem of 
things sacred. South. 
The reason of the institution being forgot, the 
after-ages perverted it, supposing only a reve- 
rential gratitude paid to the earth as the common 
parent. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
All look up with reverential awe, 
At crimes that ’scape or triumph o’er the law. 
Pope. 


REVERE NTIALLY. adv. [from reverential. | 


With show of reverence. 

The Jews, reverentially declining the situation 
of their temple, place their beds from north to 
south, Brown. 


Re/vERENTLY. adv. [from reverent.] Re- 


spectfully ; with awe; with reverence. 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. 
; Shakspeare. 
His disciples here, 
By their great Master sent to preach him every 
where, 
Most reverently received, Drayton. 
To nearest ports their shatter’d ships repair, 
Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw’d ; 
So reverently men quit the open air, 
When thunder speaks the angry gods abroad. 
Dryden. 
Then down with all thy boasted yolumes, down ; 
Only reserve the sacred one ; 
Low, reverently low, 
Make thy stubborn knowledge bow : 


To look to heay’n be blind to all below. Prior. 


Revr’rer. n.s. [from revere.] One who 


venerates ; one who reveres. 

When the divine revelations were committed to 
writing, the Jews were such scrupulous reverers of 
them, that it was the business of the Masorites, to 
number not only the sections and lines, but even 
the words and letters of the Old Testament. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 


Reveri'e.* See Revery. 
Reve'rsat. 2. s. [from -reverse.] Change 


of sentence. 
The king, in the reversal of the attainders of 
his partakers, had his will, Bacon, Hen. VII. 


Reve’rsau.* adj. [from reverse.] Imply- 


ing reverse ; intended to reverse. 
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After his death there were reversal letters fount 
among his papers. 
Burnet, Hist. of his Own Time, Ch. IT. 
To REVE'RSE.+ »v. a. [reverser, old Fr. 
reversus, Latin. ] 
1. To turn upside down. : 
A pyramid reversed may stand upon his point,” 
if balanced by admirable skill. Temple, Miscell. 
2. To overturn; to subvert. 
These now control a wretched people’s fate, 
These can divide, and these reverse the state. Pope. 
3. To turn back. 
Michael’s sword stay’d not ; 

But with swift wheel reverse, deep entering shar’d 
Satan’s right side, Milton, P.L. 
4, To contradict; to repeal. F 

Better it was in the eye of his understanding, 
that sometime an erroneous sentence definitive 
should prevail, till the same authority, perceiving 
such oversight, might afterwards correct or reverse 
it, than that strifes should have respite to grow, 
and not come speedily unto some end. 

Hooker, Pref. — 

A decree was made, that they had forfeited their 
liberties; and albeit they made great moans, yet 
could they not procure this sentence to be reversed. 

Haywart. 

Death, his doom which I | 

To mitigate thus plead, not to reverse, 
To better life shall yield him. Milton, P. BE. 

Though grace may have reversed the condemn- 
ing sentence, and sealed the sinner’s pardon before 
God, yet it may have left no transcript of that 
pardon in the sinner’s breast. South. 

Those seem to do best, who, taking useful hints 
from facts, carry them in their minds to be judged 
of by what they shall find in history to confirm or 
reverse these imperfect observations, Locke, 

5. To turn to the contrary. 
These plain characters we rarely find, 
Though strong the bent, yet quick the turns of 
mind ; 
Or puzzling contraries confound the whole, 
Or affectations quite reverse the soul. Pope; 
6. To put each in the place of the other. 

With what tyranny custom governs men! it 
makes that reputable in one age, which was a vice 
in another, and reverses even the distinctions of — 
good and eyil. Rogers+ 

7. To recall; to renew. Obsolete. 
Well knowing true all he did rehearse, 
And to his fresh remembrance did reverse 
The ugly view of his deformed crimes. Spenser. 
To REVERSE, v.n. [revertere, reversus, 
Lat.] To return. 
Beene they all dead, and laid in doleful hearse ? 
Or doen they onely sleepe, and shall again reverse 7 
Spenser, F. Q. iii, iv, 1. 
Reverse. n. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. Change; vicissitude. 
The strange reverse of fate you see ; 
I pity’d you, now you may pity me. 
Dryden, Aurengz 

By a strange reverse of things, Justinian’s law, 
which for many ages was neglected, does now ob- 
tain, and the ‘Theodosian code is in a manner an= 
tiquated, Baker» 

2. A contrary; an opposite, This is a 
sense rather colloquial than analogous. 

Count Tariff appeared the reverse of Goodman 
Fact. Addison. 

The performances, to which God has annexed 
the promises of eternity, are just the reverse of alk 
the pursuits of sense. Rogers- 

3. (Revers, Fr.]+\:The side of the coin on 
which the head is not impressed. 

As the Romans set down the image and in- 
scription of the consul, afterward of the emperor 
on the one side, so they changed the reverse, al- 


ways upon new events. Camden. 
Our guard upon the royal side ; 
On the reverse our beauty’s pride. Waller» 
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_ Several reverses are owned to be the representa- 
tions of antique figures. Addison, on Anc. Medals, 

Reve’RsEDLY.* adv. [from reversed.] In 
a reversed manner. 

He took out of his pocket this letter, for want 
of a better supply of paper at hand; and on the 
cover of it, over the direction, which now stands 
among the notes, intermixed reversedly with them, 
noted from Dr. London’s mouth the account 
which we had to communicate. 

Lowth, Life of Wykeham, § 9. 

Reve rseiess.* adj. [reverse and less.] 

_ Not to be reversed; irreversible. 
_ Even now thy lot shakes in the urn, whence fate 
Throws her pale edicts in reverseless doom. 

Seward, Sonnet. 

Reve’Rsisxe.} adj. (reversible, Fr. from 
reverse.| Capable of being reversed. 

If the judgement be given by him that hath 
authority, and it be erroneous, it was at common 
law reversible by writ of error. 

Hale, H. P. C. c. 26. 
ReveRrsety.* adj. [from reverse.] On 
the other hand ; on the opposite. 

That is properly credible, which is not apparent 
of itself, nor certainly to be collected, either ante- 
cedently by its cause, or reversely by its effect, and 

_ yet, though by none of these ways, hath the attest- 
ation of a truth. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1. 


Reversion. x.s. [reversion, Fr. from re- 
verse. | 


1, The state of being to be possessed after 
the death of the present possessor. 

As were our England in reversion his, 

And he our subjects next degree in hope. 
Shakspeare, Rich. II. 

A life in reversion is not half so valuable, as 

that which may at present be entered on. 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 
2. Succession ; right of succession. 

He was very old, and had out-lived most of his 

friends ; many persons of quality being dead, who 
__ had, for recompence of services, procured the re- 
version of his office. Clarendon. 

Upon what ground can a man promise himself 
@ future repentance, who cannot promise himself 
a futurity ; whose life depends upon his breath, 
and is so restrained to the present, that it cannot 
secure to itself the reversion of the very next mi- 
aute ? South, Serm. 

So many candidates there stand for wit, 

A place at court is scarce so hard to get: 
Tn vain they croud each other at the door ; 
For e’en reversions are all bege’d before, Dryden. 

Fame’s a reversion in which men take place, 

0 late reversion / at their own decease. Young. 
Ruve'Rstonary. adj. [from reversion. | 
To be enjoyed in succession. 
There are multitudes of reversionary patents 
and reversionary promises of preferments. 
Arbuthnot. 
Reve’rstoner.¥* 7. 5. [from reversion.] 
One who has a reversion. 

A scire facias brought against Mr. Ware would 
presently vacate his patent; but then there will 
bea clamour, in regard the office will not fall to 
the king, but to the reversioner. 

a Henry, Ld. Clarendon’s Lett. (1686.) 


To REVERT. ». a. [reverto, Lat.] 


1. To change; to turn to the contrary. 
Wretched her subjects, gloomy sits the queen, 
‘Till happy chance revert the cruel scene ; 
And apish folly, with her wild resort 
Of wit and jest, disturbs the solemn court. Prior, 
2. To reverberate, 
The stream boils” 
Around the stone, or from the hollow’d bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow, Thomson. 


To Revy’rr, v. n. [revertir, old Fr.] To 
return; to fall back. 


Revrcrion.} x. s. [revictum 
> 


To Revi'ctTvat. v. a. [re and victual.] To 


To Revi'r.* v. a. [re and vie. 
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My arrows, 
Too slightly timbred for so loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
shall dispose of his 
the lands shall re- 
Bacon. 


If his tenant and patentee 
gift without his kingly assent, 
vert to the king. 


Reve’rt. x. s. [from the verb.] Return; 


recurrence. A musical term. 
Hath not musick her figures the same with rhe- 
torick ? what is a revert but her antistrophe ? 
Peacham on Musick. 


Reve'rtisie. adj. [from revert.] Re- 


turnable. 


Reve’Rtive.* adj. [from revert.]| Chang- 


ing ; turning to the contrary. 
He taught 
Why now the mighty mass of water swells 
Resistless, heaving on the broken rocks, 
And the full river turning, till again 
The tide revertive, unattracted, leaves 
A yellow waste of idle sands behind. 
Thomson on Sir Isaac Newton. 


Lo Reve’sr. v. a. [Lrevestir, revétir, Fr. 


revestio, Lat.] 


1. To clothe again. 


Her, nathéless, 
The enchanter finding fit for his intents, 
Did thus revest, and deckt with due habiliments. 
Spenser. 
When thou of life renewest the seeds, 
The withered fields revest their chearful weeds. 
Wotton. 


2. To reinvest ; to vest againina possession 


or office. 


Reve’strary. x.s. [revestiaire, Fr. from 


revestio, Lat.] Place where dresses are 
reposited. 

The effectual power of words the Pythagoreans 
extolled; the impious Jews ascribed all miracles 
to a name, which was ingrayed in the revestiary of 
the temple. : Camden, Rem. 


Revery.f n.s. [resverie, Fr. from resver, 


* to dote, to speak idly, to talk like an 
ass!” Cotgrave. And so resverie at 
first signified raving, or idle talk- 
ing; then vain fancy, or fond imagin- 
ation. ] Loose musing ; irregular thought. 
Revery is when ideas float in our mind, without 
any reflection or regard of the understanding, 
Locke. 
If the minds of men were laid open, we should 
see but little difference between that of the wise 
man and that of the fool; there are infinite reve- 
ries and numberless extrayagancies pass through 
both, Addison. 
I am really so far gone, as to take pleasure in 
reveries of this kind. Pope. 
Lat.] Re- 
turn to life. 
Do we live to see a reviction of the old Saddu- 
cism, so long since dead and forgotten ? 
Bp. Hall, Gr. Myst. of Godliness, § 9. 
If the Rabins’ prophecy succeed, we shall con- 
clude the days of the phenix, not in its own, but 
in the last and general flames, without all hope of 
reviction. Brown. 


stock with victuals again. 

It hath been objected, that I put into Ireland, 
and spent much time there, taking care to revictual 
myself, and none of the rest. Ralegh, Apology. 
See To 
Vir.] To accede to the proposal of a 


stake, and to overtop it: an old phrase 
at cards. ‘“ A. Mingle the cards. S. 
Sir, Ibid; do youhold it? 4. Yes, sir, 
I accept it, and bid yet.” Wodroephe’s 
Fr. Gramm. 1623. p. 259. 
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4. What shall we play for? 

S. One shilling stake, and three rest. 

will you hould it? 

A. Yea, sir, I hould it, and revye it. 

Florio, Sec. Frutes, (1591.) 
Here’s a trick vied and revied. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour. 
To Revr'e.* v.. To return the chal- 
lenge of a wager at cards; to make any 
retort, 
We must not permit vying and revying upon 
one another, 
Chief Justice, in the Tr. of the Seven Bishops. 
To REVIEW. v. a. [ve and view. ] 
1. To look back. 

So swift he flies, that his reviewing eye 

Has lost the chasers, and his ear the cry. Denham. 
2. To see again. 

I shall review Sicilia; for whose sight 

I haye a woman’s longing. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
3. To consider over again; to re-examine, 

Segrais says, that the Adneis is an imperfect 
work, and that death prevented the divine poet 
from reviewing it; and, for that reason, he had 
condemned it to the fire. Dryden. 

4. To retrace. 

Shall I the long laborious scene review, 

And open all the wounds of Greece anew ? Pope. 
5. To survey; to overlook; to examine, 
Revie'w.t nx. s. [reveiie, Fr. from the 

verb. | 
1. Survey; re-examination. 

He with great indifference considered his re- 
views and subsequent editions. 

Fell, Life of Hammond. 

We make a general review of the whole work, 
and a general review of nature; that, by comparing 
them, their full correspondency may appear, 

Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

The works of nature will bear a thousand views 
and reviews ; the more narrowly we look into them, 
the more occasion we shall haye to admire. 

Atterbury, Serm. 

2. A periodical publication, giving an 
analysis of books, a character of them, 
and remarks upon them. The Monthly 

Review is the earliest of the name. 

Weekly memorials; or, an account of books 
lately set forth, &c. Jan. 1688-9: this is the earliest 
specimen of an English review, 

Nichols, Liter. Anec. iv. 73. 

The king asked him [Dr. Johnson] if there were 
any other literary journals published in this king- 
dom, except the Monthly and Critical Reviews ; 
and on being answered there were no other {viz. 
in 1767] his majesty asked him which of them 
was the best. Conv. in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

3. Inspection of soldiers, assembled for 
examination as to their appearance and 
skill. 

She sees him now in sash and solitaire 
March in review with Milo’s strut and stare. 

Nevile, Imit. of Juv. (1769,) p. 70. 
Revirwer.* ns. [from review.] 
1. One who re-examines. 

This rubrick, being the same that we have in 
king Edward’s second Common Prayer Book, 
may perhaps have slipt into the present book 
through the inadvertency of the reviewers, who 
might not probably just then consider, that custom 
had shifted the place for the performance of the 
daily service into another part of the church. 

Wheatly on the Com. Pr. ch. 25 
2. One who writes in a periodical publica- 
tion called a review. 

The Critical reviewers, I believe, often review 
without reading the books through 3 but lay hold 
of a topick, and write chiefly from their own minds. 
The; Monthly reviewers are duller men, and are 
glad to read the books through. 

Johnson in 1776, Boswell’s Life of him. 


I vye it; 


* 
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To Revi’GoRATE.* v. a. [revigourer, Fr.] 
To reinforee; to add new vigour; to 
give new strength. 

“Cotgrave, and Shernood, 

To REVI'LE., v. a. [re and vile. To 
reproach; to vilify; to treat with con- 
tumely. 

Asked for their pass by every squib, 
That list at will them to revile or snib. 
I read in’s looks, 
Matter against me ; and his eye revil’d 
Me as his abject object. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 


Spenser. 


of their revilings. Tsaiah, li. 7. 

She still beareth him an invincible hatred, re- 
vileth him to his face, and’ raileth at him in all 
companies, Swift. 

Rev LE. n.s. [from the verb.} Reproach; 
_contumely ; exprobation. Not used, 
but elegant. 

T heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid myself: —to whom 
The gr ‘acious judge, ‘without revile, reply’d. 

Milton, P. L. 
Revi'Le.* n.s. [from the verb.] Oppro- 
brious language. Not in use. 

I have gained a name bestuck, or, as I may say, 
bedecked with the reproaches od reviles of this 
modest confuter, Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. 

REVI LEMENT.* x. s. [from revile.] Re- 
proach; contumelious language. 

Scorns, and revilements, that bold: and profane 
wretches have cast upon him. 

More, Myst. of Godliness, p. 217. 

_ Revi/ter.t 2. s. [from revile.] One who 

reviles; one who treats another with 
contumelious terms. 

Diagoras, aknown reviler of all their other gods. 

Fotherby, Atheom. p. 117. 

We all know, that in private or personal injuries, 
yea in publick sufferings. for the cause, of Christ, 
his rule and example teaches us to be so far from a 
readiness to speak evil, as. not to answer the reviler 
in his language, though never so much provoked. 

Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. Pref. 

The bitterest revilers are often half-witted people. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

Revi'LInG.* ns. [from revile.] Act of re- 

proaching; act of using contumelious 
language. 

The strife of the. proud is blood-shedding ; and 
their revilings are grievous to the ear. 

Ecelus.. xxvii. 15. 

He will have thee ready to endure persecutions, 
revilings, and all manner of slanders, not only pa- 
tiently, but also cheerfully, for the truth’s sake. 

South, Serm. iii. 165., 
Revi'Linezy. adv. [from revile.] In an 
opprobrious manner ; with contumely. 

The loye I bear to the civility of expression will 
not suffer me to be revilingly broad. Maine. 

Revrsau. n.s. [from revise.) Review ; re- 
examination, 

The revisal of these letters has been.a_kind of 
examination of conscience to me; so fairly and 


faithfully have I set down in them the undisguised 
state of the mind. “Pope. 


To REVYVSE.. v..a. [revisus,.Lat.] To re- 
-view ; to: overlook. 

Lintot will think your price too much; 

Not, sir, if you revise it, and retouch. 
Revise. n. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. Review ; re-examination. 

The author is to be excused, who never, in re- 
gard to his eyes and other impediments, gives 
himself‘ the trouble of corrections and revises. 

Boyle. 
2. Among printers, a second: proof of a 
sheet, corrected. 


Pope. 
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His sending them sheet by ‘sheet when printed, 
and surveying rthe revises. Fell, Life of Hammond. 


Reviser.f x. s. [revisewr, Fr. from revise. | 


Examiner; superintendant. 
The author, publisher, or reviser of that volume. 
Bp. Kennet, Lett. to Hearne. 


The revisers of this version, seemingly aware of 


this impropriety, have put into the margin, Then 
began, &c. Pilkington, Rem. on Script. p. 188. 


| REVISION. 2. 5 freviston, Fr. from revise.] | 


Review. 


| To REVI'SIT.} v. a. [revisiter, Fr. reviso, 


Fear-not the.reproach of men, neither be afraid } 


revisito, Lat.] 
1. Fo-visit. again. 
Thee: I revisit safe, 
And feel thy sovran vital lamp ; but thou 
Revisit’ st not these eyes, that roll in vain, 
To find, thy piercing ray, and find no. dawn. 
Milton, P. L. 
Let the pale sire revisit Thebes, and: bear 
These pleasing orders to the tyrant’s ear. 
Pope, Stat. 
2. Formerly, to revise ; to. review. 
They [laws] may hereafter be: not only better 
executed, but also, if the case so require, be 
revisited. 


Abstr. of Acts, Canons, &c. temp. Q. Eliz. Pref. | 
REVISITA’TION.** 7n..s» [revisitation, Fr. ] | 


Act of revisiting. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
ReEvivaL.j n.s. [from revive.] Recall 
from.a state of languor,. oblivion, or ob- | 
scurity ; recall to life. 


The revival of learning: in most countries: ap- 
pears to have owed its first;rise; to translations. 


Warton. | 


To REVIVE. v. n.. [revivre, Fr. revivo, 
Lat.] 
1. To return to life. 
The Lord heard Elijah, and the soul’ of the 
child, came unto him again, and.he revived. 
1 Kings; xvii. 22. 
So he dies; 
But soon revives : death over him no power 
Shall long usurp. 
2. Yo return to vigour or fame; to rise 
from languor, oblivion, or obscurity. 
T revive 
At this last sight, assur’d that man shall live. 
Milton, P. LL. 
To: Revi ve} v: a. 


1. To bring to life again. 

Spot more delicious than those gardens feign’d 
Of reviv’d Adonis. 

Those bodies, by reason.of whose mortality we 
died, shall be revived. 

Pearson.on the Creed,, Avt.11. 
2. To raise from languor, insensibility, or 
oblivion. 

Noise of arms, or view of martial, guise, 

Might not revive desire of knightly exercise. 
Spenser. 
3. To renew; to recollect; to bring back 
to the memory. 

The memory is the power to revive again in our 
minds:those ideas, which after imprinting have been 
laid aside out of sight. Locke. 

The mind, has a power in: many cases to revive 


perceptions, which it has.once had. Locke. 
4, To quicken; to rouse. 
T should: revive the soldiers’ hearts. ;: 
Because I eyer found them as myself. Shaks. 


When first Auneas in his place beheld, 
Reviv'd his courage, and his fear expell’d. Dryden. 
Old’ Egeus only could revive his son, 
Who.various changes of the world had known. 


Dryden. 
| 5. To recomfort;. to-restore. to hope. 
ial 


Milton, P..L. | 


Milton, P.L. |! 
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. Wilt thou draw out thy anger to all generations? 


Wilt thow not revive us again, that thy people may 
rejoice in thee ? Ps, Lxxxve 6; 
.6. To bring again into notice. . 
He'll use me as he does my betters, 1 = 
| Publish my life, my will, my letters, Se 
Revive the libels born to cab ae 
Which Pope must bear as well as I. Swift. 
7. [In chymistry.] To recover from: ‘a 
mixed state. 


Revi'ver.f 2. s. [from revive.]. mi 
A. That. which invigorates or revives. 
Sherwood. 
2 One who brings again into notice, or 
redeems from neglect. 
The authors or late revivers of all these sects or 
opinions were learned. 
Milton, Of True Religion, Heresy, fe. 


Wy 


He [bishop Wilkins] was the principal reuiver | 


| 

joeiass ee philosophy of Oxford.. 
t Aubrey, Anecd. ii, 583, 
H 


| Revi'vine.* n. s. [from revive.] Act of , 


& 


God lighten our eyes, and give usa little reviv- 
ing in. our bondage. Exray, ix.8. 


recomforting or restoring to hope. 


spirit, might be often strengthened with wise con- 
solations. and TEviviNgs» 


| To REVIVYFICATE. v. a. (revivifier, 
Fr. re and vivifico, Lat.] To recall to 
life. 
REVIVIFICA’TION.+ n. 5. [from revvvifieaiag 
| The act of recalling to life. 

The resurrection or revivification (for the von 

signifies no more than so) is common to both. 
More, Myst. of Godliness, (1663,). ps. 295. 

As long as an infant isin the womb of its pa- 
rent, so long are these medicines of revivification in 
preparing. Spectator. 

To Revi'viry.* v.a. [re and. vivify.] To 
recall to life. 

That the gross matter which they saw, laid im. the 
grave and turn to’cor ruption, or burnt into ashes 
and blown aw ay by the air, should eyer be raised, 
or collected again, and revivified ; of this the most 
speculative among them had no conception. ‘ 

Stackhouse, Bypar' tohis Hist. of the Bible, p.xil. 


Revrvr'scence.} 7 n. s. [revivisco, revivis- 
| Revivr’scency. centia, Lat. Of this 
useful expression Dr. Johnson. has 
brought only a solitary instance: from 
Burnet. Reviviscence was as common 
as reviviscency.| Renewal of life; re- 
newa! of existence. an 
The same articles of religion, with some! alter- 
ations,, in the reviviscency of the Reformation, in 
the days of queen Elizabeth, were again ratifiediby 
the authority of the queen, mae of the clergy, 
Bp. Bearson, No Necess.. of Ref. the: Chi. of 
Eng. (1660,) ps 20. 
Neither will the life of the soul alone continuing 
amount to the reviviscence of the whole man. 
Pearson on the Creed, Art, 11. 
Scripture makes mention of a. restitution. and 
reviviscency of all things at the end of the world. 
Burnel. 
The stoicks asserted a conflagration and’ revivis 
cejuce. of the: world. 
Whitby on the N. Pest. voli. ps 795. 
There is a constant round of things; a death, 
and reviviscence in nature. 
Ellis, Knowledge of Div. Things, p- 347. 
Rev’nion.} x. s. [reunion, Fr. re and 
unzon.| Return to a state of juncture, 
cohesion, or concord. A 
She, that should all parts to reunion bow. : 
She that had all magnetick force alone, <5 
To draw and fasten sundred parts inione, Donne: 


i 


“They who are too scrupulous, and dejected of 


Milton, Apol. for Smectymn.. Sle | 
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..  Atthe latter day we expect not a new creation, 
, but a restitution, not a propagation but a renova- 
" tion, not a production of new souls, but a reunion 
of such as before were separated. 
si Pearson on the Creed, Art. 11. 
To REUNITE. »v. a. [re and unite; Fr. 
_ reuntr. | 
1, To join again; to make one whole a 
_ second time; to join what is divided. 
_ __ By this match the line of Charles the Great 
~ Was reunited to the crown of France, 
>” Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
* Thou shalt not suffer that soul to continue there, 
_—but shalt bring it shortly from thence, and 
_ reunite itto my body. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 5. 
2. To reconcile ; to’ make those at variance 
one. : : 
To Reunt’re. v.n. To cohere again. 
| Rewnr‘tion.* n.s. [re and unition ; from 
reunite.| Second conjunction. 
___ I believe the immortality of the soul; I believe 
~ the resurrection of the body, and its rewnition with 
“thesoul. © Knatchbull on the N. Test. Tr. p- 93, 


_ RE'VOCABLE.+ adj. [revocable, Fr. re- 
voco, revocabilis, Lat. } 
1, That may be recalled. 
‘ba Howsoever you shew bitterness, do not act any 
thing that is not revocable. Bacon, Ess. 
2. That may be repealed. 
If that were not performed, the covenant be- 
{ came broke and revocable. Milton, Colasterion. 
_REVOCABLENESS. 7. s. [from revocable.] 
» The quality of being revocable. 
@Re’vocate. v. a. [revoco, Lat.] To 
recall; to call back. 
___ His successor, by order, nullifies 
- Many his patents, and did revocate 
___ And reassume his liberalities, Daniel, Civ. War. 
| Revoca‘tion. n. s. [revocation, Fr. revo- 
_. catio, Lat.] 
1, Act of recalling. 
+ One, that saw the people bent for the revocation 


of Calvin, gave him notice of their affection. 
i ; Hooker. 


F 


2. State of being recalled. 
_____ Elaiana’s king commanded Chenandra to tell 
him that he had received advice of his revocation. 
pa Howell, Voc. For. 
3 Repeal ; reversal. 
' A law may cease to be in force, without an ex- 
- Press revocation of the lawgiver. White, 
If a grievance be inflicted on a person, he may 
_ appeal, it is not necessary to pray a revocation of 
such a grievance, Ayliffe. 
-Re’vocatory.* adj. [from revocate.] Re- 
_ Yoking ; recalling. 
__ He granted writs to both parties, with revocatory 
_ letters one upon another, sometimes to the number 
__ Of six or seven, World of Wonders, (1608,) p. 137. 


To REVOKE. v. a. Lrevoquer, French ; 
_ revoco, Lat.] 


1. To repeal ; to reverse. 

__ What reason is there, but that those grants and 
_ privileges should be revoked, or reduced to the 
~ first Intention ? Spenser. 
When we abrogate a law as being ill made, the 
whole cause for which it was made still remaining, 
-. do we not herein revoke our very own deed, and 
‘ upbraid ourselves with folly, yea all that were 
“makers of it with oversight and error? —_Hooker. 

 _ Without my Aurengzebe I cannot live ; 
« Revoke his doom, or else my sentence give, 
Baru Dryden. 


2. To check ; to repress. 
j ” ‘She strove their sudden rages to revoke, 
~ hat at the last uppressing fury mad, 

. They gan abstain. 
3. To draw back, 


Spenser, 


, 
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Shame were to revoke, 
The forward footing for an hidden shade. Spenser. 
Seas are troubled, when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themselves again, Davies. 


To Revo’xr.* v2, To renounce at 
cards. 

Revo'Ke.* ns. Act of renouncing at 
cards: used in no other sense. : 


Revo’Kemenr. x. 5. [from revoke.| Re- 
vocation ; repeal; recall. Little in use. 
Let it be nois’d, 
That through our intercession, this revokement 
And pardon comes, Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 


To REVOLT. »v. n. (revolter, Fr. re- 
voltare, Italian. ] 
1. To fall off from one to another. It de- 
notes something of pravity or rebellion. 
All will revolt from me, and turn to him. 
Shakspeare. 
Our discontented counties do revolt, 
Our people quarrel with obedience. S/iaks. K. John. 
This people hath a revolting and a rebellious 
heart, Jer. v. 53. 
2. To change. Not in use. 
You are already love’s firm votary, 
And cannot soon revolt and change your mind. 
Shakspeare. 
Lo Revoltt.* v. a. [revoltare, Ital. re- 
volvo, Lat.] To turn; “to revolt; to 
put to flight; to overturn; to over- 
whelm.” | So Florio, in 1598, translates 
the Italian word. Of late years, this 
active verb has been much in use; and 
it is also old. 
AS a thonderbolt 
Perceth the yielding ayre, and doth displace 
The soring clouds into sad showres ymolt ; 
So to her yold the flames, and did their force 
revolt, Spenser, F’. Q. iii. xi, 25. 
So bold an assertion hath revolted the more ex- 
perienced criticks, Warburton, Serm. xxi. n. 
This abominable medley is made rather to revolt 
young and ingenuous minds. 
Burke, Lett. on a Regicide Peace, 
The Calasseros, obstinate as their mules, ac- 
cord to you in nothing, but in adinitting indiseri- 
minately a load of baggage that would almost re- 
volt a waggon ; and this is indispensable, as you 
must carry beds, provisions, cooking vessels. 
Cumberland, Memoirs of himself. 


Revo'Lr. n.s. [revolte, Fr. from the verb.] 


1. Desertion; change of sides. 
He was greatly strengthened, and the enemy 
as much enfeebled by daily revolts. 
Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 
If all our levies are made in Scotland or Ire- 
land, may not these two parts of the monarchy be 
too powerful for the rest in case of a revolt ? 
Addison, State of the War. 
2. A revolter; one who changes sides. 
Not in use. 
You ingrate revolts, 
You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England. Shaks. K. John. 


3. Gross departure from duty. 


Your daughter hath made a gross revolt ; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling stranger, Shaks. 
REvo'LTED.} part. [from revolt.} Hav- 
ing swerved from duty. 
This people hath a revolting and rebellious 
heart ; they are revolted and gone. Jer. ¥. 53, 
Thou single hast maintain’d 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth, Milton, P. L. 
Revyo'iter. #.s. [from revolt.] One who 
_ changes sides ; a deserter; a renegade, 
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Fair honour that thou dost thy God, in trusting 

He will accept thee to defend his cause, 
A murderer, a revolier, and arobber. Millon, 8. 4. 
He was not a revolter from the truth, which he 
had once embraced. Atterbury, Serm. 
Those who are negligent or yevolters shall 
perish. Swift. 
Re’votusiE.* adj. [revoluble, Fr.] That 
may revolve. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


Lo REVO'LVE.+ ». x. [revolver, old Fr. 
revolvo, Lat.] 
1. To roll in a circle; to perform a revo« 
lution, 
They do not revolve about any common centre. 
Cheyne. 
If the earth revolve thus, each house near the 
equator must move a thousand miles an hour, 
Watts, Impr. of the Mind. 
Each revolving year, 
The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear. 
2. To fall back ; to return. 
To terms of this height he revolved ; and ofthe 
same complexion are his letters to your majesty. 
Wotton, Rem. p. 29) 
On the desertion of an appeal, the jurisdiction 
does, ipso jure, revolve to the judge a quo. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 
To Revo'Lve. v. a. [revolvo, Lat.] 
1. To roll any thing round. 
Then in the East her turn she shines, 
Revolv’d on heaven’s great axis. Milton, P. 1 
2. To consider ; to meditate on, 
You may revolve what tales I told you 
OF courts, of princes, of the tricks of war, Shake. 
Revor’vency.* z.s. [from revolve.| Con- 
stant revolution. 
Its own revolvency upholds the world. 
Cowper, Tush: 
Revotu't10n.f 2.8. [revolution, Fr. revo- 
tutus, Lat. Dr. Johnson’s earliest ex- 
ample of this word is from the Paradise 
Lost of Milton. The word indeed is 
placed in Bagwell’s Mystery of Astro- 
nomy, in 1655, among others requiring 
explanation, as not being in familiar 
use. | 
1. Course of any thing which returns to 
the point at which it began to’ move. 
; On their orbs impose 
Such restless revolution, day by day 
Repeated. Milton, P. L- 
They will be taught the diurnal revolution of 
the heavens, Waits. 
2. Space measured by some revolution. 
At certain revolutions are they brought, 
And feel by turns the bitter change. Milton, P. L. 
Meteors have no more time allowed them for 
their mounting, than the short revolution of a day. 
Dryden. 
The Persian wept over his army, that within 
the. revolution of a single age, not a man would be 
left alive. Wake. 
3. Change in the state of a government 
or country. It is used among us xa/’ 
eLoyyy, for the change produced by the 
admission of king William and queen 
Mary. 
The late revolution, justified by its necessity and 
the good it had produced, will be a lasting answer. 
Davenant. 


Pope 


4, Rotation; circular motion. 
5. Motion backward. 
Fear 
Comes thundering back with dreadful revolution 
On my defenceless head. Milton, P. LL. 
Revoru’tionary.* adj. Originating in 
a revolution ; a word which the French 
_democratical revolution formed, and 
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usually coupled with the most execrable 
actions. 

The form of that monster in politics, of which, 
as the very notion involves a contradiction of ideas, 
the name cannot be expressed without a contra- 
diction in terms, ‘a revolwlionary government |!” 

Ld. Mornington, Sp. in the H. of Com. (17 94.) 

Every thing we hear from them [the French] 
is new, and, to use a phrase of their own, revolu- 
tionary ; every thing supposes a total revolution 
in all the principles of reason, prudence, and moral 
feeling. Burke, on a Regicide Peace. 

Revotv Tionist.* n.s. A favourer of 
revolutions: of the same origin and 
character as revolutionary. 

If all revolutionists were not proof against all 
caution, I should recommend it to their consider- 
ation, that no persons were ever known in history, 
either sacred or profane, to vex the sepulchre. 

Burke. 

To Revo'mir. v. a. [revomir, Fr. re and 
vomit.| To vomit; to vomit again. 

They might cast it up, and take more vomiting 
and revomiting what they drink. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

REVULSION.} x. s. revulsion, Fr. re- 
vulsus, Lat. ] 

1. The act of revelling or drawing humours 
from a remote part of the body. 

Derivation differs from revulsion only 
in the measure of the distance, and the 
force of the medicines used: if we draw 
it to some very remote or contrary 
part, we call it revulsion; if only to 
some neighbouring place, and by gentle 
means, we call it derivation. 

Wiseman of Tumours. 

There is a way of revulsion to let blood in an 
adverse part. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

I had heard of some strange cures of frenzies, 
by casual applications of fire to the lower parts, 
which seems reasonable enough, by the violent 
revulsion it may make of humours from the head. 

Temple, Miscell. 

2. The act of withholding or drawing back. 

There is no excuse to forget what every thing 
thing prompts unto us.—To run on in despite of 
the revulsions and pullbacks of such remoras, 
aggravates our transgressions. 

Brown, Chr. Mor. iii. 10. 

Revu LsIve.* n.s. [from revulsion.] 

1. Revulsion, in its medical sense. 

His flux of blood breaking forth again with 
greater violence than it had done before, was not 
to be stopped by outward applications, nor the 
revulsives of any kind, not of its own, the opening 
of a vein, first in the arm, and after in the foot. 

Fell, Life of Hammond, § 3. 

2. That which has the power of subduct- 
ing or withdrawing. 

The most powerful revulsive of his danger. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety, p. 263. 

In his sicknesses, he never intermitted study, 
but rather reinforced it then as the most appro- 
priate revulsive and diversion of pain. 

Fell, Life of Hammond, § 2. 

Revu sive. adj. Having the power of 
revulsion. 

Rew.* n.s. [pespa, Sax. rethe, German, 
rank, order, series. Mr. Mason, who 
did not look to etymology, has, in his 
Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s dictionary, 
introduced rew merely as “ an old poet- 
ical word for row.” The fact is, that 
vew is the genuine word for row; and 
is not only in our oldest authors, but in 
our lexicography: as “ a rew of trees.” 
Barret; “a rew, or rank,” Sherwood, 
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Rew is also the Cornish word. Wicliffe, 


Gower, and Chaucer use it.] A row. 
The goddesse with her crew, — 
Sitting beside a fountaine in a rew. Spenser, F’.Q. 


To REWA’RD.} v.a. [re and award, 
to give inreturn. Skinner. Dr. John- 
son.— Rather from the ancient French 
“ rewerdon, i.e. reguerdon $ rewerdone- 
ment, recompense,” Roquefort.] 


1. To give in return. 

Thou hast rewarded me good, whereas I have 
rewarded thee evil. 1 Sam. xxiv. 17. 

They rewarded me evil for good. Ps. xxxv. 12. 

2. To repay; to recompense for some- 
thing good. 

God rewards those that have made use of the 
single talent, that lowest proportion of grace, 
which he is pleased to give; and the method of 
his rewarding is by giving them more grace. 

Hammond. 

To judge the unfaithful dead, but to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into bliss. 

Milton, P. L. 

There is no more reason to reward a man for 
believing that four is more than three, than for 
being hungry or sleepy; because these things do 
not proceed from choice, but from natural neces- 
sity. A man must doso, nor can he do otherwise. 

Wilkins. 

The Supreme Being rewards the just, and 

punishes the unjust. Broome on the Odyssey. 
Rewa‘rp.} 2. s. [from the verb.] 
1. Recompense given for good performed. 

Rewards and punishments do always presuppose 
something willingly done well or ill; without 
which respect, though we may sometimes receive 
good, yet then it is only a benefit, and not a re- 
ward. Hooker, 

To myself I owe this due regard, 

Not to make love my gift, but my reward. 
Dryden. 

Men have consented to the immortality of the 
soul and the recompenses of another world, pro- 
mising to themselves some rewards of virtue after 
this life. Tillotson, 

2. It is sometimes used with a mixture of 
irony, for punishment or recompense of 
evil. 

What reward shall be given or done unto thee, 
thou false tongue? even mighty and sharp arrows, 
with hot burning coals. P35, CxX. 3. 

Rewa’RDABLE. adj. [from reward.) Wor- 
thy of reward. 

Men’s actions are judged, whether in their own 
nature rewardable or punishable. Hooker. 

The action that is but indifferent, and without 
reward, if done only upon our own choice, is an 
act of religion, and rewardable by God, if done in 
obedience to our superiors. 

Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 
REWA’RDABLENESS.* 7. s. [from reward- 
able.| Worthiness of reward. 

What can be the praise or rewardableness of 
doing that which a man cannot chuse but do? 

Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. ii. 
Rewa’rper. n.s. [from reward.] One 
that rewards ; one that recompenses. 

A liberal rewarder of his friends. 

Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 

As the Supreme Being is the only proper judge 
of our perfections, so is he the only fit rewarder 
of them, Addison. 

Ill judges, as well as rewarders, have popular 
assemblies been, of those who best deserved from 
them, Swift. 

To Rewo'rp. v. a. [re and word.} To 
repeat in the same words. 


Bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will reword ; which madness 
Would gambol from. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
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RHABA’RBARATE. adj. [from rhabarbara, 
Lat.] Impregnated or tinctured with 
rhubarb. 

The salt humours must be evacuated by the 
sennate, rhubarbarate, and sweet manna purgers, 
with acids added, or the purging waters. 

Floyer on the Humours. 

Rua’spoMancy. n.s. [2268 and pasTeia,] 
Divination by a wand. 

Of peculiar rhabdomancy is that which is used 
in mineral discoveries with a forked hazel, com- 
monly called Moses’s rod, which, freely held forth, 
will stir and play if any mine be under it. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

RuapsovicaL.* adj. [from rhapsody.] 
Unconnected. 

See Dr. Heylin’s confutation of Fuller’s rhap- 
sodical stories of the church of England. 

Dean Martin’s Lett. (1662,) p. 17. 

Rua’psovist.f x. s. [from rhapsody] 

1. One who recites or sings rhapsodies, or 
compositions, for a livelihood ; one who 
makes and repeats extempore verses. 
See the first sense of Ruapsopy. 

Select ballads in the old Scottish dialect are also 
interspersed among those of our ancient English 
minstrels ; and the artless productions of these old 
rhapsodists are occasionally confronted with spe- 
cimens of the composition of contemporary poets _ 
of a higher class. | 

Bp. Percy, Rel. of Anc. Poet. Pref. 

Ossian and Homer, though both of the profes- 

sion of rhapsodists, are thought to be very unlike, 
Tyers, Hist. Rhaps. on Pope, p. 38» 

A few seasons ago, there was an Italian rhapso- 
dist in London ; who, as I am told, made excellent 
extempore verses on every subject that was pro- 
posed to him. Tyers, ut supr. p. 55. 

2. One who writes without regular depen- 
dence of one part upon another. i 

Ask our rhapsodist, if you haye nothing but the 
excellence and loveliness of virtue to preach, and 
no future rewards or punishments, how many 
vicious wretches will you ever reclaim ? 


Watts, Impr. of the Mind. 
RHA’PSODY.F ans [ paabadtar, Gr. pdnle, 
to sew, or join together; and 6%, a 
song. | 
1. A collection of songs, or verses; dis- 
persed pieces joined together. Of this 
primary meaning Dr. Johnson has taken 
no notice; and yet our old lexicography 
has rightly distinguished it, “ a joining 
of divers verses together.” Bullokar’s 
Expos. 1656, in V. Rapsopy. 
Homer wrote a sequel of songs and rhapsodies, 
to be sung by himself for small earnings, and 
good cheer, at festivals and other days of merri- 
ment; the Ilias he made for the men, and the 
Odysseis for the other sex. These loose songs 
were not collected together in the Epic form till 
Pisistratus’s time, above 500 years after. 
Bentley, Phil. Lips. §7- — 
2. Any number of parts joined together, — 
without necessary dependence or natural 
connection. 
Such a deed, as sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words, Shaks. Hamlet. 
This confusion and rhapsody of difficulties was 
not to be supposed in each single sinner. 
Hammond. 
He, that makes no reflections on what he reads,. 
only loads his mind with a rhapsody of tales fit for | 
the entertainment of others. Locke. 
The words slide over the ears, and vanish like 
a rhapsody of evening tales. Watts on the Mind. 


RHEIN-BERRY. n. 8. [spina cervind, Latin.) 
Buckthorn, a plant. 


a 
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_ Rue’ntsu.* n. s. [from the river Rhine.) 
A kind of German wine. 
A pestilence on him for a mad rogue! he poured 
a flagon of Rhenish on my head once. 
aed f Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
RHE'TOR.* n.s. [Latin ; pirep, Gr.] A 
- rhetorician, 

Your hearing, what is it but as of a rhetor at 
a desk, to commend or dislike ? 

Hammond, Works, iv. 514. 
Senators and pretors, 
With great dictators, us’d to apply to rhetors. 

% Butler, Rem. 
_ RueEto’RICAL. adj. [rhetoricus, Lat. from 

rhetorick.] Pertaining to rhetorick; 
oratorial ; figurative. 

The apprehension is so deeply riveted into my 
mind, that rhetorical flourishes cannot at all loosen 
it. More. 

Because Brutus and Cassius met a blackmore, 
and Pompey had on a dark garment at Pharsalia, 
these were presages of their overthrow, which not- 

__withstanding are scarce rhetorical sequels; con- 

_ cluding metaphors from realities, and from con- 

ceptions metaphorical inferring realities again. 
Brown. 

The subject may be moral, logical, or rhetorical, 
which does not come under our senses. 

; Watts on the Mind. 
_ Ruero'Ricarry.} adv. [from rhetorical.] 
Like an orator ; figuratively ; with intent 

_ to move the passions, 

My lorde hath rhetorically begunne his pro- 

' posicion to winne his auditory. 

a Bale, Yet a Course, (1548,) fol. 44. b. 

You shall see how rhetorically he expostulates. 

—- Hammond, Works, iv. 485. 
____He who obtains what he has been rhetorically, 
 / ot importunately, begging for, goes away really 
__ a conqueror. South, Serm. ii. 137, 

To RuETO'RICATE.f v. 2. [rhetoricor, low 
Lat. from rhetorick.] To play the orator ; 
__ to attack the passions. 

* Twill be much more seasonable to reform, than 
apologize or rhetoricate ; — not to suffer themselves 
to perish in the midst of such solicitations to be 
saved, Dec. of Chr. Piety, p. 49. 

When some Corinthians were puffed up by 
reason of a faculty which they had of rhetoricating 
religiously, St. Paul, like an apostle, tells them, 
_ that he would come amongst them, and know, 

hot the speech of them that were puffed up, but 

the power. Cudworth, Serm. p. 93. 

Ruetorica’tion.* x. s. [from rhetoricate.] 
' Rhetorical amplification. 

-__ When I consider your wealth, I doe admire 

your wisdome ; and when J consider your wis- 

_ dome, I doe admire your wealth.” It was atwo- 

handed rhetorication, but the citizens tooke it in 
_ the best sense. Aubrey, Anecd. vol. ii. p. 351. 

_ Take but away their rhetorications and equi- 
vocal expressions, their misrepresentations and 
_ misreports, their ostentation and their scurrilities 3 
_ and their cause will be left in a manner destitute. 
. : Waterland, Charge, (1732,) p. 9. 
‘Ruerorr‘ctan. n. s. [rhetoricien, French ; 
_ rhetor, Lat.) 
1. One who teaches the science of rhe- 
torick, 
' The ancient sophists and rhetoricians, which ever 
had young auditors, lived till they were an hundred 
~ years old. Bacon. 
_ °Tis the business of rhetoricians to treat the 
_ characters of the passions. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
__ A man may be a very good rihetorician, and 
yet at the same time a mean orator. 
8 ' Baker on Learning. 
2. An orator ; less proper. 
TNE Fe play’d at Lions a declaiming prize, 
At which the vanquish’d rhetorician dies, Dryden. 
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RuHE‘TORICK. n. s. [pyloaixh 3 rhetorique, 
1. The act of speaking not merely 


To Ruz'torize.* vv. a. 


RHEUM. ». 


RHE 


Ruetorrcian, adj. Suiting a master of 


rhetorick, 
Boidly presum’d with rhetorician pride, 
To hold of any question either side, Blackmore. 


propriety, but with art and elegance. 
We could not allow him an orator who had the 
best thoughts, and who knew all the rules of 
rhetorique, if he had not acquired the art of using 
them, Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
Of the passions, and how they are moved, 
Aristotle, in his second book of rhetorick, hath 
admirably discoursed in a little compass. 
Locke, Thoughts on Reading. 
Grammar teacheth us to speak properly, rhetorick 
instructs to speak elegantly. Baker on Learning. 


2. The power of persuasion ; oratory. 


The heart’s still rhetorick, disclos’d with eyes, 
Shakspeare. 
His sober lips then did he softly part, 
Whence of pure rhetorick whole streams outflow. 
Fairfag. 
Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetorick, 
That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence, 
Milton, Comus. 


To Rux’rorizz.* v. n. [from rhetor.] To 


play the orator. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
To represent by 


a figure of oratory. 
A certain rhetorized woman, whom he calls mother, 
Milton, Apol. for Smectymnuus. 
s. [petwa; rheume, Fr.] A 
thin watery matter oozin g through the 
glands, chiefly about the mouth. Quincy. 
Trust not these cunning waters of his eyes; 
For yillany is not without such a rheum : 
And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse. Shakspeare. 
You did void your rhewm upon my beard, 
Shakspeare, 
Each changing season does its poison bring, 
Rheums chill the winter, agues blast the spring. 
Prior, 


RueuMAricK.f adj. [feuarx©-; from 


rheum. | 


1. Proceeding from rheum or a peccant 


watery humour, 
The moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 
That rhewmatick diseases do abound. Shaksp. 
The blood taken away looked yery sizy or 
rheumatich. Floyer. 


2. Denoting the pain which attacks the 


joints, and the muscles and membranes 
between the joints. 


RHEUMATISM. 7. 5. [feymatiouds 3 rheuma- 


tasme, Fr. rheumatismus, Lat.] A painful 
distemper supposed to proceed from 
acrid humours. 

Rheumatism is a distemper affecting 
chiefly the membrana communis muscu- 
lorum, which it makes rigid and unfit 
for motion; and it seems to be occa- 
sioned almost by the same causes, as 
the mucilaginous glands in the joints 
are rendered stiff and gritty in the gout. 

Quincy. 

The throttling quinsey, ’tis my star appoints, 


And rhewmatisms I send to rack the joints, 
Dryden. 


Ruxu'my. adj. [from rheum.] Full of sharp 


moisture. 
Is Brutus sick ? 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 
And tempt the rhewmy and unpurged air, 
To add unto his sickness? Shakspeare, Jul. Ces, 


Ruo’MBick. adj. 


Ruo'msorp.f 
RHOMBO‘IDES. 


ROH Y 


The South he loos’d, who night and horror brings, 
And fogs are shaken from his flaggy wings : 
From his divided beard two streams he pours ; 
His head and rheumy eyes distil in show’rs. 

Dryden. 


Fr.] Ruime.¥ See Ruymn. 
WHEW Bioro.% i.'54 'Avcant wordlfor money. 


Fools lose places for ready rhino. 
Wagstaffe, Miscell. Works,(1726,) p. 322. 


RHINO‘CEROS. 7. 5. [py and udpas; rhino- 


cerot, Fr.] A vast beast in the East 
Indies armed with a horn on his nose. 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The arm’d rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tyger ; 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
If you draw your beast in an emblem, shew a 
landscape of the country natural to the beast ; as 
to the rhinoceros an Bast Indian landscape, the 
crocodile, an Egyptian, Peacham. 


RuopopE’NpRON.* 7. 5. [ fede, Gr. a rose, 


and dé3por, tree.] Dwarf rose bay. 
Miller. 


The rhododendron [will make] posts and rafters. 


Ruopomonrta’pE.* See Ropomonrtanpr. 


Some write it, 
tade. 


improperly, rhodomon- 


RHOMB. 2. s. [rhombe, Fr. rhombus, Lat. 


poxBS-.] In geometry, a parallelogram 
or quadrangular figure, having its four 
sides equal, and consisting of parallel 
lines, with two opposite angles acute, 
and two obtuse: it is formed by two 
equal and right cones joined together at 
their base. Lrevoux and Harris. 

Save the sun his labour, and that swift 
Nocturnal and diurnal rhomé suppos’d 
Invisible else above all stars, the wheel 
Of day and night. Milton, P.L. 

See how in warlike muster they appear, 

In rhombs and wedges, and half-moons and wings. 

Milton. 
[from rhomb.] Shaped 
like a rhomb. 

Many other sorts of stones are regularly fi gured ; 
the asteria in form of a star, and they are of a 
rhombick figure, Grew. 

n. 5. [ foxBoedhc ; rhomboide, 

Fr.] A figure approach- 
ing to a rhomb. 

See them under sail, in all their lawn and 
sarcenet, with a geometrical rhomboides upon their 
heads. Milton, Of Ref. in Eng. B. 2. 

Let AC BD be a rhomboides. 

More, Song of the Soul, p. 378. 

Many other sorts of stones are regularly figured ; 
and they are of a rhomboick figure ; talk, of such 
as are rhomboids. Grew. 

RuomBo'lpaL. adj. [from rhomboid.] Ap- 
proaching in shape to a rhomb. 

Another rhomboidal selenites of a compressed 
form, had many others infixed round the middle 
of it, Woodward. 

RuvBars.f 2.8. [rhubar, Persian. Sir T. 

Herbert’s Tray. p. 316. rhabarbarum, 

Latin; which Morin derives from the 

Gr. /, in its medical sense of root, and 

Bdybaooc, strange, foreign.] A medicinal 

root slightly purgative, referred by bo- 

tanists to the dock. 

What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug 


Would scour these English hence ? 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


Having fixed the fontanel, I purged him with 

an infusion of rhubarb in small ale. 
Wiseman, Surgery. 
RHYME.f x. s. [Rimen is a verb in the 


ZZ 


RHY 


Franco-Theotisc, signifying congruere, 
obvenire, contingere, that is, to agree to- 
gether, to meet. This very neatly de- 
scribes rhime, in which sounds are made 
to agree together and to meet. I there- 
fore think, that the word rhime has come 
to us from the ancient languages of 
Europe, rather than from the Latin 
rhythmus ; and that the Frankish rimen 
shews to us the rationale of its use. 
Inq. respecting the early use of Rhime 
by Sharon Turner, Esq. ¥.A.S. Archeol. 
vol. 14.p.175. The learned author of 
the preceding remark then notices the 
Saxon pim, xwmber, or completion of 
numbers: whence ‘“ forsan nostra rime, 
rhythmus, metrum, i.e. certus numerus 
pedum in carmine.” Lye, edit. Manning. 
Mr. Turner has also noticed the Sax. 
opyme, or dpeam, signifying harmony. 
Serenius produces the Su. Goth. .7zm, 
ryma, scriptum metricum, a hreim, re- 
sonantia canora; hreimer, (verb. imp.) 
resonat.” We have thus the clue tothe 
formation of our word, and to its appli- 
cation in several senses. And the man- 
ner of writing it rime, rhyme, or rhime, 
must depend upon the use of it by our 
best writers rather perhaps than upon the 
derivation. Yet some contend earnestly 
for a distinction of rzme and rhyme, be- 
cause Milton, in the Preface to his Para- 
dise Lost, wrote rime, they assert, to 
signify the jinglong sound of like end- 
ings; and rhime, at the beginning of the 
poem, to signify verse in general. Some 
also have blamed the editor of this dic- 
tionary for having printed, in his editions 
of Milton’s Poetical Works, the latter of 
these words with the h ; pretending that 
the best editions are not followed by him, 
whereas the poet’s own edition has been 
his guide, (and no fastidious refiner’s,) 
which reads, “ Thiogs unattempted yet 
in prose or rhime;” and corresponds 
with his use of rhyme in Lycidas. ] 


1. An harmonical succession of sounds. 


The youths with songs and vhimes + 


Some dance, some hale the rope. Denham. 


2. The consonance of verses; the corre- 
spondence of the last sound of one verse 
to the last sound or syllable of another. 

The measure is English heroick verse without 
rime, as that of Homer in Greek, and of Virgil 
in Latin; rime being no necessary adjunct or true 
ornament, of poem or good verse, in longer works 
especially, but the invention of a barbarous age to 
set off wretched matter and lame metre. 

Milton, P.L. Pref, 

For rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

With which like ships they steer their courses. 
Hudibras. 

Such was the news, indeed, but songs and 

rhymes 
Prevail as much in these hard iron times; 
As would a plump of trembling fowl, that rise 
Against an eagle sousing from the skies. Dryden. 

If Cupid throws a single dart, 

We make him wound the lover’s heart ; 
But if he takes his bow and quiver, 
’Tis sure he must transfix the liver ; 
For rhime with reason may dispense, 
And sound has right to govern sense. 


3. Poetry; a poem. 


Prior. 


RuyME or reason. 


RH Y 


Thou ken’st not, Percie, how the rime should 
rage: 
Oif oF temples were distain’d with wine, 
And ’girt in girlonds of wilde yvie twine, 
How could J reare the muse on lofty stage! 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. Oct. 
All his manly power it did disperse, 
As he were warmed with inchanted rhimes, 
That oftentimes he quak’d. Spenser, FQ. 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 
Milton, Lycidas. 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhime. 
Milton, P. L. 


4. A word of sound to answer to another 


word. 

What wise means to gain it hast thou chose? 
Know fame and fortune both are made of prose. 
Is thy ambition sweating for a rhyme, 

Thou unambitious fool, at this late time? Young. 


Number or sense. 
I was promis’d on a time, 
To have reason for my rhinie, 
But from that time unto this season, 
I receiv’d nor rhime nor reason. 
Verses ascribed (unjustly) to Spenser. 
The guiltiness of my mind drove the grossness 
of the foppery into a received belief, in despight 
of the teeth of all rhime and reason, that they 
were fairies. Shakspeare. 
To Ruyme.t v.n. [rimen, Fr. Theotisc. 
See Ruyme. Dan. rimer; Germ. rei- 
men. | 
1. To agree in sound. 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 
But fagotted his notions as they fell, 
And, if they rhym’d and rattled, all was well. 
Dryden. 


2. To make verses. 


These fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme 
themselves into ladies’ favours, they do always 
reason themselves out again. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

There march’d the bard and blockhead, side by 

side, 
Who rhym’d for hire, and patroniz’d for pride. 
Pope. 
To Ruymr.* va. To put into rhyme. 

There was not a dosen sentences in his whole 
sermon but thei ended all in rime for the most 
part: Some, not well disposed, wished the 
preacher a lute, that with his rimed sermon he 
might use some pleasaunte melodie, and so the 
people might take pleasure divers waies, and 
daunce if thei liste! 

Wilson, Arte of Rhetorique, (1553.) 

The first [translation of the Psalms] too ele- 
gant for the vulgar use ; the other as flat and poor, 
as lamely worded, and unhandsomely rhimed, as 
the old. 

Bp. King to Abp. Usher, (1651,) Lett. ed. Parr, p. 567. 


Ruy’mevess.* adj. [rhyme and less.] Not , 


having consonance of verses. 
Too popular is tragick poesie, 
Straining his tiptoes for a farthing fee; 
And doth beside on rhymeless numbers tread. 
Ruy MER.F 


Bp. Hall, Sat. i, 4. 
RY MESTER. i 


n. s. [from rhyme.] One 
who makes rhymes; a 
versifier ; a poet in contempt. 
Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like strumpets; and scald rhy- 
mers 
Ballad us out o’ tune. Sliakspeare, Ant. and Cleop). 
Such wond’rous rabblements of rhymesters new. 
Bp. Hall, Sat, 3. 2. 
When a rimer reads his poem to him, he [the 
hypocrite] begs a copy, and persuades the press ! 
Bp. Hall, Charact. p. 65. 
It was made penal to the English, to permit the 
Irish to graze upon their lands, to entertain any 
of their minstrels, rhimers, or news-tellers. 
Davies on Ireland. 
13 
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| Rhymer, come on, and do the worst you can ; — 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 

Milton’s rhime is constrained at an age, when 
the passion of love makes every man a rhimer, 
though not a poet. Dryden. 

I speak of those who are only rhimsters. 

Dennis. 
Ruyrum.* n.s. [rhythmus, Lat. pu640s, Gr. ] 
1. Metre; verse; numbers. 

The old Italian tunes and rithmes, both in con- 
ceit and cadency, have much affinity with the 
Welsh. Howell, Instr. for Trav. (1642,) p. 123. 

You may find Scaliger refuted for denying poe~ 
tick rhithme or meeter, (and so not poesie in a 
strict sense,) to be in Scripture: for St. Hierome 
is of another mind; and the impossibility of a 
rhithme in that language [Hebrew,] like our 
duoworedcbrov, like cadency of words, which we 
strictly call rhyme, is by Alsted’s instances refuted 
in Psal. 118. 25. 

Whitlock, Mann. of the English, (1654,) p. 47. 
Now sportive youth 
Carol incondite rhythms with suiting notes, 
And quayer unharmonious. Philips, Cider, B. 2. 
2. Proportion applied to any motion what- 
ever. Harris. 
Ray/TumicaL.t adj. [fvdpmds; rhyth- 
mique, Fr. from rhythm. | Harmonical ; 
having one sound proportioned to an- 
other. ) 

Several sorts of musick ; harmonical, rithmicat, 
and organical. Fotherby, dtheom. (1622,) p. 343. 

The term figurate which we now employ to — 
distinguish florid from more simple melody, was 
used to denote that which was simply rhythmical 
or accentual. Mason on Ch. Musick, p. 28. 

Rrau.* n.s. A piece of money. See 
REAL. 


RI’ ANT.* adj. (French ; from rire, to 
laugh.] Laughing; exciting laughter. 
Scott. 
In such cases the sublimity must be drawn 
from the other sources; with a strict caution how- 
ever against any thing light and riant. 
Burke on the Subl. and Beautiful, P. ii. § 16. 
RIB.t x. s. [pibbe, Saxon.] 
| 1. A bone in the body. 
Of these there are twenty-four in 
number, viz. twelve on each side the 
twelve vertebrae of the back; they are 
segments of a circle; they grow flat 
and broad, as they approach the ster- 
num; but the nearer they are to the 
| vertebra, the rounder and thicker they 
| are; at which end they have a tound 
| head, which being covered with a car- 
| tilage, is received into the sinus in the 
bodies of the vertebrae: the ribs thus 
articulated, make an acute angle with 
the lower vertebra: the ribs have each 
a small canal or sinus, which runs along 
| their under sides, in which lies a nerve, 
vein, and artery: their extremities, 
which are fastened to the sternum, are 
cartilaginous, and the cartilages make 
| an obtuse angle with the bony part of 
the ribs; this angle respects the head: 
the cartilages are harder in women than 
in men, that they may better bear the 
_ weight of their breasts: the ribs are of 
| two sorts; the seven upper are called 
| true ribs, because their cartilaginous 
ends are received into the sinus of the 
sternum: the five lower ave called false 
ribs, because they are softer and shorter, 
of which only the first is joined to the 


| 


\ 


| 
i 
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extremity of the sternum, the cartilagi- ' 


nous extremities of the rest being tied 
to one another, and thereby leaving a 
greater space for the dilatation of the 
stomach and intrails: the last of these 
short ribs is shorter than all the rest: 
it is not tied to them, but sometimes to 
the musculus obliquus descendens. 
Why do I yield to that suggestion ? 
Whose horrid image doth upfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature! Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
He open’d my left side, and took 
_ From thence a rid, with cordial spirits warm 
And life-blood streaming fresh. Milton, P. L. 
Sure he, who first the passage try’d, 
In harden’d oak his heart did hide, 
And riés of iron arm’d his side. Dryden, Hor. 
. Any piece of timber or other matter 
which strengthens the side. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 
But I should think of shallows and of flats ; 
And see my wealthy Andrew dock’d in sand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kiss her burial. Skakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
The ships with shatter’d ribs scarce creeping 
from the seas. Drayton. 
$. Any prominence running in lines; as, 
the stalks of a leaf. 
4, Any thing slight, thin, or narrow; a 
strip. 
Fetching up his single melancholy cow from a 
small rij of land, that is scarce to be found with- 
' out a guide. 
4 Echard on the Cont. of the Clergy, p. 104. 
To Ris.* v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To furnish with ribs. 
Was I by rocks engender’d, ribb’d with steel, 
Such tortures to resist, or not to feel ? Sandys. 
2. To enclose as the body by ribs. 
It were too gross 
To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
Remember 
The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 
As Neptune’s park, ribded and paled in, 
_ With rocks unscalable and roaring waters, 
Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
RYBALD.+ x. s. [ribauld, Fr. ribaldo, 
Italian ; r2baldr, Su.-Goth. nebulo, which 
Ihre derives from hrid, pugna, and 
balidr, audax; meaning licentious, un- 
_governable soldiers. Roquefort thus 
illustrates the Fr. ribaudd, anciently 
ribau, or ribaud + “ Nom donné 3 tout 
homme fort, robuste, et de peine, 
comme crocheteur, porteur, &c. C’étoit 
_ aussi le nom qui portoit celui qui, chez 
le roi, avoit soin de faire le soir la visite 
du palais, pour voir si tout étoit dans 
Yordre. On appeloit aussi ridauds, sous 
Philippe-le-bel et Philippe- Auguste, des 
soldats d’élite, choisis pour leur garde 
_particuliére, et voz des ribauds celui qui 
commandoit cette garde. Enfin ribaud 
signifioit encore bandit, voleur, scélerat, 
méchant, libertin, excommunié; homme 
~ qui procure des femmes de mauvais vie, 
qui les soutient.”] A loose, rough, 
mean, brutal wretch. 
'_ That lewd ridald with vile lust advaunst, 
_ Laid first his filthy hands on virgin clean, 
_ To spoil her dainty corps, so fair and sheen, 
Spenser, F. Q. 
 Ne’er one sprig of laurel grac’d these ribalds, 
_ From slashing Bentley down to piddling Tibbalds. 
; Pope. 
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Ri'satp.* adj. Base; mean. 


The busy day, 
Wak’d by the lark, has rous’d the ribald crows, 
Shakspeare, T'r. and Cress. 
Which ribald art their church to Luther owes. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther. 
Ri’parpisu.* adj. [from ribald.] Dis- 
posed to ribaldry. 
They have a ribaldish tongue, 
Bp. Hall, Estate of a Christian. 
Rrsatpry.f x. s. [from ribald ; ribaudie, 
old Fr. ribalderia, old Ital. Our elder 
word was ribaudry. “ Ditties of wanton 
love or ribaudrye.” Sir T. Elyot, Gov. 
fol. 63. “ Rymes of ribaudrie.” Spenser, 
Shep. Cal. Oct.] Mean, lewd, brutal 
language. 

Were it not for quaffing, ribaldry, dalliance, 
scurrile profaneness, these men would be dull,.and 
(as we say) dead on the nest ! 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 7. 

Mr. Cowley asserts, that obscenity has no place 
in wit ; Buckingham says, ’tis an ill sort of wit, 

, which has nothing more to support it than bare- 
faced ribaldry. Dryden. 

The ribaldry of the low characters is different ; 
the reeve, miller, and cook are distinguished from 
each other. Dryden. 

In the same antique loom these scenes were 

wrought, j 
Embellish’d with good morals and just thought, 
True nature in her noblest light you see, 
E’er yet debauch’d by modern gallantry 
To trifling jests and fulsome ribaldry. Granville. 

If the outward profession of religion were once 
in practice among men in office, the clergy 
would see their duty and interest in qualifying 
themselves for lay-conversation, when once they 
were out of fear of being choaked by ribaldry 
or prophaneness, Swift. 

RVBAND. x. s. [rubande, ruban, Fr. 
This word is sometimes written 7zbon, 
or ribbon, as Dr. Johnson observes; and 
in that form, I may add, approaches 
nearer to the Fr. ruban, for rubande is 
not believed to have ever existed. See 
Nare’s Elem. of Orthoepy, p.308. Me- 
nage tells us, that ruban is from the Lat. 
rubeus, red; “ rubeus, rubenus, rubanus, 
RUBAN: les plus beaux rubans sont de 
couleur de feu.” A fillet of silk; a nar- 
row web of silk, which is worn for orna- 
ment. 

Quaint in green, she shall be loose enrob’d, 
With ribands pendent, flaring ’bout her head. 

Shakspeare. 

A riband did the braided tresses bind, 

The rest was loose. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

See! in the lists they wait the trumpet’s sound; 
Some love-device is wrought on every sword, 
And every riband bears some mystick word. 

Granville. 

To Rrpanp.* v.a. [from the noun.] To 
adorn with ribands. 

One that has miraculously purchased a ribanded 
waistcoat. Beaum. and Fl. Fair Maid of the Inn. 

Your mistress appears here in prize, ribanded 
with green and yellow. B. Jonson, Cynth. Revels. 

Ri‘spep.} adj. [from rid.] 

1. Furnished with ribs. 

Hung on each bough a single leaf appears, 

Which shrivell’d in its infancy remains, 
Like a clos’d fan, nor stretches wide its veins, 
But as the seasons in their circle run, 
Opes its ribi’d surface to the nearer sun, 

2, Marked with protuberant lines. 

And plantain ribb’d, that heals the reaper’s 


wound ; : 
And marj’ram sweet in shepherd’s posie found, 


Gay. 


Shenstone, Schoolmistress, | 
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Rrsrse.* n.s. [rudebe, violon. Lacombe. 
But see Resecx.] A sort of stringed 
instrument. Obsolete. ; 

Rr’sgon. n.s, See Ripanp. 


To Rrsroast. v. n. [rid and roast.| To 
beat soundly. A burlesque word. 
That done, he rises, humbly bows, 
And gives thanks for the princely blows ; 
Departs not meanly proud, and boasting . 
Of his magnificent ribroasting. 
I have been pinched in flesh, 
under my former masters ; 
skin and all. 
Rrswort. n. s. [plantago.] A plant. 
Ric. n. s. Ric denotes a powerful, rich, 
or valiant man; as in these verses of 
Fortunatus : 


Hilperice potens, si tnterpres barbarus 


Butler. 
and well ribroasted 
but I’m in now for 
LD’ Estrange. 


adsit, 
Adjutor Jortis hoc guoque nomen 
habet. 
Hilperic Barbarians a stout helper 
term. 
So Alfric is altogether strong; /Ethelric, 


nobly strong or powerful: to the same 
sense as Polycrates, Crato, Plutarchus, 
Opimius. Gibson’s Camden. 

Rice.} n.s. [riz, Old Fr. riso, Ital. Oryza, 
Lat. tovga, Gr. from the Arabick word 
rouz.| One of the esculent grains : it 
hath its grains disposed into a panicle, 
which are almost of an oval figure, and 
are covered with a thick husk, somewhat 
like barley: this grain is cultivated in 
most of the eastern countries. Miller. 

Rice is the food of two-thirds of mankind 3 it is 
kindly to human constitutions, proper for the con- 
sumptive, and those subject to hemorrhages. 

Arbuthnot. 

If the snuff get out of the snuffers, it may fall 
into a dish of rice milk. Swift, Direct. to the Butler. 

RICH.F adj. [pic, pice, piche, Saxon; 
rice, old Fr. riche, modern ; ricco, Ital. 
rik, Su, rikr, Icel. from the M. Goth. 
retks, a prince, a ruler, according to 
Serenius; from the Goth. verb rikjan, 
to collect together, according to Mr. 
H. Tooke. The derivation of Serenius 
seems to be the true one ; power, in 
barbarous times, being, as Dr. Jamieson 
has observed, the great source of 
wealth. ] 

Us Wealthy ; abounding in wealth ; abound- 
ing in money or Possessions ; opulent : 
opposed to poor. 

Tamas rich in having such a jewel, 

As twenty seas, if all their sand were pear]. 


Shakspeare. 

The rich shall not give more, and the poor no 

less. Exod. 
A thief bent to unhoard the cash 

Of some rich burgher. Milton. 


Rich was his soul, though his attire was poor, 
As heaven had cloth’d his own embassador, 
Dryden, 
Several nations of the Americans are rich in 
land, and poor in all the comforts of life. Locke. 
He may look upon the rich as benefactors, who 
have beautified the prospect all around him. Seed. 
2. Valuable ; estimable ; precious ; splen- 
did ; sumptuous. 
Earth, in her rich attire, 
Consummate lovely smil’d. Milton, P. L. 
Matilda never was meanly dress’d in her life ; 
and nothing pleases her in dress, but that which is 
very rich and beautiful to the eye, Law. 
ZZ 2 
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3. Having any ingredients or qualities in 
a great quantity or degree. 

So we th’ Arabian coast do know 
At distance, when the spices blow, 
By the rich odour taught to steer, 
Though neither day nor star appear. 

Tf life be short, it shall be glorious, 
Each minute shall be rich in some great action. 

Rowe. 

Sauces and rich spices are fetched from India. 

Baker. 


Waller. 


4. Fertile; fruitful. 

There are, who, fondly studious of increase, 
Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur’d land 
Induce. 

5. Abundant; plentiful. 
The gorgeous East with richest hand 


Pours on her sons barbarick pearl and gold. 
Milton, P. L. 


6. Abounding; plentifully stocked: as, 
pastures rich in flocks. 
7. Having something precious. 


Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and 
balms. Milton, P. L. 
To Ricu.* v.a. [from the noun. Dr. 
Johnson gives the word in the passage 
from Shakspeare’s K. Lear as an ad- 
jective. But to rich is certainly one of 
our old verbs.] To enrich. Obsolete. 
Then he shall be riched so, 
That it maie faile nevermo. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B. 4. 
To ritch his country, let his words lyke flowing 
water fall.  Drant, T'r. of Horace, (1567.) 
Of all these bounds, 
With shadowy forests, and with champions rich’d, 
With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Ri'cues.} n.s. [picheyye, Saxon ; richesse, 
Fr. Dr. Johnson notices only the Fr. 
plural richesses ; but both our old lan- 
guage and the French had the singular. 
« Let us when we perceyve the daunger 
of this worldly and transytory rychesse 
call unto Almyghty God for helpe.” 
Bp. Fisher, Ps. This form was not 
disused at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. See Revel. xviii. 16. 
“Tn one hour so great riches is come 
to nought.” ] 
1. Wealth ; money or possessions. 


Philips. 


The instrumentalness of riches to charity has } 


rendered it necessary by laws to secure propriety. 
Hammond. 
Chemists seek riches by transmutation and the 
great elixir. Sprat. 
Riches do not consist in having more gold and 
silver, but in having more in proportion than _our 
neigbbours, whereby we are enabled to procure to 
ourselves a greater plenty of the conyeniencies of 
life, than comes within their reach, who, sharing 
the gold and silver of the world in a less pro- 
portion, want the means of plenty and power, and 
so are poorer. Locke. 

What riches give us, let us first enquire, 
Meat, fire, and cloaths ; what more ? meat, cloaths, 
and fire. Pope. 

2. Splendid sumptuous appearance. 
The riches of heayen’s pavement, trodden gold. 
Milton, P. L. 
Rrcury.f adv. [from rich ; Sax. picelice.] 


1. With riches; wealthily ; splendidly ; 


magnificently. 
In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And she is fair, of wondrous virtues. 
Women richly gay in gems. 
2. Plenteously ; abundantly. 


Shakspeare. 
Milton. 


In animals, some smells are found more richly 


than in plants, Brown, Vulg. Err. 


3. Truly; abundantly. An ironical use. 


Ricuness. n. s. [from rich. ] 
1. Opulence ; wealth. 


2. Finery ; splendour. 
3. Fertility ; fecundity ; fruitfulness. 


4, Abundance or perfection of any quality. 


5. Pampering qualities. 


RID 


After a man has studied the laws of England, 
the reading the reports of adjudged cases will 
richly imaprove him. Watts. 


There is such licentiousness among the basest 
of the people, that one would not be sorry to see 
them bestowing upon one another a chastisement, 
which they so richly deserve. Addison. 


Of virtue you have left proof to the world ; 
And yirtue is grateful with beauty and richness 
adorn’d. Sidney. 


This town is famous for the richness of the soil, 
Addison. 


I amused myself with the richness and variety 
of colours in the western parts of heaven. 
Spectator. 


The living tincture of whose gushing blood 

Should clearly prove the richness of his food. 
Dryden. 

Ricx.f v. s. [usually reek, in our old 
books ; picz, hpic, Sax. a heap; hrauk, 
Icel. from hretka, to pile a heap, accord- 
ing to Serenius; from the Goth. rikjan, 
to rake together, according to Mr. H. 
Tooke. See also Rrex.] 

1. A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped 
up in the open field, and sheltered from 
wet. 

An inundation 
O’erflowed a farmer’s barn and stable ; 
Whole ricks of hay and stacks of corn 
Were down the sudden current born, Swift. 

Mice and rats do great injuries in the field, 
houses, barns, and corn ricks. | Mortimer, Husb. 

9. A heap of corn or hay piled by the 
gatherer. 

In the north they bind them up in small 
bundles, and make small ricks of them in the field, 

Mortimer. 

RI'CKETS. xz. s. [rachitis, Latin. The 
name given to the distemper at its first 
appearance by Glisson.] A distemper 
in children, from an unequal distribution 
of nourishment, whereby the joints grow 
knotty, and the limbs uneven: its cure 
is performed by evacuation and friction. 

Quincy. 
In some years, liver-crown, spleen, and rickets 
are put altogether, by reason of their likeness. 
Graunt, Bills of Mortality. 
O were my pupil fairly knock’d o’ th’ head, 
I should possess th’ estate, if he were dead ; 
He’s so far gone with the rickets and th’ evil, 
That one small dose will send him to the devil. 
Dryden. 
So when at school we first declaim, 
Old Busby walks us in a theme, 
Whose props support our infant yein, 
And help the rickets in the brain ; 
But when our souls their force dilate, 
Our thoughts grow up to wit’s estate. Prior. 

Rrcxery. adj. [from rickets.] Diseased 
with the rickets. 

Tn a young animal, when the solids are too lax, 
the case of rickety children, the diet should be 
gently astringent. Arbuthnot. 

Ricrure. n. s. [rictura, Lat.] A gaping. 

Dict. 

Rip. pret. of ride. 


or rid ; in the passive part. rid. [hpeddan 


To RID. v. a. in the pret. perhaps ridded, | 


Reta 


and apeddan, Sax. vedden, Teut. redda, 
Su. Goth.] 


1. To set free; to redeem. 


It is he that delivereth me from my cruel ene- 
mies; thou shalt rid me from the wicked man, 
Ps. xviii. 49, 
Rid me and deliver me out of great waters, 
Ps. cxliv. 
I will bring you out from under their burthens, 
.and rid you out of their bondage. Ex, vi. 6. 


3. To clear; to disencumber. 


They were not before so willing to be rid of 
their learned pastor, as now importunate to obtain 
him again from them, who had given him enter- 
tainment. Hooker. 

I must rid all the seas of pirates. Shaks. 

We'll use his countenance ; which being done, 
Let her, who would be rid of him, devise 
His speedy taking off. Shaks. Ik. Lear, 

Upon the word, stept forth 
Three of thy crew, to rid thee of that care. 
B. Jonson. 
I can put on 
Thy terrours, as I put thy mildness on, 
Image of thee in all things; and shall soon, 
Arm’d with thy might, rid heaven of these rebels, 
Milton, P. L. 

Did saints for this bring in their plate ; 

For when they thought the cause had need on’t, 
Happy was he that could be rid on’t. Hudibras. 

The god, uneasy till he slept again, 

Resolv’d at once to rid himself of pain. Dryden. 

The greater visible good does not always raise 
men’s desire, in proportion to the greatness it 
appears to have ; though every little trouble moves 
us, and sets us on work to get rid of it. Locke. 

The ladies asked, whether we believed that the 
men of any town would, at the same conjuncture, 
haye loaden themselves with their wives ; or rather, 
whether they would not have been glad of such an 
opportunity to get rid of them ? Addison. 


3. To dispatch. 


Having the best at Barnet field, 
We'll thither straight ; for willingness rids away. 
Shakspearee 


4, To drive away ; to remove by violence ; 


to destroy. 
Ah deathsmen! you have rid this sweet young 
prince. Shakspeare. 


Ri’ppANCE, 7.5. [from rid.] 


1. Deliverance. 

Deliverance from sudden death, riddance from . 
all adversity, and the extent of saving mercy 
towards all men. Hooker: 

2. Disencumbrance ; loss of something one 
is glad to lose. 
I have too griev’d a heart 
To take a tedious leave ; thus losers part. 
— A gentle riddance. Shaks. Merch. of Vens 

By this, the cock had a good riddance of his 
rival. L Estrange. 

8. Act of clearing away any encum- 
brances. 

Those blossoms, and those dropping gums, 
That lie hestrown, unsightly and unsmooth, 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. 
Milton, P. Ly 
Rripven. the participle of ride. 
He could never have ridden out an eternal 


period, but it must be by a more powerful being 
than himself, Hale. 


RIV'DDLE.} x. s. [pebdely, Saxon, from 
peede, counsel, perhaps atrial of wit. Dr. 
Johnson. — Mr. Horne Tooke contends 
that it is the past participle of ppdan, 
to twist, metaphorically applied. He 
had here forgotten the Saxon verb 
apzedian, to guess, to divine; from which 
riddle obviously descends, Serenius also 
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roduces rada, Goth. per conjecturam 
— amdagare.| : 

An enigma; a puzzling question; a 
dark problem. 

; How did you dare 

‘o trade and traffick with Macbeth, 
riddles and in charms of death ? Shaks, Macbeth. 
‘The Theban monster, that propos’d 
er riddle, and him, who soly’d it not, devour’d ; 
‘That once found out and solv’d, for grief and 
_ spight 
Cast herself headlong from the Ismenian steep. 
. , Milton. 
Any thing puzzling. : 
*Twas a strange riddle of a lady ; 
ot love, if any loy’d her: hey day! 
cowards never use their might, 
ut against such as will not fight. Hudibras. 
3. [hmddle, Saxon ; perhaps from hpedban, 
to free, (and so to separate or disen- 
angle,) as Skinner has observed.] A 
oarse or open sieve. 
‘Horse-beans and tares, sown together, are 
ily parted with a riddle. Mortimer. 


osolye; to unriddle, There is some- 
_ thing of whimsical analogy between the 
_ two senses of the word riddle: as, we 
, to sift @ question: but their deriva- 
ns differ. 
‘When I have done all this, and think it duty, 
_Is’t requisite another bore my nostrils ? 
‘Riddle me that,  Beawm. and Fl. Tam. Tamed, 
Riddle me this, and guess him if you can, 
bears a nation in a single man ? 
Dryden, Juv. 
separate by a coarse sieve. 
The finest sifted mould must be riddled in. 
Mortimer. 
Rropie. v.z. [fromthe noun.] To 
peak ambiguously or obscurely. 
Be plain, good son, and homely in thy drift ; 
_ Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift. 
— -* : Shakspeare. 
Rrpprer.* n. s. [from riddle.] One who 
speaks obscurely or ambiguously. 
f Thou riddler, speak 
istinct and clear ; else I will search thy soul. 
fi. . Home, Douglas. 
DDLINGLY. adv. [from riddle.] In the 
manner of a riddle ; secretly. 
Though like the pestilence and old-fashion’d love, 
iddlingly it catch men, and doth remoye 
ver, till it be starv’d out, yet their state 


Donne. 


To RIDE. v. n. preter. rid or rode; part. 
L or ridden. [pidan, Saxon; rijden, 
jutch. ] 


to travel on horseback. 
i Brutus and Cassius 
e rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome. 
‘a Shakspeare. 
Were you but riding forth to air yourself, 
a parting were too petty.  Shal:speare, Cymb. 
Am not I thine ass, upon which thou hast rid- 
L? Numbers. 
_ Through storms of smoke and adverse fire he 
rides, 
ae ile every shot is levell’d at his sides. Sith. 
Let. your master ride on before, and do you 
‘gallop after him, Swift, Dir. to the Groom. 
To travel in a vehicle; to be borne, not 


S 


afected be the air whereon they ride.  Shaks. 
pon this chaos rid the distressed ark, that bore 
¢ smal 1 remains of mankind. Burnet, Theory. 


enerable Nestor, hatch’d in silver, 
ud with a bond of air, strong as the axle-tree, 
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4. To manage an horse. 
Skill to ride seems a science, 
Proper to gentle blood; some others feign, 


nished. 
Inspir’d by love, whose business is to please, 


5. To be on the water. 


On the western coast 
Rideth a puissant army. 


gallies on ground, 
ships, which rode near in Edinburgh Frith. 


Waiting him his royal fleet did ride, 
And willing winds to their low’r’d sails deny’d. 


Men once walk’d where ships at anchor ride. 


Way-lays their merchants, and their land besets. 


servient. 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms, 
That he suspects none; on whose foolish honesty 
My practices rid easy. 
To Rive. »v. a. 
1, To sit on so as to be carried. 


2. To manage insolently at will. 


coxcomb, 
by bakers, cobblers, and brewers. 


RipE.* z. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. A saddle-horse. Norfolk. 
2. A little stream. Hampshire. 


back: as, to take a ride. 


4, A road cut in a wood, or through 
grounds, for the purpose of using the 
diversion of riding therein; a riding. 


See Rivine. 
Rrper.f x. s. [from ride; Sax. pidepe.] 


1. One who is carried on a horse or in a 


vehicle. 

The strong camel and the generous horse, 
Restrain’d and aw’d by man’s inferiour force, 
Do to the rider’s will their rage submit, 

And answer to the spur, and own the bit, Prior. 
2. One who manages or breaks horses. 

As horses are bred better ; and to that end riders 
dearly hired. Shakspeare, As you like ite 

I would with jockies from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choicest wine. 

Bramstone. 
3. An inserted leaf; an additional clause, 
as to a bill passing through parliament. 

They tacked the following rider to it. 

Brand, Popul. Antig. i. 237. 
RIDGE. z. s. [hpizz, Saxon; rig, Danish; 
rugge, Dutch; the back.] 
1. The top of the back. 
He thought it was no time to stay ; 
But in a trice advanc’d the knight 


Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. Hudibras. 


2. The rough top of any thing, resembling 


the vertebrae of the back. 


On which heaven rides, knit all the Grecian ears 
To his experienc’d tongue. Shaks. T'r. and Cress. 


To manage steeds, as did this yaunter ; but in vain. 
Spenser. 

The horses I saw well chosen, ridden, and fur- 
Shakspeare. 


He rode, he fenc’d, he moy’d with graceful ease. 
Dryden. 


Shakspeare, Rich. IIT. 

The sea was grown so rough, that the admiral 
was not able longer to ride it out with his gallies ; 
but was enforced to slip his anchors, and run his 
Knolles. 
They were then in a place to be aided by their 


Hayward. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Now on their coasts our conquering navy rides, 


Dryden. 
6. To be supported by something sub- 


Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


They ride the air in whirlwind. Milton, P. L. 


Humility does not make us servile or insensible, 
nor oblige us to be ridden at the pleasure of every 
Collier. 
The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden 


Swift, Presbyt. Plea, 


Grose. 
Grose. 
3. An excursion in a vehicle, or on horse- 
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As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 
Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
Dislodges from a region s¢arce of prey. 
Milton, P, L. 


His sons 
Shall dwell to Seir, on that long ridge of hills! 
Milton, P. L. 

The highest ridges of those mountains serve for 
the maintenance of cattle for the inhabitants of the 
vallies, Ray. 

3. A steep protuberance. 

Part rise in crystal wall, or ridge direct, 

For haste, Milton, P. I. 

About her coasts unruly waters roar, 

And, rising on a ridge, insult the shore. Dryden. 
4. The ground thrown up by the plow. 

Thou visitest the earth; thou waterest the ridges 
thereof abundantly; thou settlest the furrows 
thereof. Ps. Ixy. 10. 

The body is smooth on that end, and on this ’tis 
set with ridges round the point. Woodward. 

Wheat must be sowed above furrow fourteen 
days before Michaelmas, and laid up in round high 
warm ridges. Mortimer. 

5. The top of the roof rising to an acute 
angle. 

Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thirteen 
inches, and made circular breadthways like an half 
cylinder, whose diameter is about ten inches or 
more, and about half an inch and half a quarter in 
thickness, are laid upon the upper part or ridge of 
the roof, and also on the hips. Monon. 

6. Ridges of a horse’s mouth are wrinkles 
or risings of the flesh in the roof of the 
mouth, running across from one side of 
the jaw to the other like fleshy ridges, 
with interjacent furrows or sinking cavi-_ 
ties. Farrier’s Dict: 

To RipGe.F »v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To form a ridge. 

Thou from heayen 

Feign’dst at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 
Where strength can least abide, though all thy hairs 
Were bristles rang’d like those that ridge the back 
Of chaf’d wild boars, or ruffled porcupines, 

Milton, 8. A. 

2. To wrinkle. 
An eye 

As fix’d as marble, with a forehead ridg’d 
And furrow’d into storms. Cowper. 

RYDGEL.} } n. 8 [ovis rijicula, Lat. 

Rrveerine. § Ainsworth. From the Sax. 
ppizan, to conceal ; some portion of what 
was to be removed having been hidden 
from the operator’s eye. Mr. H. Tooke. 
From rig, Sax. hpizx, the back, “ quasi 
rig-hold, quia testiculi (sive alter testi- 
culus) intra dorsum retinentur, neque in 
scrotum descendunt.” Dr. Whitaker, 
Hist. of Craven, p. 293.] An animal 
half castrated: a ram of this descrip- 
tion, in the north, is called a riggzlt. 
The word has also the forms of rig and 
rigste. 

Tend my herd, and see them fed ; 
To morning pastures, evening waters, led: 
And ’ware the Libyan ridgel’s butting head. Dryd. 
And ’ware the ridg’ling with his butting head. 
Dryden, 

Rrpeinciy.* adv. [from ridge.] After 

the manner of ridges, or ridge by ridge. 
Huloet. 

Ripey. adj. [from ridge.] using in a 

ridge. 
Far in the sea against the foaming shore, 

There stands a rock; the raging billows roar 

Above his head in storms; but, when ’tis clear, 

Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. 

Dryden, 
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RI'DICULE.F x. s. [ridicule, Fr. ridiculum, 
Lat. The accent, as Dr. Johnson has 
placed it and as Mr. Nares has observed 
upon it, was formerly upon the last sy]- 
lable of this word; and Mr. Nares tells 
us, that he had even heard it so used by 
persons adhering to the ancient fashion. 
Elem. of Orthoep. 1792, p. 361. There 
can be little doubt, however, that Pope 
intended to place the accent on the first 
syllable; and so the word is now usually 
pronounced. ] 

lt. Wit of that species that provokes laugh- 
ter. 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

And the sad burthen of some merry song. Pope. 

Those, who aim at ridicule, 

Should fix upon some certain rule, 
Which fairly hints they are in jest. Swift, Miscell. 

2. Folly; ridiculousness. 

Tt does not want any great measure of sense to 
see the ridicule of this practice. 

Addison, Spect. No. 18. 

Rrpicure.* adj. [ ridicule, Fr.] Ridicu- 
lous. Not in use. 

This action— was brought to court, and became 
so ridicule, that Sylvanus Scory was so laughed at 
and jeered, that he never delivered the letter to the 
queen. Aubrey, Anecd. ii. 529, 

To Rrpicutx. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
expose to laughter; to treat with con- 
temptuous merriment. 

I wish the vein of ridiculing all that is serious 
and good may have no worse effect upon our state, 
than knight errantry had on theirs. Temple. 

RroicuLer.} x. s, One that ridicules. 

They are generally ridiculers of all that is truly 
excellent. Clarke, Evid. of Nat. and Rev. Religion. 

The ridiculer shall make only himself ridiculous. 

Earl of Chesterfield. 

RivrcuLous.} adj. (ridicule, Fr. ridiculus, 
Lat. Rzdiculous was in use before Milton 
wrote, from whose Paradise Lost Dr. 
Johnson’s earliest example of the word 
is drawn, Aubrey, Milton’s contem- 
porary, uses the French adjective ridi- 
cule. But ridiculous had been employed 
by our translators of the Bible.] Worthy 
of laughter; exciting contemptuous mer- 
riment. 

A stammering tongue, [in the margin ridicu- 
lows,| that thou canst not understand. 

Isaiah, xxxiii. 19. 

He that sacrificeth of a thing wrongfully gotten, 
his offering is ridiculous. Ecclus. xxxiv. 18. 

Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous ; and the work confusion nam’d. 
Milton, P. L. 

It was not in Titus’s power not to be derided ; 
but it was in his power not to be ridiculous. South. 

Rivrcutousty. adv. [from ridiculous.] In 
a manner worthy of laughter or con- 
tempt. 

Epicurus’s discourse concerning the original of 
the world is so ridiculously merry, that the design 
of his philosophy was pleasure and not instruction. 

South. 

Ripicutousyess. x. s. [from ridiculous. ] 
The quality of being ridiculous. 

What sport do Tertullian, Minucius, and Arno- 
bius make with the images consecrated to divine 
worship? from the meanness of the matter they 
are made of, the casualties of fire, and rottenness 
they are subject to, on purpose to represent the 
ridiculousness of worshipping such things, 

Stilling fleet. 

RrvinG. particip. adj. Employed to travel 
on any occasion. 
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It is provided by another provincial constitution, 
that no suffragan bishop shall have more than one 
riding apparitor, and that archdeacons shall not have 
so much as one riding apparitor, but only a foot 
messenger. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Rrvine.f 2. s. [from ride. ] 

1. A road cut in a wood, or through 
grounds, for the purpose of using the 
diversion of riding therein, 

Beyond the garden ridings were cut out, each 
answering the angles of the lodge. 

Sidney, Arcad. b. 1. 

2. A district visited by an officer. 

3. One of the three divisions of Yorkshire; 
corrupted from trithing. Ray. 

Rr‘pinccoat. x. s. [riding and coat.] A 
coat made to keep out weather. 

When you carry your master’s ridingcoat in a 
journey, wrap your own in it. 

Swift, Direc. to the Groom. 

RipincuaBit.* n.s. [riding and habit.) 
A dress worn by women, when they ride 
on horseback. 

There is another kind of occasional dress in use 
among the ladies; I mean the ridinghabit, which 
some have not injudiciously styled the hermaphro- 
ditical, by reason of its masculine and feminine 
composition. Guardian, No. 149. 

Here is the dress of a modern amazon, in what 
is called a riding-habit. Warton, Hist. E. P.iy.71. 

Rypineuoop, n. s. [riding and hood.) A 
hood used by women, when they travel, 
to bear off the rain. 

The palliolum was like our ridinghoods, and 
served both for a tunick and a coat, 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise, 
Defended by the ridinghood’s disguise. Gay. 


RiDINGHOUSE.*] x. s. A place in which 
RI/DINGSCHOOL. the art of riding is 
taught. 


I hope you apply the time you have saved from 
the ridinghouse to useful more than to learned 
purposes. Ld. Chesterfield. 


RIDOTTO* n. s. [Italian ; “a company, 
a crew or assembly of good fellows; also, 
a gaming or tabling house, or other place 
where good companie doth meete.” 
Florio, 1598.] A sort of publick as- 
sembly. 

In the mornings, if you are high-bred enough, 
you are to go to White’s, where whist may engage 
you till the masquerade, ridotto, or some other 
polite amusement calls you away. 

The Student, vol. ii. p. S66. 

How then must four long months be worn away ? 
Four months, in which there will be no routs, no 
shows, no ridottos ; in which visits must be regulated 
by the weather, and assemblies will depend upon 
the moon! Dr. Johnson, Rambler, No. 124. 

Rie. x.s. [See Ryz.] An esculent grain. 
This differs from wheat in having a flat- 
ter spike, the corn larger and more 
naked. Miller. 

August shall bear the form of a young man of 
a fierce aspect, upon his head a garland of wheat 
and rie, Peacham. 


RIFE. adj. [pype, Saxon; rif, Dutch.] 
Prevalent ; prevailing; abounding. It 
is now only used of epidemical distem- 
pers, Dr. Johnson says; but it is still a 
northern term in the sense of prevalent, 


common, &c. See Brockett’s N. C. 
Words. 
While those restless desires, in great men rife, 
To visit so low folks did much disdain, 
This while, though poor, they in themselves did 
reign, Sidney. 


Ri 


Guyon closely did await 

Avantage; whilst his foe did rage most rifé ; 

Sometimes athwart, sometimes he strook him 

straight, 

And falsed oft his blows. Spenser. 
The plague was then rife in Hungary. A’nolles. 
Blessings then are plentiful and rife, , 

More plentiful than hope, Herbert. 
Space may produce new worlds; whereof so rife 

There went a fame in heay’n, that ere long 

Intended to create. Milton, P, L. 

This is the place, : 

Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 

Was rife, and perfect in my listening ear. 

Milton, Comus. 

That grounded maxim nt 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wisest men, that to the publick good 
Private respects must yield. Milton, S.A. 

Before the plague of London, inflammations of 
the lungs were rife and mortal. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Ri¥ety. adv. [from rife.] Prevalently ; 
abundantly. | 

It was rifely reported, that the Turks were 
coming in a great fleet. Knolles, Hist. 

RrFeness.f x. s. [from rife.] Prevalence; 
abundance. ny, 

The rifeness of their familiar excommunications 
may have taught them to seek for a spotlessness 
above. Bp. Hall, Beauty and Unity of the Church. 

He ascribes the great rifeness of carbuncles in 
the summer, to the great heats. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Ri‘vrrarr.f n.s. [il ne luy lairra rif ne 
raf. Cotgrave, in V. Rizr. Where 77f: 
is defined rien, nothing.] The refuse of 
any thing. i 

Thwick-thwack, and riff-raff, roars he out aloud! 

Bp. Hall, Sat. i. 6. 

This is all riff-raff. 

Beaum. and Fl. Kn. Burn. Pestle. 

To RIFLE. v. a. [riffer, rifler, French, 
ry ffelen, Teut. | 

1. To rob; to pillage ; to plunder. 

Stand, sir, and throw us what you haye about 
you ; if not, we'll make you, sir, and rifle you. 

Shakspeare. 


Men, by his suggestion taught, 

Ransack’d the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 
For treasures better hid. Milton, P. L. 

You have rifled my master ; who shall maintain 
me? LT’ Estrange. 

A commander in the parliament’s rebel army 
rifled and defaced the cathedral at Lichfield. 

South. 
2. To take away; to seize as pillage. 
Mine is thy daughter, priest, and shall remain, 
And pray’rs and tears, and bribes shall plead in 
vain, 
Till time shall rifle every youthful grace. Popes 
RrFre.* 2. 5. [rij ffelen, Teut. radere, 
scalpere. Kilian. | 
1. A kind of whetstone. 

All our sports and recreations, if we use them 
well, must be to our body, or mind, as the mower’s 
whetstone, or rifle, is to his scythe, to sharpen it 
when it grows dull. . 

Whately, Redempt. of Time, (1634,) p. 11. 
2. A sort of gun, having, within its barrel, 
indented lines. 
RIFLEMAN.* 7. 5. 
rifle. 
RVFLer.t x. s. [from rifle.] Robber; 
plunderer ; pillager. Prompt. Parv: 

Parting both with cloak and coat, if any please 
to be the rifler. Milton, Doct. and Disc. of Divorce. 

RIFT.F x. s. [from To rive ; riven, rived, 
rift. Skinner, and Mr. H. Tooke. Skin- 
ner considers vive as descended from 
peapian, rapere. Chaucer writes this 


One armed with a 


RIG 


word reft. 


shore, or hole, or refie.” Rom. R. 2661. 


from 7ifa, rima, 
breach ; an opening. 
He pluckt a bough, out of whose rift there come 
_ Small drops of gory blood. Spenser. 
She did confine thee 
Into a cloven pine, within which rift 
_ Imprison’d, thou didst painfully remain. Shaksp. 
| In St. James’s fields is a conduit of brick, unto 
which joineth a low vault; at the end of that is a 
' round house, with a small slit or rift; and in the 
| conduit a window : if you cry out in the rift, it 
i makes a fearful roaring at the window. Bacon. 
: __ They have an idle tradition, that a missel bird, 
m feeding upon a seed she cannot digest, expelleth 
_ it whole; which, falling upon a bough of a tree 
_ that hath some rift, putteth forth the misseltoe. 
Bacon. 
Hither tropick now 
*Gan thunder, and both ends of heaven 3 the 
a: clouds, 
' From many a horrid rift, abortive pour’d 
_ Fierce rain with lightning mixt. Milton, P. R. 
Some pick out bullets from the vessel’s sides, 
Some drive old oakum through each seam and rift. 
y Dryden. 
To 
; 


To rive is perhaps 


Yo Rirt. v.a. [from the noun.] 
cleave; to split. 
_ more proper. 
__ To the dread rattling thunder 
Have I giv’n fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
_ With his own bolt. Shakspeare, Tempest. 
At sight of him the people with a shout 
_ Rifted the air. Milton, S. A. 
* On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 
. The green reed trembles. 
To Rivr.f v. n. 
1. To burst ; to open. 
- Td shriek, that even your ears 
Should rift to hear me, Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
____ Some trees are best for ship timber, as oaks that 
_ grow in moist grounds; for that maketh the tim- 
__ ber tough, and not apt to rift with ordnance. 
iy: Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
_____ When ice is congealed in a cup, it will swell 
___ instead of contracting, and sometimes rift. 
a Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
2. To belch; to break wind. [rever, 
_ Danish, the same; perhaps from the 
_ Sax. py, alvus, venter.] A northern 
word. 
RIG ns. Rig, ridge, seem to signify 
_ the top of a hill falling on each side; 
from the Saxon, hpizz; and the Ice- 
Tandick, hriggr, both signifying a back. 
_ Gibson.“ Rigge of land, agger.” 
Prompt. Parv. fig is still our northern 
_ Word, used in opposition: as, rig and 
furrow. 
Rie.* x. s. [perhaps from the Icel. riga, 
Citare in gyrum.] Bluster. 
This sanguine little king’s fisher (not prescient 
of the storm, as by his instinct he ought to be) 
“appearing at that uncertain season before the riggs 
of old Michaelmas were yet well composed, and 
When the unclement storms of winter were ap- 
Preaching, began to flicker over the seas, and was 
busy in building its halcyon nest, as if the angry 
cean had been soothed by the genial breath of 
May. Burke on a Regicide Peace, Lett. 3. 
‘RIG.* n. s. [perhaps from the old French 
_ vigoler, to mock; to laugh at; “ se 
rigoler de, to make merry, or play the 
Wanton with.” Cotgrave. ] 
1. A wanton; an impudent woman; a 
 Strumpet. 


Pope, Messiah. 


W223 


“ Tf thou maiest finden any 


Serenius and Lye produce the Icel. rift, 
a chink.] A cleft; a 


RIG 


Fy on thee thou rampe, thou rig / 


Com. of Gamm. Gurton’s Needle, (1551.) 


The most voluptuous, over-wanton rigge, 
Proud plenty, scorns meek piety’s womanhood. 


Davies, Wit’s Pilerim. sien, V. 2. 
? =} 5 


2. TorunaRic. To play a trick of gaiety 


or merriment. 

‘Away went Gilpin, neck or nought, 
Away went hat and wig ; 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 


OF running such a rig. Cowper. 


3. To run the Rig upon. To practise a 


joke upon a person; to jeer; to banter. 


[rigoler, Fr.] Both this and the “pre- 


ceding are low expressions. 

To Ria.* ». n. [from the noun.] To play 
the wanton. So rigging, according to 
Grose, is used in the west of England. 


To RIG.F v.a. [the past ‘participle of 
Mr. H. 


the Sax. ppizan, to cover. 
Tooke. ] 
1. To dress; to accoutre. 
All occupations opening like a mart, 
That serve to rig the body out with bravery. 
Beaum. and Fl. Four Pl. in One. 
Keep — 
The body of your strength, your noble heart, 
From ever yielding to dishonest ends, 
Rigg’d round about with virtue, 
Beaum. and Fl. Mons. Thomas, 
Jack was rigged out in his gold and silver lace, 
with a feather in his cap; and a pretty figure he 
made in the world. I Estrange. 


9. To fit with tackling. 


My minde for Egypt stoode ; 
When nine faire ships, I rigg’d forth for the flood. 
Chapman. 
He, like a foolish pilot, hath shipwreck’d 
My vessel gloriously rigg’d. Milton, 8. A. 
The sinner shall set forth like a ship launched 
into the wide sea, not only well built and rigged ; 
but also carried on with full wind. South, Serm. 
He bids them rig the fleet. Denham. 
He rigged out another small fleet, and the 
Achzeans engaged him with theirs. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Rieapoon.t n. 8. [rigadon, Fr.] A kind 
of brisk dance, performed by one couple, 
said to be brought from Provence. 

I led him by the hand into the next room, 
where we danced a rigadoon together. 
Guardian, No, 154. 

Riea'tion.— x. s. [rigatio, Lat.] The 
act of watering. Dict. 

In dry years, every field that has not some 
spring, or aqueduct, to furnish it with repeated 
rigations, is sure to fail in its crop. 

Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, Lett. 16. 

Riecer. n. s. [from rig.] One that rigs 
or dresses. 

Ri'aeine.f n. s. [written, I suppose, cor- 
ruptly for riggen, i.e. ppizzen ; that with 
which a ship, or any thing else, is rigged, 
i. e. ppizzed, or covered. Mr. H. Tooke.] 
The sails or tackling of a ship. 

To plow the deep, 
To make fit rigging, or to build a ship, Creech. 

His batter’d rigging their whole war receives ; 
All bare, like some old oak with tempests beat, 
He stands, and sees below his scatter’d leaves, 

Dryden. 

Riceisu.f¢ adj. [from rig, a strumpet. ] 

Wanton; whorish. 
Vilest things ; 
Become themselves in her, that the holy priests 
Bless her, when she is riggish. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
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The wanton gesticulations of a virgin, in'a wild 
assembly of gallants warmed with wine, could be 
no other than riggish and unmaidenly. 

Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 

To Rreexx.} v. x. [properly to wriggle. | 

To move backward and forward, as 
shrinking from pain: properly wriggle. 

Truth, by the information of her own light, 
points out the straight read to her abode ; and 
forbids us to riggle into her presence through by- 
paths, and the cloudy medium of falsehood. 

Warburton, Doct. of Grace, (ed. 1763,) Pref. 
RIGHT. adj. [raihts, M. Goth. rettr, 
Icel. “rectus; rietta, retta, dirigere, ex 
curvo rectum facere. Consent. aliis 
lingu. et dialect. haud paucis.” Sere- 
nius. Thus zc, mlz, pehe, Saxon ; 
recht, Germ. and Teut. ritto, Ital. rectus, 
Lat. “ We are told by [bishop] Cum- 
berland, that rectitude, applied to action 
or contemplation, is merely metaphori- 
cal; and that as a right line describes 
the shortest passage from point to point, 
So a right action effects a good design 
by the fewest means; and so likewise a 
right opinion is that which connects dis- 
tant truth by the shortest train of inter- 
mediate propositions.” Dr. Johnson, 
Idler, No. 36. “ The application of 
the same word to denote a straight line, 
and moral rectitude of conduct, has ob- 
tained in every language I know,” 
(Dugald Stewart’s Philosoph. Essays, 
p- 164.) “ and might, I think, be satis- 
factorily explained, without founding 
the theory of morality [as Mr. Horne 
Tooke has sophistically done] upon a 
philological nostrum concerning past 
participles.” See also Just.] 
1. Fit; proper; becoming ; suitable. 

The words of my mouth are plain to him that 
understandeth, and right to them that find know- 
ledge. Prov. viii. 

A time there will be, when all these unequal 
distributions of good and evil shall be set right, 
and the wisdom of all his transactions made as clear 
as the nuon-day. Atterbury. 

The Lord God led me in the right way. 

Gen. xxiv. 48, 


2. Rightful; justly claiming. 

There being no law of nature, nor positive law 
of God, that determines which is the right heir in 
all cases, the right of succession could not have 
been certainly determined. Locke. 

8. True; not erroneous; not wrong. 

If there be no prospect beyond the grave, the 
inference is certainly right, Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die, Locke. 

Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the 
equinox rightly computed ; and being once 
reformed and set right, it may be kept so, by 
omitting the additional day_at the end of every 
hundred and thirty-four years. Holder on Time. 

If my present and past experience do exactly 
coincide, I shal] then be disposed to think them 
both right. Beattie. 


4. Not mistaken; passing a true judge- 
ment ; passing judgement according to 
the truth of things. proyly 

You are right, Justice, and you weigh this well ; 
Therefore still bear the balance and the sword, 
Shakspeare. 

'5. Just; honest; equitable; not criminal. 
Their heart was not right with him, neither were 

they stedfast in his covenant, Ps. \xxviii, 37, 


6. Happy ; convenient. 


RIG 


The lady has been disappointed on the right side, 
and found nothing more disagreeable in the hus- 
band, than she discovered in the lover. 

Addison, Spect. 
7. Not left. 


It is not with certainty to be received, concern- 
ing the right and left hand, that men naturally 
make use of the right, and that the use of the other 
is a digression. Brown. 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 
But in a bull’s raw hide they sheathe the right. 

Dryden. 
8. Straight; not crooked. 

The idea of a right lined triangle necessarily 
carries with it an equality of its angles to two right 
ones. Locke. 

9. Perpendicular ; direct. 
Ricut. énterject. An expression of ap- 
probation. 

Right, cries his lordship, for a rogue in need 
To have a taste, is insolence indeed ; 

In me’tis noble, suits my birth and state. 
Rieur.f adv. 
1. Properly; justly; exactly ; according 
to truth, or justice. 

Then shall the right aiming thunder-bolts go 
abroad, and from the clouds, as from a well-drawn 
bow, shall they fly to the mark. Wisd. v. 21. 

To understand political power right, and derive 
it from its original, we must consider what state 
all men are naturally in, and that is a state of per- 
fect freedom to order their actions, and dispose of 
their possessions and persons. Locke. 


2, According to art or rule. 
You with strict discipline instructed right, 
Have learn’d to use your arms before you fight. 
Roscommon. 
Take heed you steer your vessel right, my son, 
This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s melody, 
Into an unseen whirlpool draws you fast, 
And in a momentsinks you. Dryden, Sp. Friar. 
3. In a direct line; ina straight line. 
Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids 
look straight before thee. Prov. iv. 25. 
Ye shall be driven out right forth, and none shall 
gather up him that wandereth, Jer. xlix. 5. 
The people passed over right against Jericho, 
Jos. iil. 16. 
Insects haye voluntary motion, and therefore 
imagination; for ants go right forwards to their 
hills, and bees know the way from a flowery heath 
to their hives. Bacon. 
This way, right down to Paradise descend. 
Milton, P. L. 
4, In a great degree; very. Now obso- 
lete. 
I gat me to my Lord right humbly. Ps. xxx. 8, 
Right noble princes, 
T’ll acquaint our duteous citizens. 
Pardon us the interruption 
Of thy devotion and right christian zeal. 
I cannot joy, until I be resolv’d 
Where our right valiant is become. —_ Shakspeare. 
When I had climb’d a height 
Rough and right hardly accessible; I might 
Behold from Circe’s house, that in a grove 
Set thicke with trees stood, a bright vapor move. 
Chapman. 
The senate will smart deep 
For your upbraidings: I should be right sorry 
To have means so to be veng’d on you, 
As I shall shortly on them. 
Right many a widow bis keen blade, 
And many fatherless, had made. Hudibras. 


5. It is still used in titles: as, right ho- 
nourable ; right reverend. 
I mention the right honourable Thomas Howard, 
lord high marshal. Peacham on Drawing. 
6. Just. 
Came he right now to sing a rayen’s note? 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. II, 


Pope. 


Shakspeare. 


Shaks. 


B. Jonson. 


Right in thine eye. 
RicHT. 7. s. 
1. Not wrong. 


-do it. 


RIG 


7. Immediately ; at the instant. 


I do see the cruel pangs of death 
Shakspeare, K. John. 


One rising, eminent 
In wise deport, spake much of right and wrong; 
Of justice, of religion, truth, and peace, 
And judgement from above, Milton, P.L. 


2. Justice; not injury. 


Persons of noble blood are less envied in their 

rising ; for it seemeth but right done to their birth. 

Bacon- 

In the midst of your invectives, do the Turks 

this right, as to remember that they are no idolaters. 

Bacon. 

Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, 
And well desery’d, had fortune done him right. 

Dryden. 

He, that would do right to religion, cannot take 

a more effectual course, than by reconciling it with 

the happiness of mankind. Tillotson. 


3. Freedom from guilt; goodness. 


His faith perhaps in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong, his life I’m sure was in the right. 
Cowley. 


4. Freedom from errour. 


Seldom your opinions err ; 


Your eyes are always in the right. Prior. 


5. Just claim. 


The Roman citizens were, by the sword, taught 
to acknowledge the pope their lord, though they 
knew not by what right. Ralegh, Ess. 

The proud tyrant would many times say, that 
whatsoever belonged unto the empire of Rome, 
was of right his, for as much as he was possessed of 
the imperial scepter, which his great grandfather 
Mahomet had by law of arms won from Constan- 
tine. Knolles, Hist. 

Subdue by force, all who refuse 
Right reason for their law; and for their king 
Messiah, who by right of merit reigns. 
Milton, P. L. 
My right to it appears, 
By long possession of eight hundred years. 
Dryden. 

Might and right are inseparable in the opinion 
of the world, LT’ Estrange. 

Descriptions, figures, and fables must be in all 
heroick poems; every poet hath as much right to 
them, as every man hath to air. Dryden. 

Judah pronounced sentence of death against 
Thamar: our author thinks it is very good proof, 
that because he did it, therefore he had a right to 
Locke. 

Agrippa is generally ranged in sets of medals 
among the emperors; as some among the em- 
presses have no other right. Addison. 


6. That which justly belongs to one. 


To thee doth the right of her appertain, seeing 
thou only art of her kindred. Tob. vi. 11. 

The custom of employing these great persons 
in all great offices, passes for a right. Temple. 

The prisoner freed himself by nature’s laws, 
Born free, he sought his right. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 


7. Property ; interest. 


A subject in his prince may claim a right, 
Nor suffer him with strength impair’d to fight. 
Dryden. 


8. Power; prerogative. 


God hath a sovereign right over us, as we are 
his creatures, and by virtue of this right, he might, 
without injustice, have imposed difficult tasks: 
but in making laws, he hath not made use of this 
right. Tillotson. 


9. Immunity; privilege. 


The citizens, 
Let them but have their rights, are ever forward 
In celebration of this day with shews. Shakspeare. 
Their only thoughts and hope was to defend 
their own rights and liberties, due to them by the 
law. Clarendon. 
4 
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'10. The side not left. bie - 

On his sight, von 

The radiant image of his glory sat, i 
His only Son. Milton, P. L. 


11. To Ricuts. In a direct line; straight. 
These strata failing, the whole tract sinks down 
to rights into the abyss, and is swallowed up by it, 
Woodward, 
12. To Ricuts. With deliverance from 
errour. oj 
Several have gone about to inform them, and 
set them to rights; but for want of that knowledge 
of the present system of nature, have not given 
the satisfaction expected. Woodward. 
To Ricut.f 2. a. . 
1. To do justice to; to establish in pos- 
sessions justly claimed; to relieve from 
wrong. tt 
How will this grieve you, 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publish’d me? gentle my lord, ~ 
You scarce can right me throughly. _ Shakspeate. 
If the injured person be not righted, every one 
of them is wholly guilty of the injustice, and 
bound to restitution. Bp. Taylor. 
I could not expedient see, vis 
On this side death, to right our family. Waller, 
Some seeking unto courts, and judicial en- 
deavours to right ourselves, are still innocent, _ 
Kettlewell. 
Make my father known, in 
To right my honour, and redeem your own. _ 
Dryden. 
2. [In naval language.] To restore a 
ship to her upright position, after she 
has been laid on a careen; to put any 
thing in its proper position: as, to right 
the helm. ‘ey 
To Ricut.* v. n. ah 
A ship is said to right at sea, whe : 
she rises with her masts erected, after 
having been pressed down on one side 
by the effort of her sails, or a heay 
squall of wind. Fulton 


To Rycuten.* v. a. [pighcan, pibean, 
Sax.] To do justice to. s 
Seek judgement; relieve [in the margin rite 

the oppressed. Isaiah, 1. V7 
RIGHTEOUS.} adj. [pihc-py, Saxon; 
whence rightwise, in our old authors 
rightwisness, in Wicliffe ; and rightwisely, 
in Bishop Fisher: so much, as Dr. John- 
son remarks, are words corrupted by 
pronunciation. Upon the word before 
us the following excellent observation 
demands especial notice. “ "Tis “s 
Gospel’s work to reduce man to thi 
principles of his first creation ; that 1s 
to be both good and wise. Our an 
cestors, it seems, were clear of thi 
opinion. He that was pious and just 
was reckoned a righteous man. Gor 
liness and integrity was called ap 
counted righteousness. And in their ol 
Saxon English, righteous was right-wise 
and righteousness was originally right 
wiseness.” Feltham, Res. ii. 48.] © 
1, Just; honest ; virtuous; uncorrupt. _ 
That far be from thee, to slay the righteows W1 

the wicked; and that the righteous should be 4 
the wicked. 7 


2. Equitable ; agreeing with right. e 


Kill my rival too; for he no less. ua 
Deserves ; and I thy righteous doom will bl 
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Rreurrousep.* adj. Made righteous; 
justified. Not in use, and inelegant. 
Can we meryte grace with synne? or deserve 
to be ryghtoused by folye ? 
; Bale, Yet a Course, (1543,) fol. 62. b. 
Rrontxousty.t adv. [from righteous.] 
1. Honestly ; virtuously. 
Pi, Athens did righteously decide, 
_ + When Phocion and when Socrates were try’d ; 
As righteously they did those dooms repent, 
- Still they were wise, whatever way they went. 
‘ Dryden. 
2. According to desert. 
5 Turn from us all those evils that we most 
righteously have deserved, Litany. 
Rrcurrousness. x. s. [from righteous.] 
Justice ; honesty; virtue ; goodness ; 
integrity. 
The scripture, ascribing to the persons of men 
“righteousness, in regard of their manifold virtues, 
may not be construed, as though it did thereby 
_ clear them from all faults, Hooker. 
| Here wretched Phiegias warns the world with 
cries, 
Could warning make the world more just or wise ; 
Learn righteousness, and dread th’ avenging deities. 
Dryden. 
Good men often suffer, and that even for the 
sake of righteousness. Nelson. 


 Rreuter.* n. s. [from right ; pihcepe, 
_ Sax. rector, gubernator.] A redresser ; 
_ one who relieves from wrong; one who 


does justice to. 

| Twill pay thee what I owe thee, as that righter 
| __ of wrongs hath left me commanded. 
4 


r 


7 Shelton, Tr. of D. Quix. i. 4, 
RYGHTFUL.} aaj. (right and full.) 
eli, Having the right ; having the just claim. 
_ __ Asin this haughty great attempt, 
_ They laboured to supplant the rightful heir ; 
IT lost my liberty, and they their lives. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Some will mourn in ashes, some coal black 
For the deposing of a rightful king. 
Shakspeare, Rich. IT. 
2. Honest; just ; agreeable to justice. 
Joseph hir hosbonde — was a rightful man. 
Wicliffe, St. Matt. i. 
Tcame not to clepe rightful men, but synful men. 
Wicliffe, St. Matt. ix. 
‘ Nor would, for gold or fee, 
_ Be won, their rightful causes down to tread. 
Spenser. 
Grant to us, Lord, we beseech thee, the spirit 
rightful. 
Collect. 


to think and do always such things as be 


___ Gather all the smiling hours ; 
_ Such as with friendly care have guarded 
__ Patriots and kings in rightful wars. Prior. 
— RYeurrvrzy. adv. [from rightful.) Ac- 
cording to right ; according to justice, 
_- Henry, who claimed by succession, was sensible 
_ that his title was not sound 3 but was rightfully in 
Mortimer, who had married the heir of York. 
BY. Dryden, Pref. to Fab. 
Ricut-wanp. n.s. Not the left. 
__ The rank of osiers, by the murmuring stream, 
ton your right-hand brings you to the place. 
Shakspeare. 
(from rightful.) 


| Ryourrunyess. n. 5, 
Moral rectitude. 
But still although we fail of perfect rightful- 
ness, 
Seek we to tame these superfluities, 
Nor wholly wink though void of purest sight- 
fulness. Sidney. 
| ‘ . 
RYourry. adv. [from right. ] 
1. According to truth or justice; pro- 
erly; suitably ; not erroneously, 
_ VOL, Iii. 


Bre 
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Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call’d 
Powers of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. 


Milton. 
Descend from heayen, Urania! by that name 
If rightly thou art call’d, Milton. 


For glory done » 
Of triumph, to be styl’d great conquerors, 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and sons of gods ; 
Destroyers rightlier call’d, and plagues of men. 
Milton. 
A man can never have so certain a knowledge, 
that a proposition, which contradicts the clear prin- 
ciples of his own knowledge, was divinely revealed, 
or that he understands the words rightly, wherein 
it is delivered ; as he has, that the contrary is true. 
Locke. 
Is this a bridal or a friendly feast ? 
Or from their.deeds I rightlier may divine, 
Unseemly flown with insolence or wine. 
Pope, Odyss. 
2. Honestly ; uprightly. 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonour ; 
You may be rightly just, whatever I shall think. 
Shakspeare. 
3. Exactly. 
Should I grant, thou didst not rightly see ; 
Then thou wert first deceiv’d. Dryden. 


4. Straitly; directly. 

We wish one end; but differ in order and way, 

that leadeth rightly to that end. 
Ascham, Schoolmaster. 
Rrcurness. n.s. [from right. | 
1. Conformity to truth; exemption from 
being wrong; rectitude ; not errour. 

It is not necessary for a man to be assured of 
the rightness of his conscience, by such an infalli- 
ble certainty of persuasion, as amounts to the 
clearness of a demonstration ; but it is sufficient if 
he knows it upon grounds of sucha probability, as 
shall exclude all rational grounds of doubting. 

South. 

Like brute beasts we travel with the herd, and 
are never so solicitous for the rightness of the way, 
as for the number or figure of our company. 

Rogers, Serm. 
2. Straitness. 

Sounds move strongest in a right line, which 
nevertheless is not caused by the rightness of the 
line, but by the shortness of the distance. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
RYGID. adj. [rigide, Fr. rigidus, Lat. ] 
1. Stiff; not to be bent; unpliant. 

A body, that is hollow, may be demonstrated to 
be more rigid and inflexible, than a solid one of 
the same substance and weight. 

Ray on the Creation. 
2. Severe; inflexible. 
His severe judgement giving law, 
His modest fancy kept in awe; 
As rigid husbands jealous are, 
When they believe their wives too fair. Denham. 
3. Unremitted ; unmitigated. 
Queen of this universe! do not believe 


Those rigid threats of death ; ye shall not die. 
Milton, P. L. 


4. Sharp; cruel. It is used somewhat 

harshly by Philips. 

Cressy plains 

And Agincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confess 

What the Silures vigour unwithstood 

Could do in rigid fight. Philips. 
Riai'piry.f 7. s. [rigidité, Fr. from rigid. | 
1. Stiffness. 

Rigidity is said of the solids of the 
body, when, being stiff or impliable, 
they cannot readily perform their re- 
spective offices ; but a fibre is said to be 
rigid, when its parts so strongly cohere 
together, as not to yield to that action of 
the fluids, which ought to overcome 
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their resistance in order to the preserv- 
ation of health; it is to be remedied by 
fomentations. 

Rigidity of the organs is such a state as 
makes them resist that expansion, which 
is necessary to carry on the vital func- 
tions: rigidity of the vessels and organs 
must necessarily follow from the rigidity 
of the fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Stiffness of appearance; want of easy 
or airy elegance. 

This severe observation of nature, by the one in 
her commonest, and by the other in her absolutest 
forms, must needs produce in both akind of rigidity, 
and consequently more naturalness than graceful. 
ness. Wotton on Architecture. 

3. Severity ; inflexibility, 
Not to mollify a transcendence of literal rigidity. 
Milton, Tetrachordon. 
Till the Lutherans abate of their rigidity. 
Burnet on the Articles, Pref. 
Ricrpiy.} adv. [from rigid. | 
1. Stiffly ; unpliantly. 
2. Severely; inflexibly ; without remission ; 
without mitigation. 

It is a greater fault rigidly to censure, than to 
commit a small oversight. Fuller, Holy War, p.47. 

If any one shall rigidly urge from that passage 
the literal expression of breeding, he must allow 
Moses to speak in the language of the vulgar in 
common affairs of life, Bentley, Serm. 4. 

Rrqiwness.f x. s. [from rigid. | Stiffness ; 
severity ; inflexibility. 

Giving themselves over to meditation, to prayer, 
to fasting, to all severity and rizidness of life, 

Hales, Rem. p- 110. 

It is possible there may be so much good-nature 
in the husband, as to take off somewhat from that 
rigidness, which otherwise the principles of his reli- 
gion would bind him to. 

Sanderson, Cases of Consc. p. 4. 
Rrouer. n. s. Lregulet, Fr.] A flat thin 
Square piece of wood. 

The pieces that are intended to make the frames 
for pictures, before they are molded, are called 
riglets. Moxon. 

Ri'cmarore.* n.s. A repetition of idle 
words; a succession of long stories. 
This word is colloquial and modern, and 
has some appearance of a corruption of 
an old expression, namely of the famous 
“ragman’s roll,” as a collection of deeds 
was called, in which the nobility and 
gentry were compelled to subscribe 
allegiance to K. Edw. I. of England ; 
recorded in four large rolls of parchment, 
consisting of thirty-five pieces bound toge- 
ther. See Dr. Jamieson’s Scottish Etym. 
Dict. in V. Ragman’s Row, or Rout. 
But it may be referred to the old En- 
glish word ragman, which is used in P. 
Ploughman’s strains, (as Dr. Jamieson 
has shewn,) both as a brief, and as a 
herald or recorder, one who recites a 
long list. The pardoner, with his brief, 
recital, or list of indulgences, is thus 
described : 

“ He — blered their eyes, 
“ And raughte, with his vagman, both 
ringes and broches.” P. Pl. Vision. 


The herald, thus: 
“Ther is non heraud hath half swich 


a rolle 
“ Right as a rageman hath rekned them 
newe.” P. Pl. Crede. 


SEA. 
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Dr. Jamieson thinks that the Teut. reghe, 
ordo, series, is connected with that word. 
Ragman-rolls became a familiar term, as 
is evident by Skelton’s usage of it. 

I dyd what I coulde to scarpe out the scrolles, 
Apollo to rase out of her ragman rolles. 

Skelton, Poems, p. 56- 
Mr. Rigmarole, believe me, a woman with a 


butt of sack at her elbow is never long-lived ! 
Goldsmith, Ess. 19. 


Ri’cor.f n.s. Acircle. Perhaps peculiar 
to Shakspeare. 
This sleep is sound; this is a sleep, 
That, from this golden rigol, hath divore’d 
So many English kings. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood a watery »igol goes, 
Which seems to weep upon the tainted place. 
Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece. 


RYGOUR.+ n.s. [rigor, Lat. rigueur, Fr. 
rigor, old Fr. Rog. Suppl.] 
1, Cold; stiffness. 


Haste, hapless sighs; and let your burning 
breath 
Dissolve the ice of her indurate heart, 
Whose frozen rigor, like forgetful death, 
Feels never any touch of my desert. 
In Dowland’s First Book of Songs, (1597.) 
The rest his look 
Bound with Gorgonian rigour, not to move. 
Milton, P. L. 


2. A convulsive shuddering with sense of 
cold. 


Rigors, chilness, and a fever attend every such 
new suppuration. Blackmore. 
A right regimen, during the rigor or cold fit in 
the beginning of a fever, is of great importance ; 
a long continued rigor is a sign of a strong disease : 
during the rigor, the circulation is less quick, and 
the blood actually stagnates in the extremities, 
and, pressing upon the heart, may produce concre- 
tions; therefore a rigor increaseth an inflammation. 
Arbuthnot. 
3. Severity; sternness; want of conde- 
scension to others. 

Nature has got the victory over passion ; all his 
rigour is turned to grief and pity. 

Denham, Sophy. 

Rigour makes it difficult for sliding virtue to 
recover, Richardson, Clarissa. 

4, Severity of life; voluntary pain; au- 
sterity. j 

He resumed his rigors, esteeming this calamity 
such a one as should not be outlived, but that it 
became men to be martyrs to. 

Fell, Life of Hammond. 

Does not looseness of life, and a want of neces- 
sary sobriety in some, drive others into rigors that 
are unnecessary ? Sprat. 

This prince lived in this convent, with all the 
rigor and austerity of a capuchin. Addison on Italy. 

5. Strictness ; unabated exactness. 

It may not seem hard, if in cases of necessity 
certain profitable ordinances sometimes be released, 
rather than all men always strictly bound to the 
general rigor thereof. Hooker, 

Heat and cold are not, according to philoso- 
phical rigour, the efficients; but are names ex- 
pressing our passions. Glanville. 

The base degenerate age requires 
Severity and justice in its rigour : 

This awes an impious bold offending world. 
Addison. 
6. Rage; cruelty; fury. 
_ He at his foe with furious rigowr smites, 
That strongest oak might seem to overthrow ; 

The stroke upon his shield so heavy lights, 

That to the ground it doubleth him fuil low. 
Spenser. 
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Driven by the necessities of the times and the 
temper of the people, more than led by his own 
disposition to any height and rigour of actions. 

: King Charles. 
7, Hardness; not flexibility ; solidity ; not 
softness. 
The stones the rigor of their kind expel, 

And supple into softness as they fell. Dryden. 
Rrcorovs.f adj. [rigoureux, Fr. Cotgrave.] 
1. Severe; allowing no abatement. 

He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, 

With rigorous hands; he hath resisted law, 

And therefore law shall scorn him further trial, 

Than the severity of publick power. Shaks. Coriol. 

Are these terms hard and rigorous, beyond our 
capacities to perform ? Rogers, Serm. 
9, Exact; scrupulously nice: as, a rigor- 
ous demonstration ; a rigorous definition. 
Ri’corovusty.} adv. [from rigorous. ] 
1. Severely; without tenderness or miti- 
gation. 


Lest they faint 
At the sad sentence rigorously urg’d, 
For I behold them soften’d, and with tears 
Bewailing their excess, all terrour hide. 
Milton, P. L. 

The people would examine his works more 
rigorously than himself, and would not forgive the 
least mistake. Dryden. 

2. Exactly; scrupulously ; nicely. 

A man of strict honour, because he is punctual 
to his promises; because he is scrupulous in pay- 
ing his debts, and rigorously just in discharging 
the duties of his station. The Student, i. 48. 

The rules of the three unities are indeed rigor- 
ously and scrupulously observed. 

Dr. Warton, Ess. on Pope. 
RrGorousness.* x. s. [from rigorous.| Se- 
verity, without tenderness or mitigation. 
Ash. 
RILL.7 xn. s. [ryll, Icel. rivulus, in the 
Edda, q. d. rinnel, from the Su. Goth. 
rinna, to flow. Serenius. Rather, an 
abbreviation of the Lat. rivulus, viz. 
villus. The old French language has 
riller, glisser, couler. Rog.] A small 
brook ; a little streamlet. 

May thy brimmed waves from this 

Their full tribute never miss, 
From a thousand petty rills, 
That tumble down the snowy hills. Milton, Comas. 

On every thorn delightful wisdom grows, 

In eyery rill a sweet instruction flows ; 

But some untaught, o’erhear the whisp’ring rill, 

In spite of sacred leisure blockheads still. Young. 
To Rivu. v.n. [from the noun.] To run 

in small streams. 

Jo! Apollo, mighty king, let envy, 
I\l-judging and verbose, from Lethe’s lake, 
Draw tuns unmeasurable; while thy fayour 
Administers to my ambitious thirst 
The wholesome draught from Aganippe’s spring 
Genuine, and with soft murmurs gently rilling 
Adown the mountains where thy daughters haunt, 

Prior. 
Rrtiet, x. s. [corrupted from rzvulet.] 
A small stream. 

A creeke of Ose, between two hills, delivering a 
little fresh ril/et into the sea. Carew, Surv. of Cornw. 

Th’ industrious muse thus labours to relate 
Those riilets that attend proud Tamer and her 

state. ; Drayton. 
Rim. n. s. [pim, Saxon. ] 
1.-A border; a margin. 

It keeps off the same thickness near its centre ; 
while its figure is capable of variation towards the 
rim. Grew. 

2. That which encircles something else. 

We may not aflirm, that ruptures are confinable 

unto one side, as the peritoneum or rim of the 
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+. 


e, 


belly may be broke ; or its perforations relaxed in a 


either. 
The drum-maker uses it for rimbs. 
Mortimer, Husb. 
RIME.+ x. s. [hpim, pm, Sax. prm-fopyc, 
rime-irost. ] 
1. Hoar frost. 
Breathing upon a glass giveth a dew; and in 
rime frosts you shall find drops of dew upon the 
inside of glass windows. Bacon, Nat. Hist.” 
“In a hoar frost, a rime is a multitude of qua- 
drangular prisms piled without any order one over 
another. Grew. 


2. [Rima, Lat.] A hole; a chink. Not 
used. 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet can they 
contract the rime or chink of their larinx, so as to 
prevent the admission of wet or dry indigested. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
3. A step of aladder. North. Grose. 
To Rime. v.x. [from the noun.] To 
freeze with hoar frost. 
Rime.* See RuyMe. 
RI'MPLE.* n.s. [hpympelle, Saxon.] A 
wrinkle; a fold. Prompt. Parv. 
To Rymexe.f »v. a. [from the noun, This 
is our old word, which Dr. Johnson dis- 
misses with a reference to crumple and 
rumple, and with the example from Wise- 
man’s Surgery. “ Rympyled, rugatus.” 
Prompt. Parv.] To pucker ; to wrinkle. 

A rimpled vecke farre ronne in age. 

Chaucer, Rom. R. 4495. 

The skin was tense, also rimpled and blistered. 

Wiseman. 
RiMp.ine.* n. 5. [from rimple.] Uneven 
motion; undulation. q 
Ne the lanes she glides at evening’s 
CiOSEe. 
And kofly lulls her infant to repose ; 
Then sits and gazes, but with viewless look, 
As gilds the moon the rimpling of the brook. 
Crabbe, Par. Register, P. i. 


Rix. adj. [from rime.] Steamy ; foggy; 
full of frozen mist. : 
The air is now cold, hot, dry, or moist ; and then 


Brown, Vulg. Err. 


thin, thick, foggy, rimy, or poisonous. Harvey. — 
To Rincse.f See Zo Rinse. 4 


RIND. n. s. [pmb, Saxon ; rinde, Dutch.] 
Bark; husk. 
Therewith a-piteous yelling voice was heard, 
Crying, O spare with guilty hands to tear 
My tender sides in this rough rind embar’d. 
Spenser. — 
Within the infant rind of this small flower 
Poison hath residence, and medicine power. Shaks. 
These plants are neitber red nor polished, when 
drawn out of the water, till their rind have been 
taken off. 
Others whose fruit, burnish’d with golden rind, — 
Hung amiable. Milton, P. L. 
Thou canst not touch the freedom of this mind — 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou hast immanacled. Milton, Comus: 
This monument, thy maiden beauty’s due, 
High on a planettree shall be hung to view ; 
On the smooth rind the passenger shall see 
Thy name engrav’d, and worship Helen’s tree. 
Dryden. 
To Rinp. v. a. [from the noun.] To de-’ 
corticate ; to bark; to husk. f 
RING.} x. s. [hping, ping, Sax. hring, Icel. 
circus: “ vox antiquiss. et in ling. sep-— 
tentr. usitatissima.” Serenius. ] ¥ 
J. A circle; an orbicular line. 
In this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, \ 
Their precious gems new Jost. Shakspeare. 


a 
oe 


Boyles 


el 


2. [From ring.] To encircle. 


_ Thou hate and terrour to prosperity, 


And ring these fingers with thy household worms. 
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Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit 
have appeared 


their colours to the naked eye, 
through a prism girded about with many parallel 
and horizontal rings. Newton. 


2. A circle of gold or some other matter 


worn as an ornament. 
A quarrel, 
— About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shakspeare. 
Thave seen old Roman rings so very thick about, 
and with such large stones in them, that ’tis no 
wonder a fop should reckon them a little cumber- 
some in the summer, Addison. 
3. A circle of metal to be held by. 
 _ The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring sound, and harshly rung. Dryd. 
Some eagle got the ring of my box in his beak, 
with an intent to let it fall, and deyour it, Swift. 
4, A circular course. 
Chaste Diana, 

Goddess presiding o’er the rapid race, 

Place me, O place me in the dusty ring, 

Where youthful charioteers contend for glory. 

Smith. 
5. A circle made by persons standing 
round. ; 
Make a ring about the corps of Czsar, 

And let me shew you him, that made the will. 

3 Shakspeare. 

The Italians, perceiving themselves almost en- 

vironed, cast themselves into a ring, and retired 

back into the city. Hayward. 
Round my arbour a new ring they made, 

And footed it about the secret shade. Dryden. 
6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 
_ _ A squirrel spends his little rage, 

In jumping round a rowling cage; 

The cage as either side turn up, 

Striking a ring of bells a-top. Prior. 
7. The sound of bells or any other sono- 

rous body. 

Stop the holes of a hawk’s bell, it will make no 

ring, but a flat noise or rattle. Bacon. 

Hawks’ bells, that have holes, give a greater 

ring, than if the pellet did strike upon brass in the 

open air, Bacon. 
Sullen Moloch, fled, 

Hath left in shadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackest hue; 

In vain with cymbals ring, 

They call the grisly king. 

8. A sound of any kind. 
The king, full of confidence, as he had been 
victorious in battle, and had prevailed with his 
parliament, and had the ring of acclamations fresh 
in his ears, thought the rest of his reign should be 

but play. Bacon, Hen. VII. 


To Rinc.} v.a. pret. and part. pass. rung. 
{hpinzan, Saxon.] 
1. To strike bells or any other sonorous 


body, so as to make it sound. 
Ring the alarum bell. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


Milion, Ode Nutiv. 


Talbot, 
Who, ring'd about with bold adversity, 
Cries out for noble York and Somerset. 
; Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

3, To fit with rings. 

Death, death ; oh amiable lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous stench, sound rottenness, 
Arise forth from thy couch of lasting night, 


And I will kiss thy detestable bones, - 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 


: ‘ Shakspeare. 
4. To restrain a hog by a ring in his nose. 
But then some pence ’twould cost the clowne 
To yoke and eke to ring them. W. Browne. 
To Rine.} v. n. 
1. To form a circle. 


Not noticed by Dr. 
Johnson. 
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From the ocean all rivers spring, 
And tribute back repay as to their king : 
Right so from you all goodly virtues well 
Into the rest, which round about you ring. 
Spenser, F.Q, 
2. To sound as a bell or sonorous metal. 
Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 
And let the base of heayen’s deep organ blow. 
Milton. 

No funeral rites nor man in mournful weeds, 
Nor mournful bell shall ring her burial. + Shaks. 

Easy it might be to ring other changes upon the 
same bells, Norris, Miscell. 

At Latagus a weighty stone he flung ; 

His face was flatted, and his helmet TUNES. 
Dryden. 
3. To practise the art of making musick 
with bells. 

Signs for communication may be contrived at 
pleasure: four bells admit twenty-four changes 
in ringing ; each change may, by agreement, have 
a certain signification, Holder. 

4, To sound; to resound. 

Hercules, missing his page, called him by his 
name aloud, that all the shore rang of it, Bacon. 

The particular ringing sound in gold, distinct 
from the sound of other bodies, has no particular 
name. Locke. 

With sweeter notes each rising temple rung, 

A Raphael painted! and a Vida sung ! 
Immortal Vida! 
5. To utter as a bell. 
Ere to black Hecat’s summons 
The shard-born beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be 
done 
A deed of dreadful note. 
6, To tinkle. 

My ears still ring with noise ; I’m yext to death : 

Tongue-kill’d, and have not yet recoyer’d breath, 
Dryden. 
7. To be filled with a bruit or report. 

That profane, atheistical epicurean rabble, whom 
the whole nation so rings of, are not indeed what 
they yote themselves, the wisest men in the world, 

South. 


Pope. 


Shaksp. Macbeth. 


RING-BONE. 7. s. 

Ring-bone is a hard callous substance 
growing in the hollow circle of the little 
pastern of a horse, just above the coro- 
net: it sometimes grows quite round 
like a ring, and thence it is called the 
ring-bone. Farrier’s Dict. 


RINGDove. n. s. [rhingelduyve, German. ] 


Pigeons are of several sorts, wild and tame; as 
wood pigeons, dovecot pigeons, and ringdoves. 
Mortimer. 


Rrverr. n.s. [from ring.] He who rings. 
Rrneine.* n, s. [from ring. | Art or act 


of making musick with bells. 
Many other sports there be, as ringing, bowl- 
ing, &e. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 266. 


To RYNGLEAD.* ». a. [ring and lead.] To 


conduct. 
For that he useth no true compass, nor card, he 
ringleads them to all wrack. 
Transl. of Abp. of Spalato’s Serm. (1617,) p. 34. 


Ri’nciuaper.} 2. s. [ring and leader.] ) 
1. One who leads the ring. Mr, Pegge is 


greatly mistaken in saying that we always 
use this word in a bad sense; viz. that of 
a person who is at the head of a mob, or 
any tumultuous assembly. Anonym. 
p- 98. It is true, Dr. Johnson has taken 
no notice of the original meaning of the 
word. But Barret, in 1580, tells us, 
that a ringleader was the Lat. presultor, 
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dux, and Fr. celuy qui meine la danse. 
And the incomparable Barrow confirms 
this. | 

St. Peter had a primacy of order, such an one as 
the ringleader hath in a dance, as the ptimipilar 
centurion had in the legion, 

Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 
2. The head of a riotous body. 

He caused to be executed some of the ring- 
leaders of the Cornish men, in sacrifice to the 
citizens. Bacon, Hen. VIT. 

The nobility escaped ; the poor people, who had 
been deluded by these ringleaders, were executed. 

Addison. 
RYNGLET. 7. 5. (ring, with a diminutive 
termination. ] 


1. A small ring, 
Silver the lintels, deep projecting o’er; 
And gold the ringlets that command the door. 
Pope. 
2. A circle. 
You demy puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. Shakspeare, Tempest. 
Never met we, 
Upon the beached margent of the sea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturb’d our sport. 


Shakspeare. 
3. A curl. 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 
Milton, Arcades. 
Her golden tresses —in wanton ringlets way’d, 
As the vine curls her tendrils, Milton, P. L. 
These in two sable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck. Pope. 
RINGSTREAKED. adj. [ring and streaked. } 
Circularly streaked. 
He removed the he-goats that were ringstreaked 
and spotted, and all the she-goats that were speckled. 
Gen, xxx. 35. 
RYNerai.f x. s. [ring and tail.] A kind 
of kite with a whitish tail, Bailey. 

Thou royal ring-tail, fit to fly at nothing, 

But poor men’s poultry. Beaum. and Fl. Philaster. 
Ri'Nneworm. n. s. [ring and worm.] A 
circular tetter. 

Tt began with a serpigo, making many round 
spots, such as is generally called ringworms. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

To RINSE.T v. a. [from rein, Germ. pure, 

clear. Dr. Johnson. — This may be car- 

ried to the M. Goth. hreins, clean, pure; 

Icel. hreinsa, to make clean 3; reinser, old 

Fr. to wash. Our word is often written 

rince, and in its northern form rench. | 
1. To wash; to cleanse by washing. 

This last costly treaty 

Swallow’d so much treasure, and like a glass 

Did break i’ the rinsing. Shakspeare, Hen. VILL. 

Whomsoever he toucheth, and hath not rinsed 
his hands in water, he shall be unclean, 

+ Lev. xy. 11. 

This must move us humbly to sue unto God, 
and earnestly to entreat him, to wash us throughly 
from our wickedness, and cleanse us from our sins; 
yea to purge and rinse the fountain thereof, our 
unclean and polluted hearts, Perkins. 

2. To wash the soap out of clothes. 

They cannot boil, nor wash, nor rinse, they say, 
With water sometimes ink, and sometimes whey, 
According as you meet with mud or clay. King. 

RiNser. n. s. [from rinse.| One that 
washes or rinses; a washer. 


RYOT.} n. s. [riote, Fr. riotta, Italian. Dr. 
Johnson. — Serenius deduces the word 
from the Goth. hriota, subsultare, Sueth. 
ruta, grassari, dissoluté vivere; Cal- 

SrAee 
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lander, from the Goth. reta, Icel. reita, 
ad iram excitare.] ~ 
1. Wild and loose festivity. 
When his headstrong riot hath no curb, 
When rage and hot blood are his counsellors, 
When means and lavish manners meet together, 
Oh! with what wings shall his affection fly 
Tow’rd fronting peril and oppos’d decay. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
So senseless of expence, 
That he will neither know how to maintain it, 
Nor cease his flow. of rioé. Shakspeare, Timon. 
Not accused of riot, or unruly. Tit. i. 6. 
All now was turn’d to jollity and game, 
To luxury and riot, feast and dance. Milton, P. L. 
2. A sedition ; an uproar. 
Transform’d to serpents, all, as accessories 
To his bold riot. Milton, P. L. 
3. To run Riot. To move or act without 
control or restraint. 
One man’s head runs riot upon hawks and dice. 
L’ Estrange. 
You never can defend his breeding, 
Who, in his satire’s running riot, 
Could never leave the world in quiet. Swift, Miscell. 
To Ri’or. v.n. [rioter, old Fr. ] 
1. To revel; to be dissipated in luxurious 
enjoyments. 
Let us walk honestly as in the day; not in riot- 
ing and drunkenness. Rom, xiii. 13. 
Now he exacts of all, wastes in delight, 
Riots in pleasure, and neglects the law. 


2. To luxuriate; to be tumultuous. 
Thy life a long dead calm of fix’d repose ; 
No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows. Pope. 
3. To banquet luxuriously. 
4. To raise a sedition or uproar. 


Rroter.f x. s. [from riot. | 
1. One who is dissipated in luxury. 
Light-braines, runnagates, unthriftes, and riot- 
ours. Martin, Marr. of Priests, (1554,) Ll. iii. 
Eyen the rioters of the world have stings and 
torments from it: if a man live in sensuality and 
fulness of pleasure, what a cutting thought it is to 
consider, that in a little time he must bid adieu to 
this and to all felicity for ever! 
Glanville, Serm. p. 295. 
2. One who raises an uproar or sedition. 
Any two justices may come with the posse 
comitatus, if need be, and suppress any such riot, 
assembly, or rout, and arrest the riolers. 
Blackstone. 
Rvorise. x. s. [from riot.] Dissoluteness ; 
luxury. Obsolete. 
From every work he challenged essoign 
For contemplation sake ; yet otherwise 
His life he led in lawless rivtise. 


Daniel. 


Spenser. 
Rrorous.f adj. [rioteux, Fr. from riot.) 
1. Luxurious; wanton; licentiously festive. 

What needs me tell their feasts and goodly guise, 
In which was nothing riotous nor vain, Spenser. 

When all our offices have been opprest 
With riotous feeders, 

T have retir’d me to a wasteful cock, 
And set mine eyes at flow. Shaksp. Timon. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, that is, 
far from the diet of Jerusalem and other riotous 
places, but fared coarsely. Brown, Vuly. Err. 

With them no riotows pomp nor Asian train, 
T° infect a navy with their gaudy fears ; 
But war severely like itself appears. 

2. Seditious; turbulent. 

The riotous assembling of twelve persons, or 
more, and not dispersing upon proclamation, was 
first made high treason by statute. Blackstone. 

Rrotousty.} adv. [from riotous.) 


1. Luxuriously ; with licentious luxury. 
He that gathereth by defrauding his own soul, 
gathereth for others that shall spend his goods 
riotously. Ecclus. xiv. 4, 


Dryden. 


) 
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2. Seditiously ; turbulently. 


If any person so riotously assembled begin even 
before proclamation to pull down any church, 
chapel, meeting-house, or out-houses, they shall be 
felons withoutbenefit of clergy. Blackstone. 


Rrorousness.f x. s. [from riotous.] The 


state of being riotous. 
Excess includeth riotousness, expence of money, 
prodigal housekeeping. 
Ralegh, Arts of Emp. ch. 19. 
To RIP.} v.a. [hpypan, pypan, pyppan, 
Sax. ] 


1. To tear; tolacerate; to cut asunder by 


a continued act of the knife or of other 
force. 
You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blush for shame. 
Shakspeare. 
Thou wilt dash their children, and rip up their 
women with child. 2 Kings, viii. 12. 
The beast prevents the blow, 
And upward rips the groin of his audacious foe. 
Dryden. 
To take away by laceration or cutting. 
Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp'd. Shaksp. Macbeth. 
Esculapius, because ripped from his mother’s 
womb, was feigned to be the son of Apollo. 
Hayward. 
Rip this heart of mine 
Out of my breast, and shew it for a coward’s. 
Otway. 
The conscious husband, whom like symptoms 
seize, 
Charges on her the guilt of their disease ; 
Affecting fury acts a madman’s part, 
He’ll rip the fatal secret from her heart. Granville. 
3 To disclose ; to search out ; to tear up; 
to bring to view: usually, but not al- 
ways, with wp. 
You rip up the original of Scotland. 
Spenser on Ireland, 
Let it be lawful for me to rip wp to the very 
bottom, how and by whom your discipline was 
planted, at such time as this age we live in began 
to make first trial thereof. Hooker. 
Know I do scorn to stoop 
To rip your lives. 
Marston, Scourge of Vill. (1599,) Pref. 
They ripped up all that had been done from the 
beginning of the rebellion, Clarendon. 
The relations considering that a trial would rip 
up old sores, and discover things not so much to 
the reputation of the deceased, they dropt their de- 
sign. Arbuthnot, 
Rip.* n.s. [from the verb. ] 
1. A laceration. 
He [the lion] once gave him a rip in his flesh- 
coloured doublet. Addison, Spect. No.15. 
2. A wicker basket to carry fish in. 
Cowel. 
3. Refuse ; any base or worthless thing or 
person. [perhaps a corruption of riff] 
A low word: as, a rip of a horse. 
RIPE. adj. [pipe, Saxon; rijp, Dutch. ] 
1. Brought to perfection in growth; ma- 
ture. 
Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking ; and the powers above 
Put on their instruments. Shakspeare. 
Their fruit is improfitable, not ripe to eat. 
Wisd. iv. 5. 
So may’st thou live, till, like sive fruit, thou 
drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, or be with ease 
Gather’d, not harshly pluck’d, for death mature. 
_ Milton, P. L. 
2. Resembling the ripeness of fruit. 
Those happiest smiles, 
That play’d on her ripe lip, seem’d not to know 


Rai? 


What guests were in her eyes, which parted 


Se 


thence, f 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shakspeare. 
3. Complete ; proper for use. 
I by letters shall direct your course, ; 
When time is ripe. Shakspeare. — 


4. Advanced to the perfection of any 
quality. 
There was a pretty redness in his lips, 
A little riper and more lusty red 
Than that mix’d in bis cheeks. Shakspeare. 
O early ripe / to thy abundant store, 
What could advancing age have added more? 


5. Finished; consummate. 
Beasts are in sensible capacity as ripe, even as 
men themselves, perhaps more ripe. Hooker, 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one. 
Shakspeare. 
6. Brought to the point of taking effect ; 
fully matured. 
He thence shall come, 
When this world’s dissolution shall be ripe, 
Milton, P. L. 
While things were just ripe for a war, the 
cantons, their protectors, interposed as umpires in 
the quarrel. Addison, 
7. Fully qualified by gradual improve- 
ment. 
At thirteen years old he was ripe for the uni- 
versity. Fell, Life of Hammond. 
Ripe for heaven, when fate A‘neas calls, 
Then shalt thou bear him up, sublime, to me. 
Dryden. 
To Rive. v. n. [from the adjective.] To 


ripen; to grow ripe; to be matured. 


Ripen is now used. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 


a 


Shakspeare. — 


Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio ; 
But stay the very riping of the time. Shaks. 
Though no stone tell thee what I was, yet thou, 
In my grave’s inside, see what thou art now ; 
Yet thou’rt not yet so good, till us death lay 
To ripe and mellow there, w’ are stubborn clay. 
Donne. 


Dryden. 


San 


To Riez. v. a. To mature; to make ripe. — 


He is retir’d, to ripe his growing fortunes, 
To Scotland. ° 
Ri’pevy. adv. [from rzpe.] Maturely ; at 
the fit time. 
It fits us therefore ripely ; 
Our chariots and our horsemen be in readiness. 


Shakspeare. 


Shakspeare. — 


To RiPEn.} v. n. [pipian, Sax.J] To grow 
ripe; to be matured, 
This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth - 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips bis root ; 
And then he falls as I do. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
Afore the sour grape is ripening in the flower. — 


Ts. xviii. 5. 


The pricking of a fruit before it rypeneth, ripens 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


the fruit more suddenly, 
Trees, that ripen latest, blossom soonest; as 


peaches and cornelians; and it is a work of pro- _ 


vidence that they blossom so soon ; for otherwise 
they could not have the sun long enough to ripen. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And strangers to the sun yet ripen here. Granville. 


To Ri’pEn. v. a. To mature ; to make ripe. 
My father was no traitor ; 


And that Pll prove on better men than Somerset, 


Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. pO 


, When to ripen’d manhood he shall grow, 
The greedy sailor shall the seas forego. 


Dryden. 


Shakspeare. , 


Ra PP 
eae] That I settled 
- Your father in his throne, was for your sake, 
T left th’ acknowledgment for time to ripen. 
it : Dryden. 
‘ The genial sun 
Has daily, since his course begun, 
Rejoiced the metal to refine, 
And ripen’d the Peruvian mine. Addison. 
__ Be this the cause of more than mortal hate, 
~ The rest succeeding times shall ripen into fate. 
i Pope. 


Swift. 


Here elements have lost their uses ; 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces, 
Rrpeness.f x. s. [pipenerye, Sax.] 
1. The state of being ripe ; maturity. 
They have compared it to the ripeness of fruits, 


i i Wiseman. 
| Little matter is deposited in the abscess, before 


a ee 


it arrives towards its ripeness. Sharp. 
2, Full growth. 

Time, which made them their fame out-live, 
To Cowley scarce did ripeness give. Denham. 
3. Perfection ; completion. 


psalms devised for us, that they, which are either 


_ virtue, as yet not grown to ripeness, might, when 
they think they sing, learn, Hooker. 
CR ic This royal infant promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 
_ Which time shall bring to ripeness. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
I to manhood am arriv’d so near, 
And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
That some more timely happy spirits indu’th. 
j Milton, Sonnet. 
4, Fitness ; qualification. 
7% Men must endure 
_ Their going hence, ev’n as their coming hither : 
_Ripeness is all. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Rrewer.* x. s. [riparius, low Lat. from 
the old Eng. rip, a basket. Cowel.] 


_. One who brings fish from the sea-coast | 


to the inner parts of the land. — Cowwed. 

T can send you speedier advertisement of her 
‘constancy by the next ripier, that rides that way 
with mackrel. Chapman, Widow's Tears. 


1 


Rrpper. n. s. [from rip.] One who rips ; | 


one who tears ; one who lacerates. 
Rrepine.* xn. s. [from To rip.) Dis- 
covery. 
This ripping of ancestors is very pleasing unto 


_ te, and indeed savoureth of good conceipt and | 


some reading withall. 


To RI’PPLE.+ v. Ne 


Spenser on Ireland. 


1. To fret on the surface, as water swiftly | 
i] 


running. 


Eamont runs rapidly on near the way, rippling | 


_ _ over the stones. Gray, Lett. 
2 To Rivpte flax. To wipe or draw off 
Its seed-vessels ; to clean flax. 
_ Ray, and Grose. [repa, Su. Goth. to 
pluck; repa lin, linum vellere. 
_ Jamieson. | ’ 
Rrepre.* n. s. [from the verb. | 
1. Agitation of water fretting on the sur- 
face, or laving the banks. 


2. A large comb, through which flax is | 


dressed. 
Rrppuine.* n. s. [from To ripple. | 
1, The ripple dashing on the shore. - 
Reached shore through a most turbulent rip- 
_ pling, occasioned by the fierce current of the tides 
between the islands and the coast. 
: Pennant, Tour in Scotland. 
2. Method of cleaning flax. 
TPTOWEL. ns. A gratuity, or reward 
_ $iven to tenants, after they had reaped 
their lord’s corn, Bailey. 


Aa 


To this purpose were those harmonious tunes of H 


j in years but young, or touching perfection of | 


North. | 
Dr. | 


13. To be excited; to be produced. 


RIS 
To RISE.F ». 2. pret. ‘rose 3: part. ‘risen. 
Cowley has rts for roses so-has Jonson. 
[retsan, Goth. puran, Sax. ] 
1. To change a jacent or recumbent, to 
an erect posture. 
Ihave seen her rise from her bed, and throw 
her night-gown upon her. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


The archbishop received him sitting, for, said 
he, I am too old to rise. Earl of Orrery. 


2. To get up from rest. 

Never a wife leads a better life than she does ; 
do what she will; go to bed when she list ; rise 
when she list. Shakspeare. 

As wild asses in the desert, go they forth to their 
work, rising betimes for a prey. Job, xxiv, 5. 

That is to live, 
‘To rest secure, and not rise up to grieve. 
Daniel, Civ. War, 

Thy mansion wants thee, Adam, rise. 

Milton, P. L. 
| 3. To get up from a fall. 
True in our fall, 
False in our promis’d rising. 
4. To spring; to grow up. 
They imagine 
| For one forbidden tree a multitude, 
New ris’n to work them farther woe. 
Milton, P. L. 
5. To gain elevation of rank or fortune. 
| Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall. Shaks. 
If they rise not with their service, they will 
make their service fall with them. Bacon. 
To rise i? th’ world, 
No wise man that’s honest should expect. Otway. 
Those that have been raised by some great 
minister, trample upon the steps by which they rise, 
to rival him. South. 


i 6. To swell. 

If the bright spot stay in his place, it is a rising 
of the burning. Lev. xiii, 21. 
| 7, To ascend ; to move upwards. 

The sap in old trees is not so frank as to rise all 
to the boughs, but tireth by the way, and putteth 
out moss. Bacon. 

If two plane polished plates. of a polished look- 
ing-glass be laid together, so that their sides be 
parallel, and at a very small distance from one 
another, and then their lower edges be dipped into 
water, the water will rise up between them. 

Newton. 
8. To break out from below the horizon, 
as the sun, 

He maketh the sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, St. Matt. v. 


Milton, P. L. 


Whether the sun 
Rise on the earth, or earth rise on the sun. 
Milton, P. L. 
9. To take beginning; to come into ex- 
istence, or notice. 
Only he spoke, and every thing that is, 
Out to the fruitful womb of nothing ris. Cowley. 


10. To begin to act. 

High winds began to rise. Milton, P. L. 

With Vulcan’s rage the rising winds conspire, 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire. Dryd. 

1]. To. appear in view. 

The poet must lay out all his strength, that his 
words may be glowing, and that every thing he 
describes may immediately present itself, and rise 
up to the reader’s view. Addison. 

12. To change a station; to quit a siege. 

He, rising with small honour from Gunza, and 

fearing the power of the christians, was gone. 
Knolles. 


Indeed you thank’d me ; buta nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul ; for from that hour she lov’d me. 
Otway. 


A thought rose in me, which often perplexes 
men of contemplative natures. Spectator. 


RIS 


14. To’ break ‘into military commotions ; 
to make insurrections. 
At our heels all hell should rise, 
With blackest insurrection. 
Numidia’s spacious kingdom lies 
Ready to rise at its young prince’s call, 
Addison, Cato. 
No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, Pope. 


15. To be roused ; to be excited to action. 


Who will rise up for me against evil-doers? or 
who will stand up for me against the workers of 


Milton, P,L.. 


iniquity ? Ps. xciv. 
Gather together, come against, and rise up to 
the battle, Jeremiah. 


16. To make hostile attack. 

If any man hate his neighbour, lie in wait, and 
rise up against him, and smite him mortally, and 
fleeth into one of these cities, the elders of his city 
shall fetch him thence. Deuteronomy. 


17. To grow more or greater in any 
respect. 
A hideous gabble rises loud 
Among the builders, Milton, P..L. 
The great duke rises on them in his demands, 
and will not be satisfied with less than a hundred 
thousand crowns,.and a solemn embassy to beg 
pardon, Addison on Italy. 


18. To increase in price. 

Bullion is risen to six shillings and five pence 
the ounce; 2. e. that an. ounce of uncoined silver 
will exchange for an ounce and a quarter of coined 
silyer, Locke. 

19. To. be improved. 

From such an untainted couple, we can hope 
to have our family rise to its ancient splendour of 
face, air, countenance, and shape. Tatler. 


20. To elevate the style. 
Your author always will the best advise, 
Fall wher he falls, and when he rises, rise. 
Roscommon. 
21. To be revived from death. 
After I am risen again, I will go before you. 
St. Matt. xxvi. 
The stars of morn shall see him rise 
Out of his grave. 


22. To come by chance. 
As they gan his library to view, 
And antique registers for to avise, 
There chanced to the prince’s hand to rise 
An ancient book. 


23. To be elevated in situation. 

He bar’d an ancient oak of all her boughs ; 
Then on a rising ground the trunk he plae’d, 
Which with the spoils of his dead foe he grac’d. 

Dryden. 

Ash, on banks or rising grounds near rivers, will 

thrive exceedingly. Mortimer. 
Risz.} 2. s. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of rising, locally or figuratively. 

Sit down, my masters, he cried, your rise hath 
been my fall. Ld. Bacon, in Mallet’s Life of him. 

Thy rise of fortune did I only wed, 

From its decline determin’d to recede ? Prior. 
2. The act of mounting from the ground. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are first cast 
backwards and then forwards, with so much the 
greater force; for the hands go backward before 
they take their rise. Bacon. 

3. Eruption; ascent. 

Upon the candle’s going out, there is a sudden 
rise of water ; for the flame filling no more place, 
the air and water succeed. Bacon. 

The hill submits itself 
In smail descents, which do its height beguile ; 
And sometimes mounts, but so as billows play, 
Whose rise not hinders, but makes short our way. 
Dryden, 
4. Place that favours the act of mounting 


aloft. 


Milton. 


Spenser. 
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Rais’d so high, from that convenient rise 
She took her flight, and quickly reach’d the skies. 
Creech. 
Since the arguments against them rise from 
common received opinions, it happens, in contro- 
versial discourses, as it does in the assaulting of 
towns, where, if the ground be but firm, whereon 
the batteries are erected, there is no farther inquiry 
of whom it is borrowed, so it affords but a fit rise 
for the present purpose. Locke. 


5. Elevated place. 
Such a vise, as doth at once invite 
A pleasure, and a reverence from the sight. 
Denham. 
6. Appearance as of the sun in the East. 
Pheebus! stay ; 
The world to which you fly so fast, 
From us to them can pay, your haste 
With no such object, and salute your rise 
With no such wonder, as De Mornay’s eyes. 
Waller. 
7. Increase in any respect. 


8. Increase of price. 

Upon a’breach with Spain, must be considered 
the present state of the king’s treasure, the rise or 
fall that may happen in his constant revenue by a 
Spanish war. Temple. 

The bishops have had share in the gradual rise 
of Jands. Swift. 

9. Beginning ; original. 

It has its rise from the lazy admonitions of those 
who give rules, and propose examples, without 
joining practice with their instructions, 

Locke on Education. 

All wickedness taketh its rise from the heart, and 
the design and intention with which a thing is done, 
frequently discriminates the goodness or evil of the 
action. Nelson. 

His reputation quickly peopled it, and gave rise 
to the republick, which calls itself after his name. 


10. Elevation; increase of sound. 
In the ordinary rises and falls of the yoice, there 
fall out to be two beemolls between the unison and 
the diapason. Bacon. 
11. [Arys, Icel. rys, Teut. a twig.] A 
bough; a branch. Jn Lancashire a 
rizen or ryzen hedge is a fence of boughs 
and stakes; and in the west of England 
a ryce or rise fence is one of twigs or 
wattles. 
As white as lilie or rose on rise. 
Chaucer, Rom. R. 1015. 
RrsEn. part. of to rise. 
Riser. 2. s. [from rise.| One that rises. 
The isle Aaa, where the palace stands 
Of th’ early riser, with the rosy hands, 
Active Aurora; where she loves to dance. 
Chapman. 
Risu.* n.s. A rush. Cheshire Gloss. 
Rush was anciently written rysch or 
rysshe in our vocabularies. Wilbraham. 


Risiprxrry. n.s. [from risible.] The qua- | 


lity of laughing. 

How comes lowness of style to be so much the 
propriety of satyr, that without it a poet can be no 
more a satyrist, than without riszbility he can be a 
man? Dryden. 

Whatever the philosophers may talk of their risi- 
bility, neighing is a more noble expression than 
laughing. Arbuthnot. 

RISIBLE. adj. [risible, Fr. risibilis, Lat. ] 
1. Having the faculty or power of laugh- 
ing. 

We are ina merry world, laughing is our busi- 
ness ; as if, because it has been made the definition 
of man that he is risible, his manhood consisteth in 
nothing else. 

2. Ridiculous; exciting laughter. 


Addison. | 


Gov. of the Tongue. | 
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Rrsine.* x. s. [from rise. ] 
1. Act of getting up from a fall. 


This child is set for the fall and rising again of 
many. St. Luke, ii. 34. 
2. Appearance of the sun, of a star, or 
other luminary, above the horizon, which 
before was hid beneath it. 
From the rising of the sun unto the going down 
thereof, 12 BIG 
3. A tumour. 
This is the law —for a rising, and for a scab, and 
for a bright spot. Lev. xiv. 56. 
4, Tumult; insurrection. 
He’s follow’d both with body and with mind, 
And doth enlarge his rising with the blood 
Of fair king Richard scrap’d from Pomfret stones. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. If. 
5. Resurrection. 
They kept that saying within themselves, ques- 
tioning one with another what the rising from the 
dead should mean. St. Mark, xi. 10. 


RISK.t x. s. (risque, Fr. rischio, Ital. 
riesgo, riezgo, Spanish. Meursius gives 
the barbarous Greek gifimey or gignnoy, 
fortune, chance, danger, and therewith 
the Ital. résico, (written also risigo, risco, 
and rischio,) the same. Menage con- 
siders the origin of this word as very 
obscure.| Hazard; danger; chance of 
harm. 

Some run the risk of an absolute ruin for the 
gaining of a present supply. L’ Estrange. 
When an insolent despiser of discipline, nur- 
tured into contempt of all order by a long risk of 
licence, shall appear before a church governor, 
severity and resolution are that governor’s virtues. 
South, Serm. 

By allowing himself in what is innocent, he 
would run the risk of being betrayed into what is 
not so. Atterbury. 
An innocent man ought not to run an equal risk 
with a guilty one. Richardson, Clarissa, 

To Risk. v. a. [risquer, Fr.] To hazard ; 
to put to chance; to endanger. 

Who would hope new fame to raise, 
Or risk his well-established praise, 
That, bis high genius to approve, 
Had drawn a George or carv’d a Jove. Addison. 


Rr'sxer. x. s. [from risk.| One who risks. 
He thither came, t’ observe and smoak 
What courses other riskers took. Butler. 


Rissz. The obsolete preterite of rise. 

Risse not the consular men and left their places, 
So soon as thou sat’st down ; and fled thy side. 

B. Jonson. 
RITE. x. s. [rit, Fr. ritus, Lat.] Solemn 

act of religion; external observance. 
The ceremonies, we have taken from such as 
were before us, are not things that belong to this 
or that sect, but they are the ancient rites and cus- 
toms of the church. Hooker, 
It is by God consecrated into a sacrament, a 
holy rite, a means of conveying to the worthy 
receiver the benefits of the body and blood of 
Christ. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

When the prince her fun’ral rites had paid, 
He plow’d the Tyrrhene seas. Dryden. 


RITORNE’LLO.* n. s. [Italian.] The 
refrain, repeat, or burden, of an air or 
song. f 

Confine the organist to a slightly ornamented 
refraine, or ritornello, at the end of each stave or 
stanza. Mason on Church Musick, p. 213. 

Rir'ruau. adj. [rituel, Fr.) Solemnly ce- 
remonious; done according to some 
religious institution. 

Instant I bade the priests prepare 


The ritual sacrifice, and solemn pray’r. Prior. 
uf 


RI'VAL.+} n. s. [rivalis, Lat. from rivus, a 


1. One who is in pursuit of the same 


2. A competitor in love. 


Ri’vau. adj. Standing in competition ; 


ih 
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If to tradition were added, certain constant 
ritual and emblematical observances, as the em- 
blems were expressive, the memory of the thing 
recorded would remain, Forbes. 


Ri‘ruat. n. s. [from the adj.]_ A book in 


which the rights and observances of 
religion are set down. Hee 
An heathen ritual could not instruct a man 
better than these several pieces of antiquity in the 
particular ceremonies, that attended different sa- 
crifices. Addison on Italy. 


Rrruavist.f x. s. [from ritual.] One 


skilled in the ritual. 

In whose rifwalists, as Ben Casem, Sid Ben 
Hali, Abdalla, &c. if you find any such thing, it 
will be more than could be expected. 

Gregory, Notes on Script. (ed. 1684,) p. 99. 

Of this there are two notable instances taken 
notice of by Cassalion, and several other ritwalists. 

Bourne, Antig. of the Com. People, p. 26. 


Rrrvatiy.* adv. [from ritual.) With 


some particular ceremony. 

In some parts of this kingdom is joined also, 
solemnity of drinking out of a cup, ritually com- 
posed, decked, and filled with country liquor. 

Selden on Drayton’s Polyolb. § 9. 


RI'VAGE.F n. s. [French.] A bank; a 


coast ; the shore. Not now in use. 
Golden sand 

The which Pactolus with his waters shere 

Throws forth upon therivage round about him nere. 
Spenser, F'. Q. 

Think 

You stand upon the rivage, and behold 

A city on th’ inconstant billows dancing ; 

For so appears this fleet. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 


river; the word rivalis, in Latin, being 
originally applied, according to Sir T. 
Hanmer, to proprietors of neighbouring 
lands parted only by a brook, which 
belonged equally to both; and so sig- 
nified partners, or those concerned in 
the same affair. Morin more fully illus- 
trates this derivation from rivus: “ Ri- 
valis désigne proprement ceux qui ont 
droit dusage dans un méme ruisseau; 
et comme cet usage est souvent pour 
eux un sujet de contestations, on a trans- 
porté cette signification de rivalis a ceux 
qui ont les mémes prétentions a une chose.” 
Dict. Etym. Fr, and Gr.} 


thing which another man pursues; a 
competitor. 

Oh love! thou sternly dost thy pow’r maintain, 
And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign ; 
Tyrants and thou all fellowship disdain. Dryden. 


She saw her father was grown her adverse party, 
and yet her fortune such as she must favour her 
rival. . Sidney. 

France and Burgundy, 
Great rivals in our younger daughter’s love. 
‘ ; Shakspeare. | 

Your rival’s image in your worth I view ; 
And what I lov’d in him, esteem in you. Granville. | 


making the same claim; emulous. 
: Had I but the means 

To hold a rival place with one of them, 

I should be fortunate. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. | 
Equal in years, and rival in renown 

With Epaphus, the youthful Phaeton, ¢ 

Like honour claims. Dryden. 
You bark to be employ’d, ty 

While Venus is by rival dogs enjoy’d. _Drydens| 


To Rrvat. v. a. [from the noun.} 


1. To stand in competition with another ; 
_ to oppose. 

__ Those, that have been raised by the interest of 
some great minister, trample upon the steps by 


which they rise, to rival him in his greatness, and 
at length step into his place. South. 
2, To emulate; to endeavour to equal or 
mexcel. 
_ Ambitious fool! with horny hoofs to pass 
_O’er hollow arches of resounding brass ; 
To rival thunder in its rapid course, 
_ And imitate inimitable force. Dryden, Zn. 
__ O thou, too great to rival or to praise, 
- Forgive, lamented shade, these duteous lays. 
Lee had thy fire, and Congreve had thy wit ; 
And copyists, here and there, some likeness hit ; 
_ But none possess’d thy graces, and thy ease ; 
a. 
In thee alone ’twas natural to please ! Harte. 
ToRrvat. v.n. To be competitors. Out 
of use. 
Burgundy, 
We first address towards you, who with this king 
Hath rivall’d for our daughter. — Shaks. K. Lear. 
Riva Lity.} n.s. [rivalitas, Lat.] 
1, Equal rank. Obsolete. 
Cesar, having made use of him in the wars 
_ *gainst Pompey, presently denied him rivality ; 
would not let him partake in the glory of the 
action. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
2. Competition; rivalry. 
Ri'varry. x. s. [from rival.] Competition; 
* emulation. 

It is the privilege of posterity to set matters 
right between those antagonists, who, by their 
rivalry for greatness, divided a whole age. 

fh Addison. 
Rivatsutp.f x. s. [from rival.] The state 
or character of a rival. 
y He hath confess’d 
To me in private that he loves another, 
My lady’s woman, Mrs. Pleasance; therefore 
Secure you of rivalship. B. Jonson, Magn. Lady. 


Yo RIVE. v. a. preter. rived, part. riven. 
_ [pyre, broken, Saxon ; rijven, Dutch ; 
Priver, Fr, to drive.] To split ; to 

cleave; to divide by a blunt instru- 
~ment; to force in disruption. 


At his haughty helmet 

So hugely struck, that it the steel did rive, 

_ And cleft his head. Spenser. 
The varlet at his plaint was grieved sore, 

_ That his deep wounded heart in two did rive. 


Spenser. } 


__ Through riven clouds and molten firmament, 
_ The fierce three-forked engine making way, 
Both lofty towers and highest trees hath rent. 
: Spenser. 
ish O Cicero! 
_ Thavye seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks ; but ne’er till now 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. Shaks, 
__ As one he stood escap’d from cruel fight, 
Ore toil’d, his riven arms to hayock hewn. 
‘ Milton, P. L. 
The neighbouring forests, formerly shaken and 
ren with the thunder-bolts of war, did envy the 
‘Sweet peace of Druina. Howell, Voc. For. 
_ Had I not been blind, I might have seen 
‘Yon riven oak, the fairest of the green. Dryden. 
2 Let it come; 
Let the fierce lightning blast, the thunder rive me. 
} Rowe. 
To Rive. v.n. [rifwa, Su. Goth.] To be 
split; to be divided by violence. 
His hearte asonder riveth. ; 
‘ Bee Chaucer, Rom. R. 5718. 
Oh that our hearts could but rive in sunder at 
but the dangers of those publick judgements! 
Aiea Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 69. 
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Blow, thou west wind, 
Blow, till thou rive, and make the sea run roaring. 
Beaum. and Fl. Pilgrim. 
Freestone rives, splits, and breaks in any direc- 
tion. Woodward. 


Rive.* x. s. [ryf, Icel.] A rent or tear. 
Brockett’s N.C. Words. 


To RI'VEL.F ‘v. a. [zepipled, Saxon, cor- 
rugated, rumpled ; ruy ffelen, Teut.] 
To contract into wrinkles and corru- 
gations. 

Her chekes ben with teres wette, 
And rivelyn as an empty skyn. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B. 1. 
It [melancholy] makes them hollow-eyed, and 
to have wrinkled brows, rivelled cheeks, dry bodies. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 96. 
Base quean, and rivell’d witch! 
Drayton, Polyolb. 8. 3. 
Then droop’d the fading flowers, their beauty 
fled, 
And clos’d their sickly eyes and hung the head, 
And rivell’d up with heat, lay dying in their bed. 
Dryden. 
And since that plenteous autumn now is past, 
Whose grapes and peaches have indulg’d your 
taste, 
Take in good part, from our poor poet’s board, 
Such rivell’d fruits as winter can afford. Dryden. 
Alum stipticks, with contracting power, 
Shrink his thin essence like a rivel’d flower. Pope. 

RrveL.* J n.s. [from the verb; ruyffel, 

Rrveine.§. Teut.] Wrinkle. 

Huloet, and Sherwood. 

It hadde no wem, ne ryveling, or ony such thing. 
Wiclife, Ephes. v. 
Riven. part. of rive. : 


RIVER. x. s. [riviere, Fr. rivus, Lat.] 
A land current of water bigger than a 
brook. 

Springs make rivulets; and these 
united form brooks; which coming for- 
ward in streams, compose great rivers 
that run into the sea. Locke. 

It is a most beautiful country, being stored 
throughout with many goodly rivers, replenished 
with all sorts of fish. Spenser. 

The first of these rivers has been celebrated by 
the Latin poets for the gentleness of its course, as 
the other for its rapidity. Addison on Italy. 

Rrver.* zx. s. [from To rive.] One who 
splits or cleaves. 

An honest block-river, with his beetle, heartily 
calling. 

Echard, Obs. on the Answ. to Cont. of the Cl. p. 23. 

River-pracon. 2. s. A crocodile. A 
name given by Milton to the king of 


Egypt. : 
Thus with ten wounds 
The river-dragon tam’d at length, submits 
To let his sojourners depart. Milton, P, L. 
Ri‘verer.f x. s. [diminutive of river.] A 
small stream; a rill. 
Bringing all their riverets in, 
There ends ; a new song to begin. 
Drayton, Polyolb. 
Calls down each riveret from her spring, 
Their queen upon her way to bring. 
Drayton, Polyolb. S. 8, 
Wandle, a clear riverct, full of the best trouts. 
Leigh’s England Described, (1659,) p. 190. 
River-cop. n.s. Tutelary deity of a river. 
His wig hung as strait as the hair of a river-god 
rising from the water. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
River-HorsE. x. s. Hippopotamus. 
Rose, 
As plants ambiguous between sea and land, 
The river-horse and scaly crocodile. Milton, P.L. 
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RI'VET. n.s. [river, Fr. to break the point 
ofa thing; to drive.] A fastening pin 
clenched at both ends. : 
The armourers accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shaks. Hen. V. 

Thy armour 

Pll frush, and unlock the rivets all, 

But Pll be master of it. Shaks. Toil. and Cress. 
Though Valeria’s fair, and though she loves me : 

too, 

*Gainst her my soul is arm’d on every part ; 

Yet there are secret rivets to my heart, 

Where Berenice’s charms haye found the way, 
Subtile as lightnings. Dryden, Tyr. Love. 
The verse in fashion is, when numbers flow 

So smooth and equal, that no sight can find 
The rivet, where the polish’d piece was join’d. 
Dryden. 
The rivets of those wings inclos’d 
Fit not each other. Dryden, Don Seb. 
This instrument should move easy upon the 
rivet. Sharp. 
To Ri’ver. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fasten with rivets. 
This man, 
If all our fire were out, would fetch down new, 
Out of the hand of Jove ; and rivet him 
To Caucasus, should he but frown. B. Jonson. 
2. To fasten strongly ; to make immovable. 
You were to blame to part with 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger, 
And riveted with faith unto your flesh. Shaks. 
Why should I write this down, that’s riveted, 
Screw’d to my memory ? Shakspeare, Cymb. 
What one party thought to rivet to a settledness 
by the influence of the Scots, that the other rejects. 
; King Charles. 
Till fortune’s fruitless spite had made it known, 
Her blows not shook but riveted his throne. 
Dryden. 
Thus hath God not only riveted the notion of 
himself into our natures, but likewise made the 
belief of his being, necessary to the peace of our 
minds and happiness of society. Tillotson. 
If the eye sees those things riveted, which are 
loose, where will you begin to rectify the mistake ? 
Locke. 
Where we use words of a loose and wandering 
signification, hence follows mistake and error, 
which those maxims, brought as proofs to establish 
propositions, wherein the terms stand for undeter- 
mined ideas, do by their authority confirm and 


rivet. Locke. 
Rivet and nail me where I stand, ye pow’rs ! 
Congreve. 


They provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and’stooping from your horse, 
Rivet the panting savage to the ground. 
Addison, Cato. 

A similitude of nature and manners, in such a 
degree as we are capable of, must tie the holy knot, 
and rivet the friendship between us. Altierbury. 

8. To drive or clench a rivet. 

In riveting, the pin you rivet in should stand 
upright to the plate you rivet it upon ; for if it do 
not stand upright, you will be forced to set it up- 
right, after it is riveted. Moxon, 

Rrvurer. n. s. [rivulus, Lat.] A small 
river ; a brook; a streamlet. 

By fountain or by shady rivulet, 

He sought them. Milton, P. L. 

The veins, where innumerable little rivulets have 
their confluence into the common channel of the 
blood. Bentley. 

I saw the rivulet of Salforata, formerly called 
Albula, and smelt the stench that arises from its 
water, which Martial mentions. dddison on Italy. 

Rixa‘rion.* n. s. [rixatio, Lat.] A brawl; 
a quarrel, Cockeram. 
Rrxpo’3rar.n.s. A German coin, worth 
about four shillings and six-pence ster- 
ling. Dict, 
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Roacu.} 2.s. [from -rutilus, Lat. red- 
haired. Dr. Johnson. — Sax. peohche. | 
1. A roach is a fish of no great reputation 
for his dainty taste: his spawn is ac- 
counted much better than any other 
part of him: he is accounted the water- 
sheep, for his simplicity and foolishness ; 
and it is noted, that roaches recover 
strength, and grow in a fortnight after 
spawning. Walton, Angler. 

If a gudgeon meet a roach, 

He dare not venture to approach ; 

Yet still he leaps at flies. Swift. 

. As sound as a Roacu. [roche, Fr. a 
rock.] Apparently a corrupt phrase. 
Firm; stout. 

Ray has the expression, as sound as a trout ; but 
sometimes people will express it, as sownd as a 
roach, which is by no means a firm fish, but rather 
otherwise; and on that account Mr. Thomas sur- 
mises it should rather be sound as a roche, or rock : 
and it is certain, the abbey of De Rupe, in York~- 
shire, was called Roche-abbey, implying that roche 
was formerly the pronunciation of rock here, in 
some places at least. Pegge, Anonym. p. 349. 
Roav.t 2. s. [rade, Fr. route, French: 

Route is via trita. Dr. Johnson. — What 

is ridden over. Mr. Horne Tooke. An- 

ciently written rode. See the fourth 
definition. Butsee also the old Fr. rote. 

«“ Dans la Normandie et le Perche rote 

est un sentier étroit.” Rog. Suppl. 

Gloss. | 
1. Large way; path. 

Would you not think him a madman, who, 
whilst he might easily ride on the beaten road way, 
should trouble himself with breaking up of gaps ? 

Suckling. 

To God's eternal house direct the way, 

A broad and ample road. Milton, P.L. 
The liberal man dwells always in the road. Fell. 
To be indifferent whether we embrace falsehood 

or truth, is the great road to error. Locke. 

Could stupid atoms, with impetuous speed, 

By diffrent roads and adverse ways proceed, 

That here they might rencounter, here unite. 

Blackmore. 

There is but one road by which to climb up. 

Addison. 

. [Rade, Fr. Dr. Johnson. — This also, 

according to Skinner, is from ride; 

ships réding at anchor. The Su. Goth. 

redd is the same.as our ride in this 

sense.| Ground where ships may an- 
chor. 
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I should be still 
Peering in maps for ports and roads ; 
And eyery object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
About the island are many roads, but only one 
harbour. Sandys, Journey. 
3. Inroad ; incursion. 
The Volscians stand 
Ready, when time shall prompt them, to make 
road 
Upon’s again. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Cason was desirous of the spoil, for he was, by 
the former road into that country, famous and rich, 
Knolles. 
The king of Scotland, seeing none came in to 
Perkin, turned his enterprise into a road, and 
wasted Northumberland with fire and sword. 
Bacon, Hen. VII. 


4. Journey. The word seems, in this 
sense at least, to be derived from rode, 
the preterite of ride: as we say a short 
ride; an easy ride. Dr. Johnson, — 
The Sax. pad is a journey ; and rade, or 
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raid, is the Scottish word ; but rode our 
old one, as if from ride: 


«“ He mote travel. for worship, 
«“ And make many hasty rodes, 
«“ Sometime in Pruis, sometime 
Rhodes.” 


in 


Gower, Conf. Am. B. 4.] 

With easy roads he came to Leicester, 

And lodg’d in the abbey. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 

He from the east his flaming road begins. 

Milton, P.L. 
5. The act or state of travelling. 

Some taken from their shops and farms, others 
from their sports and pleasures, these at suits at 
law, those at gaming-tables, some on the road, 
others at their own fire-sides. Law. 

Roa’pstEap.* n.s. [road and stead.] A 
place fit for ships to anchor in. “ We 
often meet with the word roadstead in 
voyages, and I suppose it is still a com- 
mon term with all seafaring men.” Mr. 
Horne Tooke. 

Three large ships of war and a lugger had an- 
chored in a small roadstead upon the coast. 

London Gaz. Evtraord. (Feb, 27, 1797.) 

Roa’pway.* n. s. [road and way.} Course 
of the publick road; highway. 

Never a man’s thought in the world keeps the 
roadway better than thine, 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. Il. 

Employing them at home about some publick 
buildings, as bridges, roadways, &c. 

Burton, Anat, of Mel. Pref. 

I haye digressed into such a path, as I doubt 
not ye will agree with me to be much fairer, and 
more delightful, than the roadway I was in, 

Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. 

Roaxk.* See Roxs. 


To ROAM. v. x. Lromigare, Italian. See 
Room. Dr. Johnson. — Raumen, Germ. 
puman, Sax. removere; pum, latus, 
patens ; pume, laté, undequaque ; rumen, 
Theatisc. ulterits, longius, Our early 
use of the word was simply to walk 
about : 


* Though we slepe or wake, or rome 
or ride, 

“ Ay flyeth the time, it wol no man 

abide.” Chaucer, Cl. Tale.] 


To wander without any certain purpose ; 
tovamble ; to rove; to play the vagrant. 
It has been imagined to come from the 
pretences of vagrants, who always said 
they were going to Rome. 
Five summers have I spent in farthest Greece, 
Roaming clean through the bounds of Asia. 
Shakspeare. 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. 
Shakspeare. 
The lonely fox roams far abroad, 
On secret rapine bent, and midnight fraud, Prior. 
What were unenlighten’d man, 
A savage roaming through the woods and wilds 
In quest of prey. Thomson, Summer. 
To Roam. v. a. To range; to wander 
over. — : 
Now fowls in their clay nests were couch’d, 
And now wild beasts came forth the woods to roam. 
Milton, P. L. 
Roam.* n. s. [from the verb.] Act 
Roa!MING. of wandering. 
The ravings and roamings of a busy fancy. 
More, Myst. of Godliness, p. 282. 
The boundless space, through which these rovers 
take 
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Their restless roam, suggests the sister-thought, inh. 
Of endless time. Young, Night Th. 9. 
Roa'mer.{ n.s. [from roam.] A rover; 
a rambler ; a wanderer ; a vagrant. — 
And now is religion a rider, a romer by the 
street, Vis. of Plowman, fol, 50. 
Roan.} adj. [rouen, Fr.] B* 
A roan horse is a horse of a bay, sor- 
rel, or black colour, with grey or white 
spots interspersed very thick. 
Farrier’s Dict. 
What horse? a roan, a crop-ear, is it not? 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. I. 
Roan-TREE.* See ROUN-TREE. 


To ROAR. v.n. [panan, Sax. reeren, Teut. 
ruir, old French. The Scottish form of 
this word is rare, or rair.] 

1. To cry as a lion or other wild beast. — 

Roaring bulls he would him make to tame. 
Spenser. 
Warwick and Montague, 
That in their chains fetter’d the kingly lion, 
And made the forest tremble when they roar’d. 
Shakspeare. 
The young lions roared upon him and yelled. — 
Jer. ii. 15. 
The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, 
They cast the sound to Libya’s desert shore; — 
The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar. Dryden. 
2. To cry in distress. 
At his nurse’s tears 
He whin’d and roar’d away your victory, 

That pages blush’d at him. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Sole on the barren sands the suff’ring chief 
Roar’d out for anguish, and indulg’d his grief. — 

Dryden, 
3. To sound as the wind or sea. 
South, East, and West, with mixt confusion rear, 
And row! the foaming billows to the shore, 
Dryden. 
Loud as the wolves on Orcas’ stormy steep, — 
How! to the roaring of the northern deep, Pope. 

4, To make a loud noise. 

The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar. 
Milton, P. L. 

Consider what fatigues I’ve known, 
How oft I cross’d where carts and coaches roar’d. 
Gay, 
Roar. x. s. [from the verb.] a 
1. The cry of the lion or other beast. | 
The wonted roar is up, 

And hiss continual through the tedious night. — 
Thomson, 

2. An outcry of distress. a 

3. A clamour of merriment. 

Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your 
songs? your flashes of merriment, that were wont 


to set the table in a roar? — Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
4. The sound of the wind or sea. 
The roar ’ 
Of loud Euroclydon. Philips. 


5. Any loud noise. 
Deep-throated engines belch’d, whose roar 
Imbowel’d with outrageous noise the air. . 

Milton, P. Ly 
Oft on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-water’d shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. Milton, Il Pens. 
When cannons did diffuse, aby 
Preventing posts, the terror, and the news; 
Our neighbour princes trembled at their roar. 
Waller. 
The waters, listening to the trumpet’s roar; 
Obey the summons, and forsake the shore. 


a 


Roa’rer.t x. s. [from roar. ] ‘} 
1 A nolsy brutal man. ae 
ear this, ye godless and swaggering nee, 

Stes Poe? 


that dare say with Pharaoh, Who is the 
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_ You that now bid defiance to fear, shall in spite 
_ of you learn the way to fear. 
Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 231. 
The English roarers put down all. Howell. 
2. One who bawls. 
The roarer has no other qualification for a cham- 
. pion of controversy, than a hardened front and 
strong voice, Having seldom so much desire to 
confute as to silence, he depends rather upon yo- 
ciferation than argument. 
Dr. Johnson, Rambler, No. 144. 
Roa‘Rine.* f. s. [from roar.] 
1. Cry of the lion or other beast. 
The king’s wrath is as the roaring of a lion. 
: Prov. xix, 12. 
More roarings of the lion. 
‘ha Addison, Guard. No, 124, 
2. Outcry of distress. 
My sighing cometh before I eat, and my roar- 
ings are poured out like water. Job, ili. 24, 

3. Sound of the wind or sea. 

They shall roar against them like the roaring of 
the sea, Isaiah, v. 30. 
Roa’ry. adj. [better rory; rores, Lat.] 
' Dewy. 
On Lebanon his foot he set, 

And shook his wings with roary May dews wet. 
Fairfax, 
To ROAST.F v. a. [roster, rotir, Fr. rosten, 
Germ. zepoycod, Saxon, roasted; from 
rastrum, Lat. a grate ; to roast, being, in 
its original sense, to broil on a gridiron. 

_ Dr. Johnson. — Wachter to the Germ, 
_ rost,a grate, adds the Welsh verb rhostio, 

to roast, rhost, what is roasted; and ad- 
mits that it is an ancient British word, 
but of Greek origin, viz. from Te ore, 
ZEolic? pro reign, to dry, to burn, (from 
_ which the Latins have torreo,) and so by 
a metathesis rosten. ] 
1. To dress meat, by turning it round before 
the fire. 
The slothful man roasteth not that which he took 
in hunting, Prov. xii. 27. 
Roasting and boiling are below the dignity of 
your office, Swift, Direct. to the Cook. 
2. To impart dry heat to flesh. 
Here elements haye lost their uses, 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces ; 
Fire will not roast, nor water boil. 
3. To dress at the fire without water. 
Tn eggs boiled and roasted, there is scarce dif- 
ference to be discerned. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

4, To heat any thing violently. 

& Roasted in wrath and fire, 
He thus o’ersized with coagulate gore, 
Old Priam seeks, 

5. In common conversation, to jeer or 
banter. Scott. 

On bishop Atterbury’s roasting lord Coningsby 
about the topick of being priest-ridden. 
Alterbury’s Epist. Carrespond. yol. ii. p. 417, 

Roast. for roasted. 

He lost his roast beef stomach, nat being able to 

_ touch a sirloin. Addison. 
_ _ And if Dan Congreve judges right, 

Roast beef and ale make Britons fight. 
It warns the cook-maid, not to burn 
The roast meat which it cannot turn. Swift, Miscell. 

Roast. n. s. [from the verb. ] 

1. That which is roasted. 

He drave him thence, as Tobias drove away the 

Spirit Asmodeus ; for that was done with a roste, 
and this with a spit. 
Sir J. Harrington, Br. View of the Ch. p. 62. 

2. In common conversation, banter. 

8. To rule the Roasr, To govern; to 

‘Manage; to preside, It was perhaps 
VOL, III. 


Swift. 


Shakspeare. 


Prior. 


While every where she rules the roast. Prior. 
Roa’srzr.* n. s. [from roast.] 
1. One who roasts meat. Sherwood. 


2. A gridiron. Ainsworth, in V. Craticula. 
Ros.f n.s. [I believe Arabick. Dr. John- 


ROB 


originally rotst, which signified a tumult, 

to direct the populace. 
Where champions ruleth the rost. 

Their daily disorder is most. T'usser, Husbandry. 
The new-made duke, that rules the roast. Shaks. 
Alma slap-dash, is all again 

In every sinew, nerve, and yein ; 

tuns here and there like Hamlet’s ghost, 


son. — Dr. Hunt, in his Dissertation on 
the Arab. Language, (1739,) informs us 
that it is certainly a word borrowed 
from the Arabians. The French and 
Italians use the same word.] Inspissated 
juices. 

The infusion, being evaporated to a thicker con- 
Sistence, passeth into a jelly, rob, extract, which 
contain all the virtues of the infusion, 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To ROB.F v. a. [rober, old Fr. robbare, 
Italian. Dr. Johnson. — And these from 
the M. Goth. raubjan, birauban, to spoil, 
to plunder; Germ. and Teut. rauben, 
“ Verbum antiquissimum 4 Scythis et 
Celtis cum ips& re longe latéque disse- 
minatum. Persis rubaden est rapere, et 
inde roubah, vulpes, quia rapto vivit. Per- 
Sas autem et genus et linguam a Scythis 
ducere, jam multa monuerunt vocabula. 
Usum Celticum demonstrant idiomata 
Celtica, Cambricum, et Armoricum, in 
quibus vigent derivata ab hoc verbo 
oriunda, ut sunt rhaib, rapacitas, rod, 
preda, manifesto satis indicio, ipsum 
verbum Celtis haud ignotum fuisse.” 
Wachter. ] 

1. To deprive of any thing by unlawful 
force, or by secret theft; to plunder. 
To be robbed, according to the present 
use of the word, is to be injured by 
theft, secret or violent ; to rod, is to take 
away by unlawful violence ; and to steal, 
is to take away privately. 

Is’t not enough to break into my garden, 

And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds, 


But thou wilt brave me with these saucy terms? 
Shakspeare. 
Our sins being ripe, there was no preventing of 
God’s justice from reaping that glory in our cala- 
mities, which we robbed him of in our prosperity. 
King Charles. 
Thaye not here designed to rob him of any part 
of that commendation, which he has so justly 
acquired from the whole author, whose fragments 
only fall to my portion. Dryden, 
The water-nymphs lament their empty urns, 
Bootia, r0b6’d of silyer Dirce, mourns. Addison. 


2. To set free; to deprive of something 
bad. Ironical. 


Our house is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
Did’st 10d it of some taste of tediousness. Shaks. 


3. To take away unlawfully. 

Better be disdain’d of all, than fashion a carriage 

to rob love from any. Shakspeare. 
Procure, that the nourishment may not be robbed 

and drawn away. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Nor will I take from any man his due; 

But thus assuming all, he robs from you. Dryden. 
Oh double sacrilege on things divine, 

To rob the relick, and deface the shrine! Dryden. 


Rosser. x. s. [from rod.] One that 
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plunders by force, or steals by secret 
means; a plunderer ; a thief. 
These hairs, which thou dost ravish 
chin, 
Will quicken and accuse thee; I’m your host; 
With robéers’ hands, my hospitable favour 
You should not ruffle thus, Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
‘Thou, —like a robber, stripp’dst them of their 
robes, Milton, S. A. 
The robber must run, ride, and use all the de- 
sperate ways of escape ; and probably after all, his 
sin betrays him to the gaol, and from thence ad- 


from my 


vances him to the gibbet. South. 
Bold Prometheus did aspire, 

And stole from heaven the seeds of fire ; 

A train of ills, a ghastly crew, 

The robber’s blazing track pursue. Dryden, Hor. 


Publick rodéers are more criminal than petty 
and common thieves. Davenant. 
Ro/ssery. x. s. [roberie, old Fr. from 
vob.] Theft perpetrated by force or 
with privacy. 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 
When judges steal themselves. 
Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
A storm or robbery 
Shook down my mellow hangings. Shaks. Cymb. 
Some more effectual way might be found, for 
suppressing common thefts and robberies. Temple. 

Ro‘sins.* x. s. [raaband, a rope-band. 
Widegren’s Swedish Lex.] Small ropes 
which fasten sails to the yards. 

ROBE. 2. s. [robbe, Fr. robba, Italian ; 
rauba, low Lat.] A gown of state; a 
dress of dignity. 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide’all. Shaks. K. Lear. 
My Nan shall be the queen of all fairies, 
Finely attir’d in a robe of white. Shakspeare. 
The last good king, whom willing Rome obey’d, 
Was the poor offspring of a captive maid; 
Yet he those robes of empire justly bore, 
Which Romulus, our sacred founder, wore. 
Dryden. 

To Rosr. ». a. [from the noun.] — To 

dress pompously ; to invest. 
What christian soldier will not be touched with 
a religious emulation, to see an order of Jesus do 
such service for enlarging the christian borders ; 
and an order of St. George only to rode, and feast, 
and perform rites and observances ? Bacon. 
There in long robes the royal magi stand 3 
The sage Chaldeans r0b’d in white appear’d, 
And Brachmans, Pope, Temp. of Fame. 
Robed in loose array she came to bathe. 
Thomson. 

RO’BERDSMAN.) 7. s. In the old statutes, 

RoBERTSMAN, a sort of bold and stout 
robbers or night thieves, said to be 
so called from Robinhood, a famous 
robber. 

Ro’BERtT. x. s. [geranium, ruperti, Lat. | 
An herb ; stork-bill. Ainsworth. 

Ro’/s1n. L 2. s. [rubecula, 

Ro’BIN-RED-BREAST. f§  Lat.] A bird 
so named from his red breast; a #ud- 
dock. 


Up a grove did spring, green as in May, 
When April had been moist ; upon whose bushes 
The pretty robins, nightingales, and thrushes : 
Warbled their notes. Suckling. 
_ The robin-red-breast, till of late had rest, 
And children sacred held a martin’s nest. ~ Pope. 
Ro'BIN-GOoDFELLow.* x. s. One of our 
old domestick goblins. See Hon- 
GOBLIN. : y 
Dregs of miracles in milkepanns, and greasie 
dishes, by Rodin-goodfellow, and haggs, and fayries! 
Dering, on the Ep. to the Hebrews, (1576,) H. 7. 
3B 
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A bigger kind there is of them [fairies] called 
with us hobgoblins, and Robin-goodfellows, that 
would, in those superstitious times, grind corn for 
a mess of milk. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 47. 

Rosora’Tion-* n. s. [roboration, Fr. Cot- 
grave; from the Latin robur, strength. } 
A strengthening ; a confirmation of 
strength. Not in use. Coles. 


Rozo'ruous. adj. [robur, Lat.] Made of 


oak. Dict. 
ROBU'ST.+ adj. [robustus, Lat. ro- 
ROBU’STIOUS. buste, Fr. Hammond 


uses robustous: “a robustous obdurate 
sinner.” Works, iv. 685. ] 
1. Strong; sinewy; vigorous ; forceful. 
These redundant locks, 
Robustious to no purpose, clust’ring down, 
Vain monument of strength, Milton, S. A. 
2. Boisterous; violent; unwieldy. 

The men sympathize with the mastiffs, in robus- 
tious and rough coming on. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Tt offends me to hear a robustious periwig-pated 
fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split 
the ears of the groundlings. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Hardly could one see a man of a more grim 
aspect; and no less robust and rude was his 
behaviour. Sir T. Herbert, Mem. of K. Ch. I. 

While I was managing this young robustzous 
fellow, that old spark, who was nothing but skin 
and bone, slipt through my fingers. 

Dryden, Don Seb. 
Romp-loving miss 
Is haul’d about in gallantry robust. 
3. Requiring strength. 

The tenderness of a sprain remains a good while 
after, and leaves a‘lasting caution in the man, not 
to put the part quickly again to any robust employ- 
ment. Locke. 

4. Robustious is now only used in low 
language, and in a sense of contempt. 

Admires how modest women can j 

Swift. 


Thoms Aut. 


Be so robustious like a man. 


Rosu stiousty.* adv. [from robustious. | 
With violence ; with fury. 

He speaketh wickedly, roughly, and robustiously. 

Bp. Richardson on the O. Test. p. 287. 

The multitude commend writers, as they do 

fencers or wrestlers, who, if they come in robus- 

tiously, and put for it with a deal of violence, are 

received for the brayer fellows. 


B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
Ropu stTIOusNEss.* n. s. [from robustious.] 
Quality of being vigorous. 
That robustiowsness of body, and puissance of 
person, which is the only fruit of strength. 
Sir E. Sandys, State of Rel. (ed. 1605,) sign. S. 2. 
Rosustness. x. s. [from robust.] Strength; 
vigour. 


Beef may confer a robustness on my son's limbs, 
but will hebetate his intellectuals. 


: Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Ro’caMBOLE. 2, s. See GARLICK. 


Rocambole is a sort of wild garlick, 
otherwise called Spanish garlick; the 
sged is about the bigness of ordinary 

cas. Mortimer. 

Garlick, rocambole, and onions abound with a 
pungent volatile salt. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

RocHeE-ALuM. n. s. [roche, Fr. a rock.] 
A purer kind of alum. 
Roche-alum is also good. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
Ro’cuet.t x. s. [rochet, Fr. rochetum, from 
roccus, low Lat. a coat. Dr. Johnson. 
— Mr. Horne Tooke contends, that 
it is the past participle of the Sax. 
ppizan, to cover, as poce, the upper 
garment, is; of which, he says, rochet 
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is the diminutive. Rock, or rokke, is the 
Su. Goth. and German, for a loose outer 
garment; and our old word is rokette. 
Some have considered it derived from 
the Germ. vauh, (whence the Dutch ruig 
and our rough,) hairy; our ancestors 
being first clothed in skins. | 
1. An outer garment. 
There nis no clothe sitteth bette 
On damosel, than doth rockette. 
Chaucer, Rom. R. 1240, 
Rochet, a frock, loose gaberdine, gown of can- 
yas or coarse linen, worne by a labourer over the 
rest of his clothes ; also, a prelate’s rocket, &c. 
Cotgrave. 


2, A linen habit now peculiar to a bishop, 


worn under the chimere. 

Bishops were obliged, by the canon law, to wear 
their rochets whenever they appeared in publick ; 
which practice was constantly kept up in England 
till the Reformation, 

Wheatly on the Com. Prayer, ch. 2. § 4 


3. [ Rubellio, Lat.] A fish. Usually written 


rochet ; the red gurnard. Chambers. 
Of rotchets, whitings, or such common fish, 
Browne, Brit. Past. B. 2. 8. 1. 
ROCK.} 2. s. [roc, roche, Fr. rocca, Ital. 
from the Gr. jaf, a crag or cliff; and 
that from fjooo, to break. Scott, and 
Lemon. Of the same opinion is Morin; 
who wishes to confirm it by the analogy 
of the Lat. rupes, a rock, from rumpo, 
to break or tear asunder; “ parce que 
le roc ou la roche est proprement une 
masse rompue et escarpée.”] 
1. A vast mass of stone, fixed in the earth. 
The splitting rocks cower’d in the sinking sands, 
And would not dash me with their ragged sides. 
Shakspeare. 
There be rock herbs ; but those are where there 
is some mould. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Distilling some of the tincted liquor, all that 
came over was as limpid and colourless as rock 
water, and the liquor remaining in the vessel deeply 
ceruleous. Boyle. 
These lesser rocks, or great bulky stones, are they 
not manifest fragments ? Burnet, Theory. 
Of amber a nodule, invested with a coat, called 
rock amber. Woodward on Fossils. 
Ye darksome pines, that o’er yon rocks reclin’d, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. 
2 Pope. 
2. Protection; defence. A scriptural sense. 
Though the reeds of Egypt break under the 
hand of him that leans on them, yet the rock of 
Israel will be an everlasting stay. K. Charles, 
3. [Rock, Danish; rocca, Italian; rucca, 
Spanish ; spin-roch, Dutch.] A distaff 
held in the hand, from which the wool 
was spun by twirling a ball below. 
A learned and a manly soul 
I purpos’d her ; that should with even powers, 
The rock, the spindle, and the sheers, controul 
Of destiny, and spin her own free hours. 
B. Jonson. 
On the rock a scanty measure place 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel apace. Dryden. 
Flow from the rock my flax, and swiftly flow, 
Pursue thy thread, the spindle runs below. 
; Parnel. 
To ROCK.f ». a. [rocquer, Fr. Dr. John- 
son.— Descended from the Icel. hrocka, 
to shake, or be shaken. Serenius adds 
the Dalecamp. rucka, oscillare.] 


1. To shake ; to move backwards and for- 
wards. 
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_ If, by a quicker rocking of the engine, the smoke 
were more swiftly shaken, it would, like water, 
vibrate to and fro. Boyle. 

The wind was laid; the whispering sound 
Was dumb ; a rising earthquake rock’d the ground. 
Dryden. 
A living tortoise, being turned upon its back, 
could help itself only by its neck and head, by 
pushing against the ground to rock itself as in a 
cradle, to find out the side towards which the in- 
equality of the ground might more easily permit 
to roll its shell. Ray on the Creation. 
2. To move the cradle, in order to pra- 


cure sleep. 
Come, take hand with me, 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be, 


Shakspeare. 
Leaning her head upon my breast, 
My panting heart rock’d her asleep. Suckling. 
My bloody resolutions, 
Like sick and froward children, 
Were rock’d asleep by reason. Denham. 


While his secret soul on Flanders preys, 
He rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. Dryden. 
High in his hall, rock’d in a chair of state, 
The king with his tempestuous council sate. 
Dryden« 
3. To lull; to quiet. 
Sleep rock thy brain, 
And never come mischance between us twain! 
Shakspeare, 
O lull me, lull me, charming air, 
My senses rock with wonder sweet ! 
Like snow on wool, thy fallings are ; 
Soft, like a spirit, are thy feet ! 
Song on Musick, in Wit Restored, (1658,) p. 95. 
To Rock. v.n. To be violently agitated; 
to reel to and fro. 
The rocking town 
Supplants their footsteps ; to and fro they reel 
Astonish’d. Philips. 
Ro‘ckine.* x. s. [from To rock.] State 
of being shaken. 
I like this rocking of the battlements. 
Young, Revenge. 
Rocx-por. n.s. A species of deer. 

The rock-doe breeds chiefly upon the 
Alps: a creature of admirable swiftness ; 
and may probably be that mentioned in 
the book of Job: her horns grow some- 
times so far backward, as to reach over 
her buttocks. Grew, Mus. 

Rock-Rusy. n.s. A name given impro- 
perly by lapidaries and jewellers to the 
garnet, when it is of a very strong, but 
not deep red, and has a fair cast of the 
blue. Hill on Fossils. 

Rock-ruby is of a deep red, and the hardest of 
all the kinds, Woodward on Fossils. 

Rock-pPiGEon.* n.s. [rock and pigeon.] A 
sort of pigeon which builds in rocks by 
the sea-coast. , 

Pigeons or doves are of several sorts; as wood- 
pigeons, and rock-pigeons. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Rock-saLt. z.s. Mineral salt. 

Two pieces of transparent rock-salt ; one white, 
the other red. Woodward on Fossils. 

Ro’cxer. x.s. [from rock.] One who rocks 
the cradle. 

His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a rocker slept. Dryden 

Ro‘cxet. n. s. [rocchetto, Ital.} An arti- 
ficial fire-work, being a cylindrical 
case of paper filled with nitre, charcoal, 
and sulphur, and which mounts in. the 
air to a considerable height, and there 
bursts. ‘7s 

Every rocket ended in a constellation, strowing — 
the air with a shower of silyer spangles, Addison 
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When bonfires blaze, your vagrant works shall 
rise 
Tn rockets, till they reach the wond’ring skies, 
Garth. 
Rocket. x. s. [eruca.] A plant. The 
whole plant hath a peculiar fetid smell. 
Muller. 
Rocket is one of the sallet furniture. Mortimer, 
Ro’cxiness.* x. s. [from rocky.] State of 
being rocky. 
This rockiness in the highest parts proves his fine 
earth to be but a figment. 
Bp. H. Croft on Burnet’s Theory, (1685,) p. 162. 
Ro’cxress. adj. (from rock.] Being with- 
out rocks. 
; A crystal brook 

_Is weedless all above, and rockless all below. 

i Dryden. 
Ro’ckrose. x. s. [rock and rose.] A plant. 
Ro‘cxwork. x. s. [rock and work.] Stones 

fixed in mortar, in imitation of the 
asperities of rocks. A natural wall of 
rock. ~ 
The garden is fenced on the lower end, by a 
natural mound of rockwork. Addison. 
Ro‘cky.} adj. [from rock, ] 
1. Full of rocks. | 
Val de Compare presenteth her rocky mountains, 
Sandys. 
‘ Make the bold prince 
_ Through the cold north and rocky regions run. 
Waller. 
The vallies he restrains 
With rocky mountains. Dryden. 
Nature lodges her treasures in rocky ground, 
Locke. 
9. Resembling a rock. 
‘ The rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample shield. 
at Milton, P. L. 
3. Hard; stony; obdurate. 
I, like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft, 
Rush all to pieces on thy rocky bosom. 
5 Shakspeare, Rich. IIT. 
I tell you of the oaky, rocky, flinty hearts of 
men turned into flesh. 
Bp. Hall, Estate of a Christian. 
There are some men of rocky hearts and im« 
passible tempers, Norris on the Beat. p. 46. 
ROD. 2. s. [roede, Dutch.] 
1. A long twig. 
Some chuse a hazel rod of the same year’s shoot, 
and this they bind on to another straight stick of 
any wood, and walking softly over those places, 


\. where they suspect the bowels of the earth to be en~ 


riched with metals, the wand will, by bowing 
-__ towards it, discover it. Boyle. 
2, A kind of sceptre. 
She had all the royal makings of a queen ; 
As holy oil, Edward confessor’s crown, 
The rod and bird of peace. Shaks. Hen. VITI, 
' _ The pastoral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. 
’ O gentle sleep, I cry’d, 
| Why is thy gift to me alone deny’d? 
 Mildest of beings, friend to ev’ry clime, 
Where lies my error, what has been my crime ? 
Beasts, birds, and cattle feel thy balmy rod; 
The drowsy mountains wave, and seem to nod: 
The torrents cease to chide, the seas to roar, 
And the hush’d waves recline upon the shore. 
Harte. 


Milton, P. L. 


» 


3. Any thing long and slender. 
-. Let the fisherman 
Increase his tackle, and his rod retie. 
-__ Haste, ye Cyclops, with your forked rods, 
This rebel love braves all the gods, 
- And every hour by love is made, 
_ Some heaven-defying Encelade, 
4. An instrument for measuring. 


Gay, 


Granville. 


Decempeda was a measuring rod for taking the. 


Rove.* x. s. [pod, Sax.] The cross, 


Ro’pomonr.* adj. 


RopomMontTa’bo. 


RopoMoNTA DOR. 


ROD 


dimensions of buildings, and signified the same 
thing as pertica, taken as a measure of length. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


5. An instrument of correction, made of 


twigs tied together. 

If he be but once so taken idly roguing, he 
may punish him with stocks; but if he be found 
again so loitering, he may scourge him with whips 
or rods. Spenser on Ireland. 

Tam whipt and scourg’d with rods, 

Nettled, and stung with pismires, when I hear 
Of Bolingbroke. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

In this condition the rod of God hath a voice to 
be heard, and he, whose office it is, ought now to 
expound to the sick man the particular meaning of 
the voice. Hammond. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chas- 
tisements ; that thy rod, as well as thy staff, may 
comfort us. King Charles, 

They trembling learn to throw the fatal dart, 
And under rods of rough centurions smart. 

Dryden. 

As soon as that sentence is executed, these rods, 
these instruments of divine displeasure, are thrown 
into the fire. Aiterbury. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. Pope. 


Ro’ppy.* adj. [from rod.] Full of rods 


Not in use. 


or twigs. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


Ropkx. pret. of ride. 


He in paternal glory rode. Milton, P. L. 
See 


Roop. 


RO DOMONT.* n. s. [from Rodomonte, 


the blustering Italian hero. See Ro- 
DOMONTADE. This word appears full 
as early in our language as rodomontade.] 
A vain boaster. 

He vapoured; [but] being pretty sharply ad- 
monished, he quickly became mild and calm, a 
posture ill-becoming such a rodomont. 

Sir T. Herbert, Mem. of K. Charles I. 
‘ Bragging ;__ vainly 
boasting. 

Don, a Spanish reader, 

Who had thought to have been the leader 
(Had the match gone on) 
Of our ladies one by one, 
And triumph’d our whole nation, 
Tn his rodomont fashion. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Owls. 


RopomonTA DE.f 2 n. s. [from a boastful 
boisterous hero of 


Ariosto, called Rodomonte; Fr. rodo- 
montade.] An empty noisy bluster or 
boast; a rant. 
Regardless of the rodomontadoes of that trea- 
cherous enemy. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 199. 
I was a little mov’d in my nature to hear his ro- 
domontadoes. Beaum. and Fl, Coronation. 
He only serves to be sport for his company; for 
in these gamesome days men will give him hints, 
which may put him upon his rodomontades. 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
The libertines of painting have no other model 
but a rodomontade genius, and very irregular, 
which violently hurries them away 
Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
He talks extravagantly in his passion, but if I 
would quote a hundred passages in Ben Jonson’s 
Cethegus, I could shew that the rodomontades of 
Almanzor are neither so irrational nor impossible, 
for Cethegus threatens to destroy nature. Dryden. 
To Ropomonta’DE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To brag thrasonically; to boast like 


Rodomonte. 


tade.] . One who 


a amoad he n. Ss. [from rodomon- 


brags or blusters. 


RO .G- 


When this rodomontadist had. ended his story, it 
was dinner time. 
Terry, Voyage to the E. Ind. (1655,) p. 167. 
The Andalusians seem to be the greatest talkers 
and rodomontadors of Spain. Guthrie, Spain. 
ROE.f x. s. [pa, pa-beop, Saxon. And 
so ra, in old English: “ Wight (nimble) 
as is ara.” Chaucer, Reve’s Tale.] | A 
species of deer, yet found in the high- 
lands of Scotland. 
He would him make 


The roe-bucks in their flight to overtake. Spenser. 
Thy greyhounds are fleeter than the roe. 


Shakspeare. 
They were as swift as the roes upon the moun- 
tains, 1 Chr. 


Procure me a Troglodyte footman, who can 
catch a roe at his full speed. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Roz.f n. s. old pl. roan, answering to roes. 


Skinner. [vaun, Dan. rogen, Germ. ova 
piscium. Wachter.] The eggs of fish. 
Here comes Romeo 
Without his roe, like a dried herring. Shakspeare. 
Roea‘tion. n. s. [rogation, Fr. from Tog, 
Lat.] Litany; supplication. 

He perfecteth the rogations or litanies before in 
use, and addeth unto them that which the present 
necessity required. Hooker. 

Supplications with this solemnity for appeasing 
of God’s wrath, were of the Greek church termed 
litanies, and rogations of the Latin, Bp. Taylor. 

ROGATION-WEEK. n. s. The second week 
before Whitsunday; thus called from 
three fasts observed therein, the Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, called 
rogation days, because of the extraordi- 
nary prayers and processions then made 
for the fruits of the earth, or as a pre- 
paration for the devotion of holy Thurs- 
day. Dict. 

ROGUE.7 x. s. [of uncertain etymology, 
Dr. Johnson. — Mr, Horne Tooke pro- 
nounces it the past participle of the Sax. 
ppigan : “ Rogue (according to the usual 
change of the characteristic 7) is the 
past tense, and therefore past participle, 
of ppizan, and means covered, cloaked ; 
most aptly applied to the character de- 
signated by that term.” Div. of Purley, 
li. 227. — Rogues, in our old books, are 
“ sturdy beggars.’ ‘This is the earliest 
acceptation of the word. I conceive it 
therefore to descend from the Dutch 
prachgen, to go a begging, whence our 
prog, written also progue, a word of bad 
meaning ; and thence, omitting p, the 
word before us. See Zp Proc. | 

1, A wandering beggar ; a vagrant ; a vaga- 
bond. 

For fear lest we, like rogues, should be reputed, 
And for ear-marked beasts abroad be bruited. 

Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 

The sheriff and the marshal may do the more 
good, and more terrify the idle rogue. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

The scum of people and wicked condemned 
men spoileth the plantation ; for they will ever live 
like rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy and 
do mischief. Bacon, Essays. 

The troops are all scattered, and the commanders 
very poor rogues. Shakspeare, Alls Weill. 

2. A knave; a dishonest fellow ; a villain; 
a thief, 

Thou kill’st me like a rogue anda villain, Shaks. 

A rogue upon the highway may haye as strong 
an arm, and take off a man’s head as cleverly as 
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ROG 


the executioner ; but then there is a vast disparity 
when one action is murther, and the other justice. 
South. 
If he call rogwe and rascal from the garret, 
He means you no more mischief than a parrot. 
Dryden. 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise, 
And ey’n the best, by fits, what they despise. 
Pope. 
3. A name of slight tenderness and endear- 
ment. 
I never knew a woman love man so, 
— Alas, poor rogue, I think indeed she loves. 
Shakspeare. 
4. A wag. [rogue, Fr. malapert, saucy. 
Cotgrave.] Dr. Johnson cites no etymon, 
but a passage from Shakspeare’s Hamlet, 
in which he has converted peasant into 
pleasant, and has there mistaken the 
sense of the word, __ 
The satirical rogue says here, that old men have 
grey beards. Shakspeare. 
To Rocun.t v. n. [from the noun.] 


1. To wander; to play the vagabond. 
If he be but once so taken idly reguing, he may 
punish him with the stocks. Spenser on Ireland. 
He rogued away at last, and was lost. Carew. 
2. To play knavish tricks. 
This was thy roguing, 
For thou art ever whispering. 
Beaum. and Fl. Mons. Thomas. 
Ro’cuEry. x. s. [from rogue. ] 
1. The life of a vagabond. 
To live in one land is captivity, 
To run all countries a wild roguery. 
2. Knavish tricks. 
They will afterwards hardly be drawn to their 
wonted lewd life in thievery and roguery. 
Spenser on Ireland. 
You rogue, here’s lime in this sack too; there’s 
nothing but roguery to be found in villanous man, 
Shakspeare. 
Like the devil did tempt and sway ’em 
To rogueries, and then betray ’em. Hudibras. 
The kid smelt out the roguery. LT’ Estrange. 
* Tis no scandal grown, 
For debt and roguery to quit the town, 
The roguery of alchymy, 
And we, the bubbled fools, 
Spend all our present stock in hopes of golden rules, 
Swift. 


Donne. 


Dryden. 


3. Waggery; arch tricks. 

The other Terre Filius made up what was 
wanting on Saturday ; full of waggery and roguery, 
but little wit. Life of A. Wood, p. 306. 

Ro’euesuir.f xn. s. [from rogue.] The 
qualities or personage of a rogue. 
What made your rogueships 
Harrying for victuals here? 
Beaum. and Fl. Bonduca. 
Say, in what nasty cellar under ground, 
Or what church porch, your rogueship may be 
found? Dryden. 
Ro’cuisu. adj. [from rogue.] 
1. Vagrant; vagabond. 

Though the persons, by whom it is used, be of 
better note than the former roguish sort; yet the 
fault is no less worthy of a marshal. Spenser. 

9. Knavish ; fraudulent. 

He gets a thousand thumps and kicks, 

Yet cannot leave his rogwish tricks. Swift, Miscell. 
3. Waggish; wanton; slightly mischievous. 

The most bewitching leer with her eyes, the most 
roguish cast; her cheeks are dimpled when she 
smiles, and her smiles would tempt an hermit. 

Dryden, Span. Friar. 

I am pleased to see my tenants pass away a 
whole evening in playing their innocent tricks ; our 
friend Wimble is as merry as any of them, and 
shews a thousand rugwish tricks on these occasions, 

Addison. 


ROL 


Timothy used to be playing roguish tricks ; when 
his mistress’s back was turned, he would loll out 
his tongue. Arbuthnot. 


Ro’cuisuty.f adv. [from roguish.] Like 


a rogue; knavishly; wantonly. 
His heir roguishly wasteth all. 
Granger on Eccles. (1621,) p, 303. 


Ro’cuisuness. 2. s. [from roguish.] The 


qualities of a rogue. 


Rocuy.f adj. [from rogue.] Knavish ; 


wanton. A bad word. 
Go, buy some ballad of the faery king, 
And of the beggar wench ; some roguy thing, 
Which thou may’st chaunt unto the chambermaid, 
Marston, Scourge of Vil. (1599,) Pref. 
A roguy fiddler undertook presently to quit the 
place of all the vermin. 
Gregory, Posthum. (1640,) p. 106. 
A shepherd’s boy had gotten a roguy trick of 
crying a wolf, and fooling the country with false 
alarms. f L Estrange. 

Rorn.* 2. s. [rogne, Fr. from rogner, to 
eat, to corrode.] A scab; a scurf. 
Not in use. 

Withouten blaine, or scabbe, or roine. 
Chaucer, Rom. R. 553. 

To Rox. See To Royne. 

RornisH. See Roynisu. 

Rornt, or Roynr.* adv. Aroynt; be 
gone; stand off. See Aroynr. Ltoynt 
thee, witch, i.e. get out of my way, 
witch. North. Grose. 


To ROIST. (vm. [of this word the 
To ROYSTER.f most probable ety- 
mology is from hrister, Icelandick, a 
violent man.] To behave turbulently ; 
to act at discretion; to be at free quar- 
ter ; to bluster. 
I have a roisting challenge sent amongst 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 
Will strike amazement to their drowsy spirits. 
Shakspeare. 
Among a crew of roist’ring fellows, 


He’d sit whole evenings at thealehouse. Swift. 
Rorster.f 2. s. [hrister, Icel. See the 


verb Rustre, Fr. “a ruffian, swaggerer, 
saucy, scurvy fellow.” Cotgrave.] A 
turbulent, brutal, lawless, blustering 
fellow. Roisterer is used in the north. 
If he not recke what ruffian roisters take his 
art, 
He Folie unwisely then the mace of Mars in 
hand. Mir. for Mag. p. 484. 
There was, about half a year since, one that 
pretended himself a minister, &c. but at last was 
found to have gone under three names, and in as 
several habits, of a minister, an ordinary lay-man, 
and a royster. Abp. Laud, Rem. i. 558. 
Rorsterty.* adj. [from roister.} Like 
a roister ; lawless; violent. 
They [women] delighted altogether in the garb, 
and habit, and roisterly fashions of men, 
Hacket, Life of Abp. Williams, p. 35. 
ROKE, or ROOK.* x. s. [roock, Teut. 
roock-damp, vapour. Kilian. | Mist; 
smoke; damp. It is a common word in 
the north, sometimes written roak also, 
and so pronounced, as well as rook. 
Ro’xy.* adj. [from roke.] Misty; cloudy; 
damp. ‘The word is in our old lexico- 
graphy. Prompt. Parv. Rooky weather, 
is a northern expression. Ray calls the 
word a variation of dialect for reeky. 


To ROLL. v. a. [rouler, French ; rollen, 
Dutch; from rotulo, of roto, Lat.] 
1. To move any thing by volutation, or 


ay) 


ROL 


successive application of the different 
parts of the surface, to the ground. 

Who shall rold us away the stone from the door 

of the sepulchre ? St. Mark, xvii. 3. 

2. To move any thing round upon its axis. 

3. To move in a circle. 
To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 
Milton, P.L. 


4, To produce a periodical revolution. 


Heayen shone, and roll’d her motions. 
Milton, P.L. 
5. To wrap round upon itself. 
6. To enwrap ; to involve in bandage. 
By this rolling parts are kept from joining 
together. Wiseman. 


7. To form by rolling into round masses. 


Grind red-lead, or any other colour with strong 
wort, and so roll them up into long rolls like pen- 
cils. Peacham. 

8. To pour in a stream or waves. 

A small Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope, 
To Roit. v. n. 


1. To be moved by the successive appli- 
cation of all parts of the surface to a 
plane ; as a cylinder. 

Fire must rend the sky, 
And wheel on the earth, devouring where it roils. 
Milton, P.L. 
Reports, like snow-balls, gather still the farther 
they roll. Gov. of the Tongues 
I’m pleas’d with my own work ; Jove was not 
more 
With infant nature, when his spacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and seas, 
To give it the first push, and see it oll 
Along the vast abyss, 
2. To run on wheels. 
He next essays to walk, but downward press’d, 
On four feet imitates his brother beast ; 
By slow degrees he gathers from the ground 
His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound. 
Dry dene 

3. To perform a periodical revolution. 

Thus the year rolls within itself again. Dryden. 
When thirty rolling years have run their race. 
Dryden 

4. To move with the surface variously 

directed. 


Dryden. 


Thou, light, 
Revisit’st not these eyes, which roll in vain, 
To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn. 
Milton, P.-L. 
A boar is chaf’d, his nostrils flames expire, 
And his red eye-balls old with living fire. Dryden 
5. To float in rough water. 
Twice ten tempestuous nights I roll’d, resign’d 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. Pope. 


6. To move as waves or volumes of water. 


Wave rolling after wave. Milton, P.L. 
Our nation is too great to be ruined by any but 
itself; and if the number and weight of it rod/ one 
way upon the greatest changes that can happen, 
yet England will be safe. Temples 
Till the huge surge roll’d off, then backward 
sweep i 
The refluent tides, and plunge into the deep. Pope. 
Storms beat, and rod/s the main ; 
Oh beat those storms, and roll the seas in vain! 
Popes 
7. To fluctuate ; to move tumultuously. 
Here tell me, if thou dar’st, my conscious soul, 
What diff’rent sorrows did within thee roll... Priors 
The thoughts, which roll within my ravish’d 
breast, a 
To me, no seer, the inspiring gods suggest. Pope. 
In her sad breast the prince’s fortunes roll, 
And hope and doubt alternate seize her soul, Popes 
8. To revolve on an axis, : 


ROL 


‘He fashion’d those harmonious orbs, that roll 
In restless gyres about the Arctick pole. 
a Sandys, Paraph. 
9. To be moved with violence. 
Down they fell 
By thousands, angel on archangel rodl’d, 
F Milton, P. L. 
Rott. x. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of rolling; the state of being 
rolled. 
2, The thing rolling. 
Listening senates hang upon thy tongue, 
Devolving through the maze of eloquence 
A roll of periods, sweeter than her song. Thomson, 


3. [ Rouleau, Fr.| Mass made round. 
Large rolls of fat about his shoulders clung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. 
Addison. 
To keep ants from trees, encompass the stem 
four fingers breadth with a circle or roll of wool 
newly plucked. Mortimer. 


4, Writing rolled upon itself; a volume. 
Busy angels spread 
_ The lasting roll, recording what we said. Prior. 


5. A round body rolled along; a.cylinder. 
Where land is clotty, and a shower of rain comes 
_ that soaks through, use a roll to break the clots. 
Mortimer. 
6. [Rotulus, Lat.] Publick writing. 
Cromwell is made master 
O” the rolls, and the king’s secretary. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
Darius made a decree, and search was made in 
the house of the rolls, where the treasures were 
aid up. Hzra, vi. 1. 
The rolls of parliament, the entry of the petitions, 
answers, and transactions in parliament, are ex- 
tant. Hale. 
7. A register ; a catalogue. 
Beasts only cannot discern beauty; and let 
‘them be in the roll of beasts, that do not honour it. 
Sidney. 
These signs have mark’d me extraordinary, 
And all the courses of my life do shew, 
I am not in the roll of common men. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV, 
The rol/ and list of that army doth remain. 
Davies. 
Of that short rod? of friends writ in my heart, 
There’s none, that sometimes greet us not. Donne. 
*Tis a mathematical demonstration, that these 
twenty-four letters admit of so many changes in 
their order, arid make such a long roll of differently 
‘ranged alphabets, not two of which are alike ; that 
they could not all be exhausted, though a million 
taillions of writers should each write above a thou- 
‘sand alphabets a day, for the space of a million 
millions of years, Bentley. 
8. Chronicle. 
_ Please thy pride, and search the herald’s roll, 
_ Where thou shalt find thy famous pedigree. 
; Dryden. 
His chamber all was hanged about with rolls 
And old records, from antient times deriv’d. 
; Spenser, 
The eye of time beholds no name 
$0 blest as thine, in all the rolls of fame. Pope. 


9. [Role, Fr.] Part; office. Not in use. 


In human society, every man has his roll and 
station assigned him, LT Estrange. 
Roxen, zn. s. [rouleau, Fr. from roll.] 
1. Any thing turning on its own axis, as a 
heavy stone to level walks. 
When aman tumbles a roller down a hill, the 
man is the violent enforcer of the first motion 3 but 
when it is once tumbling, the property of the thing 
itself continues it. Hammond. 
The long slender worms, that breed between the 
skin and flesh in the isle. of Ormuz and in India, 
“are generally twisted out upon sticks of rollers. 
Ray on the Creation, 


They make the string of the pole horizontal 
towards the lathe, conveying and guiding the string 


from the pole to the work, by throwing it over a | 


roller. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 
Lady Charlotte, like a stroller, ~~ 
Sits mounted on the garden roller, Swift, Miscell. 


2. Bandage; fillet. 
Fasten not your roller by tying a knot, lest you 
hurt your patient, Wiseman, Surgery. 
Bandage being chiefly to maintain the due 
situation of a dressing, surgeons always turn a 
roller with that view. Sharp. 
Ro!tiinerm. n. s. [rolling and pin.] A 
round piece of wood tapering at each 
end, with which paste is moulded. 


The pin should be as thick as a rollingpin. 
Wiseman. 


Ro’Liine-press.f n. s. A cylinder rolling 


upon another cylinder by which en- 
gvavers print their plates upon paper. 
Not long after the art of printing was made 
public, the invention of the rolling-press was dis- 
covered. Massey, Orig. of Letters, p. 136. 
Ro’Liypooty. n.s. A sort of game, in 
which, when a ball rolls into a certain 
place, it wins. A corruption of roll ball 
into the pool. 

Let us begin some diversion; what d’ye think 

of roulypouly or a country dance ? 
Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
Ro™Macy. x. s. A tumult; a bustle; an 
active and tumultuous search for any 
thing. It is commonly written Rum- 
MAGE, which see. 
This is the chief head 
Of this post haste and romage in the land. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
To Ro'macez.* v.a. [See To RumMmace.] 
To search, 
Upon this they fell again to romage the will. 
Swift, Tale of a Tub, § 2. 
ROMAN.* x. s. [Romanus, Lat.] 
1. A native of Rome; one of the people 
of Rome; a freeman of Rome. 

Quintus Memmius and Titus Manlius, ambas- 
sadours of the Romans, send greeting unto the 
people of the Jews. 2 Mace. xi. 34. 

The chief captain came, and said unto him, Tell 
me, art thou a Roman?. He said, Yea. And the 
chief captain answered, With a great sum obtained 
I this freedom. And Paul said, But I was free 
born, Acts, xxii. 27. 

2. One of the Christian church at Rome, 
consisting partly of Jewish and partly of 
heathen converts, to whom St. Paul ad- 
dressed an epistle. 

We take into consideration the epistle to the 
Romans in particular. Locke. 

3. A papist ; a Romanist. 

Whether doth the Jew romanize, or the Roman 
judaize, in his devotions. 

Lightfoot, Miscell. p. 137. 

RoMaAn.* adj. , 

1. Relating to the people of Rome. 

In Augustus’s time, they [the Jews] were ina 
low state, reduced under the Roman yoke. 

Sherlock, Trial of the Witn. of the Resurr. p. 15. 

2. Popish; professing the religion of the 
pope of Rome. ; 

These are the chief grounds upon which we 


separate from the Toman communion. 
Burnet, Art. 22, 


When you are in Roman-Catholic countries, go 


to their churches, see all their ceremonies, 
; Ld. Chesterfield. 


ROMANCE.7 x. s. [roman, Fr. romanza, 
Italian. “ The Latin language ceased 
to be regularly spoken in France, about 


kROM 


the ninth century; and was succeeded 
by what was called the romance-tongue, 
a mixtureof the language of the Franks 
and of bad Latin. The species of 
writing, called romans, began in the 
tenth century, according to the Opinion 
of the Benedictine fathers, who have 
well refuted M. Fleuri and Calmet, who 
make it less ancient by two hundred 
years.” Dr. Warton, Ess. on Pope, 
1. 291. Metrical fables or romances 
have been by some attributed to an 
eastern origin; by others, with greater 
probability, to the poets of the north. ] 


1, A military fable of the middle ages; 
a tale of wild adventures in war and 
love. 

What resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son. Milton, P.L. 
A brave romance who would exactly frame, 
First brings his knight from some immortal dame, 
Waller. 
Some romances entertain the genius; and 
strengthen it by the noble ideas which they give 
of things ; but they corrupt the truth of history. 
Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
2. Alie; a fiction. In common speech. 
A staple of romance and lies, 
Valse tears and real perjuries, 
Where sighs and looks are bought and sold, 
And love is made but to be told. Prior. 


To Roma‘nce. v. n. [from the noun.] To 


lie ; to forge. 
This is strange romancing. Richardson, Pamela. 
Roma’ncer.f n.s. [from romance.] 
1. A writer of romances. 

Sir James Long [was] in the civill warres 
colonel of horse; good sword-man; admirable 
extempore orator; great memorie; great historian 
and romanceer. Aubrey, Anecd. ii. 433. 

That the French romancers borrowed some 
things from the English, appears from the word 
“ termagant,’” which they took up from our 
minstrels, and corrupted into “ tervagaunte.” 

Lp. Percy, Ess. on Anc. Metr. Romances. 

This poem (le Roman de la Rose) is far beyond 

the rude efforts of all their preceding romancers. 
Warton, Hist. E. P. i. 368. 

Chaucer’s rime of Sir Thopas, being intended 
to ridicule the vulgar romancers, seems to have 
been purposely written in their favourite metre. 

Tyrwhitt on the Lang. and Vers. of Ch. § 7. 
2. A liar; a forger of tales. 

The allusion of the daw extends to all impostors, 
vain pretenders, and romancers. I, Estrange. 

Shall we, cries one, permit 
This lewd romancer, and his bantering wit ? 

Tate, Juv. 

Roma’ncy.* adj. [from romance.] Ro- 

mantick ; full of wild scenery. This 

is the older adjective, but is not now in 
use. 

The house is an old house, situated in a romancy 
place; and a man, that is given to deyotion and 
learning, cannot find out a better place. 

Life of A. Wood, (under 1658,) p. 118, 
Ro’MANIsM.* zn. s. [from Roman.] Tenets 
of the church of Rome. 

Papists haye the common faith, (and I wish 
to God they had no more,) and their own proper 
romanism ; to the very same or like purpose as the 
Jews have the Jaw and the prophets, and the 
Talmud of their rabbins. 

Brevint, Saul, §c. at Endor, (1674,) p. 5. 
RoMANIst.* n. s. [from Roman.] A 
papist. 

The Romanists are guilty of too much scruple 
in this kind. Bp, Hall, Cases of Conse, D, 4, C, 7. 


ROM 


The gross idolatry of the Romanists in the 
invocation of saints. 
More, Antid. against Idol. ch. 4. 
To Ro'Manizx.f v. a. [from roman, Fr] 
1. To convert to Romish or papistical 
opinions. 
Yet if your English romanized hearts 
Gainst nature’s custome swell with foule defame, 
Brandish your stings, and cast your utmost darts, 
Against the greatnesse of her glorious name. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 787. 
Our countrymen, romanized and jesuited, have 
filled the world with outcries against our state for 
suppressing them, and making laws against their 
’ religion. Dr. White, Serm. (1615,) p. 27. 
2. To Latinize; to fill with modes of the 


Roman speech. 

He did too much romanize our tongue, leaving 
the words he translated, almost as much Latin as 
he found them. Dryden. 

To RoMAnize.* v.n. To follow a Romish 
opinion, custom, or mode of speech. 

Thou hast seen a popish Jew inter¢eding for 
the dead: — Tell me, gentle reader, whether doth 
the Jew romanize, or the Roman judaize, in his 
devotions ? Lightfoot, Miscell. p. 137. 

So apishly romanixing, that the word of com. 
mand still was set down in Latin. 

mi Milton, Areopagitica, 
LOMA 'NTICAL.T 
RoMA ‘NTICK. 
1. Resembling the tales of romances ; 
wild. 

Philosophers have maintained opinions, more 
absurd than any of the most fabulous poets or 
romantick writers. Keil. 

Zeal for the good of one’s country a party of 
men have represented as chimerical and romantick. 

Addison. 


\ adj. [from romance. 


2. Improbable ; false. 
Their feigned and romantick heroes. 
Scott, Works, (ed. 1718,) ii. 124. 
8. Fanciful; full of wild scenery. 
The dun umbrage, o’er the falling stream, 
adv. 


Romantick hangs. Thomson, Spring. 
RomA‘NTICALLY.* {from roman- 

tical and romantick. | 
Wildly ; extravagantly. 


RoMaA‘NTICKLY. 
He tells us romantickly on the same argument, 
that many posts went to and fro. 
Strype’s Life of Cranmer, B. 8. ch. 38. 
I love you both very sincerely, though not so 
romantically perhaps as such of you may expect, 
who have been used to receive more complimental 
letters and high flights. 
Pope, Lett. to M. and T. Blount, L. 25. 
Roma’nTIickness.* x. s. [from romantick. | 
State or quality of being romantick. 
Ro MEPENNY.* 7? x. s. [pome-peeniz, and 
Ro MEscor. pome-rcoct, Saxon. ] 
Peter-pence: which see. 
Besides the usual tribute of romescot, giving 
great alms by the way. 
Milton, (of Canute,) Hist. of Eng. B. 6. 
Ro’misu.f adj. (from Rome.) 
i. Roman; respecting the people of Rome. 
The Romish people wise in this, 
Drant, Tr. of Horace, (1567.) 


To mart 
As in a Romish stew. Shaks. Cymd. 
8, Popish. 
Bulls or letters of election only serve in the 


Romish countries. Ayliffe, Parergon. 
Ro’mist.* n. s. [from Rome.] A papist. 
The Romists hold fast the distinction of mortal 

and venial sins. South, Serm. vii. 110. 
ROMP.f n.s. [Dr. Johnson offers no ety- 
mology. The word at first was ramp, 
and is ancient in this sense. 


It is from 


RON 


the verb ramp, signifying both to rage, 
and to sport or play. The old sense, I 
should add, is personal. “ Fy on thee, 
thou rampe, thou rig!” Com. of Gamm. 
Gurton’s Needle, 1551. “ Although she 
were a lusty bouncing rampe.” Harvey, 
Pierce’s Supererogat. 1593.] 
1. A rude, awkward, boisterous, untaught 
girl. 
She was in the due mean between one of your 
affected courtesying pieces of formality, and your 
romps that have no regard to the common rules of 


civility. Arbuthnot. 
2. Rough rude play. 
Romp loving miss 
Is haul’d about in gallantry robust. Thomson+ 


To Rome. v. n. To play rudely, noisily, 
and boisterously. 

In the kitchen, as in your proper element, you 
can laugh, squall, and romp in full security. 

Swift, Rule to Servants. 

Men presume on the liberties taken in romping. 

Richardson, Clarissa. 

Ro'mrisu.* adj. [from romp.] Inclined 
to rude or rough play. Ash. 

Ro’mpisHness.* 2. s. [from rompish.] 
Disposition to rude sport. 

The air she gave herself was that of a romping 
girl; and whenever I talked to her with any turn 
of fondness, she would immediately snatch off my 
periwig, try it upon herself in the glass, clap her 
arms a-kimbo, draw my sword, and make passes 
on the wall, take off my cravat, and seize it to 
make some other use of the lace, or run into some 
other unaccountable rompishness. 

Spectator, No. 187. 

RONDEAU’' 4 n.s. [Fr.] 

1. A kind of ancient poetry, commonly 
consisting of thirteen verses; of which 
eight have one rhyme and five another : 
it is divided into three couplets, and at 
the end of the second and third, the 
beginning of the rondeau is repeated in 
an equivocal sense, if possible. Tvrevouw. 

He used to read to him a book of sonnets, 
rondeaus, and yirelays. 

Warton, Hist. E. P. iii, p. Ixxvi. 

9. A kind of jig, or lively tune, which 
ends with the first strain repeated. 

Rove. nx. s. [rondelle, old French.] A 
round mass. 

Certain rondles given in arms, have their names 
according to their several colours. 

Peacham on Blazoning. 

Ro’npure.* n. s. [rondeur, Fr.] A circle ; 
around. Not in use. 

All things rare 
That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems. 
Shakspeare, Sonn. 21. 

Ro’nion.f x. s. [rognon, French, the loins. 
I know not certainly the meaning of 
this word. Dr. Johnson.—It is no doubt 
from the Fr. rogne, royne, scurf. See 
Ror. And thus Dr. Johnson himself 
on the passage.in the Merry. Wives of 
Windsor. “ Ronyon, applied to a woman, 
means, as far as can be traced, much 
the same with scall, or scab, spoken of a 
man.”] A fat bulky woman. 

Give me, quoth I: 
Aroynt thee, witch! the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Out of my door, you witch, you polecat, you 
ronyon { Shaks. M. W. of Windsor. 

Roye.* The old pret. and part. of ring. 

A fool’s bell is soone ronge. Chaucer, Rom. R. 
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|Ronr. 2. s. [See Runt.] An animal 
stinted in the growth: commonly pro- 
nounced runt. 
My ragged ronts all shiver and shake, 
As doen high towers in an earthquake ; _ ’ 
They wont in the wind wag their wriggle tails, 
Pearke as a peacock ; but now it avales. Spenser. 
Roop.f 7. s. (pod, Sax.] 
1. The fourth part of an acre in square 
measure, or one thousand two hundred 
and ten square yards. 
T’ve often wish’d that I had clear, 
For life, six hundred pounds a year, 
A terras-walk, and half a rood 
Of land, set out to plant a wood. Swifts 
No stately larch-tree there expands a shade 
O’er half a rood of Larisséan glade. Harte. 


2. A pole; a measure of sixteen feet and 
a half in long measure. 
Satan, 
With head uplift above the wave ; 
His other parts besides — 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood. Milton, P. L. 
For stone fences in the north, they dig the 
stones for eighteen-pence a rood, and make the 
| 


? 
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walls for the same price, reekoning twenty-one 
foot to the rood or pole. 
3. [pobde, Sax. from the old Goth. and 
Icel. voda, an image. Junius, and 
Serenius.] The cross; an image or 
picture of our Saviour upon the cross, 
with those of the Virgin Mary and St. 
John on each side of it. Chaucer writes 
this word rode. 
And nigh thereto a littlé chappel stoode, 
Which, being all with ivy overspred, 
Deckt all the roofe; and, shadowing the roode, — 
Seem’d like a grove faire braunched over hed, 
Spenser, F. Q. 


Mortimer. 


By the holy rood, 
I do not like these several councils.  Shakspeare. 
Roo’ptort.t n.s. [rood and loft.] A 
gallery in the church on which the cross, 
or the representation already mentioned, 
was set to view. 
They shall see that all roodlofts, in which wooden 
crosses stood, be clean taken away. ‘ 
Trish Constitutions and Canons, (1635,) p. 110. 
Under the king’s arms, placed over the roodloft, 
is [a] distich, Ashmole’s Berks, i. ps 69+ 
Roo’py.* adj. [poed, Saxon.] Coarse; 
luxuriant. Craven Dialect. ; 
ROOF.t 2. s. [hpop, Sax. In the plural 
Sidney has rooves, now obsolete. Dr. 
Johnson. — Mr. Horne Tooke calls this 
word the past participle of hpanan, to 


sustain. Serenius directs us to the M. 
Goth. hrot, tectum, a roof; Icel. r7afr, 
raf; Sueth. ant. ref] “ih 
1. The cover of a house. 
Her shoulders be like two white doves, 
Perching within square royal rooves. Sidney. 


Return to her, and fifty men dismiss’d? _ 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chuse 
To wage against the enmity o’ th’ air. 


Shakspeare, K. Lear, 


2, The house in general. 
Tl tell all strictly true, 
If time, and foode, and wine enough accru 
Within your roofe to us; that freely we 
May sit and hanquet. Chapman- 
3. The vault; the inside of the arch that 
covers a building. ; 
From the magnanimity of the Jews, in causes of 
most extreme hazard, those strange and unwonteG 
resolutions have grown, which, for all circum- 
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stances, no people under the roof of heaven did 
~ ever match. Hooker. 
The dust 
Should have ascended to the roof of heay’n, 
Rais’d by your populous troops. 
Shakspeare, Ant.and Cleop. 
Tn thy fane, the dusty spoils among, 
High on the burnish’d roof, my banner shall be 


hung. Dryden. 
4. The palate; the upper part of the 
mouth, 
_ Swearing till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 


My very lips might freeze to my teeth, my 
___ tongue to the roof of my mouth, ere I should come 
by a fire. Shakspeare. 
| Some fishes have rows of teeth in the roofs of 
___ their mouths ; as pikes, salmons, and trouts. 
ae 5 Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
| To Roor. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with a roof. 
| He enter’d soon the shade 
High rooft, and walks beneath, and alleys brown. 
: , . Milton, P. L. 
Large foundations may be safely laid ; 
' Or houses roof’d, if friendly planets aid, Creech. 
| I have not seen the remains of any Roman 
buildings, that have not been roofed with vaults 
or arches, Addison. 
 %, To inclose in a house. 
Here had we now our country’s honour roof’ d, 
Were the grac’d person of our Banquo present. 
re Shakspeare. 
Rooiuss.* adj. [porleay, Sax.] Wanting 
aroof; uncovered. 
And columns, awful in decay, 
~ Rear up their roofless heads to form the various 
scene, Hughes. 


Roo’ry. adj. [from roof:] Having roofs. 
v Snakes, 

Whether to roofy houses they repair, 

Or sun themselves abroad in open air, 

Inall abodes of pestilential kind 

To sheep. Dryden, Georg. 


ROOK.+ x.s. [hpoc, Sax. Serenius pro- 
hounces it formed from the sound, like 
_ the Swed. kraeka, a crow; and Skinner 
from the Lat. raucus, hoarse.] 
1. A bird resembling a crow: it feeds not 
On carrion, but grain. 
Augurs, that understood relations, have, 
By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks brought 
forth 
The secret’st man of blood. Shaks. Macbeth. 
Huge flocks of rising rooks forsake their food, 
And crying seek the shelter of the wood. Dryden. 
The jay, the rook, the daw 
Aid the full concert. Thomson, Spring. 


2. One of the pieces used at the game of 
chess. [voc, “la tour, piéce des échecs.” 
Lacombe. ] 
So haye I seen a king on chess, 
His rooks and knights withdrawn, 
His queen and bishops in distress, 
Shifting about grow less and less, 
With here and there a pawn. Dryden, Songs. 
3. A cheat; a trickish rapacious fellow. 
Rooks and rakeshames sold to lucre. 
Milton, Of Ref. in Eng. B. 2. 
\_ Tam, like an old rook, who is ruined by gaming, 
forced to live on the good fortune of the pushing 
young men. Wycherley. 
To Roox. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
rob ; to cheat. 
They rook’d upon us with design, 
40 out-reform and undermine. Hudibras. 
How any one’s being put into a mixed herd of 
unruly boys, and there learning to rook at span- 
8, fits him for conversation, I do not see. 
a Locke on Education. 
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To Roox.* v. a. To cheat; to plunder by 
cheating. 


He [Sir John Denham] was much rooked by 
gamesters, Aubrey, Anecd. ii. 317. 


To Roox.* To squat. See To Ruck. 


Rookery. n. s. [from rook.] A nursery 
of rooks. 
No lone house in Wales, with a mountain and 
a rookery, is more contemplative than this court. 
Pope. 
Roo’xy. adj. [from rook.] Inhabited by 
rooks, 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.  Shaks. Macbeth. 


ROOM.F n. s. [pum, Saxon, and Su. Goth. 
rums, M. Goth. space, a place.] 
1. Space; extent of place great or small. 
With new wonder, now he views, 
To all delight of human sense expos’d 
In narrow room, nature’s whole wealth. 
Milton, P.L. 
If you will have a young man to put his travels 
into a little room, and in short time gather much, 
this he must do. Bacon. 


2. Space or place unoccupied. 

The dry land is much too big for its inhabitants ; 
and that before they shall want room by increasing 
and multiplying, there may be new heavens and a 
new earth. Bentley. 

3. Way unobstructed. 
Make room, and let him stand before our face. 
Shakspeare. 

What train of servants, what extent of field, 

Shall aid the birth, or give him rvom to build? 
Creech. 

This paternal regal power, being by divine right, 
leaves no room for human prudence to place it any 
where. Locke. 


4. Place of another; stead. 

In evils, that cannot be removed without the 
manifest danger of greater to succeed in their 
rooms, wisdom of necessity must give place to ne- 
cessity. Hooker. 

For better ends our kind Redeemer dy’d, 

Or the fallen angels’ rooms will be but ill supply’d. 
Roscommon. 

By contributing to the contentment of other 
men, and rendering them as happy as lies in our 
power, we do God’s work, are in his place and 
room. Calamy, Serm. 

5. Unobstructed opportunity. 

When this princess was in her father’s court, she 
was so celebrated, that there was no prince in the 
empire, who had room for such an alliance, that was 
not ambitious of gaining her into his family, 

Addison, Freeholder. 

It puts us upon so eager a pursuit of the ad- 
vantages of life, as leaves no room to reflect on the 
great author of them. Atterbury. 


6. Possible admission ; possible mode. 
Will you not look with pity on me ? 
Is there no hope ? is there no room for pardon ? 
A. Philips. 
7. An apartment in a house; so much of a 
house as is inclosed within partitions. 
I found the prince in the next room, 
Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks, 
Shakspeare. 
If when she appears in th’ room, 
Thou dost not quake, and art struck dumb ; 
Know this, 
Thou lovy’st amiss ; 


And to love true, 
Thou must begin again, and loye anew. Suckling. 


In a prince’s court, the only question a man is 
to ask is, whether it be the custom of the court, or 
will of the prince, to be uncovered in some rooms 
and not in others. Stilling fleet. 

It will afford me a few pleasant rooms, for such 
a friend as yourself, Pope. 
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8. Particular place or station. 
With price whereof they buy a golden bell, . 
And purchase highest rooms in boure and hall. 
Spenser, Colin Clout. 
They love the uppermost rooms at feasts. 


St. Matt. xxiii. 6- 
9. Office. Obsolete. 
He exercised his high rome of chauncellorship, 
as he was accustomed. Cavendish, Life of Wolsey. 
Roo’MacE. x. s. [from room.] Space; place. 
Man, of all sensible creatures, has the fullest 
brain to his proportion, for the lodging of the intel- 
lective faculties; it must be a silent character of 
hope, when there is good store of roomage, and 
receipt, where those powers are stowed. Wotton. 
Roo’mrut.* adj. [room and full.] Abound- 
ing with rooms. Not in use. 
Now in a roomful house. 
Donne, Progr. of the Soul, st. 34. 
Roo’mrness. x. s. [from roomy.] Space ; 
quantity of extent. 


Roomtu.* n.s. [from room.] Space; place. 
See F. Junii Gloss. Goth. in V. Rums, 
“latus, spatiosus: Anglis quoque roomthie 
est laxus, spatiosus.” 

Unto his root all put their hands to hew, 
Whose roomth but hinders others that would grow. 
Drayton, Bar. War. vi. 28. 
Not finding fitting roomth upon the rising side. 
Drayton, Polyolb. S. 6. 

Roo'mruy.* adj. [from roomth.] Spacious. 
See Junius in Roomru. 

The land was far roomthier than the scale of 
miles doth make it. Fuller, Holy War, p. 28- 

Roo’my. adj. [from room.] Spacious ; wide, 

large. ’ 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty strength, 


Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
Dryden. 


This sort of number is more roomy ; the thought 
can turn itself with greater ease in a larger com- 
pass, Dryden. 

ROOP.* n. s. [hroop, Icel. vociferation ; 
from the Goth. hropian, to cry out; often, 
as Dr. Jamieson observes, the cause of 
hoarseness. ] A hoarseness. North. 

Ray, and Grose. 

Roo'py.* adj. [from roop.] Hoarse. Craven 

Dialect. 


ROOST. zn. s. [hpoyz, Sax. ] 
1. That on which a bird sits to sleep. 
Sooner than the mattin-bell was rung, 
, He clapp’d his wings upon his roost, and sung. 
Dryden. 
2. The act of sleeping. 
A fox spied out a cock at roost upon a tree. 
L? Estrange. 
Large and strong muscles move the wings, and 
support the body at roost. Derham, Phys. Theol. 
To Roost. v.n. [roesten,tDutch; of the 
same etymology with rest. ] 
1. To sleep as a bird. 
The cock roosted at night upon the boughs, 
L’ Lstrange. 
2. To lodge. in burlesque. 


ROOT.F 2. s. [root, Su. Goth. rood, Dan. ] 
1. That part of the plant which rests in the 
ground, and supplies the stems with 
nourishment. 
The layers will in a month strike root, being 
planted in a light loamy earth. Zvelyn, Kalendar. 
When you would have many new roots of fruit 
trees, take a low tree and bow it, and lay all its 
branches aflat upon the ground, and cast earth 


upon them, and every twig will take root. 
‘ Bacon, Nat. Hist, 
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A flower in meadow ground, amellus call’d ; 
And from one root the rising stem bestows 
A wood of leaves. Dryden, Georgic. 

In October, the hops will settle and strike root 
against spring. Moriimer, Husbandry. 

2. The bottom; the lower part. 

Deep to the roots of hell the gather’d breach 
They fasten’d. Milton, P. L. 

These subterraneous vaults would be found espe- 
cially about the roots of the mountains. 

Burnet, Theory. 
3. A plant of which the root is esculent. 

Those plants, whose roots are eaten, are carrots, 
turnips, and radishes. Watts. 

Nor were the cole-worts wanting, nor the root, 
Which after-ages call Hybernian fruit.  _Harte. 

4. The original; the first cause. 
The love of money is the root of all evil, is a 
truth universally agreed in. Temple. 
5. The first ancestor. 
It was said, 
That myself should be the roo¢, and father 
Of many kings. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Why did my parents send me to the schools, 
That I with knowledge might enrich my mind ; 
Since the desire to know first made men fools, 
And did corrupt the root of all mankind ? Davies. 

Whence, 
But from the author of all ill, could spring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root ? Milton, P.L. 
They were the roots out of which sprang two 
distinct people, under two distinct governments, 
Locke. 
6. Fixed residence. 
7. Impression ; durable effect. 

Having this way eased the church, as they 
thought, of superfluity, they went on till they had 
plucked up even those things also, which had taken 
a-great deal stronger and deeper root. Hooker. 

That love took deepest vo, which first did grow. 

Dryden. 
To Roov.} v.n. [from the noun.] 
1. To fix the root; to strike far into the 
earth. 
Her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Underneath the grove of sycamore, 

That westward rooteth, did I see your son. Shaks. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly shall not 
take deep rooting from bastard slips, nor lay any 
fast foundation. Wisdom. 

After a year’s rooting, then shaking doth the 
tree good, by loosening of the earth, Bacon. 

The coulter must be proportioned to the soil, 
because, in deep grounds, the weeds root the 
deeper. Mortimer. 

9. To turn up earth; to search in the 
earth. : 

Thou elyish-mark’d, abortive, rooting hog ! 

Shakspeare, Rich. ITE. 

No lusty neatherd thither drove his kine, 

Nor boorish hogheard fed his rooting swine. 
Browne, Brit. Past. B. 2. S. 1. 
3. To sink deep. 

If any irregularity chanced to intervene, and 
cause misapprehensions, he gave them not leave 
to root and fasten by concealment. 

Fell, Life of Hammond. 
To Root. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fix deep in the earth. 

When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, 
And rooted forests fly before their rage, 

At once the clashing clouds to battle move. Dryd. 

Where the impetuous torrent rushing down 
Huge craggy stones, and rooted trees had thrown, 
They left their coursers. Dryden, /En. 

2. To impress deeply. 

The great important end that God designs it 
for, the government of mankind, sufficiently shews 
the necessity of its being rooted deeply in the 
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heart, and put beyond the danger of being’ torn 
up by any ordinary violence. South. 

They have so rooted themselves in the opinions 
of their party, that they cannot hear an objection 
with patience. Watts. 

3. To turn up out of the ground; to radi- 
cate; to extirpate; with a particle; as, 
out OY up. 

He’s a rank weed, 
And we must root him out.  Shaks. Hen. VIII. 

Soon shall we drive back Alcibiades, 

Who, like a boar too savage, doth root up 
His country’s peace. Shaks. Timon. 
The Egyptians think it sin or to rvot up or to 
bite 
Their leeks or onions, which they serve with holy 
rite. Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 

Root up wild olives from thy labour’d lands. 

Dryden. 

The royal husbandman appear’d, 

And plough’d, and sow’d, and till’; 
The thorns he rooted owt, the rubbish clear’d, 
And blest th’ obedient field. Dryden. 

4, To destroy ; to banish: with particles. 

Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven. 

Milton, P.L. 

In vain we plant, we build, our stores increase, 

If conscience roats up all our inward peace. 
Granville. 
Roor-sounn.* adj. [root and bound. | 
Fixed to the earth by a root. 
Tf I but wave this wand, 
Your nerves are all chain’d up in alabaster, 
And you a statue, or, as Daphne was, 
Root-bound, that fled Apollo. Milton, Comus. 

Roor-suiit.* adj. [root and bwilt.] Built 
of roots. 

t Philosophy requires 

No lavish cost ; to crown its utmost prayer 

Suffice the root-built sell, the simple fleece, 

The juicy viand, and the crystal stream. 
Shenstone, Econ. P. 1. 

Roor-House.* n.s. [root and house.] An 
edifice of roots. 

Here, entering a gate, you are led through a 
thicket of many sorts of willows into a large root- 
house, inscribed to the earl of Stamford. It seems 
that worthy peer was present at the opening of the 
first cascade, which is the principal object from the 
root-house. ;Dodsley, Descript. of the Leasowes. 

Roo’rep. adj. [from root.] Fixed; deep; 
radical. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Skaks. 

The danger is great to them, who, on a weaker 
foundation, do yet stand firmly rooted, and 
grounded in the love of Christ. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

You always joined a violent desire of per- 
petually changing places with a raoled laziness. 

Swift to Gay. 

Roo’TeDLy. adv. [from rooted.] Deeply; 
strongly. 

They all do hate:him as rootedly as I. — Shaks. 

Roo’'rer.* x. s. [from voot.| One who 
tears up by the root. 

The roofers up of religion and monarchy. 

Archdeacon Arnway, Tablet, &c. (1661,) p- 154. 

Thy hand hath eyer found out oppressours of 
truth and order; shall it not do as much for 
rooters of truth and order ? ; 

Archd. Arnway, ut supr- p. 184. 

The rooters and thorough reformers made clean 
work with the church, and took away all. 

South, Serm. iv. 23. 

Roo'ry. adj. [from root.] Full of roots. 

Dict. 

ROPE. x. s. [pap, Saxon; veep, roop, 

Dutch; raip, M. Goth. The Yorkshire 
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dialect is, according to this ancient 
word, rape. ] d 

1. A cord; a string; a halter; a cable; a 
haulser. 

Thou drunken slave, I sent thee for a rope, 
And told thee to what purpose. 

Shakspeare, Com. of Err. 

An anchor, let down by a rope, maketh a sound; 
and yet the rope is no solid body, whereby the 
sound can ascend. Bacon. 

Who would not guess there might be hopes, 
The fear of gallowses and ropes f 
Before their eyes, might reconcile 
Their animosities a while ? Hudibras. 

Hang yourself up in a true rope, that there may 
appear no trick in it. Arbuthnot, J, Bull. 

2. Any row of things depending: as, a 
rope of onions. 

1 cannot but confess myself mightily surprised, 
that, in a book, which was to provide chains for 
all mankind, I should find nothing but a rope of 
sand. Locke. 

3, The intestines of birds. [poppay, Sax. ] 
As, the ropes of a woodcock. 

To Rove. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw 
out into viscosities; to concrete into 
glutinous filaments. 

Such bodies partly follow the touch of another 
body, and partly stick to themselves ; and there- 
fore rope and draw themselyes in threads ; as pitch, 
glue, and birdlime, Bacon. 

In this close vessel place the earth aceurs’d, _ 
But fill’d brimful with wholesome water first, 
Then run it through, the drops will rope around. 


i Dryden. 
Ro’PEDANCER. n. 8. [rope and dancer] 
An artist who dances on a rope. : 


Salvian, amongst publick shows, mentions the 
Petaminarii; probably derived from the Greek 
metdoSat, to fly, and may refer to such kind of 
ropedancers. Wilkins. 

Statius, posted on the highest of the two sum- 
mits, the people regarded with terror, as they look 
upon a daring ropedancer, whom they expect to 
fall every moment. Addison. 

Nic bounced up with a spring equal to that of 
one of your nimblest tumblers or ropedancers, and 
fell foul upon John Bull, to snatch the cudgel he 
had in his hand. Arbuthnot. 

Ro’PELADDER.* z.s. A portable ladder 
made of rope. 

Ro’PEMAKER, or roper. n. s. [rope and 
maker.| One who makes ropes to sell. 

The ropemaker bear me witness, 

That I was sent for nothing but a rope. 

Ro’rery.} 2. s. [from rope.] 

1. Rogue’s tricks. See Roperrick. _ 

What saucy merchant was this, that was so full 
of his ropery ? Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 

2.. Place where ropes are made. 

The new ropery, and the forges where they put 
fresh touch-holes into old cannon, are established 
upon an extensive plan ; but there is little activity 
in either. Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, L.17- 

Ro’verrick. x. s. [rope and trick. | Pro- 
bably a rogue’s trick ; a trick that de- 
serves the halter. 

She may perhaps call him half a score knayes, 
or so: an’ he begin once, he'll rail in his rope~ 
tricks. Shakspeares 

Ro'pewaALx.* n.s. [rope and walk. ] Walk 
or place where ropes are made. ‘ 
Ro’piness. n. s. [from repy.] Viscosity ; 
glutinousness. ~ ‘= 
Ro’ry.f adj. [from rope.} Viscous ; tena- 

cious; glutinous; “ as, ale or other 
licoure.” Prompt. Parv: 
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Ask for what price thy venal tongue was sold ; 
Tough, wither’d truffles, ropy wine, a dish 
Of shotten herrings, or stale stinking fish. 
Dryden, Juv. 
Take care 
Thy muddy beverage to serene, and drive 
Precipitant the baser ropy lees. Philips. 
The contents separated from it are sometimes 
vopy, and sometimes only a grey and mealy, light 
substance. Blackmore. 
ROQUELAURE. n.s. [French. “ The 
French tailors, he (Dr. Harris, Bp. of 
Landaff,) observed, invent new modes of 
dress, and dedicate them to great men, 
as authors do books; as was the case 
with the roguelaure cloak, which then 
(about the year 1715,) displaced the 
surtout; and was called the roquelaure 
from being dedicated to the duke of 
Roquelaure, whose title was spread, by 
this means, throughout France and Bri- 
tain.” Noble, Continuat. of Granger, 
iil. 490.] A cloak for men, 
Within the roguelaure’s clasp thy hands are pent. 
Gay. 
RO/RAL.* adj. [roralis, Lat.] Dewy. 
: Coles. 
‘These see her from her dusky plight 
With roral wash redeem her face, 
And prove herself of 'Titan’s race ; 
And mounting in loose robes the skies, 
Shed light and fragrance as she flies. 
on Green, Spleen, (1754,) p. 5. 
Rora’tion. x. s. [roris, Latin.] A fall- 
ing of dew. Dict. 
Ro’riv.} adj. [roridus; Lat.] Dewy. 
The waters are conyerted into liquid or rorid air, 
Granger on Eccles. (1621,) p. 15. 
Distilling of rorid drops of balsam to heal the 
_ wounded. More, Ant. against Idol. ch. 8. 
A vehicle conveys it through less accessible cavi- 


_ ties into the liver, from thence into the veins, and | 


So in a rorid substance through the capillary cavi- 
ties. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Rorirrrovs. adj. [ros and Jero, Lat. ] 
Producing dew: Dict. 
Rorrriurnr. adj. [ros and fluo, Lat.] 
Flowing with dew. Dict. 
Rosary. n.s. [rosarium, Lat.] “ The 
rosary, otherwise called the Virgin's 
psalter, is a new manner of praying, 
which, saies Navarrus, never was nor 
can ever be valued at what it is worth; 
for it is made up of 150 ave-maries, and 
15 paters, tacked together with little 
buttons upon a string!” Brevint, Saul, 
&c. at Endor, 1674, p- 169.] 
1. A bunch of beads, on which the Ro- 
_ Manists number their prayers. 
__No rosary this yotress needs, 
er very syllables are beads, Cleaveland. 
He turns the innocent party to a task of prayers 
beyond the multitude of beads and rosaries. 
Milton, Tetrachordon. 
2. A bed of roses; a place where roses 
grow. 
_ The sweetest and the fairest blossom that ever 
budded, cither out of the white or red rosary. 
Proceed. against Garnet, &e. (1606,) sign, Dd. 3. 
3. A chaplet. 
Christ hath now knit them into rosaries and 
Coronets, Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, § 1. ch. 3. 
Every day propound to yourself a rosary or 
chaplet of good works, to present to God at night. 


: ’ c Bp, Taylor. 
Rolscip.+ adj. [roscidus, Lat.] Dewy: 


abounding with dew ; consistiag of dew. | 
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Wine is to be forborn in consumptions, for the 
spirits of wine prey upon the roscid juice of the 
body. Bacon. 

The ends of rainbows fall more upon one kind 
of earth than upon another ; for that earth is most 
roscid. Bacon. 

These relicks dry suck in the heavenly dew ; 
And roscid manna rains upon her breast. 

More, Infin. of Worlds, st. 100. 

Roscid and honey drops observable in the flowers 
of Martagon, Sir T. Brown, Miscell. p, 20. 


ROSE.F n.s. [poye, Sax. rose, Fr. rosa, 


Lat.] 


]. A flower. 


The flower of the rose is composed of 
several leaves, which are placed circu- 
larly, and expand in a beautiful order, 
whose leafy flower-cup afterward be- 
comes a roundish or oblong fleshy fruit, 
inclosing several angular hairy seeds ; 
to which may be added, it is a weak, 
pithy shrub, for the most part beset with 
prickles, and hath pinnated leaves: the 
species are, 1. The wild briar, dog rose, 
or hep-tree. 2. Wild briar or dog rose, 
with large prickly heps. 3. The greater 
English apple-bearing rose. 4. The 
dwarf wild Burnet-leaved rose. 5. The 
dwarf wild Burnet-leaved rose, with varie- 
gated leaves. 6. The striped Scotch rose. 
7. The sweetbriar or eglantine. 8. Sweet 
briar with a double flower. All the 
other sorts of roses are originally of 
foreign growth, but are hardy enough 
to endure the cold of our climate in the 
Open air, and produce beautiful and 
fragrant flowers. Miller. 

Make use of thy salt hours, season the slaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the rose-cheek’d 

youth, 
To the tub fast and the diet. Shakspeare, Timon. 

Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d cherubin. 

Shakspeare. 

Here without thorn the rose. Milton, P. L. 

This way of procuring autumnal roses will, in 
most rose bushes, fail; in some good bearers it will 


succeed, Boyle. 
For her the unfading rose of Eden blooms, Pope. 


2. A riband gathered into a knot in the 


form of a rose, and serving as a kind of 
ornamental shoe-tye, or knee-band. See 
the second sense of Rosy. 
The Provencial roses on my razed shoes, 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Those roses 

Were big enough to hide a cloven foot. 
B. Jonson, Dev. an Ass. 
Under the Rose.f Of this vulgar saying, 
Dr, Johnson produces only the following 
opinion of Sir Thomas Brown, from his 
Vulgar Errours: “ By desiring a secrecy 
to words spoke under the rose, we mean, 
in society and compotation, from the 
ancient custom in symposiack meetings, 
to wear chaplets of roses about their 
heads.” Sir Thomas has elsewhere con- 
sidered the rose as the symbol of silence ; 
which others also have stated, calling 
it the flower of Venus, consecrated by 
Cupid to Harpocrates the god of silence. 
There is a curious passage in an old 
book, which has hitherto escaped ob- 
servation, that graphically illustrates the 
secrecy required in respect to speaking 
under the rose. “ Among the pagans (in 


ROS 


old tyme) those, that invited any, shewed 
them the doore threshold, saying these 
words; Let nothing pass over this, that 
is to say, let nothing be reported oyer 
this threshold of any thing that shall be 
done at this bancket. And for this 
cause (for the present) in many countries 
they lay tablecloths upon their tables, 
whereupon are painted Roszs, shewing 
thereby, that all the words spoken thereat, 
ought to be hidden under it.” Wodroephe, 
Fr. and Eng. Gramm. 4to. 1623. p- 397. 
Yet we had formerly also the phrase 
without the rose, which seems to point at 
the wearing of roses as the original of 
the saying: “ I speak it now without 
the rose.” Beaum. and Fletch. Beggar's 
Bush. 

Treason is but a tavern dialect: any thing 
passes well under the rose! It is not the man, but 
the liquor ; not the liquor, but the excess, that is 
guilty of this liberty ! Bp. Hall, Rem. p.20. 

If this make us speak 
Bold words anon, ’tis all under the rose 
Forgotten ! Beaum. and Fl. Beggar’s Bush. 

Now that you and I are together, and wnder the 
rose too, as they say, why should not we drink 
somewhat briskly ? Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P.I. 

Ross. pret. of rise. 
Eve — rose and went forth among her flowers. 
Milton, P. L. 
Ro’sear.* adj. [roseus, Lat.] Rosy; like 
a rose in smell or colour. 

The rosiall colour, which was wont to be in his 
vysage, [was] tourned into sallowe. 

Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 126. 
From roseal, Aurora’s door 
Fair Titan shak’d his locks, and marched out. 

Beaumont, Psyche, p. 112. 
The rich and roseal spring of those rare sweets, 
Crashaw, Poems, p. 59. 

Ro’srare. adj. [rosat, Fr. from rose. | 

1. Rosy; full of roses. 

TI come, ye ghosts, prepare your roseate bowers, 

Celestial palms, and ever-blooming flowers. Pope. 
2. Blooming ; fragrant ; purple, as arose. 

Here pride has struck her lofty sail 
That roam’d the world around ; 

Here roseate beauty cold and pale 
Has left the power to wound. 

Ro’srp. adj. [from the noun.] Crimsoned:; 
flushed. 

Can you blame her, being a maid yet rosed over 
with the virgin crimson of modesty, if she deny 
the appearance of a naked blind boy ? 

Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
Ro’sE-MALLow. n.s. A plant larger than 
the common mallow. Miller. 


Ro’semary.f x. s. [rosmarinus, Lat. ros- 
marin, Fr. rosmarijn, Teut. And so our 
old form of rosemary. “ His herbe pro- 
pre is rosemarine.” Gower, Conf. Am. 
B.7.] A verticillate plant. Miller. 

Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary ; 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
Inforce their charity. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Around their cell 
Set rows of rosemary with flowering stem. Dryden. 
Rosemary is a small, but very odoriferous shrub ; 
the principal use of it is to perfume chambers, 
and in decoctions for washing. Mortimer. 
The neighbours : 
Follow’d with wistful look the damsel bier, 
Sprigg’d rosemary the lads and lasses bore. Gay, 

Rosz-Nozxe. n.s, An English gold coin, 

in value anciently sixteen shillings. 
30 


Boyle. 
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The succeeding kings coined rose-nobles and 

double rose-nobles. Camden, Rem. 

RosEwaTER. n. Ss. [rose and water.] Water 
distilled from roses. 

Attend him with a silver basin 
Full of rosewater. Shakspeare. 

Flis drink should be cooling ; as fountain water 
with rosewater and sugar of roses. 

Wiseman, Surgery- 
Ro’sET.f n.s- [rosette, Fr. Cotgrave.] A 
red colour for painters. 

Grind ceruss with a weak water of gum-lake, 
vosel, and yermillion, which maketh it a fair car- 
nation. Peacham. 

Rostcru’craNn.* n. s. [from ros, Lat. dew, 
and crux, a cross. “ Crux stands for 
lua, light, because the figure of the 
cross x exhibits the three letters of 
which the word LVX is formed; and 
light is what, in the opinion of the Ro- 
sicrucians, when properly modified, pro- 
duces gold, And of all natural bodies, 
dew is the most powerful dissolvent of 
gold.” Mosheim, Ecc. Hist. Cent. xvii. 
§1.] One of those philosophers, who 
by the assistance of the dew seek for 
light, or, in other words, the substance 
called the philosopher’s stone. Mosheim. 
A sort of fantastick chymist ; a kind of 

uack or cheat. 

A mysterious knack — that lies locked up in 
the brain or breast of some chemical man, that, 
like the Rosicrucians, will not yet reveal it. 

Walton, Angler. 

Rosicructan.* adj. Of the Rosicru- 
cians. 

Rosicrucian virtuosos 
Can see with ears, and hear with noses ; 

And, when they neither see nor hear, 
Have more than both supply’d by fear, 
That makes ’em in the dark see visions ! 

RO‘SIER.T 2. S. [rosier, Fr. Chaucer writes 
it roser.| A rose-bush. 

By the roser, or by other bushes. 

Chaucer, Pers. Tale. 
Her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly woven, and in tresses wrought, 
Ne other tire she on her head did wear, 
But crowned with a garland of sweet rosiere. 
Spenser, F.Q. 
RO‘SIN. n.s. [properly resin ; resine, Fr. 
resina, Latin. ] 
1. Inspissated turpentine; a juice of the 
pine. 

The billows from the kindling prow retire, 
Pitch, rosin, searwood on red wings aspire. Garth. 

2, Any inspissated matter of vegetables 
that dissolves in spirit. 

Tea contains little of a volatile spirit; its rosin 
or fixed oil, which is bitter and astringent, cannot 
be extracted but by rectified spirit. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Ro’stn. v. a. [from the nouny] To 
rub with rosin. 

Bouzebeus who could sweetly sing, 

Or with the rosin’d bow torment the string. Gay. 
Ro’siness.* n.s. [from rosy.] State or 
quality of being rosy. 

As the fair morn breaks through her rosiness. 

Davenant, Gondib. B. 3. 

Some may delight themselves in a black skin, 
and others in a white; some in a gentle natural 
rosiness of complexion. Spence, Crito. 

Ro’siny. adj. [from rosin.] Resembling 
rosin. The example should perhaps be 
roselly. See ROSSEL, 
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The best soil is that upon a sandy gravel or 
rosiny sand. Temple. 


n. s. Heathy land; also 
watery, moorish land. Bailey. Rhds, 
Welsh, is a moist large plain; 7és, 
Cornish, moss. 


RO’SSEL. 2. s. 

A true rossel or light land, whether white or 

black, is what they are usually planted in. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
Ro’ssELty. adj. [from rossel.] 

In Essex, moory land is thought to be the most 
proper: that which I have observed to be the best 
soil is a rossely top, and a brick earthy bottom. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Ro’stRAL.* adj. [from rostrum, Lat. “ ros- 

trata corona,” a garland given to a cap- 

tain for a victory at sea.] Having some 

resemblance to the beak of a ship, or 
rostrum.— 

Commerce wore a rostral crown upon her head, 
and kept her eyes fixed upon a compass. 

Tatler, No. 161. 
Ro’stratep.adj.[rostratus, Lat.] Adorned 
with the beaks of ships. 

He brought to Italy an hundred and ten rostrated 
gallies of the fleet of Mithridates. Arbuthnot. 


RO'STRUM. n. s. (Latin. ] 
1. The beak of a bird. 
9. The beak of a ship. 


3. The scaffold whence orators harangued. 
Vespasian erected a column in Rome, upon 
whose top was the prow ofa ship, in Latin rostrum, 
which gave name to the common pleading place 
in Rome, where orations were made, being built 
of the prows of those ships of Antium, which the 
Romans overthrew. Peacham on Drawing. 
Myself shall mount the rostrum in his favour, 
And strive to gain his pardon from the people. 
Addison. 
4, The pipe which conveys the distilling 
liquor into its receiver in the common 
alembicks; also a crooked scissars, which 
the surgeons use in some cases for the 
dilatation of wounds. Quincy. 
Ro’sy.f adj. [roseus, Lat.] 
1. Resembling a rose in bloom, beauty, 
colour, or fragrance. 
When the rosy-finger’'d morning fair, 
Weary of aged Tithon’s saffron bed, 
_ Had spred her purple robe through dewy air. 
Spenser. 
A smile that glow’d 
Celestial vosy-red, love’s proper hue, Ifilton, P.L. 
Fairest blossom ! do not slight 
That age which you may know so soon ; 
The rosy morn resigns her light, 
And milder glory to the noon, 
As Thessalian steeds the race adorn, 
So rosy-coloured Helen is the pride 
Of Lacedemon and of Greece beside. 
_ While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy rosy cheeks confest, 
Thou hast, my dear, undoubted right 
To triumph o’er this destin’d breast, 
2. Made in the form of a rose. 
His cloak with orient velvet quite lin’d through, 
His rosy ties and garter so o’erblown. 
B. Jonson, Epigr. 97. 
To ROT. vw. n. [potian, Saxon; rotten, 
Dutch.] To putrify; to lose the cohesion 
of its parts. 
A man may rot even here. Shakspeare. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 
Shakspeare. 
Being more nearly exposed to the air and 
weather, the bodies of the animals would suddenly 
corrupt and rot; the bones would likewise all rot 
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Waller. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 
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in time, except those which were secured by the 
extraordinary strength of their parts. Woodward, 
To Ror. v.a. To make putrid ; to bring 
to corruption. 
No wood shone that was cut down alive, but 
such as was rotted in stock and root while it grew. 
Bacon 
Frowning Auster seeks the southern sphere, 
And rots, with endless rain, th’ unwholesome year, 
Dryden. 


Ror. n.s. [from the verb. ] 
1. A distemper among sheep, in which 


their lungs are wasted. y 
In an unlucky grange, the sheep died of the rot, 
the swine of the mange, and not a goose or duck- 
ling throve. B. Jonson. 
The cattle must of rot and murrain die. 
Milton, P.L. 
The wool of Ireland suffers under no defect, 
the country being generally full stocked with sheep, 
and the soil little subject to other rots than of 
hunger. Temple. 
2. Putrefaction; putrid decay. 
Brandy scarce prevents the sudden rot 
OF freezing nose, and quick decaying feet. Philips. 


RO'TA.* n.s. [Latin. See Du Cangein 
VY. Rora PorruyRetIca. | 
1. A particular court of papal jurisdiction, 
consisting of twelve doctors. 
Staphileus, dean of the rota, was there, 
Burnet, Hist. Ref. i. 50. 
2, A club of politicians, in the history of 
this country, who when the government 
so often wavered in 1659, were for con- 
triving an equal government by rotation. 
Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
As rota men of politicks, 
Straight cast about to over-reach 
The unwary conqueror with a fetch. 
Hudibras, ii, tii. 
Ro’rary. adj. (rota, Lat.] Whirling as 
a wheel. Dict. 
Ro‘raren. adj. [rotatus, Lat.] Whirled 
round. 


Rora’rion.} n.s. (rotation, Fr. rotatio, 
Lat.] 

1. The act of whirling round like a wheel; 
the state of being so whirled round; 
whirl. 

Of this kind is some disposition of bodies to 
rotalion from east to west; as the main float and 
refloat of the sea, by consent of the universe as part 
of the diurnal motion. Bacon 

By a kind of circulation or rotation, arts have 
their successive invention, perfection, and traduc- 
tion from one people to another. 

‘ Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

The axle-trees of chariots take fire by the rapid 
rotation of the wheels. Newton, Opt. 

In the passions wild rotation tost, 

Our spring of actions to ourselves is lost. 

In fond rotation spread the spotted wing, 
And shiver every feather with desire. Thomson+ 

2. Vicissitude of succession. “A 

This is all the possible rotation our speculative 
state-botcher can in reason promise to himself. 

Butler; Charact, 

ROTATOR. n. s. [Latin.] That which 
gives a circular motion. 

This articulation is strengthened by strong 
muscles ; on the inside by the triceps and the four 
little rotators. Wiseman. 

Ro’ratory.* adj. [rotatus, Lat.] Whitl- 
ing; running round with celerity. Dr 
Johnson thus defines the second sensé 
of giddy, with rotatory prefixed. 

The ball and socket joint allows a ee 01 
sweeping motion, Paley, Nat. Theol, ek. 9 


Pope, 
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ROTE.F x. s. 

1. [Rote, old Fr. from the Lat. rota, a 
wheel; the Fr. wiel/e, and what we call 
the hurdy-gurdy. Ritson, Metr. Rom. 
i. clxv, “ Rote, instrument qu’on a 
appelé depuis vielle ; il étoit monté de 
cing cordes, accordées de quarte en 
quarte.” Roquefort, Gloss. Lang. Rom.] 
A musical instrument. 

_ Wel couthe he sing, and playen on a rote. 
Chaucer. 
There did he find, in her delicious bower, 

_ The faire Pzana playing on a rote. Spenser, F.Q. 

2. [fotine, old Fr. par rotine, by rote. 
Cotgrave. This is the general usage of 
this meaning, with dy; but it is not uni- 

_versally so.] Words uttered by mere 
memory without meaning; memory of 
words without comprehension of the 
sense. 

First rehearse this song by rote, 
To each word a warbling note. Shakspeare. 
Thy loved did read by rote, and could not spell. 
Shakspeare. 
He rather saith it by rote to himself, than that 
he can throughly believe it. Bacon, Ess. 
All this he understood by rote, 


And as occasion serv’d would quote. Hudibras. 
Learn Aristotle’s rules by rote, 
And at all hazards boldly quote. Swift, Miscell. 


These learn a rote of kuffoonery, that serveth all 
occasions. Swift. 
To Rote. v. a. [from the noun.]_ To fix 
inthe memory, without informing the 
understanding. 
, Speak to the people 
Words roted in your tongue; bastards and syllables 
Of no allowance to your bosom’s truth, — Shaks. 
To Rore.* v. n. [rota, Lat.] To go out 
_ by rotation or succession. 

A third part of the senate, or parliament, should 
rote out by ballot every year, and new ones be 
chosen in their room. 

Grey, Note on Hudibras, P. 2. C. 3. ver. 1108. 

Ro’reur. n, s. [rot and gut.] Bad beer. 
They overwhelm their paunch daily with a kind 
of flat ro/gut, we with a bitter dreggish small liquor. 
Harvey. 
Ro’ruer-neasrs.* mn. 5. [hpySep, Sax. 
hpydepu, boves, vacce ; hrutr, or rutr, 
Icel. aries, from ru, vellus, czsaries, 
Serenius.] Horned cattle; black cattle. 
‘Phillips says it is used in old statutes, 
and in his time in the north of England. 
The beare to chase, the hinde to runne, the 
cruel boare to fall 
Upon the heards of rother-beasts had now no lust 
atall. Golding, Tr. of Ovid’s Met. (1567.) 
Ro‘rner-nairs. n.s. [a corruption of 
rudder.| Among shipwrights, nails with 
very full heads used for fastening the 
_ rudder irons of ships. Bailey. 
Ro’rnen-sor.* n.s. The dung of rother- 
beasts, Bailey. 
Ro’rren, adj. [from rot. | 
I. Putrid; carious ; putrescent. 

Trust not to rotten planks. 

Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
a Prosperity begins to mellow, 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death, Shaks. 

0) bliss-breeding sun, draw from the earth 

~ Rotten humidity ; below thy sister’s orb 
. Infect the air. Shakspeare, Timon. 
There is by invitation or excitation ; as when a 


rotten apple lieth close to another apple that is |, 


_ Sound; or when dung, which is already putreticd, 
_ }added to other bodies, "Bacon 
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Who brass as rotten wood ; and steel no more 
Regards than reed. Sandys, Paraphr. 
It groweth by a dead stub of a tree, and about 
the roots of rotten trees, and takes his juice from 
wood putrefied, Bacon. 
They serewood from the rotten hedges took, 
And seeds of latent fire from flints proyoke, 
Dryden. 
2. Not firm ; not trusty. 
Hence, rotten thing, or I shall shake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
3. Not sound; not hard. 
They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by 
reason of the deepness of the rotten way. 
Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
4, Fetid; stinking. 
You common cry of curs, whose breath I hate, 
As reek 0’ the rotten fens. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Ro‘rrenness. n.s. [from rotten.] State 
of being rotten; cariousness; putrefac- 
tion. 
Diseas’d ventures, 
That play with all infirmities for gold, 
Which rottenness lends nature, 
Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
If the matter stink and be oily, itis a certain sign 
of a rottenness. Wiseman, Surgery. 


ROTUND. adj. [rotonde, Fr. rotundus, 
Latin.] Round; circular; spherical. 
The cross figure of the Christian temples is 
more proper for spacious buildings than the rotund 
of the heathens; the eye is much better filled at 
first entering the rotwnd, but such as are built in 
the form of a cross give us a greater variety. 
Addison. 
Rorunpiro’Lious. adj. [rotundus, and 
Jolium, Lat.] Having round leaves. 
Rotrunpiry. n. s. [rotunditas, Lat. rotun- 
dité, Fr, from rotund.] Roundness ; 
sphericity ; circularity. 
Thou all-shaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotwndity o” the world. 
Shakspeare. 
With the rotwndity common to the atoms of all 
fluids, there is some difference in bulk, else all 
fluids would be alike in weight. Grew. 
Who would part with these solid blessings, for 
the little fantastical pleasantness of a smooth con- 
vexity and rotwndity of aglobe? Bentley, Serm. 
Rotundity is an emblem of eternity, that has 
neither beginning norend, _—_Addison on Medals. 
Rotu’Nvo.f n.s. [rotondo, Italian.] A 
building formed round both in the 
inside and outside; such as the Pan- 
theon at Rome, Trevous. 
He at last brought us to the rotunda. 
Addison on Anc. Medals. 
On the brink of the precipice stands the Sibyl’s 
temple, the remains of a little rotundo surrounded 
with its portico, Gray, Lelt. 
To ROVE} v. . [roffver, Danish, to 
range for plunder; rooven, Teut. the 
same ; hraufa, Icel. to move from a 
place. Serenius.] 
1. To ramble; to range; to wander. 
Thou’st years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the war’s surfeits, to go rove with one 
That’s yet unbruis’d. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Faultless thou dropt from his unerring skill, 
With the bare power to sin, since free of will; 
Yet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love, 
For who has power to walk, bas power to rove. 
Arbuthnot. 
I view’d th’ effects of that disastrous flame, 
Which kindled by th’ imperious queen of love, 
Constrain’d me from my native realm to rove. Pope. | 
2. To shoot an arrow called arover. To 
rove wide of the mark, is a phrase yet 
used in some places. Dr. Johnson has 
taken no notice of this definition. 
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Even at the marke-white of his heart she roved. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
To Rove. v. a. To wander over. 
Roving the field, I chanc’d 
A goodly tree far distant to behold, 
Loaden with fruit of fairest colours. Milton, P.L. 
Cloacina as the town she rov d, 
A mortal scavenger she saw, she loy’d, 
Ro'ver.t x. s. [from rove.] 
1. A wanderer ; a ranger. 
Are you rovers, and men of fortune ? 
Bogan, Hom. Hebr. (1658,) p. 243. 
Thought, busy thought, too busy for my peace, 
Strays, wretched rover, o’er the pleasing past, 
Young, Night Th. 1. 
2. A fickle inconstant man. 
Soon, too soon, the happy lover 
Does our tenderest hopes deceive ; 
Man was form’d to be a rover, 
Foolish woman to believe. 
Mendez, Song in the Chaplet. 
3. A robber; a pirate. [pearene, Saxon ; 
roover, Teut. 
This is the case of rovers by land, as some can- 
tons in Arabia. Bacon, Holy War. 
4, A kind of arrow. 
Here be of all sorts ; flights, rovers, and butt- 
shafts, B. Jonson, Cynth. Revels. 
5. At Rovers. Without any particular 
aim. Dr. Johnson.— Barret explains 
“running at rovers” by overmuch hberty. 
To shoot at rovers, however, means, in 
the terms of archery, to shoot at a 
very distant object, instead of the 
butt which was nearer. Thus in the 
stat. 33 Hen. VIII. 9. it is enacted, 
that no person under the age of twenty- 
four shall shoot at a standing mark, 
except it be a rover, where he may 
change his ground every shot, &c. And 
no other person above twenty-four shall 
shoot at any mark of eleven score yards, 
or under, &c. 
You pretend to shoote at the butte, you shoote 
quite at the rovers, and cleane from the marke. 
Aby. Cranmer, Answ. to Bp. Gardiner, p. 63. 
Nature shoots not at rovers; even inanimates, 
though they know not their perfection, yet are 
they not carried on by a blind unguided impetus; 
but that, which directs them, knows it. 
Glanville, Scepsis. 
Providence shoots not at rovers; there is an 
arrow that flies by night as well as by day, and 
God is the person that shoots it, South, Serm. 
Men of greater reading show their talents on 
the meanest subjects ; this is a kind of shooting af 
rovers. Addison. 


ROUGE. n.s. [French.] Red paint. 


Roves.* adj. [rouge, Fr.] Red. 
Of olive and of ruge floures 
Weren ystrewed halle and bouris, 
Davies's Visions, (about 1312,)in Wart. H. EB. P.i.223. 
To Rouce.* v.n. To lay rouge upon the 
face: as, she rouges. 
To Rouce.* ». a. To have the face 
coloured with rouge : as, she was rouged. 
ROUGH, adj. [hpeor, peoh, Saxon; 
rauh, Germ. The Sax. has also the 
substantiye hpeor, scabies. ] 
1. Not smooth; rugged; having inequali- 
ties on the surface. 
The fiend 
O’er bog or steep, through strait, rowgh, dense, or 
rare, ' 
Pursues his way. Milton, P. L. 
Were the mountains taken all away, the re- 
maining parts would be more unequal than the 
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Gay. 
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roughest sea; whereas the face of the earth should 

resemble that of the calmest sea, if still in the form 

of its first mass. Burnet, Theory: 
9. Austere to the taste: as, rough wine. 
3, Harsh to the ear. 

The rough and woful musick that we have, 
Cause it to sound. Shakspeare, Pericles. 

Most by the numbers judge a poet’s song, 

And smooth or rowgh with them is right or wrong. 

Pope. 

4, Rugged of temper; inelegant of man- 

ners ; not soft; coarse ; not civil; severe ; 
not mild ; rude. 

A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough, 

A wolf; nay worse, a fellow all in buff. Shaks. 

Strait with a band of soldiers tall and rowgh 
On him he seizes. Cowley, Davideis. 

The booby Phaon only was unkind, 

A surly boatman rough as seas and wind. Prior. 
5. Not gentle; not proceeding by easy 
operation. 

He gave not the king time to prosecute that 
gracious method, but forced him to a quicker and 
rougher remedy. Clarendon. 

Hippocrates seldom mentions the doses of his 
medicines, which is somewhat surprising, because 
his purgatives are generally very rowgh and strong. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
6. Harsh to the mind; severe. 

Kind words prevent a good deal of that per- 
yerseness, which rough and imperious usage often 
produces in generous minds. Locke. 

7. Hard featured ; not delicate. 

A ropy chain of rheums, a visage rough, 

Deform’d, unfeatur’d, and askin of buff. Dryden. 
8. Not polished; not finished by art: as, 

a rough diamond. 
9. Terrible; dreadful. 

Before the cloudy van, 

On the rough edge of battle, ere it join’d, 

Satan advanc’d. Milton, P. L. 
10. Rugged; disordered in appearance; 

coarse. 

Rough from the tossing surge Ulysses moves, 
Urg’d on by want, and recent from the storms, 
The brackish ooze his manly grace deforms. Pope. 

11. Tempestuous; stormy ; boisterous. 

Come what come may, 
Time and the hour run through the roughest day. 
Shakspeare. 

12. Hairy; covered with hair or feathers. 
See RouGuH-FroorTep. 

Rovucu.* n.s. Not calna weather. 
solete. 

Thrice happy swains ! — 

In calms, you fish; in roughs, use songs and 
dances. P. Fletcher, Pisc. Ecl. vii. 32. 

To Rov’eucast. v. a. [rough and cast.} 
1. To mould without nicety or elegance ; 
to form with asperities and inequalities. 

Nor bodily, nor ghostly negro could 
Roughcast thy figure in a sadder mould. 

Cleaveland. 
2. To form any thing in its first rudiments. 

In merriment they were first practised, and this 
roughcast unhewn poetry was instead of stage plays 
for one hundred and twenty years. 

Dryden, Ded. to Juv. 
Rov’cucast. n.s. [rough and cast.] 
J. A rude model; a form in its rudiments. 

The whole piece seems rather a loose model 
and roughcast of what I design to do, than a com- 
pleat work. Digby. 

2. A kind of plaster mixed with pebbles, 
or by some other cause very uneven on 
the surface. 

Some man must present a wall; and let him 
have some plaster, lome, or roughcast about him to 
signify wall. Shakspeare. 


Ob- 
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Rov’cupraucutT. 2. s. [rough and 
draught. A draught in its rudiments ; 
a sketch. ‘ 

My elder brothers came 
Roughdraughts of nature, ill design’d and lame, 
Blown off, like blossoms, never made to bear ; 
Till I came finish’d, her last labour'd care. 

Dryden. 

To Rov’cupraw. v.a. [rough and draw.] 
To trace coarsely. 

His victories we scarce could keep in view, 

Or polish ’em so fast, as he roughdrew. Dryden. 
To Rovcuen. v. a. [from rough.] To 
make rough. 

Such difference there is in tongues, that the 
same figure which rowghens one, gives majesty to 
another; and that was it which Virgil studied in 
his verses, Dryden. 

Ah! where must needy poet seek for aid, 
When dust and rain at once his coat invade ! 

His only coat ; when dust confus’d with rain, 
Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled stain. 
Swift. 
To Rov'GuEN. v.n. To grow rough. 
The broken landskip 
Ascending roughens into rigid hills. 
Thomson, Spring. 
To Rovu’cuuew.f v.a. [rough and hew. 
Dr. Farmer informed Mr. Steevens that 
the phrase, as used by Shakspeare, is 
technical. “ A wool-man, butcher, and 
dealer in skewers, lately observed to him, 
that his nephew (an idle lad) could only 
assist him in making them; he could 
rough-hew them, but not shape their ends. 
To shape the ends of wool-skewers, or 
point them, requires a degree of skill; 
any one can rough-hew them.” Those 
who lop the branches and knots, from 
trees that have been felled, I may add, 
commonly call their work rough-hewing. | 
To give to any thing the first appearance 
of form. 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Roughhew them how he will. Shaks. Hanilet. 

The whole world, without art and dress, 
Would be but one great wilderness, 
And mankind but a savage herd, 
For all that nature bas conferr’d: 
This does but roughhew and design, 
Leaves art to polish and refine. 

Rou’ GHHEWN. particip. adj. 
1. Rugged; unpolished; uncivil ; unre- 
fined. 

A roughhewn seaman, being brought before a 
justice for some misdemeanour, was by him ordered 
away to prison ; and would not stir; saying, it was 
better to stand where he was, than to go to a worse 
place. Bacon, Apophthegms. 

2. Not yet nicely finished. 

T hope to obtain a candid construction of this 

roughhewn, ill-timber’d discourse. 
Howell, Voc. For. 
Rov Guy. adv. [from rough. ] 
1. With uneven surface; with asperities 
on the surface. 
2. Harshly ; uncivilly; rudely. 

Ne Mammon would there let him long remain, 
For terror of the torments manifold, 

In which the damned souls he did behold, 
But roughly him bespake. 

Rebuk’d, and rowghly sent to prison, 

Th’ immediate heir of England! was this easy? 
Shakspeare. 
3. Severely ; without tenderness. 

Some friends of vice pretend, 

That I the tricks of youth too roughly 


Hudwbras. 


Spenser, 


blame. 
Dryden. 
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4, Austerely to the taste. ~ AR 
5. Boisterously ; tempestuously. 
6. Harshly to the ear. 


Rov’cuness. n. s. [from rough.] 
1. Superficial asperity; unevenness of 
surface. 

The little rowghnesses or other inequalities of the 
leather against the cavity of the cylinder, now and 
then put a stop to the descent or ascent of the 
sucker. Boyle. 

While the steep horrid roughness of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmness of the flood, 

Denham. 

‘When the diamond is not only found, but the 
roughness smoothed, cut into a form, and set in 
gold, then we cannot but acknowledge, that it is 
the perfect work of art and nature. Dryden. 

Such a persuasion as this well fixed, will smooth 
all the roughness of the way that leads to happiness, 
and render all the conflicts with our lusts pleasing. 

Atterbury. 
9. Austereness to the taste. : 

Divers plants contain a grateful sharpness, as 
lemons; or an austere and inconcocted roughness, 
as sloes. Brown. 

3. Taste of astringency. 

A tobacco-pipe broke in my mouth, and the 
spitting out the pieces left such a delicious rough- 
mess on my tongué, that I champed up the re- 
maining part. Spectator. 

4, Harshness to the ear. 

In the roughness of the numbers and cadences 
of this play, which was so designed, you will see 
somewhat more masterly than in any of my 
former tragedies. Dryden. 

The Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch 
attain to the pronunciation of our words with ease, 
because our syllables resemble theirs in roughness 
and frequency of consonants. , Swift. 

5. Ruggedness of temper; coarseness of 
manners ; tendency to rudeness; coarse- 
ness of behaviour and address. 

Roughness is a needless cause of discontent; 
severity breedeth fear; but roughness breedeth 
hate: even reproofs from authority ought to be 
grave and not taunting. Bacon. 

When our minds’ eyes are disengag’d, ; 
They quicken sloth, perplexities unty, 

Make roughness smooth, and hardness mollify. 
Denham 

Roughness of temper is apt to discountenance 

the timorous or modest. Addison. 
6. Absence of delicacy. 

Should feasting and balls once get amongst 
the cantons, their military roughness would be 
quickly lost, their tempers would grow too soft 
for their climate. Addison. 

7. Severity ; violence of discipline. 

8. Violence of operation in medicines. 

9. Unpolished or unfinished state. 

10. Inelegance of dress or appearance. 

11. Tempestuousness ; storminess. 

12. Coarseness of features. ¥ 

Roucu-rooren.} adj. [from rough an 
foot.| Feather-footed: as, “a rough- 
footed dove.” Sherwood. 

Rovcu-snop.* adj. [rough and shod. 
Having the foot fitted, when the roads 
in frosty weather are slippery, with @ 
roughened shoe: used of horses. 

Rov’cuines.* n.s. pl. Grass after mow- 
ing or reaping. See Rowen. 

Rovent. old pret. of reach. [commonly 
written by Spenser raught-] Reached. 


The moon was a month old, when Adam was 00 — 
more, ss 
And rought not to five weeks, when he eame to 
fivescore, Shakspeare, L. Lab. Lost- 
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To Rov'cuworx. v. a. [rough and work.] | 4. 


To work coarsely over without the least 
nicety. 
_ Thus you must continue, till you have rough= 
wrought all your work from end to end. 
Moxon, Mech. Ev. 
Ro’vine.* xn. s. [from To vove.] Act of 
rambling or wandering. 


' _The numberless rovings of fancy, and windings 5 


of language. Barrow, Serm. i. 177. 
__ If we indulge the frequent rise and roving of 
-\ passions, we thereby procure an unattentive habit. 


Watts. | 


ROU'LEAU.* n.s. [French.] 4 little 
roll; a roll of guineas made up ina paper: 
aterm of gaming, as the amusing Fop- 
Dictionary of 1690 informs us, adding 
that certain lenders made up a rouleau 
of 49 guineas, for which they were to 
receive in payment 50! 

Expos’d in glorious heaps the tempting bank, 


Guineas, half-guineas, all the shining train, 7 


The winner’s pleasure, and the loser’s pain; 
In bright confusion open rouleaus lie, 
They strike the soul, and glitter in the eye ! 
: Pope, Basset- Table. 
Rown-TREE.* 7. s. [ronn, runn, Su. Goth. 
sorbus aucuparia; ronne, Dan. Thre con- 


jectures, with great probability, that the | 


etymon may be from runa, incantation, 
because of the use made of it in magical 
arts. Brockett, N. C. Words. It is also 
written roan-tree and royne-tree, and has 
been esteemed a tree of wonderful effi- 
cacy in depriving witches of their infernal 


ROU 
[ Rotundo ore, Lat.] Smooth; without 
defect in sound. 

In his satyrs Horace is quick, rownd, and plea- 
sant, and as in nothing so bitter, so not so good as 
Juvenal. Peacham. 

His style, though rownd and comprehensive, was 
incumbered sometimes by parentheses, and became 
difficult to vulgar understandings. 

Fell, Life of Hammond. 
Whole; not broken. 

Pliny put a ound number near the truth, rather 

than a fraction. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Large ; not inconsiderable: this is hardly 
used but with swum or price, 

Three thousand ducats! *tis a good round sun. 


Shakspeare. 


They set a rownd price upon your head. Addison. 
It is not easy to foresee what a round sum of 
money may do among a people, who have tamely 

suffered the Franche Compté to be seized on. 
Addison on Italy, 
She called for a rownd sum out of the privy purse. 
Hooke. 

Plain; clear; fair; candid; open. 

This doth shine over all; a simple and round 
heart. _Hollyband’s Fr. Littelton, (i581,) p. 82. 
Round dealing is the honour of man’s nature ; 
and a mixture of falsehood is like allay in gold and 
silver, which may make the metal work the better, 


but it embaseth it. Bacon. | 


Quick; brisk. 

Painting is a long pilgrimage; if we do not 
actually begin the journey, and travel at a rownd 
rate, we shall never arrive at the end of it. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

Sir Roger heard them upon a round trot; and 


after pausing, told them, that much might be said | 
on both sides. Addison. | 


power. See Craven Dialect.] The! 9. Plain; free without delicacy or reserye; 


mountain-ash. A northern word. 
To Roun.* v. x. To whisper. See the 
- second sense of To Rounp. But roun, 
or rown, is the true word, as the etymon, 
and ancient usage of it, will shew. [Sax. 
punian, susurrare, mysticé loqui; Germ. 
runen; M. Goth. runa, mysterium, secre- 
tum. The Lancashire dialect preserves 
this formin reawn,to whisper. Rown LYNZ, 
Susurrum. Pr. Parv.] 
And oft he rowneth in her ear. 
\ Gower, Conf. Am. B. 4. 
_ He rouned in his ere. Chaucer, Fr. Tale. 
To Roun.* v. a. To address in a whisper. 
A little wholesome talk, 
That none could hear, close rowned in the ear. 
t Breton, Works ofa Young Wit, (1577.) 
Rov'ncevar. n. s. [from Rouncesval, a 
town at the foot of the Pyrenees.] See 
Pea, of which it is a species. 
Dig garden, 
_ And set as a daintie thy runcival pease. Tusser. 
ROUND.+ adj. [rond, French; rondo, 
Italian ; rund, Dutch ; rotundus, Latin. 
Dr. Johnson. — Su. Goth. rund, raund : 
Vox antiquissima, Serenius.] 
i. Cylindrical. 


Hollow engines long, and rownd, thick ramm’d, 


¢ , Milton, P. L. 
2. Circular. 
The queen of night, : 
; In her increasing hornes, doth rounder grow, 
Till full and perfect she appeare in show. Brown. 
His ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, taassy, large, and round. 
; Milton, P. L. 
3. Spherical ; orbicular. 
The outside bare of this rownd world. 
Milton, P. L. 


almost rough. 
Let his queen mother all alone intreat him, 
To shew his griefs ; let her be rownd with him. 
Shakspeare. 
The kings interposed in a rownd and princely 
manner; not only by way of request and persua- 
sion, but also by way of protestation and menace. 
Bacon. 


Rounn.j 7%. s. 
if 


A circle; a sphere; an orb. 
Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden rownd, 
Which fate and metaphysick aid doth seem 
To have crown’d thee withal. Shaks. Macbeth. 
I'll charm the air to give a sound, 
While you perform your antick rownd. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Three or four we’ll dress like urchins, 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands. 
Shakspeare, M.W. of Windsor. 
Hirsute roots are a middle sort, between the 
bulbous and fibrous; that, besides the putting 
forth sap upwards and downwards, putteth forth 
in round. Bacon. 
He did foretel and prophesy of him, 
Who to his realms that azure rownd hath join’d, 
Denham. 


They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts | 


afar ; 
Then in a round the mingled bodies run, 
Flying they follow, and pursuing shun. Dryden. 
How shall I then begin, or where conclude, 
To draw a fame so truly circular ? 
For, in a rownd, what order can be shew’d, 


Where all the parts so equal perfect are? Dryden. | 


Tbe mouth of Vesuvio has four hundred yards 
in diameter ; for it seems a perfect round. 
Addison. 
\ This image on the medal plac’d, 
With its bright rownd of titles grac’d, 
And stampt on British coins shall liye. Addison. 


| 
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2. Rundle; step ofa ladder. 


When he once attains the upmost rownd, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 
Many are kick’d down ere they have climbed 
the two or three first rownds of the ladder. 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
All the rownds like Jacob’s ladder rise ; 
The lowest hid in earth, the topmost in the skies, 
A Dryden. 
This is the last stage of human perfection, the 
utmost rownd of the ladder whereby we ascend to 
heaven. Norris. 
3. The time in which any thing has passed 
through all hands, and comes back to 
the first: hence applied to a carousal. 
A gentle rownd fill’d to the brink, 
To this and t’ other friend I drink, Suckling. 
Women to cards may be compar’d; we play 
A round or two, when us’d, we throw away. 
Granville. 
The feast was serv’d; the bowl was crown’d; 
To the king’s pleasure went the mirthful rownd, 
Prior. 
4. A revolution; a course ending at the 
point where it began. 
We, that are of purer fire, 
Imitate the starry quire, 
Who, in their mighty watchful spheres, 
Lead in swift rounds the months and years, 
Milton, Comus. 
No end can to this be found, 
’Tis nought but a perpetual fruitless rownd. 
Cowley. 
If nothing will please people, unless they be 
greater than nature intended, what can they ex- 
pect, but the ass’s rownd of vexatious changes ? 
LT Estrange. 
How then to drag a wretched life beneath 
An endless round of still returning woes, 
And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorse? 
What torments this ? Smith. 
Some preachers, prepared only upon two or 
three points, run the same rownd from one end of 
the year to another. Addison. 
Till by one countless sum of woes Opprest, 
Hoary with cares, and ignorant of rest, 
We find the vital springs relax’d and worn; 
Compell’d our common impotence to mourn, 
Thus through the rownd of age, to childhood we 
return. Prior. 


| §. Rotation; succession in vicissitude. 


Such new Utopians would have a round of go- 
vernment, as some the like in the church, in which 
every speak becomes uppermost in his turn. 

Folyday. 

6. [Ronde, Fr.] A walk performed by a 

guard or officer, to survey a certain 
district. 

He accompanied the major of the regiment in 
going what are styled the rownds. 

Langton of Johnson, in Boswell’s Life. 
7. A dance; a roundelay ; a song. 

The Graces painted are 

With hand in hand dancing an endless round. 
Davies, Orchestra, (1596.) 

Love taught them rownds and winding heys to 

tread, Davies, ut supra. 

Some jolly shepherd sung a lusty round, 

And to his voice had tun’d his oaten reed. 
Fairfax, Tass. B. 7. 

Rhimes, songs, and merry rownds. 

Fletcher, Faithf. Shepherdess. 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantastick rownd. Milton, Comus. 


8. A general discharge of cannon or fire- 
arms. James, Milit. Dict. 
Rownp. adv. 


1. Every way; on all sides. 
The terror of God was upon the cities round 
about. Gen. 
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All sounds whatsoever move round ; that is, on 
all sides, upwards, downwards, forwards, and back- 
wards. Bacon. 

In darkness and with dangers compass’d rownd. 

Milton, P. L. 
2. [En rond, a la ronde, Fr.] In a revo- 
lution. 

At the best ’tis but cunning; and if he can in 
his own faney raise that to the opinion of true 
wisdom, he comes round to practise his deceits 
upon himself. Gov, of the Tongue. 

3. Circularly. 

One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 

Round through the vast profundity obscure. 
Milton, P. L. 
4, Not in a direct line. 
Tf merely to come in, sir, they go out; 
The way they take is strangely rownd about. Pope. 
Rounp. prep. 
1. On every side of. 
To officiate light rownd this opacous earth. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. About; circularly about. 
He led the hero rownd 
The confines of the blest Elysian ground. Dryden. 
3, All over; here and there in. 
Round the world we roam, 
Fore’d from our pleasing fields, and native home. 
Dryden. 
To Rounp. v. a. [rotundo, Lat. from the 
noun. | 
1. To surround ; to encircle, 
Would that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal, that must rownd my brow, 
Were redhot steel to sear me to the brain! Shaks. 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with asleep. Shakspeare. 

This distemper’d messenger of wet, 

The many coloured Ivis, rownds thine eyes. 
Shakspeare. 

The vilest cockle gaping on the coast, 

That rownds the ample sea. Prior. 
2, To make spherical, circular, or cylin- 
drical. 

Worms with many feet, which rownd themselves 

into balls, are bred chiefly under logs of timber. 
Bacon. 
When silver has been lessened in any piece 
carrying the publick stamp, by clipping, washing, 
or rounding, the laws have declared it not to be 
lawful money. Locke. 


With the cleaving-knife and maw] split the stuff 


into a square piece near the size, and with the 
draw-knife rownd off the edges to make it fit for 
the lathe. Moxon. 

Can any one tell, how the sun, planets, and sa- 
tellites were rounded into their particular sphe~- 
roidical orbs ? Cheyne. 

3, To raise to a relief. 

The figures on our modern medals are raised 
and rounded to a very great perfection. 

i Addison on Anc. Medals. 
4. To move about any thing. 

To those beyond the polar circle, day 
Had unbenighted shone, while the low sun, 

To recompense his distance, in your sight 
Had rownded still the horizon, and not known 
Or east or west. Milton, P. L. 

5. To mould into smoothness. 

These accomplishments, applied in the pulpit, 
appear by a quaint, terse, florid stile, rownded into 
periods and cadencies, without propriety or mean- 
ing. Swift, Miscell. 

To Rounn.f v. Ne 


1. 'To grow round in form. 
The queen, your mother, rownds apace ; we shall 
Present our services to a fine new prince. Shaks. 
2, [Runen,German; whence Chaucer writes 
it better voun. Dr, Johnson.—It is 
Sax. as I have shown under roun; and 
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the present writing of it, round, is cer- 
tainly a corruption.] ‘To whisper. 
Being come to the supping place, one of Kalan- 
der’s servants rownded in his ear; at which he 
retired. Sidney. 
They’re here with me already; whispering, 
5 rounding 
Sicilia is a so forth ; *tis far gone. 
3. To go rounds, as a guard, 
They 
Keep watch, or nightly rownding walk. 
Milton, P. L. 
To Rounp.} v. a. To address in a whisper. 
A corruption of rown. 
And in his eare him rownded close behinde. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady 
said she was but forty: one that sat by rounded 
him in the ear, she is far more out of question: 
Cicero answered, I must believe her, for I heard 
her say so any time these ten years. Bacon. 
The fox rounds the new elect in the ear, with a 
piece of secret service that he could do him. 
L’ Estrange. 
Rov’npasour. adj. [This word is used 
as an adjective, though it is only an 
adverb united to a substantive by a 
colloquial licence of language, which 
ought not to have been admitted into 
books. ] 


1. Ample ; extensive. 

Those sincerely follow reason, but for want of 
having large, sound, roundabout sense, have not a 
full view of all that relates to the question. 

Locke on the Understanding. 
2. Indirect ; loose. 

Paraphrase is a rowndabout way of translating, 
invented to help the barrenness, which translators, 
overlooking in themselyes, have apprehended in 
our tongue. Felton on the Classicks, 

Rou NDEL.t ] 
Rou'npExay. § ”"* 


1. [Rondelet, Fr. A kind of ancient poetry, 
which commonly consists of thirteen 
verses, of which eight are of one kind 
of rhyme and five of another: it is 
divided into three couplets; and at the 
end of the second and third, the begin- 
ning of the roundel is repeated in an 
equivocal sense, if possible. Dict. Tre- 
voux.] A song or tune in which pre- 
ceding lines or strains are repeated; a 
kind of dance. 

Siker, sike a rowndie never heard I none; 
Little ]acketh Perigot of the best, 

And Willie is not greatly over-gone, 

So weren his under-songs well addrest. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

To hear thy rimes and roundelays, 

Which thou wert wont in wasteful hills to sing, 

I more delight than lark in summer days, 

Whose echo made the neighbouring groves to ring. 
Spenser. 

Come now a roundel and a fairy song. Shaks. 

The muses and graces made festivals ; the fawns, 
satyrs, and nymphs did dance their rowndelays. 

Howell. 
They list’ning heard him, while he search’d the 
grove, 
And loudly sung his rowndglay of love, 
But on the sudden stopp*d. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

2. [Rondelle, Fr.| A round form or 
figure. 

The Spaniards, casting themselves into roundels, 
and their strongest ships walling in the rest, made 
a flying march to Calais. Bacon. 

They 
Pluckt in their horns, and in a rowndel lay. 

Mir, for Mag. p, 827, 


Shakspeare. 


ROU 


Rov’nver.f x. s. [from round.] Circum-— 
ference; enclosure. The word in Shak- 
speare, cited by Dr. Johnson, is not 

’ rounder, but roundure, as elsewhere the 
poet uses rondure. See RonpuRE. 

If you fondly pass our proffer’d offer, 

Tis not the roundure of your old fac’d walls 
Can hide you from our messengers of war. 
Shakspeare, King John. 

Rov’NpDHEAD. n.s. [round and head.| A 
puritan, so named from the practice 
once prevalent among them of cropping 
their hair round. 

Your petitioner always kept hospitality, and 
drank confusion to the rowndheads. Spectator. 

Rounpuea DeD.* adj. [round and head.] 
Having a round top. 

Round-headed arches and windows. 

Lowth, Life of Wykeham, § 6. 

Rov’npHousE. n.s. [round and house.] 
The constable’s prison, in which disor- 
derly persons, found in the street, are 
confined, 

They march’d to some fam’d roundhouse. Pope. 

Row nopisu. adj. [from round.] Some- 
what round; approaching to roundness. 

It is not every small crack that can make such 
a receiver, as is of a roundish figure, useless to our 
experiment. Boyle. 

Rou’nptzet.* n.s. [from round.] A little 
circle. 

Little circles, or rowndlets, dispersed here and 
there about the hemispheres. __ 

Gregory, Posthum. p. 310. 

The troubled tears then standing in his eyes, 
Through which he did upon the letters look, 
Made them to seem like rowndlets, that arise 
By a stone cast into a standing brook. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, B. 5, st. 60. 

Rov npry.* adj. [roundand like.| Some- 
what round ; like a circle. 

About the edges of whose rowndly form 
In order grew such trees as doe adorne 
The sable hearse. W. Browne. 

Rou nNpty. adv. [from round. ] 

1. In a round form ; in a round manner, 

2. Openly; plainly ; without reserve. 

Injoin gainsayers, giving them rowndiy to under- 
stand, that where our duty is submission, weak 
oppositions betoken pride. Hookers 

You'll prove a jolly surly groom, 

That take it on you at the first so roundly, Shaks. 

Mr. de Mortier rowndly said, that to cut off all 
contentions of words, he would propose two means 
for peace, Hayward. 

From a world of phenomena, there is a prin- 
ciple that acts out of wisdom and counsel, as was 
abundantly evidenced, and as rowndly acknow- 
ledged. More, Div. Dialogues. 

He affirms every thing rowndly, without any 
art, rhetorick, or circumlocution. 

Addison, Cownt Tariff 

8. Briskly ; with speed. 

When’ the mind has brought itself to attention, 
it will be able to cope with difficulties, and master 
them, and then it may go on roundly. Locke. 

4. Completely; to the purpose; vigor- 
ously ; in earnest. 

I Was called any thing, and I would have done 
any thing, indeed too, and rowndly too. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV- 

This lord justice caused the earl of Kildare to 
be arrested, and cancelled such charters as were 
lately resumed, and proceeded every way so roundly 
and severely, as the nobility did much distaste 
him, Davies on Ireland. 

Rou'NpneEss.f ns. [from round.] A 

ile ; Circularity ; sphericity ; cylindrical 

orm, . 


ROU 


-  Yhe same reason is of the roundness of the 
‘bubble ; for the air within avoideth discontinuance, 
_ and therefore casteth itself into a round figure. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Bracelets of pearl gave roundness to her arm, 
And ev’ry gem augmented ey’ry charm. Prior. 
Roundness is the primary essential mode or 
difference of a bowl, Watts, Logick. 
2, Smoothness. 
The whole period and compass of this speech 
was delightsome for the rowndness, and grave for 
~ the strangeness. Spenser. 
§. Honesty ; openness ; vigorous measures. 
Albeit roundness and plain dealing be most 
worthy praise, Ralegh, Arts of Emp. ch. 20. 
RounD-RoBIN.* x. s. [“ a corruption of 
the Fr. ruban ronde, a round riband. 
' It was usual among French officers, 
when they signed a remonstrance, to 
write their names in a circular form, so 
that it was impossible to ascertain who 
signed first.” James, Milit. Dict.] A 
written petition or remonstrance, signed 
by several persons round a ring or 
circle. 

The question was who should have the courage 
to propose them to him? at last it was hinted, 
that there could be no way so good as that of a 
round-robin, as the sailors call it, which they make 
use of when they enter into a conspiracy, so as not 
to let it be known who puts his name first or last 
to the paper. 

Sir W. Forbes, Lett. to Boswell, in Bosw. Life of Johns. 


To ROUSE. vw. a. [of the same class of 
words with raise and rise. ] 


1. To wake from rest. 
At once the crowd arose, confus’d and high ; 
For Mars was early up, and rous’d the sky. 
Dryden. 
Rev’rent I touch thee! but with honest zeal, 
To rouse the watchmen of the publick weal, 
To virtue’s work provoke the tardy hall ; 
And goad the prelate slumbering in his stall. 
Pope. 


C 


2. To excite to thought or action. 


Then rouse that heart of thine, 
. And whatsoever heretofore thou hast assum’d to be, 
_ This day be greater. Chapman. 
The Dane and Swede, rous’d up by fierce alarms, 
Bless the wise conduct of her pious arms; 
Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors cease, 
And all the northern world lies hush’d in peace. 
; Addison. 
Tl thunder in their ears their country’s cause, 
And try to rouse up all that’s Roman in them. 
Addison’s Cato. 
The heat with which Luther treated his adversa- 
ries, though strained too far, was extremely well 
"fitted by the providence of God to rouse up a 
_ people, the most phlegmatick of any in Christen- 
dom. Atterbury. 


3. To put into action. 
As an eagle, seeing prey appear, 
_ His airy plumes doth rouse full rudely dight ; 
So shaked he, that horror was to hear. 
; Spenser, F’.Q. 
_Blust’ring winds had rows’d the sea. 
Milton, P. L. 


4. To drive a beast from his laire. 
The blood more stirs, 
_ To rouse a lion than to start a hare. 
' Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
He stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as 
an old lion ; who shall rouse him up ? 
Gen. xlix. 9. 
The unexpected sound 
_ Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound ; 
_ Rous’d with the noise, he scarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th’ illusions of bis fear 


Had giv’n this false alarm, Denham. 
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Now Cancer glows with Pheebus’ fiery car, 
The youth rush eager to the sylvan war ; 
Swarm o’er the lawns, the forest-walks surround, 
Rouse the fleet hart, and cheer the op’ning hound. 
Pope. 
To Rouse. v. x. 
1. To awake from slumber. 
Men, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake, 
Milton, P. L. 
Richard, who now was half asleep, 
Rous’d ; nor would longer silence keep, 
Melancholy lifts her head ; 
Morpheus rouses from his bed. Pope, St. Cecilia. 
2. To be excited to thought or action. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
While night’s black agents to their prey do rouse. 
Shakspeare. 
Rouse.f n.s. [rusch, German, half drunk. 
Dr. Johnson. — This word is used in the 
various significations of a riotous noise, 
a drunken debauch, and a large portion 
of liquor. We had it probably from 
our Saxon or Danish progenitors; and 
though the original word is lost, it re- 
mains in the German rausch. Hence 
our carouse. Douce, Illustr. of Shak- 
speare, li. 205.— The Danish rowsa is 
preserved in a work, believed by Mr. 
Brand to be written in King Charles 
the Second’s time: “ Thou noblest 


Prior. 


drunkard Bacchus, — teach me how to| 


take the Danish rvowsa, the Switzer’s 
stoop of Rhenish, the Italian parmasant, 
the Englishman’s healths and frolicks.” 
Popul. Antiq. ii. 228.] A large glass 
filled to the utmost, in honour of a 
health proposed. The word is obso- 
lete. 
They have given me a rouse already. 
— Not past a pint, as I am a soldier. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell; 
And the king’s rouse shall bruit it back again, 
Respeaking earthly thunder. Shakspeare. 
Take the rowse freely, 
**Twill warm your blood, and make you fit for 
jollity. Beaum. and Fl. Loy. Subject. 
Rov’srer.f n.s. [from rouse.] One who 
rouses. 
All this which I have depainted to thee, are in- 


citers and yousers of my mind. 
Shelton, Tr. of D. Quiz. iii. 6. 


ROUT.7 x. s. [route, old Fr. vot, Teut. 
rotte, Germ. ruta, routa, low Lat. “ rhawd, 
rhawter, Welsh, caterva, turma, rhodio, 
vagari.” Serenius. | 
1. A clamorous multitude; a rabble; a 
tumultuous crowd. 
Besides the endless rowts of wretched thralls, 

Which thither were assembled day by day 

From all the world. Spenser. 
A rout of people there assembled were, 

Of every sort and nation under sky, Spenser. 

If that rebellion 

Came like itself in base and abject routs, 

Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage, 

And countenanced by boys and beggary, 

You, reverend father, then had not been there. 

Shakspeare. 


Farmers were to forfeit their holds in case of 


unlawful retainer, or partaking in routs and un- 
lawful assemblies. Bacon. 

Such a tacit league is against such routs and 
shoals, as haye utterly degenerated from the laws 
of nature. Bacon, 
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Nor do I name of men the common roué, 

That, wandering loose about, 
Grow up and perish, as the summer fly. 
Milton, 8. A. 

Fancy, wild dame, with much lascivious pride, 
By twin chameleons drawn, does gaily ride, 

Her coach there follows, and throngs round about, 

Of shapes and airy forms an endless rout. Cowley. 

The mad ungovernable rout, 
Full of confusion and the fumes of wine, 
Lov’d such variety and antick tricks. Roscommon 
Harley spies 

The doctor fasten’d by the eyes 

At Charing-cross among the rout, 

Where painted monsters are hung out. Swift. 
2. A select company. Not noticed by 

Dr. Johnson, or any of our lexicogra- 

phers. 

He rode the hinderest of the rouée. 

Chaucer, C, T. Prol, 

Upon a little hillock she was placed 
Higher than all the rest, and round about 
Environ’d with a girland, goodly graced, 

Of lovely lasses; and them all without 
The lustie shepherd swaynes sate in a rout. 
Spenser, I’. Q. 

She is the foundress of those assemblies called 

routs. Dr. Warton, Renelagh House. 

Our lords and ladies then could sup alone, 
The noisy terms of drums and routs unknown, 

Nevile, Imit. of Juvenal, p 24. 
3. [Route, Fr.] Confusion of an army 
defeated or dispersed. 
Thy army, 
As if they could not stand when thou wert down, 
Dispers’d in rowt, betook them all to fly. Daniel. 

Their mightiest quell’d, the battle swerv’d, 
With many an inrode gor’d ; deformed rout 
Enter’d, and foul disorder, Milton, P.L. 

To Rout. v. a. To dissipate and put into 
confusion by defeat. 

The next way to end the wars with him, and to 
rout him quite, should be to keep him from in- 
vading of those countries adjoining. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

That party of the king’s horse, that charged the 
Scots, so totally routed and defeated their whole 
army, that they fled. Clarendon. 

To Rour. v.n. Toassemble in clamorous 


and tumultuous crouds. 
The meaner sort routed together, and suddenly 
assailing the earl in his house, slew him, 
Bacon, Hen. VIT. 
To Rout, or Rowr.* v.n. [hriota, Icel. 
hpucan, Sax. ryta, Su. Goth. Our word 
is also pronounced and written, in some 
parts of the north, rawé.] To snore in 
sleep. Prompt. Parv. The word is re- 
tained also in Barret’s Alv. 1580. To 
snort. It is still a northern word; to 
make a bellowing noise; to roar. And 
so anciently, as well as to snore. 
The beting of the sea — 
And that a man stande out of doute 
A myle off thens, and heare it route. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, ii. 530. 
They had gode leysir for to rowte, 


To vye who mighten slepe best. 
Chaucer, Dr. ver. 172. 


To Rour.* ».n. Tosearch in the ground: 
as, aswine. A corruption of roof. See 
To Roor. It is a low expression also 
for making any search. 

Do thou the monumental hillock guard 
From trampling cattle, and the routing swine. 
Edwards, Sonn. (1758,) S. 44. 
Route. n. s. [route, Fr.] Road; way. 
Wide through the furzy field their route they 


take, 
Their bleeding bosoms force the thorny brake. 
Gay, 


ROW 


ROUTI'NE.* n.s. (French ; anciently 
rottine, “ an usual course, beaten path, 
ordinary way.” Cotgraye.| Custom ; 
practice. 

He has certain set forms and rowtines of speech. 
Butler, Rem. ii, 272. 

ROW.+ ».s. [reth, Germ. pepa, Saxon. 
See Rew.] A rank or file; a number 
of things ranged in a line. 

Lips never part, but that they show 
Of precious pearl the double row. 
After them all dancing on a row, 
The comely virgins came with garlands dight, 
As fresh as flowres. Spenser. 
Three rows of great stones, and a new row of 
timber. Ezra, vi. 4. 


Sidney. 


Where any row 
Of fruit trees, overwoody, reach’d too far 
Their pamper’d boughs, and needed hands to 
check 
Fruitless embraces. Milton, P.L. 
A triple mounted row of pillars, laid 
On wheels. Milton, P.L. 
Where the bright seraphim in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow. 
Milton, Ode. 
A new-born wood of various lines there grows, 
And all the flourishing letters standin rows. Cowley. 
The victor honour’d with a nobler vest, 
Where gold and purple strive in equal rows. 
Dryden. 
Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d 
beaux, 
Why bows the sidebox from its inmost rows ? Pope. 


Row.* n.s. A riotous noise; a drunken 
debauch. Mr. Douce thinks that, to 
the substantive rouse, may be referred 
“the word row, which was very much 
used a few years since.” IIlustr. of 
Shaksp. 1807. ii. 205. It isa very low 
expression. 


To ROW. v.n. [popan, Sax. vo, Su. Goth.] 
To impel a vessel in the water by oars. 
He saw them toiling in rowing; for the wind 
was contrary. St. Mark, vi. 48. 
Some of these troughs or canoes were so great, 
that above twenty men have been found rowing 
in one. Abbot. 
The bold Britons then securely row’d; 
Charles and his virtue was their sacred load. 
Waller. 
The watermen turned their barge, and rowed 
softly, that they might take the cool of the even- 


ing. Dryden. 
To Row. v.a. To drive or help forward 
by oars. 


The swan rows her state with oary feet. 
Milton, P. L. 
Ro’‘wasxr.* adj. [from To row.] Capable 
of being rowed upon. 
That long barren fen, 
Once rowabdle ; but now doth nourish men 
In neighbour towns, and feels the weighty plough. 
B. Jonson, Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
ROWEL.7F 2. s. [rowelle, Fr. ] 
1. A little flat ring, or wheel of plate or 
iron, in horses’ bits. Cotgrave. 
A goodly person! and could menage faire 
His stubborn steed with curbed canon bitt, 
Who under him did trample as the aire, 
And chauft that any on his backe should sitt : 
The yron rowels into frothy fome he bitt. 
Spenser, F. Q. i, vii. 37. 
2, The points of a spur turning on an axis. 
He gave his able horse the head, 
And, bending forward, struck his agile heels 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade 
Up to the vowel head. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
‘A rider like myself, who ne’er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel, Shaks. Cymbeline. 


To ROWEL. v. a. 


2. The highest sail of a ship. 
3. In artillery, a kind of small mortar. 
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A mullet is the rowel of a spur, and hath never 
but five points; a star hath six. 
Peacham on Blaxoning. 
He spurr’d his fiery steed 
With goring rowels, to provoke his speed. Dryden. 


3. Aseton; a roll of hair or silk put into 


a wound to hinder it from healing, and 
provoke a discharge. 

To pierce through the 
skin, and keep the wound open by a 
rowel. 


Rowel the horse in the chest. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 


Ro’weEn.f n. s. [rowings are in some places 


what are elsewhere called roughings. 
See RouGHInes. 

Rowen is a field kept up till after Mi- 
chaelmas, that the corn left on the 
ground may sprout into green. 

Notes on Tusser. 

Then spare it for rowen, til Michel be past, 

To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou hast. 
Tusser. 

Turn your cows, that give milk, into your 

rowens, till snow comes. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


Ro'wet. n.s. [from row.] One that ma- 


nages an oar. 
Four gallies first, which equal rowers bear, 
Advancing in the wat’ry lists, appear. Dryden. 
The bishop of Salisbury ran down with the 
stream thirty miles in an hour, by the help of but 
one rower. Addison. 


ROYAL. adj. [royal, Fr.] 
1. Kingly ; belonging to a king ; becoming 


a king ; regal. 
The royal stock of David. 
The royal bowers 
Of great Seleucia built by Grecian kings. 
Milton, P. I. 
Thrice happy they, who thus in woods and 
groves, 
From courts retired, possess their peaceful loves : 
Of royal maids how wretched is the fate ! 
Granville. 


Milton, P. L. 


2. Noble; illustrious. 


What news from Venice ? 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? 
Shakspeare. 


Ro'YvaL.* 7. 8. 
1. One of the shoots of a stag’s head. 


Bailey. 
Chambers. 


Chambers. 

4. One of the soldiers of the first regiment 

of foot, which is called The Royals ; 

and is supposed to be the oldest regular 

corps in Europe. James. 

Royarism.* n.s. (Fr. royalisme.] At- 
tachment to the cause of royalty. 


Ro’vaLisz.f 2. s. [royaliste, Fr. “ taking 
the king’s part, siding with the king.” 
Cotgrave.] Adherent to a king. 

Where Candish fought, the royalists prevail’d, 
Neither his courage nor his judgement fail’d. 
Waller. 
The old church of England royalists, another 
name for a man who prefers his conscience before 
his interests, are the most’ meritorious subjects in 
the world, as having passed all those terrible tests, 
which domineering malice could put them to, and 
carried their credit and their conscience clear. 
South. 

To Ro’vauize. v.a. [from royal.] To 
make royal. 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your husband king, 
To royalize his blood, I spilt mine own. Shaks. 
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Ro’vatxy. adv. [from royal.] In a kingly 
manner; regally; as becomes a king. 
It shall be my care, ‘ 
To have you royally appointed. 
Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
His body shall be royally interr’d, 
And the last funeral pomps adorn his hearse, 
Dryden. 
Ro’yvatty. n. s. [royaulté, Fr.] i 
1. Kingship ; character or office of a king. 
Draw, you rascal; you come with letters against 
the king, and take vanity the puppet’s part against” 
the royalty of her father. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
He will lose his head, ere give consent, 
His master’s son, as worshipfully he terms it, 
Shall lose the royalty of England’s throne. Shaks, 
Royalty by birth was the sweetest way of ma- 
jesty: a king and a father compounded into one, 
being of a temper like unto God, justice and merey. 
Holyday. 
If they had held their royalties by this title, either 
there must have been but one sovereign, or else 
every father of a family had as good a claim to 
royalty as these. 3 Locke. 
2. State of a king. 
I will, alas! be wretched to be great, 
And sigh in royalty, and grieve in state. 
3. Emblems of royalty. 
Wherefore do I assume 
These royalties, and not refuse to reign? 
Milton, P. L. 
To Roynz. v. a. [rogner, Fr.] To gnaw; 
to bite. - 
Yet did he murmure with rebellious sound, 
And softly rayne when savage choler can redound. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Ro’yntsu.adj. [rogneua, Fr.mangy, paltry.] 
Paltry ; sorry ; mean ; rade. 
The roynish clown, at whom so oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. 
Shakspeare. 
Ro’yreter, n.s. [French.] A little or 
petty king. 
Causing the American roytelets to turn all 
homagers to that king and the crown of England. 
Heylin. 
Ro’yrisu.* adj. Wild; irregular. This 
word is retained in the northern rowty, 
over-rank, spoken of corn or grass. Its 
origin I know not. ; 
No weed presum’d to shew its roytish face 
In this inclosure; nettles, thistles, brakes, 
Thorns, briars, cockle, hemlock, rampant grasse, 
With all those herbs the meager wizard rakes 
Into his deadly boxes, either yet 
Were not at all, or far from Eden set. 
Beaumont, Psyche, (1651,) p. 85- 
To RUB.} v. a. [rhubio, Welsh ; reiben, 
German, to wipe. Dr. Johnson.—“ The 
Greek word iS vulgarly signifies to 
rub.” Hammond on St. Mark, xiv. 3. 
Wachter, under the Germ. rezben, refers” 
to this Greek word; and notices also 
the Heb. roph, contrivit. But see also 
Spegel, Gloss. Su. Goth. in V. Rirwa, 
and Rusga.]| 
1. To clean or smooth any thing by passing 
something over it; to scour; to wipe; 
to perfricate. 
2. To touch so as to leavé something of 
that which touches behind. 
Their straw-built citadel new rubb’d with balm. 
Milton, P.L. 
In narrow clefts, in the monument that stands 
over him, catholicks rub their beads, and smell his 
bones, which they say have in them a natural per-— 
fume, though very like apoplectick balsam 5 and 
what would make one suspect, that they rub the 


Prior. 


we 


6. To remove by friction: with of or out. 


_ 4, Collision ; hinderance ; obstruction. 


RUB 


marble with it, it is observed, that the scent is 
stronger in the morning than at night, 
Addison on Tialy, 
3. To move one body upon another. 
Look, how she rubs her hands. 
- —-Itis an accustomed action with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
The government at that time by kings, before 
whom the people in the most formal expressions of 
“duty and reverence used to rub their noses, or 
stroke their foreheads, Heylin. 
__ The bare rubbing of two bodies violently pro- 
duces heat, and often fire, Locke. 
Two bones rubbed hard against one another 
produce a fetid smell. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
4, To obstruct by collision. 
’ Tis the duke’s pleasure, 
Whose disposition all the world well know 
~ Will not be rubé’d nor stopp’d. Shaks. K. Lear. 
5. To polish; to retouch. 
The whole business of our redemption is to rub 
over the defaced copy of the creation, to reprint 
God’s image upon the soul, South. 


A forcible object will rub out the freshest colours 
at a stroke, and paint others. Collier of the Aspect. 
If their minds are well principled with inward 
civility, a great part of the roughness, which sticks 
to the outside for want of better teaching, time, and 
observation, will rub of; but if ill, all the rules 

in the world will not polish them. 
Locke on Education.“ 

7. To touch hard. 

He, who before he was espied, was afraid, after 
_ being perceived, was ashamed, now being hardly 
+ rubbed upon, left both fear and shame, and was 
moved to anger. Sidney. 
8. To Rus down. To clean or curry a 


horse. 
When his fellow beasts are weary grown, 
He'll play the groom, give oats, and rub’em down. 
Dryden. 
9. To Ruz up. To excite; to awaken. 
~ You will find me not to kave rubbed up the 
memory of what some heretofore in the city did. 
i South, 
10. To Ruz up. To polish; to refresh. 
To Rus. v. n. ‘ 
1. To fret; to make a friction. 

This last allusion gall’d the panther more, 
Because indeed it rub0’d upon the sore ; 

Yet seem’d she not to winch, though shrewdly 
; pain’d. Dryden. 
2. To get through difficulties. 

No hunters, that the tops of mountaines scale, 

And rub through woods with toile seeke them all. 
Chapman. 

Many lawyers, when once hampered, rub off as 
well as they can. L Estrange. 

"Tis as much as one can do, to rub through the 
world, though perpetually a doing. L’ Estrange. 

Rus.f ».s. [from the verb. ] 
1, Frication; act of rubbing. 
2. Inequality of ground, that hinders the 
motion of a bowl. 
We'll play at bowls, 
— Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs against the bias. Shaks. 
___A-rud to an overthrown bowl proves an help by 
hindering it. Fuller, Holy State, p. 26. 
3. Any unevenness of surface. 

Faces look uniformly unto our eyes: how they 
appear unto some animals of a more piercing or 
differing sight, who are able to discover the in- 
equalities, rwbbs, and hairiness of the skin, is not 
without good doubt. Brown, Chr. Mor, ii. 9, 


__ The breath of what I mean to speak 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub 
Out of the path, which shall directly lead 
_ Thy foot to England’s throne. — Shaks. K. John. 
Now every rub is smoothed in our way. Shaks. 
/ VOL, III, 


‘ 


RUB 


Those you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away. Shaks. 
Upon this rvé, the English ambassadors thought 
fit to demur, and sent to receive directions. 
Hayward. 
He expounds the giddy wonder 
Of my weary steps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 
Where no churlish rub says nay 
To my joy-conducted feet. Crashaw. 
He that once sins, like him that slides on ice, 
Goes swiftly down the slippery ways of vice ; 
Though conscience checks him, yet those rubds 
gone o’er, 
He slides on smoothly, and looks back no more. 
Dryden. 
All sorts of rubs will be laid in the way. 
Davenant. 
An hereditary right is to be preferred before 
election ; because the government is so disposed, 
that it almost executes itself: and upon the death 
of a prince, the administration goes on without 
any rub or interruption, Swift. 
5. Difficulty ; cause of uneasiness. 
To sleep ; perchance to dream ; ay, there’s the 
rub. Shakspeare. 
Rus-stone. n. s. [rub and stone.] A stone 
to scour or sharpen. 
A cradle for barlie, with rud-stone and sand. 
Tusser. 
Ru'sser.t 2.5. [from rub.] 
1. One that rubs. 
Yonder’s mistress Younglove, brother, the grave 
rubber of your mistress’s toes. 
Beaum. and Fl. Scornful Lady. 
2. The instrument with which one rubs. 
Servants 
Then blow the fire with puffing cheeks, and lay 
The rubbers, and the bathing sheets display. 
Dryden, Juv. 
Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, for it 
will save your wearing out the common rubbers. 


Swift. 
3. A coarse file. 

The rough or coarse file, if large, is called a 
rubber, and takes off the unevenness which the 
hammer made in the forging. Moxon, Mech. Ev. 

4. A game; a contest; two games out of 
three. 

The ass was to stand by, to see two boobies try 
their title to him by a rudder of cuffs. LT? Estrange. 

If butchers had but the manners to go to sharps, 
gentlemen would be content with a rubber at cuffs. 

Collier on Duelling. 


5. A whetstone. Ainsworth. 

Ru'ppace.f ) 2. s. [from rub ; as perhaps 

Rv'sBisa. i meaning, at first, dust 
made by rubbing. ubbage is not now 
used. Dr. Johnson. — Of rubbidge, an- 
other form of this word, Dr. Johnson 
has taken no notice. Mr. Pegge con- 
siders rubbidge as the change of rubbish 
made by the modern Londoners ; idge 
being a favourite termination of theirs. 
See his Anecd. of the Eng. Language, 
2d edit. 70. But this is not the fact. 
Rubbidge is old in the language, and 
used by such men as Jeremy Taylor and 
Hall. Who shall now dare to reprehend 
the cockneys? “ Buried in rubbidge 
and dust.” Bp. Hall, Rem, p. 56. “The 
rubbidge and ruins of our own vile 
bodies.” Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom, 
p- 72. “The Colossus, noble without, 
stufft with rubbidge and coarse metal 
within.” Brown, Chr. Mor. iii. 11.] 

1. Ruins of building ; fragments of matter 
used in building, 


RUB 


What trash is Rome ! 
What rubbish, and what offal! when it seryes 
For the base matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Cesar, Shaks. Jul. Cas. 
Such conceits seem too fine among this rubbage. 
Wotton. 
A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if founded 
on rubbish, is easily made the triumph of the 
winds. Glanville, Scepsis. 
When the foundation of a state is once loosened, 
the least commotion lays the whole in rubbish. 
LT Estrange. 
Th’ Almighty cast a pitying eye, 
He saw the.town’s one half in rubbish lie. Dryd. 
Knowledge lying under abundance of rubbish, 
his scope has been to remove this rubbish, and to 
dress up crabbed matters as agreeably as he can. 
Davenant. 
The enemy hath avoided a battle, and taken a 
surer way to consume us, by letting our courage 
evaporate against stones and rudbish. Swift. 
2. Confusion ; mingled mass. 
That noble art of political lying ought not to 
lie any longer in rubbish and confusion. 
Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
3. Any thing vile and worthless. 


Rvu’spipcer.* n.s. Rubbish. See what I 
have said under the etymological part 
of Ruspace. And also Russie. 

Russix.* n.s. Rubbish. This is perhaps 
the oldest form of the word rubbish. 

Carry out rubble, as mortar, and broken stones 
of old buildings. Barret, Alv. (1580.) 

Rubble, or rubbish, of old houses. 
Barret, ut supr. 

Pieces of timber, bars of iron, massy stones, 
together with all the rubble and stones in the walls 
of that great and glorious pile. 

Dean King, Serm. (1608,) p. 20, 

RUBBLE-STONE. 7. S. 

Rubble-stones owe their name to their 
being rubbed and worn by the water, at 
the latter end of the deluge, departing 
in hurry and with great precipitation. 

Woodward. 

Ru‘sican. adj. [rubican, Fr.] Rubican 
colour of a horse is one that is bay, 
sorrel, or black, with a light, grey, or 
white upon the flanks, but so that this 
grey or white is not predominant there. 

Farrier’s Dict. 

Ru‘sicunp.} adj. [rubiconde, French; 

rubicundus, Lat.] Inclining to redness. 
Cockeram. 

Falstaff alludes to Pistol’s rubicund nose. 
Douce, Illustr. of Shakspeare, i. 58. 

Rusicu’Npity.* xn. s. [from rubicund.] 
Disposition to redness. Scott. 

Ru‘siep.f adj. [from ruby.] Red as a 
ruby. 

The rubied cherry. Shakspeare, Pericles. 

Thrice upon thy finger’s tip, 
Thrice upon thy rudied lip. 

Rubied nectar flows 
In pearl, in diamond, and in massy gold. 
Milton, P. L. 

Rusirica’T10n.* x. s. [from ruber and 

Jacio, Lat.] Act of making red: a term 
of chymistry. 
Dealbation, rudification, and fixation. fy 
Howell, Lett. i. 42. 

Rusr‘rick. adj. [ruber and facio, Latin. ] 
Making red. 

While the several species of rays, as the rubifick, 
are by refraction separated one from another, they 
retain thgse motions proper to each, Grew, Cosmol, 


Rvsirorm. adj. [ruber, Lat. and Jorm.] 
Having the con of red, 
3D 


Milton, Comus. 
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Of those rays, which pass close by the snow, the 
rubiform will be the least refracted ; and so come 
to the eye in the directest lines. Newton, Opt. 

To Ru'siry.f v.a. To make red. Ori- 
ginally a chymical term. 

Wateres rubifying. Chaucer, Chan. Yeom. Tale. 

This topically applied, becomes a phenigmus or 
rubifying medicine, and of such fiery parts as to 
conceive fire of themselves, and burn a house. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Ru‘srous. adj. [rubeus, Lat.] Ruddy ; 
red. Not used. 
Diana’s lip 
Ts not more smooth and rubious. 
Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
Ru’sricay.* adj. [from rubrica, Lat.] 


1. Red. 

A man would think you had eaten over-liberally 
of Esau’s red porridge, and from thence dream 
continually of blushing ; — that you thus persecute 
ingenuous men all oyer your book with this one 
overtired rubrical conceit still of blushing. 

Milton, Animadv. Rem. Defence. 
2. Placed in rubricks. 

As the singing-psalms were never a part of our 
liturgy, no rubrical directions are any where given 
for the manner of performing them, 

Warton, Hist. E. P. iii. 199. 

To RuBRIcATE.* v. a. [rubricatus, Lat. 

Dr. Johnson merely notices rubricated 

as an adjective, (as Ash has after him,) 

without any example; but it is an old 

verb, hitherto unnoticed.] To distin- 
guish or mark with red. 

Curroon rubricates this in the kalendar of his 
greatest deliverances. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 85. 

Ru'sricate.* part. adj. [rubricatus, Lat.] 
Marked with red. 
Other festivals I enquire not after, that stand 
rubricate in old kalendars. Spelman. 
RUBRICK.¥ 2x. s. [rubrique, Fr. rubrica, 
Lat. The earliest example of our word, 
given by Dr. Johnson, ‘is from Milton. 
It occurs in Sylvester’s Du Bartas, 1621, 
among other hard words (as they were 
then considered) requiring explanation. | 
Directions printed in books of law and 
in prayer books; so termed, because 
they were originally distinguished by 
being in red ink. 
No date prefix’d, 
Directs me in the starry rubrick set. Milton, P. R. 

They had their particular prayers according to 
the several days and months; and their tables or 
rubricks to instruct them. Stilling fleet. 

The rubrick and the rules relating to the liturgy 
are established by royal authority, as well as the 
liturgy itself. Nelson. 


Ru‘srick. adj. Red. 


The light and rays, which appear red, or rather | 


make objects appear so, I call rubrick or red- 


making. Newlon. 
What though my name stood rubrick on the 
walls? Pope. 


To Ru BRICK. v. a. 
adorn with red. 


RU’BY.f 2. s. [rubi, rubis, old Fr. from 
ruber, Lat. ] 
1. A precious stone of a red colour, next 
in hardness and value to a diamond. 
Up, up, fair bride! and call 
Thy stars from out their several boxes, take 
Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
Thyself a constellation of them all. Donne. 
Melpomene would be represented like a manly 
lady, upon her head a dressing of pearl, diamonds, 
and rubies, Peacham. 


[from the noun.] To 


RUD 


Crowns were on their royal scutcheons plac’d, 
With sapphires, diamonds, and with rubies grae’d. 
Dryden. 
9. Redness. 
You can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is blanch’d with fear. Shaks. Macbeth. 


3. Any thing red. 
Desire of wine 
Thou could’st repress, nor did the dancing ruby 
Sparkling, out-pour’d, the flavour, or the smell, 
Or taste, that cheers the hearts of gods and men, 
Allure thee from the cool crystalline stream. 
Milion, S.A. 


4. A blain; a blotch; a carbuncle. This 
is a very old acceptation of the word. 


To take away red rubies that growe in the face 

by reason of the heate of the liver. 
Ward, T. of Alex. of Piemont, P. ii. (1563,) fol. 45. b. 
He’s said to have a rich face and rubies about 
his nose. Capt. Jones. 


Ru‘sy. adj. [from the noun.] Of a red 


colour. 
Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby 
lips. Shakspeare. 


To Ru’sy.* v.a. [from the noun.] To 
make red. Not in use. 
With sanguine drops the walls are rubied round. 
Pope, Odyss. 20. 
To Ruck.* v. n. [Mr. Horne Tooke con- 
siders it as formed “ from the Sax. 
ppizan, to cover, and to mean (not as 
Junius supposes, to lye guiet or in am- 
bush,) but simply to lye covered.” Ray 
and Grose give it as a north country 
word, meaning to squat, or shrink down. 
It appears to have been anciently and 
most frequently applied to birds ; which 
escaped Mr. Tooke’s notice. ] To cower ; 
to sit close ; to lie close. 
But now they rucken in their nest, 
And resten. Gower, Conf. Am. B. 4. 
O false morderour, rucking in thy den. 
Chaucer, Nonn. Pr. Tale. 
On the house did racke 
A cursed owle, the messenger of ill successe and 
lucke. Golding, Tr. of Ov. Met. (1567.) 
On the turrets the skrich-howle — 
Doth ruck. Stanyhurst, Tr. of Virg. (1582.) 
The raven rook’d her on the chimney’s top. 
Shaksp. Hen. VI. P. III. 
Ruckx.* n. s. [from the Sax. pmzan, to 
cover, Mr. H. Tooke.] 
1. A part of silk or linen folded over, or 
covering some other part, when the 
whole should lie smooth or even. Mr. 


Tooke. ‘This is common in many parts 
of England for a crease. 


Ss) 


. A heap of stones. Craven Dialect. 
Any heap. [ruga, ruka, Su. Goth. cumu- 
lus, acervus.] Wilbraham, Cheshire 
Gloss. 


Rucra’tion.f x. s. [ructo, Lat.] A 
belching arising from wind and indiges- 
tion. Swift somewhere uses this word. 
But it was in use a century before his 
time. The vocabulary of Cockeram 
has it. 

RUD.* adj. [old Cornish, rud ; Sax. pube ; 
Su. Goth. roed.] Red; ruddy; rosy. 
Sweet blushes stain’d her rud-red cheeke, 

Her eyen were black as sloe. 
Sir Gawaine, Percy’s Rel. Anc. Poet. ili, i. 2. 

Rup.* n.s. [pubu, Sax.] 
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RUD 
1. Redness ; blush. 


His rudde is like scarlet in grain. 
Chaucer, Rime 
Fast, with a redd rudd, . 


of Sir Thopas, 
To her chamber can shee flee. le 


Boy and Manile, Percy, ut supr. ili, 1. dome 


2, Ruddle; red oker used to mark sheep. 
North. Grose. 
3, A kind of bastard small roach. Walton. 
Men, that know their difference, call them 
ruds; they differ from the true roach, as much as 
a herring from a pilchard. Walton, Angler. 
To Rup. v. a. [pudu, Sax. redness.] To 
make red. Obsolete. 
Her cheeks, like apples, which the sun had 
rudded, Spenser. 


Ruppert x.s. [roeder, Teut. roder, Su. 
Goth. ruder, Germ. Our old word was 
both roder and rother. “ The ship of love 
has lost his rother.” Gower, Conf. Am. 
B. 2. “ Roder, or stern of a ship.” Huloet.] 

1. The instrument at the stern of a vessel, 
by which its course is governed. 

My heart was to thy rudder ty’d by the string, 
And thou should’st towe me after, —_ Shakspeare. 
They loosed the rudder bands, and hoised up 
the main-sail, and made toward shore. 
Acts, xxvii. 40. 
Those, that attribute unto the faculty any first 
or sole power, hath therein no other understanding, 
than such a one hath, who, looking into the stern 
of aship, and finding it guided by the helm and 
rudder, doth ascribe some absolute virtue to the 
piece of wood, without all consideration of the 
hand that guides it. Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 
Fishes first to shipping did impart ; 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 
Dryden. 
Thou held’st the rudder with a steady hand 
Till safely on the shore the bark did land. 
Dryden 

2. Any thing that guides or governs the 
course. 

For rhyme the rudder is of verses. _Hudibras. 

Ruppiness. n. s. [from ruddy.] The 
quality of approaching to redness. 

The ruddiness upon her lip is wet ; 
You'll mar it if you kiss it.  Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
If the flesh lose its rwddiness, and look pale and 
withered, you may suspect it corrupting. 
Wiseman, Surgery= 


earth. 
Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron; 
and as that is in greater or less proportion, it is of 
a greater or less specifick gravity, consistence, 
or hardness. Woodward. 
Ru’ppLEMAN.* n.s. One who is employed 
in digging ruddle or red earth. j 
Besmeared like a ruddleman, a gypsy, oF 4 
chimney-sweeper. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 470. 


Ru’ppock.} n.s. [pudduc, Sax. from pube 


this bird.] A red-breast. 
‘The merry larke her mattins sinys aloft ; 
The ouzle shrills ; the rwddock warbles soft. 
Spenser, Lpithal. 
Of singing birds, they haye linnets and rud- 
docks. Carew: 
RU’DDY. adj. [pubu, Saxon.] ; 
1. Approaching to redness ; pale red. 
We may see the old man in a morning, 
Lusty as health, come ruddy to the field, 
And there pursue the chase, as if he meant aK 
To o’ertake time, and bring back youth again. 
Otway. 
New leaves on every bough were seen; 
Some ruddy colour’d, some of lighter greene 
; . _ Dryden. 
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Ru'ppie. n.s. [rudul, Icelandick.] Red— ; 


or poed, red. Chaucer has mentioned 


RUD 


Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear ; 
How ruddy like your lips their streaks appear ! 
Dryden. 
Ceres, in her prime, 
Seems fertile, and with ruddiest freight bedeckt. 
Philips. 
If physick, or issues, will keep the complexion 
from inclining to coarse, or ruddy, she thinks them 
well employed. Law. 
2. Yellow. Used, if to be used at all, 
only in poetry. 
A crown of ruddy gold inclos’d her brow, 
Plain without pomp. Dryden. 


RUDE.+ adj. [rude, French; “ rustical, 


clownish, boorish, uncivil, brutish, un- 
taught, rugged, unpolished.” Cotgrave. 
Rudis, Lat. The Sax. pede, peose, is 
rude, rough. ] 

1. Untaught ; barbarous; savage. 

Nor is there any nation in the world, now ac- 
counted civil, but within the memory of books, 
were utterly rude and barbarous. Wilkins. 

2. Rough; coarse of manners; uncivil; 
brutal. 
_ Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch; 
Thou friend of an ill fashion. Shakspeare. 

Vane’s bold answers, termed rude and ruffian- 
like, furthered his condemnation. Hayward. 

You can with single look inflame 

_ The coldest breast, the rudest tame. Waller. 

It has been so usual to write prefaces, that a 


man is thought rude to his reader, who does not 


give him some account beforehand, Walsh. 


3. Violent ; tumultuous; boisterous; tur- 


bulent. 


. Clouds push’d with winds rude in their shock. 


Milton, P. L. 
The water appears white near the shore, and a 
ship; because the rude agitation breaks it into 
foam. Boyle. 
‘4, Harsh; inclement. 
__ Spring does to flow’ry meadows bring 
What the rude winter from them tore, 
5. Ignorant ; raw; untaught. 
Though I be rude in speech, yet not in know- 
ledge. 2 Cor. 
He was yet but rude in the profession of arms, 
though greedy of honour. 
Wotton, D. of Buckingham. 
Such tools as art yet rude had form’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
6. (Rude, Fr.] Rugged; uneven; shape- 
less; unformed. 
y In their so rude abode, 
Not the poore swineherd would forget the gods. 
oil Chapman. 
It was the custom to worship rude and unpo- 
lished stones. Stilling fleet. 
7. Artless ; inelegant. 
T would know what ancient ground of authority 
he hath for such a senseless fable; and if he have 
any of the rude Irish books. Spenser. 
_ _ One example may serve, till you review the 
' Mueis in the original, unblemished by my rude 
_~ translation, Dryden. 
8. Such as may be done with strength with- 
out art. 
To his country farm the fool confin’d ; 
Rude work well suited with a rustick mind, 


i, Dryden. 
Rodety. adv.’ [from rude.] < 
1. In a rude manner; fiercely ; tumultu- 
_ ously, 

Whether to knock against the gates of Rome, 

Or rudely visit them in parts remote, 

To fright them ere destroy.  Shakspeare, Coriol. 

2. Without exactness ; without nicety ; 


Waller. 


Coarsely, 
__ I that am not shap’d for sportive tricks, 


that am rudely stampt, and want love’s majesty 


oe py 


To strut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shaks. 


RUD 


3. Unskilfully. 


My muse, though rudely, has resign’d 
Some faint resemblance of his godlike mind. 
Dryden. 


4. Violently ; boisterously. 


With his truncheon he so rudely stroke 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forced his foot re- 
voke, Spenser. 


Ru’penzss. n. s. [rudesse, Fr. from rude.] » 
1. Coarseness of manners ; incivility. 


This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. Shakspeare, Jul, Ces. 

The publick will in triumphs rudely share, 
And kings the rudeness of their joy must bear. 

Dryden. 

The rudeness, tyranny, the oppression, and in- 
gratitude of the late favourites towards their mis- 
tress, were no longer to be born. ‘Swift, Miscell. 

The rudeness, ill-nature, or perverse behaviour 
of any of his flock, used at first to betray him into 
impatience ; but it now raises no other passion in 
him, than a desire of being upon his knees in prayer 
to God for them, Law. 


2. Ignorance ; unskilfulness. 


What he did amiss, was rather through rudeness 
and want of judgment, than any malicious mean- 
ing. Hayward. 


3. Artlessness ; inelegance ; coarseness. 


Let be thy bitter scorn, 
And leave the rudeness of that antique age 
To them, that liy’d therein in state forlorn. 
Spenser. 


4, Violence; boisterousness. 


The ram, that batters down the wall, 
Tor the great swing and rudeness of his poise, 
They place before his hand that made the engine. 
Shakspeare. 


5. Storminess ; rigour. 


You can hardly be too sparing of water to your 
housed plants ; the not observing of this, destroys 
more plants than all the rudenesses of the season, 

Evelyn, Kalendar. 

RUDENTURE.n. s. [French.] In archi- 
tecture, the figure of a rope or staff, 
sometimes plain and sometimes carved, 
wherewith the flutings of columns are 
frequently filled up. Bailey. 


Ru’berary. adj. [rudera, Lat.] Belonging 
to rubbish. Dict. 
Rupera‘TIon. n.s. In architecture, the 
laying of a pavement with pebbles or 
little stones. Bailey. 
Ru’pessy. x. s. [from rude.] An uncivil 
turbulent fellow. A low word, now little 
used. 
I must be forced 
To give my hand, opposed against my heart, 
Unto a mad-brain rudesby, full of spleen. Shaks. 
Out of my sight, rudesby be gone. Shakspeare. 


RUDIMENT. n.s. [rudiment, Fr. rudi- 
mentum, Latin.] 

1. The first principles; the first elements 
of a science. 

Such as were trained up in the rudiments, and 
were so made fit to be by baptism received into the 
church, the fathers usually term hearers. Hooker. 

To learn the order of my fingering, 
I must begin with rudiments of art. 

Thou soon shalt quit 
Those rudiments, and see before thine eyes 
The monarchies of th’ earth, their pomp, and state, 
Sufficient introduction to inform 
Thee, of thyself so apt, in regal arts. Milton, P.R. 

Could it be believed, that a child should be 
forced to learn the rudiments of a language, which 
he is never to use, and neglect the writing a good 
hand, and casting accounts? Locke. 


2. The first part of education. 


Shakspeare. 


RUE 


He was nurtured where he was born in his first 
rudiments, till the years of ten, and then taught 
the principles of music. 

Wotton, D. of Buckingham. 

The skill and rudiments austere of war. Philips. 

3. The first, inaccurate, unshapen begin- 
ning or original of any thing. 

Moss is but the rudiment of a plant, and the 
mould of earth or bark. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The rudiments of nature are very unlike the 
grosser appearances. Glanville, Sceps. 

So looks our monarch on this early fight, 

Th’ essay and rudiments of great success, 
Which all-maturing time must bring to light. 
Dryden. 

Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, 
who is defective and short in moral? which are but 
the rudiments, the beginnings, and first draught of 
religion ; as religion is the perfection, refinement, 
and sublimation of morality. South. 

God beholds the first imperfect rudiments of 
virtue in the soul, and keeps a watchful eye over 
it, till it has received every grace it is capable of. 

Addison, Spect- 
The sappy boughs 
Attire themselves with blooms, sweet rudiments 
OF future harvest. Philips. 
To Ru'viment.* ». a. [from the noun.] 
To ground; to settle in rudiments of 
any science. Not in use. 

It is the right discipline of knight-errantry, to be 
rudimented in losses at first, and to have the tyro- 
cinium somewhat tart ! Gayton on D. Quix. p. 37. 

Rupime’nrat. adj. [from rudiment.] Ini- 
tial ; relating to first principles. 

Your first rudimental essays in spectatorship were 
made in my shop, where you often practised for 
hours, Spectator. 


To RUE.f », a. [hpeopian, Sax. reuen, 
German. Anciently, rewe. Wicliffe, 
and Chaucer.] - To grieve for; to 
regret ; to lament. 

Thou temptest me in vain ; 
To tempt the thing which daily yet I rue, 
And the old cause of my continued pain, 
With like attempts to like end torenew. Spenser. 
You'll rue the time, 
That clogs me with this answer. Shakspeare. 
France, thou shalt rve this treason with thy tears, 
If Talbot but survive. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Oh! treacherous was that breast, to whom you 
Did trust our counsels, and we both may rue, 
Having his falsehood found too late, twas he 
That made me cast you guilty, and you me. 
Donne. 
Thy will 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 
Milton, P. L. 
The consequent appendant miseries of sin are 
studiously kept from the sinner’s notice; his eye 
must not see what his heart will certainly rwe. 
South, Serm. x. 339. 
To Rux.* v. x. To have compassion. See 
Ruru. 
I pray you, that ye wil rewe on me. 
Chaucer, Mill. Tale. 
Full many a one for me deepe groan’d and 
sigh’d, 
And to the dore of death for sorrow drew, 
Complayning out on me that-would not on them 
Trew. Spenser, F’. Q. vi. vilis 20. 

Ruz.* n.s. [hpeope, Sax. repentance. ] 

Sorrow; repentance. 
Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 
Shakspeare, Rich. IT. 
My marriage day chas’d joy away ; 
For I have found it true, 
That bed which did all joys display 
Became a bed of rwe. —-_ Braithwaite, Shep. Tales. 

Rve.f x. s. [rue, Fr. pure, Gr. ruta, Lat. 

pude, Sax.] An herb, called herb of 
3D 2 
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grace, because holy water was sprinkled | 5. New state. This seems to be the mean- 


with it. Miller. — Dr. Johnson, and the 
commentators on Shakspeare disputing 
upon this title of herb of grace, have 
overlooked Jeremy Taylor's notice of 
it: “ They [the Romish exorcists] are 
to try the devil by holy water, incense, 
sulphur, rwe, which from thence, as we 
suppose, came to be called herd of grace.” 
Diss. from Popery, ch. 2. § 10. 
What savor is better, 
For places infected, than wormwood and rue ? 
Tusser. 
Here did she drop a tear; here, in this place, 
TI set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 
The weasel, to encounter the serpent, arms her- 
self with eating of rue. More, Ant. against Atheism. 


Rug rut. adj. [rue and full.] Mournful ; 
woeful ; sorrowful. 

When we have our armour buckled on, 

The venom’d vengeance ride upon our swords, 
Spur them to rweful work, rein them from ruth. 
Shakspeare. 

Behold, looke, if ever you saw the like rueful 
spectacle ! Bp. Andrews, Serm. on the Passion. 

Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud, 

Heard on the rueful stream. Milton, P.L. 

He sigh’d, and cast a rueful eye ; 

Our pity kindles, and our passions die. Dryden. 
Rue FuLty. adv. [from rueful.] Mourn- 
fully; sorrowfully. 

Why should an ape run away from a snail, and 
very ruefully and frightfully look back, as being 
afraid ? More. 

Ruerutness.t n.s. [from rueful.] Sor- 
rowfulness ; mournfulness. 

For he was false, and fraught with ficklenesse, 
And learned had to love with secret lookes, 

And well could daunce, and sing with ruefulnesse. 

2 Spenser, F.Q. 

Ruetwe.* n.s. [from rue] Lamenta- 
tion. 

I pray God this sudden riches make not again 
along repentance, this sudden joy a long rueing. 

Sir T. Smith, Orat. for Q. Elix. Marrying. 
RUE'LLE. n.s. [French.] A circle ; an 
assembly at a private house. Not used. 

The poet, who flourished in the scene, is con- 
demned in the ruelle. Dryden, Pref. to Zin. 

Rure.f 7. s. 
1. A puckered linen ornament, formerly 
worn about the neck. See Rurrie. 

You a captain; for what? for tearing a whore’s 
ruff in a bawdy house? Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

We'll revel it, 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and fardingals. Shakspeare. 

Like an uproar in the town, 

- Before them every thing went down, 
Some tore a ruff, and some a gown. 

Sooner may a gulling weather spy, 
By drawing forth heayen’s scheme tell certainly, 
What fashion’d hats, or ruffs, or suits next year, 
Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 

The ladies freed the neck from those yokes, those 
linen ruffs in which the simplicity of their grand- 
mothers had enclosed it. Addison, Guardian. 

2. Any thing collected into puckers or cor- 
rugations. 


Drayton. 


I rear’d this flower, 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I spread. Pope. 
3. [From rough scales.] A small river fish. 
A ruff or popeis much like the pearch for shape, 


and taken to be better, but will not grow bigger 
than a gudgeon; he is an excellent fish, and of a 


pleasant taste. 
4, A state of roughness. Obsolete. 


Walton. 


As fields set all their bristles up; in sucha ruff 


wert thou, Chapman, Iliad. 


ing of this cant word, unless it be con- 
tracted from ruffle. 

How many princes that, in the raf of all their 
glory, have been taken down from the head of a 
conquering army to the wheel of the victor’s cha- 
riot ! L’ Estrange. 


6. A bird of the tringa species, still consi- 


dered in several parts of England as a 
great dainty. 

Of partridge, pheasant, woodcock, of which some 
May yet be there; and godwit, if we can, 
Knuat, rail, and ruff too. B. Jonson, Epig. 


7. A particular kind of pigeon. 
8. At cards, the act of winning the trick by 


trumping cards of another suit. [ronfle, 
Fr.] See Cotgrave and Sherwood. 


To Rurr.* »v.a. [from the noun. | 
1. To ruffle; to disorder. 


The fether in her lofty crest, 
Rujfed of Love, gan lowly to avale, Spenser, F.Q. 
The bird, ruffing his fethers wyde. 
Spenser, F.Q. 


2. To trump any other suit of the cards at 


whist. 


RU'FFIAN.F x. s. [ruffiano, Italian ; ruf- 


Jfien, Fr. a bawd ; roffver, Danish, to pil- 
lage; perhaps it may be best derived from 
the old Teutonick word which we now 
write rough. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius 
and Dr. Jamieson consider rofwa, Su. 
Goth. to rob, as the original. The Scot- 
tish word is ruffie: our word, inits elder 
form, ruffin, or rouffin. Some have 
thought it formed from the word ruff; 
the bullies and swaggerers of old time 
wearing enormous ruffs: to whose mode 
of dress our ancient books often allude. 
“ A ruffian will have more in his ruff and 
hose, than he should spend in a year.” 
Bp. Pilkington, Expos. of Haggai, 1559. 
“They set them out wyth sumpteous 
and gorgeous apparell, —sometyme lyke 
rouffyns, but seldome like honest folckes.” 
Woolton, Chr. Manual, 1576. The ruffian 
thus seems to have been, at first, a kind 
ofcoxcomb, swaggerer, or bully ; a ruffler. 
“Their youthfull and ruffyns’ tricks.” 
Woolton, ut supra.] A brutal, boister- 
ous, mischievous fellow ; a cut-throat ; a 
robber ; a murderer. 


Have you a ruffian that will swear? drink ? 
dance? 
Revel the night? rob? murder? Shaks. Hen. IV. 
Every fidler sings libels openly ; and each man 
is ready to challenge the freedom of David’s ruf- 
fins, “ Our tongues are our own, who shall con- 
trol us?” Bp. Hall, Fashions of the World. 
The boasted ancestors of these great men, 
Whose virtues you admire, were all such ruffians, 
This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 
That comprehends in her wide empire’s bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on a rape. 
Addison, Cato. 


Ru rrian.f adj. Brutal; savagely bois- 


terous. 

Should’st thou but hear I were licentious, 
And that this body, consecrate to thee, 
By ruffian lust should be contaminate, 


~ Would’st thou not spit at me? 


Shakspeare, Com. of Err. 
Experienc’d age 
May timely intercept the ruffian rage 5 
Convene the tribes, Pope, Odyss. 


To Rurrtan. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
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rage; to raise tumults; to play the 

ruffian. Not in use. rm 
A fuller blast ne’er shook our battlements ; 

If it hath ruffian’d so upon the sea, 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt upon them, 

Can hold the mortise ? Shakspeare, Othello. 


Like a ruffian; disso- 


lute ; licentious ; brutal. 
To omit his ruffianlike railing and whorish seold- 
ing. Fulke, Ans. to P. Frarine, (1580,) p. 54. 
Sir Ralph Vane’s bold answers, termed rude and 
ruffianlike, falling into ears apt to take offenee, 
furthered his condemnation. Hayward, 
Misconstrue me not as one that affects to be a 
patron of ruffianly and dissolute fashions. 
Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 241. 


EES adj. [ruffian and like.) 


To RUFFLE.F v. a. [ruyffelen, Teut. to 


wrinkle, to rivel. Kilian. Serenius adds 
ruffia, circumspargere. Dalec. ant.] 


1. To disorder; to put out of form ; to 


make less smooth. 
Naughty lady, 
These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my chin, 
Will quicken and accuse thee ; Tm your host ; 
With robbers’ hands, my hospitable favour 
You should not ruffle thus. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Not one flower of their crowns was blasted ; 
no, not one hair of their heads ruffled. 


Proceed. against Garnet, &c. (1606,) Hh. 4. be 


In changeable taffeties, differing colours emerge 
and yanish upon the ruffling of the same piece of 
silk. Boyle. 

As she first began to rise, 

She smooth’d the ruffled seas, and clear’d the skies. 
Dryden. 

Bear me, some god! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholesome solitude, the nurse of sense ; 
Where contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, — 
And the free soul looks down to pity kings. Pope 


2. To discompose; to disturb; to put out 


of temper. 
Were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
Shakspeare. 
We are transported by passions, and our minds 
ruffled by the disorders of the body ; nor yet can 
we tell, how the soul should be affected by such 
kind of agitations. 


The knight found out 
The advantage of the ground, where best 
He might the ruffled foe infest. Hudibras. 


4, To throw disorderly together. 


Within a thicket I repos’d, when round 
I ruffled up fall’n leaves in heap, and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a sleep interminate. 
Chapmans 


5. To contract into plaits. 


A small skirt of fine ruffled linen, running 
along the upper part of the stays before, is called 
the modesty-piece, Addison. 

To Ru Fre} v. n. 4 


1. To grow rough or turbulent. 


The night comes on, and the high winds 
Do sorely ruffle ; for many miles about 
There’s scarce a bush, Shakspeare, K. Lear 
As we find the ruffling winds to be commonly 
in cemeteries, and about churches; so the eagerest 
and most sanguinary wars are about religion. 
Howell, Lett. iv. 29. 
The rising winds a ruffling gale afford. Dryden. 


2. To be in loose motion ; to flutter. 


One spendeth his patrimony upon pounces am 
cuts; another bestoweth more on a dancing shirt 
than might suffice him to buy honest and 
comely apparel for his whole body. Some hang 
their revenues about their necks, ruffling in their 
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Glanville. 
3. To put out of order ; to surprise. 4 


RUG 


-ruffs; and many one jeopardeth his best joint to 
maintain himself in sumptuous rayment. 
Homily against Excess of Apparel. 

The fiery courser, when be hears from far 

_ The sprightly trumpets and the shouts of war, 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclin’d, 
_ Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind, Dryden. 
$. To be rough; to jar; to be in conten- 
tion. Out of use. 
A valiant son-in-law thou shalt enjoy ; 
- One fit to bandy with thy lawless sons, 
To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. 
Titus Andron. 

They would ruffle with jurors, and inforce them 
to find as they would direct. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Rv Frve.f n.s. [from the verb.] 
1. Plaited linen used as an ornament. 

The tucker is a slip of fine linen, run ina small 
ruffle round the uppermost verge of the women’s 
stays, Addison. 

9. Disturbance ; contention ; tumult. 

A blusterer, that the ruffle knew 
Of court, of city. Shakspeare, Lover’s Complaint. 

Conceive the mind’s perception of some object, 
and the consequent ruffle or commotion of the 

__ blood. Watts. 

8. A kind of flourish upon a drum: a 
military token of respect. 

Ru Frver.* n.s. [from ruffle.] A swag- 

_gerer; a bully; a boisterous fellow. 
Obsolete. In the Interlude of New 
Custome, published in 1573, cruelty 
and avarice are personified, and called 
ruffiers. 

The ranke rable of Romysh rufflelers. 

Bale, Yet a Course, fol. 56. 
Ru Friine.* n.s. [from ruffe.] Com- 
motion; disturbance. Obsolete. Barret. 

With great trouble and business, with great stir 
and ruffling. Barret, in V. Trouble, Alv. (1580.) 

Rvrreruoop. n.s. In falconry, a hood 
to be worn by a hawk when she is.first 
drawn. Bailey. 

Rua. x. s. [ruggig, rough, Swedish. 
Dr. Johnson. — Mr. Horne Tooke says 
that it is the Sax. pooc, indumentum, 

__and the past participle of ppizan, to 
cover; the characteristic 7, as usual, 
being changed into oo and u. Div. of 
Purl. ii. 229. The Saxon pooc is also 
hircinum vel equinum indumentum ; and 
the Goth. rock, toga, has been derived 
by Stadenius from rauh, rough, hairy, 

_ as the skins of beasts; as rug is by 

_Serenius from the Icel. 7w, vellus, ceesa- 

ties, wool, hair. The Finlanders, Mr. 

Callander has observed, call a furred 

_ gown roucka; and the bed-coverings 

they use, made of sheep-skins, are named 
roucat ; whence, he says, our rug. ] 

1. A coarse, nappy, woollen cloth. 

January must be expressed with a horrid and 
fearful aspect, clad in Irish rug or coarse frieze, 

: Peacham on Drawing. 

__ The vuugus resembleth a goat, but greater and 
more profitable ; of the fleece whereof they make 
rugs, coverings, and stuffs. _ Heylin. 

‘2. A coarse, nappy coverlet used for mean 

She covered him with a mantle, [in the margin, 
rug or blanket. Judges, iv. 18. 

___ A rug was o’er his shoulders thrown ; 

— Arug; for night-gown he had none. 

5 Swift, Miscell. 


3. A rough woolly dog. Not used. 


RUG 
Mungrels, spaniels, curs, 


Shoughes, water rugs, and demy wolves are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakspeare, Mac. 
Ruc-cownep.* adj. [rug and gown.] 
Wearing a coarse or rough gown. 
I had rather meet 
An enemy in the field, than stand thus nodding 
Like to a rug-gown’d watchman. 


Beaum. and Fl. Prophetess. 
RUGGED. adj. [ruggig, Swedish; 
rugneux, old Fr. 


See also Roueu, and 
Rue. Originally our word was ruggy. 
“ Rugoy hairs.” Chaucer, Kn. Tale.] 
1. Rough ; full of unevenness and asperity. 

Nature, like a weak and weary traveller, 

Tir’d with a tedious and rugged way. Denham. 

Since the earth revolves not upon a material 
and rugged, but a geometrical plane, their pro- 
portions may be varied in innumerable degrees. 

Bentley. 
2. Not neat ; not regular; uneven. 
His hair is sticking ; 
His well-proportion’d beard made rough and 
rugged, 
Like to the summer’s corn by tempest lodg’d. 
Shakspeare. 
3. Savage of temper; brutal; rough. 

The greatest fayours to such an one neither 
soften nor win upon him; neither melt nor en- 
dear him, but leave him as hard, rugged, and 
unconcerned as ever, South. 

4, Stormy ; rude; tumultuous ; turbulent ; 
tempestuous. 

Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The rugged’st hour that time and spite dare bring, 
To frown upon th’ enraged Northumberland. 

Shakspeare. 
§. Rough or harsh to the ear. 
Wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line. 
Dryden. 

A monosyllable line turns verse to prose, and 

even that prose is rwgged and unharmonious. 
Dryden, Ded. to Gin, 
6. Sour; surly ; discomposed. 

Sleek o’er your rugged looks, 

Be bright and jovial ’mong your guests to-night. 
Shakspeare. 
7. Violent ; rude; boisterous. 


Fierce Talgol, gathering might, 
With rugged truncheon charg’d the knight. 


Hudibras, 
8. Rough; shaggy. 
The rugged Russian bear. Shakspeare. 


Through forests wild, 
To chase the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairfazr. 


Rvu’ccepty.f adv. [from rugged.] Ina 
rugged manner. 
Of all mankind, methinks, Mr, Keil uses you 
the most ruggedly. 
Bp. Nicholson to Wotton, Ep. Corr, i. 108. 


Ru ccEpness.f n. s. [from rugged. ] 


1. The state or quality of being rugged. 
He finds, instead of soft lawns and shady thick- 

ets, nothing more than uncultivated ruggedness. 
Johnson, Journ, West. Islands. 


2. Roughness ; asperity. 

Hardness and ruggedness is unpleasant to the 
touch. Bacon. 
Syrups immediately abate and demulce the 
hoarseness and violence of a cough, by mollifying 

the ruggedness of the intern tunick of the gullet. 
Harvey. 
This softness of the foot, which yields and fits 
itself to the ruggedness and unevenness of the 

roads, does render it less capable of being worn, 
Ray on the Creation. 


3. Roughness; rudeness; coarseness of 
behaviour. 
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They of that soft sex, with whom I have con- 
versed, have accused me of too great severity and 
ruggedness towards them. 

Mayne, Answ. to Cheynel, (1647,) p. 27. 

I had no inclination to a wife who had the rug- 
gedness of a man without his force, and the igno- 
rance of a woman without her softness. 

Johnson, Rambl. No, 115. 

The northern Europe, until some parts of it 
were subdued by the progress of the Roman arms, 
remained almost equally covered with the rugged- 
ness of primitive barbarism. 

Burke, Abridg. Eng. Hist. B.i. ch. 1. 
Rvu‘ain. x. s. A nappy cloth. 

The lips grew so painful,that she could not endure 
the wiping the ichor from it with a soft rugin with 
her own hand. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Ru’Gine. n. s. [rugine, Fr.] A chirur- 
geon’s rasp. 

If new flesh should not generate, bore little ori- 
fices into the bone, or rasp it with the rugine. 

Sharp. 
RUGO'SE. adj. [rugosus, Lat.] Full of 
wrinkles, 

It is a relaxation of the sphincter to such a de- 
gree, that the internal rugose coat of the intestine 
turneth out, and beareth down. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Rueo'siry.* n. s. [rugosus, Lat.] — State 
of being wrinkled. 

Weaknesses — whether they be outward, as stiff- 
ness, contraction, rugosity; or inward, as aches, 
pains, numness, palsies, cramps, tremblings. 

Smith on Old Age, (1666,) p. 63. 
RU'IN. 2. s. [ruine, Fr. ruina, Lat.] 
1. The fall or destruction of cities or edi- 
fices. 

Loud rung the ruin, and with boistrous fear, 
Strait revell’d in the queen’s amazed ear. 

Beaumont, Psyche. 
2. The remains of building demolished. 

The Veian and the Gabian towers shall fall, 

And one promiscuous ruin cover all ; 
Nor, after length of years, a stone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Addison. 

Judah shall fall, oppress’d by grief and shame, 

And men shall from her ruins know her fame. 


Prior. 
Such a fool was never found, 
Who pull’d a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for a house decay’d, Swift. 


3. Destruction ; loss of happiness or for- 
tune ; overthrow. 
He parted frowning from me, as if rwin 
Leapt from his eyes. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
Those whom God to ruin has design’d, 
He fits for fate, and first destroys their mind. 
Dryden. 
4, Mischief; bane. 
The errors of young men are the ruin of business. 
Bacon. 
Havock, and spoil, and rwin are my gain. 
Milton, P.L. 
To Ru‘tn. ». a. [ruiner, Fr. from the noun, ] 
1. To subvert; to demolish. 
A nation loving gold must rule this place, 
Our temples ruin, and our rites deface. Dryden. 
2. To destroy; to deprive of felicity or 
fortune. 
By thee rais’d, I ruin all my foes. 
Milton, P. Le 
Dispose all honours of the sword and gown, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden. 
A confident dependence ill-grounded créates 
such a negligence, as will certainly ruin us in the 
end. Wake. 
3. To impoverish. 
She would ruin me in silks, were not the quan- 
tity that goes to a large pincushion sufficient to 
make her a gown and petticoat. Addison, 


To Ruin. v. 2. 


RUI 


1. To fall in ruins. 

Hell heard the unsutferable noise, hell saw 
Heaven ruining from heay’n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but strict fate had fix’d too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too fast had bound. 

Milton, P. L. 
9, To run to ruin; to dilapidate. 

Though he his house of polish’d marble build, 

Yet shall it ruin like the moth’s frail cell, 


RUM . 


Marg’ ret shall now be queen, and re the king 

But I will rude both her, the king, and realm, 

’ Shakspeare. 
A greater power now rul’d him. Milton, P. L. 
Rome! ’tis thine alone with awful sway, 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 

Disposing peace and war thy own majestick way. — 

Dryden. 


RUL 


By the serche of dyverse most rwynouslye 

spoyled, broaken up, and dyspersed libraries. 
Bale, Pref. to Leland. 
9. Mischievously ; destructively. 

If real uneasinesses may be admitted to be as 
deterring as imaginary ones, his own decree will 
retort the most rwinously on himself, 

" Decay of Chr. Piety. 
Ru’rnousvess.* n.s. [from rummous.] A 


2. To manage; to conduct. 


Or sheds of reeds, which summer’s heat repel. 
Sandys. 
3. To be brought to poverty or misery. 
If we are idle, and disturb the industrious in 
their business, we shall ruin the faster. Locke. 
To Ru‘InNaTE.f v. a. [from ruin. This 
word is now obsolete. Dr. Johnson. — 
Ruinated, according to Mr. Pegge, is the 
usual word of a Londoner for ruzned. 
Anecd. of the Eng. Lang. 2d ed. p. 69. 
But it is a commonnorthern word. See 
Craven Dialect, and .Brockett’s N. C. 
Words. Nor is it, as applied to a build- 
ing in the sense of decayed, obsolete. ] 
1. To subvert ; to demolish. 
I will not rwinate my father’s house, 
Who gave his blood to lime the stones together, 
And set up Lancaster. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
What offence of such impietie 
Hath Priam or his sonnes done thee? that with 
so high a hate 


Thou should’st thus ceaselessly desire to raze and 
ruinate 


So well a builded town as Troy ? Chapman. 
We’ll order well the state, 
That like events may ne’er it ruinate. Shaks. 


He built the ruinated priory, adorned with the 
arms of his friends. 


Graves, Recollect. of Shenstone, (1788,) p. 69. 
2. To bring to meanness or misery irre- 
coverable, 

The Romans came to pull down kingdoms; 
Philip and Nabis were already ruinated, and now 
was his turn to be assailed, 

Bacon, War with Spain. 

So shall the great revenger rwinate 
Him and his issue by a dreadful fate. Sandys. 

RuinaTion.f x. s. [from ruinate.] Sub- 
version ; demolition; overthrow. Still 
a colloquial word. 
Roman coins were over covered in the ground, 
in the sudden ruination of towns by the Saxons. 
Camden, Rem. 
Rou'tner.f n.s. [from ruin; Fr. ruineur.] 
One that ruins. 

This Ulysses, old Laertes’ sonne, 
That-dwells in Ithaca; and name hath wonne 
Of citie ruiner. Chapman. 

They have been the most certain deformers and 
ruiners of the church. 

Milton, Anim. Rem. Defence. 
Rvu‘tnous. adj. [ruinosus, Lat. ruineuz, Jor) 


1, Fallen to ruin; dilapidated ; demolished. 
It is less dangerous, when divers parts of a tower 
are decayed, and the foundation firm, than when 
the foundation is ruinous. Hayward. 
2. Mischievous; pernicious ; baneful; de- 
structive. 
The birds, 
After a night of storm so ruinous, 
Clear’d up their choicest notes in bush and spray, 
To gratulate the sweet return of morn. 
Milton, P. R. 


ruinous state. Scott. 


RULE.f z.s. [old Fr. rude, regle ; Saxon, 


pezol, pezul ; Lat. regula.) 


1. Government; empire ; sway; supreme 


command. 
Tam asham’d, that women 
Should seek for rule, supremacy, or sway, 
When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. 
Shakspeare. 
May he live 
Ever belov’d, and loving may his rude be! Shaks. 
A wise servant shall have rule over a son that 
causeth shame. Prov. xvii. 2. 
Adam’s sin did not deprive him of his rule, but 
left the creatures to a reluctation. Bacon. 
There being no law of nature nor positive law 
of God, that determines which is the positive heir, 
the right of succession, and consequently of bearing 
rule, could not have been determined. Locke. 
This makes them apprehensive of every tend- 
ency, to endanger that form of rule established 
by the law of their country. Addison, Freeholder. 
Instruct me whence this uproar ; 
And wherefore Vanoe, the sworn friend to Rome, 
Should spurn against our rule, and stir 
The tributary provinces to war? .4. Philips, Briton. 
Seven years the traitor rich Mycene sway’d ; 
And his stern rule the groaning land obey’d. 
Pope. 


2. An instrument by which lines are 


drawn. 

Or, if your influence be quite damm’d up 
With black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 
Though a rush-candle from the wicker hole 
Of some clay habitation, visitus — 

With thy long-levell’d rude of streaming light! 
Milton, Comus. 

A judicious artist will use his eye, but he will 

trust only to his rue. South, Serm. 


3. Canon ; precept by which the thoughts 


or actions are directed. 
He laid this rule before him, which proved of 
great use; never to trouble himself with the fore- 
sight of future events. Fell, Life of Hammond. 
This little treatise will furnish you with infalli- 
ble rudes of judging truly. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
Know’st with an equal hand to hold the scale ; 
See’st where the reasons pinch, and where they 
fail, 
And where exceptions o’er the general rule prevail. 
Dryden. 
We profess to have embraced a religion, which 
contains the most exact rules for the government 
of our lives, Tillotson. 
We owe to Christianity the discovery of the 
most certain and perfect rule of life. Tillotson. 
A rule that relates even to the smallest part of 
our life, is of great benefit to us, merely as it is a 
rule, Law. 


4. Regularity; propriety of behaviour. 


Not in use. ; 
Some say he’s mad ; others, that lesser hate him, 

Do call it valiant fury ; but for certain, 

He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 

Within the belt of rule- Shaks. Macbeth. 


Those successes are more glorious, which bring | J'o Rvuiz.} v. a. [from the noun. ] 


benefit to the world, than such ruinous ones, as 
are dyed in human blood. Glanville, Pref. 
A stop might be put to that ruinous practice of 
gaming, Swift. 
Ru‘twousty.f adv. [from ruinous. ] 
1. Ina ruinous manner. 


I. To govern; to control; to manage 


with power and authority. 
It is a purpos’d thing 
To curb the will of the nobility ; 
Suffer it, and live with such as cannot rule, 
Nor ever will be ru/’d. Shaks. Coriol. 


He sought to take unto him the ruling of the 
affairs. 1 Mac. 


3. To settle as byya rule. 


Had he done it with the pope’s licence, his ad- 
versaries must have been silent ; for that’s a ruled 
case with the schoolmen. Allerbury. 


4, To mark with lines: as ruled paper, 


ruled parchment. Barret, Alv. (1580.) 


To Rue. v.n. To have power or com- 


mand: with over. 
Judah yet ruleth with God, and is faithful with 
the saints. 
Thrice happy men! whom God hath thus ad- 
vane'd ! 
Created in his image, there to dwell, 
And worship him ; and in reward to rule 
Over his works, Milton, P. I. 
We subdue and rule over all other creatures; 
and use for our own behoof those qualities wherein 
they excel. Ray. 
He can have no divine right to my obedience, 
who cannot shew his divine right to the power of 
ruling over me. Locke. 


Ruiter. z.s. [from rule. ] 
1. Governour; one that has the supreme 


command. 
Soon rulers grow proud, and in their pride 
foolish, Sidney. 


God, by his eternal providence, has ordained 
kings ; and the law of nature, leaders and rulers 


over others. Ralegh. 
The pompous mansion was design’d 

To please the mighty rulers of mankind ; 

Inferior temples use on either hand. Addison. 


2. An instrument, by the direction of 


which lines are drawn. 
They know how to draw a straight line between 
two points by the side of a ruler. 
Moxon, Mech. Ex. 


Ru‘ty.* adj. [from rule.] Moderate; 


quiet ; orderly. This is a proper word, 
as opposed to unruly; and is old in the 
language. Cotgrave and Sherwood 
both have it. 


Rum.} 2.5. 
1. A country parson, Dr. Johnson says; 


calling it a cant word, and citing the 
verses of Swift in proof of his defini- 
tion. Swift has elsewhere applied it in 
a similar manner. But the general mean- 
ing is a queer or old-fashioned person; 
transferred also to things, as to an old 
book. See also the adjective Rum. 
I’m grown a mere mopus ; no company comes, 
But a rabble of tenants and rusty dull rwms. 
Swift. 
You’re arare rwm, [to Dr. Mills.] 


Swift in Sheridan's Life. : 


The books which booksellers call rums, appear 
to be very numerous. : 
Nichols’s Liter. Anecd. v. £71, 


2. Akind of spirits distilled from molasses. 


I know not how derived. Roemer in 
Dutch is a drinking glass. Dr, John- 
son.— Rum is the name it bears among 
the native Americans. Chambers. 


Rum finds its market in North America. 
Guthrie. 


Rum.* adj. Old-fashioned ; odd ; queer. 


A cant term. 


Hos. xi, 12, _ 


| RUM 


Law, Locke, and Newton, and all the rum race, 

~ That talk of their modes, their ellipses, and space ! 
The Lounger in the Student, vol. 2. p.279. 

I haye heard — that the expression rum books 
arose from Osborne’s sending large assortments of 
unsaleable works to Jamaica in exchange for rum, 
But I believe this etymology is erroneous. Seea 
large number of words connected with rum in N, 
Bailey’s Collection of Canting Words and Terms. 
Wichols’s Liter. Anecd. v. 471. 


To RUMBLE.7 v.x. [rommelen, Teut. 
rommeler, old Fr. rombolare, Ital. ramla, 

Su. Goth. Serenius derives the last from 

the Icel. rymber, murmur. Dr. Jamieson 

considers it as a diminutive from the 

Su. Goth. raama, to roar.] To make a 

hoarse low continued noise. 

The trembling streams, which wont in channels 
clear 

To rumble gently down with murmur soft, 

And were by them right tuneful taught to bear 

A base’s part amongst their consorts oft, 

Now fore’d to overflow with brackish tears, 

With troublous noise did dull their dainty ears. 

Ya Spenser. 

Rumble thy belly full, spit fire, spout rain ; 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters ; 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness. 
Shakspeare. 
Our courtier thinks that he’s preferr’d, whom 
every man envies ; 
When love so rumbles in his pate, no sleep comes 
in his eyes, Suckling. 

The fire she fann’d, with greater fury burn’d, 
Rumbling within. j Dryden. 

Th’ included vapours, that in caverns dwell, 
Lab’ring with colick pangs, and close confin’d, 

In vain sought issue from the rumbling wind. 
‘ Dryden. 
On a sudden there was heard a most dreadful 
rumbling noise within the entrails of the machine, 
after which the mountain burst. Addison. 
“Ro’mater. x. s. [from rumble.] The person 
or thing that rumbles. 
~ Ro'uerine.* n. s. [from rumble.] A hoarse 
low continued noise. 

At the rushing of his chariots, and at the 
rumbling of his wheels, the fathers shall not look 
back to their children for feebleness. 

Jerem. xlvii. 3. 
_ Apollo starts, and all Parnassus shakes 
At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes, 
Roscommon. 
Several monarchs have acquainted me, how 
often they have been shook from their respective 
_ thrones by the rumbling of a wheelbarrow ! 
Spectator, 
Ru’msovuce.* Yorksh. Dial. See Ram- 
BOOZE. 
Rv inant. adj. (ruminant, Fr. ruminans, 
_ Lat.] Having the property of chewing 
» the cud. 
Ruminant creatures have a power of directing 
the peristaltick motion upwards and downwards. 

: Ray. 
Rv‘minanr.* n.s. An animal that chews 
the cud. 

The description, given of the muscular part 
of the gullet, is very exact in ruminants, but not 
in men, Derham. 


To RUMINATE. v. n. [ruminer, French ; 
rumino, Lat.] 


1, To chew the cud. 
Others, —fill’d with pasture gazing sat, 
Or bedward ruminating. Milton, P. L. 
The necessity of spittle to dissolve the aliment, 
appears from the contrivance of nature in making 
_ the salivary ducts of animals, which ruminate or 
chew the cud, extremely open. 
; Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2. To muse ; to think again and again. 


RUM 


On the grassy bank 
Some ruminating lie. 


Thomson, Summer. 


Alone sometimes she walk’d in secret, where 
To ruminate upon her discontent, Fairfax. 

Of ancient prudence here he rwminates, 

Of rising kingdoms and of falling states. Waller. 

Tam at a solitude, an house between Hamp- 
stead and London, wherein sir Charles Sedley 
died: this circumstance sets me a thinking and 
ruminating upon the employments in which men 
of wit exercise themselves, Steele to Pope. 

He practises a slow meditation, and rwminates 
on the subject; and perhaps in two nights and 
days rouses those several ideas which are necessary. 

Watts on the Mind. 
Lo Ru’mrin ate. v. a. [rumino, Lat.] 
1. To chew over again. 
2. To muse on; to meditate over and over 
again. 
*Tis a studied, not a present thought, 
By duty ruminated. Shakspeare, Ant» and Cleop. 
The condemned English 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 
The morning’s danger. Shakspeare. 
Mad with desire she ruminates her sin, 
And wishes all her wishes o’er again ; 
Now she despairs, and now resolves to try ; 
Wou’d not, and wou’d again, she knows not why. 
Dryden. 
Rumina’Ti0n. n. s. [ruminatio, Lat. from 
ruminate. | 
1. The property or act of chewing the 
cud. 

Rumination is given to animals, to enable them 
at once to lay up a great store of food, and after- 
wards to chew it. Arbuthnot. 

2. Meditation; reflection. 

It is a melancholy of mine own, extracted from 
many objects, in which my often rumination wraps 
me in a most humorous sadness. 

Shakspeare, As you like it. 

Retiring, full of rumination sad, 

He mourns the weakness of these latter times. 
Thomson. 
Ru'MinaTor.* ns. [from ruminate ; Fr. 
rumineur.] One that considers or thinks 
of, deliberates or pauses on, a matter. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
To RUMMAGE.+ v.a. [raumen, Germ. 
to empty, Skinner ; rimarz, Latin. Dr. 
Johnson. — Perhaps from raum, room, 
space. Germ. and Sax. Hence perhaps 
the word in the form of romage. Phil- 
lips says, it is originally a sea term, and 
properly signifies “ to remove goods or 
luggage out of a ship’s hold.” As in 
order to this, Mr. Malone has added, 
“ they must be searched for and tumbled 
about, hence the word came to signify 
to search, to tumble about, in which last 
sense it is used by women.” ] To search ; 
to evacuate. 

Our greedy seamen rwmmage every hold, 
Smile on the booty of each wealthier chest. 

Dryden. 
To Ru'MMAGsE. v. 2. To search places. 


A fox-was rummaging among a great many 
carved figures; there was one yery extraordinary 
piece, L’ Estrange. 

Some on antiquated authors pore ; 

Rummage for sense. Dryden, Pers, 

T have often rwmmaged for old books in Little- 


Britain and Duck-lane. Swift. 
Ru Mmace.* x. s. [from the verb. | Search; 
act of tumbling things about. A low 


word, 


RUM 


Ru’MMer. n. s. [roemer, Dutch.] A glass; 
a drinking cup. 

Imperial Rhine bestow’d the generous rwmmer, 

Philips. 

Ru‘morous.* adj. [from rumour.] Famous ; 
notorious. Not in use, 

The rumourouse fall of antichryst and his kyng- 

dome, Bale on the Revel. P. iii. (1550.) 


RUMOUR. n.s. [rumeur, Fr. rumor, 
Lat.] Flying or popular report ; bruit; 
fame. 

There ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Great is the rwmour of this dreadful knight, 
And his atchievements of no less account. Shalks. 
Rumour next, and chance, 
And tumult, and confusion, all embroil’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
She heard an ancient rumour fly, 
That times to come should see the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin. Dryden, En, 
To Rou‘'mour. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
report abroad; to bruit. 
Catesby, rumour it abroad, 
That Anne my wife is sick, and like to die. 
Shakspeare. 
All abroad was rumour’d, that this day 
Samson should be brought forth. Milton, S. A. 
He was rumoured for the author, and as such 
published to the world by the London and Cam- 
bridge stationers. Fell, Life of Hammond. 
> Twas rumour’ d, 
My father ’scap’d from out the citadel. Dryden. 

Ru‘Mourer. n. s. [from rumour.) Re- 
porter; spreader of news. 

A slave 
Reports, the Volscians, with two several powers, 
Are entered into the Roman territories. 
— Go see this rumourer whipt: it cannot be. 


Shakspeare, Coriol. 

RUMP.F n. s. [rumpf, Germ. romp, 

Datch; derived by Wachter from the 

Lat. rumpo, “ quia truncus est pars a 
toto avulsa.” ] 

1. The end of the back bone; used vul- 

garly of beasts, and contemptuously of 


human beings. 
At her rump she growing had behind 


A fox’s tail. Spenser. 
If his holiness would thump 

His reverend bum ’gainst horse’s rUMp, 

He might b’ equipt from his own stable. Prior. 


Rumps of beef with virgin honey strew’d. King. 
Last trotted forth the gentle swine, 
To ease her itch against the stump, 
And dismally was heard to whine, 
All as she scrubb’d her meazly rwmp. 
Swift, Miscell. 
2. The buttocks. 
He charg’d him first to bind 
Crowdero’s hands on rump behind. Hudibras. 
3. A name applied, in the history of this 
country, to the parliament at certain 
periods, during the usurpation of Crom- 
well. It was called the rump-parliament, 
lord Clarendon says, from the notable 
detestation men had of it as the fag-end 
of @ carcass long since expired. See 
also Walker’s Hist. of Independency, 
Poin ps a2; 
A pox on the pitiful rump, 
That a third time above board vapours! p 
Collect. of Loyal Songs, i. 138. 
The rump abolished the house of lords, the 
army abolished the rump, and by this army of 
saints Cromwell governed. Swift, Exam. No. 39. 


Ru Mper.* n.s.- One who favoured the 


RUN 


rump-parliament ; one who had been a 
member of it. 

Dr, Palmer, a great rumper, warden of All 
Souls’ college, being then yery ill and weak, had 
arump thrown up from the street at his windows. 
He had been one of the rump-parliament, and a 
great favourite of Oliver. Life of A. Wood, p. 140. 


RUMPLE. n.s. [hpympelle, Saxon. ] 
Pucker; rude plait. 
Vair Virginia would her fate bestow 
On Rutila, and change her faultless make 
For the foul rwmple of her camel-back. Dryden. 


To Ru'mpie.t v.a. [rompelen, Dutch. Dr. 
Johnson.— From the Sax. hpympelle, 
ruge. Rumple was originally rympyl, as 
in the Prompt. Parv.] To crush or con- 
tract into inequalities and corrugations ; 
to crush together out of shape. 

I —will be so hardy as once more to unpin your 
spruce fastidious oratory, to rumple her laces, her 
frizzles, and her bobbins ! 

Milton, Anim. Rem. Defence. 

Each vital speck, in which remains 
The entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
Organs perplex’d. Blackmore on the Creation. 

I rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 

Or discompos’d the head-dress of a prude, Pope. 

Never put on a clean apron, till you have made 
your lady’s bed, for fear of rwmpling your apron. 

Swift. 

To RUN.F v. x. pret. ran. [rinnan, Goth. 
penman, Saxon. And, according to the 
Saxon form, our word was originally 
written ; of which, as well as of the ex- 
istence of the Sax. word Dr. Johnson 
has taken no notice. Chaucer writes it 
renne. And so particular was Barret in 
respect to this form of the word in his 
Alveary of 1580, that he has given it, 
«To runne, or rather to renne.” | 

1. To move swiftly’; to ply the legs in such 
a manner, as that both feet are at every 
step off the ground at the same time ; to 
make haste; to pass with very quick pace. 

Their feet run to evil, and make haste to shed 
blood. Prov. 

Laban ran out unto the man unto the well. 

Gen. xxiv. 29. 

Since death’s near, and runs with so much force, 

We must meet first, and intercept his course. 
Dryden. 

He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain. 
Dryden. 

Let a shoe-boy clean your shoes, and run of 
errands. Swift. 

2. To use the legs in motion. 

Seldom there is need of this, till young children 
can run about, Locke. 

3. To move in a hurry. 

The priest and people rwn about, 

And at the ports all thronging out, 
As if their safety were to quit 
Their mother. B. Jonson. 

4. To pass on the surface, not through the 
air. 

The Lord sent thunder, and the fire ran along 
upon the ground, Ex, ix, 25. 

5. To rush violently. 

T.et not thy voice be heard, lest angry fellows 
run upon thee, and thou lose thy life. 

Judges, xviii. 25. 

Now by the winds and raging waves I swear, 
Your safety more than mine was thus my care ; 
Lest of the guide bereft, the rudder lost, 

Your ship should rwn against the rocky coast. 
Dryden. 

They haye ayoided that rock, but run upon an- 

other no less dangerous. Burnet, Theory. 


7. To contend in a race. 


RUN 


I discover those shoals of life which are con- 
cealed in order to keep the unwary from runmng 
upon them. Addison. 


6. To take a course at sea. 


Running under the island Clauda, we had much 
work to come by the boat. Acts, Xxvu. 16. 


A horseboy, being lighter than you, may be 
trusted to run races with less damage to the horses. 
Swift. 


8. To flee; not to stand. It is often fol- 


lowed by away in this sense. 

The difference between the valour of the Irish 
rebels and the Spaniards was, that the one ran 
away before they were charged, and the other 
straight after. Bacon. 

I do not see a face 
Worthy a man that dares look up and stand 
One thunder out ; but downward all like beasts 
Running away at every flash. B. Jonson. 
The rest dispers’d run, some disguis’d, 
To unknown coasts; some to the shores do fly. 
Daniel. 

They, when they’re out of hopes of flying, 
Will run away from death by dying. Hudibras. 

Your child shrieks, and runs away at a frog. 

Locke. 


9. To go away by stealth. 


My conscience will serve me to run from this 
Jew, my master, Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven- 


10. To emit, or let flow any liquid. 
My statues, 
Like a fountain, with a hundred spouts, 
Did run pure blood. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
T command, that the conduit run nothing but 
claret. Shakspeare. 
In some houses, wainscots will sweat, so that 
they will almost run with water. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Rivers run potable gold. Milton, P. L. 
Caicus roll’d a crimson flood, 
And Thebes ran red with her own natives’ blood. 
: Dryden. 
The greatest vessel, when full, if you pour in 
still, it must run out some way, and the more it 
runs out at one side, the less it runs out at the 
other. Temple. 


11. To flow; to stream; to have a current ; 


not to stagnate. 

TInnumerable islands were covered with flowers, 
and interwoven with shining seas that ran among 
them. Addison. 

Her fields he cloth’d, and cheer’d her blasted 

face 
With vunning fountains and with springing grass. 
Addison. 


See daisies open, rivers run. Parnel, 


12. To be liquid; to be fluid. 


In lead melted, when it beginneth to congeal, 
make a little hole, in which put quicksilver wrapped 
in a piece of linen, and it will fix and rwn no more, 
and endure the hammer, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in snow, 

The mountain stands ; nor can the rising sun 
Unfix her frosts, and teach ’em how to run. 
Addison. 
As wax dissolves, as ice begins to rwn, 
And trickle into drops before the sun, 
So melts the youth. Addison, Ov. 


13. To be fusible ; to melt. 
Her form glides through me, and my heart gives 
way; 
This iron heart, which no impression took 
From wars, melts down, and runs, if she but look, 
Dryden. 
Sussex iron ores rwn freely in the fire. 
Woodward. 
14. To fuse ; to melt. 
Your iron must not burn in the fire; that is, 
run or melt; for then it will be brittle. 
Moxon, Mech. Ex. 


15. To pass; to proceed. 


RUN 


You, having run through so much publick busi- 


~ 


ness, have found out the secret so little known, 


that there is a time to give it over. Temple, Miscell. — 


If there remains an eternity to us, after the short 
revolution of time, we so swiftly run over here, ’tis 
clear, that all the happiness, that can be imagined 
in this fleeting state, is not valuable in respect of 
the future. Locke. 


16. To flow as periods or metre; to have a 
cadence: as, the lines run smoothly. 


17. To go away; to vanish; to pass. 

As fast as our time runs, we should be very glad 

in most parts of our lives, that it ran much faster. 

Addison. 

18. To have a legal course; to be prac- 
tised. 

Customs run only upon our goods imported or 
exported, and that but once for all; whereas in- 
terest runs as well upon our ships as goods, and 
must be yearly paid. Child. 


19. To have a course in any direction. 
A hound runs counter, and yet draws dry foot 
well. Shakspeare, 

Little is the wisdom, where the flight 

So runs against all reason. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
That punishment follows not in this life the 
breach of this rule, and consequently has not the 
force of a law, in countries where the generally 

allowed practice rwns counter to it, is evident. 
Locke. 
Had the present war run against us, and all our 
attacks upon the enemy been vain, it might look 
like a degree of frenzy to be determined on so im= 
practicable an undertaking. Addison. 


20. To pass in thought or speech. 

Cou’d you hear the annals of our fate ; 
Through such a train of woes if I should run, 
The day wou’d sooner than the tale be done. 

Dryden. 

By reading, a man antedates his life; and this 
way of running up beyond one’s nativity, is better 
than Plato’s pre-existence, Collier. 

Virgil, in his first Georgick, has run into a set 
of precepts foreign to his subject. Addison. 

Raw and injudicious writers propose one thing 
for their subject, and run off to another. Felton. 


21. To be mentioned cursorily or in few | 


words. ‘ 
The whole runs on short, like articles in an ace 
count, whereas, if the subject were fully explained, 
each of them might take up half a page. : 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
22. To have a continual tenour of any 
kind. a 
Discourses ran thus among the clearest ob- 
servers: it was said, that the prince, without any 
imaginable stain of his religion, had, by the sight 
of foreign courts, much corroborated his judge- 
ment. Wotton, D. of Buckingham. 
The king’s ordinary style runneth, our sovereign 
lord the king. Sanderson. 
23. To be busied upon. on 
His grisly beard his pensive bosom sought, — ‘ 
And all on Lausus ran his restless thought. 
Dr. 


When we desire any thing, our minds run 


wholly on the good circumstances of it ; when ’tis 


obtained, our minds run wholly on the bad ones. 


24. To be popularly known. * 
Men gave them their own names, by which they 
run a great while in Rome. Temple. 
25. To have reception, success, or COM 
tinuance: as, the pamphlet van much 
among the lower people. a 
26. To go on by succession of parts. _ 
She saw with joy the ‘ine immortal rw > 
Each sire imprest and glaring in his son. Popes 
27. To proceed in a train of conduct. 


, 


RUN 


If you suspend your indignation against my 
brother, till you can derive from him better testi- 
mony of his intent, you should run a certain course, 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
28. To pass into some change. 
Is it really desirable, that there should be such 
_ a being in the world, as takes care of the frame of 
it, that it do not rwn into confusion, and ruin man- 
kind ? Tillotson. 
F Wonder at my patience ; 
Have I not cause to rave, and beat my breast, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run distracted 2 
: Addison. 
29. To pass. 
We have many evils to prevent, and much dan- 
ger to run through. Bp. Taylor. 


30. To proceed in a certain order. 

Day yet wants much of his race to run. 
Milton, P. L. 

Thus in a circle »wns the peasant’s pain, 
_ And the year rolls within itself again. Dryden. 
This church is very rich in relicks, which run 

up as high as Daniel and Abraham. 

Addison on Ttaly. 
Milk by boiling will change to yellow, and run 
through all the intermediate degrees, till it stops 
__inan intense red. Arbuthnot. 


31. To be in force. 
____The owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight 
" years’ profits of his lands, before he cometh to 
__ the knowledge of the process that runneth against 
kim. Bacon. 
._ The time of instance shall not commence or run 
till after contestation of suit. slyliffe, Parergon. 


32. To be generally received. 
Neither was he ignorant what report ran of him- 
_ self, and how he had lost the hearts of his subjects. 
, Knolles. 

33, To be carried on in any manner. 

Concessions, that run as high as any, the most 
_ charitable protestants make. Atterbury. 
~__In popish countries the power of the clergy runs 
~ higher, and excommunication is more formidable. 
a Ayliffe, Parergon. 
34 To have a track or course. 

Searching the ulcer with my probe, the sinus 
_ run up above the orifice. Wiseman, Surgery. 
c One led me over those parts of the mines, where 
- Inefalline veins run. Boyle. 


35. To pass irregularly. 

_ The planets do not ‘of themselves move in 
~ curve lines, but are kept in them by some attrac- 
__ tive force, which, if once suspended, they would 
~ for ever rwn out in right lines. Cheyne. 


36, To make a gradual progress. 

, The wing’d colonies 
_ There settling, seize the sweets the blossoms yield, 
_ And a low murmur runs along the field. Pope. 


_ 37. To be predominant. 
_ This rwn in the head of a late writer of natural 
istory, who is not wont to have the most lucky 
hits in the conduct of his thoughts, 
yal Woodward on Fossils. 
$8. To tend in growth. 
A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds ; 
therefore let him seasonably water the one, and 
Pag destroy the other. Bacon. 


39. To grow exuberantly. 

_ Joseph is a fruitful bough, whose branches run 
over the wall. Gen. xlix. 22, 
Study your race, or the soil of your family will 
dwindle into cits, or run into wits. Tatler. 
If the richness of the ground cause turnips to 
_ "wn to leaves, treading down the leaves will help 
their rooting. Mortimer. 
. In some, who have run up to men without a 
1 education, many great qualities are dark- 
} Shed. Ad Felton. 
Magnanimity may run up to profusion or extra- 
_ Yagance, ‘ Pope. 

40. To excern pus or matter. 
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Whether his flesh run with his issue, or be 
stopped, it is his uncleanness, Lev. xiii. 8. 


41. To become irregular; to change to 
something wild. 
Many have run out of their wits for women. 
1 Esdr. iv. 
Our king return’d, 
The muse rw mad to see her exil’d lord ; 
On the crack’d stage the bedlam heroes roar’d. 
Granville. 
42. To go by artifice or fraud. 
Hath publick faith, like a young heir, 
For this taken up all sorts of ware, 
And run int? every tradesman’s book, 
Till both turn’d bankrupts ? Hudibras. 
Fun in trust, and pay for it out of your wages. 
Swift. 
43. To fall by haste, passion, or folly into 
fault or misfortune. 
Tf thou rememb’rest not the slightest folly, 
That ever love did make thee run, into, 
Thou hast not lov’d. Shakspeare, As you like it. 
Solyman himself, in punishing the perjury of 
another, ran into wilful perjury himself, pervert- 
ing the commendation of justice, which he had so 
much desired, by his most bloody and unjust sen- 
tence. Kinolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
From not using it right, come all those mistakes 
we run into in our endeavours after happiness. 
Locke. 
44. To fall; to pass; to make transition. 
In the middle of a rainbow, the colours are 
sufficiently distinguished; but near the borders 
they run into one another, so that you hardly know 
how to limit the colours. Watts. 


45. To have a general tendency. 
Temperate climates run into moderate govern- 
ments, and the extremes into despotick power. 
Swift. 
46. To proceed as on a ground or prin- 
ciple. 
It is a confederating with him, to whom the 
sacrifice is offered: for upon that the apostle’s 
argument runs. Alterbury. 


47. To go on with violence. 

Tarquin, running into all the methods of tyranny, 

after a cruel reign was expelled, Swift. 
48. To Run after. To search for; to en- 
deavour at, though out of the way. 

The mind, upon the suggestion of any new 
notion, runs after similes, to make it the clearer 
to itself; which, though it may be useful in ex- 
plaining our thoughts to others, is no right method 
to settle true notions in ourselves. Locke. 

49. To Run away with. To hurry with- 
out deliberation. 

Thoughts will not be directed what objects to 
pursue, but rw away with a man in pursuit of 
those ideas they have in view. Locke. 


50. To Run in with. To close ; to comply. | 


Though Ramus run in with the first reformers 
of learning, in his opposition to Aristotle, yet he 
has given us a plausible system. Baker. 


51. To Run on. To be continued. 

If, through our too much security, the same 
should run on, soon might we feel our estate 
brought to those lamentable terms, whereof this 
hard and heavy sentence was by one of the ancients 
uttered. Hooker. 


52. To Run on. To continue the same 
course. 
Running on with vain prolixity. Drayton. 
53. To Run over. To be so full as to 
overflow. 
He fills his famish’d maw, his mouth runs o’er 


With unchew’d morsels, while he churns the gore, 
Dryden. 


54. To Run over. To be so much as to 


overflow. 


RUN 


Milk while it boils, or wine while it works, rue 
over the vessels they are in, and possess more place 
than when they were cool. Digby on Bodies. 


55. To Run over. To recount cursorily. 
I shall run them over slightly, remarking chiefly 
what is obvious to the eye. Ray. 
I shall not run over all the particulars, that 
would shew what pains are used to corrupt child- 
ren. ; Locke. 
56. To Run over. To consider cursorily. 
These four every man should run over, before 

he censure the works he shall view. 
Wotton on Architectures 
If we run over the other nations of Europe, we 
shall only pass through so many different scenes 
of poverty. Addison. 


57. To Run over. To run through. 
Should a man run over the whole circle of 
earthly pleasures, he would be forced to complain 
that pleasure was not satisfaction, South. 


58. To Run out. To be at an end. 

When a lease had run out, he stipulated with 
the tenant to resign up twenty acres, without les- 
sening his rent, and no great abatement of the fine. 

Swift. 
59. To Run out. To spread exuberantly. 

Insectile animals, for want of blood, run all owt 
into legs, Hammond. 

The zeal of love runs out into suckers, like a 
fruitful tree. Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

Some papers are written with regularity ; others 
run out into the wildness of essays, Spectator. 


60. To Run out. To expatiate. 

Nor is it sutficient to run owt into beautiful 
digressions, unless they are something of a piece 
with the main design of the Georgick. Addison. 

On all occasions, she run out extravagantly in 
praise of Hocus, Arbuthnot. 

They keep to their text, and run out upon the 
power of the pope, to the diminution of councils. 

Baker. 

He shews his judgement, in not letting his fancy 
run out into long descriptions. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 


61. To Run out. To be wasted or ex- 


hausted. 
He hath run owt himself, and led forth 
His desp’rate party with him; blown together 
Aids of all kinds. B. Jonson, Catiline. 
Tir estate runs owt, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin’d, and their fame betray’d, 
Dryden. 
62. To Run out. To grow poor by ex- 
pence disproportionate to income. 
From growing riches with good cheer, 


To running out by starving here. Swift. 
So little gets for what she givés, 

We really wonder how she lives ! 

And had her stock been less, no doubt, 

She must have long ago run out, Drydene 


To Run. v. a. 
1. To pierce; to stab. 

Poor Romeo is already dead, run through the 
ear with a love song. Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 

Hipparchus, going to marry, consulted Philander 
upon the occasion; Philander represented his mis- 
tress in such strong colours, that the next morning 
he received a challenge, and before twelve he was 
run through the body, Spectator. 

J have known several instances, where the lungs 
run through with a sword have been consolidated 
and healed. Blackmore. 

2. To force ; to drive. 

In nature, it is not convenient to consider every. 
difference that is in things, and divide them into 
distinct classes; this will nwn us into particulars, 
and we shall be able to establish no general truth. 

, Locke. 

Though putting the mind unprepared upon an 
unusual stress may discourage it, yet this must not 
run it, by an over-great shyness of difficulties, into 
a lazy sauntering about ordinary things. Locke. 
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A talkative person runs himself upon great 
inconveniencies, by blabbing out his own or other’s 
secrets. Ray 

3. To force into any way or form. 

Some, used to mathematical figures, give a 
reference to the methods of that science in divinity 
or politick enquiries ; others, accustomed to retired 
speculations, run natural philosophy into metaphy- 
sical notions. Locke. 

What is raised in the day, settles in the night ; 
and its cold runs the thin juices into thick sizy 
substances. Cheyne. 

The daily complaisance of gentlemen, runs them 
into variety of expressions; whereas your scholars 
are more close, and frugal of their words. 

Felton on the Classicks. 
4. To drive with violence. 

They ran the ship aground. Acts, xxvii. 41. 

This proud Turk offered scornfully to pass by 
without vailing, which the Venetian captains not 
enduring, set upon him with such fury, that the 
Turks were enforced to run both their gallies on 
shore. Knolles, Hist. 

5. To melt; to fuse. 
The purest gold must be run and washed. 
Felton. 
6. To incur; to fall into. 

He runneth two dangers, that he shall not be 
faithfully counseled, and that he shall have hurtful 
counsel given. Bacon. 

The tale I tell is only of a cock, 

Who had not r-wn the hazard of his life, 
Had he believ’d his dream, and not his wife. 
Dryden. 
Consider the hazard I have run to see you here. 
Dryden. 

O that I could now prevail with any one to 
count up what he hath got by his most beloved 
sins, what a dreadful danger he runs. Calamy- 

I shall run the danger of being suspected to have 
forgot what I am about. Locke. 

4. To venture; to hazard. 

He would himself be in the Highlands to receive 
them, and run his fortune with them. Clarendon. 

Take here her reliques and her gods, to run 
With them thy fate, with them new walls expect. 

Denham. 
A wretched exil’d crew 
Resolv’d, and willing under my command, 
To run all hazards both of sea and land. Dryden. 


8. To import or export without duty. 

Heavy impositions lessen the import, and are a 
strong temptation of running goods. Swift. 

9. To prosecute in thought. 

To run the world back to its first original, and 
view nature in its cradle, to trace the outgoings of 
the Ancient ef Days in the first instance of his 
creative power, is a research too great for mortal 
enquiry. c South. 

The world hath not stood so long, but we can 
still rwn it up to artless ages, when mortals lived 
by plain nature. Burnet. 

I would gladly understand the formation of a 
soul, and run it up to its punctum saliens. Collier. 

I present you with some peculiar thoughts, 
rather than rwn a needless treatise upon the sub- 
ject at length. Felton. 


10. To push. 


Some English speakers run their hands into 
their pockets, others look with great attention on 
a piece of blank paper. Addison. 
11. To Run down. To chase to weari- 
ness. 
They ran down a stag, and the ass divided the 
prey very honestly, L Estrange. 
12. To Run down. To crush; to over- 
bear. 
Though out-number’d, overthrown, 
And by the fate of war rwn down, 
Their duty never was defeated. Hudibras. 
Some corrupt affections in the soul urge him 
on with such impetuous fury, that, when we see a 
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man overborn and run down by them, we cannot 
but pity the person, while we abhor the crime. 
; South. 
It is no such hard matter to convince or run 
down a drunkard, and to answer any pretences he 
can alledge for his sin. South. 
The common cry 
Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. 
Dryden. 
Religion is run down by the license of these 
times. Berkeley. 
13. This is one of the words which serves 
for use when other words are wanted, 
and has therefore obtained a great mul- 
tiplicity of relations and intentions ; but 
it may be observed always to retain 
much of its primitive idea, and to im- 
ply progression, and, for the most part, 
progressive violence. 
Run.} x. s. [from the verb.] 


1. Act of running. 
The ass sets up a hideous bray, and fetches a 
run at them open mouth. LD Estrange. 


2. Course ; motion. 
Want of motion, whereby the rwn of humours 
is stayed, furthers putrefaction. Bacon. 
3. Flow; cadence. 
He nowhere uses any softness, or any run of 
verses to please the ear. Broome on the Odyssey. 
4, Course ; process. 
Our common run of ladies. 


5. Way; will; uncontrolled course. 

Talk of some other subject; the thoughts of it 

make me mad; our family must have their run. 
Arbuthnot. 
6. Long reception ; continued success. 

It is impossible for detached papers to have a 
general run or long continuance, if not diversitied 
with humour. Addison. 

7, Modish clamour ; popular censure. 

You cannot but have observed, what a violent 
run there is among too many weak people against 
university education. Swift. 

He bade him not be discouraged at this run 
upon him ; for though they had got the laughers 
upon their side, yet mere wit and raillery could 
not hold it out long against a work of so much 
learning. Warburton, Notes on Pope. 

8. At the long Run. In fine; in conclu- 
sion; at the end. 

They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the 
most part mortal in the long run of the disease. 

: Wiseman. 

Wickedness may prosper for a while, but at the 
long run, he that sets all knayes at work will pay 
them. L’ Estrange. 

Shuffling may serve for a time, but truth will 
most certainly carry it at the long run. 

L’ Estrange. 

Hath falsehood proved at the long run more for 
the advancement of his estate than truth ? 

Tillotson. 
Ru NaAGArTE. n.s. [corrupted from renegat, 
Fr.] <A fugitive; rebel; apostate. 
The wretch, compell’d, a rwnagate became, 
And learn’d what ill a miser state doth breed. 
Sidney. 

God bringeth the prisoners out of captivity ; but 
letteth the runagates continue in scarceness. 

Ps, \xviii. 6. 

I dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure, 

More noble than that runagate to your bed. 
Shakspeare. 
As Cain, after he had slain Abel, had no certain 
abiding ; so the Jews, after they had crucified the 
Son of God, became runagates. 
’ Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 
Ru’NAway. n.s. [run and away.] One 
that flies from danger ; one who departs 
by stealth; a fugitive. 
19 


Swift. 
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Come at once, 
For the close night doth play the runaway, 
And we are staid for. Shakspeare. 

Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled? 
Speak in some bush; where dost thou hide thy 

head? Shakspeare. 

Runca’t10n.* 2.8. [runcatio, Lat.] Act 
of clearing away weeds. Bailey and 
Chambers. Not now in use. Evelyn 
has employed it. 

Ruwpte. x. s. [corrupted from roundle, 
of round. ] 

1. A round; a step of a ladder. 

The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder 
by degrees; we are to consider the several steps 
and rundles we are to ascend by. Duppa 

2. A peritrochium; something put round 
an axis. 

The third mechanical faculty, stiled avis in peri- 
trochio, consists of an axis or cylinder, haying a 
rundle about it, wherein are fastened divers spokes, 
by which the whole may be turned round. 

Wilkins, Math. Magick. 

Ruwpier.ft x. s. [perhaps, runlet or 
roundlet, Dr. Johnson. — Dr. Johnson’s 
conjecture as to runlet is right. “ He 
allowed no other library than a fall- 
stored cellar, resembling the buts to 
folios, barrels to quattos, smaller rwnlets 


to less volumes.” Fuller, Hol. and Prof. 


State, 1648, p.488.] A small barrel. 

Set a rwndlet of verjuice over against the sun 
in summer, to see whether it will sweeten. 

‘i Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Rune.* n.s. [Run, Cimbr. et Sax. litera; 
character. “ Septentrionalium veterum 
literee vocantur rune.  Insculpebant 
eas ligneis et fraxineis (buchen) pre- 
cipué tabulis aut bacillis, (quas stad et 
staebe adpellamus ;) quod quia difficilli- 
mum, si curvis ductibus et flexionibus 
constitissent literee, rotundas feré lineas 
omnes in rectas redigebant. 
locum Germanice literarum adpellationi 
(Suchstaben) wqué ac alli, qua runar, 
runer, et runnen, dicuntur frequentis- 
simé, presertim in lapidibus sepulchrali- 
bus, que familiari forma finiuntur, i- 


cidi fecit runas. Runa enim hodié rznne, 


idem est quod rima, canalis, fissura.’ 
Keysler, p.463.] The Runick charac- 
ter, or letter. 

The runes were for long periods of time in 
use upon materials more lasting than any others 
employed to the same purpose, Temple. 

There are many manuscripts now remaining, 
by which it will appear, that the Danish runes were 
much studied among our Saxon ancestors. 

Warton, Hist. E. P.i. Diss. i. 
Rune. pret. and part. pass. of ring. 
The heayens and all the constellations rung. 
Milton, P. L. 
Rune.* n.s. [hrugg, Goth. pronounced 
hrung, a rod, a staff] | 


so used in the north of England. 
So many steps or rongs as it were of Jacob’s 
ladder. Bp. Andrewes, Serm. (1 631,) p- 560. 
2. Rungs are what the carpenters call 
those timbers in a ship, which consti- 
tute her floor, and are bolted to the 
keel. Skinner. [Icel. raung, pl. rungor3 
Su. Goth. rong ; Fr. varangues, the ribs 

of aship. Dr. Jamieson. ] . 
Runick.* adj. [See Runz.] Denoting 


Dedit id 


1. A spar; a round or step of a ladder: 
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the letters and language of the ancient 
northern nations. 
Odin was the first inventor, at least the first en- 
graver, of the Runick letters or characters, 
‘ Temple. 
There huge Colosses rose with trophies crown’d, 
And Runic characters were grav’d around. Pope. 
Ru’wneL.f x.s. [from run.] A rivulet; a 
small brook. 
apis murmur loud, down from the mountain’s 
side, 
A little rwnnel tumbled neere the place. Fairfac. 
Pale Melancholy sat retir’d; 
And from her wild sequester’d seat, 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour’d through the mellow horn her pensive soul ; 
And, dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join’d the sound. 
; Collins, Ode on the Passions. 
Ru wner.f 2. s. [from run.] 
1, One that runs; that which runs. 

The ships, built in this fashion, were found 

better runners than any made before. 
Biblioth. Bibl. i, 236. 
2. A racer, 
’ Fore-spent with toil, as rwnners with a race, 
T lay me down a little while to breathe. Shakspeare. 

Here those that in the rapid course delight, 

The rival rwnners without order stand. Dryden. 
3. A messenger. 

To Tonson or Lintot his lodgings are better 

known than to the runners of the post-office. 
Swift to Pope. 
4, A shooting sprig. 

In every root there will be one runner, which 

hath little buds on it, which may be cut into. 
Mortimer. 
5. One of the stones of a mill. 
The mill goes much heavier by the stone they 
call the runner being so large. Mortimer. 
6. [Erythropus.] A bird. Ainsworth. 
Ru’wyer.n.s. [zepunnen, Sax. coagulated.] 
A liquor made by steeping the stomach 
of a calf in hot water, and used to coagu- 
late milk for curds and cheese. It is 
sometimes written rennet; which see. 

The milk of the fig hath the quality of runnet to 
gather cheese. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

It coagulates the blood, as rwnnet turns milk. 

More. 

The milk in the stomach of calves, coagulated 
by the rwnnet, is rendered fluid by the gall in the 
duodenum, Arbuthnot. 

Ru’ynine. adj. Kept for the race. 

He will no more complain of the frowns of the 
world, or a small cure, or the want of a patron, than 
he will complain of the want of a laced coat, or a 
running horse. Law, 

Ru’nnine.* n. 5. [from run.] 
1. Act of moving on with celerity. 

A running that could not be seen of skipping 
beasts. Wisd. xvii. 19. 


2. Discharge of a wound or sore. 
Ru‘nwion.f ns. See Ronion. A paltry 
Scurvy wretch. 
Ront.} n.s. [rind, Germ. a bull or cow; 
rund, Teut. Runt is used by us in con- 
tempt, Dr. Johnson says, for small cattle. 
erenius giyes the Swed. runte, verres, 
a boar-pig, as the etymon of our word; 
which agrees, in some degree, with the 
Jocular designation of runt in the north 
for a person of strong though low sta- 
ture; as, “a runt of a fellow.” See 
- Craven Dial. and Brockett’s N. C. 
Words. ] 
J. Any animal small, or short, below the 
-hatural growth of the kind. 


2. An old cow. 


RUR 


Reforming Tweed 

Hath sent us rwnts even of her church’s breed. 
Cleaveland. 
Of tame pigeons, are croppers, carriers, and 
runts. Walton. 
This overgrown runt has struck off his heels, 

lowered his foretop, and contracted his figure. 
Addison. 
Used in this sense in 


Scotland. 

Your hung beef was the worst I ever tasted ; 
and as hard as the very horn the old runt wore 
when she lived. 

Abp. Laud to Lord Strafforde, Lett. in 1638. 


Rurer’.* n.s, An East Indian silver coin, 


worth about two shillings and four- 


pence. 
In silver, fourteen roopees make a masse. 
Sir I. Herbert, Trav. p. 45. 


Rv’prion.f n.s. [ruption, Fr. Cotgrave ; 


from ruptus, Lat.] Breach ; solution of 
continuity. 
The plenitude of vessels or plethora causes an 
extravasation of blood, by ruption or apertion. 
Wiseman. 


RUPTURE. x.s, [rupture, Fr. from ruptus, 


Lat.] 
1. The act of breaking; state of being 
broken ; solution of continuity. 
The egg, 
Bursting with kindly rupture, forth disclos’d 
Their callow young. Milton, P. L. 
A lute-string will bear a hundred weight with- 
out rupture, but at the same time cannot exert its 
elasticity. Arbuthnot. 
The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, 
u_ch as lengthen the fibres without rupture. 
Arbuthnot. 


2. A breach of peace ; open hostility. 
When the parties, that divide the common- 
wealth, come to a rupture, it seems every man's 
duty to chuse a side. Swift. 
3. Burstenness; hernia; preternatural 
eruption of the gut. 
The rupture of the groin or scrotum is the most 
common species of hernia. Sharp, Surgery. 
To Ru’prure. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
break ; to burst ; to suffer disruption. 
The vessels of the brain and membranes, if rup- 
tured, absorb the extravasated blood. 
Sharp, Surgery. 
Ru'pturewort. n. s. {herniaria, Lat.) A 
plant. 


RU’RAL.F adj. [rural, Fr. ruralis, from 
rura, Lat,] Country; existing in the 
country, not in cities; suiting the 
country ; resembling the country. 

Lady, reserved to do pastoral company honour, 
joining your sweet voice to the rwral music of 
desert. Sidney. 

Here is a rural fellow, 
That will not be denied your highness’s presence ; 
He brings you figs. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

Many worthy ministers, in their rural stations, 

shine with this virtue in the eyes of the world. 
Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, p. 84. 
We turn 
To where the silver Thames first rural grows. 
Thomson. 

Ru rarist.* x. s. [from rural.] One who 
leads a rural life. 

You have recalled to my thoughts an image, 
which must have pleaded so strongly with our 
Egyptian ruralists, for a direct and unqualified 


adoration of the solar orb. 
Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Cony. 3. 


Rura‘uity. ) 7.5. [from rural.) The qua- 
Ru’rauness.§ lity of being rural. Dict. 
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Rv’RALiy.* adv. [from rural.] As in the 
country. 

The college itself [Jesus] is rwrally situated at 
some distance from the body of the town, on the 
Newmarket-road. Wakefield, Mem. p. 76. 

Rurrcoxist. n.s. [ruricola, Lat.] An 
inhabitant of the country. Dict. 


Ruricevous. adj. [rura and gigno, Lat.] 
Born in the country. Dict. 


RUSE. n.s. [French.] Cunning ; artifice ; 
little stratagem; trick; wile; fraud; 
deceit. A French word neither elegant 
nor necessary. 

I might here add much concerning the wiles and 
ruses, which these timid creatures use to save them- 
selyes, Ray. 


RUSH.Ff n. s. [pire, pure, Sax. reis, Icel. 
raus, Goth. Chaucer, rish.] 
1. A plant. 

A rush hath a flower composed of 
many leaves, which are placed orbicu- 
larly, and expand in form of a rose; 
from the centre of which rises the poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes a fruit or 
husk, which is generally three-cornered, 
opening into three parts, and full of 
roundish seeds; they are planted with 
great care on the banks of the sea in 
Holland, in order to prevent the water 
from washing away the earth; for the 
roots of these rushes fasten themselves 
very deep in the ground, and mat them- 
Selves near the surface, so as to hold the 
earth closely together. Miller. 

He taught me how to know a man in love; in 


which cage of rushes I am sure you are not pri- 
soner, Shakspeare. 
Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 
And he retires, Shakspeare, Othello. 
Is supper ready, the house trimm’d, rushes 
strew’d, cobwebs swept? Shaks. Tam. of the Shrew. 
Your farm requites your pains ; 
Though rushes overspread the neighb’ring plains. 
Dryden. 
2. Any thing proverbially worthless. 
I value it not a rush. 
K. Ch. I. Orig. Narr. of his Trial, No. 2. p. 6. 
Not a rush matter, whether apes go on four 
legs or two. L’ Estrange. 
John Bull’s friendship is not worth a rush. 
Arbuthnote 
RusH-CANDLE. n. s. [rush and candle.] A 
small blinking taper, made by stripping 
a rush, except one small stripe of the 
bark, which holds the pith together, 
and dipping it in tallow. 
Be it moon or sun, or what you please ; 
And if you please to call it a rush-candle, 
Henceforth it shall be so for me. Shakspeare. 
Or, if your influence be quite damm’d up 
With black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 
Though a rush-candle from the wicker-hole 
Of some clay habitation, visit us. Ailton, Comus. 
| Ru’swuixe.* adj. [rush and like.] Re- 
sembling a rush; weak ; impotent. 
Ne yet did seeke their glorie to advance, 
By only tilting with a rwsh-like lance. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 788. 
To RUSH.F v. x. [hpeoyan, dpeoyan, peo- 
yan, Sax. driusan, Goth. to fall, or rush, 
drus, a fall; rusa, Su. Goth. | To move 
with violence ; to go on with tumultuous 
rapidity. 
Gorgias removed out of the camp by night, to 


the end he might rush upon the camp of the Jews. 
1 Mac. iy, 2, 
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Every one that was a warrior rushed out upon 
them. Judith. 
Armies rush to battle in the clouds. 
: Milton, P. L. 
Why wilt thou rush to certain death and rage 
In rash attempts beyond thy tender age, 
Betray’d by pious love? Dryden, Virg. 
Desperate should he rush, and lose his life, 
With odds oppress’d. Dryden, Ain. 
They will always strive to be good Christians, 
but never think it to be a part of religion, to rush 
into the office of princes or ministers. Sprat. 
You say, the sea 
Does with its waves fall backward to the west, 
And, thence repell’d, advances to the east ; 
While this revolving motion does endure, 
The deep must reel, and rush from shore to shore. 
Blackmore. 
With a rushing sound th’ assembly bend 
Diverse their steps. Pope, Odyssey. 
Now sunk the sun from his aérial height, 
And o’er the shaded billows rush’d the night. 


Pope. 
To Rusu.* v.a. To push forward with 
violence. 


Consideration, in a most special manner, we owe 
to our souls; for without it, we shall, as rash un- 
advised people use to do, rush them into infinite 


perils, Wh. Duty of Man, Sund. 6. § 21, 
Rusu. n.s. [from the verb.] Violent 
course. 


A gentleman of his train spurred up his horse, 
and with a violent rwsh severed him from the duke. 
Wotton. 

Him while fresh and fragrant time 
Cherisht in his golden prime, 

The rush of death’s unruly wave 
Swept him off into his grave. 

Cruel Auster thither hy’d him, 
And with the rush of one rude blast, 
Sham’d not spitefully to cast 
All his leaves so fresh, so sweet. 


Crashaw. 


Crashaw. 
Ru suep.* adj. [from rush.] Abounding 
with rushes. 
Near the rush’d marge of Cherwell’s flood. 
Warton. 
Ru’suer.* n.s. [from To rush. ] 


1. One who rushes forward. 

They will be teachers of the simple before they 
have been the scholars of the wise. —- Remit such 
rushers, not into the church only but pulpit, to the 
philosophy school to be shamed. 

Whitlock, Mann. of the Eng. (1654.) 
2. One who strewed rushes on the floor, 
at the dances of our ancestors. 
Fidlers, rushers, puppet-masters, 
Jugglers, and gipsies. B. Jonson. 
Ru’sHINESs.* n. s. [from rushy.] State of 
being full of rushes. Scott. 


Rusuine.* n.s. [from To rush.] Any 
commotion, or violent course. 
A rushing like the rushing of many waters. 
Isaiah, xvii. 12. 
I heard behind me a voice of a great rushing. 
Awel. iil. 12. 
Ru’suy.f adj. [from rush.] 
1, Abounding with rushes, 
By the rushy-fringed bank, 
Where grows the willow, and the ozier dank, 
Milton, Comus. 
In rushy grounds, springs are found at the first 
spit, 
, The timid hare to some lone seat . 
Retir’d; the rushy fen or rugged furze. Thomson. 
2. Made of rushes. 
What knight like him could toss the rushy lance ? 
Tickell. 
Rusk. n. s. Hard bread for stores. 
The lady sent me divers presents of fruits, sugar, 
and rusk, Ralegh. 


Mortimer. 


Ru’sser.f ase 
Rv‘SsETING. veral sorts of pears or 
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Ru‘sma. x. s. A brown and light iron 
substance, with half as much quicklime 
steeped in water, of which the Turkish 
women make their psilothron, to take 
off their hair. Grew. 


RU’SSET. adj. [rousset, Fr. russus, Lat. ] 
1. Reddishly brown. Such is the colour 
of apples called russetings. 
The morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill. 
Shakspeare. 

Our summer such a russet livery wears, 

Asin a garment often dy’d appears. Dryden. 

2. Newton seems to use it for grey; but, 
if the etymology be regarded, impro- 
petly. 

This white spot was immediately encompassed 
with a dark grey or russet, and that dark grey with 
the colours of the first iris. Newton, Opt. 

3. Coarse; homespun; rustick. It is much 
used in descriptions of the manners and 
dresses of the country, I suppose, be- 
cause it was formerly the colour of 
rustick dress: in some places, the rus- 
ticks still dye clothes spun at home with 
bark, which must make them russet. 

Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 

Figures pedantical: these summer flies 

Have blown me full of maggot ostentation : 
Henceforth my wooing mind shall be express’d 
In russet yeas, and honest kersy noes. Shaksp. 


Russet. n.s. [see the adjective.] Coun- 


try-dress. 
Courtly silks in cares are spent, 
When country’s vusse¢ breeds content. 
Heywood, Shepherd's Song. 
The Dorick dialect has a sweetness in its clown- 
ishness, like a fair shepherdess in her country 
russet. Dryden. 


To Ru’sser.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 
give to any thing a reddishly brown 
colour. 

The blossom blows, the summer-ray 
Russets the plain. Thomson, Hymn. 


A name given to se- 


apples from their colour. 

The russet pearmain is a very pleasant fruit, 
continuing long on the tree, and in the conser- 
vatory partakes both of the russeting and pearmain 
in colour and taste ; the one side being generally 
russet, and the other streaked like a pearmain. 

Mortimer. 

The apple-orange; then, the savoury russeting. 

Drayton, Polyolb, S. 18. 
Ru'ssery.* adj. [from russet.| Of a 
russéet colour. 


RUST. x.s. [puyc, Saxon. ] 
1. The red desquamation of old iron. 
This iron begaa at the length to gather rust. 
Hooker. 
Rust-eaten pikes and swords in time to come, 
When crooked plows dig up earth’s fertile womb, 
The husbandman shall oft discover. Alay, Virgil. 
But Pallas came in shape of rust, 
And ’twixt the spring and hammer thrust 
Her Gorgon shield, which made the cock 
Stand stiff, as ’twere transform’d to stock. 
: Hudibras. 
My scymitar got some rust by the sea water. 
Gulliver. 
2. The tarnished or corroded surface of 
any metal. 


By dint of sword his crown he shall increase, 
And scour his armour from the rust of peace. 
Dryden, 


3. Loss of power by inactivity. 
17 
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4. Matter bred by corruption or degene- 
ration. 

Let her see thy sacred truths cleared from all 
rust and dross of human mixtures. Aing Charles. 

To Rust.} v. n. [from the noun ; Saxon, 
puyzian. ] , , 

1. To gather rust; to have the surface 
tarnished or corroded. 

Her fallow leas, 
The darnel hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth rest upon, while that the culter rusts, 
That should deracinate such savagery. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Our armours now may rust, our idle scymitars 

Hang by our sides for ornament, not use. 
Dryden. 

2. To degenerate in idleness. 

Must I rust in Egypt, never more 

ppear in arms, and be the chief of Greece ? 

Dryden, 

To Rust. v. a. ; 

1. To make rusty. 

Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will 
rust them. Shakspeare, Othello. 

2. To impair by time or inactivity. 

RU‘STICAL. adj. [rusticus, Lat.] Rough; 
savage; boisterous; brutal ; rude. 

On he brought me unto so bare a house, that 
it was the picture of miserable happiness and rich 
beggary, served only by a company of rustical 
villains, full of sweat and dust, not one of them 
other than a labourer. Sidney. 

This is by a rustical severity to banish all 
urbanity, whose harmless and confined condition 
is consistent with religion. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

He confounds the singing and dancing of the 
satyrs with the rustical entertainments of the first 
Romans. Dryden. 

Ru'sticatiy. adv. [from rustical.] Sa- 
vagely ; rudely ; inelegantly. 

My brother Jaques he keeps at school, 

And report speaks goldenly of his profit 5 
For my part, he keeps me rustically at home. 
Shakspeare. 
Quintius here was born, 
Whose shining plough-share was in furrows worn, 
Met by his trembling wife, returning home, 
And rustically joy’d, as chief of Rome. Dryden. 

Ru'sTIcatness. n. s. [from rustical.] The 
quality of being rustical ; rudeness ; 
Savageness. 

To Ru'sticate. v. x. [rusticor, Lat.] To 
reside in the country. 

My lady Scudamore, from having rusticated in 
your company too long, pretends to open her eyes 
for the sake of seeing the sun, and to sleep because 
it is night. Pope. 

To Ru’sticatE. v.a. To banish into the 
country. 

I was deeply in Jove with a milliner, upon which 
I was sent away, or, in the university phrase, 
rusticated for ever. Spectator. 

Rustica'Tion.* n. 8. [rustication, Fr. from 
rusticate.| A dwelling in the country. 
The word is old, being in Cockeram’s 
vocabulary. Later usage of it implies@ 
kind of exile into the country. 

I was afraid that her resolution would sink un- 
der the sudden transition from a town life to such 
a melancholy state of rustication. Smollett. 

Rusrrciry. n. s. [rusticité, Fr. rusticitas, 
from rusticus, Lat.] 

1. Qualities of one that lives in the coun- 
try; simplicity ; artlessness; rudeness; 
Savageness. 

There presented himself a tall, clownish young 
man, who, falling before the queen of the fairies, 
desired that he might have the atchievement of any 
adyenture, which, during the feast, might happen 
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that being granted, he rested him on the floor, 

“unfit for a better place by his rusticity. Spenser. 

_ The sweetness and rusticity of a pastoral cannot 
~ be so well exprest in any other tongue as in the 
- Greek, when rightly mixt with the Dorick dialect. 
‘ Addison. 

This so general expence of their time would 

curtail the ordinary means of knowledge, as ’twould 
' shorten the opportunities of vice ; and so accord- 
ingly an universal rusticity presently took place, 
and stopped not till it had over-run the whole stock 
of mankind. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
2. Rural appearance. 
Rustic. adj. [rusticus, Lat. rustique, 
Fr. | 
1. Rural; country. 

By Lelius willing missing was the odds of the 
Iberian side, and continued so in the next by the 
excellent running of a knight, though fostered so 
by the muses, as many times the very rustick people 
left both their delights and profits to hearken to his 
‘songs. Sidney. 

2. Rude; untaught ; inelegant. 

An ignorant clown cannot learn fine language 
era courtly behaviour, when his rustick airs have 
_ grown up with him till the age of forty. 

Watts, Logick. 
8. Brutal; savage. 
' Mysoul foreboded I should find the bower 
Of some fell monster, fierce with barbarous power ; 
Some rustick wretch, who liv’d in heav’n’s despight, 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. 
Pope. 
4, Artless ; honest; simple. 


5. Plain; unadorned. 
An altar stood, rustick, of grassy sord. 
Milton, P. L. 
With unguents smooth the polish’d marble 
shone, 
Where ancient Neleus sat, a rustick throne. Pope. 
Ru’svick.} xs. 
1. A clown; aswain; aninhabitant of the 
country. 
As nothing is so rude and insolent as a wealthy 
raslick, all this his kindness is overlooked, and his 
person most unworthily railed at. South. 


2. Rude sort of masonry, in imitation of 
simple nature, not according to rules of 


art. 

Clap four slices of pilaster on’t, 

That laid with bits of rustick makes a front. Pope. 
Ro’stity.* adv. [from rusty.] Inarusty 
state. 

Their armour they should make look so rustily, 
and ill-fayouredly, as might well become such 
" ‘Wearers, Sidney, Arcad.b. 1. 

Ru'stivess, n.s. [from rusty] The state 
_ of being rusty. 


To RU’STLE.¢ v. n. [hpiyclan, Sax. 
crepitare. “ Factum crediderim a Suio- 
Goth. hrisia, rista, quatere, usurpa- 
_tumque primum ad exprimendum sonum 
—ab armis concussis factum.” Serenius.] 
To make a low continued rattle; to 
make a quick succession of small noises. 
Heis coming; I hear the straw rustle. Shaks. 
This life 
Is nobler than attending for a check ; 
Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 
Prouder, than rustling in unpaid-for silk. Shaksp. 
Thick swarm’d, both on the ground, and in the 
air 
Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings. Milton. 
___ As when we see the winged winds engage, 
Rustling from every quarter of the sky, 
North, east, and west, in airy swiftness vy. 
re Granville. 
a _All begin the attack ; 
, "Fans clap, silks rust/e, and tough whalebones crack. 
‘ . Pope. 
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Not less their number than the milk-white 
swans, 
That o’er the winding of Cyaster’s springs, 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their rustling 
wings, Pope. 
Ru’stiine.* n. s. [from rustle.] A quick 
succession of small noises. 
Let not the creaking of sboes, nor the rustling 
of silks, betray thy poor heart to women, 
Shaks. K. Lear. 
Ru’sry.t adj. [from rust.] 


1. Covered with rust ; infected with rust. 
After a long calm of peace, he was left engaged 

in a war with a rusty sword and empty purse. 
Howell. 
Part scour the rusty shields with seam, and part 
New grind the blunted axe. Dryden, Zin. 


2. Impaired by inactivity. 
Hector, in his dull and jong continued truce, 
Ts rusty grown. Shaks. Tr. and Cres. 


3. Surly; morose. 
‘There was a guard by St. Giles’s of rusty 
ruffians, kept by lord Lovelace’s order : they made 
a great clutter, 
Diary of Hen. E. of Clarendon, (in 1689.) 
Old Tron, why so rusty ? will you never leave 
your innuendoes ? Guardian, No. 160. 


4. Rancid: a corruption of reasty. See 
Reasty. 


RUT.F x. s. [rudt, rut, Fr. rugitus, Latin. 
Roquefort. From rauta, ryta, Su. Goth. 
rugire. Serenius. | 


1. Copulation of deer. 

The time of going to rut of deer is in Septem- 
ber ; for that they need the whole summer’s feed 
to make them fit for generation ; and if rain come 
about the middle of September, they go to rut 
somewhat the sooner, Bacon. 

The ground hereof was the observation of this 
part in deer after immoderate venery, and about 
the end of their rug. Brown. 

2. (Route, Fr. ratta, Su. Goth. a path.] 
The track of a cart wheel. Aznsworth. 

From hills raine waters headlong fall, 

That allwayes eat huge rués, which, met in one 
bed fill a vall 

With such a confluence of streames, that on the 
mountaine grounds 

Farre off, in frighted shepheards eares the bustling 
noise rebounds. Chapman. 


Yo Rut. v. x. [from the noun.] To de- 
sire to come together. Used of deer. 


RUTH. x. s. [from rue. ] 
1. Mercy; pity; tenderness; sorrow for 
the misery of another. Out of use. 

O wretch of guests, said he, thy tale hath stirred 
My mind to much ruth. Chapman. 
All ruth, compassion, mercy he forgot. 
Fairfax. 
She fair, he full of bashfulness and truth 
Loy’d much, hop’d little, and desired naught; 
He durst not speak, by suit to purchase ruth. 
Fairfaz. 
The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chosen thou hast; and they that overween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their spleen, 
No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. 
Milton, Sonnet. 
2, Misery ; sorrow. 
The weary Britons, whose war-hable youth 
Was by Maximian lately led away, 
With wretched miseries and woful ruth, 
Were to those Pagans made an open prey. 


Spenser. 
Ru‘rurut.f adj. [ruth and full.] 
1. Merciful ; compassionate. 


He [God] ruthful is to man. 
Turbervile, Hcl. 3. 
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2. Rueful; woful; sorrowful. 

The inhabitants seldom take a ruthful and reav- 
ing experience of those harms, which infectious 
diseases carry with them. Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 

What sad and ruthful faces ! 

Beaum. and Fl. Doub. Marriage. 

Ru’ruHrvuLy, adv. [from ruthful.] 

1. Woful ; sadly. 

The flower of horse and foot, lost by the valour 
of the enemy, ruthfully perished. 

Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 

2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 

Help me, ye baneful birds, whose shrieking 

sound 
Is sign of dreary death, my deadly cries 
Most ruthfully to tune. Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
3. Wofully. In irony. 
By this Minerva’s friend bereft 
Oileades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, nose, 
eyes, 

Ruthfully smear’d. Chapman, Iliad. 
Ru'ruvess. adj. [from ruth.) Cruel; 
pitiless ; uncompassionate ; barbarous. 

What is Edward but a ruthless sea? 

What Clarence but a quicksand of deceit? Shaiks. 

The ruthless flint doth cut my tender feet ; 
And when JI start, the cruel people laugh. Shaks. 

His archers circle me ; my reins they wound, 
And ruthless shed my gall upon the ground. 

Sandys- 

Their rage the hostile powers restrain, 

All but the ruthless monarch of the main, Pope. 

Ruruvessness. x. s. [from ruthless.] 
Want of pity. 

Ru‘ruvessLy. adv. [from ruthless.] With- 
out pity ; cruelly ; barbarously. 

Ru‘rivant.* adj. | rutdans, Lat.] Shining. 

Coles. 

Parchments — coloured with this rutilant mix- 
ture. Evelyn, B, ii, ch. 4 § 1. 

To Ru'r1Late.* ».n. [rutilo, Lat.] To 
shine ; to appear bright: and, actively, 
to make bright. Cockeram and Coles. 
Not in use. 

Ru'rrer.* xn. s. [ruyter, Teut. reuter, 
Germ. reitre, old French.] A kind of 
horse-soldier ; a rider ; a trooper. 

Neyther shall they be accompanied with a garde 
of ruffelynge rutlers. 

Bale on the Revel, P. II. (1550, ) 

The prince finding his rutters alert, (as the 
Italians say,) with advice of his valiant brother, 
sent his trumpets to the D. d’ Alva. 

Sir R. Williams, Act. of the L. Countr. (1618,) p. 27. 

The Flanders ruylers, or cavaliers, who now by 
Magna Charta were expressly, and by name, 
ordered to be expelled the kingdom, as a nuisance 
to the realm, 

Vindication of Magna Charta, (1704,) p. 8. 

Ru‘rrerKin.* nx. s. A word of contempt. 
Perhaps from the old Fr. routier, “ one 
by long practice master of his profes- 
sion, and in every part an old crafty 
fox, notable beguiler, ordinary deceiver.” 
Cotgrave. 

Such a rout of reguler rutterkins, some bellow- 
ing in the quire, some muttering, and another sort 
jetting up and down, to wayte when my Ladie 
shal be readye to see a cast of theyr office! ; 

Confut. of N. Shaxton, (1546,) sign. G, vi. 

Rou’rrier.f x. s. [routiere, Fr.} A direc- 
tion of the road, or of the course at’ 
sea; an old traveller well acquainted 
with most ways ; an experienced soldier. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood, 

Ru’rrisu. adj. [from rut.] Wanton; li- 

bidinous; salacious; lustful; lecherous, 
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That is an advertisement to one Diana, to take 
heed of the allurement of count Rousillon, a fool- 
ish idle boy; but for all that very ruttish. 

Shakspeare, All’s Well. 

Rurrie.* n. s. [perhaps from the Teut. 
rolelen, grunnire, murmurare ; or merely 

a variation of rattle.] Noise occasioned 
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by difficulty in breathing; rattle in the 


throat. 

The last agonies, the fixed eyes, and the dismal 
ruttle, tell all those about the dying-bed, that he, 
who is in that plight, is now going to his home, 


than wheat. 
9. A disease in a hawk. 
Burnet, Serm. (1713,) p. 175. | Ry’ GRASS. Ns Se 
Ryeg. n.s. [pyze, Sax.] 
1. A coarse kind of bread corn. 


RAY 


Between the acres of the rye, 


These pretty country folks would lye. Shakspeare. 


Rye is more acrid, laxative, and less nourishing 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Ainsworth. 
A kind of strong grass. 


Some sow ryegrass with the corn at Michaelmas, 
Mortimer. 


SAB 


& i Has in English the same hissing 

sound as in other languages, and 
unhappily prevails in so many of our 
words that it produces in the ear of a 
foreigner a continued sibilation. 

In the beginning of words it has in- 
variably its natural and genuine sound : 
in the middle it is sometimes uttered 
with a stronger appulse of the tongue 
to the palate, like z; as rose, roseate, 
rosy, osier, nosel, resident, busy, business. 
Tt sometimes keeps its natural sound ; 
as loose, designation ; for which I know 
not whether any rules can be given. 

In the end of monosyllables it is 
sometimes s, as in this ; and sometimes 
z, as in as, has; and generally where 
es stands in verbs for eth, as gaves. It 
seems to be established as a rule, that 
»0 noun singular should end with s 
single: therefore in words written with 
diphthongs, and naturally long, an e is 
nevertheless added at the end, as goose, 
house; and where the syllable is short 
the s is doubled, and was once sse, as 
ass, anciently asse; wilderness, anciently 
wildernesse ; distress, anciently distresse. 

Dr. Johnson. 

The change which has happened in 
our language by the abbreviation of se- 
yeral words that are terminated in eth, by 
substituting an s in the room of the last 
syllable, as in drowns, walks, arrives, 
and innumerable other words, which in 
the pronunciation of our forefathers 
were drowneth, walketh, arriveth ; has 
wonderfully multiplied a letter, which 
was before too frequent in the English 
tongue, and added to that hissing in 
our language which is taken so much 
notice of by foreigners; but at the 
same time humours our taciturnity, and 
eases us of many superfluous syllables. 

Addison. 

The letter S, Ihre observes, was a pe- 
culiar favourite with the ancient Goths ; 
« qua nulla — carior, nulla frequen- 
uor.” Dr. Jamieson. 

SABA’‘OTH. n, s. [Hebrew.] Signifying 


an army. 


SABBATA’RIAN.} 2. 5S. 


SaBBATA/RIAN.* adj. 


SABBATA’RIANISM.* 7. 8. 


Se 


SAB 


Holy Lord God of sabaoth ; that is, Lord of 
hosts, Common Prayer. 
[from sabbath. ] 
One who observes the Sabbath with 
unreasonable rigour; one who observes 
the seventh day of the week in opposi- 
tion to the first. 

We have myriads of examples in this kind, 
amongst those rigid Sabbatarians. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 681. 
Of or belonging 
to sabbatarians. 

Puritans — were wont to pass their strange de- 
terminations, sabbatarian paradoxes, and apocalyp- 
tical frenzies, under the name and coyert of the 
true professors of Christian doctrine, 

Mountagu, App. to Ces. Ded. 
The tenets of 
sabbatarians. 

Laws against profanation ; I do not mean tend- 
ing to Judaism or sabbatarianism. 

Bp. Ward, Serm. 30 Jan. (1673,) p, 34+ 


SA/BBATH.F x.s. [An Hebrew word 


signifying rest ; Goth. sabbato ; French, 
sabbat ; Lat. sabbatum. ‘‘ From the 
Hebrew word shadath, it is called sab- 
bath (or rest) day, Levit. xxiii. 32. and 
xxv. 2. It signifieth not such a rest as 
wherein one sitteth still and doth 
nothing, (as the word noach doth,) but 
only a resting and ceasing from that 
which he did before.” Leigh’s Crit. 
Sacra, p- 242, ] 


1. A day appointed by God among the 


Jews, and from them established among 
Christians for publick worship; the 
seventh day set apart from works of 
labour to be employed in piety. 

There was a double reason rendered 
by God why the Jews should keep that 
sabbath which they did; one special, as to 
aseventh day, to shew they worshipped 
that God who was the Creator of the 
world; the other individual, as to that 
seventh day, to signify their deliverance 
from the Egyptian bondage, from which 
that seventh day was dated. Being 
then, upon the resurrection of our 
Saviour, a greater deliverance and far 
more plenteous redemption was wrought 
than that of Egypt, and therefore a 
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greater observance was due unto it than 

to that; the individual determination of 

the day did pass upon a stronger reason 

to another day, always to be repeated 

by a seventh return upon the reference 

to the Creation. As there was a change 

in the year at the coming out of Egypt, 

by the command of God; * this month 

(the month of Abib) shall be unto you 

the beginning of months, it shall be the. 

first month of the year to you; so, at 

this time of a more eminent deliverance, 

a change was wrought in the hebdoma- 

dal or weekly account; and the first 

day is made the seventh, or the seventh 

after that first is sanctified. — And thus” 

the observation of that day, which the 

Jews did sanctify, ceased, and was 

buried with our Saviour; and, in the 

stead of it, the religious observation of 

that day, on which the Son of God rose 

from the dead, by the constant practice 

of the blessed Apostles, was transmitted 

to the Church of God, and so continued 

in all ages. Pearson. 

I purpose, 

And by our holy sabbath have I sworn, : 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond. —Shaks. 
Glad we return’d up to the coasts of light, 

Ere sabbath evening. Milton, P. L. 
Here eyery day was sabbath: only free 

From hours of prayer, for hours of charity, 

Such as the Jews from servile toil releast, 

Where works of mercy were a part of rest: 

Such as blest angels exercise above, 

Vary’d with sacred hymns and acts of love; 

Such sabbaths as that one she now enjoys, 

Ev’n that perpetual one; which she employs: 

For such vicissitudes in heaven there are, 

In praise alternate, and alternate pray’r. Dryden+ 


. Intermission of pain or sorrow; time of 


rest. 
Never any sabbath of release 
Could free his travels and afflictions deep. 
Daniel, Civ. Wars 
Nor can his blessed soul look down from heay’n, 
Or break the eternal sabbath of his rest, 
To see her miseries on earth. Dryden- 
Peaceful sleep out the sabbath of the tomb, 
And wake to raptures in a life to come. Pope 


Sa’ppaTuBreaksr. ns. [sabbath and 


break.] Violator of the sabbath by labour 
or wickedness. 
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The imserde is the greatest sabbathbreaker, because 
his plough goeth every Sunday, Bacon, Ess. 
SaeBaTHLess.* adj. [sabbath and less.] 
- Without intermission of labour; without 
interval of rest. 

_ Although men should refrain themselves from 
‘ injury and evil acts, yet this incessant and sabbath- 
Zess pursuit of a man’s fortune leaveth not tribute, 

' which we owe to God, of our time. 
Bacon, Adv. of Learning. 
adj. (sabbaticus, Lat. sab- 


SABBA‘TICAL.T 
batique, Fr. from sab- 


SABBA‘TICK. 
bath.] 
1. Resembling the sabbath; enjoying or 
bringing intermission of labour. 
Tn accounting the sabbatical years, this rule is 
to be observed, that the same year which endeth 


» one jubilee, beginneth the next. 


A Gregory, Posthum. (1640,) p. 138. 

The appointment and observance of the sabbati- 
cal year, and after the seventh sabbatical year, a 
year of jubilee, is a circumstance of great moment. 
Lorbes. 


2. Belonging to the sabbath. 

This salutary view is only and effectually pur- 
sued by due attendance on sabbatic duty. ‘This is 
the true method to make an impression on the 
heart. They that go not to divine worship, can- 
not know the morality of actions; and have no 
impulse on their minds to do what is good, to ab- 
stain from what is evil. 

; Stukeley, Paleog. Sacr. p. 99. 
Sa’aBatisM.f xn. s. [from sabbatum, Lat.] 

Observance of the sabbath supersti- 

tiously rigid. This is Dr. Johnson’s 

definition of the word, without any ex- 
ample; of which, indeed, in this sense 

can find none. Nor is the word thus 
so proper as sabbatarianism. But sab- 
batism, as denoting rest, is a good and 
true.word. 

This is that sabbatism, or rest, that the author to 
the Hebrews exhorts them to strive to enter into 
through faith and obedience, 

a More, Conj. Cabb. (1653,) p. 210. 
Sa’aine. 2. s. [sabine, Fr. sabina, Lat.] A 
plant. 

Sabine or savin will make fine hedges, and may 
be brought into any form by clipping, much 

__ beyond trees. Mortimer. 


Sax. x. s. [zibella, Lat.] Fur. 

Sable is worn of great personages, and brought 
out of Russia, being the fur of a little beast of 
that name, esteemed for the perfectness of the 
colour of the hairs, which are very black. Hence 
sable, in heraldry, signifies the black colour in 

_gentlemen’s arms, Peacham on Blaxoning. 

Furiously running in upon him, with tumul- 
tuous speech, he violently raught from his head 
his rich cap of sables. Knolles. 

_ The peacock’s plumes thy tackle must not fail, 

por the dear purchase of the sable’s tail. Gay. 

Sa’sxx. adj. [Fr.] Black. A word used 
by heralds and poets. 

By this the drooping daylight gan to fade, 

And yield his room to sad succeeding night, 

Who with her sable mantle gan to shade 

The face of earth, and ways of living wight. 
Spenser, F. Q. 


’ 


2 With him inthron’d 
Sat sable-vested night, eldest of things, 

The consort of his reign. Milton, P.L. 
They soon begin that tragick play, 

And with their smoky cannons banish day ; 
Night, horrour, slaughter, with confusion meet, 
And in their sable arms embrace the fleet. Waller. 

: Adoring first the genius of the place, 

And night, and all the stars that gild her sadle 

; throne, Dryden. 

SA'BLIERE. n. s, [French.] 
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1. A sandpit. Bailey. 
2. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber as 
long, but not so thick, as a beam. 
Bailey. 
SABO'T.* n.s. [French; zapato, Span. 
ashoe.] A sort of wooden shoe. 
A fustian language, like the clattering noise of 
sabols. Bramhall against Hobbes, (1655,) p. 20. 
They wear large clumsy shoes, almost as bad as 
the French sabdot. 
Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, Lett. 44. 
SA’BRE.F x. s. [sabre, Fr. I suppose, of 
Turkish original. Dr. Johnson.— The 
Cossacks use sadla, and the Poles sadel, 
for a sabre, Clarke’s Trav. p. 233.] 
A cymetar ; a short sword with a convex 
edge; a faulchion. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms ; 
Keen be my sabre, and of proof my arms ; 
I ask no other blessing of my stars, 
No prize but fame, no mistress but the wars. 
: Dryden. 
Seam’d o’er with wounds, which his own sabre 
gave, 
In the vile habit of a village slave, 
The foe deceiv’d. Pope, Odyss. 
To Sa’sre.* v.a. [from the noun.] To 
strike with a sabre. 
You send troops to sabre and bayonet us into 
submission. Burke. 
SABULO'SITY. 2. s. [from sadulous.] Grit- 
tiness ; sandiness. 


SA’BULOUS. adj. [sabulwm, Lat.] Gritty ; 
sandy. 

Sac.* x. s. [yac, Saxon.] One of the 
ancient privileges of the lord of a 
manor. See Soc. 


SACCA’DE. n. s. [French.] A violent 
check the rider gives his horse, by 
drawing both the reins very suddenly : 
a correction used when the horse bears 
heavy on the hand. Bailey. 

SaccHariFeRous.* adj. [saccharum, and 

Jero, Lat.] Producing sugar. 
Sacchariferous trees. Hist. R. Soc. iv. 380. 

Sa‘ccHARINE.T adj. [saccharin, Fr. Cot- 
grave; saccharum, Latin.] Having the 
taste or any other of the chief qualities 
of sugar. 

Manna is an essential saccharine salt, sweating 


from the leaves of most plants. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Sacerpo'TaL.} adj. [sacerdotal, French, 
Cotgrave ; sacerdotalis, Lat.] Priestly ; 
belonging to the priesthood. 

They have several offices and prayers, especially 
for the dead, in which functions they use sacer- 
dotal garments, Stilling fleet. 

He fell violently upon me, without respect to 
my sacerdotal orders. Dryden, Span. Friar. 

If ample powers, granted by the rulers of this 
world, add dignity to the persons intrusted with 
these powers, behold the importance and extent of 
the sacerdotal commission. Alterbury. 

Sa‘cuEL.f 2. s. [sacculus, Lat. Dr. John- 
son, under satchel, observes that perhaps 
sachel is the better form of this word. 
Mr. Nares, on the other hand, prefers 
satchel, considering the ¢ necessary to 
shorten the a. But this is contrary to 
ancient custom, and to the etymology. 
Chaucer, sachelles. Sacculus is the dimi- 
nutive of the Lat. saccus ; as seche is of 
the German seckel, a little sack.] A 


small sack or bag. 
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Puckered together like a sachell. 
Junius, Sin. Stign. (1639,) p. 19. 


SACK.F 2. s. [pur Hebrew; sakk, Goth. 


yacc, Sax. sac, Fr. cdxnos, Gr. saccus, 
Lat. sacco, Ital. and Span. It is observ- 
able of this word, that it is found in all 
languages, and it is therefore conceived 
to be antediluvian. ] 

1. A bag; a pouch; commonly a large 
bag. 

Our sacks shall be a mean to sack the city, 
And we be lords and rulers over Roan. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Vastius caused the authors of that mutiny to be 
thrust into sacks, and in the sight of the fleet cast 
into the sea. Knolles. 

2. ‘The measure of three bushels. 

3. A woman’s loose robe. 

This strait-bodied city attire will stir a courtier’s 
blood, more than the finest loose sacks the ladies 
use to be put in. B. Jonson, Poetaster. 

To Sack.f v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To put in bags. 

Now the great work is done, the corn is ground, 
The grist is sack’d, and every sack well bound. 

Betterton. 

2. [From sacar, Spanish. Dr. Johnson.— 
The Spanish word means to tear or 
pluck away by force; and saco is the 
plunder of a town. Some have consi- 
dered the Sax. yecce, battle, as the 
origin of the term. See Lye’s Dict. 
edit. Manning, in V. Secce.] To take 
by storm ; to pillage; to plunder. 

Edward Bruce spoiled all the old English-pale 
inhabitants, and sacked and rased all cities and 
corporate towns. Spenser. 

I'll make thee stoop and bend thy knee, 

Or sack this country with a mutiny. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

What armies conquer’d, perish’d with thy sword? 
What cities sack’d ? Fairfax. 

Who sees these dismal heaps but would demand 
What barbarous invader sack’d the land ? Denham. 

The pope himself was ever after unfortunate, 
Rome being twice taken and sacked in his reign. 

South. 

The great magazine for all kinds of treasure 
is the bed of the Tiber: when the Romans lay 
under the apprehensions of seeing their city sacked 
by a barbarous enemy, they would take care to 
bestow such of their riches this way as could best 
bear the water. Addison. 

Sack.f x. s. 

1. Storm of a town; pillage; plunder. 
[saco, Span. See the second sense of 
To Sack. | 

If Saturn’s son bestows 
The sack of Troy, which he by promise owes, 
Then shall the conquering Greeks thy loss restore. 

Dryden. 

Z. A kind of sweet wine, now brought 
chiefly from the Canaries. [Sec, French, 
of uncertain etymology ; but derived 
by Skinner, after Mandesto, from Xeque, 
a city of Morocco. The sack of Shak- 
speare is believed to be what is now 
called Sherry. Dr. Johnson. — Mr. 
Malone and others have considered it 
as a dry wine, and thence to have been 
named in French vin sec; and Mr. 
Douce has added that the old way of 
writing it, both in French and English, 
is secke. Dr. Neumann says that the 
term dry, or sec, is proper, because the 
wine is made from half-dried grapes. In 
Minsheu’s Eng. and Span. Dict. 1599, 
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« sacke” is called “ a wine that commeth 
out of Spaine,” and is rendered merely 
“ vino blanco,” white wine. This Spa- 
nish wine, however, according to a cita- 
tion made by Mr. Douce from a late 
publication of Travels, is said to owe its 
name to “ goatskin sacks in which it is 
carried: -—a practice so common in 
Spain, as to give the name of sack toa 
species of white wine once highly prized 
in Great Britain.” See Illustr. of Shak- 
speare, i. 417. Where also reference is 
made to the low Lat. saccatum, in Du 
Cange, which describes a liquor made 
from water and the dregs of wine passed 
or strained through a sack. ] 
Please you, drink a cup of sack.  Shakspeare. 
The butler hath great advantage to allure the 
maids with a glass of sack. Swift. 
Sa’cksut.f 2.8. [sacabuche, Spanish ; sam- 
buca, Lat. sambuque, Fr. Dr. Johnson. 
—Our word is from the old French 
sacquebutte, which Lacombe defines 
*‘ espéce de serpent d’église, ou instru- 
ment musique ;’ and assigns to this 
term the date of 1200. The Fr. sam- 
bugue, and Lat. sambuca, which Dr. 
Johnson mentions, are not the sackbut. 
Nor is the sackbut a kind of pipe, as he 
has defined it. “It is usually eight 
feet long, without reckoning two cir- 
cles in the middle of the instrument, 
and without being drawn out : —it serves 
as a bass in concerts of wind musick.” 
Mus. Dict. Skinner thus explains the 
Spanish word sacabuche, * tuba ductilis, 
a saca del buche, i.e. ab extrahendo ® 
stomacho, vel ventriculo usque; quia 
scilicet, qui hoc tube genere utuntur, 
magna vi spiritum trahunt et vehemen- 
ter proflant.”] A kind ef trumpet. 


The trumpets, sackbuls, psalteries and fife, 
Make the sun dance. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Sa/cKcLoru. n. s. [sack and cloth.| Cloth 
of which sacks are made; coarse cloth 
sometimes worn in mortification. 

Coarse stuff made of goats’ hair, of a 
dark colour, worn by soldiers and mari- 
ners; and used as a habit among the 
Hebrews in times of mourning. Called 
sackcloth, either because sacks were 
made of this sort of stuff, or because 
haircloths were straight and close like a 
sack. Calmet. 

To augment her painful penance more, 

Thrice every week in ashes she did sit, 
And next her wrinkled skin rough sackcloth wore. 
Spenser. 

Thus with sackcloth I invest my woe, 

And dust upon my clouded forehead throw. 
Sandys. 

Being clad in sackcloth, he was to lie on the 
ground, and constantly day and night to implore 
God’s mercy for the sin he had committed. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 
Sa'cKcLoTHED.* adj. Wearing sackcloth. 

To be jovial, when God calls to mourning ; to 
glut our maw, when he calls to fasting ; to glitter, 
when he would have us sackcloth’d and squalid ; 
he hates it to the death. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 69. 


Sa’cKer.f n. s. [from sack.] One that takes 
a town. Barret. 
Sa‘cxruL. n.s. [sack and full.] A full bag. 
Wood goes about with sackfuls of dross, odiously 
misrepresenting his prince’s countenance, Swift. 
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Sa’cxace.* x.s. [from sack.] Act of storm- 
ing and plundering a place. 

With as small a matter Psammeticus saved the 

saccage of a city. Feltham, Res. 11. 67. 


Sa’cxinG.* x. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. Act of plundering a town. Barret. 


2. [reeccinz, Sax.] Coarse cloth, fastened 
to a bedstead, and supporting the bed; 
cloth, of which sacks are made. 

Sa‘cxiess.* adj. [yacleay, Saxon, blame- 
less, inoffensive, quiet.] This is a com- 
mon word in the north of England for 
innocent; and sometimes for weak, sim- 
ple. 

Sackpo’ssEt. n.s. [sack and posset.] A 
posset made of milk, sack, and some 
other ingredients. 

Snuff the candies at supper on the table, because 
sthe burning snuff may fall into a dish of soup or 
sackposset. Swift. 


SA’CRAMENT.F x. s. [sacrement, Fr. sa- 
cramentum, Lat. | 

1. An oath; any ceremony producing an 
obligation. 

Here I begin the sacrament to all. 

B. Jonson, Catiline. 
2. An outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace. 

As often as we mention a sacrament, it is im- 
properly understood; for in the writings of the 
ancient fathers all articles which are peculiar to 
Christian faith, all duties of religion containing 
that which sense or natural reason cannot of itself 
discern, are most commonly named sacraments ; 
our restraint of the word to some few principal 
divine ceremonies, importeth in every such cere- 
mony two things, the substance of the ceremony 
itself, which is visible ; and besides that, somewhat 
else more secret, in reference whereunto we con- 
ceive that ceremony to be a sacrament. Hooker. 


3. The eucharist ; the holy communion. 

Ten thousand French have ta’en the sacrament 
To rive their dangerous artillery 
Upon no Christian soul but English Talbot. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

As we have ta’en the sacrament, 

We will unite the white rose with the red. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 

Before the famous battle of Cressy, he spent the 
greatest part of the night in prayer; and in the 
morning received the sacrament, with his son, and 
the chief of his officers. ~ Addison. 

To Sa’cRAMENT.* ». a, [from the noun. ] 
To bind by an oath. Not in use. 
When desperate men have sacramented them- 
selves to destroy, God can prevent and deliver. 
Abp. Laud, Serm. p. 86. 
SAcRAMENTAL. adj. [sacramental, Fr. from 
sacrament.| Constituting a sacrament ; 
pertaining to a sacrament. 

To make complete the outward substance of a 
sacrament, there is required an outward form, 
which form sacramental elements receive from sa- 
cramental words, Hooker. 

The words of St. Paul are plain; and whatever 
interpretation can be put upon them, it can only 
vary the way of the sacramental efficacy, but it 
cannot evacuate the blessing. Bp. Taylor. 


SACRAMENTAL.* x. s. That which re- 
lates to a sacrament. 


These words, cup and testament, —be sacra- 
mentals. Bp. Morton, Discharge, &c. p. 80. 

The fees of sacraments, sacramentals, dirigies. 

H. Wharton on Burnet’s Hist. of the Ref. p. 66. 


SACRAMENTALLY. adv. [from sacra- 


mental.| After the manner of a sacra- 
' ment. 
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My body is sacramentally contained in this 
. sacrament of bread. 

The law of circumcision was meant by God 

sacramentally to impress the duty of strict purity. 

Hammond. 

SACRAMENTA’RIAN.*¥ x. 5s. One who dif- 

fers in opinion, as to the sacraments, 

from the Romish church; a name 

reproachfully applied by papists to 
protestants. 

They resolved to accuse him [Cranmer] of being 
the head and protector of the sacramentarians, — 

Tindal, Rapin’s Hist. of Eng. 

SACRAME NTARY.* x. 8. [sacramentarium, 

low Lat. ] 

1. An ancient book of prayers and diree- 
tions respecting sacraments. 

As in the Egyptian liturgy;—and that in 
Grimoaldus’s sacramentary. 

Abp. Usher, Answ. to the Jes. Malone, p. 147. 

2. [from sacrament.] A term of reproach 

given by papists to protestants. See 
SACRAMENTARIAN. 

So ye be no papist, ye may be a sacramentary, 
an anabaptist, or a Lutheran. 

Stapleton, Fort. of the Faith, fol, 86. 
SAcRAMENTARY.* adj. Of or belonging 
to sacramentarians. 

He would have not only the papists, but the 
Lutherans, the anabaptists, and all other divided 
sects of protestants, to Joyne in his sacramentary 
congregation. Stapleton, Fort. of the Fuith, fol. 25, 

To Sa‘crate.* v. a. [sacro, Lat.] Te 
consecrate ; to dedicate. 

The marble of some monument sacrated te 
learning. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. (1653,) p. 51. 
SA’CRED. adj. [sacre, Fr. sacer, Lat.] 
1. Immediately relating to God. 
Wolves shall succeed for teachers, grievous 
wolves, 
Who all the sacred mysteries of heayen 
To their own vile advantages shall turn. 
Milton, P. In 


Before me lay the sacred text, ; 
The help, the guide, the balm of souls perplex’d, 
Arbuthnot. 

2. Devoted to religious uses ; holy. 
Those who came to celebrate the sabbath, made 
a conscience of helping themselves for the honour 
of that most sacred day. 2 Mace. vi. 1¥. 


They with wine-offerings pour’d, and sacred 


feast, 
Shall spend their days with joy unblam’d. 
Milton, P.I. 
This temple and his holy ark, : 
With all his sacred things. Milton, P.L. 


3. Dedicated ; consecrate; consecrated: 
with fo. 
O’er its eastern gate was rais’d aboye 
A temple, sacred to the queen of love. Dryden. 
4, Relating to religion ; theological. 
Smit with the love of sacred song. Milton, P.L. 
5. Entitled to reverence ; awfully vene- 
rable. 
Bright officious lamps, 
In thee concentring all their precious beams ~ 
Of sacred influence. Milton, P. L. 
Poet and saint, to thee alone were giv’n, — 
The two most sacred names of earth and heav’n, 
Cowley. 
6. Inviolable, as if appropriated to some 
superiour being. 
The honour’s sacred, which he talks on now, 
Supposing that I lackt it. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
How hast thou yielded to transgress : 
The strict forbiddance ? how to violate 1 
The sacred fruit ? Milton, P. L. 
Secrets of marriage still are sacred held ; 
Their sweet and bitter by the wise conceal’d. fA 


oS 


Bp. Hall. > 
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Sa’creDLy. adv. [from sacred.] Invio- 
lably ; religiously. 

"When God had manifested himself in the flesh, 
' how sacredly did he preserve this privilege ! South. 
Sa'crepness. x. s. [from sacred.] The 
state of being sacred; state of being 
~ consecrated to religious uses ; holiness; 

sanctity. 
In the sanctuary the cloud, and the oracular 

_ answers, were prerogatives peculiar to the sacred- 
._ ness of the place. South. | 

This insinuates the sacredness of power, let the 

_ administration of it be what it will. LT Estrange. 


Semen eee [sacréficus, Latin.] 

Sacri‘FIcK. Employed in sacrifice. 

_ The former of these words, which is 

_overpassed by Dr. Johnson, is old. 
Cockeram gives it. 


Sacri‘ricaB_e. adj. [from sacrificor, Lat.] 
Capable of being offered in sacrifice. 
_ Although Jephtha’s vow ran generally for the 
words, whatsoever shall come forth; yet might it 
_ be restrained in the sense, to whatsoever was sacri- 
* ficable, and justly subject to lawful immolation, 
* and so would not have sacrificed either horse or 
* dog. Brown, Vulg. Err, 
Sacri/ricant.* x. s. [sacrificans, Latin.] 
- One who offers a sacrifice. 

Homer did believe there were certain evil de- 
mons, who took pleasure in fumes and nidours of 
- sacrifices ; and that they were ready, as a reward, 

to gratify the sacrificants with the destruction of 
_ any person, if they so desired it. 
( Hallywell, Melampr. p. 102. 


Sacrrricator. n. s. [sacrificateur, Fr. 
from sacrificor, Lat.] Sacrificer; offerer 

_ of sacrifice. 
Not only the subject of sacrifice is questionable, 
but also the sacrificator, which the picture makes 
to be Jephtha, Brown. 


Sacarricatory.} adj. [sacrificatoire, Fr.] 
Offering sacrifice. Sherwood. 


To SACRIFICE. »v. a. [sacrifier, Fr. 
' sacrifico, Lat.] 
1. To offer to heaven ; to immolate as an 
_ atonement or propitiation: with Zo. 
This blood, like sacrificing Abel’s, cries 
. To me for justice. Shakspeare, Rich. IT. 
Alarbus’ limbs are lopt, 
__ And intrails feed the sacrificing fire, 
Titus Andronicus. 
I sacrifice to the Lord all that openeth the matrix, 
ing males. Ex, xiii, 15. 
Men from the herd or flock 
_ OF sacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. Milton, P.L. 
2. To destroy or give up for the sake of 
- something else ; with to. 
Tis a sad contemplation, that we should sacrifice 
» the peace of the church ¢o a little vain curiosity. 
: Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
' _ The breach of this rule, To do as one would be 
done to, would be contrary to that interest men 
» Sacrifice to when they break it. Locke. 
Syphax loves you, and would sacrifice 
His life, nay more, his honour to your service, 
Addison, 
sound to 
Broome. 


A great genius sometimes sacrifices 


sense 
3. To destroy ; to kill. 
4. To devote with loss. 

_ Condemn’d to sacrifice his childish years 
To babbling ignorance, and to empty fears. Prior. 
To Sa’crivicz. vn. To make offerings; 

_ to offer sacrifice. 
: He that sacrificeth of things wrongfully gotten, 
_ his offering is ridiculous. Ecclus, xxxiy. 18, 
tus go to sacrifice to the Lord. Ex. iii. 18, 
VOL. III, 
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Some mischief is befallen 
To that meek man who well had sacrific’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
Fr. sacri- 


Sa’criricz.t x. s. [sacrifice, 
Jictum, Latin.] 
1. The act of offering to heaven. 
God will ordain religious rites 
Of sacrifice. Milton, P.L. 
2. The thing offered to heaven, or immo- 
lated by an act of religion. 
Upon such sacrifice 
The gods themselyes throw incense. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Go with me like good angels to my end, 
And as the long divorce of steel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 
And lift my soul to heay’n. Shakspeare. 
Moloch—besmear’d with blogd 
Of human sacrifice. Milton, P. L. 
My life if thou presery’st, my life 
Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death must be my doom, 
Shall join my soul to thee. Addison, Spect. 
3. Any thing destroyed, or quitted for the 
sake of something else: as, he made a 
sacrifice of his friendship to his interest. 
Supposing a man to be in the talking world 
one-third part of the day, whoever gives another 
quarter of an hour’s hearing, makes him a sacrifice 
of more than the four hundred thousandth part of 
his conyersable life! Tatler, No. 264, 
4. Any thing destroyed. 
Sa’criricer. n. s, [from sacrifice.] One 
who offers sacrifice; one that immolates. 


Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers. Shaks. 
When some brawny sacrificer knocks, 
Before an altar led, an offer’d ox. Dryden. 


A priest pours wine between the horns of a 
bull: the priest is veiled after the manner of the 
old Roman sacrificers. Addison. 

Sacrirrcrat. adj. [from sacrifice.]  Per- 
forming sacrifice; included in sacrifice. 

Rain sacrificial whisp’rings in his ear ; 

Make sacred even his stirrop. Shakspeare, Timon. 

Tertullian’s observation upon these Sacrificial 
rites, is pertinent to this rule. 

By. Taylor, Worth. Commun. 


SA’CRILEGE. 7. s. [sacrilege, Fr. sacrile- 
gium, Lat.] The crime of appropriating 
to himself what is devoted to religion ; 
the crime of robbing Heaven; the crime 
of violating or profaning things sacred. 

By what eclipse shall that sun be defac’d, 
What mine hath erst thrown down so fair a tower ! 
What sacrilege hath such a saint disgrac’d ? Sidney. 

Then gan a cursed hand the quiet womb 
Of his great-grandmother with steel to wound, 

And the hid treasures in her sacred tomb 
With sacrilege to dig. Spenser, F’. Q. 

We need not go many ages back to see the 
vengeance of God upon some families, raised upon 
the ruins of churches, and enriched with the spoils 
of sacrilege. South. 

Sacrite’Gious. adj. [sacrilegus, Lat. from 
sacrilege.| Violating things sacred ; pol- 
luted with the crime of sacrilege. 

To sacrilegious perjury should I be betrayed, I 
should account it greater misery. King Charles. 
By vile hands to common use debas’d, 
With sacrilegious taunt, and impious jest. Prior. 

Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands. Pope. 

Blasphemy is a malediction, and a sacrilegious 
detraction from the Godhead, dyliffe, Parergon. 


Sacrixe’cious ty. adv, [from sacrilegious.] 


With sacrilege. 

When these evils befell him, his conscience tells 
him it was for sacrilegiously pillaging and invading 
God’s house. South. 


Sacrite’Giousnuss.* x,s. [from sacrile- 


S A D 
gious.] Sacrilege; a disposition to sa- 
crilege. Scott. 
Sa/cRILEGIST.* n. s. [from sacrilege. | One 
who commits sacrilege. 
The hand of God is still upon the posterity of 
Antiochus Epiphanes the sacrilegist. 
Spelman, Hist. of Sacrilege, § 6. 
Several of the brass-plates were most sacrile- 
giously torn up, and taken away : —but, with 
shame be it spoken, not one of them did resent the 
matter, or enquire after the sacrilegists. 
Life of A. Wood, p. 142. 
Sa‘crine.f part. [This is a participle of 
the French sacrer. The verb is not used 
in English. Dr. Johnson.—It is, how- 
ever, an obsolete verb; though Dr. John- 
son has denied its existence as such: 
“ Sacring my song to every deity.” Chap- 
man, of Homer’s Hymn to Diana, It 
was very early applied to the little bell, 
used in elevating the host, and other 
offices of the Romish church; as in an 
ancient song, written about the year 
1400, given in Ritson’s Anc. Songs, p. 
56. “Ryng the belle, that these for- 
saiden may come to the sacryng,” i. e. 
to the elevation of the host. “ What 
made the people to runne from their 
seates to the altar, and from altar to 
altar, and from sakeryng (as they called 
it) to sakeryng, peepyng, tootyng, and 
gasyng at that thynge whiche the priest 
helde up in his handes?” Abp. Cranmer, 
Answ. to Bp. Gardiner, p. 271.] Conse- 
crating. 
Tl startle you, 
Worse than the sacringbell.  Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
The sacring of the kings of France is the sign of 
their sovereign priesthood as well as kingdom, and 
in the right thereof they are capable of holding all 
vacant benefices. Temple. 
Sa’crisv. n. 8» [sacristain, Fr.] He 
SA‘CRISTAN. that has the care of the 
utensils or movables of the church. 
A sacrist or treasurer are not dignitaries in the 
church of common right, but only by custom. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 
Sa’cristy. n.s. [sacristie, Fr.} An apart- 
ment where the consecrated vessels or 
movables of a church are reposited. 
Bold Amycus from the robb’d vestry brings 
A sconce that hung on high, 
With tapers fill’d to light the sacristy. Dryden. 
A third apartment should be a kind of sacristy 


for altars, idols, and sacrificing instruments, 
Addison. 


Sa’crosanct.* adj. [sacrosanctus, Lat. ] 
Inviolable ; sacred. 
The Roman church — makes itself so sacrosanct 
and infallible. 

More, Ant. against Idolatry, (1669,) ch. 3. 

SAD.f adj. [Of this word, so frequent in 
the language, the etymology is not 
known. It is probably a contraction 
of sagged, heavy, burthened, over- 
whelmed, from 7'o sag, to load. Dr. 
Johnson. — In the Prompt. Parv. “ to 
saggyn” is also written “ to satelyn,” 
and rendered into the barbarous Latin 
basso; as sagging also is into dassatura. 
Perhaps our earliest usage of sad is in 
the sense of settled, steady, firm. “ We 
ben made parceneris of Christ, if netheles 
we holden the bigynnyng of his sub- 
staunce sad in to the ende.” Wicliffe, 
Heb. iii. So Chaucer, unsad, for un- 
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settled. “ O stormy peple, wnsad, and 
ever untrewe.” Cl. Tale. Nor had 
this sense been overpassed by Milton: 
« Jn his face I see sad resolution, and 
secure,” i. e. firm, steady.] 
1. Sorrowful; full of grief. 
Do you think I shall not love a sad Pamela so 
well as a joyful ? Sidney. 
One from sad dismay 
Recomforted, and after thoughts disturb’d 
Submitting to what seem’d remediless. 
Milton, P. L. 
The hapless pair a 
Sat in their sad discourse and various plaint. 
Milton, P. L. 
Up into heaven, from Paradise in haste 
The angelick guards ascended, mute and sad. 
Milton, P. L. 
I now must change 
Those notes to tragick : — sad task! Milton, P. L. 

Six brave companions from each ship we lost: 
With sails outspread we fly the unequal strife, 
Sad for their loss, but joyful of our life. 

Pope, Odyssey. 
2. Habitually melancholy ; heavy ; gloomy ; 
not gay ; not cheerful. 

It ministreth unto men, and other creatures, all 
celestial influences: it dissipateth those sad thoughts 
and sorrows, which the darkness both begetteth 
and maintaineth. Ralegh. 

See in her cell sad Eloisa spread, 

Propp’d on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 
Pope. 
3. Gloomy ; shewing sorrow or anxiety by 
outward appearance. 
Be not as the hypocrites of a sad countenance. 
St. Matthew. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan ; 
Sky lour’d, and, muttering thunder, some sad 
drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin 
Original. Milton, P.L. 
4. Serious ; not light ; not volatile; grave. 

He with utterance grave,.and countenance sad, 

From point to point discours’d his voyage. 
Spenser. 

The lady Katharine, a sad and religious woman, 
when Henry VIII.’s resolution of a divorce from 
her was first made known, said that she had not 
offended; but it was a judgment of God, for that 
her former marriage was made in blood. Bacon. 

If it were an embassy of weight, choice was 
made of some sad person of known judgement 
and experience, and not of a young man, not 
weighed in state matters. Bacon, 

A sad wise valour is the brave complexion 
That leads the van, and swallows up the cities ; 
The gigler is a milk-maid, whom inflection, 
Or a fir’d beacon, frighteth from his ditties. 
Herbert. 
5, Afflictive ; calamitous. 
Thoughts in my unquiet breast are risen, 
Tending to some relief of our extremes, 
Or end, though sharp and sad, yet tolerable. 
Milion, P. L. 


6. Bad ; inconvenient ; vexatious. A word 
of burlesque complaint. 


These qualifications make him a sad husband. 
Addison. 
7. Dark coloured. 

Crystal, in its reduction into powder, hath a vale 
and shadow of blue ; and in its coarse pieces is of 
a sadder hue than the powder of Venice glass. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

I met him accidentally in London in sad co- 
joured clothes, far from being costly. 

Walton, Life of Bp. Sanderson. 

Scarce any tinging ingredient is of so general 
use as woad, or glastum ; for though of itself it 
dye but a blue, yet it is used to prepare cloth for 
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green, and many of the sadder colours, when the 
dyers make them last without fading. Boyle. 
Woad or wade is used by the dyers to lay the 
foundation of all sad colours. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
8. Heavy; weighty; ponderous. 
With that his hand, more sad than lump of lead, 
Uplifting high, he weened with Morddure, 
His own good sword, Morddure, to cleave his head. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
9. Heavy, applied to bread, as contrary to 
light. North. Grose. 


10. Cohesive; not light; firm; close. 
Chalky lands are naturally cold and sad, and 
therefore require warm applications and light com- 
post. Mortimer. 
To Sa’ppEN.f v.a. [from sad.] 
1. To make sad; to make sorrowful. 
Pr. Parv. 


2. To make melancholy ; to make gloomy. 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 
Shades every flower, and darkens every green ; 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 
Pope. 
3. To make dark coloured. 
4, To make heavy ; to make cohesive. 

The very soft water, lying long upon the bot- 
toms of the sea or pools, doth so compress and 
sadden them by its weight. Ray, p. 369. 

Marl is binding, and saddening of land is the 
great prejudice it doth to clay lands. Mortimer. 

To Sa’DDEN.* v. 2. To become sad. 

Troy sadden’d at the view. Pope, Il. 14. 

SA’DDLE.F x. s. [radel, padl, Sax. sadel, 
Teut. Su. and Danish.] The seat which 
is put upon the horse for the accommo- 
dation of the rider. 

His horse hipped, with an old moth-eaten saddle, 
and the stirrups of no kindred. 

Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 

The law made for apparel, and riding in saddles, 
after the English fashion, is penal only to English- 
men. Davies. 

The vent’rous knight is from the saddle thrown ; 
But ’tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryden. 

To Sa’ppyE.f v. a. [from the noun; Sax. 
yadlhian.] 
1. To cover with a saddle. 
I will saddle me an ass, that I way ride thereon, 
2 Sam. 

Rebels, by yielding, do like him, or worse, 
Who saddled his own back to shame his horse. 

F Cleaveland. 

No man, sure, e’er left his house, 
And saddled Ball, with thoughts so wild, 
To bring a midwife to his spouse, 
Before he knew she was with child, 

2. To load ; to burthen. 

Resolv’d for sea, the slaves thy baggage pack, 
Each saddled with his burden on his back ; 
Nothing retards thy voyage. Dryden. 

Sa’DDLEBACKED. adj. [saddle and back. ] 
Horses, saddlebacked, have their backs 
low, and a raised head and neck. 
Farrier’s Dict. 
Sa'DDLEBoW.* . s. [yadel-boza, Saxon. | 
The bows of a saddle are two pieces of 
wood laid arch-wise,to receive the upper 
part of a horse’s back. See the sixth 
sense of Bow. 
Alight thy steed, 
And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow. 
Shakspeare, Ven. and Adon. 
One hung a pole-axe at his saddle-bow. 
Dryden, Kn. Tale. 
n.s. [from saddle.| One 
whose trade is to make 


Prior. 


Sa’ DDLEMAKER. 
Sa‘DDLER. 
saddles. 
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Sixpence that I had ; 
To pay the saddler for my mistress’ crupper, 
The saddler had it. Shakspeare, Com. of Prr. 
The utmost exactness in these belongs tofarriers, 
saddlers, and smiths. Digby. 
The smith and the saddler’s journeyman ought 
to partake of your master’s generosity. 
Swift, Dir. to the Groom. 
Sa’ppuces.* n. s. [from the Hebrew word 
sedec, which signifies justice ; or from a 
certain teacher among the Jews, called 
Sadoc. Bp. Percy.] One of the most 
ancient sect among the Jews: which 
sect, at the time of our Saviour, is re- 
puted to have held doctrines that were 
thoroughly impious. For they are said 
to have denied the resurrection of the 
dead, the being of angels, and all ex- 
istence of the spirits or souls of men 
departed. It was their opinion, that 
there is no spiritual being but God only; 
and that as to man, this world is his all 
Bp. Percy. 
The Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, 
neither angel, nor spirit. Acts, xxiii. 8, 
The true, zealous, and hearty persecutors of 
Christianity at that time were the Sadducees, whom 
we may truly call the free-thinkers among the 
Jews. They believed neither resurrection, nor 
angel, nor spirit, i, e. in plain English, they were 
deists at least, if not atheists. Guardian, No. 93. 
Sa’ppucisM.* n.s. The tenets of the Sad- 
ducees. 
That earthly and cold disease of sadducism and 
atheism. More, Song of the Soul, (1647,) Pref, 
Infidelity, or modern deism, is little else but 
revived sadducism, &c. 
Waterland, Charge, (1732,) p. 75. 
Sa’piy.f adv. [from sad.] 


1. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 
My father is gone wild into his grave ; 
For in his tomb lie my affections ; 
And with his spirit sadly I survive, 
To mock the expectations of the world, 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

He griev’d, he wept, the sight an image brought 

Of his own filial love; a sadly pleasing thought. 
Dryden. 

He sadly suffers in their grief, 

Outweeps an hermit, and outprays a saint. 
Dryden. 
2. Calamitously ; miserably. 

We may at present easily see, and one day sadly 

feel. South, 
3. Gravely ; seriously. 

To tell thee sadly, shepherd, without blame 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. 

Milton, Comus. 

Think sadly of what hath been spoken. 

Wh. Duty of Man, 8.8. § 14 
4. In a dark colour. 

A gloomy obscure place, and in it only one 
light, which the genius of the house held, sadly 
attired, B. Jonson, Ent. at Theobalds. 

Savness.f n.s. [from sad. ] 
1. Sorrowfulness ; mournfulness ; dejection 
of mind. 

The soul receives intelligence 
By her near genius of the body’s end, 

And so imparts a sadness to the sense. 
Daniel, Civ. War. 

In the midst of these sadnesses God remembered 
his own creature. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. on Ps. \xxxvie 5. 

And let us not be wanting to ourselves, 

Lest so severe and obstinate a sadness a 
Tempt a new vengeance, Denham, Sophy: 
__ A passionate regret at sin, a grief and sadness 0 
its memory, enter into God’s roll of mourners. 
Decay of Chr. Piety 


_ the power of doing harm. This is rather 


SAF 
2, Melancholy look. 


What hinders, that paleness, sadness, and dead- 
ness may not be remedied? since God hath given 
to mankind not only bread to strengthen, and wine 
to cheer, man’s heart ; but also vil, and other things 
proper, to make him a serene and cheerful coun- 
tenance, Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p- 105. 

Dim sadness did not spare 
Celestial visages. Milton, P. L. 

3. Seriousness; sedate gravity. This is 
perhaps the oldest usage. 

Inalle thingis gyve thisilif ensaumple of goode 
werkis, in techynge, in hoolnesse, in sadnesse. 

Wicliffe, Tit. ii. 

Mighty lord, this merry inclination 

Accords not with the sadness of my suit. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. 11}. 

If the subject be mournful, let every thing in it 

have a stroke of sadness, Dryden. 

SAFE.F adj. [sauf, French; salvus, Lat. 
Dr. Johnson. — The old French has also 
salf, following closely the Latin. Morin, 
under sauf, refers both sauf and the 
Latin word to the Gr. céoc, safe, Eol. 
adgos. But Mr. Horne Tooke pro. 
nounces safe the past participle of save. 
Our old word is saufe: “ So that they 
mighten, saufe and sounde, the water 
passe.” Gower, Conf. Am. B. 2.] 

1. Free from danger. 

: Our separated fortune 
. Shall keep us both the safer ; where we are, 
There’s daggers in men’s smiles. Shaks. Macb. 
But Trivia kept in secret shades alone, 
Her care, Hyppolitus, to fate unknown ; 
And call’d him Virbius in th’ Egerian grove, 
Where then he liv’d obscure, but safe from Jove. 
Dryden. 
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1. Defence; protection ; security. 

We serve the living God as near as our wits 
can reach to the knowledge thereof, even accord- 
ing to his own will; and do therefore trust, that 
his mercy shall be our safeguard. Hooker. 

If you do fight in safegward of your wives, 
Your wives shall welcome home the conquerors, 

Shakspeare. 

Cwsar, where dangers threatened on the one 
side, and the opinion that there should be in him 
little safeguard for his friends on the other, chose 
rather to venture upon extremities, than to be 
thought a weak protector. Ralegh. 

Great numbers, descended from them, haye, by 
the blessing of God upon their industry, raised 
themselves so high in the world as to become, in 
times of difficulty, a protection and a safeguard 
to that altar, at which their ancestors ministered. 

Atterbury. 
Thy sword, the safeguard of thy brother’s throne, 
Is now become the bulwark of thy own. Granville. 
2. Convoy; guard through any interdicted 
road, granted by the possessor. 
3. Pass ; warrant to pass. 

On safeguard he came to me. Shakspeare. 

A trumpet was sent to the earl of Essex for a 
safeguard or pass to two lords, to deliver a message 
from the king to the two houses. Clarendon. 

4. An outer petticoat to save women’s 
clothes on horseback. Mason. 
Behind her on a pillion sat 
Her frantick husband, in a broad-brim’d hat, 
A mask and safeguard; and had in his hand 
His mad wife’s distaff for a riding-wand. 
Drayton, Moon-calf. 
To Sa’recuarn.f v. a. [from the noun.] 
To guard; to protect. 

We have locks to safeguard necessaries, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves, 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Courage is the greatest security; for it does 
most commonly safeguard the man; but always 
rescues the condition from an intolerable evil. 

Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, § 8. ch. 3. 
Sa‘reLy. adv. [from safe. ] 
1. In a safe manner ; without danger. 

Who is there that hath the leisure and means to 
collect all the proofs, concerning most of the 
opinions he has, so as safely to conclude that he 
hath a clear and full view ? Locke. 

All keep aloof, and safely shout around ; 

But none presumes to give a nearer wound. 
Dryden. 


2. Free from hurt. 


Put your head into the mouth of a wolf, and 
when you’ve brought it out safe and sound, talk 
of a reward. LT Estrange. 


3. Conferring security. 

To write the same things to you, to me is not 
grievous, but to you safe. Phil. iii. 1. 

Ascend; I follow thee, safe guide, the path 
Thou lead’st me. Milton, P. L. 

Beyond the beating surge his course he bore, 
With longing eyes observing, to survey 
Some smooth ascent, or safe sequester’d bay. 

Pope. 
4. No longer dangerous; reposited out of |2, Without hurt. 

God safely quit her of her burthen, and with 
gentle travail, to the gladding of your highness 
with an heir. Shakspeare. 

Sa'revEss, n. s. [from safe.] Exemption 
from danger. 

If a man should forbear his food or his business, 
till he had certainty of the safeness of what he was 
going about, he must starve and die disputing. 

South. 


a ludicrous meaning. 
Banquo’s safe. 
—— Ay, my good lord; safe in a ditch: he lies 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head, 
The least a death to nature, Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Our great forbidder safe, with all his spies 
About him. Milton, P. L. 
Sare.} x. s. [from the adjective.] A but- 
tery; a pantry. Ainsworth. Rather, a 
movable larder. Mason. 
To Sare.* ya. To render safe; to pro- 
cure safety to. Obsolete. 
j My more particular, 
And that which’ most with you should safe my 
'_ going, 
_ Is Fulvia’s death. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Best you safed the bringer 
_ Out of the host, Shakspeare, Ant, and Cleop. 
4 . 
Sa‘FEconpucr. n. 5. [sauf conduit, Fr.] 


1. Convoy ; guard through an enemy’s 
country. 
2. Pass ; warrant to pass. 
A trumpet was sent to Sir William Waller, to 
desire a safeconduct for a gentleman. Clarendon. 


Sa’recuarp.t n.s. [safe and guard.] 


Sa’rety. n.s. [from safe.] 
1. Freedom from danger. 
To that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his yalour 
To act in safety. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


2. Exemption from hurt. 
If her acts have been directed well, 
While with her friendly clay she deign’d to dwell, 
Shall she with safety reach her pristine seat, 
Find her rest endless, and her bliss complete ? 
Prior. 
3. Preservation from hurt. 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 
But mine own safeties : you may be rightly just, 
Whatever I shall think. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


4. Custody ; security from escape. 
Imprison him ; 
Deliver him to safety, and return. Shaks. K. John. 
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Sa’FFLow.t 
SaFFLOWER. es 
This mather, used to the best advantage, dyeth 
on cloth a colour the nearest toour Bow dye, or the 
new scarlet ; the like whereof safflowr doth in silk. 
Sir W. Petty, Hist. of Dying, Sprat’s H. B.S. p- 298. 
An herb they call safflow, or bastard saffron, 
dyers use for scarlet, Mortimer, Husbandry. 


SA’FFRON. n. s. [safran, French, from 
saphar, Arabick. It was yellow, accord- 
ing to Davies in his Welsh dictionary. 
Crocus, Latin.] A plant. Miller. 

Grind your bole and chalk, and fiye or six 
shives of saffron. Peacham. 

Sa’rrron Bastard. n.s. [carthamus, Lat.] 
A plant. 

This plant agrees with the thistle in 
most of its characters; but the seeds 
of it are destitute of down. It is cul- 
tivated in Germany for dyers. It spreads 
into many branches, each producing a 
flower, which, when fully blown, is 
pulled off, and dried, and it is the part 
the dyers use. Muller. 

Sa’rrron. adj. Yellow; having the colour 
of saffron. 

Are these your customers ? 

Did this companion, with the saffron face, 

Revel and feast it at my house to-day, 

Whilst upon me the guilty doors were shut ? 
Shakspeare. 

Soon as the white and red mixt finger’d dame 
Had gilt the mountains with her saffron flame, 

I sent my men to Circe’s house. Chapman, Odyss. 

Now when the rosy morn began to rise, 

And wav’d her saffron streamer through the skies. 
Dryden. 

To Sa’rrron.* ». a, [from the noun.] 
To tinge with saffron ; to gild. Obsolete. 

In Latine I speke a wordes fewe, 

To saffron with my predication. 
Chaucer, Pard. Tale. 

Sa'rrrony.* adj, [from saffron.] Having 
the colour of saffron. 

The woman was of complexion yellowish or 
saffrony, as on whose face the sun had too freely 
cast his beams. 

Lord's Hist. of the Banians, (1630,) p. 9. 

To SAG.+ v. n. [perhaps a corruption of 
swag. “To sag or swag, is to sink 
down by its own weight, or by an over- 
load. See Junius’s Etymologicon. It 
is common in Staffordshire to say, a 
beam in a building sags, or has sagged.” 
Tollet, Note on Shakspeare’s Macbeth. 
Mr. Malone says, that sag in Macbeth 
is printed erroneously for swag, merely 
from the pronunciation; as Swoop 1s 
sometimes pronounced Soop ; and sworn, 
sorn. To sag, in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
is to fail, to droop: “he begins to sag, 
i.e. to decline in his health,” Pegge. 
See To Swac.] To hang heavy; to 
shake so as to threaten a fall ; to stagger. 

His state and tottering empire sagges. 

Miseries of Arthur, (1587. ) 

The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never sag with doubt, nor shake with fear. 

Shakspeare. 

States, though bound with the straitest laws, often 
sagge aside into schisms and factions. 

Fuller, Holy War, p. 202. 


To Sac. v.a. To load; to burthen. 
SAGA'CIOUS. adj. [sagaa, sat. ] 


1. Quick of scent: with of 
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So scented the grim feature, and up-turn’d 
His nostrils wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from so far. Milton, P. L. 
With might and main they chas’d the murderous 
fox, 
Nor wanted horns to inspire sagacious hounds. 
Dryden: 
2. Quick of thought; acute in making dis- 
coveries. 
Only sagacious heads light on these observations, 
and reduce them into general propositions. Locke. 
Saca’ciousty.f adv. [from sagacious. | 
1. With quick scent. 
2. With acuteness of penetration. 
Lord Coke sagaciously observes upon it. 
Burke, Speech on Econom. Reformation. 
SacalcrousNEss. n.s. [from sagacious. ] 
The quality of being sagacious. 
Saca’crry. n.s. [sagacité, Fr. sagacitas, 
Lat. | 
1. Quickness of scent. 
2. Acuteness of discovery. 
It requires too great a sagacity for vulgar minds 
to draw the line nicely between virtue and vice. 
South. 
Sagacity finds out the intermediate ideas, to 
discover what connexion there is in each link of 
the chain, whereby the extremes are held together. 
Locke. 
Many were eminent in former ages for their 
discovery of it; but though the knowledge they 
have left be worth our study, yet they left a great 
deal for the industry and sagacity of after-ages. 
Locke. 
Sa’GAMORE.T 2. S. 
1. [Among the American Indians.] A 
king or supreme ruler. Bailey. 
The barbarous people — have their sagamores, 
and orders, and forms of government. 
Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience. 
2. The juice of some unknown plant used 
in medicine, 


Sa/GATHY.* 7. S. 
woollen stuff. 
Making a panegyrick on pieces of sagathy or 
Scotch plaid. Tatler, No. 270. 
Sace. n.s. [sauge, French; salvia, Latin.] 
A plant of which the school of Saler- 
num thought so highly, that they left 
this verse : 


A kind of serge; slight 


Cur moriatur homo cui salvia crescit 
in horto? 


By the colour, figure, taste, and smell, we have 
as clear ideas of sage and hemlock, as we have of 
a circle. Locke. 

Marbled with sage the hard’ning cheese she 

press’d. Gay. 
SAGE. adj. [sage, Fr. saggio, Ital.) Wise ; 
grave; prudent. 
Tired limbs to rest, 
O matron sage, quoth she, I hither came. 
- Spenser, F. Q. 

Vane, young in years, but in sage councils old, 
Than whom a better senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome. Milton, Sonnet. 

Can you expect that she should be so sage 
To rule her blood, and you not rule your rage ? 

Waller. 
Saag. n.s. [from the adjective.] A phi- 
losopher ; a man of gravity and wisdom. 
Though you profess 
Yourselves such sages; yet know I no less, 
Nor am to you inferior. Sandys. 
At his birth a star proclaims him come, 
And guides the eastern sages, who enquire 
His place, to offer incense, myrrh, and gold. 
Milton, P. L. 
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For so the holy sages once did sing, 
That he our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 
’ Milton, Ode Nat. 
Groves, where immortal sages taught, 
Where heavenly visions Plato fir’d. Pope. 
Sa’cEty.} adv. [from sage.] Wisely ; pru- 
dently. 
Sober he seemde, and very sagely sad. 
Spenser, F’. Q. 
To whom our Saviour sagely thus replied. 


Milton, P. R. | 


Sa’cEness.f x. s. [from sage.] Gravity ; 
prudence. 

In all good learning, virtue, and sageness, they 
give other men example what thing they should 
do. Ascham, Towophil. B. 1. 

To Sa’GinaTE.* v. a. [sagino, Lat.] To 
pamper; to fatten. This verb is given 
in the old vocabulary of Cockeram, and 
is used by Johnson in his definition of 


pamper. 

Sacr'Trat. adj. [sagittalis, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to an arrow. 

2. [Inanatomy.] A suture so called from 
its resemblance to an arrow. 

His wound was between the sagittal and coronal 
sutures to the bone. Wiseman, Surgery. 

SAGITTA RIUS.* n.s. [Latin.] The 
sagittary, or archer; one of the signs 
of the zodiack. 

Sagittarius, the archer, hath thirty-one stars : 
touching the sign there are, among the poets, 
many and sundry opinions. 

Moxon, Astronom. Curds, p. 44. 

Sa’ciTTaRy. n. s. sagittarius, Latin; sa- 

gittaire, Fr.] A centaur; an animal 

half man half horse, armed with a bow 
and quiver. 

The dreadful sagittary 

Appals our numbers. Shakspeare, Tr. and. Cress. 

Sa’aiTTary.* adj. [sagittarius, Lat.] Be- 

longing to an arrow; proper for an 

arrow. Not in use. 

With such differences of reeds, vallatory, sa- 
gittary, scriptory, and others, they might be fur- 
nished in Judea, Sir T. Brown, Miscell. p. 82. 

Sa’co.f ns. A kind of eatable grain. 
Bailey. Sago is not a grain by nature, 
but the granulated juice of an East In- 
dian plant. It is so prepared before 
exportation. Mason. 

They recommend an attention to pectorals, such 
as sago, barley, turnips, &c. Ld. Chesterfield. 

Sa’ey.* adj. [saugé, Fr.] Full of sage; 
seasoned with sage. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Satck. n. s. [saica, Italian; sazque, Fr.] 
A Turkish vessel proper for the carriage 
of merchandise. Bailey. 


Sar. preterit and part. pass. of say. 
1. Aforesaid. 
King John succeeded his said brother in the 
kingdom of England and dutchy of Normandy. 
Hale. 


2. Declared; shewed. 


SAIL. x. s. [ypezl, Saxon; seyhel, seyl, 
Dutch. ] 


| 1. The expanded sheet which catches the 
wind, and carries on the vessel on the 
water. 
He came too late; the ship was under sail. 
Shakspeare. 
They loosed the rudder-bands, and hoised up 
the main sad to the wind. Acts, xxvii, 40. 
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The galley born from view by rising gales, 
She follow’d with her sight and flying savls. 
Dryden. 
2. [In poetry.] Wings. 
He, cutting way ‘ 
With his broad sails, about him soared round ; 
At last, low stooping with unwieldy sway, 
Snatch’d up both horse and man. Spenser, F. Q. 
3. A ship; a vessel. 
A sail arriv'd 
From Pompey’s son, who through the realms of 
Spain 
Calls out for vengeance on his father’s death, 
the Addison, Cato. 
4. Sail is a collective word, noting the 
number of ships. 
So by a roaring tempest on the flood, 
A whole armado of collected sail 
Is scatter’d. Shakspeare. 
| It is written of Edgar, that he increased the 
fleet he found two thousand six hundred sail, 
Ralegh, Ess. 
A feigned tear destroys us, against whom 
Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
Nor ten years’ conflict, nor a thousand sail. 
Denham. 
He had promised to his army, who were dis- 
couraged at the sight of Seleucus’s fleet, consist- 
ing of an hundred sail, that at the end of the sum- 
mer they should see a fleet of his of five hundred 
sail. Arbuthnot on Coinse 
5. To strike Satz. To lower the sail. 
Fearing lest they should fall into the quicksands, 
they strake sail, and so were driven. Acts, xxvii.17. 
6. A proverbial phrase for abating of pomp 
or superiority. 
Margaret 
Must strike her sail, and learn awhile to serye 
Where kings command, Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
To Sait. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To be moved by the wind with sails. 
T shall not mention any thing of the sailing wag- 
gons, Mortimer. 
2. To pass by sea. 
When sailing was now dangerous, Paul ad- 
monished them. Acts, xxvii, 9. — 


3. To swim. 5 
To which the stores of Creesus, in the scale, 


Would look like little dolphins, when they sail 
In the vast shadow of the British whale. Dryden. 
4. To pass smoothly along. 
Speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this sight, being o’er my head, 
As is a winged messenger from heaven, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. Shakspeare. 
To SAIL. v. a. 
1. To pass by means of sails. 
A thousand ships were mann’d to sail the sea. 
: Dryden. 
View Alcinous’ groves, from whence 
Sailing the spaces of the boundless deep, 
To Ariconium precious fruits arriv’d. 
2. To fly through. 
Sublime she sails 
Th’ aerial space, and mounts the winged gales. 
Popes 
SAIL-BROAD.* adj. Expanding like a sail. 
At last his sail-broad vans d 
He spreads for flight. Milton, P. L- 
SarLaBLE.* adj. [from sail.] Navigable; 
passable by shipping. : 
7 Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
SarLer.f] x. s. [sailor is more usual, 
Sartor. sailer more analogical ; from 


Philips. 


sail. | 
1. A seaman; one who practises or under- 
stands navigation. 


They had many times men of other countries 
that were no sailors. Bacon: 
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Batter’d by his lee they lay ; 
The passing winds through their torn canvass play, 
And flagging sails on heartless sailors fall. Dryden. 
Young Pompey built a fleet of large ships, and 
_ had good sailors, commanded by experienced cap- 
tains. Arbuthnot. 
Full in the openings of the spacious main 
It rides, and, lo! descends the sailer train. 
Pope, Odyss. 
2. A ship: as, she is a good sailer, a fine 
sailer. 
Sar‘Ly.* adj. [from sail.] Like a sail. 
The Muse her former course doth seriously 
pursue, 
_ From Penmen’s craggy height to try her saily 
wings, Drayton, Polyolb, 8.10. 
SarLyarp. z.s, [sail and yard.] The pole 
on which the sail is extended. 
With glance so swift the subtle lightning past, 
As split the sailyards. Dryden, Juv. 
Saim.f z.s. Lard. It still denotes this 
in the northern counties, and in Scot- 
land: as, swine’s saim. Dr. Johnson. — 
It is nothing more than the broad pro- 
nunciation of the common word seam. 
_ [reme, Sax. saim, Welsh.] See Sram. 
Sain. 
1. Used for say. Obsolete. 
Itself is moy’d, as wizards saine. Spenser, F. Q. 
2. Said. Obsolete. 
Some obscure precedence, that hath tofore been 
sain. Shakspeare, 
Sarnron.f | n. s. [sainfoin, Fr. By 
Sar‘nrrorn. some explained holy or 
_ wholesome hay, saint foin; by others 
from the Lat. sanwm, feenum, sound hay.] 
A kind of herb. 


SAINT. x. s. [saint, Fr. sanctus, Lat.] A 
person eminent for piety and virtue. 
To thee be worship, and thy saints for aye. 
Shakspeare, 
She will not stay the siege of loving terms, 
Nor ope her lap to saint seducing gold, Shaksp. 
Then thus I clothe my naked villany 
With old odd ends, stol’n forth of holy writ, 
And seem a saint, when most I play the devil. 
Shakspeare. 
Miracles are required of all who aspire to this 
dignity, because they say an hypocrite may imitate 
"4 saint in all other particulars. _Addison on Italy. 
By thy example kings are taught to sway, 
Heroes to fight, and saints may learn to pray. 
Granville. 
So unaffected, so compos’d a mind; 
So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refin’d, 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures try’d ; 
The saint sustain’d it, but the woman dy’d. Pope. 
To Satyr. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
number among saints; to reckon among 
saints by a publick decree ; to canonize. 
Are not the principles of those wretches still 
owned, and their persons sainted, by a race of men 
of the same stamp ? South. 
Over-against the church stands a large hospital, 
erected by a shoemaker, who has been beatified, 
though never sainted. Addison, 
Thy place is here ; sad sister; come away : 
Once, like thyself, I trembled, wept, and pray’d ; 
Love's victim then, though now a sainted maid. 
Pope. 
To Saint.f v.. To act with a show of 
piety. 
_ Whether the charmer sinner it, or saint it, 
If folly grows romantick, I must paint it, 
Sarnrep. adj. [from saint.] 
1. Holy; pious; virtuous. 
Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king; the queen that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees, than on her feet, 
ied every day she liy’d, Shaksp. Macbeth, 


Pope. 


Sarntty. 
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2. Holy; sacred. 


T hold you as a thing enskied and satnted, 
By your renouncement an immortal spirit, 
And to be talk’d with in sincerity 
As with a saint, 
The crown virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true servants, 
Amongst the enthron’d gods on sainted seats, 
Milton, Comus. 
SaVnress.* 7». s, [from saint.] A female 
saint, 
The most blessed company of sayntes and 
sayntesses. Bp. Fisher; Serm. 
Some of your saintesses haye gowns and kirtles 
made of such dames’ refuses. 
Sheldon, Mir. 
Saint John’s Wort. n.s. 
plant. 
SarnTiikE, adj. [saint and like.) 
1. Suiting a saint ; becoming a saint. 
If still thou dost retain 
The same ill habits, the same follies too, 
Gloss’d over only with a sainélike show, 
Still thou art bound to vice. Dryden, Pers, 


Shakspeare, 


of Antichr. p. 98. 
[hypericum.] A 


2. Resembling a saint. 


The king, in whose time it passed, whom catho- 
licks count a sainélike and immaculate prince, was 
taken away in the flower of his age. Bacon. 
adv. [from saint.] Like a 

saint; becoming a saint. 

I mention still 

Him whom thy wrongs, 

borne, 

Made famous, in a land and times obscure, 

Milton, P.R. 

SAI'NTSBELL.* n. 5, The small bell in 
many churches, so called, because for- 
merly it was “ rung out when the priest 
came to those words of the mass, Sancte, 

Sancte, Sancte, Deus Sabaoth, that all 

persons, who were absent, might fall on 

their knees in reverence of the holy 
office which was then going on in the 
church. It was usually placed where 
it might be heard farthest, in a lantern 

at the springing of the steeple, or in a 

‘turret at an angle of the tower; and 
sometimes, for the convenience of its 
being more readily and exactly rung, 
within a pediment, or arcade, between 
the church and the chancel ; the rope, 
in this situation, falling down into the 
choir, not far from the altar.” Warton, 

Hist. of Kiddington, p. 8. The little 

bell, which now rings, immediately be- 

fore the service begins, is corruptly 
called, in many places, sancebell, or 
sauncebell, 

The ruin’d house, where holy things were said, 
Whose free-stone walls the thatched roof upbraid, 
Whose shrill saints-bell hangs on his loyery. 

Bp. Hail, Sat. v. 1. 

At the west end, coeval with the body, into 
which it opens, is a large Square tower, containing 
three large bells, with a sanctus-bell, or saints-bell. 

Warton, Hist. of Kiddington, p. 7. 
SarnTsEEMING.* adj. Having the appear- 
ance of a saint. 

A saint-seeming and bible-bearing hypocritical 
puritan, Mountagu, App. to Cas. p. 43. 

Sar'nrsuie. n. s. [from saint.] The cha- 
racter or qualities of a saint. 

He that thinks his saintship licences him to cen- 
sures, is to be looked on not only as a rebel, but an 
usurper, Decay of Chr. Piety. 

This savours something ranker than the tenets of | 
the fifth monarchy, and of sovereignty founded 
upon saintship, South, 


with saintly patience 


DAE 
The devil was piqu’d such saintship to behold, 
And long’d to tempt him. Pope. 
SAKE. x. s. [yac, Saxon; saeke, Dutch.] 
1. Final cause ; end; purpose. 
Thou neither do’st persuade me to seek wealth 
For empire’s sake, nor empire to affect 
For glory’s sake. Milton, P, L. 
The prophane person serves the deyil for nought, 
and sins only for sin’s sake. Tillotson, 
Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart, 
And takesa cruel pleasure in the smart ; 
Proud of the ravage that her beauties make, 
Delights in wounds, and kills for killing’s sake, 
Granville. 


2. Account; regard to any person or 


thing. 
Would I were young for your sake, mistress 
Anne. Shakspeare. 


The general so likes your musick, that he desires 
you, for love’s sake, to make no more noise with it. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
Sa’KEr.f n. s. [Saker originally signifies 
an hawk, the pieces of artillery being 
often denominated from birds of prey. 
Dr. Johnson. — Fr. sacre, “ the hawke, 
and the artillery so called.” Cotgrave. 
Hisp. sacre, “ accipiter, sic forté dictus 
vel ab Icel. saeker, acquisitor, aut etiam 
a Goth. saka, vulnerare, nocere.” Sere- 
nius. ] 
1. A hawk, of the falcon kind. 

They cast off haukes, called sakers, to the kytes. 
Hall, Chron. fol, 207. 
2. A piece of artillery. 

The cannon, blunderbuss, and saker, 

He was th’ inventor of, and maker. Hudibras, 

According to observations made with one of her 

majesty’s sakers, and a very accurate pendulum 
chronometer, a bullet, at its first discharge, flies 
five hundred and ten yards in five half-seconds, 
which is a mile in a little above seventeen half. 
seconds, Derham, Phys. Theol. 
Sa’cxsret. n. s. [from saker.] The male 
of a saker-hawk. This kind of hawk is 
esteemed next after the falcon and gyr- 
falcon. Bailey. 


SAL. n.s.{Latin.] Salt. A word often 
used in pharmacy. 
Salsoacids will help its passing off; as sal prunel. 
Floyer, 
Sal gem is so called from its breaking frequently 
into gem-like squares, It differs not in property 
from the common salt of the salt springs, or that 
of the sea, when all are equally pure. 
Woodward, Met. Foss. 
Sal ammoniack is found still in Ammonia, as 
mentioned by the ancients, and from whence it had 
its name. Woodward. 


SALA’CIOUS. adj. [salax, Lat. salace, 
Fr.] Lustful; lecherous. 
One more salacious, rich, and old, 
Out-bids, and buys her. Dryden, Fur. 
Feed him with herbs 
Of generous warmth, and of salacious kind. 
Dryden, Virg. 
Animals, spleened, grow extremely salacious. 
Arbuthnot, 
Sara‘ciousty. adv. [from salacious.] 
Lecherously ; lustfully. 
SaLa‘city. n. s. [salacitas, Lat. from sala- 
ctous.] Lust; lechery. 
Immoderate salacity and excess of yenery, is 
supposed to shorten the lives of cocks, 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
A corrosive acrimony in the seminal lympha 
produces salacity. Floyer on the Humours. 
Sa’Lap. n.s. [salade, Fr. salaet, Germ.} 
Food of raw herbs. It has been always 


pronounced familiarly sad/et. 
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I climbed into this garden to pick a salad, which 
' is not amiss to cool a man’s stomach. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
My salad days, 
When I was green in judgement, cold in blood. 
Shakspeare. 
You have, to rectify your palate, 
An olive, capers, or some better salad, 
Ush’ring the mutton, B. Jonson. 
Some coarse cold salad is before thee set ; 
Fall on, Dryden, Pers. 
The happy old Coricyan’s fruits and salads, on 
which he lived contented, were all of his own 
growth. Dryden. 
Leaves, eaten raw, are termed salad: if boiled, 
they become potherbs; and some of those plants 
which are potherbs in one family, are salad in an- 
other, Watts. 


SALA’M.* n.s. [Persian.] A compli- 
ment of ceremony or respect. The word 
is now well known in the East Indies. 


Our ambassador, — after reciprocal sallams, re- 
turned to his lodging. Sir 7. Herbert, Trav. p.133. 


SA’/LAMANDER. 2. s. [salamandre, Fr. 
salamandra, Lat.] An animal supposed 
to live in the fire, and imagined to be 
very poisonous. Ambrose Parey has a 
picture of the salamander, with a receipt 
for her bite; but there is no such crea- 
ture, the name being now given to a poor 
harmless insect. 

The salamander liveth in the fire, and hath force 
also to extinguish it. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

According to this hypothesis, the whole lunar 
world is a torrid zone, and may be supposed unin- 
habitable, unless they are salamanders which dwell 
therein. Glanville, Scepsis. 

Whereas it is commonly said that a salamander 
extinguisheth fire, we have found by experience, 
that on hot coals it dieth immediately. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The artist was so encompassed with fire and 
smoke, that one would have thought nothing but a 
salamander could have been safe in such a situation. 

Addison, Guardian. 

Sa’LAMANDER’s Hair.) n. s. A kind of 

Sa’LAMANDER’S Wool. asbestos or mi- 
neral flax. 

There may be such candles as are made of sala- 
mander’s wool, heing a kind of mineral, which 
whiteneth in the burning, and consumeth not. 

‘ Bacon. 

Of English tale, the coarser sort is called plaster 
or parget; the finer, spaad, earth flax, or sala- 
mander’s hair. Woodward. 

SALAMA NDRINE. adj. [from salamander.] 
Resembling a salamander. 

Laying it into a pan of burning coals, we ob- 
served a certain salamandrine quality, that made it 
capable of living in the midst of fire, without being 
consumed or singed. Spectator. 

Sa‘tary.f x. s. [salaire, Fr. salarium, 
Lat. Salarium, or salary, is derived 
from sal. Arbuthnot. Sal, i. e. salt, 
was a part of the pay of the Roman 
soldiers. Malone.] Stated hire; an- 
nual or periodical payment. 

This is hire and salary, not revenge. Shaks. 

Several persons, out of a salary of five hundred 
pounds, have always lived at the rate of two thou- 
sand. Swift. 

SALE.} x. s. [Icel. sal, venditio; M. 
Goth. saljan, Sax. yyllan, dare, tradere ; 
Icel, selia, transmittere, vendere. Se- 
renius. | 

1. The act of selling. 


2. Vent; power of selling; market. 
Nothing doth more enrich any country than 
many towns; for the countrymen will be more in- 
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dustrious in tillage, and rearing of all husbandry 
commodities, knowing that they shall have ready 
sale for them at those towns. Spenser. 
3. A publick and proclaimed exposition 
of goods to the market; auction. 
Those that won the plate, and those thus sold, 
ought to be marked, so as they may never return 
to the race, or to the sale. Temple. 


4, State of being venal ; price. 

The other is not a thing for sale, and only the 
gift of the gods. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

Others more moderate seeming, but their aim 
Private reward; for which both God and state 
They’d set to sale. Milton, S. A. 

The more money a man spends, the more must 
he endeavour to increase his stock ; which at last 
sets the liberty of a commonwealth to sale. 

Addison. 

5. It seems in Spenser to signify a wicker 

basket ; perhaps from sallow, in which 
fish are caught. 

To make baskets of bulrushes was my wont ; 
Who to entrap the fish in winding sale 
Was better seen ? Spenser. 

Sa‘LEABLE. adj. [from sale.] Vendible ; 
fit for sale; marketable. 

I can impute this general enlargement of saleable 
things to no cause sooner than the Cornishman’s 
want of vent and money. Carew. 

This vent is made quicker or slower, as greater 
or less quantities of any saleable commodity are 
remoyed out of the course of trade. Locke. 

Sa‘LEaBLeness.} 7. 5. [from saleable.] 
The state of being saleable. 

You might probably give him a better notion of 
the value, that is, the sa/eableness of the work. 

Bp. Secker to Dr. Birch, Ill. of Lit. iii. 492. 

Sa‘LEaBLy. adv. [from saleable. ] In a sale- 
able manner. 

Saesro'sity.* n.s. [salebrosus, Lat.] A 
rugged path. 

Nature rises to sovereignty, and there is a blaze 
of honour gilding the briers, and inciting the mind ; 
yet is it not this without its thorns and salebrosity. 

Feltham on Eccles. ii. 11. 
SA’LEBROUS.{ adj. [salebrosus, Lat.] 
Rough; uneven; rugged. 
We now again proceed 
Thorough a vale that’s salebrous indeed ; 
— bruising our flesh and bones ; 
To thrust betwixt massy and pointed stones. 
Cotton, Wonders of the Peake, (1681,) p. 54. 
SALE’e.* See SALOOP. 


Sa’LesMAN. 2. 5s. [sale and man.] One who 
sells clothes ready made. 
Poets make characters, as salesmen clothes ; 
We take no measure of your fops and beaus. 


Swift. 


Sa’Let.* See SALLer. 
Sa‘Lework. n. s. [sale and work.| Work 
for sale; work carelessly done. 


TI see no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of Nature’s salework. Shakspeare, As you like it. 


SA LIANT. adj. [French.] In heraldry, 
denotes a lion in a leaping posture, and 
standing so that his right foot is in the 
dexter point, and his hinder left foot in 
the sinister base point of the escutcheon, 
by which it is distinguished from ram- 


pant. Harris. 
Saliant, in heraldry, is when the lion is sporting 
himself, 3 Peacham. 


Sa‘Lient. adj. [saliens, Latin. ] 
1. Leaping ; bounding; moving by leaps. 
The legs of both sides moving together, as 
frogs, and salient animals, is properly called leap- 
ing. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
14 


Sa’LIQUE. 
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2. Beating ; panting. 


A salient point so first is call’d the heart, 
By turns dilated, and by turns comprest, 
Expels and entertains the purple guest. \ 
Blackmore. 


3. Springing or shooting with a quick 


motion. 
Who best can send on high 
The salient spout, far streaming to the sky. Pope. 


Sa‘ticor.f x. s. [tribulus agquaticus; Fr. 


saligot, Cotgrave.] Water-thistle. 


née a une loi ancienne et 
fundamentale de la France; de Sala, 
fleuve d’Allemagne, parce que, selon 
Borel, Pharamond, premier roi de France, 
étoit venu de Franconie en Allemagne.” 
Roquefort.| Belonging to the French 
law, by virtue of which, males only 
inherit. 


age: adj. (French. “ Epithéte don- 


Religiously unfold, 
Why the law Saligue, that they have in France, 
Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V- 
[We] terrify’d into an awe 
Pass on ourselves a Salic law. ti 
Hudibras, Lady’s Answer to the Knight 


SALINA’TION.* x. s. [salinator, Lat. 


a salt-maker. ] 
salt liquor. 

We read in Plutarch, that Philippus Libertus 
washed the body of Pompey with salt water, which 
perhaps might be either because it was more ab- 
stersive, or that it helped to prevent putrefaction ; 
and it is not improbable the Egyptians might have 
been accustomed to wash the body with the same 
pickle they used in salination, —in order to pre- 
serving and embalming it. 

Greenhill, Art of Embalming, p.59 _ 


Act of washing with 


SALINE. adj. [salinus, Lat.] Consist- 
SALI'Nevs. ing of salt; constituting 
salt. 


We do not easily ascribe their induration to 
cold; but rather unto salinous spirits and concre- 
tive juices, Brown. 

This saline sap of the vessels, by being refused 
reception of the parts, declares itself in a more 
hostile manner, by drying the radical moisture. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 

Ifa very small quantity of any salt or vitriol be 
dissolved in a great quantity of water, the particles 
of the salt or vitriol will not sink to the bottom, 
though they be heavier in specie than the water; 
but will evenly diffuse themselves into all the 
water, soas to make it as saline at the top as at the 
bottom. Newton, Opt- 

As the substance of coagulations is not merely 
saline, nothing dissolyes them but what penetrates 
and relaxes at the same time. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

SALIVA. n. s. [Latin.] Every thing 
that is spit up; but it more strictly 
signifies that juice which is separated 
by the glands called salival: Quincy: 

Not meeting with disturbance from the saliva, I 
the sooner extirpated them. Wiseman, Surgery: ' 

Saur’vay. | adj. [from saliva, Lat.] Re- 
Sa‘LIVARy. lating to spittle. ; 

The woodpecker, and other birds that prey upon 
flies, which they catch with their tongue, in the 
room of the said glands have a couple of bags 
filled with a viscous humour, which, by small 
canals, like the salival, being brought into their 
mouths, they dip their tongues herein, and so with 
the help of this natural birdlime attack the prey. 

The necessity of spittle to dissolve the aliment 
appears from the contrivance of nature in making 
the salivary ducts of animals which ruminate, ex- 
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tremely open: such animals as swallow their ali- 
ment without chewing want salivary glands. 
Arbuthnot. 


To Sa‘LivatTe. v. a. [from saliva, Latin. ] 


" vating, and went out of town. 


To purge by the salival glands. 
She was prepossessed with the scandal of salj- 
Wiseman, Surgery. 


SALiva’TIon. n. s. [from salivate.] A 


method of cure much practised of late 
in venereal, scrophulous, and other ob- 
stinate cases, by promoting a secretion 
of spittle. Quincy. 

Holding of ill-tasted things in the mouth will 
make a small salivation. Grew, Cosmol. 


Satrvous. adj. [from saliva.] Consist- 


ing of spittle; having the nature of 
spittle. 

There happeneth an elongation of the uyula, 
through the abundance of salivows humour flowing 
upon it. Wiseman. 


Sa‘Liet.* xn. s. [salade, Fr. a helmet; 


Sa’LLeET. 
Sa‘LLETING. 


perhaps from the Teut. schaele, cortex, 
concha, squama; Germ. schale: whence 
our shell.| A helmet. 

Salad ne spere, gardbrace ne page. Chauc. Dr. 
Two steel caps, i harquebut, and i morion or salet. 
Strype, Life of Abp. Parker, (under 1569,) p. 274. 

But for a salle¢t my brainpan had been cleft with 
a brown bill. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. II. 

n. s. [corrupted by pro- 

nunciation from salad.]~ 
I tried upon sallet oil. Boyle. 
Sow some early salleting. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


Sadiiance. n.s. [from sally.] The act 


8 


& 


of issuing forth; sally. A word not 


inelegant, but out of use. 
Now mote I weet, 
Sir Guyon, why with so fierce saliaunce 
And fell intent, ye did at earst me meet. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
ALLOw.} n. s. [saule, Fr. ralh, Sax. saliz, 
Lat. The Sax. yal, black, has been 
considered by Thwaites as the root: 
“ but this idea,” Dr. Jamieson observes, 
‘must be rejected, unless we can sup- 


_ pose that this was also the origin of the 


Latin name.” Morin remarks that the 


_ Lat. salix is properly selix, having for 


. 


its origin the Greek word édum7, signify- 
ing the same thing.] A tree of the 
genus of willow. 

Sallows and reeds on banks of rivers born, 
Remain to cut to stay thy vines, Dryden. 
_ The more particular explication of willows and 


_ sallows, and distinguishing them into ten species. 


Worthington to Hartlb, (1661,) Ep. 10. 


: SA’LLOW. + adj. [salo, Germ. black ; 


' 


sale, Fr. foul. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius 

rejects the French word, which applies, 

he says, merely to soil; and produces 

the Ice]. soelur, pale, flaccid. Yet sale 

is used in French to denote colour: as 

in Cotgrave, under the word, “le gris 

sale,a darke or duskie gray.”] Sickly ; 

yellow. 

What a deal of brine 

Hath washt thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline ! 

Shakspeare. 
The scene of beauty and delight is chang’d : 
No roses bloom upon my fading cheek, 


~ Nor laughing graces wanton in my eyes ; 


But haggard Grief, lean-looking sallow Care, 
‘And pining Discontent, a rueful train, 
Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. Rowe, 


Sa’tiownass. 2. s. [from sallow. ] Yellow- 
_ fess; sickly paleness, 
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A fish-diet would give such a sallowness to the 
celebrated beauties of this island, as would scarce 
make them distinguishable from those of France, 

Addison. 


SA’LLY. 2. s. [sallie, Fr.] 
1. Eruption; issue from a place besieged; 


quick egress. 

The deputy sat down before the town for the 
space of three winter months; during which time 
sallies were made by the Spaniards, but they were 
beaten in with loss, Bacon. 


2. Range; excursion. 


Every one shall know a country better, that 
makes often sallies into it, and traverses it up and 
down, than he that, like a mill-horse, goes still 
round in the same track. Locke. 


3. Flight; volatile or sprightly exertion. 


These passages were intended for sadlies of wit ; 
but whence comes all this rage of wit? Stilling fleet. 


4. Escape; levity; extravagant flight ; 


frolick ; wild gaiety ; exorbitance. 
At his return all was clear, and this excursion 
was esteemed but a sally of youth. Wotton. 
’Tis but a sally of youth. Denham, Sophy. 
We have written some things which we may wish 
never to have thought on: some sallies of levity 
ought to be imputed to youth. Swift. 
The episodical part, made up of the extravagant 
sallies of the prince of Wales and Falstaff’s humour, 
is of his own invention. Shakspeare Illustrated. 


To SA‘Liy. v. n. [from the noun.] To 


make an eruption; to issue out. 
The Turks sallying forth, received thereby great 
burt. Knolles. 
The noise of some tumultuous fight ; 
They break the truce, and sally out by night. 
Dryden. 
The summons take of the same trumpet’s call, 
To sally from one port, or man one publick wall. 
Tate. 


Sa‘Liyvort. n. s. [sally and port.] Gate 


at which sallies are made. 
My slippery soul had quit the fort, 


But that she stopp’d the sallyport. Cleaveland. 
Love to our citadel resorts 

Through those deceitful sallyports ; 

Our sentinels betray our forts. Denham. 


SALMAGUNDI.f 2. s. [It is said to be cor- 


rupted from selon mon goit, or salé a 
mon gout. Dr. Johnson.— The French 
write it salmigond:; and the author 
of La Vie Privée des Frangois, says, it 
originally signified an entertainment 
among tradesmen, or low artisans, where 
each person brought a different dish. 
Cotgrave calls it a hash, made of cold 
meat sliced and heated in a chafingdish, 
with crums of bread, wine, verjuice, 
vinegar, nutmeg, and orange peel. 
Malone. —It is probably a corruption 
of the Latin salgama, salted meats, pre- 
served fruits.] A mixture of chopped 
meat and pickled herrings with oil, vi- 
negar, pepper, and onions. 


SA'LMON. x. s. [salmo, Latin; sa&mon, 


French.] A fish. 

The salmon is accounted the king of 
fresh-water fish, and is bred in rivers 
relating to the sea, yet so far from it as 
admits no tincture of brackishness. He 
is said to cast his spawn in August: 
some say that then they dig a hole ina 
safe place in the gravel, and there place 
their eggs or spawn, after the melter 
has done his natural office, and then 
cover it over with gravel and stones, 
and so leave it to their Creator’s pro- 


Sa’LMONTROUT. 72. 8. 


Sa‘usiry. n. s. [Latin.j 


SALSU’GINOUS.f 
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tection ; who, by a gentle heat which he. 
infuses into that cold element, makes it 
brood and beget life in the spawn, and 
to become samlets early in the spring : 
they haste to the sea before winter, both 
the melter and spawner. Sir Francis 
Bacon observes the age of a salmon ex- 
ceeds not ten years. After he is got 
into the sea he becomes, from a samlet, 
not so big as a gudgeon, to be a salmon, 
in as short a time as a gosling becomes 
@ goose. Walton, Angler. 

They poke them with an instrument somewhat 
like the salmon spear. Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
_ They take salmon and trouts by groping and 
tickling them under the bellies in the pools, where 
they hover, and so throw them on land. Carew. 

Of fishes, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, 
salmon, and trout. Peacham. 
A trout that has 
some resemblance to a salmon. 

There is in many rivers that relate to the sea 
salmontrouts as much different from others, in 
shape and spots, as sheep differ in their shape and 
bigness. Walton, Angler. 


SAaLoo'n.* xn. s. Esalon, salle, Fr. from the 


Germ. sal.] A spacious hall or room; 
a sort of state-room. 

The principal apartment of these buildings con- 
sists of one or more large saloons. Chambers. 


Saroo'r.* n. s. [Turkish, salep. The 


people of the East are very fond of it.] 
A preparation from the root of a species 
of orchis : properly salep, but commonly 
called saloop. 

It is from the root of this, [orchis mascula,] and 
other species of this genus, that the sweetish, 
mucilaginous, and highly nutritive power, called 
salep, is prepared. 

Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria, &c. 


SaLprcon. n.s. [In cookery.] A kind 


of farce put into holes cut in legs of 
beef, veal, or mutton. Bailey. 


SALSAMENTA’RIOUS. adj. [salsamentarius, 


Lat.] Belonging to salt things. Dict. 
A plant. 
Salsify, or the common sort of goats- 
beard, is of a very long oval figure, as 
if it were cods all over streaked, and 
engraven in the spaces between the 
streaks, which are sharp pointed towards 
the end. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


Sarsoa‘crp. adj. [salsus and acidus, Lat.] 


Having a taste compounded of saltness 
and sourness. 

The salsoacids help its passing off ; as sal prunel. 

Foyer, 
adj. [salsugineux, Fr. 
Cotgrave ; from salsugo, Lat.] Saltish ; 
somewhat salt. 

The distinction of salts, whereby they are dis- 
criminated into acid, volatile, or salsuginous, if I 
may so call the fugitive salts of animal substances, 
and fixed or alcalizate, may appear of much use in 
natural philosophy. Boyle. 


SALT.7 x. s. [salt, Goth. realz, Sax. sal, 


Lat. sel, French.1 


1. Salt is a body whose two essential pro- 


perties seem to be, dissolubility in water, 
and a pungent sapor: it is an active in- 
combustible substance: it gives all 
bodies consistence, and preserves them 
from corruption, and occasions all the 
variety of tastes. There are three kinds 
of salts, fixed, volatile, and essential : 


La 
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fixed salt is drawn by calcining the 
matter, then boiling the ashes in a good 
deal of water: after this the solution is 
filtrated, and all the moisture evaporated, 
when the salé remains in a dry form’ at 
the bottom: this is called a lixivious 
salt. Volatile salt is that drawn chiefly 
from the parts of animals, and some 
putrified parts of vegetables: it rises 
easily, and is the most volatile of any. 
The essential sa/t is drawn from the 
juice of plants by crystallization. ; 
Harris. 
Is not discourse, manhood, learning, gentleness, 
virtue, and liberality, the spice and salt that sea- 
sons a man ? Shakspeare. 
He perfidiously has given up, 
For certain drops of salt, your city Rome, 
To his wife and mother. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Since salts differ much, some being fixt, some 
volatile, some acid, and some urinous, the two 
qualities wherein they agree are, that it is easily 
dissoluble in water, and affects the palate with a 
sapour, good or evil. Boyle. 
A particle of sal¢ may be compared to a chaos, 
being dense, hard, dry, and earthy in the centre, 
and rare, soft, and moist in the circumference. 
Newton, Opt. 
Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in some de- 
gree pellucid, sharp or pungent to the taste, and 
dissoluble in water; but after that is evaporated, 
incorporating, crystallizing, and forming them- 
selves into angular figures. Woodward. 


2. Taste ; smack. 

Though we are justices and doctors, and church- 
men, Mr. Page, we have some salt of our youth in 
us ; we are the sons of women. 

Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
3. Wit; merriment. 
Salt and smartness, Tillotson, Serm. i. 79. 
SALT. adj. 
1. Having the taste of salt: as, salt fish. 
We were better parch in Africk sun, 
Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes. 
Shakspeare. 
Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are salter than a younger man’s, 
And yenomous to thine eyes, Shakspeare, Coriol. 


2. Impregnated with salt. 
Hang him, mechanical sal¢ butter rogue: I will 
awe him with my cudgel. 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
It hath been observed by the ancients, that salt 
water will dissolve salt put into it in less time than 
fresh water. Bacon. 
A leap into salt water very often gives a new 
motion to the spirit, and a new turn to the blood. 
Addison. 
In Cheshire they improve their lands by letting 
out the water of the salt springs on them, always 
after rain. Mortimer. 
3. Abounding with salt. 
He shall inhabit the parched places in the wil- 
derness, in a salt land and not inhabited. 
Jer. xvii. 6, 
4. [Salax, Lat.] Lecherous; salacious. 
Be a whore still: 
Make use of thy salt hours, season the slaves 
For tubs and baths; bring down the rose-cheek’d 
youth 
To the tub fast, and the diet. Shakspeare, Timon. 
All the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, soften thy wan lip! — Shakspeare. 
This new-married man, approaching here, 
Whose salt imagination yet hath wrong’d 
Your well-defended honour, you must pardon, 
Shakspeare. 
Yo Saut.f v. a. [from the noun.] To sea- 
son with salt. 
Tf the salt have lost its sayour, wherewith shall 
it be salted ? St. Matt. y. 13. 
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If the offering was of flesh, it was salted thrice, 
Brown. 
SALT.* ns. [sault, old Fr. saltus, Lat. ] 
Act of leaping or jumping. Not in use. 
Frisking lambs 
Make wanton salts about their dry-suck’d dams. 
B. Jonson, Masques. 
Sa/LTAnv. adj. [saltans, Lat.] Jumping ; 
dancing. 
Satra‘rion. x. s. [saltatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of dancing or jumping. 

The locusts being ordained for saltation, their 
hinder legs do far exceed the others, 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
2. Beat; palpitation. 

If the great artery be hurt, you will discover it 
by its saléation and florid colour. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 
SALTCAT. 1. 5. 

Many give a lump of salt, which they 
usually call a saltcat, made at the salt- 
erns, which makes the pigeons much 
affect the place. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Sa‘LTcELLAR.} n.s. [not from salt and 
cellar, which Dr. Johnson has given as 
the etymon; but from the Fr. saliere, 
pleonastically used, as that word signi~ 
fies a saltcellar. See Cotgrave. Our old 
word, as Mr. Mason also has observed, 
was simply saler; as in the Pr. Parv. 
The pleonasm is also old. Sir H. Wotton 
uses it in 1633.] Vessel of salt set on 
the table. 

I send you a triangular salt-cellar, and the top 
of an amber ring. Wotton, Rem. p. 464. 

When any salt is spilt on the table-cloth, shake 
it out into the salt-cellar. Swift, Dir. to the Butler. 

Sa‘LTer.f z. s. [from salt. ] 

1. One who salts. 

I return to the embalming of the Egyptians ; — 
and shall next proceed to speak of the surgeon or 
embalmer, and all other inferior officers under 
him, such as the dissector, emboweller, pollinctor, 
salter, and other dependant servants. 

Greenhill on Embalming, p. 283. 

2. One who sells salt. 

After these local names, the most have been de- 
rived from occupations; as smith, salter, armourer. 

Camden, Rem. 

SA‘LTERN. n. s. A saltwork. 

A saltcat made at the salterns. 

: s Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Sa’‘uTrER. n. s. [saulicere, French.] Term 
of heraldry. ; 

A saltier is in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross, 
and by some is taken to be an engine to take wild 
beasts: in French it is called wn sautoir: it is an 
honourable bearing, Peacham. 

SALTINBA NCO. 2. 8. [saltare in banco, to 
climb on a bench, as a mountebank 
mounts a bank or bench.] A quack or 
mountebank. 

Saltinbancoes, quacksalvers, and charlatans, de- 
ceive them: were ZZsop alive, the Piazaa and 
Pont-neuf could not speak their fallacies. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

He play’d the saltinbanco’s part, 

Transform’d t’ a Frenchman by my art. Hudibras. 

Sa‘tris.f adj. [from salt.]| Somewhat 
salt. 

When billowes make a breach and beate the 

bankes adowne, 
Doth not the saltish surge then beat the bankes 


adowne ? Mir. for Mag. p. 219. 
Soils of a saltish nature improve sandy grounds. 
Mortimer. 


Sa’Ltxess, adj. [from salt.] Insipid; not 
tasting of salt. 
15 
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Sa’itxy. adv. [from salt.] With taste of 
salt ; in a salt manner. 
SaLtNess.f x. s. [from salt.] 
1. Taste of salt. ; 
Salt water passing through earth, through ten 
vessels, one within another, hath not lost its saé- 
ness, so as to become potable; but drained through 
twenty, becomes fresh. Bacon. 
Some think their wits have been asleep, except 
they dart out somewhat that is piquant and to the 
quick: men ought to find the difference between 
saltness and bitterness. Bacon. 
2. State of being salt. 
If I had buried him in a wave at sea, 
I would not to the saltness of his grave 
Have added the least tear. 
Beaum. and Fl, Fair Maid of the Inn. 
SaLt-Pan.] 2.8. [salt and pan, or pit.] 
SALT-PIT. Pit where salt is got. 
Moab and Ammon shall be as the breeding of 
nettles, saltpits, and a perpetual desolation. 
Zephs ii. 9. 
Cicero prettily calls them salinas salt-pans, that 
you may extract salt out of, and sprinkle where 
you please. Bacon. 
The stratum lay at about twenty-five fathom, by 
the duke of Somerset’s salt-pans near Whitehaven. 
; Woodward on Fossils. 
Sautpr'rre. n.s. [sal petra, Latin; sab 
petre, Fr.| Nitre. 
Nitre, or saltpetre, having a crude and windy 
spirit, by the heat of the fire suddenly dilateth. 
Bacon, 
Nitre or saltpetre, in heaps of earth, has been 
extracted, if they be exposed to the air, so as to be 


kept from rain. Locke. 
SALT-work.* zn. s. A saltern; a place 
where salt is made. : 


These salt-works, and a mint that is established 
at the same place, have rendered this town [Hall] 
almost as populous as Inspruck itself. 


Addison on Italy. 
Sa’try.* adj. [from salt.] Somewhat 
salt. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


SALVABrLity.f 2. s. [from salvable.] 
Possibility of being received to everlast- 
ing life. 

The main principle of his religion, as a papist, 
is more destructive of the comfort of a conjugal 
society, than are the principles of most hereticks, 
yea than those of pagans or atheists; for, holding 
that there is no salyability, but in the church; and 
that none is in the church, but such as acknow- 
ledge subjection to the see of Rome. 

Sanderson, C. of Conse. p. 3+ 

Why do we Christians so fiercely argue against 
the salvability of each other, as if it were our wish 
that all should be damned, but those of our parti- 
cular sect ? . Decay of Chr. Piety 

SA’LVABLE.}+ adj. [salvable, old Fr. 
Rogq. but merely in the sense of salutary $. 
salvo, Lat. to save.} Possible to be 
saved. 

Our wild fancies about God’s decrees have in 
event reprobated more than those decrees, and 
have bid fair to the damning of many whom those 
left salvable. Decay of Chr. Piety» 

Sa’tvace.f adj. [saulvage, old French; 
selvaggio, Ital. from silva, Lat.) Wild; 
rude; cruel. It is now spoken and 
written savages which see. 

Sa’LVAGE.* n.s. [salvaige, old Fr. * Ce 
qui revient de droit 4 ceux qui ont aidé 
a sauver des marchandises du naufrage 
d’un vaisseau échoué, ou des flammes.” 
Roq.] Recompense allowed by the law 
for saving goods from a wreck. i 

If any ship be lost on the shore, and the goods 


% 


come to land, they shall presently be delivered to 
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the merchants, they paying only a reasonable re- 
ward to those that saved and preserved them, 
which is intitled salvage. Blackstone. 
SaLvaTiIon.f x. s. [salvatione, old Fr. 
pardon. Kelham: salvatio, low Lat. 
vita eterna: from salvo, Lat.] Preserv- 


ation from eternal death ; reception to 


the happiness of heaven. 
_ As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters 
_ of understanding or knowledge, all men’s salvation, 
and all men’s endless perdition, are things so op- 
' posite, that whosoever doth affirm the one must 
necessarily deny the other. Hooker. 
Him the Most High, 
Wrapp’d in a balmy cloud with winged steeds, 
Did, as thou saw’st, receive; to walk with God 
High in salvation, and the climes of bliss, 
Exempt from death. Milton, P. L. 
Sa‘tvatory. xz. s. [salvatoire, Fr.] A 
place where any thing is preserved. 

I consider the admirable powers of sensation, 
phantasy, and memory, in what salvatories or re- 
positories the species of things past are conserved. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

SALU’BRIOUS. adj. [salubris, Latin.] 

Wholesome; healthful ; promoting 
health. , 

The warm limbeck draws 
Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Philips. 

Satu sriousty.* adv. [from salubrious.] 
So as to promote health. 

Does not the sweat of the mason and carpenter, 
who toil in order to partake the sweat of the pea- 
sant, flow as pleasantly and as salubriously, in 
the construction and repair of the majestick edifices 
of religion, as in the painted booths and sordid 
sties of vice and luxury. 

Burke on the Fr. Revolution. 


Satu'srity.f x. s. [salubrité, Fr. Cot- 
grave.] Wholesomeness; healthfulness. 
Bullokar, ed. 1656. 
SALVE.f x. s. [This word is originally 
_and properly sa/f, which having salves 
_ in the plural, the singular in time was 
borrowed from it; yealp, Saxon; un- 
doubtedly from salvus, Lat. Dr. John- 
son.— The Latin word means merely 
safe; but the Goth. salon is to anoint ; 
salbona, an ointment; salbe, German, 
the same. The change of 4 into v is 
not infrequent. ] 
1, A glutinous matter applied to wounds 
and hurts ; an emplaster. 
Let us hence, my sov’reign, to provide 
_ A salve for any sore that may betide. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Sleep is pain’s easiest salve, and doth fulfil 


_ All offices of death, except to kill. Donne. 
Go study salve and treacle; ply 
Your tenant’s leg, or his sore eye. Cleaveland. 


The royal sword thus drawn has cur’d a wound, 

_ For which no other salve could have been found. 
Waller, 
Though most were sorely wounded, none were 

slain ; 

The surgeons soon despoil’d them of their arms, 

And some with salves they cure. Dryden. 
2. Help; remedy. 

If they shall excommunicate me, hath the doc- 


trine of meekness any salve for me then ? 
Hammond. 


To Satvz.f v. a. [salbon, Goth. salben, 
_ Germ. yealpian, Saxon, to anoint.] 


1. To cure with medicaments applied. 
Many skilful leeches him abide, 
To salve his hurts. Spenser, I. Q. 
It should be to little purpose for them to salve 
__ the wound, by making protestations in disgrace of 
their own actions. 
VOL. III. 


: Hooker, | SALUTA‘TION. 7. S. 
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The which if T perform, and do survive, 
I do beseech your majesty may salve 
The long-grown wounds of my intemperature. 
Shakspeare, Hen, VI. 
2. To help; to remedy. 
Some seek to salve their blotted name 
With others’ blot, till all do taste of shame. 
Sidney. 
Our mother-tongue, which truly of itself is both 
full enough for prose, and stately enough for verse, 
hath long time been counted most bare and barren 
of both ; which default, when as some endeavoured 
to salve and recure, they patched up the holes with 
rags from other languages. 
Ep. to Spenser’s Shep. Cal. 
3. To help or save by a salvo, an excuse 
or reservation. 
Ignorant I am not how this is salved; they do 
it but after the truth is made manifest. | Hooker. 
The schoolmen were like the astronomers, who, 
to salve phenomena, framed to their conceit eccen- 
tricks and epicycles ; so they, to salve the practice 
of the church, had devised a great number of 
strange positions, Bacon. 
There must be another state to make up the 
inequalities of this, and salve all irregular appear- 
ances, Atterbury. 
This conduct might give Horace the hint to 
say, that when Homer was at a loss to bring 
any difficult matter to an issue, he laid his hero 
asleep, and this salved all difficulty. Broome. 
4. [From salvo, Latin.] To salute. Ob- 
solete. 
That stranger knight in presence came, 
And goodly salved them; who nought again 
Him answered as courtesy became. Spenser, F.Q. 


Sa‘Lver. n. s. [A vessel, I suppose, used 
at first to carry away or save what was 
left.] A plate on which any thing is 
presented. 

He has printed them in such a portable yolume, 
that many of them may be ranged together on a 
single plate; and is of opinion, that a salver of 
Spectators would be as acceptable an entertain~ 
ment for the ladies, as a salver of sweetmeats. 

Addison. 

Between each act the trembling salvers ring, 

From soup to sweet wine. Pope. 


/SA’LVO. n. s. [from salvo jure, Latin, a 


form used in granting any thing: as, 
salvo jure putei.| An exception; a re- 
servation; an excuse. 
They admit many salvoes, cautions, and reser - 
vations, so as they cross not the chief design. 
King Charles. 
It will be heard if he cannot bring himself off at 
last with some salvo or distinction, and be his own 
confessor, L Estrange. 
If others of a more serious turn join with us deli- 
berately in their religious professions of loyalty, 
with any private salyoes or evasions, they would do 
well to consider those maxims in which all casuists 
are agreed. Addison. 


Sa‘LuTARINESS. n. s. [from salutary. ] 
Wholesomeness ; quality of contributing 
to health or safety. 


SA/LUTARY. adj. [salutaire, Fr. salutaris, 
Lat.] Wholesome ; healthful; safe; ad- 
vantageous; contributing to health or 


safety. 

The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and 
clean ; and so more salutary as more elegant. Ray. 

It was want of faith in our Saviour’s country- 
men, which hindered him from shedding among 
them the salutary emanations of his divine virtue; 
and he did not many mighty works there, because 
of their unbelief. Bentley, 
[salutation, Fr. salu- 


SAL 


tatio, Lat.] The act or style of salut- 
ing ; greeting. 
The early village cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the morn, 
, Shakspeare, Rich. IIT. 
Thy kingdom’s peers 
Speak my salutation in their minds; 
Whose voices I desire aloud with mine, 
Hail, king of Scotland ! Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
On her the angel hail 
Bestow’d, the holy salutation used 
Long after to blest Mary. Milton, P. L. 
In all publick meetings, or private addresses, use 
those forms of salutation, reverence, and decency, 
usual amongst the most sober persons. 
Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 
Court and state he wisely shuns ; 
Nor brib’d, to servile salutations runs. 


Dryden, Hor. 
Satu’ratory.* n.s. [salutatorium, low 
Lat.] Place of greeting. Not in use. 


Coming to the bishop with supplication into the 
salutatory, some out porch of the church. 
Milton, Of Ref. in Eng. B. 2. 
To SALU'TE.F v. a. [saluto, Lat. saluer, 
Fr. Our old writers accordingly follow 
the French, and write salue, or salew ; 
as Gower and Chaucer. Salew is also 
used by Spenser, F.Q. iv. vi. 25.] 
. To greet; to hail. 
One hour hence 
Shall salute your grace of York as mother. 
Shakspeare, Rich. IIT. 
When ye come into an house, salwte it. 
St. Matthew, x. 12. 


— 


2. To please; to gratify. 
Would I had no being, 
If this salute my blood a jot: it faints me, 
To think what follows. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
The golden sun salaétes the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his glist’ring coach. 
Titus And. 

3. To kiss. 


You haye the prettiest tip of a finger —I must 

take the freedom to salute it. Addison, Drummer. 
Satu TE. x. s, [from the verb.] 
1. Salutation; greeting. 

The custom of praying for those that sneeze is 
more ancient than these opinions hereof: so that 
not any one disease has been the occasion of this 
salute and deprecation. Brown, 

O, what avails me’now that honour high, 

To have conceiv’d of God ; or that salute, 
Hail, highly favour’d, among women blest ! 
Milton, P. R. 

Continual salutes and addresses entertaining him 
all the way, kept him from saving so great a life, 
but with one glance of his eye upon the paper, till 
he came to the fatal place where he was stabbed. 

South. 

I shall not trouble my reader with the first salwfes 


of our three friends. Addison. 
2. A kiss. 
There cold salutes, but here a lover’s kiss. 
Roscommon. 


Sau TEr.f x. s. [from salute.] He who 
salutes. 

Aristarchus and Epaphras are mentioned as 
saluters, in this epistle. 

Bowyer’s Conject. on the N. Test. p. 273. 
SaLurrrerous.f adj. [salutifer, Lat.] 
Healthy ; bringing health. 

We may judge of the malice and subtlety of the 
grand deceiver, who would render that salwtiferous 
food unwholesome. 

: Ricaut, State of the Gr. Ch. (1679,) p. 437. 

The king commanded him to go to the south of 
France, believing that nothing would contribute 
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more to the restoring of his former vigour than the 


gentle salutiferous air of Montpelier. * 
Dennis, Letters. 


Sama‘ritan.* n.s. One of an ancient 
sect among the Jews, still subsisting in 
some parts of the Levant, under the same 
name. Chambers. 

A certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was. St. Luke, x. $3. 
Esdras changed the old [Hebrew] character into 
that we now use, leaving the other to the Samari- 
tans. Walton, Consid. Considered, p. 278. 

Sama‘riTan.* adj. Pertaining to the Sa- 
maritans; denoting the ancient sort of 
Hebrew characters, or alphabet. 

All agree in this, that the present Samaritan 
characters were anciently used among the Jews. 
Walton, Consid. Considered, p.279. 


Sama’/RRA.* See SIMAR. 


SAME.+ adj. [Serenius and Dr. Jamieson 
consider the Su. Goth. sam, con, a par- 
ticle denoting unity, equality, or iden- 
tity, as the origin of the word, which is 
the Icel. same ; M. Goth. sama, samo.] 

j. Not different; not another; identical ; 
being of the like kind, sort, or degree. 

Miso, as spitefully as her rotten voice could 
utter it, set forth the same sins of Amphialtus. 

Sidney. 
The tenour of man’s woe 
Holds on the same. Milton, P.L. 

TW’ etherial vigour is in all the same, 

And ey’ry soul is fill’d with equal flame. 
Dryden, 4En. 
If itself had been coloured, it would have trans- 
mitted all visible objects tinctured with the same 
colour; as we see whatever is beheld through a 
coloured glass, appears of the same colour with the 
glass. Ray on the Creation. 

The merchant does not keep money by him ; but 
if you consider what money must be lodged in the 
banker’s hands, the case will be much the same. 

Locke. 

The same plant produceth as great a variety of 
juices as there is in the same animal. 

Arbuthnot on Alimenis. 

2. That which was mentioned before. 

Do but think how well the same he spends, 
Who spends his blood his country to relieve. 

Daniel. 

SameE.* adv. [yam, Saxon; often used in 
composition; as, yam-mele, agreeing 
together ; yam-pypcan, to work together; 
from the Su. Goth. sam, con. See the 
etym. of the adjective. Spenser writes 
this word sam for the sake of his rhyme. ] 
Together. Obsolete. 

What concord han light and darke sam ? 

Or what peace has the lion with the lamb? 
Spenser, Shep, Cal. May. 

SaMENESS. 2.5. [from same. ] 

1. Identity; the state of being not another ; 
not different. 

Difference of persuasion in matters of religion 
may easily fall out, where there is the sameness of 
duty, allegiance, and subjection, King Charles. 

2. Undistinguishable resemblance. 

Tf all courts have a sameness in them, things may 
be as they were in my time, when all employments 
went to parliament-men’s friends. Swift. 

SamMITE.* n.s. [samet, samit, old Fr. 
“ étoffe de soi.” Roq. sammet, Germ. 
velvet. Morin traces it to the low Lat. 
samitum, or examitum ; and that to the 
Gr. ékapiroc, used by Nicetas for a sort 
of silk; which is formed of ¢, six, and 


SAMPLE.7 2. s. [from example. | 
1. A specimen; a part of the whole shown 


SAM 


piros, a thread; meaning therefore com- 
posed of six threads.] A sort of silk stuff. 
Obsolete. 

In an over gilt samite 
Yclad she was. Chaucer, Rom. R. 873. 

In silken samite she was light array’d, 

And her fayre lockes were woven up in gold, 
Spenser, FQ. iil, xii. 13. 
Sa‘mier. n.s. [salmonet, or salmontet.] 
A little salmon. 

A salmon after he is got into the sea, becomes, 
from a samlet, not so big as a gudgeon, to be a 
salmon, in as short a time as a gosling becomes a 
goose. Walton, Angler. 


Sa/Mpurre.f n.s. [saint Pierre, Fr. q.d. 
herba sancti Petri. Minsheu. It is 
in our old books sampire, or sampier $ 
as in Barret, Minsheu, and Sherwood ; 
the last. of whom also terms it, herbe 
de §. Pierre] A plant preserved in 
pickle. . 

This plant grows in great plenty upon 
the rocks near the sea-shore, where it 
is washed by the salt-water. It is greatly 
esteemed for pickling, and is sometimes 
used in medicine. Miller. 

Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire : dreadful trade! 


Methinks he seems no bigger than his head, 
Shakspeare. 


that judgement may be made of the 
whole. 
He entreated them to tarry but two days, and 
he himself would bring them a sample of the oar. 
Ralegh. 
I have not engaged myself to any: I am not 
loaded with a full cargo: tis sufficient if I bring 
a sample of some goods in this voyage. Dryden. 
I design this but for a sample of what 1 hope 
more fully to discuss. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
Determinations of justice were very summary 
and decisive, and generally put an end to the vex- 
ations of a law-suit by the ruin both of plaintiff 
and defendant: travellers have recorded some 


samples of this kind. Addison. 
From most bodies 

Some little bits ask leave to flow ; 

And, as through these canals they roll, 

Bring up a sample of the whole. Prior. 


2. Example. 


Thus he concludes: and every hardy knight 
His sample follow’d. Fairfax. 
To SAMPLE.} v. a. To show something 
similar; to example. 
The degrees of the empire’s downfall may be 
sampled by those of the Babylonish captivity. 
Mede, Apost. Lat. Times, (1641,) p. 78. 
Sa’MPLER. 7. s. [exemplar, Lat. whence 
it is sometimes written samplar.] 


1. A pattern of work; a specimen. 


The saumpleris of heavenly thingis. 
Wicliffe, Heb. ix. 
O love, why do’st thou in thy beautiful sampler 
set such a work for my desire to set out, which is 
impossible ? Sidney. 
We created with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one samplar, sitting on one cushion ; 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key, 
As if our hands, our sides, voices and minds 
Had been incorporate. Shakspeare. 
Fair Philomela, she but lost her tongue, 
And in a tedious sampler sew’d her mind. 
Titus Andronicus. 
You have samplers how to fit yourselves with 
personal prayers upon any private occurrences. 
Bp. Prideauxy Euchol. p. 116. 
4: 
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2. A piece worked by young girls for im- 
provement. 
Coarse complexions, 
And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the housewife’s wool. 
' Milton, Comus. 
I saw her sober over a sampler, or gay over a 
jointed baby. Pope. 


SA’NABLE.} adj. [sanable, old French; 
sanabilis, Latin.] Curable; susceptive 
of remedy ; remediable. 

Those that are sanable or preservable from this 
dreadful sin of idolatry may find the efficacy of 
our antidote. More, Ant. against Idolatry, Pref. 

SANA‘TION. 7.8. [sanatio, Lat.] The act 
of curing. : 

Consider well the member, and, if you have no 
probable hope of sanation, cut it off quickly. 
Wiseman, Surgery. 

Sa’waTIveE. adj. [from sano, Lat.] Power- 
ful to cure; healing. 

The vapour of coltsfoot hath a sanative virtue 
towards the lungs. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


SA/NATIVENESS. [from sanative.] 
Power to cure. 


SA'NCEBELL.* x. s. A corruption of saints- 
bell ; which see. 
Ring out your sance-bells. 
Beaum. and Fl. Mad Lover. 
To Sa’NcTIFICATE.* v. a. [low Lat. sanc- 
tifico.} Yo sanctify. Not in use. 
The Holy. Ghost sanctificating. 
Barrow, vol. ii, S. 34 
SANCTIFICA’TION. 7. s. [sanctification, Fr. 
from sanctifico, low Latin.] 


1. The state of being freed, or act of free- 
ing from the dominion of sin for the 
time to come. 

The grace of his sanctification and life, which 
was first received in him, might pass from him to 
his whole race, as malediction came from Adam 
unto all mankind. Hooker. 

2. The act of making holy; consecration. 

The bishop kneels before the cross, and devoutly 
adores and kisses it: after this follows a long 
prayer for the sanctification of that new sign of the 
cross, Stilling fleet. 

Sa’ncTirier. n.s. [from sanctify.) He 
that sanctifies or makes holy. 

To be the sanctifier of a people, and to be their 
God, is all one. Derham, Phys. Theol 


To SA‘NCTIFY. v. a. [sanctifier, French; 
sanctifico, Lat. ] 

1. To free from the power of sin for the 
time to come. 

For if the blood of bulls, sprinkling the un- 
clean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how 
much more shall the blood of Christ ? Heb. ix. 13. 

2. To make holy. 

What actions can express the intire purity of 
thought, which refines and sanctifies a virtuous 
man? Addison. 

3. To make a means of holiness. 

The gospel, by not making many things un- — 
clean, as the law did, hath sanctified those things 
generally to all, which particularly each man to 
himself must sanctify by a reverend and holy use. 

Hooker. 

Those judgments God hath been pleased to send 
upon me, are so much the more welcome, as 4 
means which his mercy hath sanctified so to me as 
to make me repent of that unjustact. King Charles. 

Those external things are neither parts of our 
devotion, or by any strength in themselves direct 
causes of it; but the grace of God is pleased to 
move us by ways suitable to our nature, and to 
sanctify these sensible helps to higher purposes. — 

Souths 
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4. To make free from guilt. 
The holy man, amaz’d at what he saw, 
Made haste to sanctify the bliss by law. Dryden. 


5. To secure from violation. 
Truth guards the poet, sanctifies the line. Pope. 


SANCTIMONIOUS.} adj. [from sancti- 
monia, Lat.] Saintly; having the ap- 
pearance of sanctity. 

All sanctimonious ceremonies. Shaks. Tempest. 

A grave and reverend gluttony, a sanctimo- 
nious avarice. Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. 1. 

A sanctimonious pretence, under a pomp of form, 
without the grace of an inward integrity, will not 
serve the turn, L Estrange. 

SANCTIMO’NIOUSLY.* adv. [from sancti- 
monious.| With sanctimony. 

Ye know, dear lady, since ye are mine, 

How truly I have lov’d you, how sanctimoniously 
Observ’d your honour ! 
Beaum. and Fl. Sea Voyage. 

SANCTIMO’NIOUSNESS.* x. s. [from sancti- 

_monious.| State or quality of being 
sanctimonious. Ash. 

SANCTIMONY. x. 8. [sanctimonia, Latin.] 
Holiness ; scrupulous austerity ; appear- 
ance of holiness. 

Tf sanctimony, and a frail vow between an 
errant barbarian and a supersubtle Venetian, be 
not too hard for my wit, and all the tribe of hell, 
thou shalt enjoy her. Shaks. Othello. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage, which holy under- 
taking, with most austere sanctimony, she accom- 
plished. Shakspeare. 

There was great reason why all discreet princes 
should beware of yielding hasty belief to the robes 
of sanctimony. Ralegh. 


_SA'NCTION.} x. s. [sanction, Fr. sanctio,. 


Lat.—“ Sanction is essential to con- 
tracts ; which, among the ancients, was 
done by killing a saerifice.—We read 
in Tacitus, Suetonius, Plutarch, and 


others, of leagues sealed by drinking of 


blood. So Servius, the grammarian, 
will have sanctio to come 2 sanguine.” 
Bp. Reynolds, Serm. 1668. p. 17.] 


‘1. The act of confirmation which gives to } 


any thing its obligatory power; rati- 
fication. 
T have kill’d a slave, 
And of his blood caus’d to be mixt with wine: 
_ Fill every man his bowl. There cannot be 
A fitter drink to make this sanction in. 
B. Jonson, Catil. 
Against the publick sanctions of the peace, 
With fates averse, the rout in arms resort, 
To force their monarch. Dryden, Zin. 
There needs no positive law or sanction of God 
to stamp an obliquity upon such a disobedience, 
; South. 
By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, 
gratitude is not enforced ; that is, not enjoined by 
the sanction of penalties, to be inflicted upon the 
person that shall not be found grateful. South. 
_ The satisfactions of the Christian life, in its 
present practice and future hopes, are not the mere 
raptures of enthusiasm, as the strictest professors 
of reason have added the sanction of their testi- 
mony, Watts. 
This word is often made the sanction of an 
oath : it is reckoned a great commendation to be 
_&manofhonour,  . Swift. 
__ Wanting sanction and authority, 
_ private work. Baker on Learning. 


2. A law ; a decree ratified. Improper. 
Tis the first sanction nature gave to man, 


y 


Each other to assist in what they can. Denham. 
To Sa’nction.* v. a. [from the noun.] 


0 give a sanction to. 


it is only yet a 
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Tests against old principles, sanctioned by the 
laws. Burke, Appeal from the new to the old W higs. 
Sa’neviTupeE. n. s. [from sanctus, Latin.] 
Holiness; goodness; saintliness. 
In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude, serene and pure. 
Milton, P. L. 
Sa‘neriry, 2s. [sanctitas, Latin. ] 
1. Holiness ; the state of being holy. 
At his touch, 
Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
They presently amend, Shakspeare. 
God attributes to place 
No sanctity, if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent, Milton, P. L. 
2. Goodness ; the quality of being good; 
purity ; godliness. 
This youth 
I reliev’d with such sanctity of love, 
And to his image, which methought did promise 
Most venerable worth, did I devotion, Shaks. 

It was an observation of the ancient Romans, 
that their empire had not more increased by the 
strength of their arms than the sanctity of their 
manners, Addison. 

3. Saint; holy being. 

About him all the sanctities of heaven 
Stood thick as stars, and from his sight receiv’d 
Beatitude past utterance, Milton, P. L. 

To Sa’nctuanize. v. a. [from sanctuary] 
To shelter by means of sacred _privi- 
leges. Not in use. 

No place indeed should murder sanctwarize. 

Shakspeare. 
SA’NCTUARY. x. s. [sanctuaire, French ; 
sanctuarium, Lat. | 
1. A holy place; holy ground. Properly 
the penetralia, or most retired and awful 
part of a temple. 

Having waste ground enough, 
Shall we desire to raze the sanctuary, 
And pitch our evils there ? 

They often plac’d 
Within his sanctuary itself their shrines, 
Milton, P. L. 

Let it not be imagined, that they contribute 
nothing to the happiness of the country who only 
serve God in the duties of a holy life, who attend 
his sanctuary, and daily address his goodness, 

Rogers, Serm. 

2. A place of protection ; a sacred asylum: 

whence a sanctuary man, one who takes 
shelter in a holy place. 

Come, my boy, we will to sanctuary. 

Shakspeare, Rich. III. 

I'll hence forthwith unto the sanctuary, 

To save at least the heir of Edward’s right. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Oft have I heard of sanctuary men ; 

But sanctuary children, ne’er till now. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 

He fled to Beverly, where he and divers of his 

company registered themselves sanctuary men. 
Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Howsoever the sanctuary man was protected 
from his creditors, yet his goods out of sanctuary 
should not. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

3. Shelter ; protection. 

What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes to 
the meadows? Very much, says the frog; for he 
that’s worsted will be sure to take sanctuary in 
the fens, L’ Estrange. 

The admirable works of painting were made 
fuel for the fire; but some reliques of it took 
sanctuary under ground, and escaped the common 
destiny. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

SAND.Ff x. s. [yand, Saxon ; sand, Danish 


and Dutch. } : 
1. Particles of stone not conjoined, or 


stone broken to powder. 


Shakspeare. 
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That finer matter called sand, is no other than 
very small pebbles, Woodward. 
Here i’ the sands 
Thee Pll rake up, the post unsanctified, 
Shakspeare, K, Lear. 
Hark, the fatal followers do pursue ! 
The sands are number’d that make up my life : 
Here must I stay, and here my life must end. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be 
no veins of sand any great depth within the earth. 
Bacon. 
Calling for more paper to rescribe, king Philip 
shewed him the difference betwixt the ink box and 
sand box. Howell. 
If quicksilver be put into a convenient glass 
vessel, and that vessel exactly stopped, and kept 
for ten weeks in a sand furnace, whose heat may 
be constant, the corpuscles that constitute the 
quicksilver will, after innumerable revolutions, be 
So connected to one another, that they will appear 


in the form of a red powder. Boyle. 
Engag’d with money bags, as bold 
As men with sand bags did of old. Hudibras. 


The force of water casts gold out from the 
bowels of mountains, and exposes it among the 
sands of rivers. Dryden. 

Shells are found in the great sand pit at Wool- 


wich. Woodward. 
Celia and I, the other day, 
Walk’d o’er the sand hills to the sea. Prior. 


2. Barren country covered with sands. 

Most of his army being slain, he, with a few of 
his friends, sought to save themselves by flight 
over the desert sands. Knolles. 

Her sons spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands.’ 
Milton, P. L. 

So, where our wild Numidian wastes extend, 
Sudden the impetuous hurricanes descend, 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 

Tear up the sands, and sweep whole plains away, 

The helpless traveller, with wild surprise, 

Sees the dry desert all around him rise, 

And smother’d in the dusty whirlwind dies. 

Addison. 

To Sanv.* v.a. [from the noun.] To 

force or drive upon the sands. 

Travellers and seamen, when they have been 
sanded or dashed on a rock, for ever after fear 
not that mischance only, but all such dangers 
whatsoever, Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 148. 

Sa/NDAL. n. s. [sandale, Fr. sandalium, 
Lat.] A loose shoe. 
Thus sung the uncouth swain to the oaks and 
rills, 
While the still morn went out with sandals gray. 
Milton, Lycidas. 
From his robe 

Flows light ineffable: his harp, his quiver, 
And Lycian bow are gold: with golden sandals 
His feet are shod. Priors 

The sandals of celestial mold, 

Fledg’d with ambrosial plumes, and rich with gold, 
Surround her feet, Pope, Odyss. 
SaNDARACH. n. s. [sandaraque, French; 
sandaraca, Lat.] 
1. A mineral of a bright red colour, not 
much unlike to red arsenick. Bailey. 
2, A white gum oozing out of the juniper- 
tree. Bailey. 
Sa’npBLinp. adj. [sand and blind.] Hav- 
ing a defect in the eyes, by which small 
particles appear to fly before them. 
My true begotten father, being more than 


sandblind, high grayelblind, knows me not. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 


Sa’nppox Tree. n.s. [hura, Latin.] A 
plant. 
The fruit of this plant, if suffered to 
remain on till they are fully ripe, burst 
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in the heat of the day with a violent 
explosion, making a noise like the firing 
of a pistol, and hereby the seeds are 
thrown about to a considerable distance. 
These seeds, when green, vomit and 
purge, and are supposed to be some- 
what a-kin to nua vomica. Miller. 
SaA’‘NDED.} adj. [from sand. | 


1. Covered with sand; barren. 
In well sanded lands little or no snow lies. 
Mortimer. 
The river pours along 
Resistless, roaring dreadful down it comes ; 
Then o’er the sanded valley floating spreads. 
Thomson. 


2. Marked with smali spots; variegated 
with dusky specks. Dr. Johnson. — 
Rather of a sandy colour, which is one 
of the true denotements of a blood- 
hound. Steevens. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew. 

Shakspeare. 

3. Short-sighted. North. Grose. 

Sa/NDEEL.* n.s. A. kind of eel com- 
monly found at about half a foot deep 
under the sand, when the tide has run | 
out. 

SA‘NDERLING. 2.5. A bird. 

We reckon coots, sanderlings, pewets, and | 
mews, Carew. 

Sa'npERS.f 7. s. [santalum, Lat.] A | 
precious kind of Indian wood, of which | 
there are three sorts, red, yellow, and | 
green. Bailey, and Dr. Johnson. Sir 
Thomas Herbert mentions a white kind. 

Isles—-rich in stones, and spices, and white 
sanders. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 370. 

Aromatize it with sanders. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Sa/NDEVER. 7. S. 

That which our English glassmen call 
sandever, and the French, of whom pro- 
bably the name was borrowed, suindever, 
is that recrement that is made when the 
materials of glass, namely, sand and a 
fixt lixiviate alkali, having been first 
baked together, and kept long in fusion, 
the mixture casts up the superfluous 
salt, which the workmen afterwards take 
off with ladles, and lay by as little worth. 

Boyle. 

Sa/’NDHEAT.* 2.5. Warmth of hot sand in 
chymical operations. 

Sa’npiness.* n. s. [from sandy.] The 
state of being sandy. 

Let such pretenders suspect the sandiness and 
hollowness of their foundation. 

South, Serm. vol. iv. S. 3. 

Sa’npisuH. adj. [from sand.] Approaching 
to the nature of sand; loose; not close; 
not compact. 

Plant the tenuifolias and ranunculuses in fresh 
sandish earth, taken from under the turf. 

. Evelyn, Kalendar. 

SANDSTONE. 2. Ss. [sand and stone.| Stone 
of a loose and friable kind, that easily 
crumbles into sand. 

Grains of gold in sandstone, from the mine of 
Costa Rica, which is not reckoned rich ; but every 
hundred weight yields about an ounce of gold. 

Woodward. 

Sa’npy. adj. [from sand.] 
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I should not see the sandy hourglass run, 
But I should think of shallows and of flats. Shaks. 
Safer shall he be on the sandy plains, 
Than where castles mounted stand. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
A region so desert, dry, and sandy, that trayel- 
lers are fain to carry water on their camels. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Rough unwieldy earth, nor to the plough 
Nor to the cattle kind, with sandy stones 
And gravel, o’er-abounding. Philips. 
O’er sandy wilds where yellow harvests spread. 
Pope. 
9. Consisting oftsand; unsolid. 
Favour, so bottomed upon the sandy foundation 
of personal respects only, cannot be long lived. 
Bacon to Villiers. 
Sanz.f adj. [sanus, Lat.] Sound; healthy. 
Baynard wrote a poem on preserving the 
body in a sane and sound state. It is 


also opposed to znsane. 

Its termination [that of delirium] is various. 
Even those, who have a strong hereditary taint, 
often remain perfectly sane for some years after 
the first attack. 

Crichton on Mental Derangement, vol. i. p. 162. 

Sane. ‘The preterit of seg. 

Then sang Moses and Israel this song unto the 
Lord. Exod. xv. 

The next they sang, of all creation first. 

Milton, P. L. 


SANG-FROID.* n.s. [Fr.] Coolness ; 


freedom from agitation: an affected 


phrase. 

He could with the most perfect sang froid lock 
up this admirable piece in his desk, and wait with 
philosophic patience for a favourable season to 
produce it. Sheridan, Life of Swift, § 2. 

He talks of his union, just as he does of his taxes 
and his savings, with as much sang-froid and ease, 
as if his wish and the enjoyment were exactly the 
same thing. Burke on the State of the Nation. 

Sanourrerous. adj. [sanguifer, Lat.] 
Conveying blood. 

The fifth conjugation of the nerves is branched 
to the muscles of the face, particularly the cheeks, 
whose sanguiferous vessels it twists about. 

Derham, Phys. Theol. 

SANGUIFICA’TION. n. s. [sanguification, Fr. 

sanguis and facio, Latin.] ‘The produc- 

tion of blood; the conversion of the 
chyle into blood. 

Since the lungs are the chief instrument of san- 
guification, the animal that has that organ faulty 
can never have the vital juices, derived from the 
blood, in a good state. Arbuthnot. 

Asthmatick persons have voracious appetites, 
and consequently, for want of a right sanguification, 
are leucophlegmatick. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Sa’/NGUIFIER. n. 5. [sanguis and facio, Lat. ] 
Producer of blood. 

Bitters, like choler, are the best sanguifiers, and 

also the best febrifuges. Iloyer on the Humours. 


To Sa'nouiry. v. n. [sanguis and facio, 
Lat.] To produce blood. 


At the same time I think, I command; in in- 
ferior faculties, I walk, see, hear, digest, sanguify, 
and carnify, by the power of an individual soul. 

Hale. 

Sa/neuinary. adj. [sanguinarius, Lat. 

sanguinaire, Fr. from sanguis, Lat.] 
Cruel ; bloody ; murtherous. 

We may not propagate religion by wars, or by 

sanguinary persecutions to force consciences. 
Bacon. 
| The scene is now more sanguinary, and fuller 
| of actors: never was such a confused mysterious 
civil war as this. Howell. 
Passion transforms us into a kind of savages, 


1, Abounding with sand; full of sand. 


and makes us brutal and sanguinary. Broome. 


SAN 


Sa'nGuINARY.f 7. s. [sanguinaire, Fr. Cot- 
grave ; from sanguzs, Lat.] An herb. 
Ainsworth. 
SA/NGUINE. adj. [sanguin, Fr. sangué- 
neus, from sanguis, Lat. ] 
1. Red; having the colour of blood. 
This fellow 
Upbraided me about the rose I wear ; 
Saying, the sanguine colour of the leaves 
Did represent my master’s blushing cheeks, 
Shakspeare, Hen, VE. 
A stream of nectarous humour issuing flow’d 
Sanguine. Milton, P.L. 
Dire Tisiphone there keeps the ward, 

Girt in her sanguine gown. Dryden. 
Her flag aloft, spread ruffling to the wind, 
And sanguine streamers seem the flood to fire : 

The weaver, charm’d with what his loom de- 
sign’d, . 
Goes on to sea, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 


2. Abounding with blood more than any 

other humour ; cheerful. oe 

The cholerick fell short of the longevity of the 

sanguine. Brown. 

Though these faults differ in their complexion 

as sanguine from melancholy, yet they are fre- 

quently united. Gov. of the Tongue. 
3. Warm; ardent; confident. 

A set of sanguine tempers ridicule, in the num- 

ber of fopperies, all such apprehensions. —_ Swift. 


Sa'ncurne.t 72.5. [from sanguzs.] 


1. Blood colour. 
A griesly wound, 
From which forth gush’d a stream of gore, blood 
thick, 
That all her goodly garments stain’d around, 
And in deep sanguine dy’d the grassy ground. 
Spenser, F. Q- 
2. The blood-stone, with which ecutlers 
sanguine their hilts. [sangwzne, Fr.] 
Cotgrave. 
To Sa’NcuInE.¥ v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To make of a sanguine colour; to var- 
nish with sanguine. See BROWNBILL. 

What rapier? gilt, silvered, or sanguined ? — 

None but that varnisht rapier, lest it should rain. 
Minsheu, Span. Dict. Dialog. (1599,) p. 3- 
I would send 
His face to the cutler’s then, and have it san= 
guin’d; 
*Twill look a great deal sweeter. : 
Beaum. and Fl. Captain. 
3. To stain with blood. 

Nor you, ill sangwin’d with an innocent’s blood! 
Which my dear mistress’ side so rudely rent, 
Brothers in ill, shall ’scape your punishment. 

Fanshaw, Tr. of Past. Fid. p. 149- 

Sa’ncuIneLy.* adv. [from sanguine.} 

With sanguineness; ardently; confi- 
dently. 

Statesmen and beauties are very rarely sensible 
of the gradations of their decay; and too san- 
guinely hoping to shine on in their meridian, often 
set with contempt and ridicule. Ld. Chesterfield. 

Sa/NGUINENESS. | . s. [from sanguine. ] 
Sancurniry. f Ardour; heat of ex- 
pectation; confidence. Sanguinity 18 
perhaps only used by Swift. 

Rage, or phrensy it may be, in some perhaps 
natural courage, or sanguineness of temper in 
others ; but true valour it is not, if it knows not 
as well to suffer as to do. That mind is truly 
great, and only that, which stands above the power 
of all extrinsick violence; which keeps itself a 
distinct principality, independent upon the out- 
ward man. Decay of Chr Piety. 

i very much distrust your sanguinity. Swifts 

Sancurnrous. adj. [sanguineus, Latins 
sanguin, Fr.] " 


__ So prosperously delivered of. 


S AN 


J. Constituting blood. 


This animal of Plato containeth not only san- 


Be guineous and reparable particles, but is made up of 


yeins, nerves, and arteries. 
9, Abounding with blood. 
A plethorick constitution, in which true blood 
abounds, is called sangwineous. Arbuthnot. 
Sa‘nneprim.f 2. s. (Hebrew: cvédp.y, 
Gr. synedrium, Lat.] The chief council 
awong the Jews, consisting of seventy 
elders, over whom the high priest pre- 
sided. 
It may be probably hence gathered, that there 
was no such sanhedrim in these days, as the Jews 
- conceive there always was in the most early times ; 
for why should they go to her for judgement, if 
there were a court of seventy eminent persons 
' then sitting at Shiloh? — Patrick on Judges, iv. 5. 
Sa’nicve. n.s. [sanicle, Fr. sanicula, Lat.] 
A plant. 
SA'NIES. n. s. (Latin.] Thin matter; 
serous excretion. 
It began with a round crack in the skin, with- 
out other matter than a little sanies. 
j Wiseman, Surgery. 
Sa‘ntous. adj. [from sanies.] Running a 
thin serous matter, not a well digested 
pus. 
Observing the ulcer sanious, I proposed diges- 
_ tion as the only way to remove the pain. 
Wiseman. 
Sanity. n. s. [sanitas, Lat.] Soundness 
of mind. 
How pregnant, sometimes, his replies are ! 
A happiness that often madness hits on, 


Which sanity and reason could not be 
Shaks. Hamlet. 


Brown, Vulg. Err. 


Sank. The preterit of sink. 
As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had 
opened some great floodgate of sorrow, whereof 
her heart could not abide the violent issue, she 
sank to the ground. Sidney. 

Our men followed them close, took two ships, 
and gave divers others of their ships their death’s 
wounds, whereof soon after they sank and pe- 
rished. Bacon, War with Spain. 


SANS. prep. (French.] Without. Out 
of use. 
Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

_ Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 
Shakspeare. 
For nature so preposterously to err, 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, 

Sans witchcraft could not, Shaks. Othello. 
Sanscriv.* x. 5. [Written sanscrit, san- 
- skrit, sanskreet, sanskerrit, and shanscrit, 

by Europeans; and said to be com- 

pounded of san or sam, a preposition 
_ signifying completion, and skreeta, for 
_ kreeta, done, made, finished. See 

Wilkins’s Heetopades, 1787. p. 294. 
_ The Indians write it samskrit, samskret, 

samscrudam, or samscred, as we learn 

_ from the Voyage of Paolino to the East 
"Indies, where he resided several years 
till 1789.) The learned language of the 
_ bramins of India; the parent of all the 
Indian languages. 
, One Burzuvia, a physician, who had a sur- 
_ Prizing talent in learning several languages, par- 
ticularly the sanskerrit, was introduced to him as 


_ the properest person to be employed to get a copy 
thereof. 
Fraser, Cat. of Orient. MSS. cited by Wilkins. 
_ The translator is £onscious, that this short ac- 
count of the shanscrit is very defective. 
_ -Hathed, Code of Gent. Laws, Pref, p, xxxv. 


SAP. 


Syiee 


Sa'nTER.* See Saunrer. 

Santo'n.* n. s. One of the Turkish 
priests ; a kind of dervis, regarded by 
the vulgar as a saint. Santoun, old Fr. 
petit saint. Lacombe. 

The dervis and other santoons or enthusiasticks, 
being in the crowd, express their zeal by turning 
round so long together, and with such swiftness, 
as will hardly be credited. 

Sir T'. Herbert, Trav. p. 326. 

There was formerly a santon, whose name was 
Barsisa ; which for the space of an hundred years 
very fervently applied himself to prayers. 

Guardian, No. 148, 

n.s. [yepe, Saxon; sap, Dutch.] 

The vital juice of plants ; the juice that 

circulates in trees and herbs. 

Now sucking of the sap of herbs most sweet, 

Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie, 

Now in the same bathing his tender feet. Spenser. 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 

In sap consuming winter’s drizzled snow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 

Yet hath my night of life some memory. 
Wound the bark of our fruit trees, 

Lest, being over-proud with sap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itself, 

Shakspeare, Rich, II. 


Shaks. 


His presence had infus’d 
Into the plant sciential sap. 
The sap which at the root is bred 
In trees, through all the boughs is spread, Waller. 
Vegetables consist of the same parts with animal 
substances, spirit, water, salt, oil, earth; all which 
are contained in the sap they derive from the earth. 
Arbuthnot. 
To SAP. v. a. [sapper, Fr. zappare, Ital.] 
To undermine; to subvert by digging; 
to mine. 
Their dwellings were sapp’d by floods, 
Their houses fell upon their household gods. 
Dryden. 
To Sav. v.n. To proceed by mine; to 
proceed invisibly. 
For the better security of the troops, both assaults 
are carried on by sapping. Tatler. 
In vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave, 
If secret gold saps on from knaye to knave. Pope. 


Milton. 


SAp.* n. 5, [from the verb.] In military 


language, a sort of mine. 
Sa’putre. See SAPPHIRE. 


SA’PID. adj. [sapidus, Lat.] Tasteful ; 
palatable; making a powerful stimula- 
tion upon the palate. 

Thus camels, to make the water sapid, do raise 
the mud with their feet. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The most oily parts are not separated by a slight 
decoction, till they are disentangled from the salts; 
for if what remains of the subject, after the infusion 
and decoction be continued to be boiled down with 
the addition of fresh water, a fat, sapid, odorous, 
viscous, inflammable frothy water, will constantly 
be found floating a-top of the boiling liquor. 

Arbuthnot. 

Sarr pity.f ] 2. s. [from sapid.] Tasteful- 

Sa’Pipness. § ness; power of stimulating 
the palate. 

As for their taste, if their nutriment be air, 
neither can it be an instrument thereof; for the 
body of that element is ingustible, and void of all 
sapidity. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

When the Israelites fancied the sapidness and 
relish of the fleshpots, they longed to taste and to 
return. Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 216. 

If sapidness belong not to the mercurial prin- 
ciple of vegetables and animals, it will scarce be 
discriminated from their phlegm. Boyle. 


SA’PIENCE. z. s. [sapience, Fr. sapientia, 
Lat.] Wisdom; sageness ; knowledge. 


S AP 


By sapience, I mean what the ancients 
did by philosophy ; the habit or disposi- 
tion of mind which importeth the love 
of wisdom. Grew. 

Ne only they that dwell in lowly dust, 
The sons of darkness and of ignorance; 
But they whom thou, great Jove, by doom 
unjust, 
Did’st to the top of honour erst advance: 
They now, puft up with sdeignful insolence, 
Despise the brood of blessed sapience. Spenser. 
King James, of immortal memory, among all 
the lovers and admirers of divine and human sapi- 
ence, accomplished at Theobalds his own days on 
earth, Wotton. 
Because enterprises guided by ill counsels have 
equal success to those by the best judgement con- 
ducted, therefore had violence the same external 
figure with sapience. Ralegh. 
Sapence and love 4 
Immense, and all the Father in him shone, 
Milton, P. I.. 
O sovran, virtuous, precious of all trees 
In Paradise! of operation blest 
To sapience. 

Many a wretch in Bedlam, 
Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about, 
Still has gratitude and sapience, 
To spare the folks that give them ha’pence. Swift. 

Sa‘PIENT.f adj. [sapiens, Lat. sapient, old 
Fr. Rog. Gloss. Suppl.] Wise ; sage. 
Where the sapient king held dalliance. 
Milton, P. L. 
SAPIe NTIAL.* adj. [from sapientia, Lat. ] 
Affording lessons of wisdom, 
Solomon’s sapiential tractate of the sovereign 
good. Bp. Richardson on the 0. Test. p. 309. 
Open your bibles, where you will, in all the 
sapiential or prophetical books. 
Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 66. 
Sa’press.f adj. [yepleay, Saxon ; saploos, 
Dutch. ] 
1. Wanting sap ; wanting vital juice. 
Pithless arms, like to a wither’d vine, 
That droops his sapless branches to the ground. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes, 
Produces sapless leaves instead of fruits. Denham. 
-No less are they out of the way in philosophy, 
pestering their heads with the sapless dotages of old 
Paris and Salamanca. 
Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. § 10. 
This single stick was full of sap; but now in 
vain does art tie that withered bundle of twigs to 
its sapless trunk. Swift. 
In these sapless pages he has scattered a mark 
of his great learning! Bentley, Phil. Lips. § 41. 
2. Dry; old; husky. 
If by this bribe, well plac’d, he would ensnare 
Some sapless usurer that wants an heir. 
Dryden, Juv. 
Sa’PLinG. n. 8. [from sap.] A young tree; 


a young plant. 
Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blasted sapling, wither’d up. 
Shakspeare, Rich. IIT. 
Nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint. Milton, Arcades. 
A sapling pine he wrench’d from out the ground, 
The readiest weapon that his fury found. Dryden. 
What planter will attempt to yoke 
A sapling with a falling oak ? Swift. 
Slouch turn’d his head, saw his wife’s vig’rous 
hand 
Wielding her oaken sapling of command. Xing. 
Sapona‘ceous.) adj. [from sapo, Latin, 
Sa PonARY. i soap.] Soapy ; resem- 
bling soap ; having the qualities of soap. 
By digesting a solution of salt of tartar with oil 
of almonds, I could reduce them to a soft saponary 
substance, Boyle. 


Milton, P. L. 


5 AP 


Any mixture of an oily substance with salt, may 
be called asoap: bodies of this nature are called 
Saponaceous. Arbuthnot. 

SA’POR. n. s. [Latin.] Taste; power 
of affecting or stimulating the palate. 

There is some sapor in all aliments, as being to 
be distinguished and judged by the gust, which 
cannot be admitted in air. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The shape of those little particles of matter 
which distinguish the various sapors, odours, and 
colours of bodies. Watts. 

SaporrFick. adj. [saporifique, Fr. sapor 
and facio, Latin.] Having the power to 
produce tastes. 

Sa’rorous.* adj. [from sapor.| Savoury. 

In philosophy, saporous bodies are 
such as are capable of yielding some 
kind of taste. Bailey. 

Sa’/prer.* n.s. [sappeur, Fr.] A kind of 
miner, 

These are instruments and tools belonging to 
pioners, sappers, diggers, and labouring men. 

Transl. of Boccalini, (1626,) p. 92. 
Sa’ppuick.* adj. [ Saphique, Fr. Sapphicus, 
Lat. from Sappho, who invented or par- 
ticularly used this kind of metre.] De- 
noting a kind of verse used by the 
Greeks and Latins, consisting of eleven 
syllables or five feet, of which the first, 
fourth, and fifth are trochees, the second 
a spondee, and the third a dactyl, in the 
first three lines of each stanza, which 
closes with a fourth consisting only of a 
dactyl and spondee. 

I choose to call this delicate Sapphick ode the 
first original production of Mr. Gray’s muse. 

Mason. 

Sa’ppuiRe. n. s. [sapphiris, Latin: so that 
it is improperly written saphire.] A pre- 
cious stone of a bright blue colour. 

Saphire is of a bright blue colour. Woodward. 

In enroll’d tuffs, flow’rs purfled, blue, and white, 
Like saphire, pearl, in rich embroidery.  Shaks. 

He tinctures rubies with their rosy hue, 

And on the saphire spreads a heayenly blue. 
Blackmore. 

That the saphire should grow foul, and lose its 
beauty, when worn by one that is lecherous, and 
many other fabulous stories of gems, are great ar- 

guments that their virtue is equivalent to their 
value, Derham. 

Sa’PPHIRINE. adj. [sapphirinus, Lat.] Made 
of sapphire; resembling sapphire. 

She was too sapphirine and clear for thee ; 
Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. 

Donne. 

A few grains of shell silver, with a convenient 
proportion of powdered crystal glass, having been 
kept three hours in fusion, I found the colliquated 
mass, upon breaking the crucible, of a lovely 
saphirine blue. Boyle. 

Sa’ppiness.f x. s. [from sappy.] The 
state or the quality of abounding in sap ; 
succulence; juiciness, 

Much of their brush or smal! woed I observed to 
be very sappy, so that when we brake a twig of it, 
there would come a substance out of some of it like 
unto milk; and the sappiness of that underwood 
may, as I apprehend it, be ascribed in part to the 
fatness of that soil, 

Terry, Voy. to the E. Ind. (1655,) p. 103. 

Sa’ppy.f adj. [peepiz, Saxon.) 

1, Abounding in sap; juicy; succulent. 

Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to bear, 

Shakspeare, Ven. and Ad. 

The sappy parts, and next resembling juice, 
Were turn’d to moisture for the body’s use, 
Supplying humours, blood, and nourishment. 

Dryden. 


3. [Gr. cfm, to become rotten. 


SAR 


The sappy boughs 
Attire themselves with blooms, sweet rudiments 
Of future harvest. Philips. 
The green heat the ripe, and the ripe give fire to 
the green; to which the bigness of their leaves, 
and hardness of their stalks, which continue moist 
and sappy long, doth much contribute. Mortimer. 


2. Young; not firm; weak. 


This young prince was brought up among 
nurses, till he arrived to the age of six years ; when 
he had passed this weak and sappy age, he was 
committed to Dr. Cox. Hayward. 
It is 

written sappy in our old lexicography, 

but sapy in Lemon’s etymological dic- 
tionary.] Musty; tainted; reasty. 
Barret. 

Sappie or unsavourie flesh. 

Barret in V. Restie, Alv. (1580.) 

Sapy [denotes] a moisture contracted on the 
outward surface of meats, which is the first stage 
of dissolution. Lemon, Etymol. Dict. (1783.) 

SA’RABAND. nu. s. [¢arabande, Spanish ; 
sarabande, Fr.| A Spanish dance. 

The several modifications of this tune-playing 
quality in a fiddle, to play preludes, sarabands, 
jigs, and gavots, are as much real qualities in the 
Instrument as the thought is in the mind of the 
composer. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

SARACE NICK.* ] adj. Denoting the archi- 
SARACE NICAL. tecture of the Sara- 
cens, or the modern Gothick. 

The arch of the first church is Roman, being 
part of a circle; that of the additional building is 
pointed, and therefore Gothick or Saracenical. 

Johnson, Journ. West. Islands. 

The palace is a pasticcio of Saracenic, con- 
ventual, and Grecian architecture. 

Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, L. 31. 
SA’RCASM.} x. s. [sarcasme, Fr. sarcas- 
mus, Lat. capxato, Gr. “ décharner un 
os, et par métaphore, montrer les dents 

a quelqu’un, lui faire la nique, dérivé 

de cdpf, chair.” Morin. Our word 

seems to be of no great date. Burton 
uses the Latin form: “ Many are of so 
petulant a spleen, and have that figure 
sarcasmus, so often in their mouths, so 

bitter, so foolish.” Anat. of Mel. p.149. 

Hammond is the earliest writer, whom 

Thave found, of sarcasm.] A keen re- 

proach; a taunt; a gibe. 

Let this shrill sarcasm of Wisdom’s, the ** How 
long, ye simple ones,” be for ever a sounding in 
our ears. Hammond, Works, iv. 581. 

Sarcasms of wit are transmitted in story. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

Rejoice, O young man, says Solomon, in a 
severe sarcasm, in the days of thy youth, and walk 
in the ways of thy heart; but know, that for these 
things God will bring thee into judgement. 

Rogers, Serm. 

When an angry master says to his servant, It is 
bravely done, it is one way of giving a severe re- 
proach ; for the words are spoken by way of sar- 
casm, oY irony. Watts. 

Sarca’sticaL.) adj. [from sarcasm.] 
SARCA’STICK. Keen; taunting ; se- 
vere. 

What a fierce and sarcastick reprehension would 
this have drawn from the friendship of the world, 
and yet what a gentle one did it receive from Christ ! 

South. 
Sarca’stTIcaLLy.f adv. [from sarcastical. ] 

Tauntingly ; severely. 

The Athenians (Acts, xvii. 32.) — ‘when they 
heard of the resurrection of the dead, some 
mocked,” &c, i.e. disputed sarcastically and con- 
tumeliously against it. Hammond, Works, iv. 670. 


SAR 


He asked a lady playing with a lap-dog, whether 
the women of that country used to have any children 
or no? thereby sarcastically reproaching them for 
misplacing that affection upon brutes, which could — 
only become a mother to her child. South 


Sa‘RcENET. 2. s. [supposed by Skinner to 


be sertcum saracenicum, Lat.] Fine thin 
woven silk. 
Why art thou then exasperate, thou idle imma- 
terial skein of sley’d silk, thou green sarcenet flap 
for a sore eye, thou tassel of a prodigal’s purse? 
Shakspeare, Troil. and Cress. 
If they be covered, though but with linen or 
sarcenet, it intercepts the effluvium. ‘ 
Brown, Vulg. Erre 
These are they that cannot bear the heat 
Of figur’d silks, and under sarcenets sweat. 
Dryden, Juv. 
She darts from sarcenet ambush wily Jeers, ; 
Twitches thy sleeve, or with familiar airs 
Her fan will pat the cheek ; these snares disdain, 
Gay. 
To Sa’rcie. v. a. [sarcler, Fr. sarculo, 
Lat.] To weed corn. Ainsworth. 


Sarcoce’Le. n. 8. [copf and ufay; sar- 


cocele, Fr.] A fleshy excrescence of the 
testicles, which sometimes grows so 
large as to stretch the scrotum much 
beyond its natural size. Quincy. 


Sarco™Ma. n. s. [odpxouc.] A fleshy ex- 


crescence, or lump, growing in any part 
of the body, especially the nostrils. 
Bailey. 


Sarco’pHacous. adj. [edpf and gdye.] 


Flesh-eating ; feeding on flesh. 


SARCO’'PHAGUS.* n. s. (Latin; sar- 


cophage, Fr. de ook, capurs, Greek, 
chair, et gdéyx, manger, parce qu’on 
prétend que ces tombeaux étoient faits 
dune certaine pierre caustique, qui con- 
sumoit promptement les corps; ou plu- 
tot parce que les tombeaux devorent, | 
pour ainsi dire, les cadavres humains 
qu'on y dépose.” Morin. Itis observ- 
able, that we had, nearly two centuries 
since, the word in its French form. 
“ Sarcophage, a grave, a sepulchre.” 
Cockeram, English Dict.] A sort of 
stone coffin or grave, in which the an- 
cients laid those bodies which were not 
to be burned. 

T have observed the same device upon several 
sarcophagi, that have enclosed the ashes of men or 
boys, maids or matrons, Addison on Italy. 

A Roman emperor, in digging for the found- 
ation of a new palace, finds a golden sarcophagus 
or coffin, inscribed with mysterious words and 
sentences. Warton, Dissert. Gest. Rom. ch, 16. 

Sanco’PHAGY. n.s. [oapf and gdyo.] The 
practice of eating flesh. : 

There was no sarcophagy before the flood ; and, 
without the eating of flesh, our fathers preserved 
themselves unto longer lives than tieir posterity. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Sarco’rick. n. s. [from capé, Gr. sarco- 

teque, Fr.) A medicine which fills up 

ulcers with new flesh; the same as in- 
carnative. 

The humour was moderately repressed, and 
breathed forth; after which the ulcer incarned 


with common sarcoticks, and the ulcerations about 
it were cured by ointment of tuty. 


, Wiseman on Inflam. 
Sarcura’tion, x. s. [sarculus, Lat.| The 
act of weeding; plucking up weeds. 


© 


SAS 


Sa’RDEL. ms 
Seite n.s. A sort of precious 
Sa/RDINE Stone. Hons: 

A RDIUS. 


He that sat was to look upon like a jasper and 

“a sardine stone. Rev. iv. 3. 

Thou shalt set it in four rows of stones 3 the 

_ first row shall be a sardius. Exod. xxviii, 17, 

SARDO'NIAN, or SARDO‘NICK.* adj. {from 
sardon, a herb of Sardinia, resembling 
smallage ; which, being eaten by men, is 
said to contract the muscles and excite 
painful and dangerous laughter.] Forced. 
or feigned, as applied to laughter, smiles, 
or grin. 

The villain — with Sardonian smyle 

Laughing on her, his false intent to shade, 
Gan forth to lay his bayte her to beguyle. 

: Spenser, F. Q. 
It is then but a Sardonian laughter that my re- 
| futer takes up at our complete antichrist, 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clerg. p. 282. 
Quivering fears, heart-tearing cares, 
__ Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 
__. Fly, fly to courts ; 
: Fly to fond worldling’s sports, 
Where strain’ sardonick smiles are glosing still, 
_ And grief is fore’d to laugh against her will, 
; Wotton, Rem. p. 391. 
_ The scornful, ferocious, sardonick grin of a 
- bloody ruffian. Burke on a Regicide Peace. 
_ Sa’rponyx. x. s. A precious stone. 
| The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat 
Kind: °tis of a dark horny colour, in which is a 
plate of a bluish white, and sometimes of red: 
when on one or both sides the white there happens 
to lie also a plate of a reddish colour, the jewellers 
call the stone a sardonyx. Woodward. 
SARK. x. s. [yypic, sync, Sax. saerch, Su. 
Goth.] A common word, in our northern 
counties, for a shirt or shift. 
Flaunting beaus gang with their breasts open, 
and their sarks over their waistcoats. 
Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
Sar. n.s. A British word for pavement 
or stepping-stones, still used in the same 
sense in Berkshire and Hampshire. 
Sa’Rpier. n. s. [sarpilliere, French.] A 
piece of canvas for wrapping up wares ; 
a packing-cloth. Bailey. 
Sa’Rrasine. x. s. [In botany.] A kind of 


birthwort. Bailey. 
“Sa/Rsa. n.s. Botha tree and 
SARSAPARE’LLA. anherb. Ainsworth. 


SARSE.} 7. s. [Perhaps because made of 
 sarcenet. Dr. Johnson.— Rather from 
_ the Fr. sassure, which Cotgrave renders 
asearce.| A sort of fine lawn sieve. 
: 9 Barret, 1580. 
To Sarsz. v. a. [sasser, Fr.] To sift 
through a sarse or searse. Bailey. 
Sarr. ns. [In agriculture.] A piece of 
woodland turned into arable. Bailey. 
Sarto’rius.¥* n. s. [from sartor, Latin, a 
tailor.] The muscle which serves to 
throw one leg across the other. 

The sartorius, or tailor’s muscle, rising from 
the spine, running diagonally across the thigh, 
and taking hold of the inside of the main bone of 
the leg, a little below the knee, enables us, by its 
contraction, to throw one leg and thigh over the 
other; giving effect, at the same time, to the ball 
and socket joint at the hip, and the hinge-joint at 
the knee, Paley, Nat. Theol. ch. 9. 

SASH.} n.s. [Of this word the etymo- 
logists give no account: I suppose it 
— comes from seache, of Sseavoir, to know, 
_4 sash worn being a mark of distine- 
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tion; and a sash-window being made 
particularly for the sake of seeing and 
being seen. Dr. Johnson. — The word 
has certainly no such origin as what Dr. 
Johnson has given. We have adopted 
the word, in the first instance, from the 
wrapper or turban of the East, which 
Sir Thomas Herbert calls the shash: 
“ Their [the Indian Mahometans’] habit 
is a quilted coat of calico tyed under 
the left arm, a small shash, small in 
comparison of that worn by Turk and 
Persian, upon their heads, &c.” Trav. 
p-44. “ Their head is wreathed with a 
small shash, which usually is white.” 
p-45. “ About their heads [in Java] 
they sometimes wreath a valuable shash.” 
p- 365. The word continued to be thus 
written long afterwards: “ Shashes and 
broad hats came into fashion.” Echard, 


Observ. on the Answ. to the Cont. of 


the Clergy, 1696, p. 169. This last use 
of the word denotes the sash, which a 
clergyman, in full dress, still wears. — 
To the second use of sash, the old 
French word chassis perhaps gave rise; 


which, Cotgrave says, is “a frame of 


wood for a window.” And this also was 
written shash.  Casements — where 
now whole shashes are, &c.? Cotton, 
Wonders of the Peake, 1681, p. 82.] 
A belt worn by way of distinction; a 
silken band worn by officers in the 
army, and by the clergy over their cas- 
socks ; a riband worn round the waist 
by ladies. 
The ephod — did gird the tunick like a sash. 
Stackhouse, Hist. of the Bible, B. 4. ch. 2, 
She sees him now in sash and solitaire 
March in review with Milo’s strut and stare, 
Nevile, Imit. of Fuvenal, p. 70. 


2. A window so formed as to be let up 


and down by pullies. 
She ventures now to lift the sash ; 
~The window is her proper sphere. Swift. 
She broke a pane in the sash window that looked 
into the yard, Swift. 


To Sasu.* v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To dress with a sash. 


They are — so sashed and plumed, that they are 
grown infinitely more insolent in their fine clothes, 
even than they were in their rags. 

Burke on a Regicide Peace. 


2. To furnish with sash windows. 
Sa’sHoon. 2. 5. 


A kind of leather stuf- 
fing put into a boot for the wearer’s 
ease, Ainsworth. 
A tree. The wood is 


medicinal. 


Sassz.* 2. s. [sas, Dutch.] A kind of 


sluice, or lock, on navigable rivers. 
The word occurs in our old statutes, 


Sir Richard Brown is much concerned against 


Sir N. Crisp’s project of making a great sasse in 
the king’s Jands about Deptford, (1662.) 
Pepys’s Mem. and Diary, vol. i. p.129. 
Sar. The preterite of sz. 

The picture of fair Venus, that 
For which, men say, the goddess sat, 
Was lost; till Lely from your look 
Again that glorious image took. Waller. 

I answered not the Rehearsal, because I knew 
the author sat to himself when he drew the picture, 
and was the very Bays of his own farce. Dryden. 


SAT 


SA’'TAN.* ns. [Hebrew ; meaning an 
enemy, a persecutor, an accuser.] The 
devil. 

The great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, 
called the devil and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world. Rev, xii, 9, 

The Hebrews call Satan the old serpent, 

Hammond, in loc. 

SaTa’NIcaL,* | adj. [from Satan.]  Be- 

SATA’NICK. longing to the devil; 
proceeding from the devil; evil; false; 
malicious. 

Drawn to yield to Satanical temptations, 

Gataker, Spirit. Watch, (1622,) p. 58. 

The faint Satanick host. Milton, P. L. 

His weakness shall o’ercome Satanick strength, 

Milton, P. R. 

Magical and Satanical delusions, 

Hallywell, Sav. of Souls, p. 60. 

Now we are upon the subject of tortures, it is 
impossible to forget that depth of Satan, the In- 
quisition. For Satanical it is, by the conjunction 
of three qualities ; indefatigable diligence, pro- 
found subtilty, and inhuman cruelty, 

Trapp, Popery Truly Stated, P. ii, § 12, 

SATA/NICALLY.* adv. [from satanical.] 
With malice or wickedness suiting the 
devil ; diabolically. 

Instead of a sense of the wickedness of the trea- 
son, they fel] rather sathanically to argue for the 
justification of the same. 

Proceed. against Garnet, (1606,) S. 4. b. 

This spiritual assassinacy, this deepest dye of 
blood being most satanically designed on souls, 

Hammond, Works, iv. 470. 

Sa’ranism.* n. 5, [from Satan.] A diabo- 
lical disposition. 

So mild was Moses’ countenance, when he pray’d 
For them whose Satanism his power gainsaid, 

Eleg. on Donne’s Death, (Poems, 1650,) Ce. 3. 

SA’TANIST.* n. 5, [from Satan.] A wicked 
person. 

There shall be fantastical babblers, and deceitful 
Satanists, in these last times, whose words and 
deeds are all falsehood and lies, 

Granger on Eccl. (1621,) p. $43. 

Sa'tcueEL. 7. 5. [seckel, Germ. sacculus, 
Lat. Perhaps better sachel.| A little 
bag: commonly a bag used by school- 
boys. 

The whining schoolboy with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. Shakspeare, As you like it. 
Schoolboys lag with satchels in their hands, 
Swift. 

To SATE. v. a. [satio, Lat.] To satiate ; 
to glut; to pall; to feed beyond natural 
desires. 

Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. Milton, P. L. 

How will their bodies stript 
Enrich the victors, while the vultures sate 
Their maws with full repast ? Philips. 

Thy useless strength, mistaken king, employ, 
Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy. Prior. 

Sa’TELEss.* adj. [sate and less.]_ Insa- 
tiable. 

His sateless thirst of pleasure, gold, and fame, 
Declares him born for blessings infinite. 

Young, Night Th. 7. 

SA’TELLITE. zn. s. [satelles, Lat. satellite, 
French. This word is commonly pro- 
nounced in prose with the e mute in the 
plural, as in the singular, and is there- 
fore only of three syllables; but Pope 
has in the plural continued the Latin 
form, and assigned it four; I think, im- 
properly.] A small planet revolving 
round a larger. 
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Four moons move about Jupiter, and five about 
Saturn, called their satellites. Locke. 
The smallest planets are situated nearest the sun 
and each other ; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that 
are vastly greater, and have many satellites about 
them, are wisely removed to the extreme regions 


of the system. Bentley. 
Ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove? Pope. 


SateLiitious. adj. [from satelles, Lat. ] 
Consisting of satellites. 

Their solidity and opacity, and their satellitious 
attendance, their revolutions about the sun, and 
their rotations about their axis, are exactly the 
same. Cheyne, Phil. Princip. 

To SA’'TIATE. v.a. [satio, Lat.] 
1. To satisfy ; to fill. 

Those smells are the most grateful where the 
degree of heat is small, or the strength of the smell 
allayed; for these rather woo the sense than satzate 

BiiGy Bacon. 

Buying of land is the result of a full and satiated 
gain; and men in trade seldom think of laying out 
their money upon land, till their profit has brought 
them in more than their trade can well employ. 

Locke. 
The loosen’d winds 
Hurl’d high above the clouds ; till all their force 
Consum’d, her rayenous jaws th’ earth satiate 
clos’d. Philips. 
2. To glut; to pall; to fill beyond natural 
desire. 

Whatever novelty presents, children are pre- 
sently eager to have a taste, and are as soon sa- 
tiated with it. Locke. 

He may be satiated, but not satisfied. Norris. 

3. To gratify desire. 
I may yet survive the malice of my enemies, 
although they should be satiated with my blood. 
King Charles. 
4. To saturate; to impregnate with as much 
as can be obtained or imbibed. 

Why does not salt of tartar draw more water out 
of the air, than in a certain proportion to its quan- 
tity, but for want of an attractive force after it is 
satiated with water ? Newton. 

Sa’rrate. adj. [from the verb.] Glutted ; 
full to satiety. When it has woth, it 
seems a participle; when of, an adjec- 
tive. 

Our generals, retir’d to their estates, 
Tn life’s cool evening, satiate of applause, 
Nor think of bleeding ev’n in Brunswick’s cause. 
Pope. 
Now may’rs and shrieyes all hush’d and satiate 
lay, 
Yet eat, in dreams, the custard of the day. Pope. 

SaTra’TION.* vn. s. [from satiate.] The 
state of being filled. 

This term Quantity offereth mea discourse with 
Lessius, which seemeth to prefer a quantity ad 
pondus of diet, as most conducing to the preserv- 
ation of health and extension of life, as if satiation 
were the usher of diseases and mortality, as a cor- 
ruptive cause, which I cannot conceive reasonable. 

Whitaker, Blood of the Grape, p. 7. 

Satrety. n.s. [satietas, Lat. satieté, Fr.] 
Fulness beyond desire or pleasure; more 
than enough ; wearisomeness of plenty ; 
state of being palled or glutted. 

He leaves a shallow plash to plunge him in the 

deep, 
And with satiety seeks to quench his thirst. Shaks. 

Nothing more jealous than a favourite, espe- 
cially towards the waining-time and suspect of 
satiety. Wotton, 

In all pleasures there is satiety; and after they 
be used, their verdure departeth. Hakewill, 

They satiate and soon fill, 
Though pleasant; but thy words, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety. 
Milton, P. L, | 
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No action, the usefulness of which has made it 
the matter of duty, but a man may bear the con- 
tinual pursuit of, without loathing or satiety. 

South. 

The joy unequall’d, if its end it gain, 

Without satiety, though e’er so blest, 
And but more relish’d as the more distress’d. 
Pope. 
Sarin. n. s. [satin, Fr. drapo di setan, Ital. 
sattin, Dutch.] A soft close and shining 
silk. 

Upon her body she wore a doublet of sky- colour 
satin, covered with plates of gold, and as it were 
nailed with precious stones, that in it she might 
seem armed, Sidney. 

The ladies dress’d in rich symars were seen, 

Of Florence satin, flower’d with white and green, 
And for a shade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. 
Dryden. 

Her petticoat, transform’d apace, 

Became black satin flounc’d with lace. Swift. 


Lay the child carefully in a case, covered with a 

mantle of blue satin. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Sa‘rinet.* n.s. [from satin.] A sort of 
slight satin. 


SA/TIRE.F n.s. [satira, anciently satura, 
Lat. not from satyrus, a satyr ; satire, 
Fr. Dr. Johnson.— The satura has 
been traced to satur, and has been 
explained as meaning full, and abun- 
dant, and full also of variety, in which 
nothing is wanting to its due perfec- 
tion ; applied to dana, a large dish, and 
so filled with all sorts of fruits or 
meats; and to deges, laws, when they 
were of several heads and titles. See 
Dryden on the Orig. and Progr. of 
Satire. 
plications; “ d’ou plusieurs concluent,” 
he says, “ que l’on a donné le nom de 
satyre a cette sorte de poésie, a@ cause 
de la variété des choses qu'on y fait entrer. 
Mais cette raison est assurément des 
plus foibles, puisqu’il entre dans plu- 
sieurs autres sortes de poémes une bien 
plus grande variété de choses. Ainsi il 
y a apparence que la simple ressem- 
blance des mots a donné lieu a cette 
dérivation. Le mot satyre vient du nom 
des Satyres compagnons de Bacchus, 
Gr. Sdrvpa, Lat. Satyrz, lesquels atta- 
quoient par des railleries, et des paroles 
piquantes, tous ceux quils rencon- 
troient. Aussi, chez les Grecs, la sa- 
tyre, dans son origine, consistoit en des 
jeux champétres en l’honneur de Bac- 
chus, des railleries grossiéres, des vers 
faits A la hate et récités en dansant. 
Dans la suite, les dieux ou demi-dieux, 
et les héroines, comme Omphale, en 
firent le principal sujet. Ce fut Luci- 
lius, chez les Romains, qui fixa l’état de 
la satyre, et la présenta telle que nous 
Yont donnée Horace, Perse, Juvénal, 
et telle que nous la connoissons au- 
jourd’hui.”— Excellence in writing satire 
has been ascribed, in a spirited publi- 
cation, to but few: ‘ I may be singular 
perhaps ; but if I except Lucilius, (who 
is known to us only by detached lines 
and short passages,) in my opinion the 
fulness of that glory never shone but 
on six poets; Horace, Juvenal, Persius, 
Boileau, Dryden, and Pope.” Progress 
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Morin has noticed these ap- 


SoArek 


of Satire, 1798.] A poem in which 
wickedness or folly is censured. Proper 
satire is distinguished, by the generality 
of the reflections, from a lampoon which 
is aimed against a particular person; 
but they are too frequently confounded: 


it has on before the subject. 

It is not for every one to relish a true and 
natural satire, being of itself, besides the nature 
and inbred bitterness and tartness of particulars, 
both hard of conceit and harsh of style; and 
therefore cannot but be unpleasing both to the ~ 
unskilful and oyer-musical ear, 

Bp. Hall, Postscr. to his Satires. 

He dares to sing thy praises in a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime; 

Where ev’n to draw the picture of thy mind, 
Is satyr on the most of human kind. Dryden. 

The owls, bats, and several other birds of night, 
were one day got together in a thick shade, where 
they abused their neighbours in a very sociable 
manner. Their satire at last fell upon the sun, 
whom they all agreed to be very troublesome, im- 
pertinent, and inquisitive. Tatler, No, 229. 

My verse is satire, Dorset lend your ear, 
And patronise a muse you cannot fear. Young. 

Sati/RicaL. | adj. (satiricus, Lat. satirique, 

SATI RICK. Fr. from sattre.] : 

1. Belonging to satire ; employed in writ- 
ing of invective. 

You must not think, that a satyrick style 
Allows of scandalous and brutish words. 

Roscommon: 

What human kind desires, and what they shun, 
Rage, passions, pleasures, impotence of will, 
Shall this satirical collection till. Dryden, Juv. 

2. Censorious ; severe in language. ; 
Slanders, sir; for the satirical slave says here, 
that old men have grey beards; that their faces 
are wrinkled, Shakspeare. 
He that hath a satirical vein, as he maketh others 
afraid of his wit, so he had need be afraid of others 


memory. Bacon. 
On me when dunces are satirick, \ 
I take it for a panegyrick. Suvft. 


SatrRIcaLLy. adv. [from satirical.) With 
invective ; with intention to censure or 
vilify. 

He applies them satirically to some customs, 
and kinds of philosophy, which he arraigns. ‘ 
Dryden 
Sa’rinist. 2. s. [from satire.] One who 
writes satires. 

I first adventure, follow me who list, : 
And be the second English satirist. Bp. Hall. 

Wycherly, in his writings, is the sharpest saty- 
rist of his time; but, in his nature, he has all the 
softness of the tenderest dispositions ; in his writ- 
ings he is severe, bold, undertaking ; in his nature 
gentle, modest, inoffensive, Granville. 

All vain pretenders have been constantly the 
topicks of the most candid satyrists, from the 
Codrus of Juvenal to the Damon of Boileau. 

Cleland. 

Yet soft his nature, though severe his lay; 

His anger moral, and his wisdom gay: [ 
Blest satyrist / who touch’d the mean so true, 
As show’d vice had his hate and pity too. Popes » 


To Sa’tirize. v. a. [satirizer, Fr. from 


satire.| To censure as in a satire. 
Covetousness is described as a veil cast over the 
true meaning of the poet, which was to satirizé his 
prodigality and voluptuousness. Dryden. 
Should a writer single out and point his raillery 
at particular persons, or satirize the miserable, he 
might be sure of pleasing a great part of his 
readers, but must be a very ill man if he could 
please himself. Addison- 
I insist that my lion’s mouth be not defiled with 
scandal ; for I would not make use of him to re~ 
vile the human species, and satirize his betters. _ 
. Addison, Spect- 


SPAS 
It is as hard to satirize well a man of distin- 
guished vices, as to praise well a man of dis- 
tinguished virtues. Swift. 
SATISFACTION. x. s. [satisfactio, Lat. 
satisfaction, Fr.] 
ji. The act of pleasing to the full, or state 
of being pleased. 

Run over the circle of earthly pleasures, and 
had not God secured a man a solid pleasure from 
his own actions, he would be forced to complain 
that pleasure was not satisfaction. South. 

2. The act of pleasing. 
The mind, having a power to suspend the execu- 
tion and satisfuction of any of its desires, is at 
liberty to consider the objects of them. Locke. 
3. The state of being pleased. 
*Tis a wretched satisfaction a revengeful man 
" takes, even in losing his life, provided his enemy 
' go for company. L’ Estrange. 

There are very few discourses so short, clear, 
and consistent, to which most men may not, with 
satisfaction enough to themselves, raise a doubt. 

im Locke. 
4. Release from suspense, uncertainty, or 
uneasiness ; conviction. 

Wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied ? 

. — What satisfaction can you have? —_Shakspeare. 
5. Gratification ; that which pleases. 

Of every nation each illustrious name, 

Such toys as these have cheated into fame ; 

Exchanging solid quiet to obtain 

The windy satisfaction of the brain. Dryden, Juv. 
6. Amends ; atonement for a crime; re- 

compense for an injury. 

Die he or justice must; unless for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, death for death. 

Milton, P. I. 


SATISPACTIVE. adj. [satisfactus, Latin. ] 


Giving satisfaction. 

By a final and satisfactive discernment of faith, 
__we lay the last effects upon the first cause of all 
things, Brown. 

SATISFACTORILY. adv. [from satisfuctory.] 
So as to content. 

Bellonius hath been more satisfactorily experi- 
mental, not only affirming that chameleons feed 
on ‘flies, but upon exenteration he found these 

_ animals in their bellies. 

They strain their memory to answer him satis- 

factorily unto all his demands. Dighy. 

_ SATISPA’CTORINESS. x. s. [from satisfac- 

tory.| Power of satisfying; power of 
giving content. 

The incompleatness of the seraphick lover's 
~ happiness in his fruitions, proceeds not from their 
"want of satisfactoriness, but his want of an entire 
possession of them. Boyle. 
SAtTIsFA‘cToRY. adj. [satisfactoire, French; 

satisfactus, Latin. ] 
1. Giving satisfaction; giving content. 
_____ An intelligent American would scarce take it 
_ for a satisfactory account, if, desiring to learn our 
architecture, he should be told that a pillar was 
_ athing supported by a basis. Locke. 
2. Atoning; making amends. 
A most wise and sufficient means of redemption 
_ and salvation, by the satisfactory and meritorious 
___ death and obedience of the incarnate Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, Sanderson. 
‘Sa‘visrier.* x. s. [from satisfy.] One 
_ who makes satisfaction. 
_ For the transgressions of man, man ought to 
_ take satisfaction ; but he could not. God could; 
_ but he ought not. And therefore, that he might 
__ Satisfy both that ought and could, it was fit that 
_ the satisfier should be God and man. 
Be. ‘ Sheridan, Serm, iii. 97. 
To SA'TISEFY..v. a. [satisfaire, French ; 
» satisfacio, Latin.] 
Pee VOL, 111. 
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1. To content ; to please to such a degree 
as that nothing more is desired. 
A good man shall be satisfied from himself. 
5 Proverbs. 
I'm satisfy’d. My boy has done his duty. 
Addison. 


2. To feed to the full. 


Who hath caused it to rain on the earth, to 
satisfy the desolate and waste ground, and to cause 
the bud of the tender tree to spring forth? Jud. 

I will pursue and divide the spoil: my lust 
shall be satisfied upon them. Exodus. 

The righteous eateth to the satisfying of his soul. 

Proverbs. 
3. To recompense ; to pay to content. 
He is well paid that is well satisfied ; 
And I, delivering you, am satisfied, 
And therein do account myself well paid. Shaks. 
4. To appease by punishment. 
Will he draw out, 
For anger’s sake, finite to infinite 
In punish’d man, to satisfy his rigour, 
Satisfy’d never? That were to extend 
His sentence beyond dust and nature’s law. 
Milton, P. L. 
5. To free from doubt, perplexity, or sus- 
pense. 

Of many things useful and curious you may 
satisfy yourselves in Leonardo de Vinci. Dryden. 

This I would willingly be satisfied in, whether 
the soul, when it thinks thus, separate from the 
body, acts less rationally than when conjointly 
with it? Locke. 

6. To convince. 

He declares himself satisfied to the contrary, in 
which he has given up the cause. Dryden. 

When come to the utmost extremity of body, 
what can there put a stop and satisfy the mind 
that it is at the end of space, when it is satisfied 
that body itself can move into it ? Locke. 

The standing evidences of the truth of the 

Gospel are in themselves most firm, solid, and 
satisfying. Alterbury. 
To SA‘TISFY. v. n. 
1. To give content. 
2. To feed to the full. 


3. To make payment. 

By the quantity of silver they give or take, 
they estimate the value of other things, and satisfy 
for them; thus silver becomes the measure of 
commerce. Locke. 

Sa’rive.* adj. [ sativus, Latin.] Sown in 
gardens. 

Preferring the domestick or sative for the fuller 
growth. Evelyn, ii. ii. § 4, 


SA’'TRAP.* n.s. [Persian ; carpéane, -Gr. 
satrapes, satraps, satrapa, Latin.) A 
governor of a district ; a kind of viceroy; 
a nobleman in. power. 

His majesty took the petition with a smile of 
goodness, and delivered it to one of his satrapes 
that he might make his report on it. 

The Student, (1750,) vol. i. p. 217. 
Obsequious tribes 
OF satraps, princes. Shenstone, Ruin’d Abbey. 

Sa’rRApy.* x. s. [from satrap.] The 
government assigned to a satrap. 

The angels themselves are distinguished and 
quaternioned into their celestial princedoms and 
satrapies. Afilton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. i. 

The temporal government was likewise divided 
into sairapies or dukedoms, which contained in 
them diverse counties, 

Spelman, Ane. Gov. of England. 

Sa’TurABLE. adj. [from saturate.] Im- 
pregnable with any thing till it will 
receive no more. 

Be the figures of the salts never so various, yet 
if the atoms of water were fluid, they would 
always so conform to those figures as to fill up all 
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. Yacuities ; and consequently the water would be 
saturable with the same quantity of any salt, which 
it is not. Grew, Cosm. Sacra. 

Sa‘tuRaAnt. adj. [from saturans, Latin. ] 
Impregnating to the full. 


To SA’TURATE. v. a. [saturo, Latin.] 
To impregnate till no more can be 
received or imbibed. 

Rain-water is plentifully satwrated with terres- 
trial matter, and more or less stored with it. 

Woodward. 

His body has been fully satwrated with the fluid 

of light, to be able to last so many years without 

any sensible diminution, though there are constant 


emanations thereof. Cheyne. 
Still night succeeds 

A soften’d shade, and saturated earth 

Awaits the morning beam. Thomson. 


SatuRA‘TION.* ns. [from saturate.] In 
chymistry. The impregnation of an acid 
with an alkali, and vice vers, till either 
will receive no more, and the mixture 
becomes neutral. Chambers, 

Sa’rurDAY. 7. s. [yaevepybeez, or yaecepny- 
bez, Saxon, according to Verstegan, 
from yavep, a Saxon idol; more pro- 
perly from Saturn, dies Saturni.] The 
last day of the week. 

This matter I handled fully in last Saturday's 
Spectator. Addison. 

SATU RITY.T n.s. [saturité, old French; 

saturitas, from saturo, Latin.] Fulness ; 
e state of being saturated ; repletion. 
He, going to their stately place, did find in 

every dish 

Fat beef, and brewis, and great store of dainty 

fowl and fish ; 

Who seeing their satwrity, and practising to win 

His pupils thence, Excess, he said, doth work 

access to sin, Warner, Albion’s England. 

In all things for man’s use there is not only a 

mere necessity given of God, but also a satiety 
permitted ; not saturity. 

Granger on Eccl. (1621,) p. 283. 

SA’TURN. n.s. [Saturne, Fr. Saturnus, 
Latin. 

1. A remote planet of the solar system: 
supposed by astrologers to impress me- 
lancholy, dulness, or severity of temper. 

The smallest planets are placed nearest the sun 
and each other ; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that 
are vastly greater, are wisely removed to the 
extreme regions. , Bentley. 

From the far bounds 
Of utmost Satwrn, wheeling wide his round. 
Thomson. 
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2. [In chymistry.] Lead. 
SATURNALIAN.* adj. [from the Latin 
Saturnalia, feasts in honour of Saturn, 
during which slaves were allowed to say 
any thing, and to act as if they were 
masters.] Sportive ; loose, like the 
feasts of Saturn. 
In order to make this satwrnalian amusement 
general in the family, you sent it down stairs. 
Burke on a Regicide Peace. 
Satu'RNIAN. adj. [saturnius, Latin.] 
Happy ; golden; used by poets for 
times of felicity, such as are feigned to 
have been in the reign of Saturn. 


Th’ Augustus, born to bring Saturnian times. 
Pope. 


Sa’rurnine. adj. [saturninus, Lat. satur- 
nien, Fr. from Saturn.] Not light; not 
volatile; gloomy; grave; melancholy ; 
severe of temper: supposed to be born 
under the dominion of Saturn. 
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I may cast my readers under two divisions, the 
mercurial and satwrnine: the first are the gay 
part, the others are of a more sober and solemn 
turn. Addison. 

Sa’rurRNIsT.* x. s. [from Saturn.] One of 
gloomy or melancholy disposition. 

Seating himself within a darksome cave ; 


Such places heavy Saturnists do crave. 
Browne, Brit. Past. B, 1. 8.1. 
SA’TYR. n. s. [satyrus, Latin.] A sylvan 
god: supposed among the ancients to 
be rude and lecherous. 
Satyrs, as Pliny testifies, were found in times 
past in the eastern mountains of India. 
Peacham on Drawing. 


Satyrrasis. n.s. [from satyr. ] 
If the chyle be very plentiful, it breeds a saty- 
riasis, or an abundance of seminal lymphas. 
Floyer on the Humours. 


Sary’rion.* x. s. (Lat. satyrium.] A 


plant. 
Satyrion near, with hot eringoes stood. Popes 


SA/VAGE. adj. (sauvage, French; sal- 
vaggio, Italian; from szva, Lat.] 


1. Wild; uncultivated. 

These godlike virtues wherefore do’st thou hide, 
Affecting private life, or more obscure 
In savage wilderness ? Milton, P. R. 

Cornels, and savage berries of the wood, 

And roots and herbs, haye been my meagre food. 
Dryden. 
2. Untamed; cruel. 

Chain me to some steep mountain’s top, 

Where roaring bears and savage lions roam. 
Shakspeare. 

Hence with your little ones: 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage ; 
To do worse to you, were fell cruelty. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 

And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept. Pope. 
3. Uncivilized ; barbarous; untaught ; 
wild; brutal. 

Thus people lived altogether a savage life, till 
Saturn arriving on those coasts, devised laws to 
govern them by. Ralegh. 

The savage clamour drown’d 
Both harp and voice. Milton, P. L. 

A herd of wild beasts on the mountains, or a 
savage drove of men in caves, might be so dis- 
ordered ; but never a peculiar people. 

Sprat, Sermons. 

Sa’vace. n. s. [from the adjective.] A 

man untaught and uncivilized; a bar- 
barian. 

Long after these times were they but savages. 

Ralegh. 

The seditious lived by rapine and ruin of all 
the country, omitting nothing of that which savages, 
enraged in the height of their unruly behaviour, 
do commit. Hayward. 

To deprive us of metals is to make us mere 
savages ; to change our corn for the old Arcadian 
diet, our houses and cities for dens and caves, and 
our clothing for skins of beasts; ’tis to bereave us 
of all arts and sciences, nay, of revealed religion. 

Bentley. 
To Sa‘vace.f v.a. [fromthe noun.] To 
make barbarous, wild, or cruel. A word 
not well authorized. Dr. Johnson.— 
Dr. Johnson found the word only in 
Thomson. It was in our language, how- 
ever, a century and a half before his 
time, and is also used by that learned 
author Henry More. 

Whose bloodie breast so savag’d out of kind, 
That Phalaris had ne’er so foul a mind, 

Mir. for Mag. p. 442. 
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If this sort once possess thie arteries 
OF forlorn man, madness and stupor seize 
His salvag’d heart, and death dwells in his eyes. 
More, Pre-ew. of the Soul, (1647,) st. 38. 
Friends, relations, Love himself, 
Savag’d by woe, forget the tender tie. 
Thomson, Summer. 


Sa’vaceLy. adv. [from savage.] Bar- 
barously ; cruelly. 
Your castle is surpris’d, your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter’d. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Sa’vacensss. ns. {from savage.] Bar- 
barousness ; cruelty; wildness, 
A savageness in unreclaimed blood 
Of general assault. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Wolves and bears, they say, 
Casting their savageness aside, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
The Cyclops were a people of Sicily, remarkable 
for savageness and cruelty. Broome. 


Sa’vacery. n.s. [from savage. ] 
1. Cruelty ; barbarity. 


This is the bloodiest shame, 
The wildest savagery, the vilest stroke, 
That ever wall-ey’d Wrath, or staring Rage, 
Presented to the tears of soft Remorse. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


%. Wild growth. 
Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon; while that the culter rusts, 

That should deracinate such savagery. 

Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Savanna. n. s. [Spanish, according to 

Bailey.] An open meadow without 

wood; pasture-ground in America. 

He that rides post through a country may tell 
how, in general, the parts lie ; here a morass, and 
there a river; woodland in one part, and savannas 
in another. Locke. 

Plains immense, 
And vast savannas, where the wand’ring eye, 
Unfix’d, is in a verdant ocean lost. 
Thomson, Summer. 

SAUCE.F n.s. [sauce, saulse, French; 

salsa, Italian; from the Lat. participle 

salsus, of salio, to salt; salzen, Germ. to 

season with salt; “ to sawcyn with 

powder, condio.” Pr. Parv.] 


1. Something eaten with food to improve 
its taste. : 

The bitter sawce of the sport was, that we had 
our honours for ever lost, partly by our own 
faults, but principally by his faulty using of our 
faults. Sidney. 


To feed were best at home ; 
From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. Shakspeare, Mach. 
Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite. Shaksp. 
Such was the sauce of Moab’s noble feast, 
Till night far spent inyites them to their rest. 
Cowley. 
He that spends his time in sports, is like him 
whose meat is nothing but sauces ; they are health- 
less, chargeable, and useless. Bp. Taylor. 
High sauces and rich spices are fetched from the 
Indies. Baker. 

2. To serve one the same Saucr. A vulgar 
phrase to retaliate one injury with 
another. 

3. Insolence of speech. A vulgar phrase 
also, and placed among Mr. Brockett’s 
northern words. 

To Sauce. v. a. [from the noun. | 

1. To accompany meat with something of 
higher relish. 


2. To gratify with rich tastes. Obsolete. 
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Earth, yield me roots ; 
Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison. Shakspeare, 


3. To intermix,or accompany with any 


thing good, or, ironically, with any thing 
bad. 

Then fell she to sauce her desires with threaten- 
ings, so that we were in a great perplexity re- 
strained to so unworthy a bondage, and yet re- 
strained by love, which I cannot tell how, in noble 
minds, by a certain duty, claims an answering, 

Sidney. 

All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth 
walloweth, be but folly mixed with bitterness, and 
sorrow sauced with repentance. Spenser. 

Thou say’st his meat was sauc’d with thy up- 

braidings ; 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions. Shaks, 
Sau'cesox.} xz. s. [from sauce, or rather 
from saucy.| An impertinent or petu- 

lant fellow. 

Saucebox, go, meddle with your lady’s fan, 
And prate nothere! Brewer, Lingua, (ed. 1657.) 

The foolish old poet says, that the souls of some 
women are made of sea-water: this has en- 
couraged my saucebox to be witty upon me. 

Addison, Spect. 


SaucEepan. n. s. [sauce and pan.] A small 


skillet with a long handle, in which 
sauce or small things are boiled. 
Your master will not allow you a silver sauce- 
pan. Swift. 
Sau‘cer. n.s. [sauctere, Fr. from sauce.] 


|1. A small pan or platter in which sauce 


is set on the table. 

Infuse a pugil of new violets seven times, and 
it shall make the vinegar so fresh of the flower, 
as, if brought in a saucer, you shall smell it be- 


fore it come at you. Bacon. 
Some have mistaken blocks and posts 

For spectres, apparitions, ghosts, 

With saucer eyes and horns. Hudibras, 


2. A piece or platter of china, into which 


a tea-cup is set. 


| Sau‘ciLy. adv. [from sawcy.] Impudently ; 


impertinently ; petulantly ; in a saucy 
manner. 

Though this knaye came somewhat sazcily into 
the world before he was sent for, yet was his mo- 
ther fair. Shakspeare, 

A freed servant, who had much power with 
Claudius, very sawcily, had almost all the words; 
and, amongst other things, he asked in scorn one 
of the examinates, who was likewise a freed ser- 
yant of Scribonianus, I pray, sir, if Scribonianus 
had been emperor, what would you have done? 
He answered, I would have stood behind his chair, 
and held my peace. Bacon. 

A trumpet behaved himself very saucily. 

Addison. 

Sav‘ciness. x. s. [from saucy.] Impu- 

dence ; petulance; impertinence; con- 
tempt of superiours. 

With how sweet saws she blam’d their sauciness, 

To feel the panting heart, which through her side _ 

Did beat their hands, Sidney» 

By his authority he remains here, which he 
thinks is a patent for his sauciness. 
Shakspeare, All's Well. 
Being intercepted in your sport, 
Great reason that my noble lord be rated 
For sauciness. Titus Andronicus 
It is sawciness in a creature, in this case, to 
reply. Bramhall. 
Imputing it to the natural sauciness of a pedant, - 
they made him eat his words. L’ Estrange. 
You sauciness, mind your pruning-knife, or I 
may use it for you. Dryden, Don Sebe 
This might make all other servants challenge 
the same liberty, and grow pert upon their mas- 


‘ters; and when this sauciness became universal, 


what less mischief could be expected than an old 
Scythian rebellion ? Collier on Pride. 


SAU’CISSE. n. s. [French.] In gun- 
nery, a long train of powder sewed up 
in a roll of pitched cloth, about two 
inches diameter, in order to fire a bomb- 
chest. Bailey. 


SAU’CISSON. x. s. [French.] In mili- 
tary architecture, faggots or fascines 
made of large boughs of trees bound 
together. They are commonly used to 
cover men, to make epaulments, tra- 
verses, or breastworks in ditches full of 
water, to render the way firm for car- 
riages. Bailey. 
SAU'CY. adj. [I know not how this 
word can be easily deduced from sauce; 
it may come more properly from salsus, 
Latin.] Pert ; petulant ; contemptuous 
of superiours; insolent; impudent ; 

- impertinent. 

You are more saucy with lords than the he- 
raldry of your birth and virtue gives you com- 
mission. Shakspeare. 

Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
| That will not be deep search’d with saucy looks ; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others’ books. 
And if thou hast the mettle of a king, 
Being wrong’d as we are by this peevish town, 
Turn thou the mouth of. thy artillery, 
As we will ours against these saucy walls. 
Shaksp. K. John. 
Power's first pedigree from force derives, 
And calls to mind the old prerogatives 
Of free-born man ; and with a saucy eye 
Searches the heart and soul of majesty. 
Denham, Sophy. 
T lose my patience, when with saucy pride 
By untun’d ears I hear his numbers try’d. 
Roscommon. 


Shaks. 


No saucy citizen shall dare 
To strike a soldier, nor, when struck, resent 
The wrong. Dryden, Juv. 
Homer, to express a man both timorous and 
saucy, makes use of a kind of point, namely, that 
he had the eyes of a dog, but the heart of a deer. 
Addison, Spect. 


Sa’vasye.* adj. [from save.] Capable of 
being saved, I have met with this word, 
and the substantive savableness, in Chil- 
lingworth only. 

That those who do subscribe them are in a 


savable condition. 
Chillingw. Pref. Auth. Char. Maint. (ed. 1704,) § 40, 


Sa‘VABLENESS.* x. 5. [from savable. | 
Capability of being saved. 
So much as concerns the main question, now in 
agitation about the saveableness of protestants. 
Chillingworth, Rel. of Prot. Concl. 
To SAVE. ». a. [sawver, saulver, French ; 
salvo, Latin.) 
1. To preserve from danger or destruction. 
Let me die ere men can say God save the queen, 
Shakspeare. 
___ One shall cry, yet cannot he answer, nor save 
him out of his trouble. Isa. xlvi. 7. 
A wond’rous ark, 
To save himself and household from amidst 
_ A world devote to universal wreck. Milton, P.L. 
hd caeling streams, once thought but pools of 
ood, 
From dark oblivion Harvey’s name shall save. 
Rs. eR Dryden. 
Will no superiour genius snatch the quill, 
And save me on the brink of writing ill? Young. 
2. To preserve finally from eternal death, 
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Whatsoever we read in Scripture concerning 
the endless love and saving mercy whith God 
sheweth towards his church, the only proper sub- 
ject thereof is this church. , Hooker. 

There are some that will be saved, and some that 
will be damned. Shakspeare. 

We are not of them who draw back unto per= 
dition ; but of them that believe, to the saving of 
the soul. Heb. x. 39. 

His merits save them. Milton, P. L. 

He who feareth God, and worketh righteous- 
ness, and perseyeres in the faith and duties of our 
religion, shall certainly be saved. Rogers. 

3. Not to spend or lose; to hinder from 
being spent or lost. 

We may be confident whatever God does is 
intended for our good, and whatever we interpret 
otherwise we can get nothing by repining, nor save 
any thing by resisting, Temple. 

With your cost you terminate the cause, 

And save th’ expence of long litigious laws, 
Where suits are travers’d, and so little won, 
That he who conquers is but last undone. 
Dryden. 
4. To reserve or lay by. 

He shall not feel quietness, he shall not save of 
that which he desired. Job, xx. 20, 
They meanly pilfer, as they bravely fought, 
Now save a nation, and now save a groat, Pope. 

When Hopkins dies, an hundred lights attend 
The wretch, who living sav’d a candle’s end, 

Pope. 
5. To spare; to excuse. 
Will you not speak to save a lady’s blush? 


Dryden. 
Our author saves me the comparison with tra- 
gedy. Dryden. 


The sinews are not so much unstrung, 
To fail me when my master should be serv’d ; 
And when they are, then will I steal to death, 
Silent and unobserv’d, to save his tears. 
Dryden, Don Seb. 
6. To salve; to reconcile. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
To save appearances ; how gird the sphere 
With centrick and eccentrick. Milton, P.L. 

7. To take or embrace opportunely, so as 
not to lose. 

The same persons, who were chief confidents to 
Cromwell’s foreseeing a restoration, seized the 
castles in Ireland, just saving the tide, and putting 
in a stock of merit sufficient. Swift. 

To Save. v. n. To be cheap. 

Brass ordnance saveth in the quantity of the 
material, and in the charge of mounting and 
carriage. : Bacon. 

Save.f prep. [This word is, like except, 
originally the imperative of the verb. 
See also Savinc.] Except; not includ- 
ing. It is now little used. 

But being all defeated, save a few, 

Rather than fly, or be captiv’d, herself she slew. 
Spenser. 

All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Cesar. Shaksp. 

He never put down a near servant, save only 
Stanley, the lord chamberlain. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

How have I then with whom to hold converse, 
Save with the creatures which I made? 

Milton, P. L. 

Sa’vEALL.T 7. s. [save and all.] A small 
pan inserted into a candlestick to save 


the ends of candles. 

In some this light goes out with an ill-savoured 
stench; but others have a save-all to preserve it 
from making any snuff at all. y 

Howell, Lett. iv. 21. 
Sa’ver. n.s. [from save. ] 
1. Preserver ; rescuer. 

They were manifoldly acknowledged the savers 

of that country. Sidney. 
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2. One who escapes loss, though without 
gain. 
Laws of arms permit each injur’d man 
To make himself a saver where he can. 
Who dares affirm this is no pious age, 
When charity begins to tread the stage? 
When actors, who at best are hardly savers, 
Will give a night of benefit to weavers ? 


3. A good husband. 
4. One who lays up and grows rich. 

By nature far from profusion, and yet a greater 
sparer than a saver; for though he had such means 
to accumulate, yet his garrisons and his feastings 
soaked his exchequer. Wotton. 

Sa’vin.f 2.5. [sabina, Lat. savin, sabin, 
Fr. yapme, yaume, Sax.] A plant: a 
species of juniper. 

Sa’vine. adj. [from save.] 

1. Frugal; parsimonious ; not lavish. 

She loved money ; for she was saving, and ap- 
plied her fortune to pay John’s clamorous debts. 

Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
Swift. 
though not gain- 


Dryden. 


Swift. 


Be saving of your candle. 
2. Not turning to loss ; 
ful. 

Silvio, finding his application unsuccessful, was 
resolved to make a saving bargain; and since he 
could not get the widow’s estate, to recover what 
he had laid out of his own. Addison. 

Sa‘vine.t prep. [This is nothing more 
than a participle of the verb save, used, 
like except, as a conjunction or preposi- 
tion. See Excrrt.] With exception in 
favour of. 

All this world’s glory seemeth vain, 

And all their shows but shadows, saving she. 
Spenser. 

Such laws cannot be abrogated, saving only by 
whom they were made ; because the intent of them 
being known unto none but the author, he alone can 
judge how long it is requisite they should endure, 

Hooker. 

Saving the reverence due to so great a man, I 

doubt not but they did all creep out of their holes. 
Ray on the Creation. 

Sa’vine. x. s. [from save.] 

1. Escape of expence ; somewhat preserved 
from being spent. 

It is a great saving in all such lights, if they 
can be made as fair and right as others, and yet 
last longer. Bacon, 

By reducing interest to four per cent. there was 
a considerable saving to the nation ; but this year 
they give six. Addison. 

2. Exception in favour. 

Contend not with those that are too strong for 
us, but still with a saving to honesty; for integrity 
must be supported against all violence, 

LT? Estrange. 

Sa’vincty.f adv. [from saving. ] 

1. So as to be saved. 

[He] may yet, by the grace of God, repent 
savingly and effectually,  Sowth, Serm. vii. 123. 

2. With parsimony. 

Sa’vInGNEss.f x. s. [from saving.] 

1. Parsimony ; frugality. 

2. Tendency to promote eternal salvation. 

The safety and savingness which it promiseth. 

Brevint, Saul, &c. at Endor, (1674,) Pret. 
Sa’viour.f n.s. [sauveur, Fr. fréem To 
save; salvator, Lat. cwrqe, Gr. “ What- 
soever notion the heathen had of their 
gods or men which they styled saviours, 
we know this name belongeth unto Chris. 
in a more sublime and peculiar mannert 
Neither is there salvation in any other; 
for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we 
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must be saved. Acts, iv. 12.” Pearson 
on the Creed, Art.2.] Redeemer: He 
that has graciously saved mankind from 
eternal death. 

Unto you is born this day in the city of David, 

a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 
St. Luke, ii. 11. 
So judg’d he man, both judge and Saviour sent. 
Milton, P.L. 
However consonant to reason his precepts 
appeared, nothing could have tempted men to 
acknowledge him as their God and Saviour, but 
their being firmly persuaded of the miracles he 
wrought. Addison. 


Sauu.* n.s. [raul, Sax.] The soul: so 
pronounced in some parts of the north 
of England, and so anciently written. 
See Sout. 


To SAUUNTER. v.n. [aller a la sainte 
terre, from idle people who roved about 
the country, and asked charity under 
pretence of going a la sainte terre, to the 
holy land; or sans terre, as having no 
settled home. | 

1. To wander about idly. 


The cormorant is still sauntering by the sea-side, 
to see if he can find any of his brass cast up. 

L’ Estrange. 

Tell me, why sawnt’ring thus from place to 

place 
I meet thee, Neevolus, with clouded face? 
Dryden, Juv. 

So the young ’squire when first he comes 
From country school to Will’s or Tom’s, 
Without one notion of his own, 

He saunters wildly up and down. Prior. 

Here sauntering ’prentices o’er Otway weep. 

Gay. 

Led by my hand, he saunter’d Europe round, 
And gather’d every vice in every ground. 

Pope, Dunciad. 
2. To loiter ; to linger. 

Though putting the mind upon an unusual 
stress that may discourage, ought to be avoided ; 
yet this must not run it into a lazy sawntering about 
ordinary things. Locke. 

If men were weaned from their sauntering hu- 
mour, wherein they let a good part of their lives 
run uselessly away, they would acquire skill in 
hundreds of things. Locke. 

The brainless stripling 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek ; 
A sauntering tribe! such born to wide estates, 
With yea and no in senates hold debates. Tickell. 


Sa’unTER.* n.s. [from the verb.] Idle 
occupation ; waste of time. I had ap- 
plied the following example to the per- 
son instead of the practice, in the former 
edition of this dictionary; and I am 
obliged by the gentleman who has 
pointed. out the mistake. 

The tavern, park, assembly, mask, and play ; 
Those dear destroyers of the tedious day ; 
That wheel of fops; that sawnter of the town. 
Young, Love of Fame. 


Sa’unTERER.* x. s. [from saunter.] An 


idler ; a rambler; a lounger. 


Quit the life of an insignificant santerer about 


town for that of an useful country-gentleman. 
Bp. Berkeley, Querist, § 413. 


A fine lady will seem to have more charms to a 


man of study or business, than to a saunterer. 
Ld. Chesterfield. 
SAU NCING-BELL.* See SANCEBELL. 
That sauncing-bell 
That tolls all in. 


pleasant. Obsolete. 


Phoenix Nest, (1593.) 
Sa’vorous.* adj. [savoureux, Fr.] Sweet ; 


SAV 


In May— 
The time is then so savowrous. : 
Chaucer, Rom. R. 84. 


Sa’vory. n.s. [savorée, Fr. satureia, Lat.] 


A plant. Miller. 


SA‘VOUR. x. s. [saveur, Fr.] 


1. A scent; odour. 
What savour is better, if physick be true, 
For places infected, than wormwood and rue? 


Tusser. 
Benzo calls its smell a tartareous and hellish 
savour. Abbot. 


Turn then my freshest reputation to 
A savour that may strike the dullest nostril. 
Shakspeares 
I smell sweet savours, and I feel soft things. 
Shakspeare. 
That Jews stink naturally, that is, that there is 
in their race an evil savowr, is a received opinion 
we know not how to admit. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


2. Taste ; power of affecting the palate. 
I taste 
The savour of death from all things. Milton, P. L. 
A directer influence from the sun gives fruit a 
better savour and a greater worth. South. 
Truffles, which have an excellent oil, and a 
volatile salt of a grateful savour, are heating. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To Sa’vour. v. n. [savourer, Fr. from the 
noun. | 
1, To have any particular smell or taste. 


2. To betoken; to have an appearance or 
intellectual taste of something. 
This ripping of ancestors is very pleasing, and 
savoureth of good conceit and some reading. 
Spenser on Ireland. 
The duke’s answers to his appeachments are 
very diligently and civilly couched ; and though 
his heart was big, yet they all savour of an humble 
spirit. Wotton. 
That savowrs only of rancour and pride. 
Milton, P. L. 
If ’twere a secret that concern’d my life, 
This boldness might become thee ; 
But such unnecessary rudeness savours 
Of some design. Denham, Sophy. 
I have rejected every thing that savowrs of party. 
Addison. 
To Sa’vour.f v. a. 


1. To like; to taste or smell with delight. 
Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile ; 
Filths savowr but themselves. Shakspeare. 


2. To perceive ; to consider; to taste in- 


tellectually. 
Thou savourest not the things that be of God. 
St. Matt. xvi. 23. 
Sa’vourixy. adv. [from savoury] 
1. With gust; with appetite. 
The collation he fell to very savourily. 
L’ Estrange. 
This muftiissome English renegado, he talks so 
savourily of toaping. Dryden, Don Seb. 
2. With a pleasing relish. 
There’s a dearth of wit in this dull town, 
When silly plays so savourily godown. Dryden. 
Sa’vouriness. n. s. [from savoury.] 
1. Taste pleasing and piquant. 
2. Pleasing smell. 
SA’vVOURLESS.* adj. [savour and less. ] 
Wanting savour. Huloet. 
One thinks it misbeseeming the author, because 
a poem ; — the learned, too perspicuous ; the un-~ 
learned, savourless, because too obscure. 
Bp. Halt, Postscr. to his Satires. 
Sa’vourty.* adj. [from savour.] Well 
seasoned ; of good taste. Huloet. 


Sa’vourLy.* adv. With a pleasing relish. 
Huloet. 


Ss A W 


As no man can well enjoy himself, or find 
sound content in any thing, while business or duty 
lie unfinished on his hands, so when he has done 
his best toward the dispatch of his work, he will 
then comfortably take his ease and enjoy his plea- 
sure ; then his food doth taste savowrly ; then his 
divertisements and recreations have a lively gust- 
fulness ; then his sleep is very sound and pleasant. 

Barrow, vol. iii. S, 19, 

Sa’voury. adj. [savoureuz, French, from 
SAVOUr. 

1. Pleasing to the smell, 

The pleasant savoury smell] 
So quicken’d appetite, that I 
Could not but taste ! Milton, P. L. 

From the boughs a savoury odour blown, 
Grateful to appetite, more pleas’d my sense 
Than smell of sweetest fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at even, 

Milton, P. L. 

2. Piquant to the taste. 

Savoury meat, such as my father loveth. Genesis. 

The savoury pulp they chew. Milton, P. L. 

Savo’y. n.s. [brassica subaudica, Lat. | 
A sort of colewort. 

Saur.* n.s. [Icel. saur, sordes.] Soil, 
or dirt; as from cowhouses. Sazr-pool, 
a stinking puddle. A northern word. 
Grose, and Craven Dialect. 

Sa’usacE.f 2. s. [saucisse, Fr. salsum, 
Lat.] A roll or ball made commonly 
of pork or veal, and sometimes of beef, 
minced very small, with salt and spice; 
sometimes it is stuffed into skins, and 
sometimes only rolled in flour. 

A pudding called a sawsege. Barret, dlv.(1580.) 

The fruit is not unlike a sossage for shape. 

Sir T, Herbert, Trav. p. 333. 

The preterite of see. 

I never saw till now 
Sight more detestable. Milton, P. L, 

SAW. 2. s. [sawe, Danish; yaza, or yyze, 
Saxon ; scie, Fr.] 

1. A dentated instrument, by the attrition 
of which wood or metal is cut. 

The teeth are filed to an angle, pointing to- 
wards the end of the saw, and not towards the 
handle of the saw, or straight between the handle 
and end; because the saw is designed to act only 
in its progress forwards, a man having in that 
more strength than he can have in drawing back 
his saw, and therefore when he draws it back, 
he bears it lightly off the unsawn stuff, which 
enables him the longer to continue his several 
progressions of the saw. Mowon, Mech. Ev. 

The roach is a leather-mouth’d fish, and has saw- 
like teeth in his throat. Walton, Angler. 

Then saws were tooth’d, and sounding axes 

made. Dryden- 


Saw. 


If they cannot cut, 
His saws were toothless, and his hatchets lead. 
F Popes 
2. [yage, yaga, Sax. a saying, yazan, to say, 
to relate ; saeghe, Teut.) A saying; @ 
maxim; a sentence; an axiom; a pro- 
verb. 
Good king, that must approve the common saw ¢ 
Thou out of Heaven’s benediction com’st 
To the warm sun! Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
From the table of my memory 
Pll wipe away all saws of books. 
é Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
His weapons, holy saws of sacred writ. Shaks. 
Strict age and sour severity, ; 
With their grave saws in slumber lie, 


Milton, Comus. 
3. A decree. Obsolete. 
Love is lord of all the world by right, 
And rules their creatures by his powerful saw. 
Spenser, Colin Clout. 


SAX 


- To Saw. v. a. part. sawed and sawn. [scier, 
Fr. from the noun.] To cut timber or 
other matter with a saw. 
_ They were stoned, they were sawn asunder. 
; Hebrews. 
__ A carpenter, after he hath sawn down a tree, and 
' wrought it handsomely, sets it in a wall, 
; Wisd. xiii, 11. 
Master-workmen, when they direct any of their 
underlings to saw a piece of stuff, have several 
_ phrases for the sawing of it: they seldom say, saw 
the piece of stuff; but, draw the saw through it ; 
__ give the piece of stuff a kerf. Mozon. 
- It is an inealescency, from a swift motion, such 
- as that of running, threshing, or sawing. 
. Ray on the Creation. 
If I cut my finger, I shall as certainly feel pain 
as if my soul was co-extended with the limb, and 
had a piece of it sawn through. Collier. 
Sa’wowst. z. s. [saw and dust.] Dust made 
by the attrition of the saw. 
If the membrane be fouled by the sawdust of the 
bone, wipeit off with a sponge. Wiseman, Surgery. 
' Rotten sawdust, mixed with earth, enriches it 
very much. Mortimer, Husbandry, 
Sa’wrisu. n.s. [saw and fish.] A sort of 
fish with a kind of dentated horn. 


| Sa’writ. x.s. [saw and pit.] Pit over 
which timber is laid to be sawn by two 
| 


men. 

Let them from forth a sawpit rush at once 
With some diffused song. Shak. M. IW. of Windsor. 

They colour it by laying it in a sawpit that hath 
oak sawdust therein. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Saw-wort. n. s. [serratula, Lat.] A plant 
like the greater centaury, from which 
this differs in having smaller heads, and 
from the knapweed in having the bor- 
ders of the leaves cut into small sharp 
segments, resembling the teeth of a 
saw. Miller. 

Saw-wrest. .s. [saw and wrest.] A 
sort of tool. 

With the saw-2wrest they set the teeth of the saw ; 
that is, they put one of the notches of the wrest 
between the first two teeth on the blade of the saw, 
and then turn the handle horizontally a little about 
upon the notch towards the end of the saw; and 
that at once turns the first tooth somewhat towards 


you, and the second tooth from you. A 
Moxon, Mech. Ex. 
Sa’wer. ) 2.5. [sciewr, Fr. from saw.] One 
Ct whose trade is to saw timber 
" into boards or beams. 

The pit-saw is used by joiners, when what they 
have to do may be as soon done at home as send it 
to the sawyers. Moxon. 

) Saxrrrace.t x.s. [sazifrage, Fr. saxi- 
_ fraga, Lat.) A plant. 

Sacifrage, quasi saxum frangere, to 
break the stone, as applicable to any 
thing having this property; but is a 
term most commonly given to a plant, 

_ from an opinion of its medicinal virtues 

to this effect. Quincy. 

_ Sazifrage is good (and hart’s-tongue) for the 

Stone. Drayton, Polyolb. §. 13, 

Sacarracz, Meadow. n. s. [silanum, Lat.] 
A plant. 

_~‘Sa’xrrracous.adj. [sarum and frago, Lat.] 

Dissolvent of the stone. 

Because goat’s blood was found an excellent 
medicine for the stone, it might be conceived to be 
able to break a diamond; and so it came to be 

_ ordered that the goats should be fed on saxifragous 
_ herbs, and such as are conceived of power to break 
the stone, Brown, Vulg. Err. 


SAY 


SAXON.* 2s. [Saro, Lat. Seax, Sax. 
from yeax, a kind of crooked sword, 
much after the fashion of a sithe, which 
they used. Justus Lipsius, says Verste- 
gan, put me in mind that a sithe is in 
the Netherlands called a sazsen. Now 
albeit, he adds, we find these kind of 
swords anciently written seazen, or seaxes, 
yet it is like enough that our ancestors 
sounded the z ass. We find the seaz, 
he concludes, not to have been used 
among the other Germans, unless of such 
as afterward may have followed them 
in that fashion.} One of the people 
who inhabited the northern part of Ger- 
many, obtained footing in Britain about 
the year 440, and afterwards subdued 
great part of the island. 

The Saxons did never write or call 
themselves Saxons; neither did any of 
the other Germans ever call them so; 
but they called themselves anciently 
Seaxen and Seaxena, and by abbreviation 
Sarna, the a at the end being indeed 
superfluous. — Of the higher Germans 
they are written Sachsen, but pro- 
nounced just as if they wrote them 
Saxen; and in all the Netherlands they 
are, and have of old time been, called 
Sassen, and their country Sassenland. 

Verstegan, Rest. of Dec. Intell. ch. 1. 

Hengist and his Sarons, who had obtained by 
the free vote of the Britains that introduction into 
this island they had so long in vain attempted by 
arms, saw that by being necessary they were supe- 
riour to their allies, 

Burke, Abridg. Eng. Hist. B. 2. ch. 1. 

Sa‘xon.* adj. Belonging to the Saxons, 
to their country, or to their language. 

The ground of our own language appertaineth 
to the old Saron, little differing from the present 
Low Dutch, 

Camden, Rem. Ex. of the Eng. Language. 

That our Sazon ancestors came out of Ger- 
many, and made their habitation in Britain, is no 
question ; for that therein all agree. 

Verstegan, Rest. of Dec. Intell. ch. 2. 

Sa‘xonisM.* n.s. An idiom of the Saxon 
language. 

This rhyming chronicle [of Robert of Glouces- 
ter] is totally destitute of art or imagination. — 
The language is full of Saxonisms, which indeed 
abound, more or less, in every writer before Gower 
and Chaucer. Warton, Hist. E. P. i, 49. 

Sa’xonist.* 2.5. One who is well ac- 
quainted with the Saxon language or 
manners. 

Elstob, the learned Sazonist. 

Note in Bp. Nicholson’s Ep. Cor. i. 68. 

To SAY.f v. a. pret. said. [yazan, Saxon; 
saega, Su. Goth. saeghen, Germ. segghen, 
Teut. dicere; sagen, old Fr. “ annoncer 
une nouvelle.” © Lacombe. ] 

1. To speak; to utter in words; to tell. 

Say it out, Diggon, whatever it hight. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

In this slumbry agitation what have you heard 
her say ? Shakspeare. 

Speak unto Solomon; for he will not say thee 
nay. 1 Kingse 

Say nothing to any man, but go thy way, 

; St. Mark. 

2. To allege by way of argument. 

After all can be said against a thing, this will 
still be true, that many things possibly are, which 
we know not of. Tillotson. 


SAY 


In vain shall we attempt to justify ourselves, as 
the rich young man in the gospel did, by appeal- 
ing to the great duties of the law; unless we can 
say somewhat more, even that we have been liberal 
in our distributions to the poor, Atterbury. 

3. To tell in any manner, 

With flying speed, and seeming great pretence, 

Came messenger with letters which his message 

said. Spenser, F. Q. 

4. To repeat; to rehearse: as, to Say a 
part; to say a lesson. 

For once she used every day to wend 
*Bout her affairs, ber spells and charms to say. 

Peirfax. 
5. To pronounce without singing. 

Then shall be said or sung as follows. 

Common Prayer, 
6. [For assay.] To try on. 
The tailor brings a suit home; he it says. 
B. Jonson, Epigr. 12 
To Say. v. n. 
1. To speak ; tO pronounce; to utter; to 
relate. 

He said moreover, I have somewhat to say unto 
thee ; and she said, say On. 1 Kings. 

The council-table and star-chamber hold, as 
Thucydides said of the Athenians, for honourable 
that which pleased, and for just that which profited. 

Clarendon. 

The lion here has taken his right measures, that 
is to say, he has made a true judgment. 

LD Estrange. 

Of some propositions it may be difficult to say 
whether they affirm or deny; as when we SAY, 
Plato was no fool. Watts. 

2. In poetry, say is often used before a 
question ; tell. 
Say first what cause 
Mov’d our grand parents to fall off? Milion, P.L. 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Reflecting on a life well-spent ? Swift. 
And who more blest, who chain’d his country 5 
say, 
Or he whose virtue sigh’d to lose a day ? 
Say.f n. s. [from the verb.] 


1. A speech ; what one has to say. 
He no sooner said out bis say, but up rises a 
cunning snap. L Estrange. 
2. [For assay.] Sample. 
So good a say invites the eye, 
A little downward to espy 
The lively clusters of her breasts. Sidney. 
Since thy outside looks so fair and warlike, 
And that thy tongue some ’say of breeding breathes, 
By rule of knighthood I disdain. Shakspeare. 


3. Trial by a sample. 

This gentleman having brought that earth to the 
publick ’say masters, and upon their being unable 
to bring it to fusion, or make it fly away, he had 
procured a little of it, and with a peculiar flux se- 
parated a third part of pure gold. Boyle. 

4, Influence; authority. A northern use of 
the word. Craven Dial. and Brockett. 
5. [Sote, Fr.] A thin sort of silk. Ob- 

solete. 

His garment neither was of silke nor say, 

But painted plumes. Spenser, F. Q. 
6. [Sayette, Fr.] A kind of woollen stuff. 

Whether the woollen-manufacture of England 
is not divided into several parts or branches, ap- 
propriated to particular places, where they are only 
or principally manufactured ; fine clothsin Somer~ 
setshire, coarse in Yorkshire, long ells at Exeter, 
saies at Sudbury, crapes at Norwich, linseys at 
Kendal, blankets at Whitney, and so forth? 

Bp. Berkeley, Querist, § 520. 

Sa‘vinc.f x. s. [from say; Sax. yezen, 
dictum, traditio, assertio.] Expression; 
words; opinion sententiously delivered. 


Pope. 


s GA 


I thank thee, Brutus, 
That thou hast prov’d Lucilius’ saying true. 


Shakspeare. 
Moses fled at this saying, and was a stranger in 
Midian. Acts. 


Many are the sayings of the wise, 
Extolling patience as the truest fortitude. 
Milton, S. A. 
Others try to divert the troubles of other men 
by pretty and plausible sayings, such as this, that 
if evils are long, they are but light. Tillotson. 
We poetick folks, who must restrain 
Our measur’d sayings in an equal chain, 
Have troubles utterly unknown to those, 
Who let their fancy loose in rambling prose. Prior. 
The sacred function can never be hurt by their 
sayings, if not first reproached by our doings. 
Atterbury. 
SCAB. n. s. [yexb, Saxon; scabbia, Ital. 
schabbe, Dutch ; scabies, Lat.] 


1. An incrustation formed over a sore by 
dried matter. 

What’s the matter, you dissentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourselves scabs ? Shakspeare, Coriol. 

That free from gouts thou may’st preserve thy 

care, 
And clear from scabs produe’d by freezing air. 
Dryden. 
2. The itch or mange of horses. 
3. A paltry fellow, so named from the itch 
often incident to negligent poverty. 

I would thou did’st itch from head to foot, and 
I had the scratching of thee, I would make thee 
the loathsom’st scab in Greece. 

Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 

Well said, wart, thou art a good scab; there is 
a tester for thee. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

One of the usurers, a head man of the city, took 
it in dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, with a 
scab of a currier, L’ Estrange. 

This vap’ring scad must needs devise 
To ape the thunder of the skies. Swift. 

ScABBARD.f 2.58. [schap, German. Junius. 
Schabbe, Belg. quod operculum denotat. 
Minsheu.] The sheath of a sword. 

Enter fortune’s gate, 
Nor in thy scabbard sheath that famous blade, 
Till settled be thy kingdom and estate. Fairfaz. 

What eyes! how keen their glances! you do 
well to keep ’em veil’d: they are too sharp to be 
trusted out.o’ th’ scabbard. Dryden, Span. Friar, 

Sca’apep. adj. [from scab.] 


1. Covered or diseased with scabs. 
The briar fruit makes those that eat them scabbed. 
Bacon. 
2. Paltry ; sorry; vile; worthless, 
To you such scabb’d harsh fruit is giv’n, as raw 
- Young soldiers at their exercisings gnaw. Dryden. 
Sca‘sBepness.f n.s. [from scabbed.| The 
state of being scabbed. 
Huloet, and Barret. 
Sca’BBINnEss.f n.s. [from scabby.] The 
quality of being scabby. Sherwood. 
Sca’spy. adj. [from scab.| Diseased with 
scabs. 
Her writhled skin, as rough as mapple rind, 
So scabby was, that would have loath’d all woman- 
kind. Spenser, F. Q. 
A scabby tetter on their pelts will stick, 
When the raw rain has piere’d them to the quick. 
Dryden. 


If the grazier should bring me one wether, fat 
and well fleeced, and expect the same price for a 


whole hundred, without giving me security to re- 
store my money for those that were lean, shorn, 
or scabby, I would be none of his customer. Swift, 


Sca’sious. adj, [scabsosus, Lat.] Itchy ; 


leprous. 


SCA 


In the spring scabiows eruptions upon the skin 
were epidemical, from the acidity of the blood. 
Arbuthnot on dir. 
Sca’srous.f n.s. [scabieuse, Fr. scabiosa, 
Lat.] <A plant. 

Stop some of your scadiouses from running to 

seed the first year. Evelyn, Kalendar. 
Scasre pity.* n.s. [scabredo, Lat.] Un- 
evenness; ruggedness. Not in use. 

Inequalities, roughness, scabredity. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 566. 

SCA’BROUS. adj. [scabreux, Fr. scaber, 
Lat.] 

1. Rough; rugged; pointed on the sur- 
face. 

Urine, black and bloody, is occasioned by some- 
thing sharp or scabrous wounding the small blood- 
vessels: if the stone is smooth and well bedded, 
this may not happen. Arbuthnot. 

2. Harsh; unmusical. 

Lucretius is scabrous and rough in these: he 
seeks them, as some do Chaucerisms, which were 
better expunged. B. Jonson. 

Sca’Brousness. 2. s. [from  scabrous.] 
Roughness ; ruggedness. 
Sca’Bwort. n.s. Lhelentum.] A plant. 


Ainsworth. 
Scan. 2. s. A kind of fish. Probably the 
same with shad. 

Of round fish there are sprat, barn, smelts, and 
scad. Carew. 

SCA’FFOLD. x. s. [eschafaut, Fr. scha- 
vot, Teut. from schawen, to show. | 
1. A temporary gallery or stage raised 
either for shows or spectators. 
Pardon 
The flat unraised spirit, that hath dar’d 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
The throng 
On banks and scaffolds under sky might stand, 
Milton. 
2. The gallery raised for execution of great 
malefactors. 

Fortune smiling at her fortune therein, that a 
scaffold of execution should grow a. scaffold of 
coronation. Sidney. 

3. Frames of timber erected on the side 
of a building for the workmen. 

These outward beauties are but the props and 

scaffolds 

On which we built our love, which, now made 
perfect, 

Stands without those supports. Denham, Sophy. 

Sylla added three hundred commons to the se- 
nate; then abolished the office of tribune, as being 
only a scaffold to tyranny, whereof he had no fur- 
ther use. Swift. 

To Sca'Froup. v.a. [from the noun.| To 
furnish with frames of timber. 

Sca’FFOLDAGE. 7. s. [from scaffold.] Gal- 
lery; hollow floor. 

A strutting player doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and sound, 

*Twixt his stretch’d footing and the scaffoldage. 
Shakspeare. 
Sca’FFOLDING. x. s. [from scaffold.] 
1. Temporary frames or stages. 

What are riches, empire, power, 

But steps by which we climb to rise, and reach 

Our wish? and, that obtain’d, down with the 

scaffolding 

Of sceptres and of thrones. Congreve. 
Sickness, contributing no less than old age to 

the shaking down this scaffolding of the body, may 

discover the inward structure. Pope. 

2. Building slightly erected. 
Send forth your labouring thought ; 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, 


SCA 


Of airy columns every moment broke, 

Of circling whirlpools and of spheres of smoke ; 

Yet this solution but once more affords 

New change of terms and scaffolding of words, 

Prior. 

Sca’LaBLe.* adj. [from To scale.| That 

may be scaled with a ladder. Bullokar. 
ScaLa’pE-\ 7. s. [French ; scalada, Span. 
Scata’po. fj from scala, Lat. a ladder.] 

A storm given to a place by raising 

ladders against the walls. 

What can be more strange than that we should 
within two months have won one town of import- 
ance by scalado, battered and assaulted another, 
and overthrown great forces in the field? Bacon. 

Thou raisedst thy voice to record the strata- 
gems, the arduous exploits, and the nocturnal 
scalade of needy heroes, the terror of your peace- 
ful citizens. Arbuthnot, J. Bull, 

Sca‘Lary. adj. [from scala, Lat.] Pro- 
ceeding by steps like those of a ladder. 
. He made at nearer distances certain elevated 
places and scalary ascents, that they might better 
ascend or mount their horses. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


To SCALD. ». a. [scaldare, Italian ; cali- 
dus, Lat. ] 


1. To burn with hot liquor. 
I am scalded with my violent motion, 
And spleen of speed to see you. Shaks. K. John. 
O majesty ! 
When thou do’st pinch thy bearer, thou do’st sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That scalds with safety. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Here the blue flames of scalding brimstone fall, 
Involving swiftly in one ruin all. Cowley. 
That I grieve, ’tis true ; 
But ’tis a grief of fury, not despair ! 
And if a manly drop or two fall down, 
It scalds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 
That sputt’ring in the flame, works outward into 
tears. Dryden, Cleom. 
It depends not on his will to persuade himself, 
that what actually scalds him, feels cold. Locke. 
Warm cataplasms discuss ; but scalding hot may 
confirm the tumour: heat, in general, doth not 
resolve and attenuate the juices of a human body ; 
for too great heat will produce concretions. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The best thing we can do with Wood is to scald 
him ; ‘ 
For which operation there’s nothing more proper 
Than the liquor he deals in, his own melted copper. 
Swift. 
2. A provincial phrase in husbandry. 
In Oxfordshire the sour land they fallow when 
the sun is pretty high, which they call a scalding 


fallow. Mortimer. 
Scaxp.} n.s. [from scalled or scaled. See 
ScALL. | 


1. Scurf on the head. 
Her head — altogether bald, 
Was overgrown with scurfe and filthy scald. 
Spenser. 
2. [From the verb.] A burn; ahurt caused 
by hot liquor. 
Scatp.} adj. [probably from scall; the 
word piel'd, or bald, and baldhead also, 
being formerly contemptuous expres- 
sions; arid, like scab, the word scall 
might formerly be a term of reproach. 
See Scas.] Paltry; sorry; scurvy- 
Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like strumpets, and scald rhymers 
Ballad us out o’tune. Shakspeare- 
A scabbed horse is fit for a scald squire. 
Minsheu, Span. Dict, Dial. p. 28- 
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SCALD, or SCA’ EDER.* xn. 5. (Dan. 
and Su. The word is judged by Tor- 
feus to have signified originally a 
smoother and polisher of language. 
Torfei Pref. ad Orcades. Mallet’s 
North. Antiq. Note of the Transl. ch. 

*13.] One of the poets of the northern 
nations. 

The ancient chronicles constantly represent the 
kings of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, as at- 
tended by one or more scalds; for this was the 

name they gave their poets. 

Bp. Percy’s Tr. of Mallet’s North Antiq. ch.13. 

Sometimes — in conversation a scald, either to 
shew his happy talent, or to do more honour to the 

_ person with whom he conversed, answered in ex- 
tempore metre. Bp. Percy, ut supra. 

The Gothic scaids enriched their vein of fabling 
from this new and fruitful source of fiction. 

Warton, Hist. FE, P. vol. i, Diss. 1. 

These practices and opinions co-operated with 
the kindred superstitions of dragons, dwarfs, fairies, 
‘giants, and enchanters, which the traditions of the 
Gothic scalders had already planted ; and produced 
that extraordinary species of composition which 
has been called romance. 

Warton, Hist. E. P. i. 110, 

An extract, which Dr. Hickes has given from 
the work of one of the Danish scalders, entitled 
Hervarer Saga, containing an evocation from the 
dead, may be found in the sixth volume of miscel- 
lany poems published by Dryden. 

Blair on the Poems of Ossian, p. 7. 

Sca’tpueap. x. s. [skalladur, bald, Ice- 
landick. Hickes.] A loathsome disease ; 
a kind of local leprosy in which the 
head is covered with a continuous scab 

The serum is corrupted by the infection of the 
touch of a salt humour, to which the scab, pox, and 
scaldhead are referable. Floyer. 

Sca‘Lpicx.* adj. Relating to the poets 
called scalds or scalders. 

It is probable, that many of the scaldic imagin- 
ations might have been blended with the Arabian, 

Warton, Hist. E. P. vol.i. Diss, 1. 

It made a part of the scaldic versification. 

Tyrwhitt on the Versif. of Chaucer. 

SCALE.F x. s. [ycale, Saxon; schael, 
Dutch; skal, Icelandick. Dr. Johnson, 
— Scale, in all its various applications, 
will be found to be merely the past par- 
ticiple of ycylan, to divide, to separate. 
Mr. Horne Tooke. But see the third 
definition, and also Suext.] 

i, A balance; a vessel suspended by a 
beam against another vessel ; the dish of 


a balance. 
Tf thou tak’st more 
Or less than just a pound, if the scale turn 
But in the estimation of a hair, 
Thou diest, Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
Your vows to her and me, put in two scales, 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. 
Shakspeare. 
Here’s an equivocator, that could swear in both 
the scales, against either scale.  Shaksp. Macbeth, 
Long time in even scale 
The battle hung. Milton, P. L. 
_ The world’s scales are even; what the main 
In one place gets, another quits again. Cleaveland. 
The scales are turn’d, her kindness weighs no 
more 
_ Now than my vows. 
Tn full assemblies let the crowd prevail ; 
I weigh no merit by the common scale, 
The conscience is the test. Dryden. 
If we consider the dignity of an intelligent 
being, and put that in the scales against brute 
inanimate matter, we may affirm, without over- 


Waller, 


valuing human nature, that the soul of one virtuous | 


= 
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and religious man, is of greater worth and ex- 
cellency than the sun and his planets, 
Bentley, Serm. 


2. The sign of Libra in the Zodiack. 
Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 
The scales, as the just product of his flames. 
Creech. 
3. [Skalja, Goth. putamen, cortex, testa; 
yeeala, Sax. scale, putamina.] The 
small shells or crusts which lying one 
over another make the coats of fishes. 

He puts him on a coat of mail, 

Which was made of a fish’s scale. Drayton. 

Standing aloof, with lead they bruise the scales, 
And tear the flesh of the incensed whales. Waller. 

4. Any thing exfoliated or desquamated ; 
a thin lamina. 

Take jet and the scales of iron, and with a wet 
feather, when the smith hath taken an heat, take 
up the scales that fly from the iron, and those scales 
you shall grind upon your painter’s stone, 

Peacham. 

When a scale of bone is taken out of a wound, 

burning retards the separation. _ Sharp, Surgery. 
5. [ Scala, a ladder, Lat.] Ladder ; means 

of ascent. 

Love refines 

The thoughts, and heart enlarges ; hath his seat 

In reason, and is judicious ; is the scale 

By which to heayenly love thou may’st ascend, 

Milton, P. L. 

On the bendings of these mountains the marks 
of several ancient scales of stairs may be seen, 
by which they used to ascend them. 

Addison on Italy. 
6. The act of storming by ladders. 
Others to a city strong 
Lay siege, encamp’d; by battery, scale, and mine 
Assaulting. Milton, P. L. 
7. Regular gradation; a regular series 
rising like a ladder. 
Well hast thou the scale of nature set, 
From centre to circumference ; whereon 
In contemplation of created things, 
By steps we may ascend to God. Milton, P. L. 

The scale of the creatures is a matter of high 
speculation. Grew. 

The higher nature still advances, and preserves 
his superiority in the scale of being. Addison. 

All the integral parts of nature have a beautiful 
analogy to one another, and to their mighty ori- 
ginal, whose images are more or less expressive 
according to their several gradations in the scale of 
beings. Cheyne, Phil. Princ. 

We believe an invisible world, and a scale of 
spiritual beings all nobler than ourselves, 

Bentley, Serm. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The scale of sensual mental pow’rs ascends. Pope. 

8. A figure subdivided by lines like the 
steps of a ladder, which is used to 
measure proportions between pictures 
and the thing represented. 

The map of London was set out in the year 1658 


by Mr. Newcourt, drawn by a scale of yards, 
Graunt. 


9. The series of harmonick or musical pro- 
portions. 

The bent of his thoughts and reasonings run up 
and down this scale, that no people can be happy 
but under good governments, Temple. 

10. Any thing marked at equal distances. 
They take the flow o’ the Nile 
By certain scale i’ the pyramid; they know 
By th’ height, the lowness, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foison follow. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
To Scare. v. a. [scalare, Italian. ] 
1. [from scala, a ladder.| To climb as by 
ladders. 
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Often have I scal’d the craggy oak, 
All to dislodge the raven of her nest : 
How have I wearied, with many a stroke, 
The stately walnut-tree, the while the rest 
Under the tree fell all, for nuts at strife ! Spenser. 

They assailed the breach, and others with their 
scaling-ladders scaled the walls. 

_ Knoles, Hist. of the Turks. 

The way seems difficult and steep to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 

Milton, P. L. 

Heaven with these engines had been scal’d, 
When mountains heap’d on mountains fail’d. 

Waller. 

When the bold Typheus scal’d the sky, 

And fore’d great Jove from his own heayen to fly, 

The lesser gods all suffer’d. Dryden. 
2. [from scale, a balance. To measure or 

compare ; to weigh. 

You have found, 

Scaling his present bearing with his past, 

That he’s your fixed enemy, Shakspeare, Coriol, 
3. [from scale of a fish.] To strip of 

scales ; to take off in a thin lamina. 

Raphael was sent to scale away the whiteness of 
Tobit’s eyes, Tob. iii. 17. 

4. To pare off a surface. 

If any have counterfeited, clipped, or scaled his 
[the king’s] monies, or other monies current, this 
is high treason, 

Bacon, Charge at the Sess. of the Verge, p. 9. 

If all the mountains were scaled, and the earth 
made even, the waters would not overflow its 
smooth surface. Burnet. 

5. To spread, as manure, gravel, or other 
loose materials. This, as Grose has ob- 
served, is a northern expression; but it 
is not to rake or hoe the ground, as he 
makes it. In Cumberland, it is also 
figuratively to disperse or waste: as, to 
scale goods, money, or any property. 


To ScALE.f v. n. 
1. To peel off in thin particles. 
Those that cast their shell are the lobster and 
crab: the old skins are found, but the old shells 
never ; so as it is like they scale off, and crumble 


away by degrees. Bacon. 
2. To separate. Obsolete. 
They would no longer abide, but scaled and 
departed away. Holinshed, Chron. ii. 499. 
Sca’LepD. adj. [from scale.] Squamous; 
having scales like fishes. 
Half my Egypt was submerg’d, and made 
A cistern for scaled snakes, 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Sca’LELEss.* adj. [scale and less.] Want- 
ing scales. 
A certain scaleless fish, that coyers herself, when 
she lists, with her own foam, 
Cotgrave, in V. Baveuse. 


SCALE'NE.f n. s. [French; scalenum, 
Lat.] In geometry, a triangle that has 
three sides unequal to each other. 

Bailey. 
If it consist of points, then a scalene 
Dll prove all one, &c. 
More, Immort. of the Soul, (1647,) i. ii. 57. 

Sca’Linuss. 2. s. [from scaly.] The state 
of being scaly. 

Sea. x. s. [skalladur, bald, Icelandick. 
See Scatpueap. Dr. Johnson. — From 
the Sax. ycylan, to separate. A scall is 
a separation or discontinuity of skin or 
flesh by a gnawing, eating forward, 
malady : as is also a scall or scaled head, 
called a scald head. Mr. Horne Tooke. | 
Leprosy ; morbid baldness. 
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Under thy longe lockes thou maist have the 
Scalle. Chaucer. 
It is a dry scall, a leprosy upon the head. 
Lev. xiii. 50. 
Sca’tiep.* adj. [from scall, or scate.] 
Scurfy ; scabby. 
With scalled browes blake, and pilled beard. 
Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 
Sca’Liion.} 2. s. [scalogna, Italian; asca- 
lonia, Lat.] A kind of onion. 

A scalion (or little onyon) is so called 
of Ascalon, a towne in Judea, where it 
is very plentiful, and was first found: 
thence transplanted to Greece and Italy, 
and so to these parts. 

Dyet’s Dry Dinner, (1599.) 

SCA‘LLOP. n. s. [escallop, Fr.] A fish with 

a hollow pectinated shell. 

So th’ emperour Caligula, 

That triumph’d o’er the British sea, 

Engag’d his legions in fierce bustles 

With periwinkles, prawns, and muscles ; 

And led his troops with furious gallops, 

To charge whole regiments of scallops. Hudibras. 

The sand is in Scilly glistering, which may be 
occasioned from freestone mingled with white scal- 
lop-shells. Mortimer. 

To Sca'tuor.f v.a. To mark on the 
edge with segments of circles. 

The tomb —has a wide sur-based arch with 
scalloped ornaments. Gray, Lett. to Mason. 

Have I for this with labour strove, 

And lavish’d all my little store, 
To fence for you my shady grove, 
And scallop every winding shore? Shenstone. 
SCALP. n. s. [schelpe, Teut.a shell; scalpo, 
Ital.] 
1. The scull; the cranium; the bone that 
incloses the brain. 

High brandishing his bright dew-burning blade, 
Upon his crested scalp so sore did smite, 

That to the scull a yawning wound it made. 
Spenser, F. Q. 

If the fracture be not complicated with a wound 
of the scalp, or the wound is too small to admit of 
the operation, the fracture must be laid bare by 
taking away a large piece of the scalp. 

Sharp, Surgery. 
2. The integuments of the head. 
White beards have arm’d their thin and hairless 
scalps 
Against thy majesty. Shakspeare, Rich. II. 
The hairy scalps 

Are whirl’d aloof, while numerous trunks bestrow 
The ensanguin’d field. Philips. 
To Scarv. v. a. [from the noun.] To de- 

prive the scull of its integuments. 

We seldom inquire for a fracture of the scull by 
scaling, but the scalp itself is contused. Sharp. 

SCALPEL. n.s. (French; scalpellum, 
Lat.| An instrument used to scrape a 
bone by chirurgeons. 

Sca’Ly. adj. [from scale.] Covered with 
scales. 

The river-horse and scaly crocodile. 

Milton, P. L. 

His awful summons they so soon obey ; 

So hear the scaly herd when Proteus blows, 
And so to pasture follow through the sea. 
Dryden. 

A scaly fish, with a forked tail, Woodward. 

To SCA‘/MBLE.f »v.2. [This word, which 
is scarcely in use, has much exercised 
the etymological sagacity of Meric 
Casaubon; but, as is usual, to no pur- 
pose. Dr. Johnson. — In the household 
book of the fifth earl of Northumberland, 
there is a particular section, appointing 
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the order of service for the scambling 
days in Lent; that is, days on which no 
regular meals were provided, but every 
one scambled, i. e. scrambled, and shifted 
for himself as well as he could. Bp. 
Percy, Note on Shaksp. Hen. V.— The 
etymology, therefore, of Serenius seems 
worthy of consideration, viz. skyma, 
Icel. otios® vagari, to roam about at 
pleasure, as we may suppose the meal- 
hunters, on scambling-days, were used 
to do. | 
1. To be turbulent and rapacious; to 
scramble ; to get by struggling with 
others. 
Have fresh chaff in the bin, 
And somewhat to scamble for hog and for hen. 
Tusser. 
Scambling, out-facing, fashion-mongering boys, 
That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and slander. 
Shakspeare. 
That self bill is urg’d, and had against us past, 
But that the scambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of further question. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
He was no sooner entered into the town, but a 
scambling soldier clapt hold of his bridle, which 
he thought was in a begging or a drunken fashion. 
Wotton. 
2. To shift awkwardly. 
Some scambling shifts may be made without 
them. More. 
To Sca’MBLE. v.a. To mangle; to maul. 
My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of 
it scambled and cut before it was at its growth, 
Mortimer. 
Sca’mBLeR.t x. s. [Scottish.] A bold 
intruder upon one’s generosity or table. 
The Scots’ proverb is, It is well kenn’d your 
father’s son was never a scambler. A scambler, in 
its literal sense, is one who goes about among his 
friends to get a dinner, by the Irish called a 
cosherer. Steevens, Note on Shaksp. Much Ado. 
Sca’MBiincty.f} adv. [from scambling.] 
With turbulence and noise; with intru- 
sive audaciousness. Sherwood. 
ScamMoNIATE. adj. [from scammony.] 
Made with scammony. 
It may be excited by a local, scammoniate, or 
other acrimonious medicines. Wiseman, Surgery. 
SCA’MMONY. x. s. [Latin ; scammonée, 
Fr.] A concreted resinous juice, light, 
tender, friable, of a greyish brown co- 
lour, and disagreeable odour. It flows 
upon incision of the root of a kind of 
convolvulus, that grows in many parts 
of Asia. Trevoux. 
To ScaMpPer.f v.27. [schampen, Teut. 
escamper, Fr. scampare, Ital. skumpa, 
Icel. and Su. Goth. effusé currere, citis- 
simé fugere, ut pecora cestro vel tabano 
percita, to run like cattle stung with the 
gadfly. See Serenius and Lye.] To 
fly with speed and trepidation. 
A fox seized upon the fawn, and fairly scam- 
pered away with him. L’ Estrange. 
You will suddenly take a resolution in your 
cabinet of Highlanders, to scamper off with your 
new crown. Addison. 
Be quick, nay very quick, or he’ll approach, 
And as you’re scampering stop you in your coach, 
; King. 
To Scan. v. a. [scandre, Fr, scando, Lat.] 
1. To examine a verse by counting the 
feet. 
Harry, whose tuneful and well-measur’d song 
First taught our English musick how to span 
14 
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Words with just note and accent, not to scan 4 
With Midas’ ears, committing short and long, 
Milton, Sonnet. 
They scan their verses upon their fingers, 
Walsh. 
2. To examine nicely. 
So he goes to heaven, 
And so am I reveng’d: that would be scann’d. * 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
The rest the great Architect 
Did wisely to conceal; and not divulge 
His secrets to be scann’d by them, who ought _ 
Rather admire. Milton, P. L. 
Every man has guilts, which he desires shall 
not be rigorously scanned; and therefore, by the 
rule of charity and justice, ought not to do that 
which he would not suffer. _ Gov. of the Tongue. 
At the final reckoning, when all men’s actions 
shall be scanned and judged, the great King shall 
pass his sentence, according to the good men haye 
done, or neglected to do. Calamy. 
Sir Roger exposing his palm, they crumpled it 
into all shapes, and diligently scanned every wrinkle 
that could be made in it. Addison. 
One moment and one thought might let him 
scan 7 
The various turns of life, and fickle state of man. 
Prior. 
The actions of men in high stations are all con- 
spicuous, and liable to be scanned and sifted. 
Atterbury, 
SCA/NDAL. x. s. [cxzBadrov; scandale, 
French. ] 


1. Offence given by the faults of others. 
His lustful orgies he enlarg’d 
Even to the hill of scandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide, Milton, P. L. 
2. Reproachful aspersion ; opprobrious 
censure ; infamy. 

If black scandal, or fou!-fac’d reproach, 
Attend the sequel of your imposition, 
Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and stains thereof. 

Shakspeare, Rich, III. — 

My known virtue is from scandal free, 

And leaves no shadow for your calumny. 
Dryden, Aurengs 
In the case of scandal, we are to reflect how 
men ought to judge. Rogers, Serm. 
To Sca’nDAL.f v. a. [from the noun; Fr. 
scandaler.] 
1. To treat opprobriously; to charge 
falsely with faults. 
You repin’d, 
Scandal’d the suppliants ; for the people call them 


- 


2 


Time-pleasers, flatterers. Shaks. Coriol 
I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, ' 
And after scandal them. Shaks. Jul. Cas, 


Hear me; the villain 
Scandals her, honour’d lerds. 
Beaum. and Fl. Laws of Candy. | 

Pity the scandal’d swain, the shepherd's boy ; 

He sighs to brighten a neglected name. nlf 
Shenstone, El. 16. 
2. To scandalize ; to offend. 

They, who are proud and pharisaical, will be 
scandalled even at the best and well disciplined 
things. — Tooker’s Fabr. of the Ch. (1604,) p. 75- 

St. Paul supposes that people have an allow- - 
ance to be scanaled at the doctrine of an immoral 
man. Bp. Story, Ess. on the Priesthood, p- 87- 

To Sca’NDALIZE. v.a. [onavdariso ; scan- 
daliser, Fr. from scandal. ] 

1. To offend by some action supposed 
criminal, : 

I demand who they are whom we scandalize by 
using harmless things? Among ourselves, that 
agree in this use, no man will say that one of us 
is offensive and scandalous unto another. Hooker- 

It had the excuse of some bashfulness, and care 
not to scandalize others. Med 

Hammond on Fundamentals by 
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» Whoever considers the injustice of some minis- 
ters, in those intervals of parliament, will not be 
' scandalized at the warmth and vivacity of those 
meetings. Clarendon. 
2. To reproach; to disgrace; to defame. 
Thou do’st appear to scandalize 
The publick right, and common cause of kings. 
‘ Daniel. 
Many were scandalized at the personal slander 
and reflection flung out by scandalizing libellers. 
/ Addison. 
Sca’nDALous. adj. [scandaleux, Fr. from 


scandal. | 
1. Giving publick offence. 

_ Nothing scandalous or offensive unto any, 
especially unto the church of God; all things in 
order, and with seemliness. Hooker. 

Something savouring 

Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you, 

Yea, scandalous to the world. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
9. Opprobrious; disgraceful. 
$. Shameful; openly vile. 

You know the scandalous meanness of that 
proceeding, which was used, Pope. 
_ Sca‘NpALousty. adv. [from scandalous.] 
) 1. Shamefully; ill toa degree that gives 
publick offence. 
on. His discourse at table was scandalously unbe- 
 * coming the dignity of his station ; noise, brutality, 


t 


and obsceneness, Swift. 
2. Censoriously ; opprobriously. 
Shun their fault, who, scandalously nice, 
Will needs mistake an author into vice. Pope. 


Sca NDALOUSNESs. n. s. [from scandalous. ] 
The quality of giving publick offence. 


-SCA'INDALUM MAGNA’TUM.* 
[Latin.] Scandal or wrong done to any 
high personage of the land, as peers, 
prelates, judges, or other great officers, 
by false or slanderous news or tales; by 
which any debate or discord between 
them and the commons, or any scandal 
to their persons, might arise. Chambers. 
He accused his adversary of scandalum magna- 
tum, and of speaking against his superiors with 
sauciness and contempt. 
? Addison, Tr. of Count Tariff. 
Sca’nsion.} 2.s. [scansio, Latin.] The 
act or practice of scanning a verse. 

The French, having retained this verse as the 
vehicle of their epic and tragic flights, in order to 

_ give it a stateliness and dignity were obliged to 

confine it to more exact laws of scansidh. 


Bp. Percy on the Metre of P. Ploughman’s Vis. | 


To SCANT-} v. a. (skana, Danish; skona, 
' Sw. to spare. Junius. Serenius prefers 
the Icel. skamr, short, skemta, to divide, 
to proportion; of which he calls scant 
a corruption: and to his opinion Dr. 
Jamieson subscribes, noticing skamr as 
originally signifying that any thing is 
too short for the use for which it was 
intended. But may it not be from the 
_ Ital. schiantare, Latin, scindo, to cut, 
to divide into pieces? See also To 
Scantir.] To limit; to straiten. 
; You think 
I will your serious and great business scant, 
For she is with me. Shakspeare, Othello. 
They need rather to be scanted in their nourish- 
ment than replenished, to have them sweet. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
_.. We might do well to think with ourselves, what 
time of stay we would demand, and he bade us not 
to scant ourselves. Bacon. 
‘Looking on things through the wrong end of 
_ the perspective, which scants their dimensions, we 
neglect and contemn them. Glanville, Scep. 
VOL. III. 
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Starve them, 


For fear the rankness of the swelling womb 
Should scan¢ the passage and confine the room. 
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Sca‘NTLING. 7». 8. [eschantillon, French; 
ciantellino, Italian. | : 


Dryden. | 1. A quantity cut for a particular pur- 


I am scanted in the pleasure of dwelling on 
your actions. Dryden. 
To Scant.* v.n. To fail: as, the wind 
scants. A naval term ; formerly scantle. 
Scant.* n. s. [from the verb.] Scarcity. 
Like the ant, 

In plenty hoard for time of scant. 
Carew, Poems, p. 4. 

Scant. adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Not plentiful; scarce; less than what 

is proper or competent. 

White is a penurious colour, and where moisture 
is scant : so blue violets, and other flowers, if they 
be starved, turn pale and white. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

A single violet transplant : 

The strength, the colour, and the size, 

All which before was poor and scant, 
Redoubles still and multiplies. 

To find out that, — 
I such a scant allowance of star-light, 
Would overtask the best land-pilot’s art. 
“Milton, Comus, 
2. Wary ; not liberal ; parsimonious. 
From this time, 
Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence. 
Shakspeare. 
Scant.adv. [from the adjective.] Scarcely; 
hardly. 

The people, beside their travail, charge, and 
long attendance, received of the bankers scant 
twenty shillings for thirty. Camden, Rem. 

We scant read in any writer, that there haye 
been seen any people upon the south coast. 

Abbot, Desc. of the World. 

A wild pamphlet, besides other malignities, 
would scant allow him to he a gentleman. Wotton. 

O’er yonder hill does scant the dawn appear. 

Gay. 


Donne. 


Scantity. adv. [from scanty. ] 
1. Narrowly ; not plentifully. 
2. Sparingly ; niggardly. 
He spoke 
Scantily of me, when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

Sca/NTINEss. 7.8. [from scanty. ] 
1, Narrowness; want of space; want of 

compass. 

Virgil has sometimes two of them in a line; 
but the scantiness of our heroick verse is not 
capable of receiving more than one. Dryden. 

2. Want of amplitude or greatness; want 
of liberality. 

Alexander was much troubled at the scantiness 
of nature itself, that there were no more worlds 
for him to disturb. South. 

To Sca’nTLE.* v. n. [from scant.] To 
be deficient; to fall. 
She could sell winds — 
They rose, or scantled, as his sails would drive 
To the same port whereas he would arrive. 
Drayton, Mooncalf, (1627.) 
To SCA’NTLE.* v. a. [eschanteler, Fr. 
schiantare, Ital.] To divide into little 
pieces; to shiver. 

The pope’s territories will, within a century, be 
scantled out among the great powers,who have now 
a footing in Italy. Ld. Chesterfield. 

Sca’nTLeT. n. 5. [corrupted, as it seems, 
from scantling.| A small pattern; a 
small quantity ; a little piece. 

While the world was but thin, the ages of man- 
kind were longer; and as the world grew fuller, 
so their lives were successively reduced to a shorter 
scantiet, till they came to that time of life which 
they now have. Hale. 


pose. 

*Tis hard to find out a woman that’s of a just 
Scantling for her age, humour, and fortune, to 
make a wife of, L’ Estrange. 

2. A certain proportion. 
The success, 
Although particular, shall give a scanitling 
Of good or bad unto the general. 
Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
3. A small quantity. 

Reduce desires to narrow scantlings and small 
proportions, Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

A scantling of wit lay gasping for life, and 
groaning beneath a heap of rubbish. Dryden. 

In this narrow scantling of capacity, we enjoy 
but one pleasure at once. Locke. 

Sca’nTLinG.* adj. Not plentiful; small. 
See the small stream that pours his murmuring 
tide 
O’er some rough rock that would its wealth display, 
Displays it aught but penury and pride? 
Ah, construe wisely what such murmurs say. 
How would some flood, with ampler treasures 
blest, 
Disdainful view the scantling drops distil ! 
Shenstone, El. 10. 
Sca’nriy. adv. [from scant. ] 


1. Scarcely; hardly. Obsolete. 

England, in the opinion of the popes, was pre- 
ferred, because it contained in the ecclesiastical 
division two large provinces, which had their se- 
veral legati nati ; whereas France had scantly one. 

Camden, Rem. 


2. Narrowly ; penuriously ; without ampli- 
tude. 

My eager love, I’ll give myself the lye; 

The very hope is a full happiness, 

Yet scantly measures what I shall possess. Dryden. 
Sca’nrness, 2. s. [from scant.] Narrow- 

ness; meanness; smallness. 

He was a man fierce, and of no eyil disposition, 
saving that he thought scaniness of estate too great 
an evil. Hayward. 

Did we but compare the miserable scantness of 
our capacities with the vast profundity of things, 
truth and modesty would teach us wary language. 

Glanville, Scep. 
Sca’nry. adj. [the same with scant.] 
1. Narrow; small; wanting amplitude ; 
short of quantity sufficient. 

As long as one can increase the number, he will 
think the idea he hath a little too scanty for posi- 
tive infinity. Locke. 

His dominions were very narrow and scanty ; 
for he had not the possession of a foot of land, till 
he bought a field of the sons of Heth. Locke. 

Now scantier limits the proud arch confine, 
And scarce are seen the prostrate Nile and Rhine; 
A small Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 

2. Small; poor; not copious ; not ample. 

Their language being scanty, and accommodated 
only to the few necessaries of a needy simple life, 
had no words in it to stand for a thousand. Locke. 

There remained few marks of the old tradition, 


so they had narrow and scanty conceptions of pro- 
vidence. Woodward. 


3. Sparing ; niggardly ; parsimonious. 

In illustrating a point of difficulty, be not too 
scanty- of words, but rather become copious in your 
language, Watts. 

They with such scanty wages pay i 
The bondage and the slavery of years. Swift. 

To SCAPE. v. a. [contracted from escape.] 
To escape; to miss; to avoid; to shun; 


not to incur; to fly. 
Suk 
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What, have I scaped love-letters in the holyday 
time of my beauty, and am I now a subject for 


them ? Shakspeare. 
I doubt not but to die a fair death, if I scape 
hanging. Shakspeare. 


What can ‘scape the eye 
Of God all-seeing ? 


To SCAPE. v. 2 
or danger. 
Could they not fall unpity’d on the plain, 

But slain revive, and, taken, scape again? Dryden. 


Scare. n. s. [from the verb. ] 

1. Escape; flight from hurt or danger; the 
act of declining or running from danger ; 
accident of safety. 

I spoke of most disast’rous chances, 


Of hair-breadth scapes in th’ imminent deadly 
breach, Shakspeare. 
2. Means of escape; evasion. 
Having purpos’d falsehood, you 

Can have no way but falsehood to be true! 

Vain lunatick, against these scapes I could 

Dispute, and conquer, if I would. Donne. 
3. Negligent freak; deviation from regu- 

larity. 

No natural exhalation in the sky, 

No scape of nature, no distemper’d day, 
But they will pluck away its nat’ral cause, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs. 
Shakspeare. 
4, Loose act of vice or lewdness. 

A bearne! a very pretty bearne! sure some 
scape: though I am not bookish, yet I can read 
waiting-gentlewoman in the scape. 

Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
Thou lurk’dst 
In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 
Some beauty rare, Calisto, Clymene: 
Too long thou laid’st thy scapes on names ador’d. 
Milton, P. R. 
Scape-coaT.* n.s. The goat set at liberty 
by the Jews on the day of solemn ex- 
piation. 

The goat, on which the lot fell to be the scapegoat, 
shall be presented alive before the Lord, to make 
an atonement with him, and to let him go for a 
scapegoat into the wilderness. Lev. xvi. 10, 

An act of Christ this, as of a second Adam, a 
common person, ordered by the wisdom of God to 
bear the chastisement of our peace, the scape-goat 
to carry all our sins on his head into the wilderness. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 526. 


Sca’PemenT.* n.s. In clockwork, a gene- 
ral term for the manner of commu- 
nicating the impulse of the wheels to 
the pendulum. Chambers. 


SCA’ PULA. n. s. [Latin.] The shoulder- 
blade. 
The heat went off from the parts, and spread up 
higher to the breast and scapula. Wiseman. 
Sca’puLar. | adj. [scapulaire, Fr. from 
Sca‘PuLARyY. scapula, Lat.] Relating 
or belonging to the shoulders. 
The humours dispersed through the branches of 
the axillary artery to the scapulary branches. 
Wiseman. 
The viscera were counterpoised with the weight 
of the scapula part. Derham. 
Sca’pucary.* n.s. [pcapulane, Sax. sca- 
pulaire, Fr.) Part of the habit of a friar, 
consisting of two narrow slips of cloth 
covering the back and the breast. 
Whatbetokeneth your grete hode, your scaplerie, 
your knotted girdle, and your wide cope? 
Chaucer, Jacke Upland. 
The scapulary is made of two small pieces of 
woollen stuff, about the extent of a hand, hanging 
by two little laces down from the neck upon both 


Milton, P. L. 
To get away from hurt 
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the back and the breast of the devout person who 
wears it, Brevint, Saul, &c. at Endor, p. 277+ 
SCAR.F 2. s. [from eshcar, escare, French ; 
éoyépa, Gr. Dr. Johnson.— Su. Goth. 
skaera, scissura, skora, incidere, skaera, 
secare. Serenius. The past participle 
of ycipan, Sax. to shear, to cut, to divide. 
Scar was formerly applied to any sepa- 
rated part. Mr. Horne Tooke. ] 
1. A mark made by a hurt or fire; a 
cicatrix. 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some scar of it. Shakspeare, As you like it. 
The soft delicious air, 
To heal the scars of these corrosive fires, 
Shall breathe her balm. Milton, P.L. 
It may be struck out of the omnisciency of God, 
and leave no scar nor blemish behind, More. 
This earth had the beauty of youth and bloom- 
ing nature, and not a wrinkle, scar, or fracture on 
all its body. Burnet. 
In a hemorrhage from the lungs, stypticks are 
often insignificant ; andif they could operate upon 
the affected part, so far as to make a scar, when 
that fell off, the disease would return. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. A cliff of a rock, or a naked rock on 
the dry land. This word gave deno- 
mination to the town of Scarborough. 
Ray. In the Lancashire dialect, it is a 
steep, rocky, and bare place in hills; 
and in some parts of the north; a broken 
place in the high bank of a river, which 
is a very old expression. [Ray derives 
this word from the Saxon capp, a rock, 
Mr. Horne Tooke states it as the past 
participle of reipan, to shear, to separate. 
In the Gael. sceir is a sharp sea rock. 
Shaw. The Su. Goth. skaer, Icel. sker, 
also signify a rock; derived probably, 
as Serenius in the first instance derives 
scar, from skaera, to cut. ] 
And eke full oft a little skare 
Upon a bank, or men be ware, 
Let[s] in the stream, which with great paine 
If any man it shall restraine. 
Gower, Conf. Am. Prol. 
Scar, in every part of England where rocks 
abound, is well known to signify the detached 
protrusion of a large rock. 
Henley, Note on Shaksp. All's Welt. 
To Scar. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
mark as with a sore or wound. 
Yet I’ll not shed her blood, 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
To Scar.* To frighten. See To Scars. 
Sca/Ras.f t n. s. [scarabée, Fr. scara- 
Sca’RABEE. beus, Lat.| A beetle; an 
insect with sheathed wings. 
You are scarabees that batten in dung. 
Beaum. and Fl, Elder Brother. 
A small scarab is bred in the very tips of elm- 
leaves: these leaves may be observed to be dry 
and dead, as also turgid, in which lieth a dirty, 
whitish, rough maggot, from which proceeds a 
beetle. Derham, Phys. Theol. 
Sca’ramoucu.} n.s. [See the Spectator, 
No. 283. “It is- reported of Scara- 
mouche, the first famous Italian come- 
dian, that being at Paris, and in great 
want, he bethought himself of con- 
stantly plying near the door of a noted 
perfumer, &c.” Dr. Johnson’s etymology 
is scaramucchia, Ital, and escarmouche, 
French.] A buffoon in motly dress. 
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We see the daily examples of them in the Italian 
farces of harlequin and scaramucha. 

Dryden, Or. and Prog. of Satire. 

It makes the solemnities of justice pageantry, 
and the bench reverend poppets, or scaramouches 
in scarlet. Collier. 

Scaramouch is to have the honour of the day, 
and now marches to the engagement on the 
shoulders of the philosopher. 

Warburton on Prod. p. 31. 

SCARCE. adj. {scarso, Italian; eschars, 
old Fr. scaers, Teut. parcus, avarus. 
Kilian. ] 

1. Parsimonious; not liberal ; stingy. 
This is the primary meaning, and agrees 
with the Teutonick original; but has 
been overpassed by Dr. Johnson. 

Looke that no man for scarce thee holde, 

For that may grieve thee manifolde ; 
Reson wol that a lover be 
In his yeftis more large and fre, &c. 
Chaucer, Rom. R, 2329. 

Dispende not too outrageously, nor be not too 
scarse, so that thou be not bounde to thy tresour. 
Have therin attempraunce, and mesure, whiche 
in all thynges is prouffytable. 

Ld. Rivers, Dictes and Sayings, sign. B. vii. 

2. Not plentiful ; not copious. 

A Swede will no more sell you his hemp for 
less silver, because you tell him silver is scarcer 
now in England, and therefore risen one fifth in 
value, than a tradesman of London will sell his 
commodity cheaper to the Isle of Man, because 
money is scarce there. Locke. 


3. Rare; not common. 
The scarcest of all isa Pescennius Niger ona 
medallion well preserved. Addison. 


See \ adv. [from the adjective.] 


1. Hardly; scantly. 

A thing which we so little hoped to see, that 
even they which beheld it done, scarcely believed 
their own senses. Hooker. 

When we our betters see bearing our woes, 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 

Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Age, which unayoidably is but one remove from 
death, and consequently should have nothing about 
it but what looks like a decent preparation for it, 
scarce ever appears, of late days, but in the high 
mode, the flaunting garb, and utmost gaudery of 
youth. South. 

You neither have enemies, nor can scarce have 


any. Dryden. 
2. With difficulty. 
He scarcely knew him, striving to disown 
His blotted form, and blushing to be known. - 
Dryden. 
Slowly he sails, and scarcely stems the tides; 
The pressing water pours within her sides, Dryden. 


Sca/RcENESS.T ] 7.8. [from scarce; eschar- 
Sca’Rcrry. ceté, old Fr. Lacombe: ] 
1. Smallness of quantity ; not plenty ; 
penury. 
Scarcity and want shall shun you ; 
Ceres’ blessing so is on you. Shakspeares 
A land wherein thou shalt eat bread without- 
scarceness. Deut. viii. 9. 
Raphael writes thus concerning his Galatea; to 
paint a fair one, *tis necessary for me to see 
many fair ones; but, because there is so great a 
scarcity of lovely women, I am constrained to” 
make use of one certain idea, which I have formed 
in my fancy, Dryden, Dufresnoy: 
Corn does not rise or fall by the differences 
more or less plenty of money, but by the plenty 
and scarcity that God sends. Locke. 
In this graye age, when comedies are few, — 
We crave your patronage for one that’s new, 
And let the scarceness recommend the fare. _ 
Addison. - 


SN 


They drink very few liquors that have not lain 
infresco, insomuch that a scarcity of snow would 
raise a mutiny at Naples, Addison. 

2, Rareness; infrequency; not common- 
ness. 

They that find fault with our store, should be 
least willing to reprove our scarcity of thanks. 
givings. Hooker. 

Since the value of an advantage is enhanced by 
its scarceness, it is hard not to give a man leaye to 
love that most which is most serviceable. 

: Collier on Pride. 
Scarp.* n.s.[yceapd, fragmen, from yeipan, 
Sax. to separate.] Used in some parts 
of the north for shard ; a fragment of any 


brittle substance. 


To SCARE.F v. a. [scorare, Italian. Skin- 
ner. Dr. Johnson. — Scorare is rendered 
consternare ; but Dr. Jamieson considers 
the Icel. sktar, vitabundus, as the cog- 
nate word, of which sky, vitare, is the 
root. Our word in the north of England 
is still pronounced scar.]_ To fright; to | 
frighten; to affright ; to terrify; to strike 
with sudden fear. 

They have scared away two of my best sheep, 
which, I fear, the wolf will sooner find than the 
master, Shakspeare, 

My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, 


And scar’d the moon with splinters. 
Shakspeare, Coriol. 


The noise of thy cross-bow 
Will scare the herd, and so my shoot is lost 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI, 
Scarecrows are set up to keep birds from corn 
and fruit; and some report that the head of a wolf, 
whole, dried, and hanged up in a doyehouse, will 
scare away vermin. Bacon. 
The wing of the Irish was so grievously either 
galled or scared therewith, that being strangers, and 
in a manner neutrals, they had neither good heart 
to go forward, nor good liking to stand still, nor 
good assurance to run away. Hayward. 
One great reason why men’s good purposes so 
often fail, is, that when they are devout, or scared, 
they then in the general resolve to live religiously. 
Calamy, Serm. 
Let wanton wives by death be scar’d; 
But, to my comfort, I’m prepar’d. 
Sca‘recrow.f x. 5. [scare and crow.] 
1. An image or clapper set up to fright 
_ birds: thence any vain terrour. 
Thereat the scarecrow waxed wondrous proud, 
Through fortune of his first adventure fair, 
And with big thundering voice revil’d him loud. 
Spenser, FQ. 
No eye hath seen such scarecrows: I'll not 
‘arch through Coventry with them, that’s flat. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
_ We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 
Their pearch, and not their terrour. Shakspeare. 
__. Many of those great guns, wanting powder and 
shot, stood but as cyphers and scarecrows. Ralegh. 
A scarecrow set to frighten fools away. Dryden. 
2. A bird of the sea-cull kind ; the black 
gull ; common about the sea-coasts, and 
m the fens of Lincolnshire. Pennant. 
Sca’Rerire. n. s. [scare and fire.] A fright 
by fire; a fire breaking out so as to raise 
_ terrour, 
The drum and trumpet, by their several sounds, 
_ Serve for many kind of advertisements ; and bells 
- Serve to proclaim a scarefire, and in some places 
_ Water-breaches, Holder. 
SCARF} 2. s. [escharfe, French. Dr. 
Johnson. — Sax. yeeapf, vestimentum, 
adparatus: nec tamen aliud vestimenti 


Prior. 


2. To dress in any loose vesture. 


3. [Skarfwa, Swed. to join together.] To 


Sca’RFSKIN. n. 5. [scarf and skin.] The 


ScarIFIcA’TIONn.f x. s. [scarificatio, Lat. 


Dn on 


genus hac voce intellectum credo, quam 
quod ex varii generis pannis consutum 
fuerit, ac propterea nomen oriundum 4 
Sueth. skarfwa, consuere. Serenius.] 
Any thing that hangs loose upon the 
shoulders or dress. 
The matrons flung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he pass’d. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Will you wear the garland about your neck, or 
under your arm, like a lieutenant’s scarf? Shaks. 
Tris there, with humid bow, 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 
Than her purfled scarfcan shew. Milton, Comus. 
Titian, in his Triumph of Bacchus, having 
placed Ariadne on one of the borders of the 
picture, gave her a scarf of a vermilion colour 
upon a blue drapery. Dryden. 
The ready nymphs receive the crying child ; 
They swath’d him with their scarfs. Dryden. 
My Jearned correspondent writes a word in de- 
fence of large scarves. Spectator. 
Put on your hood and scarf, and take your 
pleasure, Swift. 


To Scarr.f v.a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To throw loosely on. 


My sea-gown scarft about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I to find them out. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 


How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind! 
Shakspeare, 


Come, seeling night, 


Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


piece; to unite two pieces of timber 
together, in a particular way, by the 
extremities. A term of ship-carpen- 
ters. 


cuticle; the epidermis ; the outer scaly 


integuments of the body. 

The scar/skin, being uppermost, is composed of 
several lays of small scales, which lie thicker ac- 
cording as it is thicker in one part of the body 
than another; between these the excretory ducts 
of the miliary glands of the true skin open. 

Cheyne. 


scarification, French; from scarify.] 
Incision of the skin with a lancet, or 
such like instrument. It is most prac- 
tised in cupping. Quincy. 
The disease — may be forced out by deleteries, 
scarifications. Bp. Taylor, Serm. p.153. 
Hippocrates tells you, that, in applying of cups, 
the scarification ought to be made with crooked 
instruments, Arbuthnot. 
Sca‘RiricaTor.f x. s. [from scarify; Fr. 
scarificateur. | 
1. One who scarifies. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
2. An instrument with which scarifications 
are made. 
Sca’ririer. 2.8. [from scarify. ] 
1. One who scarifies. 
2. The instrument with which scarifications 
are made. 
To SCA'RIFY. v. a. [scarifico, Lat. scari- 
Jier, Fr.] To let blood by incisions of 
the skin, commonly after the application 
of cupping glasses. 
Washing the salts out of the eschar, and scarify- 
ing it, I dressed it, Wiseman. 


Sca/RLETOAK. 7. S$. 


Sca’RMAGE. ) 7. s. 
Sca’RMoGE. 


Sca’ry.* n. s. 


Scat.* 2. 5. 
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You quarter foul language upon me, without 
knowing whether I deserye to be cupped and 
scarified at this rate. Spectator... 


SCA’RLET.+ x. s. [escarlate, French ; 


scarlato, Ital. Dr. Johnson. — Some 
carry the word to the Arab. yxguerlat ; 
and it is worthy of remark that the 
Welsh word for scarlet is ysgarlad. 
Others consider it as pure German, 
scharlach. See Wachter in V. Scuar- 
LAcH, and Du Cange under the low 
Latin word Scartatum. Is. Vossius, 
says Junius, “ conjectabat ortum trax- 
isse ex Dalmatico csarlyen, quod rubrum 
denotat.”] A colour compounded of 
red and yellow ; cloth dyed with a 
scarlet colour. 
If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet, 
Farewel nobility, Shakspeare, Hen. VIII, 
As a bull 

Amid the circus roars ; provck’d from far 
By sight of scarlet and a sanguine war. Dryden. 

Would it not be insufferable for a learned pro- 
fessor, and that which his scarlet would blush age 
to have his authority of forty years’ standing in an 
instant overturned ? Locke. 


Scarier, adj. [from the noun.] Of the 


colour of scarlet; red tinged with yel- 


low. 
I conjure thee, 
By her high forehead and her scarlet lip. 
Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
The Chinese, who are of an ill complexion, 
being olivaster, paint their cheeks scarlet. Bacon. 
The scarlet honour of your peaceful gown. 
Dryden. 


Sca’RLETBEAN. x. 8. [scarlet and bean.] A 


plant. 

The scarletbean has a red husk, and is not the 
best to eat in the shell, as kidneybeans; but is 
reputed the best to be eaten in winter, when dry 
and boiled. Mortimer. 

The ilex. A species 
of oak. 
Skirmish ; which see. 
It is now pronounced by 
the Londoners shkirmige. 

Such cruel game my scarmoges disarms ; 
Another war, and other weapons, I 


Do love, where love does give his sweet alarms. 
Spenser, F. Q. 


Scarn.* xn. s. [pceapn, Sax. skarn, Su. 


Goth.] Cowdung. North. 
Ray, and Grose. 


ScARn-BEE.* x. s. [scarn and bee.] A 


beetle, Northumberland. Ray. 


Scarp. n. s. [escarpe, French.] The slope 


on that side of a ditch which is next to 
a fortified place, and looks towards the 
fields. Dict. 


Sca’rus.* n.s. [Latin.] A sea-fish, which 


was reckoned a dainty at the tables of 


the ancients. 

The delicious juice of fishes, the marrow of the 
laborious ox, and the tender lard of Apulian 
swine, and the condited bellies of the scarus. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. House of Feasting. 
Used in some places for 
barren land, which has a poor or thin 


coat of grass upon it. » 
A shower of rain; and 
hence scatty, showery. A west country 
word. Grose. But Mr. Jennings, in 
his collection of western words, gives 
us scad, a short shower. 

hk 
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ScatcH. n. s. [escache, French.] A kind 
of horsebit for bridles. Bailey. 
Sca’tcuss. n. s. pl. [chasses, French. ] 
Stilts to put the feet in to walk in dirty 
laces. Bailey. 
SCATE.F n.s. [shkidor, Swedish ; shad, 
Icelandick. Dr. Johnson. — Schaetse, 
Teut. And hence scatses was an old 
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To SCA'TTER. v. a. [ycacepan, Saxon; 


schatteren, Dutch. ] 


. To throw loosely about ; to sprinkle. 


Teach the glad hours to scatter, as they fly, 
Soft quiet, gentle love, and endless joy. Prior. 
Corruption, still 
Voracious, swallow’d what the liberal hand 
Of bounty scatter’d o’er the savage year. Thomson. 
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gistrate, whose province is to keep the | 
streets clean: more commonly the la- 
bourer employed in removing filth. 

Since it is made a labour of the mind, as to 
inform men’s judgements, and move their affec- 
tions, to resolve difficult places of Scripture, to 
decide and clear off controversies, I cannot see 
how to be a butcher, scavenger, or any other such 
trade, does at all qualify men for this work. South. 


2. To dissipate ; to disperse. 
A king, that sitteth in the throne of judgement, 
scattereth away all evil with his eyes. Prov. xx. 8. 
Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people were 
scattered from Saul. 1 Sam. xiii.8, 
Adam by this from the cold sudden damp 
Recovering, and his scaéter’d spirits return’d. 


Milton, P. L. 


Fasting Nature’s scavenger. Baynard. 
Dick the scavenger, with equal grace, 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole’s face. 


Swift. 
SCE’LERAT. n. s. [French ; sceleratus, 
Latin.] A villain; a wicked wretch. 
A word introduced unnecessarily from 
the French by a Scottish author. 
Scelerats can by no arts stifle the cries of a 
wounded conscience. Cheyne. 
Sce’nary.f 7. s. [from scene. Dr. John- 
son. — Scenery is the word established 
by custom, as Mr. Nares has observed; 
and ery is a more common derivative 
: termination, considered as one merely 
be dispersed. : ; English, and not influenced by the 
ound, wath ful in rounds but fat gtyinology, than ary. Yet Dr. Johnson 
has cited Dryden, Pope, and Addison, 


way of writing the English word: now 
usually written skates.) A kind of 
wooden shoe, with a steel plate under- 
neath, on which they slide over the ice. 
The nimble Dutchmen on their scatses, so long 
as the ice would bear them, did shoot down the 
French like ducks diving under water ; so that it 
cost Luxemberg’s army dear. 
Carr’s Rem. on Holland, (1695,) p. 133. 
They sweep 
On sounding skates a thousand different ways, 
In circling poise swift as the winds. Thomson. 

To Scate. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
slide on scates. 

Scate.t x. s. [squatus, Lat. skata, icel. 
peeadoa, Sax. shade, Dan.] A fish of 
the species of thornback. 

The thornback and the scate. 
Drayton, Polyolb. S. 25, 


3. To spread thinly. 
Why should my muse enlarge on Libyan swains, 
Their scatter’d cottages and ample plains? Dryden. 
4. To besprinkle with something loosely 
spread, 
Where cattle pastur’d late, now scatter’d lies 
With carcases and arms the ensanguin’d field. 
Milton, P. L. 
To be dissipated ; to 


To Sca'TTER. v. n. 


into a canal, it gives greater force to the sound. 


Skate, soals, oysters, gene M nes Bacon.| in support of scenary. | 
SON en EO Us TAL aniocHie: Lat 7 pee __| 1, The appearances of place or things. 
z Oe 4 MAKE Wy ete Shakes from his noon-day throne the scattering | He must gain a relish of the works of nature, 
Abounding with springs. Dict. clouds, Thomson. 


and be conversant in the various scenary of a 
country life. Addison. 
2. The representation of the place in 
which an action is performed. 
The progress of the sound, and the scenary of 
the bordering regions, are imitated from A&n, vil. 
on the sounding the horn of Alecto. Popes 
3. The disposition and consecution of the- 
scenes of a play. 
To make a more perfect model of a picture, is, 
in the language of poets, to draw up the scenary 
| ofa play. Dryden. 
SCENE. x. 5s. [scene, Fr. scena, Lat. oxqyhy 
Gr. a tent, a bower or arbour, in which 
sort of places publick shows, and dra- 
matick pieces, were anciently repre- 
sented. | 


1. The stage; the theatre of dramatick 


To SCATH.} v. a. [M. Goth. skathjan, 
to hurt; Su. Goth. skada; Sax. ycadian, 
yexdan; Dutch, schaeden.] To waste ; 
to damage; to destroy. Dr. Johnson 
pronounces both the verb and noun 
obsolete. But scath, in the sense of 
harm, is still used in the north of 
England. 


Sca'rrEREDLY.* adv. [from the part. scat- | 
tered.| Dispersedly ; separately. 


Sir Thomas, either ashamed of their company, 
or for some other reason, desired them to disperse, | 
and not to accompany him by his coach-side ; | 
which they did accordingly, and afterwards came 
scatteredly into Oxon. Life of A. Wood, p.153. 

Had there been any man, who could have col- 
lected and put together, in order, the several truths 
which were taught singly, and scatteredly, by phi- 
losophers of all the different sects. 

Clarke on Nat. and Rev. Religion. 
| Sca'rTERING.* n. 5. [from scatter.] Act 
of dispersing or distributing ; that which 
is dispersed. 

Some ripe scatterings of high knowledge. 

More, Philos. Poems, (1647,) p. 328. 

The former instances of temporal prosperity — 
are but (as it were) the promiscuous scatterings of 
his common providence, South, Serm, ii. 378, 


As when Heaven’s fire 
Hath scath’d the forest oaks, or mountain pines, 
With singed top their stately growth, though bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath, Milton, P. L. 
ScatH. n. s. [rcade, Saxon.] Waste; 
damage; mischief; depopulation. Scath 
in Scotland denotes spoil or damage: 
as, he bears the scath and the scorn. | 
A proverb. | 


The ear that budded fair is burnt and blasted, 


And all.my hoped gain is turn’d to scath. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. 


|Scarrertnety. adv. [from scattering.) 


poetry. 


. . - . i. gf ¥ ‘ i 5 
He bore a ‘spiteful mind against king Edward, 2. The gener al denier ons of any Ac 


doing him all the scath that he could, and annoy- 
ing his territories, Spenser on Ireland. 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily doing 
great scath to the Turk, the great warrior Soliman, 
with a mighty army, so overlaid them, that he won 
the island from them. Knolles. 
Still presery’d from danger, harm, and scath, 
By many a sea and many an unknown shore. 
Fairfac. 
Sca’turut.y adj. [from scath.| Mischiev- 
ous; destructive. 
A bawbling vessel was he captain of, 
For shallow draught, and bulk, unprizable, 
With which such scathful grapple did he make, 
‘That very envy, and the tongue of loss, 
Cried fame and honour on him. 
Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
So did they' beat, from off their native bounds, 
Spain’s mighty fleet with cannons’ scathful wounds. 


Mir. for Mag. p. 883. | 


Sca'tHixss.* adj. [from scath.| Without 
harm or damage. 
; Then thoughten I, 
That scathelesse ful sikerly 
T might unto the welle go. 
: Chaucer, Rom, R. 1550. 


SCATURIENT. adj. 


| SCATURI/GINOUS. 


Loosely ; dispersedly. 
The Spaniards have here and there scatteringly, 
upon the sea-coasts, set up some towns. Abbot. 
Those drops of prettiness, scatieringly sprinkled 
amongst the creatures, were designed to defecate 
and exalt our conceptions, not to inveigle or detain 
our passions, Boyle. 


ScaTTeRLina. x. s. [from scatter.] A 


vagabond; one that has no home or 
settled habitation. An elegant word, 
but disused. 

Such losels and scatterlings cannot easily, by any 
ordinary officer, be gotten, when challenged for 
any such fact. Spenser. 

Gathering unto him all the scatterlings and out- 
laws out of all the woods and mountains, in which 
they long had Jurked, he marched forth into the 
English pale. Spenser on Ireland. 
[scaturiens, Latin.] 
Springing as a fountain. Dict. 
adj. [from scaturigo, 
Latin.) Full of springs or fountains. 

Dict. 


Sca’vencer, nz. s. [from yeapan, to shave, 


perhaps to sweep, Sax.] A petty ma- 
5 


the whole contexture of objects; a dis- 
play ; a series; a regular disposition. 
Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, ~ 
A sylvan scene; and as the ranks ascend : 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Milton, P. L. 
Now prepare thee for another scene. 
Milton, P. L. 
A mute scene of sorrow, mixt with fear ; 
Still on the table lay the unfinish’d cheer. Dryden- 
A larger scene of action is display’d, * 
And, rising hence, a greater work is weigh’d. 
Dryden« 
Every several place must be 
A scene of triumph and revenge tome. Dryden« 
When rising Spring adorns the mead, 
A charming scene of nature is display’d. Dryden: 
Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untry’d beings, 
Through what new scenes and changes must we 
pass ! Addison. 
About eight miles distance from Naples lies a 
very noble scene of antiquities: what they call 
Virgil’s tomb is the first. Addison on Italy 
Say, shepherd, say, are these reflections true? 
Or was it but the woman’s fear that drew 
This cruel scene, unjust to love and you? Prior. 


SCE 
3. Part of a play. 


It shall be so my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The scene you play were mine. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
- Our author would excuse these youthful scenes 
Begotten at his entrance. Granville. 
4. So much of an act of a play as passes 
between the same persons in the same 
place. 
If his characters were good, 
The scenes entire, and freed from noise and blood, 
The action great, yet circumscrib’d by time, 
The words not fore’d, but sliding into rhime, 
He thought, in hitting these, his business done. 
Dryden. 
5. The place represented by the stage. 

The king is set from London, and the scene 
~ Is now transported to Southampton. 

Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
6. The hanging of the theatre adapted to 
the play. 

The alteration of scenes feeds and relieves the 
eye, before it be full of the same object. Bacon. 

To Scene.* . a. [from the noun.] To 
display ; to exhibit. Not in use. 

Our food is plainer, but eaten with a better ap- 
petite ; our course of employment and action the 
very same, only not scened so illustriously, nor set 

_ off with so good company and conversation. 

Abp. Sancroft, Lett.(1691,) D’ Oyly’s Life, -c. ii. 17. 

Scr/nery.* n.s. See Scunary. This is 
the usual word. 

The scenery is beautiful: the rock broken, and 
covered with shrubs at the top; and afterwards 
spreading into one grand and simple shade, 

: Gilpin, Ess. on Prints, p. 133. 
Scr’nicar.f ) adj. [scenicus, Lat. scenigque, 
Scr’nicx. Fr. Of scenical Dr. John- 

son has not noticed the existence, which, 
however, is an old word.] Dramatick ; 
- theatrical. | 

They dance over a distracted comedy of love, 
expressing their confused affections, in the scenical 
persons and habits of the four prime European 
nations, B. Jonson, Masques. 

Formal sadness, scenical mourning. 

Brown, Chr. Mor. i. 8. 

Bid scenick Virtue charm the rising age, 

And Truth diffuse her radiance from the stage. 
: Dr. Johnson, Prologue, (1747.) 

The ridicule of scenic exhibition. 

Warton, Hist. E. P. iii. 200. 
Scpnocra‘Putcat, adj. [oxqvy and ypdgu. | 
Drawn in perspective. 
ScenocRa/PHICALLY. adv. [from scenogra- 
- phical.| Tn perspective. 
If the workman be skilled in perspective, more 
than one face may be represented in our diagram 
_- Scenographically. Mortimer. 
Scano’crapny.t n.s. [oxqvy and ypdga ; 
scenographie, Fr. | 
1. The art of perspective. 
2. Representation in perspective. 
We shall here only represent to you the ichno- 
gtaphy, and scenography, of the ancient burial- 
‘ places of the Egyptians, near the pyramids, out of 
which the mummies are brought ; with a prospect 
of Memphis, Babylon, Cairo. 
J Greenhill, Art of Embalming, p. 203. 
SCENT.+ 2.5. [sentir, to smell, Fr. Dr. 
~ Johnson.— From sentio, Lat. to discern 
_ by the senses. Hence the old ortho- 
_ gtaphy of our word is sent.] 
1. The power of smelling; the smell. 
_ Ahunted hare treads back her mazes, crosses 
and confounds her former track, and uses all possi- 
ble methods to divert the scent. 
Watts, Impr. of the Mind. 
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2. The object of smell; odour good or 
bad. 
Belman cried upon it at the meerest loss, 
And twice to-day pick’d out the dullest scent. 
Shaks. 
The plague, they report, hath a scent of the smell 


of a mellow apple. Bacon. 
Good scents do purify the brain, 
Awake the fancy, and the wits refine. Davies. 


Partake 

The season, prime for sweetest scents and airs. 

Milton, P. L. 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler sense 

Their disproportion’d speed does recompense ; 

Then curses his conspiring feet, whose scent 

Betrays that safety which their swiftness lent. 

Denham. 
Cheerful health, 
His duteous handmaid, through the air improv’d, 
With lavish hand diffuses scents ambrosial. Prior. 


3. Chase followed by the smell. 
He gained the observations of innumerable ages, 
and travelled upon the same scent into Zthiopia. 
Temple. 


To Scent. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To smell; to perceive by the nose. 
So scented the grim feature, and upturn’d 
His nostrils wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from so far. Milton, P.L. 
2. To perfume; or to imbue with odour 
good or bad. 
Balm, from a silver box distill’d around, 
Shall all bedew the roots, and scent the sacred 
ground, Dryden. 
Acton spies 
His opening hounds, and now he hears their cries ; 
A generous pack or to maintain the chase, 
Or snuff the vapour from the scented grass. 
Addison. 
Sce'nrru.* adj. [from scent.] 


1. Odorous; yielding much smell. 
The sceniful camomile, the verdurous costmary. 
Drayton, Polyolb, 8.15. 

A maiden gathering on the plains 
A scentfull nosegay. 

Browne, Brit, Past. B. 2. 8. 2. 
2. Quick of smell. 

The scentfull osprey by the rocke had fish’d, 
And many a pretty shrimp in scallops dish’d 
Some way conyey’d her. 

Browne, Brit. Past. B. 2. 8. 3. 
Sce’nruess. adj. [from scent.] Inodorous ; 
having no smell. 
Sce’pricaL.* 7 See Sxepricat, Skrp- 
ScEPTICK. } Tick, &c. in which form 
Dr. Johnson has given all the words of 
this family, though the old and usual 
form of writing them is sceptick, scep- 
tical, &c. 
ScuPTICALNEss.* n. s. [from sceptical] 
Doubt; pretence or profession of doubt. 

Continua] wayering, or sceplicalness, concerning 
our calling and election, 

Fuller, Serm. of Assurance, (1648,) p. 4. 

SCEH’PTRE, x. s. [sceptrum, Lat. sceptre, 

Er.] The ensign of royalty born in the 
hand. 

Nor shall proud Lancaster usurp my right, 

Nor hold the sceptre in his childish fist. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

How, best of kings, do’st thou a sceptre bear ! 
How, best of poets, do’st thou laurel wear! 

‘But two things rare the fates had in their store, 
And gave thee both, to shew they could no more. 
B. Jonson. 

I sing the man who Judah’s sceptre bore 

In that right hand which held the crook before. 
Cowley. 

The parliament presented those acts which were 

prepared by them to the royal sceptre, in which 
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were some laws restraining the extravagant power 
of the nobility, Clarendon. 
The court of Rome has, in other instances, so 
well attested its good managery, that it is not cre- 
dible crowns and sceptres are conferred gratis, 
Decay of Chr. Piety. 
To Scx’prre.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 
invest with the ensign of royalty. 
Thy cheeks buffeted, thy head smitten, thy hand 

sceptred witha reed, Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 

Sce’PrreD.} adj. [from sceptre.] 
1. Bearing a sceptre. 
The sceptred heralds call 
To council in the city-gates, Milton, P.L. 
To Britain’s queen the sceptred suppliant bends, 
To her his crowns and infant race commends. 
Tickell. 
2, Denoting something regal, 
Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 

In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 

Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine. Milton, Il Pens. 
SCHEDULE.} x. s. [schedula, Latin; 

schedule, French. Dr. Johnson. — For- 

merly cedule, both French and English. 
See Cotgrave. And Strype’s Life of 
Abp. Cranmer, App. No. 64. “I have 
sent a cedule inclosed.”’ Lett. in 1551. 
The word is from the Gr. cyéy, a leat of 
paper or parchment; yet it is pro- 
nounced, by most persons, as if still 
_ written sedule; and as schism is sism.] 
J. A small scroll. 

The first published schedules being brought to a 
grave knight, he read over an unsavoury sentence 
or two, and delivered back the libel. Hooker. 

A writing additional or appendant. 
All ill, which all 
Prophets or poets spake, and all which shall 
B’ annex’d in schedules unto this by me, 
Fall on that man. 
3. A little inventory. 
I will give out schedules of my beauty: it shall 
be inventoried, and eyery particle and utensil 
| _label’d to my will. Shakspeare. 
To Scuxr’DULE.* ».a. [from the noun.] To 
place in a list or catalogue ; to inventory. 
A modern verb. 
ScHE’MATISM. 7. Ss. [oynpaliopos. | 
| 1. Combination of the aspects of heavenly 


bodies. 

| 2. Particular form or disposition of a 
thing. 

Every particle of matter, whatever form or 
schematism it puts on, must in all conditions be 
equally extended, and therefore take up the same 
room. Creech. 

ScueMaTIst.7 x. 5s. [from scheme.] A pro- 
jector; one given to forming schemes. 

The noisy importunities of unexperienced, raw, 
new-fangled schematists and speculators. 

Fleetwood, Serm. p. 56. 

The treasurer maketh little use of the schema- 
tists, who are daily plying him with their visions, 
but to be thoroughly convinced: by the comparison 
that his own notions are the best. 

Swift, Lett. to Dr. King. 

SCHEME. n. s. [Loy iua. | é . 

1. A plan; a combination of various things 
into one yiew, design, or purpose; a 
system. E 

Were our senses made much quicker, the ap- 
pearance and outward scheme of things would have 
quite another face to us, and be inconsistent with 
our well-being, Locke. 

We shall never be able to give ourselves a satis- 
factory account of the divine conduct, without 
forming such a scheme of things as shall at once 
take in time and eternity. Atterbury. 
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2. A project; a contrivance; a design. 
He forms the well-concerted scheme of mischief ; 
’ Tis fix’d, ’tis done, and both are doom’d to death. 
Rowe. 
The haughty monarch was laying schemes for 
suppressing the ancient liberties, and removing 
the ancient boundaries of kingdoms. _Atterbury. 
The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by 
lopping off our desires, is like cutting off our feet 
when we want shoes, Swift. 
3. A representation of the aspects of the 
celestial bodies; any lineal or mathe- 
matical diagram. 
It hath embroiled astrology in the erection of 
schemes, and the judgment of death and diseases, 
Brown, 
It is a scheme and face of heaven, 
As th’ aspects are dispos’d this even. Hudibras. 


To Scurmr.* ». a. [from the noun.] To 
lan. 

That wickedness which schemed, and executed, 

his destruction. Stuart, Hist. of Scotland, i. 202. 


To Scurme.* v.n. To contrive; to form 
or design. Johnson, in V. Contrive. 


Scue’mer.} z. s. [from scheme.] A pro- 
jector ; a contriver. 

It is a lesson to all schemers and confederates in 
guilt, to teach them this truth, that, when their 

. scheme does not succeed, they are sure to quarrel 
amongst themselves. 
Paley, Serm. on Gen. xlvii. 12. 
ScuEMistT.* n.s. [from scheme.] A pro- 
jector ; a schematist. 

One cannot enough wonder at the extreme folly 
of all such schemists as pretend to account for things 
upon principles of mechanism, 

Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Conv. 1. 

Are not these schemists well apprised, that the 
colonists import more from Great Britain, ten 
times more, than they send in return to us? 

Burke, Obs. on the State of the Nation. 
Scue’sts. 2.8. [oxéoig.] An habitude; state 
of any thing with respect to other things. 

Tf that mind which has existing in itself from 
all eternity all the simple essences of things, and 
consequently all their possible scheses or habitudes, 
should ever change, there would arise a new schesis 
in the mind, which is contrary to the supposition. 

Norris. 

ScurRruus.f See Scrrruus. 
SCHISM.} x. s. [schisme, Fr. cyicue, Gr. 
from cxiZo, to divide, to cut asunder. 
The word is pronounced sism, “ contrary 
to etymology ; the occasion of this was, 
that our old authors wrote it sysmatike, 
as Skelton, p. 108.” Pegge, Anonym. 
p- 14. Mr. Pegge might have added the 
old French sismater, diviser.] A sepa- 
ration or division in the church of God. 

Set bounds to our passions by reason, to our 
errors by truth, and to our schisms by charity. 

King Charles. 

Oppose schisms by unity, hypocrisy by sober 
piety, and debauchery by temperance. Sprat, Serm. 

When a schism is once spread, there grows at 
length a dispute which are the schismaticks: in 
the sense of the law the schism lies on that side 
which opposes itself to the religion of the state. 

Swift. 

ScutsMA‘TICAL. adj. [schismatique, Fr. from 

schismatick.| Implying schism; practis- 
ing schism. 

By these tumults all factions, seditions, and 
schismatical proposals against government, eccle- 
siastical and civil, must be backed, King Charles, 

Here bare anathemas fall but like so many bruta 
fulmina upon the obstinate and schismatical, who 
are like to think themselves shrewdly burt by being 
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cut off from that body which they chuse not to be 
of, and so being punished into a quiet enjoyment 
of their beloved separation, South. 
Scuisma'ticaLLy.f adv. [from schisma- 
tical.| In a schismatical manner. 

A great number of people— wilfully and schis- 
matically refuse to come to their parish churches. 

Act for the Uniform. of Publ. Prayers. 
Scuisma/TICALNESS.* n. 5. [from schzsma- 
tical.| State of being schismatical. 

As mischievous a mark as any of her carnality, 
is her dissension and schismaticalness even to mu- 
tual persecution; as also the unnatural and un- 
christian wars of one part of reformed Christen- 
dom against the other. 

More on the Sev. Churches, p. 113. 
Scnr’sMATIcK. 2. s. [from schism.] One 
who separates from the true church. 

No known heretick nor schismatick should be 
suffered to go into those countries. Bacon. 

Thus you behold the schismaticks’ bravadoes : 
Wild speaks in squibs, and Calamy in granadoes. 

Butler. 

The schismaticks united in a solemn league and 
covenant to alter the whole system of spiritual go- 
vernment. Swift. 

Scui’sMATICK.* adj. [schismatique, Fr.] 
Practising schism. 
Not one scysmatyk prest, fryre, nor chanon, 
Bale, Yet a Course, fol. 98. b. 
To ScursMatize.f v. n. [from schism ; 
schismatiser, Fr.] To commit the crime 
of schism; to make a breach in the 
communion of the church. Cotgrave. 
Scui’smuess.* adj. [from schism.] Not 
affected by schism; without schism. 

The peace and good of the church is not ter- 
minated in the schismless estate of one or two king- 
doms, but should be provided for by the joint con- 
sultation of all reformed Christendom. 

Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. i. 

SCHO’LAR.F x. s. [scholaris, Lat. rcolepe, 
Sax. écolier, Fr.] 

1. One who learns of a master ; a disciple. 

Many times that which deserveth approbation 
would hardly find fayour, if they which propose it 
were not to profess themselves scholars, and fol- 


lowers of the ancients. Hooker. 
The scholars of the Stagyrite, 

Who for the old opinion fight, 

Would make their modern friends confess 

The difference but from more to less, Prior. 
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2. A man of letters. 

‘This same scholar’s fate, res angusta domi, 
hinders the promoting of learning. 

Wilkins, Math. Magick. 

Yo watch occasions to correct others in. their 
discourse, and not slip any opportunity of shewing 
their talents, scholars are most blamed for. Locke. 
3. A pedant; a man of books. 

To spend too much time in studies, is sloth; to 
make judgement wholly by their rules, is the 
humour of a scholar; they perfect nature, and are 
perfected by experience. Bacon. 

4, One who has a lettered education. 

My cousin William is become a good scholar : 
he is at Oxford still, is he not ? 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

5. One who in our English universities be- 

longs to the foundation of a college, and 
who has a portion of its revenues. 

Our candidate at length gets in 
A hopeful scholar of Coll. ‘Trin. 

.A scholarship not half maintains, 
And college rules are heavy chains. 
Warton, Progr. of Discontent, 1st edit. (1750. ) 
ScHota‘rity.* x. s. [scholarité, Fr. Cot- 
grave.] Scholarship. Not in use. 


Pll pay your scholarity. 
B. Jonson, Cynth. Revels. 
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Scuo’Laruike.* adj. [from scholar.] Be 
coming a scholar; like a scholar. 

The said persons ecelesiastical may use any 
comely and scholarlike apparel. 

Const. and Canons Eccl. 74, 

I can spell, and scholarlike put together, the 
parts of her majesty’s proceeding now towards your 
lordship. Bacon, Lett. to E. of Essex, 

Your grace shall find him — 

— Courtly, and scholarlike, understandingly read 

In the necessities of the life of man. 

Beaum. and Fl. Wom. Hater. 

Nor can the terms of art be well understood, or 
any scholarlike discourse framed, but by logick. 

Howell, Instr. For. Trav. p. 16, 
Scno’Larsurp.f 2. s. [from scholar.] 
1, Learning; literature ; knowledge. 

Your publick profession hath in a manner no 
acquaintance with scholarship or learning. 

Sir T. Bodley to Sir F. Bacon, Sup. to Cab. p. 74. 

It pitied my very heart to think that a man of 
my master’s understanding, and great scholarship, 
who had a book of his own in print, should talk 
so outrageously. Pope. 

2. Literary education. 

This place should be school and university, not 

needing a remove to any other house of scholarship, 
Milton. 

3. Exhibition or maintenance for a scholar. 
Ainsworth, 

A scholarship not half maintains, : 
And college-rules are heavy chains ; 

So scorning the late wish’d-for prize, 

For a fat fellowship he sighs. | Warton, ut supra 
Scuoxa’sticaL.f adj. [scholasticus, Lat.J 
1. Belonging to a scholar or school; 

scholarlike. Cotgrave. 

In the most strict and scholastical sense of that 
word, Barrow on the Creede 

2. Suitable to the school, or form of the- 
ology so called. 

Damascen first reduced the body of divinity 
into a scholastical method, 

Bp. Cosins, Can. of Script. ch. 10. 
ScuoLa’sTICALLy. adv. [from scholastick. | 

According to the niceties or method of 

the schools. 

No moralists or casuists, that treat scholastically 
of justice, but treat of gratitude, under that general 
head, as a part of it. . South. 

Scnora’sticism.* n.s. [from scholastick.| 

The method or niceties of the schools. 

The talents of Abelard were not confined to 
theology, jurisprudence, philosophy, and the 
thorny paths of scholasticism : he gave proofs of a 
lively genius, by many poetical performances. 

Dr. Warton, Ess. on Pope: 
Scuona’stick. adj. [from schola, Latin; 
scholastique, French. ] 


1. Pertaining to the school; practised in 
schools. : 
I would render this intelligible to every rational 
man, however little versed in scholastick learning. 
Digby on Bodies. 
Scholastick education, like a trade, does so fix 4 
man in a particular way, that he is not fit to judge 
of any thing that lies out of that way. . 
Burnet, Theory: 
2. Befitting to the school; suitable to the 
school ; pedantick ; needlessly subtle. 
The favour of proposing there, in convenient 
sort, whatsoever ye can object, which thing I have 
known them to grant, of scholastick courtesy unto 
strangers, never hath nor ever will be denied you. 
Hooker. 
Sir Francis Bacon was wont to say, that those 
who left useful studies for useless scholastick specu- 
lations, were like the Olympick gamesters, who 
abstained from necessary labours, that they might 
be fit for such as were not so. Bacon. 
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__ Both sides charge the other with idolatry, and 
that is a matter of conscience, and not a scholastick 
nicety. Stilling fleet. 
Scuoxa’stick.* n.s. One who adheres 
to the niceties or method of the schools. 
The shallow commenting of scholasticks and 
canonists. Milton, Doct. and Disc. of Div. Pref. 
ScuoLiast.f 2. s. [scholiast, Fr. scho- 
liastes, Lat.] A writer of explanatory 
notes. 

_ Albeit that worde is wanting in the Greek text, 
yet either that, or some other of the like force, 
must necessarily be understood, as the Greeke scho- 
Gast and other writers do well note. 

A Fruitful Serm. (1584,) p. 55. 

The title of this satyr, in some ancient manu- 

scripts, was the reproach of idleness ; though in 

others of the scholiasts ’tis inscribed against the 

luxury of the rich. Dryden. 

What Gellius or Stobaus cook’d before, 

Or chew’d by blind old scholiasts o’er and o’er. 

Pope. 


Senoxta’sticx.* adj. [from scholiast.] 
Pertaining to a scholiast. 
_ The true illuminated have met with such num- 
) berless commentators, whose scholiaslick midwifery 
hath delivered them of meanings that the authors 
| themselves, perhaps, never conceived. 
cee Swift, Tale of a Tub, § 10. 


_ To Scuoriaze.* v. xn. [from scholiast.] 
| To write notes. 


| He thinks to scholiaze upon the Gospel. 
| Milton, Tetrachordon. 


Scuo’Licax.* adj. [scholicus, Lat.] Scho- 
lastick. Not in use. 

It is a common scholical errour to fill our papers 
and note books with observations of great and 
famous events : —meanwhile things of ordinary 

course and common life gain no room in our 
paper-books. Hales, Rem, p. 275. 


SCHO'LION. \ n.s. [Latin.] A note; 
SCHO'LIUM.§ an explanatory obser- 
vation. 

Hereunto have I added a certain gloss or scho- 
lton, for the exposition of old words and harder 
phrases, which manner of glossing and comment- 
ing will seem strange in our language, 

Eipist. Pref. to Spenser's Shep. Cal. 

Some cast all their metaphysical and moral 
learning into the method of mathematicians, and 
bring every thing relating to those abstracted or 
Practical sciences under theorems, problems, pos- 
tulates, scholiums, and corollaries, Watts. 

Scuo’Ly. n.s. [scholie, Fr. scholium, Lat. | 
An explanatory note. This word, with 
the verb following, is, I fancy, peculiar 
to the learned Hooker. 

He therefore, which made us to live, hath also 
taught us to pray, to the end that, speaking unto 
the Father in the Son’s own prescript form, with- 
Out scholy or gloss of ours, we may be sure that 
we utter nothing which God will deny. Hooker. 

That scholy had need of a very favourable reader, 
and a tractable, that should think it plain con- 
struction, when to be commanded in the word, 
and grounded upon the word, are made all one. 

Hooker. 
To Scuo’Ly. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
Write expositions. 


The preacher should want a text, 
Scholy. 


whereupon to 
Hooker. 
SCHOOL. t n. 8. [schola, Lat. ycole, Sax. 
schule, Germ. schole, Teut. ecole, Fr.] 
LA house of discipline and instruction. 
‘ Their age the same, their inclinations too, 
And bred together in one school they grew. 
2 pa : Dryden. 
2A place of literary education ; an uni- 
versity, 


4. System of doctrine as delivered by 


5. The age of the church and form of 
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Scuo’oLery.* m.s. [from school.] Pre- 
cepts. Not in use. 

To which him needs a guileful hollow heart 
Marked with fair dissembling courtesy, 

A filed tongue furnish’d with termes of art, 
Not art of school, but courtier’s schoolery. 
Spenser, Col. Clout. 
Scno’oLFELLow. n. s. [school and fellow. ] 
One bred at the same school. 

Thy flatt’ring method on the youth pursue ; 
Join’d with his schoolfellows by two and two : 
Persuade them first to lead an empty wheel, 

In length of time produce the labouring yoke. 
Dryden. 

The emulation of schoolfellows often puts life 

and industry into young lads. Locke. 
Scuo’oLnouse, x. s. [school and house.} 
House of discipline and instruction. 

Fair Una gan Fidelia fair request, 

To have her knight unto her schoolhouse plac’d. 
Spenser. 
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My end being private, I have not expressed 

my conceptions in the language of the schools. 
Dighy. 

Writers on that subject have turned it into a 
composition of hard words, trifles, and subtilties, 
for the mere use of the schools, and that only to 
amuse men with empty sounds. Watts. 

3. A state of instruction. 

The calf breed to the rural trade, 
Set him betimes to school, and let him be 
Instructed there in rules of husbandry. Dryden, 


particular teachers. 

No craz’d brain could eyer yet propound, 
Touching the soul, so vain and fond a thought ; 

But some among these masters have been found, 
Which in their schools the self-same thing had 

taught. Davies. 

Let no man be less confident in his faith, con- 
cerning the great blessings God designs in these 
divine mysteries, by reason of any difference in 
the several schools of Christians, concerning the 


consequent blessings thereof. Bp. Taylor. | Scxolotinc.* n. S. [from school. ] 


1. Instruction ; learning at school. 


2. School-hire ; stipend paid to a school- 
master for instruction. Sherwood. 


3. A lecture; a sort of reprimand. 
You shall go with me; 
I haye some private schooling for you both. 
Shakspeare. 
Passionate and affectionate words; a sweet 
schooling, out of a fear and jealousy conceived, and 
a care had to prevent his miscarrying. 
Bp. Richardson on the O. Test. p. 306. 
Scuo’otmarp.* x. s. [school and maid.] 
A girl at school. 
As schoolmaids change their names 
By vain, though apt, affection, 
Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
Scuo’otman, n. s. [school and man.] 
1. One versed in the niceties and subtilties 
of academical disputation. 
The king, though no good schoolman, converted 
one of them by dispute. Bacon. 
Unlearn’d, he knew no schoolman’s subtle art ; 
No language, but the language of the heart. 
Pope. 
2. A writer of scholastick divinity or phi- 
losophy. 
Ifa man’s wit be not apt to distinguish or find 
differences, let him study the schoolmen. Bacon. 
To schoolmen I bequeath my doubtfulness, 
My sickness to physicians, Donne. 
Men of nice palates could not relish Aristotle, 
as he was drest up by the schoolmen. Baker. 
Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight, 
More studious to divide than to unite. Pope. 
Scuo’otmaster. n. s. [school and master.] 
One who presides and teaches in a 
school. 
I, thy schoolmaster, have made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not so careful. 
Shakspeare. 
Adrian VI.was sometime schoolmaster to Charles V. 
Knolles. 
The ancient sophists and rhetoricians lived till 
they were an hundred years old ; and so likewise 
did many of the grammarians and schoolmasters, 
as Orbilius. Bacon. 
A father may see his children taught, though he 
himself does not turn schoolmaster. South, Serm. 


Scuo’otmistress. x. s. [school and mis- 
tress.] A woman who governs aschool. 
Such precepts I have selected from the most con- 
siderable which we have from nature, that exact 
schoolmistress. Dryden. 
My schoolmistress, like a vixen Turk, 

Maintains her lazy husband by our work. 

Gay, What Pye Call it, 


theology succeeding that of the fathers: 
so called, because this mode of treating 
religion arose from the use of acade- 
mical disputations. 

The first principles of Christian religion should 
not be farced with school points and private tenets. 

Sanderson. 

A man may find an infinite number of propo- 
sitions in books of metaphysicks, school divinity, 
and natural philosophy, and know as little of God, 
spirits, or bodies as he did before. Locke, 

To Scuoou.f v. a. [from the noun.] 
l. To instruct; to train. 
Una her besought to be so good 
As in her virtuous rules to school her knight. 
Spenser, F.Q. 

He’s gentle, never schooled, and yet learned. Shak. 

He never had the soul to know what conversing 
means, but as his provender and the familiarity of 
the kitchen schooled his conceptions. 

Milton, Colasterion. 
2. To teach with superiority ; to tutor. 

Cousin, school yourself; but for your husband, 
He’s noble, wise, judicious. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Let Gallio give me leave a while 
To school him once, or ere I change my style: 

O lawless paunch, the cause of much despite, 
Through ranging of a currish appetite ! 
Bp. Hall, Sat. iv. 4. 
School your child, 
And ask why God’s anointed he revil’d. Dryden. 

If this be schooling, ’tis well for the considerer ; 
Pll engage that no adversary of his shall in this 
sense ever school him. Alterbury. 

Scro’otBoy. x. s. [school and boy.] A 
boy that is in his rudiments at school. 
Schoolboys’ tears take up 

The glasses of my sight, Shakspeare. 
He grins, smacks, shrugs, and such an itch en- 
dures, 
As ’prentices or schoolboys, which do know 
Of some gay sport abroad, yet dare not go. 
Donne. 

Once he had heard a schoolboy tell 
How Semele of mortal race 
By thunder died. Swift. 

ScHo’oLpAME.* 7. s. [school and dame.] 
A school-mistress. 

Sending little children of two or three years old 
to a schooldame, without any design of learning one 
letter, but only to keep them out of the fire and 
water. 

Eichard, Gr. on the Cont. of the Clergy, p. 136. 
Scuo’oLpay. n.s. (school and day.] Age 
in which youth is sent to school. 
Is all forgot ? 


All schooldays’ friendship, childhood, innocence? 
Shakspeare. 


va 
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Scuo’oner.* 2. 8. [schuner,Germ.] A 
small vessel with two masts. 


Scureicut. x. s. [turdus viscivorus.| A 
fish. Ainsworth. 
Scra’GRAPHY. n. s. [sciagraphie, Fr. cxna- 
ypaGhax. | 
1, Art of sketching. 
Let those, who are delighted with sciagraphy, 
paint out, if they please, these shadow-patriarchs. 
Fuller, Holy War, p. 111. 
2. [In architecture.] The profile or sec- 
tion of a building, to shew the inside 
thereof. Bailey. 
3, [In astronomy.] The art of finding the 
hour of the day or night by the shadow 
of the sun, moon, or stars. Bailey. 
SciaTHEe’RIcaL.| adj. [sciaterique, Fr. 
SctaTHE’RICK. f{ cxa%non@».] Belong- 
ing to a sun-dial. Dict. 
There were also, from great antiquity, sciatheri- 
cal or sun-dials, by the shadow of a stile or gno~ 
mon denoting the hours; an invention ascribed 
unto Anaxamines by Pliny. Brown. 
ScIaTHE’RICALLY.* adv. [from sciatheri- 
cal.| After the manner of a sun-dial. 
Let the plane be sciatherically prepared, and it 
shall be necessary for the shadow of the sun to go 
back. Gregory, Posthum. p. 37. 
SCIATICA.) z. s. [sciatique, Fr. ischia- 
SCIA’TICK.§ ica passio, Latin.] The 
hip gout. 
Which of your hips has the most profound 
sciatica ? Shakspeare, 
Thou cold sciatica, 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners, Shaks. Timon. 
The Scythians, using continual riding, were 
generally molested with the sciatica, or hip gout. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Rack’d with sciatick, martyr’d with the stone, 
Will any mortal let himself alone ? Pope. 
Scra’ricaL. adj. [from sciatica.| Afilict- 
ing the hip. ‘ 
In obstinate sciatical pains, blistering and cau- 
teries have been found effectual. Arbuthnot. 
SCIENCE. n.s. [sctence, Fr. scientia, Lat.] 
1. Knowledge. 


If we conceive God’s sight or science, before | 
the creation, to be extended to all and every part | 


of the world, seeing every thing as it is, his pre- 
science or foresight of any action of mine, or 
rather his science or sight, from all eternity, lays 


no necessity on any thing to come to pass, more 
than my seeing the sun move hath to do in the | 


moving of it. Hammond. 
The indisputable mathematicks, the only science 
Heaven hath yet vouchsafed humanity, have but 
few votaries among the slaves of the Stagirite. 
‘ , Glanville, Scep. 
2. Certainty grounded on demonstration. 
So you arrive at truth, though not at science. 
Berkeley. 
3. Art attained by precepts, or built on 
principles. 


Science perfects genius, and moderates that fury | 
of the fancy which cannot contain itself within the | 


bounds of reason. Dryden. 


4, Any art or species of knowledge. 


No science doth make known the first principles, | 
whereon it buildeth; but they are always taken | 


as plain and manifest in themselves, or as proved 
and granted already, some former knowledge hay- 
ing made them evident. Hooker. 
. Whatsoever we may learn by them, we only 
attain according to the manner of natural sciences, 
which mere discourse of wit and reason findeth 
out. Hooker. 


| SCINK. 7. S. 


ScINTILLA’TION. 2. 5. 


scr 


I present you with a man 
Cunning in musick and the mathematicks, 


To instruct her fully in those sciences. Shaks. 


5. One of the seven liberal arts, gram- 


mar, rhetorick, logick, arithmetick, mu- 
sick, geometry, astronomy. 
Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 
And though no science, fairly worth the sev’n. 
Pope. 


Scrent.* adj. [sciens, Lat. scient, old 


Fr.] Skilful. Not in use. Cockeram. 


Scig/NTIAL.} adj. [from sczence.] Produc- 


ing science. 

His light sciential is, and, past mere nature, 
Can salve the rude defects of every creature. 

B. Jonson, Masques at Court. 

Those sciential rules, which are the implements 
of instruction. Milion, Tetrachordon. 

From the tree her step she turn’d ; 
But first low reverence done, as to the power 
That dwelt within ; whose presence had infus’d 
Into the plant sciential sap deriv’d 


From nectar, drink of gods, Milton, P.L. 


Scien TYFICAL.} ] adj. [scientifique, Fr. sci- 
Screnti’rick. § 


entia and facio, Lat. 
Puttenham, in his Art of Engl. Poesy, 
published in 1589, apologizes, as Mr. 
Malone also has observed, for using this 
adjective.] Producing demonstrative 
knowledge; producing certainty. 
Natural philosophy proceeding from settled 
principles, therein is expected a satisfaction from 
scientifical progressions, and such as beget a sure 
or rational belief. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
No where are there more quick, inventive, and 
penetrating capacities, fraught with all kind of 
scientifical knowledge. Howell. 
No man, who first trafficks into a foreign 
country, has any scientifick evidence that there is 
such a country, but by report, which can produce 
no more than a moral certainty ; that is, a very 
bigh probability, and such as there can be no rea- 
son to except against. South. 
The systems of natural philosophy that have 
obtained, are to be read more to know the hypo- 
theses, than with hopes to gain there a comprehen- 
sive, scientifical, and satisfactory knowledge of the 
works of nature. Locke. 


Screnti’FIcALLy. adv. [from scientifical. | 


In such a manner as to produce know- 

ledge. 
Sometimes it rests upon testimony, because it is 
easier to believe than to be scientifically instructed. 
Locke. 


Ser’mirar. n.s. [See Cimeter.] A short 


sword with a convex edge. 
Tl heat his blood with Greekish wine to-night, 
Which with my scimitar Pll cool to-morrow. 
Shakspeare. 
A cast calf. Ainsworth. 
In Scotland and in London they call it 
slink. 


ScrntrLuantr.* adj. [scintillans, Lat.] 


Sparkling ; emitting sparks. 
Who can view the pointed rays, 
That from black eyes scintillant blaze? 
Green’s Spleen, ver. 219. 


To SCYNTILLATE.} ». x. [scintillo, 
Lat.] To sparkle; to emit sparks. 
Cocheram. 


[scéntéllatio, Lat. 
from scintillate.] The act of sparkling ; 
sparks emitted. 

These scindillations are not the accension of the 
air upon the collision of two hard bodies, but 
rather the inflammable effluences discharged from 
the bodies collided. Brown. 

He saith the planets’ scintillation is not seen, 
because of their propinquity. Glanville, Scep. 


Sas 


Scrorism.¥* n. s. [sczolus, Lat.] Super- — 


ficial knowledge; not sound knowledge. 

The beautiful description here given of the 
state of Europe before the French Revolution, 
and all that follows, is calculated to raise in every 
one who peruses it, a spirit equal to the difficulties 
of the time. Here are painted the mischiefs of 
the multiplication of political sciolists, and the 
progress of political sciolism ; the decay of pro- 
found knowledge; the perversion of what we 
retain ; and the decline of religion. 


On Burke’s Let. on Dom. Part. (1797,) B. Crit.xi,245. 
Scrloxist.f n. s. [sczolus, Lat. 


Dr. John- 
son. — We may suppose sczolist to have 
been introduced into our language in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Cockeram notices it in his voca- 
bulary. But, in 1622, the Latin form 
was used: “For Hippias, that vain- 
glorious sciolus, how great his know- 
ledge was, there is no man ever testified 
but only he himself.” Fotherby, Atheom, 
p- 190.] One who knows many things 
superficially. 

>Twas this vain idolizing of authors which gaye 
birth to that silly vanity of impertinent citations: 
these ridiculous fooleries signify nothing to the 
more generous discerners, but the pedantry of the 
affected sciolists. Glanville, Scep. 

These passages were enough to humble the pre- 
sumption of our modern sciolists, if their pride 
were not as great as their ignorance, Temple. 


Scrotous. adj. [sciolus, Latin.] Super- 


ficially or imperfectly knowing. Not 
used, 
I could wish these sctolous zelotists had more 


judgement joined with their zeal. Howell. 


Scio’mMacuy. n. s. [schtamachie, Fr. ona 


and pax}.] Battle with a shadow. This 
should be written sciamachy. d 

To avoid this sciomachy, or imaginary combat 
of words, let me know, sir, what you mean by the 
name of tyrant? Cowley. 


Scr’on. n. s. [scion, Fr.] A small twig 


taken from one tree to be engrafted 
into another. 
Sweet maid, we marry 
A gentle scion to the wildest stock ; 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind, 
By bud of nobler race. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
March is drawn in his left hand blossoms, and 
scions upon his arm, Peacham 
The scions are best of an old tree.  Mortimer« 


SCVRE FACIAS. n.s. (Latin.] A writ 


judicial, in law, most commonly to call 
a man to shew cause unto the court, 
whence it is sent, why execution of 
judgement passed should not be made. 
This writ is not granted before a year 
and a day is passed, after the judgement 
given. Cowel. 


Scirruo'sity. xz. s. [from scirrhous.) AD 


induration of the glands. wer. 

The difficulty of breathing, occasioned by seir 
rhosities of the glands, is not to be cured. A 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


SCY RRHOUS. adj. [from scirrhus.] Hav- 


ing a gland indurated; consisting of @ 

gland indurated. 
How they are to be treated when they are stru- 
mous, scirrhous, or cancerous, you may SCC. 
1 u 


Scr’Rruus. n. s. [schirre, Fr. This should 


be written sktrrhus, not merely because ’ 
it comes from cxip6os, but because ¢ in” 
English has before e and é the sound 


& 


Si as 


of s. 
gland, 
. Any of these three may degenerate into a 
scirrhus, and that scirrhus into a cancer, 
; Wiseman of Tumours. 
Sciscira’TIon.* x. s. [sciscitatus, Latin.] 
_ Enquiry: an unusual word. 
Without all sciscitations to go blindfold whither 
he will Jead us, Bp. Hall, Contempl. B.1. 


SCISSIBLE. adj. [from scissus, Latin.] 
Capable of being divided smoothly by 
a sharp edge. 

The differences of impressible and rot impres- 

sible, scissible and not scissible, and many other 

__ passions of matter, are plebeian notions. Bacon. 

Ser'sstrx. adj. [scissile, Fr. scissilis, Lat.] 

_ Capable of being cut or divided smoothly 
by a sharp edge. 

Animal fat is a sort of amphibious substance, 
scissile like a solid, and resolveable by heat. 

: Arbuthnot. 
Scr'ssion. x. s. [ scission, Fr. scissio, Lat.] 
- The act of cutting. 

Nerves may be wounded by scission or punc- 
ture : the former way they are usually cut through, 
and wholly cease from action. Wiseman. 

Scr’ssor. n.s. [This word is variously 
written, as it is supposed to be derived 
__ by different writers; of whom some write 
cisors, from cedo, or incido; others 
scissors, from scindo ; and some cisars, 
 Cizars, OY Scissars, ciseaux, Fr.] A small 
pair of sheers, or blades movable on a 
' pivot, and intercepting the thing to be 
Petit. F 
__ His beard they have sing’d off with brands of 
fire ; 
And ever, as it blaz’d, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair : 
_My master preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with scissars nicks him for a fool. 
p Shakspeare. 

Wanting the scissars, with these hands I'll tear, 

Tf that obstruct my flight, this load of hair. Prior. 

When the lawyers and tradesmen brought ex- 

travagant bills, sir Roger wore a pair of scissars in 

his pocket, with which he would snip a quarter of 

__ ayard off nicely. Arbuthnot. 

Scrssurz.ft x. s. [scissura, Latin.] A 
crack; a rent; a fissure. 

Thus let out at the seisswre, as at the window. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 569. 

The breach seems like the scisswres and ru ptures 

_ of an earthquake, and threatens to swallow all 
_ that attempt to close it, and reserves its cure only 
__ for omnipotence. Dec. of Chr. Piety, 
Sciavo’n1an.* } adj. [sclava, glory. » T. 
» Sciavo’nick. Polycarpowitz’s Gr, 
_ Lat. and Sclavon. Dict. printed at Mos- 
_ Cow, in 1704.] Relating to the lan- 
_ guage or manners of the Sclavi, or people 
_ of Sclavonia. 
The Sclavonian language has its own letters. 
One is called the Cyrillitan character, from St. 
~ Cyril, who converted the Moravians, &c. to Chris- 
. tianity. This character it is plain he borrowed 
_. from the Greek, A smaller character was after- 
Wards introduced, called Glogoliticus. A third 
alphabet, differing from the former, is ascribed to 
St. Jerome. The Muscovite letters are taken from 
- the Cyrillitan, The Poles and Bohemians bor- 
_ Yowed their letters from the Latin alphabet. 
' Mascow’s Hist. of the Germans, ii. 617. 
The alphabet, descended from the Scythians 
~ established in Europe, is that used by St. Cyril, 
called the Servien. The Russian, the Illyrian or 
 Sclavonic, and the Bulgarian, are all derived from 
the Greek, 
Astle, Orig. and Progr. of Writing, ch. 4. 
VOL, 111, 
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So Skepricx.] An indurated | SCLERO’TICK. adj. {sclerotique, French; 


cx\joos, Gr.] Hard: an epithet of one 
of the coats of the eye. 

The ligaments obseryed in the inside of the 
sclerotick tunicles of the eye, serve instead of a 
muscle, by their contraction, to alter the figure of 
the eye. Ray on the Creation. 

Screro'ricks. n. s. pl. [from the adjec- 
tive.] Medicines which harden and 
consolidate the parts they are applied 
to. Quincy. 

Yo Scoar. | v.a. To stop a wheel by 

To Scorcu.f putting a stone or piece of 
wood under it before. Bailey. 


SCOBS.* xn. s. pl. [Latin; any dross. ] 
Raspings of ivory, hartshorn, or other 
hard substances ; scorie of metals; pot- 
ashes, Chambers. 


To SCOFE.} v. x. [schoppen, Teut. pro- 
bably from the Greek cxérJw, to treat 
with insolent language or ridicule.] To 
treat with insolent ridicule; to treat with 
contumelious language: with at. 

OF two noblemen of the west of England, 
the one was given to scoff, but kept ever royal 
cheer in his house; the other would ask of those 
that had been at his table, Tell truly, was there 
never a flout or dry blow given ? Bacon. 

There is no greater argument of a light and 
inconsiderate person, than profanely to scoff at 
religion. Tillotson. 

Such is love, 
And such the laws of his fantastick empire, 
The wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, 
And scoffs at the vain wisdom of the wise. Rowe. 

To Scorr.* v.a. To jeer; to treat with 
scofis. 

His vain ostentation is worthily scoffed with 
{the] scomme of the orator. 

Fotherby, Atheom. (1622,) p. 189. 

To scoff religion, is ridiculously proud and im- 
modest. Glanville, Serm. p. 213. 

Scorr. x. s. [from the verb.] Contemp- 
tuous ridicule; expression of scorn; 
contumelious language. 

Our answer therefore to their reasons is no; to 
their scoffs, nothing. Hooker. 

With scoffs and scorns, and contumelious taunts, 
In open market-place produc’d they me. 


Shakspeare, Hen. VI. | 


How could men surrender up their reason to 
flattery, more abusive and reproachful than the 
rudest scoffs and the sharpest invectives? South. 

Some little souls, that haye got a smattering of 
astronomy or chemistry, for want of a due ac- 
quaintance with other sciences, make a scoff at 
them all, in comparison of their favourite science. 

Watts, 


Sco’rrer. n.s. [from scoff] Insolent ri- 
diculer ; saucy scorner; contumelious 
reproacher. 

Sell when you can; you are not for all 
markets : 
Cry the man mercy, Jove him, take his offer ; 

Foul is the most foul, being found to be a scoffer. 
Shakspeare. 
Divers have herded themselyes amongst these 
profane scoffers, not that they are convinced by 

their reasons, but terrified by their contumelies. 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
Consider -what the apostle tells thes» scoffers 
they were ignorant of, not that there was a deluge; 
but he tells them, that they were ignorant that the 
heavens and the earth of old were so and so con- 
stituted. Burnet, Theory. 


Sco’rrinety. adv. [from scofing.] In 


contempt ; in ridicule. 
Aristotle applied this hemistich scoffingly to the 
sycophants at Athens. Broome. 


S.C:0 


_ Lo SCOLD.F v. 2. [schelden, Teut. schel- 
ten, schaelten, Germ. shkaella, Swed. to 
bark, to rail.] To quarrel clamorously 
and rudely, 
Pardon me, ’tis the first time that ever 
I’m fore’d to scold. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
The one as famous for a scolding tongue, 
As the other is for beauteous modesty, Shaks. 
They attacked me, some with piteous moans, 
others grinning and only shewing their teeth, 
others ranting, and others scolding and reviling. 


Stillingfleet. 
For gods, we are by Homer told, 
Can in celestial language scold. Swift 


Scolding and cursing are her common conyer- 
sation. Swift. 
To Scoup.* v.a. To rate. 
She scolded her husband one day out of doors. 
Howell, Lett, iv. 7. 
Scorn. ns. [from the verb. A clamor- 
ous, rude, mean, low, foul-mouthed 
woman. 

A shrew in domestick life, is now become a 
scold in politicks. Addison, Freeholder. 

Sun-burnt matrons mending old nets ; 

Now singing shrill, and scolding oft between ; 
Scolds answer foul-mouth’d scolds. Swift. 

Sco':pEr.* n.s. [from scold; Teut. schel- 
der, the same.] One who scolds or 
rails. 

Whether any be braulers, slanderers, chiders, 
scolders, and sowers of discord between one person 
and another. Abp. Cranmer, Art. of Visitation. 

Sco’Lpine.* n.s. [from scold.] Clamor- 
ous, rude, and quarrelsome language. 

The bitterest and loudest scolding is for the most 
part among those of the same street. 

South, Serm. vol, iii. S.8. 


Sco‘Lpinety.* adv. [from To scold. | 
With rude clamour ; like a scold. 
Hulocet. 
| Sco’Lxop. x. s. [Written properly scallop. ] 
A pectinated shell-fish. 


SCOLOPHNDRA.} 7. 5. 
oxonarevdoc. | 
1. A sort of venomous serpent. 
The scolopendra is noted for the number of its 
legs branching out from its body. Bryant on Troy. 


| 2. [Scolopendrium, Lat.] An herb. 
Ainsworth. 
| Scomm.} 7. s. [perhaps from scomma, Lat.] 
1. A buffoon. A word out of use, and 
unworthy of revival. 
The scomms, or buffoons of quality, are wolvish 
in conversation. LD’ Estrange. 
| 2. [Certainly from scomma, Lat. which 
means a scoff. Of this proper use of 
the word Dr. Johnson has taken no 
notice.] A mock; a flout; a jeer. 
His vain ostentation is worthily scoffed with [the] 
scomme of the orator. 
Fotherby, Atheom. (1622,) p. 189. 
SCONCE.} 2. s. [schantse, Teut. from 
schantsen, to fortify; skansa, Su. Goth, 
the same. | 
1. A fort; a bulwark. 
Honesty, in a young heart, doth prove 


But a weak sconce against assaulting love. 
Fanshaw, Past. Fid. p. 160. 


Such fellows are perfect in the great command- 
ers’ names, and they will learn you by rote where 


services were done; at such and such.a sconce, at 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 


[scolopendre, Fr. 


such a breach. 
2. The head: perhaps as being the acro- 
polis, or citadel of the body. A low 


word. 
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Why does he suffer this rude knave now to 
knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and 
will not tell him of his action of battery ? 

Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Much learning hath cracked their sconce. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pref. 

Which their dull sconces cannot easily reach, 

More, Life of the Soul, li. 18. 

3, A pensile candlestick, generally with a 

looking-glass to reflect the light. Dr. 

Johnson. — This is probably borrowed 

from the old usage of the word : “ Sconse, 

a little lantern. Barret, Alv. 1580. A 

sconce is still the Lancashire term for a 
lantern. 

Golden sconces hang upon the walls, 

To light the costly suppers and the balls. 
Dryden, Lucret. 
Triumphant Umbriel on a sconce’s height, 
Clapp’d his glad wings, and sat to view the fight. 
Popes 

Put candles into sconces. 

Swift, Direct. to the Butler. 

4. A fixed seat, or shelf: so used in the 
north of England. 
5. A mulct, or fine. 


To Sconcr.f v. a. [A word used in the 
universities, and derived plausibly by 
Skinner, whose etymologies are gener- 
ally rational, from sconce, as it signifies 
the head; to sconce being to fix a fine 
on any one’s head.] To mulct; to fine. 
A low word, which ought not to be 
retained. 

Pease-pudding not boiled enough; cook repri- 
manded, and sconced in my presence. 
Warton, Journ. of a Fellow of a Coll. Idler, No. 33. 

SCOOP. n. s. [schoepe, Teut.] 

1. A kind of large ladle; a vessel with a 
long handle used to throw out liquor. 

They turn upside down hops on malt-kilns, when 
almost dry, witha scoop. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2. A chirurgeon’s instrument. 

Endeavour with thy scoop, or fingers, to force 
the stone outwards. Sharp, Surgery. 

3. A sweep; astroke, Perhaps it should 
be swoop. 

Oh hell-kite ! 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam, 
At one fell scoop / Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

To Scoor.} v. a. [schoepen, Teut.] 

1. To lade out. 

The savoury pulp they chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream. 
Milton, P.L. 
As by the brook he stood, 
He scoop’d the water from the crystal flood. 
4 Dryden, Zin. 

2, This word seems to have not been under- 

stood by Thomson. 
Melted Alpine snows 
The mountain cisterns fill, those ample stores 
Of water scoop’d among the hollow rocks. 
Thomson. 
3. To empty by lading. 
> Tis as easy with a sieve to scoop the ocean, as 
To tame Petruchio. Beawm. and Fl. Tam. Tamed. 
If some penurious source by chance appear’d, 
Scanty of waters, when you scoop’d it dry, 
And offer’d the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did he not dash th’ untasted moisture from him ? 
Addison. 

4, To carry off, so as to leave the place 
hollow. 

A spectator would think this circular mount had 
been actually scooped out of that hollow space. 

Spectator. 

Her fore-feet are broad, tha she may scoop away 

much earth at a time, Addison. 
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To his single eye, that in his forehead glar’d 
Like a full moon, or a broad burnish’d shield, 
A forky staff we dext’rously apply’d, 
Which, in the spacious socket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round jelly from its orb. Addison. 


5. To cut into hollowness or depth. 
Whatever part of the harbour they scoop in, it 
has an influence on all the rest; for the sea imme- 
diately works the whole bottom to a level. 
Addison on Italy. 
Those carbuncles the Indians will scoop, so as 
to hold above a pint. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
It much conduces how to scare 
The little race of birds, that hop 
From spray to spray, scooping the costliest fruit, 
Insatiate, undisturb’d. Philips. 
The genius of the place 
Or helps the ambitious hill the heav’n to scale, 
Or scoops in circling theatres the vale. Pope. 


Scofopmr. xn. s. [from scoop.] One who 
scoops. 


Scorz. n.s. [scopus, Lat-] 
1. Aim; intention; drift. 
Your scope is as mine own, 
So to inforce or qualify the laws, 
As to your soul seems good. Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 
His coming hither hath no farther scope 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Infranchisement immediate on his knees. 
Shakspeare, Rich. II. 
Had the whole scope of the author been answer- 
able to his title, he would have only undertaken to 
prove what every man is convinced of; but the 
drift of the pamphlet is to stir up our compassion 
towards the rebels. Addison. 


2. Thing aimed at ; mark ; final end. 

The scope of all their pleading against man’s 
authority is to overthrow such laws and constitu- 
tions in the church, as depending thereupon, if they 
should therefore be taken away, would leave neither 
face nor memory of church to continue long in the 
world. Hooker. 

Now was time 
To aim their counsels to the fairest scope. 
Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 

We should impute the war to the scope at which 
it aimeth, Ralegh. 

He, in what he counsels, and in what excels, 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair, 
And utter dissolution, as the scope 
Of all his aim. Milton, P. L. 

3. Room; space ; amplitude of intellectual 
view. 

An heroick poet is not tied to a bare represent- 
ation of what is true, but that he might let himself 
loose to visionary objects, which may give him a 
freer scope for imagination. Dryden. 

These theorems being admitted into opticks, 
there would be scope enough of handling that sci- 
ence voluminously, after a new manner; not only 
by teaching those things which tend to the perfec- 
tion of vision, but also by determining mathemati- 
cally all kinds of phenomena of colours which could 
be produced by refraction. Newton, Opt. 


4. Liberty; freedom from restraint. 

If this constrain them to grant that their axiom 
is not to take any place, save in those things only 
where the church hath larger scope, it resteth that 
they search out some stronger reason. Hooker. 

Ah, cut my lace asunder, 
That my pent heart may have some scope to beat, 
Or else I swoon with this dead killing news. 
‘ Shakspeare. 
5. Liberty beyond just limits ; licence. 

Sith ’twas my fault to give the people scope, 
*'Twould be my tyranny to strike and gall them, 
For what I bid them do. Shakspeare. 

Being moody, give him line and scope, 

Till that his passions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themselyes with working. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
6. Act of riot; sally 
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As surfeit is the father of much fast, 
So every scope, by the immoderate use, 
Turns to restraint. Shakspeare» 


7. Extended quantity. 


The scopes of land granted to the first adven- 
turers were too large, and the liberties and roy- 
alties were too great for subjects. 

Davies on Ireland. 


8. It is out of use, except in the three first 


senses. 


To Sco’pret.* v. a. [from scoop; Teut. 
schoepen.| To lade out. 

In all either our sense or fear of evils, let us 
have our recourse to that Almighty hand which 
ordereth all the events of heaven and earth, and. 
work him by our true repentance to a gracious 
cessation of vengeance; else, what do we with all 
our endeavours but as that fond man, who wearies 
himself lading out the channel with a shallow 
dish, whiles the spring runs full and unchecked ? 
Vain man, can he possibly hope to scoppet it out 
so fast as it fills ! Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 77. 

Sco’pricaL.* adj. [onwrlinis, Greek, from 
cuénlo. See to Scorr.] Scofling: a 
very useful but hitherto unnoticed word. 

None but the professed quack, or mounteback, 
avowedly brings the zany upon the stage with 
him : such undoubtedly is this scoptical humours 

Hammond, Works, ii. 167. 

The Roman orator, discoursing of  scoptical 
urbanity, or jesting, how far it was allowable im 
speeches and pleadings, lays down an excellent 
rule. South, Serm. vil. 151. 

Sco’prick.* adj. The same as scoptical. 

Lucian and other scoptick wits endeavoured to 
jeer and droll away the credit of them. 

Bp. Ward, Serm. (1670,) ps 57s 
Sco’putous. adj. [scopulosus, Lat.] Full 
of rocks. Dict. 


SCO'RBUTE.* n. s. [scorbutus, Lat.] The 
scurvy. Not in use. 

Another observation of this our author, is the 
scurvie or scorbute, whereunto they are much sub- 
ject in navigations near the line. 

Purchas, Pilgrim. (1617,) p. 1086. 
Scorsu’TICAL. J adj. [scorbutique, Fr.from 
Scorsvu TICK. i scorbutus, Lat.] Dis- 
eased with the scurvy. 

A person about forty, of a full and scorbutical 
body, having broke her skin, endeavoured the 
curing of it; but observing the ulcer sanious, I 
proposed digestion. Wiseman. 

Violent purging hurts scorbutick constitutions 5 
lenitive substances relieve. Arbuthnot. 
Scorpu’TICALLy. adv. [from scorbutical.] 
With tendency to the scurvy; in the 
SCUrVy- gt 

A woman of forty, scorbutically and hydropi- 
cally affected, having a sordid ulcer, put herself 
into my hand, Wiseman- 
Scorce.f ». s. This word is used by 

Spenser for discourse, or power of 

reason. In imitation perhaps of the 

Italians. Dr. Johnson.— It is neither 

used, nor written, as Dr. Johnson pre- . 

tends. The passage is incorrectly cited. 

Spenser’s word is scorse; and, as Mr. 

Church long since observed, means €&- 

change. See ScorseE. 


To SCORCH.} v.a. [reopened, Saxon 5 
burnt. “Sine dubio ab antiquo Goth. 
et Pers. skie, skior ; ignis; cujus, quan- 
quam deperditi, vestigia complura su- 
persunt, e. g. Sueth. skorsten, camimus ; 
Su. Goth. shir, skaer, skiaer, clarus. 
Serenius. ] ory 


sco 


1. To burn superficially. 
Fire scorcheth in frosty weather. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
The ladies gasp’d, and scarcely cou’d respire ; 
_ The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire 3 


The fainty knights were scorch’d. Dryden. 
2. To burn. 
Power was given to scorch men with fire. 
Rev. xvi. 8. 


The same that left thee by the cooling stream, 
Safe from sun’s heat; but scurch’d with beauty’s 
beam. Fairfax. 
You look with such contempt on pain, 
That languishing you conquer more : 
So lightnings which in storms appear, 
Scorch more than when the skies are clear. Waller. 
The same beams that shine, scorch too. South, 
I rave, 
And, like a giddy bird in dead of night, 
Fly round the fire that scorches me to death. 
Dryden. 
He, from whom the nations should receive 
Justice and freedom, lies himself a slave ; 
Tortur’d by cruel change of wild desires, 
___ Lash’d by mad rage, and scorch’d by brutal fires, 
i ; Prior. 
To Scorcu. v.x. To be burnt super- 
|  ficially ; to be dried up. 
: The swarthy Africans complain 
To see the chariot of the sun 
So nigh their scorching country run. Roscommon. 
The love was made in autumn, and the hunting 
followed properly, when the heats of that scorching 
country were declining. Dryden, 
Scatter a little mungy straw or fern amongst your 
_ seedlings, to prevent the roots from scorching, and 
to receive the moisture that falls. Mortimer. 


Scorcuine Fennel. n.s. A plant. 


SCO'RDIUM. n. s. [Latin.] An herb. 
Ainsworth. 
SCORE.+} x. s. [skora, Icelandick, a mark, 
- cut, or notch; from skora, “baculo 
incidere, annotare; skaera, Su. Goth. 
incidere; quoniam inculta vetustas non 
alitér computabat quam unitates, &c. 
incisuris in baculo factis connotando.” 
Serenius. “Our forefathers had no 
other books but the score and the tally.” 
_ Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P.II. Mr. Horne 
Tooke, deducing score from the Saxon 
yeipan, to separate, has noticed this 
passage in Shakspeare ; and, somewhat 
like Serenius, observes that “ score, when 
used for twenty, has been well and 
_tationally accounted for, by supposing 
that our unlearned ancestors, to avoid 
_ the embarrassment of large numbers, 
when they had made twice ten notches, 
Cut off the piece or tally (tagli¢) con- 
taining them; and afterwards counted 
the scores or pieces cut off; and 
teckoned by the number of separated 
pieces, or by scores.” Div. of Purl. ii. 
172.] 
1. A notch or long incision. 
’ Our forefathers had no other books but the 


Score and the tally: thou hast caused printing to be 
used, Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 


2. A line drawn. 


3. An account, which, when writing was 
less common, was kept by marks on 
_ tallies, or by lines of chalk. 
‘ He’s worth no more : 

They say he parted well, and paid his score. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
___ Does not the air feed the flame? And does not 
the flame warm and enlighten the air? Does not 


SCO 


the earth quit scores with all the elements, in the 
fruits that issue from it ? South. 

4. Account kept of something past; an 
epoch; an era. 

Universal deluges have swept all away, except 
two or three persons who begun the world again 
upon a new score. Tillotson. 

5. Debt imputed. 
That thou do’st loye her, strikes some scores 
away 
From the great compt. 


6. Reason; motive. 
He had been prentice to a brewer, 
But left the trade, as many more 
Have lately done on the same score.  Hudibras. 
A lion, that had got a politick fit of sickness, 
wrote the fox word how glad he should be of his 
company, upon the score of ancient friendship. 
LT Estrange. 
Tf your terms are moderate, we'll never break 
off upon that score. Collier on Pride. 


7. Sake; account; relative motive. 
You act your kindness in Cydaria’s score. 
Dryden. 
Kings in Greece were deposed by their people 
upon the score of their arbitrary proceedings, 
Swift. 
8. Twenty. I suppose, because twenty, 
being a round number, was distinguished 
on tallies by a long score. [ycop, Saxon. ] 
How many score of miles may we well ride 
*Twixt hour and hour ? Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
The fewer still you name, you wound the more 5 
Bond is but one ; but Harpax is a score. Pope. 
For some scores of lines there is a perfect ab- 
sence of that spirit of poesy. Watts. 
9. A song or air in Score. The disposition 
of the several parts set on the same leaf ; 
as upon the uppermost range of lines are 
found the treble notes ; in another, those 
of the bass; in another the tenor; and so 
on; that they may be sung or played 
jointly or separately: commonly called 
the score. Mus. Dict. 
To Scort.} v. a. 
1. To mark ; to cut; to engrave. 
Upon his shield the like was also scor’d. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Why on your shield, so goodly scor’d, 
Bear you the picture of that lady’s head ? 
Spenser, I’. Q. 
Scoring a man o’er the coxcomb, 
Is but a scratch with you. 
Beaum, and Fl. Prophetess. 
2. To mark by a line. 
Hast thou appointed where the moon should 
rise, 
And with her purple light adorn the skies ? 
Scor’d out the bounded sun’s obliquer ways, 
That he on all might spread his equal rays ? 


Shakspeare, All's Well. 


Sandys, 
3. To set down as a debt. 
Madam, I know when 
Instead of five you scor’d me ten, Swift, 


4, To impute ; to charge. 
Your follies and debauches change 

With such a whirl, the poets of your age 

Are tir’d, and cannot score ’em on the stage ; 

Unless each vice in short-hand they indite, 

Ev’n as notcht prentices whole sermons write. 

Dryden. 

SCO'RIA. n. s. [Latin.] Dross ; recre- 


ment, 

The scoria, or vitrified part, which most metals, 
when heated or melted, do continually protrude to 
the surface, and which, by covering the metals in 
form of a thin glassy skin, causes these colours, is 
much denser than water. Newton, Opt. 


Scoririca’Tion.¥* n.s. In metallurgy, the 


\ 


2. To disdain ; 


sco 


art of reducing a body cither entirely, 
or 1n part, into scoria, Chambers. 

Sco’Rious. adj. [from scoria, Lat.] Drossy; 
recrementitious. 

By the fire they emit many drossy and scorious 
parts. Brown, 

To SCORN. 0.. [schernen, Teut.escorner, 
Fr. “Optimé Junius 4 Sax. yeeapn, Su, 
Goth. skarn, stercus.” Serenius. See 
Scary. ] 

1. To despise; to slight; to revile; to vi- 
lify ; to contemn. 

My friends scorn me; but mine eye poureth out 
tears unto God. Job, xvi. 20, 

Surely he scorneth the scorner, but he giveth 
grace unto the lowly, Proverbs, iii. 34, 

Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chain’d, 
And seal thee so, as henceforth not to scorn 
The facile gates of hell too slightly barr’d. 

Milton, P. L. 

2. To neglect; to disregard. 

This my long sufferance, and my day of grace, 
They, who neglect and scorn, shall never taste ; 
But hard, be harden’d, blind, be blinded more. 

Milton, P. L. 

To Scorn-f v. 2. 

1. To shew signs of contempt. 

He said mine eyes were black, and my hair 

black ; 
And, now I am remember’d, scorn’d at me. 
Shakspeare. 
to think unworthy. 

Pye seen the morning’s lovely ray 

Hover o’er the new-born day, 
With rosy wings so richly bright, 
As if he scorn’d to think of night. Crashaw. 

Fame, that delights around the world to stray, 
Scorns not to take our Argos in her way. 

Pope, Statius. 

Scorn. n.s. [escorne, old Fr. from the 
verb.] 

1. Contempt ; scoff; slight; act of con- 
tumely. 

We were better parch in Africk’s sun, 

Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes. 
Shakspeare. 
Why should you think that I should woo in 
scorn ? 
Scorn and derision never come in tears. Shaks. 

Diogenes was asked in scorn, What was the mat- 
ter that philosophers haunted rich men, and not 
rich men philosophers? He answered, Because 
the one knew what they wanted, the others did 
not. Bacon. 

Whosoever hath any thing in his person that 
induces contempt, hath also a perpetual spur to, 
rescue himself from scorn ; therefore all deformed? 
persons are bold, as being on their own defence as" 
exposed to scorn. Bacon. 

Every sullen frown and bitter scorn 
But fann’d the fuel that too fast did burn. Dryden. 

2. Subject of ridicule ; thing treated with 
contempt. 

Is it nota most horrid ingratitude, thus to make 
a scorn of him that made us ? Tillotson. 

Numidia’s grown a scorn among the nations 
For breach of publick vows. *dddison, Cato. 

3. To think Scorn. To disdain; to hold 
unworthy of regard. Not now in use. 

If he do fully prove himself the honest shepherd 
Menalcas his brother and heir, I know no reason 
why you should think scorn of him. Sidney. 

Unto thee will I cry, O Lord: think no scorn of 
me, lest if thou make as though thou hearest not, 
I become like them that go down into the pit. 

Ps. xxviii. 1, 

4, To laugh to Scorn. To deride as con- 
temptible. 

He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh them 
to scorn ; the Lord shall have them in derision. 

Ps. Com. Prayer, 
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If we draw her not unto us, she will laugh us to 
scorn. Judith, xii. 12. 
Sco’rnur. 2. s. [from scorn. | 
1. Contemner ; despiser. 
They are very active, vigilant in their enterprises, 
present in perils, and great scorners of death. 


Spenser on Ireland. | 


2. Seoffer ; ridiculer. 
The scorner should consider, upon the sight of 
a cripple, that it was only the distinguishing mercy 
of Heaven that kept him from being one too. 
L’ strange. 
They, in the scorner’s or the judge’s seat, 
Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. 
Prior. 
Sco’RNFUL.} adj. [scorn and full. ] 
1. Contemptuous ; insolent ; disdainful. 
The scornful reproof of the wealthy. 
Ps. (Com. Pr.) exxiii. 4. 
The enamour’d deity 
The scornful damsel shuns. 


9. Acting in defiance. 
With him I o’er the hills had run, 
Scornful of Winter's frost and Summer’s sun. 
Prior. 
Sco’Rnrut.y. adv. [from scornful.] Con- 
temptuously ; insolently. 
He us’d us scornfully : he should have shew’d us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv’d for’s country. 
Shakspeare. 
The sacred rights of the Christian church are 


Dryden. | 


scornfully trampled on in print, under an hypo- | 


critical pretence of maintaining them. 
Alterbury, Serm. 

Sco’rnina.* n.s. [from scorn.] Sign or 
act of contempt or disdain. 

Our soul is filled with the scorning of those that 
are at ease, and with the contempt of the proud. 
Ps, exxiii. 4. 

Sco’rny.* adj. [from scorn.] Deserving 

scorn. Not in use. 
Ambition — scrapes for scornie drosse. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 506. 

Sco’rrion. 2. s. (scorpion, French ; scorpio, 
Latin.] 

1. A reptile much resembling a small 
lobster, but that his tail ends in a point 
with a very venomous sting. 

Well, fore-warning winds 
Did seem to say, seek not a scorpion’s nest. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife. 

; Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

2. One of the signs of the zodiack. 

The squeezing Crab and stinging Scorpion shine. 
Dryden. 

3. A scourge so called from its cruelty. 
My father hath chastised you with whips, but I 
will chastise you with scorpions. 1 Kings, xii. 11. 

4, [ Scorpius, Lat.] A sea fish. Aznsworth. 

Sco’Rrion Sena. n.s. [emerus, Lat.| A 
plant. Miller. 

Sco’Rrion Grass. 

Sco’rvion’s Tail. 

Sco’rPion /Vort. 

To SCORSE.* v. a. [skoja, “ Sueth. vulg. 
commutare, preecipue equos.” Serenius. 
The Exmore dialect has scoace, or scorse, 
to exchange. Grose. Sherwood notices 
this word as scourse, to exchange, and 
adds to it “a horse-scourser.” Under 
scourse Dr. Johnson makes a similar 
statement from Ainsworth, with a refer- 
ence to the Ital. scorsa, exchange. | 


1. To barter ; to exchange. 


n. Ss. Herbs, Ainsworth. 
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But Paridel, sore bruised with the blow, 
Could not arise the counterchange to scorse. 
Spenser, IF’. Q. ili. 9. 16, 
Their fortune will’d, that after they should 
scorse 
Blows with the big-bon’d Dane, exchanging 
force for foree, Drayton, Polyolb. S. 12. 
2. [Scorso, Ital. pursued.| To chase. Not 
in use. 

Him first from court he to the citties coursed, 
And from the citties to the townes him prest, 
And from the townes into the countrie forsed, 
And from the country backe to private farmes he 

scorsed. Spenser, F.Q. vi. ix. 3. 

To Scorsz.* v.n. To deal for the pur- 

chase of a horse. See the Swedish 

term, particularly applied to horse- 
dealers, under the verb active. 

Will you scourse with him? you are in Smith- 
field ; you may fit yourself with a fine easy going 


hackney. B. Jonson, Barthol. Fair. 
Scorsz.* 2. s. [from the verb.] Ex- 
change. 


Therein sat an old old man, halfe blind, 
And all decrepit in his feeble corse, 
Yet lively vigour rested in his mind, 
And recompenc’d them with a better scorse ; 
Weake body well is chang’d for mind’s redoubled 
force. Spenser, I’. Q. ii. ix. 55. 
SCOT.+ n.s. [escot, old Fr. skott, Icel. 
rceav, Sax. schat, Teut. See Suor.] 
1. Shot; payment. 
2. Scot and Lot. Parish payments. 
Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant 
Scot had paid me scot and lot too. Shaks. Hen. LV. 
Protogenes, historians note, 
Liv’d there a burgess, scot and lot. Prior. 
The chief point that has puzzled the freeholders, 
as well as those that pay scot and lot, for about these 
six months, is, Whether they would rather be go- 
verned by a prince that is obliged by law to be good, 
or by one who, if he pleases, may plunder or im- 
prison ? Addison. 
SCOT.* x. s. [ Scotus, Lat. Scote, old Fr. 
Scoccay, Sax. Anciently Ireland was 
called Scotland, and its. inhabitants 
Scots. Pibepnia Scocza ealond. Bede. | 
A native of that part of Great Britain 
called Scotland. 
The Highlanders are the true Scots. 
Camden, Rem. 
Darwen stream, with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud. 
: Milton, Sonnet to Cromwell. 
Scor-rres.t adj. [Sax.ycoc-fpeoh.] With- 
out payment ; untaxed; unhurt. 
This companion escaped not so scot-free as his 
fellows. World of Wonders, (1608,) p. 178. 
Though hee knew earst, how firme on ground he 
stood, 
And thinke to tixe his seate with better hold ; 
He cannot scape yet scolfree, uncontroll’d. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 159. 
To SCOTCH.+ v. a. [probably a corrup- 
tion of the old Fr. escharcher, to flay, or 
pluck off the skin; or, as Roquefort 
, gives the word, skorchir ; Ital. scorzare, 
the same.] To cut with shallow inci- 
sions. 
He was too hard for him directly: before 
Corioli, he scotcht and notcht him like a carbonado, 
Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Scorcu. n.s. [from the verb.] A slight 
cut; a shallow incision. 
We'll beat ’em into bench-holes: I have yet 
room for six scolches more. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Give him four scotches with a knife, and then put 


into his belly and these scotches sweet herbs. 
- Walton, Angler. 
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Scorcu.* ) adj. [from Scot.] Relating to_ 
ScoTisH. Scotland; belonging to Scot- 
Sco’rrisu. ) land. 

The French cannot but acknowledge they have 
seldom achieved any honourable acts without Scot- 
tish hands. Camden, Rem. - 

The Scotch universities hold but one term or ses- 
sion in the year. Johnson, Journ. West. Islands. 

An attempt was made, with some success, to 
change the Saxonism of the Scotish speech, before 
king James assumed the government of England. 

G. Chalmers, Sir D. Lyndsay’s Works, iii, 187. 

Scorcu Collops, or ScorcHED Collops.} 

n. s. [from Zo scotch, or cut.] Veal cut 
into small pieces. 

Collops scotched. King’s Miscell. p. 382, 

Scorcu Hoppers. n. s. A play in which 
boys hop over lines or scotches in the 
ground, 

Children being indifferent to any thing they can 
do, dancing and Scotch hoppers would be the same 
thing to them. Locke. 

Sco’tist.* n.s. [from Duns Scotus.] A 
schoolman, following the’ opinions of 
Scotus on several abstruse and minute 
questions, in opposition to those of 
Thomas Aquinas. See Tuomist. 

Commentators on Peter Lombard, Scotists, 
Thomists. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 677. 

We find at Oxford, in the latter end of the fif- 
teenth century, that the university was filled with 
the jargon and disputes of the Scotis’s and Thomists. 

Varton, Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 137- 

Sco’romy.} n.s. [axdroue.| A dizziness or 
swimming in the head, causing dimness 
of sight, wherein external objects seem 
to turn round. Sherwood. 

How does he with the swimming of his head ? 
— O, sir, ’tis past the scofomy ; he now 
Has lost his feeling. B. Jonson, Fox. 

I have got the scotomy in my head already, 

The whimsey ; you all turn round. 
Massinger, Old Law. 


Sco’rTERING. n.s. A provincial word 
which denotes, in Herefordshire, a cus- 
tom among the boys of burning a wad 
of pease-straw at the end of harvest. 

Bailey. 

Sco’rricism.* x. s. [from Scot.] A Scot- 
tish idiom. ; 

Sco’ver. x. s. [scopa, Lat.] A sort of 
mop of clouts for sweeping an oven; a 
maulkin. Ainsworth, and Bailey. 


SCO’'UNDREL.} n.s. [scondaruolo, Ita- 
lian, a hider. Skinner and Dr. Johnson. 
— From the Sax. conte, disgrace. Se- 
renius. Sconbdlic, base, ignominious, dis- 
graceful; scandlich, Germ. Scondaruolo 
is formed from ‘ scondaruole, a play 
that children use; as we say, at hood- 
man blind, or fox in the hole.” Florio, 
Ital. Dict. 1598. It is from the Lat. 
abscondo, to hide; and hence perhaps 
the application of it to our word, as im-’ 
plying one, who, conscious of his base- 
ness, Aides himself; if the Saxon be not 
the true original.] A mean rascal; @ 
low petty villain, A word rather Iudi- 
crous. 

Now to be baffled by a scoundrel, ' 
An upstart sect’ry, and a mungrel, Hudibras. 
Scoundrels as these wretched Ombites be,  - 
Canopus they exceed in luxury. Tate. 
Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood 

Has crept through scowndrels ever since the 
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Go, and pretend your family is young ; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools so long, Pope. 

Sco’unpREL.* adj. Base; disgraceful ; 
- denoting a scoundrel. 

Stealing, we all know, is the most pitiful, scown- 

drel act of injustice. 

' Hildrop on the Commandm. p. 19. 

He was of so scowndrel a temper, that he avoided 
ever coming into my sight. 

Warburton to Hurd, Lett. 93. 


Sco’UNDRELIsM.* n. 5. [from scoundrel. | 
_ Baseness ; rascality. 

: Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
To SCOUR.} v. a. [skauron, M. Goth, 
skura, Su. Goth. skure, Danish ; schuren, 
Dutch; escurer, Fr. Serenius considers 
skyr, skaer, skur, clear, bright, as the 
root. To scur, in our old books, is 
sometimes found for scowr.] 


1, To rub hard with any thing rough, in 


order to clean the surface. 

I were better to be eaten to death with a rust, 
than to be scowr’d to nothing with perpetual mo- 
tion. Shakspeare. 

By dint of sword his crown he shall increase, 
And scour his army from the rust of peace. 

; Dryden, Zin. 

Part scour the rusty shields with seam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. 

P Dryden. 

Some blamed Mrs. Bull for grudging a quarter 

_ of a pound of soap and sand to scour the rooms. 
Arbuthnot. 
___ Poor Vadius, long with learned spleen devour’d, 
~ Can taste no pleasure since his shield was scour’d. 
Pope. 
2. To purge violently. 
3. To cleanse; to bleach; to whiten; to 
_ blanche. 

In some lakes the water is so nitrous, as if foul 
clothes be put into it, it scowreth them of itself ; 
and, if they stay, they moulder away. 

» Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

A garden-worm should be well scowred eight 
days in moss, before you fish with them. 

Walton, Angler. 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, 
The new scowr’d manteau, and the slattern air. Gay. 


4, To remove by scouring. 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With such a heady current, scouring faults ; 
~ Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat, and all at once, 
As in this king. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
I will wear a garment all of blood, 
_ And stain my favour in a bloody mask, 
~ Which, wash’d away, shall scour my shame with it, 
Shakspeare. 
Then, in the clemency of upward air, 
We'll scour our spots, and the dire thunder’s scar, 
Dryden. 
5. To range about in order to catch or 
drive away something; to clear away. 
[scorrere, Italian. ] 


The kings of Lacedemon having set out some 
-gallies, under the charge of one of their nephews, to 
Scour the sea of the pirates, they met us. Sidney. 
{ Divers are kept continually to scour the seas, 
Unfested greatly by pirates. Sandys. 
Tf with thy guards thou scowr’st the streets by 
night, 
And do’st in murders, rapes, and spoils delight, 
_ Please not thyself the flattering crowd to hear. 


Dryden. 
6. To pass swiftly over. 
a... Sometimes 
He ‘scours the right hand coast, sometimes the left, 
ha Milton, P. L. 


eas Not half the number in their seats are found, 
But men and steeds lie groyeling on the ground ; 
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The points of spears are stuck within the shield, 
The steeds without their riders scour the field, 
The knights unhors’d. Dryden. 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to 
throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow ; 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the 
main. Pope, Ess. on Criticism. 
To Scour. v. n. 
1. To perform the office of cleaning do- 


mestick utensils. 

I keep his house, and wash, wring, brew, bake, 

scour, dress meat, and make the beds. Shakspeare. 
2. To clean. 

Warm water is softer than cold ; for it scowreth 

better, Bacon. 
3. To be purged or lax; to be diseased 
with looseness, 

If you turn sheep into wheat or rye to feed, let 
it not{be too rank, lest it make them scow. Mortimer. 

4. To rove; to range. 

Barbarossa, scowring along the coast of Italy, 
struck an exceeding terror into’the minds of the 
citizens of Rome. Knolles. 

5. To run here and there. 

The enemy’s drum is heard, and fearful scouring 

Doth choak the air with dust. Shaks. Timon. 
6. To run with great eagerness and swift- 


ness ; to scamper. 
She from him fled with all her pow’r, 
Who after her as hastily gan scour. Spenser, I’. Q. 
I saw men scour so on their way: I ey’d them 
Even to their ships. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
Word was brought him, in the middle of his 
schemes, that his house was robbed; and so away 
he scours to learn the truth. I Estrange. 
If they be men of fraud, they'll scour off them- 
selves, and leave those that trust them to pay the 
reckoning, I, Estrange. 
So four fierce coursers, starting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen every pace ; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat’ning cries they 
fear, 
But force along the trembling charioteer. Dryden. 
As soon as any foreign object presses upon the 
sense, those spirits, which are posted upon the 
out-guards, immediately take the alarm, and scowr 
off to the brain, which is the head quarters. 
Collier. 
Swift at her call her husband scour’d away, 
To wreak his hunger on the destin’d prey. Pope. 
Sco’urer.f n.s. [from scour. ]} 
1. One that cleans by rubbing. 
[These] being but newe scowrers of their olde 
heresie, 
Martin, Marr. of Priests, (1554,} sign, B. i. 
2. A purge, rough and quick. 
3. One who runs swiftly. 


SCOURGE.T x. s. [escourgée, Fr. sco- 
regoia, Italian; corrigia, Lat. Dr. John- 
son. —— Zueprtia, Greeco-barb. scortea ; 
flagellum 6 scorto, i.e. corio. Critop. 
Emend. in Meursii Glossarium, p. 81.] 

1. A whip; a lash; an instrument of dis- 
cipline. 

When he had made a scounge of small cords, he 
drove them all out of the temple. St. John, ii. 15, 
The scourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour, _ 
Calls us to penance. Milton, P. L. 
2. A punishment ; a vindictive affliction. 
What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence ? 
Shakspeare, 


See what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heayen finds means to kill your joys with 
love. Shakspeare. 
Famine and plague are sent as scourges foramend- 
ment, / 2 Esdras. 
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3. One that afflicts, harasses, or destroys. 
Thus Attila was called flagellum Dei. 

Is this the scownge of France? 

Is this the Talbot so much fear’d abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ? 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Such conquerors are not the favourites, but 
scouryes of God, the instruments of that vengeance. 
Alterbury, Serms 
In all these trials I have born a part; 
I was myself the scowrge that caus’d the smart. 
r Pope. 
Immortal Jove, «4 j 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy sway, 
Or bless a people willing to obey, 
But crush the nations with an iron rod, 
And every monarch be the scourge of God. Pope. 

4. A whip for a top. 

If they had a top, the scourge stick and leather 
strap should be left to their own making. Locke. 

79 Scource. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To lash with a whip; to whip. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scownge us, 

Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Is it lawful for you to scourge a Roman? 

Acts, xxii. 25. 

He scourg’d with many a stroke the indignant 

waves, Milton, P. L. 

When a professor of any religion is set up to be 
laughed at, this cannot help us to judge of the truth 
of his faith, any better than if he were scourged. 

Watts, 

2. To punish; to chastise; to chasten; to 
castigate with any punishment or afilic- 
tion, 

Seeing that thou hast been scourged from heaven, 
declare the mighty power of God. 2 Mac. iii. 34. 

He will scourge us for our iniquities, and will 
have mercy again, Tob. xiii. 5. 

ScourGeEr.y n. s. [from scourge. | 

1. One that scourges; a punisher or chas- 
tiser. 

2. One of the sect called flagellants, who 
scourged themselves. See FraGEL- 
LANTS. 

The sect of the scourgers broached several capital 
errours, Tindal, Rapin's Hist. of Eng. 

Sco'uRGING.* n. 5. [from scourge. ] Punish- 
ment by the scourge. 

Others had trial of cruci mockings and scowrg- 
ings. Heb. xi. 36. 

Severe disciplines of the body by excessive fast~ 
ings and scourgings. Spenser on Vulg. Proph. p.42. 

Sco'urtne.* n.s. [from scour; old Fr. 
escourenca, flux de ventre. Lacombe.] 
A looseness; a flux, 

Some apothecaries, upon stamping coloquintida, 
have been put into a great scouring by the vapour 
only. Bacon. 

Convulsion and scowring, they say, do often 
cause one another, Graunt, Bills of Mortality. 

To Scoursz.f v. a To exchange one 
thing for another. See Zo Scorsn. 


SCOUT. x. s. [escout, Fr. from escouter ; 
auscultare, Lat. to listen; scolta, Italian. 
Dr. Johnson. — “ A scout has been sup- 
posed in some manner, but it is not at- 
tempted to be shewn in what manner, to 
belong to the verb ecouter, escouter, aus- 
cultare, to listen; and this, merely be- 
cause of a resemblance in the sound and 
letters of the verb. But is distening the 
usual business of a scout? Ave his ears 
all, and his eyes nothing? Is he no good 
scout who returns with intelligence of 
what he has seen of the enemy, unless 
he has likewise overheard their deliber- 
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ations? — A scout means (understand 
some one, any one,) sent out, say before 
an army, to collect intelligence by any 
means; but, I suppose, by his eyes 
rather than by his ears; and to give no- 
tice of the neighbourhood or position, 
&c. of an enemy.” Div. of Purl. il. 142. 
Such is the reasoning of Mr. Tooke to 
prove scout the past participle ;ceat of 
the Sax. rcycan, to throw, to cast forth, 
to throw’ at. In a form more easy and 
convincing Serenius refers to an old 
Teutonick word, which assigns to the 
scout, what Mr. Tooke so earnestly con- 
tends for, the exercise of his eyes, viz. 
schouwwt, Lat. speculator, as Kilian renders 
it, which means a viewer, a spy, a watch; 
schouwv, a prospect from the top of any 
place where things are espied far off; 
schouwen, to view, to observe. Hence 
perhaps our northern word scout, a 
high rock; as overlooking the plain 
below. | 
1. One who is sent privily to observe the 
motions of the enemy. 
Are not the speedy scouts return’d again, 
That dogg’d the mighty army of the dauphin ? 
Shakspeare. 
As when a scout, 
Through dark and desert ways with peril gone 
All night, at last, by break of cheerful dawn, 
Obtains the brow of some high-climbing hill. 
Milton, P. L. 
This great vessel may have lesser cabins, wherein 
scouts may be lodged for the taking of observations. 
Wilkins. 
The scouts to sev’ral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives’ names, their towns, explore 
The coasts. Dryden, ZEn. 
2. A high rock. North. Grose. 


To Scour. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To go out in order to observe the mo- 
tions of an enemy privately. 
Oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions; or with obscure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning surprise. Milton, P. L. 
As a hunted panther casts about 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her list’ning ears to 
scout, 
So she, to shun his toils, her cares employ’d. 
Dryden. 
Command a party out, 
With a strict charge not to engage, but scout. 
Dryden. 
2. To ridicule; to sneer. ‘This is a sense 
unauthorized, and vulgar. 


To SCOWL. v. n. [yeylian, to squint, 
Saxon; skaela sig, to look sour, Ice- 
landick.] To frown; to pout; to look 
angry, sour, or sullen. 

Miso, her authority increased, came with scowling 
eyes to deliver a slavering good-morrow to the two 
ladies. Sidney. 

With bent louring brows, as she would threat, 
She scowl’d and frowned with froward countenance. 

Spenser, FQ. 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s 
eyes < 
Did scowl on Richard, 
Not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king’s look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs! far hence fly away, 
With your dull influence ; it is for you 
To sit and scowl upon night’s heavy brow. 

Crashaw. 


Shakspeare, Rich. II. 
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Tn rueful gaze 
The cattle stand, and on the scowling heavens 
Cast a deploring eye. Thomson, Summer. 
To ScowL.* ». a. To drive scowlingly. 
The louring element 
Scowls o’er the darken’d landskip snow, or shower. 
Milton, P.L. 
Scowt. 2. s. [from the verb.] Look of 
sullenness or discontent; gloom. 
I’ve seen the morning’s lovely ray 
Hover o’er the new-born day, 
With rosy wings so richly bright, 
Asif he scorn’d to think of night ; 
When a ruddy storm, whose scowl 
Made heaven’s radiant face look foul, 
Call’d for an untimely night, 
To blot the newly-blossom’d light. Crashaw. 


Sco’wiineLy. adv. [from scowl.] With a 
frowning and sullen look. 

To Scra/BBxe.} v. n. [krabbelen, schrabben, 
to scrape or scratch, Teut. Dr. John- 
son has noticed krabbelen thus far, but 
has omitted what precisely illustrates 
the word in our translation of the Bible ; 
and hence he has improperly defined the 
word “ to paw with the hands.” Kilian 
thus renders the Teut. word : “ unguibus 
arare, radere ; et inepte pingere, scribere, 
vel exarare.’ Thus, in the margin of 
the Bible, scrabble is explained by made 
marks. And thus bishop Patrick on the 
passage: “ He counterfeited himself to 
be out of his wits, or to be a fool who 
never had any: for he wrote upon the 
gates, and slavered, as fools are wont to 
do.”] To make unmeaning or idle marks, 

He feigned himself mad in their hands, and 
scrabbled on the doors of the gate. 1 Sam. xxi. 13. 

To Scra FFLE.* v. n. [perhaps a corrup- 
tion of scramble. | 

1. To scramble. 

2. To be industrious. Both northern ex- 
pressions, noticed in the Craven Dialect 
and by Brockett. Grose gives another 
northern meaning of this verb. 

3. To shuffle ; to act unfairly. Grose. 

SCRAG.F 2. s- [scraghe, Dutch. Dr. 
Jobnson.— This requires explanation. 
Scraghe denotes fulcrum, tibicen, as 
Kilian renders it, and Skinner allows, 
expressing at the same time his doubt 
as to this derivation ; and perhaps justly, 
as a pedestal, a prop, a post, such as the 
leg of a table, which scraghe means, is 
at least a far-fetched illustration of what 
is thin or lean. Schrael, however, is an 
adjective, meaning slender, lean, V. 
Kilian. But this is hardly the etymon. 
Our word is probably a corruption of 
crag, the neck; or, after all, may be 
from our old word shrag, to trim, to lop, 
to thin trees. See Zo Surac.] Any 
thing thin or lean; as, a scrag of mutton, 
i.e. the small end of the neck : the man 
is a scrag, i.e. he is raw-boned. 

Scra’acrp.f adj. [This seems corrupted 
from cragged.] Rough; uneven; full 
of protuberances or asperities. 

The scragged and thorny lectures of monkish 
and miserable sophistry. 

Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. 2. 

Is there then any physical deformity in the fa- 

brick of a human body, because our imagination 

can strip it of its muscles and skin, and shew us 

the scragged and knotty back-bone? Bentley, Serm. 
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Scra’ccepyess.] , , [from scragged.] 
Scra’GGINEss. *’* [from scraggy.] 
1. Leanness ; marcour. : 


9. Unevenness ; roughness; ruggedness. 


Scra’cGiLy.* adv. scragzy. | 
Meagerly ; leanly. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
Scra’aey.f adj. [from scrag.] 
1. Lean; marcid; thin. 

Such a constitution is easily known by the 
body being lean, warm, hairy, scraggy, and dry, 
without a disease. Arbuthnot. 

2. [Corrupted from craggy.] Rough ; 
rugged; uneven. 

The walls are bigh, and their foundations on 
scraggy rocks. 

Randolph, State of the Morea, (1686,) p.6. 

From a scraggy rock, whose prominence 
Half overshades the ocean, bardy men, 

Fearless of rending winds and dashing waves, 
Cut samphire. Philips. 
To SCRA’‘MBLE.F v.n. [The same with 
scrabble, as Dr. Johnson observes ; which 
see. Teut.schrabben, krabbelen. Hence, 
I suppose, craméle (if not an error of the 
press) might be another form of this 
word. “ Up which defatigating hill we 
crambled, but with difficulty.” Sir T. 
Herbert, Trav. ed. 1677. p. 200.] 
1. To catch any thing eagerly and tumult- 
uously with the hands; to catch with 
haste preventive of another; to contend 
tumultuously which shall catch any 
thing. 
Of other care they little reckoning make, 
Than how to scramble at the shearer’s feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 
Milton, Lycidas. 

It is not to be supposed, that, when such a tree 
was shaking, there would be no scramébling for the 
fruit, Stilling fleet. 

They must have scrambled with the wild beasts 
for crabs and nuts. Ray on the Creation. 


[from 


2. To clim by the help of the hands: as, 


he scrambled up that rock. 

Scra'MBLE. 7. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Eager contest for something, in which 
one endeavours to get it before another. 

As they were in the middle of their gambols, 
somebody threw a handful of apples among them, 
that set them presently together by the ears upon 
the scramble. LT Estrangé 

Because the desire of money is constantly almost 
every where the same, its vent varies very little, 
but as its greater scarcity enhances its price, and 
increases the scramble. Locke. 

2. Act of climbing by the help of the 
hands. : 

ScraMBLer. n.s. [from scramble] 

1. One that scrambles. 

All the little scramblers after fame fall upon him. 

Addison. 

2. One that climbs by help of the hands. 

To Scrancu.f v. a. [schrantsen, Dutch. ] 
To grind somewhat. crackling between 
the teeth. The Scots retain it, Dr. 
Johnson says; and the people of the 
north of England, Mr. Brockett adds, 
do the same. 

Scra'nnex.} adj. [Of this word I know 
not the etymology, nor any other ex- 
ample. Dr. Johnson.— Mr. Warton 
long since observed, that scrannel means 
thin, meager, lean; but without any 
etymon or further proof. In the Lanca-— 
shire dialect scrannel signifies lean. The 
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Su. Goth. skrinn is also gracilis. But 
Wachter refers this word, peculiar per- 
haps to Milton, to the German schreien, 
clamare, vociferari; and this suggests 
another probable definition for the 
“ scrannel pipe,” namely, that of scream- 
ing or harsh.] Slight; poor; worthless. 

They when they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 
Milton, Lycidas. 
Scrap.f x. s. [from scrape, a thing scraped 
or rubbed off. Dr. Johnson. — Formerly 
written scrape. “He drinks water, and 
lives on pulse like a hog, or scrapes like 
adog.” Burton, Anat: of Mel. p.157.] 
1. A small particle ; a little piece; a frag- 
ment. 

It is an unaccountable vanity to spend all our 
time raking into the scraps and imperfect remains 
of former ages, and neglecting the clearer notices 
of our own. Glanville. 

Trencher esquires spend their time in hopping 

from one great man’s table to another’s, only to 
pick up scraps and intelligence. LT? Estrange. 

Languages are to be learned only by reading 
and talking, and not by scraps of authors got by 
heart, Locke. 

' No rag, no scrap, of all the beau, or wit, 
That once so flutter’d, and that once so writ. Pope. 

Ican never have too many of your letters: I 
am angry at every scrap of paper lost. Pope. 

2, Crum ; small particles of meat left at 
the table. 

The contract you pretend with that base wretch, 

~ One bred of alms, and foster’d with cold dishes, 
With scraps 0” the court, is no contract. 
Shakspeare, Cymb. 

The attendants puff a court up beyond her 
bounds, for their own scraps and advantage. 

y Bacon. 

On bones, on scraps of dogs let me be fed, 

My limbs uncover’d, and expos’d my head 

To bleakest colds. Granville. 

What has he else to bait his traps, 

Or bring his vermin in, but scraps? 

The offals of a church distrest, 

A hungry vicarage at best. Swift. 
3, A small piece of paper. This is pro- 

- perly scrzp. 

Pregnant with thousands flits the scrap unseen, 

And silent sells a king, or buysa queen. Pope. 


To SCRAPE. v. a. [ycpeopan, Saxon; 
schrapen, Dutch ; ’sascrépitigh, Erse.] 
1. To deprive of the surface by the light 
‘action of a sharp instrument, used with 

the edge almost perpendicular. 
These hard woods are more properly scraped 
than planed. Moxon. 
2. To take away by scraping; to erase. 
They shall destroy the walls, and I will scrape 


her dust, and make her like the top of a rock. 
Ezek. xxvi. 4, 


Bread for a toast lay on the coals; and, if 
toasted quite through, scrape off the burnt side, and 
Serve it up, Swift. 

$. To act upon any surface with a harsh 
noise. 
___ The chiming clocks to dinner call ; 
A hundred footsteps scrape the marble hall. Pope. 
4, To gather by great efforts, or peaurious 
or trifling diligence. 

Let the government be ruined by his avarice, if, 
by avarice, he can scrape together so much as to 

- make his peace. South. 

Unhappy those who hunt for a party, and Scrape 

_ together out of every author all those things only 
which favour their own tenets, Watts. 


To Scrape v. n. 
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1. To make a harsh noise. 
Kate : 
With edge of steel the square wood shapes, 
And Dido to it chaunts or scrapes. 
Lovelace’s Lucasta, p. 119. 


2. To play ill on a fiddle. 


3. To make an awkward bow. Ainsworth. 


4. To Scrape Acquaintance. A low phrase. 


To curry favour, or insinuate into one’s 
familiarity: probably from the scrapes 
or bows of a flatterer. 

SCRAFE.F 2. s. 

1. Difficulty ; perplexity; distress. This 
is a low word. [skrap, Swedish. «“ Draga 
en in i skraeper, to draw any one into 
difficulties.” Lye.] 

2. The sound of the foot drawn over the 
floor. [from the verb. ] 

3. A bow. 

Scra’Per. n. s. [from scrape.} 

1. Instrument with which any thing is 
scraped. 

Never clean your shoes on the scraper, but in 
the entry, and the scraper will last the longer. 
Swift. 

2. A miser; aman intent on getting money; 
a scrape-penny. 

Be thrifty, but not covetous; therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due: 
Never was scraper brave man. Get to liye; 
Then live, and use it; else it is not true 
That thou hast gotten: surely use alone 
Makes money not a contemptible stone. Herbert. 


3. A vile fiddler. 
Out! ye sempiternal scrapers. Cowley. 
Have wild boars or dolphins the least emotion 
at the most elaborate strains of your modern 
scrapers, all which have been tamed and human- 
ized by ancient musicians ? Arbuthnot. 
Scrat.f x. s. [pepicca, Saxon.] An her- 
maphrodite. Skinner, and Junius. Dr. 
Johnson makes no other remark on this 
word.—It is old, in this sense, in our 
lexicography. See Huloet’s Dict. And 
is a northern expression. Ray, and 
Grose. Ihre considers it, as Dr. Jamie- 
son has observed, allied to the Icel. 
skratt, the devil, because an hermaphro- 
dite is “ tanquam nature infelix mon- 
strum.” Hence, it may be added, the 
popular name of the evil being, “ old 
scratch.” 


To SCRAT.* v. a. [escrat, Anglo-Nor- 
man. Hickes. This form is still pre- 
served in our northern word scraut for 
scratch ; kratsa, Swedish. “ To scrattyn 
or cratchyn, scrato, insculpo.” Prompt. 
Parv.] To scratch. ; 

It is an ordinary thing for women to scrat the 
faces of such as they suspect. 
- Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 614. 

To Scrat.* v.n. To rake; to search. 

Ambitious mind a world of wealth would have, 
So scrats, and scrapes, for scorfe and scornie drosse, 
Mir. for Mag. p. 506. 

To SCRATCH. ». a. [hkratzen, Germ. 
hratsa, Su. See To Scrat. Welsh, 
crach, scabies. We had formerly the 
verb cratch, in this sense. ] 

1. To tear or mark with slight incisions 
ragged and uneven, 

The lab’ring swain 
Scratch’d with a rake a furrow for his grain, 


And cover’d with his hand the shallow seed again. 
Dryden. 
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A sort of small sand-coloured stones, so hard as 
to scratch glass. Grew, Mus. 


2. To tear with the nails. 


How can I tell but that his talons may 
Yet scratch my son, or rend his tender hand ? 
Spenser, F.Q. 
I should have scratch’d out your unseeing eyes, 
To make my master out of love with thee. Shaks. 
I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than 
a man swear he loves me, 
Keep your ladyship still in that mind! so 
some gentleman or other shall ’scape a predestinate 
scratcht face, 
Scratching could not make it worse, an 
*twere such a face as yours were. 
Shakspeare, Much Ado. 
Scots are like witches: do but whet your pen, 
Scratch till the blood come, they’ll not hurt you 
then, Cleaveland. 
To wish that there were nothing but such dull 
tame things in the world, that will neither bite 
nor seratch, is as childish as to wish there were no 
fire in nature. More. 
Unhand me, or 1’J] scratch your face ; 
Let go, for shame. Dryden. 


3. To wound slightly. 
4. To hurt slightly with any thing pointed 
or keen. 
Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood, 


Scratching her legs, that one shall swear she bleeds. 
Shakspeare. 


5. To rub with the nails. 

Francis Cornfield did scratch his elbow, when 

he had sweetly invented to signify his name Saint 

Francis, with a friary cowl in a corn-field. Camden. 

Other mechanical helps Areteus uses to procure 

sleep, particularly the scratching of the temples 

and the ears, Arbuthnot. 
Be mindful, when invention fails, 

To scratch your head, and bite your nails. 


6. To write or draw aukwardly. 
If any of their labourers can scratch out a pam- 
phlet, they desire no wit, style, or argument. Swift. 


Scratcu. n.s. [from the verb.] 


1. An incision ragged and shallow. 

The coarse file cuts deep, and makes deep 
scratches in the work; and before you can take 
out those deep scratches with your finer cut files, 
those places where the risings wére when your 
work was forged, may become dents to your ham- 
mer dents. Mowon, Mech. Ex. 

The smaller the particles of those substances 
are, the smaller will be the scratches, by which 
they continually fret and wear away the glass 
until it be polished; but be they never so small, 
they can wear away the glass no otherwise than 
by grating and scratching it, and breaking the 
protuberances ; and therefore polish it no other- 
wise than by bringing its roughness to a very fine 
grain, so that the scratches and frettings of the sur- 
face become too small to become visible. 

Newton, Opt. 


Swift. 


2. Laceration with the nails. 

These nails with scratches shall deform my breast, 
Lest by my look or colour be express’d 
The mark of aught high-born, or ever better 

dress’d. Prior. 
3. A slight wound. 

The valiant beast turning on her with open jaws, 
she gave him such a thrust through his breast, that 
all the lion could do was with his open paw to 
tear off the mantle and sleeve of Zelmane, with a 
little scratch rather than a wound. Sidney. 

Heaven forbid a shallow scratch should drive 
The prince of Wales from such a field as this. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Scra’tcuer. 2. s. [from scratch.] He 
that scratches. 


Scra’rcues.= 2. s. pl. 
or scabs in a horse’s foot, 


Cracked ulcers 
Ainsworth. 
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Thou’lt ha’ vapours i’ thy leg again presently ; 
pray thee go in, it may turn to the scratches else. 

B. Jonson, Barthol. Fair. 

Scra’rouinety. adv. [from scratching. ] 

With. the action of scratching. 

Making him turn close to the ground, like a 

cat, when scratchingly she wheels about after a 

mouse, Sidney. 


SCRAW. n.s. [Irish andErse.] Surface 
or scurf. 

Neither should that odious custom be allowed, 
of cutting scraws, which is flaying off the green 
surface of the ground to cover their cabins, or make 
up their ditches. Swift. 

To SCRAWL. ». a. [I suppose to be cor- 
rupted from scrabble.] To draw or 
mark irregularly or clumsily. 

Peruse my leaves through ey’ry part, 
And think thou see’st its owner’s heart, 
Scrawl’d o’er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as senseless, and as light. Swift. 

To ScRAWL. v. n. 
1. To write unskilfully and inelegantly. 

Think not your verses sterling, 

Though with a golden pen you scrawl, 
And scribble in a Berlin. Swift. 
2. [From crawl.) To creep like a reptile. 
Ainsworth. 
Scrawi. n. s. [from the verb.] Un- 
skilful and inelegant writing. 

The left hand will make such a scrawl, that it 
will not be legible. Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 

Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome 
his letters would be, writ to you, in which I in- 
serted my scrawl. Pope. 

Scralwier. n. s. [from scrawl.] A clumsy 
and inelegant writer. 
Scray.} x.s. [hirundo marina.| <A bird 
called a sea-swallow. 
Ainsworth, and Bailey. 

Serays, two sorts, which are a kind of gull. 

Ray, Rem. p. 226. 
Scre’ABLe. adj. [screabilis, Lat.] That 
may be spit out. Bailey. 


To SCREAK.} ». . [Properly creak, or 
shriek, from skrige, Dan. Dr. Johnson. 
— Screak is no improper word, having 
the Icel. skraeka, and the Su. Goth. 
skrika, to support it. And it is used by 
Spenser, and by Sandys in his elegant 
translation of sacred songs, in 1648.] To 
make a shrill or loud noise. 

The little babe did loudly scrike and squall. 
Spenser, F. Q. vi. iv. 18. 
Women groaning with their load, 
The time of their delivery near, 
Anticipating pain with fear, 
Screeke in their pangs. Sandys, Paraphr. Is. 26. 

ScrEAK.* 7. s. [from the verb.J] A 

screech. 
She used many scrikes and grievous lament- 
ations, Palmerin of Eng. P.i. ch. 33. 
Others peep forth into the light, as it were only 
to see it; and having, by a skreck or two, given 
testimony to the misery of this life, presently die 
and yanish. Bp. Bull, Works, iii. 801. 

To ScreaM.f v.27. [hpeman, Sax. Dr. 
Johnson. — Serenius notices the Saxon 
word, with Lye’s addition of the Icel. 
hreimer ; but considers our word as also 
connected with the Swed. skraema, to 
frighten or be frightened.] 

1. To cry out shrilly, as in terrour or 
agony. 

Soon a whirlwind rose around, 
And from afar he heard a screaming sound, 
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As of a dame distress’d, who ery’d for aid, 
And fil?d with loud laments the secret shade. 
Dryden. 
The fearful matrons raise a screaming cry, 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; 
A jarring sound results, and mingles in the sky. 
Dryden. 
If chance a mouse creeps in her sight, 
Can finely counterfeit a fright ; 
So sweetly screams, if it comes near her, 
She ravishes all hearts to hear her. Swift. 
9. To ery shrilly. 
I heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry. 
Shakspeare. 
Scream. n.s. [from the verb.] A shrill, 


quick, loud cry of terrour or pain. 
Our chimneys were blown down; and, as they 
say, 
Taraopiegs heard i? th’ air, strange screams of 
death. Shakspeare. 
Then flash’d the livid lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend the affrighted skies. 
Pope. 
Scre‘amer.* n.s. [from scream.] A bird. 
Pennant. 
To SCREECH.f v.n. [skraeka, to cry, 
Icelandick. ] 
1. To cry out as in terrour or anguish. 
Screeching is an appetite of expelling that which 
suddenly strikes the spirits. Bacon, 
2. To cry as a night owl: thence called a 


screechowl. 

Whilst the screech-owl screeching loud 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 

In remembrance of a shroud. 

Shakspeare, M. N. Dream, 

There’s not a plume her body bears, 

But under it a watching eye doth peep : — 
By night *tween earth and heaven she doth sweep 
Screeching, nor shuts her eyes with balmy sleep. 
Fanshaw, Tr. of Virg. din. 4. Poems, p. 280. 
Screecu.} x. s. [from the verb. | 
1. Cry of horror and anguish. 

The senate, hearing their groans and scritches, 
stood amazed, Hakewill on Prov. p. 338. 

Their strength [he] slew ; which fill’d their ears 
With female screeches, and their hearts with fears. 

Sandys, Ps, cv. 
2. Harsh horrid cry. 

The birds obscene, that nightly flock’d to taste, 
With hollow screechs fled from the dire repast ; 
And ravenous dogs, allur’d by scented blood, 
And starving wolves, ran howling to the wood. 

Pope. 

Screr'cHowL. 7. s. [screech and owl.| An 
owl that hoots in the night, and whose 
voice is supposed to betoken danger, 


misery, or death. 
Deep night, 
The time of night when Troy was set on fire, 
The time when screechowls cry, and bandogs howl. 
Shakspeare. 
Let him, that will a screechowl ay be call’d, 
Go into Troy, and say there, Hector’s dead, 


Shakspeare. 
By the screechowl’s dismal note, 
By the black night raven’s throat, 
I charge thee, Hob. Drayton. 


Jupiter, though he had jogged the balance to 
weigh down Turnus, sent the screechowl to dis- 
courage him, Dryden. 

Sooner shall screechowls bask in sunny day, 
Than I forget my shepherd’s wonted love. 


SCREEN. x. s. [escran, Fr.] 
1. Any thing that affords shelter or con- 
cealment. 
Now near enough: your leavy screens throw 
down, 
And show like those you are. Shaksp. Macbeth. 
Some ambitious men seem as screens to princes 
in matters of danger and envy Bacon. 
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Our people, who transport themselves, are set- 
tled in those interjacent tracts, as a screen against 
the insults of the savages. Swift. 

My juniors by a year, 
Who wisely thought my age a screen, 
When death approach’d, to stand between, 
The screen remov’d, their hearts are trembling, 


Swift. 
2, Any thing used to exclude cald a 
light. 

When there is a screen between the candle and 
the eye, yet the light passeth to the paper whereon 
one writeth. Bacon. 

One speaks the glory of the British queen, 
And one describes a charming Indian screen. Pope. 

Ladies make their old clothes into patchwork 
for screens and stools. Swift. 


3. A riddle to sift sand. _ 
To SCREEN. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To shelter; to conceal ; to hide. 
Back’d with a ridge of hills, 
That screen’d the fruits of th’ earth and seats of 
men, 
From cold Septentrion blasts. Milton, P.R. 
A good magistrate’s retinue of state screens him 
from the dangers which he is to incur for the sake 
of it. Atterbury. 
This gentle deed shall fairly be set foremost, 
To screen the wild escapes of lawless passion. 


Rowe, 

2. [Cerno crevi, Lat.] To sift; to riddle. 
Let the cases be filled with natural earth, taken 

the first half spit, from just under the turf of the 
best pasture ground, mixed with one part of very 
mellow soil screened. Evelyn. 


SCREW. 2x. 8. [scroeve, Dutch; escroué, 
French. ] One of the mechanical powers, 
which is defined a right cylinder cut 
into a furrowed spiral : of this there are 
two kinds, the male and female, the 
former being cut convex, so that its 
threads rise outwards; but the latter 
channelled on its concave side, so as to 
receive the former. Quincy. 

The screw is a kind of wedge, that is multiplied 
or continued by a helical revolution about a cylin- 
der, receiving its motion not from any stroke, but 
from a vectis at one end of it. 

Wilkins, Math, Magick. 

Afier your apples are ground, commit them to 
the screw press, which is the best. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

To Screw. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To turn or move by a screw. 

Some, when the press by utmost vigour screw'd, 
Has drain’d the pulpous mass, regale their swine 
With the dry refuse. Philips. 


2. To fasten with a screw. 
We fail ! ‘ 

But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
To screw your lock on the door, make wide 
holes, big enough to receive the shank of the serew. 
Moxon. 

3. To deform by contortions. . 


Sometimes a violent laughter screw’d his face, 
And sometimes ready tears dropp’d down apace. 
Cowley. 
He screw’d his face into a harden’d smile, 

And said, Sebastian knew to govern slaves. Dryden. 

With screwed face, and doleful whine, they ply 
you with senseless harangues against human in- 

ventions on the one hand, and loud outcries for a 

further reformation on the other. South. 

Let others screw their hypocritick face, 

She shews her grief in a sincerer place. Swift. 
4. To force ; to bring by violence. 

He resolved to govern by subaltern ministers, 
who screwed up the pins of power too high, 
Howell, Voc. For. 
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No discourse can be, but they will try to turn 
the tide, and draw it all into their own channel ; 
or they will screw in here and there some intima- 
tions of what they said or did. Gov. of the Tongue. 

The rents of land in Ireland, since they have 


been so enormously raised and screwed up, may 
be computed to be about two millions. Swift. 


5. To squeeze ; to press. 
6. To oppress by extortion. 
Our country landlords, by unmeasurable screw- 
ing and racking their tenants, have already re- 
duced the miserable people to a worse condition 


‘than the peasants in France. Swift. 
Screw Tree. n.s. [isora, Latin.] A plant 


of the East and West Indies. 
Scre’wer.* x. s. [from screw.] Whoever 
or whatever screws. 


Musick seemeth a screwer up of lower passions. 
Whitlock, Man. of the English, (1654,) p. 484, 
Sorrpa’rious.* adj. [from scriba, Lat.] 
Skilful in writing ; fond of writing. 
Popes were then not very scribatious, or not so 
pragmatical. Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 


To SCRY'BBLE.F v. a. [scribo, scribillo, 
Latin. ] 


1, To fill with artless or worthless writing. 
Drugs, and doses, prescribed in strange affected 
terms of art, and ill scribbled bills ; which seem to 
be as so many charms or spells. 
Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 54. 
How gird the sphere 

With centrick and eccentrick, scribbled o’er 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton, P. L. 


2. To write without use or elegance: as, 
he scribbled a pamphlet. 
3. To comb wool. 


To Scriseie. v. n. 


care or beauty. 

If a man should affirm, that an ape casually 
meeting with pen, ink, and paper, and falling to 
scribble, did happen to write exactly the Leviathan 
of Hobbes, would an Atheist believe such a story ? 
And yet he can easily digest things as incredible 
as that. Bentley. 

If Mevius scribole in Apollo’s spite, 

There are, who judge still worse than he can write. 
Pope. 


To write without 


Leave flattery to fulsome dedicators, 
Whom, when they praise, the world believes no 
more 
Than when they promise to give scribbling o’er. 
Pope. 


SckrBsxx. x. s. [from the verb.] Worth- 
less writing. 
By solemnly endeavouring to countenance my 
* Conjectures, I might be thought dogmatical in a 
hasty scribble. Boyle. 
If it struck the present taste, it was soon trans- 
ferred into the plays and current scribbles of the 
week, and became an addition to our language, 
Swift. 
Sorr’szier. n. s. [from scribble] A petty 
author ; a writer without worth. 
The most copious writers are the arrantest scrib- 
blers, and in so much talking the tongue runs 


before the wit. L’ Estrange. 
The actors represent such things as they are 
Gapable, by which they and the scribbler may get 
their living. Dryden. 
te scribbler, pinch’d with hunger, writes to 
ne, 
And to your genius must conform his line. 


Granville. 
To affirm he had cause to apprehend the same 
treatment with his father, is an improbable scandal 
ung upon the nation by a few bigoted French 
seribblers. Swift. 
Nobody was concerned or surprised, if this or 

that scribiler was proved a dunce, 
Letter to Pope’s Dunciad. 

VOL. II, 
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Scrisz.f x. s. [scribe, French; scriba, 
Latin. ] 

1. A writer. 

Hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets, 

cannot 
Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

My master, being the scribe to himself, should 
write the letter. Shakspeare. 

We are not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to 
make any perfect and unerring scribes, 

Grew, Cosmol. 

The following letter comes from some notable 
young female scribe. Spectator. 

2. A publick notary. Ainsworth. 

3. It appears from the frequent mention 
that is made in the Gospel of the Scribes 
and Pharisees in conjunction, that the 
greatest number of Jewish teachers or 
doctors of the law, for these are ex- 
pressions equivalent to scribe, were at 
that time of the pharisaical sect. 

Bp. Percy. 
I again revoly’d 
The law and prophets, searching what was writ 
Concerning the Messiah, to our scribes 
Known partly. Milton, P. R. 

To Scrike.* v.n. To cry out. See To 
ScREAK. 

Scri’er. n. s. [escrimeur, French.] A 
gladiator ; a fencing-master. Not in use. 

The scrimers of their nation, 
He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you oppos’d them. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Scrime.* adj. [krimpen, Teut. to con- 
tract. Bailey notices scrimpness, scan- 
tiness.] Short; scanty; still used in 
some parts of the north. 

Sonine.f 2. s. [scrinium, Latin.] A place 
in which writings or curiosities are 
reposited. Scryn, a shrine ; anciently a 
chest or coffer. Verstegan. 

Help then, O holy virgin, chief of nine, 

Thy weaker novice to perform thy will ; 

Lay forth, out of thine everlasting scrine, 

The antique rolls which there lie hidden still. 
Spenser, F. Q. 

Scrip. 2. s. (skraeppa, Icelandick.] 

1. A small bag; a satchel. 

Come, shepherd, let us make an honourable 
retreat; though not with bag and baggage, yet 
with scrip and scrippage. Shakspeare. 

He’d in requital ope his leathern scrip, 

And shew me simples of a thousand names, 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties. 
Milton, Comus. 


2. [From scriptio, Latin, as it seems.] A 


schedule; a small writing. 
Call them man by man, according to the scrip. 
Shakspeare. 
Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, 
till scrips of paper can be made current coin. 
Locke. 
Scri’ppace.f x. s. [from scrip.] That 
which is contained in a scrip. 
Though not with bag and baggage, yet with 
scrip and scrippage. Shakspeare. 
Scripr.* x. s. [escrapt, old Fr. scriptum, 
Lat.] A small writing. 


I you told of eyery script and bond. 
Chaucer, March. Tale, 


Do you see this sonnet, 


This loving script ? 
Beaum. and Fl. Wife for a Month, 


Scrr’prory.f adj. [scriptorius, Latin.] 
1. Written; not orally delivered. 


ills are nuncupatory and scriptory. 
a ' Swift, Tale of a Tub, § 2. 


Si Cah 


| 2. Serving to writing. 

With such differences of reeds, vallatory, sagit- 
tary, scriptory, and others, they might be furnished 
in Judea, Sir T. Brown, Miscell. p. 82. 

ScrrPrurat. adj. [from scripture.| Con- 
tained in the Bible; biblical. 

Creatures, the scriptural use of that word de- 
termines sometimes to men. Atlerbury. 


SCRIPTURE.} x. s. [scripture, old Fr. 
scriptura, Lat. ] 
1. Writing. 

It is not only remembered in many scriptures, 

but famous for the death and overthrow of Crassus. 
Ralegh. 
2. Sacred writing ; the Bible. 

With us there is never any time bestowed in 
divine service, without the reading of a great part 
of the holy scripture, which we account a thing 
most necessary. Hooker. 

The devil can cite scripture for his purpose ; 
An evil soul producing holy witness, 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek. Shakspeare. 

There is not any action which a man ought to 
do, or to forbear, but the scripture will give him 
a clear precept, or prohibition for it. South. 

Forbear any discourse of other spirits, till his 
reading the scripture history put him upon that 
enquiry. Locke. 

Scripture proof was never the talent of these 
men, and ’tis no wonder they are foiled. 

Atterbury. 

Why are scripture maxims put upon us, with- 
out taking notice of scripture examples, that Jie 
cross ’em ? Aiterbury. 

The Author of nature and the scriptures has 
expressly enjoined, that he who will not work shall 
not eat. Seed, Serm» 


Scri’prurist.* x. s, [from scripture.] One 
who thoroughly understands the sacred 
writings. 

Wicliffe was not only a good divine and scrip- 
turist, but well skilled in the civil, canon, and 
English law. 

Abp. Newcome on the Eng. Transl. of the Bib. p. 6. 

ScRI'VENER.f 2.5. [scrivano, Ital. Dr. 
Johnson. — Escrivain, French, from the 
old word scriver, to write.] 

1. One who draws contracts. 

We’ll pass the business privately and well : 
Send for your daughter by your servants here, 

My boy shall fetch the scrivener. 
Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 

2. One whose business is to place money 
at interest. 

How happy in his low degree, 

Who leads a quiet country life, 
And from the griping scrivener free ? 
Dryden, Hor. 

I am reduced to beg and borrow from scriveners 
and usurers, that suck the heart and blood. 

Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 

SCROFULA. x. s. [from scrofa, Latin, a 
sow, as yoigas.] A depravation of the 
humours of the body, which breaks out 
in sores commonly called the king’s 
evil. : 

If matter in the milk dispose to coagulation, it 
produces a scrofula. Wiseman of Tumours. 

Scro’Futovs. adj. [from scrofula.] Dis- 
eased with the scrofula. 

Scrofulous persons can never be duly nourished ; 
for such as have tumours in the parotides often 
have them in the pancreas and mesentery. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

English consumptions generally proceed from 
a scrofulous disposition. Arbuthnot. 

What would become of the race of men in the 
next age, if we had nothing to trust to, beside the 
scrofulous consumptive production furnished by 
our men of wit and pleasure ? Swift. 
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Scroc.* n.s. [pcpob, Saxon.] A stunted 


shrub, bush, or branch; yet used in| 


some parts of the north. A shrub was 
formerly called scrub, or scrob. See 
SHRUB. 

Scro.t.f n. s. [Supposed by Minsheu to 
be corrupted from roll; by Skinner 
derived from an escrouelle given by the 
heralds; whence parchment, wrapped 
up into a resembling form, has the same 
name. It may be observed, that a 
gaoler’s list of prisoners is escrou. Dr. 
Johnson. —I may further observe, that 
our own old word is scrow. ‘ Scrow, or 
schedule of paper.” Huloet. The old 
French word escroué is also a steward’s 
roll of expences, a breviate of cases 
or causes in law; escrouet, any roll, a 
cylinder.] A writing wrapped up. 

His chamber all was hanged about with rolls, 
And old records from ancient times deriv’d ; 
Some made in books, some in long parchment 
scrolls, 
That were all worm-eaten, and full of canker holes. 
Spenser. 
We'll add a royal number to the dead, 
Gracing the scroll, that tells of this war’s loss, 
With slaughter coupled to the name of kings. 
Shakspeare. 
Here is the scroll of every man’s name, which 
is thought fit through all Athens to play in our 
interlude. Shakspeare. 
A Numidian priest, bellowing out certain su- 
perstitious charms, cast divers scrolls of paper on 
each side the way, wherein he cursed and banned 
the Christians. Knolles. 
He drew forth a scroll of parchment, and de- 
livered it to our foremast man. Bacon. 
Such follow him, as shall be register’d ; 
Part good; part bad: of bad the longer scroll. 
Milton, P. L. 
With this epistolary scroll, 
Receive the partner of my inmost soul. Prior. 
Yet, if he wills, may change or spoil the whole ; 
May take yon beauteous, mystick, starry roll, 
And burn it, like an useless parchment scroll. 
Prior. 

Scroyvir.t n. s. [It seems derived from 
escrouelles, French, a scrofulous swell- 
ing; as Shakspeare calls a mean fellow 
a scab from his itch, or a patch from his 
raggedness.] A mean fellow; a rascal ; 
a wretch. 

The scroyles of Angiers flout you kings, 
And stand securely on their battlements, 
As in a theatre. Shakspeare, K. John. 
Hang ’em, scroyles / there’s nothing in them 1’ 
the world. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour. 


To SCRUB.} v. a. [skrubba, Swedish ; 
schrobben, Dutch.] To rub hard with 
something coarse and rough. 

Such wrinkles as a skilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when, with a grace, 
She sits at squat, and scrubs her leathern face. 
Dryden. 
She never would lay aside the use of brooms 
and scrubbing brushes. Arbuthnot. 
Now Moll had whirl’d her mop with dext’rous 
airs, 
Prepar’d to scrub the entry and the stairs. Swift. 

Scrus.f n.s. [from the verb; schrobber, 

Dutch, a vile or mean fellow.] 


1. A mean fellow, either as he is supposed 


to scrub himself for the itch, or as he 


is employed in the mean offices of scour- 


. ing away dirt. 


ScruF. 2. S. 


SCRU’PLE.} 2. s. 
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They are esteemed scrubs and fools by reason 
of their carriage. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 127. 


2. Any thing mean or despicable. 


With a dozen large vessels my vault shall be 
stor’d ; 


No little serub joint shall come on my board. 
Swift. 
3, A shrub. See SHRUB. 
4. A worn-out broom. Ainsworth. 


ScruBBep.f ) adj. (scrubet, Danish. Dr. 
ScrU BBY. i 


Johnson. — Scrub for- 
merly signified shrub, as Mr. Malone 
also has observed. Scrubbed may there- 
fore apply to what is stunted, stubbed, or 
shrub-like, low, short, and thence to 
worthless, sorry, vile. Shakspeare and 
Swift illustrate this etymon of scrubbed, 
and scrubby, in their application of the 
words to a boy and a tree: See the ex- 
amples. ] Mean; vile; worthless ; dirty ; 
sorry. 

I gave it to a youth, 
A kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy, 
No higher than thyself. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
The scrubbiest cur in all the pack 
Can set the mastiff on your back. 
‘The scene a wood, produc’d no more 
Than a few scrubby trees before. 

To Scrupce.* v.a. To crowd thickly 
together; to squeeze. This is the 
northern word. In Middlesex it is 
scrouge: “ We were so scrouged,” 1.€. 
crowded. See Grose, and Brockett. 
See also To ScruzeE. 

The same, I suppose, with 

scurf, by a metathesis usual in pro- 

nunciation. 


Swift. 
Swift. 


[scrupule, French; 
scrupulus, Latin. Dr. Johnson. — Ori- 
ginally scrupule and scrupulus mean a 
little sharp stone falling into a man’s 
shoe, and hindering him in his gait. See 
Cotgrave and Ainsworth. Hence its 
application to difficulty or doubt of pro- 
ceeding. | 


1. Doubt; difficulty of determination ; 


perplexity: generally about minute 
things. 
Macduff, this noble passion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wip’d the black scruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 
To your good truth. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Nothing did more fill foreign nations with ad- 
miration of his succession, than the consent of all 
estates of England for the receiving of the king 
without the least scruple, pause, or question. 

Bacon. 

For the matter of your confession, let it be se- 
vere and serious; but yet so as it may be without 
any inordinate anxiety, and unnecessary scruples, 
which only entangle the soul. Bp. Taylor. 

Men make no scruple to conclude, that those 
propositions, of whose knowledge they can find in 
themselves no original, were certainly the impress 
of God and nature upon their minds, and not 
taught them by any one else. Locke. 

2. Twenty grains; the third part of a 
dram. 

Milk one ounce, oil. of vitriol a scruple, doth 
coagulate the milk at the bottom, where the 
vitriol goeth. Bacon. 

3. Proverbially, any small quantity. 

; Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 

But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor. 
Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
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To Scru PLE. v.n. [from the noun.] To 

doubt; to hesitate. 

He scrupled not to eat 
Against his better knowledge ; not deceiv’d, 
But fondly overcome with female charms. 
Milton, P. L. 

To Scru'pie.* v. a. To cause to scruple 
or doubt. 

Vulgar hearts wanted satisfaction in nothing 
concerning the king’s integrity, but only in the 
matter of those letters, which did still scruple many 
of them. Symmonds, Vind. of K. Ch. I. (1648,) 


Scru’PLer.y n.s. [from scruple.] A doubter; 


one who has scruples. 

Away with those nice scruplers, who for some 
further ends have endeavoured to keep us in an 
undue sense. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 295. 

The scruples which many publick ministers 
would make of the worthiness of parents to have 
their children baptised, forced such questioned pa- 
rents, who did not believe the necessity of having 
their children baptised by such scruplers, to carry 
their children unto other ministers. 

Graunt, Bills of Mortality. 
To Scrv Putize.* v.a. [from scruple.] To 
perplex with scruples. 

Other articles may be so scrupulized. 

Mountagu, App. to Cas. (1625,) p. 244, 


Scruruto’sity. n.s. [from scrupulous. ] 


1. Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulness, 
The one sort they warned to take heed, that 
scrupulosity did not make them rigorous in giving 
unadvised sentence against their brethren which 
were free; the other, that they did not become 
scandalous, by abusing their liberty and freedom 
to the offence of their weak brethren, which were 
scrupulous. Hooker. 
So careful, even to scrupulosity, were they to 
keep their sabbath, that they must not only have 
a time to prepare them for that, but a further time 

also to prepare them for their very preparations. 
South. 


9. Fear of acting in any manner; tender- 


ness of conscience. 

The first sacrilege is looked on with horror ; but 
when they have made the breach, their scrwpulosity 
soon retires, Dec. of Chr. Piety» 

ScruPutous. adj. [scrupuleux, Fr. scrupu- 
losus, Latin ; from seruple.] 

1. Nicely doubtful; hard to satisfy in de- 
terminations of conscience. 

They warned them that they did not become 
scandalous, by abusing their liberty, to the offence 
of their weak brethren which were scrupulous. 

Hooker. 

Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whose 
blood is cold as fishes, and their flesh is so like in 
taste, that the scrupulous are allowed them on fish- 
days. Locke. 

2. Given to objections; captious. 

Equality of two domestick powers 

Breeds scrupulous faction, Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
3. Nice; doubtful. 

As the cause of a war ought to be just, the jus- 
tice of that cause ought to be evident ; not obscure, 
not scrupulous. Bacon. 

4, Careful; vigilant ; cautious. ) 

I have been the more scrupulous and wary, in 
regard the inferences from these observations are 
of importance. Woodward. 

Scrv’putousty. adv. [from scrupulous. ] 
Carefully ; nicely; anxiously. 

‘The duty consists not scrupulously in minutes 
and half hours. Bp. Taylors 

Henry V. manifestly derived his courage from 
his piety, and was scrupulously careful not to 
ascribe the success of it to himself. 

Addison, Freeholder. 
Scru’puLousnsss.} 2. s. [from scrupulous. ] 
The state of being scrupulous. 
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Others by their weakness, and fear, and scrupu- 
lousness, cannot fully satisfy their own thoughts. 
Puller, Mod. of the Ch. of Eng. p. 16. 
If the like scrupulousness was observed in regis- 
tring the smallest changes in profane authors. 
Bentley, Phil. Lips. § 32. 
SCRU'TABLE. adj. [from scrutor, Lat.] 
Discoverable by inquiry. 
Shall we think God so scrutable, or ourselves so 
penetrating, that none of his secrets can escape us ? 
Decay of Chr. Piety. 
Scrura‘TIon. n. s. [scrutor, Lat.] Search ; 
examination ; inquiry. Dict. 
Scruta’tor.f 2.5. [scrutateur, Fr. from 
scrutor, Lat.] | Enquirer ; searcher ; 
examiner. 
The scrutators were two of the seculars. 
Hales, Lett. from the Syn. of Dort, (1618,) p.2. 
Tn process of time, from being a simple scruta- 
tor, an archdeacon became to have jurisdiction more 
amply. Ayliffe, 
Scrutinr’er. n.s. [scrutator, Lat.] A 
searcher ; an examiner. 


Scru'rinovs. adj. [from scrutiny.] Cap- 
tious; full of inquiries. A word little 
used, 

Age is froward, uneasy, scrutinous, 
Hard to be pleas’d, and parsimonious. Denham. 


To Scrv’rinize.) v. a. [from scrutiny. | 
To Scrutiny. To search; to exa- 
mine. 

The compromissarii should chuse according to 
the votes of such, whose votes they were obliged to 
Scrutinize. Ayliffe. 

SCRUTINY.+ x. s. [scrutine, old French ; 
scrutinium, Lat. The Saxon verb yepud- 
nian, to scrutiny, has been used.] En- 
quiry ; search ; examination with nicety. 

In the serutinies for righteousness and judge- 
ment, when it is inquired whether such a person be 
a good man or no, the meaning is not what does he 
believe or hope, but what he loves. 

Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower scrutiny, that I might learn 
In what degree or meaning thou art call’d 
The Son of God, Milton, P.R. 

They that have designed exactness and deep 
scrutiny, have taken some one part of nature. Hale. 

__ Their difference to measure, and to reach, 
Reason well rectify’d must nature teach ; 

And these high scrutinies are subjects fit 
~ For man’s all-searching and enquiring wit. 
Denham. 

We are admonished of want of charity to others, 
and want of a Christian scrutiny and examination 
into ourselves, L Estrange. 

When any argument of great importance is ma- 

_haged with that warmth which a serious conviction 
of it generally inspires, somewhat may easily escape, 
even from a wary pen, which will not bear the 

- test of a severe scrutiny. Atterbury. 

These, coming not within the scrutiny of human 
Senses, cannot be examined by them, or attésted by 
any body, Locke. 


Scruror’re. n. s. [for scritotre, or escri- 
towre.] A case of drawers for writing. 
ah locked up these papers in my scrutoire, and my 
Scrutotre came to be unlocked. Prior. 
To Scruze. ». a. [Perhaps from screw. 
_ This word, though now disused by 
_ Writers, is still preserved, at least in its 
Corruption, to scrouge, in the London 
Jargon.] To squeeze ; to compress. 
- Tho’ up he caught him ’twixt his puissant hands, 
And having scruz’d out of his carrion corse 
The loathful life, now loos’d from sinful bands, 
pon his shoulders carried him. Spenser, F.Q. 
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To SCUD.F v. x, [squittire, Italian ; skutta, 
Swedish ; skiotur, swift, Icelandick.] 
1. To flee; to run away with precipitation. 
The vote was no sooner passed, but away they 
scudded to the next lake. L Estrange. 
The frighted satyrs, that in woods delight, 
Now into plains with prick’d-up ears take flight ; 


And scudding thence, while they their horn-feet ply, |; 


About their sires the little sylvans cry. Dryden. 
Away the frighted spectre scuds, 
And leaves my lady in the suds. Swift. 


2. To be carried precipitately before a 
tempest : applied to a ship. 

To Scun.* v.a. To pass over quickly. 

A shepherd, from the lofty brow 
Of some proud cliff, surveys his lessening flock 
In snowy groups diffusive scud the vale. 

Shenstone, Ruin’d Abbey. 

Scup.* x. s. [from the verb.] A cloud 
swiftly driven by the wind. 

The combat thickens, like the storm that fliés 

* From westward,when the showery scuds arise. Dryd. 

To Scu’pvie. v.n. [from scud.] To run 
with a kind of affected haste or preci- 
pitation. A low word: commonly pro- 
nounced scuttle. 

SCUFFLE.} x.s. [This word is derived 
by Skinner from shuffle. Dr. Johnson. — 
It seems to be directly from the Swedish 
skuffa, “ animo irato impetere,” to push 
angrily ; to jostle. See Serenius.] A 
confused quarrel ; a tumultuous broil. 

His captain’s heart, 
In the scuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast. Shaksp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Avowed atheists, placing themselves in the seat 
of the scorner, take much pleasing divertisement, 
by deriding our eager scuffles about that which they 
think nothing. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

The dog leaps upon the serpent, and tears it to 
pieces; but in the scuffle the cradle happened to be 
overturned. L’ Estrange. 

Popish missionaries mix themselyes in these dark 
scuffles, and animate the mob to such outrages and 
insults. ‘ Addison. 

To Scv'FF1E. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
fight confusedly and tumultuously. 

I must confess I’ve seen, in former days, 

The best knights in the world, and scuffed in some 
frays. Drayton. 

A gallant man had rather fight to great disad- 
vantage in the field, in an orderly way, than scuffle 
with an undisciplined rabble. King Charles. 

To Scuc.* v. a. [skugga, Swedish, shade.] 
To hide. Used in the north of England, 
according to Grose ; and in the Craven 
dialect scug is a sheltered place. 

To SCULK.F v. n: [sculcke, Danish. Dr. 
Johnson. — Serenius more satisfactorily 
refers our word to the Su. Goth. skiolka, 
to seek hiding-places; from skiol, skiul, 
Ice]. and Su. Goth. a covert or hiding- 
place.] To lurk in hiding-places ; to 
lie close. 

Are not you he that rather than you durst go an 
industrious voyage, being pressed to the islands, 
skulk’d till the fleet was gone ? 

Beaum. and Fl. Love's Cure. 

It has struck on a sudden into such a reputation, 
that it scorns any longer to sculk, but owns itself 
publickly. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Fearing to be seen, within a bed 
Of coleworts he conceal’d his wily head ; 

There sculk’d till afternoon, and watch’d his time. 
Dryden. 

My prophets and my sophists finish’d here 
Their civil efforts of the verbal war: 

Not so my rabbins and logicians yield ; 
Retiring still they combat ; from the field 
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Of open arms unwilling they depart, 
And sculk behind the subterfuge of art. 

No news of Phyl! the bridegroom came, 
And thought his bride had sculk’d for shame ; 
Because her father us’d to say 
The girl had such a bashful Way. Swift. 

Scu’LKER. n. s. [from sculk.] A lurker ; 
one that hides himself for shame or mis- 
chief. 

SCULL.} n. s. [It is derived by Skinner 
from shell,in some provinces called:shull ; 
as testa and teste, or téte, signify the head. 
Lye observes more satisfactorily, that 
skola is in Icelandick the skull of an ani- 
mal. Dr. Johnson. — Still the derivation 
is the same, as that of the word to which 
the scull is resembled. See Wachter in 
V. Scuare. “ Plures habet significatus, 
a notione tegendi desumptos; et hac 
notio oritur a verbo Scandico antiquis- 
simo shyla, skiule, tegere.—Composita, 
hirnschale, cranium, os quo cerebrum 
tegitur ; nusschale, cortex nucis.”} 

1. The bone which incases and defends the 
brain; the arched bone of the head. 


Fractures of the scull are at all times very dan- 
gerous, as the brain becomes affected from the 


Prior. 


pressure, Sharp. 
2. A small boat; a cockboat. [See the 

etymology in ScuLier. } Sherwood. 
3. One who rows a cockboat. 

Like caitiff vile, that for misdeed 

Rides with his face to rump of steed ; 

Or rowing scull, he’s fain to love, 

Look one way and another move. Hudibras, 


4. [Sceole, Sax. an assembly ; a great col- 
lection of persons; and thence applied 
to shoals of fish: not peculiar to Milton, 
as Dr. Johnson states it, confining the 
word to his poetical style; but common 
in our old language. “ Scull of fish,” 
Prompt. Parv. and Barret. “ examen vel 
agmen piscium.” “ Scull, a company of 
fish swimming together.” Cockeram, and 
Bullokar, Mr. Horne Tooke and Dr. 
Jamieson deduce yceole from yeylan, to 
separate, skalia, Su. Goth. a scull seem- 
ing to signify one company disjoined 
from another.] A shoal of fish. The 
word is still applied, on the coast of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, to herrings. 

They fly, or die, like scaled sculls 
Before the belching whale. — Shaks. Tr. and Cr. 
Each bay 
With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 
Of fish, that with their fins and shining scales 
Glide under the green wave, in sculls that oft 
Bank the mid sea. Milton, P. L. 

Scu’Lucap. n. s. [scull and cap.] 

1. A headpiece. 

2. A nightcap. 

Scu’LuEr.f n.s. [Of this word I know not 
the etymology. Shzola is, in Icelandick, 
a sort of vessel ; and escuellée in French, 
a dish. Dr. Johnson.—Translatum vi- 
detur a Sueth. shol, fluxus aque; Goth. 
skiola, Sueth. skyla, vas quoddam, & 
skoelja, perfundere, eluere. Serenius. ] 

1. A cockboat; a boat in which there is 
but one rower. 

Her soul already was consign’d to fate, 
And shiv’ring in the leaky sculler sate. Dryden. 
They hire their scudler, and, when once aboard, 
Grow sick, and damn the climate like a lord. Pope, 
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2. One that rows a cockboat. 

If they called a boat, says a waterman, I am 
first sculler ; if they stept to the Rose to take a 
bottle, the drawer would cry, Friend, we sell no 
ale. Swift. 

SCU’LLERY.¥ n. s. [from skola, a vessel, 
Icelandick; or escuelle, French, a dish. 
Dr. Johnson.— From the Icel. skola, Su. 
Goth. skoelja, to wash. Serenius, and 
Thre. But the former derivation is the 
immediate one. See also ScuLLion. | 
The place where common utensils, as 
kettles or dishes, are cleaned and kept. 

Pyreicus was famous for counterfeiting base 
things, as pitchers, a scullery, and setting rogues 
together by the ears. Peacham- 

Scu’Liion.f x. s. [sculier, old French; 
“ officier qui a soin de la vaisselle et 
des plats.” Lacombe. ‘This refers to 
the other old word escuelle, a dish.] 
The lowest domestick servant, that 
washes the kettles and the dishes in the 
kitchen. 

I must, like a whore, unpack my heart with 

words, 
And fall a-cursing like a very drab, 
A scullion, fye upon’t! foh! about my brain. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

If the gentleman hath lain there, get the cook, 

the stablemen, and the scullion, to stand in his way. 
Swift. 

Scu’LLIonty.* adj. [from scullion.|] Low; 
base; worthless. 

This fellow brought forth his scullionly para- 
phrase on St, Paul. Milton, Colasterion. 

To Scuxp. v. a. [sculpo, Lat. sculper, Fr.] 
To carve; to engrave. A word not in 
use. 

O that the tenor of my just complaint 
Were sculpt with steel on rocks of adamant ! 

E Sandys. 

Scu'LpriLe.} adj. [sculptilis, Lat.| Made 
by carving. 

In a silver medal is upon one side Moses 
horned, and on the reverse the commandment 
against sculptile images. Brown. 

All carved images they abhor, and anathematize 
the adorers of sculptile representations. 
in Ricaut, State of the Greek Ch. p. 322. 

Scu’Lpror. n.s. [sculptor, Lat. sculpteur, 
Fr.] A carver; one who cuts wood or 
stone into images. 

Thy shape’s in every part 
So clean, as might instruct the sculptor’s art. 

Dryden. 

The Latin poets give the epithets of trifidwm 
and ¢risulewm to the thunderbolt, from the sculptors 
and painters that lived before them, that had given 
it three forks, Addison. 


SCULPTURE. n.s. [scudptura, Latin ; 
sculpture, Fr.] 


1. The art of carving wood, or hewing 
stone into images. 
Then sculpture and. her sister arts revive, 
Stones leap’d to form, and rocks began to live. 
Pope. 
2. Carved work. 
Nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze with bossy sculptures graven. 
Milton, P. L. 
There too, in living sculpture, might be seen 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen. Dryden. 


3. The art of engraving on copper. 
To Scu’LeTurRE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To cut; to engrave. 
Gold, silver, ivory vases sculptur’d high, 


There are who have not. Pope. 
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SCUM.} x. s. [escume, Fr. schiuma, Ital. 
skum, Dan. schuym, Dutch. Dr. John- 
son. —“ In the Hebrew language choma 
signifies butter; we have prefixed an s 
or hiss before it, and thence have scum, 
butter being nothing but the valuable 
skimming of milk. And when we say 
the scum of the people, we mean the 
refuse of them; by a very easy meta- 
phor, taken from the skimming of a 
boiling pot.” Dr. Harris’s Comment. 
on the 53d Ch. of Isaiah, 2d ed. 1739, 
p: 199.] 

. That which rises to the top of any 
liquor, 

The rest had several offices assigned ; 
Some to remove the scum as it did rise ; 
Others to bear the same away did mind ; 
And others it to use according to his kind. 
Spenser, F.Q. 
The salt part of the water doth partly rise into 
a scum on the top, and partly goeth into a sediment 
in the bottom. Bacon, 
Gather’d like scum, and settled to itself, 
Self-fed, and self-consum’d. Milton, Comus. 
Away, ye scum, 
That still rise upmost when the nation boils. 
Dryden. 
They mix a medicine to foment their limbs, 
With scum that on the molten silver swims. 
: Dryden. 
2. The dross; the refuse; the recrement; 
that part which is to be thrown away. 
There flocked unto him all the scwm of the Irish 
out of all places, that ere long he had a mighty 
army. Spenser. 
Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the very 
scum of the world, such as their friends thought 
it an exceeding good gain to be discharged of. 


ry 


Ralegh, Ess. 
I told thee what would come 
Of all thy vapouring, base scum. Hudibras. 
The Scythian and Egyptian scum 
Had almost ruin’d Rome. Roscommon. 


You’ll find, in these hereditary tales, 
Your ancestors the scum of broken jails. 
Dryden, Juv. 
‘The great and innocent are insulted by the scwm 
and refuse of the people. Addison, Freeholder. 
To Scum. v. a. [from the noun.]} To clear 
off the scum: commonly written and 
spoken skim. 
A second multitude 
Severing each kind, and scwmm’d the bullion dross. 
Milton, P. L. 
Hear, ye sullen powers below ; 
Hear, ye taskers of the dead: 
You that boiling cauldrons blow, 
You that scwm the molten lead ! 
Dryden, and Lee, Edipus. 
What corns swim upon the top of the brine, scum 
off. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
Scu'MpBer. n. s, [from scum.] The dung 
of a fox. Ainsworth. 


Scu’MMER.} n.s. [escumotr, Fr.] A vessel 
with which liquor is scummed, com- 
monly called a sk¢mmer. 

The salt, after its crystallizing, falls down to the 
bottom, and they take it out by wooden scummers, 
and put it in frails, Ray, Rem. p. 120. 

Scu’pper Holes.¢ n. s. [schoepen, Dutch 
to draw off. ] 

1. In a ship, small holes on the deck, 
through which water is carried into the 
sea. ‘The leathers over those holes are 
called scupper leathers, and the nails 
with which they are fastened scupper 
nails. Bailey. 
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The blood at scupper holes run out. Ward. 
2. Simply, scuppers. , 
Her scuppers may be left unset, whereby the 
water runs down her timbers years together. 
Maydman, Naval Speculat. (1691,) p. 73. 
SCURF.F 2. s. [yeupp, Saxon; skurf, 
Dan. schorft, Teut. skorf, Su. Goth. from 
skorpa, crusta, according to Serenius. ] 
1. A kind of dry miliary scab. 
Her crafty head was altogether bald, 
And, as in hate of honourable eld, 
Was overgrown with scurf and filthy scald. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
The virtue of his hands 
Was lost among Pactolus’ sands, 
Against whose torrent while he swims, 
The golden scurf peels off his limbs, 
2, A soil or stain adherent. 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The scurf is worn away of each committed crime, 
No speck is left. Dryden. 
3. Any thing sticking on the surface. 
There stood a hill, whose grisly top 
Shone with a glossy scurf. Milton, P. I. 
Upon throwing in a stone, the water boils; and 
at the same time are seen little flakes of scurf rising 
up. Addison. 
Scu’rriness.~ 2.5. [from scurf] The 
state of being seurfy. 
In wretched beggary, 
And maungy misery, 
In lousy lothsumnesse, 
And scabbed scorffynesse. Skelton, Poems, p. 81. 
Scu’rry.* adj. [from scurf.] Having scurf 
or scabs. Dr. Johnson has used it in 
defining scurfiness. 


SCU’RRILE.+ adj. [scurrilis, Latin. Dr. 
Johnson writes this word scurril ; but it 
is most usual to write it scurrile, as fra- 
gile, docile, hostile, gracile, &c.] Low; 
mean; grossly opprobrious; lewdly jo- 
cose. 


Swift. 


With him, Patroclus, 
Upon a lazy bed, the live-long day 
Breaks scurril jests.  Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
Scurrile talk, obscene actions. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 496. 
Were it not for quafting, ribaldry, dalliance, 
scurrile profaneness, these men would be dull, and 
(as we say) dead on the nest ! Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 7 
Nothing can conduce more to letters than to 
examine the writings of the ancients, — provided 
the plagues of judging and pronouncing against 
them be away; such as envy, bitterness, precipita- 
tion, impudence, and scwrril scofling. B. Jonson. 
Thou moy’st me more by barely naming him, 
Than all thy foul unmanner’d scurri taunts. 
Dryden 
Scurrr ity. x. s. [scurrilité, Fr. scurrilitas, 
Lat.] Grossness of reproach ; lewdness 
of jocularity ; mean buffoonery. 
Good master Holofernes, purge; so it shall 
please you to abrogate scurvility. Shakspeare- 
Banish scurrility and profaneness, and restrain 
the licentious insolence of poets. Dryden. 
Scu’rrivovs. adj. [scurrilis, Lat.] Grossly 
opprobrious; using such language as 
only the license of a buffoon can warrant; 
lewdly jocular ; vile ; low. 
Scurrilous and more than satyrical immodesty- 
Hooker. 
Let him approach singing, Forewarn him 
that he use no scurrilous words in’s tunes. 
Shakspeare, Wint. Tale 
How often is a person, whose intentions are to 
do good by the works he publishes, treated in as 
scurrilous a manner as if he were an enemy to man- 
kind! Addison, Freeholder. 
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'_ Their characters haye been often treated with 
the utmost barbarity and injustice by scurrilous 
__ and enraged orators. Swift. 
Scu’RriLousLy. adv. [from scurrilous. ] 
With gross reproach ; with low buffoon- 
ery; with lewd merriment. 
Such men there are, who have written scurrilously 
against me, without any provocation. Dryden. 
It is barbarous incivility scwrrilously to sport 
with that which others count religion. — Tillotson. 
Scu’rriLousyess. n. s. [from scurrilous. ] 
Scurrility ; baseness of manners. 
Sou’rvity. adv. [from scurvy.] Vilely ; 
basely ; coarsely. It is seldom used but 
in a ludicrous sense. 
Look 7’ your glass now, 
And see how scurvily that countenance shews ; 
You would be loth to ownit. B. Jonson, Catiline. 
This alters the whole complexion of an action, 
that would otherwise look but very scurvily, and 
makes it perfect. South. 
The clergy were never more learned, or so 
scurvily treated, Swift. 
Scu’Rviness.* x. s. [from scurvy.] State 
of being scurvy. Sherwood. 


SCURVY. adj. [from scurf, scurfy, scurvy] 
1. Scabbed ; covered with scabs ; diseased 
with the scurvy. 


Whatsoever man be scurvy or scabbed. 
Lev. xxi. 20. 
2. Vile; bad ; sorry ; worthless ; contemp- 
tible; offensive. 
I know him for a man divine and holy ; 
Not scurvy, nor a temporary meddler. Shakspeare. 
This is a very scurvy tune to sing to a man’s 
funeral. Shakspeare. 
He spoke scurvy and provoking terms 
Against your honour. Shakspeare. 
A crane, which is but very scurvy meat, lays 
but two eggs. Cheyne. 
It would be convenient to prevent the excess of 
drink, with that scurey custom of taking tobacco. 
Swift. 
Scu’rvy. n.s. [from scurf1] This word 
was, I believe, originally an adjective. ] 
A distemper of the inhabitants. of cold 
countries, and amongst those such as 
inhabit marshy, fat, low, moist soils, 
hear stagnating water, fresh or salt; 
invading chiefly in the winter such as 
are sedentary, or live upon salted or 
smoked flesh and fish, or quantities of 
unfermented farinaceous vegetables, and 
~ drink bad water. Arbuthnot. 
Scu’rvverass.f ms. [scurvy and grass ; 
cochlearia, Lat.] The plant spoonwort. 
Miller. 
Some scurvygrass do bring, 
That inwardly apply’d ’s a wondrous sovereign 
: thing. Drayton, Polyolb. S. 18, 
‘Scuses. For excuses. 
I shifted him away, ~ 


~~ And laid good ’scuses on your ecstasy. 


i: Shakspeare, Othello. 
Scur. n.s. [skott, Icelandick.] The tail 
_ of those animals whose tails are very 
short, as a hare. 
In the hare it is ayersely seated, and in its dis- 
tension inclines unto the coccix or scut. 
. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
He fled to earth; but first it cost him dear, 

He left his scut behind, and half an ear, Swift. 
Scu’race.* n, 5. [scutagium, low Latin, 
* from scutum, a shield.] Escuage, in 
"ancient customs. See Escuace. 
Scu’tcuxon. n.s. [scuccione, Italian ; from 
_ scutum, Lat.] The shield represented 
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in heraldry; the ensigns armorial of a 
family. See Escurcuron. 

And thereto had she that scutcheon of her 
desires, supported by certain badly diligent minis. 
ters. Sidney. 

Your scutcheons, and your signs of conquest, 

shall 
Hang in what place you please. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop, 

Honour is a mere scutcheon. Shaks. Hen. IV. 

The chiefs about their necks the scutcheons wore 
With orient pearls and jewels powder’d o’er. 

Dryden. 
Scurr’Liarep. adj. [scutella, Lat.] Di- 
vided into small surfaces. 

It seems part of the scutellated bone of a stur- 
geon, being flat, of a porous or cellular consti- 
tution. Woodward, 

Scu'r1roRM. adj. [scutiformis, Lat.] Shaped 
like a shield. 


SCUTTLE.F x. s. [scutella, Lat. scutell, 
Celt. Ainsworth ; rcuczel, Saxon.] 

1. A wide shallow basket, so named from 
a dish or platter which it resembles 
in form. 

A scuttle or skrein to rid soil fro’ the corn. 
Tusser. 
The earth and stones they are fain to carry from 
under their feet in scuttles and baskets. 
Hakewill on Providence. 

2. A small grate. 

To the hole in the door have a small scuttle, to 
keep in what mice are there, Mortimer, Husb. 

3. [Escotillon, Spanish.] A hole in the 
deck to let down into the ship. Minsheu. 

4. [from scud.] A quick pace; a short 
run; a pace of affected precipitation, 
This is properly scuddle. 

She went with an easy scuttle out of the shop. 
Spectator. 

To Scu’rriz.* v.a. [from the noun.] To 
cut holes in the deck or sides of a ship, 
when stranded or overset, and con- 
tinuing to float on the surface. 

Chambers. 

To Scu'rrie. v. x. [from scud or scuddle.] 
To run with affected precipitation. 

The old fellow scuttled out of the room. 
Arbuthnot. 
Soyvtue.* See Sirus. 


To Scytur.* See To Situe. 


To Spain.f] v. a. [sdegnare, Ital.] To 
To SpEIN. disdain. Obsolete. 
For doubt of being sdayned. Spenser, F. Q. 
Unfitting thee, and sdeyned of thy skill. 
Drayton, Shep. Garl. (1593.) 
Lifted up so high, 
I sdein’d subjection. 
Spain.* n.s. Disdain. 
So she departed full of grief and sdaine, 
Spenser, F'.Q. 


Milton, P. L. 


SpE INFut. adj. Disdainful. 
They now, puft up with sdeinful insolence, 
Despise the brood of blessed sapience. Spenser. 


SEA. x. s. [pa, Sax. see, or zee, Dutch.] 


1. The ocean; the water ; opposed to the 
land. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will 

rather 

Thy miultitudinous sea incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
The rivers run into the sea, Carew. 
He made the sea, and all that is therein, 

Ez. xx. 11. 
So do the winds and thunders cleanse the air, 
So working seas settle and purge the wine. Davies, 
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Amphibious, between sea and land, 

The river horse, Milton, P.L. 
bes piloti= =e 

Moors hy his side under the lee, while night 

Invests the sea. Milton, P.L. 

Small fragments of shells, broken by storms on 

some shores, are used for manuring of sea land. 
Woodward. 
They put to sea with a fleet of three hundred sail, 
; Arbuthnot. 

Sea racing dolphins are train’d for our motion, 
Moony tides swelling to roll us ashore, 

Dryden’s Albion. 

But like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 
The raging tempest, and the rising waves, 
Propp’d on himself he stands: his solid sides 
Wash off the sea weeds, and the sounding tides. 

' Dryden, 
_The sea could not be much narrower than it is, 
without a great loss to the world. Bentley. 

So when the first bold vessel dar’d the Seas, 
High on the stern the Thracian rais’d his strain, 

While Argo saw her kindred trees 
Descend from Pelion to the main, 

2. A collection of water; a lake. 

By the sea of Galilee, St. Matth, iv. 18. 

3. Proverbially for any large quantity. 

That sea of blood which hath in Ireland been 
barbarously shed, is enough to drown in eternal 
infamy and misery the malicious author and insti- 
gator of its effusion. King Charles. 

4, Any thing rough and tempestuous. 

To sorrow abandon’d, but worse felt within, 

And in a troubled sea of passion tost. Milton, P.L. 
5. Half Seas over. Half drunk. 

The whole magistracy was pretty well disguised 
before I gave ’em the slip: our friend the alder- 
man was half seas over before the bonfire was out. 

Spectator. 
Sea is often used in composition, as will 
appear in the following examples. 
Seapa'nx.* [sea and bank] 
1. The sea shore. 
I was, the other day, talking on the sea-bank 
with certain Venetians. Shakspeare, Othello. 
2. A fence to keep the sea within bounds. 
So used in the north. 
Se’aBar. n.s. [from sea and bar; hirundo 
piscis, Lat.] The sea-swallow. 
Szapa't.* x. s. [sea and bat.] A sort of 
flying fish. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


SEABA‘THED.* adj. [sea and bathed.] 
Bathed or dipped in the sea. 


Sea bath’d Hesperus, who brings 
Night on. Sandys, Chr. Pass. (1640,) p. 80. 
SEABEAST.* ns. [sea and beast.| A large 
or monstrous animal of the sea. 
That sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream. 
Milton, P. L. 
Sr’ABEAT.T Mise [sea and deat. ] Dashed 
Srapraten. JS by the waves of the sea. 
The sovereign of seas he blames in yain, 
That, once sea-beat, will to sea again. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal, 
Ships — both extremely sea-beaten, and at last 
wracked. Bp. Hall, Heaven upon Earth. 
Darkness coyer’d o’er 
The face of things; along the sea-boat shore 
Satiate we slept. Pope, Odyss. 


SE’ABoARD.* adv, Towards the sea: a 
naval word. 
SeE’apoat. x. s. [sea and doat.] Vessel ca- 


pable to bear the sea. . ee 
Shipwrecks were occasioned by their ships being 

bad sea-boats, and themselves but indifferent sea- 

men, Arbuthnot. 


Pope. 
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Sr’ ABORD.* adj. [sea and border.| 
Seaso’RDERING.§ Bordering on the sea. 
There shall a lion from the sea-bord wood 

Of Neustria come roring. 


Those sea-bordering shores of ours that point at 
France. Drayton, Polyolb. 8.17. 
Sr’azorn. adj. [sea and born.] Born of the 
sea; produced by the sea. 
Like Neptune and his sea-born niece, shall be 
The shining glories of the land andsea. ‘Wailer. 
All these in order march, and marching sing 
The warlike actions of their sea-born king. 
Dryden. 
SE ABOUND.* } adj. [sea and bound.) 
SEABO UNDED. Bounded by the sea. 
Our sea-bounded Britainy. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 573. 
Subject all nations to thy throne, 
And make the sea-bound earth thine own. 
Sandys, Ps. p. 2- 
Sr'azoy. n.s. [sea and boy.] Boy employed 
on ship-board, 
Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet seaboy in an hour so rude, 
And in the calmest and the stillest night 
Deny it to a king? Shakspeare. 
Sr’aBreacu. n.s. [sea and breach.) Irrup- 
tion of the sea by breaking the banks. 
To an impetuous woman, tempests and sea- 
breaches are nothing. L Estrange. 
Sr'ABREEZE. n. s. [sea and breeze.| Wind 
blowing from the sea. 
Hedges, in most places, would be of great ad- 
yantage to shelter the grass from the seabreeze. 
; Mortimer. 
Se’aBuiLt. adj. [sea and duilt.| Built for 
the sea. 
Borne each by other in a distant line, 
The seabuilt forts in dreadful order move. Dryden. 
SEACA‘BBAGE. 7. 5. [crambe, Lat.] Seacole- 


wort. A plant. 
It hath fleshy leaves like those of the 
cabbage. Miller. 


Sw’acarr. n.s. [sea and calf; phoca.| The 
seal. 

The seacalf, or seal, is so called from 
the noise he makes like a calf: his head 
comparatively not big, shaped rather 
like an otter’s, with teeth like a dog’s, 
and mustaches like those of a cat: his 
body long, and all over hairy : his fore- 
feet, with fingers clawed, but not divided, 
yet fit for going: his hinder feet, more 
properly fins, and fitter for swimming, 
as being an amphibious animal. The 
female gives suck, as the porpess, and 
other viviparous fishes. Grew, Mus. 

Sr’acap. n.s. [sea and cap.] Cap made to 
be worn on shipboard. 
I know your favour well, 
Though now you have no seacap on your head. 
Shakspeare. 
SE ACARD.* x. 5. [sea and card.] The ma- 
riner’s card. See Carp. 

It is as absurd as to affirme, out of the sea-card, 
of one and the same wind, that it stands north- 
south ! Bp. Morton, Discharge, &c. p. 82. 

We are all like sea-cards ; 
All our endeavours, and our motions, 
(As they do to the north,) still point at beauty. 
Beaum. and Fl. Chances. 
Se’acarp. z.s. [sea and carp ; turdus ma- 
rinus, Lat.] A spotted fish that lives 
among stones and rocks. 


SE’ACHANGE.* n. s. [sea and change.] 
Change effected by the sea. 
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Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change. Shaks. Tempest. 

Sr’acHart. n.s. [sea and chart.] Map on 
which only the coasts are delineated. 

The situation of the parts of the earth are better 
learned by a map or seachart, than reading the de- 
scription. Watts. 

Se’acirctep.* adj. [sea and circle.] Sur- 
rounded by the sea. 

The daughters of sea-circled Tyre. 

Sandys, Ps. p. 72. 

Sr’acoaL. n.s. [sea and coal. | Coal, so 
called, not because found in the sea, but 
because brought to London by sea; pit- 
coal. 

We'll haye a posset soon at the latter end of a 
seacoal fire, Shakspeare. 

Seacoal lasts longer than charcoal. Bacon. 

This pulmonique indisposition of the air is very 
much heightened, where a great quantity of seacoal 
is burnt. Harvey: 

Sr’acoast. n. s. [sea and coast.] Shore; 
edge of the sea. 

The venturous mariner that way, 
Learning his ship from those white rocks to save, 
Which all along the southern seacoast lay ; 

For safety’s sake that same his seamark made, 
And nam’d it Albion. Spenser, F. Q. 

Upon the seacoast are many parcels of land that 
would pay well for the taking in. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Sr/acos. n.s. [gavia, Lat.] A bird, called 
also seagull. 

SracoMPAss. x. s. [sea and compass. The 
card and needle of mariners. 

The needle in the seacompass still moving but 
to the north point only, with moveor immotus no- 
tified the respective constancy of the gentleman to 
one only, Camden, Rem. 

Sr’acoor. n. s. [from sea and coot ; fulica 
marina, Lat.] Sea-fowl, like the moor- 
hen. 

SEAco/RMORANT, or Seadrake. n. s. [from 
sea and cormorant ; corvus marinus, Lat. | 
A seacrow. 

Sr'acow. n.s. [sea and cow.] The manatee. 

The seacow is of the cetaceous kind. 
It grows to fifteen feet long, and to seven 
or eight in circumference: its head is 
like that of a hog, but longer, and more 
cylindrick ; its eyes are small, and it has 
no external ears, but only two little 
apertures. Its lips are thick, and it has 
two long tusks standing out. It has two 
fins, which stand forward on the breast 
like hands, whence the Spaniards called 
it manatee. The female has two round 
breasts placed between the pectoral 
fins. The skin is very thick and hard, 
and not scaly, but hairy. 

Hill, Mat. Med. 

Sr’acrow.* n.s. [sea andcrow.] A name 
given to the seagull. 

Sr’apoa. n.s. [sea and dog.] 
the shark. 

Fierce seadogs devour the mangled friends. 

Roscommon. 
When, stung with hunger, she embroils the 
flood, 
The seadog and the dolphin are her food. 
Pope; Odyss. 

SEapRA‘GoNn.* x. s. [sea and dragon ; ye- 
paca, Sax.] A sea-fish, called also the 
viver. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

o 


Perhaps 
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Sr’arar. n.s. [from sea and ear; auris 
marina, Lat.| A sea-plant. 


Sr’AEEL.¥* n.s. [sea and eel; ya-el, Sax.] 
The conger. See Concer. 


Sr’AENcIRCLED.* adj. [sea and encircle.] 
Surrounded by the sea. 


Rouse, and wing 
The prosperous sail from every growing port, 
Uninjur’d, round the sea-encircled globe. 
Thomson, Autumn. 
SEAFA’RER. 7.5. [sea and fare.] A tra- 


veller by sea; a mariner. 

They stiffly refused to vail their bonnets by the 
summons of those towns, which is reckoned in- 
tolerable contempt by the better enabled seafarers, 

Carew. 

A wandering merchant, be frequents the main, 
Some mean seafarer in pursuit of gain ; 

Studious of freight, in naval trade well skill’d ; 

But dreads the athletick labours of the field. Pope. - 
Seara’Rina. adj. [sea and fare.] Travel- 

ing by sea. 

My wife fasten’d him unto a small spare mast, 
Such as seafaring men provide for storms. Shaks. 

Tt was death to divert the ships of seafaring 
people, against their will, to other uses than they 
were appointed, Arbuthnot. 

Sr’AFENNEL. The same with SAMPHIRE. | 
Sr’aricnt. n.s. [sea and fight.] Battle 
of ships; battle on the sea. 

Seafights have been often final to the war ; but 
this is when princes set up their rest upon the 
battles, Bacon. 

If our sense of hearing were a thousand times 
quicker than it is, we should, in the quietest retire~ 
ment, be less able to: sleep than in the middle of 
a seafight. Locke. 

This fleet they recruited with two hundred sail, 
whereof they lost ninety-three in a seafight. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Sr’AFISH.* n. s. [yee-fireay, Sax.] Fish 
that live in the sea. 

Sr’arowL. n.s. [sea and fowl.] Birds 

that live at sea. 

The bills of curlews, and many other seafowl, 
are yery long, to enable them to hunt for the 
worms. Derham- 

A seafowl properly represents the passage of a 
deity over the seas. . Broome. 

A length of ocean and unbounded sky, 

Which scarce the seafowl in a year o’er-fly. Pope. 
Sr/AGARLAND.* n.s. An herb. 
Sr’acirpies. n.s. pl. [fungus phasga- 

noides, Lat.] A sort of sea-mushrooms. 
Sx’acirt. adj. [sea and girt.] Girded or 

encircled by the sea. 
Neptune, besides the sway 

Of every salt flood and each ebbing stream, 

Took in by lot, ’twixt high and nether Jove, 

Imperial rule ef all the seagirt isles. Milton, Comus- 

Telemachus, the blooming heir 

Of seagirt Ithaca, demands my care : 

’Tis mine to form his green unpractis’d years 

In sage debates, Pope- 
Sr’acop.* n. s. One of the fabulous 


deities of the sea. 
Weever — doth holiness retain 
Above his fellow.floods ; whose healthful virtues 
taught, 
Hath of the sea-gods oft caus’d Weever to be 
sought. Drayton, Polyolb. S. 11+ 
There the highest-going billows crown, 
Until some lusty sea-god pull’d them down. _ 
q B. Jonson, Masques: 
Sr’acown.* x. s. [sea and gown.| A mas 
riner’s short-sleeved gown. Sherwood: 
Up from my cabin, ioe 
My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I to find them out. Shakspeare, Hamlet» 
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Sx’acrass. n. s. [from sea and grass ; alga, 


_Lat.] An herb growing on the sea- 
shore. 

SE'AGREEN. adj. [sea and green.] Re- 
sembling the colour of the distant sea; 
cerulean. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their mixtures, as 
green, scarlet, purple, and seagreen, come in by the 
eyes. Locke. 

Upon his urn reclin’d, 
His seagreen mantle waving in the wind, 

_ The god appear’d. Pope. 

SE’AGREEN. n. s. Saxifrage, A plant. 

SPAGULL.} x. s. [sea and gull.] A bird 
common on the sea-coasts, of a light 
gray colour; sometimes called the sea- 
crow. 

Seagulls, when they flock together from the sea 
towards the shores, foreshow rain and wind, 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Bitterns, herons, and seagulls, are great enemies 
to fish, Mortimer, Husbandry. 

SEAHEDGEHOG. 2.5. [echinus.] A kind of 

- sea shellfish. 

The seahedgehog is enclosed in a round 
shell, fashioned as a loaf of bread, 
wrought and pinched, and guarded by 
an outer skin full of prickles, as the land- 

~ urchin. Carew. 

Sr auoe. n. s. [sea and hog.] The porpus. 

SE’AHOLLY. 7. 5. (eryngium, Lat.] A plant. 

The species are, seaholly, or eryngo. 

'Common eryngo. The roots of the first 
are candied, and sent to London for 
medicinal use, being the true eryngo. 

Miller. 


Sr’AHOLM. n. s. [sea and holm. ] 


1. A small uninhabited island. 
2. Seaholly. A kind of sea-weed. 
Cornwall bringeth forth greater store of sea- 
_ holm and samphire than any other county. Carew. 
Se’anorse. n. s. [sea and horse.] . 
1. A fish of a very singular form, as we see 
it dried, and of the needle-fish kind. It 
“is about four or five inches in length, 
and nearly half an inch in diameter in 
_ the broadest part. Its colour, as we see it 
dried, is a deep reddish brown; and its 
tail is turned round under the belly. 
Hull, Mat. Med. 
2. The morse. 


Part of a large tooth, round and tapering; a tusk 
of the morse, or waltrons, called by some the sea- 
horse. Woodward. 

3. The medical and the poetical seahorse 


_ Seem very different. By the seahorse Dry- 


_ den means probably the hippopotamus. 


Seahofses, floundering in the slim y mud, 
Toss’d up their heads, and dash’d the ooze about 
’em,. : Dryden. 
Se’arike.* adj. [ya-lc, Sax.] Resembling 
the sea. 
: Scarce the muse 
Dares stretch her wing o’er this enormous mass 
Of rushing water ; scarce she dares attempt 
_ The sealike Plata. Thomson, Summer. 
Sr’amaip.f n.s. [sea and maid. | 
1. A mermaid. 
; Certain stars shot from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s musick. 
: Shakspeare, Mid. N. Dr. 
2. A water-nymph. 
___ You fisher-boyes, and sea-maids’ dainty crew, 
Farewell ! for Thomalin will seek a new 
And more respectful stream : ungrateful Chame, 


~ adieu ! P. Fletcher, P, Eclog. ii. st. 21, 
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Se’AMALL.* x. s. A kind of seagull. Ray. 
Sr’aMAn.} n.s. [yae-man, Sax. nauta.] 
1. A sailor; a navigator; a mariner. 
She, looking out, 
Beholds the fleet, and hears the seamen shout. 
Denham. 
Seamen through dismal storms are wont 
To pass the oyster-breeding Hellespont. Evelyn. 
Eneas order’d 
A stately tomb, whose top a trumpet bore, 
A soldier’s fauchion, and a seaman’s oar ; 
Thus was his friend interr’d. Dryden. 
By undergoing the hazards of the sea, and the 
company of common seamen, you make it evident 
you will refuse no opportunity of rendering your- 
self useful. Dryden. 
Had they applied themselves to the increase of 
their strength by sea, they might have had the 
greatest fleet and the most seamen of any state in 
Europe. Addison. 
2. Merman; the male of the mermaid. 
Seals live at land and at sea, and porpuses have 
the warm blood and intrails of a hog, not to men- 
tion mermaids or seamen. Locke. 
SeAMANSHIP.* n. 5. [from seaman.] Naval 
skill; good management of a ship. 
Privateers and Moorish corsairs possess not the 
best seamanship, and very little discipline. 
Burke, Consid. on the State of Affairs. 
SE’AMARK. ns. [sea and mark.] Point or 
conspicuous place distinguished at sea, 
and serving the mariners as directions 
of their course. 
Those white rocks, 
Which all along the southern seacoast lay, 
Threat’ning unheedy wreck and rash decay, 
He for his safety’s sake his seamark made, 
And nam’d it Albion. Spenser, F. Q. 
Though you do see me weapon’d, 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 
The very seamark of my utmost sail. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
They were executed at divers places upon the 
seacoast, for seamarks or lighthouses, to teach Per- 
kins’s people to avoid the coast. Bacon, Hen. VIL. 
They are remembered with a brand of infamy 
fixt upon them, and set as sea-marks for those who 
observe them to avoid. Dryden. 
The fault of others’ sway, 
He set as seamarks for himself to shun, Dryden. 
SE’AMEW. x. s. [sea and mew.] A fowl that 
* frequents the sea. 
An island salt and bare, 
The haunt of seals, and ores, and sea-mews clang, 
Milton, P. L. 
The chough, the sea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
Scream aloft. Pope, Odyss. 
SEAMO'NSTER. 2.5. [sea and monster.] 
Strange animal of the sea. 


Sea-monsters give suck to their young. 
Lam. iv. 3. 


Where luxury late reign’d, sea-monsters whelp. 
Milton, P. L. 


Se’Amoss.f n. s. [sea and moss ; corallium, 
Lat.] Coral, which grows in the sea like 
a shrub, and, being taken out, becomes 
hard like a stone. 
Some scurvigrass do bring ; — 
From Shepey sea-moss some, to cool his boyling 
blood. Drayton, Polyolb. S. 18. 
SEANA’VELWoRT. x. 8. [Landrosaces, Lat.] 
An herb growing in Syria, by which 
great cures are performed. 
SEANE TTLE.* n.s. A sort of fish, (urtica 
marina, Lat.) Resembling a lump of 
stiff jelly. : 

Dr. Gaertner refers the urticea ma- 
rine, or seanettles, to the hydra of Lin- 
nus, commonly called the polype. 

Chambers. 
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Sr/ANYMPH. x. s. [sea and nymph.| God- 
dess of the sea. 
Virgil, after Homer’s example, gives us a trans- 
formation of AEneas’s ship into sea-nymphs. 


Broome. 
4. . 
SEAONION. z.s5. Anherb. Ainsworth. 


Sr’aoose. n. s. [sea and oose.] ‘The mud 
in the sea or shore. 
All sea-ooses or oosy mud, and the mud of rivers, 
are of great advantage to all sorts of land, 
Mortimer. 
Se’apap. n.s. [stella marina, Lat.] The 
star fish. 
SEAPA'NTHER. ». 8. [sea and panther ; 
gabos, Lat.] A fish like a lampry. 


Sr’apixce. n. s. [sea and piece.] A picture 
representing any thing at sea. 
Painters often employ their pencils upon sea- 
pieces. Addison. 
Se’ApooL. n.s. [sea and pool.] A lake of 
salt water. 
I heard it wished, that all that land were a sea~ 


pool. Spenser. 
Se’aport.} x. s. [sea and port.] A har- 
bour. 


Scene, for the first act, in Venice; during the 
rest of the play, at a sea-port in Cyprus. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
SE’ARESEMBLING.* adj. [sea and resemble. | 
Sea-like. 
Jordan from two bubbling heads 
His oft returning waters leads, 
Till they their narrow bounds forsake, 
And grow a sea-resembling lake. 
y Sandys, Chr. Pass. p. 8. 
Se’aRIsk. n.s. [sea and risk.] Hazard at 
sea. 

He was so great an encourager of commerce, 
that he charged himself with all the sea-risque of 
such yessels as carried corn to Rome in the winter. 

Arbuthnot. 
SEARO’BBER.* x. 5. [sea and robber.| A 
pirate ; a sea-thief. 

Trade is much disturbed by pirates and sea- 
robbers. Milton, Lett. of State. 

SE’AROCKET. 7.5. A plant. Miller. 
SE’AROOM. n. s. [sea and room. | Open sea; 
spacious main. 

There is sea-room enough for both nations, with- 
out offending one another. Bacon, Adv. to Villiers. 

The bigger whale like some huge carrack lay, 
Which wanteth sea-room with her foes to play. 

Waller, 
SEano’ver.f n. s. [sea and rove.] A pirate. 

A certain island long before dispeopled, and left 

waste by sea-rovers. Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 1. 
Sr/ARUurF. n.s. [sea and ruff; orphus, Lat.] 
A kind of sea fish. 


SEASE’RPENT. 7.5. [sea and serpent ; hydrus, 
Lat.] A water serpent; an adder. 


SEASE’RVICE. n. s. [sea and service.] Naval 
war. 
You were pressed for the sea-service, and got off 
with much ado. Swift, Direct. to Servants. 
SEASHA’RK. 7.8. [sea and shark.], A ra- 
venous sea-fish.’ 
Witch’s mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravening salt sea-skark. 
Se’ASHELL. n.s. [sea and shell.] Shells 
found on the shore. 
Sea-shells are great improyers of sour or cold 
land. Mortimer. 
SEASHO’RE. n. s. [sea and shore.] The coast 
of the sea. J 
That sea-shore where no more world is found, 
But foaming billows breaking on the ground. 


Dryden. 


Shakspeare. 
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Fournier gives an account of an earthquake in 
Peru, that reached three hundred leagues along 
the sea-shore. Burnet. 

To say a man has a clear idea of any quantity, 
without knowing how great it is, is as reasonable 
as to say he has the positive idea of the number of 
the sands on the sea-shore. Locke. 

Sr’asick. adj. [sea and sick.] Sick, as 
new voyagers on the sea. 

She began to be much sea-sick, extremity of 
weather continuing. Shakspeare. 

Barbarossa was not able to come on shore, for 
that he was, as they said, sea-sich, and troubled with 
an ague. Knolles. 

In love’s voyage nothing can offend ; 

Women are never sea-sick. Dryden, Juv. 

Weary and sea-sick, when in thee confin’d ; 
Now, for thy safety, cares distract my mind. Swift. 

SEAsrpE. n. s. [sea and side.] The edge 
of the sea. 

Their camels were without number, as the sand 
by the sea-side. Jud. vii. 12. 

There disembarking on the green sea-side, 

We land our cattle, and the spoil divide. Pope. 
SEASURGEON. 7. 8. [sea and surgeon.] A 
chirurgeon employed on shipboard. 

My design was to help the sea-surgeon. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 
SEASURRO'UNDED. adj. [sea and surround.] 
Encircled by the sea. 
To sea-surrounded realms the gods assign 
Small tract of fertile lawn, the least to mine. 
Pope. 
SEATE’RM. 7.8. [sea and term.] Word of 
art used by the sea-men. 

I agree with you in your censure of the sea- 
terms in Dryden’s Virgil, because no terms of art, 
or cant words, suit the majesty of epick poetry. 

Pope. 
SEATHI’EF.* n. s. [yee-Seop, Saxon.] A 
pirate. 

The one be sea-theeves, suche as lye in the 
straights and corners of the sea, and take other 
mens goods from them by force. 

Bp. of Chichester, Two Serm. (1576,) C. i. b. 
SEATO’AD.* nz. s. [sea and toad.] An ugly 
sea-fish so named. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
Sp’arorn.* adj. [sea and torn.] Torn by 
the sea. 
As fair a bay, 
As ever merchant wish’d might be the road, 
Wherein to ease his sea-torn vessel’s load, 
Browne, Brit. Past. B. 2. S.i. 
Sr’aTost.* adj. [sea and tost.] Tossed by 
the sea. 
The ship upon whose deck 
The sea-tost prince appears to speak. 
\ Shakspeare, Pericles. 
Srawa’Lurp.* adj. [sea and wall.) Sur- 
rounded by the sea. 

Our sea-wall’d garden, the whole land, 

Is full of weeds. Shakspeare, Rich. II. 
SE’AWARD.* adj. [sea and peand, Sax.] 
Directed towards the sea. 
To your seaward steps farewell, 
Donne, Poems, p. 175, 
Sr’aAwarp.} adv. Towards the sea. 
[They] victualling again, with brave and man- 
like minds, 
To seaward cast their eyes, and pray for happy 
winds, Drayton, Polyolb. 8. 2, 

The rock rush’d seaward with impetuous roar, 

Ingulf’d, and to the abyss the boaster bore. Pope. 
Srawa’TER. n. 5. [sea and water.) The 
salt water of the sea. 

By digging of pits in the seashore, he did frus~ 
trate the laborious works of the enemies, which had 
turned the sea-water upon the wells of Alexandria. 
, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
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I bathed the member with sea-water. Wiseman. 
Sea-water has many gross, rough, and earthy 
particles in it ; as appears from its saltness; whereas 
fresh water is more pure and unmixt. Broome. 
Sr’awituwinp. x. s. [soldonella, Lat.] 
Bindweed. 

SEAWO’RMWOOD. n. S. [sea and wormwood ; 
seriphium, Lat.] A sort of wormwood 
that grows in the sea. 

Sr’awortuy.* adj. [sea and worthy.) Fit 
to go to sea: applied to a ship. 

SEAL. n.s. [reol, rele, Saxon; seel, Danish.] 
The seacalf. 

The seal or soyle is in make and growth not 
unlike a pig, ugly faced, and footed like a mold- 
warp : he delighteth in musick, or any loud noise, 
and thereby is trained to shew himself above water: 
they also come on land. Carew. 

‘ An island salt and bare, 
The haunt of seals, and ores, and seamews clang. 
Milton, P. L. 

SEAL.+ n.s, [pzel, Saxon ; sigillum, Lat. 
Dr. Johnson. — Serenius notices the 
remarkable agreement of ancient lan- 
guages in this word; M. Goth. siglan, 
to seal; Cym. sel, Icel. segle, a seal ; 
and thinks it probable that the word is 
originally Scythian. ] 

1. A stamp engraved with a particular 
impression, which is fixed upon the wax 
that closes letters, or affixed as a testi- 
mony. 

The king commands you 
To render up the great seal.  Shaks. Hen. VIII. 

If the organs of perception, like wax over- 
hardened with cold, will not receive the impression 
of the seal; or, like wax of a temper too soft, will 
not hold it; or else supposing the wax of a temper 
fit, but the seal not applied with a sufficient force 
to make a clear impression: in any of these cases 
the print left by the seal will be obscure. Locke. 

The same his grandsire wore about his neck 
In three seal rings, which after, melted down, 
Form’d a vast buckle for his widow’s gown. Pope. 

2. The impression made in wax. 

Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud. 

Shakspeare. 

Solyman shewed him his own letters, asking 

him if he knew not that hand, and if he knew not 


that seal ? Knolles. 
He saw his monkey picking the seal wax from 
a letter. Arbuthnot. 


3. Any act of confirmation. 
They their fill of love 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the seal. 
Milton, P.L, 
To Seat. »v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To fasten with a seal. 
He that brings this love to thee, 
Little knows this love in me; 
And by him seal up thy mind. 
Shakspeare, As you like it. 
I have seen her rise from her bed, take forth 
paper, fold it, write upon’t, and afterwards seal it. 
Shakspeare. 
2. To confirm or attest by a seal. 
God join’d my heart to Romeo’s ; thou our 
hands ; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal’d, 
Shall be the label to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this shall slay them both. Shaks. 
3. To confirm ; to ratify; to settle. 
My soul is purg’d from grudging hate, 
And with my hand I seaé our true hearts’ love. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITT. 
When I have performed this, and sealed to them 
this fruit, I will come into Spain. Rom. xy, 28, 
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4, To shut; to close: with up. 
Seal up your lips, and give no words, but mum! 
Shakspearee 
At my death 
Thou hast seal’d wp my expectation. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
The sense is like the sun ; for the sun seals up 
the globe of heaven, and opens the globe of earth: 
so the sense doth obscure heavenly things, and 
reveals earthly things. Bacon. 
5. To make fast. 
Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chain’d, 
And seal thee so, as henceforth not to scorn 
The facil gates of hell too slightly barr’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
6. To mark with a stamp. 
You'd rail upon the hostess, 
And say you would present her at the leet, 
Because she bought stone jugs, and no seal’d 


quarts. Shakspeare. 
To SEAL. v.n. To fix a seal. 
I will seal unto this bond. Shakspeare. 


We make a sure coyenant and write it, and our 
princes and priests seal unto it. Neh. ix. 38. 


Sr’auer.f x. s. [from seal.] One that 


seals. Huloet. 
Sp’aine.* ns. [from seal.| Act of seal- 
ing. 


Those that sealed [in the margin, at the sealings} 
were Nehemiah, Seraiah, &c, Nehem. x. 1. 

Sr’aLinewax. n.s. [seal and wax.] Hard. 
wax used to seal letters. 

The prominent orifice was closed with sealing- 
wan. Boyle. 

SEAM. z.s. [ream, Saxon; zoom, Dutch.] 

1. The suture where the two edges of 
cloth are sewed together. 

In velvet white as snow the troop was gown’d, 
The seams with sparkling emeralds set around, 
Dryden. 
Precepts should be so finely wrought together 
in the same piece, that no coarse seam may discover 
where they join. Addison. 

2. The juncture of planks in a ship. 

With boiling pitch — the seams instops, 
Which, well laid o’er, the salt sea waves withstand. 
, ; Dryden: 

3. A cicatrix; a scar. 

4, [yeam, Saxon, aload.] A measure; @ 
vessel in which things are held; eight 
bushels of corn. Ainsworth. 

5. Sram of Glass. A quantity of glass, 
weighing 120 pounds. 

6. [yeme, Saxon; sazm, Welsh; sain, Fr.] 
Tallow ; grease; hog’s lard. 

Shall the proud lord, 
That bastes his arrogance with his own seam, 
Be worshipp’d ? Shakspeare, T'r. and Cress» 
Part scour the rusty shields with seam, and part 
New grind the blunted axe. Dryden, in. 

To Seam. v.a, [from the noun. ] 

1. To join together by suture, or other- 
wise. 

2. To mark ; to scar with a long cicatrix. 

Seam’d o’er with wounds, which his own sabre 


gave. Pope. 
Say, has the small or greater pox 
Sunk down her nose, or seam’d her face? Swift. 


Se’amuess.$ adj. [from seam.] Having 
no seam. 
The soldiers have parted thy garments, and cast 
lots upon thy seamless coat. 
Bp. Hall, Contempl. The Crucifixion. 
Ye, whose faction and turbulency in novel 
opinions rends the seamless coat, not considering 
that of Melancthon, that schism is no less than” 
idolatry. Bp. Hall, Serm. The Hypocrites 


There froward authors, with disputes, have torn 
The garments seamless as the firmament. 
Davenant, Gondib. B. 2, 


A seamless coat, from schism so free. 
Dryden, Hind and Panth. P. 2. 
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To SEARCE. »v. a. [sasser, Fr.] To sift 

finely. 
Put the finely searced powder of alabaster into a 
flat-bottomed and well-heated brass vessel. Boyle. 
For the keeping of meal, bolt and searce it from 


SE'AMRENT. ”. s. [seam and rent.] A} the bran. Werner 
separation of any thing where it is Searce.f n. s. [sas, Fr.] A, sieve; a 
joined; a breach of the stitches. bolter. Sherhood. 


Sz’AMSTER.* x. s. [see the etymology in 
_ the next word, seamstress. See also 

SemsTER.] One who sews, or uses a 
~ needle; a sort of tailor. 

Our rags pretend to be our reformations; and 
our schismaticks would seem our seamsters, and 
our renders will needs be our reformers and 
repairers, 

Bp. Gauden, Life of Bp. Brownrigg, (1660,) p. 242. 

Sr’amsrress.f x. s. [yeamycpe, Saxon. 
Dr. Johnson. — And thus, according to 
the Saxon form, our word at first was 
seamster. See Sherwood. And Cot- 
grave in V. Lingiere: “ A seamster, a 
woman that makes or sells linen, &c.”] 
A woman whose trade is to sew. Often 
written sempstress. 

They wanted food and raiment ; so they took 


Religion for their seamstress and their cook. 
Cleaveland. 


Having a 


Sr’arcer.f .s. [from searce; Fr. Sasseur. | 
One who sifts or bolts corn. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


To SEARCH. v. a. [chercher, Fr.] 
1. To examine; to try; to explore; to 
look through. 

Help to search my house this one time: if I 
find not what I seek, let me for ever be your table 
sport. Shakspeare. 

They returned from searching of the land. 

Num. xiii. 25, 

Through the void immense 

To search with wandering quest a place foretold. 
Milton, P. L. 

2. To inquire; to seek for. 
Now clear I understand 
What oft my steadiest thoughts have search’d in 
vain, Milton, P. L. 
Enough is left besides to search and know. 

Milton, P. L. 

Draw up some valuable meditations from the 
depths of the earth, and search them through the 
vast ocean. Watts. 


3. To probe as a chirurgeon. 

Alas. poor shepherd ! searching of thy wound, 

I have, by hard adventure, found my own. Shaks. 
Witb this good sword, 

That ran through Czsar’s bowels, search this 
bosom. Shakspeare. 
The signs of wounds penetrating are discovered 
by the proportion of the searching candle, or probe 
which enters into the cavity. Wiseman, Surgery. 


4. To Szarcu out. To find by seeking. 
Who went before you, to search you out a place 
to pitch your tents in? Deut. i. 33. 
They may sometimes be successful to search out 
truth. Watts. 
To SEARCH. v. n. 
1. To make a search; to look for some- 
thing. 
Satisfy me once more; once more search with 
me, Shakspeare. 
2. To make inquiry. 
To ask or search I blame thee not. Milton, P.L. 
Those who seriously search after or maintain 
truth, should study to deliver themselves without 
obscurity or equivocation. Locke. 
It sufficeth that they have once with care sifted 
the matter, and searched into all the particulars 
that could give any light to the question. Locke. 
With piercing eye some search where nature 


Se’amy. adj. [from seam.] 

seam ; shewing the seam. 
Some such squire he was, 

That turn’d your wit the seamy side without, 

And made me to suspect you. Shakspeare, Othello. 

Sean.} x. s. [regne, Saxon; sagena, Lat.] 
A net.. Sometimes written seine, or 
saine. 

; Birds are ta’ne 
With tramels, fishes by the entangling saine. 

Sandys, Paraph. of Eccl. (1648,) p. 14. 

Sr’aroy.* See Srpoy. 

Sear} adj. [yeapian, Saxon, to dry. Dr. 
Johnson. — Autumn is still, in some 
parts of the north, called the sear. So 
Shakspeare’s sear and yellow leaf means 
the same thing. The word has been 
also referred to the Gr. Ends, dry.] 
Dry ; not any longer green. See Sern. 

have liv’d long enough: my May of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
__ Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sear. 
Milton, Lycidas. 
_ Some may be cherished in dry places, as in sear 
wood, Ray. 

To SEAR.} ». a. [yeapian, Saxon.] To 

burn; to cauterize. 
_ The scorehing flame sore singed all his face, 


And ; : -d. plays, 
ina through his armour all his ii Hie F-Q And trace the wanton through her darksome 
pi a a os maze, Tickell. 


Some shall depart from the faith, speaking lies, 
having their conscience seared with a hot iron. 
hs 1 Tim. iv. 2. 
Cherish veins of good humour, and sear up 
those of ill. Temple. 
Pm sear’d with burning steel, till the scorch’d 
marrow 
Fries in the bones. 
2. To wither ; to dry. 
Some beauty peep’d thro ugh lattice of sear’d age. 
4 Shakspeare, Lov. Complaint. 
Sk ARCLOTH, nz. s. [yanclad, Saxon, from 
yap, pain, and clas, a plaster; so that 
-cerecloth, as it is now written, from cera, 
wax, seems to be wrong.] A plaster; 
alarge:plaster.. ; 
Bees” wax is the ground of all searcloth salves. 
f Mortimer. 


3. To seek; to try to find. 
Your husband’s coming, woman, to search for 
a gentleman that is here now in the house. 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
We in vain search for that constitution within a 
fly, upon which depend those powers we observe 
in them. Locke. 
Searcu. z.s. [from the verb. ] 
1. Inquiry by looking into every suspected 
place. 


Rowe, Royal Convert. 


The orb he roam’d : 
With narrow search, and with inspection deep. 
Milton, P. L. 


2. Examination. 
The mind sets itself on work in search of some 


hidden idea, and turns the eye of the soul upon it. 
Locke. 
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3. Inquiry ; act of seeking: with 


SEA 
or after. BI 


His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two bushels of chaff: you shall seek all day ere 
you find them, and when you have them, they are 
not worth the search. Shakspeare. 

Who great in search of God and nature grow, 
They best the wise Creator’s praise declare. 

Dryden. 
Now mourn thy fatal search - 
It is not safe to haye too quick a sense. Dryden. 

By the philosophical use of words, I mean such 
an use as conveys the precise notions of things, 
which the mind may be satisfied with in its search 
after knowledge. Locke. 

The parents, after a long search for the boy, 
gave him for drowned in a canal. Addison. 

This common practice carries the heart aside 
from all that is honest in our search after truth. 

’ Watts. 
4. Quest; pursuit. 

If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 

Where should he find it purer than in Blanche ? 
Shakspeare. 

Stay him from his intendment, or brook such 
disgrace well as he shall run into: in that it is a 
thing of his own search, and altogether against my 
will. Shaks. As you like it. 

Nor did my search of liberty begin, 

Till my black hairs were chang’d upon my chin. 
Dryden- 
Se’arcHaBz.* adj. [from search.] That 
may be explored. Cotgrave, and Sherw. 
Se’ARCHER. 2. s. [from search. ] 
1. Examiner ; trier, 

The Agarenes that seck wisdom upon earth, 
the authors of fables, and searchers out of under- 
standing. Bar. iii. 23, 

The searchers found a marvellous difference 
between the Anakins and themselves, Ralegh. 

Religion has given us a more just idea of the 
divine nature: he whom we appeal to is truth 
itself, the great searcher of hearts, who will not let 
fraud go unpunished, or hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain. Addison. 

2. Seeker ; inquirer. 

In vain we lift up our presumptuous eyes 
To what our Maker to their ken denies : 

The searcher follows fast ; the object flies. Privr. 

Avoid the man who practises any thing unbe- 
coming a free and open searcher after truth. Watts. 

3, Officer in London appointed to examine 
the bodies of the dead, and report the 
cause of death, 

The searchers, who are ancient matrons sworn 
to their office, repair to the place where the dead 
corps lies, and by view of the same, and by other 
inquiries, examine by what disease the corps died. 

Graunt, Bills of Mortality. 

Sr’ARCHING.* n.s. [from search.] Exa- 
mination ; inquisition. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

For the divisions of Reuben there were great 
searchings of heart. Judges, v. 16. 

Sr’arcuess.* adj. [search and less.] 
Avoiding or escaping search; inscru- 
table. 

The modest-seeming eye, 
Beneath whose beauteous beams, belying heaven, 
Lurk searchless cunning, cruelty, and death. 
Thomson, Spring. 

Sr’AREDNEsS.* n.s. [from To sear. ] State 
of being seared or cauterized; from the 
practice of surgeons, who apply burn- 
ings in order to heal corrupt flesh, which 
becomes afterwards insensible ; hence, 
figuratively, insensibility. 

He wonders at my extreme prodigality of credit, 
and searedness of conscience, in citing an epistle 
so convicted by Bellarmine! 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr, Clergy, p. 261. 
3M 
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Delivering up the sinner to a stupidity, 
searedness of conscience. South, Serm. ix. 54. 
He is sealed up under a spirit of searedness and 
reprobation. South, Serm. x. 233. 


SE’ASON.} 2. s. [saison, Fr. Dr. John- 
son.— Probably from the Lat. occasione, 
abl. of occasio ; whence the Ital. cagione, 
the same. ] 

1. One of the four parts of the year, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. 

The fairest flowers 0’ the season 
Are our carnations and streak’d gillyflowers. 
Shakspeare. 
Then Summer, Autumn, Winter did appear; 
And Spring was but a season of the year. Dryden. 
We saw, in six days’ travelling, the several sea- 
sons of the year in their beauty. Addison on Italy. 


2, A time as distinguished from others. 
He’s noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o” the season. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
The season prime for sweetest scents and airs. 
Milton, P.L. 
3. A fit time; an opportune concurrence. 
At season fit let her with thee partake. 
Milton, P. L. 
All business should be done betimes ; and 
there’s as little trouble of doing it in season too, as 
out of season. L’ Estrange. 
For active sports, for pleasing rest, 
This is the time to be possest ; 
The best is but in season best. Dryden. 
I would indulge the gladness of my heart! 
Let us retire: her grief is out of season. Philips. 
There is no season to which such thoughts as 
these are more suitable. Atierbury: 
The season when to come, and when to go, 
To sing, or cease to sing, we never know. Pope. 
4, A time not very long. 
We'll slip you for a season, but our jealousy 
Does yet depend. Shakspeare, Cymb. 
5. [From the verb.} That which gives a 


high relish. 
You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Salt too little, which may season give. 
Shakspeare, Much Ado. 
To Sx’ason.} v. a. [assaissonner, French; 
Dr. Johnson.—lItal. salsare ; German, 
salzen ; from salio, Lat. to salt.] 
1. To mix with food any thing that gives 
a high relish. 
Every oblation of thy meat-offering shalt thou 
season with salt. Lev. ii. 13. 
They seasoned every sacrifice, whereof a greater 
part was eaten by the priests. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
For breakfast and supper, milk and milk-pot- 
tage are very fit for children; only let them not 
be seasoned with sugar. Locke. 
The wise contriver, 
To keep the waters from corruption free, 
Mixt them with salt, and season’d all the sea. 
Blackmore. 
2. To give a relish to; to recommend by 
something mingled. 
You season still with sports your serious hours ; 
For age but tastes of pleasures, youth devours, 
Dryden. 
The proper use of wit is to season conversation, 


to represent what is praiseworthy to the greatest 
adyantage, and to expose the vices and follies of 


men. Tillotson. 


3. To qualify by admixture of another 


ingredient. 
Mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power does then shew likest God’s, 

When mercy seasons justice. 

Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

Season your admiration but a while, 

With an attentive ear, till I deliver 

This marvel to you. 


Shakspeare, Hamlet. 


SEA 


or |4. To imbue ; to tinge or taint. 


Whatever thing 
The sithe of time mows down, devour unspar’d, 
Till I, in man residing, through the race 
His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infect, 
And season him thy last and sweetest prey. 
Milton, P.L. 
Secure their religion, season their younger years 
with prudent and pious principles. Bp. Taylor. 
Sin, taken into the soul, is like a liquor poured 
into a vessel; so much of it as it fills, it also sea- 
sons: the touch and tincture go together. South. 
5. To fit for any use by time or habit ; to 
mature. 
The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren : 
How many things by season season’d are, 
To their right praise and true perfection ! 
Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Directly seasons him his enemy. Shakspeare. 
We charge you, that you have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all season’d office, and to wind 
Yourself unto a power tyrannical. Shaks. Coriol. 
The archers of his guard shot two arrows every 
man together against an inch board of well sea- 
soned timber. Hayward. 
His plenteous stores do season’d timber send ; 
Thither the brawny carpenters repair. Dryden. 
A man should harden and season himself beyond 
the degree of cold wherein he lives, Addison. 


To Sr’ason.} v.72. 


Shaks. 


-1. To become mature; to grow fit for any 


purpose. 

Carpenters rough plane boards for flooring, that 
they may set them by to season. 

Moxon, Mech. Ec. 
2. To betoken; to savour. 

Lose not your labour and your time together ; 

It seasons of a fool. Beaum. and Fl. Chances. 
Sr’asonaBLe. adj. [saison, Fr.] Oppor- 
tune; happening or done at a proper 
time ; proper as to time. 

Mercy is seasonable in the time of affliction, as 
clouds of rain in the time of drought. 

Ecclus. v. 2. 

If ever it was seasonable to preach courage in 
the despised abused cause of Christ, it is now, 
when his truths are reformed into nothing, when 
the hands and hearts of his faithful ministers are 
weakened. South, Serm. 

Sr’ASONABLENESS.[ 2. s- [from season- 
able.) Opportuneness of time ; propriety 
with regard to time. 

I durst never lay too much hope on the forward 
beginnings of wit and memory, which haye been 
applauded in children. I knew they could but 
attain their vigour; and if sooner, no whit the 
better; for the earlier is their perfection of wis- 
dom, the longer shall be their witless age. Sea- 
sonableness is best.in all these things which have 
their ripeness and decay. 

Bp. Hall, Holy Observ. (1609,) § 15. 

Neither the goodness of the soil, nor the season~ 
ableness of the weather, nor the industry of the 
husbandman, is now inferiour to that of former 
ages. Hakewill on Prov. p. 145. 

A British freeholder would very -ill discharge 
his part, if he did not acknowledge the excellency 
and seasonableness of those laws by which his 
country has been recovered out of its confusions, 

Addison. 
Sr'asonaBLy. adv. [from seasonable.| Pro- 
perly with respect to time. 

This is that to which I would most earnestly, 
most seasonably advise you all. Sprat, Serm. 

Sr’asonacE.* n. s. [from season.] Sea- 
soning ; sauce. 

Light gives a seasonage to all other fruitions, lays 
open the bosom of the universe, and shows the 


treasures of nature; in a word, gives opportunity 
to the enjoyment of all the other senses. 3 
South, Serm. viii. 408. 


Charity is the grand seasonage of every christian 
duty. South, Serm. ix. 152. 
Sr’asoner. n. s. [from Zo season.} One 
who seasons or gives a relish to any 
thing. ; 
SeasoninG. n. s. [from season.] That 
which is added to any thing to give it a 
relish. 

Breads we have of several grains, with divers 
kinds of leavenings and seasonings ; so that some 
do extremely move appetites, and some do nourish 
so as divers do live of them alone. Bacon. 

Some abound with words, without any season- 
ing or taste of matter. B. Jonson. 

A foundation of good sense, and a cultivation 
of learning, are required to give a seasoning to 
retirement, and make us taste the blessing. 

Dryden, 

Political speculations are of so dry and austere 
a nature, that they will not go down with the pub- 
lick without frequent seasonings. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

The publick accept a paper which has in it none 
of those seasonings that recommend the writings 
which are in yogue among us. Addison, Spect. 

Many vegetable substances are used by mankind 
as seasonings, which abound with a highly exalted 
aromatic oil; as thyme and savory. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


SEAT. 2. s. [sedes, Lat. sett, old German. 
Skinner. ] 


1. A chair, bench, or any thing on which 
one may sit. 
The sons of light 
Hasted, resorting to the summons high, 
And took their seats. Milton, P. L. 
The lady of the leaf ordain’d a feast, 
And made the lady of the flower her guest ; 
When, lo, a bower ascended on the plain, 
With sudden seats ordain’d, and large for either 
train, Dryden. 
2. Chair of state ; throne; post of autho- 
rity ; tribunal. 
With due observance of thy goodly seat, 
Great Agamemnon, Nestor shall supply 
Thy latest words. Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
Thus we debase 
The nature of our seats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Whatsoever be the manner of the world’s end, 
most certain it is an end it shall have, and as cer- 
tain that then we shall appear before the judge- 
ment-seat of Christ, that every man may receive 
according to that which he hath done in his body, 
whether it be good or evil. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
3. Mansion; residence ; dwelling; abode. 
It were enough in reason to succour with 
victuals, and other helps, a vast multitude, com- 
pelled by necessity to seek a new seat, or to 
direct them unto a country able to receive them. 
Ralegh. 
O earth, how like to heaven! if not preferr’d 
Most justly, seat worthier of gods, as built 
With second thoughts, reforming what was old. 
Milton, P. L. 
In Alba he shall fix his royal seat ; ; 
And, born a king, a race of.kings beget. Dryden. 
Has winter caus’d thee, friend, to change thy 
seat, 
And seek in Sabine air a warm retreat? Dryden. 
The promis’d seat of empire shall again 
Cover the mountain, and command the plain, 
Prior. 


4. Situation ; site. 


It followeth now that we find out the seat of 
Eden ; for it was Paradise by God planted. 
Ralegh. 
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A church by Strand-bridge, and two bishops’ 
houses, were pulled down to make a seat for his 


new building. ; Hayward. 
_ He that builds a fair house upon an ill seat, 
‘committeth himself to prison. Bacon. 


The fittest and the easiest to be drawn 

To our society, and to aid the war, 

The rather for their seat, being next borderers 

On Italy. B. Jonson, Catiline. 
To Sear. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To place.on seats ; to cause to sit down. 

_ The guests were no sooner seated but they en- 
- tered into a warm debate, Arbuthnot. 
2. To place in a post of authority, or place 

of distinction. 

Thus high was king Richard seated. 

Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
Not Babylon, 
‘Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
Equall’d in all their glories to inshrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods, or seat 
Their kings. Milton, P. L. 

A spirit of envy or opposition makes mankind 
uneasy to see others of the same species seuted 
above them in a sort of perfection. Pope. 

3. To fix in any particular place or situa- 
tion; to settle. 

Should one family or one thousand hold pos- 
session of all the southern undiscovered continent, 
because they had seated themselves in Nova 
Guiana? Ralegh. 

By no means build too near a great neighbour, 
which were, in truth, to be as unfortunately seated 
on the earth as Mercury is in the heavens; for the 
most part ever in combustion, or obscurity, under 
brighter beams than his own. Wotton. 

4. To fix; to place firm. 
Why do I yield to that suggestion, 
‘Whose horrid image doth upfix my hair, 
And make my seaéed heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

‘From their foundations loosening to and fro, 

They pluck’d the seated hills, Milion, P.L. 
To SEAT.* vn. To rest; to lie down. 
Not in use. 

Him thether eke for all his fearfull threat 

He followed fast, and chased him so nie, 
That to the folds, where sheepe at night doe seat, 
And to the litle cots, where shepherds lie 
Tn winter’s wrathfull time, he forced him to flie. 
Spenser, F’. Q. vis ix. 4. 
SEAVES.* x.s. Rushes. North. 
Ray, and Grose. 
Sr’avy.* adj. Overgrown with rushes : 
as, seavy ground. Ray. 
Sepa‘crous.* adj. [sebaceus, Lat.1 Made 
_ of tallow; belonging to tallow. Coles 
writes it sebacean, Dict. 1685. 
“SEcant.} n.s. [secans, Lat. secante, Fr.] 
In geometry, the right line drawn from 
the centre of a circle, cutting and meet- 
_ing with another line called the tangent 
. Without it. Dict. 

A secant cannot be a tangent. 

ANS, Bp. Berkeley, Analyst. § 24. 
To SECEDE. v. n. [secedo, Latin.] To 
withdraw from fellowship in any affair. 
Szce’per. x. s. [from secede.} One who 
_ discovers his disapprobation of any pro- 

_ ceedings by withdrawing himself. 
To Szcr’Rn. v. a. [secerno, Latin.] To 
__ Separate finer from grosser matter; to 
make the separation of substances in the 
_ body. 
__ Birds are better meat than beasts, because their 
flesh doth assimilate more finely, and secerneth 
rs more subtilly. Bacon. 

_ The Pituite or mucus secerned in the nose and 

windpipe, is not an excrementitious but a laudable 
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humour, necessary for defending those parts, from 
which it is secerned, from excoriations. Arbuthnot. 


Srce’ss.* n.s. [secessus, Lat.] Retire- 
ment; retreat. 

Silent secess, waste solitude. 

More, Song of the Soul, (1647,) Pref. B. 4. b. 
SECE’ssIon.f n.s. [secessio, Lat.] 
1. The act of departing. 

The accession of bodies upon, or secession thereof 
from the earth’s surface, perturb not the equilibra- 
tion of either hemisphere. Brown. 

2. The act of withdrawing from councils 
or actions. 

The cells and cloysters of retired yotaries, whose 
very secession proclaims their contempt of sinful 
seculars. Bp. Hall, Peacemaker, § 8. 

SE CLE. n.s. [siecle, Fr. seculum, Lat.] A 
century. Not in use. 

Of a man’s age, part he lives in his father’s 
lifetime, and part after his son’s birth; and there- 
upon it is wont to be said that three generations 
make one secle, or hundred years in the genealo- 

ies. Hammond, Pract. Catech. 
To SECLUDE. v. a. [secludo, Lat.] To 
confine from; to shut up apart; to ex- 


clude. 

None is secluded from that function of any 
degree, state, or calling. Whitgift. 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit 
to seclude from us, to fence them not only, as he 
did the interdicted tree, by combination, but with 
difficulties and impossibilities. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

The number of birds described may be near 
five hundred, and of fishes, secluding shell-fish, as~ 
many ; but if the shell-fish be taken in, more than 
six times the number. Ray. 

Inclose your tender plants in your conservatory, 
secluding all entrance of cold. Evelyn, Kalendar. 

Let eastern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their bosom slaves. Thomson. 

Seciu‘sion.* n. s. [seclusus, Lat.] A shut- 

ting out. Coles, Dict. 1685. Separation; 
exclusion. 

Their women appear to have been devoted to a 
state of seclusion. Warton. 


SE’COND. adj. [second, Fr. secundus, Lat. 
It is observable, that the English have 
no ordinal of two, as the Latins and the 
nations deriving from them have none of 
duo. What the Latins call secundus, 
from seguor, the Saxons term odep, or 
epcepia. | 

1. The next in order to the first ; the or- 
dinal of two. 

Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 
Nor needed to be warn’d a second time, 

But bore each other back. ' Dryden. 

2. Next in value or dignity; inferiour: 

I shall not speak superlatiyely of them, lest I 
be suspected of partiality; but this I may truly 
say, they are second to none in the Christian world. 

Bacon, Adv. to Villiers. 
None I know | 
Second to me, or like ; equal much less. 
Milton, P. L. 
My eyes are still the same; each glance, each 
grace, 

Keep their first lustre, and maintain their place, 
Not second yet to any other face. Dryden. 

Not these huge bolts, by which the giants slain, 
Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean plain ; 

? Twas of a lesser mould and lighter weight ; 
They call it thunder ofa second rate. — -dddison. 

By a sad train of miseries alone 

Distinguish’d long, and second now to none. Pope. 
Persons of second rate merit in their own country, 
like birds of passage, thrive here, and fly off when 
their employments are at an end. — Swift. 

SE’cCOND-HAND. n. Ss. Possession received 


from the first possessor. 
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Sz'conp-HAND is sometimes used adjec- 
tively. Not original ; not primary. 
8 3 pramary: 

Some men build so much upon authorities, they 

have but a second-hand or implicit knowledge. 
Locke. 

They are too proud to cringe to second-hand 

favourites in a great family. Swift to Gay. 
At Sx’conp-HAND. adv. In imitation; in 

the second place of order; by trans- 

mission ; not primarily ; not originally. 

They pelted them with satyrs and epigrams, 
which perhaps had been taken up at first only to 
make their court, and at second-hand to flatter 
those who had flattered their king. Temple. 

In imitation of preachers at second-hand, I shall 
transcribe from Bruyere a piece of raillery. Tatler. 

Spurious virtue in a maid ; 

A yirtue but at second-hand. Swift. 
Sr’conp. n. s. [second, Fr. from the adjec- 
tive. ] 
1. One who accompanies another in a duel 
to direct or defend him. 

Their seconds minister an oath, 

Which was indifferent to them both, 

That on their knightly faith and troth 

No magick them supplied ; 

And sought them that they had no charms, 
‘Wherewith to work each other’s harms, 

But came with simple open arms 

‘To have their causes tried, Drayton, Nymphid. 

Their first encounters were very furious, till 
after some toil and bloodshed they were parted by 
the seconds. Addison. 

Personal brawls come in as seconds to finish the 
dispute of opinion. Watts. 

2. One who supports or maintains ; a sup- 
porter; a maintainer. 

He propounded the duke as a main cause of 
divers infirmities in the state, being sure enough 
of seconds after the first onset. Wotton. 

Courage, when it is only a second to injustice, 
and falls on without provocation, is a disadvantage 
to a character. Collier. 

3. A second minute, the second division of 
an hour by sixty; the sixtieth part of a 
minute. , ; 

Four flames of an equal magnitude will be kept 
alive the space of sixteen second minutes, though 
one of these flames alone, in the same vessel, will 
not last above twenty-five or at most thirty seconds. 

Wilkins, Math. Magick. 

Sounds move above 1140 English feet in a 
second minute of time, and in seven or eight mi- 
nutes of time about 100 English miles. Locke. 

To Sr’conp. v.a. [seconder, Fr. secundo, 
Lat. from the noun. ] 

1. To support; to forward; to assist ; to 
come in after the act as a maintainer. 

The authors of the former opinion were pre- 
sently seconded by other wittier and better learned, 
who being loth that the form of church polity, 
which they sought to bring in, should be other- 
wise than in the highest degree accounted of, took 
first an exception against the difference between 
church polity and matters of necessity to salvation. 

Hooker. 
Though we here fall down, 
We have supplies to second our attempt ; 
If they miscarry, theirs shall second them. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

I to be the power of Israel’s God 
Ayow, and challenge Dagon to the test, 

Offering to combat thee his champion ae 

ith the utmost of his godhead seconded. 
ooh i Milton, S. A. 

Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inspires, 


And nature seconds all his soft desires. 
Roscommon. 


If in company you offer something for a jest, 
and nobody seconds you in your laughter, you 
Ment AB ONES, 
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may condemn their taste; but in the mean time 
you make a very indifferent figure. Suift. 
In human works, though labour’d on with pain, 


A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God’s, one single can its ends produce, 


Yet serves to second too some other use. Pope. 
2, To follow in the next place. 
You some permit 
To second ills with ills. Shakspeare. 


Having formerly discoursed of a maaritimal voy- 
age, I think it not impertinent to second the same 
with some necessary relations concerning the royal 
navy. Ralegh. 

He saw his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, seconded 
Upon her husband. Milton, P.L. 

Sin is seconded with sin; and a man seldom 
commits one sin to please, but he commits another 
to defend himself. South. 

Sr’conp Sight. n.s. The power of seeing 
things future, or things distant: sup- 
posed inherent in some of the Scottish 
islanders. 

As he was going out to steal a sheep, he was 
seized with a fit of second sight: the face of the 
country presented him with a wide prospect of new 
scenes, which he had neyer seen before. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

Se’conp sighted. adj. [from second sight. ] 
Having the second sight. 

Sawney was descended of an ancient family, 
renowned for their skill in prognosticks: most of 
his ancestors were second sighted, and his mother 
but narrowly escaped for a witch. Addison. 

SE’conDARILY. adv. [from secondary.] In 
the second degree; in the second order; 
not primarily ; not originally ; not in the 
first intention. 

These atoms make the wind primarily tend 
downwards, though other accidental causes impel 
them secondarily to a sloping motion. Digby. 

He confesses that temples are erected, and fes- 
tivals kept, to the honour of saints, at least second- 
arily. Stilling fleet. 

It is primarily generated out of the effusion of 
melancholick blood, or secondarily out of the dregs 
and remainder of a phlegmonous or cedematick 
tumour. Harvey. 

SE’CONDARINESS. n. 5. [from secondary. ] 
The state of being secondary. 

That which is peculiar and discriminative must 
be taken from the primariness and secondariness of 
the perception. Norvis. 


SE’CONDARY.F adj. (secondaire, old Fr. 
secundarius, Lat. ] 


1, Not primary; not of the first intention. 

Two are the radical differences: the secondary 

differences are as four. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
2. Succeeding to the first; subordinate. 

Wheresoever there is moral right on the one 
hand, no secondary right can discharge it. 

DL Estrange. 

Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds 
together this magnificent structure of the world, 
which stretcheth the North over the empty space, 
and hangeth the earth upon nothing, to transfer the 
words of Job from the first and real cause to the 
secondary. Bentley. 

3. Not of the first order or rate. 

If the system had been fortuitously formed by 
the convening matter of a chaos, how is it con- 
ceivable that all the planets, both primary and 
secondary, should revolye the same way from the 
west to the east, and that in the same plane? 

Bentley. 
4. Acting by transmission or deputation. 
That we were form’d then, say’st thou, and the 
work 

Of secondary hands, by task transferr’d 

From father to his son? Milton, P. L. 
As in a watch’s fine machine, 

Though many artful springs are seen, 
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The added movements which declare 

How full the moon, how old the year, 

Derive their secondary power 

From that which simply points the hour. Prior. 
5. A secondary fever is that which arises 

after a crisis, or the discharge of some 

morbid matter, as after the declension 

of the small-pox or measles. — Quincy. 
Sr’conpary.f n.s. [from the adjective. ] 

A delegate; a deputy. 

He wishes to take on board the eight secondaries, 
or minor canons, of his college. 

Warton, Hist. E. P. ii. 242. 

It was tacitly understood, and was very proper 
in itself, that these secondaries [ushers of a school] 
were not to be greedy in engrossing the rarities, 
when strangers, which often happened, were at 
dinner. Wakefield, Mem. p. 47. 

Sr’conpER.* 7. s. [from second.] One 
who supports or maintains the proposi- 
tion or assertion made by another. 

I do not tell the respectable mover and seconder, 
by a perversion of their sense and expressions, that 
their proposition halts between the ridiculous and 
the dangerous. 

Burke, Speech on the Durat. of Parliaments. 
Sr’conpiy. adv. [from second.] In the 
second place. 

First, she hath disobeyed the law ; and, secondly, 
trespassed against her husband. Zcclus. xxiii. 23. 

First, metals are more durable than plants ; and, 
secondly, they are more solid and hard. _—_ Bacon. 

The house of commons in Ireland, and, secondly, 
the privy council, addressed his majesty against 
these half-pence. Swift. 

Sr’CONDRATE. 7. s. [second and rate. } 
1. The second order in dignity or value. 

They call it thunder of the secondrate. 

Addison, Ovid. 
2. It is sometimes used adjectively ; of the 
second order. A colloquial licence. 

He was not then a secondrate champion, as they 
would have him, who think fortitude the first 
virtue in a hero. Dryden. 

Srecrecy. x. s. [from secret. | 
1. Privacy; state of being hidden; con- 
cealment. 

That's not suddenly to be perform’d, 

But with advice and silent secrecy. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
The lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was view’d in open as his queen. 
S Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

In Nature’s book of infinite secrecy, 

A little can Tread. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
2. Solitude ; retirement ; not exposure to 
view. 

Thou in thy secrecy, although alone, 

Best with thyself accompany’d, seek’st not 
Social communication. Milton, P. L. 

There is no such thing as perfect secrecy, to 
encourage a rational mind to the perpetration of 
any base action ; for a man must first extinguish 
and put out the great light within him, his con- 
science; he must get away from himself, and 
shake off the thousand witnesses which he always 
carries about him, before he can be alone. 

South, Serm. 


3. Forbearance of discovery. 

It is not with publick as with private prayer : 
in this rather secrecy is commanded than outward 
shew ; whereas that being the publick act of a 
whole society, requireth accordingly more care to 
be had of external appearance. Hooker. 

4, Fidelity to a secret; taciturnity invio- 
late; close silence. 

For secrecy no lady closer. Shakspeare. 


Secrecy and fidelity were their only qualities. 
Burnet. 
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SE’/CRET. adj. (secret, French ; secretus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Kept hidden; not revealed ;.concealed. 
The secret things belong unto the Lord our God; 
but those things which are revealed belong unto 
us. Deut, xxix, 29, 
Be this or aught 
Than this more secret now design’d, I haste 
To know. Milton, P. L. 
2. Retired ; private ; unseen, 
Thou open’st Wisdom’s way, 
And giv’st access, though secret she retire : 


And I perhaps am secret. Milton, P. L. 
There secret in her sapphire cell 
He with the Nais wont to dwell. Fenton. 


3. Faithful to a secret entrusted. 
Secret Romans, that have spoke the word, 
And will not palter. Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 
4. Private ; affording privacy. 
The secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai. 
5. Occult; not apparent. 
Or sympathy, or some connatural force 
Powerful at greatest distance to unite 
With secret amity things of like kind, 
By secretest conveyance. Milton, P. Le 
My heart, which by a secret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion sweet, 
Milton, P. L. 


Milton, P. Le 


6. Privy; obscene. 
Sr’cret. x. s. [secret, French; secretum, 
Latin. ] 
1. Something studiously hidden. 
Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
Shakspeare. 
There is no secret that they can hide from thee. 
Exek, xxviii. 
We not to explore the secrets ask 


Of his eternal empire. Milton, P. L. 


g. A thing unknown; something not yet 


discovered. 
All blest secrets, 
All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
All secrets of the deep, all Nature’s works, 
Milton, P. L. 
The Romans seem not to have known the secret 
of paper-credit. Arbuthnot. 
3. Privacy; secrecy; invisible or undis- 
covered state. 
Bread eaten in secret is pleasant. Prov. ix, 17. 
In secret, riding through the air she comes. _ 
Milton, P.L. 
To Secret. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
keep private. 
Great care is to be used of the clerks of the 
council, for the secreting of their consultations. 
Bacon, Adv. to Villters. 
SecRETARISHIP-f 2. 8. [secretaire, Fr. from 
secretary.| The office of a secretary. 
Since your secretaryship in the queen’s time I 
believe you were so glutted with the office, that 
you had not patience to venture on a letter'to an 
absent, useless acquaintance. 
Swift, Lett. to E. Lewis, (1737). 
SECRETARY. 7. S. [secretatre, Fr. secreta- 
rius, low Latin.] One entrusted with — 
the management of business; one who 
writes for another. 
Call Gardiner to me, my new secretary. Shaks. 
That which is most of all profitable is acquaint- 
ance with the secretaries, and employed men of 
ambassadors, Bacon: 
Cottington was secretary to the prince. 


Clarendon. 
To SECRE'TE. ». a. [secretus, Latin. ] 


1. To put aside; to hide. 
2. [In the animal economy.] 


-To secern ; 
to separate. F 


_ SECT. x. s. [secte, French; secta, Latin, 
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Szcre'r10n.f x. s. [secretion, old Fr: from 
secreius, Latin. ] 

1, That agency in the animal economy that 

__ consists in separating the various fluids 
of the body. 

9. The fluid secreted. 

Secreti'r1ovs. adj. [from secretus, Latin.] 
Parted by animal secretion. 

They have a similitude or contrariety to the 
secretitious humours in taste and quality. 

: ; Floyer on the Humours. 
Secretist. x.s. [from secret.] A dealer 
in secrets. 

Some things I have not yet thought fit so plainly 
to reveal, not out of any envious design of having 
them buried with me, but that I may barter with 
those secretists, that will not part with one secret 
but in exchange for another. Boyle. 

* Se’cretry. adv. [from secret.] 
1. Privately; privily; not openly; not 
_ publickly; with intention not to be 
known. 

Give him this letter, do it secretly. Shakspeare. 

Now secretly with inward grief he pin’d; 

Now warm resentments to his griefs he join’d. 
Addison. 
Some may place their chief satisfaction in giving 
secretly what is to be distributed; others, in being 
the open and ayowed instruments of making such 


distributions. _ Atterbury. 
2. Latently ; so as not to be obvious; not 
apparently. 


Those thoughts are not wholly mine ; but either 
they are secretly in the poet, or may be fairly de- 
__ duced from him. Dryden. 
Secrervess.f x. s. [from secret.] 
1. State of being hidden ; privacy; con- 
cealment. 
This feeding tyme of the Lord in secretness hath 
bene somtyme shorter, somtyme longer. 
Bale on the Rev. P. ii. (1550). 
By reason of their said combination and secret- 
ness used, many things lie hid from those in autho- 
‘rity. Bp. Bancroft, Dang. Posit, B. i. ch. 1. 
2. Quality of keeping a secret. 
I could muster up 
My giants and my witches too, 
Which are vast constancy and secretness. Donne. 


Secretory. adj. [from secretus, Latin.] 
- Performing the office of secretion, or 
animal separation. 

All the glands are a congeries of vessels com- 
plicated together, whereby they give the blood time 
to separate through the capillary vessels into the 
secretory, which afterwards exonerate themselves 
into one duct. Ray. 


from sectando. | 
A body of men following some par- 
ticular master, or united in some settled 


tenets. Often in a bad sense. 
= We'll wear out 
In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones, 
- That ebb and flow by th’ moon, Shaks. K. Lear. 
The greatest vicissitude of things is the vicissi- 
tude of sects and religions: the true religion is 
built upon the rock; the rest are tossed upon the 
- waves of time. Bacon, Ess. 
_ _ The jealous sects that dare not trust their cause 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 
You for their umpire and their synod take. 
, Dryden. 
The academicks were willing to admit the goods 
_ of fortune into their notion of felicity; but no 
sects of old philosophers did ever leaye a room for 
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_ greatness, Dryden. 
___ A sect of freethinkers is a sum of cyphers. 
iA Bentley. 


2. In Shakspeare it seems to be misprinted 
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for set. Dr. Johnson.— Some modern 
editors have printed it set; but a sect, 
as Mr. Steevens observes, is what the 
gardeners of later times call a cutting. 
[from sectus, Lat. cut, sliced.] 

Of our unbitted lusts, I take this that you call 
love to be a sect or scion. Shakspeare, Othello. 

Srcra’R1an.* adj. [from sectary.] Be- 
longing to sectaries. 

He hatches and fosters a spirit of pride and sec- 
tarian insolence, (a sure and fatal divider,) under 
the specious pretence of religious strictness, 

Glanville, Serm. p. 390. 

The dross of atheists and sectarian brass. 

Dryden, Hind and Panth. P. iii. 

Zeal for some opinion, or some party, beareth 
out men of sectarian and factious spirits in such 
practices. Barrow, vol. i. S.18. 

Holy intercourse — far from fanaticism, puri- 
tanism, or any sectarian odium. 

Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. i. 
SgcTa’RIANIsM.*¥ n.s. [from sectarian. ] 
Sectarism. 

That deluge of sectarianism —is now inundat- 
ing our land on every side. 

Daubeny, App. to his Guide to the Ch. (1799,) Lett. 9. 

Se‘crarism. n.s. [from sect.] Disposi- 
tion to petty sects in opposition to things 
established. 


Nothing hath more marks of schism and sect- 
arism than this presbyterian way. King Charles. 
Se’crarist.* n.s. [from sectarism.] A 
sectary; one who divides from publick 
establishment. 
In a sectarist I flame, 
Like the air of Amsterdam. Jordan’s Poems. 
Milton was certainly of that profession, or ge- 
neral principle, in which all sectarists agree; a 
departure from establishment. 
Warton, Notes on Milton’s Sm. Poems. 
Se’crary.f 2. s. [sectaire, French; from 
sect. | 
1. One who divides from publick esta- 
blishment, and joins with those distin- 
guished by some particular whims. 
My lord, you are a sectary ; 
That’s the plain truth, Shakspeare. 
Romish catholick tenets are inconsistent, on the 
one hand, with the truth of religion professed and 
protested by the church of England, whence we 
are called protestants ; and the anabaptists, sepa- 
ratists, and sectaries, on the other hand, whose 
tenets are full of schism, and inconsistent with 
monarchy. Bacon. 
The number of sectaries does not concern the 
clergy in point of interest or conscience. Swift. 


2. A follower ; a pupil. 

The sectaries of my celestial skill, 

That wont to be the world’s chief ornament, 
They under keep. Spenser. 

Lucretius [was] the great admirer and sectary 
of Epicurus. Hakewill on Prov. p. 59. 

Galen, and all his sectaries, affirm, that fear and 
sadness are the true characters, and inseparable 
accidents of melancholy, 

Ferrand on Love Mel. p. 36. 

Srcora’tor.f x. s. [sectateur, Fr. sectator, 

Latin.] A follower; an imitator; a dis- 
ciple. 

Hereof the wiser sort and the best learned phi- 
losophers were not ignorant, as Cicero witnesseth, 
gathering the opinion of Aristotle and his sectators. 

Ralegh. 

The philosopher busies himself in accommodat- 
ing all her [nature’s] appearances to the princi- 
ples of a school, of which he has sworn himself 
the sectator. Warburton on Prod. p. 92. 


SecTion. n.s. [section, French; sectio, 
Latin.] 
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1. The act of cutting or dividing. 
In the section of bodies, man, of all sensible 
creatures, has the fullest brain to his proportion, 
Wotton. 
2. A part divided from the rest. 
3. A small and distinct part of a writing 
or book. 

Instead of their law, which they might not read 
openly, they read of the prophets, that which in 
likeness of matter came nearest to each seclton of 
their law. Hooker. 

The production of volatile salts I reserve till I 
mention them in another section. Boyle. 

Without breaking in upon the connection of his 
language, it is hardly possible to give a distinct 
view of his several arguments in distinct sections. 

Locke. 
Se’cror. n.s. [secteur, French.] In geo- 
metry. 
Sector is an instrument made of wood 
or metal, with a joint, and sometimes a 
piece to turn out to make a true square, 
with lines of sines, tangents, secants, 
equal parts, rhumbs, polygons, hours, 
latitudes, metals and solids. It is gene- 
rally useful in all the practical parts of 
the mathematicks, and particularly con- 
trived for navigation, surveying, astro- 
nomy, dialling, and projection of the 
sphere. All the lines of the sector can 
be accommodated to any radius, which 
is done by taking off all divisions paral- 
lelwise, and not lengthwise ; the ground 
of which practice is this, that parallels 
to the base of any plain triangle bear 
the same proportion to it as the parts 
of the legs above the parallel do to the 
whole legs. Harris. 
SE’CULAR.+ adj. [seculaire, old French ; 
seculier, modern; secularis, Latin. ] 
1. Not spiritual; relating to affairs of the 
present world; not holy; worldly. 

This, in every several man’s actions of common 
life, appertaineth unto moral; in publick and po- 
litick secular affairs, unto civil wisdom. Hooker. 

Then shall they seek t? avail themselves of 

names, 
Places, and titles; and with these to join 
Secular pow’r, though feigning still to act 
By spiritual. Milton, P. L. 
2. [In the church of Rome.] Not bound 
by monastick rules. 

Those northern nations easily embraced the 
religion of those they subdued, and by their devo- 
tion gave great authority and reverence, and 
thereby ease to the clergy, both secular and regu- 
lar. Temple. 

In France vast numbers of ecclesiasticks, secu- 
lar and religious, live upon the labours of others. 

Addison. 
3. [Seculaire, French.] Happening or 
coming once in a secle or century. 

The secular year was kept but once in a cen- 
tury. e Addison. 

SECULAR.* 7. 5. 
1. Not a spiritual person; a layman, 

The clergy thought that, if it pleased the secu- 
lars, it might be done. 

Hales, Lett. from the Synod of Dort, p. 6. 
2. An ecclesiastick, in the Romish church, 
not bound by monastick rules. 
SrcuLa‘rity.f x.s. [secularité, Fr. Cot- 
grave; from secular.] Worldliness; 
attention to the things of the present 
life. 

Littleness and secwarity of spirit is the greatest 

enemy to contemplation. _ Burnet, Theory 
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SecuLaARiza’TION.* x. s. [from secularize.] 
Act of secularizing. 

Religious, that wont to be released of their vows, 

obtain briefs of secularization from the pope. 
Chambers. 

To Sw’cuLanrize. v. a. [seculariser, Fr. from 
secular, | 

1. To convert from spiritual appropriations 
to common use. 

2, To make worldly. 

Secunarty. adv. [from secular.] In a 
worldly manner. 

Sr‘cuLARNESS. n. s. [from secular.] World- 
liness. 

SE’CcUNDINE. 1. s. [secondines, secondes, Fr. 
secunde, viz. partes quod nascentem in- 
fantem sequantur. Ainsworth.] The 
membrane in which the embryo is wrap- 
ped; the after-birth. 

The casting of the skin is by the ancients com- 
pared to the breaking of the secwndine, or cawl, 
but not rightly ; for the secwndine is but a general 
cover, not shaped according to the parts, but the 
skin is. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Future ages lie 

Wrapt in their sacred secundine asleep. Cowley. 

Tf the fetus be taken out of the womb inclosed 
in the secundines, it will continue to live, and the 
blood to circulate. Ray. 


SECURE. adj. [securus, Latin. ] 
1. Free from fear; exempt from terrour ; 
easy ; assured. 
Confidence then bore thee on secure 
To meet no danger. Milton, P. L. 
2, Confident ; not distrustful: with of 
But thou, secwre of soul, unbent with woes ; 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppose. 
Dryden. 
One maid she had, belov’d above the rest ; 
Secure of her, the secret she confess’d. Dryden. 
The portion of their wealth they design for the 
uses of the poor, they may throw into one of these 
publick repositories, secwre that it will be well 
employed. Atterbury. 
3. Sure; not doubting: with of 
It concerns the most secure of his strength, to 
pray to God not to expose him to an enemy. 
Rogers. 
In Lethe’s lake souls long oblivion taste ; 
Of future life secwre, forgetful of the past. Dryden. 
Haply too secure of our discharge 
From penalty. Milton, P. L. 
We live and act as if we were perfectly secure of 
the final event of things, however we may behave 
ourselves. Atterbury. 
4. Careless ; wanting caution; wanting 
vigilance. 
Gideon smote the host, for the host were secure. 
Judges. 
5, Free from danger ; safe. 
Let us not then suspect our happy state, 
As not secure to single or combin’d. Milton, P.L. 
Messapus next, 
Secure of steel, and fated from the fire, 
In pomp appears. 
Secure from fortune’s blows, 
Secure of what I cannot lose, 
In my smali pinnace I can sail. Dryden, Hor. 
6. It has sometimes 0f before the object in 
all its senses; but more properly from 
before evil, or the cause of evil. 
To Sxcu're. v.a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To make certain; to put out of hazard; 
to ascertain. 
Nothing left 
That might his happy state secure, 
Secure from outward force, Milton, P. L. 
Actions have their preference, not according to 


Dryden. 


the transient pleasure or pain that accompanies or 
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follows them here, but as they serve to secure that 
perfect durable happiness hereafter. Locke. 

Truth and certainty are not secured by innate 
principles; but men are in the same uncertain 
floating estate with as without them. Locke. 

That prince who shall be so wise as by esta- 
blished laws of liberty to secwre protection to the 
honest industry of mankind, against the oppression 
of power, will quickly be too hard for his neigh- 
bours. Locke. 

Deeper to wound, she shuns the fight ; 

She drops her arms to gain the field ; 

Secures her conquest by her flight, 

And triumphs when she seems to yield. Prior. 

Nothing can be more artful than the address of 
Ulysses: he secwres himself of a powerful advo- 
cate, by paying an ingenuous and laudable defer- 
ence to his friend. Broome. 

2. To protect; to make safe. 

I spread a cloud before the victor’s sight, 
Sustain’d the vanquish’d, and secur’d his flight ; 
Ev’n then secur’d him, when I sought with joy 
The vow’d destruction of ungrateful Troy. 

Dryden. 

Where two or three sciences are pursued at the 
same time, if one of them be dry, as logick, let 
another be more entertaining, to secure the mind 
from weariness. Watts. 

3. To insure. 
Srcu’ReLy. adv. [from secure.] 
1. Without fear ; carelessly. 

Love, that had now long time securely slept 

Tn Venus’ lap, unarmed then and naked, 
Gan rear his head, by Clotho being waked. 
Spenser. 
Tis done like Hector, but securely done, 
A little proudly, and great deal misprizing 
The knight oppos’d.  Shakspeare, T'r. and Cress. 

His daring foe securely him defy’d. 

Milton, P. L. 

A soul that can securely death defy, 

And count it nature’s privilege to die. 
Dryden, Juv. 

Whether any of the reasonings are inconsistent, 
I securely leave to the judgement of the reader. 

Atterbury. 
2. Without danger; safely. 
We upon our globe’s last verge shall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the sky ; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we shall 
know, 
And on the lunar world securely pry. Dryden. 
SecU'REMENT. x. s. [from secure.] The 


cause of safety ; protection; defence. 

They, like Judas, desire death; Cain, on the 
contrary, grew afraid thereof, and obtained a se- 
curement from it. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Srcu’RENEsS.* n.s. [from secure.| Want of 
vigilance ; carelessness. 

Which omission was a strange neglect and se- 
cureness, to my understanding, 

Bacon, Lett, (ed. 1657;) p. 20. 

Alas, my son, nor fate, nor heaven itself, 

Can or would wrest my whole care of your good 
To any least secwreness in your ill, 
Beaum. and Fl. Bloody Brother. 
SEcU’RER.* x. 5s. [from secwre.] Whoever or 
whatever secures or protects. 

Very excellent things are spoken of thee, O thou 
rich grace of God, the securer from sin, the de- 
liverer from death. 

Dr. Clarke, Serm. (1637,) p- 471. 
SEcURITY. 7. 5. [securité, Fr. securitas, Lat. 
from secure. | : 
1. Carelessness ; freedom from fear. 

Marvellous security is always dangerous, when 
men will not believe any bees to be in a hive, until 
they have a sharp sense of their stings. Hayward. 

2. Vitious carelessness; confidence ; want 
of vigilance. 

How senseless then, and dead a soul hath he, 
Which thinks his soul doth with his body-die ; 
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Or thinks not so, but so would have it be, 

That he might sin with more security? Davies. 
3, Protection; defence. 

If the providence of God be taken away, what 
security have we against those innumerable dangers 
to which human nature is continually exposed ? 

Tillotson. 

4. Any thing given as a pledge or caution ; 

insurance ; assurance for any thing; the 
act of giving caution, or being bound. 

There is scarce truth enough alive to make so- 
cieties secure ; but secwrity enough to make fellow= 
ships accurst. Shakspeare. 

When they had taken security of Jason, they let 
them go. Acts, xvii. 9, 

It is possible for a man, who hath the appear- 
ance of religion, to be wicked and an hypocrite ; 
but it is impossible for a man who openly declares 
against religion, to give any reasonable security 
that he will not be false and cruel. Swift. 

Exchequer bills have been generally reckoned 
the surest and most sacred of all securities. 

Swift, Evaminer. 

The Romans do not seem to have known the 
secret of paper credit, and securities upon mort- 
gages. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. Safety; certainty. 

Some, who gave their advice for entering into a 
war, alleged that we should have no security for 
our trade, while Spain was subject to a prince of 
the Bourbon family. Swift. 

Srpa/n.f z.s. A kind of portable coach; 
a chair. I believe because first made at 
Sedan. Dr. Johnson.— Introduced into 
this country in the time of king Charles I. 
The duke of Buckingham is said to haye 
occasioned the introduction of them, In 
1634 Sir Sanders Duncomb had the sole 
privilege allowed, for fourteen years, of 
letting these portable chairs. 

Some beg for absent persons, feign them sick, 
Close mew’d in their sedans for want of air, 

And for their wives produce an empty chair. 
Dryden. 

SEDA‘TE. adj. [sedatus, Lat.] Calm; 
quiet; still; unruffled ; undisturbed ; se- 
rene. 

With countenance calm and soul sedate, 
Thus Turnus. Dryden; Zit 

Disputation carries away the mind from that 
calm and sedate temper which is so necessary to 
contemplate truth. Watts. 


Sepa’TELy. adv. [from sedate.] Calmly; 
without disturbance. ‘ae 

That has most weight with them that appears 
sedately to come from their parents’ reason. Locke. 

Srepa‘reness. nv. s. [from sedate. | Calm- 
ness; tranquillity; serenity; freedom 
from disturbance. 

There is a particular sedateness in their conver- 
sation and behaviour that qualifies them for coun- 
cil, with a great intrepidity that fits them for action. 

Addison on the Ware 

Sepa‘Tion.* n.s. [from sedate.] Act of 

composing. Coles. 

Se’pative.* adj. [sedatif, Fr. Cotgrave-] 
Assuaging ; composing. ’ 

Sr’DENTARINESS.T x. s. [from sedentary: ] 

The state of being sedentary;; inactivity. 

Those that live in great towns, together with the 
wealthier sort in the country, are inclined to pale- 
ness, which may be imputed to their sedentariness, 
or want of motion; for they seldom stir abroad. 

L. Addison, West Barbary, (1671,) p» 11% 
SEDENTARY. adj. [sedentaire, Fr. seden- 
tario, Ital. sedentarius, from sedeo, Lat.] 
1. Passed in sitting still; wanting motion 
or action. ; 


SED 


A. sedentary life, appropriate to all students, 
_erushes the bowels ; and, for want of stirring the 
body, suffers the spirits to lie dormant, 

Harvey on Consumptions. 

The blood of labouring people is more dense and 
heavy than of those who live a sedentary life. 

Arbuthnot. 
2. Torpid; inactive ; sluggish ; motionless. 
The sedentary earth, 
That better might with far less compass move, 
Sery’d by more noble than herself, attains 
Her end without least motion. Milton, P. L. 
P Till length of years, j 
And sedentary numbness, craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obscure. Milton, S. A. 

The soul, considered abstractedly from its pas- 
sions, is of a remiss sedentary nature, slow in its 
resolves, and languishing in its executions, 

Addison, Spect. 
SEDGE. x.s. [yecz, Saxon; whence, in 
the provinces, a narrow flag is called a 
sag or seg.] A growth of narrow flags ; 
a narrow flag. 
_ The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impatiently doth 
rage ; 
But when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet musick with the enamell’d stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
_ With willing sport, to the wild ocean. Shakspeare. 
Adonis, painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea all in sedges hid ; 
Which seem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Even as the waving sedges play with wind. Shaks. 
In hotter countries a fly called lucciole, that 
shineth as the glow-worm, is chiefly upon fens and 
marshes ; yet is not seen but in the height of sum- 
mer, and sedge or other green of the fens give as 
good shade as bushes. Bacon. 
He hid himself in the sedges adjoining. Sandys. 
My bonds I brake, 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 
Amongst the sedges, all the night lay hid. 
Denham. 
Niphates, with inverted urn, 
And drooping sedge, shall his Armenia mourn. 


Dryden. 
Sx’peep.* adj. [from sedge.] Composed 
of flags. 
You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the wand’ring 
brooks, 


With your sedg’d crowns and ever harmless looks 
Leave your crisp channels. Shakspeare, Tempest. 
SeDey. adj. [from sedge.] Overgrown with 
narrow flags. 
On the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank, 
In single opposition, hand to hand, 
‘He did confound the best part of an hour, 
dh changing hardiment with great Glendower. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Old father Thames rais’d up his reverend head, 
But fear’d the fate of Simoeis would return: 
Deep in his ooze he sought his sedgy bed, 
_ And shrunk his waters back into his urn. Dryden. 
SE‘Dimenr. n. s. [sediment, Fr. sedimentum, 
Lat.] That which subsides or settles at 
the bottom. 
The salt water rises into a kind of scum on the 
top, and partly goeth into a sediment in the bottom, 
_ and so is rather a separation than an evaporation, 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Tt is not bare agitation, but the sediment at the 
bottom, that troubles and defiles the water. 
af South, Serm. 
That matter sunk not down till last of all, set- 
tling at the surface of the sediment, and covering 
“all the rest, Woodward. 


SEDITION. 2. s. [sedition, Fr. seditio, 
Latin.] A tumult; an insurrection; a 
“popular commotion ; an uproar. 


SED 


That sunshine brew’d a show’r for him, 


That wash’d his father’s fortunes forth of France, 


And heap’d sedition on his crown at home. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 


In soothing them we nourish, ’gainst our senate 
g ? 


The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition. 
Shakspeare, Coriol. 
SepiTionary.* x. s. [from sedition.| An 
inciter to sedition ; a promoter of insur- 
rection. 
Barabbas was a thief, murderer, seditionary. 
Bp. Hall, Sel. Thoughts, § 49. 
A. seditionary in a state, or a schismatick in the 
church, is like a sulphureous fiery vapour in the 
bowels of the earth, able to make that stable ele- 
ment reel again, Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 71. 
The Jews preferred Barabbas, a thief, a mur- 
derer, a seditionary, infamous for all, odious to all, 
before Christ that came to save them. 
Junius, Sin Stigm. p. 765. 
Seprrious. adj. [seditieux, Fr. seditiosus, 
Lat.] Factious with tumult; turbulent. 
The cause why I have brought this army hither, 
Is to remove proud Somerset from the king, 
Seditious to his grace and to the state. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Very many of the nobility in Edenborough, at 
that time, did not appear yet in this seditious be- 
haviour. Clarendon. 
Thou return’st ' 
From flight, seditious angel. Milton, P.L. 
But if she has deform’d this earthly life 
With murd’rous rapine and seditious strife, 
In everlasting darkness must she lie ; 
Still more unhappy that she cannot die. Prior. 
Sepr’rrousty.f adv. [from seditious.| Tu- 
multuously ; with factious turbulence. 
Beware of such sectaries as (under their many 
both godly and goodly pretences) do thus sedi- 


tiously endeavour to disturb the land. 
Bp. Bancroft, Dang. Posit. B. 4. ch. 15. 


Sepr'riousness. z.s. [from seditious.] Tur- 
bulence ; disposition to sedition. 


To SEDUCE. v. a. [seduco, Lat. sedutre, 
Fr.] To draw aside from the right; to 
tempt; to corrupt; to deprave; to mis- 
lead; to deceive. 

’Tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 
For who so firm that cannot be seduc’d ? 
Shakspeare, Jul. Ces, 

Me the gold of France did not seduce, 

Although I did admit it as a motive, 
The sooner to effect what I intended. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

A beauty-waining and distressed widow, 
Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To base declension, Shakspeare, Rich. III. 

In the latter times some shall depart from the 
faith, giving heed to seducing spirits. 1 Tim. iv. 1. 

I shall never gratify the spightfulness of a few 
with any sinister thoughts of all their allegiance, 
whom pious frauds have seduced. King Charles, 

Subtle he needs must be, who could seduce 
Angels. Milton, P. L. 

Nor let false friends sedwce thy mind to fame, 
By arrogating Jonson’s hostile name ; 

Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praise, 
And uncle Ogleby thy envy raise. Dryden. 

Sepu‘ceMent, x. s. [from seduce.] Prac- 
tice of seduction; art or means used in 
order to seduce. 

To season them, and win them early to the love 
of virtue and true labour, ere any flattering seduce- 
ment or vain principle seize them wandering, some 
easy and delightful book of education should be 
read to them, Milton on Education. 

Her hero’s dangers touch’d the pitying power, 
The nymph’s seducements, and the magick bower. 


Pope. 


Sepu‘cer. n.s. [from seduce.] One who 


SED 


draws aside from the right; a tempter ; 
a corrupter, 


_ Grant it me, O king; otherwise a seducer flou- 
rishes, and a poor maid is undone. Shakspeare. 
There is a teaching by restraining seducers, and 
so removing the hindrances of knowledge. South, 
The soft seducer, with enticing looks, 
The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes, 
Dryden. 
He whose firm faith no reason could remove, 
Will melt before that soft seducer, love. Dryden. 


Sepu‘cIBLE. adj. [from seduce.] Corrupt- 
ible; capable of being drawn aside from 
the right. 

The vicious example of ages past poisons the 
curiosity of the present, affording a hint of sin unto 
seducible spirits. Brown. 

We owe much of our errour to the power which 
our affections have over our so easy seducible un- 


derstandings. Glanville. 
SEDUCTION. 7. s. [seduction, Fr. seductus, 
Lat.] The act of seducing; the act of 


drawing aside. 


Whatsoever men’s faith, patience, or persever« 
ance were, any remarkable indulgence to this sin, 
the seduction of Balaam, were sure to bring judg- 
ments, Hammond. 

To procure the miseries of others in those ex- 
tremities, wherein we hold an hope to haye no 
society ourselves, is a strain above Lucifer, and a 
project beyond the primary seduction of hell, 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The deceiver soon found out this soft place of 
Adam’s, and innocency itself did not secure him 
from this way of seduction. Glanville, Scepsis. 

Helen aseribes her seduction to Venus, and 
mentions nothing of Paris. Pope. 

A woman who is above flattery, and despises all 
praise, but that which flows from the approbation 
of her own heart, is, morally speaking, out of 
reach of seduction. Richardson, Clarissa. 

Sepu‘crive.* adj. [from seduction. ] Apt 
to seduce; apt to mislead. Sheridan. 

You ask me if I know such a word as. seductive. 
It is used perpetually in conversation, and I feel 
a consciousness of having met it often in elegant 
writing, Seward, Lett. ii, 154. 

Sepu'Lity. n. s. [sedulitas, Lat.] Diligent 
assiduity ; laboriousness ; industry; ap- 
plication ; intenseness of endeavour. 

Man oftentimes pursues, with great sedulity and. 
earnestness, that which cannot stand him in any 
stead for vital purpose. Hooker. 

Let there be but the same propensity and bent 
of will to religion, and there will be the same 
sedulity and indefatigable industry in men’s en- 
quiries into it, South. 


SEDULOUS. adj. [sedulus, Lat.] Assi- 
duous ; industrious ; laborious ; diligent ; 
painful. 

Not sedulous by nature to indite 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroick deem’d, Milton, P. L. 
What signifies the sound of words in prayer, 
without the affection of the heart, and a sedulous 
application of the proper means that may natu- 
rally lead us to such an end? L’ Estrange. 
The goat, now bright amidst her fellow stars, 
Kind Amalthza reach’d her teat, distent 
With milk, thy early food: the sedulows bee 
Distill’d her honey on thy purple lips. Prior. 
The bare majority of a few representatives is 
often procured by great industry and application, 
wherein those who engage in the pursuits of ma- 
lice are much more sedudous than such as would 
prevent them, Swift. 


Sr’DuLousLy. adv. [from sedulous.] As- 
siduously ; industriously ; laboriously ; 
diligently ; painfully. 


SEE 
The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and all other 
parts of sacred writ, were most sedulously, most 
religiously guarded by them. Gov. of the Tongue. 
All things by experience 
Are most improv’d; then sedulously think 
To meliorate thy stock, no way or rule 
Be unessay’d. Philips. 
Se’puLousness.f x. s. [from sedulous.] 
Assiduity ; assiduousness ; industry ; 
diligence. 
By their sedwlousness and their erudition they 
discovered difficulties. 
Boyle, Style of H. Script. p. 99. 
Ser.f x. s. [sedes, Lat.] The seat of 
episcopal power; the diocese of a 
bishop: formerly, the seat of power in 
a general sense. 
Jove laugh’d on Venus from his soverayne see. 
Spenser, Fs, Q. 
You, my lord archbishop, 
Whose see is by a civil peace maintain’d, 
Whose beard the'silver hand of peace hath touch’d, 
Whose learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d, 
Whose white investments figure innocence, 
The dove and every blessed spirit of peace ; 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, 
Into the harsh and boist’rous tongue of war? 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
It is a safe opinion for their sees, empires, and 
kingdoms ; and for themselves, if they be wise, 
Bacon. 
The pope would use these treasures, in case of 
any great calamity that should endanger the holy 
see. Addison. 
Episcopal revenues were so low reduced, that 
three or four sees were often united to make a 
tolerable competency. Swift. 


To SEE.} ». a. preter. I saw; part. pass. 
seen. [yeon, Saxon; sien, Dutch; see, 
Su. Goth.] 


. To perceive by the eye, 
Dear son Edgar, 
Might I but live to see thee in my touch, 
I'd say I had eyes again. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
I was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was 
dismayed at the seeing of it. Is. xxi. 3. 
I speak that which I have seen with my Father, 
and ye do that which you have seen with yours. 
St. John, viii. 38. 
He'll lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods and heroes seen, and gods and heroes see. 
Dryden. 
It was a right answer of the physician to his 
patient, that had sore eyes: If you have more 
pleasure in the taste of wine than in the use of 
your sight, wine is good for you; but if the plea- 
sure of seeing be greater to you than that of drink- 
ing, wine is naught. Locke. 
I see her sober over a sampler. Pope. 
2. To observe ; to find. 


Seven other kine came up, lean fleshed, such as 
I never saw for badness. Gen, xli. 19, 
Such command we had, 
To see that none thence issu’d forth a spy. 
Milton, P. L. 
Give them first one simple idea, and see that 
they perfectly comprehend it, before you go any 
farther. Locke. 
The thunderbolt we sce used by the greatest 
poet of Augustus’s age, to express irresistible 
force in battle. Addison. 
3, To discover; to descry. 
Who is so gross 
As cannot see this palpable device ? 
Yet who so bold but says he sees it not, 
When such ill dealings must be seen in thought? 
Shakspeare. 


_ 


4. To converse with. 


The main of them may be reduced to language, 
and to an improvement in wisdom and prudence 


SEE 


by seeing men, and conversing with people of dif- 
ferent tempers and customs. Locke. 
5. To attend ; to remark. 

I had a mind to sce him out, and therefore did 
not care for contradicting him. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

To SEE. v. 7. 
1. To have the power of sight; to have 
by the eye perception of things distant. 

Who maketh the seeing or the blind? have not 
I the Lord? Ex. iv. 11. 

Air hath some secret degree of light ; otherwise 
cats and owls could not see in the night. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
2. To discern without deception. 

Many sagacious persons will find us out, will 
look under our mask, and see through all our 
fine pretensions, and discern the absurdity of tell- 
ing the world that we believe one thing when we 
do the contrary. Tillotson. 

Could you see into my secret soul, 

There you might read your own dominion doubled. 
: Dryden. 
You may see into the spirit of them all, and 
form your pen from those general notions. Felton. 
3. To inquire; to distinguish. 
See whether fear doth make thee wrong her. 
Shakspeare. 
4. To be attentive. 

Mark and perform it, see’st thou; for the fail 

Of any point in’t shall be death. Shakspeare. 
5. To scheme; to contrive. 
Cassio’s a proper man: let me see now ; 
To get his place. Shakspeare, Othello. 
To Srx to.* To behold; to look at. 
A great altar to see to. Josh. xxii. 10. 
A certain shepherd lad, 
Of small regard to see to. Milton, Comus. 
SEE. interjection. [Originally the impera- 
tive of the verb see.} Lo; look; ob- 
serve; behold, 

See, see/ upon the banks of Boyne he stands, 

By his own view adjusting his commands, 
Halifax, 

Sve / the sole bliss Heav’n could on all bestow, 

Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can 


know ? ‘ Pope. 
See what it is to have a poet in your house, 
Pope. 


SEED. x. s. [ped, Saxon; seed, Danish ; 
saed, Dutch. ] 

1. The organised particle produced by 
plants and animals, from which new 
plants and animals are generated. 

If you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Seed of a year old is the best, though some 
seed and grains last better than others, 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
That every plant has its seed is an evident sign 
of Divine Providence. More. 
Did they ever see any herbs, except those of 
the grass-leaved tribe, come up without two seed 
leaves; which to me is an argument that they 
came all of seed, there being no reason else why 
they should produce two seed leaves different from 
the subsequent. Ray. 
Just gods! all other things their like produce ; 
The vine arises from her mother’s juice : 
When feeble plants or tender flowers decay, 
They to their seed their images convey. Prior. 
In the south part of Staffordshire they go to the 
north for seed corn. Mortimer. 
2. First principle ; original. 
The seed of whatsoever perfect virtue groweth 
from us, is a right opinion touching things divine, 
y Hooker. 
3. Principle of production. 
Praise of great acts he scatters as a seed, 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. Waller, 
12 
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4, Progeny; offspring ; descendants. - 
Next him king Lear in happy peace long 
reign’d ; 
But had no issue male him to succeed, 
But three fair daughters, which were well up- 
train’d 
In all that seemed fit for kingly seed. 
Spenser, F. Q- 
The thing doth touch 
The main of all your states, your blood, your seed. 
Daniel. 
When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought 
fit to put his seed into the grant too, . Locke. 
5. Race; generation; birth. 
Of mortal seed they were not held, 
Which other mortals so excell’d ; 
And beauty too in such excess, 
As yours, Zelinda! claims no less. 
To Srrp.f ».n. [from the noun.] 
1. To grow to perfect maturity so as to 
shed the seed. 
Whate’er I plant, like corn on barren earth, 
By an equivocal birth, 
Seeds and runs up to poetry. 
2. To shed the seed. ‘ 
It hath already floured, so that I feare it will 
shortly. seede. Lyte, Herbal, (1578.) 
They pick up all the old roots, except what they | 
design for seed, which they let stand to seed the 
next year. Mortimer. 
SEE’DCAKE. 7. s. [seed and cake.| A sweet 
cake interspersed with warm aromatick 
seeds. 


Waller. 


Swift. 


Remember, wife, 
The seedcake, the pasties, and furmenty pot. 
Tusser. 
SEEDED.* adj. [from seed.] 
1. Bearing seed ; covered thick with seeds. 
Some hollow tree, or bed 
Of seeded nettles, Pletcher, Faithf. Shepherdess. 
2. Interspersed as with seeds. 
A blue mantle seeded with stars. 
B. Jonson, K. James’s Coronation. 
Srr’DEeR.* x, s. [yeedepe, Sax. seminator.} 
One who sows. 
SEEDLING. n. s. [from seed.] A young 
plant just risen from the seed. 
Carry into the shade sueh seedlings or plants as 
are for their choiceness reserved in pots. 
Evelyn, Kalendar. 
n.s. [yeed-lep, Saxon.] A 
SEE’DLOP. vessel in which the sower 
carries his seed. Ainsworth, 


SEEDPEARL. 7. s. [seed and pearl.] Small 
grains of pearl. 4 
In the dissolution of seedpearl in some acid 

menstruum, if a good quantity of the little pearls be 

cast in whole, they will be carried in swarms from 
the bottom to the top. Bowe. 


Ser’ppLor. n. s. [seed and plot.] The 

ground on which plants are sowed to 
be afterwards transplanted. 2 

To counsel others, a man must be furnished — 
with an universal store in himself to the know- 
ledge of all nature: that is, the matter and seed- 
plot; there are the seats of all argument and 
invention, B. Jonson. 

Humility is a seedplot of virtue, especially 
Christian, which thrives best when ’tis deep- 
rooted in the humble lowly heart. | Hammond. 

It will not be unuseful to present a full narra- 
tion of this rebellion, looking back to those pas- 
sages by which the seedplots were made and framed, 
from whence those mischiefs haye successively 
grown. Clarendon» 


SEEDTIME.} 2. s. [seed and time; Saxon, 
yed-cima.] The season of sowing. 


While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest 
shall not cease. Gen, Vill. 22. 


SEE 


If he would have two tributes in one year, he 
must give them two seedtimes, and two harvests. 
Bacon. 
The first rain fell upon the seedtime about Oc. 
tober, and was to make the seed to root; the 
latter was to fill the ear. Brown. 
Day and night, 
_ Seedtime and harvest, heat and hoary frost, 
Shall hold their course, till fire purge all things, 
Milton, P. L. 
Their very seedtime was their harvest, and by 
sowing tares they immediately reaped gold, 
Dec. of Chr. Piety, 
He that too curiously observes the face of the 
heavens, by missing his seedtime, will lose the 
hopes of his harvest. Atterbury, 
SEEDNESS. n. s. [from seed.] Seedtime ; 
the time of sowing. 
Blossoming time 
From the seedness the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foison, —_ Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
SEE’DSMAN. 7. s. [seed and man. | 
1. The sower; he that scatters the seed. 
‘ The higher Nilus swells 
The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 
And shortly comes to harvest. 
Shakspeare, 
2. One that sells seeds. 
Sxr‘py. adj. [from seed.] Abounding with 
seed. 
SEEING. x. s. [from see.] Sight; vision. 
Love adds a precious Seeing to the eye. Shaks. 
SEEING. t adv. [vit que, French ; from 


Ant. and Cleop. 


SEEING that. see. It would be more 
~ grammatically written, as vit que, pourvit 
gue,in French; seen that, or provided 
that.| Since; sith; it being so that. 
Why should not they be as well yictualled for 
so long time, as the ships are usually for a year, 
seeing it is easier to keep victuals on land than 
water ? Spenser on Ireland. 
How shall they haye any trial of his doctrine, 
learning, and ability to preach, seeing that he may 
’ not publickly either teach or exhort, because he is 
not yet called to the ministry ? Whitgift. 
Seeing every nation affords not experience and 
tradition enough for all kind of learning, there- 
_ fore we are taught the languages of those people 
who haye been most industrious after wisdom, 
Milton on Education. 
Seeing they explained the phenomena of vision, 
- imagination, and thought, by certain thin fleeces 
of atoms that flow from the surfaces of bodies, and 
by their subtlety penetrate any obstacle, and yet 
‘tetain the exact lineaments of the several bodies 
~ from which they proceed: in consequence of this 
_ hypothesis they maintained, that we could have no 
phantasy of any thing, but what did really subsist 
either intire or in its several parts. Bentley, Serm. 


To SEEK.F ». a. pret. I sought; part. 
pass. sought. [yecan, Saxon ; soecken, 
Dutch ; soekia, Icel. sokja, M. Goth.] 
1. To look for ; to search for: often with 
He did range the town to seek me out. 
haye a venturous fairy, that shall seek 
The squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee thence new 
: nuts, Shakspeare. 
Because of the money returned in our sacks, are 
_We brought in, that he may seek occasion against 
Us, and take us for bondmen. Gen. xliii. 18, 
He seeketh unto him a ‘cunning workman, to 
» Prepare a graven image. Is, xl, 20, 
Seek thee a man which may go with thee. 


Shaks. 


Tob. v. 3. 
___ Sweet peace, where dost thou dwell? 
- Thumbly craye, . 
et me once know ; ' 
~~ AT sought thee in a secret caye, 
And ask’d if peace were there, Lerbert. 
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The king meant not to seek out nor to decline 
fighting with them, if they put themselves in his 
way. Clarendon. 

So fatal ’twas to seek temptations out / 

Most confidence has still most cause to doubt. 
Dryden. 

We must seek owt some other original of power 
for the government of politicks than this of Adam, 
or else there will be none at all in the world. 

Locke. 
2. To solicit; to endeavour to gain. 

Others tempting him, sought of him a sign. 

St. Luke, xi. 16. 
their prey, and seek 


The young lions roar after 
their meat from God, Ps. civ. 21. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 

And not molest us, unless we ourselves 
Seek them with wandering thoughts. Milton, P. L. 
Oft our alliance other lands desir’d, 
And what we seek of you, of us requir’d. Dryden. 
3. To go to find. 
Let us seek death, or, 
His office. 
Dardanus, though born 
On Latian plains, yet sought the Phrygian shore. 
Dryden. 
Like fury seiz’d the rest ; the progress known, 
All seel: the mountains, and forsake the town. 
Dryden. 
Since great Ulysses sought the Phrygian plains, 
Within these walls inglorious silence reigns. Pope. 
Indulge one labour more, 
And seek Atrides on the Spartan shore, 


4. To pursue by machinations. 
I had a son, 
Now outlaw’d from my blood; he sought my life. 
Shakspeare. 
David saw that Saul was come out to seek his 
life. 1 Sam. xxiii, 


To SEEK. v. 2. 


1. To make search; to make enquiry. 
Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read, 
Is, Xxxiv, 
I haye been forced to relinquish that opinion, 
and have endeavoured to seek after some better 
reason, Addison, Spect. 


2. To endeavour. 
Why should he mean me ill, or seek to harm ? 
Milton, P. L. 
Ask not what pains, nor further seel: to know 
Their process, or the forms of law below, Dryden. 


3. To make pursuit. 

Violent men have sought after my soul. 
Ps, Ixxxvi. 14, 
If thy brother’s ox or sheep go astray, it shall 

be with thee until thy brother seek after it, 
Deut. xxii, 2. 

4. To apply to; to use solicitation. 
All the earth sought to Solomon, to hear his 
wisdom, 1 Kings. 
Unto his habitation shall ye seek, and thither 
thou shalt come, Deut. xii, 5, 


5. To endeavour after. 
Being a man of experience, he wished by wis- 
dom to order that which the young prince sought 
for by war. Knolles. 
To Snex. [An adverbial mode of speech. ] 
At a loss ; without measures, knowledge, 
or experience. 

Being brought and transferred from other ser- 
vices abroad, though they be of good experience 
in those, yet in these they will be new to seek; and 
before they have gathered experience, they shall 
buy it with great loss to his majesty, Spenser. 

Unpractis’d, unprepar’d, and still to seek. 

Milton, P. L. 
But they misplace them all; 
And are as much to seek in other things, 
As he that only can design a tree, 
Would be to draw a shipwreck, 


SEr’Ker.f x. s. [from seek] ° 


he not found, supply 
Milton, P. L. 


Pope. 


Roscommon. 


SEE 


1. One that seeks; an enquirer. 

Though I confess that in philosophy I’m a 
seeker, yet cannot believe that a sceptick in philo- 
sophy must be one in divinity. Glanville. 

A language of a very witty volatile people, 
seekers after novelty, and abounding with a variety 
of notions, Locke. 

Cato is represented to be a seeker to oracles. 

Bentley, Phil. Lips. § 54. 
2. The name of a sect which professed no 
determinate religion. 


One is a ranter, another is a seeker, a third is a 
shaker ! Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 161. 
The seekers deny that there is any true church, 
or any true minister, or any ordinance. 
Pagitt, Heresiograph. p. 128. 
A sceptick [is] ever seeking, and never finds ; 
like our new upstart sect of seekers. 
Bullokar, Expos. (ed. 1656.) 
Sir Henry Vane— set up a form of religion in 
a way of his own ; yet it consisted rather in a with- 
drawing from all other forms, than in any new or 
particular opinions or forms ; from which he and, 
his party were called seekers. 
Burnet, Hist. of his Own Times, in 1661. 
SEEKSO’RROW. 7. 5. [seek and sorrow.] 
One who contrives to give himself vex- 
ation, 
Afield they go, where many lookers be, 
And thou seeksorrow, Klaius, them among : 
Indeed thou saidst it was thy friend to see, 
Strephon, whose absence seem’d unto thee long. 
Sidney. 
To Sex. v. a. [siller les yeux, “ to seel 
or sew up the eyelids; and hence also 
to hoodwink, blind, keep in darkness ; 
&c.” Cotgrave.] To close the eyes. 
A term of falconry, the eyes of a wild 
or haggard hawk being for a time seeled 
or closed. 
Now she brought them to see a seeled dove, who 
the blinder she was, the higher she strave, Sidney. 
Mine eyes no more on vanity shall feed, 
But seeled up with death shall haye their deadly 
meed. Spenser, F.Q. 
Come, 


seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender 


eye of pitiful day. 

Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

To seed her father’s eyes up, close as oak, 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
Some ambitious men seem as screens to princes 
in matters of danger and envy; for no man will 
take such parts, unless he be like the seeled dove, 
that mounts and mounts, because he cannot see 
about him. Bacon. 

Since, blinded with ambition, he did soar, 
Like a seel’d dove, his crimes shal] be his punish- 

ment, 

To be depriv’d of sight. Denham, Sophy. 


To SEEL. ». x. [yyllan, Sax.] To lean 
on one side, 

When a ship see?s or rolls in foul weather, the 
breaking loose of ordnance is a thing very dan- 
gerous, Ralegh. 
SEEL or SEELING.} 7.5. [from To seel. | 
The agitation of a ship in foul weather. 
Ainsworth. 

At His command black tempests rise ; 

Then mount they to the troubled skies : 

Thence sinking to the depths below, 

The ship hulls as the billows flow : 

And all aboard, at every seele, 

Like drunkards on the hatches reele, 

Sandys, Ps. (ed. 1636,) p. 181. 

SEEL.* x, s. [pzel, Sax. opportunitas.] Sea- 

son; time, 

It is a fair seel for you to come at, i.e. a fair 
season “or time: spoken ironically to them that 
come late. What seel of day? i. e. what time of 
day? Essex. Ray, and Grose. 
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Hay-seel, hay-time ; barley-seel, wheat-seel, bark- 
seel. Norfolk. Grose. 
Srr’ty.f adj. [yeliz, Sax. happy, pros- 
perous; from yel, lucky time. See 
Srrr. Mr. Mason has thought proper 
to pronounce “ Dr. Johnson not very 
lucky himself in exemplifying either of 
the senses whichhe gives;” and, after this 
attempt to be witty, passes over the first 
meaning as worthy no other notice, 
alleging that ‘the word seems to have 
sometimes: had the fatter; but more 
usually that of harmless :” and, in his 
Appendix, he has added, that, “ applied 
to materials, it seems to have meant 
plain, rude.” The word, however, in the 
example given by Dr. Johnson from 
Spenser, certainly means happy- This 
is the ancient sense, as the Saxon word 
shews. So inthe Prompt. Parv. “ Sey, 
or happy; fortunatus.” So Chaucer: 

“ Worldly seliness, which clerkis callen 

false felicitie.” Tr. and Cress. ili. 815. 

And he uses unsely for unhappy. As to 

Mr. Mason’s meaning of harmless, that 

is surely contained in Dr. Johnson's 

simple ; and as to seely, applied to “a 

trough of wood,” which. he gives, and 

explains by rude, it is at least dubious, 
certainly quaint, and not allowable. ] 
1. Lucky ; happy. 
My seely sheep like well below, 

For they been hale enough, I trow, 

And liken their abode. Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
2. Silly ; foolish ; simple ; inoffensive. 

Tf thee lust to holden chat 

With seely shepheard’s swayne, 

Come downe, and learne the little what 

That Thomalin can sayne. Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

These, so wretchedly abused, resemble the but- 
terfly, which flieth into the candle, and burneth 
himself; and those simple secly birds, which fly 
into the fire, thinking they are in the warm sun. 

Harmar, Tr. of Beza, p. 277. 

Peacock and turkie, that nibbles off top, 

Are very ill neighbours to seely poor hop, T'usser. 
To SEEM.} ». x. [sembler, Fr. unless it 
has a Teutonick original, as seemly cer- 
tainly has. Dr, Johnson. — Possibly 
from the Icel. saeman, to become ; 
zeimen, Germ. the same. See Wachter 
and Serenius. The latter considers the 
Su. Goth. sam,*con, together, as the 
root. See SEEMLY. | 
To appear; to make a show; to have 
semblance. 

My lord, you've lost a friend, indeed ; 

And I dare swear, you borrow not that face 
Of seeming sorrow ; it is sure your own. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

Speak ; we will not trust our eyes 

Without our ears; thou art not what thou seem’st. 
Shakspeare. 

So spake the Omnipotent; and with his words 
All seem'd well pleas’d ; all seem’d, but were not 

all. Milton, P.L. 

In holy nuptials ty’d ; 
A seeming widow, and a secret bride, 
Observe the youth 
Already seems to snuff the vital air. 
. To have the appearance of truth. 
Tt seems to tne, that the true reason why we have 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


so few versions which are tolerable, is because | 


there are so few who have all the talents requisite 
for translation. Dryden. 
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3. In Shakspeare, to seem, perhaps, sig- 
nifies to be beautiful. Dr. Johnson.— 
Rather, specious. Steevens. 

Sir, there she stands : 
If aught within that little seeming substance 
May fitly like your grace, 
She’s there, and she is your’s. Shaks, K. Lear. 
Pluck the borrowed veil of modesty from the 
so seeming mistress Page. Shaks. M. W. of Wind. 
4. It Seems. A phrase hard to be ex- 
plained. It sometimes signifies that 
there is an appearance, though no 
reality ; but generally it is used ironi- 
cally to condemn the thing mentioned, 
like the Latin scilicet, or the old English 
forsooth. 1d mihi datur negotii scdzcet. 
This, it seems, is to be my task. 
The earth by these, ’tis said, 

This single crop of men and women bred ; 

Who, grown adult, so chance it seems, enjoin’d, 

Did male and female propagate. 

Blackmore, Creation. 

5. It is sometimes a slight affirmation. 

A prince of Italy, i¢ seems, entertained his mis- 
tress upon a great lake. Addison, Guardian, 
The raven, urg’d by such impertinence, 
Grew passionate, it seems, and took offence. 
Addison. 
He had been a chief magistrate, and had, 2 
seems, executed that high office justly and honour- 
ably. Atterbury. 
It seems that when first I was discovered sleep- 
ing on the ground, the emperor had early notice. 
Swift, Gulliv. Trav. 
6. It appears to be. 
Here’s another discontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, zt seems, 
Roderigo meant to have sent. Shaks. Othello. 
It seems the camel’s hair is taken by painters 
for the skin with the hair on. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

To SrEM.* v.a. To become; to beseem. 
This appears to confirm the etymology 
from the Icel. saeman, which I have 
offered under the neuter verb. 

[She] did far surpass ? 
The best in honest mirth that seem’d her well. 
Spenser. 
Srr’mer. 7. s. [from seem.] One that 
catries an appearance. 
Angelo scarce confesses 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than stone: hence shall we see, 
If pow’r change purpose, what our seemers be. 
Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
SEEMING. 2.5. [from seem. ] 
1. Appearance; show; semblance. 
All good seeming, 
By thy revolt, oh husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villany. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
Give him heedful note ; 
And, after, we will both our judgements join 
In censure of his seeming.  Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

2. Fair appearance. 

For you there’s rosemary and rue; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long. —Shaks. 

3. Opinion. 

Nothing more clear unto their seeming, than that 

a new Jerusalem, being often spoken of in Scrip- 

ture, they undoubtedly were themselves that new 

Jerusalem. Hooker. 
His persuasive words impregn’d 

With reason to her seeming. Milton, P. L. 

Ser MINGLY. adv. [from seeming.] In ap- 

pearance ; in show; in semblance. 

To this her mother’s plot, 
She seemingly obedient, likewise hath 
Made promise to the doctor. 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
They to their viands fell, not seemingly 
| The angels, nerin mist. Milton, P. L. 
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I have touched upon them, though seemingly 
collateral to my scope; and yet I think they are 
more than seemingly so, since they pertinently 
illustrate my design. Glanville, Sceps. 

The city dame was so well bred, as seemingly to 
take all in good part. L’ Estrange. 

The king and haughty empress, to our wonder, 
Tf not aton’d, yet seemingly at peace. Dryden. 

This the father seemingly complied with; but 
afterwards refusing, the son was likewise set aside. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

They depend often on remote and seemingly 

disproportioned causes. Atterbury. 


Sre’minengss.f n.s. [from seeming. ] 


1. Plausibility; fair appearance. 


The seemingness of those reasons persuades us 
on the other side. Dighy. 


3. Simply, appearance. 


Hypocrisy will obstruct, and put in a prejudice 
against all things, under the seemingness @s appear- 
ance of evil, which are not only allowed of God, 
but necessary. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 91, 

Ser/MuEss.* adj. [seem and less.] Un- 
seemly ; indecorous. 
Thence he her drew 
By the faire lockes, and fowly did array 
Withouten pity of her goodly hew, ; 
That Artegall himselfe her seemdesse plight did rew. 
Spenser, F'.Q. vi. ii. 25. 
Here I vow 
Never to dream of seemless amorous toys. 
B. Jonson, Case is altered. 
Ser/MLILY.* adv. [from seemly.] Decently; 
comelily. Huloet, and Sherwood: 
Ser’muiness. n. s. [from seemly.] De- 
cency ; handsomeness; comeliness; 
grace ; beauty. 

When substantialness combineth with delight- 

fulness, seemliness with portliness, and currentness 


with stayedness, how can the language sound other 
than full of sweetness ? Camden. 


SEEMLY. adj. [soommeligt, Dan. from 
soome, Icelandick, honour or decency.] 
Decent ; becoming ; proper; fit. 

Suspense of judgment and exercise of charity 
were safer and seemlier for Christian men, than the 
hot pursuit of these controversies. Hooker. 

I am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a seemly answer to such persons. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

The wife safest and seemliest by her husband 

stays. Milton. 
May we enjoy : 

Our humid products, and with seemly draughts 
Enkindle mirth and hospitable love. Philips. 


Srr’MLY. adv. [from the adjective.] Ina 
decent manner ; in a proper manner. 


There, scemly rang’d in peaceful order, stood 
Ulysses’ arms, now long disus’d to blood. Pope: 


Serr’ MLYHED.* x. s. [from seemly.] Decent, 


comely appearance. 
Damoselles two 
Right yong, and ful of semelyhede. 
Chaucer, Rom. R. 777- 
Yet nathémore his meaning she ared, 
But wondered much at his so selcouth case ; 
And by his person’s secret seemlyhed 
Well weend, that he had beene some man of place 
Before misfortune did his hew deface. 
Spenser, F'.Q. iv. viii. 14. 
SEEN. adj. [from see.] Skilled ; versed. 
Petruchio shall offer me, disguis’d in sober 
Tobes, 
To old Baptista as a schoolmaster 
Well seen in musick. Shakspeare. 
Noble Boyle, not less in nature seen, 4 
Than his great brother read in states and men. 
_ Dryden 
Sr’er.t n. s. [from see; Sax. yepepe.] 


SEG 


3. One who sees. 
_ We are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer 
of dreams, and a seer of visions. Addison, Spect. 
2. A prophet ; one who foresees future 
events. 

How soon hath thy prediction, scer blest ! 
Measur’d this transient world the race of time, 
Till time stand fix’d. Milton, P. L. 

é By day your frighted seers 
Shall call for fountains to express their tears, 
And wish their eyes were floods: by night from 
dreams 
Of opening gulphs, black storms, and raging 
flames, 
Starting amaz’d, shall to the people show 
Emblems of heav’nly wrath and mystick types of 
woe, Prior. 
SEER.* adj. [suer, Su. Goth. an adverb 
signifying separation. Ihre.] Several. 
They are gone seer ways, 
Ray, North Country Words, and Grose. 
SerRwoop.f x.s. See Szar and Segre. 
Ray considers the adjective sear as 
spoken only of wood, or the parts of 
plants. 
Ser’saw. n.s. [from saw.] A recipro- 
cating motion. 

His wit all seesaw, between that and this; 

Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, 
And he himself one vile antithesis, Pope. 

To Sex’saw. v. n. [from saw.] To move 
with a reciprocating motion. 

Sometimes they were like to pull John over, 

' then it went all of a sudden again on John’s side; 
“so they went seesawing up and down, from one 
end of the room to the other. Arbuthnot. 


To SEETHE.+ v.a. preterite I sod or 
seethed; part. pass. sodden. [yeodan, 
Saxon ; zieden, Dutch; seiden, German; 
ciey and te, Greek. Wachter.] To 

~ boil; to decoct in hot liquor. 

He coude roste, and sethe. 
Chaucer, C. T. Prol, 
The Scythians used to seethe the flesh in the 
" hide, and so do the northern Irish. Spenser. 
Go, suck the subtle blood 0” th’ grape, 
Till the high fever seethe your blood to froth, 
And so ’scape hanging. Shakspeare, Timon. 

_ Set on the great pot, and seethe pottage for the 
sons of the prophets. 2 Kings, iv. 

To SrntuE. v. n. To be in a state of 
ebullition ; to be hot. 

The boiling baths at Cairbadon, 
Which seethe with secret fire eternally, 

- And in their entrails, full of quick brimston, 

Nourish the flames, which they are warm’d upon. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

I will make a complimental assagilt upon him ; 

for my business seethes. Shaks. Tr. and Cress. 

Lovers and madmen have their seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends. Shaks. 

' The priest’s servant came, while the flesh was in 
seething, with a flesh-hook, and stuck it into the 
pan. 1 Sam. ii. 13. 


“See’tuer. n.s. [from seethe.] A boiler ; 


a pot. 
The fire thus form’d, she sets the kettle on ; 
_ Like burnish’d gold the little seether shone. 
Dryden. 


Suc.* ns, [pecz, Saxon.] Sedge. Still 
_ used in part of Yorkshire, and in Glou- 
cestershire. It is also in the old Prompt. 


Parvulorum, 


A place where segges do grow. 
Barret, Aly. (1580.) 


Sue.* n. s, [perhaps from the Lat. seco. 
Dr. Jamieson.] A castrated bull. Com- 


~ mon in the north of England. 
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Szca’r.* ns. [cigarro, Span.] A little 
roll of tobacco, which the Spaniards 
smoke without a pipe. Swinburne. 

Our hostess supplied us with plenty of fruit, 
and then obligingly smoked a segar with me. 

Twiss, Trav. through Spain, (1773. ) 

SEGMENT. x. s. [segment, Fr. segmentum, 
Lat.] <A figure contained between a 
chord and an arch of the circle, or so 
much of the circle as is cut off by that 
chord. 

Unto a parallel sphere, and such as live under 
the poles for half a year, some segments may ap- 
pear at any time, and under any quarter, the sun 
not setting, but walking round. Brown. 

Their segments or arcs, which appeared so 
numerous, for the most part exceeded not the 
third part of a circle. Newton. 

Se’GNiTy.f ] x. s. [segnitas, Lat.] Slug- 

Sr’GNITUDE. gishness ; inactivity. 

Dict. 

To SE’'GREGATE.F ». a. [segrego, Lat. 
segreger, Fr.] To set apart ; to separate 
from others. Sherwood. 

Nor does the black dissipate or segregate those 
purer atoms. Transl. of Loredano, (1664,) p. 5. 

Segregating heterogeneous bodies, and con- 
gregating those that are honYogeneous, 

Bp. Berkeley, Sirts, § 190. 

Sr'GREGATE.* part. adj. Select. 

A kind of segregate or cabinet senate. 

Wotton, Rem. p. 240. 

SEGREGATION. 2. 8. [segregation, Fr. from 
segregate.| Separation from others. 

What shall we hear of this ? 

A segregation of the Turkish fleet ; 

For do but stand upon the foaming shore, 
The chiding billows seem to pelt the clouds. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 

To decline offences, to be careful and conscion- 
able in our several actions, is a purity that every 
man ought to labour for ; which we may well do, 
without a sullen segregation from all society. 

Feltham, Res. i. 5. 

Sz'sant. adj. [In heraldry.] Sitting. 


SEIGNEU'RIAL.T adj. [from seignior.] In- 
vested with large powers ; independent. 
Those lands were seigneurial. Temple. 
They were the statesmen, they were the Jawyers ; 
from them were often taken the bailiffs of the 
seigneurial courts. 
Burke, Abridg. Eng. Hist. B. 3. ch. 6. 
SETIGNIOR.} x. s. [from senior, Lat. 
seigneur, Fr. signore, Ital.] A lord. 
The title of honour given by Italians. 
See Sienior. 
SEIGNIoRY. 7. s. [seigneurte, Fr. from 
seignior.| A lordship ; a territory. 

O’ Neal never had any seigniory over that coun- 
try, but what by encroachment he got upon the 
English, Spenser on Ireland. 

Were you not restor’d 
To all the duke of Norftlk’s seigniories ? 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

Hosea, in the person of God, sayeth of the 
Jews, they have reigned, but not by me; they 
have set a seigniory over themselves: which place 
proveth plainly, that there are governments which 
God doth not avow. Bacon. 

William, earl of Pembroke, being lord of all 
Leinster, had royal jurisdiction throughout that 
province, and every one of his five sons enjoyed 
that seigniory successively. Davies. 

SE IGNORAGE. n. 5. [sezgneuriage, Fr. from 
seignior.] Authority ; acknowledge- 
ment of power. 

They brought work to the mint, and part of the 
money coined to the crow#-for seignorage, Locke. 
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To Sz’tenorize.f v. a, [from seignior ; 
Fr. sezgneurier.| To lord over. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood, 

As fair he was as Cytherea’s make, 

As proud as he that seignoriseth hell. Fairfax. 

SEINE. n. s. [yezne, Saxon ; seine, senne, 
seme, Fr.] A net used in fishing. See 
SEAN. 

They have cock-boats for passengers, and seine 
boats for taking of pilchards. Carew. 

SeIner. x. s, [from seine.] A fisher with 
nets. J 

Seiners complain with open mouth, that these 
rovers work much prejudice to the commonwealth 
of fishermen, and reap small gain to themselves. 

Carew. 
To Srso1n.* v. a, [sejungo, Lat.] To 
separate. This is also a Scottish word. 

There is a season when God, and nature, sejoins 
man and wife in this respect. 

Whateley’s Bride-Bush, or Wed. Serm. (1617,) p. 44. 
SEJU'NGIBLE.* adj. [from sejungo, Lat.] 
Capable of being separated. 

The spawn and egg are sejungible from the 
fish and fowl, and yet still retain the prolifick 
power of generation. Pearson on the Creed, Art 1 

SEJu’NcTION.* 2.5. [sejunctio, Lat.] The 
act of disjoining, or separating. 

The constitution of that people was made by a 
sejunction and separation of them from all other 
nations on the earth. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2. 


SEIZABLE.* adj. [from se?ze.] That may 
be seized; liable to be seized. 
To SEIZE.f v. a. [satsir, Fr. setsia, Arm. 
the same. Serenius. ] 
1. To take hold of; to gripe; to grasp. 
Then as a tiger who by chance hath spy’d 
In some purlieu two gentle fawns at play, 
Straight couches close, then rising, changes oft 
His couchant watch, as one who chose his ground, 
Whence rushing he might surest seixe them both. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. To take possession of by force. 
At last they seize 
The sceptre, and regard not David’s sons. 
Milton, P. L. 
3. To take possession of; to lay hold on; 
to invade suddenly. 
In her sad breast the prince’s fortunes roll, 
And hope and doubt alternate seize her soul. 
Pope. 
4. To take forcible possession of by law. 
An escheator of London had arrested a clothier 
that was outlawed, and seized his goods. Camden. 
It was judged by the highest kind of judgment, 
that he shasld be banished, and his whole estate 
confiscated and seized, and his houses pulled down. 
Bacon. 
5. To make possessed ; to put in posses- 
sion of. 
So th’ one for wrong, the other strives for right : 
As when a griffin, seized of his prey, 
A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight, 
Through wildest air making his idle way. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
So Pluto, seiz’d of Proserpine, convey’d 
To hell’s tremendous gloom the affrighted maid, 
There grimly smil’d, pleas’d with the beauteous 
rize, 
Nor cay Jove his sunshine and his skies. 
Addison, Cato. 
6. To fasten; to fix: with ox. Dr. John- 
son had assigned the examples from 
Shakspeare, and the Decay of Christian 
Piety, to a verb neuter. 
So down he fell before the cruell beast, 
Who on his neck his bloody claws did seize ; 
That life nigh crush’d out of his panting brest. 
Spenser, Fs Q, i, viii. 15, 
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Fairest’ Cordelia, 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon : 
Be’t lawful I take up what’s cast away? 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Where there is a design of supplanting, that 
necessarily requires another of accusing: even 
Jezebel projects not to seize on Naboth’s vineyard 
without a precedent charge. Dec. of Ch. Piety. 
Sr1zEer.* n.s. [from sezze.] One who 
seizes. 
Sur’zin. n. s. [satsine, Fr.] 
1. {In law.] Is of two sorts: sezs¢z, in 
fact, and seisin in law. 

Seisin in fact, is when a corporal 
possession is taken: sedsin in law, is 
when something is done which the law 
accounteth a sezsim, as an inrolment. 
This is as much as a right to Jands and 
tenements, though the owner be by 
wrong disseized of them, Cowel. 


2. The act of taking possession. 

Every indulged sin, gives Satan livery and 
seisin of his heart, and a power to dispose of it as 
he pleases. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

Seisin is the same in the canon law as livery and 
seisin at the common. law. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

3. The things possessed. 

Many recoveries were had, as well by heirs as 

successors, of the seizin of their predecessors. Hale. 
SE‘Izure. n. s. [from sezze.] 
1. The act of seizing. 


2. The thing seized. j 
Suffigient that thy prayers.are heard, and death, 
Then due by sentence when thou didst transgress, 
Defeated of his seizure, many days 
Given thee of grace. Milton, P. L. 
3. The act of taking forcible possession. 
Thy lands, and all things that thou do’st call 
thine, 
Worth seizure, do we seize into our hands. Shaks. 
In the general town he maintained a seizure, 
and possession of the whole. Wotton. 
Henry continued to burn protestants, after he 
had cast off the pope; and his seizure of ecclesias- 
tical revenues cannot be reckoned as a mark of the 
church’s liberty. Swift. 
4. Gripe ; possession. 
And shall these hands, so lately purg’d of blood, 
Unyoke this seizwre and this kind regret? Shaks. 
Make o’er thy honour by a deed of trust, 
And give me seizure of the mighty wealth. 
Dryden. 

5. Catch. 

Let there be no sudden seizure of a lapsed syl- 
lable to play upon it. Watts. 

SEKE.* adj. [yeoc, Sax.] Sick. Chaucer. 
See Sick. 

SrLcouru.y7 adj. [yelb, rare, Sax. and 
couth, known.| Rarely known; uncom- 
mon. 

Yet nathémore his meaning she ared, 
But wondred much at his so selcowth case. 
Spenser, F'.Q. iv. viil. 14. 

SE’LDOM.¥ adv. [yeloan, rarely ; yeldop, 
more rarely; yelboyc, most rarely. Sel- 
dan is supposed to be contracted from 
yeldzen, or eld, rare, and hpzenne, when, 
Saxon ; selden, Dutch; se/ten, German. 
Dr. Johnson. — Lye considers this term 
as existing in the M. Goth. s¢daleckjan, 
to admire, to wonder at; which Serenius 
highly approves. Anciently our word 
was seld, and selden.] Rarely ; not often; 
not frequently. 

Wisdom and youth are seldom joined in one; 
and the ordinary course of the world is more ac- 
aording to Job’s observation, who giveth men 
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advice to seek wisdom amongst the ancients, and 
in the length of days understanding. Hooker. 
There is true joy conveyed to the heart by pre- 
venting grace, which pardoning grace se/dom gives. 
South, Serm. 

Where the flight of fancy is managed with good 
judgment, the seldomer it is seen it is the more va- 
luable. Grew. 


Sr’tpom.* adj. [selten, Dutch and Germ. 


rarus. Mr. Horne Tooke notices the 
foreign adjective, but knew not that his 
own language possessed it. See Div. 
of Purl. ii.516. Nor indeed have our 
dictionaries noticed it. It is, however, 
well authorized.] Rare; not frequent. 
The seldom discharge of a higher and more 
noble office. Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B.1. ch. 4. 
By prayer is not meant a formal customary at- 
tendance upon the offices of the church, undertook 
only out of a sordid fear of the eye of man, and 
then performed with weariness and irreverence, 
with seldom access, and more seldom devotion. 
South, Serm. ix. 151. 
His sickness in the later years of his life gave 
him but short and seldom truce. 
Fell, Life of Hammond. 


Sr’Lpomngess.} n. s. [from seldom.] Un- 


commonness; infrequency; rareness ; 
rarity. Little used. 

Degrees of well-doing there could be none, 
except perhaps in the se/domness and oftenness of 
doing well. Hooker. 

The strength of delight is in its seldommness or 
rarity. Brown, Chr. Mor. ii. 1. 


Sr’Lpsuown. adj. [seld and shown.] Sel- 


dom exhibited to view. 
Seldshown flamins 
Do press among the popular throngs. 
Shakspeare, Coriol. 
To SELE’CT. v. a. [selectus, Lat.] To 
chuse in preference to others rejected. 
The footmen, selected out of all the provinces, 
were greatly diminished, being now scarce eight 
thousand strong. Knolles. 
The pious chief 
A hundred youths from all his train selects. 
Dryden. 


See’cr. adj. [from the verb.] Nicely 


chosen; choice; culled out on account 
of superiour excellence. 

To the nuptial bow’r 
I Jed her, blushing like the morn: ail heaven, 
And happy constellations, on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence. Milton, P. L. 

Select from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 

A bundred bulls ascend the sacred way. —_ Prior. 
SELECTEDLY.* adv. [from selected.] With 
care in selection. 

Prime workmen of the kingdom, selectedly em- 
ployed in this service. 

Heywood’s Descr. K.’s Ship at Woolw. (1637,) p. 48. 

SeLEecTion. x.s. [selectio, Latin, from 

select.| The act of culling or chusing ; 
choice. 

While we single out several dishes, and reject 
others, the selection seems but arbitrary. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
SELEcTNEss. 7.8. [from select.]| The state 
of being select. 
SeLz'cTor. ms. [from select.] One who 
selects. 
Se’LENITE.*] n. 5. [selenite, Fr. selenites, 
SELENE TES. Lat. from cedqvn, Gr. the 
moon.] A variety of crystallized sul- 
phate of lime, having a silky lustre. 
Journ. of Science, No. 20. p. 287. 

Your mentioning of a selenites that has the 
shape and appearance of a diamond, puts me in 
mind of what both you and Mr. Lhwyd have told 
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me; that you have met with a sort of an opaque 
selenite among the stones I sent from hence. ; 
Bp. Nichol. to Dr. Woodw. (1697,) Ep. Corr. i, 84. — 

SELENI‘TIcK.* adj. [from selenite.|] Per- 
taining to selenites. ? 

Nature furnishes us with a very large quantity 
of selenitic matters: chemists agree that all gyp- 
sums or plaster stones, alabasters, and gypseous 
spars, are nothing else but selenites; and these 
substances abound within and upen the earth. 

Chambers. 

SELENOGRA’PHICAL. adj. [selenogra- 

SELENOGRA‘PHICK. phique, Fr. from 
selenography.| Belonging to selenogra- 
phy- 

SELE NocGRAPHY. n. s. [selenographie, Fr. 
cerjvn and yerow.| A description of the 
moon. 

Hevelius, in his accurate selenography, or de- 
scription of the moon, hath well translated the 
known appellations of regions, seas, and mountains, 
unto the parts of that luminary. Brown. 

SELF.¢ pronoun. plur. selves. [siba, 
Gothick; yylp, yylpa, Sax. self; selve, 
Dutch. ] 

1, Its primary signification seems to be 
that of an adjective; very; particular; 
this above others ; sometimes, one’s own, 

Shoot another arrow that self way 
Which you did shoot the first, Shaks. Merch. of Ven: 

The cruel ministers, by se/f and violent hands, 
Took off her life. Shakspeare, 

On these se/f hills the air is so thin, that it is not 


sufficient to bear up the body ofa bird, Ralegh. 
At that self moment enters Palamon 
The gate of Venus. Dryden. 


2. It is united both to the personal pro- 


nouns, and to the neutral pronoun @, 
and is always added when they are used 
reciprocally, or return upon themselves: 
as, I did not hurt him, he hurt hin 
the people hiss me, but I clap myself; 
thou lovest thyself, though the world 
scorns thee. Dr. Johnson. — See, how- 
ever, what is added to the fourth defini- 
tion by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
They cast to build a city, ; 
And get themselves a name. Milton, P. L. 
He permits 
Within himself unworthy powers to reign : 
Over free reason. Milton, P. L. 
Self is that conscious thinking thing, which is 
sensible or conscious of pleasure and pain, capa- 
ble of happiness. and misery, and so is concerned 
for itself, as far as that consciousness extends. 
Locke. 

3. It is sometimes used emphatically in 
the nominative case: as myself will de- 
cide it; myself will come ; himself shall 
revenge it. This use of self, thus com- 
pounded, without the pronoun personal, 
is chiefly poetical. 

4. Compounded with him, a pronoun sub- — 
stantive, se/f is in appearance an adjec- 
tive: joined to my, thy, our, your, pronoun 
adjectives, it seems.a substantive. Even 
when compounded with him, it is at last 
found to be a substantive, by its variation — 
in the plural, contrary to the nature of 
English adjectives, as himself, themselves. 
Dr. Johnson. — Dr. Johnson has very 
rightly established the primary signifi- 
cation of self to be that of an adjective; 
but, in its connexion with pronouns, he 
seems rather inclined to suppose. it a 
substantive; first, because it is joined to. 
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possessive or adjective pronouns, as my, 
thy, her, &c. and secondly, because it 
has a plural number selves, contrary to 
the nature of the English adjective. 
The latter reason, I think, cannot have 
much weight, when it is remembered, 
that the use of selves, as the plural num- 
ber of self, has been introduced into our 
language since the time of Chaucer. 
Selven, which was originally the accu- 
sative case singular of self, is used by 
him indifferently in both numbers: 7 
myselven ; ye yourselven ; he himselven. 
e former reason also will lose its 
force, if the hypothesis, which I have 
ventured to propose, shall be admitted, 
viz. that, in their combinations with self, 
the pronouns my, thy, her, our, your, are 
not to be considered as possessive or 
adjective, but as the old oblique cases 
of the personal pronouns J, thou, she, 
we, ye. According to this hypothesis, 
the use of these combinations, with re- 
spect to the pronouns, is almost solecis- 
tical; but not more so than that of him- 
sdf in the nominative case, which has 
long been authorized by constant cus- 
tom; and it is remarkable, that a sole- 
cism of the same sort has prevailed in 
the French language, in which moi and 
toi, the oblique case of je and tu, when 
combined with méme, are used as un- 
grammatically as our my and thy have 
_ Just been supposed to be, when combined 
with self: Je ['ai vu moi-méme, I have 
seen it myself: Tw le verras toi-méme, 
thou shalt see it thyself: And so, in the 
accusative case, moi-méme is added em- 
phatically to me, and toi-méme to te. It 
Is probable, I think, that these de- 
partures from grammar, in both lan- 
guages, have been made for the sake of 
fuller and more agreeable sounds. Je- 
méme, me-méme, and te-méme, would cer- 
tainly sound much thinner and more 
languid than moi-méme and toi-méme ; 
and myself, thyself, &c. are as clearly 
preferable in point of pronunciation, to 
Iself, meself, thouself, theeself, &c. though 
not all, perhaps, in an equal degree. It 
should be observed, that itself, where a 
change of case in the pronoun would 
not have improved the sound, has never 
undergone any alteration, Tyrwhitt, 
Gloss. Chauc. in V. Sexr. 
No more he mentioned then of violence 
Against ourselves, or wilful barrenness. 
Milton, P. L. 
5. Myself, himself, themselves, and the rest, 
may, contrary to the analogy of my, him, 
them, be used as nominatives. 
A horse well bitted which himself did dress. 
aan * Dryden. 
And touch’d with miseries myself haye known,, 
Llearn to pity woes so like my own. Dryden. 
6. It often adds only emphasis and force 
to the pronoun with which it is com- 
pounded: as, he did it himself: 
7, It signifies the individual, as subject to, 
his own contemplation or action. 
_ The spark of noble courage now awake, 
And strive your excellent self to excel. 
Spenser, F. Q, 
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Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge 
of our selyes seems most worthy of our endeavour. 
Hale. 
Since consciousness always accompanies think- 
ing, and it is that that makes every one to be what 
he calls sedf, and thereby distinguishes himself from 
all other thinking things; in this alone consists 
personal identity, 7. e. the sameness of a rational 
being. Locke. 
It is by the consciousness it has of its present 
thoughts and actions, that it is se/f to it self now, 
and so will be the same se/f, as far as the same con- 
sciousness can extend to actions past or to come. 
Locke. 
The fondness we have for self, and the relation 
which other things have to our selves, furnishes an- 
other long rank of prejudices, Watts. 
8. It is much used in composition, which 
it is proper to explain by a train of ex- 
amples. It is to be observed, that its 
composition in Shakspeare is often harsh. 
Dr. Johnson: —'The same combination 
is found in the Saxon language: as, self- 
pil, sely-lcunz, &c. It is unnecessary 
to extend the list of such compounds. 
Then held she her tongue, and cast down a 
self-accusing look, finding that in herself she had 
shot out of the bow of her affection a more quick 
opening of her mind than she minded to have done. 
Sidney. 
Alas ! while we are wrapt in foggy mist 
Of our self-love, so passions do deceive, 
We think they hurt, when most they do assist. 
Sidney. 
Till Strephon’s plaining voice him nearer drew, 
Where by his words his se/f-like case he knew. 
Sidney. 
Ah! where was first that cruel cunning found, 
To frame of earth a vessel of the mind, 
Where it should be to se/f-destruction bound ? 
Sidney. 
Before the door sat sel/f-consuming Care, 
Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
My strange and se/f-abuse, 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
I have heard so much, 
And with Demetrius thought to have spoke there- 
of : 
But being over-full of se/f-affairs, 
My mind did lose it. Saks. M. N. Dream. 
Nor know I aught 
By me that’s said or done amiss this night, 
Unless self-charity be sometimes a vice, 
And to defend ourselves it be a sin, 

When violence assails us, Shakspeare, Othello. 
He walks, and that se/f-chain about his neck, 
Which he forswore. Shakspeare. 

It isin my power, in one se/f-born hour, 
To plant and o’erwhelm custom. Shaks. W. Tale. 
His treasons will sit blushing in his face, 
Not able to.endure the sight of day, 
But se/f-affrighted tremble at his sin. 
Shakspeare, Rich. IT. 
The stars above us govern our conditions ; 
Else one self-mate and mate could not beget 
Such different issues, Shakspeare. 
I’m made of that se/f-metal as my sister, 
And prize me at her worth, Shaks. K. Lear. 
In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the se/f-same flight 
The self-same way, with more advised watch, 
To find the other forth. Shakspeare. 
He may do some good on her : 
A peevish se/f-will’d harlotry itis, 
Shakspeare, Rom. and Jd. 
But lest myself be guilty of sed/f-wrong, 
I'll stop mine ears against the mermaid’s song. 
Shakspeare. 
He conjunct and flattering his displeasure, 
Tript me behind: being down, insulted, rail’d, 
Got praises of the king, 
For him attempting who was self-subdu’d. Shaks. 
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’ The Everlasting fixt 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter. Shaks. Hamiet. 
Know if his last purpose hold, 
Or whether since he is advis’d by aught 
To change the course? He’s full of alteration, 
And se/f-reproving. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
More nor less to others paying, 
Than by self-offences weighing : 
Shame to him whose cruel striking, 
Kills for faults of his own liking! 
Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with se/f-caparisons, 
Point against point. Shaks. Macbeth. 
Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting, Shaks. Hen, V. 
Anger is like 
A full hot horse, who, being allow’d his way, 
Sedf-mettle tires him. Shakspeare. 
His lords desire him to haye borne 
His bruised helmet and his bended sword 
Before him through the city ; he forbids it, 
Being free from vainness and self-glorious pride. 
Shakspeare. 


Shakspeare. 


You promis’d 
To lay aside sejf-harming heaviness, 
And entertain a cheerful disposition, 
Shakspeare, Rich. II. 
In their anger they slew a man, and in their 
self-will they digged down a wall. Gen. xlix. 6. 
The most ordinary cause of a single life is liberty, 
especially in certain se/f-pleasing and humorous 
minds, which are so sensible of every restraint as 


. to think their girdles and garters to be bonds and 


shackles, Bacon. 
Hast thou set up nothing in competition with 
God; no pride, profit, se/f-love, or self-interest of 
thy own? Duppa. 
Up through the spacious palace passed she, 
To where the king’s proudly reposed head, 
If any can be soft to tyranny, 
And self-tormenting sin, had a soft bed. Crashaw. 
With a joyful willingness these self-loving re- 
formers took possession of all vacant preferments, 
and with reluctance others parted with their be- 
loved colleges and subsistence. Walton. 
Repent the sin ; but if the punishment 
Thou canst avoid, se/f-preservation bids, 
Milton, S. 4. 
Him fast sleeping soon he found, 
In labyrinth of many a round se/f-roll’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
Oft times nothing profits more 
Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right, 
Well managed. Milton, P. L. 
Self-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with Heaven. 
Milton, P. L. 
So virtue given for lost,. 
Deprest and overthrown, as seeny’d, 
Like that se/f-begotten bird, 
In the Arabian woods embost, 
That no second knows nor third, 
And lay ere while a holocaust, 
From out her ashy womb now teem’d. 
Milton, S. A. 
He sorrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 
My motions in him; longer than they move, 
His heart I know how variable and vain, 
Self-left. Milton, P. L. 
Seneca approves this se/f-homicide.  Hakewill. 
Thyself from flattering self-conceit defend, 
Nor what thou dost not know, to know pretend. 
Denham. 
Man’s that savage beast, whose mind, 
From reason to self-love declin’d, 
Delights to prey upon his kinds 
Farewel, my tears ; 
And my just anger be no more confin’d 
To vain complaints, or se/f-devouring silence, 
Denham. 
They are yet more mad to think that men may 
rest by death, though they die in se/f-murder, the 
greatest sin. Graunt. 
Are not these strange se/f-delusions, and yet at- 
tested by common experience ? South, Serm,. 


Denhan. 
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If the image of God is only sovereignty, cer- 
tainly we have been hitherto much mistaken, and 
hereafter are to beware of making ourselves unlike 
God, by too much self-denial and humility. South. 

If a man would have a devout, humble, sin- 
abhorring, self-denying frame of spirit, he cannot 
take a more efficacious course to attain it than by 
praying himself into it. South. 

Let a man apply himself to the difficult work of 
self-examination by a strict scrutiny into the whole 
estate of his soul. South. 

A fatal self-irnposture, such as defeats the design, 
and destroys the force of all religion. South. 

When he intends to bereave the world of an 
illustrious person, he may east him upon a bold 
self-opinioned physician, worse than his distemper, 
who shall make a shift to cure him into his grave. 

South. 

Neglect of friends can never be proved rational, 
till we prove the person using it omnipotent and 
self-sufficient, and such as can never need any mor- 
tal assistance. South. 

By all human laws, as well as divine, seff-mur- 
der has ever been agreed on as the greatest crime, 

Temple. 
self-conceited fop will swallow any thing. 
I, Estrange. 

From Atreus though your ancient lineage came ; 
Yet my se/f-conscious worth, your high renown, 
Your virtue, through the neighb’ring nations 

blown. Dryden. 

He has given you all the commendation which 
his sedf-sufficiency could afford to any. Dryden. 

Below yon sphere 
There hangs the ball of earth and water mixt, 
Self-center’d and unmov'd. Dryden. 

All these receive their birth from other things, 
But from himself the phoenix only springs ; 
Seif-born, begotten by the parent flame 
In which he burn’d, another and the same. 

Dryden: 


A 
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The burning fire that shone so bright, 
Flew off al! sudden with extinguish’d light, 
And left one altar dark, a little space ; 
Which turn’d self-kindled, and renew’d the blaze, 
Dryden. 
Thou first, O king! release the rights of sway ; 
Power, seif-restrain’d, the people best obey. 
Dryden. 
Eightesn and nineteen are equal to thirty-seven, 
by the same self-evidence that one and two are 
equal to three. Locke. 
A contradiction of what has been said is a mark 
of yet greater pride and self»concelitedness, when 
we take upon us to set another right in his story. 
; Locke, 
i am as justly accountable for any action done 
many years since, appropriated to me now by this 
onsclousness, as I am for what I did the last 
moment. Locke, 
Each intermediate idea agreeing on each side 
with those two it Is immediately placed between ; 
the ideas cf men and self-determination appear to 
be connected, Locke. 
This se/f-existent being hath the power of pore 
fection, as well as of existence in himself; for he 
that ta above, oy existeth without, any cause, that 
is, bath the power of existence in himself, cannot 
be without the power of any possible existence, 
Grew, Casmoal, 
Body cannot be self-existent, because it is not 
self-movent; for motion is not of the easence of 
body, because we may have a definitive conception 
of bedy, abstracted trom that of motion; where. 
fore motion is something else besides body, some- 
thing without which body may he conceived to 
exist, Grew. 
OContidence, as opposed to modesty, and distin. 
gujshed from decent assurance, proceeds from sel/- 
. opinion, occasioned by ignorance or flattery, 
Collier of Confidence. 
Bewilder’d, { my author cannot find, 
Till some first cayse, some salf-existent mind, 
Who form'd, and rules all nature, is assign’d, 
Blackmore. 
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If a first body may to any place 
Be not determin’d in the boundless space, 
Tis plain it then may absent be from all, 
Who then will this a sef-existence call ? 
Blackmore. 
Shall Nature, erring from her first command, 
Self-preservation, fall by her own hand? Granville. 
Low nonsense is the talent of a cold phlegma- 
tick temper : a writer of this complexion gropes 
his way softly amongst self-contradiction, and 
grovels in absurdities. Addison. 
This fatal hypocrisy and self-deceit is taken 
notice of in these words, Who can understand his 
errours? Cleanse thou me from secret faults. 
Addison. 
The guilt of perjury is so self-evident, that it 
was always reckoned amongst the greatest crimes, 
by those who were only governed by the light of 


reason. Addison. 
Self-sufficiency proceeds from inexperience. 
Addison. 


Men had better own their ignorance than ad- 
vance doctrines which are se/f-contradictory. 
Spectator. 
Light, which of all bodies is nearest allied to 
spirit, is also rnost diffusive and se/f-communica- 
tive, Norris. 
Thus we see in bodies, the more of kin they are 
to spirit in subtilty and refinement, the more 
spreading are they and self-diffusive. Norris. 
God, who is an absolute spiritual act, and who 
is such a pure light as in which there is no dark- 
ness, must needs be infinitely se/f-imparting and 
communicative, Norris. 
Every animal is conscious of some individual, 
self-moying, self-determining principle. 
Pope and Arbuthnot, Mart. Scrib. 
Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman: he is 
a tradesman, a self-seeking wretch, 
Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
By the blast of se/fopinion mov'd, 
We wish to charm, and seek to be below’d. Prior, 
Living and understanding substances do clearly 
demonstrate to philosophical enquirers the neces- 
sary self-existence, power, wisdom, and beneficence 
of their Maker. Bentley. 
If it can intrinsically stir itself, and either 
commence or alter its course, it must have a 
principle of se/f-activity, which is life and sense. 
Bentley. 
This desire of existence is a natural affection of 
the soul ; it is selfpreservation in the highest and 
truest meaning. Bentley. 
The philosophers, and even the Epicureans, 
maintained the self-sufficiency of the Godhead, 
and seldom or never sacrificed at all. Bentley. 
Matter is not endued with se/f-motion, nor with 
@ power to alter the course in which it is put: it 
is merely passive, and must ever continue in that 
state it is settled in. Cheyne. 
I took not arms, till urg’d by self-defence, 
The eldest law of nature, Rowe, Amb. Stepmother. 
His labour and study would have shewn his 
early mistakes, and cured him of se//flattering de- 
lusions, Watts. 
This is not to be done in a rash and self-suffi- 
cient manners but with an humble dependance 
on divine grace, while we walk among snares. 
Watts. 
The religion of Jesus, with all its se/f-denials, 
virtues, and devotions, is very practicable. Watts. 
T heard in Crete, this island's name ; 
For 'twas in Crete, my native soil, I came 
Self-banish'd thence, Pape, Odyss. 
Achilles’s courage is furious and untractable ; 
that of Ajax is heavy and self-confiding. Pope. 
T doom, to fix the gallant ship, 
A mark of vengeance on the sable deep ; 
To warn the thoughtless se/f-confiding train, 
No more unlicens’d thus to brave the main. Pope. 
What is loose Jove? a transient gust, 
A vapour fed from wild desire, 
A wandering se/f-consuming fire. 
In dubious thought the king awaits, 
And seif-considering, as he stands, debates. Pope. 


Pope. 


SEL 


By mighty Jove’s command, 
Unwilling have I trod this pleasing land ; 
For who self-mov’d with weary wings would sweep 
Such length of ocean ? tN Popes 
They who reach Parnassus’ lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to spurn some others down ; 
And while self-love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the sport of fools. Pope. 
Tt may be thought that Ulysses here is too 
ostentatious, and that he dwells more than modesty 
allows upon his own accomplishments; but se/f- 
praise is sometimes no fault. Broome. 
No wonder such a spirit, in such a situation, is 
provoked beyond the regards of religion or self- 
conviction. | Swift. 
SE LFHEAL.{ 2. s. [prunella, Lat.) A 
plant: the name is also sometimes given 
to another plant called sanicle. 


Sr’Lrisu. adj. [from self.] Attentive only 
to one’s own interest; void of regard 
for others. 

What could the most aspiring se/fisk man desire 
more, were he to form the notion of a being to 
whom he would recommend himself, than sucha 
knowledge as can discover the least appearance of 
perfection, and such a goodness as will proportion 
a reward to it? Addison, Spect. 

Passions, though selfish, if their means be fair, 
List unto Reason, and deserve her care ; 

Those that imparted court a nobler aim, 
Exalt their kind, and take some virtue’s name. 
Pope. 

Sr‘Lrisuvess. n.s. [from selfish.) Atten- 
tion to his own interest, without any 
regard to others ; self-love. 

This sublimer love, being, by an intimate con- 
junction with its object, throughly refined from 
all base dross of selfishness and interest, nobly 
begets a perfect submission of our wills to the will 
of God. Boyle, Seraph. Love, 

Sr’Lrisuxy. adv. [from selfish.] With re- 
gard only to his own interest ; without 
love of others. 

He can your merit selfishly approve, 

And shew the sense of it without the love. Pope. 


Se/trness.¥ 7». s. [from se/f.] Self-love; 
selfishness. 

Wholly her’s, all selfness he forbears. 

Sidney, Astrophel and Stella. 
The simple good without all se/fness or straitness. 
More; Song of the Soul, Notes, p. 366. 
O false and wicked colours of desire ! 
Eternal bondage unto him that seeks 
To be possest of all things that he likes! 
Shall I, a son and subject, seem to dare, 
For any selfness, to set realms on fire ? 
Ld. Brooke, Mustapha. 
Sr’trsame. adj. [self and same.] Exactly 
the same. 

T have no great cause to look for other than the 
self-same portion and lot, which your manner hath 
been hitherto to lay on them that concur not in 
opinion with you. Hooker, Pref. 

Flight pursu’d one way the self-same hour. 

Milton, P. L. 


T have been base, 
Base ev’n to him from whom I did receive 
All that a son could to a parent give : 
Behold me punish’d in the self-same kind ; 
Th’ ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. 


; Dryden. 
Se’Lion. n. s. [selio, low Latin.] A ridge 
of land. Ainsworth. 


SELL.f pronoun. [for se/f.] Retained in 
Scotland, and the north of England, for 
self; and sells in the plural for selves. — 

hey turn round like grindle-stones, 
Which they dig out fro’ the dells, 
For their bairns’ bread, wives, and sells. B. Jonson. 


Sex. n.s. [selle, French; sella, Latin. | 


—— 


1. A saddle. 


3. A sill. 


_ SELLER. x. s. [from sell.] The person that 


‘SEL 


Obsolete. 
Turning to that place, in which whilere 
He left his lofty steed with golden sel? 
And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not there. 
ee Ay ok Spenser, F. Q. 
9. [ Selle, old Fr. “ Siege, tribunal de jus- 
tice.” Lacombe.} A royal seat; a 
throne. 
The tyrant proud frown’d from his lofty sell. 
Fairfax, Tass. B. 4. 


See Sit. 


To SELL.F v. a. [M. Goth. saljan; Sax. 
ryllan, yeellan; Icel. selia. See Sarz.] 
1. To give for a price; the word correla- 

tive to buy; to vend. 
The Midianites sold him unto Egypt, unto Po- 
tiphar. Gen. Xxxvii. 36. 
Let us sel/ him to the Ishmaelites. 
Gen. Xxxvii. 27. 
This sense is likewise mistress of an art, 
' Which to soft people sweet perfumes doth sei. 
Davies. 
All the inns and public-houses are obliged to 
furnish themselves with corn, which is sold out at 
' amuch dearer rate than ’tis bought up. 
Addison on Italy. 
You have made an order that ale should be sold 
for three half-pence a quart. Swift. 
2. To betray for money: as, he sold his 
country. 
You would have sold your king to slaughter, 
His princes and his peers to servitude. Shakspeare. 
To SELL.F v.72. 
id. To have commerce or traftick with one. 
I will buy with you, sel? with you; but I will 
_ not eat with you. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
Consult not with a buyer of selling. 


Ecclus. xxxvii. 11. 

2. To be sold. 
Few writings sell, which are not filled with great 
names, Addison, Spect. No. 567. 
SELLANDER. n.s. A dry scab in a horse’s 
hough or pastern. Ainsworth. 


sells ; vender. 
To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs. 
Shakspeare. 
The name of the agent, of the seller, notary, and 
witnesses, are in both instruments. 
Addison on Italy. 


Sext.* n.s. [yeld, rarus, Sax.] Chance ; a 
thing or rare occurrence. A Cheshire 
word. Wilbraham’s Chesh. Gloss. 

SELVAGE.F | x. s. [Of this word I know 

SE’LVEDGE. not the etymology. 

_ Skinner thinks selvage is said as salvage, 
from its saving the cloth. Dr. Johnson. 
—Thave added selvedge, which Dr. John- 

_ son has overpassed, and is the true word; 
formerly written selvidge. See Sher- 

_ wood’s Dict. 1632. This points to the 
word as compounded of edge, and per- 
haps of salvus, Lat. safe, by corruption 

_ selve. But the ingenious compiler of the 
Craven Dialect says, that the word is 
from self and edge, i.e. not wanting a 
hem.] The edge of cloth where it is 

_ closed by complicating the threads. 

__ Make loops of blue upon the edge of the one 
~ curtain from the selvedge in the coupling. 
; Exod. xxvi, 4, 
Meditation is like the seluedge, which keeps the 
_ cloth from ravelling. 
Cit. in Echard’s Obs. on the Answ. Cont. Cl, p. 110. 

Sr'LvepGEp.* adj. [from selvedge.] Hem- 

med; barlared: welted. 


“ Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


& 
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SEM 
Sexves. The plural of self. 


Consciousness being interrupted, and we losing 
sight of our past selves, doubts are raised whether 
we are the same, _ Locke. 


SE’MBLABLE. adj. [semblable, French.] 
Like; resembling. 
Then he abhorr’d 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of men ! 
His semblable, yea himself, Timon disdains. 
Shakspeare. 

With semédlable reason we might expect a regu- 

larity in the winds. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Se/MBLABLY. adv. [from semblable.] With 
resemblance. 

A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt ; 
Semblably furnish’d like the king himself. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
SEMBLANCE. x. 5. [semblance, Fr. from 
semblant. | 
1. Likeness ; resemblance ; similitude ; re- 
presentation. 

Solicit Henry with her wond’rous praise : 
Bethink thee on her virtues, that surmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguish art : 

Repeat their semblance often. Shaks. 

She’s but the sign and semblance of her honour : 
Behold how like a maid she blushes here ! 
O, what authority and shew of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal ! 

He with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance, gently rais’d 
Their fainting courage, and dispell’d their fears. 

Milion, P. L. 

This last effort brought forth the opinion, that 
these bodies are not what they seem to be ; that 
they are no shells, but mere sportings of active 
nature, and only semblances or imitations of shells. 

Woodward. 

It is not his meaning that we put on the out- 
ward face and semblance of virtue, only to conceal 
and disguise our vice. Rogers. 

2. Appearance; show ; figure. 

Be you the soldier; for you likest are, 

For manly semblance and for skill in war. Spenser. 

Their semblance kind, and mild their gestures 

were, 
Peace in their hands, and friendship in their face. 


Fairfaw. 


Shaks. 


All that fair and good in thy divine 
Semblance, and in thy beauty’s heav’nly ray, 
United I beheld. Milton, P. L. 


SE“MBLANT. adj. [semblant, Fr.J Like ; 
resembling ; having the appearance of 
any thing. Little used. 

Thy picture, like thy fame, 
Entire may last ; that as their eyes survey 
The semblant shade, men yet unborn may say, 
Thus great, thus gracious look’d Britannia’s 
queen ; 
Her brow thus smooth, her look was thus serene. 
Prior. 
Se MBLANT. n.s. ‘Show; figure; resem- 
blance ; representation. Not in use. 
Her purpose was not such as she did feign, 
Ne yet her person such as it was seen ; 
But under simple shew, and semblant plain, 
Lurks false Duessa, secretly unseen. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Full lively is the semblant, tho’ the substance 
dead. Spenser, F. Q. 

Se’MBLATIVE. adj. [from semblant.] Suit- 

able; accommodate; fit; resembling. 
Diana’s lip 

Is not more smooth and ruby ; thy small pipe 

Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill and sound ; 


And all is semblative a woman’s patt. ; 
Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 


To Sr’MBLE. v. 2. [sembler, Fr.] To re- 
present; to make a likeness. Little 


used. 


SEM 


Let Europe, sav’d, the column high erect, 
Than Trajan’s higher, or than Antonine’s, 

Where'sembling art may carve the fair effect, 
And full achievement of thy great designs. Prior. 


SEMI. n.s. {Latin.] A word which, 
used in composition, signifies half: as, 
semicircle, half a circle. 


SEMIA’NNULAR. adj. [semé and annulus, a 
ring.] Half round. 


Another boar tusk, somewhat slenderer, and of 

a semiannular figure. Grew, Mus. 
SeMIBRIEE.f | 
SE’MIBREVE. f{ 

A semibreve is a note of half the quan- 
tity of a breve, containing two minims, 
four crotchets, &c. It is accounted one 
measure or time, or the integer infrac- 
tions and multiples, whereby the time 

of the other notes is expressed. 
Mus. Dict. 

The period, colon, semicolon, and comma, are 
in the same proportion to one another as the semi- 
brief, the minim, the crotchet, and the quaver, in 
musick. Lowth, Eng. Gram. 

SEMICI'RCLE. n. s. [semicirculus, Lat. semi 
and circle.} A half round; part of a 
circle divided by the diameter. 

Black brows 

Become some women best, so they be in a semi- 

circle, 

Or a half-moon, made with a pen. 

Has he given the lye 

In circle, or oblique, or semicircle, 

Or direct parallel ? Shakspeare. 

The chains that held my left leg gave me the 
liberty of walking backwards and forwards in a 
semicircle. Swift. 

SEMICI’RCLED. )} adj. [sem and circular.] 

SEMICI’RCULAR. Half round. 

The firm fixure of thy foot would give an ex- 
cellent motion to thy gait, in a semicircled farthin- 
gale. Shakspeare. 

The rainbow is caused by the rays of the sun 
falling upon a rorid and opposite cloud, whereof 
some reflected, others refracted, beget the semicir- 
cular variety we call the rainbow. 

e Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The seas are inclosed between the two semicir- 
cular moles that surround it, Addison on Italy. 


SEMICO’LON.f x. s. [semé and xdrev.] Half 
a colon; a point made thus [;] to note 
a greater pause than that of a comma. 

A member of a sentence, whether simple or 
compounded, that requires a greater pause than a 
comma, yet does not of itself make a complete 
sentence, but is followed by something closely 
depending on it, may be distinguished by a semi- 
colon. Lowth, Eng. Gram. 

SEMIDIA METER. x. s. [semz and diameter.] 
Half the line which, drawn through the 
centre of a circle, divides it into two 
equal parts; a straight line drawn from 
the circumference to the centre of a 
circle. 

Their difference is as little considerable as a 
semidiameter of the earth in two measures of the 
highest heaven, the one taken from the surface of 
the earth, the other from its centre: the dispro- 
portion is just nothing, More. 

The force of this instrument consists in the dis- 
proportion of distance betwixt the semidiameter of 
the cylinder and the semidiameter of the rundle with 

_ the spokes. Wilkins. 

SEMIDIAPHANE ITY. 7.5. [sem and dia- 
phaneity.) Half transparency ; imperfect 


_transparency. 


n. $. [semibreve, French. ] 


Shakspeare. 


SEM 


The transparency or semidiaphaneity of the | 
superficial corpuscles of bigger bodies may have | 
an interest in the production of their colours. 

Boyle on Colours. 

Semipia’pHanovus. adj. [semi and diaphan- 

ous.| Half transparent ; imperfectly 
transparent. 

Another plate, finely variegated with a semi- 
diaphanous grey or sky, yellow and brown. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

Sr’MIDOUBLE. x. s. [semi and double.] In 
the Romish breviary, such offices and 
feasts as are celebrated with less solem- 
nity than the double ones, but yet with 
more than the single ones. Bailey. 


SEMIFLO’scuLous. adj. [semi and flosculus, 
Lat.] Having a semifloret. Bailey. 


SE’MIFLoRET. x. s. [seme and floret. ] 
Among florists, an half flourish, which is 
tubulous at the beginning like a floret, 
and afterwards expanded in the form of 
a tongue. Bailey. 

SEMIFLU ID. adj. [semi and fluid.] Im- 
perfectly Auid. 

Phlegm, or petuite, is a sort of seméfluid, it 
being so far solid that one part draws along several 
other parts adhering to it, which doth not happen 
in a perfect fluid, and yet no part will draw the 
whole mass, as happens in a perfect solid. 

Arbuthnot. 

SEMILUNAR.f | adj. [semilunaire, Fr. semi 

Semitu/NAry.f andduna, Lat.}] Resem- 
bling in form a half moon. 

This hay is of a semilunary form. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 13. 

The eyes are guarded with a semilunar ridge. 

Grew. 

SE/MIMETAL. n.s. [semz and metal.| Half 
metal ; imperfect metal. 

Semimetals are metallic fossils, heavy, 
opake, of a bright glittering surface, not 
malleable under the hammer ; as quick- 
silver, antimony, cobalt, the arsenicks, 
bismuth, zink, with its ore calamine: to 
these may be added the semimetallick 
recrements, tutty and pampholyx. H7il. 

Sr’MinaL. adj. [seminal, French; seminis, 
Latin. ] 

1. Belonging to seed. 

2, Contained in the seed; radical. 

Had our senses never presented us with those 
obvious seminal principles of apparent generations, 
we should never have suspected that a plant or 
animal would have proceeded from such unlikely 
materials, Glanville, Scepsis. 

Though we cannot prolong the period of a com- 
monwealth beyond the decree of heaven, or the 
date of its nature, any more than human life be- 
yond the strength of the seminal virtue, yet we 
may manage a sickly constitution, and preserve a 


strong one. Swift. 
Sr’ MINAL.* 7. s. Seminal state. Not in 


use. 

The seminals of other iniquities. 

Brown, Chr. Mor, iii, 4. 
Semina‘Litry. x. s. [from seminal. | 
1. The nature of seed. 

As though there were a seminality in urine, or 
that, like the seed, it carried with it the idea of 
every part, they conceive we behold therein ‘the 
anatomy of every particle. Brown. 

2. The power of being produced. 

In the seeds of wheat there lieth obscurely the 

seminality of darnel. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


Sr’ minarist.* n.s. [from seminary.| A 


Romish priest educated in a seminary. 


SEM 


Seminarists now come from Rome to pervert 
souls. Sheldon, Mir. of Antichr. (1616,) p. 170. 
To SeMINARIZE.* v. a. [from seminary. ] 
To sow or plant. Not in use. 
Cockeram. 
Se’MINARY.f 7. 5. [seminatre, Fr.semina- 
rium, from semino, Lat. ] 
1. The ground where any thing is sown to 
be afterwards transplanted ; seed-plot. 

Some, at the first transplanting trees out of their 
seminaries, cut them off about an inch from the 
ground, and plant them like quickset. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 
2. The place or original stock whence any 
thing is brought. 

This stratum is expanded, serving for a common 
integument, and being the seminary or promptuary 
that furnisheth forth matter for the formation and 
increment of animal and vegetable bodies. 

Woodward. 
3. Seminal state. 

The hand of God, who first created the earth, 
hath wisely contrived them in their proper semina- 
ries, and where they best maintain the intention of 
their species. Brown. 

4. Principle ; causality. 

Nothing subministrates apter matter to be con- 
verted into pestilent seminaries, sooner than steams 
of nasty folks and beggars. Harvey on the Plague. 

5. Breeding-place ; place of education, 
from whence scholars are transplanted 
into life. 

It was the seat of the greatest monarchy, and 
the seminary of the greatest men of the world, 
whilst it was heathen. Bacon. 

The inns of court must be the worst instituted 
seminaries in any Christian country. Swift. 

6. A Romish priest educated in a semi- 
nary ; a seminarist. 

O’ my conscience, a seminary / he kisses the 

stocks. B. Jonson, Barthol. Fair. 
Sr’minary.* adj. [seminaire, French. ] 
Seminal; belonging to seed. 

Seminary vessels, both preparatory and ejacula- 

tory. Smith on Old Age, (1666,) p. 117. 
To SE'MINATE.* ». a. [semino, Latin.] 
To sow; to spread ; to propagate. 

Thus all were doctors, who first seminated 
learning in the world by special instinct, and 
direction of God. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. (1653,) p. 19. 

SEMINA‘TION.} x. s. [from semino, Latin. ] 

The act of sowing; the act of dis- 
persing. 

To do this were but four means, 1. By the 
advantage of arms in time of action. 2, By open 
preaching. 3. By dispersion of books. 4, By 
secret semination. Wotton, Rem. p. 498. 

If the place you sow in be too cold for an 
autumnal semination. Evelyn, B.i. ch. i. § 3. 

Sr/mMiINED.* adj. [semino, Latin.] Thick 
covered as with seeds. 

Her garments blue, and semined with stars. 

B. Jonson, Masques at Court. 
adj. [semen and facio, 


SEMINI/FICAL. 
Latin.] Productive of 


SEMINI'FICK. 
seed. 

We are made to believe, that in the fourteenth 
year males are seminifical and pubescent ; but he 
that shall inquire into the generality, will rather 
adhere unto Aristotle. Brown. 


SEMINIFICA’TION, 7. 5. 
Seminification is the propagation from 
the seed or seminal parts. 
Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
Semiopra’cous. adj. [semi and opacus, Lat.] 
Half dark. 


Semiopacous bodies are such as, looked upon in 
an ordinary light, and not held betwixt it and the 


SEM 


eye, are not wont to be discriminated from the rest 
of opacous bodies. Boyle. 
SEMIPE’DAL. adj. [semi and pedis, Latin.] 
Containing half a foot. 
Semiperspr’cuous. adj. [semi and perspi- 
cuus, Latin.] Half transparent; imper- 
fectly clear. 
A kind of amethystine flint, not composed of 
crystals or grains; but one entire massy stone, 
semiperspicuous, and of a pale blue, almost of the 
colour of some cows’ horns. ‘Grew. 
SEMIO’RDINATE. 7. s. [In conick sections, ] 
A line drawn at right angles to and 
bissected by the axis, and reaching 
from one side of the section to another ; 
the half of which is properly the semior- 
dinate, but is now called the ordinate. 
Harris. 
SEMIPELLU CID. adj. [semi and pellucidus, 
Lat.] Half clear; imperfectly trans- 
parent. 


A light grey semipellucid flint, of much the — 


same complexion with the common Indian agat. 
Woodward. 


Sr’MrIPRooF, n. s. [semi and proof.] The 
proof of a single evidence. Bailey. 


SEMIQUA’DRATE.( 7.5. [In astronomy.] 
Ra MUN ta An aspect of the 
planets when distant from each other 
forty-five degrees, or one sign and a 
half. Bailey. 
Semrqua‘ver. 7. s. [In musick.] A note 
containing half the quantity of the 
quaver. Bailey. 
SEMIQUINTILE. 7. s. [In astronomy.] An 
aspect of the planets when at the dis- 
tance of thirty-six degrees from one 
another. Bailey. 
SEMISE’XTILE. 2.5. [In astronomy.] A 
semisixth; an aspect of the planets 
when they are distant from each other 
one-twelfth part of a circle, or thirty 
degrees. Bailey. 
SEMISPHE RICAL. adj. [semi and spherical.] 
Belonging to half a sphere. Bailey. 
SEMISPHEROIDAL. adj. [semi and sphe- 
roidal.| Formed like a half spheroid. 
SEMITE’RTIAN. 7. 8+ [semi and tertian.] An 
ague compounded of a tertian and a 
quotidian. Bailey. 
The natural product of such a cold moist year 
are tertians, semilerlians, and some quartans. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

SEMITONE. n.s. [semiton, French.] In 
musick, one of the degrees of concinnous 
intervals of concords. Bailey. 


SEMITRA’NSEPT.* 7. 5. [semi and transept.] 
The half of a transept. 

There is a proportionable lateral projection, or 

southern semitransept, before we enter the chancel. 

Warton, Hist. of Kiddington, p. 2+ 

SemIvo’weL. n.s. [semi and vowel.] A 

consonant which makes an imperfect 

sound, or does not demand a total occlu- 
sion of the mouth. 

When Homer would represent any agreeable 
object, he makes use of the smoothest yowels and 
most flowing semivowels. Broome. 

Sr/MPERVIVE. n.s. [semper and vivus, Lat. 
that is, always alive.] A plant. 

The greater sempervive will put out branches two 
or three years; but they wrap the root in an’ oil- 
cloth once in half a year. Bacon. 
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SEN 
SEMPITE’RNAL. adj. [sempiternel, Fr. 


_ sempiternus, from semper and a@ternus, 
Lat.] 


1. Eternal in futurity ; having beginning, 


but no end. 

Those, though they suppose the world not to be 
eternal, & parte ante, are not contented to suppose 
it to be sempiternal, or eternal @ parte post; but will 
varry up the creation of the world to an immense 

_ antiquity. : Hale. 
2. In poetry it is used simply for eternal. 
__ Should we the long-depending scale ascend 
Of sons and fathers, will it never end ? 
_If’twill, then must we through the order run, 
' To some one man whose being ne’er begun ; 
Af that one man was sempiternal, why 
Did he, since independent, ever die ? Blackmore. 
SEMPITE’RNITY.T 7.5. [sempiternitas, Lat.] 
_ Future duration without end. 
This silent night, when all things lie in lap of 
sweet repose, 
Ye only wake ; the powres of sleepe your eyes do 
never close ; 
To shew the sempiternitie, to which their names ye 
raise, 
On wings of your immortall verse, that truly merit 
praise. Mir. for Mag. p. 557. 
The future eternity, or sempiternity of the world, 
being admitted, though the eternity & parte ante be 
_ denied, there will be a future infinity for the eman- 
_ ation of the divine goodness. Hale. 
SrMsTER.* x. s. [reamyepe, Saxon, is what 
we now call a seamstress, semstress, or 
sempstress, Lat. satriz. The Saxon 
yeamene is sartor, sutor, Latin. Yet 
Mr. Pegge pretends, that there is no such 
word as seamor. See his Anecd. of the 
Eng. Lang. 2d ed. p. 326.] One who 
_S€ws, or uses a needle; a sort of tailor. 
The word is not usual; but see Szam- 
STER. 
He was by trade a sempster in Chancery Lane. 
A. Wood, Ath. Ox. (ed. 1691,) vol. i. col. 264, 
He [Johnson] supposed that Walton had given 
up his business as a linen-draper and sempster. 
Boswell, Life of Johnson. 
Seusrress.t x. s. [yeamycpe, Sax. See 
‘Seamstress. The word is also often 
written sempstress.| A woman whose 
business is to sew; a woman who lives 
_ by her needle. 

Two hundred semstresses were employed to make 
me shirts, and linen for bed and table, which they 
were forced to quilt together in several folds. 

4 Swift, Gulliv. Trav. 

The tuck’d up semstress walks with hasty strides, 

Swift. 
Smet adv. Since: Sen or sin is still our 
Sens. § northern word ; sens is Spenser’s 
accommodation to his rhyme. See 
Sice. 
; With boastfull vain pretence 
Stept Braggadochio forth, and as his thrall 

er claim’d, by him in battell wonne long sens. 

¥ Spenser, F.Q. iv. v. 23. 
Sr’nary. _ adj. [senarius, seni, Latin.] 
Belonging ‘to’ the number ¢ix ; contain- 
“Ing six. 
7" 
SENATE} 2. s. [senatus, Latin ; senat, 
French; yenac, Sax.] An assembly of 
Counsellors; a body of men set apart to 
consult for the publick good. 


é We debase 
The nature of our seats, which will in time break 
Prope: 
a locks 0? th’ senate, and bring in the crows 
"© peck the eagles, Shakspeare, Coriol. 
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They — called the council together, and all the 
senate of the children of Israel. Acts, y. 21. 
There they shall found 
Their government, and their great senate chuse. 
Milton, P.L. 
He had not us’d excursions, spears, or darts, 
But counsel, order, and such aged arts ; 
Which, if our ancestors had not retain’d, 
The senate’s name our counsel had not gain’d. 
Denham. 
Gallus was welcom’d to the sacred strand, 
The senate rising to salute their guest. Dryden. 


SE'NATEHOUSE. n. s. [senate and house. | 


Place of publick council. 
The nobles in great earnestness are going 
All to the senatehouse ; some news is come. Shaks. 


SENATOR. 7. Ss. [senator, Latin ; senateur, 


French.] A publick counsellor. 
Most unwise patricians, 
You grave but reckless senators. Shaks. Coriol. 
As if to ev’ry fop it might belong, 
Like senators, to censure, right or wrong. 
Granville. 


senatorial, senatorien, 
French.] Belonging to senators ; befit- 
ting senators. 
The king encircled with the senatorian worthies 
of the higher and lower order. 
Hacket’s Life of Abp. Williams, (1693,) p. 176. 
Propose your schemes, ye senatorian band, 
Whose ways and means support the sinking land. 
Johnson, London, (1738.) 
Go on, brave youths, till, in some future age, 
Whips shall become the senatorial badge. 
Warton, Newmarket, (1751.) 
SENATO’RIALLY.* adv. [from senatorial.] 
Ina solemn manner; ina way becoming 
a senator. 
The mother was cheerful ; the father senatorially 
grave. Drummond, Trav. (Lett. dat. 1744,) p. 17. 


ree ma apres [senatorius, Latin ; 


Se‘NAToRSHIP.* x. s. [from senator.] The 


office or dignity of a senator. 

From which step his courage and wisdom raised 
him by degrees to the sovereignty of Lucca, the 
senatorship of Rome, the special favour of the empe- 
ror, and a near hope, only by death prevented, of 
subduing Florence, Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 


To SEND. ». a. pret. and part. pass. sent. 
[sandjan, Goth. yendan, Sax. senden, 
Dutch.] 

1, To despatch from one place to another: 
used both of persons and things. 

He sent letters by posts on horseback, 
Esther, viii. 10. 
His citizens sent a message after him, saying, 
We will not have this man to reign over us. 
St. Luke, xix. 14. 
There have been commissions 
Sent down among them, which have flaw’d the 
heart 
Of all their loyalties. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
My overshadowing spirit and might with thee 
I send along. Milton, P. L. 
To remove him I decree, 
And send him from the garden forth to till 
The ground whence he was taken, fitter soil. 
Milton, P. L. 
His wounded men he first sends off to shore. 
Dryden. 
Servants, sent on messages, stay out somewhat 
longer than the message requires. Swift. 


2. To commission by authority to go and 


act. 
I have not sent these prophets, yet they ran. 
Jer. xxiii, 21. 


But first whom shall we send 
In search of this new world? Here he had need 
All circumspection, and we now no less 


3. To transmit by another; 


4, To dismiss another as agent ; 


5. To grant as from a distant 


Se'NpER. n.s. [from send.] 


SEN 


Choice in our suffrage ; for on whom we send, 
The weight of all and our last hope relies. 
Milton, P.L. 
not to bring. 
They sent it to the elders by the hands of Bar- 
nabas, Acts, xi. 30. 
not to go. 
God will deign 
To visit oft the dwellings of just men 
Delighted, and with frequent intercourse, 
Thither will send his winged messengers 
On errands of supernal grace, Milton, PL. 
place: as, 
if God send life. 
I pray thee send me good speed this day, and 
shew kindness unto my master. Gen. xxiv. 12. 
O send out thy light and thy truth; let them 
lead me. Psalms. 


6. To inflict ; as from a distance. 


The Lord shall send upon thee cursing, vexation, 
and rebuke, in all that thou settest thine hand unto. 
: Deut. xxviii. 


7. To emit ; to immit; to produce. 


The water sends forth plants that have no roots 
fixed in the bottom, being almost but leaves. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
The senses send in only the influxes of material 
things, and the imagination and memory present 
only their pictures or images, when the objects 
themselves are absent. Cheyne: 
8. To diffuse; to propagate. 
Cherubick songs by night from neighbouring 
hills 
Aéreal musick send. Milton, P.L. 
When the fury took her stand on high, 
A hiss from all the snaky tire went round : 
The dreadful signal all the rocks rebound, 
And through the Achaian cities send the sound. 
Pope. 


9. To let fly; to cast or shoot. 


To SEND. v. 2. 
1. To despatch a message. 
I have made bold to send in to your wife : 
My suit is that she will to Desdemona 
Procure me some access. Shakspeare, Othello. 

This son of a murderer hath sent to take away 
my head. Kings. 

They could not attempt their perfect reform- 
ation in church and state, till those votes were 
utterly abolished; therefore they sent the same 
day again to the king. Clarendon. 

2. To Srenp for. To require by message 
to come, or cause to be brought. 

Go with me some few of you, and see the place ; 
and then you may send for your sick, which bring 
on land. Bacon. 

He sent for me ; and, while I rais’d his head, 
He threw his aged arms about my neck, 

And, seeing that I wept, he press’d me close. 
Dryden. 
SENDAL.* x. s. [cendalum, low Latin; 
cendal, Fr. and Span. See Du Cange 
in V. CenpALuM.] A sort of thin silk: 
a word formerly much in use. 

Lined with taffata and with sendalle. 

Chaucer, C.T’. Prol. 

Thy petticoat of sendall right. 

Song in Handful of Pleas. Delites, (1584. ) 

Sendale — was a thinne stuffe like sarcenett, and 
of a rawe kynde of sylke or sarcenett. 

Thynne, Animadv. on Speght’s Chaucer, (1598.) 

One that 


sends. 
This was a merry message. ; 
— We hope to make the sender blush at it. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
Love that comes too late, 
Like a remorseful pardon slowly carried, 
To the great sender turns a sour offence. Shaks. 
Best with the best, the sender, not the sent. 
Milion, P.L. 
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SENE/SCENCE. 7. s. [senesco, Latin.] The 

state of growing old; decay by time. 
The earth and all things will continue in the 

state wherein they now are, without the least senes- 
cence or decay, without jarring, disorder, or in- 
vasion of one another. Woodward. 

Se’nescHaL.f n. s. [seneschal, Fr. of un- 
certain original. Dr. Johnson. —“ Ele- 
gantissima sunt in hane vocem habet 
Hickesius, illam derivans 4 Su. Goth. 
sinn, sinne, suus, et Icel. skall, skale, 
minister, servus; ut sit minister vices 
domini tenens. Nec inelegantér vocem 
M. Goth. seneighs, senex, substituit 
Lye.” Serenius.—There can be no 
doubt that scalck, or schalk, the old 
Goth. and German word for a servant, 
gave rise to this word. See Wachter 
in V. Scuatk. See also MARSHALL. 
Menage and other also consider senex, 
old, as forming the first part of the 
word. ] 

1. One who had in great houses the care 
of feasts, or domestick ceremonies. 

John earl of Huntingdon, under his seal of arms, 

made Sir John Arundel, of Trerice, seneschal of 
his houshold, as well in peace as in war. 


Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
Marshall’d feast, 
Serv’d up in hall with sewers and seneschals ; 
The skill of artifice, or office mean. Milton, P.L. 
The seneschal rebuk’d, in haste withdrew ; 
With equal haste a menial train pursue. 
Pope, Odyss. 
2. It afterwards came to signify other 
offices. 
There eke he placed a strong garrisone, 
And set a seneschaill of dreaded might, 
That by his powre oppressed every one, 
And vanquished all yenturous knights in fight. 
Spenser, F. Q. v. x. 30. 
SrNGREEN. 7. s. [sedum.] A plant. 


SE/NILE. adj. [senilis, Lat.] Belonging 
to old age; consequent on old age. 

My green youth made me very unripe for a 
task of that nature, whose difficulty requires that it 
should be handled by a person in whom nature, 
education, and time have happily matched a senile 
maturity of judgement with youthful vigour of 


: fancy. Boyle on Colours. 
Sen’Lity.* x2. s. [senilitér, Lat.] Old 
age. 


Mr. Edwards, when going away, again recurred 
to his consciousness of senility ; and, looking full 
in Dr. Johnson’s face, said to him, You’ll find in 
Dr. Young, “ O my coevals! remnants of your- 
selyes,”? Johnson did not relish this at all. 

Boswell, Life of Johnson. 

SENIOR. zx. s. [senior, Latin. ] 

1. One older than another; one who on 
account of longer time has some supe- 
riority. 

How can you admit your seniors to the examin- 
ation or allowing of them, not only being inferior 


in office and calling, but in gifts also? Whitgift. 
2, An aged person. 
A senior of the place replies, 
Well read, and curious of antiquities. | Dryden. 


Senro‘Riry. n. s. [from senior.] Eldership ; 
priority of birth. 

As in insurrections the ringleader is looked on 
with a peculiar severity, so, in this case, the first 
provoker has, by his seniority and primogeniture, 
a double portion of the guilt. Gov. ofthe Tongue. 

He was the elder brother, and Ulysses might be 
consigned to his care, by the right due to his seni- 
ority. Broome. 
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Sr’nrory.* n.s. Seniority. See the second 
sense of SIGNIORY. 
SENNA. 2. 5. [sena, Lat.] A physical tree. 
Miller. 
What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 
Would scour these English hence! Shaks. Macbeth. 
Senna tree is of two sorts: the bastard senna, 
and the scorpion senna, both of which yield a plea- 
sant leaf and flower. Mortimer. 
Sre’nnicut. 2. s. [Contracted from seven- 
night.| The space of seven nights and 
days; aweek. See ForTNicur. 

If mention is made on Monday, of 
Thursday sennight, the Thursday that 
follows the next Thursday is meant. 

Time trots hard with a young maid between the 
contract of her marriage and the day it is solemn- 
ized: if the interim be but a sennight, time’s pace 
is so hard that it seems the length of seven years. 

Shakspeare, As you like it. 

Seno’curar. adj. [seni and oculus, Latin.] 
Having six eyes. Most animals are 
binocular, spiders octonocular, and some 


senocular. Derham, Phys. Theol. 
Sr/NsaTED.* part. adj. Perceived by the 
senses. 


As those of the one are sensated by the ear, so 
those of the other are by the eye. 

Hooke, in the Hist. R. S. iii, 194. 

Sensa’TIONn. n. 5. [sensation, Fr. sensatio, 

school Lat.] Perception by means of 
the senses. 

Diversity of constitution, or other circum- 
stances, vary the sensations; and to them of Java 
pepper is cold. Glanville, Scepsis. 

The brain, distempered by a cold, beating 
against the root of the auditory nerve, and pro- 
tracted to the tympanum, causes the sensation of 
noise. Harvey on Consumptions. 

This great source of most of the ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our senses, and derived 
by them to the understanding, I call sensation. 

Locke. 

When we are asleep, joy and sorrow give us 
more vigorous sensations of pain or pleasure than 
at any other time. Addison. 

The happiest, upon a fair estimate, have stronger 
sensations of pain than pleasure. Rogers. 


SENSE. n.s. [sens, Fr. sensus, Lat.] 

1. Faculty or power by which external 
objects are perceived ; the sight ; touch; 
hearing ; smell; taste. 

This power is sense, which from abroad doth 
bring 
The colour, taste, and touch, and scent, and sound, 
The quantity and shape of every thing 
Within earth’s centre, or heav’n’s circle found: 
And though things sensible be numberless, 
But only five the sense’s organs be ; 
And in those five, all things their forms express, 
Which we can touch, taste, feel, or hear or see. 
Davies. 
Then is the soul a nature, which contains 
The power of sense within a greater power, 
Which doth employ and uses the sense’s pains ; 
But sits and rules within her private bower. 
Davies. 
Both contain 
Within them every lower faculty — 
Of sense, whereby they hear, see, smell, touch, 
taste. F Milton, P. L. 
Of the five senses, two are usually and most 
properly called the senses of learning, as being most 
capable of receiving communication of thought 
and notions by selected signs; and these are hear- 
ing and seeing. Holder, Elem. of Speech. 


2. Perception by the senses ; sensation. 
In a living creature, though never so great, the 
sense and the affects of any one part of the body 
15 
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instantly make a transcursion throughout the 
whole. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
If we had nought but sense, then only they 
Should have sound minds which have their senses 
sound ; 
But wisdom grows when senses do decay, 
And folly most in quickest sense is found. Davies. 
Such is the mighty swiftness of your mind, 
That, like the earth’s, it leaves the sense behind. 
Dryden. 
3. Perception of intellect; apprehension 
of mind. 


This Basilius, having the quick sense of a lover, 
took as though his mistress had given him a secret 
reprehension. Sidney. 

God, to remove his ways from human sense, 
Plac’d heaven from earth so far. Milton, P. L. 

4. Sensibility ; quickness or keenness of 
perception. 
He should have liv’d, 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous sense, 
Might in the times to come have ta’en revenge. 
Shakspeare. 
5. Understanding ; soundness of faculties; 
strength of natural reason. 


Opprest nature sleeps : 
This rest might yet have balm’d thy broken senses. 
Shakspeare. 
God hath endued mankind with powers and 
abilities, which we call natural light and reason, 
and common sense. Bentley. 
There’s something previous ev’n to taste; ’tis 
sense, 
Good sense, which only is the gift of heaven, 
And, though no science, fairly worth the seven: 
A light within yourself you must perceive ; 
Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. 
6. Reason; reasonable meaning. 
He raves; his words are loose 
As heaps of sand, and scattering wide from sense + 
You see he knows not me, his natural father; 
That now the wind has got into his head, 
And turns his brains to frenzy. 
Dryden, Span. Friar. 
7. Opinion; notion ; judgement. 
I speak my private but impartial sense 
With freedom, and, I hope, without offence. 
Roscommon. 


Pope. 


8. Consciousness; conviction. 


In the due sense of my want of learning, I only 
make a confession of my own faith. Dryden. 


9. Moral perception. 


Some are so hardened in wickedness, as to have 
no sense of the most friendly offices. L’ Estrange- 
10. Meaning ; import. 
In this sense to be preserved from sin is not 
impossible. Hooker. 
My hearty friends, 
You take me in too dolorous a sense. Shakspeares 
A haughty presumption, that because we are 
encouraged to believe that in some sense all things 
are made for man, that therefore they are not made 
at all for themselves. More. 
All before Richard I. is before time of memory; 
and what is since, is, in a legal sense, within the 
time of memory. Hale. 
In one sense it is, indeed, a building of gold 
and silver upon the foundation of Christianity. 
Tillotson. 
When a word has been used in two or three 
senses, and has made a great inroad for error, drop 
one or two of those senses, and leave it only one 
remaining, and affix the other senses or ideas to 
other words. Watts, Logick. 


Sr’nsep. part. [from sense.] Perceived 
by the senses. A word not in use. 


Let the sciolist tell me, why things must needs 
be so as his individual senses represent them: 1S 
he sure that objects are not otherwise sensed by 
others, than they are by him? And why must his 
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sense be the infallible criterion? It may be, what 

is white to us, is black to negroes. 

Glanville, Scepsis. 
SENSEFUL.f adj. [from sense and full.] 

Reasonable; judicious. Not used. 

The lady, hearkning to his sensefull speech, 
Found nothing that he said unmeet nor geason. 

Spenser, F. Q. vi. iv. 37. 

Men, otherwise sensefud and ingenious, quote 
such things out of an author as would never pass 
in conversation, Norris. 

SENSELEsS. adj. [from sense.] 
1. Wanting sense; wanting life; void of 
all life or perception. 

The charm and venom, which they drunk, 

Their blood with secret filth infected hath, 

Being diffused through the senseless trunk, 

That through the great contagion direful deadly 

stunk, Spenser, F. Q. 
The ears are senseless that should give us hearing, 
To tell him his commandment is fulfill’d. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
You blocks, you worse than senseless things ! 
Shakspeare. 

It is as repugnant to the idea of senseless matter, 

that it should put into itself sense, perception, and 

_ knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a tri- 

angle, that it should put into itself greater angles 

than two right ones. Locke. 
2. Unfeeling ; wanting sympathy. 

The senseless grave feels not your pious sorrows. 

: Rowe. 

3. Unreasonable ; stupid; doltish; block- 

ish. 

If we be not extremely foolish, thankless, or 
senseless, a2 great joy is more apt to cure sorrow 
than a great trouble is. Bp. Taylor. 

They would repent this their senseless perverse- 
ness when it would be too late, and when they 
found themselves under a power that would de- 
stroy them. Clarendon. 

The great design of this author’s book is to prove 
this, which I believe no man in the world was ever 
SO senseless as to deny. Tillotson. 

She saw her favour was misplac’d; 

The fellows had a wretched taste : 

She needs must tell them to their face, 

They were a senseless stupid race. Swift. 
4, Contrary to true judgement; contrary 
é0 reason. 

It is a senseless thing in reason, to think that 
one of these interests can stand without the other, 
when in the yery order of natural causes, govern- 
ment is preserved by religion. South, Serm. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys, little wiser 
than they, destroy their young by senseless fondness, 
and too much embracing. Locke. 
5. Wanting sensibility ; wanting quickness 

or keenness of perception. Not in use. 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with 

_ an effeminate countenance, or that hot-spurred 

_ Harpalice in Virgil, proceedeth from a senseless 

_ and overcold judgment. Peacham, 

6. Wanting knowledge ; unconscious : with 
of. 

__ The wretch is drench’d too deep ;: 

_ His soul is stupid, and his heart asleep, 
 Fatten’d in vice; so callous and so gross, 
He sins and sees not, senseless of his loss, Dryden. 
; Hear this, 
_ You unhous’d, lawless, rambling libertines, 
_ Senseless of any charm in love, beyond 
_ The prostitution of a commivn bed. Southern. 
SENsELEssLy. adv. [from senseless.] In 

a seaseless manner ; stupidly ; unreason- 

ably. 

Tf any one should be found so senselessly arro- 
"gant as to suppose man alone knowing and wise, 
_ but yet the product of mere ignorance and chance, 

and that all the rest of the universe acted only by 
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that blind hap-hazard, I shall leave with him that 
very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully. 
Locke. 


SE'NSELESSNESS.f 7. s. [from senseless.] 


Folly ; unreasonableness ; absurdity ; 
stupidity. 

That we fall not therefore into that like avanyn- 
clay, stupidity and senselessness, our way is to 
catch those young foxes, and strangle them in the 
nest. Hales, Rem. p. 176. 

The senselessness of the tradition of the croco- 
dile’s moving his upper jaw, is plain from the 
articulation of the occiput with the neck, and the 
nether jaw with the upper. Grew. 

SENsIBr'Lity.f n.s. [sensibilité, Fr.] 
1. Sensibleness ; perception. 

Any sensibility of his power and will for the 
illustration of his own glory. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1. 
2. Quickness of sensation. 
3. Quickness of perception; delicacy. 

Modesty is a kind of quick and delicate feeling 
in the soul: it is such an exquisite sensibility, as 
warns a woman to shun the first appearance of 
every thing hurtful. Addison, Spect. 


SE'NSIBLE.f adj. (sensible, Fr. sensilis, Lat. ] 
1. Having the power of perceiving by the 


senses. 

Would your cambrick were as sensible as your 

finger, that you might leave pricking it for pity. 
Shakspeare. 

These be those discourses of God, whose effects 
those that live witness in themselves; the sensible 
in their sensible natures, the reasonable in their 
reasonable souls. Ralegh. 

A blind man conceives not colours, but under 
the notion of some other sensible faculty. 

Glanville, Scepsis. 
2. Perceptible by the senses. 

By reason man attaineth unto the knowledge of 
things that are and are not sensible: it resteth, 
therefore, that we search how man attaineth unto 
the knowledge of such things unsensible as are to 
be known. Hooker. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle tow’rd my hand? Come, let me clutch 
thee : 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still: 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight ? Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

The space left and acquired in every sensible 
moment in such slow progressions, is so incon- 
siderable, that it cannot possibly move the sense. 

Glanville, Scepsis. 


It is manifest that the heavens are void of all | 


sensible resistance, and by consequence of all sen- 
sible matter, Newton. 

The greater part of men are no otherwise moved 
than by sense, and have neither leisure nor ability 
so to improve their power of reflection, as to be 
capable of conceiving the divine perfections with- 
out the assistance of sensible objects. Rogers. 

Air is sensible to the touch by its motion, and by 
its resistance to bodies moved in it. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 
3. Perceived by the mind. 

Idleness was punished by so many stripes in 
publick, and the disgrace was more sensible than 
the pain. Temple. 

4, Perceiving by either mind or senses; 
having perception by the mind or senses. 

T saw you in the east at your first arising: J 
was as soon sensible as any of that light, when just 
shooting out, and beginning to travel upwards to 
the meridian. Dryden. 

I do not say there is no soul in man, because he 
is not sensible of it in his sleep; but T do say, he 
cannot think at any time, waking or sleeping, with- 
out being sensible of it. Locke. 

The versification is as beautiful as the descrip- 
tion complete; every ear must be sensible of it. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 


7. Convinced ; persuaded. 
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5. Having moral perception; having the 


quality of being affected by moral good 
or ill. 

If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 
I should not make so great a shew of zeal. Shaks. 


6. Having quick intellectual feeling; being 


easily or strongly affected. 
Even I, the bold, the sensible of wrong, 
Restrain’d by shame, was fore’d to hold my tongue. 
Dryden. 
A colloquial 
use. 

They are very sensible that they had better have 
pushed their conquests on the other side of the 
Adriatick ; for then their territories would have 
lain together. Addison. 

8. In conversation it has sometimes the 
sense of reasonable; judicious; wise. 

I have been tired with accounts from sensible 
men, furnished with matters of fact, which have 
happened within their own knowledge, Addison. 

SE'NSIBLE.* x. s. 
1. Sensation: a poetical conversion of the 
adjective into the substantive. 

Our torments also may in length of time 
Become our elements; these piercing fires 
Ass soft as now severe, our temper chang’d 
Into their temper; which must needs remove 
The sensible of pain. Milton, P. L. 


2. Whatever is perceptible around us. 
The creation 
Of this wide sensible. 
More, Song of the Soul, i. ii. 135. 

SE'NSIBLENEsS.T 2. s. [from sensible.] 

1. Possibility to be perceived by the 

senses. 

Nor was it altogether bodily pains that made 
him so; but there was something extraordinary : 
as, a withdrawing the sensibleness of divine assist- 
ance fromhim. As the sun at our Sayiour’s cru- 
cifixion, though not disjoined from the world, yet 
for a time deserted the world by withdrawing his 
light from it. And although this withholding the 
sensibleness of the divine presence was done with- 
out any aversation, or dislike, of the person of our 
blessed Lord, which not only before but at that 
very instant was tenderly beloved of God, yet the 
apprehension of it could not but make him bemoan 
his case in that sad exclamation, “* My God, my 
God, why (or how) hast thou forsaken me !” 

Hallywell, Saving of Souls, (1677,) p. 22. 

2. Actual perception by mind or body. 

The retirement or privacy used by sober women 
here in England, when they apply any thing help- 
ful to their looks or complexion, is no argument 
of any sinful shame, but of modesty, civility, and 
that discretion, which commands us to do many 
things apart from any witresses or spectators, 
which yet are no sins, but only: sensibleness and 
reflexions upon those infirmities to which our vile 
bodies are subject. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 167. 

3. Quickness of perception; sensibility. 

The sensibleness of the eye renders it subject to 
pain, as also unfit to be dressed with sharp medi- 
caments, : Sharp. 

4, Painful consciousness. 

‘There is no condition of soul more wretched 
than that of the senseless obdurate sinner, being a 
kind of numbness of soul; and, contrariwise, this 
feeling and sensibleness, and sorrow for sin, the 
most vital quality. Hammond. 


5. Judgement ; reasonableness. An use 
not admitted but in conversation. 
SE'NsiBLy.} adv. [from sensible. ] 


1. Perceptibly to the senses. _ 
He is your brother, lords; sensibly fed 
Of that self-blood, that first gaye life to you. 
Shakspeare, 
302 
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A sudden pain in my right foot increased sensibly. 
Temple. 

The salts of human urine may, by the violent 
motion of the blood, be turned alkaline, and even 
corrosive ; and so they affect the fibres of the brain 
more sensibly than other parts. Arbuthnot. 

2. With perception of either mind or body. 
3, Externally ; by impression on the senses. 

That church of Christ, which we properly term 
his body mystical, can be but one; neither can 
that one be sensibly discerned by any, inasmuch as 
the parts thereof are some in heaven already with 
Christ. Hooker. 

4. With quick intellectual perception. 
What remains past cure 
Bear not too sensibly ; nor still insist 
To afflict thyself in vain. Milton, S. A. 
5. [In conversation. ] Judiciously ; reason- 
ably. 
Sensitive. adj. [sensitif, Fr.] Having 
sense or perception, but not reason. 

The sensitive faculty may have a sensitive love 
of some sensitive objects, which though moderated 
so as not to fall into sin; yet, through the nature 
of man’s sense, may express itself more sensitively 
towards that inferior object than towards God : 
this is a piece of human frailty. Hammond. 

All the actions of the sensitive appetite are in 
painting called passions, because the soul is agitated 
by them, and because the body suffers and is 
sensibly altered. Dryden. 

Bodies are such as are endued with a vegetative 
soul, as plants; a sensitive soul, as animals; or a 
rational soul, as the body of man. Ray. 

Sensitive Plant. n.s. (mimosa, Lat.] A 
plant. 

The flower consists of one leaf, which 
is shaped like a funnel, having many 
stamina in the centre: these flowers 
are collected into a round head: from 
the bottom of the flower rises the pis- 
tillum, which afterwards becomes an ob- 
long flat-jointed pod, which opens both 
ways and contains in each partition one 
roundish seed. Of this plant the humble 
plants are a species, which are so called, 
because, upon being touched the pedicle 
of their leaves falls downward; but the 
leaves of the sensitzve plant are only con- 
tracted. Miller. 

Vegetables have many of them some degrees of 
motion, and, upon the different application of other 
bodies to them, do very briskly alter their figure 
and motion, and so have obtained the name of 
sensitive plants, from a motion which has some re- 
semblance to that which in animals follows upon 
sensation. Locke. 

Smee does ix happen, that the plant, which 

well 
We name the sensitive, should move and feel ? 
Whence know her leaves to answer her command, 
And with quick horror fly the neighbouring hand ? 
Prior. 

The sensitive plant is so called, because, as soon 

as you touch it, the leaf shrinks. Moriimer. 
SE NSITIVELY. adv. [from sensitive.| Ina 
sensitive manner. 

The sensitive faculty, through the nature of 
man’s sense, may express itself, more sensitively 
towards an inferior object than towards God; this 
is a piece of frailty. Hammond, 

SENSO’ RIUM. nae Lati 

SE/NSORY. pai eaees 

1. The part where the senses transmit 
their perceptions to the mind; the seat 
of sense. 

Spiritual species, both visible and audible, will 
work upon the sensories, though they move not any 
other body. Bacon, 


2. Organ of sensation. 


1. Consisting in sense; depending on 


2. Pleasing to the senses; carnal; not 


3. Devoted to sense; lewd; luxurious. 


SE NSUALIST. n.s. [from sensual.] A carnal 
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As sound in a bell or musical string, or other 


sounding body, is nothing but a trembling motion,“ 


and the air nothing but that motion propagated 
from the object, in the sensorium ’tis a sense of 
that motion under the form of sound, —-_Newton. 

Ts not the sensory of animals the place to which 
the sensitive substance is present, and into which 
the sensible species of things are carried through 
the nerves of the brain, that there they may be 
perceived by their immediate presence to that sub- 
stance ? Newton. 


That we all have double sensories, two eyes, two 
ears, is an effectual confutation of this atheistical 
sophism. Bentley. 


SE‘NSUAL. adj. [sensuel, Fr.] 


sense; affecting the senses. 

Men in general are too partial, in favour of a 
sensual appetite, to take notice of truth when they 
have found it, LT Lstrange. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The scale of sensual, mental pow’rs ascends. 
Pope. 


spiritual. 
The greatest part of men are such as prefer their 
own private good before all things, even that good 

which is sensual before whatsoever is most divine. 
Hooker. 


From amidst them rose 
Belial, the dissolutest spirit that fell, 
The sensuallest ; and, after Asmodai, 
The fleshliest incubus. Milton, P. L. 
No small part of virtue consists in abstaining 
from that wherein sensual men place their felicity, 
Atterbury. 


person ; one devoted to corporal plea- 
sures. 

Let atheists and sensualists satisfy themselves as 
they are able; the former of which will find, that, 
as long as reason keeps her ground, religion nei- 
ther can nor will lose hers. South. 


Sensua Lity.f x. s. [sensualité, Fr. Cot- 


grave.] Devotedness to the senses ; 
addiction to brutal and corporal plea- 
sures. 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or those pamper’d animals 
That rage in savage sensuality. Shakspeare. 

Kill not her quickening power with surfeitings ; 
Mar not her sense with sensuality : 

Cast not her serious wit on idle things ; 

Make not her free-will slave to vanity. Davies. 

Sensuality is one kind of pleasure, such an one 
as it is, South. 

They avoid dress, lest they should have affections 
tainted by any sensuality, and diverted from the 
love of him who is to be the only comfort and de- 
light of their whole beings. Addison. 

Impure and brutal sensuality was too much con- 
firmed by the religion of those countries, where 
even Venus and Bacchus had their temples, 

Bentley. 

To Sw'nsuauize.f v.a. [from sensual. ] 

To sink to sensual pleasures; to de- 

grade the mind into subjection to the 
senses. 

A sensualized soul would carry such appetites 
with her thither, for which she could find no suit- 
able objects. Norris on the Beatitudes, p. 165. 

Not to suffer one’s self to be sensualized by plea- 
sures, like those who were changed into brutes by 
Circe, Pope. 

Sr/NSUALLY.f adv. [from sensual.] In a 
sensual manner. - 

Epicures, that sensually are bent. 


Davies, Wit’s Pilgrim. sign. K. 1. 
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She had lived most corruptly and sensually, 

Ld. Herbert, Hen. VIII. p. 471. 

Se/nsuous.f adj. [from sense.] Tender; 
pathetick ; full of passion. Not in use. 
Dr. Johnson. — This meaning, which 
Dr. Johnson has assigned to the word in 
the example from Milton’s Treatise on 
Education, may be doubted. Milton 
had before used it; and the sense seems 
to be simply that of sensual, as affecting 


the senses. 

The soul by this means of overbodying herself, 
given up to fleshly delights, bated her wing apace 
downward ; and finding the ease she had from her 
visible and sensuous colleague the body, in perform- 
ance of religious duty, her pinions now broken 
and flagging, shifted off from herself the labour of 
high soaring any more. 

Milton, Of Ref. in Eng. B. 1. 

To this poetry would be made precedent as being 
less subtile and fine; but more simple, sensuous, 
and passionate. Milton on Education. 

Sent. The participle passive of send. 

I make a decree that all Israel go with thee; 

forasmuch as thou art sent of the king. 
Ezra, vii. 14, 
SENTENCE. 2. s. [sentence, Fr. senten- 
tia, Lat.] 
1. Determination or decision, as of a judge 
civil or criminal. 

The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the 
sentence that reason giveth, concerning the good- 
ness of those things which they are to do. Hooker. 

If we have neither voice from heaven, that so 
pronounceth of them, neither sentence of men 
grounded upon such manifest and clear proof, that 
they, in whose hands it is to alter them, may like- 
wise infallibly, even in heart and conscienee, 
judge them so; upon necessity to urge alteration, 
is to trouble and disturb without necessity. 

Hooker. 

How will I give sentence against them. 

Jer. iv. 12. 

If matter of fact breaks out with too great an 
evidence to be denied, why, still there are other 
lenitives, that friendship will apply, before it will 
be brought to the decretory rigours of a condemn- 
ing sentence. South, Serm. 

Let him set out some of Luther’s works, that 
by them we may pass sentence upon his doctripes. 

Atterbury. 
2. It is usually spoken of condemnation 


pronounced by the judge ; doom. 

By the consent of all laws, in capital causes, the 
evidence must be full and clear; and if so, where 
one man’s life isin question, what say we to a war, 
which is ever the sentence of death upon many? 

Bacon, Holy War. 

What rests but that the rnortal sentence pass? 

Milton, P. L. 
3. A maxim; an axiom, generally moral. 

An excellent spirit, knowledge, understanding, 
and shewing of hard sentences, were found in 
Daniel. Dan. v.12+ 

A sentence may be defined a moral instruetion 
couched in a few words. Broome on the Odyssey» 

4. A short paragraph ; a period in writing. 

A simple sentence has but one subject and one 
finite verb: a compounded sentence has more than 
one subject or one finite verb, either expressed or 
understood ; or it consists of two or more simple 
sentences connected together. Lowth, Eng. Gramm: 

To Se nrence.} v. a. [sentencier, Fr. from 
the noun. ] 


1. To pass the last judgement on any one. 
After this cold considerance, sentence me ; 
And, as you are a king, speak in your state, _ 

What I have done that misbecame my place, 
_ Shakspeares 
Came the mild judge arid intercessor both, — 
To sentence man. Milton, P. L- 
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2. To condemn ; to doom to punishment. 

Could that decree from our brother come? 

- Nature herself is sentenc’d in your doom: 
_ Piety is no more. Dryden. 

Idleness, sentenced by the decurions, was pu- 
nished by so many stripes. Temple. 

3. To relate, or express, in a short and 
energetick way. 

The best way for speech, is to be short, plain, 

material. Let me hear one wise man sentence it, 
rather than twenty fools, garrulous in their length- 
ened tale. Feltham, Res. i. 93. 

SENTE'NTIAL.* adj. [from sentence.] Com- 
prising sentences. 

Dr. Geddes is an advocate for a translation, 
which is not literal or verbal, but “ sentential ;” 
that is, where “ every sentence of the English cor- 
responds as exactly to the Hebrew as the difference 
of the two idioms will permit.”’ 

Abp. Newcome on the Transl. of the Bib. p. 264. 
SENTENTIO’SITY. n.s. [from sententious.] 
Comprehension in a sentence. ; 

Vulgar precepts in morality carry with them 
nothing above the line, or beyond the extemporary 
sententiosity of common conccits with us. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
SENTENTIOUS. adj. [sentencieur, Fr. from 
sentence. | 
1. Abounding with sentences, axioms, and 
maxims, short and energetick. 

He is very swift and sententious. 

Shakspeare, As you like it. 

Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues : 

Sententious showers ! O let them fall! 
Their cadence is rhetorical. Crashaw, 

Eloquence, with all her pomp and charms, 
Foretold us useful and sententious truths. [Waller. 

How he apes his sire, 
Ambitiously sententious / 
2. Comprising sentences. 
The making of figures being tedious, and re- 
quiring much room, put men first upon contract- 
ing them; as by the most ancient Egyptian 
_ monuments it appears they did: next, instead of 
sententious marks, to think of verbal, such as the 
Chinese still retain. Grew, Cosmol. 
SENTE’'NTIOUSLY. adv. [from sententious. ] 
Inshort sentences ; with striking brevity. 
_ They describe her in part finely and elegantly, 
and in part gravely and sententiously : they say, 
look how many feathers she hath, so many eyes 
she hath underneath. Bacon, Ess. 
Nausicaa delivers her judgement sententiously, 
to give it more weight. Broome. 
SeNnTE’NTIOUSNESs. 7. s. [from sententious.] 
Pithiness of sentences; brevity with 
strength. 
__. The Medea I esteem for the gravity and senten- 
_ tiousness of it, which he himself concludes to be 
suitable to a tragedy. Dryden. 
Se’nrxry. x. s. [This is commonly written 
sentry, corrupted from sentinel.) One 
who is set to watch in a garrison, or in 
the outlines of an army. 


What strength, what art can then 
Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 
Through the strict senteries, and stations thick 
Of angels watching round ? Milton, P. L. 
Se'nrtenr. adj. [sentiens, Lat.] Perceiv- 
Ing ; having perception. 
This acting of the sentient phantasy is performed 
_ by a presence of sense, as the horse is under the 
sense of hunger, and that without any formal 
__ syllogism presseth hii to eat. Hale, 
Sentient, n. s. [from the adjective.] 
- He that has perception. 


Addison, Cato. 
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If the sentient be carried, passibus equis, with 
the body, whose motion it would observe, suppos- 
ing it regular, the remove is insensible. 

Glanville, Scepsis. 
SE'NTIMENT.¥ x. s. [sentiment, Fr. Dr. 
Johnson. — This word might be sup- 
posed to be of modern introduction into 
our language, in consequence of Dr. 
Johnson’s earliest example being from 
Locke: but it is ancient: “ Lovers that 
can make of sentiment.” Chaucer, Leg. 
of Good Women, ver. 69.] 
1. Thought ; notion; opinion. 

The consideration of the reason, why they are 
annexed to so many other ideas, serving to give us 
due sentiments of the wisdom and goodness of the 
sovereign Disposer of all things, may not be un- 
suitable to the main end of these enquiries. Locke. 

Alike to council or the assembly came, 

With equal souls and sentiments the same, Pope. 

2. The sense considered distinctly from 
the language or things; a striking sen- 
tence in a composition. 

Those who could no longer defend the conduct 
of Cato, praised the sentiments. Dennis. 

3. Sensibility ; feeling. 

He pretends to and recommends sentiment and 
liberality ; but I know him to be artful, close, and 
malicious: in short, a sentimental knaye. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal. 
SENTIMENTAL. * adj. [from sentiment.} 
Abounding with sentiment ; expressing 
quick intellectual feeling ; affecting sen- 
sibility, in a contemptuous sense. See 
the third sense of sentiment. This word 

is modern. 

The French use the word naive in such a sense 
as to be explainable by no English word, unless 
we will submit to restrain ourselves in the appli- 
cation of the word sentimental. Shenstone. 

Shall we imitate the sentimental and deep-search- 
ing Barrow ? Langhorne. 

Petrarch has described the perplexities of a 
lover’s mind, and his struggles betwixt hope and 
despair, a subject most fertile of sentimental com- 
plaint, by a combination of contrarieties ; a species 
of wit highly relished by the Italians. 

Warton, Hist. E. P. i. 31. 

SENTIMENTALITY. * n. s. [from senti- 

mental.| Affectation of fine feeling or 
exquisite sensibility. 

She has even the false pity and sentimentality 


of many modern ladies. 
Warton, Hist. E. P. i. 436. 
SENTINEL. fT 7. s. [sentinelle, Fr. from 
sentio, Lat. ] 
1. One who watches or keeps guard to 
prevent surprise, 
Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge ; 
Use careful watch, chuse trusty sentinels. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ILI. 
Counsellors are not commonly so united, but that 
one counsellor keepeth sentinel over another ; so 
that if any do counsel out of faction or private 
ends, it commonly comes to the king’s ear. 
Bacon, Ess. 
First, the two eyes, which have the seeing power, 
Stand as one watchman, spy, or senlinel, 
Being plac’d aloft, within the head’s high tow’r ; 
And though both see, yet both but one thing tell. 


Davies. 
Love to our citadel resorts 
Through those deceitful sallyports ; 
Our sentinels betray our forts. Denham. 


The senses are situated in the head, as sentinels 
in a watch-tower, to receive and conyey to the 


soul the impressions of external objects. ‘ 
Ray on the Creation. 
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Perhaps they had sentinels waking while they 
slept; but even this would be unsoldierlike, 
Broome. 
2. Watch ; guard; the duty of a sentinel. 
Not in use. 
The parson in sentinel: the country parson, 
wherever he is, keeps God’s watch. 
Herbert, Country Pars, ch. 18, 
SENTRY. 2. 5. [corrupted, I believe, from 
sentinel. | 
1. A watch ; a sentinel; one who watches 
In a garrison, or army, to keep them 
from surprise. 
If Ido send, dispatch 
Those sentries to our aid; the rest will serve 
For a short holding. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
The youth of hell strict guard may keep, 
And set their sentries to the utmost deep. Dryden. 
One goose they had, ’twas all they could allow, 
A waketul sentry, and on duty now. Dryden. 
2. Guard; watch; the duty of a sentry. 
Thou, whose nature cannot sleep, 
O’er my slumbers sentry keep ; 
Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes, 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. Brown. 
Here toils and death, and death’s half-brother, 
sleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their sentry keep. Dryden. 
SEPARABILITY. n. s. [from separable. | 
The quality of admitting disunion or 


discerption. 
Separability is the greatest argument of real dis- 
tinction, Glanville. 


The greatest argument of real distinction is 
separability, and actual separation ; for nothing 
can be separated from itself, Norvis. 

SrPARABLE. adj. [separable, Fr. separa- 
bilis, Lat. from separate. } 
1. Susceptive of disunion ; discerptible. 

The infusions and decoctions of plants contain 
the most separabie parts of the plants, and convey 
not only their nutritious but medicinal qualities 
into the blood. Arbuthnot. 

2. Possible to be disjoined from something: 
with from. 

Expansion and duration have this farther agree- 
ment, that though they are both considered by us 
as having parts, yet their parts are not separable one 

Jrom another, Locke. 
SE’PARABLENESS. n. s. [from separable.] 
Capableness of being separated. 

Trials permit me not to doubt of the separable- 

ness of a yellow tincture from gold. Boyle. 


To SE’PARATE, v. a. [separo, Latin ; 
separer, Fr.] 
1. To break ; to divide into parts. 
2. To disunite ; to disjoin. 
T’ll to England, 
—— To Ireland, I: our separated fortunes 
Shall keep us both the safer. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Resolv’d, 
Rather than death, or aught than death more dread, 
Shall separate us. Milton, P. L. 
3. To sever from the rest. 

Can a body be inflammable from which it would 
puzzle a chymist to separate an inflammable ingre- 
dient ? Boyle. 

Death from sin no power can separate. 

Milton, P.L. 
4, To set apart; to segregate. 

Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work 
whereunto I have called them. Acts, xiii, 2. 

David separated to the seryice those who should 
prophesy. 1 Chron. xxv, 1. 

5. To withdraw. 

Separate thyself from me: if thou wilt take the 

left, I will go to the right. Gen. xiii. 9. 
To Sr’PARATE, v.n. To part; to be dis- 


united. 
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When there was not room enough for their 
herds to feed, they by consent separated, and en- 
larged their pasture. Locke. 

Sr'paraTe. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Divided from the rest; parted from 
another. 

> Twere hard to conceive an eternal watch, whose 
pieces were never separate one from another, nor 
ever in any other form. Burnet, Theory. 

2. Disjoined; withdrawn. 

Eve separate he wish’d. 

3. Secret ; secluded. 
In a secret vale the Trojan-sees 
A separate grove. Dryden. 
4. Disunited from the body; disengaged 
from corporeal nature. An emphatical 
sense. 

Whatever ideas the mind can receive and con- 
template without the help of the body, it can retain 
without the help of the body too ; or else the soul, 
or any separate spirit, will have but little advantage 
by thinking. Locke. 

Se’pARATELY. adv. [from separate. ] 
Apart; singly ; notin union ; distinctly ; 
particularly. - 

It is of singular use to princes, if they take the 
opinions of their council, both separately and to- 
gether, for private opinion is more free, but opinion 
before others is more reserved. Bacon. 

If you admit of many figures, conceive the whole 
together, and not every thing separately and in 
particular. Dryden. 

Sr’ PARATENESS.T 7. 5. [from separate.] 
The state of being separate. 
Sacred things, which continue their state of 


separateness and sanctity. 
Mede, Rev. of God’s House, (1638,) p- 3. 


SEPARATION. 2. s. [separatio, Lat. separ- 
ation, Fr. from separate. | 


1. The act of separating ; disjunction. 

They have a dark opinion, that the soul doth 
live after the separation from the body. Abbot. 

Any part of our bodies, vitally united to that 
which is conscious in us, makes a part of ourselves ; 
but upon separation from the vital union, by which 
that consciousness is communicated, that which a 
moment since was part of ourselves, is now no 
more so. Locke. 

2. The state of being separate ; disunion. 

As the confusion of tongues was a mark of 
separation, so the being of one language was a 
mark of union. Bacon. 

3. The chymical analysis, or operation of 
disuniting things mingled. 

A fifteenth part of silver, incorporate with gold, 
will not be recovered by any matter of separation, 
unless you put a greater quantity of silver, which 
is the last refuge in separations. Bacon. 

4. Divorce; disjunction from a married 
state. 
Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a separation 
Between the king and Catherine ? 
SEPARATIST. x. 8. [separatiste, Fr. from 
separate.| One who divides from the 
church; a schismatick ; a seceder. 

The anabaptists, separatists, and sectaries’ tenets 

are full of schism, and inconsistent with monarchy, 
Bacone 

Our modern separatists pronounce all those 
heretical, or carnal, from whom they have with- 
drawn. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

Says the separatist, if those, who have the rule 
over you, should command you any thing about 
church affairs, you ought not, in conscience, to 
obey them. South, Serm. 

Sr'paARATOR. n. s. [from separate.] One 
who divides ; a diyider. 


Milton, P. L. 


Shakspeare. 
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Sr’paRATorY. adj. [from separate.| Used 


in separation. 

The most conspicuous gland of an animal is the 
system of the guts, where the lacteals are the emis- 
sary vessels, or separatory ducts. 

Cheyne, Phil. Prin. 


Sr’pruiBxe. adj. [sepio, Lat.] That may 


be buried. Bailey. 
Sr’PIMENT.} 2. 5. [sepimentum, Lat.] A 
hedge; a fence. Bailey. 
A farther testimony and sepiment to which, were 
the Samaritan, Chaldee, and Greek versions. 
Lively Oracles, &c. (1678,) p- 28. 
To SEPO’SE.* ». a. [sepono, sepositus, 
Lat.] To set apart. 
God seposed a seventh of our time for his ex- 
teriour worship. 
Donne, Lett. to Sir H. G. Poems, (1650,) p. 270. 
Seposrrion.f 7.8. [sepono, Lat.] The 
act of setting apart ; segregation. 
We must contend with prayer, with actual dere - 
liction and seposition of all our other affairs. 
Bp. Taylor, Life of Christ, ii. § 12. 
Srpoy.* x. s. [stpah, Pers. an army, 
soldiers.] An Indian native who is a 
soldier in the infantry of the East-India 
Company. 
SEPS.* n.s. [Latin.] A kind of venom- 
ous eft. 


Serr. n.s. [septwm, Lat.] A clan; a race; 


a family; a generation. A word used 
only with regard or allusion to Ireland, 
and, I suppose, Irish. 
This judge, being the lord’s brehon, adjudgeth 
a better share unto the lord of the soil, or the head 
of that sepé, and also unto himself for his judgment 
a greater portion, than unto the plaintiffs. 
Spenser on Ireland. 
The English forces were ever too weak to sub- 
due so many warlike nations, or septs, of the Irish 
as did possess this island. Davies on Ireland. 
The true and ancient Russians, a sept whom he 
had met with in one of the provinces of that vast 
empire, were white like the Danes. Boyle. 


Srpra'NGuULAR. adj. [septum and angulus, 
Lat.] Having seven corners or sides. 


Srpre’MBER. n. s. [Latin ; Septembre, Fr.] 
The ninth month of the year; the seventh 
from March. 

September hath his name as being the seventh 
month from March; he is drawn with a merry 
and cheerful countenance, in a purple robe. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

SEPTENARY.} adj. [septenartus, Latin.] 

Consisting of seven. 

Extolling, as Philo doth, the rare and singular 
effects of the septenary number. 

Hakewill on Prov. p.174. 

Every controversy has seven questions belong- 

ing to it; though the order of nature seems too 

much neglected by a confinement to this septenary 

number. Watts. 


Sr’PTENARY. z. s. The number seven. 
The days of men are cast up by septenaries, and 
every seventh year conceived to carry some altering 
character in temper of mind or body. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
These constitutions of Moses, that proceed so 
much upon a septenary, or number of seven, 
haye no reason in the nature of the thing. 
Burnet. 
SepTE’NNIAL.} adj. [septennis, Lat] 


1. Lasting seven years. 

The dreadful disorders of frequent elections 
have also necessitated a septennial instead of a 
triennial duration [of parliaments]. 

Burke on the Cause of the Discontents, 
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2. Happening once in seven years. 


Being once dispensed with for his septennial 
visit, by a holy instrument from Petropolis, he 
resolved to govern them by subaltern ministers. 

Howell, Voc. For. 
SEPTE'NTRION. n. s. (French; sep- 
tentrio, Lat.] The north. 

Thou art as opposite to every good, 

As the antipodes are unto us, - 

Or as the south to the septentrion. Shaks. Hen. VI. 
SEPTE’'NTRION.f ] adj. [septentrionalis, 
SEPTE NTRIONAL. Lat. septentrional, 

Fr.] Northern. 

Those septentrional inundations, 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Rel. (ed. 1605,) sign. S, 2. 

The Goths, and other septentrional nations, 

Howell, Lett. ii. 59. 

Back’d with a ridge of hills, 

That screen’d the fruits of th’ earth and seats of 

men 

From cold septentrion blasts. 

If the spring 

Preceding should be destitute of rain, 

Or blast septentrional with brushing wings 

Sweep up the smoaky mists and vapours damp, 

Then woe to mortals, Philips. 


SEPTENTRIONA'LITY. 7. s. [from septen- 
trional.| Northerliness. 


SEPTE'NTRIONALLY. adv. [from septentrio- 
nal.| Towards the north; northerly. 
If they be powerfully excited, and equally let 
fall, they commonly sink down, and break the 
water, at that extreme whereat they were septen- 
trionally excited. Brown, 
To SEPTENTRIONATE. v. 2. [from septen- 
trio, Lat.] To tend northerly. 
Steel and good iron, never excited by the load- 


stone, septentrionate at one extreme, and australize 

at another, Brown. 
SEPTICAL.} ) adj. [onnlinds, Gr. septique, 
SE/PTICK. Fr.] Having power to 

promote or produce putrefaction. 

As a septical medicine, Galen commended the - 
ashes of a salamander, Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Cedar, — after the nature of septick and escha- 
rotick medicines, corrodes and consumes the flesh 
in a very short time, if applied to a living body ; 
but, on the contrary, is a sovereign preservative 
for the same body the very moment it is deprived 
of life, Greenhill, Art of Embalm. p. 272. 

SEpTILA'TERAL. adj. [septem and Jateris, 
Lat.] Having seven sides. 

By an equal interval they make seyen triangles, 
the bases whereof are the seven sides of a septila- 
teral figure, described within a circle. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

SerruA GENARY. adj. [septuagenarius, Lat. 

septuagenaire, French.} Consisting of 
seventy. 

The three hundred years of John of times, or 
Nestor, cannot afford a reasonable encouragement 
beyond Moses’s septwaginary determination, 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
SEPTUAGE'SIMA-* n. s. {Latin.] The 
third Sunday before Lent. 


SEPTUAGE SIMAL. adj. [septuagesimus, Lat] 
Consisting of seventy. 

In our abridged and septuagesimal age, it is 
very rare to behold the fourth generation. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

SE’PTUAGINT. 2. S. [septuaginta, Lat.] The 

old Greek version of the Old Testament, 

so called as being supposed the work of 
seventy-two interpreters. 

Which way soever you try, you shall find the 
product great enough for the extent of this earth ; 
and if you follow the septuagint chronology, it will 
still be far higher, ; Burnet. 


Milton, P. R. 
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Sr PTuPLE. adj. [ septuplex, Latin.] Seven 
times as much. A technical term. 


Sepu'LcuraL. adj. [sepulcral, Fr. sepul- 
chralis, from sepulchrum, Lat.] Relating 
to burial ; relating to the grave; monu- 
mental. 

Whilst our souls negociate there, 
' We like sepulchral statues lay ; 
All day the same our postures were, 
And we said nothing all the day. Donne. 
Mine eye hath found that sad sepulchral rock, 

_ That was the casket of Heaven’s richest store. 

i Milton, Ode. 
Sepulchral lies our holy walls to grace, 
And new-year odes, Pope, Dunciad. 


SE’PULCHRE. x. s. [sepulcre, Fr. sepul- 
chrum, Lat.] A grave; a tomb. 

To entail him and his heirs unto the crown, 
What is it but to make thy sepulchre ? 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Flies and spiders get a sepulchre in amber, more 
durable than the monument and embalming of any 
king. Bacon. 

There where the Virgin’s Son his doctrine taught, 
His miracles, and our redemption wrought ; 
Where I, by thee inspir’d, his praises sung, 

And on his sepulchre my offering hung. Sandys. 

Perpetual lamps for many hundred years have 
continued burning, without supply, in the sepul- 
chres of the ancients. Wilkins. 

Tf not one common sepulchre contains 
Our bodies, or one urn our last remains, 

_ Yet Ceyx and Alcyone shall join. Dryden. 
To Sz’putcuRe. v. a. [from the noun. It 
is accented on the second syllable by 
Shakspeare and Milton; on the first, 
more properly, by Jonson and Prior.] 
To bury ; to entomb. 

Go to thy lady’s grave, and call her thence ; 
Or, at the least, in her’s sepulchre thine.  Shaks. 

Tam glad to see that time survive, 

Where merit is not sepulcher'd alive ; 
Where good men’s virtues them to honours bring, 
And not to dangers. B. Jonson. 

Thou so sepulcher’d in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 
Milton, Ep. on Shaks. 

Disparted streams shall from their channels fly, 
And, deep surcharg’d, by sandy mountains lie, 
Obscurely sepulcher’d. Prior. 

Sz'PULTURE. 7. s. [sepulture, Fr. sepultura, 
Lat.] Interment ; burial. 

That Niobe, weeping over her children, was 
turned into a stone, was nothing else but that 
‘during her life she erected over her sepultwres a 
marble tomb of her own, Brown. 

_ Where we may royal sepultwre prepare ; 
. With speed to Melesinda bring relief, 
Recall her spirits, and moderate her grief. Dryden. 

In England, sepultwre, or burial’of the dead, may 

' be deferred and put off for the debts of the person 
_ deceased. Ayliffe. 


SEQUA’CIOUS.+ adj. [sequacis, Lat.] 


1. Following ; attendant. 
Rather a seguacious and credulous easiness. 
Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 111. 
Orpheus could lead the savage race, 
And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre ; 
_ But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher : 
When to her organ vocal breath was giv’n, 
_ An angel heard, and straight appear’d, 
_ Mistaking earth for heaven. Dryden. 
Above those superstitious horrours that enslave 
The fond sequacious herd, to mystick faith 
_ And blind amazement prone, th’ enlighten’d few 
~ The glorious stranger hail ! Thomson. 
2. Ductile; pliant. 
__In the greater bodies the forge was easy, the 
fatter being ductile and seguacious, and obedient 
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to the hand and stroke of the artificer, and apt to 
be drawn, formed, or moulded. Ray. 

Sequaciousness.* n.s. [from seguacious.] 
State of being sequacious, 

This seguaciousness of people seems to be given 
governours, as a grateful acknowledgment of that 
peace, which under their good government their 
subjects enjoy. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. (1653,) p. 37. 

That servility and seguaciousness of conscience. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 181. 
Sequa‘crty.f n. s. [from sequaz, Lat.] 
1. Ductility ; toughness, 

Matter, whereof creatures are produced, hath a 
closeness, lentor, and sequacity. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. No. 900. 
2. Act of following. 
Liberty of judgement seemeth almost lost either 
in lazy or blind seguacity of other men’s votes. 
Whitlock, Mann. of the Engl. p. 207. 
SE/QuEL. n.s. [seguele, Fr. sequela, Lat.] 
1. Conclusion ; succeeding part. 

If black scandal or foul-fac’d reproach 
Attend the sequel of your imposition, 

Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITT. 

Was he not a man of wisdom? Yes, but he was 
poor: but was he not also successful? True, but 
still he was poor: grant this, and you cannot keep 
off that unavoidable sequel in the next verse, the 
poor man’s wisdom is despised, South. 

2. Consequence; event. 

Let any principal thing, as the sun or the moon, 
but once cease, fail, or swerve, and who doth not 
easily conceive that the sequel thereof would be 
ruin both to itself and whatsoever dependeth on it ? 

Hooker. 
In this he put two weights, 
The sequel each of parting and of fight. 
Milton, P. L. 
3. Consequence inferred ; consequential- 
ness. 

What sequel is there in this argument? An 
archdeacon is the chief deacon: ergo, he is only a 
deacon. Whitgift. 


SEQUENCE. x. s. [seguence, old Fr. 
from sequor, Latin.] 
1. Order of succession. An elegant word, 
but little used. 
How art thou a king, 
But by fair seguence and succession ? 
Shakspeare, Rich. II. 
The inevitable sequences of sin and punishment. 
Bp. Hall, Works, iii. 199. 
2. Series ; arrangement ; method. 
The cause proceedeth from a precedent sequence, 
and series of the seasons of the year. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Se’QuEnT.f adj. [sequent, old Fr. sequens, 
Latin.] 
1. Following ; succeeding. 
Let my trial be mine own confession : 
Immediate sentence then, and seguent death, 
Is all the grace I beg. Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 
Either I am 
The forehorse in the team, or I am none 
That draw i’ the sequent trace. 
Beaum. and Fl, Two Nob. Kinsmen. 
There he dies, and leayes his race 
Growing into a nation; and now grown 
Suspected to a sequent king, who seeks 
To stop their overgrowth. Milton, P. L. 
2. Consequential. nee 
Sr’quent. n. s. [from the adjective.] A 
follower. Not in use. 
Here he hath framed a letter to a sequent of the 
stranger queen’s, which accidentally miscarried, 
Shakspeare. 
To SEQUE/STER. v. a. [sequestrer, Fr. 
secrestar, Span. sequestro, low Lat.) 
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1. To separate from others for the sake of 
privacy. 
Why are you sequester’d from all your train ? 
Shakspeare. 
To the which place a poor seguester’d stag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish. Shaks. As you like it. 
In shady bower, 
More sacred and seguester’d, though but feign’d, 
Pan or Sylvanus never slept, Milion, P. L. 
Ye sacred Nine! that all my soul possess, 
Whose raptures fire me, and whose visions bless, 
Bear me, oh bear me to sequester’d scenes 
Of bow’ry mazes, and surrounding greens, Pope. 


2. To put aside; to remove. 

Although I had wholly sequestered my civil 
affairs, yet I set down, out of experience in 
business, and conversation in books, what I 
thought pertinent to this affair. Bacon. 


3. To withdraw ; to segregate. 

A thing as seasonable in grief as in joy, as 
decent being added unto actions of greatest weight 
and solemnity, as being used when men most 
sequester themselves from action. Tooker. 


4. To set aside from the use of the owner 
to that of others: as, his annuity is 
sequestered to pay his creditors. 


5. To deprive of possessions. 

It was his taylor and his cook, his fine fashions 
and his French ragous, which seguestered him; 
and, in a word, he came by his poverty as sinfully 
as some usually do by their riches, South. 

To SEQUE’STER.* v.n. To withdraw ; to 
retire. 

To sequester out of the world into Atlantick and 
Eutopian politicks, which can never be drawn into 
use, will not mend our condition. 

Milton, Areopagitica. 
SEQuE’sTRABLE. adj. [from sequestrate.] 
1. Subject to privation. 
2. Capable of separation. 

Hartshorn, and divers other bodies belonging 
to the animal kingdom, abound with a not uneasily 
sequestrable salt. Boyle. 

To SEQUE’STRATE. v.72”. To sequester ; 
to separate, 

In general contagions more perish for want of 
necessaries than by the malignity of the disease, 
they being sequestrated from mankind, 

Arbuthnot on Air. 
SEQUESTRATION. x. s. [sequestration, Fr. 
from sequestrate. | 
1. Separation ; retirement. 
His addiction was to courses vain : 
I never noted in him any study, 
Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity, 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

There must be leisure, retirement, solitude, and 
a sequestration of a man’s self from the noise of 
the world; for truth scorns to be seen by eyes 
much fixt upon inferior objects. South. 

2. Disunion ; disjunction. 

The metals remain unsevered, the fire only 
dividing the body into smaller particles, hindering 
rest and continuity, without any sequestration of 
elementary principles. Boyle. 

3. State of being set aside. 

Since Henry Monmouth first began to reign, 

Before whose glory I was great in arms, 
This loathsome sequestration have I had. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
4. Deprivation of the use and profits of a 
possession. , 

If there be a single spot in the glebe more 
barren, the rector or yicar may be obliged, by the 
caprice or pique of the bishop, to build upon it, 
under pain of sequestration. Swift. 


Sr’ QUESTRATOR.f 7.8, [from sequestrate.] 


SER 


One who takes from a man the profit 
of his possessions. 
J am fallen into the hands of publicans and 
sequestrators, and they have taken all from me. 
Bp. Taylor. 
By their sequestrators, men for the most part of 
insatiable hands and noted disloyalty, those orders 
were commonly disobeyed. 
Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 3. 
We have complained of armies, committees, 
sequestrators, triers, and decimators. 
South, Serm.v. 97. 


Sera’exto.f n. s. (Italian, perhaps of Ori- 
ental original. The g is lost in the pro- 
nunciation. Dr. Johnson. — Seraglio is 
properly the name of a large house or 
palace. “There are not many great 
houses in all the Morea: not above 
three deserve the name of seraglios, as 
they call palaces.” Randolph's State of 
the Morea, or Pelopponnesus, Oxford, 
1686, p. 19. It is derived from the Pers. 
serai, a large hall or house. Hence the 
French serrail, which form (hitherto un- 
noticed) was formerly that in our own 
tongue, and not the Ital. serraglio. “I 
could adde much more concerning the 
enormities of Rome and your serrals.” 
Sheldon, Mir. of Antichr. 1616, p. 174. 
“Tn that stately serail he discerned a 
prince.” Situation of Parad. 1683, p. 68. 
Cotgrave renders serrail, according to 
the vulgar notion of seraglio, “ the pa- 
lace wherein the Great Turke mueth up 
his concubines.”] A house of women 
kept for debauchery. 

There is a great deal more solid content to be 


found in a constant course of well living, than in 
the voluptuousness of a seraglio. Norris. 


SERAPH. n.s. [ANY] One of the 
orders of angels. 

He is infinitely more remote in the real excel- 
leney of his nature, from the highest and perfectest 
of all created beings, than the purest seraph is from 
the most contemptible part of matter, and conse- 
quently must infinitely exceed what our narrow 
understandings can conceive of him. Locke. 

As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns. Pope. 
SERA’PHICAL. | adj. [seraphique, Fr. from 
Sera PHICK. §{ — seraph.| 
1. Angelick ; angelical. 

Love is curious of little things, desiring to be of 
angelical purity, of perfect innocence, and se- 
raphical fervour. Bp. Taylor. 

Seraphick arms and trophies. Milton, P. L. 

2. Pure; refined from sensuality, 

* Tis to the world a secret yet, 

Whether the nymph, to please her swain, 

Talks in a high romantick strain ; 

Or whether he at last descends, 

To like with less seraphick ends. Swift. 
Se’RapPHiM. n.s. [This is properly the 

plural of seraph, and therefore cannot 
have s added; yet, in compliance with 
our language, seraphims is sometimes 
written.] Angels of one of the heavenly 
orders. 

To thee cherubim and seraphim continually do 


ery. Com. Prayer. 
Then flew one of the seraphims unto me, having 
a live coal in his hand. Is. vi. 6. 
Of seraphim another row. Milton, P. L. 


Sere. adj. [yeaman, Sax. to dry.} Dry; 
withered ; no longer green. See SEAR. 
The muses, that were wont green bays to wear, 
Now bringen bitter elder-branches sere. Spenser. 
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He is deformed, crooked, old and sere, 
Ill-fac’d, worse bodied, shapeless every where ; 
Vicious, ungentle. Shakspeare, Con. of Err. 

Ere this diurnal star 
Leaye cold the night, how we his gather’d beams, 
Reflected, may with matter sere foment. 
Milton, P. L. 

They sere wood from the rotten hedges took, 

And seeds of latent fire from flints provoke. 
Dryden. 
On a sere branch, 
Low bending to the bank, I sat me down, 
Musing and still. Rowe, Royal Convert. 
SerE.f 2. s. [Of this word I know not the 
etymology, nor, except in this passage, 
the meaning. Can it come, like sheers, 
from yeypan, Sax. to cut? Dr. John- 
son. —Certainly not: it is the old Fr, 
serre, “a hawk’s talon,” Cotgrave ; from 
serrer, to gripe, to close, or shut up. 
Mr. Malone has made a similar remark. | 
Claw ; talon. 
Two eagles, 
That, mounted on the winds, together still 
Their strokes extended; but arriving now 
Amidst the council, over every brow 
Shook their thick wings, and threatning death’s 
cold fears, 
Their necks and cheeks tore with their eager seres. 
Chapman. 
SERENADE. n. s. [serenade, Fr. serenata, 
Ital. whence, in Milton, serenate, from 
serenus, Latin, the lovers commonly at- 
tending their mistresses in fair nights. ] 
Musick or songs with which ladies are 
entertained by their lovers in the night. 

Mixt dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball, 
Or serenate, which the starv’d lover sings 
To his proud fair; best quitted with disdain. 

Milton, P. L. 

Foolish swallow, what dost thou 
So often at my window do, 

With thy tuneless serenade ? Cowley. 

Shall I the neighbours’ nightly rest invade, 

At her deaf doors, with some vile serenade ? 
Dryden. 

Will fancies he never should have been the man 
he is, had not he broke windows, and disturbed 
honest people with his midnight serenades, when 
he was a young fellow. Addison. 

To SrRENA’DE. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
entertain with nocturnal musick. 

He continued to serenade her every morning, 
till the queen was charmed with his harmony, 

Spectator. 
To SERENA’DE.* ». n. To perform a se- 
renade. 

A man might as well serenade in Greenland as 
in our region. Tatler, No. 222. 

SERE’NE.f adj. [serein, Fr. serenus, Lat.] 
1. Calm; placid; quiet. 
Spirits live inspher’d 
In regions mild, of calm and serene air. 
Milton, Comus. 

The moon, serene in glory, mounts the sky. 

Pope. 
2. Unruffled; undisturbed; even of tem- 
per; peaceful or calm of mind ; shewing 


a calm mind. 
There wanted yet a creature might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest. Milton. 
Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all 
that is past, unto future cireumspection, and a 
serene expectation of the future life. Grew, Cosmol. 


3. Applied as a title of respect. 


To the most serene Prince Leopold, Archduke 
of Austria, &c. Milton, Letters of State. 
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Gutta Serr’NA. n.s. An obstruction in the 
optick nerve. 
A These eyes that roll in vain, 
So thick a drop serene hath quench’d their orbs, 
Milton, P. L. 
SERE/NE.T 7. s. [serezn, or serain, Fr. “ fair, 
clear, calm weather; also the harmful 
dews of some summer’s evenings; also 
the fresh cool air of the evening.” Cot- 
grave.] A calm damp evening. 
Where ever death doth please to appear, 
Seas, serenes, swords, shot, sickness, all are there, 
B. Jonson, Epigr. 32. 
The fogs and the serene offend us, 
Daniel, Queen’s Arcadia. 
He hath felt the excess of heat, the dangerous 
serains. Howell, Instruct. For. Trav. p.212. ~ 


To SERWNE.} v. a. [serener, Fr. sereno, 
Lat. ] 


1. To calm; to quiet. 
She, where she passes, makes the wind to lye 
With gentle motion, and serenes the skye. 
Fanshaw, Lusiad, (1655,) p. 178. 
Still Jet my song a nobler note assume, 
And sing the effusive force of Spring on man, 
When heaven and earth, as if contending, vie 
To raise his being, and serene his soul. 
Thomson, Springs 
2. To clear; to brighten. Not proper. 
Take care 
Thy muddy beverage to serene, and drive 
Precipitant the baser ropy lees. Philips. 
SERENELY. adv. [from serene. | 
1. Calmly; quietly. 
The setting sun now shone serenely bright. Pope. 
2. With unraffled temper ; coolly. 
Whatever practical rule is generally broken, 
cannot be supposed innate; it being impossible 
that men would, without shame or fear, confidently 
and serenely break a rule, which they could not 
but evidently know that God had set up. Locke. 
The nymph did like the scene appear, 
Serenely pleasant, calmly fair : 


Soft fell her words as flew the air. Prior. 
SERENENESS.T 2. s. [from serene.] Se- 
renity. 


The sereneness of a healthful conscience. 
Feltham, Res. i. 5 
Those sweet waters of heaven, and those balmy 
drops of fatness wherewith it was wont to be be- 
sprinkled, are restrained, and have given place to — 
unwholesome sereneness and killing vapours. 
Seasonable Serm. (1644,) p. 15. 
SERE'NITUDE. 7. s. [from serene.] _Calm- 
ness ; coolness of mind. Not in use, 
From the equal distribution of the phlegmatick 


humour will flow quietude and serenitude in the 
affections, Wotton 


SERE/NITY.f x. 5. [serendté, Fr. from serenus, 
Lat.] 


1. Calmness; mild temperature. 

In the constitution of a perpetual equinox, the 
best part of the globe would be desolate ; and as 
to that little that would be inhabited, there is no 
reason to expect that it would constantly enjoy that 
admired calm and serenity. Bentley. 

Pure serenity apace 
Induces thought, and contemplation still. 
Thomson» 
2. Peace; quietness; not disturbance. 


A general peace and serenity newly succeeded 
a general trouble and cloud throughout all his 
kingdoms, Temple. 


3. Evenness of temper; coolness of mind.’ 
TI cannot see how any men should ever trans- 
gress those moral rules, with confidence and sere- 
nity, were they innate, and stamped upon their 

minds, Locke. 
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4, Highness ; title of respect. 

‘The sentence of that court, now sent to your 

serenity, together with these letters, positively de- 
»selares, &c, Milton to Pr. Leopold, Letters of State. 
Serr.* n. s. [serf, old Fr. serous, Lat.] A 
slave. Not in use. 

A great part of them were serfs, and lived in a 
state of absolute slavery or villainage. 

Hume, Hist. App. IT. atter the Life of K. John. 
Serce. n. s. [ serge, French ; erga, Spanish, 

which Covarruvias derives from airica, 

Arabick; Skinner from serge, German, 

-amat.| A kind of woollen cloth. 

The same wool one man felts into a hat, another 
weaves into cloth, another into kersey or serge, 
and another into arras. Haile. 

- Ye weavers, all your shuttles throw, 

. And bid broad-cloths and serges grow. Gay. 

Se’Rseancy.* n.s. [from serjeant.] The 
office of a serjeant at law. See Szr- 
JEANT. 

A call of serjeants was splendidly solemnized, 
May 6, 1623, who on that day made their appear- 
ance before the lord keeper, who congratulated 
their adoption to that title of serjeancy. 

Hacket's Life of Abp. Williams, p. 110. 
SERJEANT. x. s.  [sergent, French; 
sergente, Ital. from serviens, Latin, Thus 
the lord keeper Williams, in his address 
to the serjeants at law, May 6, 1623, 
says to them, “ Your name is a name of 
reverence, though you are styled ser- 
vants; for you are the principal of all 
that practise in the courts of law; ser- 
vants, that is, officers preferred above 
all ranks of pleaders: for every thing 
must be ruled by a gradual subordina- 
tion.” Hacket’s Life of Abp. Williams, 
p: 111.] 
1. An officer whose business it is to exe- 
cute the commands of magistrates. 

Had I but time, as this fell sexjeant, Death, 

Ts strict in his arrest, oh! I could tell. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

When it was day, the magistrates sent the ser- 

jeants, saying, Let these men go. Acts, xvi. 35. 
2, A petty officer in the army. 
This is the serjeant, 


Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought. 
F Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


3. A lawyer of the*highest rank under a 
judge. 
None should be made serjeants, but such as pro- 


bably might be held fit to be judges afterwards, 
am Bacon. 


4, It is a title given to some of the king’s 
' servants: as, serjeant chirurgeons ; that 
is a chirurgeon servant to the king. 
Se’nseanrry. zx. s. [from serjeant.] 
Grand serjeantry is that where one 
holdeth lands of the king by service, 
which he ought to do in his own person 
unto him: as to bear the king’s banner 
~ or his spear, or to lead his host, or to be 
~ his marshal, or to blow a horn, when he 
_ Seeth his enemies invade the land; or to 
find a man at arms to fight within the 
 z0ur seas, or else to do it himself; or to 
_ bear the king’s sword before him at his 
_ Coronation, or on that day to be his 
_ Sewer, carver, butler, or chamberlain. 
Petit serjeantry is where a man holdeth 
' land of the king, to yield him yearly 
_ Some small thing toward his wars; as a 
* sword, dagger, bow, knife, spear, pair of 
VOL. 111. 


SeRJEANTSuIP. n. s. [from serjeant.] The 


Senigs. n.s. [serie, Fr. series, Lat.] 
1. Sequence ; order. 


2. Succession ; course. 


SE’RIOUS. adj. [serieux, Fr. serius, Lat.] 
1. Grave; solemn; not volatile ; not light 


2. Important; weighty ; not trifling. 


Se’RIousty. adv. [from serious.] Gravely ; 
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gloves of mail, a pair of spurs, or such 
like. Cowel. 


office of a sergeant. 


Draw out that antecedent, by reflecting briefly 
upon the text as it lies in the series of the epistle. 
5 Ward of Infidelity. 

The chasms of the correspondence I cannot sup- 

ply, having destroyed too many letters to preserve 
any series. Pope. 


This is the series of perpetual woe, 
Which thou, alas! and thine are born to know. 
Pope. 


of behaviour. 

Ah! my friends! while we laugh, all things are 
serious round about us: God is serious, who exer- 
ciseth patience towards us; Christ is serious, who 
shed his blood for us; the Holy Ghost is serious, 
who striveth against the obstinacy of our hearts; 
the Holy Scriptures bring to our ears the most 
serious things in the world; the Holy Sacraments 
represent the most serious and awful matters; the 
whole creation is serious in serving God, and us; 
all that are in heayen or hell are serious: how 
then can we be gay? To give these excellent 
words their full force, it should be known that they 
came not from the priesthood, but the court; and 
from a courtier as eminent as England ever boasted. 

Young. 


Pll hence to London on a serious matter. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIL 
There’s nothing serious in mortality ; 
All is but toys. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


solemnly ; in earnest ; without levity. 
It cannot but be matter of very dreadful consi- 
deration to any one, sober and in his wits, to think 
Seriously with himself, what horror and confusion 
must needs surprise that man, at the last day of 
account, who had led his whole life by one rule, 
when God intends to judge him by another. South. 
All laugh’d to find 
Unthinking plainness so o’erspread thy mind, 
That thou could’st seriously persuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, and to believe a God. Dryden. 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, and Ar- 
nobius, tell us, that this martyrdom first of all 
made them seriously inquisitive into that religion, 
which could endue the mind with so much 
strength, and overcome the fear of death, nay, 
raise an earnest desire of it, though it appeared in 
all its terrors, Addison. 


Se’rrousness. x. s. [from serious.] Gra- 
vity ; solemnity; earnest attention. 

That spirit of religion and sertousness vanished 
all at once, and a spirit of libertinism and profane- 
ness started up in the room of it. Atterbury, Serm. 

The youth was received at the door by a servant, 
who then conducted him with great silence and 
seriousness to a long gallery, which was darkened 
at. noon-day. Addison, Spect. 

SERMOCINA‘TION.F xn. s. [sermocinatio, 
Latin.] The act or practice of making 
speeches. 

The orator conveyeth his speech either to pro- 
sopopeia, sermocination, &c. 

Peacham, Garden of Eloquence, (1577,) Q. i. 

No sermocinations of ironmongers, felt-makers, 
cobblers, broom-men! Bp. Hall, Free Prisoner. 

SErMocIna’TOR. 7. s. [sermocinor, Lat.] 


A preacher ; a speechmaker. 
These obstreperous sermocinators make easy im- 
pression upon the minds of the vulgar. Howell. 


SE’RMON. 2. s. [sermon, Fr. sermo, Lat.] | 
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A discourse of instruction pronounced 
by a divine for the edification of the 
people. 

As for our sermons, be they never so sound and 
perfect, God’s word they are not, as the sermons of 
the prophets were ; no, they are but ambiguously 
termed his word, because his word is commonly 
the subject whereof they treat, and must be the 
rule whereby they are framed. Hooker. 

This our life, exempt from publick haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 

brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in eyery thing, 
Shakspeare. 

Sermons he heard, yet not so many 

As left no time to practise any : 
He heard them reverently, and then 
His practice preach’d them o’er again, Crashaw. 

Many, while they have preached Christ in their 
sermons, haye read a lecture of atheism in their 
practice, South. 

His preaching much, but more his practice 

wrought ; 3 
A living sermon of the truths he taught. Dryden. 
To Sr’rmon. v. a. [sermoner, Fr. from the 
noun. | 
1. To discourse as in a sermon. 

Some would rather have good discipline delivered 
plainly by way of precept, or sermoned at large, 
than thus cloudily inwrapped in allegorical de- 
vices. Spenser. 

2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically; to 
lesson. 

Come, sermon me no farther : 

No villanous bounty yet hath pass’d my heart, 
Shakspeare, Timon. 
To Sr’nmon.* v. x. To compose or de- 
liver a sermon. 

A weekly charge of sermoning. 

Milton, Areopagitica. 
Sr’RMONING.* x. s. Discourse; instruc- 
tion ; advice; persuasion. 

I trow there nedeth litle sermoning 
To maken you assenten to this thing. 

Chaucer, Kn. Tale. 

These assiduous prayers, these frequent sermon- 
ings. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 280. 

Canons and quaint sermonings, interlined with 
barbarous Latin. Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. 

To Sz’Rmonize.* v. n. [from sermon. | 
1. To preach. 

Under a pretence of sermonizing, they have cast 
off God’s solemn worship on this day : — the 
primitive church never thought preaching the sole 
work of the Lord’s day. 

Bp. Nicholson on the Catechism, (1662,) p. 108. 
2. To inculcate rigid rules. 

If you consider them as the dictates of a morose 
and sermonizing father, I am sure they will be not 
only unattended to, but unread. Ld. Chesterfield. 

SE’RMOUNTAIN, or Seseli.f ns. [sermon- 
tain, Fr. Cotgrave; silex, Lat.] A plant. 

SERO’SITY. 7. s. [serosité, Fr.] Thin or 
watery part of the blood. 

In these the salt and lixiviated serosity is divided 
between the guts and the bladder; but it remains 
undivided in birds. Brown. 

The tumour of the throat, which occasions the 
difficulty of swallowing and breathing, proceeds 
from a serosity obstructing the glands, which may 
be watery, oedematose, or schirrous, according to 
the viscosity of the humour. Arbuthnot. 

SE’ROUS. adj. [sereux, French; serosus, 
Latin.] ; 

1. Thin; watery. Used of the part of the 
blood which separates in congelation 
from the grumous or red part. 


2. Adapted to the serum. i 
* This disease is commonly an extravasation of 
serum, received in some cayity of the body; for 
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there may be also a dropsy by a dilatation of the 
serous vessels, as that in the ovarium. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 

SE’/RPENT.F 2. s. [serpens, Latin. ] 

1. An animal that moves by undulation 
without legs. They are often venomous. 
They are divided into two kinds: the 
viper, which brings young ; and the snake, 
that lays eggs. 

She was arrayed all in lily white, 
And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 
With wine and water fill’d up to the height; 
In which a serpent did himself enfold, 
That horror made to all that did behold. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
She struck me with her tongue, 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
They, or under-ground, or circuit wide, 
With serpent-error wandering, found their way. 
Milton, P. L. 
The chief I challeng’d: he whose practis’d wit 
Knew all the serpent-mazes of deceit, 
Eludes my search. Pope, Odyss- 


2. A sort of firework. 
In fireworks give him leave to vent his spite, 
These are the only serpents he can write. Dryden. 


3, A musical instrument, serving as a bass 
in concerts of wind musick. 

Sr’RPENTINE. f adj. [serpentin, old Fr. 
serpentinus, Lat. from serpent. | 


i. Resembling a serpent. 

I craved of him to lead me to the top of this 
rock, with meaning to free him from so serpentine 
a companion as I am. Sidney. 

This of ours is described with legs, wings, a 
serpentine and winding tail, and a crest or comb 
somewhat like a cock. Brown. 

Nothing wants, but that thy shape 
Like his, and colour serpentine, may shew 
Thy inward fraud. Milton, P. L. 

They became saved from those destructive sins, 
which from the devil’s serpentine instigations they 
had incurred. Barrow, Serm. i. 430. 

The figures and their parts ought to have a 
serpentine and flaming form naturally; these sorts 
of outlines have, I know not what of life and 
seeming motion in them, which very much re- 
sembles the activity of the flame and serpent. 

Dryden. 
2, Winding like a serpent; anfractuous. 
Nor can the sun 
Perfect a circle, or maintain his way 
One inch direct ; but where he rose to-day 
He comes no more, but with a cozening line 
Steals by that point, and so is serpentine. Donne. 
His hand the adorned firmament display’d, 
Those serpentine, yet constant motions made. 
Sandys, 
How many spacious countries does the Rhine, 
In winding banks, and mazes serpentine, 
Traverse, before he splits in Belgia’s plain, 
And, lost in sand, creeps to the German main? 
Blackmore. 
To Sk/RPENTINE.* v. n. [from the adjec- 
tive.] To wind like a serpent; to me- 
ander. 
In those fair vales.by nature form’d to please, 
Where Guadalquiver serpentines with ease, Harte. 
From the two lakes issued a rivulet, that serpen- 
tined in view for two or three miles. 
Ld. Lyttelton. 
Sr’ RPENTINE. n. 5. [dracantium.] Anherb. 
Ainsworth. 


H 


SrtrPENTINE Stone. 2. S. 
There were three species of this stone 
known among the ancients, all resem- 
bling one another, and celebrated for the 


same virtues. The one was green, 
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variegated with spots of black, thence 
called the black ophites ; another, called 
the white ophites, was green also, but 
variegated with spots of white: the third 
was called tephria, and was of a grey 
colour, variegated with small black 
spots. The ancients tell us, that it was 
a certain remedy against the poison of 
the bite of serpents; but it is now justly 
rejected. Hill, Mat. Med. 

Accept in good part a bottle made of a serpen- 
tine stone, which hath the quality to give any wine 
or water, that shall be infused therein for four-and- 
twenty hours, the taste and operation of the spaw- 
water, and is very medicinable for the cure of the 
spleen and gravel. Wotton. 

To SE’ RPENTIZE.* v.n. [from serpent.) 
To meander; to serpentine. 

Between these hills, in the richest of vallies, the 
Lune serpentizes for many a mile, and comes forth 
ample, and clear, through a well wooded and 
richly pastured fore-ground. 

Mason, Note on Gray’s Letiers. 

Sr’RPENt’s- Tongue. n. s. [ophioglosson. | 

An herb. Ainsworth. 

Szr’rpert. n.s. A basket. Ainsworth. 

Serprcrnous. adj.- [from serpigo, Latin. ] 
Diseased with a serpigo. 

The skin behind her ears downwards became 
sérpiginous, and was covered with white scales. 

Wiseman. 


SERPI'GO. n.s. [Latin.} A kind of 


tetter. 

For thy own bowels, which do call thee sire, 
Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum, 

For ending thee no sooner. Shakspeare. 

She had a node with pains on her right leg, and 
a serpigo on her right hand. Wiseman. 

To Serr. v. a. [serrer, Fr.] To drive 
hard together; to crowd into a little 
space. Not received into -use, nor 
deserving reception. 

The frowning and knitting of the brows is a 
gathering or serring of the spirits, to resist in some 
measure; and also this knitting will follow upon 
earnest studying, though it be without dislike. 

‘ Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Heat attenuates and sends forth the spirit of a 
body, and upon that the more gross parts contract 
and serr themselves together. Bacon. 


SE’RRATE, adj. [serratus, Latin.] 
SERRATED. Formed with jags or 
indentures like the edge of a saw. 
All that have serrate teeth are carnivorous. Ray. 
‘The common heron hath long legs for wading 
a long neck answerable thereto to reach prey, a 
wide throat to pouch it, and long toes with strong 
hooked talons, one of which is remarkably serrate 
on the edge. Derham, Phys. Theol. 
This stick is usually knotted, and always armed : 
one of them with a curious shark’s tooth near an 
inch long, and indented or serrated on both edges + 
a scurvy weapon. _ Grew. 
Serra’tion. 2. s. [from serra, Latin.] 
Formation in the shape of a saw. 


Sr’rratuRE. n. 5s. [from serra, Lat.] In- 


denture like teeth of saws. 
These are serrated on the edges; but the serra- 


tures are deeper and grosser than in any of the rest. 
Woodward. 


To SE Rry.F v. a. [serrer, French ; serrato, 
Ital. Dr. Johnson. — Sera is the Cornish 
term for lock, or shut up») To press 
close; to drive hard together. For serry 
Bacon uses sev; but neither se77, nor 
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With them rose Sae 
A forest huge of spears; and thronging helm: 
Appear’d, and serried shields in thick array. 
Milton, P. L-. 
Foul dissipation follow’d, and fore’d rout ; 


Nor serv’d it to relax their serried files. ‘ 

Milton, P. L. 

Sr’RvAnNT. n. s. [servant, French ; servis, 
Latin. ] 


1. One who attends another, and aets at 
his command. The correlative of mas- 
ter. Used of man or woman. 

We are one in fortune; both - 
Fell by our servants, by those men we lov’d most. 
Shakspeare. 
I had rather be a country servant maid, 
Than a great queen with this condition. 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
He disdain’d not 
Thenceforth the form of servant to assume, ‘ 

Milton. 
For master or for servant here to call 

Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden. 


2. One in a state of subjection. Unusual. 
Being unprepar’d, 
Our will became the servant to defect, 
Which else should free have wrong’d. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
3. A word of civility used to superiors or 
equals. 

This subjection, due from all men to all men, is 
something more than the compliment of course, 
when our betters tell us they are our humble ser- 
vants, but understand us to be their slaves. Swift. 

To S¥’RVANT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
subject. Not in use. 
My affairs 
Are servanted to others: though I owe 
My revenge properly, remission lies 
In Volscian breasts. Shakspeare, Cortol. 


To SERVE. v. a. [servir, French ; servio, 
Latin.] ; 
1. To work for. 
Because thou art my brother, shouldest thou 
therefore serve me for nought ? Gen. xxix, 15. 
2. To attend at command. 
A goddess among gods ador’d, and serv’d 
By angels numberless, thy daily train. 
Milton, P. L. 
3. To obey servilely or meanly. ‘ 
When wealthy, shew thy wisdom not to be 
To wealth a servant, but make wealth serve thee. 
Denham: 
4. To supply with food ceremoniously. 
Others, pamper’d in their shameless pride, 
Are serv’din plate, and in their chariots ride. 
Driyten. 
5. To bring meat as a menial attendant: 
with in or wp: with in, as meat dressed 
in the kitchen is brought into another 
room ; with wp, as the room of repast is 
commonly higher than the kitchen. 
Bid them cover the table, serve in the meat, and 
we will come in to dinner, Shass. Merch. of Ven 
Soon after our dinner was served in, which was 
right good viands, both for bread and meat: we 
had also drink of three sorts, all wholesome,and 
good. Bacon. 
Besmeared with the horrid juice of sepia, they 
danced a little in phantastick postures, retired a 
while, and then returned serving up a banquet as at 
solemn funerals. Bp. Taylor. 
Some part he roasts ; then serves it wp so drest, 
And bids me welcome to this humble feast ; 
Mov’d with disdain, 
I with avenging flames the palace burn’d, 
Drytlen 
The same mess should be served up again for 


serry, is received, 
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supper, and breakfast next morning. 4 
Arbuthnots J, Bulle. 
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. To be subservient or subordinate to. 
; Bodies bright and greater should not serve 
The less not bright. Milton. 
7. To supply with any thing: as, the curate 
served two churches. 
‘They that serve the city shall serve it’ out of all 
the tribes of Israel, Exek. xlviii, 19. 
8..To obey in military actions: as, he 
served the king in three campaigns. 
9. To be sufficient to. 
If any subject, interest, or fancy has recom- 
mended, their reasoning is after their fashion; it 
serves their turn. Locke. 


10. To be of use to; to assist ; to promote. 
When a storm of a sad mischance beats upon 
our spirits, turn it into some advantage; by observ- 
ing where it can serve another end, either of 
‘religion or prudence. Bp. Taylor. 

| , He consider’d every creature — 


_ Most opportune might serve his wiles, 


11. To help by good offices. 
Shall he thus serve his country, and the muse 
The tribute of her just applause refuse ? Tate. 


12. To comply with; to submit to. 
They think herein we serve the time, because 
thereby we either hold or seek preferment. Hooker. 


13. To satisfy ; to content. 

As the former empty plea served the sottish 
Jews, this equally serves these to put them into a 
fool’s paradise, by feeding their hopes, without 
changing their lives. South. 

Nothing would serve them then but riding. 

LT Estrange. 

One half-pint bottle serves them both to dine, 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope. 


14. To stand instead of any thing to one. 
The dull flat falsehood serves for policy, 
And in the cunning, truth itself’s alye. Pope. 


15. [Se servir de, French.] To Szrrve 
himself of. To make use of. A mere 


Gallicism. 

A complete brave man must know solidly the main 
end he is in the world for; and withal how to 
serve himself of the divine’s high contemplations, of 
the metaphysician’s subtile speculations, and of the 
natural philosopher’s minute observations. 

Dighy on the Soul. 

They would serve themselves of this form. 
Bp. Taylor. 

T will serve myself of this concession. 

Chillingworth. 
Tt is much more easy for men to serve their own 
__ ends of those principles, which they do not put into 
~ men, but find there. Tillotson. 
If they elevate themselves, ’tis only to fall from 


Milton. 


a higher place, because they serve themselves of 


other men’s wings, neither understanding their 
use nor virtue, Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
16. To treat; to requite: in an ill sense: 
as, he served me ungratefully. 
17. [In divinity.] To worship the Su- 
preme Being. 
Matters hid—leaye thou to God; Him serve 
and fear, Milton. 
‘18. To Serve a warrant. To seize an of- 
fender, and’ carry to justice. 
19. To Serve an office. To discharge any 
_ onerous and publick duty. 
Yo Serve. v. n. 
‘eg To be a servant, or slave. 
; We will give thee this also, for the service which 
thou shalt serve with me. Gen. xx. 27. 
_ Israel served for a wife, and for a wife he kept 
=‘ sheep, Hosea. 
2. To be in subjection. 
is Thou hast made me to serve with thy sins ; thou 
hast wearied me with thine iniquities. Isa, xliii. 24, 
830To attend; to wait. 


* 


5. To produce the end desired. 


6. To be sufficient for a purpose. 


Martha was cumbered about much serving, and 


said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath 

left me to serve alone ? St. Luke, x. 40. 
4, To engage in the duties of war under 

command. 

Both more or less have given him the revolt; 
And none serve with him but constrained things, 
Whose hearts are absent too. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Many noble gentlemen came out of all parts of 
Italy, who had before been great commanders, but 
now served as private gentlemen without pay. 

Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 


The look bewrayed, that as she used these orna- 
ments, not for herself, but to prevail with another, 
so she feared that all would not serve. Sidney. 


Take it, she said ; and when your needs require, 
This little brand will serve to light your fire. 
Dryden. 
7. To suit; to be convenient. 
We have the summary of all our griefs, 
When time shall serve to shew in articles. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
As occasion serves, this noble queen 
And prince shall follow with a fresh supply. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Read that; ’tis with the royal signet sign’d, 
And given me by the king, when time should 
serve, 


To be perus’d by you. Dryden, Span. Friar, 


8. To conduce; to be of use. 
Churches, as every thing else, receive their chief 
perfection from the end whereunto they serve. 
Hooker. 
Our speech to worldly superiors we frame in 
such sort as serveth best to inform and persuade 
the minds of them, who otherwise neither could 
nor would greatly regard our necessities. Hooker. 
Who lessens thee, against his purpose serves 
To manifest the more thy might, Milton. 
First investigate the variety of motions and 
figures made by the organs which serve for articu- 
lation, and the variety of matter to which those 
articulations are severally applied. Holder. 
Fashion is, for the most part, nothing but the 
ostentation of riches; and therefore the high price 
of what serves to that, rather increases than lessens 
its vent. . Locke. 
Our victory only served to lead us on to further 
visionary prospects. Swift. 
9. To officiate or minister: as, he served 
at the publick dinner. 
SE’RVER.* x.s. [from serve. ] 


1. One who meanly complies, or obeys: 
as,atime-server. See TIME-SERVER. 


2. A salver, or plate. 

Some mastick is brought them on a server. 
Randolph's Islands in the Archipelago, (1687,) p. 49. 
SERVICE.f n.s. [service, old Fr. yeppiy, 

Sax. servitium, Latin.] 
1. Menial office ; low business done at the 
command of a master. 
The banish’d Kent, who in disguise 
Follow’d his king, and did him service 
Improper fora slave. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
2, Attendance of a servant. 
Both fell by our servants, by those men we lov’d 
most; 
A most unnatural and faithless service. 
3. Place; office of a servant. 

I have served prince Florizel; but now I am 

out of service. Shakspeare. 

By oppressing and betraying me, ; 

Thou might’st have sooner got another service. 
Shakspeare. 
These that accuse him are a yoke of his dis~ 
carded men ; yery rogues, now they be out of ser- 
vices Shakspeare. 


Shaksp. 
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A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and 
gain ; for none would go to service that thinks he 
has enough to live well of himself, Temple. 

4. Any thing done by way of duty to a 
superiour. 

That service is not service, so being done, 

But being so allow’d. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

This poem was the last piece of service I did for 
my master king Charles, Dryden. 

5. Attendance on any superiour. 

Madam, I entreat true peace of you, 

Which I will purchase with my duteous service. 
Shakspeare. 

Riches gotten by service, tho’ it be of the best 
rise, yet when gotten by flattery, may be placed 
amongst the worst, Bacon. 

6. Profession of respect uttered or sent. 
I am a woman lacking wit 
To make a seemly answer to such persons; 
Pray domy service to his majesty. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
7. Obedience; submission. 

Thou, Nature, art my goddess; to thy law 
My services are bound. Shaks. K. Lear. 

God requires no man’s service upon hard and 
unreasonable terms. Tillotson, Serm. 

8. Act on the performance of which pos- 
session depends, 

Although they built castles and made free- 
holders, yet were there no tenures and services 
reserved to the crown; but the lords drew all the 
respect and dependency of the common people 
unto themselves. Davies on Treland. 

9. Actual duty ; office. 

The order of human society cannot be pre- 
served, nor the services requisite to the support of 
it be supplied, without a distinction of stations, 
and a long subordination of offices. Rogers. 

10. Employment ; business. 

If stations of power and trust were constantly 
made the rewards of virtue, men of great abilities 
would endeavour to excel in the duties of a re- 
ligious life, in order to qualify themselves for 
publick service. Swift. 

11. Military duty. 

When he cometh to experience of service abroad, 
or is put to a piece or pike, he maketh a worthy 
soldier, Spenser. 

At the parliament at Oxford his youth and 
want of experience in sea-service had somewhat 
been shrewdly touched, even before the sluices of 
popular liberty were yet set open. 

Wotton, D. of Buckingham. 
12, A military achievement. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where 

services were done, at such and such a breach. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
13. Purpose; use. 

All the vessels of the king’s house are not for 
uses of honour; some be common stuff, and for 
mean services, yet profitable, Spelman. 

14, Useful office; advantage conferred. 

The stork’s. plea, when taken in a net, was the 

service she did in picking up venomous creatures. 
I? Estrange. 

The clergy prevent themselves from doing much 
service to religion, by affecting so much to con- 
verse with each other, and caring so little to mingle 
with the laity. Swift. 

Gentle streams visit populous towns in their 
course, and are at once of ornament and service to 
them, Pope. 

That service may really be done, the medicine 
must be given in larger quantities. Mead. 


15. Favour. 
To thee a woman’s services are due, 
My fool usurps my body. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
16. Publick office of devotion. 
According to this form of theirs, it must stand 
for arule, no sermon, no service. Hooker. 
If that very service of God in the Jewish syna. 
gogues, which our Lord did approve and sanctify 
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with his own presence, had so large portions of 
the law and prophets, together with the many 
prayers and psalms read day by day, as equal in a 
manner the length of ours, and yet in that respect 
was never thought to deserve blame ; is it now an 
offence that the like measure of time is bestowed 
in the like manner ? Hooker. 

I know no necessity why private and single 
abilities should quite justle out and deprive the 
church of the joint abilities and concurrent gifts 
of many learned and godly men, such as the com- 
posers of the service-book were. King Charles. 

The congregation was discomposed, and divine 
service broken off. Watts. 

17. A particular portion of divine service 
sung in cathedrals, or churches. 

Those hymns which church-musicians call by 
the technical name of services, by which they mean 
the Te Deum, Magnificat, &c. which the rubrick 
appoints to be sung after the first and second 
lessons at morning and evening prayer. 

Mason on Ch. Musick, p. 141. 
18. Course ; order of dishes. 

Cleopatra made Anthony a supper sumptuous 
and royal; howbeit there was no extraordinary 
service seen on the board. Hakewill. 

19. A tree and fruit. [sordus, Latin.] 

The flower consists of several leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and ex- 
pand in form of a rose, whose flower- 
cup afterwards becomes a fruit shaped 
like a pear or medlar: to which must 
be added, pennated leaves like that of 
the ash. Miller. 

October is drawn in a garment of yellow and 
carnation; in his left hand a basket of services, 
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the verb, (as, the thing of which we speak, the 
thing we speak of,) is to be forborne in the end of 
a period; which monosyllables do not so decently 
conclude, especially the servient. 
Instruct. for Orat. (1682,) p. 27 
Then servient youth, and magisterial eld. 
Dyer, Fleece. 


Se’rvitz. adj. [servil, French;  servilis, 


Latin.] 


1. Slavish ; dependant; mean. 


Fight and die, is death destroying death : 

Where fearing dying, pays death servile breath. 
Shakspeare. 

From imposition of strict laws to free 
Acceptance of large grace, from servile fear 
To filial. Milton. 

Ev’n fortune rules no more a servile land, 
Where exil’d tyrants still by turns command, 

Pope. 
g; cringing. 

The most servile flattery is lodged the most 
easily in the grossest capacity ; for their ordinary 
conceit draweth a yielding to their greaters, and 
then haye they not wit to discern the right degrees 
of duty. Sidney. 

She must bend the servile knee, 

And fawning take the splendid robber’s boon, 


Thomson. 

SE’RVILELY. adv. [from servile.| Meanly; 
slavishly. 

T’ each changing news, they chang’d affections 
bring, 


And servilely from fate expect a king. 
Dryden, Aurengz. 
He affects a singularity in his actions and 
thoughts, rather than servilely to copy from the 
wisest. Swift. 


SES 


Juno ; in the water, of Neptune ; in the earth, of 
Vesta; and Ceres. Hooker. 
Thus are poor servitors, . 
When others sleep upon their quiet beds, ; 
Constrain’d to watch in darkness, rain, and cold. 
Shakspeare. 
Fearful commenting : 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and snail-pac’d beggary. 

Shakspeare. 


2. One who acts under another; a fol- 


lower. 

Our Norman conqueror gave away to his ser- 
vitors the lands and possessions of such as did 
oppose his invasion. Davies. 


3. One who professes duty and obedience. 


My noble queen, let former grudges pass, 
And henceforth I am thy true servitor. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 


4. One of the lowest order in the univer- 


sity of Oxford; similar to the sizer in 
that of Cambridge. 

His learning is much of a size with his birth 
and education ; no more of either than what a poor 
hungry servitor can be expected to bring with him 
from his college. Swift. 

Servitors (or sizers as they are called in Cam~ 
bridge) were probably appointed when colleges 
were first established, and when there was 2 
scarcity of fit persons to supply the learned pro- 
fessions. Graves, Recollect. of Shenstone, p. 28. 


Sr’ RVITORSHIP.* n.s. Office of a servitor. 


Dr. Johnson, by his interest with Dr. Adams, 
master of Pembroke College, Oxford, where he 
was educated for some time, obtained a servitor- _ 
ship for young M‘Aulay. 


medlars, and other fruits that ripen late. Peacham. 
Se’rviceaBte. adj. [servissable, old Fr. 
from service. | 
1. Active; diligent ; officious. 


Boswell, Tour to the Hebrides. 


Sr’RvITUDE. 7. 8. [servitude, Fr. servitus, 
Lat.] 
1. Slavery; state of a slave; dependance. 


shai n. s- [from servile.] 
SERVI'LITY. may Y 


J. Subjection ; involuntary obedience. 
What, besides this unhappy servility to custom, 


He was sent to the king’s court, with letters 
from that officer, containing his own serviceable 
diligence in discovering so great a personage ; 
adding withal more than was true of his con- 
jectures. Sidney. 

I know thee well, a serviceable villain ; 

As duteous to the vices of thy mistress 
As badness could desire. Shakspeare, K, Lear. 


2. Useful ; beneficial. 

Religion hath force to qualify all sorts of men, 
and to make them, in publick affairs, the more 
serviceable ; governors the apter to rule with con- 
science ; inferiors, for conscience sake, the will- 
inger to obey. Hooker. 

So your father charg’d me at our parting, 

Be serviceable to my son. Shakspeare. 

His own inclinations were to confine himself to 
his own business, and be serviceable to religion and 
learning. Atterbury. 

A book to justify the revolution, archbishop 
Tillotson recommended to the king as the most 
serviceable treatise that could have been published 
then, Swift. 


SE’RvicEABLy.* adv. [from serviceable.] 
So as to be serviceable. Sherwood. 
Su/RVICEABLENESS. n. s. [from serviceable. | 


1. Officiousness ; activity. 
He might continually be in her presence, shew- 
ing more humble serviceableness and joy to content 
her than ever before. Sidney. 


2. Usefulness; beneficialness. 

All action being for some end, its aptness to be 
commanded or forbidden must be founded upon 
its serviceableness or disserviceableness to some end, 

Norris. 
Se’rvient.* adj. [serviens, Lat.] Subor- 
dinate. 

Omitting the relative whom, which, in the 
oblique cases, when its antecedent immediately 
precedes, by putting its preposition or sign after 


can possibly reconcile men that own Christianity 
to a practice widely distant from it? 
Gov. of the Tongue. 


2. Meanness; dependance ; baseness. 
3. Submission from fear. 


The angels and demons, those by their subser- 
viency, and these by the servility of their obedience, 
manifestly declared Christ and his apostles to be 
vested with an authority derived from their Lord. 
, West. 


4, Slavery ; the condition of a slave. 


To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 
Than is a slave in base servility ; 


For princes should be free. Shaks. Hen. VI. 


SE/RVING-MAID.* n.s. [serve and maid.] 


A female servant. 
They never acknowledged her mistress-ship over 
them, or themselves to be her serving-maids, 
Bp. Bull, Corrupt. of the Ch. of Rome. 


Sr’RVING-MAN. 2. 5. [serve and man.] A 


menial servant. 
Your niece did more favours to the duke’s serv- 
ing-man, than ever she bestowed on me. 
Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
Just in the nick ; the cook knock’d thrice, 
And all the waiters in a trice 
His summons did obey ; 
Each serving-man, with dish in hand, 
March’d boldly up, like our train’d band, 
Presented, and away. Suckling. 
With Dennis you did ne’er combine, 
Not you, to steal your master’s wine ; 
Except a bottle, now and then, 
To welcome brother serving-men- 


Swift. 


Se’rvitor.f n.s. [serviteur, French.] 
1. Servant; attendant. 


A word obsolete. 

This workman, whose servitor Nature is, being 
only one, the Heathens imagining to be more, gave 
him in thesky the name of Jupiter ; in the air, of 


Aristotle speaketh of men, whom nature hath 
framed for the state of servitude, saying, They 
haye reason so far forth as to conceive when others 
direct them. Hooker. 

You would have sold your king to slaughter, 
His princes and his peers to servitude, 

His subjects to oppression and contempt. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V- 

Unjustly thou depray’st it with the name 

Of servitude, to serve whom God ordains, 
Or nature: God and nature bid the same, 
When he who rules is worthiest. Milton. 

Tho’ it is necessary, that some persons in the 
world should be in love with a splendid servitude, 
yet certainly they must be much beholding to their 
own fancy, that they can be pleased at it ; for he 
that rises up early, and goes to bed late, only to 
receive addresses, is really as much abridged in 
his freedom, as he that waits to present one, 

South 


2. Servants collectively. Not in use. 


After him a cumbrous train 
Of herds, and flocks, and numerous servitude. 
Milton, P. L. 


Se’rum. x. s. [Latin.] 
1. The thin and watery part that separates 


from the rest in any liquor, as in milk 
the whey from the cream. ; 


2. The part of the blood, which in coagu- 


lation separates from the grume. 

Blood is the most universal juice in an anima 
body: the red part of it differs from the serwm 
the serwm from the lymph, the lymph from th 
nervous juice, and that from the several other hu- 
mours separated in the glands, Arbuthnot. 


Sr’saMe.* n.s. [sesame, Fr. sesama, Lat. 


oncdun, Gr.] A white grain or corn — 
growing in India, of which an oil is made. 
Ainsworth. 


SESQUIA’LTER. 
SESQUIA’LTERAL. 


SES 


i adj. [sesquialtere, Fr. 
E sesquialter, Lat.] In 
geometry, is a ratio, where one quantity 
or number contains another once and 
half as much more, as6 and 9. Dict. 
Tn all the revolutions of the planets about the 
sun, and of the secondary planets about the pri- 
mary ones, the periodical times are in a sesquialter 
proportion to the mean distance. Cheyne. 
_Asthe six primary planets revolve about the sun, 
so the secondary ones are moved about them in 
_ the same sesquialteral proportion of their periodical 
motions to their orbs, Bentley. 
SESQUIPEDAL. adj. [sesquipedalis, 
SgsquireDA’LIaN.§ Lat.] Containing a 
foot and a half. 
As for my own part, I am but a sesquipedal, 
haying only six foot and a half of stature. 
Addison, Guardian. 
Hast thou ever measured the gigantick Bthi- 
opian, whose stature is above eight cubits high, or 
the sesquwipedalian pigmy? Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Se’squipLicaTe. adj. [In mathematicks.] 
Is the proportion one quantity or num- 
ber has to another, in the ratio of one 
and a half to one. 

The periodical times of the planets are in sesqui- 
plicate proportion, and not a duplicate proportion 
of the distances from the centre or the radii; and 
consequently the planets cannot be carried about 
by an harmonically circulating fluid. 

Cheyne, Phil. Prin. 

SesquitE’rTiAn. [In mathematicks.] Hav- 
ing such a ratio, as that one quantity 
or number contains another once and 
one third part more; as between 6 and 8. 

Dict. 

Sess. 2. s. [for assess, cess, or cense.] Rate ; 
cess charged; tax. 

His army was so ill paid and governed, as the 
English suffered more damage by the sess of his 
soldiers than they gained profit or security by 

. abating the pride of their enemies. 

Davies, Hist. of Ireland. 

Sr’ssion. n. s. [session, Fr. sessio, Lat.] 

1. The act of sitting. 


He hath as man, not as God only, a supreme 
dominion over quick’ and dead; for so much his 
ascension into heaven, and his session at the right 
hand of God, do import. Hooker. 

Many, tho’ they concede a table-gesture, will 
hardly allow this usual way of session. 

: Brown, Vulg. Err. 
2. A stated assembly of magistrates or 
senators. 
% They are ready to appear 
Where you shall hold your session. 
F Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Summon a session, that we may arraign 
Our most disloyal lady. Shakspeare. 

The old man mindful still of moan, 

Weeping, thus bespake the session. 
Chapman, Odyss. 

OF their session ended they bid cry 
The great result. Milton, P. L. 

Call’d to council all the Achaian states, 

Nor herald sworn the session to proclaim. 
Pope, Odyss. 
3. The space for which an assembly sits, 
without intermission or recess. 

_ It was contrary to the course of parliament, that 
any bill that had been rejected should be again pre- 
ferred the same session. Clarendon. 

The second Nicene council affords us plentiful 
assistance, in the first session, wherein the pope’s 
Vicar declares that Meletius was ordained by 

: Arian bishops, and yet his ordination was never 
_ questioned. — Stilling fleet. 
_ Many decrees are enacted, which at the next 
Session are repealed, Norris. 


2. A Roman silver and also copper coin. 


SET 


4. A meeting of justices: as the sessions 
of the peace. 

Sess-poou.* 7. s. An excavation in the 
ground for receiving foul water. 
Brockett’s N. C. Words. Mr. B. adds, 
that he has not found this word in any 
dictionary. It is certainly an expres- 
sion used in other places; but I can 
give no further illustration of it. 

SE'sTERCE.F x. s. [sesterce, Fr. sestertiwm, 
Latin.] 

1. Among the Romans, a sum of about 
8l. 1s, 5d. half-penny sterling. Dict. 
The sestertium contained a thousand 
sestertit, about 71. 16s. 3d. of our money. 
We do not find it in any ancient author 
in the singular number, as now it is 
used, but very often meet with it in the 
plural, though with the same signifi- 
cation. In reckoning by sesterces, the 
Romans had an art. Kennet. 


Several of them would rather chuse a sum in 
sesterces, than in pounds sterling. Addison on Med, 


Suffer him not to droop in prospect of a player, 
a rogue, a stager; put twenty into his hand, 
twenty sesterces I mean. B. Jonson, Poetaster. 


To SET. v.a. preterite I set; part. 
pass. I am set. [satjan, Gothick; setian, 
Icel. yeccan, yeecan, Sax. setten, Dutch.] 

1. To place; to put in any situation or 
place; to put. 

Ere I could 

Give him that parting kiss which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 
Shakspeare. 
But that my admirable dexterity of wit, coun- 
terfeiting the action of an old woman, delivered 
me, the knave constable had set me i’ the common 
stocks for a witch. Shakspeare. 
They that are younger have me in derision, 
whose fathers I would have disdained to have set 
with the dogs of my flock. Job, Xxx. 1. 
He that hath received his testimony, hath set to 
his seal, that God is true. St. John, iii. 33. 
They have set her a bed in the midst of the slain. 
Ezek, xxxii. 
God set them in the firmament, to give light 
upon the earth. Gen. i. 17. 

She se¢s the bar that causes all my pain ; 

One gift refused, makes all their bounty vain. 

Dryden. 
The lives of the revealers may be justly enough 
set over against the revelation, to find whether 
they agree. Alterbury. 

2. To put into any condition, state, or 


posture. 
They thought the very disturbance of things 
established an hire sufficient to se¢ them on work. 
Hooker. 
That man that sits within a monarch’s heart, 
Would he abuse the count’nance of the king, 
Alack! what mischiefs might he set abroach ? 
Shakspeare. 
Our princely general 
Will give you audience ; and wherein 
Tt shall appear that your demands are just, 
You shall enjoy them ; every thing set off 
That might so much as think you enemies, 
Shakspeare. 
This present enterprize set off his head, 
I do not think a braver gentleman 
Is now alive. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Ye caused every man his servant, whom he had 
set at liberty, to return. _ der, xxxiv. 16. 
Every sabbath ye shall set it in order. , 
Lev. xxiv. 8. 
I am come to sef a man at variance against his 
father, St, Matthew. 


SET 


Thou shalt pour out into all those vessels, and 
set aside that which is full. 2 Kings, iv. 4. 
The beauty of his ornament he set in majesty, 
but they made images ; therefore haye I set it far 
from them, Ezekiel. 
The gates of thy land shall be set wide open. 
Nah, iii. 13. 
The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge, Jer. Xxxi, 20. 
The shipping might be set on work by fishing, 
by transportations from port to port. Bacon. 
This wheel set on going, did pour a war upon 
the Venetians with such a tempest, as Padua and 
Trevigi were taken from them. Bacon. 
That this may be done with the more adyantage, 
some hours must be set apart for this examination, 
Duppa. 
Finding the river fordable at the foot of the 
bridge, he set over his horse. Hayward. 
By his aid aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers. 
Milton, P. L. 
Equal success had set these champions high, 
And both resoly’d to conquer, or to die. Waller. 
Nothing renders a man so inconsiderable ; for 
it sets him above the meaner sort of company, and 
makes him intolerable to the better. 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
Some are reclaimed by punishment, and some 
are set right by good nature, L’ Estrange. 
The fire was form’d, she sets the kettle on. 
Drydens 
Leda’s present came, 
To ruin Troy, and set the world on flame. 
Dryden. 
Set calf betimes to school, and let him be 
Instructed there in rules of husbandry, Dryden. 
Over Jabour’d with so long a course, 
*Tis time to set at ease the smoking horse. Dryden. 
The punish’d erime shall set my soul at ease, 
And murm’ring manes of my friend appease. 


Dryden. 
Jove call’d in haste 
The son of Maia with severe decree, 
To kill the keeper, and to set her free. Dryden. 


If such a tradition were at any time endeayoured 
to be set on foot, it is not easy to imagine how it 
should at first gain entertainment. Tillotson. 

When the father looks sour on the child, every 
body else should put on the same coldness, till 
forgiveness asked, and a reformation of his fault 
has set him right again, and restored bim to his 
former credit. Locke on Education. 

His practice must by no means cross his pre- 
cepts, unless he intend to set him wrong. 

Locke on Education. 

If the fear of absolute and irresistible power set 
it on upon the mind, the idea is likely to sink the 
deeper. Locke. 

When he has once chosen it, it raises desire that 
proportionably gives him uneasiness which deter- 
mines his will, and sets him at work in pursuit of 
his choice, on all occasions. Locke. 

This river, ik 
When nature’s self lay ready to expire, 
Quench’d the dire flame that se¢ the world on fire. 
slddisone 

A couple of lovers agreed at parting, to set aside 

one half hour in the day to think of each other. 
Addison. 

Your fortunes place you far above the necessity 
of learning, but nothing can set you above the 
ornament of it. Felton. 

Their first movement and impressed motions 
demand the impulse of an almighty hand to set 
them agoing. Cheyne» 

That the wheels were but small, may be guessed 
from a custom they have of taking them off, and 
setting them on. Pope. 

Be frequent in setting such causes at work, 
whose effects you desire to know. _ Watts. 

3. To make motionless ; to fix immovably. 

Struck with the sight, inanimate she seems, 

Set ave her eyes, and motionless her limbs. Garth, 


4. To fix; to state by some rule. 


8. E.T 

Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the 
bitterest terms; which the gentleman with a set 
gesture and countenance still soberly related, until 
the ordinary, driven at last into a mad rage, was 
fain to give over. Carew. 

The town of Bern has handsome fountains 
planted, at se¢ distances, from one end of the 
streets to the other, Addison. 

5. To regulate ; to adjust. 

In court they determine the king’s good by his 
desires, which is a kind of setting the sun by the 
dial. Suckling. 

God bears a different respect to places set apart 
and consecrated to his worship, to what he bears 
to places designed to common uses. South. 

Our palates grow into a liking of the seasoning 
and cookery, which by custom they are se¢ to. 


Locke. 
He rules the church’s blest dominions, 
And ses men’s faith by his opinions, Prior. 
Against experience he believes, 
He argues against demonstration ; 
Pleas’d when his reason he deceives, 
And sets his judgment by his passion. Prior. 


6. To fit to musick ; to adapt with notes. 
Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute. 
Dryden. 
Grief he tames that fetters it in verse ; 
But when IJ have done so, 
Some man, his art or voice to show, 
Doth seé and sing my pain ; 
And by delighting many, frees again 
Grief, which verse did restrain, Donne. 
I had one day set the hundredth psalm, and was 
singing the first line, in order to put the congre- 
gation into the tune. Spectator. 


7. To plant, not sow. 
Whatsoever fruit useth to be se¢ upon a root or 
a slip, if it be sown, will degenerate. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
I prostrate fell, 
To shrubs and plants my vile devotion paid, 
And set the bearded leek to which I pray’d. 
? Prior. 
8. To intersperse or variegate with any 
thing. 
As with stars, their bodies all 
And wings were set with eyes. Milton, P. L. 
High on their heads, with jewels richly set, 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. Dryden. 
The body is smooth on that end, and on this ’tis 
set with ridges round the point. Woodward. 


9. To reduce from a fractured or dislo- 
cated state. 
Can honour set to a leg? no: or an arm? no: 
honour hath no skill in surgery then? no. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Considering what an orderly life I had led, I 
only commanded that my arm and leg should be 
set, and my body anointed with oil. Herbert. 
The fracture was of both the focils of the left 
leg: he had been in great pain from the time of 
the settling. Wiseman. 
Credit is gained by course of time, and seldom 
recovers a strain; but if broken, is never well se¢ 


again. Temple. 
10. To fix the affection; to determine the 
thoughts. 


Set your affection on things above, not on things 
on the earth. Col. iii, 2. 
They should se¢ their hope in God, and not for- 
get his works. Ps. xxviii. 7. 
Because sentence against an evil work is not 
executed speedily, the heart of men is fully se¢ in 
them to do evil. Ecclesiastes. 
Some I found wond’rous harsh, 
Contemptuous, proud, seé on revenge and spite. 
Milton. 
. Set not thy heart 
Thus overfond on that which is not thine. Milton. 
When we are well, our hearts are set, 
Which way we care not, to be rich or great. 
Denham. 


SET 


Our hearts are so much set upon the value of the 
benefits received, that we never think of the be- 


stower. TL’ Estrange. 
‘These bubbles of the shallowest, emptiest 
sorrow, 


Which children vent for toys, and women rain 
For any trifle their fond hearts are set on. 
Dryden and Lee. 
Should we set our hearts only upon these things, 
and be able to taste no pleasure but what is sen- 
sual, we must be extremely miserable when we 
come unto the other world, because we should 
meet with nothing to entertain ourselves, 
Tillotson. 
No sooner is one action dispatched, which we 
are set upon, but another uneasiness is ready to set 
us on work. Locke. 
Minds, altogether set on trade and profit, often 
contract a certain narrowness of temper. 
Addison. 
Men take an ill-natured pleasure in disappoint- 
ing us in what our hearts are most set upon. 
Addison, Spect. 
An Englishman, who has any degree of reflec- 
tion, cannot be better awakened to a sense of re- 
ligion in general, than by observing how the minds 
of all mankind are se¢ upon this important point, 
and how every nation is attentive to the great bu- 
siness of their being. Addison. 
I am much concerned when I see young gentle- 
men of fortune so wholly se¢ upon pleasures, that 
they neglect all improvements in wisdom and 
knowledge. Addison. 


11. To predetermine; to settle. 


We may still doubt whether the Lord, in such 
indifferent ceremonies as those whereof we dispute, 
did frame his people of set purpose unto any utter 
dissimilitude with Egyptians, or with any other 
nation. Hooker. 

He remembers only the name of Conon, and 
forgets the other on set purpose, to shew his 
country swain was no great scholar. Dryden. 


12. To establish; to appoint ; to fix. 


Of all helps for due performance of this service, 
the greatest is that very set and standing order 
itself, which, framed with common advice, hath for 
matter and form prescribed whatsoever is herein 
publickly done. Hooker. 

It pleased the king to send me, and I set him a 
time. Neh. ii. 

He setteth an end to darkness, and searcheth out 
all perfection, Job, xxviii. 3. 

In studies, whatsoever a man commandeth upon 
himself, let him set hours for it; but whatsoever is 
agreeable to his nature, let him take no care for 
any set times: for his thoughts will fly to it of 
themselves, so as the spaces of other business or 
studies will suffice. Bacon. 

For using set and prescribed forms there is no 
doubt but that wholesome words, being known, 
are aptest to excite judicious and fervent affections. 

King Charles. 

His seed, when is not set, shall bruise my head. 

Milton, P. L. 

Though set form of prayer be an abomination, 
Set forms of petitions find great approbation, 

: Denham. 

Set places and set hours are but parts of that 
worship we owe. South. 

That law cannot keep men from taking more 
use than you set, the want of money being that 
alone which regulates its price, will appear, if we 
consider how hard it is to set a price upon unne- 
cessary commodities; but how impossible it is to 
sed a rate upon victuals in a time of famine. Locke. 

Set him such a task, to be done in such a time. 

Locke. 

Take set times of meditating on what is future, 

: Atterbury. 

Should a man go about, with never so set study 
and design, to describe such a natural form of the 
year as that which is at present established, he 
could scarcely eyer do it in so few words that were 
so fit. Woodward. 


SET 


13. To appoint to an office; to assign toa 


post. ; 
Am I asea, ora whale, that thou setlest a watch 
over me ? Job, vii. 12. 
As in the subordinations of government the king 
is offended by any insults to an inferior magistrate, 
so the sovereign ruler of the universe is affronted 
by a breach of allegiance to those whom he has set 
over us, Addison. 
14. To exhibit ; to display: with defore. 
Through the variety of my reading, I set before 
me many examples both of ancient and later times, 
Bacon, 
Reject not then what offer’d means : who knows 
But God hath set before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his sacred house? 
Milton, S. A. 
Long has my soul desir’d this time and place, 
To set before your sight your glorious race, Dryd. 
A spacious veil from his broad shoulders flew, 
That se¢ the unhappy Phaeton to view : 
The flaming chariot and the steeds it shew’d, 
And the whole fable in the mantle glow’d. 
Addisons 
When his fortune sets before him all 
The pomps and pleasures that his soul can wish, 
His rigid yirtue will accept of none. 
Addison, Cata, 
He supplies his not appearing in the present 
scene of action, by setting his character before us, 
and continually forcing his patience, prudence, and 
valour upon our observation. Broome. 
15. To propose to choice. 
All that can be done is to set the thing before 
men, and to offer it to their choice. Tillotson. 
16. To value; to estimate ; to rate. 
Be you contented 
To have a son set your decrees at nought? 
To pluck down justice from your awful bench? 
Shakspeare. 
The backwardness parents shew in divulging 
their faults, will make them set a greater value on 
their credit themselves, and teach them to be the 
more careful to preserve the good opinion of others. 
Locke 
If we act by several broken views, and will not 
only be virtuous but wealthy, popular, and every — 
thing that has a value set upon it by the world, we 
shall live and die in misery. Addison. 
Have I not set at nought my noble birth, “ 
A spotless fame, and an unblemish’d race, 
The peace of innocence, and pride of virtue ? 
My prodigality has giv’n thee all. 
Rowe, Jane Shores 
Though the same sun, with all diffusive rays, 
Blush in the rose and in the diamond blaze, 
We prize the stronger effort of his pow’r, 
And always set the gem above the flow’r. 
17. To stake at play. 
What sad disorders play begets ! 
Desperate and mad, at length he sets 
Those darts, whose points make gods adore, Priors 


18. To offer a wager at dice to another. 


Who sets me else? I'll throw at all. 
Shakspeare, Rich, II. 


Pope. 


19. To fix in metal. 


Think so yast a treasure as your son 
Too great for any private man’s possession ; 
And him too rich a jewel to be set 
In vulgar metal for a vulgar use. Dryden 
He may learn to cut, polish, and set precious 
stones, Locke. 
20. To embarrass; to distress; to pet- 
plex. {This is used, I think, by mistake, 
for beset: as, “ Adam, hard dese#, re- 
plied.” Milton, P. L. Dr. Johnson.— 
There is, perhaps, no mistake in this use 
of set: the Sax. yaecan means also to lay 
snares for, to deceive. | Me 
Those who raise popular murmurs and discon- 
tents against his majesty’s government, #hat they 
find so very few and so very improper occasions 


es 


SET 


~ for them, shew how hard they are sed in this par- 
ticular, represent the bill as a grievance. Addison. 
21. To fix in an artificial manner, so as to 
_ produce a particular effect. 

The proud have laid a snare for me, they have 


- set gins. ' Psalms. 
22. To apply to something, as a thing to 
be done. 


Unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon 
usury, that the Lord may bless thee in all that 
thou setfest thine hand to. Deuteronomy. 
» _ With whate’er gall thou se?’st thyself to write, 
' Thy inoffensive satires never bite. Dryden. 
23. To fix the eyes. 
I will se¢ mine eyes upon them for good, and 
bring them again to this land. Jer. XXxiv. 6, 
Joy salutes me when I set 
My blest eyes on Amoret. 
24. To offer for a price. 
There is not a more wicked thing than a covet- 
ous man ; for such an one setleth his own soul to 
sale. Ecclus. x. 9. 
25. To let; to grant to a tenant. 
* They care not how high they sell any of their 
commodities, at how unreasonable rates they set 
their grounds. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience. 


26. To place in order; to frame. 
After it was framed, and ready to be set toge- 
_ ther, he was, with infinite labour and charge, 
carried by land with camels, through that hot and 
sandy country. Knolles. 
27. To station ; to place. 
i Ccenus has betray’d 
_ The bitter truths that our loose court upbraid : 
~ Your friend was set upon you for a spy; 
And on his witness you are doom’d to die. Dryden. 
28. To oppose, 


Will you set your wit toa fool’s? Shakspeare. 
29. To bring to a fine edge: as, to set a 
razor. 
30. To point out, without noise or dis- 
turbance: as, a dog sets birds. 


31. To Ser about. To apply to. 
They should make them play-games, or endea- 
your it, and set themselves about it. Locke. 
32. To Ser against. To place in a state 
of enmity or opposition. 
The king of Babylon set himself against Jeru- 
_. salem, Exekiel. 
The devil hath reason to set himself against it ; 
_ for nothing is more destructive to him than a soul 
armed with prayer. Duppa. 
There should be such a being as assists us 
_ against our worst enemies, and comforts us under 
_ our sharpest sufferings, when all other things set 
themselves against us. Tillotson. 
33. T'o Sr against. To oppose; to place 
in rhetorical opposition. 
This perishing of the world in a deluge is set 
_ against, or compared with, the perishing of the 
world in the conflagration. Burnet, Theory. 
34. To Ser apart. To neglect for a 
' Season. 
They highly commended his fo¥wardness, and 
_ all other matters for that time set apart. Wnolles. 


35. To Ser aside. To omit for the pre- 
sent. 
____ Set your knighthood and your soldiership aside, 
_ and give me leave to tell you that you lie in your 
__ throat, Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
In 1585 followed the prosperous expedition of 
. Drake and Carlile; in the which I set aside the 
_ taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo, as surprizes 
_ rather than encounters,. Bacon. 
___. My highest interest is not to be deceived about 
__ these matters; therefore, seiting aside all other 
x considerations, I will endeavour to know the truth, 
and yield to that, Tillotson. 


96. To Ser aside. To reject. 


Waller. 


. 


SET 


I'll look into the pretensions of each, and shew 
upon what ground ’tis that I embrace that of the 
deluge, and set aside all the rest. 

Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

No longer now does my neglected mind 
Its wonted stores and old ideas find ; 

Fix’d judgement there no longer does abide, 
To taste the true, or set the false aside. Prior. 
37. To Srv aside. To abrogate ; to annul. 
Several innovations made to the detriment of 


the English merchant, are now entirely set aside. 
Addison. 


There may be 
Reasons of so much power and cogent force, 
As may ev’n set aside this right of birth: 
If sons have rights, yet fathers have ’em too. Rowe. 

He shows what absurdities follow upon such a 
supposition, and the greater those absurdities are, 
the more strongly do they evince the falsity of 
that supposition from whence they flow, and con- 
sequently the truth of the doctrine set aside by that 
supposition. Atterbury. 

38. To Ser by. To regard; to esteem. 

David behaved himself more wisely than all, so 

that his name was much set by. 1 Sam. xviii. 30. 
39. To Srt by. To reject or omit for the 
present. 

You shall hardly edify me, that those nations 
might not, by the law of nature, have been sub- 
dued by any nation that had-only policy and moral 
virtue; though the propagation of the faith, 
whereof we shall speak in the proper place, were 
set by, and not made part of the case. Bacon. 


40. To Srr down. ‘To explain; or relate 
in writing. 

They have set down, that a rose set by garlick 
is sweeter, because the more fetid juice goeth into 
the garlick. Bacon. 

Some rules were to be set down for the govern- 
ment of the army. Ciarendon. 

The reasons that led me into the meaning which 
prevailed on my mind, are set down. Locke. 

An eminent instance of this, to shew what use 
can do, I shall set down. Locke. 

I shall set down an account of a discourse I 
chanced to have with one of these rural statesmen, 

Addison. 
41. To Ser down. To register or note in 
any book or paper ; to put in writing. 

Let those that play your clowns speak no more 
than is set down for them. Shakspeare, Ham. 

Every man, careful of virtuous conversation, 
studious of Scripture, and given unto any absti- 
nence in diet, was set down in his calendar of sus- 
pected Priscilianists. Hooker. 

Take 
One half of my commission, and set down 
As best thou art experienc’d, since thou knaw’st 
Thy country’s strength and weakness, 
Shakspeare, Coriol. 

I cannot forbear setting down the beautiful de- 
scription Claudian has made of a wild beast, newly 
brought from the woods, and making its first 
appearance in a full amphitheatre, Addison. 

42. To Ser down. ‘To fix on a resolve. 

Finding him so resolutely set down, that he was 
neither by fair nor foul means, but only by force, 
to be removed out of his town, he inclosed the 
same round, Knoles. 

43, To Set down. To fix; to establish. 

This law we may name eternal, being that order 
which God before all others hath set down with 
himself, for himself to do all things by, Hooker. | 

44. To Set forth. To publish; to pro- 
mulgate; to make appear. 
My willing love, 
The rather by these arguments of fear, . 
Set forth in your pursuit. Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 

The poems, which have been so ill set forth under 

his name, are as he first writ them. Waller. 


45. To Ser forth. To raise; to send out 
on expeditions, | 


SET 


Our merchants, to their great charges, set Sorth 
fleets to descry the seas. Abbot. 
The Venetian admiral had a fleet of sixty gallies, 
set forth by the Venetians. 
Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
46. To Srv forth. To display; to explain ; 
to represent. 

As for words to set forth such lewdness, it is not 
hard for them to give a goodly and painted shew 
thereunto, borrowed even from the praises proper 
to virtue, Spenser. 

Whereas it is commonly set forth green or yel- 
low, it is inclining to white. “Brown, Vulg. Err. 

So little have these false colours dishonoured 
painting, that they have only served to se¢ forth her 
praise, and to make her merit further known. 


Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
47. Lo Ser forth. To arrange; to place 
in order. 


Up higher to the plain, where we'll set forth 
In best appointment all our regiments. 
Shakspeare, K. John. 
48. To Ser forth. To show; to exhibit, 
To render our errours more monstrous, and what 
unto a miracle sets forth the patience of God, he 
hath endeavoured to make the world believe he was 
God himself. Brown. 
To set forth great things by small. Milton. 
The two humours of a chearful trust in provi- 
dence, and a suspicious diffidence of it, are very 
well set forth here for our instruction. L’ Estrange. 
When poor Rutilus spends all his worth, 
In hopes of setting one good dinner forth, 
*Tis downright madness. Dryden, Juv. 
49. To Sev forward. To advance; to pro- 


mote. 
They yield that reading may set forward, but net 
begin the work of salvation. Hooker. 
Amongst them there are not those helps which 
others have to set them forward in the way of life. 
Hooker. 
In the external form of religion, such things as 
are apparently or can be sufficiently proved effec- 
tual, and generally fit to set forward’ godliness, 
either as betokening the greatness of God, or ‘as 
beseeming the dignity of religion, or as concurring 
with celestial impressions in the minds of men, may 
be reverently thought of, Hooker. 
They mar my path, they set forward my cala- 
mity. Job. 
Dung or chalk, applied seasonably to the roots 
of trees, doth set them forwards. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


50. To Sutin. To put in a way to begin. 


If you please to assist and set me in, I will re- 
collect myself. Coltier. 


51. To Ser of To decorate; to recom- 


mend; to adorn; to embellish, It an- 


swers to the French relever. 
Like bright metal on a sullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 
Shall shew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no. foil to.se¢ it off: 
Shakspeare, Hen. LV. 
The prince put thee into my service for no other 
reason than to set me off, Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Neglect not the examples of those that have car- 
ried themselves ill in the same place ; not to set off 
thyself by taxing their memory, but to. direct thy- 
self what to avoid. Bacon. 
May you be happy, and your sorrows past 
Set off those joys I wish may ever last. Waller, 
The figures of the groupes must contrast each 
other by their several positions :, thus in a play 
some characters must be raised to oppose others, 
and to set them off. Dryden. 
The men, whose hearts are aimed at, are the oc- 
casion that one part ofthe face lies under a kind 
of disguise, while the other is so much set off; and 
adorned by the owner. _ Addison, 
Their women are perfect mistresses in shewing 
themselves to the best advantage: they are always 
gay and sprightly, and set of the worst faces with 
the best airs, Addison, 
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The general good sense and worthiness of his 
character, makes his friends observe these little 
singularities as foils, that rather set off than blemish 
his good qualities. Addison. 

The work will never take, if it is not set off with 
proper scenes. Addison. 

Claudian sets off his description of the Eridanus 
with all the poetical stories. Addison. 

52. To Ser on or upon. To animate; to 
instigate ; to incite. 

You had either never attempted this change, set 
on with hope, or never discovered it, stopt with de- 
spair. Sidney. 

He upbraids Tago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
That I was cast; and even now he spake 
Iago set him on. Shakspeare. 

Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife to this. Shaks, 

Baruch setteth thee on against us, to deliver us 
unto the Chaldeans. Jer. xiiti, 3. 

He should be thought to be mad or set on and 
employed by his own or the malice of other men 
to abuse the duke. Clarendon. 

In opposition sits 
Grim death, my son and foe, who sets them on. 
Milton, P. L. 

The vengeance of God, and the indignation of 
men, will join forces against an insulting baseness, 
when backed with greatness and set on by misin- 
formation. South, Serm- 

The skill used in dressing up power, will serve 
only to give a greater edge to man’s natural am- 
bition: what can this do but set men on the more 
eagerly to scramble? Locke. 

A prince’s court introduces a kind of luxury, 
that seés every particular person upon making a 
higher figure than is consistent with his revenue. 

Addison. 


This sense may, 


53. To Srv on or upon. 
To attack ; 


perhaps, be rather neutral. 
to assault. 

_ There you missing me, I was taken up by the 
pirates, who putting me under board prisoner, pre- 
sently set upon another ship, and maintaining a long 
fight, in the end put them all to the sword. 

: Sidney. 

Cassio hath here been set on in the dark : 

He’s almost slain, and Roderigo dead. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 

So other foes may set wpon our back. 

Shaksp. Hen. VI. 

Alphonsus, captain of another of the gallies, 
suffering his men to straggle too far into the land, 
was set upon by a Turkish pyrate and taken. 

Knolles. 

Of one hundred ships there came scarce thirty 
to work; howbeit with them, and such as came 
daily in, we set upon them, and gave them the chase. 

Bacon, War with Spain. 

if T had been set upon by villains, I would have 
redeemed that evil by this which I now suffer. 

Bp. Taylor. 

When once I am set upon, *twill be too late to 
be whetting, when I should be fighting. 

L’ Estrange. 

When some rival power invades a right, 

Flies set on flies, and turtles turtles fight. 

Garth, Dispens. 
54. To Smtr an. To employ as in a task. 
Set on thy wife to observe. Shaksp. Othello. 
55. To Ser on or upon. ‘To fix the atten- 
tion; to determine to any thing with 
settled and full resolution. 

It becomes a true lover to have your heart more 
set upon her good than your own, and to bear a 
tenderer respect to her honour than your satisfac- 
tion. Sidney. 

56. To Ser out. To assign; to allot. 

The rest, unable to serve any longer, or willing 
to fall to thrift, should be placed in part of the lands 
by them won, at better rate than others, to whom 
the same shall be set out. Spenser. 


SET 


The squaring of a man’s thoughts to the lot that 
Providence has set out for him is a blessing. 


L’ Estrange. 
57. To Set out. To publish. 

I will use no other authority than that excellent 
proclamation set owt by the king in the first year of 
his reign, and annexed before the book of Common 
Prayer. Bacon. 

Tf all should be set out to the world by an angry 
whig, the consequence must be a confinement of 
our friend for some months more to his garret. 

Swift. 
58. To Set out. To mark by boundaries 
or distinctions of space. 

Time and place, taken thus for determinate por- 
tions of those infinite abysses of space and duration, 
set out, or supposed to be distinguished from the 
rest by known boundaries, have each a twofold 
acceptation. Locke. 

59. To Ser out. To adorn; to embellish. 

An ugly woman, in a rich habit se¢ owt with 

jewels, nothing can become. Dryden. 


60. ToSrt out. To raise; to equip. 

The Venetians pretend they could se¢ owt, in case 
of great necessity, thirty men of war, a hundred 
gallies, and ten galeasses. Addison on Italy. 

61. To Ser out. To show; to display ; to 
recommend. 

Barbarossa, in his discourses concerning the 
conquest of Africk, set him owt as a most fit in~ 
strument for subduing the kingdom of ‘Tunis. 

“nolles. 

I could set owt that best side of Luther, which 
our author, in the picture he has given us of him, 
has thrown into shade, that he might place a sup- 
posed deformity more in view. Atterbury. 

62. To Set out. To show; to prove. 

Those very reasons set owt how heinous his sin 


was. Atterbury. 
63. To Ser up. To erect; to establish 
newly. 


There are many excellent institutions of charity 
lately set wp, and which deserve all manner of en- 
couragement, particularly those which relate to the 
careful and pious education of poor children. 

Atterbury. 
64. To Set up. To enable to commence 
a new business. 
Who could not win the mistress woo’d the maid, 
Set wp themselves, and drove a separate trade. 
Pope. 
65. To Set up. To build; to erect. 
Their ancient habitations they neglect, 
And set up new: then, if the echo like not, 
In such a room, they pluck down those. 
B. Jonson, Catiline. 

Jacob took the stone, that he had for his pillow, 
and set it wp for a pillar. Gen. xxviii, 18. 

Such delight hath God in men 
Obedient to his will, that he vouchsafes 
Among them to set up his tabernacle. 

Milton, P. L. 

Images were not set wp or worshipped among 
the heathens, because they supposed the gods to be 
like them. Suilling flect. 

Statues were set wp to all those who had made 
themselves eminent for any noble action. Dryden. 

I shall shew you how to set up a forge, and 
what tools you must use. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 

Patrons, who sneak from living worth to dead, 
With-hold the pension, and ‘set a the head. Pope. 

66. To Set up. To raise; to exalt; to 
put in power. 

He was skilful enough to have lived still, if 
knowledge could be set wp against mortality. Shaks. 

Tl translate the kingdom from the house of 

Saul, and set up the throne of David over Israel, 
2 Sam. iii. 10. 

Of those that lead’ these parties, if you could 
take off the major number, the lesser would govern; 
nay, if you could take off all, they would set up 
one, and follow him. Suckling. 
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Homer took all occasions of setting wp his own 
countrymen the Grecians, and of undervaluing the 
Trojan chiefs, Dryden. 


wee 


67. To Set up. To establish; to appoint; — 


to fix. 


Whatever practical rule is generally broken, it — 


cannot be supposed innate; it being impossible 

that men should, without shame or fear, serenely 

break a rule which they could not but evidently 

know that God had set up. Locke. 
68. To Ser up. To place in view. 

He hath taken me by my neck, shaken me to 
pieces, and set me up for his mark. Job, xvi. 12. 

Scarecrows are set wp to keep birds from corn 
and fruit. Bacon, 

Thy father’s merit sets thee up to view, 

And shows thee in the fairest point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conspicuous. 
Addison. 
69. To Set up. To place in repose; to 
fix; to rest. 

Whilst we set up our hopes here, we do not so 
seriously, as we ought, consider that God has pro- 
vided another and better place for us. Wakes 

70. To Ser up. To raise by the voice. 

My right eye itches, some good luck is near; 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear ; ‘ 
V’'ll set wp such a note as she shall hear. Dryden. 

71. To Set up. To advance; to propose 
to reception. 

The authors that se¢ wp this opinion were not 
themselves satisfied with it. Burnet, Theory: 


72. To Set up. To raise a sufficient for-— 


tune; to set up a trade; to set up a 
trader. 
In a soldier’s life there’s honour to be got, and 
one lucky hit sets wa man for ever. L’ Estrange. 
73. This is one of the words that can 
hardly be explained otherwise than by 
various and multiplied exemplification. 
It is scarcely to be referred to any 
radical or primitive notion; it very fre- 
quently includes the idea of a change 
made in the state of the subject, with 
some degree of continuance in the state 
superinduced. 
To SEt.f v. n. 
1. To fall below the horizon, as the sun at 
evening. ; 
The sun was set. Gen. xxviii. 11. 
Whereas the setting of the Pleiades and seven 
stars is designed the term ‘of autumn and the be- 
ginning of winter, unto some latitudes these stars 
do never set. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
That sun once sef, a thousand meaner stars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars. ‘Waller. 
Now the latter watch of wasting night, 
And setting stars, to kindly rest invite. 
Dryden, Ain 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, 
When pale Orion sets in wintry rain, : 
Than stand these troops. Dryden, Zn. 
My eyes no object met, 
But distant skies that in thé ocean set. 
Drydei, Ind. Empe 
The Julian eagles here their wings display, 
And there like setting stars the Decii lay. Garth 
To be fixed. To this definition Dr. 
Johnson has given the example from 
Bacon; I have added that from the 
Bible, which Dr. Johnson had placed 
under another definition, viz. “to be 
extinguished or darkened as the sun at 
night.” The best commentators con 
sider the word rendered set, as meaning 
without motion; and in the margin of 
our Bible, it is explained by stood. 
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A gathering and serring of the spirits together 
to resist, maketh the teeth to set hard one against 
another. Bacon. 
Ahijah could not see, for his eyes were set, by 
reason of his age, 1 Kings, xiv. 4, 
3, To fit musick to words. ; 
That I might sing it, madam, to a tune, 

Give me a note: your ladyship can set. — 

— As little by such toys as may be possible. Shaks. 
4, To become not fluid; to concrete. 

_ That fluid substance in a few minutes begins to 
set, as the tradesmen speak ; that is, to exchange its 
fluidity for firmness. Boyle. 

5. To begin a journey. 
So let him land, 
And solemnly see him set on to London, 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
On Wednesday next, Harry, thou shalt set 
forward, 
~ On Thursday we ourselves will march. Shakspeare. 

The king is set from London, and the scene 
Is now transported to Southampton. 

Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

The children of Israel set forward, and pitched 
in Oboth. Num. xxi. 10. 

6, To put one’s self into any state or pos- 
ture of removal. 

The faithless pirate soon will set to sea, 
And bear the royal virgin far away. 

When sets he forward ? 
— He is near at hand. Dryden, Ind. Emp. 

He, with forty of his gallies, in most warlike 
manner appointed, set forward with Solyman’s am- 
bassador towards Constantinople. 

Knolies, Hist. of the Turks. 

7. To catch birds with a dog that sets them, 

that is, lies down and points them out; 
and with a large net. 

When I goa hawking or setting, I think myself 
beholden to him that assures me, that in such a field 


Dryden. 


there is a covey of partridges. Boyle. 
8. To plant, not sow. 
In gard’ning ne’er this rule forget, 
To sow dry, and set wet. Old Proverb. 


. . . 1 
9. It is commonly used in conversation for 


sit, which, though undoubtedly barbar- 
ous, is sometimes found in authors. 

If they set down before ’s, fore they remove, 
Bring up your army. Shakspeare. 

10. To apply one’s self. 

If he sets industriously and sincerely to perform 
the commands of Christ, he can have no ground of 
doubting but it shall prove successful to him. 

Hammond. 

11. To Ser about. To fall to; to begin. 
. We find it most hard to convince them, that it 
is necessary now, at this very present, to set about 
it: we are thought a little too hot and hasty, when 
_We press wicked men to leave their sins to-day, as 
long as they have so much time before them to do 
_itin. é Calamy, Serm. 
How preposterous is it, never to set about works 
of charity, whilst we ourselves can see them per- 


formed ! Atterbury. 
12. To Ser in. To become settled in a 
particular state. 


When the weather was set in to be very bad, I 
haye taken a whole day’s journey to see a gallery 
_ furnished by great masters. Audison, Spect. 
As November set in with keen frosts, so they 
continued through the whole of that month, with- 
Outany other alteration than freezing with more or 
less severity, as the winds changed. Ellis, Voyage. 
A storm accordingly happened the following 
day ; fora southern monsoon began to set in. 
Swift, Gulliv, Trav. 


13. To Ser of: To set out on any pursuit ; 
to set out from the barrier at arace; to 
Start. A colloquial expression. 

14, To Srv on or upon. 'To begin a march, 

_ journey, or enterprize. 
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Be it your charge 
To see perform’d the tenor of our word: 
Set on. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
He that would seriously set wpon the search of 
truth, ought to prepare his mind with a love of it. 
Locke. 
The understanding would presently obtain the 
knowledge it is about, and then seé won some new 
inquiry. Locke. 
15. To Seton. To make an attack. 
Hence every leader to his charge ; 
For on their answer we will set on them. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 


16. To Set out. To have beginning. 
If any invisible casualty there be, it is question- 
able whether its activity only se¢ owt at our nativity, 
and began not rather in the womb. 


Brown, Vulg, Err. 
17. To Ser owt. To begin a journey, or 
course. 


At their setting owt they must have their com- 
mission from the king, Bacon. 
I shall put you in mind where you promised to 
set out, or begin your first stage. Hammond. 
Me thou think’st not slow, 
Who since the morning-hour set out from heay’n, 
Where God resides, and ere mid-day arriv’d 
In Eden, Milton, P. L. 
My soui then moy’d the quicker pace ; 
Yours first se¢ owt, mine reach’d ber in the race. 
Dryden. 
These doctrines, laid down for foundations of 
any science, were called principles, as the begin- 
nings from which we must set owt, and look no 
farther backwards. Locke. 
He that sets out upon weak legs will not only go 
farther, but grow stronger too, than one who with 
firm limbs only sits still. Locke. 
For these reasons I shall se¢ out for London to- 
morrow. Addison. 
Look no more on man im the first stage of his 
existence, in his sedting out for eternity. -dddison. 
The dazzling lustre to abate, 
He set not owt in all his pomp and state, 
Clad in the mildest lightning. Addison. 
If we slacken our arms,-and drop our oars, we 
shall be hurried back to the place from whence we 
first set out. Addison. 


18. To Ser out. To begin the would. 
He, at his first setting out, threw himself into 
court. Addison. 
Eugenio set owt from the same university, and 
about the same time with Corusodes. Swift. 


19. To Ser to. To apply himself to. 
I may appeal to some, who have made this their 
business, whether it go not against the hair with 
them to set to any thing else. Gov. of the Tongue. 


20. ToSrrup. To begin a trade openly. 
We have stock enough to set up with, capable of 
infinite advancement, and yet no less capable of 
total decay, Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
A man of a clear reputation, though his bark be 
split, yet he saves his cargo; has something left 
towards setting wp again, and so is in capacity of 
receiving benefit not only from his own industry, 
but the friendship of others. Gov. of the Tongue. 
This habit of writing and discoursing was ac- 
quired during my apprenticeship in London, and 
a long residence there after I had set up for myself. 
Swift. 
21. To Set up. To begin a scheme in 
life. 

Eumenes, one of Alexander’s captains, setting 
up for himself after the death of his master, per- 
suaded his principal officers to lend him great 
sums; after which they were forced to follow him 
for their own security. Arbuthnot. 

A severe treatment might tempt them to set up 
for a republick. Addison on Italy. 


22. To Sut up. To profess publickly. 
Scow’ring the watch grows out-of-fashion wit $ 
Now we set up for tilting in the pit, Dryden. 
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Can Polyphemus, or Antiphates, 
© gorge themselves with man, 
Set up to teach humanity, and give, 
By their example, rules for us to live? 
Dryden, Juv. 
.Those who haye once made their court to those 
mistresses. without portions, the muses, are neyer 
like to set up for fortunes, Pope. 
It is found by experience, that those men who 
set up for morality, without regard to religion, are 
generally but virtuous in part. Swift. 

Ser. part. adj. [from the verb. ] Regular; 
not lax; made in consequence of some 
formal rule. 

Rude am I in my speech, 
And little bless’d with the set phrase of peace, 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
The indictment of the good lord Hastings, 
In a set hand fairly is ingross’d. 
Shakspeare, Rich. III, 
He would not perform that service by the hazard 
of one set battle, but by dallying off the time. 
nolles. 
Set speeches, and a formal tale, 
With none but statesmen and graye fools prevail, 
Dryden. 
In ten set battles have we driven back 
These heathen Saxons, and regain’d our earth. 
Dryden. 
What we hear in conversation has this general 
advantage over set discourses, that in the latter we 
are apt to attend more to the beauty and elegarice 
of the composure than to the matter delivered. 
Rogers. 

Ser. x. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A number of things suited to each 
other ; things considered as related to 
each other ; a number of things of which 
one cannot conveniently be separated 
from the rest. 

Sensations and passions seem to depend upon a 
particular set of motions. Collier. 
All corpuscles of the same set or kind agree in 
every thing. Woodward. 
"Tis not a set of features or complexion, 
The tincture of a skin, that I admire. Addison. 
I shall here lay together a new set of remarks, 
and observe the artifices of our enemies to raise 
such prejudices. Addison. 
Homer introduced that monstrous character to 
show the marvellous, and paint it in a new set of 


colours. Broome, 
He must change his comrades ; 

In half the time he talks them round, 

There must another se¢ be found, Swift. 


They refer to those criticks who are partial to 
some particular se¢ of writers to the prejudice of 
others, Pope. 

Perhaps there is no man, nor set of men, upon 
earth, whose sentiments I entirely follow. Watts. 

2, Any thing not sown, but put in a state 
of some growth into the ground. 

Tis raised by sets or berries, like white thorn, 
and lies the same time in the ground, 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 
3. The apparent fall of the sun, or other 
bodies of heaven, below the horizon. 

The weary sun hath made a golden set ; 

And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 


Gives signal of a goodly day to-morrow. 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 


When the battle’s Jost and won. 
— That will be ere set of sun. Shaks. Macbeth. 
Before set of sun that day, I hope to reach my 
winter-quarters. Alterbury to Pope. 
4, A wager at dice. 
That was but civil war, an equal set, 
Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles fight. 
Dryden. 
5. A game. 
3Q 
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Have I not here the best cards for the game, 
To win this easy match play’d for a crown? 
And shall I now give o’er the yielded set ? Shaks. 
When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 
We will, in France, play a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 


Set-pown.* 2. s. A powerful rebuke or 
reprehension ; as, I gave him a set-down 
upon the subject. Used in some parts 
of the north. 

SEr-oFF.* 7. Ss. 

1. [In law.] To this head may be referred 
the practice of what is called a set-off, 
whereby the defendant acknowledges 
the justice of the plaintiff's demand on 
the one hand; but on the other sets up 
a demand of his own, to counterbalance 
that of the plaintiff, either on the whole 
or in part. Blackstone. | 

9, Any counterbalance. 

3, A recommendation; a decoration. See 
To Set off. 51. Used in conversation. 

Srr-ro.* n. s. An argument; a debate: | 
as, they had a fair set-to. Craven Dial. 
and Brockett’s N. C. Words. 

Srra’ceous. adj. [seta, Latin.] Bristly ; 
set with strong hairs; consisting of strong 
hairs. 

The parent insect, with its stiff setaceows tail, 


terebrates the rib of the leaf when tender, and 
makes way for its egg into the very pith. Derham, 


Sx’rFoit. n.s. [¢ormentilia, Lat.] An herb. 
Sr’rness.* n.s. [from set.] Regulation ; 
adjustment. 

He had a fine genius, and wrote a most correct 
style, equally remote from the starched setness of a 
sententious writer, and from that luxuriancy that 
produces long and languid periods. 

Masters’s Mem. of Rev. T. Baker, (1784,) p.96. 

Sr’ron. n. s. [seton, Fr. from seta, Lat.] 

A setonis made when the skin is taken 
up with a needle, and the wound kept | 
open by a twist of silk or hair, that 
humours may vent themselves. Farriers 
call this operation in cattle rowelling. 

Quincy. 

I made a seton to give a vent to the humour. 

Wiseman. 

Serre'e.f 2x. s. 

1. A large long seat with a back to it. 

2. A vessel, very common in the Mediter- 
ranean, with one deck, and a very long 
and sharp prow. Chambers. 

SeTrer.f x. s. [from set.] 

1. One who sets. 

When he was gone, I cast this book away: I 
could not look upon it but with weeping eyes, in 
remembering him who was the only se¢ter on to do 
it. Ascham. 

Shameless Warwick, peace ! 
Proud setter up and puller down of kings! 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI, 

2. One who sets forth; a proclaimer. 

He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods. 

Acts, xvii. 


SET 


learning his humour, prying into his circumstances, 

and observing his weak side. South. 

5. Whatever sets off, decorates, or recom- 

mends. 

They come as refiners of thy dross ; or gilders, 
setters off, of thy graces. 

Whitlock, Mann. of the Engl. p. 30. 

6. One who adapts words to musick. 

Thy soule upon so sweet an organ plays, 

As makes the parts she plays as sound, as sweet, 

Which sounds the heayenly set/er’s and thy praise. 

Davies, Wit’s Pilgr. sign. ¢. i. b. 

Sr’rreRwort. n.s. An herb; a species of 

hellebore. 

Se'rrine.* n.s, [from set. ] 

1. Apparent fall of the sun, or other 

heavenly bodies, below the horizon. 

The setting of the Pleiades and seyen stars. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

2. Enclosure. 

Thou shalt set in it settings of stones, even four 
rows of stones, Exod. xxviii. 17. 
3. In naval language, direction of the cur- 

rent or sea. 

Sr’rtinc-Dog. n. s. [cane sentacchione, 
Ital. setting and dog.] A dog taught to 
find game, and point it out to the sports- 
man. 

Will obliges young heirs with a setting dog he 
has made himself. Addison. 

Se’rrie.t x. s. (Goth. sitls : Sax. yicl, 
yecol.] A seat; a bench; something 
to siton. Still retained in our northern 
word langsettle, or longsettle. It signified 
also a stool. 

Is the rail and inclosure (in 1637) so made with 
settles and kneeling-benches, as the communicants 
may fitly kneel there ? 

Heylin’s Life of Abp. Laud, (1671,) p. 348. 

The man, their hearty welcome first exprest, 

A common settle drew for either guest, 

Inviting each his weary limbs to rest. Dryden. 


To SETTLE.F ». a. [from the noun. 
Dr. Johnson. — Rather, from the Sax. 
verb yeehclian, yahclian, to compose, to 
reconcile ; yahcte, peace.] 


1. To place in any certain state after a 
time of fluctuation or disturbance. 
I will setéle you after your old estates, and will 
do better unto you than at your beginnings. 
: Eek, xxxvi. 11. 
In hope to find 
Better abode, and my afflicted powers 
To settle here. Milton, P. L. 
2. To fix in any way of life. 
The father thought the time drew on 
Of settling in the world his only son. 
3. To fix in any place. 
Yet as I swiftly sail’d the other day, 
The settled rock seem’d from his seat remove. 
P. Fletcher, Pisc. Ecl. i. 17. 
Settled in his face I see 
Sad resolution. 
4. To establish ; to confirm. 
Justice submitted to what Abra pleas’d : 
Her will alone could settle or revoke, 


Dryden. 


Milton, P.L. 


3, A dog who beats the field, and points 
the bird for the sportsmen, 
They point, as so many seéers at a partridge. 
Alterbury, Ep. Corresp. i. 207. 
4. A man who performs the office of a 
setting dog, or finds out persons to he 
plundered. [yacvepe, Sax. znszdiator.] 
Another set of men are the devil’s setters, who 
continually beat their brains how to draw in some 
innocent unguarded heir into their hellish net, 


And law was fix’d by what she latest spoke. Prior. 
5. To determine; to affirm; to free from 
ambiguity. 
This exactness will be troublesome, and there- 

fore men will think they may be excused from set~ 
tling the complex ideas of mixed modes so precisely 
in their minds, Locke. 
Medals give a very great light to history, in con- 
firming such passages as are true in old authors, 


SET 


6. To make certain or unchangeable. 
His banish’d gods restor’d to rites divine, 
And setiled sure succession in his line, #9) 
Dryden, Zh 
This, by a settled habit in things, whereof w 
have frequent experience, is performed so quick, 
that we take that for the perception of our sensa- 
tion which is an idea formed by our judgment, 
; Locke. 
If you will not take some care to seftle our lan~ 
guage, and put it into a state of continuance, your 
memory shall not be preserved above an hundred 
years, further than by imperfect tradition. Swift. 
7. To fix; not to suffer to continue doubt- 
ful in opinion, or desultory and wayer- — 
ing in conduct. -— 
A pamphlet that talks of slavery, France, and 
the pretender; they desire no more: it will settle 
the wavering, and confirm the doubtful. ‘Swift 
8. To make close or compact. 
Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may setile the 
turf before the spring. Mortimer, Husbandry. — 
9. To fix unalienably by legal sanctions. . 
I have given him the parsonage of the parish, 
and, because I know his value, have settled up 
him a good annuity for life. Addison, Spec! 
10. To fix inseparably. "9 
Exalt your passion by directing and setiling it 
upon an object, the due contemplation of whose 
loveliness may cure perfectly all hurts receiyed 
from mortal beauty. Boyle. 
11. To affect so as that the dregs or im- 
purities sink to the bottom. 
So do the winds and thunders cleanse the air; 4g 
So working seas settle and purge the wine. Davies, 
| 12. To compose; to put ina state of cal 
ness. ‘ae 
When thou art setiling thyself to thy devotions, 
imagine thou hearest thy Saviour calling to thee, 
as he did to Martha, Why art thou so careful? 
Duppa. 


To SETTLE. v. n. 


1. To subside; to sink to the bottom and 
repose there. ‘ 
That country became a gained ground by the 
mud brought down by the Nilus, which settled by 
degrees into a firm land. Brown, Vulg. Ei 
2. To lose motion or fermentation; to d 
posite feeces at the bottom. 
Your fury then boil’d upward to a foam; 
But since this message came, you sink and setlli 
As if cold water had been pour’d upon you. 


A government, upon such occasions, is always 
thick before it settles. Addison, Freeholder. 
3. To fix one’s self; to establish a res 
dence. 
‘The Spinete, descended from the Pelesgi, setile 
at the mouth of the river Po. Arbuthnote 
4. To chuse a method of life; to establish — 
a domestick state. Re i 
_As people marry now, and setéle, 
Fierce love abates his usual mettle ; 
Worldly desires, and household cares, 
Disturb the godhead’s soft affairs. ‘ 
5. To become fixed so as not to chang’ 
The wind came about and settled in the west, 
as we could make no way. Baco 
6. To quit an irregular and desultory for” 
a methodical life. ce 
7. To take any lasting state. py. 
According to laws established by the divi 
wisdom, it was wrought by degrees from one fo 


into another, till it setdled at length into an hal 
able earth, Burn 


Chyle, before it circulates with the b 
whitish ; by the force of circulation it runs 
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and settling such as are told after different manners, 
Addison. 
7 


all the intermediate colours, till it setéles in a 
tense red, ‘ ’ Arb 
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8. To rest; to repose. 
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| 
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When time hath worn out their natural vanity, 
and taught them discretion, their fondness setéles 
on its proper object. Spectator. 
Warm ’d in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
_ And shades eternal settle o’er his eyes. Pope. 
9. To grow calm. 
_ Till the fury of his highness settle,’ 
. Come not before him, Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
10. To make a jointure for a wife. 
He sighs with most success that settles well. 
Garth. 
11. To contract. 
One part being moist, and the other dry, oc- 
casions its settling more in one place than another, 
_ which causes cracks and se¢tlings in the wall. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
SeTTLeDNEss.f x. s. [from settle.] The 
state of being settled; confirmed state. 
We have attained to a setéledness of disposition. 
Bp. Hail, Occ. Med. § 67. 
What one party thought to rivet to a settledness 
by the strength and influence of the Scots, that 
the other rejects and contemns. King Charles. 


Se rrrement.} z.s. [from settle.] 
1. The act of settling; the state of being 


settled. 
2, The act of giving possession by legal 
' sanction. 
My flocks, my fields, my woods, my pastures 
take, ; 
With settlement as good as law can make. 
Dryden. 
3. A jointure granted to a wife. 
Strephon sigh’d so loud and strong, 
He blew a settlement along ; 
And bravely drove his rivals down _ 
With coach and six, and house in town. Swift. 


4, Subsidence; dregs. 
Fullers’ earth left a thick setédement. - 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
5. Act of quitting a roving for a domes- 
tick and methodical life. 
"Every man living has a design in his head upon 
wealth, power, or settlement in the world. 
: q I? Estrange. 
6, A colony; a place where a colony is 
- established. 
Such were the clamours of his enemies, and 


. the ingratitude of the court of Spain, that after 


discovering the continent, and making settlements 
in the islands of America, he [Columbus] was 
treated like a criminal, and carried over to Europe 
in irons. Guthrie, America. 
Serrier.* n.%. [from settle.] One who 
_ fixes in a place where a colony is esta- 
blished. 
Sr’rriine.* n.s. [yeclunz, Sax.] 
af 0 
I. The act of making a settlement. 
2. Settlement ; dregs. 
Tis but the lees, 


And seitlings of a melancholy blood. 
Milton, Comus. 


3. Used for seéting, in some places, as ap-, 
plied to the sun and other heavenly 


j 4 bodies. 


herb. 
Dict. 


SEVEN. adj. [yeoron, Saxon.] Four and 
three; one more than six. It is com- 
* monly used in poetry as one syllable. 
Let ev’ry man be master of his time 
Till seven at night. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee by 
Sevens. Genesis. 
___ Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is said he over- 
threw and cruelly murdered with his seven children, 


Se’rwat. n.s. [valeriana, Lat.] An 


Ralegh. ' 
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Sev’n bullocks, yet unyok’d for Phcebus, chuse ; 
And for Diana sev’n unspotted ewes. Dryd. Zin. 
SEVENFOLD, adj. [seven and fold.] Re- 
peated seven times; having seven dou- 
bles ; encreased seven times. 

Upon this dreadful beast with sevenfold head, 

He set the false Duessa for more awe and dread. 
Spenser, F.Q. 

The sevenfold shield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 

Not for that silly old morality, 

That as these links were knit, our loves should be, 
Mourn I, that I thy sevenfold chain have lost, 
Nor for the luck’s sake, but the bitter cost. Donne. 

What if the breath that kindled those grim fires 
Awak’d, should blow them into sevenfold rage ? 

: Milton, P. L. 

Fair queen, 
Who sway’st the sceptre of the Pharian isle, 
And sev’nfold falls of disemboguing Nile. Dryden. 

Se’venroip. adv. In the proportion of 
seven to one. 

Whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be 
taken on him sevenfold. Gen. iv. 15. 

Wrath meet thy flight sevenfold. Milton, P. L. 

SeVENNIGHT. n. s. [seven and night.] 

1. A week ; the time from one day of the 
week to the next day of the same deno- 
mination preceding or following; a week, 
numbered according to the practice of 
the old northern nations, as in fortnight. 

Rome was either more grateful to the beholders, 
or more noble in itself, than justs with the sword 
and lance, maintained for a sevennight together. 

Sidney. 

Tago’s footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A se’nnight’s speed. Shakspeare, Othello. 

Shining woods, laid in a dry room, within a 
sevennight lost their shining. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

2. We use still the word sevennight or 
se’nnight in computing time : as, it hap- 
pened on Monday was sevennight, that is, 
on the Monday before last Monday ; it will 
be done on Monday sevennight, that is, 
on the Monday after next Monday. 

This comes from one of those untucker’d ladies 
whom you were so sharp upon on Monday was 
se’nnight. Addison. 

SE’VENSCoRE. adj. [seven and score.] Seven 
times twenty ; an hundred and forty. 

The old countess of Desmond, who lived till 
she was sevenscore years old, did dentize twice or 
thrice; casting her old teeth, and others coming in 
their place. Bacon. 

Se’venrren. adj. [yeogoncyne, Saxon.] 
Seven and ten; seven added to ten. 

SEVENTEENTH. adj. [reoponteoda, Saxon. | 
The seventh after the tenth; the ordi- 
nal of seventeen. 

In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, the 
second month, the seventeenth day, were all the 
fountains of the great deep broken up. 

Gen. vii. 11. 

The conquest of Ireland was perfected by the 
king in the seventeenth year of his reign. 

; Judge Hale. 

Sr’venTH. adj. [yeopodan, Saxon. ] 

1. The ordinal of seven ; the first after the 
sixth. 

The child born in the seventh month doth com- 
monly well. Bacon. 

Thy air is like the first ; 
A third is like the former. Filthy hags! 
Why do you shew me this? A fourth ? 
eye ! 
What! will-the line stretch to the crack of doom? 
Another yet? A seventh/ Ill see no more. 
Shakspeare. 
So Pharaoh, or some greater king than he, 
Provided for the seventh necessity : 


Start, 
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Taught from above his magazines to frame ; 
That famine was prevented e’er it came. Dryden. 
2. Containing one part in seven. 


Se’VENTHLY. adv. [from seventh.] Inthe 
seventh place ; an ordinal adverb. 
Seventhly, living bodies have sense, which plants 
have not, Bacon. 
Se‘ventieTH. adj. [from seventy.] The 
tenth seven times repeated; the ordinal 
of seventy. 
Se’venty. adj. [handyeorontiz, Saxon.] 
Seven times ten. 
Worthy Marcius, 
Had we no quarrel else to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banish’d, we would muster all, 
From twelve to seventy. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
We call not that death immature, if a man lives 
till seventy. Bp. Taylor. 
The weight of seventy winters prest him down, 
He bent beneath the burthen of a crown. Dryden. 
In the Hebrew, there is a particle consisting 
but of one single letter, of which there are rec- 
koned up seventy several significations. Locke. 


To SEVER. v.a. [severer, Fr. separo, 
Latin. ] 


1. To part by violence from the rest. 
Forgetful queen, who sever’d that bright head, 
Which charm’d two mighty monarchs to her bed. 
Granville. 
2. To divide ; to part; to force asunder. 
They are not so far disjoined and severed, but 
that they come at length to meet. Hooker, 
Our force by land 
Hath nobly held ; our sever’d navy too 
Have knit again, and float. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
What thou art is mine: 
Our state cannot be sever’d, we are one, 
One flesh ; to lose thee were to lose myself. 
Milton, P. L. 
3. To separate; to segregate; to put in 
different orders or places. 
The angels shall sever the wicked from among 
the just. St. Matt. 
He, with his guide, the farther fields attain’d ; 
Where sever’d from the rest the warrior souls re- 
main’d, Dryden. 
4. To separate by chemical operation. 


5. To divide by distinctions. 
This axiom is of large extent, and would be 
severed and retined by trial. Bacon. 


6. To disjoin; to disunite. 
Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east. Shaks. 
How stiff is my vile sense, 
That I stand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge sorrows! better I were distract, 
So should my thoughts be sever’d from my grief’ ; 
And woes by wrong imaginations, lose 
The knowledge of themselves. Shakspeare. 
The medical virtues lodge in some one or other 
of its principles, and may therefore usefully be 
sought for in that principle sever’d from the others. 
Boyle. 
7. To keep distinct; to keep apart. 
Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun ; 
Not separated with the racking clouds, 
But sever’d in a pale clear shining sky. Shaks. 
T will sever Goshen, that no swarms of flies shall 
be there. Evod. viii. 22. 


To SEVER. v. 7. 

1. To make a separation; to make a par= 
tition. 

The Lord shall sever between the cattle of Israel 
and of Egypt. _,  Bwod. ix, 4. 
There remains so much religion, as to know 
how to sever between the use and abuse of things. 
K. Charles. 


Better from me thou sever not, Milton, P. Le 


2. To suffer disjunction. 
3Q2 
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Fortune, divorce 
‘Pomp from the bearer, ’tis a sufferance panging 
As soul and body’s severing.  Shalis. Hen. VIII. 


Sz’verat.f adj. [several, old French, 
divers, plusieurs, qui est separé ; Roq. 
from severer, separer. | 


1. Different; distinct from one another. 

Divers sorts of beasts came from several parts to 
drink ; and so being refreshed, fall to couple, and 
many times with several kinds. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The conquest of Ireland was made piece and 
piece, by several attempts, in several ages. 

Davies, Hist. of Ireland. 

Four several armies to the field are led, 

Which high in equal hopes four princes head. 
Dryden. 
2. Divers; many. It is used in any num- 
ber not large, and more than two. 

This country is large, having in it many people, 
and several kingdoms. Abbot, Descr. of the World. 

This else to several spheres thou must ascribe. 

Milton, P.L. 

We might have repaired the losses of one cam- 
paign by the advantages of another, and after se- 
veral victories gained over us, might have still kept 
the enemy from our gates. Addison. 

Several of them neither rose from any conspi- 
cuous family, nor left any behind them. Addison. 

3, Particular; single. 

Each several ship a victory did gain, 

As Rupert or as Albemarle were there. Dryden. 
4, Distinct ; appropriate. 

The parts and passages of state are so many, 
as, to express them fully, would require a several 
treatise. Davies on Ireland. 

Like things to like, the rest to several place 
Disparted. Milton, P. L. 

Each might his several province well command, 
Would all but stoop to what they understand. 

~ Pope. 
5. Separate ; disjoined. 
Be several at meat and lodging ; let him have 
Board-wages. Beawm. and Fl. Nob. Gentleman. 
Sr’ veraL.f n.s. [from the adjective.] 
1. A state of separation, or partition. 
This substantive has a plural. 
More profit is quieter found, 
Where pastures in several be, 
Of one silly aker of ground 
Than champion maketh of three. 
Tusser, Husbandry. 
2. Each particular singly taken. 
This by some severals 
Of head-piece extraordinary, lower messes 


Perchance are to this business purblind. —_Shaks. 
There was not time enough to hear 
The severals. Shakspeare. 


That will appear to be a methodical successive 
observation of these severals, as degrees and steps 
preparative the one to the other. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 
3. Any enclosed or separate place. 

They had their several for heathen nations, their 
several for the people of their own nation, their 
several for men, their several for women, their seve- 
ral for their priests, and for the high priest alone 
their several. Hooker. 

4. A piece of open land, (not land en- 
closed, as Dr. Johnson has asserted,) ad- 
joining to a common field; and a kind 
of joint property of the landholders of 
a parish. 

Not to take and pale in the commons, to enlarge 
their severalles. 

Holinshed, Hist. of Eng. B. 6. p. 150. 

There is no beast, if you take him from the 
common, and put him into the several, but will 
wax fat, Bacon. 

Srvera‘Lity.* n. s. [from several.] Each 
particular singly taken; distinction. 
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The severalities of the degrees prohibited. 
Bp. Hall, Cases of Consc. D. 1. ¢. 5. 


To Sxverarize.* v.a. [from several.] 


To distinguish. 
One and the same church — however segre- 
gated, and infinitely severalized in persons. 
Bp. Hall, Peacemaker. 


Sr’VERALLY. adv. [from several.] Dis- 


tinctly ; particularly ; separately ; apart 
from others. 


Consider angels each of them severally in him~ 
self, and their law is, All ye his angels praise him. 
Hooker. 
Nature and Scripture, both jointly and not seve- 
rally, either of them, be so complete, that unto 
everlasting felicity we need not the knowledge of 
any thing more than these two may easily furnish 
our minds with. Hooker. 
Th’ apostles could not be confin’d 
To these or those, but severally design’d 
Their large commission round the world to blow. 
Dryden. 
We ought not so much to love likeness as 
beauty, and to chuse from the fairest bodies seve- 
rally the fairest parts. Dryden. 
Others were so very small and close together, 
that I could not keep my eye steady on them 
severally so as to number them. Newton, Opt. 


Sr’veRALTy. x. s. [from several.] State 


of separation from the rest. 


The jointure or advancement of the lady was 
the third part of the principality of Wales, the 
dukedom of Cornwal, and earldom of Chester, to 
be set forth in severalty. Bacon. 

Having considered the apertions in_severalty, 
according to their particular requisites, I am now 
come to the casting and contexture of the whole 
work. Wotton. 


Se’verAnce, n.s. [from sever.) Separa- 


tion ; partition. 
Those rivers enclose a neck of land, in regard 
of his fruitfulness, not unworthy of a severance. 
Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 


SEVERE. adj. [severe, French ; severus, 


Lat.] 


1. Sharp; apt to punish; censorious ; apt 


to blame ; hard; rigorous. 

Let your zeal, if it must be expressed in anger, 
be always more severe against thyself than against 
others. Bp. Taylor. 

Soon moy’d with touch of blame, thus Eve : 
What words have pass’d thy lips, Adam severe ? 

5 Milton, P. L. 

What made the church of Alexandria be so 
severe with Origen for, but holding the incense in 
his hands, which those about him cast from thence 
upon the altar? yet for this he was cast out of the 
church. Stilling fleet. 


2. Rigid; austere; morose; harsh; not 


indulgent. 
Am I upbraided ? not enough severe 

It seems, in thy restraint. Milton, P. L. 
Tn his looks serene, 

When angry most he seem’d and most severe, 

What else but favour shone? Milton, P. L. 
Nor blame severe his choice, 

Warbling the Grecian woes, Pope, Odyss. 


3. Cruel; inexorable. 


His severe wrath shall he sharpen for a sword. 
Wisdom. 


4, Regulated by rigid rules; strict. 


Truth, wisdom, sanctitude, severe and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac’d. 
Milton, P. L. 


5. Exempt from all levity of appearance ; 


grave; sober; sedate. 


His grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace. 
Milton, P. L. 


To SEW.t 
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Your looks must alter, as your subject does, * 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to severe. 
Waller. 
Taught by thy practice steadily to steer 


From grave to gay, from lively to severe. Pope. 


6. Not lax; not airy; close; strictly me- 


thodical ; rigidly exact. 

Their beauty I leave it rather to the delicate wit 
of poets, than venture upon so nice a subject with 
my severer style. More. 


7. Painful; afflictive. 


These piercing fires as soft as now severe. 
Milton, P. L. 


8. Close; concise; not luxuriant. 


The Latin, a most severe and compendious lan- 
guage, often expresses that in one word, which 
modern tongues cannot in more, Dryden. 


SEvE’RELY. adv. [from severe. | 
1. Painfully ; afflictively. 


We have wasted our strength to attain ends dif- 
ferent from those for which we undertook the war, 
and often to effect others, which after a peace we 
may severely repent. Swift, 


9. Ferociously ; horridly. 


More formidable Hydra stands within ; 
Whose jaws with iron teeth severely grin. Dryden. 


3. Strictly ; rigorously. 


To be or fondly or severely kind. Savage. 


SEVERITY.} 2. Ss. [severité, old Fr. seve- 


ritas, Lat. | 


1. Cruel treatment; sharpness of punish. 


ment. 
I laugh to see your ladyship so fond, 

To think that you have ought but Talbot’s shadow 
Whereon to practise your severity. Shakspeare. 
He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 

With rigorous hands ; he hath resisted law, 
And therefore law shall scorn him further trial 
Than the severity of publick power, 
Which he so sets at nought. Shaks. Coriol. 
Never were so great rebellions expiated with so 
little blood: as for the severity used upon those 
taken in Kent, it was but upon a scum of people. 
Bacon. 
There is a difference between an ecclesiastical 
censure and severity: for under a censure we 
only include excommunication, suspension, and 
an interdict; but under an ecclesiastical severity 
every other punishment of the church is intended ; 
but, according to some, a censure and a severity is 
the same. Ayliffe. 


Though nature hath given insects sagacity to 
avoid the winter cold, yet its severity finds them 
out, Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 


9. Hardness ; power of distressing. 


3. Strictness ; rigid accuracy. 


Confining myself to the severity of truth, becom- 
ing, I must pass over many instances of your 
military skill, Dryden. 


4. Rigour ; austerity ; harshness ; want:of 


mildness ; want of indulgence. 
Strict age, and sour severity, 
With their grave saws, in slumber lie. 
Milton, Comus. 


Srvoca‘rion. n. s. [sevoco, Lat.] The act 


of calling aside. 


To Sew, for sue.f v. a. [suivre, Fr.] To 


follow ; to pursue. 
word for follow. 
If me thou deign to serve and sew. 
Spenser, F. Q- 
It was aknight which now her sewde. 
Spenser, F'. Q- 
v.n. [suo, Latin; sye, Su 
Goth. and Danish ; siujan, M. Goth.] To 
join any thing by the use of the needle. 
A time to rent, and atime to sew. Eccl. iii. 7 


Sew is the Cornish 


To Sew. v.a. To join by threads drawn 


with a needle. 
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» Noman seweth a piece of new cloth on an old 

_. garment. St. Mark, ii, 21. 

To Sew up. To enclose in any thing 
sewed. 

| Ifever I said loose-bodied gown, sew me up in 
the skirts of it. Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 

My transgression is sealed up in a bag, and 
thou sewest up mine iniquity. Job, xiv. 17. 

To Szw. v.a. To drain a pond for the 
fish. Ainsworth. 
Sr’wer.} n.s. [escuyer trenchant, French; 

“or asseour, old French ; from asseoir, to 
set down; for those officers set the 

dishes on the table. Newton’s Milton. 

Dr. Johnson. — Sewer is an old French 

word, “ escuyer.” Lacombe and Rog. 
_Serenius derives it from the Icel. 

“ suiare vel skuiare, pincerna, unde et 

ipsum Gall. escuyer, preefectus aule, 

desumptum videtur.”] 
1, An officer who serves up a feast. 

Sir Fulke Grevil, being cup-bearer, gave it on 
his knee; Mr. Mildmay was carver; Captain 
Preston sometimes sewer. 

Sir T. Herbert, Mem. of K. Ch. I. 
Marshall’d feast, 

‘Serv’d up in hall with sewers and seneschals : 

The skill of artifice or office mean. Milton, P. L. 

The cook and sewer, each his talent tries, 

Tn various figures scenes of dishes rise, Dryden. 
2. [From issue, issuer. Cowel.] <A pas- 
‘sage for water to run through, now cor- 
_Tupted to shore. 

The fenmen hold that the sewers must be kept 
80, as the water may not stay too long in the spring 
till the weeds and sedge be grown up. Bacon. 

Men suffer their private in judgment to be 

- drawn into the common sewer, or stream of the 

present vogue. EK. Charles, 

As one who long in populous city pent, 

_ Where houses thick, and sewers annoy the air, 

_ Forth issuing on a summer’s morn, to breathe 

_ Among the pleasant villages and farms 

-Adjoin’d, from.each thing met conceives delight. 

a. Milton, P. R. 

3. He that uses a needle. 

Sz'wsrer.* x. s. [from sew.] A woman 

that sews or spins. Hudloet, and Barret. 

At every twisted thrid my rock let fly 
Unto the sewster, that did sit me nigh. 
; B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd. 

SEX. n. s. [sexe, Fr. sexus, Lat.] 

1, The property by which any animal is 

male or female. 

These two great sewes animate the world. 
Milton, P. L. 

Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Manlike, but different sec. Milton, P. L. 

2, Womankind ; by way of emphasis. 

_ _ Unhappy sex / whose beauty is your snare ; 

Expos’d to trials ; made too frail to bear. Dryden. 

_ Shame is hard to be overcome ; but if the sex 
_ once get the better of it, it gives them afterwards 

no more trouble. Garth. 

| Sexa’Genary.t+ adj. {sexagenatre, French; 
‘Sexagenarius, Lat.| Threescore. 

__ Senagenary fair-ones, and upwards, whether they 

_ Were handsome or not. in the last century, ought 
atleast in this to reduce themselves to a decency 
and gravity of dress suited to their years. 

Id, Chesterfield, Comm. Sense, No. 4. 


| Sexacr’sma. ns. [Latin.] The second 

Sunday before Lent. 

SExace’sima. adj. [from seaxagesimus, 
_Lat.] Sixtieth ; numbered by sixties. 
Sexa'noiep.t i adj. (from sex, Latin, and 
Srxa NGULAR. angular.] Having six 

“Corners or angles; hexagonal. 


SEXTARY.) 7. s. 
SexXTrRy. 
SextILz. adj. [sextilis, Lat.] Is such a 
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The fayre tower sexangled. 
Hawes, Hist. of Gr. Am, ch. 3. (1555.) 
The grubs from their serangular abode 
Crawl out unfinish’d like the maggot’s brood, 
Dryden, 


SEXA’NGULARLY. adv. [from sexangular. | 


With six angles ; hexagonally. 


Sexn’NNIAL.t adj. [sex and annus, Lat. ] 


Lasting six years; happening once in 
six years. 

This evil was not so much the vice of their con- 
stitution itself ; as it must bein your new contriy- 
ance of sewennial elective judicatories, ° Burke. 


i? 
Sexrain. n.s. [from seatans, sex, Lat. ] 


A stanza of six lines. 


Sexrant.t n. 8. (sextant, Fr.] 
1. The sixth part of a circle. 
2, An astronomical instrument made in 


that form. 

At the beginning of the eclipse the moon was 
in the zenith, so that it was found most convenient 
to make use of the sextant. 

Cook and King’s Voyage. 


Se’xrary. n. s. [sertarius, Lat.] A pint 


and a half. 
The same as sacristy. 
Dict. 


position or aspect of two planets, when 

at 60 degrees distant, or at the distance 

of two signs from one another, and is 

marked thus *. Harris. 
Planetary motions and aspects, 

In sextile, square, and trine. Milion, P. L. 
The moon receives the dusky light we discern in 


its sevtile aspect from the earth’s benignity. 
Glanville. 


Se’xTon. n. s. [corrupted from sacristan.] 


An under officer of the church, whose 
business is to dig graves. 

A stool and cushion for the sexton. Shaks. 

When any dies, then by tolling a bell, or be- 
speaking a grave of the sezton, the same is known 
to the searchers corresponding with the said sexton. 

Graunt. 
Sexronsurp. n. s. [from seaton.] The 
office of a sexton. 

They may get a dispensation to hold the clerk- 
ship and seztonship of their own parish in com- 
mendam. Swift. 

SeXTUPLE. adj. [sextuplus, Lat.] Sixfold ; 
six times told. 

Man’s length being a perpendicular from the 
vertex unto the sole of the foot, is sextuple unto 
his breadth, or a right line drawn from the ribs of 
one side to another. Brown. 

Se xuAL.* adj. [sexuel, French; from sez.] 
Distinguishing the sex; belonging to 
the sex. 

There is a wonderful spirit of sociality in the 
brute creation, independent of seawal attachment. 

Barrington, Ess. 

To Suas. v.n. To play mean tricks; a 
low barbarous cant word. 

Sua’ppep.* adj. Mean; shabby. 


SHABBY. 

They mostly had short hair, and went in a 
shabbed condition, and looked rather like prentices, 
&e. A. Wood, Ath. Ox. Fast. ii, 743. 


Sua‘sBizy. adv. [from shabby.] Meanly ; 
reproachfully; despicably; paltrily. A 
cant word. 

Sua’spiness. n. s. [from shabby.] Mean- 


ness ; paltriness. 

He exchanged his gay shabbiness of clothes, fit 
for a much younger man, to warm ones that would 
be decent for a much older one, Spectator. 


See 
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Sua’spy.f adj. [A word that has crept 
into conversation and low writing; but 
ought not to be admitted into the lan- 
guage. Dr. Johnson. — The earliest 
example of this reprobated word, which 
Dr. Johnson gives, is from Swift; and 
of shabbiness, from the Spectator. It 
had been in use probably long before. 
Henry, earl of Clarendon, employs it in 
his Diary, under the year 1688. The 
derivation is probably from the Teut. 
schabben in the sense of convitiari, to 
rail at, to reproach.] Mean; paltry. 

They were very shabby fellows, pitifully mounted, 
and worse armed, 

Id. Clarendon, Diary, Dec. 7. 1688. 

The dean was so shabby, and look’d like a ninny, 

That the captain suppos’d he was curate to Jenny. 

Swift. 

SHACK.* n. s. [perhaps from shock.] 
Stock, turned into the stubbles after 
harvest, are said to be at shack. Nor- 
folk. Grose. 


Common walks — partly for the better shack in 
harvest time, to the more comfort of his poor 
neighbours’ cattle, 

Homilies, Serm. P. IV. for Rogat. Week. 
To SHAcK.* v. 2. 


1. To shed, as corn at harvest. North. 


Grose. 
2. To feed in the stubble: as, to send 
hogs a shacking. Essex, and Norfolk. 


SuA‘cke.* zn. 5. Stubble. Herefordshire. 
Pegge. 
To SHA’CKLE. »v. a. [Teut. schaeckelen.] 
To chain; to fetter; to bind. 
It is great, 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 
Which shackles accidents, and bolts up change. 
Shakspeare. 
You must not shackle and tie him up with rules 
about indifferent matters, Locke. 
No trivia] price 
Should set him free, or small should be my praise 
To lead him shackled. Philips. 
So the stretch’d cord the shackled dancer tries, 
As prone to fall as impotent to rise. Smith. 
SHA‘CKLES.} n. 5. wanting the singular, 
Dr. Johnson says; but the singular is 
used in the north of England. “ Shackle, 
an iron loop moving on a bolt.” Broc- 
kett’s N. C. Words. [yceacul, Saxon; 
schaeckel, Teut.] Fetters; gyves; chains 
for prisoners. 
Himself he frees by secret means unseen, 
His shackles empty left, himself escaped clean. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
A servant commonly is less free in mind than 
in condition; his very will seems to be in bonds 
and shackles, and desire itself under durance and 


captivity. South. 
The forge in fetters only is employ’d ; 

Our iron mines exhausted and destroy’d 

In shackles. Dryden. 


SHAp.f 7. s. [clupea.] A kind of fish. 
She will cry strawberries;—nay, shads and 
mackarel. B. Jonson, Alchemist. 
SHADE.# n.s. [Goth. skadus; Sax. pcadu, 
read; Dutch, schade. Said to be the past 
participle of ;ceaban, to separate, to 
divide. Mr. H. Tooke. Goth. skazdan, 
the same. ] : 
1. The cloud or opacity made by inter- 


ception of the light. 
Spring no obstacle found here nor shade, _ 
But all sunshine. Milton. 
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2. Darkness ; obscurity. 

The weaker light unwillingly declin’d, 

And to prevailing shades the murmuring world 

resign’d, Roscommon. 

3. Coolness made by interception of the 
sun. 

Antigonus, when told that the enemy had such 
vollies of arrows that hid the sun, said, That falls 
out well; for this is hot weather, and so we shall 
fight in the shade. Bacon. 

That high mount of God—whence light and 

shade 
Shine both. Milton. 
4, An obscure place, properly, in a grove 
or close wood by which the light is ex- 
cluded. 

Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. Shakspeare. 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades. 

Milton, P. L. 

Then to the desert takes his flight ; 

Where still from shade to shade the Son of God, 
After forty days’ fasting, had remain’d. 
Milton, P. R. 

The pious prince that seeks the shade, 

Which hides from sight his venerable maid. 
; Dryden. 
5. Screen causing an exclusion of light or 
heat; umbrage. 
Let the arched knife 
Well sharpen’d now assail the spreading shades 
Of vegetables, and their thirsty limbs dissever. 
Philips. 

In Brazil are trees which kill those that sit under 

their shade in a few hours, Arbuthnot. 
6. Protection; shelter. 


7. The parts of a picture not brightly co- 
loured. 

’'Tis every painter’s art to hide from sight, 

And cast in shades, what seen would not delight. 
Dryden. 
8. A colour; gradation of light. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their several de- 
grees or shades and mixtures, as green, come in only 
by the eyes. Locke. 

9. The figure formed upon any surface 
corresponding to the body by which the 
light is intercepted ; the shadow. 

Envy will merit as its shade pursue. Pope. 

10. The soul separated from the body; so 
called as supposed by the ancients to be 
perceptible to the sight, not to the touch. 
A spirit; a ghost; manes. 

To Trachin swift as thought, the flitting shade 
Through air his momentary journey made, 

Dryden. 

Ne’er to these chambers where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest ; 
Nor e’er was to the bow’rs of bliss convey’d 
A fairer spirit or more welcome shade. _— Tickell. 


To SHADE.F v. a. [ycaban, pceadan, Sax.] 


1. To overspread with opacity. 
Thou shad’ st 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
Thy skirts appear. _ Milton, P. L. 
2. To cover from the light or heat ; to over- 
spread. 
A seraph six wings wore to shade 
His lineaments divine. Milton, P. L. 
And after these, came arm’d with spear and 
shield 
An host so great as coyer’d all the field ; 
And all their foreheads, like the knights before, 
With laurels ever green were shaded o’er. Dryden. 
I went to crop the sylvan scenes, 
And shade our altars with their leafy greens. 
Dryden. 
His mountains were in a few years shaded with 
young trees. Addison, Spect. No, 584, 
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Sing, while beside the shaded tomb T mourn, 
And with fresh bays her rural shrine adorn. Pope. 
3. To shelter; to hide. 
Ere in our own house I do shade my head, 
The good patricians must be visited. Shaks. 
4. To protect; to cover; to screen. 
Leave not the faithful side 
That gave thee being, still shades thee and pro- 
tects. Milton, P. L- 
5. To mark with different gradations of 
colours. 
The portal shone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by shading pencil drawn. 
Milton, P. L. 
6. To paint in obscure colours. 


Sua’ppock.* n.s. A kind of orange. 
Chambers. 
Sua’pER.* n.s. [from shade.] Whoever 

or whatever obscures. 

In every age virtue has its shaders or maligners. 
Carleion’s Mem. p. 199. 
Sua’piness.f x. s. [from shady.) The 
state of being shady ; umbrageousness. 
Sherwood. 
Sua’pow.} 2. 5s. {pcadu, Saxon; schaduwe, 
Dutch: a shade, ycadepan, to shadow. ] 


1. The representation of a body by which 
the light is intercepted. 

Poor Tom! proud of heart, to ride over four- 
inch’d bridges, to course his own shadow for a 
traitor. ' Shakspeare. 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. Shakspeare. 

Such a nature, 
Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which he treads on at noon. Shakspeare. 

The body, though it moves, yet not changing 
perceivable distance with some other bodies, the 
thing seems to stand still, as in the hands of 
clocks, and shadows of sun-dials. Locke. 

2. Opacity; darkness ; shade. 
By the revolution of the skies 
Night’s sable shadows from the ocean rise. 
Denham. 
His countrymen probably lived within the shake 
of the earthquake and shadow of the eclipse. 
Addison. 
3. Shelter made by any thing that inter- 
cepts the light, heat, or influence of the 
air. 
_ In secret shadow from the sunny ray, 
On a sweet bed of lilies softly laid. Spenser, F.Q. 

Here, father, take the shadow of this tree 

For your good host. Shaks. K, Lear. 
4. Obscure place. 

To the secret shadows I retire, 

To pay my penance till my years expire. Dryden. 
5. Dark part of a picture. 

A shadow is a diminution of the first 
and second light. The first light is that 
which proceeds immediately from a 
lightened body, as the beams of the 
sun. The second is an accidental light 
spreaditig itself into the air or medium 
proceeding from the other. Shadows 
are threefold: the first is a single shadow, 
and the least of all; and is proper to 
the plain surface-where it is not wholly 
possessed of the light. The second is 
the double shadow, and it is used when 
the surface begins once to forsake your 
eye, asin columns. The third shadow 
is made by crossing over your double 
shadow again, which darkeneth by a 
third part. It is used for the inmost 
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shadow, and farthest from the light, as 
in gulfs, wells, and caves. Peacham, 
After great lights there must be great shadows, 
Dryden. 


| 6, Any thing perceptible only to the sight; 


a ghost; a spirit, or shade. 
Hence, terrible shadow / 
Unreal mockery, hence ! Shakspeare. 
7. An imperfect and faint representation : 
opposed to substance. 
Tf substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
In the glorious lights of heaven we perceive @ 
shadow of his divine countenance. Ralegh. 
Without the least impulse or shadow of fate. 
Milton, P. L. 
Amongst the creatures are particular excel- 
lencies scattered, which are some shadows of the 


divine perfections. Tillotson. 
8. Inseparable companion. 
Sin, and her shadow, death. Milton, P. L. 


9. Type; mystical representation. 
Types and shadows of that destin’d seed. 
Milton, P. L. 
10. Protection ; shelter; favour. 
Keep me under the shadow of thy wings. 


| Psalms. | 
To Sua‘pow.yt v.a. [yeadepan, Saxon; 


from the noun.] 
1. To cover with opacity. 
The warlike elf much wondered at this tree, 
So fair and great, that shadowed all the ground, 


Spenser. 
The Assyrian was a cedar with fair branches, — 


and with a shadowing shroud. Ezek, xxxix 3. 
2. To cloud; to darken. 
Mislike me not for my complexion ; 
The shadow’d livery of the burning sun 
To whom I am a neighbour, Shakspeare. 
Why sad ? 
I must not see the face I love thus shadowed. 
Beaum. and Fl. Isl. Princess. 
3. To make cool or gently gloomy by 
interception of the light or heat. 

A gentle south-west wind comes creeping over 
flowery fields and shadowed waters in the extreme 
heat of summer. Sidney 

We may enjoy our own green shadowed walks. 

Beaum. and Fl. Nob. Gentleman. 
4. To conceal under cover; to hide; to 
screen. ‘ 

Let every soldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear ’t before him; thereby shall we shadow 
The number of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. Shakspeare. 

5. To protect; to screen from danger; to 
shroud. 

God shall forgive you Coeur de Lion’s death, 
The rather, that you give his offspring life, 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war. 

Shakspeare. 
6. To mark with various gradations 0 
colour, or light. 

Turnsoil is made of old linen rags dried, and 
laid in a saucer of vinegar, and set over a chafing- 
dish of coals till it boil ; then wring it intoa shell, 
and put it into a little gum arabick: it is good to 
shadow carnations, and all yellows. 

From a round globe of any uniform colour, the 
idea imprinted in our minds is of a flat circle, 
variously shadowed with different degrees of light 
coming to our eyes. Locke. 

7. To paint in obscure colours. 

If the parts be too much distant, so that there 
be void spaces which are deeply shadowed, then 
place in those voids some fold to make a joining 
of the parts. Dryden, Dufresnoy- 

8. To represent imperfectly. a 
Whereat I wak’d, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream pile, 
Had lively shadow’d. Milton, P. L- 


Peacham ' 
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Augustus is shadowed in the person of Aineas. 


et Dryden. 
I have shadowed some part of your virtues under 
another name. i Dryden. 


9. To represent typically. 

Many times there are three things said to make 
up the substance of a sacrament ; namely, the grace 
which is thereby offered, the element which sha- 
doweth or signifieth grace, and the word which ex- 
presseth what is done by the clement. Hooker. 

__ The shield being to defend the body from wea- 
pons, aptly shadows out to us the continence of the 
- emperor, which made him proof to all the attacks 
_ of pleasure. Addison. 
SHa'poweRAss. n.s. [from shadow and 
" grass; gramen sylvaticum, Lat.] A kind 
_ of grass. 
Sua‘Dow1ne.* n. s. [from shadow.] Shade 
in a picture; gradation of light or colour. 

I like not praising, when ’tis too loud: a little 

is as shadowings to a well limned piece: it sets it 
_ off the better ; but when it is too deep, it dulls the 
native life, and renders its air unpleasant. 
Feltham, Res. ti. 16. 
_ More broken scene made up of an infinite variety 
_ of inequalities and shadowings that naturally arise 
from an agreeable mixture of hills, groves, and 
_ yallies. Addison. 
Sua’powy.f adj. [;ceabdpiz, Sax. from sha- 
dow. | 
1. Full of shade; gloomy. 
~ _ This shadowy desart, unfrequented woods, 
_ I better brook than flourishing peopled towns. 
Shakspeare. 
With shadowy verdure flourish’d high, 
_ A sudden youth the groves ‘enjoy. 
2. Not brightly luminous. 
¢ More pleasant light 
Shadowy sets off the face of things. Milton, P. L. 
3. Faintly representative ; typical. 
When they see 
Law can discover sin, but not remove, 
Save by those shadowy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats ; they may conclude 
Some blood more precious must be paid for man. 
é 5 Milton, P. L. 
4, Unsubstantial ; unreal. 
Milton has brought into his poems two actors of 


4 shadowy and fictitious nature, in the persons of | 


Sin and Death; by which he hath interwoven in his 
fable a very beautiful allegory. 
5. Dark ; opake. 
__ By command, ere yet dim night 
Her shadowy cloud withdraws, I am to haste 


Homeward. Milton, P. L. | 
Sua'powyness.* n.s. State of being sha- 
dowy. 


___ The shadowyness of the night may help them. 
, Annot. on Glanville, &c. 1682, p. 116. 
_«Sua’py.} adj. [pceadpiz, Sax. from shade. ] 
i. Full of shade ; mildly gloomy. 
mest The shady trees cover him with their shadow. 
4 Job, xl. 22. 
4 _ The wakeful bird 
_ Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
t ee nocturnal note. Milton, P. L. 
_, Stretch’d at ease you sing your happy loves, 
And Amarillis fills the shady groves, Dryden. 
/ 2. Secure from the glare of light, or sultri- 
_ hess of heat. 
= Cast it also that yeu may have rooms shady for 
Lae and warm for winter. Bacon. 
Et; : 
: ee FFLE.* ». x. [perhaps a corruption 
| “ shuffle.) Yo move with an awkward 
y or irregular gait; to hobble. Used in 
_ the north of England. 
Pes 2. 
SHalfFLrn n.s. [from the verb.] One 
pe. 0 limps, or walks lamely. FHuloet. 


: 
/ HAFT.+ n. s. [yceat, Sax.] 


pe an 


Fenton, 


Addison. | 
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1, An arrow ; a missive weapon. 
To pierce pursuing shield 
By parents train’d, the Tartars wild are taught, 
With shafts shot out from their back-turned bow. 


Sidney. 
Who in the spring, from the new sun, 
Already has a fever got, 
Too late begins those shafts to shun, 
Which Phcebus thro’ his veins has shot. Waller. 


They are both the archer and shaft taking aim 
afar off, and then shooting themselves directly upon 
the desired mark. More. 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow 
With vigour drawn, must send the shaft below. 

Dryden. 
2. [Shaft, Dutch.] A narrow, deep, per- 
pendicular pit. 

They sink a shaft or pit of six foot in length. 

Carew. 

The fulminating damp, upon its accension, gives 
a crack like the report of a gun, and makes an ex- 
plosion so forcible as to kill the miners, and force 
bodies of great weight from the bottom of the pit 
up through the shaft. Woodward. 

Suppose a tube, or, as the miners call it, a shaft, 


centre. Arbuthnot. 


3. Any thing straight ; the spire of a church. 
Practise to draw small and easy things, as a cherry 
with the leaf, the shaft of a steeple. Peacham. 
4. [ Schaft, Germ. skaft, Su.Goth.] Handle 
ofa weapon. See SHarrep, 

5. Pole of a carriage. 

| Sua/rrep.* adj. [from shaft.] Having a 

| handle: aterm of heraldry, applied to 

| a spear-head, when there is a handle 

lee mitO) 1. 

SHA’FTMENT.* ns. [ycepc-mund, Sax. ] 
Measure of about six inches with the 
hand; aspan. See Ray, and Lye. 

| SHAG.F x. s. [peeacza, Sax. coma, villus. 

Skinner. Su. Goth. skaeg, barba. Se- 

renius. | 

| 1. Rough woolly hair. 

Full often like a shag-hair’d crafty kern, 

Hath he conversed with the enemy ; 

And given me notice of their villanies, Shakspeare. 
Where is your husband ? 


He’s a traitor. 
—Thou liest, thou shag-ear’d villain! Shakspeare. 


his having little or no tail, the slowness of his gait, 
and his climbing up of trees, he seems to come near 
the bear kind. Grew. 

True Witney broad cloth with its skag unshorn, 
Be this the horseman’s fence. Gay. 
| 2. A kind of cloth. 

Loth we are to be under the yoke of restraint, 
though it be lined with velvet and shag of ease and 
innocence. Waterhouse on Fortescue, p. 221. 


Suac.* adj. Hairy; shaggy. 
A well-proportion’d steed, — 
Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and 
long. Shakspeare, Ven. and Adon. 
To Suac.* v.a. [from the noun.] To 
make shaggy or rough ; to deform. 
Other scenes, 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain. 


Suac. n. s. [ phalacrocorax, Lat.] A sea 
bird. 


Among the first sort we reckon shags, duck, and 
mallard. Carew. 
Sna’acep.f (| adj. [from shag; Sax. 
SHa’cey. f yeeaczes, comatus; Dan. 
skagged, barbatus, skag, barba ; from the 
Su. Goth. See Suae.] 


were sunk from the surface of the earth to the | 


From the shag of his body, the shape of his legs, | 


Thomson, Winter. - 


~ 


abe arat 


1. Rugged; roughly ; hairy. 
They change their hue, with haggard eyes they 
stare, 
Lean are their looks, and shagged is their hair. 
Dryden. 
A lion’s hide he wears ; 
. About his shoulders hangs the shaggy skin, 
The teeth and gaping jaws severely grin. Dryden. 
From the frosty north 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings, 
In battailous array, while Volga’s stream 
Sends opposite, in shaggy armour clad, 
Her borderers ; on mutual slaughter bent. Philips. 
2. Rough; rugged. 

They pluck’d the seated hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands. Milton, P. L. 

There, where yery desolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid shades, 
She may pass on with unblench’d majesty, 
Be it not done in pride. Milton, Comus. 

Through Eden went a river large, 

Nor chang’d his course, but through the shaggy hill 
Pass’d underneath ingulph’d, Milton, P. L. 

How wouid the old king smile 

To see you weigh the paws when tipp’d with gold, 


And throw the shaggy spoils about your shoulders! 
Addison- 


Ye rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn, 
Ye grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid thorn. 
Pope. 

Sua‘ccepness.* 2. s. [from shagged.] 
State of being shagged. 

The inhabitants could not inform him of the 
colour, shaggedness, and other qualities of the dog. 
More, Myster. of Godliness, (1660,) p. 121. 

SHAGR@EN.f xz. s. [An eastern word, 
sagri, soghré, and shagrain. See D’Ar- 
vieux’s Tray. p. 215. See also Cham- 
bers in V. SHacreeN.] The skin of a 
kind of fish, or skin made rough in imi- 
tation of it. 

To SHAGREEN. v. a. [chagriner, Fr.] To 
irritate; to provoke. It should be writ- 
ten chagrin. 

To Suatt.f v. n. [skaga, Icel. gradu ferri 
obliquo. Serenius. It may rather be 
referred to the Teut. schahl, obliquus. 
In some places, our word is pronounced 
shaul.| To walk sideways. <A low 
word. 

Child, you must walk straight, without skiewing 
and shailing to every step you set. L’ Estrange. 


To SHAKE.F v. a. pret. shook ; part. pass. 
shaken, or shook; and formerly shaked, 
(which was very common,) as in the first 
example from Milton under the second 
definition, and of Shakspeare under the 
sixth, and of the Tatler under the third. 
[yeacan, yceacan, Sax. schocken, Teut. ] 


1. To put into a vibrating motion ; to move 
with quick returns backwards and for- 


wards; to agitate. 
Who honours not his father, 
Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and pass by. —Shaks. 
I will shake mine hand upon them, and they 
shall be a spoil to their servants. Zech. ii. 9. 
I shook my lap and said, so God shake out every 
man from his house, even thus be he shaken out 
and emptied. Neh. ¥. 
The stars fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree 
casteth her untimely figs when she is shaken of a 
mighty wind. Rev. vi. 
He shook the sacred honours of his head; 
With terror trembled heav’n’s subsiding hill, 
And from his shaken curls ambrosial dews distil, 
Dryden. 
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She first her husband on the poop espies, 
Shaking his hand at distance on the main ; 
She took the sign, and shook her hand again. 
Dryden. 
2. To make to totter or tremble. 
Wert thou some star, which from the ruin’d roof 
Of shak’d Olympus by mischance didst fall ? 
Milton, Ode. 
The rapid wheels shake heaven’s basis. 
Milton, P. L. 
Let France acknowledge that her shaken throne 
Was once supported, sir, by you alone. 
Roscommon. 
3. To throw down by a violet motion. 
Macbeth is ripe for shaking, and the powers 
above 
Put on their instruments, Shakspeare. 
The tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakspeare. 
When ye depart, shake off the dust of your feet. 
St. Matt. x. 
He looked at his book, and, holding out his 
right leg, put it into such a quivering motion, that 
I thought he would have shaken it off. Tatler. 


4. To throw away; to drive off. 
Tis our first intent 
To shake ali cares and business from our age, 
Conferring them on younger strengths, whilst we 
Unburthen’d crawl towards death. Shakspeare. 


5. To weaken; to put in danger. 
When his doctrines grew too strong to be shook 
by his enemies, they persecuted his reputation. 
Atterbury. 
6. Tq drive from resolution; to depress ; 
to make afraid. 
A sly and constant knaye, not to be shak’d. 
Shakspeare, Cymb. 
This respite shook 
The bosom of my conscience. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
Be not soon shaken in mind, or troubled, as 
that the day of Christ is at hand. 2 Thes. ii. 2. 
Not my firm faith 
Can by his fraud be shaken or seduc’d. = Milton. 
7. To Suaxe hands. This phrase, from 
the action used among friends at meet~- 
ing and parting, sometimes signifies to 
join with, but commonly to take leave of. 
With the slave, 
He ne’er shook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
Till he unseam’d him from the nape to the chops. 
Shakspeare. 
Nor can it be safe to a king to tarry among 
them who are shaking hands with their allegiance, 
under pretence of laying faster hold of their reli- 
gion. King Charles. 
8. To Suaxe of. To rid himself of; to 
free from; to divest of. 
Be pleas’d that I shake off these names you give 
me: 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate. Shakspeare. 
If I could shake off but one seyen years, 
From these old arms and legs, 
I'd with thee every foot. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Say, sacred bard! what could bestow 
Courage on thee, to soar so high? 
Tell me, brave friend, what help’d thee so 
To shake off all mortality ? Waller. 
Him I reserved to be answered by himself, after 
IT had shaken off the lesser and more barking crea- 
tures, Stilling fleet. 
Can I want courage for so brave a deed ? 
T’ve shook it off: my soul is free from fear. 
Dryden. 
Here we are free from the formalities of custom 
and respect: we may shake off the haughty imper- 
tinent, Collier. 
How does thy beauty smooth 
The face of war, and make even horrour smile! 
At sight of thee my heart shakes off its sorrows. 
Addison. 
To SHAKE. v. 7. 


1. To be agitated with a vibratory motion. 
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2. To totter. 
Under his burning wheels 
The stedfast empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God. Milton, P. L. 


3. To tremble; to be unable to keep the 
body still. 
Thy sight, which should 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with 


comforts, 
Constrains them weep, and shake with fear and 
sorrow, Shakspeare. 


What said the wench, when he rose up again? 
— Trembled and shook, for why, he stamp’d, 
As if the vicar meant to cozen him, Shakspeare. 
4. To be in terrour; to be deprived of 
firmness. 
He short of succours, and in deep despair, 
Shook at the dismal prospect of the war. 
Dryden, En. 
SHAKE. 2. s. [from the verb.] 


1. Concussion suffered. 

Tf that thy fame with every toy be pos’d, 

?Tis a thin web, which poisonous fancies make ; 

But the great soldier’s honour was compos’d 
Of thicker stuff, which could endure a shake : 
Wisdom picks friends; civility plays the rest, 

A toy shunn’d cleanly passeth with thee best. 
Herbert. 
2. Impulse ; moving power. 

The freeholder is the basis of all other titles: 
this is the substantial stock, without which they 
are no more than blossoms that would fall away 
with every shake of wind. Addison. 

3. Vibratory motion. 

Several of his countrymen probably lived within 
the shake of the earthquake, and the shadow of the 
eclipse, which are recorded by this author. Addison. 

4. Motion given and received. 
Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, 
consisting of many kind shakes of the hand. 
Addison. 
5. In musick, a graceful close of a song or 
air; the alternate prolation of two notes 
in juxtaposition to each other, with a 
close on the note immediately beneath 
the lower of them. 

A Scottish song admits of no cadence; I mean 
by this, no fanciful or capricious descant upon the 
close of the tune. There is one embellishment, 
however, which a fine singer may easily acquire, 
that is, an easy shake. y 

Tytler, Dissert. on the Scottish Musick. 
Sua’KerorK.* n.s. [shake and fork.]| A 
fork to toss hay about: so a prong is 
called in some places. In the north, 
the word is shakfork ; and thus bishop 
Hall. 

Like a broad shakfork with a slender steale. 

Bp. Hall, Sat. B. 3. 8. 7. 
SHA’kEr.f x. s. [from shake.] The person 
or thing that shakes. 

O great corrector of enormous times, 

Shaker of o’er-rank states ! 
Beaum. and Fl. Two Nob. Kinsmen. 

Go then, the guilty at thy will chastise, 

He said ; the shaker of the earth replies. 
Pope, Odyss. 
Sua’KinG.* n. s. [from shake.) 
1. Vibratory motion. _ 

Darts are counted as stubble; he laugheth at 
the shaking of a spear. - Job, xli. 29. 

There was a noise, and behold a shaking; and 
the bones came together, bone to his bone. 

Exek. xxxvii. 7. 
2. Concussion. 

We are so conducted in this coach, that these 
shocks and shakings seem to them without to me- 
nace our oyerturning, 

Harmar, Transl. of Bexa, p. 375. 
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There shall be a great shaking in the land of 
Israel. Ezek, xxxvyiii. 19. 
3. State of trembling. 
A shaking through the limbs they find, ; 
Like leaves saluted by the wind. Waller. 
Sua’xy.* adj. [from shake.] An appella- 
tion given by builders to timber, which 


is cracked either with the heat of the 


sun or the drought of the wind. 
Chambers. 
SHALE. {corrupted, I think, for 
shell. 


in our old writers on lexicography for 


nN. Se 


Dr. Johnson. — Shale is common > 


shell. Shale of a nut and such like 
things.” Huloet. Sax. ycala, gluma. 
«“ A walnote shale.” Chaucer, House of - 
Fame. | | 

1. A husk; the case of seeds in siliquous 
plants. 


Behold yon poor and starved band, 

And your fair shew shall suck away their souls, 
Leaving them but the shales and husks of men. 
Shakspeare. 

2. A black slaty substance, or a clay har. 
dened into a stony consistence, and so 
much impregnated with bitumen, that 
it becomes somewhat like a coal. It 
forms large strata in Derbyshire. 

Chaméers. 

Coals and aluminous earths, or shale. 

Philos. Transact. vol. li. p. 591, 

To Suate.* v. a. To peel; perhaps to 
shell; a northern word. Grose. He need 
not have doubted its meaning, if he had 
turned to our old lexicography: “to 
shale, goussepiller, Fr.” Sherwood. 
And Cotgrave renders it, “ to take 
pulse out of the swads; and hence to 
strip or uncase.” 

SHALL. v. defective. [pceal, Sax. is ori- 
ginally I owe, or I ought. In Chaucer, 
* the faithe I shall to God,” means, the 
faith I owe to God: thence it became a 
sign of the future tense. The French 
use devoir, dois, doit, in the same manner, 
with a kind of future signification; and. 
the Swedes have skall, and the Ice- 
landers skal, in the same sense. It has 
no tenses but shall future, and should 
imperfect. 

The explanation of shall, which fo- 
reigners and provincials confound with 
will, is not easy; and the difficulty is 
increased by the poets, who sometimes 
give to shall an emphatical sense of 
will : but I shall endeavour, crassa Mt- 
nervd, to show the meaning of shall in 
the future tense. Dr. Johnson. — The 
necessity of a thing from some external 
obligation, whether natural or moral, 
which we call duty, is expressed, if ab- 


solute, by the particle must, ought, shall 3 | 


if conditional, by must, ought, should. 
Bp. Wilkins, Real Character, P. iii. ch. 5. 
Will, in the first person singular and 
plural, promises or threatens; in 

second and third persons only fore- 
tells: shall, on the contrary, in. the 
first person simply foretells ; in the 
second and third persons promises, 
commands, or threatens. But this 
must be understood of explicative sen- 
tences; for when the sentence 15 
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_ interrogative, just the reverse for the 
- most part takes place: Thus, “TI shall 
"go; you wil go;” express event only : 
but, “wil you go?” imports intention ; 
and “ shall go?” refers to the will of 
another. But again, “he shall go,” and 
« shall he go 2” both imply will, express- 
ing or referring toa command, Lowth, 
Eng. Grammar. ‘They, who would wish 

minutely to discern when it is proper to 
use shall, and when will, may be abund- 
antly satisfied in consulting Mr. White’s 

Essay on the English Verb, Lond. 1761, 

from p. 92. to p.113.; and also Observ- 

ations on the use of these words, pub- 

lished at Canterbury in 1813.] 

1, TS8s8Axt love. It will so be that I must 
love; I am resolved to love. 

2, Suatu Ilove? Will it be permitted 
me to love ? will you permit me to love ? 
will it be that I must love ? 

3. Thou Suaxr love. I command thee to 
love; it is permitted thee to love: [in 

_ poetry orsolemn diction] it will be that 

— thou must love. 

4, Suaxt thou love? Willitbe that thou 
must love? will it be permitted to thee 
to love? 

5. He Suatt love. It will be that he 
must love ; it is commanded him that he 
love. 

It is a mind, that shall remain. 

Shall remain ! 

_ Hear you this triton of the minnows? Mark you 

His absolute shall ? Shakspeare, Coriol. 

See Romulus the great: 
‘This prince a priestess of your blood shall bear, 

And like his sire in arms he shall appear. 

Dryden, En. 

That he shall receive no benefit from Christ, is 

the affirmation whereon all his despair is founded ; 

and the one way of remoying this dismal appre- 
hension, is to convince him that Christ’s death, 

__ and the benefits thereof, either do, or, if he per- 
~ form the condition required of him, shall certainly 

belong to him. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

6. Snax he love? Is it permitted him to 

love? In solemn language, Will it be 
that he must love ? 

7. The plural persons follow the signifi- 
cation of the singulars. 

SHALLOON.} 72.5. [from Chalons, a town 
in Champagne, where this kind of stuff 
wasmade. It ‘is called in French, “ ras 

_ de Chalons.” Malone.} A slight woollen 
stuff, 
: In blue shailvon shall Hannibal be clad, 
And Scipio trail an Irish purple plaid. Swift. 
‘Swa‘tiop. n. s. [chaloupe, Fr.] A small 
boat. 

____ You were resolved, after your arrival into Oroo- 

Roque to pass to the mine; and, to that end, you 

_ desired to have Sir John Fearne’s shallop: I do 

_ Rot allow of that course, because ye cannot land 

_ 80 secretly but that some Indians on the river side 

_ May discover you, who giving knowledge of your 

__ Passage to the Spaniards, you may be cut off before 


? 


_ you can recover your boat. Ralegh. 
“we Our hero set 
“a Th asmall shallop, fortune in his debt. Waller. 


SHALLO’T.* ns. An eschalot ; which see. 
SHA'LLOW.} adj. [this word is probably 
— compounded of shoal and low. Dr. 
_ Johnson. — Derived with great pro- 
bability by Ruddiman, and adopted by 
_ VOL. 11. 
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Lemon, from the Sax. yeyly, abacus, 
asser, a shelf; under which word Junius 
observes, “ Anglis ab hac abaci, simili- 
tudine shelfes, seu shelves, appellantur 
etiam pulvini, i.e. cumuli arenacei, qui 
litori maris obtenduntur ;” which there- 
fore cause those shoals or shallow waters. | 


1. Not deep ; having the bottom at no 
great distance from the surface or edge. 
I had been drowned, but that the shore was 
shelyy and shallow; a death that I abhor. 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
That inundation, though it were shallow, had a 
long continuance, whereby they of the yale, that 
were not drowned, perished for want of food. 
Bacon. 
The like opinion he held of Meotis Palus, that 
by the floods of Tanais, and earth brought down 
thereby, it grew observably shallower in his days, 
and would in process of time become a firm land, 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Tam made a shallow forded stream, 
Seen to the bottom: all my clearness scorn’d, 
And all my faults expos’d. Dryden, All for Love. 
Shallow brooks that flow’d so clear, 
The bottom did the top appear, Dryden. 
In shallow furrows vines securely grow. Dryden. 
2. Not intellectually deep ; not profound ; 
not very knowing or wise; empty; tri- 
fling ; futile; silly. 
Pll shew my mind, 
According to my shallow simple skill. Shakspeare. 
This is a very shallow monster : 
Afraid of him? A very shallow monster, 
The man i’ th’ moon! A most poor credulous 
monster. Shakspeare. 
The king was neither so shallow, nor so ill ad- 
vertised as not to perceive the intention of the 
French king, for the investing himself of Britaigne. 
Bacon, Hen. VII. 
Uncertain and unsettled he remains, 
Deep verst in books, and shallow in himself. 
Milton, P.R. 
One would no more wonder to see the most 
shallow nation of Europe the most vain, than to 
find the most empty fellows in every nation more 
conceited than the rest. Addison. 


5. Not deep of sound. 

If a virginal were made with a double concave, 
the one all the length of the virginal, and the other 
at the end of the strings, as the harp hath, it must 
make the sound perfecter, and not so shallow and 
jarring. Bacon. 

Sua‘LiLow. x. s. [from the adjective.] A 
shelf; a sand; a flat; a shoal; a place 
where the water is not deep. 

T should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 

But I should think of shallows and of flats ; 

And see my wealthy Andrew dock’d in sand, 
Veiling her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kiss her burial. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

A swift stream is not heard in the channel, but 
upon shallows of gravel. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Having but newly left those grammatick flats 
and shallows, where they stuck unreasonably, to 
learn a few words with lamentable construction, 
and now on the sudden transported, to be tost with 
their unballasted wits in fathomless and unquiet 
deeps of controversy, they do grow into hatred of 
learning. Milton on Education. 

You that so oft have sounded 
And fathom’d all his thoughts, that know the deeps 
And shallows of his heart, should need no instru- 
ments 
To advance your ends. 

He sounds and fathoms him, to find 

The shallows of his soul. Dryden, Span. Friar. 
The wary Dutch 
Behind their treacherous shallows now withdraw, 


And there lay snares to catch the British host. 
Dryden. 


Denham. 
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Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Dash’d on the shallows of the moving sand, 

And in mid ocean left them moor’d a-land, 
Dryden, Zin. 

In arms of the sea, and among islands, there is 
no great depth, and some places are plain shallows. 

rr h pall’ Burnet. 

Their spawn being lighter than the water, there 
it would not sink to the bottom, but be buoyed up 
by it, and carried away to the shallows. 

Ray on the Creation. 

With thewuse of diligence, and prudent conduct, 
he may decline both rocks and shallows. Norris. 

The sea could not be much narrower than it is, 
without a great loss to the world; and must. we 
now have an ocean of mere flats and shallows, to 
the utter ruin of navigation ? Bentley. 

To Sua’Lrow.* v.a. [from the noun. | 
To make shallow. 

In long process of time, the silt and sands shall 
so choak and shallow the sea in and about it. 

Sir T. Brown, Miscell. p. 190. 

That thought alone thy state impairs, 

Thy lofty sinks, and shallows thy profound. 
Young, Night Th. 9. 
SHA‘LLOWBRAINED. adj. [shallow and 
brain.| Foolish; futile ; trifling ; empty. 

It cannot but be matter of just indignation to 
all good men to see a company of lewd shallow- 
brained huffs making atheism, and contempt of 
religion, the sole badge of wit, South. 

SHA'LLOWLY. adv. [from shallow.] 
1. With no great depth. 

The load lieth open on the grass, or but shal- 

lowly covered. Carew. 
2. Simply ; foolishly. 
Most shallowly did you these arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and foolishly sent hence, 
Shakspeare. 
Sua‘Liowness. 2. s. [from shallow.] 
1. Want of depth. 
2. Want of thought; want of understand- 
ing ; futility ; silliness ; emptiness. 

By it do all things live their measur’d hour : 
We cannot ask the thing whick is not there, 
Blaming the shallowness of our request. Herbert. 

I cannot wonder enough at the shallowness and 
impertinent zeal of the vulgar sort in Druina, who 
were carried away with such an ignorant devotion 
for his successes, when it little concerned their 
religion or security. Howell. 

Suaum.f n.s. [schalmey, Teut. chalemie 
or chalemelle, old Fr. from calamus, Lat. 
Our word is also written and pronounced 
shawm.] A kind of musical pipe. 

Every captain was commanded to have his sol- 
diers in readiness to set forward upon the sign 
given, which was by the sound of a shalm or 
hoboy. Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 

The hoboy, sagbut deep, recorder, and the flute, 
Even from the shrillest shawme unto the corna- 

mute. Drayton, Polyolb. 8. 4. 


Suaut. Second person of shall. 


| To SHAM.} ».a. [shommi, Welsh, to 
cheat. Dr. Johnson.— Or from the 
Teut. schimpen, to jeer, to scoff; schimp, 
joke, sport.] 

1. To trick; to cheat; to fool with a 
fraud; to delude with false. pretences. 
A low word. 

Men tender in point of honour, and yet with 
little regard to truth, are sooner wrought upon by 
shame than by conscience, when they find them- 
selves fooled and shammed into a conviction, 

LT’ Estrange, 

2. To obtrude by fraud or folly. 

We must have a care.that we do not, for want 
of laying things and things together, sham, falla- 


cies upon: the world-for current reason., 
L’ Estrange. 
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To Saam.¥ v. n. To make mocks. 
Then all your wits that flear and sham, 
Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram, 
From whom I jests and puns purloin, 
And slily put them off for mine, 
Fond to be thought a country wit. Prior. 
Suam. n.s. [from the verb.] Fraud; 
trick ; delusion; false pretence ; impos- 
ture. A low word. 
No sham so gross but it will pass upon a weak 
man, that is pragmatical and inquisitive. 
LT Estrange. 
It goes a great way when natural curiosity and 
vulgar prejudice shall be assisted with the shams of 
astrological judgments. TL Estrange. 
He that first brought the sham, wheedle, or 
banter in use, put together, as he thought fit, those 
ideas he made it stand for. Locke. 
That in the sacred temple needs would try 
Without a fire the unheated gums to fry, 
Believe who will the solemn sham, not I. 
Addison. 
Sam. adj. False ; counterfeit ; fictitious ; 
pretended. 
Never join the fray, 
Where the sham quarrel interrupts the way. Gay. 


Sua’meies.f x. s. [Of uncertain etymo- 
logy ; scannaglia, Ital. Dr. Johnson. — 
Our word, no doubt, is from the Sax. 
ycamel, a bench or table, on which the 
meat is laid. See Lye in V. Scamel, and 
Dr. Jamieson in the Scott. SKAMYLL.] 


. The place where butchers kill or sell 
their meat ; a butchery. 
Far be the thoughts of this from Henry’s heart, 
To make a shambles of the parliament-house. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
I hope my noble lord esteems me honest. 
— Oh, ay, as summer-flies are in the shambles, 
That quicken ev’n with blowing. Shaks. Othello. 
He warned a flock of sheep, that were driving 
to the shambles, of their danger; and, upon utter- 
ing some sounds, they all fled. Arbuthnot. 
2. It is here improperly used. 

When the person is made the jest of the mob, 
or his back the shambles of the executioner, there 
is no more conviction in the one than in the other. 

Watts. 

SHA ™MBLING.} n.s. [See ScaAMBLING.] 

Act of moving awkwardly and irregu- 
larly. A low bad word. 

By that shambling in his walk, it should be my 
rich banker, Gomez, whom I knew at Barcelona. 
Dryden, Span. Friar. 

Moving awkwardly 


_ 


SHA’MBLING.F adj. 
and irregularly. 
So when nurse Nokes to act young Ammon 
tries, 
With shambling legs, long chin, and foolish eyes, 
With dangling hands he strokes th’ imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold’s air commands the globe. 
Smith. 

SHAME. n.s. [pceam, ycama, Sax. sham, 
Su. Goth. from skaman, M. Goth. eru- 
bescere, to blush. Serenius. Our 
northern word is sham. ] 

1. The passion felt when reputation is sup- 
posed to be lost; the passion expressed 
sometimes by blushes. 

Lamenting sorrow did in darkness lye, 
And shame his ugly face did hide from living eye. 
Spenser. 
Peace, peace, for shame, if not for charity, 
— Urge neither charity nor shame to me: 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And shamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d : 
My charity is outrage, life my shame ; 
And in my shame still lives my sorrow’s rage. 
Shakspeare, Rich. III 
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Hide, for shame, 
Romans, your grandsires’ images, 
That blush at their degenerate progeny. Dryden. 
Tn the schools men are allowed, without shame, 
to deny the agreement of ideas; or out of the 
schools, from thence have learned, without shame, 
to deny the connection of ideas. Locke. 
2, The cause or reason of shame; dis- 
grace; ignominy. 
The more shame for him that he sends it me; 
For I have heard him say a thousand times, 
His Julia gave it him at his departure. Shaks. 
God deliver the world from such guides, who 
are the shame of religion ! South. 
This jest was first of the other house’s making, 
And, five times try’d, has never fail’d of taking 
For, ’twere a shame a poet should be kill’d, 
Under the shelter of so broad a shield. Dryden. 
O shame to manhood! shall one daring boy 
The scheme of all our happiness destroy ? 
Pope, Odyss. 
3. Reproach ; infliction of shame. 


A foul shame is upon the thief. Zcclus. v. 14. 
Applause 

Turn’d to exploding hiss, triumph to shame, 

Cast on themselves from their own mouths, 


Milton, P. L. 
Fo Suame. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
}. To make ashamed; to fill with shame. 


To tell thee of whom deriv’d, 
Were shame enough to shame thee, wert thou. not 


shameless, Shakspeare. 
If thou hast power to raise him, bring him 
hither, 


And I’ve power to shame him hence; 
Oh, while you live, tell truthand shame the devil. 
Shakspeare. 
Hyperbolus by suffering did traduce 
Fhe ostracism, and sham’d it out of use. 
Cleaveland. 
Despoil’d 
Of all our good, sham’d, naked, miserable. 
Milton, P. L. 


What hurt can there be in all the slanders and. 
disgraces of this world, if they are but the arts. 


and methods of providence to shame us into the 
glories of the next? South. 


Were there but one righteous man in the world,, 


he would hold up his head with confidence and 
honour; he would shame the world, and not the 
world him. South, 
He in a loathsome dungeon doom’d to lie, 
In bonds retain’d his birthright liberty, 
And sham/’d oppression, till it set him free. 
Dryden. 
-The coward bore the man immortal spite, 
Who sham’d him out of madness into flight. 
Dryden. 
Who shames a scribbler, breaks a cobweb through ; 
He spins the slight self-pleasing thread anew. 
Pope. 
2. To disgrace. 
Certes, sir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcass shame. 
Spenser, F. Q: 
To Suame. v.n. To be ashamed. 
Great shame it is, things so divine in view, 
Made for to be the world’s most ornament, 
To make the bait her gazers to. embrew ; 
Good shames to be to ill an instrument. Spenser. 
Sham’ st thou. not, knowing whence thou art ex- 
traught, 
To let thy tongue detect thy base-born heart ? 
; Shakspeare. 
To the trunk of it authors give such a magni- 
tude,.as I shame to repeat. 
Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 
Cruel Auster thither hy’d him ; 
And with the rush of one rude blast, 
Sham’d not spitefully to waste 
All his leaves, so fresh, so sweet, 
And lay them trembling at his feet. 
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Sua’meracen.} adj. [rcampaeyc, Saxon. 


And so our word was anciently shame- 
fast, and shamefastness. See Spenser 
under the latter.] Modest; bashful; 


easily put out of countenance. 

Philoclea, who blushing and withal smiling, 
making shamefacedness pleasing, and pleasure 
shamefaced, tenderly moved her feet, unwonted to 
feel the naked ground. Sidney. 

Conscience is a blushing shamefac’d spirit, that 
mutinies in a man’s bosom : it-fills one full of ob- 
stacles. Shakspeare, Rich. IIT, 

A man may be shamefaced, and a woman modest, 
to the degree of scandalous. LT’ Estrange. 


Your shamefac’d virtue shunn’d the people’s _ 


praise, 
And senate’s honours, Dryden. 

From this time we may date that remarkable 
turn in the behaviour of our fashionable English- 
men, that makes them shamefaced in the exercise 
of those duties which they were sent into the world. 
to perform. Addison, Freeholder. 

SHa’MEFACEDLY.} adv. [from shamefaced.], 
Modestly ; bashfully. 

He would have us live soberly, that is to say,, 
honestly, shamefastly, chastely, temperately, and: 
frugally. Woolton, Chr. Man. (1576.), 

SHA’MEFACEDNESS. 7. s. [from shamefaced.] 
Modesty ; bashfulness ; timidity. 

Dorus, having had all the while a free beholding 
of the fair Pamela, could well have defended the 
assault he gave unto her face with bringing a fair 
strain of shamefacedness into it. Sidney. 

She is the fountain of your modesty ; 

You shamefac’d are, but shamefastness itself is she. 
Spenser, PF. Qs 

None but fools, out of shamefacedness, hide their 

ulcers, which, if shown, might be healed. 
Dryden, Dufresnoy» 
Sua’mMEFUL. adj. [shame and full. ] 


1. Disgraceful; ignominious; infamous} 


reproachful. 


This all through that great princess pride did) 


fall, 
And came to shameful end. Spenser, F.Q- 
For this he shall live hated, be blasphem’d, 


Seiz’d on by force, judg’d,, and to death con= 


demn’d, 
A shameful and accurst ! Milton, P. L:. 
His naval preparations were not more surprising 
than his quick and shameful’ retreat; for he re- 
turned to Carthage with only one ship, having fled! 
without striking one stroke. Arbuthnote. 
The knaye of diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins, O shameful chance ! the queen of hearts» 
Pope» 
9. Full of indignity or indecency ; raising, 
shame in another. 
Pheebus flying so most shameful sight, 

His blushing face in foggy cloud implies, 

And hides for shame. Spenser, F. Qs. 
Sua/MEFULLY. adv. [from shameful. ] 
1. Disgracefully ; ignominiously ; 

mously; reproachfully. 

But I his holy secret 
Presumptuously have publish’d, impiously, 
Weakly at least, and shamefully. Milton, S. 4: 

Would she shamefully fail in the last act in this 
contrivance of the nature of man? 
Those who are ready enough to confess him,. 
both in judgment and profession, are, for the most 
part, very prone to deny him shamefully in their’ 
doings. South, Serm- 
2. With indignity; with indecency; so as 
ought to cause shame. 
None but that saw, quoth he, would ween for 
truth, 

How shamefully that maid he did torment. 

Spenser, FQ: 
SuHa’mpress.f adj. [ycamleay, Saxon.] 


Wanting shame; wanting modesty ; im- 


infae: 


More. 
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Fathers and mothers, friends and relations, 
seem to have no other wish towards the little girl, 


SHA 


“pudent ; frontless ; immodest; auda- 


SHA 


The shank of a key, or some such long hole, the 
punch cannot strike, because the skank is not 


cious. x 
oan : 7 but that she may have a fair skin, a fine sha 
h h > . forged with substance sufficient. Moxon. y r skin, shape, 
“pate PELE Sa ine oe wom de ne [Bryonia, Lat.] An herb. dress well, and dance to admiration. Law. 


3. Being; as moulded into form. 


Sua’nxep. adj. [from shank.] Having a 
Gj. L J 8 Before the gates there sat 


Were shame enough to shame thee, wert thou not 


meless. Shak Hen. VI. 3 
pi elie Fite Anatronitie the ey Rg ONE shank, On either side a formidable shape. Milton, P. L. 
aad 8 Sua’nKer. 7. 8. [chancre, Fr.] A venereal Be ldaateontt 
_ That she this day hath, shameless, thrown on me. exdnensenne » idea; pattern. 


Thy heart 
Contains of good, wise, just, the perfect shape. 
Milton, P.R. 
5. It is now used in low conversation for 
manner. 
Sua’pecess. adj. [from shape.] Wanting 


Shakspeare. 

The shameless denial hereof by some of their 
‘friends, and the more shameless justification by 
- some of their flatterers, makes it needful to exem- 
plify, which I had rather forbear, Ralegh. 
God deliver the world from such hucksters of 
souls, the very shame of religion, and the shameless 


Sua’nty.* adj. [perhaps a corruption of 
Jjanty.| Showy; gay. Used in the north 
of England. 


Each shanté spark that can the fashion hit. 
Epilogue to Sir Courtly Nice, (1735.) 


_ subyerters of morality ! South, Serm. 
___ Such shameless bards we have ; and yet ’tis true, 
' There are as mad abandon’d criticks too. — Pope. 
(SHAMELESSLY. adv. [from shameless.] Im- 
pudently ; audaciously; without shame. 
The king to-day, as one of the vain fellows, 
shamelessly uncoyereth himself. 2 Sam. vi. 20. 
He must needs be shamelessly wicked that abhors 
_ not this liceatiousness. Hale. 
SuaMexrssness.t x. s. [ycamlearnesze, 
_ Sax.] Impudence; want of shame; im- 
modesty. 
Being most impudent in ther ‘heart, she could, 
when she would, teach her cheeks blushing, and 


To SHAPE.F v. a. preter. shaped ; part. 


1. To form; to mould with respect to 


Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 


pass. shaped and shapen; anciently 
shope. [yceapian, yeapan, Sax. scheppen, 
Teut. skapa, Su. Goth. creare, formare : 
vox antiquissima, omnibusque lingu. 
Septentr. usitatissima. Serenius. ] 


external dimensions. 
I that am not shap’d for sportive tricks, 


I, that am rudely stampt, and want loye’s majesty, 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph. 

Shakspeare, Rich. IIT. 

Those nature hath skaped with a great head, 


regularity of form; wanting symmetry 
of dimensions. 
You are born 

To set a form upon that indigest, 

Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. Shaks. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere ; 

Ill-fac’d, worse-bodied, shapeless evry where. 

Shakspeare. 

Thrice had I lov’d thee, 

Before I knew thy face or name; 

So in a voice, so in a shapeless flame, 

Angels affect us oft, and worshipp’d be. Donne. 
Now the victor stretch’d his eager hand, 

Where the tall nothing stood, or seem’d to stand ; 

A shapeless shade, it melted from his sight, 


Like forms in clouds or visions of the night! Pope. 
Some objects please our eyes, 
Which out of nature’s common order rise, 
The shapeless rock, or hanging precipice. 
Sua'PesMiTH. x. s. [shape and smith.] 
One who undertakes to improve the form 
of the body. A burlesque word. 
No shapesmith yet set up and drove a trade, 
To mend the work that Providence had made. 
Garth. 
Sua'PeLiness. x. s. [from shapely.] Beauty 
or proportion of form. 
SuaPety.f adj. [from shape.] Symme- 
trical ; well formed. 
Shapelich for to ben an alderman. 
Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 
The shapely column. Dr. Warton, Enthusiast. 
SHARD.f x. s. [schaerde, Frisick. Dr. 
Johnson.— The past participle of the 
Sax. reman, to cut, to divide, to separate. 
Mr. H. Tooke. With this agrees the 
definition of the word in our old lexico- 
graphy: “ Shards, pieces of stones 
broken and scattered.” Huloet.] 
1. A fragment of an earthen vessel, or of 
any brittle substance. 
For charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her; 
Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crants, 
Her maiden strewments. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
The splinters and shards of so violent a jousting. 
Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. 1. 
2. The shell of an egg or a snail. Barret, 
Alv. 1580. Dr. Johnson overpasses this 


narrow breast, and shoulders sticking out, seem 

much inclined to a consumption. Harvey. 
Mature the virgin was, of Egypt’s race, 

Grace shap’d her limbs, and beauty deck’d her face. 

Prior. 

2. To mould; to cast: to regulate ; to ad- 


just. 
Drag the villain hither by the hair, 
Nor age nor honour shall shape privilege. 
Titus Andronicus. 
Mr. Candish, when without hope, and ready to 
shape his course by the east homewards, met a 
ship which came from the Philippines. —_ Ralegh. 
To the stream, when neither friends nor force, 
Nor speed nor art avail, he shapes his course. 
Denham. 


make shamefacedness the cloak of shamelessness. 
Sidney. 
He that blushes not at his crime, but adds 
shamelessness to his shame, hath nothing left to 
_ restore him to virtue. Bp. Taylor. 
Sua MeEr.* x. s. [from shame.] Whoever 
or whatever makes ashamed. 
My means and my condition are no shamers 
Of him that owes ’em. 
Beaum. and Fl. Tam. Tamed. 
Sua’mer. x. s. [from sham.] A cheat; 
_animpostor. A low word. 
Sua'mots. n.s. [chamois, Fr. 
mois.| A kind of wild goat. 
I'll bring thee . . 2 
To clustering filberds, and sometimes I’ll get thee Charm’d by their eyes, their manners I acquire, 
Young shamois from the rocks. Shakspeare. And shape my foolishness to their desire, Prior. 
Sua™rockx. n.s. The Irish name for |3- To image; to conceive. : ‘ 
three leaved grass. Lovers and madmen have their seething brains, 
If they found a plot of watercresses, or sham- Such shaping fantasies that apprehend d 
rocks, there they flocked as to a feast for the time. More than cool sa raat hah Mate et rehonde- 
y peu er freon, ane i ehuins dase my jealousy 
SHANK.+ ORS or ceanc, yeanc, Sax. schink, Shao faults that are not. Shaks. Otheilo. 
Germ. schenckel, Dutch.] When fancy hath formed and shaped the per- 
‘1. The middle joint of the leg; that part fectest ideas of blessedness, our own more happy 
~ which reaches from the ankle to the experiences of greater must disabuse us. Boyle. 
knee. 


4. To make; to create. Obsolete. 
Eftsoons her white strait legs were altered 


I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
To crooked crawling shanks, of marrow emptied ; mother conceive me. Ps. li. 5. 
_ And her fair face to foul and loathsome hue, To SHAPE.* v. n. To square; to suit. 
_ And her fine corps to a bag of venom grew. ‘Their dear loss, 
Spenser. The more of you ’twas felt, the more it shap’d 
The sixth age shifts 


BEntothe} Unto my end of stealing them. Shaks. Cymbeline. 
nto the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side; Suape. n. s. [from the verb. ] 


Pope. 


See Cua- 


Shaks. 


His youthful hose, well say’d, a world too wide 1, Form; external UDR 
For his shrunk shanks. Shakspeare, As you like it. 
__ Astag says, if these pitiful shanks of mine were 
_ but answerable to this branching head, [I can’t 
but think how I should defy all my enemies, 


LD Estrange. 
2, The bone of the leg. 


__ Shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 

_ O'er cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
y » With teeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls. 
| Shakspeare. 


He beat me grievously in the shape of a wo- 
man ; for in the shape of a man, master Brook, I 
fear not Goliath with a weaver’s beam. Shaks. 

The shapes of the locusts were like unto horses 
prepared for battle. Rev. ix. 7. 

The other shape, 
If shape it may be call’d that shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb. 
Milton, P. L. 
In vegetables and animals the shape we most fix 
o 
on, and are most Jed by. Locke. 


meaning ; but, in his mistaken descrip- 
tion of shard-borne, thinks that Shak- 
speare might intend, by shard, the sheath 
of the wings of insects. Shard, or sherd, 
is undoubtedly our ancient word for a 
scale or outward covering, a case or 
sheath. See also SHARDED. 


A dragon — 
Whose scherdes shynen as the sunne. 


Gower, Conf. Am. B. 6. 


3, [Chard.] A plant. 
Shards or mallows for the pot, 
Keep the Joosen’d body sound. Dryden, Hor. 


4. It seems in Spenser to signify a frith or 
strait. It is used, says Upton, in the 
Be 


2. Make of the trunk of the body. 
First a charming shape enslav’d me, 
An eye then gave the fatal stroke ; 
Till by her wit Corinna sav’d me, 
And all my former fetters broke. 


3. Leg or support of any thing. 
____ In Somersetshire they have a way of setting their 
_ Mows of corn on a frame, standing upon four 
_ Stones cut with a shank. Ray, Rem. p, 263. 


4. The long part of any instrument. Addison. 
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west, for a gap; as it is in some parts 
of the north for a prospect through an 
avenue. 
Upon that shore he spied Atin stand, 
There by his master left, when late he far’d 
In Phedria’s fleet bark, over that per’lous shard. 
Spenser, F. Q. 

5. A sort of fish. 

Sua’rpporne.t adj. [shard and borne. 
Dr. Johnson had defined this compound 
«“ born or produced among broken stones 
or pots ;” as Warburton had explained 
it, “ hatched in clefts of wood.” But 
later commentators have rightly shewn 
it to mean “ carried or borne along the 
air by its scaly wings ;” according to 
the old meaning of shard in the second 
definition.] Borne along the air by 
sheathed wings. 

Ere to black Hecat’s summons 
The shardborne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be 
done 
A deed of dreadful note.  Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Sua’RpeD.} adj. [from shard.) . Having 
wings within shells as it were; sheath- 
winged. Dr. Johnson has inaccurately 
given “ inhabiting shards” as the mean- 
ing. Mr. Steevens has also made the 
citation from Gower which illustrates 
the true sense. 

With his sword, and with his spere, 
He might not the serpent dere, (i. e. hurt,) 
He was so sherded all about, 
Tt held all edge toole withoute. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B. 5. 
Often shall we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold, 
Than is the full-wing’d eagle. Shaks. Cymbeline. 

To SHARE.7 v. a. [pceapan, yerpan, Sax. 
Serenius considers it, in all its significa- 
tions, as derived from the Su. Goth. 
skaera, to divide, to separate, to cut. | 

1. To divide; to part among many. 

Good fellows all, 
The latest of my wealth Pll share amongst you. 
Shakspeare. 
Any man may make trial of his fortune, pro- 
vided he acknowledge the lord’s right, by sharing 
out unto him a toll. Carew. 
Well may he then to you his cares impart, 
And share his burden where he shares his heart. 
Dryden. 
In the primitive times the advantage of priest- 
hood was equally shared among all the order, and 
none of that character had any superiority. Collier. 
Though the weight of a falsehood would be too 
heavy for one to bear, it grows light in their ima~ 
ginations when it is shared among many. 
Addison, Spect. 
Suppose I share my fortune equally between my 
children and a stranger, will that unite them ? 
Swift. 
2. To partake with others; to seize or 
possess jointly with another. 
In vain does valour bleed, 
While avarice and rapine share the land. 
Milton, Sonnet. 
Go, silently enjoy your part of grief, 
And share the sad inheritance with me. Dryden. 
Wav’d by the wanton winds his banner flies, 
All maiden white, and shares the people’s eyes. 
Dryden, 
This was the prince decreed 
To share his sceptre. Dryden, Zin, 
Not a love of liberty, nor thirst of honour, 
Drew you thus far; but hopes to share the spoil 
Of conquer’d towns and plunder’d provinces. 
Addison, Cato. 
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All night it rains, the shews return with day ; 
Great Jove with Cesar shares his sov’reign sway. 
Logie. 


3. To cut; to separate; to sheer. 


With swift wheel reverse deep entering shar’d 
All his right side. Milton, P.L. 
Scalp, face, and shoulders the keen steel divides, 
And the shar’d visage hangs on equal sides. 
Dryden. 


To Suare.v.n. To have part; to have a 


dividend. 

Tam the prince of Wales; and think not, Perey, 
To share with me in glory any more. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

Had greater haste these sacred rites prepar’d, 
Some guilty mouths had in your triumphs shar'd ; 
But this untainted year is all your own. Dryden. 

A right of inheritance gave every one a title to 
share in the goods of his father. Locke. 

This is Dutch partnership, to share in all our 
beneficial bargains, and exclude us wholly from 
theirs. Swift. 


Suare. n.s. [from the verb. ] 
1. Part; allotment; dividend obtained. 


Tf every just man, that now pines with want, 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share, 
Of that which lewdly-pamper’d luxury 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess. 
Milton, Comus. 
The subdued territory was divided into greater 
and smaller shares, besides that reserved to the 
prince. Temple. 
Tl give you arms; burn, ravish, and destroy : 
For my own share one beauty I design ; 
Engage your honours that she shall be mine. 
Dryden. 
While fortune favour’d, 
I made some figure ; nor was my name 
Obscure, nor I without my share of fame. 
Dryden, En. 
The youths have equal share 
In Marcia’s wishes, and divide their sister. 
Addison, Cato. 
In poets, as true genius is but rare, 
True taste as seldom is the critick’s share. Pope. 
He who doth not perform that part assigned him, 
is a very mischievous member of the publick ; be- 
cause he takes his share of the profit, and yet leaves 
his share of the burden to he born by others. Swift. 


2. To go shares; to partake. 


They went a hunting, and every one to go share 
and share alike in what they took. —§ L’ Estrange. 

By being desirous that every one should have 
their full share of the favors of God, they would 
not only be content, but glad to see one another 
happy in the little enjoyments of this transitory 
life.” Law. 


3. A part contributed. 


These, although they bear a share in the dis- 
charge, yet have different offices in the composi- 
tion. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


4. [yeeap, Saxon.] The blade of the plow 


that cuts the ground. 
Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
Of labouring oxen, nor the shining share. Dryden. 
Great cities shall with walls he compass’d round, 
And sharpen’d shares shall vex the fruitful ground. 
Dryden. 
Incumbent o’er the shining share 
The master leans, removes th’ obstructive clay. 
Thomson. 
For clay the coulter is long and bending, and 
the share narrow. Mortimer. 


SuHa’REBONE. 2. s. [share and bone.| The 
os pubis; the bone that divides the trunk 
from the limbs. 

The cartilage bracing together the two ossa 
pubis, or sharebones, Bartholine saith, is twice 
thicker and laxer in women than men, Derham. 

Sua’rer. 7. s. [from share.] 

1. One who divides, or apportions to others; 
a divider. 
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2. A partaker; one who participates any 
thing with others. . 
Most it seem’d the French king to import, 
As sharer in his daughter’s injury. ’ 
Daniel, Civil War 
People not allowed to be sharers with their com- 
panions in good fortune, will hardly agree to be 
sharers in bad. L’ Estrange. 
An overgrown estate falling into the hands of 
one that has many children, it is broken into so 
many portions as render the sharers rich enough, 
Addison. 
You must have known it. 
— Indeed I did, then fayour’d by the king, 
And by that means a sharer in the secret. Rowe. 
If, by taking on himself human nature at Jarge, 
he hath a compassionate and tender sense of the 
infirmities of mankind in general, he must needs, 
in a peculiar manner, feel and commiserate the 
infirmities of the poor, in which he himself was so 
eminent a sharer. Atterbury. 
I suffer many things as an author militant, 
whereof in your days of probation you have been 
a sharer. Pope to Swift. 


Sua‘rinea.* x. s. [from share.] Participation. 
By good means of some great ones, and privy 
sharings with the officers of other some, he receiveth 
his debt. Spenser on Ireland. 
Sharings do greatly enrich, if the hands be well 
chosen that are trusted. Bacon, Ess. 34. 


SHARK.+ n.s. [canis charcharias, Lat.] 


1, A voracious sea-fish. 

His jaws horrifick arm’d with threefold fate, 
The direful shark. Thomson, Summer. 

2. A greedy artful fellow; one who fills 
his pockets by sly tricks. [Su. Goth, 
skurk, skurka, homo nequissimus. Se- 
renius.] A low word. 

David’s messengers are sent back to him, like 
so many sharks and runnagates, only for endea- 
vouring to compliment an ill nature out of itself, 
and seeking that by petition which they might have 
commanded by their sword. Sowth, Serm. ii. 357. 

Parasites, jugglers, delators, cheaters, sharks, and 
shifting companions. 

Bp. Reynolds on the Passions, ch. 29. 

3. Trick; fraud; petty rapine. A low word. 

Wretches who live upon the shark, and other 
men’s sins, the common poisoners of youth, equally 
desperate in their fortunes and their manners, and 
getting their very bread by the damnation of souls. 

South, Serm. ii. 214. 
To Suarx. v.a. To pick up hastily or 
slily. 
Young Fontinbras, 
Of unimproved mettle, hot and full, 
Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark’d up a list of landless resolutes. ; 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

To SUARK.T v. 7. 

1. To play the petty thief; to practise 
cheats ; to live by fraud: A low word, 
but much used. 

The sharking officer that receives bribes, and 
spares neither the king nor the subjéct. 

Dr. White, Two Serm. (1615,) p. 82- 

Prove to-day, who shall shark best. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist. 

The fly leads a lazy, voluptuous, scandalous, 
sharking life, hateful wherever she comes. 

L’ Estrange- 

The old generous English spirit, which hereto- 
fore made this. nation so great in the eyes of all 
the world, seems utterly extinct; and we are de- 
generated into a mean, sharking, fallacious, under- 
mining conyerse, there being a snare and a trapan 
almost in every word we hear, and every action we 
see. South. 

2. To fawn for a dinner ; to beg. 

Dr. Jackson thinks that Abraham would scarce 
have suffered them to go into a wilderness so. 
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poorly provided, unless he had been directed by 
some secret instinct, presaging the rude and shark- 
ing kind of life, unto which his progeny was or- 
dained. Patrick on Gen. xxi. 14, 
Gayton lived afterwards in London in a shark- 
_ing condition, and wrote trite things merely to get 
bread to sustain him and his wife. 
Wood, Ath. Ox. ii. 271. 
SHaRKer.* x. 5. [from shark.] One who 
lives upon the shark ; an artful fellow. 
A hungry renegado, a dirty sharker about the 


Romish court, who only scribbles that he may 
dine. Sir H. Wotton, Lett. to M. Velserus, (1612. ) 


Sua’rxine.*¥ x. s. [from shark.] Petty 
rapine ; trick. 

Thou wouldest never be thus covetous, thou 
wouldest never use this sharking, nor these dis- 
honest tricks, if thou didst believe. 

Dr. Westfield, Serm. (1646,) p. 164. 


SHARP. adj. [yceapp, Saxon; scherpe, 
Dutch. } 
1. Keen; piercing ; having a keen edge; 
having an acute point ; not blunt. 
She hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness like a vulture here. 
' Shakspeare. 
In Ireland haye I seen this stubborn Cade 
Oppose himself against a troop of kerus ; 
And fought so long, till that his thighs with darts 
Were almost like a sharp quill’d porcupine. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Thy tongue deviseth mischiefs, like a sharp razor 
- working deceitfully, Pselite Ze 
With edged grooving tools they cut down and 
smoothen away the extuberances left by the sharp 
pointed grooving tools, and bring the work into a 
perfect shape. Moxon. 


2. Terminating in a point or edge; not 
obtuse. 


The form of their heads is narrow and sharp, 
that they may the better cut the air in their swift 
flight. More. 

There was scen some miles in the sea a great 
pillar of light, not sharp, but in form of a column 
or cylinder, rising a great way up towards heaven. 

Bacon. 

To come near the point, and draw unto a sharper 
angle, they do not only speak and practise truth, 
but really desire its enlargement. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Their embryon atoms 
Light arm’d or heavy, sharp, smooth, light, or slow. 
Milton, P.L. 

It is so much the firmer by how much broader 
the bottom and sharper the top. Temple. 

In shipping such as this, the Irish kern, 

And untaught Indian, on the stream did glide, 
Ere sharp-keel’d boats to stem the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like oars did spread from either side. 
ww Dryden. 
3. Acute of mind; witty ; ingenious ; in- 
_ ventive. 

Now as fine in his apparel as if he would make 
me in love with a cloak, and verse for verse with 

the sharpest witted lover in Arcadia. Sidney. 

If we had nought but sense, each living wight, 
Which we call brute, would be more sharp than 

: we. Davies. 

Sharp to the world, but thoughtless of renown, 

_ They plot not on the stage, but on the town. 

Dryden. 
‘There is nothing makes men sharper, and sets 

_ their hands and wits more at work, than want. 
ne . Addison on Italy. 
Many other things belong to the material world, 
; wherein the sharpest philosophers have never yet 
arrived at clear and distinct ideas. Watts. 


4% Quick, as of sight or hearing. 


_As the sharpest eye discerneth nought, 
xcept the sun-beams in the air do shine ; 
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So the best soul, with her reflecting thought, 
Sees not herself, without some light divine, 
Davies. 
To sharp-eyed Reason this would seem untrue ; 
But reason I through love’s false opticks view. 
Dryden. 
5. Sour without astringency ; sour but not 
austere; acid. 
So we, if children young diseased we find, 
Anoint with sweets the yessel’s foremost parts, 
To make them taste the potions sharp we give ; 
They drink deceiv’d, and so deceiy’d they live. 
Spenser. 
Sharp-tasted citrons Median climes produce ; 
Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice. Dryden. 
Different simple ideas are sometimes expressed 
by the same word, as sweet and sharp are applied 
to the objects of hearing and tasting. Watts. 


6. Shrill; piercing the ear with a quick 
noise ; not flat. 


In whistling you contract the mouth, and, to 
make it more sharp, men use their finger. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Let one whistle at the one end of a trunk, and 
hold your ear at the other, and the sound strikes 
SO sharp as you can scarce endure it. Bacon, 
For the various modulation of the voice, the 
upper end of the windpipe is endued with several 
cartilages to contract or dilate it, as we would 
have our voice flat or sharp. Ray. 
7. Severe; harsh; biting; sarcastick. 
Tf he should intend his voyage towards my wife, 
T would turn her loose to him; and what he gets 
more of her than sharp words, let it lie on my head. 
Shakspeare. 
How often may we meet witli those who are one 
while courteous, but within a small time after are 
so supercilious, sharp, troublesome, fierce and 
exceptious, that they are not only short of the true 
character of friendship, but become the very sores 
and burdens of society ! South. 
Cease contention: be thy words severe, 
Sharp as he merits; but the sword forbear. 
Dryden. 
8. Severe ; quick to punish ; cruel; severely 
rigid. 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee; 
And to that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us. Shakspeare. 
9. Eager; hungry; keen upon a quest. 
My faulcon now is sharp and passing empty, 
And, till she stoop, she must not be full gorg’d; 
For then she never looks upon her lure. —_ Shaks. 
The sharp desire I had 
Of tasting. 


10. Painful; afflictive. 
That she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child.  Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
He caused his father’s friends to be cruelly tor- 
tured; grieving to see them live to whom he was 
so much beholden, and therefore rewarded them 
with such sharp payment. Knoles. 
Death becomes 
His final remedy ; and after life 
Try’d in sharp tribulation, and refin’d 
By faith, and faithful works, Milton, P. L. 
It is a very small comfort that a plain man, 
lying under a sharp fit of the stone, receives from 
this sentence, Tillotson. 
11. Fierce; ardent; fiery. 
Their piety feign’d, 
In sharp contest of battle found no aid. 
Milton, P.L. 
A sharp assault already is begun ; 
Their murdering guns play fiercely on the walls. 
Dryden. 


Milton, P. L. 


12. Attentive ; vigilant. 
Sharp at her utmost ken she cast her eyes, 
And somewhat floating from afar descries. 
Dryden. 
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Is aman bound to look out sharp to plague 
himself, and to take care that he slips no opportu- 
nity of being unhappy ? Collier. 

A clergyman, established in a competent living, 
is not under the necessity of being so sharp and 
exacting. aS c : . _ Swift. 

13. Acrid ; biting ; pinching ; piercing, as 
the cold. 

The windpipe is continually moistened with « 
glutinous humour, issuing out of small glan- 
dules in its inner coat, to fence it against the sharp 
air. Ray. 

Nor here the sun’s meridian rays had pow’r, 
Nor wind sharp piercing, nor the rushing show’r, 
The verdant arch so close its texture kept. 

Pope, Odyss. 
14. Subtle ; nice; witty ; acute: of things. 

Sharp and subtile discourses procure very great 
applause ; but being laid in the balance with that 
which sound experience plainly delivereth, they 
are overweighed, looker. 

The instances you mention are the strongest 
and sharpest that can be urged. Digby. 

15. [Among workmen,] Hard. 

They make use of the sharpest sand, that being 

best for mortar, to lay bricks and tiles in. 
3 Moxon, Mech, He. 
16. Emaciated ; lean. 
His visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare. 
Milton, P. L. 
Suarp. xn. s. [from the adjective.] 
1. A sharp or acute sound. 
It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 
Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. 
Shakspeare. 
2. A pointed weapon ; small sword ; rapier. 
Low word. 

If butchers had but the manners to 20 losharps, 

gentlemen would be contented with a rubber at 


cuffs. Collier. 
To Suarpv.f v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To make keen. 
Whom the whetstone sharps to eat, 
They cry, milstones are good meat. B. Jonson, 


2, To render quick. 
Much more me needs — 
To sharp my sense with sundry beauties’ view, 
And steal from each some part of ornament. 
Spenser, Sonn. pref: to F. Q. 
To Suarp. v. xn. [from the noun.] To 
play thievish tricks. 

I live upon what’s my own; whereas, your scan- 
dalous life is only cheating or sharping one half of 
the year, and starving the other. L’ Estrange. 

To Sua‘rren.f v. a. [Sax. pceappan, peep- 
pan. ] 
1. To make keen; to edge ; to point. 

The weaker their helps are, the more their neec 

is to sharpen the edge of their own industry. 
Hooker. 

The Israelites went down to the Philistines to 
sharpen every man his share and his coulter. 

1 Sam. xiil. 20, 

His severe wrath shall he sharpen for a sword. 

Wisd. v. 20. 

The grating of a saw, when sharpen’d, offends so 
much as it setteth the teeth on edge. Bacon. 

The squadron bright, sharpening in mooned 

horns 
Their phalanx. Milton, P, L. 

It may contribute to bis misery, heighten the 
anguish, and sharpen the sting of conscience, and 
so add fury to the everlasting flames, when he 
shall reflect upon the abuse of wealth and great- 
ness, South. 

No: ’tis resistance that inflames desire ; 
Sharpens the darts of love, and blows the fire. 

Dryden, 
Ere ten moons had sharpen’d either horn, 
To crown their bliss, a lovely boy was born. 
Dryden. 
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Her nails are sharpen’d into pointed claws, 
Her hands bear half her weight, and turn to paws. 
Addison. 
2. To make quick, ingenious, or acute. 
Overmuch quickness of wit, either given by 
nature, or sharpen’d by study, doth not commonly 
bring greatest learning, best manners, or happiest 
life in the end. Ascham. 
3. To make quicker of sense. 

The air — sharpen’d his visual ray 

To objects distant far. Milton, P. L. 
4, To make eager or hungry, 
Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite, _Shaks. 

Such an assurance as will sharpen men’s desires, 
and quicken their endeavours for obtaining a lesser 
good, ought to inspire men with more vigour in 
pursuit of what is greater. Tillotson. 

5. To make fierce or angry. 
Mine enemy sharpeneth his eyes upon me. 
Job, xvi. 9. 
6. To make biting, sarcastick, or severe, 
My haughty soul would swell; 
Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes. 
Smith. 
7. To make less flat; more piercing to the 
ears. 

Enclosures not only preserye sound, but in- 

crease and sharper it. — Bacon. 
8. To make sour, 
To Sua’Rren.* v. 7. To grow sharp. 

Now she sharpens ; well said, whetstone ! 

: Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
Sua‘rper. n.s. [from sharp.] A trick- 
ing fellow ; a petty thief ; a rascal. 

Sharpers, as pikes, prey upon their own kind. 

: LD? Estrange. 

He should retrench what he lost to sharpers, 
and spent upon puppet-plays, to apply it to that 
use. : ' Arbuthnot. 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors. 
Pope. 
SHA’RPLY. adv. [pceanplice, Sax.] 
1. With keenness; with good edge or 
point. 
2. Severely; rigorously; roughly. 

They are more sharply to be chastised and re- 
formed than the rude Irish, which being very wild 
at the first, are now become more civil. Spenser. 

3. Keenly; acutely ; vigorously. 

The mind and memory are more sharply exer- 
cised in comprehending another man’s things than 
our Own. | B. Jonson. 

4. Afflictively ; painfully. . 

At the arrival of the English ambassadors, the 
soldiers were sharply assailed with wants, 

: Hayward, 
5. With quickness. 

You contract your eye when you would see 
sharply ; and erect your ear when you would hear 
attentively. Bacon. 

6. Judiciously ; acutely ; wittily. 
Sua‘Rrpness.f 2. s, [pceappneyye, Sax.] 
1. Keenness of edge or point. 

Palladius neither suffering us nor himself to 
take in hand the party till the afternoon; when 
we were to fight in troops, not differing otherwise 
from earnest, but that the sharpness of the weapons 
was taken away. Sidney. 

A second glance came gliding like the first ; 
And he who saw the sharpness of the dart, 
Without defence receiv’d it in his heart. Dryden. 

2. Not obtuseness. 

Force consisteth in the roundings and raisings 
of the work, according as the limbs do more or less 
require it; so as the beholder shall spy no skarp- 
ness in the bordering lines. Wotton. 

3. Sourness without austereness. 

There is a sharpness in vinegar, and there is a 

shdrpness in pain, in sorrow, and in reproach; 
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there is a sharp eye, a sharp wit, and a. sharp 
sword: but there is not one of these several 
sharpnesses the same as another of them ; and a 
sharp east wind is different from them all. 
Watts, Logick. 
Provoking sweat extremely, and taking away 
all sharpness from whateyer you put in, must be 
of good effect in the cure of the gout,  Femple. 


4. Severity of language; satirical sarcasm. 
There’s gold for thee ; 
Thou must not take my former sharpness ill, 

I will employ thee back again. Shakspeare, 
Some did all folly with just sharpness blame, 
While others laugh’d and scorn’d them into shame ; 

But of these two, the last succeeded best, 
As men aim rightest, when they shoot in jest. 
; Dryden. 
The sharpness of his satyr, next to himself, falls 
most heavily on his friends, Dryden. 
This is a subject of which it is hard to speak 
without satyrical sharpness and particular reflec- 
tions on many churches of Christians. Sprat. 


5. Painfulness ; afflictiveness. 
At this time 

We sweat and bleed ; the friend hath lost his friend ; 
And the best quarrels in the heat are curst 
By those that feel their sharpness. Shakspeare, 

Not a single death only that then attended this 
profession ; but the terror and sharpness of it was 
redoubled in the manner and circumstances. South, 


6. Intellectual acuteness ; ingenuity ; wit. 
Till Arianism had made it a matter of great 
sharpness and subtilty of wit to be a sound believ- 
ing Christian, men were not curious what syllables 
or particles of speech they used. Hooker. 

The daring of the soul proceeds from thence, 
Sharpness of wit and active diligence, | Dryden. 
The son returned with-strength of constitution, 
sharpness of understanding, and skill in languages. 
Addison. 

7. Quickness of senses. 


If the understanding or faculty of the soyl be 
like unto bodily sight, not of equal sharpness in 
all; what can be more convenient than that, even 
as the dark-sighted man is directed by the clear 
about things visible, so likewise in matters of 
deeper discourse the wise in heart doth shew the 
simple where his way lieth? Hooker. 


Suarp-ser. adj. [sharp and set.] 


1. Hungry ; ravenous. 
The seely dove 
Two sharp-set hawks do her on each side hem, 
And she knows not which way to fly from them. 
Brown. 
An eagle sharp-set, looking aboyt her for her 
prey, spy’d a leveret, L Estrange, 


2. Eager; vehemently desirous. 

Basilius forced her to’ stay, tho’ with much ado, 
she being sharp-set upon the fulfilling of a shrewd 
office, in overlooking Philoclea. Sidney. 

Our senses are sharp-set on pleasures. 

L’ Estrange, 

A comedy of Johnson’s (not Ben,) held seven 
nights; for the town is sharp-set on new plays. 

Pope. 
SHARP-SIGHTED. adj. [sharp and sight.] 
Having quick sight. 
If she were the body’s quality, 
Then would she be with it sick, maim’d, and 
blind ; j i 
But we perceive where these privations be, 
An healthy, perfect, and sharip-sighted mind, 
’ Davies. 

I am not so shanp-sighted as those who have 
discerned this rebellion contriving from the death 
of Q. Elizabeth. { Clarendon. 

Your majesty’s clear and sharpsighted judgement 
has as good a title to give law in matters of this 
nature, as in any other. ; Denham. 

Nothing so tierce but love will soften, nothing 
So sharpsighted in other matters but it throws a 
mist before the eyes on’t. L’ Estrange. 
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SHARP-VISAGED. adj. [sharp and visaged.] 
Having a sharp countenance. 
The Welsh that inhabit the mountains are com- 
monly sharp-visaged. Hale, Orig. of Mankind- 
SHARP-WITTED.* adj. [sharp and witted.] 
Having an acute mind. 
I have known a number of dull-sighted, very 
sharp-witted men. Wotton of Education. 
Suasu.* See Sasu. 
Sua’steR.* n. s. The Gentoo scriptures 
in general. Hathed. 
The Banians deliver, that this booke called by 
them the shaster, or the booke of their written 
word, consisted of these three tracts. The first 
whereof contained their moral law : — the second 
unfolded their ceremonial law : —the third distin- 
guished them into certain casts or tribes, &c. 
Lord, Discov. of the Banians, (1630,) ps 40+ 
To SHA‘'TTER.} v. a. [pcacepan, Sax. 
schetteren, Teut.] 
1. To break at once into many pieces; to 
break so as to scatter the parts. 
He rais’d a sigh so piteous and profound, 
That it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 
And rend his being. Shakspeare. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sear, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And with fore’d fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Milton, Lycidas- 
They escape dissolution, because they can scarce 
ever meet with an agent minute, and swiftly 
enough moved, to shatter or dissociate the com= 
bined parts, Boyles 
A monarchy was shattered to pieces, and divided 
amongst revolted subjects, into a multitude of little 


governments, Locke. 
Black from the stroke above, the smouldering 
pine 


Stands as a shalter’d trunk. Thomson, Summer. 
2, To dissipate; to make incapable of 
close and continued attention. 

A man of a loose, volatile, and shattered humour, 
thinks only by fits and starts. Norris. 

To Sua’tTER. v.n. To be broken, or to 
fall, by any force applied, into frag- 
ments. 

Of bodies some are fragil ; and some are tough 
and not fragi!; and in the breaking, some fragil 
bodies break but where the force is ; some shatter 
and fly in many places. Bacon. 

Sua’rrer. x. s. [from the verb.] One 
part of many into which any thing is 
broken at once. 

Stick the candle so loose, that it will fall upon 
the glass of the sconce, and break it into shatters. 

Swift. 
adj. [from shatier, 
brain, and pate.] 


Sa eee 
A low 


SHa‘TTERPATED. 
Inattentive ; not consistent. 
word, 

You cannot, without doing violence to your dis- 
cretion, but conclude, that religion and deyotion 
are far from being the mere effects of ignorance 
and imposture, whateyer some shatterbrained and 
debauched persons would fain persuade themselves 
and others. Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. itis 

Sua’rrery. adj. [from shatter.] Dis- 
united; not compact ; easily falling into 
many parts; loose of texture. 

A brittle shaitery sort of spar, found in form 
of a white sand chiefly in the perpendicular fissures 
amongst the ores of metal. Woodward. 


To SHAVE.} v.a. preterite shaved, part. 
shaved or shaven. {ycafan, pcapan, Sax- 
schaeven, Dutch. ] 

1. To pare off with a razor. 


He that is to be cleansed shall- shave off all his 
hair, c ats Leviticus, 
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Zelim was the first of the Ottomans that did 
shave his beard: a bashaw ask’d, why he alter’d 
_the custom of his predecessors? He answered, 
_. Because you bashaws may not lead me by the 
beard, as you did them. Bacon. 
Dost thou not know this shaven pate? Truly 
it isa great man’s head. Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
I caused the hair of his head to be shaved off. 
Wiseman. 
2. To pare close to the surface. 
F Sweet bird ! 
Thee, chantress, oft the woods among 
T woo, to hear thy even-song : 
And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, Milton, Il Pens. 
The bending scythe 
Shaves all the surface of the waving green. Gay. 
3. To skim by passing near, or slightly 
touching. 
He shaves with level wing the deep ; then soars 
Up to the fiery concave towering high, 
Milton, P. L. 
4. To cut in thin slices. 
Make some medley of earth, with some other 
plants bruised or shaven in leaf or root. Bacon. 


5. To strip; to oppress by extortion; to 
pillage. 

SHAVE-GRASS. n.s. [eqguisetum, Lat.] An 
herb. 


Sua’vEvine.f x.s. [from shave.] A man 
shaved ; a friar, or religious. Used in 
contempt; and introduced into the lan- 
guage about the time of the Reformation 
by the protestants, in order to designate 
a Romish priest. 

Shavelynges of prodigious beastlinesse. 
J Bale on the Revel. P. ii. k.7. 
Of elfes, there be no such things; only by bald 
friars and knavish shavelings so feigned. Spenser. 
Let their shavelings speak for themselves. 
Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, p. 37. 

Swa’ver.f x. s. [from shave ; Saxon, 
yezrepe. | 

i. A man that practises the art of shay- 
ing. 

The shaver might easily have cut his [Sam- 
son’s] throat, being asleep. 
Bp. Richardson on the Old Test. p. 67. 

2. A man closely attentive to his own in- 

/, terest. 
My lord 
Was now dispos’d to crack a jest, 
And bid friend Lewis go in quest ; 
This Lewis is a cunning shaver. Swift. 
3. A robber; a plunderer. 
They fell all into the hands of the cruel moun- 
tain-people, living for the most part by theft, and 
‘waiting for wrecks, as hawks for their prey: by 
these shavers the Turks were stript of all they had. 
Knolles. 
_ Sua’vine. x. s. [from shave.] A thin slice 
_ pared off from any body. 
Y Take lignum aloes in gross shavings, steep them 
_in sack, changed twice, till the bitterness be drawn 
forth ; then take the shavings forth and dry them 
In the shade, and beat them to powder. Bacon. 
By electrick bodies I do not conceive only such 
as take up shavings, straws, and light bodies, but 
such as attract all bodies palpable whatsoever. 
: Brown, Vulg. Err. 
The shavings are good for the fining of wine. 
: Mortimer. 
_Suaw.t n. s. [seua, Sax. a shade; schawe, 
_ Dutch; skugga, Icel.] A small shady 
_ wood in a valley: an old word, and still 
_ common in many parts of England, 
' specially in Kent and Surrey. 
aay I will abide under the shawe. 
ee eh seS Gower, Conf. dm. B. 4, 
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Whither ridest thou under this grene shaw ? 
Chaucer, Fr. Tale. 
‘When shaws been sheene, 
Old Ballad of Robin Hood. 


Sua'wrow.. 2. s. [shaw and fowl.] ‘An 
artificial fowl made by fowlers on pur- 
pose to shoot at. 

Suawi.* ns. A part of modern female 
dress, brought from India into this 
country ; a kind of cloak. 

Negro nymphs in linsey-wolsey shawls. 
Boswell, Prol. to Variety. 

SHA’wm. n. s. [schalmey, Teut.] A haut- 

boy ; a cornet: written likewise shalm. 
With trumpets also and shawms. 
Ps. Com. Prayer. 

SHe.f pronoun. In oblique cases her. 
[Norman, sche; Sax. yee, yco. Lye. 
The ancient English word is scho; an 
shoo, according to Grose, is continued 
in some parts of the north.] 


1. The female pronoun demonstrative ; 
the woman; the woman before men- 
tioned. 

She, of whom the ancients seem’d to prophesy, 
When they call’d virtues by the name of she ; 
She, in whom virtue was so much refin’d, 
That for allay unto so pure a mind 
She took the weaker sex, 

This once disclos’d, 
The ladies did change favours, and then we, 
Following the signs, woo’d but the sign of she. 
Shakspeare. 
What, at any time, have you heard her say ? 
Shakspeare. 

The most upright of mortal men was he ; 

The most sincere, and holy woman, she. Dryden. 

2. It is sometimes used for a woman abso- 
lutely, with some degree of contempt. 

The shes of Italy shall not betray 
Mine interest, and his honour. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

Lady, you are the cruell’st she alive, 

If you will lead these graces to the grave, 
And Jeave the world no copy. Shaks. Tw. Night. 
I was wont 
To load my ske with knacks; I would have ran- 
sack’d 
The pedlar’s silken treasury, and have pour’d it 
To her acceptance, Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 


3. The female ; not the male. 

I would outstare the sternest eyes that look, 
Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she bear, 
To win thee, lady. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

The nightingale, if she would sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, wou’d be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. Shakspeare. 

He-lions are hirsute, and haye great manes, the 
shes are smooth like cats. Bacon. 

Stand it in Judah’s chronicles confest, 

That David’s son, by impious passion mov’d, 
Smote a she-slave, and murder’d what he lov’d. 
Prior. 


SHEAF.} x. s. sheaves, plural. [fcear, 
Sax. schoof, Dutch; from yceofan, to 
shove or thrust together. Junius.] 

1. A bundle of stalks of corn bound to- 
gether, that the ears may dry. 


These be the sheaves that honour’s harvest bears, 


The seed thy valiant acts, the world the field. 
Fairfax. 


Donne. 


He beheld a field, 
Part arable and tilth ; whereon were sheaves 
New-reap’d; the other part sheep-walks and folds, 
Milton, P. L. 
The reaper fills his greedy hands, 
And binds the golden sheaves in brittle bands. 
Dryden. 


2. Any bundle or collection held together. 
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She vanish’d ; 

The sheaf of arrows shook and rattled in the case, 
Dryden. 

In the knowledge of bodies, we must glean 
what we can; since we cannot, from a discovery 
of their real essences, grasp at a time whole 
sheaves ; and in bundles comprehend the nature 
of whole species. Locke. 


To Surar.* »v. n. [from the noun.] To 
make sheaves. 
They that reap, must sheaf and bind. 
Shakspeare, As you like it. 
To Surau.v.a. To shell. See Suarez. 
That’s a shealed peasecod. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


To SHEAR.f preter. shore, or sheared; 
part. pass. shorn. [yceapan, rcmpan, Sax. 
See Zo Suarez. Potshare was anciently 
potscar. Ray. This word is more fre- 
quently written sheer, but sheer cannot 
analogically form shore or shorn ; shear, 
shore, shorn ; as tear, tore, torn. | 

I. To clip or cut by interception between 
two blades moving on a rivet. 

So many days, my ewes have been with young ; 
So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many months, ere I shall sheer the fleece. 
Shakspeare. 

Laban went to sheer his sheep. Gen, xxxi.19. 

When wool is new shorn, they set pails of 
water by in the same room to increase its weight. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
To lay my head, and hallow’d pledge 
Of all my strength, in the lascivious lap 
Of a deceitful concubine, who shore me, 
Like a tame wether, all my precious fleece. 
Milton, S. d. 

The same ill taste of sense would serve to join 

Dog foxes in the yoke, and sheer the swine. 
Dryden. 

May’st thou henceforth sweetly sleep ! 
Shear, swains, oh shear your softest sheep, 
To swell his couch. 

O’er the congenial dust enjoin’d to shear 
The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. Pope. 

2. To cut by interception. 

The sharp and toothed edge of the nether chap 
strikes into a canal cut into the bone of the upper 3 
and the toothed protuberance of the upper into a 
canal in the nether: by which means he easily 
sheers the grass whereon he feeds, Grew. 

3. To cut down as by the sickle; to reap. 
North. [skaera, Su. Goth.] This is also 
old in our language. 

She pulleth up some [herbs] by the roote, 

And many with a knife she shereth. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B. 5. 

To SuEear.f v. 2. [In navigation.) 

1. To make an indirect course. 


2. To pierce. 

As a sheering wind, it killeth all in the bud. 

Sir £. Sandys, State of Rel. L. 2, b. 

SHEAR. ] n.s. [from the verb. It is 

SHEARS. seldom used in the singular, 
but is found once in Dryden.] 

1. An instrument to cut, consisting ot 
two blades moving on a pin, between 
which the thing cut is intercepted. 
Shears are a larger, and scéssars a smaller 
instrument of the same kind. Pope uses 
shears for scissars. 

Alas! thought Philoclea to herseif, your sheers 
come too late to clip the bird’s wings that already 
is flown away. Sidney. 

Why do you bend such solemn brows on me ? 
Think you I bear the shears of destiny ? 

Have I commandment on the pulse of life? Shaks, 

The fates prepar’d their sharpen’d sheers, 

Dryden, 


Gay. 
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When the fleece is shorn, 
Then their defenceless limbs the brambles tear ; 
Short of their wool, and naked from the sheer. 
Dryden. 

That people live and die, I knew 

An hour ago, as well as you; 

And if fate spins us longer years, 

Or is in haste to take the shears, 

I know, we must both fortunes try, 

And bear our evils, wet or dry. Prior. 

How happy should we be if we had the privi- 
lege of employing the sheers, for want of a mint, 
upon foreign gold, by clipping it into half-crowns ! 

Swift. 

Fate urg’d the shears, and cut the sylph in twain, 
But airy substance soon unites again. Pope. 

Beneath the shears they felt no lasting smart, 
They lost but fleeces, while I lost a heart. Gay. 

2. The denomination of the age of sheep. 

When sheep is one shear, they will have two 
broad teeth before; when two shear, four; when 
three, six; when four, eight; and after that, their 
mouths break, Mortimer. 

8. Any thing in the form of the blades of 
shears. 

4, Wings, in Spenser. 

Two sharp-wing’d sheers 
Decked with divers plumes, like painted jays, 
Were fixed at his back to cut his airy ways. 
Spenser. 

SHEARD. n. 5s. [yceapd, Saxon.] <A frag- 
ment. It is now commonly written 
shard, and applied only to fragments of 
earthen ware. 

There shall not be found in the bursting of it a 
sheard to take fire from the hearth, or to take water 
withal out of the pit. Isa. xxx. 14. 

SHEA’RER.} 7. s. [from shear.] 


1. One that clips with shears; particularly 
one that fleeces sheep. 
Of other care they little reckoning make, 
‘Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 
And shoye away the worthy bidden guest. 
Milton, Lycidas. 
Was he to be led as a lamb to the slaughter, 
patient and resigned as a sheep before her shearers? 
Rogers. 
2. In the north of England, a reaper. 


Suea/RMAN. n. s. [shear and man.] He 


that shears. 
Thy father was a plasterer, 


And thou thyself a shearman. Shakspeare. 
SHEARWATER. 72.5. [laurus niger.) A 
fowl. Ainsworth. 


SHEATH.F x. s. [Pexde, Sax. schede, 
Teut. scheyd, Germ. from scheiden, to 
separate ; yceadan, Saxon, the same. 
Wachter, and Mr. H. Tooke.] The 
case of any thing; the scabbard of a 
weapon. 

The dead knight’s sword out of his sheath he 
drew, 
With which he cut a lock off all their hair, 
Spenser, F'.Q. 
Doth not each look a flash of lightning feel, 
Which spares the body’s sheath, yet melts the steel ? 


Cleaveland. 
Swords, by the lightning’s subtile force distill’d, 
And the cold sheath with running metal fill’d. 
oa Addison. 
O SHE . 
AAP. i v. a. [from the noun. ] 


To SHEATHE. 
1. To inclose in a sheath or scabbard; to 
inclose in any case. 


This drawn but now against my sovereign’s 

breast, 
Before ’tis sheath’d, shall give him peace and rest. 
Waller. 
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In his hair one hand he wreaths, 

His sword, the other, in his bosom sheaths. 
Denham. 

Is this her hate to him, his love to me! 

’Tis in my breast she sheaths her dagger now. 
Dryden. 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 

But in a bull’s raw hide they sheath the right. 
Dryden. 

The leopard, and all of this kindas goes, keeps 
the claws of his forefeet turned up from the ground 
and sheathed in the skin of his toes, whereby he 
preserves them sharp for rapine, extending them 
only when he leaps at the prey. Grew. 

2. [In philosophy.] To obtund any acrid 
particles. 

Those active parts of a body are of differing na- 
tures when sheath’d up, or wedged in amongst 
others in the texture of a concrete; and when ex- 
tricated from these impediments. Boyle. 

Other substances opposite to acrimony are called 
demulcent or mild; because they blunt or sheath 
those sharp salts, as pease and beans. _drbuthnot. 

3. To fit with a sheath. 
There was no link to colour Peter’s hat, 
Walter’s dagger was not come from sheathing. 
Shakspeare. 
4. To defend the main body by an out- 
ward covering. 
It were to be wished, that the whole navy through- 
out were sheathed as some are. Ralegh. 
Suea’THuEss.* adj. [from sheath. | Without 
a sheath. 
The fatal cause was now at last explor’d ; 
Her veil she knew, and saw his sheathless sword. 
Eusden, Ov. Met. 4. 
SHEATHWINGED. adj. [sheath and wing. 
Having hard cases which are folded over 
the wings. 

Scme insects fly with four wings, as all vagini- 
pennous, or sheathwinged insects, as beetles and 
dorrs. Brown. 

Suea’ Tuy. adj. [from sheath.] Forming a 
sheath. 

With a needle put aside the short and sheathy 
cases on earwigs’ backs, and you may draw forth 
two wings. Brown. 

To Surave.* v.a. [from sheaf.] To bring 
together ; to collect. 

As for the work itself, it is sheaved up from 
a few gleanings in part of our English fields. 

Ashmole, Theat. Chem. (1652,) Prol. 
SHeEa’vep.* adj, [from sheaves.| Made of 
straw. 

Her hair, nor loose nor ty’d in formal plait, 
Proclaim’d in her a careless hand of pride ; 

For some, untuck’d, descended her sheau’d hat, 
Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside. 
Shakspeare, Lov. Complaint. 

SHE cKLATON.} n.s. A corruption of the 
Fr. ciclaton, which originally signified a 
circular robe of state, from the low Lat. 
cyclas ; and afterwards the cloth of gold, 
of which such robes were generally 
made. Spenser was mistaken in his 
notion that the quilted Irish jacket 
had any resemblance to this robe in 
which Chaucer has dressed Sir Thopas. 
Tyrwhitt. 

He went to fight against the giant in his robe of 
sheckluton, which is that kind of gilded leather with 
which they use to embroider the Irish jackets. 


Spenser. 
To SHED. v.a. [yceban, Sax.j 
1. To effuse ; to pour out ; to spill. 
The painful service, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country, are requited 
But with that surname of Coriolanus. Shakspeare. 
Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries. Shakspeare. 
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For this is my blood which is shed for many, for 
the remission of sins. St. Matt. xxvi. 28, 
Some think one general sou! fills ew’ry brain, 
As the bright sun sheds light in ev’ry star. Davies, 

Around its entry nodding poppies grow, 
And all cool simples that sweet rest bestow ; 
Night from the plants their sleepy virtue drains, 
And passing, sheds it on the silent plains. Dryden, 
You seem’d to mourn another lover dead, 
My sighs you gave him, and my tears you shed. 
Dryden. 
Unhappy man! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s cause : 
’ Tis love of honour, and his country’s good ; 
The consul, not the father, sheds the blood. 
Dryden. 
In these lone walls, their days eternal bound, 
These moss-grown domes with spiry turrets 
crown’d, 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 
And the dim windows shed a solemn light, 
Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray, Ps 
And gleams of glory brighten’d all the day. Pope, 


2. To scatter; to let fall. 
Trees that bring forth their leaves late, and cast 
them Jate, are more lasting than those that sprout 
their leaves early, or shed them betimes, 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
So the returning year be blest, 
As his infant months bestow 
Springing wreaths for William’s brow ; 
As his summer’s youth shall shed 
Eternal sweets around Maria’s head. 


To Suxp. v.n. To let fall its parts, 


White oats are apt to shed most as they lie, and 
black as they stand. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


Suep.} z.s. [pced, Sax. a shade.] 


1. A slight temporary covering. 


The first Aletes born in lowly shed, 
OF parents base, a rose sprung from a bride. 
Fairfac, 
Though he his house of polish’d marble build, 
With jasper floor’d, and carved cedar ceil’d ; 
Yet shall it ruin like the moth’s frail cell, 
Or sheds of reeds, which summer’s heat repel. 
Sandys. 
In such a season born, when scarce a shed 
Could be obtain’d to shelter him or me 
From the bleak air. Milton, P. R. 
So all our minds with his conspire to grace 
The Gentiles’ great apostle, and deface 
Those state-obscuring sheds, that like a chain 
Seem’d to confine and fetter him again. Waller. 


Prior. 


Those houses then were caves, or homely sheds, — 


With twining osiers fenc’d, and moss their beds. 
Dryden. 
An hospitable house they found, 
A homely shed ; the roof, not far from ground, 
Was thatch’d with reeds and straw together bound. 
Dryden. 
Then out he steals, and finds where by the head 
Their horse hung fasten’d underneath a shed. 
Betterton. 
Here various kinds, by various fortunes led, 
Commence acquaintance underneath a shed. Swift. 
Weak as the Roman chief, who strove to hide 
His father’s cot, and once his father’s pride, 
By casing a low shed of rural mould 
With marble walls, and roof adorn’d with gold. 
Harte. 


2. In composition. Effusion; as blood- 
shed. [from the verb.] 

SueDper. n. s. [from shed.] 
one who sheds. 


A shedder of blood shall surely die. 
Exek. xviii, 10. 


A spiller ; 


SHEEN.+ ? adj. [This was probably 
SHEEF'NY. only the old pronunciation 
of shine. Dr. Johnson. — It is the Sax. 


yeen, rcene, bright, clear, shining ; and 
anciently written shene.] Bright; glit- 
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“tering; shewy; fair. A word now not 
in use. 
That lewd ribbald, with vile lust advanc’d, 
Laid first his filthy hands on virgin clean, 
To spoil her dainty corse so fair and sheen. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
When he wasall dight, he took his way 
{nto the forest, that he might be seen 
Of the wild beasts, in his new glory sheen. 
Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 
Now they never met in grove or green, 
By fountain clear or spangled star-light sheen. 
Shakspeare, 
Up rose each warrior bold and brave, 
Glistering in filed steel and armour sheen. 
Fairfax. 
Out of the hierarchies of angels sheen, 
The gentle Gabriel call’d he from the rest. 
Fairfaz. 
By the rushy-fringed bank, 
Where grows the willow and the osier dank, 
My sliding chariot stays, 
Thick set with agat, or the azure sheen, 
Of turquois blue, and emerald green. 
Milton, Comus. 


Or did of late earth’s sons besiege the wall 
Of sheeny heayen’? Milton, Ode. 
Susen. n. s. [from the adjective.] Bright- 
ness; splendour. Not now used. 
Mercy will sit between, 
Thron’d in celestial sheen. Milton, Ode. 
Far above, in spangled sheen, 
Celestial Cupid, her fam’d son, advanc’d, 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet entrane’d, 
Milton, Comus. 
SHEEP.f 7. s. plural likewise sheep. 
{reeap, Saxon; of which the plural was 
_ scep ; schaep, Dutch ; probably from the 
Gr. cxére, to cover, as Junius and others 
have supposed; both because the wool 
of the animal has been used for cover- 
ings, or garments ; and because itself is 
well clothed or covered.] 
1. The animal that bears wool: remark- 
able for its usefulness and innocence. 
Fire the brambles, snare the birds, and steep 
In wholesome water-falls the fleecy sheep. 
; Dryden. 
Of substances there are two sorts of ideas; one 
of single substances, as they exist separately, as a 
man or sheep. : , Locke. 
2. [In contempt.] A foolish silly fellow. 
Ainsworth. 


3. {In theology.] The people, considered 
as under the direction of God, or of 


their pastor, 
We are his psople, and the sheep of his pasture. 
Psalms. 
To Suzr’paire. v.n. [sheep and bite.| To 
use petty thefts. 
Shew your knaye’s visage, with a pox to you; 
shew your sheepbiting face, and be hanged. 
Shakspeare. 
Suxer’pairer. x. s, [from sheepbite.] A 
petty thief. 
His gate like a sheepbiter fleering aside. Tusser. 
Wouldst thou not be glad to have the niggardly 
rascally sheepbiter come to some notable shame ? 
Shakspeare. 
There are political sheepbiters, as well as pastoral; 
betrayers of publick trusts, as well as of private. 
LD Estrange. 
SHEE’pcor. 1. s. [sheep and cot.] A little 
enclosure for sheep. 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 
From low farms, sheepcots and mills 
Inforce their charity. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
_ Up to a hill anon his steps he rear’d, 
From whose high top to ken the prospect round, 
VOL. Ill. 
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|SuEr’PHooK. 2.5. [sheep and hook] 
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If cottage were in view, sheepcot or herd ; 
But cottage, herd, or sheepcot none he saw. 
Milton, P. R. 
SHEEPFOLD. n. s. [sheep and fold.] The 
place where sheep are enclosed. 
The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain, 
The sheepfold scatter’d and the shepherd slain. 
Prior. 
A 
hook fastened to a pole by which shep- 
herds lay hold on the legs of their 
sheep. 

The one carried a crosier of balm-wood, the 

other a pastoral staff of cedar like a sheep-hooks 
Bacon, New Atlantis. 
If you dare think of deserving our charms, 
Away with your sheephook, and take to your arms, 
5 Dryden. 
SuerPisu.f adj. [from sheep.] 
1. Relating to sheep. Not in use. 

How to chuse the best tar; to bring in the idle 
stragglers ; how to excell in sheepish surgery ; how 
to please Pan, and enchant the rural gods with 
your melodie, 

Stafford’s Niobe, P. ii. (1611,) p. 218. 
2. Bashful; over-modest ; timorously and 
meanly diffident. 

Wanting change of company, he will, when he 
comes abroad, be a sheepish or conceited creature. 

Locke. 
Suer’PIsHLy.* adv. [from sheepish.]  Ti- 
morously ; with mean diffidence. 

It is the part of a good-natured man, neither so 
rigidly to insist upon the punctilios of his liberty 
and property, as to refuse a glass recommended to 
him by civility; nor yet, on the other side, sheep- 
ishly submit himself to be taxed in his drink. 

Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. i. 
SHEE PISHNEsS. 7. s. [from sheepish.] Bash- 
fulness ; mean and timorous diffidence. 

Thy gentry bleats, as if thy native cloth 
Transfus’d a sheepishness into thy story. Herbert. 

Sheepishness and ignorance of the world, are not 
consequences of being bred at home. Locke. 

Without success, let a man be never so hardy, 
he will have some degree of sheepishness. Grew, 

SHEEPMASTER. x. s. [sheep and master.] 
A feeder of sheep. 

A nobleman was a great grasier and skeepmaster. 

Bacon. 

Sueep’s Eye.f 2. s. [sheep and eye.] A 

modest diffident look, such as lovers cast 

at their mistresses. Dr. Johnson. — 


Rather, a kind of leer, a_ wishful 
glance. 
Cast a sheep’s eye behind you ; in, before me. 


Dryden. 
Hard is our lot, who, seldom doom’d to eat, 
Cast a sheep’s-eye on this forbidden meat. 
Warton, Prot. on the Old Winchest. Playhouse. 
SHEE PSHEARER.* n. 5. [sheep and shearer.] 
One who shears sheep. 
Judah went up unto his sheepshearers to Tim- 
nath. Gen. xxxviil, 12. 
SHEE PSHEARING. 7.8. [sheep and shear.] 
The time of shearing sheep; the feast 
made when sheep are shorn. 
There happening a great and solemn festivity, 
such as the sheepshearings used to be. ( 
South, Serm. ii. 356, 
Suer’psTEALER.* n. s. [sheep and steal.] A 
thief who takes away sheep, 


A sheepstealer is hanged for stealing, 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pref. 


SHEE PWALK. 7. s. [sheep and walk.] Pas- 
ture for sheep. 
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He beheld a field, 

Part arable and tilth; whereon were sheaves 
New reap’d; the other parts sheepwalks and folds, 
Milton, P.L. 
SHEER.F adj. [reipe, peep, Sax. schier, 
German; skyr, Icel. from skaera, or skira, 
Su. Goth. to cleanse.] Pure ; clear ; 

unmingled. 

Having viewed in a fountain shere 
His face. Spenser, F’. Q. 

Thou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain. 

Shakspeare, Rich. II. 

If she say, I am not fourteen pence on the score 
for sheer ale, score me up for the lying’st rogue in 
Christendom. Shakspeare. 

Sheer argument is not the talent of the man ; little 
wrested sentences are the bladders which bear bim 
up, and he sinks downright, when he once pretends 
to swim without them. Atterbury. 

Surer. adv. [from the adjective.] Clean; 
quick; at once. Not now in use, ex- 
cept in low language. 

Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the crystal battlements ; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day; and with the setting sun, 
Dropp’d from the zenith, like a falling star, 
On Lemnos. Milton, P.L. 

The sword of Satan, with steep force to smite 
Descending, and in half cut sheer. Milton, P.L. 

Due entrance he disdain’d, and in contempt 
At one slight bound high overleap’d all bound 
OF hill or highest wall, and sheer within 
Lights on his feet. Milton, P.L. 

To Suzer. v.a. [See Suzar.] 

I keep my birth-day ; send my Phillis home 
At sheering-time. Dryden. 

To SuEEr off v.n. To steal away ; to slip 
off clandestinely. 

Suee’Riy.* adv. [from sheer.] At once; 
quite ; absolutely. 

Search through all the memories of mankind, 
And find me such a friend ; he has outdone all, 
Outstript them sheerly. 

Beaum. and Fl. Mad Lover. 

Surrrs. n.s. [See Suzars.] 


SHEET.f 2.5. [skaut, Goth. fimbria; yeeac, 
seet, yeyc, Sax. (sicut Angl. sheet,) pro- 
prié est lodix, vel linteum planum atque 
ezpansum.: postea tamen translata est 
vox ad plures alias res in datum effusas ; 
ut, a sheet of lead, paper, &c. Lye, edit. 
Manning. Sheet, (whether a sheet for a 
bed, a sheet of water, a sheet of lightning, 
a sheet anchor, &c.) is the participle yceac 
of ycycan, to cast forth, to throw out. Mr. 
Horne Tooke.] 

1. A broad and large piece of linen. 

He saw heaven opened, and a vessel descending 
unto him, as a great sheet, knit at the four corners. 


Acts, x. 11. 
2. The linen of a bed. 
If I die before thee, shroud me 
In one of these same sheets. Shakspeare. 


You think none but your sheets are privy to your 
wishes, Shakspeare. 
Some unequal bride in nobler sheets 


Receives her lord. Dryden. 


3. [Ecoutes, Fr. echoten, Dutch.] In a ship 


are ropes bent to the clews of the sails, 
which serve in all the lower sails to hale 
or round off the clew of the sail; but in 
topsails they draw the sail close to the 
yard arms. Dict.— Dryden seems to 
understand it otherwise. 

The little word behind the back, and undoing 
whisper, like pulling off a sheet-rope at sea, slack. 
ens the sail. Suckling. 
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Fierce Boreas drove against his flying sails, 
And rent the sheets. Dryden. 
4. As much paper as is made in one body. 
As much love in rhime, 
As could be cramm’d up in a sheet of paper, 
Writ on both sides the leaf, margin and all. 
Shakspeare. 
When I first put pen to paper, I thought all I 
should have to say would haye been contained in 
one sheet of paper. Locke. 
Tet the refracted light fall perpendicularly upon 
a sheet of white paper upon the opposite wall. 
Newton, Opt: 
5. A single complication or fold of paper 
in a book. 
6. Any thing expanded. 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, 
I never remember to have heard, Shaks. K. Lear. 
Rowling thunder roars, 
And sheets of lightning blast the standing field. 
Dryden. 
‘An azure sheet it rushes broad, 
And from the loud resounding rocks below, 
Dash’d in a cloud of foam. Thomson. 
7. Sheets in the plural is taken for a book. 
To this the following sheets are intended for a 
full and distinct answer. Waterland. 
Sueer-Anchor.f n.s. [sheet and anchor. 
See Suzrt. Formerly shoot-anchor, as 
Mr. H. Tooke has observed; which con- 
tinued to be in use much later than he 
has stated.] In a ship is the largest 
anchor; which, in stress of weather, is 
the mariners’ last refuge, when an ex- 
traordinary stiff gale of wind happens. 
Bailey. 
This saying they make their shootanker. 
Abp. Cranmer, Answ. to Bp. Gardiner, p. 117. 
His majesty did ever seeke to settle his establish- 
ment upon the faith of protestants in generalitie, as 
the most assured shoote-ancre. 
Proceed. against Garnet, &c. (1606,) sign. M. 4. 
To Surrt.f v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1.. To furnish with sheets. 
2. To enfold in a sheet. 
The sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
3. To cover as witha sheet. 
Like the stag when snow the pasture sheets, 
The barks of trees thou browsed’st. Shakspeare. 
SHEE TInG.* n.s. [from sheet.] Cloth for 
making sheets. 
Diapers were made in one town or district, 
damasks in another, sheeting in a third. 
Bp. Berkeley, Querist, § 522. 
Sarxe.. n.s. [.99~9] An ancient Jewish 
coin equal to (ue Attick drachms, or 
four Roman denarii, in value about 
9s. 6d. sterling. Dict. 
The Jews, albeit they detested images, yet im- 
printed upon their sheckle on one side the golden 
pot which had the manna, and on the other Aaron’s 
rod. Camden. 
The huge iron head six hundred shekels weigh’d, 
And of whole bodies but one wound it made, 
‘Able death’s worst command to overdo, 
Destroying life at once and carcase too. Cowley. 
This coat of mail weighed five thousand shekels 


of brass. Broome. 
Sueip.* adj. Speckled. See Suex- 
DRAKE. 


Sue LpAFLe. 7.5. A chaffinch. 

Sue Lprake.f 7.8. [sheld, speckled. A 
Suffolk and a northern word. Ray, 
Grose, and Brocket. Burton counte- 
nances this explanation.] A bird that 
preys on fishes; a kind of wild duck, 
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Teals, sheldrakes, and peckled fowls, that come 
hither in winter out of Scandia, Muscovy, &c. 
Burton, Anat. of Met. p. 66. 
Sur Lpuck.f n.s. A kind of wild duck. 
See SHELDRAKE. 
To preserve wild ducks, and shelldwcks, have a 
place walled in with a pond. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
SHELF.} x. s. [yeylp, pcelp, Sax.j 
1. A board fixed against a supporter, so 


that any thing may be placed upon it. 
About his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. 
Bind fast, or from their shelves 
Your books will come and right themselves. 
Swift. 
2. A sand bank in the sea; a rock under 
shallow water. See SHaLiow. 
God wisheth none should wreck on a strange 
shelf : 
To Him man’s dearer than t’ himself: 
And, howsoever we may think things sweet, 
He always gives what He knows meet ; 
Which who can use is happy. 
B. Jonson, Forest, iii. 
Our transported souls shall congratulate each 
other their having now fully escaped the numerous 
rocks, shelves, and quick-sands. Boyle. 
Near the shelves of Circe’s shores they run, 


Shakspeare. 


A dang’rous coast. Dryden. 
He call’d his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 

Soon split him on the former shelf, 

He put it out again. ’ Dryden. 


3. The plural is analogically shelves ; 
Dryden has shelfs, probably by negli- 
gence. 

He seiz’d the helm, his fellows cheer’d, 
Turn’d short upon the shelf, and madly steer’d, 
Dryden. 
Sue try. adj. [from shelf] 
1. Full of hidden rocks or banks; full of 


dangerous shallows. 
Glides by the siren’s cliffs a shelfy coast, 
Long infamous for ships and sailors lost, 
And white with bones. Dryden. 
2. I know not well the meaning in this pas- 
sage, perhaps rocky. 

The tillable fields are in some places so tough, 
that the plough will scarcely cut them; and in some 
so shelfy that the corn hath much ado to fasten its 
root. Carew. 

SHELL.+ n.s. [yeyll, yeell, Sax. schale, 
schelle, Teut. schale, ‘Germ. skal, Icel. 
skalja, M. Goth. a shell, a scale. See 
also SHALE. ] 

1. The hard covering of any thing; the 
external crust. 

The sun is as the fire, and the exterior earth is 
as the shell of the eolipile, and the abyss as the 
water within it; now when the heat of the sun had 
pierced through the shell and reached the waters, it 
rarefied them. Burnet, Theory. 

Whatever we fetch from under ground is only 
what is lodged in the shell of the earth. Locke. 

2. The covering of a testaceous or crusta- 
ceous animal. 

Her women wear 
The spoils of nations in an ear ; 
Chang’d for the treasure of a shell, 
And in their loose attires do swell, 
: B. Jonson, Catiline. 
Albion 

Was to Neptune recommended ; 

Peace and plenty spread the sails: 

Venus, in her shell before him, 

From the sands in safety bore him. 

Dryden, Albion. 
The shells served as moulds to this sand, which, 
when consolidated, and afterwards free from its 


a 
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investient shell, is of the same shape as the cavity 
of the shell. Woodward. 

He, whom ungrateful Athens could expel, — 
At all times just, but when he sign’d the shell. 

Pope. 

3. The covering of the seeds of siliquous 
plants. 

Some fruits are contained within a hard shell, 
being the seeds of the plants. Arbuthnot. 

4. The covering of kernels. 

Chang’d loves are but chang’d sorts of meat; 
And when he hath the kernel eat, 
Who doth not throw away the shell ? 

5. The covering of an egg. 

Think him asa serpent’s egg, 
Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mis- 

chievous, 
And kill him in the shell, — Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 

6. The outer part of an house. 

The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the shell 
of a house, that would have been a very noble 
building, had he brought it to perfection. ? 

Addison on Italy. 

7. It is used for a musical instrument in 
poetry, from testudo, Latin; the first 
lyre being said to have been made by 
straining strings over the shell of a tor- 
toise. 

Less than a god they thought there could not 

dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell, 
That spoke so sweetly, and so well. 

8. The superficial part. 

So devout-are the Romanists about this outward 
shell of religion, that if an altar be moved, or a 
stone of it broken, it ought to be reconsecrated. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 

9. In artillery, a bomb. See Bome. 

10. A common coarse-made kind of coffin, 
Bodies are frequently put into shells, 
previous to their being laid in the 
coffin in which they are screwed down. 


To Suet} v.a. [from the noun. Dr, 
Johnson. — Sax. arcealian, aycilan, to 
peel. So in our old lexicography, “ to 
shillen out of the cods.” Prompt. Parv. 
See also To Surat.] To take out of the 
shell; to strip of the shell. 

To SHELL. v. 7. 

1. To fall off as broken shells. 


The ulcers were cured, and the scabs shelled off. 
Wiseman. 


Donne. 


Dryden. 


2. To cast the shell. 
Sue Ltipuck.f See SHELDUCK. 


Sue'Lirisn.f z.s. [peyl-pycar, Sax.] Fish 
invested with a hard covering, either 
testaceous, as oysters, or crustaceous, 
as lobsters. : 

The shells, being sound, were so like those they 
saw upon their shores, that they never questioned 
but that they were the exuvic of shellfish, and once 
belonged to the sea. Woodward. 


SurLumeat.* n.s. [shell and meat.] Food 


consisting of shellfish. ! 
Shelmeats may be eaten after foul hands, with- 
out any harm. Fuller, Hol. State, (1648,) p. 386. 
Surtxy.t adj. [from shell.] 
1. Abounding with:shells. 
The ocean rolling,-and the shelly shore, ; 
Beautiful objects, shall delight no more. Prior. 
2. Consisting of shells. 
The snail, whose tender horns being hit, he 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain. 
Shakspeare, Ven. and Ad. 
The conceit of Anaximander was, that the first 
men and all animals were bred in some warm 
moisture, inclosed in crustaceous skins, as if they 
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were various kinds of crabfish and lobsters ; and 
_ so continued, till they arrived at perfect age; when 
their shelly prisons growing dry, and breaking, 
made way for their liberty ! Bentley, Serm, 4. 
SHE LLWORK.* n. s. [shell and work.] Work 
- made of or trimmed with shells. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
SHE’LTER.¥ x. s. [Of this word the ety- 
mology is unknown: Skinner deduces 
it from shell, Davies from ycylb, a shield, 
Saxon. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius also 
refers to the Saxon word. The Icel. 
skioldr, a shield, is still nearer to our 
shelter. ] 
1. A cover from any external injury or 
violence. 
We hear this fearful tempest sing, 
Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm. 
Shakspeare, Rich. IT. 
They wish the mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them, as a shelter from his ire. 
BG, Milton, P. L. 
Heroes of old, when wounded, shelter sought ; 
But he who meets all dangers with disdain, 
Ey’n in their face his ship to anchor brought, 
And steeple high stood propt upon the main, 
Dryden. 


They may learn experience, and avoid a cave as : 
the worst shelter from rain, when they have a lover | 
Dryden. | 


in company. 
The healing plant shall aid, 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 


Pope. | 


2. A protector; a defender; one that gives 
_ security. 

Thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong 

tower from the enemy. uPs\xi, Ss 


3. The state of being covered ; protection; 


_ security. 

Low at his foot a spacious plain is plae’d, 
Between the mountain and the stream embrac’d ; 
Which shade and shelter from the hill derives, 

| While the kind river wealth and beauty gives. 
Denham. 

Who into shelter takes their tender bloom, 
And forms their minds to fly from ills to come ? 

‘ ; Young. 
To Sue'tren. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To cover from external violence. 
We besought the deep to shelter us. Milton. 
Those ruins shelter’d once his sacred head, 
When he from Wore’ster’s fatal battle fled ; 
Watch’d by the genius of this royal place. Dryd, 
2. To defend ; to protect; to succour with 
tefuge ; to harbour. 
___ What endless honour shall you gain, 
‘To save and shelter Troy’s unhappy train. 
Dryden, ZEn. 
3. To betake to cover. 
‘They sheltered themselves under a rock. Abbot. 
Comfort thyself with such thoughts, chiefly when 
1 earthly comforts fail thee ; then do thou parti- 
cularly retreat to those considerations, and shelter 
“thyself under them. Atterbury. 
4. To cover from notice. This seems less 
Proper, 
Th vain I strove to check my growing flame, 
Or shelter passion under friendship’s name ; 
+0U saw my heart. 
To Sar’urer. ven. 
1. To take shelter. 
There the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, Milton, P.L. 
» To give shelter. 
hen seeks the furthest ooze, the sheltering weed, 
_ The cavern'd bank, his old secure abode. 
hese 7 . Thomson. 
‘Sar’ LTERLESS. adj. [from shelter.] ~Har- 
_ bourless; without home or refuge. 


Prior. 


SHE’LVvy. 
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Now sad and shelterless, perhaps, she lies, 
Where piercing winds blow sharp. 
Rowe, Jane Shore. 


Sue‘Lrery.* adj. [from shelter.] Afford- 


ing shelter. 
They spend their winters under the warm and 
sheltery shores of Gibraltar and Barbary. 
White’s Selbarne, p. 86. 


Sue'tt1e.* n. s. A small horse, so called 


in Scotland. 

Shetland produces little horses, com- 
monly called shelties ; and they are very 
sprightly, though the least of the kind 
to be seen any where. 

Martin, West. Islands. 


To Suntve.* y. a, {from shelf.] To place 


on shelves. 

Here he glanceth wittily at the delicacy of this 
scholar ; from whence he descendeth to the too 
accurate disposing or shelving of his books. 

Comment. on Chaucer, (1665,) p. 10. 


SueLvinG. adj. [from shelf]  Sloping ; 


inclining ; having declivity. 

Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground ; 
And built so shelving, that one cannot climb it, 
Without apparent hazard of his life. Shakspeare. 

Amidst the brake a hollow den was found, 
With rocks and shelving arches vaulted round. 


Addison. 
adj. [from shelf] Shallow; 

rocky; full of banks. 
I had been drowned, but that the shore was 
shelvy and shallow. Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 


To Suenp. v. a. preter. and part. pass. 
shent [rcendan, Sax. schenden, Dutch.]} 


1. To ruin; to spoil; to mischief. 
Provide for thy wife, or else look to be shent, 
Good milchcow for winter, another for Lent. 
Tusser. 
Shepherds, should it not yshend 
Your roundels fresh, to hear a doleful verse 
Of Rosalind, that Colin made ? Spenser. 
Such a dream I had of dire portent, 
That much I fear my body will be shent ; 
It bodes I shall have wars. Dryden. 
2. To disgrace; to degrade; to blame ; to 
reproach. 
Debateful strife, and cruel enmity, 
The famous name of knighthood foully shend. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Sore bruised with the fall, he slow uprose, 
And all enraged, thus him loudly shent : 
Disleal knight! whose coward courage chose 
To wreak itself on beast. Spenser, F. Q. 
My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites, 
How in my word soever she be shent, 
To give them seals never my soul consent. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
3. To overpower ; to crush; to surpass, 
She pass’d the rest as Cynthia doth shend 
The lesser stars. Spenser. 
4. It is, though used by Dryden, wholly 
obsolete. 
SHE’PHERD. x. s. [yceap, sheep, and 
hyps, a keeper, Saxon, rceapahypo. | 
1. One who tends sheep in the pasture. 
I am shepherd to another man, 
And do not sheer the fleeces that I graze. 
A shepherd next 


More meek came with the firstlings of his flock. 
Milton, P. L. 


Shaks. 


2. A-swain; a rural lover. 

If that the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might.me moye 
To live with thee, and be thy love. Ralegh. 


3. One who tends the congregation; a 
pastor. 
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Lead up all those who heard thee, and believ a; 
*Midst thy own flock, great shepherd, be receiy’d, 
And glad all heaven with millions thou hast say’d. 

Prior. 


SurPuerpEss. n. s. [from shepherd.] A 


woman that tends sheep; a rural lass. 

She put herself into the garb of a shepherdess, 
and in that disguise lived many years ; but dis- 
covering herself a little before her death, did pro- 
fess herself the happiest person alive, not for her 
condition, but in enjoying him she first loved ; and 
that she would rather, ten thousand times, live a 
shepherdess in contentment and satisfaction. Sidney. 

These your unusual weeds to each part of you 
Do give a life: no shepherdess, but Flora 
Peering in April’s front. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

She like some shepherdess did shew, 

Who sat to bathe her by a riyer’s side, Dryden. 

His Dorick dialect has incomparable “sweetness 
in its clownishness, like a fair shepherdess in 
country russet. Dryden. 

Suernerps Needle. n. s. [scandiz, Lat.] 
Venus comb. An herb. 

Sueruervs Purse, or Pouch.} n.s. [bursa 
pastoris, Lat.] A common weed. 

To him that hath a flux, of shepherds-purse he 

gives, 
And mouse-ear unto him whom some sharp rup- 
ture grieves, Drayton, Polyolb, §. 13. 

SHEPHERDS Rod. n.s. Teasel, of which 
plant it is a species. 

Sue'puerpvisu. adj. [from shepherd.] Re- 
sembling a shepherd ; suiting a shep- 
herd; pastoral; rustick. Not in use. 

He would have drawn her eldest sister, esteemed 
her match for beauty, in her skepherdish attire. 

Sidney. 

She saw walking from her ward a man in shep- 
herdish apparel. Sidney. 

Sue’purrpiy.* adj. [from shepherd. ] 
Pastoral; rustick: a better word than 
shepherdish. 

We read Rebekah, in the primitive plainness 
and shepherdly simplicity of those times, accepted 
bracelets and other ornaments, without any dis- 
paragement to her virgin modesty. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 20. 

SHERBET. x. s. [sharbat, Arabick. Dr. 
Johnson, — Sharbat signifies simply a 
draught ; the Persian sherdet, a pleasant 
liquor, according to Sir T. Herbert, 
Trav. p.316.] A drink that quenches 
thirst, and tastes deliciously: the com- 
position is cool water, into which they 
infuse sirrop of lemons and rose-water; 
in those torrid countries the most re- 
freshing sort of liquor that can be in- 
vented. Herbert. 

They prefer our beer above all other drinks ; 
and considering that water is with the rarest espe- 
cially in this clime, the dearest of sherbets, and 
plenty of barley, it would prove infinitely profit- 
able to such as should bring in the use thereof. 

Sandys. 

SHerp. x. s. [yceapd, Saxon.] A frag- 
ment of broken earthen ware. See 
SHARD. 

The trivet-table of a foot was lame ; 

She thrusts beneath the limping leg a shord. 
Dryden. 

SHERIFF. n. s. [;eypezepera, Saxon, from 
yeype, a shire, and peve, a steward. it 
is sometimes pronounced shrzeve, which 
some poets have injudiciously adopted.] 
An officer to whom is intrusted in each 
county the execution of the laws. 


A great power of English and of Scots 
Are.by the sheriff of Yorkshire overthrown, Shaks. 
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Concerning ministers of justice, the high sheriffs 
of the counties have been very ancient in this 


kingdom. Bacon. 
Now may’rs and shrieves all hush’d and satiate 
lay. Pope. 
0. 
See ee ak n.s» [from sheriff.] The 
eS ee office or jurisdiction 
sisi z of a sheriff. 
SHE’RIFFWICK. 


There was a resumption of patents of gaols, and 
re-annexing to them sheriffwicks ; privileged officers 
being no less an interruption of justice than pri- 
vileged places. Bacon. 

Holding by patent the inheritance of the sheriff- 


dom. Selden on Drayton’s Polyolb. S. 11. 
Sur’RRIis,f n. s. {from Xeres, a town 
Sup’rris Sack. ¢ of Andalusia in Spain.] 
Sur’ RRY. A kind of Spanish wine. 


Your sherris warms the blood, which before, 
cold and settled, left the liver white, which is the 
badge of pusillanimity, but the sherris makes it 
course from the inwards to the parts extreme. 

Shakspeare. 

Good sherris sack ascends me into the brain, 
dries me there all the foolish dull yapours, and 
makes it apprehensive. Shakspeare. 

‘While the tinker did dine, he had plenty of wine, 
Rich canary with sherry, and tent superfine. 

Old Ballad, Percy's Rel. i. ii. 16. 

SHEW. See Suow. 

To Suew.* See To Suow. 

Sur’wer.* 2.5. [from shew.] One who 
sheweth or teacheth what is to be done. 
Huloet. This old spelling is at least in 
this word to be preferred; as shower, 
(which, though not in Dr. Johnson’s, is in 
later dictionaries,) confounds the ap- 
pearance of this word with a shower of 
rain or any thing else. 


SHY BBOLETH.* n. s. [Hebrew; an 
ear of corn, and also floods of water. 
Patrick on Judges, xii. 6.] A word 
which was made a criterion, whereby the 
Gileadites distinguished the Ephraimites 
in their pronouncing s for sh: hence, in 
a figurative sense, the criterion of a party. 

Scott. 
Adjudg’d to death 

For want of well pronouncing shibboleth. 
Milton, S. A. 
According to the sanctified whine, and peculiar 
dialect of those times of infatuation, noise and 
nonsense mightily bore down sense and reason ; 
and the godliness then in vogue turned religion 
quite out of doors. It was the very shibboleth of 
the party; nothing being so much in fashion with 
them as the name, nor more out of fashion, and 

out of sight too, than the thing itself. 

South, Serm. vi. 128. 

Suripz.f n. s. yeide, Sax. scindula; pro- 
bably from yceadan, to divide ; schezden, 
Germ. and scheyden, Teut. the same; 
scidi, Lat. from scindo, to cut.| A piece 
split off, spoken of wood, a cleft shide. 
Gloucestershire, according to Grose. 
In some places it also means a small 
solid piece of wood, a billet; not a slip 
or splinter. 


SHIELD. 2.5. [reylo, Sax. skioldr, Icel. 
from the Su. Goth. shyla, to cover, ac- 
cording to Ihre and Serenius. But hear 
also an older etymologist: “ Shields, 
which seemeth to be borrowed from the 
Hebrew name shiltei, (shilte,) hath the 
signification of power or dominion, as 


2. To defend ; to protect ; to secure. 
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being used of great and mighty men.” 
Leigh’s Critica Sacra, 1650. p. 253.] 

1. A buckler; a broad piece of defensive 
armour held on the left arm to ward off 
blows. 

Now put your shields before your hearts, and 
fight 
With Patt more proof than shields. 
Shakspeare, Coriol. 
His ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large and round, 
Behind him cast; the broad circumference 


Hung on his shoulders like the moon. 
Milton, P. L. 


2. Defence; protection. 
3. One that gives protection or security. 


The terror of the Trojan field, 
The Grecian honour, ornament, and shield, 
High on a pile th’ unconquer’d chief is plac’d. 
Dryden. 
To Sutetp.f v. a. [from the noun; Sax. 
yeylban. | 
1. To cover with a shield. 


Were’t my fitness to let these hands obey my 
boiling blood, 
They’re apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones: howe’er 
A woman’s shape doth shield thee, 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Shouts of applause ran ringing through the field, 
To see the son the vanquish’d father shield. 
Dryden. 
Hear one that comes to shield his injur’d honour, 
And guard his life with hazard of her own. Smith. 


3. To keep off; to defend against. 


Out of their cold caves and frozen habitations, 
into the sweet soil of Europe, they brought with 
them their usual weeds, fit to shield the cold, to 
which they had been inured. Spenser. 

My lord, I must intreat the time alone. 

— God shield I should disturb devotion.  Shaks. 


To SHIFT.+ »v. x. [Of this word the ori- 
ginal is obscure: skipta, Runick, is to 
change. Dr. Johnson.— Serenius re- 
fers also to skipta. But Lye has pointed 
out the Sax. yeyfcan, to divide, to dis- 
tribute. Our old lexicography also thus 
illustrates the word: ‘To shiftyn, or 
departen asunder, or divide.” Prompt. 
Pary. The Su. Goth. skifta, however, 
is also to change. ] 

1. To change place. 

Vegetables being fixed to the same place, and 
so not able to shift and seek out after proper matter 
for their increment, it was necessary that it should 
be brought to them, Woodward. 

2. To change; to give place to other 
things. 

Tf the ideas of our minds constantly change and 
shift, in a continual succession, it would be im- 
possible for a man to think long of any one thing. 

Locke. 

3. To change clothes, particularly the 
linen. 

She begs you just would turn you while she 

shifts. Young. 

4. To find some expedient; to act or live, 
though with difficulty. 

We cannot shift : being in, we must go on. 

Daniel. 

Men in distress will look to themselves, and 

leave their companions to shift as well as they can. 
LT’ Estrange. 

Since we desire no recompence nor thanks, we 
ought to be dismissed, and have leave to shift for 
ourselves, Swift. 
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5. To practise indirect methods. 

All those schoolmen, though they were exceed- 
ing witty, yet better teach all their followers to 
shift than to resolve by their distinctions. Ralegh. 

6. To take some method for safety. 
Nature instructs every creature how to shift for 
itself in cases of danger. LT? Estrange. 
To SHIFT. ¥. a. 
1. To change; to alter. 
It was not levity, but absolute necessity, that 


made the fish shift their condition. _L’ Estrange. 
Come, assist me, muse obedient ; 

Let us try some new expedient ; 

Shift the scene for half an hour, 

Time and place are in thy power. Suifi. 


2. To transfer from place to place. 
Pare saffron between the two St. Mary’s days, 
Or set or go shift it that knowest the ways. Tusser. 
3. To put by some expedient out of the 
way. 
I shifted him away, 
And laid good ’scuses on your ecstasy. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
4. To change in position. 

Neither use they sails, nor place their oars in 
order upon the sides ; but carrying the oar loose, 
shift it hither and thither at pleasure. Ralegh. 

Where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft she steers and shifts her sail. 
Milton, P. L. 

We strive in vain against the seas and wind ; 

Now shift your sails, Dryden, 4in- 
5. To change, as clothes. 

I would advise you to shift a shirt : the violence 

of action hath made you reek as a sacrifice. 
Shakspeare, Cymbs 
6. To dress in fresh clothes. 

As it were to ride day and night, and not to 

have patience to shift me. Shaks. Hen. IV. 
7. To Suter off. To defer; to put away 
by some expedient. 

The most beautiful parts must be the most 
finished, the colours and words most chosen: 
many things in both, which are not deserving of 
this care, must be shifted off, content with vulgar 
expressions. Dryden, Dufresnoy- 

Struggle and contrive as you will, and lay your 
taxes as you please, the traders will shift it off 
from their own gain. Locke. 

By various illusions of the devil they are 
prevailed on to shift off the duties, and neglect the 
conditions, on which salvation is promised. 

Rogers, Serme 
Suirt.f n.s. [from the verb; skifte, Su. 
change. | Fr 
1. Change. This primary meaning Dr. 
Johnson has overpassed. 

My going to Oxford was not merely for shift of 
air. Wotton, Lett. (in 1626,) Rem. p. 321. 

They had three or four shifts of very good 
scenes. Drummond, Trav. (Lett. 1744,) p. 15. 

2. Expedient found or used with diffi- 
culty ; difficult means. 

She redoubling her blows, drave the stranger to 
no other shifé than to ward and go back; at that 
time seeming the image of innocency against 
violence. Sidneye 

If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 

T’ll find a thousand shifis to get away. 
Shakspeare, K. Johns 

This perfect artifice and accuracy might have 
been omitted, and yet they have made shift to 

_ Moye up and down in the water. : 
More, Antid. against Atheism. 

Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regain my sever’d company, ; 
Compell’d me to awake the courteous echo, 

To give me answer from her mossy couch. 
Milton, Comus- 

A fashionable hypocrisy shall be called good 
manners, so we make a shift somewhat to legiti- 
tate the abuse. L’ Estrange 
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Those little animals provide themselves with 
- wheat; but they can make shift without it. 
Addison. 
Our herbals are sufficiently stored with plants, 
and we have made a tolerable shift to reduce them 


to classes. Baker. 
3. Indirect expedient ; mean refuge; last 
resource. 


The very custom of seeking so particular aid 
and relief at the hands of God, doth, by a secret 
contradiction, withdraw them from endeavouring 
to help themselves, even by those wicked shifts, 
which they know can never have his allowance 
whose assistance their prayers seek, Hooker. 

To say, where the notions cannot fitly be recon- 
ciled, that there wanteth a term, is but a shift of 
ignorance, Bacon. 

Slow to resolve, but in performance quick ; 

So true, that he was aukward at a trick ; 
For little souls on little shifts rely. 
4, Fraud; artifice; stratagem. 

Know ye not Ulysses’ shifts ? 

Their swords less danger carry than their gifts, 
Denham. 


Dryden. 


5. Evasion ; elusory practice. 

As long as wit, by whetting itself, is able to 
find out any shift, be it never so slight, whereby 
to escape out of the hands of present contradiction, 
they are never at a stand. Hooker. 

Of themselves, for the most part, they are so 
cautious and wily-headed, especially being men 
of so small experience and practice in law matters, 
that you would wonder whence they borrow such 
subtilities and sly shifts. Spenser. 

Here you see your commission ; this is your 
duty, these are your discouragements: never seek 
for shifts and evasions from worldly afflictions; 
this is your reward, if you perform it ; this your 
doom, if you decline it. South. 

6. A woman’s under linen. 

Surter.f x. s. [from shift] 

1. One who changes, or alters, the position 
of a thing ; as, a scene-shifter. 

2. One who plays tricks; a man of 
artifice. 

Coseners, shifters, outlaws. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pref. 

Twas such a shifter, that, if truth were known, 
Death was half glad when he had got him down. 

‘ Milton, Ep. on Hobson. 
Surrrine.* x. s. [from shift.] 
1. Act of changing ; act of putting by some 
expedient out of the way. 

The wisdom of all these later times, in princes’ 
affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and shiftings of 

_ dangers and mischiefs when they are near, than 
- solid and grounded courses to keep them aloof. 
Bacon. 

The vicissitudes and shiftings of ministerial 

measures. Burke, Sp. on Concil. with America, 
_ 2, Evasion ; fraud. 
+ _ Nought more than subtill shiftings did me please, 

With bloodshed, craftie, undermining men. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 144. 
Surrrinety.* adv. [from shifting.) Cun- 
ningly ; deceitfully. 
At Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
“Sur rriess.t adj. [from shift.] Wanting 
_ expedients; wanting means to act or 
live. 

He [Aurey] was a shifiless person, roving and 
maggotty-headed, and sometimes little better than 
crased, Life of A. Wood, p. 209. 

_ For the poor shiftless irrationals, it is a prodi- 
gious act of the great Creator’s indulgence, that 
they are already furnished with such cloathing. 

‘ Derham, Phys. Theol. 
To SHILy.* v. a. 


1, To separate; to shell. See To Suert. 
Shilling oats, taking off the hulls, Used 
in the north. 
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2. To put under cover: more properly 
sheal : as, shilling sheep. Used also in 
the north. Grose, as Dr. Jamieson also 
has observed, has mistakenly applied 
this use of shill to that of separate or 
sever; not, however, misled by Ray. 

Suruine. xn. s. [ycyllinz, Sax. and Erse ; 
shelling, Dutch.] A coin of various 
value in different times. It is now twelve 
pence. 

Five of these pence made their shil- 
ling, which they called scilling, probably 
from scilingus, which the Romans used 
for the fourth part of an ounce; and 
forty-eight of these sczllings made their 
pound, and four hundred of these pounds 
were a legacy for a king’s daughter, as 
appeareth by the last will of king Alfred. 

Camden. 

The very same shilling may at one time pay 
twenty men in twenty days, and at another rest in 
the same hands one hundred days, Locke. 

Who with much pains exerting all his sense, 
Can range aright his shillings, pounds, and pence. 

Young. 

Suivr-I-suari-I. A corrupt reduplica- 
tion of shall [2 The question of aman 
hesitating. To stand shzll-I-shall-I, is 
to continue hesitating and procrasti- 
nating. 

I am somewhat dainty in making a resolution, 
because when I make it, I keep it; I don’t stand 
shill-I-shall-I then ; if I say’t, Pll do’t. 

Congreve, Way of the World. 

Suity. adv. [from shy.] Not familiarly ; 
not frankly. 


To Sui’MMER.* v. n. [ycympian, Saxon 
schimmern, Germ. to shine.] To gleam. 
“ A litel shemering of light.” Chaucer. 
In the north it is skimmer. 

Sun. n. s. [yema, Sax. schien, German. ] 
The forepart of the leg. 


I bruised my shin the other day with playing at 
sword and dagger. Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
The shin bone, from the knee to the instep, is 
made by shadowing one half of the leg with a 


single shadow. Peacham. 
His leg then broke, 

Had got a deputy of oak ; 

For when a shin in fight is cropt, 

The knee, with one of timber’s propt. Hudibras. 


As when to an house we come, 
To know if any one’s at home, 
We knock ; so one must kick your shin, 
Ere he can find your soul’s within. Anonymous. 


To SHINE.T v. x. preterite I shone, I 
have shone; sometimes J shined, I have 
shined. (Goth. skeinan ; Icel. skyna, 
splendere, skin, fulgur; Sax. pcan, a 
Celt. cann vel cain, albus, white. See 
Wachter, and Serenius. } 

1. To have bright resplendence ; to glitter ; 
to glisten; to gleam. 

To-day the French, 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the English ; and to-morrow 
Made Britain India: every man that stood, 
Shew’d like a mine. Shakspeare. 
True paradise enclos’d with shining rock. 
Milton, P.L. 
We can dismiss thee ere the morning shine. 
Milton, P.L. 
Fair daughter, blow away these mists and clouds, 
And let thy eyes shine forth in their full lustre. 
Denham. 


The sun shines when he sees it. Locke. 
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2. To be without clouds. 

The moon shines bright: in such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise. 

Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

How bright and goodly shines the moon ! 

The moon! the sun; it is not moonlight now. 
Shakspeare. 

Clear pools greatly comfort the eyes when the 

sun is overcast, or when the moon shineth. Bacon. 
3. To be glossy. 

They are waxen fat, they shine. Jer. v. 28, 

Fish with their fins and shining scales. 

; Milton, P. L. 

The colour and shining of bodies is nothing but 
the different arrangement and refraction of their 
minute parts. Locke. 

4. To be gay; to be splendid. 

So proud she shined in her princely state, 
Looking to heayen ; for earth she did disdain, 
And sitting high. Spenser, I’. Q. 

5. To be beautiful. 

Of all the enamell’d race, whose silvery wing 

Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the spring, 

Or swims along the fluid atmosphere, 

Once brightest shin’d this child of heat and air. 

Pope. 
6. To be eminent or conspicuous. 
If there come truth from them, 

As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine, 

Why, by the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my oracles as well? Shakspeare. 

Her face was veil’d; yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shin’d 
So clear, as in no face with more delight, 

Milton, Sonnet. 
Cato’s soul 
Shines out in every thing she acts or speaks ; 
While winning mildness and attractive smiles 
Dwell in her looks, and, with becoming grace, 
Soften the rigour of her father’s virtues. 
Addison, Cato. 

The reformation, in its first establishment, pro- 
duced its proper fruits, and distinguished the 
whole age with shining instances of virtue and 
morality. Addison, Freeholder. 

The courtier smooth, who forty years had shin’d 
An humble servant to all human kind. Pope. 

Few are qualified to shine in company ; but it 
is in most men’s power to be agreeable. Swift. 

7. To be propitious. 

The Lord make his face shine upon thee, and 

be gracious. Num. vi. 25. 
8. To give light real or figurative. 

The light of righteousness hath not shined unto, 

us, and the sun of righteousness rose not upon us. 
Wisd. v. 6. 

Celestial light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate. Milton, P. L. 


To Suine.* v. a. To cause to shine. 
So schyne your light bifore men, that they see 
your gode workis. Wicliffe, St. Matt. v- 


SHINE.T 2. s. [yeme, Sax. bright. But 
see SHEEN. | 
1. Fair weather. 
Be it fair or foul, or rain or shine. Dryden. 


He will accustom himself to heat and cold, and 
shine and rain ; all which if a man’s body will not 
endure, it will serve him to very little purpose. 

Locke. 

2. Brightness ; splendour ; lustre. Itisa 

word, though not unanalogical, yet 

ungraceful, and little used. Dr. John- 

son.— Few words have, been oftener 
used by our best writers. 


Cynthia obscures her silver shine. 
Shakspeare, Venus and Adonis. 


His lightnings gave shine unto the world. 
Ps. xevii. 4. 


Her device, within a ring of clouds, a heart 
with shine about it. B, Jonson; Cynth. Revels; 
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Safely cover’d from the scalding shine. 

P. Fletcher, Poesies. 

With tapers’ holy shine. Milton, Ode Nativ. 

He that has inured his eyes to that divine splen- 
dour, which results from the beauty of holiness, is 
not dazzled with the glittering shine of gold, and 
considers it as a vein of the same ¢arth he treads 
on. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow? 
Fair opening to some court’s propitious shine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 
Pope. 
Sur'ness. 2. s. [from shy.] Unwillingness 
to be tractable or familiar. 

An incurable shiness is the vice of [rish horses, 
and is hardly ever seen in Flanders, because the 
winter forces the breeders there to house and 
handle their colts. Temple. 

They were famous for their justice in commerce, 
but extreme shiness to strangers: they exposed 
their goods with the price marked upon them, and 
then retired. Arbuthnot. 

SHINGLE.} x. 5. [schindel, Germ. from 
scindula, Lat.] A thin board to cover 
houses ; a sort of tiling. 

The best to cleave, is the most useful for pales, 
laths, shingles, and wainscot. Mortimer, Husb. 

I reached St. Asaph, a bishop’s see, where there 
is a very poor cathedral church, covered with 
shingles or tiles. Ray, Rem. p. 123. 

To Surneve. * v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with tiles or shingles. 

They shingle their houses with it. 

Evelyn, B. ii. ch. 4. § 1, 

SHINGLES. 2.5. wants the singul. [czn- 

gulum, Latin ; zona morbus, Plinio.] A 

kind of tetter or herpes that spreads 
itself round the loins. 

Such are used successfully in erysipelas and 


shingles, by a slender diet of decoctions of farina- }. 


ceous vegetables, and copious drinking of cooling 
liquors. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
SHIT NINGNEsS.* 7. s. [from shining.] Bright- 
ness ; splendour. Scott. 
The epithets marmoreus, eburneus, and candidus, 
are all applied to beauty by the Roman poets, 
sometimes as to their shape, and sometimes as to 
the shiningness here spoken of. Spence, Crito. 
Surwy. adj. [from shine. Bright ; splen- 
did ; luminous. 
When Aldeboran was mounted high, 
Above the shiny Cassiopeia’s chair, 
One knocked at the door, and in would fare. 
Spenser, F’. Q. 
The night 
Is shiny, and they say we shall embattle 
By the second hour 0’ ‘the morn, 
Shakspeare, Ant. and :Cleop. 
While from afar we heard the cannons ‘play, 
Like distant thunder on a shiny day, 
For absent friends we were asham’d to fear. Dryd. 
Sap. [yerp, yeyp, Saxon; schap, Dutch. ] 
A termination noting quality oradjunct, 
as lordship ; or office, as stewardship. 


SHIP.f x. s. [yerp, Sax. schip, Teut. skip, 
M. Goth, and Icel. schiff, German. Mr. 
Horne Tooke deduces the word from 
the Sax. ycyppan, to fashion, to form, to 
prepare; “a ship [is] formatum aliquid, 
in contradistinction from a raft, for the 
(purpose of conveying merchandize, &c. 
by water, protected from the water and 
the weather.” ‘Div. of Purl. ii. 244. 
In this kind of deduction he is, however, 
anticipated and excelled by Wachter, 
who observes, “ qudd prime naves 
fuerint ‘alvei trusatiles, ex ligno cavati, 
‘“€t Sic dicti A ‘Schieben, schaffen, ‘agere, 
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trudére, pellere, quod remis impelleren- 
tur. Tales fuisse veterum Germanorum 
naves, testis Plin. lib. 16. cap. 40. ¢ Ger- 
maniz predones singulis arboribus ca- 
vatis navigant,quarum quéedani ettriginta 
homines ferunt.’ Hic primus et anti- 
quissimus Germanic vocis sensus. Inde 
Grecis cxag}, Lat. schapha, Armoricis 
scaff, Gall. esquiff, Italis schifo, pro 
cymba vel naviculé ex arbore cavata. 
Postea idem homen navibus communicari 
cepit, quéd ut scaphze remis, et tri- 
remes trabibus, sic naves ventis et velis 
impellerentur. Qui simplicissima rerum 
initia mecum considerant, de veritate 
etymi vix dubitare possunt.”] A ship 
may be defined a large hollow building, 
made to pass over the sea with sails. 


Watts. 
All my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back and fly like ships before the wind. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
There made forth to us a small boat, with about 
eight persous in it, whereof one of them had in his 
hand a tipstaff, who made aboard our ship. Bacon. 
Two other ships loaded with victuals were burnt, 
and some of the men saved by their shipboats. 
Knolles. 
Nor is indeed that man Jess mad than these, 
Who freights a ship to venture on the seas, 
With one frail interposing plank to save 
From certain death, roll’d on by ev'ry wave. 
j Dryden. 
Instead of a ship, he should levy upon his country 
such a sum of money, and return the same to the 
treasurer of the navy : hence that tax had the de- 
nomination of ship-money, by which accrued the 
yearly sum of two hundred thousand pounds. 
Clarendon. 
A ship-carpenter of old Rome could not have 
talked more judiciously. Addison. 
To Suv.} v.a. [from the noun; Saxon 
yeipian.] 
1. To put into a ship. 
My father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to see me shipp’d. 
Shakspeare. 
The emperor, shipping his great ordnance, de- 
parted down the river. Xnolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
All the timber was cut down in the mountains 
of Cilicia, and sipped in the bay of Attalia, from 
whence it was by sea transported to Pelusium. 
: Knolles. 
A breeze from shore began to blow, 
The sailors ship their oars, and cease to row ; 
Then hoist their yards a-trip, and all their sails 
Let fall. Dryden. 
2. ‘To transport in a ship. 
The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch, 
But we will ship him hence. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Andronicus, would thou wert shipé to hell, 
Rather than rob me of the people’s hearts, 
Tilus Andronicus. 
In Portugal men spent ‘with age, so as they 
cannot hope for above a year, s/ip themselves 
away in a Brazil fleet. Temple. 
3. It is sometimes enforced by off: 
A single leaf can waft an army o’er, 
Or ship off senates to some distant shore. Pope. 
The canal that runs from the sea into the Arno 
gives a convenient carriage to all goods that are to 
be shipped off. - Addison. 
4. In naval language, to receive into the 


ship: as, to ship a heavy sea. 


Sur’ppoarn. n.s. [ship and board. See} 


Boarp. | 

1. This word is seldom used but in ad- 
verbial phrases; a shipboard, on ship- 
board, in a ship. 
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Let him go on shipboard, and the mariners will 

not leave their starboard and larboard. Bramhall. 
Friend, 

What do’st thou make a shipboard ? To what end? 

Dryden. 

Ovid, writing from on shipboard to his friends, 
excused the faults of his poetry by his misfortunes, 

Dryden. 
2. The plank of a ship. 

They have made all thy shipboards of fir-trees, 

and brought cedars from Lebanon to make masts, 

Ezek. xxvii. 5, 

Surppoy. x. s. [ship and boy.) Boy that 
serves in a ship. 

Few or none know me: if they did, = 
This shipboy’s semblance hath disguis’d me quite, 

Shakspeare. 
Si’pLess.* adj. [ ship and less.] Without 
ships. 

It is by no means a shipless sea, but every where 
peopled with white sails. 

Gray, Lett. to Dr. Wharton, (1766.) 
SHrpMan. n.s. [ship and man.] Sailor; 
seaman. 

I myself have the very points they blow, | 
All the quarters that they know 
I’ the shipman’s card. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Hiram sent in the navy shipmen that had know- 
ledge of the sea. 1 Kings, ix. 27, 

SurpmMAsteEr. x. s. Master of the ship. 

The shipmaster came to him, and said unto him, 
What meanest thou, O sleeper! arise, call upon 
thy God. Jon. i. 6. 

SuiPmoney. * n. s. [ship and money.] 
An imposition formerly levied on port 
towns, and other places, for fitting out 
ships; revived in king Charles the first’s 
time, and abolished in the same reign. 

Mr. Noy brought his ship-money first for ma- 
ritime towns; but that was like putting in a little 
auger, that afterwards you may put in a greater. 

Selden, Table-Tall: 

Sur’pren.* n.s. [pcypen, Sax. stabulum.] 
A stable. In Lancashire, a cow-house. 

Shepenes and dairies, 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale. 

Surprine. n. s. [from ship. } 

1. Vessels of navigation ; fleet. 

Before Czsar’s invasion of this land, the Britons 
had not any shipping at all, other than their boats 
of twigs covered with hides. Ralegh. 

The numbers and courage of our men, with the 
strength of our shipping, have for many ages past 
made us a match for the greatest of our neigh- 
bours at land, and an overmatch for the strongest 
at sea. Temple. 

Fishes first to shipping did impart, 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 


Dryden. 
2. Passage in a ship. 
They took shipping and came to Capernaum, 
seeking for Jesus. St. John, vi. 24. 
Surepwreck. n..s. [ship and wreck. | 
1. The destruction of ‘ships by rocks or 
shelves. 

Bold were the’men, which on the ocean first 
Spread their new sails, when shipwreck was the 

worst, Waller. 

We are not to quarrel with the water for inun- 
dations and shipwrecks. L’ Estrange+ 

This sea-war cost the Carthaginians five hun-. | 
dred quinquiremes, and the Romans'seven hundred, 
including their shipwrecks. Arbuthnot. 

2. The parts of a shattered ship. _- 

They might have it in their own country, and 
that by gathering up the shipwrecks of the Athenian 
and Roman theatres. Dryden. 

3. Destruction ; miscarriage. 

Holding faith ‘and a good conseience, which 
some having put away , concerning faith, havemade 
shipwreck. . 1 Tim. 1. 
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To Surpwreck. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To destroy by dashing on rocks or 
shallows. 
_ Whence the sun ’gins his reflection, 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break. 
Shakspeare. 
2. To make to suffer the dangers of a 
wreck. 

Thou that canst still the raging of the seas, 
Chain up the winds, and bid the tempests cease, 
Redeem my shipwreck’d soul from raging gusts 

_ Of cruel passion and deceitful lusts, Prior. 

‘A square piece of marble shews itself to have 
been a little pagan monument of two persons who 
were shipwrecked, Addison. 

3. To throw by loss of the vessel. 
Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, no hope! no kindred weep for me. 
; Shakspeare. 
Sarpwricut. x. s. [ship and wright.] A 
builder of ships. 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week ? Shaks. 

A miserable shame it were for our shipwrights, 

' if they did not exceed all others in the setting up| 
of our royal ships. Ralegh. 

Vast numbers of ships in our harbours, and 
shinerights in our sea-port towns. Swift. 

‘The Roman fleet, although built by shipwrights, | 
and conducted by pilots, both without experience, 
‘defeated that of the Carthaginians. Arbuthnot. 

___ As when a shipwright stands his workmen o’er, 
Who ply the wimble some huge beam to bore, 
_ Urg’d.on all hands it nimbly spins about, 
__ The grain deep piercing, till it scoops it out. Pope. 
SHIRE. x. s. [ycip, from yeipan, to divide, 
_ Saxon.] A division of the kingdom; 
a county ; so much of the kingdom as 
is under one sheriff. 

His blazing eyes, like two bright shining shields, 

Did burn with wrath, and sparkled living fire ; 
__Astwo broad beacons, set in open fields, 
_ Send-forth their flames far off to every shire. 
‘ Spenser, F. Q. 

The noble youths from distant shires resort. 

Prior. 


SurRemore.* n. s. [pcip-zemor, Sax. See 
More.} Anciently, a county court; a 
Meeting of the persons of the county 

_ on an extraordinary occasion. 

_ If the matter was of great importance, it was 

_ putin the full shiremote ; and if the general voice 
‘acquitted or condemned, this was final in the cause. 

‘ Burke, Abridg. Eng. Hist. B. ii. ch. 7. 

To Suirx.* v.n. To shark; to practise 
mean or artful tricks. See Jo Suark. 
Sherking : an eager desire to cheat 
another. Exm. Dialect. Grose. 

Sherking and raking in the tobacco-shops. 

Harbotile Grimstone, Sp. against Abp. Laud, (1 640.) 

To Suirx.* v. a. 

1. To procure by mean tricks; to steal. 

Tell me, you that never heard the call of any 
Vocation, that are free of no other company than 
your idle companions, that shirke living from others, 
but time from yourselves ; tell me, May it not be 

' said of idleness, as of envy, that it is its own 

scourge? Bp. Rainbow, Serm. (1635,) p. 40. 

2. To avoid: a modern and vulgar collo- 

 quial:-term. 

Smirx* adj. Shrill. Huloet. SeeSurrt. 
‘The shirlcock is the Derbyshire word for 

_ the throstle or song-thrush. Pegge. 


SHIRT-.+ n. s. [Mr. Horne Tooke asserts 
that shirt is the past participle of the 
_ Sax. peipan, to shear, to divide. Junius 
_ and Skinner derive it from the Saxon 
- $ype, (which Dr. Johnson has inaccu- 


SHe 


rately given ycype,) whence our sark. 
But shirt is, undoubtedly, the Icel. 
scyrta, indusium.] The under linen gar- 
ment of a man. Dr. Johnson.— And 
formerly, he might have added, of either 
sex. \ 
She hir shirte did upon, 
And cast on hir a mantell elose. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B. 5, 
She had her shertes and gyrdles of heere, 
Bp. Fisher, Serm. 5. 
Shift a shirt: the violence of action hath made 
you reek as a sacrifice, Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
I take but two shirts out with me, and I mean 
not to sweat extraordinarily. Shaks. Hen. IV. 
When we lay next us what we hold most dear, 
Like Hercules, envenom’d shirts we wear, 
And cleaving mischiefs. Dryden. 
Several persons in December had nothing over 
their shoulders but their shirts. 
To Suirt. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover ; to clothe as in a shirt. 
Ah! for so many souls, as but this morn 
Were cloath’d with flesh, and warm’d with vital 
‘blood, 
But naked now, or shirted but with air. Dryden. 
Surrress. adj. [from shirt.] Wanting 
a shirt. 
Linsey-woolsey brothers, 
Grave mummers! sleeveless some, and shirtless 


others, Pope. 
SurTran.) x. s. Asort of precious wood, 
Sui’/tTIM, of which Moses made the 


greatest part of the tables, altars, and 
planks belonging to the tabernacle. 
The wood is hard, tough, smooth, with- 
out knots, and extremely beautiful. It 
grows in Arabia. Calmet. 
I will plant in the wilderness the shittah-tree, 
Isaiah, xli. 19. 
Bring me an offering of badgers’ skins and 
shittim-wood. Exodus. 
SHI'TTLE.* adj. [probably from the 
Germ. schutiein, to shake.] Wavering ; 
unsettled: as, a shittle-headed or shittle- 
brained person, which Sherwood gives 
in his dictionary, and which Cotgrave 
explains by light-headed and giddy- 
headed. 
We passe not what the people say or thinke : 
Their shittle hate makes none but cowards shrinke, 
Mir. for Mag. p. 456. 
SurTrieness.* n.s. [from shittle.] Un- 
settledness ; inconstancy ; lightness. 
The vain shittleness of an unconstant head. 
Barret, Alv. (1580.) 
SuarrTLecock. n.s. [Commonly, and per- 
haps as properly, shuttlecock. Of shittle 
or shuttle the etymology is doubtful : 
Skinner derives it from schutteln, Germ. 
to shake; or rceatan, Saxon, to throw. 
He thinks it is called a cock from 
its feathers. Perhaps it is properly 
shuttlecork, a cork driven to and fro, like 
the instrument in weaving, and softened 
by frequent and rapid utterance from 
cork to cock.| A cork stuck with fea- 
thers, and driven by players from one to 
another with battledoors. 
You need not discharge a cannon to break the 
chain of his thoughts: the pat of a shittlecock, or 
the creaking of a jack, will do his business, Collier. 


SHIVE.F 2.s. [schyf; Dutch, a round 
slice, schyven, plur. Our word was an- 
ciently sheeve ; and it may be referred 


Addison on Italy. 
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to the Sax. ycearan, to shave, whence 
yeeayda, segmen assula.] 
1. A slice of bread. 
A sheeve of bread as brown as nut. 
Warner, Albion’s England. 
Easy it is 
Of a cut loaf to steal a shive. ‘Titus Andronicus. 
2. A thick splinter, or lamina cut off from 
the main substance. 

Shavings made by the plane are in some things 
differing from those shives, or thin and flexible 
pieces of wood, that are obtained by borers, Boyle. 

To Sur’ver. v. n. [from shive.] To fall 
at once into many parts or shives. 

Hadst thou been aught but gossamer, feathers, 

air, 
So many fathom down precipitating, 
Thou’dst shiner’d like an egg, Shakspeare, K. John. 

The natural world, should gravity once cease, 
or be withdrawn, would instantly shiver into mil- 
lions of atoms, Woodward. 

To Sut’ver. v.a. To break by one act 
into many parts; to shatter. 

The ground with shiver’¢d armour strown. 

Milton, P. L. 

Showers of granadoes rain, by sudden burst 
Disploding murderous bowels ; fragments of steel 
A thousand ways at once, the shiver’d orbs 
Fly diverse, working torment. Philips. 

To SHYVVER.F v. n. [Icel. skefiur, con- 
cussiones ; Germ. schauren, tremere. 
Serenius. Dr. Johnson also assumes 
the German word as the origin. Per- 
haps the Teut. huyveren, to shiver for 
cold, is the original; s being prefixed ; 
which is a common prefix, in words of 
several languages, and especially with 
the Gothick nations. See SHock, Snoe, 
Suort, and To Suow. Gower and 
Chaucer write chever, or chiver, for the 
present word. ‘ The blanch fever with 
chele maketh me so to chever.” Conf. 


Am. B. 6. “I chiver for default of 
hete.” Compl. of Bl. Knight, ver. 231.) 


To quake; to tremble; to shudder, as 
with cold or fear. 
Any very harsh noise will set the teeth on edge, 
and make all the body shiver. Bacon. 
What religious palsy’s this, 
Which makes the boughs divest their bliss ? 
And that they might her footsteps straw, 
Drop their leaves with shivering awe. Cleaveland. 
Why stand we longer shivering under fear ? 
Milton, P. L. 
The man that shiver’d on the brink of sin, 
Thus steel’d and harden’d, ventures boldly in. 
Dryden. 
He described this march to the temple with so 
much horror, that he shivered every joint. Addison. 
Give up Laius to the realms of day, 
Whose ghost, yet shivering on Cocytus’ sand, 


Expects its passage to the farther strand. Pope. 
Prometheus is laid 

On icy Caucasus to shiver, 

While vultures cat his growing liver. Swift. 


Surver.f n.s. [from the verb.] 


1. One fragment of many into which any 
thing is broken, y 
He would pound thee into shivers with his fist, 
as a sailor breaks a biscuit. 
Shakspeare, T'r. and Cress. 
As brittle as the glory is the face ; 
For there it is crack’d in an hundred shivers. 
Shakspeare. 
If you strike a solid body that is brittle, it 
breaketh not only where the immediate force is, 
but breaketh all about into shivers and fritters. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
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Surging waves against a solid rock, 
Though all to shivers dash’d. 

3, A thin slice; a little piece. 

Of your white bread a shiver. 

Chaucer, Sompn. Tale. 

The mote [is] a small thin shiver of wood. 

Hammond on St. Matth. vii. 3. 
3, A shaking fit ; a tremor. i 
4, A spindle. Hist. R. S.1. 56. 
5. In naval language, a wheel fixed in a 
channel or block. 
Sur’ vERING.* n.s. [from shiver. ] 
1. Act of trembling. 

Panick fears and shiverings oftentimes attend 
bloodguilty men, as long as they live. 

Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. ii. 
2. Division; dismemberment. 

Upon the breaking and shivering of a great state, 

you may be sure to have wars. Bacon. 

Sur'very. adj. [from shiver] Loose of 
coherence ; incompact ; easily falling 
into many fragments, 

There were obseryed incredible numbers of these 
shells thus flatted, and extremely tender, in shivery 
stone. Woodward. 

SHOA’DSTONE. 7%. Ss. 

Shoadstone is a small stone, smooth 
without, of a dark liver colour, and of 
the same colour within, only with the 
addition of a faint purple. It is a frag- 
ment broke off an iron vein. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

Certain tin stanes lie on the face of the ground, 
which they call shoad, as shed from the main load, 
and made somewhat round by the water. 

Earew, Surv. of Cornwall. 

The loads or veins of metal were by this action 
of the departing water made easy to be found out 
by the skoads, or trains of metallick fragments born 
of from them, and lying in trains from those veins 
towards the sea, in the same course that water fall- 
ing thence would take. Woodward. 


SHOAL. n.s. [peeole, Sax. a multitude. 
See the fourth sense of Scuz.] 


}. A croud; a great multitude; a throng. 
When there be great shoals of people, which go 
on to populate, without foreseeing means of sus- 
tentation: once in an age they discharge their 
people upon other nations. Bacon. 
A league is made against such routs and sholes 
of people as have utterly degenerated from nature, 
Bacon, 
The vices of a prince draw sholes of followers, 
when his yirtue leayes him the more eminent, be- 
cause single, Decay of Piety. 
A shoal of silver fishes glides 
And plays about the barges. Waller, 
God had the command of famine, whereby he 
could haye carried them off by shoals. Woodward. 
Around the goddess roll 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a sable shoal, 
Thick, and more thick the black blockade extends, 
Pope. 
2. A shallow ; asand-bank. [a contraction 
of shallow.) 
The haven’s mouth they durst not enter, for the 
dangerous shoals. Abbot, Descr. of the World. 
He heaves them off the sholes. Dryden. 
The depth of your pond should be six foot ; and 
on the sides some sholes for the fish to lay their 
spawn. Mortimer, 
To SHoAt.} ».2. [from the noun. ] 
To croud; to throng. 
The wave-sprung entrails, about which fausens 
and fish did shole. Chapman. 
The women flock to St. Mary’s in such troops, 
and so early, that the masters of arts have no room 
to sit ; so as the vice-chancellor and heads of houses 
were in deliberation to repress their shoaling thither. 
Wotton to Sir E, Bacon, (1638,) Rem. p. 472, 


Milton. 


SHOAL.} adj. 


SHO 


2. To be shallow; to grow shallow. 


What they met 
Solid, or slimy, as in raging sea, 
Tost up and down, together crouded drove, 
From each side shoaling tow’rds the mouth of hell, 
Milton, P. L- 
Shallow; obstructed or 
incumbered with banks. Applied by 
Spenser to one of his personified riyers. 
Molanna, were she not so shole, 
Were no less faire and beautifull than she, 
Spenser, F. Q- 


SHoa’tivess. 2. s. [from shoaly.] Shallow- 


ness ; frequency of shallow places. 


Suoa’ty.f adj. [from shoal.] Full of shoals; 


full of shallow places. 
Reddish weeds in abundance grew in it, being 
but shoaly ; and specially about the banks of it. 
Bp. Richardson on the Old Test. p. 11, 
Those who live 
Where with his shoaly fords Vulturnus roars, 
Dryden, 
The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 
The tossing vessel sail’d on shoaly ground. 
Dryden. 
SHOCK.+ x. s. (choc, old Fr. as our word 
was also sometimes written. See CHock. 
The Teut. word is schock, concussus. ] 
1. Conflict; mutual impression of violence ; 
violent concourse. 
Through the shock 
Of fighting elements on all sides round 
Enyiron'd, wins his way. Milton, P.L, 


2. Concussion ; external violence. 


It is inconceptible how any such man that hath 
stood the shock of an eternal duration, without cor- 
ruption or alteration, should after be corrupted or 
altered. Judge Hale. 

These strong unshaken mounds resist the shocks 
Of tides and seas tempestuous, while the rocks, 
That secret in a long continu’d vein 
Pass through the earth, the ponderous pile sustain, 

Blackmore. 

Such is the haughty man, his towering soul, 
*Midst all the shocks and injuries of fortune, 
Rises superior and looks down on Cesar. 

Addison. 

Long at the head of his few faithful friends, 

He stood the shock of a whole host of foes. 
Addison. 

The tender apples from their parents rent 
By stormy shocks, myst not neglected lie, 
The prey of worms. 

3. The conflict of enemies. 

The adverse legions, not less hideous join’d 
The horrid shock. Milton, P. L. 

Those that run away are in more danger than 
the others that stand the shock. L’ Estrange. 

The mighty torce 
Of Edward twice o’erturn’d their desperate king : 
Twice he arose, and join’d the horrid shock, 
Philips. 


Philips. 


4, Offence; impression of disgust. 


Fewer shocks a statesman gives his friend. 
Young. 
5. [Shocke, Teut. strues.] A pile of sheaves 
of corn. 
Corn tithed, sir parson, together to get, 
And cause it on shocks to be by and by set. 
Tusser. 
In a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in, 
in his season. Job. 
Thou, full of days, like weighty shocks of corn, 
Tn season reap'‘d, shall to thy grave be born. 
Sandys. 
Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks, 
Feels his heart heave with joy. Thomson. 


6. [From shag.] A rough dag. 
I would fain know why a shock and a hound are 
not distinct species. Locke, 


SHO 


To SHock.f v. a. [Sax. sceacan; Germ. 
schocken ; Fr. chocquer.] 

1. To shake by violence. 

2. To meet force with force ; to encounter. 

These her princes are come home again : 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we will shock them. Skakspeare, K. John. 
3. To offend ; to disgust. 

Supposing verses are never so beautiful, yet if 
they contain any thing that shocks religion or good 
manners, they are 

Versus inopes rerum nugegue canore. Dryden. 

My son, 
I bade him love, and bid him now forbear: 
If you have any kindness for him, still 
Advise him not to shock a father’s will. Dryden, 

Julian, who lov’d each sober mind to shock, 

Who laugh’d at God, and offer’d to a cock. 
Harte. 

Those who in reading Homer are shocked that 
*tis always a lion, may as well be angry that ’tis 
always a man. ~ . eR oped 

To SHOCK. ¥. 2. 
1. To meet with hostile violence. 

And now with shouts the shocking armies clos’d, 
To lances lances, shields to shields oppos’d 3. 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 
Rach adverse battle gor’d with equal wounds. 

Pope. 
g. To be offensive. 

The French humour, in regard of the liberties 
they take in female conversations, is yery shocking 
to the Italians, who are naturally jealous, 

Addison on Italy. 
To Suock. v. x. [from the noun. ] To build 
up piles of sheaves. 

‘Reap well, scatter not, gather clean that is shorn, 
Bind fast, shock apace, haye an eye to thy corn. 

Tusser. 
SHo’cKINGLy.* edv, [from To shock.) So 
as to disgust ; offensively. 

It would be shockingly ill-bred in that company ; 
and indeed not extremely well bred in any other. 

Ld. Chesterfield, 

In my opinion, the shortness of a triennial sit- 
ting would have the following ill effects: it would 
make the member more shamelessly and shockingly 
corrupt ; it would increase his dependence on those 
who could best support him at his election; it would 
wrack and tear to pieces the fortunes of those who 
stood upon their own fortunes and their private in- 
terests ; it would make the electors infinitely more 
yenal; and it would make the whole body of the 
people who are, whether they have votes or not, 
concerned in elections, more lawless, more idle, 
more debauched : it would utterly destroy the so- 
briety, the industry, the integrity, the simplicity of 
all the people ; and undermine, I am much afraid, 
the deepest and best laid foundations of the com- 
monwealth, 

Burke, Speech on the Duration of Parliaments. 
Suop for shoed, the preterite and participle 
passive of To shoe. 

Strong axle-treed cart that is clouted and shod. 

Tusser 
SHOE.F x. s. plural shoes, anciently shoon. 
[rco, Sax. schu, Germ. skohs, M. Goth. 
“ adjecto sibilo ab antiquissimo /wa,— 
hya, obtegere.” Stiernh. and Serenius. 
The word, therefore, to which Stiern- 
hielmius refers, is properly skya, to 
cover. But Wachter objects to this, as 
skya means to cover as with a shadow, 
from the Gr. cxud&, a shadow; whereas a 
shoe is the apparel of the foot, Gr. oxev4, 
indumentum; and he thinks that at 
first the word was fot-sko, (as hand-schuh 
then used for a, glove,) and afterwards 
by apheresis sho. The plural shoon is 
still used in the north of England.] The 


: SHO 


_ cover of the foot: of horses as well as 


men. 
: Your hose should be ungartered, your shoe un- 
- tied, and every thing about you demonstrating a 
careless desolation. Shakspeare. 

Spare none but suchas go in clouted shoon, 
For they are thrifty honest men. Shaks. Hen. FI. 

This hollow cylinder is fitted with a sucker, 
upon which is nailed a good thick piece of tanned 
__ shoe-leather. Boyle. 


The dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon. 
Milton, Comus. 
I was in pain, pulled off my shoe, and some ease 
that gave me, Temple. 
To Suox. v.a. preterite I shod ; parti- 
__ ciple passive shod. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fit the foot with a shoe: used com- 
monly of horses. 
The smith’s note for shoeing and plough-irons. 
Shakspeare. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horse; and 
makes it a great appropriation to his own good 
' parts, that he can shoe him himself. Shakspeare. 
Tell your master that the horses want shoeing. 


; Swift. 
2. To cover the bottom. 
_ The wheel compos’d of crickets’ bones, 
- And daintily made for the nonce, 
For fear of rattling on the stones, 
~ With thistle down they shod it. Drayton. 


SHonBLAck.* 7. s. [shoe and black.] One 
who cleans shoes. Dr. Johnson calls 
such an one a shoeblacker. See Ja- 
PANNER, 
SHorBoy. x. s. [shoe and boy.] A boy 
_ that cleans shoes. 
oy aeral employ a shoeboy, is it in view to his ad- 
, vantage, or my own convenience? Swift. 
SHoEING-Horn. 7. s. [shoe and horn.] 
I. A horn used to facilitate the admission 
__ of the foot into a narrow shoe. 
2. Any thing by which a transaction is 
facilitated ; any thing used as a medium: 
In contempt. 
+ Most of our fine young ladies retain in their 
“Service supernumerary and insignificant fellows, 
which they use like whifflers, and commonly call 
_ shoeing-horns. Spectator. 
__ I have been an errant shoeing-horn for above 
_ these twenty years. I served my mistress in that 
_ capacity above five of the number before she was 
' shod. Though she had many who made their ap- 
~ plications to her, I always thought myself the best 
_ Shoe in her shop. Spectator. 
StorMaxer. n. s. [shoe and maker.| One 
' whose trade is to make shoes. 
8 i" A cobbler or shoemaker may find some little fault 
ith the latchet of a shoe that an Apelles had 
Painted, when the whole figure is such as none 
_ but an Apelles could paint. Watts. 
 So’rR.* ns. [ycoepe, Sax. a maker of 
-shoes.] One who fits the foot with a 
4 , Shoe: used, in some places, of a far- 
tier. 
SHor’srrinc.* n. s. [shoe and string.] A 
string or riband with which the shoe is 
pmeied. 
“Bending his supple hams, kissing his hands, 
_ Honouring shoestrings. 
~ Randolph, Muses’ Looking- Glass, (1638.) 
Stor’rve.f x. 5. [shoe and tye.| The ri- 
band with which women tie their shoes. 
mare her beauty, , 
That owes not all its duty 
wie gaudy tire, or glistering shoe-ty. : 
pita * Crashaw, Delights of the Muses, Wishes. 
VOL, Iit. 
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Madam, I do as is my duty, 
Honour the shadow of your shoetye.  Hudibras. 


SHOG. n.s. [from shock.] Violent concus- 


sion. 
Another’s diving bow he did adore, 
Which, with a shog, casts all the hair before. 
Dryden. 
He will rather have the primitive man to be 
produced, in a kind of digesting balneum, where 
all the heavier lees may subside, and a due equi- 


librium be maintained, not disturbed by any such }. 


rude and violent shogs that would ruffle and break 
all the little stamina of the embryon. Bentley. 
To Suoc.f v.a. To shake ; to agitate 
by sudden interrupted impulses. Dr. 
Johnson. — This is a very ancient word. 
The boat in the myddil of the see was Sschoggid 
with wawis, for the wynd was contrarie. 
Wicliffe, St. Matth. xiv. 
After it is washed, they put the remnant into a 
wooden dish, the which they softly shog to and fro 
in the water, until the earthy substance be flitted 
away. Carew. 
Lo Suoa.* v.n. To move of; to begone ; 
to jog. A low word. 
These fained words agog 
So set the goddesses, that they in anger gan to shog. 
Hall, Tr. of Homer's 4th Iliad, (1581.) 
Will you shog off? Shakspeare, Hen. V. 


Suo’canc.* n. s. [from shog.] Concussion ; 
agitation. 
Through the violence of such shoggings 
are leapt out of the coach, 


[they] 


Harmar, Tr. of Bexa, (1587,) p. 885. | 


To shake about; to 
Pegge. 


To SHO’GGLE.* v. a. 
joggle. North. 
SHone. The preterite of shine 
All his Father in him shone. Milton, P. L. 
To Suoo, or Suun.* v. a. [scheuchen, 
Germ. to drive away.] To scare birds 


from the corn or garden. Wilbraham, | 


Cheshire Gloss. and Brockett’s N.C. 
Words. 
Suoox. The preterite and in poetry par- 
ticiple passive of shake. 
Taxallan shook by Montezuma’s pow’rs, 
Has, to resist his forces, call’d in ours. 


SHoon.* See Suor. 


To SHOOT.+ ». a. preterite, I shot; 
patticiple, shot or shotten. [ycotian, Sax. 
skiota, Icel. jaculari, to dart; an ancient 
word, common to all the northern dia- 
lects. Serenius. Wachter considers 
it as formed from the sound made by 
the passing of the dart or arrow. Sere- 
nius also thinks that the Scythians took 
their name from this ancient term; 
which indeed Selden had long before 
noticed: “The Grecians call the 
northern (people) all Scythians, perhaps 
the original of that name being from 
shooting, for which they were especially 
through the world famous.” See Sel- 
den’s Notes on Drayton’s Polyolbion, 
Song viii. ] : 

1, To discharge any thing so as to make it 
fly with speed or violence. 

Light 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn. Milton, P.L. 
2. To discharge as from a bow or gun. 
I owe you much, and, like a witless youth, 
That which I owe is lost; but if you please 
To shoot an arrow that self way 
Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt 
To find both, Shakspeare. 


Dryden. 


SHO 


This murtherous shaft that’s shot 

Hath not yet lighted; and our safest way 

Is to avoid the aim. Shakspeare. 
A pomp of winning graces waited still, 

And from about her shot darts of desire 

Into all eyes to wish her still in sight. Milton, P.L. 


3. To let off: used of the instrument. 
The men shoot strong shoots with their bows. 


Abbot. 
The two ends of a bow shot off, fly from one 
another, Boyle. 


Men who know not hearts should make examples; 
Which, like a warning-piece, must be shot off, 
To fright the rest from crimes. Dryden. 


4. To strike with any thing shot. 
Not an hand shall touch the mount, but he shall 
be stoned or shot through, Hw. xix, 13. 


5. To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 
None of the trees exalt themselves, neither shoot 
up their top among the thick boughs, 
Exek. xxxi, 14, 
A grain of mustard groweth up and shooteth out 
great branches, St. Mark, iv. 32. 
Tell like a tall old oak, how learning shoots, 
To heayen her branches, and to hell her roots. 
Denham. 
6. To emit; to dart or thrust forth. 
That gently warms 
The universe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unseen, 
Shoots invisible virtue ey’n to the deep. 
Milton, P.L. 
Ye who pluck the flowers, 
Beware the secret snake that shoots a sting. Dryd. 
The last had a star upon its breast, which shot 
forth pointed beams of a peculiar lustre, Addison. 
Fir’d by the torch of noon, to tenfold rage, 
Tl’ infuriate hill forth shoots the pillar’d flame. 
Thomson. 


7. To push suddenly. So we say, to shoot 


a bolt or lock. 

I have laugh’d sometimes when I have reflected 
on those men who have shot themselves into the 
world ; some bolting out upon the stage with vast 
applause, and some hissed off, quitting it with dis- 
grace. Dryden. 

The liquid air his moving pinions wound, 
And, in the moment, shoot him on the ground, 

Dryden. 
8. To push forward. 


They that see me shoot out the lip, they shake the 

head, Psalms. 

9. To fit to each other by planing ; a work- 
man’s term. 

Straight lines in joiners’ language are called a 
joint; that is, two pieces of wood that are shot, 
that is planed, or else paired with a paring-chisel. 

Moxon. 
10. To pass through with swiftness. 
Thus having said, she sinks beneath the ground 
With furious haste, and shoots the Stygian sound. 
Dryden. 
To Suoot.f v. n. 
1. To perform the act of shooting, or emit- 
ting a missile weapon. 
The archers have sorely grieved him and shot at 
him. Genesis. 
When he has shot his best, he is sure that none 
ever did shoot better. Temple. 
A shining harvest cither host displays, 
And shoots against the sun with equal rays. Dryd. 
When you shoot, and shut one eye, 
You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the other friendly aid, 
Or wink, as coward and afraid. Prior. 
. To germinate ; to increase in vegetable 
growth. ja 
Such trees as love the sun do not willingly de- 
scend far into the earth; and therefore they are 
commonly trees that shoot up much. Bacon. 
_ Onions, as they hang, will shoot forth. Bacon. 
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The tree at once both upward shoots, 
And just as much grows downward to the roots. 
Cleaveland. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees. 
Dryden. 
Nor will the wither’d stock be green again, 
But the wild olive shoots and shades the ungrateful 
plain. Dryden. 
New creatures rise, 
A moving mass at first, and short of thighs ; 
Till shooting out with legs and imp’d with wings. 
Dryden. 
The corn laid up by ants would shoot under 
ground, if they did not bite off all the buds ; and 
therefore it will produce nothing. Addison. 
A wild, where weeds and flow’rs promiscuous 
shoot, 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. Pope. 
3. To form itself into any shape by emis- 
sions from a radical particle. 
If the menstruum be overcharged, metals will 
shoot into crystals. Bacon. 
Although exhaled and placed in cold con- 
servatories, it will crystallize and shoot into glacious 
bodies. : Brown. 
That rude mass will shoot itself into several 
forms, till it make an habitable world: the steady 
hand of Providence being the inyisible guide of all 
its motions: Burnet, Theory. 
Expressed juices of plants, boiled into the con- 
sistence of a syrup, and set into a cool place, the 
essential salt will shoot up on the sides of the vessels. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
4. To be emitted. 
There shot a streaming lamp along the sky, 
Which on the winged lightning seem’d to fly. 
Dryden. 
Tell them that the rays of light shoot from the sun 
to our earth, at the rate of one hundred and eighty 
thousand miles in the second of a minute, they stand 


aghast at such talk, Watts. 
The grand ztherial bow 
Shoots up immense. Thomson. 


5. To protuberate ; to jet out. 
The land did shoot out with a very great pro- 
montory, bending that way. 
Abbot, Desc. of the World. 
This valley of the Tirol lies enclosed on all sides 
by the Alps, though its dominions shoot out into 
several branches among the breaks of the moun- 
tains. Addison on Italy. 
6. To pass as an arrow. 
Thy words shoot through my heart, 
Melt my resolves, and turn me all to love. Addison. 
7. To become any thing bysudden growth. 
Materials dark and crude, 
Of spiritous fiery spume, till touch’d 
With heaven’s ray, and temper’d, they shoot forth 
So beauteous, opening to the ambient light. 
Milton, P.L. 
Let me but live to shadow this young plant 
From blights and storms: he’ll soon shoot up a hero, 
Dryden. 
8. To move swiftly along. 
A shooting star in autumn thwarts the night. 
Milton, P. L. 
Where Tigris at the foot of Paradise 
Into a gulf shot under ground, till part 
Rose up a fountain by the tree of life. 
Milton, P. L. 
At first she flutters, but at length she springs 
To smoother flight, and shoots upon her wings. 
Dryden. 
The broken air loud whistling as she flies, 
She stops and listens, and shoots forth again, 
And guides her pinions by her young one’s cries. 
Dryden. 
Heayen’s imperious queen shot down from high, 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 


The gates are fore’d. Dryden. 
She downward glides, 

Lights in Fleet-ditch, and shoots beneath the tides, 

Gay. 


4, A young swine; a grice. 
SHoo'rer.f 2. s. [from shoot.] One that 
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Where the mob gathers, swiftly shoot along, 
Nor idly mingle in the noisy throng. Gay. 
Not half so swiftly shoots along in air 


The gliding lightning. Pope. 


9. To feel a quick glancing pain. 


They found these noses one day shoot and swell 
extremely. Tatler, No. 260. 


Suoot.} 2. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. The act. or impression of any thing 


emitted from a distance. 

The Turkish bow giveth a very forcible shoot, 
insomuch as the arrow hath pierced a steel target 
two inches thick; but the arrow, if headed with 
wood, hath been known to pierce through a piece 
of wood of eight inches thick. Bacon. 


2. The act of striking, or endeavouring to 


strike with a. missive weapon discharged 
by any instrument. 
The noise of thy cross-bow 
Will scare the herd, and so my shoot is lost. 
Shakspeare. 
But come the bow; now mercy goes to kill, 
And shooting well is then accounted ill. 
Thus will I save my credit in the shoot, 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do ’t. 
Shakspeare. 
As a country-fellow was making a shoot at a 
pigeon, he trod upon a snake that bit him. 
LT Estrange. 


3. [Scheuten, Dutch.] Branches issuing 


from the main stock. 

They will not come just on the tops where they 
were cut, but out of those shoots which were water- 
boughs, Bacon. 

I saw them under a green mantling vine, 
Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots. 

Milton, Comus. 

Prune off superfluous branches and shoots of 
this second spring ; but expose not the fruit without 
leayes sufficient. Evelyn. 

The hook she bare, 
To lop the growth of the luxuriant year, 
To decent form’ the lawless shoots to bring, 
‘And teach th’ obedient branches where to spring. 
Pope. 

Now, should my praises owe their truth 
To beauty, dress, or paint, or youth, 
> Twere grafting onan annual stock 
That must our expectations mock ; 

And making one luxuriant shoot 
Die the next year for want of root. Swift. 
Pride push’d forth buds at every branching 
shoot, 
And virtue shrunk almost beneath the root. Harte. 


Cotgrave. 


shoots ; an archer; a gunner. 
Some shooters take in hand stronger bows than 
they be able to maintain. Ascham, Toxophilus. 
The king with gifts a vessel stores ; 
And next, to reconcile the shooter-god, 
Within her hollow sides the sacrifice he stow’d. 
Dryden. 


Suoo’r1ne.* n.s. [pcocunz, Sax. jacu- 


latio.] 


1. Act of emitting as from a gun or bow. 


Wrestling, shooting, and other such active sports, 
will keep men in health. Sprat, Hist. R. S. p. 18. 


2. Sensation of quick pain. 


I fancy we shall have some rain, by the shooting 
of my corns. Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield. 


Sno’ory.* adj. [from To shoot.] Corre- 


sponding in size or growth; of an equal 
size: as, the wheat comes up shooty. 
Worcestershire. Grose. 


SHOP.+ x. s. [yceoppa, Saxon, a maga- 


zine; eschoppe, Er. shopa, or schoppa, 
low Lat. Ainsworth. Derived by Ju- 
nius from to shape, to form. ] 


To Suop.* v. 2. 


SAO 


1. A place where any thing is sold. 


Our windows are broke down, 
And we for fear compell’d to shut our shops. 
Shakspeare. 
In his needy shop a tortoise hung, BK 
An alligator stuft, and other skins 
Of ill-shap’d fishes ; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Skakspeare. 
Scarce any sold in shops could be relied on as 
faithfully prepared. Boyle. 
His shop is his element, and he cannot with any 
enjoyment of himself live out of it. South, Serm. 
What a strange thing is it, that a little health, 
or the poor business of a shop, should keep us so 
senseless of these great things, that are coming so 
fast upon us ! “Law. 


2. A room in which manufactures are car- 


ried on. 
Your most grave belly thus answer’d ; 
True is it, my incorporate friends, 
That I receive the general food at first, 
Which you do live upon; and fit it is, 
Because I am the storehouse and the shop 
Of the whole body. Shakspeare. 
We have divers mechanical arts and stuffs made 
by them; and shops for such as are not brought 
into vulgar use. Bacon. 
To frequent shops: as, 
they are shopping. A cant phrase of 
modern times. 


SHo’ppoarD. x. s. [shop and board.) 


Bench on which any work is*done. 
That beastly rabble, that came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 
And stalls, and shopboards, in vast swarms, 
With new-chalk’d bills, and rusty arms. Hudibras. 
It dwells not in shops or workhouses; nor till 
the late age was it ever known, that any one served 
seven years to a smith or a taylor, that he should 
commence doctor or divine from the shopboard or 
the anvil; or from whistling to a team come to 
preach to a congregation. South, Serme 


Suo’pBook. n.s. [shop and book.] Book 


in which a tradesman keeps his ac- 
counts. 

They that have wholly neglected the exercise of 
their understandings, will be as unfit for it as one 
unpractised in figures to cast up a shopbook. Locke. 


Suope.* old pret. of shape; shaped. See 


To SHapr. 
She — this further purpose to him shope. 
Spenser, F. Q. 


Suo’pKErper. x. s. [shop and keep.] A 


trader who sells in a shop; not a mer- 
chant who only deals by wholesale. 
Nothing is more common than to hear a shop- 
keeper desiring his neighbour to have the goodness 
to tell him what is a clock. Addison 


Suo’pLirrer.¥* n.s. [from shop, and lift, 


to rob. See To Lirr.] One who under 
pretence of buying takes occasion to 
steal goods out of a shop. 

These women, they call shoplifters, when they 
are challenged for their thefts, appear to be mighty, 
angry and affronted, for fear of being searched, 

Swift, Evam. No. 28. 

He looked like a discovered shoplifter, left to 

the mercy of the Exchange-women. 


Swift, Tale of a Tub, § 6- 


Suo’piirtine.* n.s. The crime of a shop- 


lifter. 


Suo’piixe.* adj. [shop and like.] Low; 


vulgar. 
Be she never so shoplike or meretricious. : 
B. Jonson, Discoveries. 


Suo’pman.f n.s. [shop and man. | 
1. A petty trader. 


Garth, gen’rous as his muse, prescribes and gives, 
The shopman sells, and by destruction lives: _ 
, ; Dryden 
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2. One who serves in a shop. 

For my part, I have enough to mind in weigh- 
ing my goods out, and waiting on my customers; 
but my wife, though she could be of as much use 
as a shopman to me, if she would put her hand to 
it, is now only in my way. 

‘ Anonym. in Johnson’s Idler, No. 15. 
Snore. The preterite of shear. 
I’m glad thy father’s dead: 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
_ Shore his old thread in twain, Shakspeare. 
SHORE.+ x. s. [ycope, Saxon. Dr. John- 
son.— From ycipan, to divide, to sepa- 
rate. Shore, as the sea-shore, or shore of 
a river (which latter expression Dr. 
Johnson, without any reason, calls a 
licentious use of the word) is the place 
where the continuity of the land is in- 
terrupted, or separated, by the sea or 
the river. Mr. Horne Tooke, Div. of 
Purl. ii. 172.) 
1. The coast of the sea. 
Sea cover’d sea ; 
Sea without shore. 
2. The bank of a river. 
Beside the fruitful shore of muddy Nile, 
Upon a sunny bank outstretched lay, 
In monstrous length, a mighty crocodile. Spenser. 
3. A drain; properly sewer. 
4. [Schoore, Teut. a prop.] The support 
of a building; a buttress. 

‘When I use the word shore, I may intend thereby 
a coast of land near the sea, or a drain to carry off 
water, or a prop to support a building, 

. Watts, Logick. 
To Suort. v. a. [schooren, Teut.] 


1. To prop; to support. 

They undermined the wall, and, as they wrought, 
_ shored it up with timber. Knolles. 
He did not much strengthen his own subsist- 
ence in court, but stood there on his own feet ; 
s for the truth is, the most of his allies rather 

leaned upon him than shored him up. 
Wotton, D. of Buckingham. 
There was also made a shoring or under-prop- 
ping act for the benevolence ; to make the sums 
which any person had agreed to pay leviable by 
‘ course of law. Bacon, Hen. VII. 


2. To set on shore. Not in use. 

I will bring these two moles, these blind ones 
aboard him ; if he think it fit to shore them again, 
—let him call me rogue. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

Suo’rep.* adj. [from shore.] Having a 

bank or shore. 

A ground lying low is soone overflowen, 

_ And shored cannot long continue. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 353. 

Suo’rexess.f adj. [from shore.] Having 
no coast; boundless. 

He shall be scoffed at, and called puritan, if he 

_ will not revel it with them in a shoreless excess, 

Junius, Sin Stigmat. (1639,) p. 283. 

__ This ocean of felicity is so shoreless and bottom- 
a less, that all the saints and angels cannot exhaust 

arr Boyle. 

A shoreless ocean. Thomson, Spring. 

____ The short channels of expiring time, 

__ Or shoreless ocean of eternity. 
yy Young, Night Th. 9. 
Suo’Riine. n. s. [from shear, shore.] The 

felt or skin of a sheep shorn. 


Suory. The participle passive of shear: 
- with of. 
: So rose the Danite strong, 
Shorn of his strength. Milton, P. L. 
vile rahe are shorn for browze; the tow’ring 
p eight 
Of unctuous trees are torches for the night. 
Dryden, 


Milton, P. L. 
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He plunging downward shot his radiant head ; 
Dispell’d the breathing air that broke his flight ; 
Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal sight. 

Dryden. 
SHORT.+ adj. [yceopt, Saxon. Dr. John- 
son.— From yeipan, to shear, to cut; 
shored, shor'd, short, cut off, opposed to 
long, which means extended. Mr. H. 
Tooke, Div. of Purl. ii. 172. — Not such 
is the deduction of Wachter and Sere- 
nius ; they refer it to skorta, and schorton, 
to be deficient ; noticing also the same 
adjective, without the prefix s, in other 
tongues ; as kort, Su. Goth. and Belg. 
court, Fr. curtus, Lat. Ihre inclines to 
the last as the original.] 
1. Not long; commonly not long enough. 

Weak though I am of limh, and short of sight, 

Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite, 
T'll do what Mead and Cheselden advise, 
To keep these limbs, and to preserve these eyes. 
Pope. 
2. Not long in space or extent. 
This less voluble earth, 
By shorter flight to the east, had left him there. 
Milton, P. L. 

Though short my stature, yet my name extends 

To heaven itself, and earth’s remotest ends. Pope. 
3. Not long in time or duration. 

They change the night into day: the light is 
short, because of darkness. Job, xvii. 12. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv’st, 
Live well, how long or short permit to Heaven. 

Milton, P. L. 

Short were her marriage joys: for in the prime 

Of youth her lord expir’d before his time. Dryden. 


4, Repeated by quick iterations. 
Her breath then short, seem’d loth from home 
to pass, 
Which more it mov’d, the more it sweeter was. 
Sidney. 
Thy breath comes short, thy darted eyes are fixt 
On me for aid, as if thou wert pursu’d. Dryden. 
My breath grew short, my beating heart sprung 
upward, 
And leap’d and bounded in my heaving bosom. 
Smith. 


5. Not adequate; not equal: with of be- 
fore the thing with which the compari- 
son is made. 

Immoderate praises the foolish lover thinks short 
of his mistress, though they reach far beyond the 
heavens. \ Sidney. 

Some cottons here grow, but short in worth unto 
those of Smyrna, Sandys. 

The Turks give you a quantity rather exceeding 
than short of your expectation. Sandys. 

I know them not; not therefore am I short 
Of knowing what I ought. Milton, P. R. 

To attain 
The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 
All human thoughts come short, Supreme of things. 
Milton, P.L. 
O glorious trial of exceeding love, 
Engaging me to emulate! but short 
Of thy perfection, how shall I attain! Milton, P.L. 

To place her in Olympus’ top a guest, 

Among th’ immortals, who with nectar feast ; 
That poor would seem, that entertainment short 
Of the true splendor of her present court. Waller. 

We err, and come short of science, because we 
are so frequently misled by the evil conduct of our 
imaginations. Glanville. 

As in many things the knowledge of philoso- 
phers was short of truth, so almost in all things 
their practice fell short of their knowledge; the 
principles by which they walked were as much 
below those by which they judged, as their feet 
were below their head. South, Serm. 
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He wills not death should terminate their strife ; 
And wounds, if wounds ensue, be short of life. 
Dryden. 
Virgil exceeds Theocritus in regularity and 
brevity, and falls short of him in nothing but sim- 
plicity and propriety of style. Pope- 
Defect in our behaviour, coming short of the 
utmost gracefulness, often escapes our observation. 
Locke. 
If speculative maxims have not an actual uni- 
versal assent from all mankind, practical princi- 
ples come short of an universal reception. Locke. 
The people fall short of those who border upon 
them, in strength of understanding, Addison. 
A neutral indifference falls short of that obli- 
gation they lie under, who have taken such oaths. 
Addison. 
When I made these, an artist undertook to imi- 
tate it; but, using another way of polishing them, 
he fell much short of what I had attained to, as I 
afterwards understood, Newton. 
It is not credible that the Phoenicians, who had 
established colonies in the Persian gulph, stopt 
short, without pushing their trade to the Indies. 
Arbuthnot. 
Doing is expressly commanded, and no happi- 
ness allowed to any thing short of it. South, Serm. 
The signification of words will be allowed to 
fall much short of the knowledge of things. Baker. 
6. Defective; imperfect; not attaining 
the end; not reaching the intended 
point. 

Since higher I fall short, on him who next 
Provokes my envy. Milton. 
That great wit has fallen short in his account. 

More. 

Where reason came short, revelation discovered 
on which side the truth lay. Locke. 
Men express their universal ideas by signs; a 
faculty which beasts come short in, Locke. 


7. Not far distant in time. 
He commanded those, who were appointed to 
attend him, to be ready by a short day. Clarendon. 
8. Scanty ; wanting. 
The English were inferiour in number, and 
grew short in their provisions. Hayward. 
They short of succours, and in deep despair, 
Shook at the dismal prospect of the war. Dryden, 


9. Not fetching a compass. 

So soon as ever they were gotten out of the 
hearing of the cock, the lion turned short upon 
him, and tore him to pieces. TL? Estrange. 

He seiz’d the helm, his fellows cheer’d, 
Turn’d short upon the shelves, and madly steer’d. 

Dryden. 

For, turning short, he struck with all his might 

Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight. Dryden. 


10. Not going so far as was intended. 
As one condemn’d to leap a precipice, 
Who sees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops short. Dryden. 
11. Defective as to quantity. 
When the fleece is shorn, 
When their defenceless limbs the brambles tear, 
Short of their wool, and naked from the sheer. 
Dryden. 
12, Narrow; contracted. 
Men of wit and parts, but of skort thoughts and 
little meditation, are apt to distrust every thing for 
a fancy. Burnet. 
They, since their own short understandings reach 
No farther than the present, think ev’n the wise 
Like them disclose the secrets of their breasts. 
Rowe. 
13. Brittle ; friable. 
His flesh is not firm, but short and tasteless, 
Walton. 
Marl from Derbyshire was very fat, though it 
had so great a quantity of sand, that it was so short, 
that, when wet, you could not work it into a ball, or 
make it hold together. Mortimer. 
epi Ya 
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14, Not bending. 
The lance broke short, the beast then bellow’d 
loud 
And his strong neck to a new onset bow’d. 
Dryden. 
15. Laconick ; brief: as, a short answer. 


SHorv. z.s. [from the adjective.] A sum- 


mary account. 
The short and long is, our play is preferr’d. 
Shakspeare. 
In short, she makes a man of him at sixteen, and 
a boy all his life after. L Estrange. 
Repentance is, in short, nothing but a turning 
from sin to God, the casting off all our former 
evils, and, instead thereof, constantly practising all 
those Christian duties which God requireth of us. 
Wh. Duty of Man. 
If he meet with no reply, you may conclude 
that I trust to the goodness of my cause : the short 
on’t is, *tis indifferent to your humble servant, 
whatever your party says. Dryden. 
From Medway’s pleasing stream 
To Severn’s roar be thine; 
In short, restore my loye, and share my kingdom. 
Dryden. 
The proprieties and delicacies of the English are 
known to few: "tis impossible even for a good 
wit to understand and practise them, without the 
help of a liberal education and long reading; in 
short, without wearing off the rust which he con- 
tracted while he was laying ina stock of learning. 
Dryden. 
The short is, to speak all in a word, the pos- 
sibility of being found in a salvable state cannot be 
sufficiently secured, without a possibility of always 
persevering in it. Norris. 
To see whole bodies of men breaking a consti- 
tution ; in short, to be encompassed with the greatest 
dangers from without, to be torn by many virulent 
factions within, then to be secure and senseless, 
are the most likely symptoms, in a state, of sick- 
ness unto death. : Swift. 
Suort. adv. [It is, I think, only used in 
composition.] Not long. 
Beauty and youth, 
And sprightly hope and short-enduring joy. 
Dryden. 
One strange draught prescribed by Hippocrates 
for a shoré-breathed man, is half a gallon of hydro- 
mel, with a little vinegar. 
Yo Suort.* v. n. [schorten, Germ. xe- 
reypcan, Sax.] To fail; to be deficient; 
to decrease. 
His syght wasteth, his wytte mynysheth, his 
lyf shorteth. 
The Book of Good Manners, (1486,) sign. e. viii. 
To Suort.* v. a. [yeyptan, Sax.] To ab- 
breviate ; to shorten. 
Sorrow shorteth the life of many a man. 
Chaucer, Pers. Tale. 
Shorte our end, and mynyshe our payne; 
Let us go, and never come agayne. 
} Old Morality of Every Man. 
SHortpa/tTep.* adj. [short and date.] 
Having little time to run. 
The course of thy short-dated life. 
Sandys, Paraphr, Eccles. p. 13. 
To SHo’RTEN.T v. a. [Sax. peypcan. ] 
1. To make short, either in time or space. 
Because they see it is not fit or possible that 
churches should frame thanksgivings answerable 
to each petition, they shorten somewhat the reins 
of their censure. Hooker. 
Would you have been so brief with him, he 
would 
Have been so brief with you, to shorten you, 
For taking so the head, the whole head’s length, 
Shakspeare. 
To shorten its ways to knowledge, and make 
each perception more comprehensive, it binds them 
into bundles, Locke, 


Arbuthnot.. 
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None shall dare 
With shorten’d sword to stab in closer war, 
But in fair combat. Dryden. 
War, and luxury’s more direful rage, 
Thy crimes have brought, to shorten mortal breath, 
With all the numerous family of death. 
Dryden. 
Whatever shortens the fibres, by insinuating 
themselves into their parts, as water in a rope, 
contracts. Arbuthnot. 


2. To contract ; to abbreviate. 
We shorten’d days to moments by love’s art, 
Whilst our two souls 
Perceiv’d no passing time, as if a part 
Our love had been of still eternity. 


3. To confine ; to hinder from progression. 


The Irish dwell altogether by their septs, so as 
they may conspire what they will; whereas if 
there were English placed among them, they 
should not be able to stir but that it should be 
known, and they shortened according to their de- 
merits. Spenser. 

To be known, shortens my laid intent ; 

My boon I make it that you know me not. Shaks. 

Here, where the subject is so fruitful, I am 
shortened by my chain, and can only see what is 
forbidden me to reach, Dryden. 


4. To lop. 
Dishonest with lopt arms the youth appears, 
Spoil’d of his nose, and shorten’d of his ears. 
Dryden. 
SHORTHAND. n. 5. [short and hand.] A 
method of writing in compendious cha- 
racters. 
Your follies and debauches change 
With such a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir’d, and cannot score them on the stage, 
Unless each vice in shorthand they indite, 
Ey’n as notcht ’prentices whole sermons write. 
Dryden. 
Boys haye but little use of shorthand, and 
should by no means practise it, till they can write 
perfectly well. Locke. 
In shorthanl skill’d, where little marks com- 
prise 
Whole words, a sentence in a letter lies. Creech. 
As the language of the face is universal, so ’tis 
very comprehensive: no laconism can reach it: 
*tis the shorthand of the mind, and crowds a great 
deal in a little room, Collier. 


SHO’RTLIVED. adj. [short and live.] Not 
living or lasting long. 
Unhappy parent of a shortliv’d son! 
Why loads he this embitter’d life with shame ? 
Dryden. 
The joyful shoréiiv’d news soon spread around, 
Took the same train. Dryden. 
Some vices promise a great deal of pleasure in 
the commission ; but then, at best, it is but short- 
lived and transient, a sudden flash presently extin- 
guished. Calamy, Serm. 
The frequent alterations in publick proceedings, 
the variety of shortlived favourites that prevailed 
in their seyeral turns under the government of her 
successors, have broken us into these unhappy 
distinctions. Addison, Freeholder. 
A piercing torment that shortlived pleasure of 
yours must bring upon me, from whom you never 
received offence, Addison. 
All those graces 
The common fate of mortal charms may find ; 
Content our shoriliy’d praises to engage, 
The joy and wonder of a single age. Addison. 
Admiration is a shortlived passion, that imme- 
diately decays upon grewing familiar with its 
object, unless it be still fed with fresh discoveries. 
Addison. 
Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 
Shall finish what his shortliv’d sire begun. Pope. 


Suo’rRty.} adv. [from short ; Sax. rceopz- 
lice.] 
1. Quickly; soon; in a little time. 
7 


Suckling. 


It is 


SoHIO: 


commonly used relatively of futare 
time, but Clarendon seems to use it ab- 
solutely. 

I must leave thee, love, and shortly too. Shaks. 

Thou art no friend to God, or to the king: 
Open the gates, or I'll shut thee out shortly. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

The armies came shortly in view of each other. 

Clarendon. 

The time will shortly come, wherein you shall 
more rejoice for that little you have expended for 
the benefit of others, than in that which by so long 
toil you shall have saved, Calamy. 

He celebrates the anniversary of his father’s 
funeral, and shortly after arrives at Cume. 

Dryden. 
Ey’n he, whose soul now melts in mournful 
lays, 
Shall shortly want the gen’rous tear he pays. Pope. 
2. In a few words; briefly. 
Shortly, the truth is [this. ] ‘ 
Bp. Hall, Balm of Gilead. 

I could express them more shortly this way than 
in prose, and much of the force, as well as grace 
of arguments, dapends on their conciseness. Pope. 

SHo’rtness.f 7.5. [from short; Sax. pce- 
openyyye. |. } ; 
1. The quality of being short, either in 

time or space. 

Dll make a journey twice as far, t’ enjoy 
A second night of such sweet shortness, which 
Was mine in Britain. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

They move strongest in a right line, which is 
caused by the shortness of the distance. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

I will not trouble my readers with the shortness 
of the time in which I writ it. Dryden. 

May they not justly to our climes upbraid 
Shortness of night, and penury of shade? Prior. 

Think upon the vanity and shortness of human 
life, and let death and eternity be often in your 
minds. Law. 

2. Fewness of words; brevity; concise- 
ness. 

The necessity of shortness causeth men to cut 
off impertinent discourses, and to comprise much 
matter in few words. Hooker. 

Sir, pardon me in what I have to say, 

Your plainness and your shortness please me well. 
Shakspeare. 

The prayers of the church will be very fit, as 
being most easy for their memories, by reason of 
their shortness, and yet containing a great deal of 
matter. Wh. Duty of Man. 

3. Want of reach; want of capacity. 

Whatsoever is above these proceedeth of short- 

ness of memory, or of want of a stayed attention, 
Bacon. 
4. Deficience; imperfection. 

Another account of the shortness of our reason, 
and easiness of deception, is the forwardness of our 
understanding’s assent to slightly examined con- 
clusions. Glanville, Scepsis. 

From the instances I had given of human igno- 
rance, to our shortness in most things else, ’tis an 
easy inference. Glanville. 

It may be easily conceived, by any that can 
allow for the lameness and shortness of transla- 
tions, out of languages and manners of writing 
differing from ours, Temple. 

Suo’rtriss. 7. s. [short and ribs.] The 
bastard ribs ; the ribs below the sternum. 

A gentleman was wounded in a duel: the rapier 
entered into his right side, slanting by his short- 
ribs under the muscles, Wiseman, Surgery: 

Suo’RtsicuTeD. adj. [short and sight.] 
1. Unable by the convexity of the eye te 
see far. 

Shortsighted men see remote objects best in-old 


age, therefore they are accounted to have the most 
lasting eyes, Newton. 
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2. Unable by intellectual sight to see far. 
The foolish and shortsighted die with fear 
That they go nowhere, or they know not where. 
Denham. 
Other propositions were designed for snares to 
the shortsighted and credulous, L’ Estrange. 
SHO'RTSIGHTEDNESS.[ x. s. [short and 
~ sight.) 
1, Defect of sight, proceeding from the 
convexity of the eye. 

The ordinary remedy for shortsightedness is a 
concave lens, held before the eye; which, making 
the rays diverge, or at least diminishing much of 
their convergency, makes amends for the too great 
convexity of the crystalline. Chambers. 

By often looking at remote objects the degree 
of shortsightedness may be much lessened. 

Adams on Vision. 
2. Defect of intellectual sight. 
Cunning is a kind of shortsightedness, that dis- 
covers the minutest objects which are near at hand, 
» but is not able to discern things at a distance. 
5 Addison, Spect. 
Suo’RTWAIsTED. adj. [short and waist.] 
Having a short body. 
Duck-legg’d, shortwaisted ; such a dwarf she is, 
That she must rise on tip-toes for a kiss. 
Dryden, Fuv. 
SHO'RTWINDED. adj. [short and wind.] 
Shortbreathed ; asthmatick ; pursive ; 
breathing by quick and faint reciproca- 
tions. 

Sure he means brevity in breath ; shortwinded. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

So shaken as we are, so wan with care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe shortwinded accents of new broils, 
To be commenc’d in strands afar. Shaks. Hen: IV. 

With this the Mede shortwinded old men eases, 

And cures the lungs unsavory diseases. May, Virg. 


Suo’Rtwincep. adj. [short and wing.] 
Having short wings. Hawks are divided 
into long and short winged. 


Shortwing’d, untit himself to fly, 
His fear foretold foul weather. Dryden. 
Suortwi'rrep.* adj. [short and witted.] 
Simple; not wise; without wit; scant 
'~ of wit. 
Piety doth not require at our hands, that we 
_ Should be either shortwitted or beggarly, but hath 
_ its part in all the blessings of this world, whether 
it be of soul or body, or of goods. 
oa Hale’s Rem. p. 200. 
‘Suo’ry. adj. [from shore.] Lying near 
the coast. 
There is commonly a declivity from the shore to 
the middle part of the channel, and those shory 


parts are generally but some fathoms deep, 
Be: Burnet, Theory. 
Suor. The preterite and participle pas- 
sive of shoot. 
_ On the other side a pleasant grove 
Was shot up high, full of the stately tree 
That dedicated is to Olympick Jove. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Their tongue is an arrow shot out, it speaketh 
deceit, Jeremiah. 
The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage 
of the commodiousness afforded by the ground, 
_ and shot rather at a safe preserving the harbour 
_ from sudden attempts of little fleets than to with- 
stand any great navy. Carew. 
He only thought to crop the flower, 
_ New shot up from a vernal shower. 
3 Milton, Ep. M. Winch. 
From before her vanish’d night, 
_ Shot through with orient beams. Milton, P. L. 
__ Sometimes they shot out in length like rivers, 
_ and sometimes they flew into remote countries in 
~ colonies. Burnet. 
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The same metal is naturally shot into quite dif- 
ferent figures, as quite different kinds of them are 
of the same figure. Woodward. 

He prone on ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch’d wide his eager arms, and shot the seas 

along. Pope. 
Suor of-* part. Discharged; quit; freed 
from: a colloquial expression: as, he 
cannot get shot of it. But perhaps this 
is only another form of shut of.- See 


SHur. 


SHOT. x.s. [schot, Dutch; from To 
shoot. | 
1. The act of shooting. 


A shot unheard gave me a wound unseen. 
Sidney. 


Proud death ! 
What feast is tow’rd in thy infernal cell, 
That thou so many princes at a shot 
So bloodily hast struck ? Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
He caused twenty shot of his greatest cannon 
to be made at the king’s army. Clarendon. 
2. The missile weapon emitted by any in- 
strument. 
I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
At this booty, they were joyful, for that they 
were supplied thereby with good store of powder 
and shot. Hayward. 
Above one thousand great shot were spent upon 
the walls, without any damage to the garrison. 
Clarendon. 
Impatient to revenge the fatal shot, 
His right hand doubly to his left succeeds. 
Dryden. 
3. The flight of a missile weapon. 
She sat over against him, a good way off, as it 
were a bow shot. Gen. xxi. 16. 


4, Any thing emitted, or cast forth. 
Violent and tempestuous storm and shots of 
rain, Ray, Phys. Theol. Disc. p. 283. 
5. [Escot, French; rceac, Sax. schat, Teut. 
skatts, Goth. money, a piece of money. ] 
Asum charged; a reckoning. 
A man is never welcome to a place, till some 
certain shot be paid, and the hostess say welcome. 
Shakspeare. 
As the fund of our pleasure, Jet each pay his 
Shot ; 
Far hence be the sad, the lewd fop, and the sot. 
B, Jonson. 
Shepherd, leave decoying, 
Pipes are sweet a summer’s day ; 

But a little after toying, 

Women have the shot to pay. Dryden. 

He touch’d the pence when others touch’d the 

pot ; \ 
The hand that sign’d the mortgage paid the shot. 
Swift. 
SHOTE. x. s. [pceota, Saxon; trutia minor, 
Lat.] A fish. 

The shote, peculiar to Devonshire and Cornwal, 
in shape and colour resembleth the trout ; howbeit, 
in bigness and goodness cometh far behind him. 

Carew. 
Suo’rrreEE.} adj. [shot and free.] 
1. Clear of the reckoning. 

Though I could ’scape shotfree at London, I 
fear the shot here: here’s no scoring but upon the 
pate. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

2. Not to be hurt by shot; not to be in- 
jured. : 

He is as mad that thinks himself an urinal, and 
will not stir at all for fear of cracking, as he that 
believes himself to be shotfree, and so will run 
among the hail of a battle. Feltham, Res. ul. 67. 

They that use charms, spells, &c, to be shotfree. 

Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, sect, 8. ch. 4. 


3. Unpunished. 
Suo’rren.f adj. [from shoot. ] 


SHove. zn. s. [from the verb. ] 
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1. Having ejected the spawn. 

Go thy ways, old Jack; die when thou wilt, if 
good manhood be not forgot upon the earth, then 
am Ta shotten herring. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

Ask for what price thy yenal tongue was sold ! 
Tough wither’d truffles, ropy wine, a dish 
Of shotten herrings, or stale stinking fish, 

Dryden. 
2. Curdled by keeping too long. 


3. Shooting out into angles. See Noox. 
I will sell my dukedom, 
To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm 
In that nook-shotten isle of Albion. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
4, Sprained; dislocated. 
His horse — shoulder-shotten. 
Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 
To SHOVE.} v. a. [ycugan, peoran, Sax. 
schuyffen, schuyven, Teut. skuffa, Su. 
Goth. Our old form of the: word was 
also shofe: “Part of the banke he shofé 
downe right.” Gower, Conf. Am. B.2.] 


1. To push by main strength. 

The hand could pluck her back, that shov’d her 

on. Shakspeare. 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 

And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law. Shakspeare. 
I sent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief, 
The which hath been with scorn shov’d from the 
court, Shakspeare. 

OF other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 
Milton, Lycidas. 
There the British Neptune stood, 
Beneath them to submit th’ officious flood, 
And with his trident shov’d them off the sand. 
Dryden. 

Shoving back this earth on which I sit, 

Pll mount, Dryden, Tyr. Love. 

A strong man was going to shove down St. 
Paul’s cupola. Arbuthnot. 

2. To drive by a pole that reaches to the 
bottom of the water: as, he shoved his 
boat. 

3. To push; to rush against. 

He used to shove and elbow his fellow-seryants 
to get near his mistress, when money was a-paying 
or receiving. Arbuthnot. 

Behold a reverend sire 
Crawl through the streets, shov’d on or rudely 
press’d 
By his own sons. Pope. 
You've play’d and lov’d, and eat and drank your 
fill ; 
Walk sober off, before a sprightlier age 
Come titt’ring on, and shove you from the stage. 
Pope. 
Make nature still incroach upon his plan, 


And shove him off as far as e’er we can, Pope. 
Eager to express your love, 

You ne’er consider whom you shove, 

But rudely press before a duke. Swift. 


To SHOVE, v. 7. 
1. To push forward before one. 
The seamen towed, and I shoved till we arrived 
within forty yards of the shore. 
Swift, Gulliv. Trav. 
2. To move in a boat, not by oars but a 
pole. 
He grasp’d the oar, 


Receiv’d his guests aboard, and shov'd from shore. 
Garth. 


The act of 


shoving; a push. 
I was forced to swim behind, and push the boat 
forward with one of my hands; and the tide fa- 
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vouring me, I could feel the ground ; I rested two 
minutes, and then gave the boat another shove. 
Swift, Gulliv. Trav. 

-SHO'VEL.} x. s. [ycoyl, Sax. schoeffel, 
school, Teut. similar to the latter of which 
is our provincial word’school, Exm. dia- 
lect, and shawl or showl in other places. ] 
An instrument consisting of a long han- 
dle and broad blade with raised edges. 

A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, shovel and spade. 

Tusser. 

The brag of the Ottoman, that he would throw 

Malta into the sea, might be performed at an easier 
rate than by the shovels of his Janizaries, 

Glanville, Scepsis. 

To Suo’veL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To throw or heap with a shovel. 

I thought 
To die upon the bed my father died, 
To lie close by his honest bones ; but now 
Some hangman must put on my shroud, and lay me 
Where no priest shovels in dust, 
Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

2. To gather in great quantities. 

Ducks shovel them up as they swim along the 
waters; but divers insects also devour them. 
Derham. 

SHO’ VELBOARD. 1. s. [shovel and board.] A 
long board on which they play by slid- 
ing metal pieces at a mark. 

So have I seen, in hall of lord, 
A weak arm throw on a long skovelboard ; 
He barely lays his piece. Dryden. 

SHO’VELLER, or SHOVELARD, n.s. [from 
shovel ; platea.| A bird. 

Shoveller, or spoonbill: the former name the 
more proper, the end of the bill being broad like 
a shovel, but not concave like a spoon, but per- 
fectly flat, Grew, Mus. 

Pewets, gulls, and shovellers feed upon flesh, and 
yet are good meat. Bacon. 

This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar to 
the swan, but common unto the platea, or shovelard, 
a bird of no musical throat. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Suoucu. z.s. [for shock.] A species of 
shaggy dog; a shock. 

In the catalogue ye be for men, 

As hound and greyhounds, mungrels, spaniels, 
curs, 

Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are ’cleped 

All by the name of dogs. — Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Suoucn.* inter}. [fromthe Germ. sheuchen.] 
An exclamation used in driving away 
fowls: pronounced shoo. See also To 
SHoo. 

Shough, shough/ up to your coop, peahen. 

Beaum, and Fl. Maid in the Mill. 

SHOULD.T v.n. [yceolban, Sax. schuld, 
Teut. old Engl. shudde, pl. shulden. See 
SHALL. ] 

1. This is a kind of auxiliary verb used 
in the conjunctive mood, of which the 
signification is not easily fixed. 

2. ISHovuLp go. It is my business or duty 
to go. 

3. If I Soup go. Ifit happens that I go, 

4. Thou Suoutp’st go. Thou oughtest 
to go. ' 

5. If thou Suovxn’st go. If it happens 
that thou goest. 

6. The same significations are found in all 


the other persons singular and plural. 
Let not a desperate action more engage you 
Than safety should. B. Jonson, Catiline. 
Some praises come of good wishes and respects, 
when by telling men what they are, they represent 
to them what they showld be. Bacon. 


9. SHouLD be. 
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To do thee honour I will shed their blood, 
Which the just laws, if I were faultless, should. 
Waller. 
So subjects love just kings, or so they should. 
Dryden. 


7. Used for would, formerly ; and in later 


times for could, may, might, must. It 
has been well observed, that this sign 
respects time variously; the present, 
the past, and the future. When it 
respects the present, it generally implies 
duty or obligation, fitness, propriety, 
decency, or reasonableness ; is often 
used in the way of supposition, and of 
comparison upon supposition ; often also 
marks conduct or event as involuntary 
or accidental; often carries doubt in it; 
and seems frequently to mark the power, 
energy, influence, or force of things 
upon the speaker, or otherwise ; and it 
follows interjections of grief. In denot- 
ing time past, it either implies doubt, or 
marks the event as involuntary or acci- 
dental. But of all the other periods of 
time, the future seems to be that, in 
which should most frequently makes its 
appearance. It marks the hypothetical, 
and denotes the common future ; in both 
cases it is still conditional, never abso- 
lute. It refers to the hypothetical 
future; and, in doing so, marks the 
event either as doubtful and precarious, 
or as conditional and preparatory to 
somewhat else, or as highly probable 
but fit to be prevented, or as predeter- 
mined. Whilst it respects the common 
future, it either puts the event in the 
way of supposition, or marks it as pre- 
carious, or as certain in the highest 
degree, or as conditionally certain, or as 
certain but improper, or as certain but 
involuntary, or threatens, or follows 
verbs of desire ‘or wishing, or denotes 
the event to be fit or proper. See 
White’s Essay on the English Verb, 
p- 225. et seq. 


8. Should is sometimes omitted, as when 


it marks the event as precarious. 
I pray you, sir, receive the money now, 
For fear you ne’er see chain nor money more. 
Shakspeare, 
A proverbial phrase of 
slight contempt or irony. 
I conclude, that things are not as they should be. 
Swift. 
The girls look upon their father as a clown, and 
the boys think their mother no better than she 
should be. Addison. 


10. SHouLp have. This sign barely points 


at the supposed existence of an event, 
or circumstance of conduct, in former 
time ; or places that supposed behaviour 
as the result of something that preceded 
or might have preceded it; and, in 
doing this, either puts the event in the 
way of supposition, or marks it as acci- 
dental, or as involuntary, or as certain, 
or as morally or naturally fit and becom- 
ing; and is also found in the hypothe- 
tical future, or marking an imaginary 
event or behaviour as proceeding from 
or succeeding in course of time to some 
other action, or incident, imaginary or 
15 
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otherwise; and thus marks the event, 
or action, either as precarious, or as 
accidental, or in a comparative view, or 
as certain ; and carries in it frequently 
an intimation of natural or civil right and 
title to a thing, and gives the highest 
assurance. White. 


11. There is another signification now 


little in use, in which should has scarcely 
any distinct or explicable meaning, J¢ 
should be differs in this sense very little 
from 7¢ zs. 

There is a fabulous narration, that in the north- 
ern countries there should be an herb that groweth 
in the likeness of a lamb, and feedeth upon the 
grass. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


SHO’'ULDER.f z.s. [yculdpe, Saxon; 


scholder, Teut. Dr. Johnson.— Shoulder 
formerly was, and should still be, writ- 
ten shoulde; the past participle of 
ycyllan, to divide, to separate. Mr. H. 
Tooke, Div. of Pur. ti. 241.— Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Tooke produces a solitary in- 
stance of shoulde, viz. “ the necke and 
_shouldes,” from the Byrth of Mankynde, 
published in 1540, But this was not the 
old way of writing the word. Let us 
look for authority more valuable, and 
more ancient by nearly two centuries, 
than what he has offered. We therefore 
find Wicliffe using the accustomed form: 
“ Whanne he hath foundun it, [his 
sheep, ] he joyeth, and leith it on his 
schuldris.” St. Luke, xv. ‘“ Thei bynden 
grevouse chargis, and that moun not be 
born, and putten on schouldris of men.” 
St. Matt. xxiii. While the Saxon, Teu- 
tonick, and old English words thus dis- 
countenance the shoulde of Mr. Tooke, 
so likewise do the ancient words of the 
Germans and Swedes, viz. schulter, and 
skuldra. Wachter and Serenius give to 
shoulder the same etymon as to shield: 
and the former defines the word, ‘ pro- 
pric os illud latum, quod posticas cos- 
tarum partes tegit; et ideo sic dictum 
vel immediaté a skyla, tegere, vel meta- 
phoricé a skioldur, clypeus, guia clypeo 


simile.” ] 


1. The joint which connects the arm to 


the body. 


I have seen better faces in my time, 
Than stand on any shoulder that I see 
Before me. Shakspeare. 
It is a fine thing to be carried on men’s shoul- 
ders; but give God thanks that thou art not forced 
to carry a rich fool upon thy shoulders, as those 
poor men do, Bp. Taylor. 
The head of the shoulder-bone being round, is 
inserted into so shallow a cavity in the scapula, 
that, were there no other guards for it, it would 
be thrust out upon every occasion. Wiseman. 


2. The upper joint of the foreleg of edible 


animals. 
We must have a showder of mutton for a pro- 
perty. Shakspeare- 


He took occasion, froma shoulder of mutton, 
to cry up the plenty of England. 
Addison, Freeholder. 


3. The upper part of the back. 


Emily dress’d herself in rich array; 
Fresh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair. 

: Dryden 
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4, The shoulders are used as emblems of 
strength, or the act of supporting. 

Evy’n as thou wilt, sweet Warwick, let it be; 

For on thy shoulders do I build my seat, 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
The king has cur’d me; and from these 
shoulders, 
These ruin’d pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would sink a navy. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
5. Arising part; aprominence. A term 
among artificers. 

When you rivet a pin into a hole, your pin must 
have a shoulder to it thicker than the hole is wide, 
that the shoulder slip not through the hole as well 
as the shank. — Moxon. 

To Suo’uLpeER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To push with insolence and violence. 
The rolling billows beat the ragged shore, 
As they the earth would shoulder from her seat. 
‘ Spenser, F’. Q. 

Dudman, a well-known foreland to most sailors, 
here shoulders out the ocean, to shape the same a 
large bosom between itself. 

Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
You debase yourself, 

To think of mixing with th’ ignoble herd: 
What, shall the people know their god-like prince 

Headed a rabble, and profan’d his person, 
Shoulder’d with filth ? Dryden. 

~ So vast the navy now at anchor rides, 
That underneath it the press’d waters fail, 
And with its weight, it shoulders off the tides. 

Dryden. 

Around her numberless the rabble flow’d, 

Should’ring each other, crowding for a view. 
Rowe, Jane Shore. 
When Hopkins dies, a thousand lights attend 
' The wretch, who living sav’d a candle’s end ; 
Should’ ring God’s altar a vile image stands, 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands. Pope. 
2. To put upon the shoulder. 

Archimedes’s lifting up Marcellus’s ships finds 
little more credit than that of the giants shoulder- 
ing mountains.. Glanville. 

SHo’uLDERBELT. x. s. [shoulder and belt.] 


A belt that comes across the shoulder. 

Thou hast an ulcer, which no leech can heal, 
Though thy broad shoulderbelt the wound conceal. 

Dryden. 

SHO'ULDERBLADE. x.s. The scapula; the 

blade bone to which the arm is con- 
nected. 

If I haye lifted up my hand against the father- 

less, when I saw my help in the gate, then let mine 
_ arm fall from my showlderblade, and mine arm be 
broken from the bone. Job, xxxi, 22. 
SHo’ULDERCLAPPER.} x. s. [shoulder and 
ore A bailiff. Steevens. 
back friend, a shoulderclapper, one that com- 
mands 
The passages of alleys. Shakspeare, Com. of Err. 
Fear none but these same shoulderclappers. 
Decker, Satiromast. (1602, ) 
Suo’uLpERKNoT.* n. s. [shoulder and knot.] 
An epaulet; a knot of lace or riband 
worn on the shoulder. 

Before they were a month in town, great shoul- 
derknots came up ; straight, all the world was shoul- 
derknots / Swift, Tale of a Tub. 

SHo’utpersnorren.} adj. [shoulder and 
shot.) Strained in the shoulder. See 
_SHorren. 

‘Suo’utpenrstip. n. s. [shoulder and slip.] 
Dislocation of the shoulder. 

_ The horse will take so much care of himself as 

_ to come off with only a strain or a es 

F Swift. 

SHOUT.+ x. s. [A word. of which no ety- 

mology is known. Dr. Johnson. — A 

shout is no other than the Saxon parti- 


, schin vel sibilo.” | 
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ciple rceat, (of ycican, to cast forth,) 
differently spelled, and applied to sound 
thrown forth from the mouth. Mr. Horne 
Tooke, Div. Purl. ii. 134.— This is much 
the same as Skinner’s observation; which 
Dr. Johnson might have given, and Mr. 
Tooke have noticed; viz. that shout, or 
shouting aloud, comes from shooting, ja- 
culatio, q. d. vocis contentze ejaculatio.] 
A loud and vehement cry of triumph or 
exhortation. 
Thanks, gentle citizens: 
This general applause and cheerful shout, 
Argues your wisdom and your love to Richard. 
Shakspeare. 

The Rhodians, seeing the enemy turn their 
backs, gave a great shout in derision. 

Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 

Then he might have dy’d of all admir’d, 

And his triumphant soul with shouts expir’d. 
Dryden. 
To Suout.f v. xn. [from the noun.] To 
cry in triumph or exhortation. 
They shouted thrice; what was the last cry for? 
Shakspeare. 

Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. 

Ps, xlvii. 1. 

It is not the voice of them that shout for mastery. 

Ex. xxxii. 

He storms and shouts ; but flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too slow ; 

They miss, or sweep but common souls away ; 
For such a loss Opdam his life must pay. Wailer. 
What hinders you to take the man you love? 

The people will be glad, the soldiers shout ; 
And Bertran, though repining, will be aw’d. 
Dryden. 
To Suout.* wv. a. To treat with noise and 
shouts: with at. 

As common, so old, fashions are in disgrace : 
that man would be showled at that should come 
forth in his great-grandsire’s suit, though not rent, 
not discoloured! Bp. Hall, Fash. of the World. 

Suo’uTer. z.s. [from shout.] He who 
shouts. 
A peal of loud applause rang out, 
And thinn’d the air, till eyen the birds fell down 
Upon the showters’ heads. Dryden, Cleomenes. 
SHo‘uTina.* x. s. [from shout.] Act of 
shouting ; loud cry. 
He shall bring forth the head-stone thereof 


with shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it. 
Zech, iv. 7. 
There are noises, huntings, shoutings. 
B. Jonson, Magn. Lady. 
Nothing but howlings and shoutings of poor 
naked men. More. 
Shrieks and shoutings rend the suffering air, 
Dryden. 


To SHOW. ». a. pret. showed and shown ; 
part. pass. shown. [yceapan, Saxon; 
schowen, Dutch. This word is frequently 
written shew; but since it is always 
pronounced and often written show, 
which is favoured likewise by the Dutch 
schowen, I have adjusted the ortho- 
graphy to the pronunciation. Dr. John- 
son.— Wachter deduces the German 
schawen (the same term) from the 
ancient word aug, the eye; s or sc being 
prefixed, and the g changed into w. 
What the Gothick augen, to shew, is, 
that is the Sax. eapan or ypan, the same, 

roduced by the change mentioned ; 
and what the Sax. eapan is, that, he 
adds, is the English shew, .“ praeposito 
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1, To exhibit to view, as an agent. 
If I do feign, 
O let me in my present wildness die, 
And never live to show the incredulous world 
The noble change that I haye purposed, 
; Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Wilt thou show wonders to the dead? Shall the 
dead arise and praise thee ? Ps. 1xxxviii, 10. 
Men should not take a charge upon them 
that they are not fit for, as if singing, dancing, 
and. showing of tricks, were qualifications for a 
governor, L Estrange. 
I through the ample air, in triumph high, 
Shall lead hell captive, maugre hell, and show 
The powers of darkness bound. Milton, P. L. 
2. To afford to the eye or notice; as a 
thing containing or exhibiting. 
Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence ; and what can Heay’n show more ? 
; Milton, P. L. 
A mirrour in one hand collective shews, 
Varied and multiplied, the group of woes. Savage. 
3. To make to see. 
Not higher that hill, nor wider, looking round, 
Whereon for different cause the tempter set 
Our second Adam in the wilderness, 
To show him all earth’s kingdoms and their glory. 
Milton, P. L. 
Yet him God the most high vouchsafes 
To call by vision from his father’s house, 
His kindred and false gods, into a land 
Which he will show him. Milton, P. L. 
4. To make to perceive. 
The inclement seasons, rain, ice, hail, and snow, 
Which now the sky with various face begins 
To show us in this mountain, while the winds 
Blow moist and keen, Milton, P. L» 
5. To make to know. 
Him the most High 
Rapt in a balmy cloud with winged steeds 
Did, as thou saw’st, receive, to walk with God 
High in salvation and the climes of bliss, 
Exempt from death; to show thee what reward 
Awaits the good. Milton. 
A shooting star 
In Autumn thwarts the night, when vapours fir’d 
Impress the air, and shows the mariner 
From what point of his compass to beware 
Impetuous winds. Milton, P. L. 
Know, I am sent 
To show thee what shall come in future days 
To thee and to thy offspring; good with bad 
Expect to hear, Milton, P. L. 
6. To give proof of; to prove. 
This I urge, to show 
Inyalid that which thee to doubt it moy’d, Milton. 
I'll to the citadel repair, 
And skow my duty by my timely care. Dryden. 
Achates’ diligence his duty shows. Dryden. 
7. To publish; to make publick; to pro- 
claim. 
Ye are a chosen generation, that ye should shew 
forth the praises of him who hath called you out 
of darkness, 1 Pet. lie 


8. To inform ; to teach: with of 
Ishall no more speak in proverbs, but shew you 
plainly of the Father, St. John, xvi. 25o 


9. To make known. 
I raised thee up to shew in thee my power. 
Ex. ix. 16. 
Nothing wants, but that thy shape, 
Like his, and colour serpentine, may show 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee. 
Milton, P. L. 
10. To conduct. To show, in this sense, 
is to show the way. = f 
She taking him for some cautious city-patient, 
that came for privacy, shows him into the dining 
room. Swift. 
11. To offer; to afford. 
To him that is afflicted, pity should be shewed 
from his friend, Joby Vis 14. 
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Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left 
Paul bound. Acts, xxiv. 27. 
Thou shalt utterly destroy them; make no 

covenant with them, nor show mercy unto them. 
Deut. vii. 2. 

12. To explain; to expound. 

Forasmuch as knowledge and shewing of hard 
sentences, and dissolving of doubts, were found in 
the same Daniel, let him be called. Dan. v. 12. 


13. To discover; to point out. 
Why stand we longer shivering under fears, 
That show no end but death ? Milton, P. L. 


14. With of: To set off. 


I like your silence ; it the more shows off 
Your wonder. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 


To Suow. v. 7. 


1. To appear; to look; to be in appear- 
ance. 
She shows a body rather than a life, 
A statue thanabrother.  Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
Just such she shows before a rising storm. 
Dryden. 
Still on we press; and here renew the carnage, 
So great, that, in the stream, the moon show’d 
purple, Philips. 


2. To have appearance; to become well 
or ill. 

My lord of York, it better show’d with you, 
When that your flock, assembled by the bell, 
Encircled you to hear with reverence 
Your exposition on the holy text, 

Than now to see you here an iron man, 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Suow. x.s. [from the verb.] 


1. A spectacle; something publickly ex- 
posed to view for money. 

I do not know what she may produce me; but, 
provided it be a show, I shall be very well satisfied. 

Addison. 

The dwarf kept the gates of the skow room. 

Arbuthnot. 
2. Superficial appearance; not reality. 
Mild Heaven 
Disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day. 
Milton, Sonn. 
3. Ostentatious display. 

Nor doth his grandeur and majestick show 
Of luxury, though call’d magnificence, 

Allure mine eye, Milton, P. R. 

Stand before her in a golden dream 8 
Set all the pleasures of the world to show, 

And in vain joys let her loose spirits flow. Dryden. 
The radiant sun 

Sends from above ten thousand blessings down, 

Nor is he set so high for show alone. Granville. 

Never was a charge, maintained with such a 
show of gravity, which had a slighter foundation. 

Atterbury. 

T envy none their pageantry and show, 

I envy none the gilding df their woe. 
4. Object attracting notice. 

The city itself makes the noblest show of any in 
the world: the houses are most of them painted 
on the outside, so that they look extremely gay and 
lively. Addison. 

5. Publick appearance: contrary to con- 
cealment. 
Jesus, rising from his graye, 
Spoil’d principalities and powers, triumph’d 
In open show, and with ascension bright 
Captivity led captive, 
6. Semblance; likeness. 

When devils will their blackest sins put on, 

They do suggest at first with heavenly shows. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 

He through pass’d the midst unmark’d, 

In show plebeian angel militant. Milton, P. L. 


7+ Speciousness ; plausibility. 


Toung. 


Milton. 
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The places of Ezechiel have some show in them ; 
for there the Lord commanded the Leyvites, which 
had committed idolatry, to be put from their dig- 
nity, and serve in inferior ministries. Whitgift. 

The kindred of the slain forgive the deed ; 

But a short exile must for show precede. Dryden. 
8. External appearance. 

Shall I say O Zelmane? Alas, your words be 
against it. Shall I say prince Pyrocles? Wretch 
that Iam, your show is manifest against it. Sidney. 

Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgians’ side, 
For honour, which they seldom sought before ; 

But now they by their own vain boasts were ty’d, 
And fore’d, at least in show, to prize it more. 

Dryden. 
9. Exhibition to view. 
T have a letter from her; 
The mirth whereof’s so Jarded with my matter, 
That neither singly can be manifested, 
Without the show of both, Shakspeare. 
10. Pomp ; magnificent spectacle. 
As for triumphs, masks, feasts, and such shows, 
men need not be put in mind of them, Bacon. 
11. Phantoms ; not reality. 
What you saw was all a fairy show ; 
And all those airy shapes you now behold, 
Were human bodies once. Dryden. 
12. Representative action. 

Florio was so overwhelmed with happiness, that 
he could not make a reply, but expressed in dumb 
show those sentiments of gratitude that were too 
big for utterance. Addison. 


Suo’wBreAD, or Shewbread. n.s. [show 
and bread.] 

Among the Jews, they thus called 
loaves of bread that the priest of the 
week put every Sabbath-day upon the 
golden table, which was in the sanctum 
before the Lord. They were covered 
with leaves of gold, and were twelve in 
number, representing the twelve tribes 
of Israel. They served them up hot, 
and at the same time took away the 
stale ones, and which could not be eaten 
but by the priest alone. This offering 
was accompanied with frankincense and 


salt. Calmet. 
Set upon the table shewbread before me. 
Ex. xxv. 30, 


SHO'wer.* n.s. One who shows. See 


SHEWER. 


SHO’WER.F n. s. [ycup, reyup, Saxon; 
scheure, Teut. from scheuren, or schoren, 
to break, to burst through. Junius, 
Skinner, and Wachter. Mr. H. Tooke 
thus deduces it from yerpan, to break ; 
shower, he says, meaning merely broken, 
divided clouds. ] 

1. Rain either moderate or violent. 

If the boy have not a woman’s gift, 
To rain a shower of commanded tears, . 
An onion will do well for such a shift. Shaks. 
The ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the 
dryest ; and in showers it prospered worst. Bacon. 
2. Storm of any thing falling thick. 
T'll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon them. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
Give me a storm ; if it be love, 
Like Danae in the golden shower, 
I swim in pleasure. J Carew. 
With showers of stones he drives them far away ; 
The scattering dogs around at distance bay. Pope. 
3. Any very liberal distribution. 
He and myself 
Have travell’d in the great shower of your gifts, 
And sweetly felt it, Shakspeare, Timon. 


To Suo’wer. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
| 1. To wet or drown with rain. 
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Serve they as a flowery verge to bind 

The fluid skirts of that same watery cloud, 
Lest it again dissolve, and shower the earth? 
Milton, P. Lo 
The sun more glad impress’d his beams, 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath show’r’d the earth. Milton, P. L. 
2. To pour down. 

These, lull’d by nightingales, embracing slept ; 
And on their naked limbs the flowery roof 
Shoqwer’d roses, which the morn repair’d. 

Milton, P. L. 
3. To distribute or scatter with great 
liberality. 

After this fair discharge, all civil honours 
having showered on him before, there now fell out 
occasion to action. Wotton. 

Cesar’s favour, 
That skhow’rs down greatness on his friends, will 
raise me 
To Rome’s first honours. Addison, Cato. 
To Suo’wer. v.n. To be rainy. 
Suo’weruess.* adj. [shower and less,] 
Without showers. 

Scarce in a showerless day the heavens indulge 

Our melting clime. Armstrong: 
Suo’wery. adj. [from shower.) Rainy. 

A hilly field, where the stubble is standing, set 
on fire in the showery season, will put forth mush- 
rooms, Bacon. 

‘The combat thickens, like the storm that flies 
From westward, when the show’ry scuds arise. 

Dryden. 

Murranus came from Anxur’s show’ry height, — 
With ragged rocks and stony quarries white, 
Seated on hills. Addison on Italy. 

Suo’wity.* adv. [from showy.) In a showy 
way. 

Suo’winess.* n, s. [from showy.] State of 
being showy. 

SHo’wisu. adj. [from show.] 

1. Splendid ; gaudy. 

The escutcheons of the company are showish, 
and will look magnificent. Swift. 

2. Ostentatious. 


Suown. pret. and part. pass. of To show. 
Exhibited. 
Mercy shown on man by him sedue’d. 
Milton, P.L- 
Suo’wy.f adj. [from show.] 
1. Splendid; gaudy. ot 
The men would make a present of every thing — 
that was rich and showy to the women whom they 
most admired. Addison, Spect. No. 434. 
2. Ostentatious. ; 
Men of warm imaginations neglect solid and 
substantial happiness for what is showy and super- 
ficial. Addison. 
To SHRAG.* v. a. [pepeaban, Sax. to 
shred.] To lop; to trim: as, to shrag 
trees. Prompt. Parv. Huloet, and Bar- 
ret. This is what in some parts is still 
called to shrood. See To Surowup. 


Surac.* n.s. [from the verb.] A twig 
of a tree cut off. Huloet. 


Sura’ccer.* ns. [from shrag.] A lop- 
per; one that trims trees. Huloet. 
Suranx. The preterite of shrink. 
The children of Israel eat not of the sinew 
which shrank upon the hollow of the thigh. 
Gen xxxii. 32. 
Surap, or SHRAPE.¥ 2. 5. A place baited 
with chaff to entice birds. Phillips. 
You fell, like another dove, by the most chaffy 
shrap that ever was set before the eyes of winged 
fowl. Bp. Bedell, Lett. (1620,) p. 339. 
To SHRED.F+. v. a. pret. shred. [pepeadan, 
Saxon.] To cut into small pieces. 
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Commonly used. of cloth or herbs: 
formerly applied to lopping or trimming 
trees; as, “ schregging or schredynge of 
trees.” Prompt. Parv. See also To 
SHRaG. 
Well shrubbed and shred. 
Anderson, Expos. of Benedictus, (1573,) fol. 64. 
One gathered wild gourds, and shred them. 
2 Kings. 
Where did you whet your knife to-night, he 
cries, 
- And shred the leeks that in your stomach rise. 
Dryden, Juv. 


SHRED. x. s. [from the verb.] 


1. A small piece cut off. 

Gold, grown somewhat churlish by recovering, 
is made more pliant by throwing in shreds of tanned 
leather. Bacon. 

The mighty Tyrian queen, that gain’d 
With subtle shreds a tract of land, 

Did leave it with a castle fair 
To his great ancestor. Hudibras. 
A beggar might patch up a garment with such 
shreds as the world throws away. Pope. 
2. A fragment. 
They said they were an hungry; sigh’d forth 
proverbs, 
That hunger broke stone walls; that dogs must 
eat: 
And with these shreds they vented their complain- 
ings. Shakspeare. 

Shreds of wit and senseless rhimes 
Blunder’d out a thousand times. Swift. 

His panegyrick is made up of half-a-dozen 
shreds, like a schoolboy’s theme, beaten general 
topicks, Swift. 

SHRE’DDING.* x. s. [Sax. ycpeabdunz.] 
What is cut off. 
_ It hath a number of short cuts or shreddings, 
_ which may be better called wishes than prayers. 
Hooker, 


To SHREW.* »v. a. [To shrew is rendered, 
in the Prompt. Parvulorum, by the Lat. 
pravo ; and shrewd, in Barret’s Alv. 1580, 
bears the similar epithet of pravus, and 
is in our language defined curst, lewd, 
evil. From this forgotten verb, no 
doubt, the substantive shrew is derived ; 
which anciently was applied to either 
sex; and in Robert of Gloucester de- 
© notes a tyrant, according to Hearne’s 
Glossary. In Chaucer, it is used for an 
_ evil, a detestable, or a cursed person; 
(as Barret defines shrewd ;) and also for 
@ tyrant or cruel. See To Brsurew, 
_ where the origin of the word is referred, 
among other derivations, to the .shrew- 
mouse, an animal so poisonous, that its 
bite was called a curse. See also Surew- 
mouse. Mr. Archdeacon Nares prefers 
_ this derivation, and considers the verb 
as formed from the substantive shrew, 
instead of the substantive (as I have 
‘ventured to state it) fromthe verb. See 
Nares’s Gloss. in V. Surew.] To be- 
shrew; to curse. Obsolete. 


O nice proud churle, I shrewe his face. 
Chaucer, Sompn. Tale. 


Surew.f x. s. [schreien, German, to cla- 
-mour. Dr. Johnson.— From the Sax. 
Typpan, (not to vex, to molest, for it has 
hot that meaning, but) to beguile, to 
lay snares for; whence our verb, and 
_ thence this substantive. See T'o SHREW, 
_SHREwD, and To Besurew.] A peevish, 
malignant, clamorous, spiteful, vexa- 
VOL. 111. 
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tious, turbulent woman: formerly ap- 
plied also to a worthless or wicked man. 


There dede of hem vor hunger a thousand and 
mo, 
And yat nolde the screwen to none pes go. 
Robert of Gloucester. 
Punish the shrewes and misdoers, and— defende 
the goode men. Chaucer. 
Be merry, be merry, my wife has all ; 
For women are shrews both short and tall. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
By this reckoning he is more shrew than she. 
Shakspearee 
A man had got a shrew to his wife, and there 
could be no quiet in the house for her. 
TL Estrange. 
Her sallow cheeks her envious mind did shew, 
And every feature spoke aloud the shrew. 
Dryden. 
Every one of them, who is a shrew in domestick 
life, is now become a scold in politicks, 
Addison, Freeholder. 
Surewp.f adj. [the participle of the verb 
shrew ; originally meaning evil, : per- 
verse, hurtful, dangerous. “ Where is 
envie and stryf, there is unstidefast- 
nesse and al schrewid werk.” Wicliffe, 
James, iii. “ Worldly pleasures be 
shrewed and noysome to the soul.” Bp. 
Fisher, Ps.] 
1. Having the qualities of a shrew; ma- 
licious ; troublesome; mischievous. 
Her eldest sister is so curst and shrewd, 
That till the father rids his hands of her, 
Your love must live a maid. Shakspeare. 


2. Maliciously sly ; cunning ; more artful 
than good. 


It was a shrewd saying of the old monk, that 
two kind of prisons would serve for all offenders, 
an inquisition and a bedlam: if any man should 
deny the being of a God, and the immortality of 
the soul, such a one should be put into the first, 
as being a desperate heretick; but if any man 
should profess to believe these things, and yet 
allow himself in auy known wickedness, such a 
one should be put. into bedlam. Tillotson. 

A spiteful saying gratifies so many little pas- 
sions, that it meets with a good reception ; and the 
man who utters it is loked upon as ashrewdsatirist, 

Addison. 

Corruption ‘proceeds from employing those who 
have the character of shrewd worldly men, instead 
of such as have had a liberal education, and trained 
up in virtue, Addison. 


3. Bad ; ill betokening. 

Scarce any man passes to a liking of sin in 
others, but by first practising it himself; and con- 
sequently we may take it for a shrewd indication, 
and sign, whereby to judge of those who have 
sinned with too much caution, to suffer the world 
to charge sins directly upon their conversation. 

South. 
4. Painful; pinching ; dangerous ; mis- 
chievous, 
Every of this number, 
That have endur’d shrewd nights and days with us, 
Shall share the good of our returned fortune. 
Shakspeare. 

When a man thinks he has a‘servant, he finds a 
traitor that eats his bread, and is readier to do him 
a mischief, and a shrewd turn, than an open adver- 
sary. South. 

No enemy is so despicable but he may do a body 
a shrewd turn. DP Estrange. 


SHrE woty. adv. [from shrewd.] 


1. Mischieyously ; destructively. 
This practice hath most shrewdly past upon thee, 
Shakspeare. 
At Oxford, bis youth and want of experience in 
maritime service, had somewhat been shrewdly 
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touched, even before the sluices of popular liberty 
were set open. Wotton 

2. Vexatiously. It is used commonly of 
slight mischief, or in ironical expres- 
sion. 

The obstinate and schismatical are like to think 
themselves shrewdly hurt, forsooth, by being cut 
off from that body which they choose not to be of. 

This last allusion rubb’d upon the sore ; a 
Yet seem’d she not to winch, tho’ shrewdly pain’d. 

Dryden. 
3. With good guess. 

Four per’ cent. increases not the number of 
lenders 3_ as any man at first hearing will shrewdly 
suspect it, Locke. 

SHREWDNESS.f 7. s. [from shrewd.] 
1. Mischievousness ; petulance, 
In their houses is iniquitee and shrewednesse. 
Chaucer, Pers. Tale. 
2. Sly cunning ; archness. 

Her garboiles, which not wanted shrewdness of 
policy too, did you too much disquiet, Shaks. 

The neighbours round admire his shrewdness, 
For songs of loyalty and lewdness. Swift. 

SHRE WISH. adj. [from shrew.] Having the 
qualities of a shrew; froward; petu- 
lantly clamorous. 

Angelo, you must excuse us; 

My wife is shrewisk when T keep not hours. 
Shakspeare. 
SHRE’WISHLY. adv. [from shrewish.] Pe- 
tulantly ; peevishly ; clamorously ;. fro- 
wardly. 

He speaks very shrewishly ; one would think his 
mother’s milk were scarce out of him. Shakspeare. 

SHRE WIsHNEss. n. 5. [from shrewish.] The 
qualities of a shrew; frowardness ; pe- 
tulance ; clamorousness. 

I have no gift in shrewishness, 
Tam a right maid for my cowardice; 
Let her not strike me. 

SHRE’WMoUusE.} 2. s. [;cpeapa, Sax.] A 
mouse of which the bite is generally 
supposed venomous, and to which vulgar 
tradition assigns such malignity, that 
she is said to lame the foot over which 
she runs. I am informed that all these 
reports are calumnious, and that her 
feet and teeth are equally harmless 
with those of any other little mouse. 
Our ancestors however looked on her 
with such terrour, that they are sup- 
posed to have given her name to a 
scolding: woman, whom for her venom 
they call a shrew. | Dr. Johnson. — 
Shrew has a very different: origin: , See 
SHREw. 


To SHRIEK.+.». n. [skraeka, Icel. skrika, 
Su. Goth. from. skrya, to ery out; 
schreten, Germ. the same. See also 
To Screax. »Bishop Taylor usually 
writes our word shkrike. And it is so in 

_our old lexicography.] To cry out inar- 
ticulately with anguish or horrour; to 
scream, 

On top whereof aye dwelt the ghastly owl, 
Shrieking his baleful note. Spenser, F’. Q. 
It was the ow] that shriek’d, the fatal belman 
Which gives the sternest good-night. Shaks. 

Were I the ghost that walk’d, 


Vd shriek, that.eyen your ears should rift to: hear 
me, Shakspeare. 


Their conscience skrikes, out or murmurs;in a 


sad melancholy. 
Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651;) ps 169% 
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In a dreadful dream 
I saw my lord so near destruction, 


Then shriek’d myself awake. Denham. 
Hark! Peace! 

At this she shriek’d aloud; the mournful train 

Echo’d her grief, Dryden, Kn. Tale. 


Why did you shriek out? Dryden, Span. Friar. 
SHRIEk.f n. 5. [from the verb.] An in- 
articulate cry of anguish or horrour. 
Una hearing evermore 
His rueful shrieks and groanings, often tore 
Her guiltless garments, and her golden hair, 
For pity of his pain. Spenser, F. Q. 
Time has been, my senses would have cool'd, 
To hear a night shriek, and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were’in ’t. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
The air became full of shrikes of the desolate 
mothers of Bethlehem for their dying babes. 
Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p+ 109. 
The corps of Almon, and the rest are shown, 
Shrieks, clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town. 
Dryden. 
Suriz’va.* adj. Belonging to the shreve 
or sheriff. 
Chaste were his cellars ; and his shrieval board 
The grossness of a city-feast abhorr’d. 
Absalom and Achitophel. 


SuRieve.* n.s. A corruption of sheriff. 


SHRIE‘VALTY.* xn. s.  Sheriffalty. See 
SHRIVALTY. 


SHRIFT. 7. 5s. [yeipct, Sax.] Confession 
made to a priest. A word out of use. 
Off with 
Bernardine’s head; I will give a present shrift, 
And will advise him for a better place.  Shaksp. 
My lord shall never rest ; 
Tl watch him tame, and talk him out: 
His bed shall seem a school, his board a shrift. 
Shakspeare. 
The duke’s commands were absolute, 
Therefore, my lord, address you to your shrift, 
And be yourself; for you must die this instant. 
Rowe. 
Surieut, for shrieked.t 
Dame Pertelote shright 
Ful louder than did Hasdruballes wife. 


Chaucer, Non. Pr. Tale. 
She hid her face, and lowdly shright. 


Spenser, F. Q. iil, viii, 32. 
SHRIGHT.* 7. s. A shriek. 
That ladies loud and piteous shright. 
Spenser, F. Q. vi. iv. 2. 
SHRILL.+ adj. [A word supposed to be 
made per onomatopeeiam, in imitation of 
the thing expressed, which indeed it 
images very happily. Dr. Johnson. — 
The old form of this word is shirl, or 
shirle; as in Huloet’s Dict. “ Shirle, 
canorus.” And in Bale on the Rev. 
(1550,) P. iii. sign. Bb.8. “ The shzrle 
showte of trompettes.” See also Suir.- 
cock. So skoerl and skrall, Su. Goth. 
and Icel. an outcry; shkraela, skralla, to 
make a noise or clamour.] Sounding 
with a piercing, tremulous, or vibratory 
sound. 
Thy hounds shall make the welkin answer them, 
And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. 
Shakspeare. 
The cock that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and shril/-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day. Shakspeare, Hamlet, 
Look up a height, the shrill-gorg’d lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard. Shaksp. K. Lear. 
Upsprings the lark, shrill-voic’d and loud. 
Thomson. 
To SHRILL. v. n. [fromthe adjective.] To 
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pierce the ear with ‘sharp and quick 
vibrations of sound. 

The sun of all the world is dim and dark ; 

O heavy herse, 
Break we our pipes that shrill’d as loud as lark, 
O careful verse. Spenser. 

A shrilling trumpet sounded from on high, 
And unto battle bade themselves address. Shaksp. 

Here, no clarion’s shrilling note, 

The muse’s green retreat can pierce ; 

The grove, from noisy camps remote, 

Is only vocal with my verse, 
Fenton, Ode to Ld. Gower. 
The females round, 

Maids, wives, and matrons, mix a shrilling sound. 
Popes 
To Suriwx.* v. a. To express in a shrill 
manner ; to cause to make a shrill sound. 

Hark, how the minstrels gin to shrill aloud 
Their merry musick. Spenser, Epithal. 

How Hecuba cries out! 
How poor Andromache shrills her dolours forth! 
Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
Surrxyy.f adv. [from shrill.] With a 
shrill noise. 

Mount up aloft, my muse; and now more shrilly 

sing. More, Immort. of the Soul, ii. ii. 40. 
SHRILLNEsS.f x. 5s. [from shrill.] The 
quality of being shrill. 

These parts first dispose the voice to hoarseness 
or shrilness. Smith on Old Age, p. 137. 

SHRIMP.F 2. s. [schrumpe, a wrinkle, Ger- 
man; scrympe, Danish. ] 
1. A small crustaceous vermiculated fish. 

Of shell-fish there are wrinkles, shrimps, crabs. 

Carew. 
Hawks and gulls can at a great height see mice 
on the earth, and shrimps in the waters. Derham. 
2. A little wrinkled man; a dwarf. In 
contempt. Dr. Johnson. — So scrimp is 
the Scottish adjective for deficient, 
scanty, narrow; and to scrimp is to 
straiten, to limit, (as our unnoticed verb 
shrimp is,) which has been derived from 
the Teut. krimpen, to contract, to di- 
minish, whence the German schrumpen, 
to be wrinkled. See Dr. Jamieson in 
To Scrime. 

It cannot be, this weak and writhled shrimp 
Should strike such terrour in his enemies. Shaks. 

He hath found, 

Within the ground, 

At last, no shrimp, 

Whereon to imp 

His jolly club. B. Jonson. 
To Surimp.* v. a. To contract. See the 

second sense of SHRIMP. 

Such things as these go for wit, so long as they 
continue in Latin; but what dismally shrimped 
things would they appear, if turned into English! 

Echard, Grounds of the Cont. of the Cl. (ed.1696,) p.44. 

SHRINE. n. 5s. [pem, Sax. scriniwm, Lat.] 
A case in which something sacred is re- 
posited. 

You living powers, enclos’d in stately shrine 
Of growing trees; you rural gods that wield 

Your scepters here, if to your ears divine 
A yoice may come, which troubled soul doth yield. 

Sidney. 
All the world come 


To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing saint. 
: Shakspeare. 
Come offer at my shrine, and I will help thee. 
Shakspeare. 
They often plac’d 
Within his sanctuary itself their shrines, 
Abominations! and with cursed things 


His holy rites profan’d. ; Milton. 
Falling on his knees before her shrine, 
He thus implor’d her power. Dryden, 
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Lovers are in rapture at the name of their fair 
idol ; they lavish outall their incense upon that shrine, 


and cannot bear the thought of admitting a blemish 
therein, Watts. 


To SHRINK. v.n. pret. I shrunk, or shrank g 
part. shrunken. [yepmean, Sax. } 


1. To contract itself into less room; to 
shrivel; to be drawn together by some 
internal power. 

But to be still hot summer’s tantlings, and 
The shrinking slaves of winter. Shaks. Cymbeline. 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. Shakspeare, K. John. 
Tll-weav’d ambition how much art thou shrunk ? 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound: 
But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough. Shakspeare. 
I have not found that water, by mixture of 
ashes, will shrink or draw into less room. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


2. To withdraw as from danger. 


The noise increases ; 
She comes, and feeble nature now I find 
Shrinks back in danger, and forsakes my mind, 
Dryden. 
Nature stands aghast ; 
And the fair light which gilds this new-made orb, 
Shorn of his beams, shrinks in. Dryden. 
Love is a plant of the most tender kind, 
That shrinks and shakes with every ruffling wind. 
Granville. 
All fibres have a contractile power, whereby 
they shorten ; as appears if a fibre be cut trans- 
versely, the ends. shrink, and make the wound 
gape. Arbuthnot. 
Philosophy that touch’d the heav’ns before, 
Shrinks to her hidden cause, and is no more. Popes 


3. To express fear, horrour, or pain, by 


shrugging, or contracting the body. 
There is no particular object so good, but it 

may have the shew of some difficulty or unpleasant 

quality annexed to it, in respect whereof the will 

may shrink and decline it. Hooker. 

The morning cock crew loud, 

And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 

And vanish’d from our sight. Shakspeare. 
T'll embrace him with a soldier’s arm, 

That he shall shrink under my courtesy. — Shaitss 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, 


And the ground shrinks before his treading. * 


Shakspeare. 


4. To fall back as from danger. 


Many shrink, which at the first would dare, 
And be the foremost men to execute. 
Daniel, Civ. War. 
I laugh, when those who at the spear are bold 
And venturous, if that fail them, shrink and fear 
To endure exile, ignominy, bonds. Milton, P. L. 
The sky shrunk upward with unusual dread, 
And trembling Tyber div’d beneath bis bed. 
Dryden. 
The gold-fraught vessel which mad tempests 
beat, 
He sees now vainly make to his retreat ; 
And, when from far the tenth wave does appear, 
Shrinks up in silent joy that he’s not there. 
Dryden. 
The fires but faintly lick’d their prey, 
Then loath’d their impious food, and would have 


shrunk away. Dryden. 
Fall on: behold the noble beast at bay, 
And the vile huntsmen shrink. Dryden 


Inuring children to suffer some pain, without 
shrinking, is a way to gain firmness and courage. 


Locke. 
What happier natures shrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. — — Pope. 


To Surink.t v. a. part. pass. shrunk, 
shrank, or shrunken. To make to shrink. 
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O mighty Cesar! dost thou lie so low ? 
_ Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure ? Shakspeare. 
; The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
His youthful hose, well-sav’d, a world too wide 
For his shrwnk shanks, Shakspeare. 
*Tis the saucy servant that causes the lord to 
shrink his descending favours. Of the two, pride 
is more tolerable in a master. The other is a 
preposterousness, which Solomon saw the earth 
did groan for. Feltham, Res. i. 7. 
Return, Alpheus: the dread voice is past, 
That shrunk thy streams. Milton, Lycidas. 
If he lessens the revenue, he will also shrink-the 
necessity. Bp. Taylor. 
Keep it from coming too long, lest it should 
shrink the corn in measure, Mortimer. 
Sarink. n.s. [from the verb.] 
1. Corrugation ; contraction into less com- 
pass. 
There is in this a crack, which seems a shrink, 
' or contraction in the body since it was first formed. 
{ Woodward. 
2. Contraction of the body from fear or 
horrour. 
This publick death, receiv’d with such a chear, 
As not a sigh, a look, a shrink bewrays 
The least felt touch of a degenerous fear. 
' Daniel, Civ. War. 
Surrnker.f x. s. [from shrink.] One 
who shrinks. 
- We are no cowardly shrinkers, 
But true Englishmen bred ; 
_ We'll play our parts, like valiant hearts, 
And never fly for dread : 
We'll ply our business nimbly, 
_ __ Where’er we come or go, 
~ With our mates to the Streights, 
When the stormy winds do blow. 
Old Sea-Song, Neptune’s Raging Fury: 
Sarrsxine.* n.s. [from shrink.] Act 
of falling back as from danger, or of 
drawing back through fear. 
_ Ifa man accustoms himself to slight or pass 
“over these first motions to good, or shrinkings of 
his conscience from evil, — conscience will by de- 
grees grow dull and unconcerned. 
South, Serm. ii. 412. 
Surivatty. n. s. Corrupted from Sue- 
RIFFALTY ; which see. 


* To SHRIVE.+ »v.a. [repigan, Sax. skrifta, 
Su. Goth. from the Lat. scribo, to write ; 
the priests anciently giving to those 
_ whom they confessed, a written direction 
or form of penance. See Ihre, Su. Goth. 
- Lex. and Dr. Jamieson in To ScurvrF.] 
To hear at confession. Not in-use. 
___ What, talking with a priest, lord chamberlain ? 
Your honour hath no shriving work in hand. 
: Shakspeare. 
‘ He shrives this woman, : 
_ Else ne’er could he so long protract his speech. 
A ' Shakspeare. 
Tf he had the condition of a saint, and the com- 
 plexion of a devil, I had rather he should shrive 
~ me than wive me. Shakspeare. 
Shrive but their title, and their monies poize, 
A laird and twenty-pence pronoune’d with noise, 
When constru’d but for a plain yeoman go, 
And a good sober two-pence, and well so. 
Cleaveland. 


Yo Surive.¥ v.n. To administer con- 
fession. 
_ Where holy fathers wont to shrive. 
: Spenser, Shep. Cal. August. 
Suri’vine.* n.s, [from shrive.]  Shrift. 


Better a short tale, than a bad long shriving. 
Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 


To Suri’veEL.f v. a. 
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To SHRI'VEL.F ». 2. [schrompelen, Dutch. 


Dr. Johnson. — It is perhaps only another 
form of rivel. See To River.] To 
contract itself inte wrinkles, 
Leaves, if they shrivel and fold up, give them 
drink, _ Evelyn. 
If she smelled to the freshest nosegay, it would 
shrivel and wither as it had been blighted, 
Arbuthnot. 
To contract into 


wrinkles. 
Diseases now consume my reins, 
And drink the blood out of my shrivell’d veins. 
Sandys, Paraph. of Job. 
Unchristian sorrows contract and shrivel up the 
soul. Hammond, Works, iv. 577. 
He burns the leaves, the scorching blast invades 
The tender corn, and shrivels up the blades. 
Dryden. 
When the fiery suns too fiercely play, 
And shrivell’d herbs on with’ring stems decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain’s brow, 
Undams his watery stores. Dryden. 


Sunriver. n.s. [from shrive] A con- 


fessor. Not in use. 
The ghostly father now hath done his shrift, 
When he was made a shriver ’twas for shift. 
Shakspeare. 
SHROUD.¥F x. s. [pcepus, Sax. Dr. John- 
son. — The Saxon ycpud means apparel, 
garments ; from ysepyban, to clothe, as 
Dr. Jamieson also has observed, who 
adds that Verelius gives the Icel. skraut, 
pomp, elegance, as the origin; skrud, 
which is also Icelandick, denoting ele- 
gant dress, or that used on occasions of 
ceremony. See also Serenius.] 


1. A shelter; a cover. 
It would warm his spirits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 
And put yourself under his shroud, the universal 
landlord. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
A cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, and with 
a shadowing shroud. Ezek, Xxxi. 3. 
By me invested with a veil of clouds, 
And swaddled, as new-born, in sable shrouds, 
For these a receptacle I design’d. Sandys. 
The winds 
Blow moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks 
Of these fair spreading trees; which bids us seek 
Some better shroud, some better warmth, to cherish 
Our limbs benumb’d. Milton, P. L. 
2. The dress of the dead ; a winding-sheet. 
Now the wasted brands do glow ; 
~ Whilst the screech-owl screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud. Shakspeare. 
They drop apace; by nature some decay, 
And some the blasts of fortune sweep away ; 
Till naked quite of happiness, aloud 
We call for death, and shelter in a shroud. Young. 
3. The sail-ropes.. It seems to be taken 
sometimes for the sails. 
I turned back to the mast of the ship; there I 
found my sword among some of the shrouds. 
* Sidney. 
The tackle of my heart is crackt and burnt ; 
And all the shrouds wherewith my life should sail, 
Are turned to one little hair. Shakspeare. 
A weather-beaten vessel holds 
Gladly the port, though shrouds and tackle torn, 
Milton, P. L. 
The flaming shrouds so dreadful did appear, 
All judg’d a wreck could no proportion bear, 
Dryden. 
He summons straight his denizens of air ; 
The lucid squadrons round the sails repair : 
Soft o’er the shrouds aérial whispers breathe, 
That seem’d but zephyrs to the croud beneath. 
Pope. 


4. The branch of a tree. 
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See Surac. 
We are led to suspect, that our author in some 
of these instances has an equivocal reference to 
shrouds in the sense of the branches of a tree, now 
often used. Warton, on Milton’s Sm. Poems. 


To Surovn.f ». a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To shelter ; to cover from danger as an 


agent, 
Under your beams I will me safely shroud. 
Spenser, F.Q. 
He got himself to Mege, in hope to shroud him- 
self, until such time as the rage of the people was 
appeased. Knolles. 
The governors of Corfu caused the suburbs to 
be plucked down, for fear that the Turks shrouding 
themselves in them, should with more ease besiege 
the town. ‘nolles. 
Besides the faults men commif, with this imme- 
diate avowed aspect upon their religion, there are 
others which slily shroud themselves under the skirt 
of its mantle. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
2. To shelter as the thing covering. 
One of these trees, with all his young ones, may 
shrowd four hundred horsemen. Ralegh. 
3. To dress for the grave. 
If I die before thee, shroud me 
In one of these same sheets. Shaks. Othello. 
The ancient Egyptian mummies were shrouded 
in a number of folds of linen, besmeared with 
gums, like serecloth. Bacon. 
Whoever comes to shroud me, do not harm 
That subtile wreath of hair about mine arm. 
Donne. 
4. To clothe; to dress. 


5. To cover or conceal. 
That same evening, when all shrouded were 
In careless sleep, all, without care or fear, 
They fell upon the flock. Spenser. 
Under this thick-grown brake we'll shroud our- 
selves, 
For through this land anon the deer will come, 
And in this covert will we make our stand, 
Culling the principal. Shaksp. Hen. VI. 
Moon, slip behind some cloud: some tempest 
rise, 
And blow out all the stars that light the skies, 
To shroud my shame. Dryden. 
Thither the loud tumultuous winds resort, 
And on the mountain keep their boist’rous court, 
That in thick show’rs her rocky summit. shrouds, 
And darkens all the broken yiew with clouds, 
Addison: 
6. To defend; to protect. 
So Venus from prevailing Greeks did shroud 
The hope of Rome, and sav’d him in a cloud. 
Waller. 
7. [Scpeadan, Sax. See To Surac.] To 
cut or lop off the top branches of trees. 
Chambers. 


To Suroup. v.n. To harbour; to take 


shelter. 
If your stray attendance be yet lodg’d, 
Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake. Milton, Comus. 
Surovpy.* adj. [from shroud.] Aftord- 
ing shelter. The following example is 
the manuscript reading of the passage in 
the great poet just cited under the 
neuter verb shroud. 
Tf your stray attendance be yet lodg’d 
Within these shroudie limits. 
Milton, MS. of Comus, Trin. Coll. Camé. 
To SHROVE.* v. x. To join in the pro- 
cessions, sports, and feastings, anciently 
observed at shrovetide. 
Twill be rarely strange 
To see him stated thus, as though he went 
A shroving through the city, or intended 
To set up some new wake. 


Beaum. and Fi. Nob. Gentleman. 
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SHRO‘VETIDE.T n. s. [from shrove, the 

Suro’veTuEsDAY.§ — preterite of shrive.] 
The time of confession; the day before 
Ash-Wednesday or Lent, on which 
anciently they went to confession. 

At shrovetide to shroving. Tusser. 

*Tis merry in hall, when beards wag all, 

And welcome merry shrovetide. 
Shaksp. Hen. IV. P. 11. 

A Shrove-tuesday’s riot.  B. Jonson, Epicene. 

Suro’vine.* n.s. [from To shrove.] The 
festivity of shroyetide. 

Eating, drinking, merry-making, — what else, I 
beseech you, was the whole life of this miserable 
man here, but in a manner a perpetual shroving ? 
Hales, Serm. on St. Luke, xvi. 25. (ed. 1683,) p. 4 

SHRUB.¥ z.s. [pepob, Saxon; and scrub 
or scrob is our old word for shrub, yet 
retained in the name “ Wormwood- 
Scrubs,” a place near London. See also 
Scroe, and Scrupsep. The Gael. scra- 
ban likewise means a stunted bush, ] 

1. A bush; a small tree. 

Trees generally shoot up in one great 
stem or body; and then at a good 
distance from the earth spread into 
branches; thus gooseberries and ¢ur- 
rants are shrubs; oaks and cherries are 
trees. Locke. 

He came into a gloomy glade, 
Cover’d with boughs and shrubs from heaven’s 
light. Spenser, F. Q. 
The humble shrub and bush with frizzled hair. 
Milton, P. L. 

All might have been as well brushwood and 

shrubs. More. 

Comedy is a representation of common life, in 
low subjects, and is a kind of juniper, a shrub be- 


longing to the species of cedar. Dryden. 
Tye liv’d 
Amidst these woods, gleaning from thorns and 
shrubs 
A wretched sustenance. Addison. 


2. Spirit, acid, and sugar mixed. [not per- 
haps a cant word, as Dr. Johnson pre- 
tends; but probably,as Lye has observed, 
from the Arabick sharab, syrup.] 

To Surus.* »v. a. [from the noun.] To 
rid from bushes or trees. 

Barret, in V. Grub. 

Though they be well skrubbed and shred, yet 
they begin even now before the spring to bud, and 
hope again in time to florish as the green bay-tree. 

Anderson, Expos. of Benedictus, (1573,) fol. 64. 

SHRU BBERY.* n. s. [from shrub.) A plant- 
ation of shrubs. 

He placed a cast of the Medicean Venus in his 
shrubbery ; and one of the piping Faun in a small 
circle of firs, hazels, and other elegant shrubs, 

Graves, Recoll. of Shenstone, p. 69- 

Suru’ssy. adj. [from shrub.] 

1. Resembling a shrub. 

Plants appearing weathered, shrubby, and curled, 
are the effects of immoderate wet. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2. Full of shrubs ; bushy, 

Gentle villager, 
What readiest way would bring me to that place ?— 
Due west it rises from this shrubby point. 
Milton, Comus. 
3. Consisting of shrubs. 

On that cloud-piercing hill 

Plinlimmon, the goats their shrubby browze 


Gnaw pendent, Philips. 
Sururr. n.s. Dross; the refuse of metal 
tried by the fire. Dict. 


To SHRUG.F+ ». n. [schricken, Dutch, to 
tremble. Dr. Johnson. — Sueth. skruka, 
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to lift-up the shoulders; from schrick, 
Dutch, skraeck, Su. a trembling. Sere- 
nius.. Mr. Nares observes, that Dr. John- 
son writes this verb with gg, and the sub- 
stantive with » only; which. perhaps 
may be found, he says, a convenient 
distinction, though he is not aware that 
it has been yet adopted. Elem. of Or- 
thoep. p.311. I should imagine the 
double g to be quite unintentional on 
the part of Dr. Johnson. The verb active 
is without it, in his own editions, Nor 
is this distinction to be found in other 
verbs and substantives, where the mean- 
ing is analogous; we might as well 
require, in shut, the verb with a double ¢, 
and the substantive with only one; or 
in skin, the verb with a double , and 
the substantive with only one; and the 
like.] To express horrour or dissatis- 
faction by motion of the shoulders or 
whole body. 

Like a fearful deer that looks most about when 
he comes to the best feed, witha shrugging kind 
of tremor through all her principal parts, she gave 
these words. Sidney. 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind 
of shrugging come over her body like the twinkling 
of the fairest among the fixed stars. Sidney. 

Be quick, thou wert best 
To answer other business ; shrugg’st thou, malice? 
Shakspeare. 
He grins, smacks, shrugs, and such an itch 
endures, 
As ’prentices or school-boys which do know 
Of some gay sport abroad, yet dare not. go, Donne. 
They grin, they shrug, 
They bow, they snarl, they scratch, they hug, Swift. 


To Surua.f va. To contract or draw 


up. 
Let me shroud and shrug myself into my shell, 
as a tortoise. 
Florio, Transl. of Montaigne, (1613,) p. 554. 
He shrugs his shoulders when you talk of secu- 


rities, Addison, 
He shrugg’d his sturdy back, 
As if he felt his shoulders ake, Hudibras. 


Surua. z.s. [from the verb.] A motion 


of the shoulders, usually expressing dis- 
like or aversion. 
And yet they ramble not to learn the mode, 
How to be drest, or how to lisp abroad, 
To return knowing in the Spanish shrug. 
Cleaveland. 
As Spaniards talk in dialogues, 
Of heads and shoulders, nods and shrugs. 


Hudibras. 
Put on the critick’s brow, and sit 
At Will’s, the puny judge of wit. 
A nod, a shrug, a scornful smile, 
With caution us’d may serve awhile, Swift. 
A third, with mystick shrug and winking eye, 
Suspects him for a dervise and a spy. Harte. 


Surunk. . The preterite and part. passive 


of shrink. 
Leaying the two friends alone, I shrunk aside to 
the banqueting-house, where the pictures were. 
Sidney. 
The wicked shrunk for fear of him, and all the 
workers of iniquity were troubled: 1 Maccabees. 


Surv NKEN. The part. passive of shrink. 


She weighing the decaying plight, 
And shrunken sinews of her chosen knight, 
‘Would not awhile her forward course pursue. 
Spenser, F.Q. 
If there were taken out of men’s, minds vain 
opinions, it would leave the minds of a number of 
men, poor shrunken things, full of melancholy. 
Bacon. 
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To SHU'DDER.+} v. 2. [schuttern, Germ. 
freq. of schutten, to tremble; schudden, 
Teut. the same.] _ To quake with fear, 
or with aversion. 

All the other passions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash embrac’d despair, 
And shuddering fear. Shakspeare. 
The fright was general ; but the female band 
With horror shuddering on a heap they run. Dryd. 

I love, — alas! I shudder at the name, 
‘My blood runs backward, and my faltering tongue * 
Sticks at the sound. Smith. 
Cesar will shrink to hear the words thou utter’st, 
And shudder in the midst of all his conquests, 
Addison. 

Suu DDER.* 7. 5. [from the verb.] A tre- 
mor; the state of trembling. 

Into strong shudders, and to heavenly agues. 
Shakspeare, Tims 

To SHU’FFLE.+ v. a. [yeygelinz, Sax. a 
bustle, a tumult. Dr. Johnson. — Ra- 
ther from ycuran, to shove, to push with 
violence, to drive forward; schuyffen, 
schuyffelen, Teut. the same. ] 

1. To throw into disorder; to agitate 
tumultuously, so as that one thing takes 
the place of another: to confuse; to 
thrown together tumultuously. 

A precious cunning in the late protector, 
To shuffle a new prince into the state. 
Beaum. and Fl. Coronation, 
When the heavens shuffle all in one, 
The torrid with the frozen zone, 
Then, sibyl, thou and I will greet. Cleaveland: 
In most things good and evil lie shuffled, and 
thrust up together in a confused heap ; and it is. 
study which must draw them forth and range them. 
South 
When lots are shuffled together in a lap or pitcher,, 
what reason can a man have to presume, that he 
shall draw a white stone rather than a black? South. 
A glimpse of moonshine sheath’d with red, 
A shuffled, sullen, and uncertain light, 
That dances through the clouds and shuts again. 
Dryden». 
We shall in vain, shuffling the little money we 
have from one another’s hands, endeavour to pre- 
vent our wants; decay of trade will quickly waste 
all the remainder, Locke. 
These vapours soon, miraculous event, 
Shuffled by chance, and mixt by accident. 
Blackmores 
Shuffied and entangled in their race, 
They clasp each other. Blackmore: 
He has shuffled the two ends of the sentence 
together, and by taking out the middle, makes it 
speak just as he would have it. Atterbury. 
*Tis not strange that such a one should believe, 
that things were blindly shuffled and hurled about 
in the world; that the elements were at constant 
strife with each other. Woodward. 

2. To change the position of cards with 
respect to each other. 

The motions of shuffling of cards, or casting of 


dice, are very light. Bacon. 
We sure in vain the cards condemn, 
Ourselves both cut and shyffled them, Priors 


3. To remove, or introduce with:some ar- 
tificial or fraudulent tumult. 
Her mother, 
Now firm for Doctor Caius, hath appointed 
That he shall likewise shuffle her away.  Shaksp. 

It was. contrived by your enemies, and shuffled 

into the papers that were seized, _ Dryden 
4. To Suurrux off: To get rid of. 

In that sleep of death, what dreams may come,, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, ' 
Must give us pause. Shakspeare. 

I can no other answer make, but thanks ; ; 
And oft good turns 
Are shuffled off with such uncurrent pay. Shaksps 
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- ~ Ifany thing hits, we take it to ourselves; if it 
miscarries, we shuffle it off to our neighbours. 

‘ L’ Estrange. 
If, when a child is questioned for‘any thing, he 
persists to shuffle it off with a falsehood, he must 
be chastised. Locke. 

5. To Suurrve up, To form tumultuously, 

or fraudulently. 

They sent forth their precepts to convent them 

_ before a court of commission, and there used to 
shuffle up a summary proceeding by examination, 
without trial of jury. Bacon. 

He shuffled up a peace with the cedar, in which 
the Bumelians were excluded. Howell. 

To SHUFFLE. v.72. 

1. To throw the cards into a new order. 

A sharper both shuffles and cuts. L’ Estrange. 

Cards we play 
A round or two; when us’d, we throw away, 
Take a fresh pack: nor is it worth our grieving 
Who cuts or shuffles with our dirty leaving. 
Granville. 

2. To play mean tricks ; to practise fraud ; 
to evade fair questions. 

I myself, leaving the fear of heaven on the left 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my necessity, am 
fain to shuffle. Shakspeare. 

Thave nought to do with that shuffling sect, that 

' doubt eternally, and question all things. 

Glanville, Defence. 

The crab advised his companion to give over 

shuffling and doubling, and practise good faith. 

; LT Estrange. 

To these arguments concerning the novelty of 
the earth, there are some shuffling excuses made, 
a Burnet, Theory. 

Ifa steward be suffered to run on, without bring- 
ing him toa reckoning, such a sottish forbearance 

‘will teach him to shuffle, and strongly tempt him 
to be a cheat. South. 

Though he durst not directly break his appoint- 

~ment, he made many a shuffling excuse. 
Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 

3, To struggle ; to shift. 

Your life, good master, 

Must shuffle for itself. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

4. To move with an irregular gait. 

Mincing poetry, 
Tis like the forc’d gait of a shuffling nag. Shaks. 

Suv¥rre. n.s. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of disordering things, or making 
them take confusedly the place of each 
other. 

Ts it not a firmer foundation for contentment, to 
believe that all things were at first created, and 
are continually disposed for the best, than that the 
whole universe is mere bungling, nothing effected 
for any purpose, but all ill-favouredly cobbled and 
jumbled together, by the unguided agitation and 

_ + tude shuffles of matter ? Beniley, Serm. 

2. A trick ; an artifice. 

_. The gifts of nature are beyond all shams and 
shuffles. L’ Estrange. 

SuvFrtepoarp.* n.s. The old name of 
shovelboard ; which see. 


Suv‘rrixcap. n.s. [shuffle and cap.] A 
lay at which money is shaken in a 
at. 
He lost his money at chuckfarthing, shufflecap, 
and all-fours, Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
Suv FFLER. n.s. [from shuffle.] One who 
plays tricks or shuffles. 
SHU'FFLING.* 7. 5. [from shuffle.] 
1. Act of throwing into disorder; con- 
fusion, 
Children should not lose the consideration of 
a hature in the shufflings of outward con- 
nae the more they have, the better humoured 
they should be taught to be. Locke. 


7. To Suur up. 
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2. Trick; artifice. 


His own book is a perpetual detail of his own 
shufflings or mistakes. Bentley, Phil. Lips. § 35. 


3. An irregular gait. 
SHU’ FFLINGLY. adv. [from shuffle.] With 


an irregular gait. 

I may go shufflingly, for I was never before 
walked in trammels; yet I shall drudge and moil 
at constancy, till I have worn off the hitching 
in my pace. Dryden. 


To SHUN. »v. a. [pcunian, Saxon.] To 


avoid; to decline; to. endeavour to 
escape ; to eschew. 
Consider death in itself, and nature teacheth 
Christ to shun it. Hooker. 
Birds and beasts can fly their foe: 
So chanticleer, who never saw a fox, 
Yet shunn’d him as a sailor shuns the rocks. 
Dryden. 
Cato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds: do but observe him well, 
Thou’lt shwn misfortunes, or thou’lt learn to bear 
them, Addison. 
To Suun.* v. x. To decline; to avoid to 
do a thing. 

I have not shunned to declare unto you all the 
counsel of God. Acts, xx. 27. 
The lark still shuns on lofty boughs to build, 
Her humble nest lies silentin the field. Waller. 


SHuNigss. adj. [from shun.] Inevitable ; 


unavoidable. 

Alone he enter’d 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With shwnless destiny. Shakspeare, Coriol. 


To SHUT, ». a. preterite, I shut; part. 
pass. shut. [yeiccan, Saxon; schutten, 


Dutch.] 
1. To close so as to prohibit ingress or 
regress ; to make not open. 

Kings shall shué their mouths at him. 

Tsaiah, lii. 15. 

To a strong tower fled all the men and women, 
and shut it to them, and gat them up to the top. 

Judges, ix. 51. 

We see more exquisitely with one eye shut than 
with both open; for that the spirits visual unite 
more, and become stronger. - Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

She open’d, but to shut 
Excell’d her power ; the gates wide open stood. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. To inclose; to confine. 

Before faith came, we were kept under the law, 
shut up unto the faith, which should afterwards be 
revealed, Gal. iii. 

They went in male and female of all flesh ; and 
the Lord shut him in, Gen. vii. 16. 

3. To prohibit; to bar. 

Shall that be shut to man, which to the beast 

Is open ? Milton. 
4. To exclude. 

On various seas, not only lost, 

But shut from every shore, and. barr’d from every 
coast. Dryden. 


5. To contract; not to keep expanded. 
Harden not thy heart, nor shut thine hand from 
thy poor brother. Deut. xv. 7. 
6. To Suut out. To exclude; to deny 
admission to. ; 


In such a night 
To shut me out / Pour on, I will endure. sShaks. 
Wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
Milton, PL. 
He in his walls confin’d, 


Shut out the woes which he too well divin’d. 
Dryden, Zin. 


Sometimes the mind fixes itself with so much 
earnestness on the contemplation of some. objects, 
that it shuts owt all other thoughts. Locke, 


To SuHutT. v. n. 


Suut. Participial adjective. 


To close; to make im- 
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pervious ; to make impassable, or impos- 
sible to be entered or quitted. Up is 
sometimes little more than emphatical. 
_ Woe unto you, scribes! for you shut up the 
kingdom of heaven against men. 
St. Matth. xxiii, 13, 
Dangerous rocks shut up the passage. Ralegh. 
What barbarous customs ! 
Shut up a desart shore to drowning men, 
And drive us to the cruel seas agen, 
‘ Dryden, En. 
_ His mother shut up half the rooms in the house 
in which her husband or son had died. Addison. 


8. To Suut up. To confine; to inclose ; 


to imprison. 
Thou hast known my soul in adversities ; and 
not shué me up into the hand of the enemy. 
Ps. Xxxi. 8. 
A loss at sea, a fit of sickness, are trifles, when 
we consider whole families put to the sword, 
wretches shut up in dungeons, Addison, Spect. 
Lucullus, with a great fleet, shut up Mithridates 
in Pitany. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


9. To Suut up. To conclude. 


The king’s a-bed, 
He is shut wp in measureless content. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Although he was patiently heard as he delivered 
his embassage, yet, in the shutting wp of all, he re- 
ceived no more but an insolent answer. 
Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
To leave you blest, I would be more accurst 
Than death can make me; for death ends our 
woes, 
And the kind grave shuts up the mournful scene. 
Dryden. 
When the scene of life is shut up, the slave will 
be above his master, if he has acted better. 
Collier of Envy. 
To be closed; to close 
itself: as, flowers open in the day, and 
shut at night. 
Rid; clear ; 
free. 
We must not pray in one breath to find a thief, 
and in the next to get shut of him, L’ Estrange. 


Suut. x. s. [from the verb.] 
1. Close; act of shutting. 


I sought him round his palace, made enquiry 
Of all the slaves: but had for answer, 
That since the shut of evening none had seen him, 
Dryden. 


2. Small door or cover. 


The wind-gun is charged by the forcible com- 
pression of air, the imprisoned air serving, by the 
help of little falls or shuts within to stop the vents 
by which it was admitted, Wilkins. 

In a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about 
one third part of an inch broad, made in the shut 
of a window, I placed a glass prism. 

Newton, Opt. 

There were no shuts or stopples made for the 
animal’s ears, that any loud noise might awaken it. 

Ray on the Creation. 


Suu‘rrer. n. s. [from shut. | 
1, One that shuts. 
2. A cover; a door. 


The wealthy, — ‘ 
Sleep at ease; the shatters make it night. 
Dryden, Juv. 


SHU TTLE.F 7.5. [schietspoele, Teut. skutul, 


Icelandick ; from skiuta, Sueth. to shoot, 
to push, to drive through. Serenius. ] 
The instrument with which the weaver 
shoots the cross threads. 


I know life is a shuttle. ; 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 


Like shutiles through the loom, so swiftly glide 
My feather’d hours, Sandys, 
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What curious loom does chance by evening’ 


spread ! 
With what fine shuttle weave the virgin’s thread, 
Which like the spider’s net hangs o’er the mead ! 
Blackmore. 
SHUTTLECOCK, 2. s. [See SHITTLE- 
cock.] A cork stuck with feathers, 
and beaten backward and forward. 

With dice, with cards, with billiards far unfit, 

With shautilecocks misseeming manly wit. 
Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 
SHY.f adj. [schouw, Teut. as, “ schoww 
or schouwigh peerd,” a shy or timid 
horse; sky, skye, Su. Goth, applied also 
to a horse. See Kilian, and Junius. 
Serenius cites the Su. Goth. sky, to 
avoid, to shun; which agrees with the 
Teut. schowen, or schuwen. | 
1. Reserved; not familiar; not free of 
behaviour. 

I know you shy to be oblig’d, 

And still more loth to be oblig’d by me. Southern. 

What makes you so. shy, my good friend? 
There’s no body loves you better than I. 

Arbuthnot, Hist. of J. Bull. 
2. Cautious ; wary; chary. 

I am very shy of employing corrosive liquors in 
the preparation of medicines. Boyle. 

Weare not shy of assent to celestial informations, 
because they were hid from ages. 

Glanville, Scepsis. 

We grant, although he had much wit, 

HY was very shy of using it, 

As being loth to wear it out, 

And therefore bore it not about, Hudibras. 
3. Keeping at a distance; unwilling to 

approach. 

A shy fellow was the duke; and I believe, I 
know the cause of bis withdrawing. 

Shaksp. Meas. for Meas. 

She is represented in such a shy retiring pos- 
ture, and covers her bosom with one of her hands, 

Addison, Guardian. 

But when we come to seize th’ inyiting prey, 

Like a shy ghost, it vanishes away. Norris. 
4, Suspicious ; jealous; unwilling to suf- 
fer near acquaintance. 

The bruise imposthumated, and turned to a 
stinking ulcer, which made every body shy to 
come near her, Arbuthnot. 

The horses of the army having been daily led 

' before me, were no longer shy, but would come 
up to my very feet, without starting. Swift. 

Princes are, by wisdom of state, somewhat shy 
of their successors; and there may be supposed 
in queens regnant a little proportion of tenderness 
that way more than in kings. Wotton. 

To Suy.* ». n. To shun by turning aside ; 
applied to a horse. In colloquial lan- 
guage we often hear of a horse shying, 
or apt to shy. Serenius gives the Su. 
Goth. sky under the adjective Suy, 
which applies to the present expression. 

Suy'Ly.f adv. [from shy.] Not famili- 
arly. See Suiry. Dr. Johnson writes 
shily and shiness, but dryly and dryness. 
Tt is desirable that uniformity should 
be established in this particular. The 

_ true rule is this. Words ending with y, 
preceded by a consonant, if they assume 
an additional syllable, change y into 7. 
The exceptions to it are, 1. when the 
additional syllable begins with z ; 2.when 
the original word is a monosyllable ; 
(though before ed even monosyllables 
change y into 7, as dried ;) for when a 
single letter forms a fourth or fifth part 
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of a whole word, the eye is not easily 
reconciled to the loss, nor consequently 
to the change of it. We should there- 
fore write shyly and shyness. Nares, 
Elem. of Orthoepy, p. 310. 


Suy’ness.f n. s. [from shy.] Unwilling- 
ness to be familiar ; unsociableness ; re- 
servedness. 

The first person, that passed by me, was a lady 
that had a particular shyness in the cast of her eye, 
and a more than ordinary reservedness in all the 
parts of her behaviour, Tatler, No, 237. 

Mr. Loveday used to style shyness the English 
madness. If indulged, it may be the cause of 
madness, by driving men to shun company, and 
live in solitude; which few heads are strong 
enough to bear; none, if it be joined with idle- 
ness. Orit may be the effect of madness, which 
is misanthropic and malignant: Some say, pride 
is always at the bottom. 

Bp. Horne, in Jones’s Life, &c. p. S97- 

SIB.} adj. [pib, Sax.] Related by blood. 
Under syb Dr. Johnson acknowledges 
sib to be the right form of the word. 

[He] was sibbe to Arthour of Breteigne. 

Chaucer, Rom. R. 1199. 

He is no faery born, ne sié at all 

To elfes, 


Siz.* 2.5. A relation. 
Our puritans, very sibs unto those fathers of the 
society, [the jesuits. ] 
Mountagu, App. to Ces. p. 139. 
SYBILANT. adj. [sebilans, Latin.] Hiss- 
ing. 
Tt were easy to add a nasal letter to each of the 
other pair of lisping and sibilant letters. 
Holder, Elem. of Speech. 
S1BILA‘TION. 7. s. [from szbz/0, Latin.] A 
hissing sound. 
Metals, quenched in water, give a sibilation or 
hissing sound, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
A pipe, a little moistened on the inside, maketh 
a more solemn sound than if the pipe were dry ; 
but yet with a sweet degree of stbilation or purling. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Sr’syL.* n.s. [szbylla, Lat.] A prophetess 
among the pagans. 
It was my dismal hap to hear 
A sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age, 
That tar events full wisely could presage. 
Milton, Vac. Exercise. 
SrByLiine.* adj. [sebyllinus, Latin.] Of 
or belonging to a sibyl. 
The genuine sibylline oracles—in the first ages 
of the church were easily distinguished from the 
spurious. Addison on the Chr. Rel. § 6. 


Si’camoreE.f 2. s. [sicomorus, Lat. picomop, 
Sax. See also Sycamore.] A tree. 

Of trees you have the palm, olive, and sicamore. 

Peacham. 

To SYCCATE.F v. a. {sicco, Latin.] To 

dry. Cockeram. 


Sicca’TIon. x. s. [from siccate.] The act 
of drying. 

Sicci/rick. adj. [siccus and fio, Latin. ] 
Causing dryness. 

Sr’cc1ty.f n.s. [stcctté, Fr. siccitas, from 
siccus, Lat.] Dryness ; aridity ; want of 
moisture. 

They speak much of the elementary quality of 
siccity or dryness. Bacon, Hist. of Life and Death. 
That which is coagulated by a fiery siccity will 
suffer colliquation from aqueous humidity, as salt 
and sugar, Brown, 
The reason some attempt to make out from 

the siccity and driness of its flesh. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 


Spenser, F. Q. 
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In application of medicaments, consider wha’ 
degree of heat and siccity is proper. ; 
Wiseman, Surgery. 
Sice.f ». s. (sta, French.] The number 
six at dice. 
My study was to cog the dice, 
And dext’rously to throw the lucky sice ; 
To shun ames-ace, that swept my stakes away. 
Dryden. 
What reason can he have to presume,that he shall 
throw an ace rather than a sice ? South, Serm. i.281, 
Sicu. adj. Such. See Sucu. 
I thought the soul would have made me rich ; 
But now I wote it is nothing sich ; 
For either the shepherds been idle and still, 
And led of their sheep what they will. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
SICK.} adj. [Goth. stwks ; Sax. yeoc ; old 
Engl. sete. ‘ [He] them hath holpen, 
when that they were seke.” Chaucer, C. 
T. Prol.] 
1. Afflicted with disease : with ofbefore the 
disease. 
Tis meet we all go forth, 
To view the sick and feeble parts of France. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V, 
In poison there is physick ; and this news, 
That would, had I been well, have made me sick, 
Being sick, hath in some measure made me well. 
Shakspeare. 
Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Cas, 
Where’s the stoick can his wrath appease, 
To see his country sick of Pym’s disease ? 
Cleaveland. 
Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch. - 
Milton, P. L. 
A spark of the man-killing-trade fell sick, 


Dryden. 


Visit the sick and the poor, comforting them by 
some seasonable assistance. Nelson. 


Nothing makes a more ridiculous figure in a _ 


man’s life, than the disparity we often find in him 
sick and well. Pope. 

Pe. Disordered in the organs of digestion ; 
ill in the stomach. 


8. Corrupted. 
What we oft do best, 
By sick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow’d: what worst, as oft 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 
For our best act. Shakspeare, Hen. VILL. 
4, Disgusted. 
T do not, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men : 
But rather shew a while like fearful war, 
To diet rank minds sick of happiness, 
And purge the obstructions, which begin to stop 
Our very veins of life. Shakspeares 
He was not so sick of his master as of his work. 
I? Estrange: 
Why will you break the sabbath of my days, 
Now sick alike of envy and of praise ? Pope. 


To Sick. vn. [from the noun.] To 
sicken; to take a disease. Not in use 


A little time before 
Our great grandsire Edward sick’d and died. 


Shakspeare, Hen. IV. — 


To Sycxen. v. a. [from sick.] 


1. To make sick; to disease. 
Why should one earth, one clime, one stream, 
one breath, 

Raise this to strength, and sicken that to death? 
Prior. 
2, To weaken; to impair. 

Kinsmen of mine have 
By this so sicken’d their estates, that never 
They shali abound as formerly. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 


To SicKEN. v. 7. 


ms a 
j. To grow sick; to fall into disease. 
_ [know the more one sickens, the worse he is, 
\ Shakspeare, 
_ The judges that sat upon the jail, and those that 
attended, sickened upon it, and died, Bacon. 
Merely to drive away the time, he sicken’d, 
Fainted, and died ; nor would with ale bequicken’d. 
3 Milton, Ep. on Hobson. 
9. To be satiated; to be filled to disgust. 
* Though the treasure 
Of nature’s germins tumble all together, 
Ev’n till destruction sicken, answer me 
To what Task you. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
3. To be disgusted, or disordered with 
abhorrence. 
The ghosts repine at violated night, 
_ And curse th’ invading sun, and sicken at the sight. 
Dryden. 
4. To grow weak; to decay; to languish. 
__ Ply’d thick and close, as when the fight begun, 
Their huge unwieldy navy wastes away : 
So sicken waning moons too near the sun, 
_ And blunt their crescents on the edge of day. 
; Dryden. 
___ Abstract what others feel, what others think ; 
_ All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink. — Pope. 
SI'CKER.} adj. [written also stker; Su. 
Goth. stker, seker ; Germ. sicher ; Welsh, 
siccr ; Irish, sokair ; Lat. securus.] Sure ; 
certain; firm. Retained in our northern 
_ word sicherly. . 
Being some honest curate, or some vicar, 
Content with little in condition sicker. 
a Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 
Sycxer. adv. Surely; certainly. 
Sicker thou ’s but a lazy loord, 
And rekes much of thy swink, 
That with fond. terms and witless words 
To bleer mine eyes dost think. Spenser. 
Srcxerty.* adv. [from sicker.] Surely: 
~ anorthern word. Grose. 
_ That men may more sickerly be evil. 
\ Robinson, Tr. of More’s Utopia, (1551,) Intr. 
Srcxerness.* n. s. [from sicker.] Security. 
: Lightly she leaped, as a wight forlore, 
From her dull horse, in desperate distresse, 
And to her feet betooke her doubtful sickerness. 
Spenser, F’. Q. iii. vii. 25. 
Srcxisu.* adj. [from sick.] Somewhat 
- sick ; inclined to be sick. 
Not the body only, but the mind too, which com- 
monly follows the temper of the body, is sickish 
and indisposed. Hakewill on Prov. p. 296. 
Sometimes sickish, and then swooning. 
a B. Jonson, Poetaster. 
Si’cxisuness.* x. s. [from sickish.] Tend- 
ency to be sick. 
The burning heat afterwards is not so intense, 
» nor the headache and sickness so great, nor with 
such frequent vomitings, but rather a continued 
sickishness. Cheyne’s Eng. Malady, (1733,) p. 228. 


SI'CKLE. x. s. [ricol, Saxon ; szckel, Dutch, 
from secale, or sicula, Latin.] The hook 
with which corn is cut; a reaping-hook. 
_ Gods harvest is even ready for the sickle, and all 
the fields yellow long ago. Spenser on Ireland. 

Time should never, 
In life or death, their fortunes sever ; 
But with his rusty sickle mow 
Both down together at a blow. Hudibras. 
“When corn has once felt the sickle, it has no more 
benefit from the sunshine. South, Serm. 

Bey it whom Time gently shakes his wings of 

down, 

Till with his silent sickle they are mown. Dryden. 

S’cxiE.* adj. [from sickle.] Supplied with 

_ Asickle ; carrying a sickle. 

__ When autumn’s yellow lustre gilds the world, 

_ And tempts the sickled swain into the field. 

= Thomson, Autumn. 


SID 


Sr’cKLEWorT.* 7, s. [nicol-pypz, Sax.] A 


plant. 
SVCKLEMAN, 
SicKier. 
You sunburnt sicklemen, of August weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry. 
Shakspeare. 
Their sicklers reap the corn another sows. 
Sandys. 
Sr’cxirygss. 2.5. [from sickly.] Disposi- 
tion to sickness ; habitual disease. 
Impute 
His words to wayward sichliness and age. 
Shakspeare, Rich. II. 
Next compare the sickliness, healthfulness, and 
fruitfulness of the several years. -Graunt. 
Si'cxiy. adv. [from sick.] Not in health, 
We wear our health but sickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. Shaks. Macbeth. 
Srcxxy. adj. [from sick.] ; 
1. Not healthy; not sound; not well; some- 
what disordered. 
I’m fall’n out with more headier will, 
To take the indispos’d and sickly fit 
For the sound man. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well ; 
For he went sickly forth. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
A pleasing cordial, Buckingham, 
Ts this thy vow unto my sickly heart. 
Shakspeare, Rich. IIT. 
Time seems not now beneath his years to stoop, 
Nor do his wings with sickly feathers droop. 
Dryden. 
Would we know what health and ease are worth, 
let us ask one that is sickly, or in pain, and we have 
the price. Grew. 
There affectation, with a sickly mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen ; 
Practis’d to lisp, and hang the head aside, 
Faints into airs, and languishes with pride. Pope. 
When on my sickly couch I lay, 
Impatient both of night and day, 
Then Stella ran to my relief. Swift. 
Your bodies are not only poor and perishing like 
your clothes, but, like infected clothes, fill you with 
all diseases and distempers, which oppress the soul 
with sickly appetites, and vain cravings, Law. 
2. Faint ; weak; languid. 
The moon grows sickly at the sight of day, 
And early cocks have summon’d me away. 
Dryden. 


i n.s. (from sickle.] A reaper. 


To animate the doubtful fight, 
Namur in vain expects that ray ; 

In vain France hopes the sickly light 
Should shine near William’s fuller day. Prior. 

To Si'ckty. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
make diseased; to taint with the hue of 
disease. Not in use. 
The native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. Shaks. 


Srckngss. n.s. [from sich.] 
1. State of being diseased. 
I do lament the sickness of the king, 
As loth to lose hime Shakspeare, Rich. ITI, 
2. Disease ; malady. 
My people are with sickness much enfeebled, 
My numbers lessen’d. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sick- 
NESSES. St. Matthew. 
When I say every sickness has a tendency to 
death, I mean every individual sickness as well as 
every kind. Watts. 
Trust not too much your now resistless charms ; 
Those age or sickness soon or late disarms. Pope. 


3. Disorder in the organs of digestion. 


SIDE. x. s. [pide, Saxon; sijde, Dutch.] 
1. The parts of animals fortified by the ribs. 
When two boars with rankling malice meet, 


Their gory sides fresh bleeding fiercely fret. 
Spenser, £. Q. 


SID 
Ere the soft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides. Thomson. 


2. Any part of any body opposed to any 
other part. 
The tables were written on both their sides, on 
the one side and on the other. Er, xxxii, 15. 
The force of these outward streams might well 
enough serve for the turning of the screw, if it 
were so that both its sides would equiponderate, 
Wilkins. 
3. The right or left. 
The lovely Thais by his side 
Sat like a blooming eastern bride 
In flow’r of youth, and beauty’s pride. 
4. Margin; edge; verge. 
Or where Hydaspes’ wealthy side 
Pays tribute to the Persian pride. — Roscommon. 
Poor wretch! on stormy seas to lose thy life ; 
For now the flowing tide 
Had brought the body nearer to the side. Dryden. 
The temple of Diana chaste, 
A sylvan scene with various greens was drawn, 
Shades on the sides, and in the midst a lawn. 
Dryden. 
I could see persons dressed in glorious habits, 
with garlands upon their heads, lying down by the 
sides of fountains. Addison. 


5. Any kind of local respect. 
They looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise. Milton, P. L. 
If our substance be indeed divine, 
And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 
On this side nothing. Milton, P.L. 


6. Party; interest; faction; sect. 
Their weapons only 
Seem’d on our side; but for their spirits and souls, 
This word rebellion, it had froze them up, ~ 
As fish are in a pond. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Favour, custom, and at last number, will be on 


Dryden. 


the side of grace. Sprat. 
Men he always took to be 

His friends, and dogs his enemy ; 

Who never so much hurt had done him, 

As his own side did falling on him. Hudibras. 


In the serious part of poetry the advantage is 
wholly on Chaucer’s side, Dryden. 
That person, who fills their chair, has justly 
gained the esteem of all sides by the impartiality 
of his behaviour, Addison. 
Let not our James, though foil’d in arms, de- 
spair, 
Whilst on his side he reckons half the fair. 
Tickell. 
Some valuing those of their own side, or mind, 
Still make themselves the measure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 
When we but praise ourselves in other men. Pope, 
He from the taste obscene reclaims our youth, 
And sets the passions on the side of truth ; 
Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art, 
And pours each human virtue in the heart. Pope. 
. Any part placed in contradistinction or 
opposition to another. It is used of per- 
sons, or propositions respecting each 
other. 
There began a sharp and cruel fight, many being 
slain and wounded on both sides. 
Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
The plague is not easily received by such as 
continually are about them that have it: on the 
other side, the plague taketh soonest hold of those 
that come out of a fresh air, Bacon. 
I am too well satisfied of my own weakness to 
be pleased with any thing I have written; but, on 
the other side, my reason tells me, that what I have 
long considered may be as just as what an ordi- 
nary judge will condemn. Dryden. 
My secret wishes would my choice decide ; 
But open justice bends to neither side. Dryden. 
It is granted on both sides, that the fear of a 
Deity doth universally possess the minds of men, 
Tillotson, 


SD 


Two nations still pursu’d 
Peculiar ends, on each side resolute 
To fly conjunction. Philips. 

8. It is used to note consanguinity ; as, 
he's cousin by his mother’s or father’s 
side. 

Yet here and there we grant a gentle bride, 
Whose temper betters by the father’s side, 
Unlike the rest that double human care, 
Fond to relieve, or resolute to share. 

Sivz.f adj. [from the noun.] 


1. Lateral. 
Take of the blood, and strike it on the two side 
posts, and on the upper door post of the houses, 
Ex. xii. 7. 


Parnell. 


2. Oblique ; indirect. 

They presume that the law doth speak with all 
indifferency, that the law hath no side respect to 
their persons. Hooker. 

People are sooner reclaimed by the side wind of 
a surprise, than by downright admonition. 

L’ Estrange. 

One mighty squadron with a side wind sped. 

Dryden. 

The parts of water, being easily separable from 
each other, will, by a side motion, be easily re- 
moved, and give way to the approach of two pieces 
of marble. Locke. 

What natural agent could turn them aside, 
could impel them so strongly with a transverse 
side blow against that tremendous weight and ra- 
pidity, when whole worlds are a falling ? 

Bentley, Serm, 

He not only gives us the full prospects, but 
several unexpected peculiarities, and side views, 
unobserved by any painter but Homer, 

Pope, Pref. to the Iliad. 

My secret enemies could not forbear some ex- 
pressions, which by a side wind reflected on me. 

j Swift. 

3. [S16e, iS, Sax. szde, Dan.] Long; broad; 

large; extensive. Still a northern word. 

Dr. Johnson has overpassed this mean- 
ing. 

Cloth of gold — set with pearls, down sleeves, 
side sleeves, and skirtsround. Shaks. Much Ado. 
His branch’d cossock, a side sweeping gown. 

B. Jonson, New Inn. 
To Sinz. »v.x. [from the noun.] 
1. To lean on one side, 

All rising to great place is by a winding stair ; 
and if there be factions, it is good to side a man’s 
self whilst rising, and balance himself when placed. 

Bacon, 
2, To take a party; to engage in a fac- 
tion. 

Vex’d are the nobles who have sided 
Tn his behalf. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted 
to them, require a brain free from all inclination 
to siding, or affection to opinions for the authors’ 
sakes, before they be well understood. 

Dighy on Bodies. 

Not yet so dully desperate 
To side against ourselves with fate ; 

As criminals, condemn’d to suffer, : 
Are blinded first, and then turn’d over, Hudibras. 

The princes differ and divide ; 

Some follow law, and some with beauty side, 
Granville. 

It is pleasant to see a verse of an old poet revolt- 
ing from its original sense, and siding with a mo- 
dern subject. Addison. 

All side in parties, and begin the attack. Pope. 

Those who pretended to be in with the princi- 
ples upon which her majesty proceeded, either 
absented themselves where the whole cause de- 
pended, or sided with the enemy. Swift. 

The equitable part of those who now side against 
the court, will probably be more temperate, Swift. 


To Sipe.* va. 


SID 


1. To be at the side. of; to stand at the 


side of. 

But his blind eye, that sided Paridell, 

All his demeasnure from his sight did hide. 
Spenser, F’. Q, iil, ix. 27- 

The pair, which do each other side, f 

Though yet some space doth them divide, 
This happy night must both make one. 
B. Jonson, Masques at Court. 

If Clara side him, and will call him friend, 

I would the difference of our bloods were such 
As might with any sbift be wip’d away. 
Beaum. and Fl, Love's Cure. 
2. To suit ; to pair. 

He [Mr. John Hales] had sure read more, and 
carried more about him in his excellent memory, 
than any man I ever knew, my lord Falkland only 
excepted, who I think sided him. 

Id. Clarendon, Life, i. 53. 

SrpEBOARD. n. 8. [sede and board.| The 
side table on which conveniences are 
placed for those that eat at the other 


table. 
At a stately sideboard by the wine 
That fragrant smell diffus’d. Milton, P. R. 
No sideboards then with gilded plate were 
dress’d, 
No sweating slaves with massiye dishes press’d. 
Dryden. 
The snow white damask ensigns are display’d, 
And glittering salvers on the sideboard laid. King. 
The shining sideboard, and the burnish’d plate, 
Let other ministers, great Anne, require. Prior. 
Africanus brought from Carthage to Rome, in 
silver vessels, to the value of 11,966/. 15s. 9d. a 
quantity exceeded afterwards by the sideboards of 
many private tables. Arbuthnot. 
Srprsox. n.s. [side and boz.] Enclosed 
seat on the side of the theatre. 
Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d 
beaus ? 
Why bows the sidebox from its inmost rows? Popes 


Srperty. n,s. An insect. 

From a rough whitish maggot, in the intestinum 
rectum of horses, the sidefly proceeds, 

Derham, Phys. Theol. 
SrprELone. adj. (side and long.] Lateral ; 
oblique; not in front ; not direct. 

She darted from her eyes a sidelong glance, 
Just as she spoke, and, Jike her words, it flew ; 
Seem’d not to beg what she then bid me do, 

Dryden. 
The deadly wound is in thy soul : 
When thou a tempting harlot dost behold, 
And when she casts on thee a sidelong glance, 
Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance? 
Dryden, 

The reason of the planets’ motions in curye lines 
is the attraction of the sun, and an oblique or side- 
long impulse, Locke. 

The kiss snatch’d hasty from the sidelong maid. 

Thomson, 
SrDELonG. adv. 
1, Laterally ; obliquely ; not in pursuit ; 
not in opposition. 
As if on earth 
Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, 
Sidelong had push’d a mountain from his seat, 
Half sunk with all his pines. Milton, P. L. 

As a lion, bounding in his way, 

With force augmented bears against his prey, 
Sidelong to seize. Dryden, Ov. 
2. On the side. 
If it prove too wet, lay your pots sidelong ; but 
shade those which blow from the afternoon sun. 
Evelyn, Kalendar, 
Sr’per.* n.s. [from side.] One who joins 
a party, or engages in a faction. 

Such converts —are sure to be beset with diverse 

sorts of adversaries ; as the papists, and their siders. 
Sheldon, Mir. of Antichr. (1616,) Pref. 
19 


SID 


A sider with all times. 
A. Wood, Ath. Ox. yol. ii. col. 27, 
Srper. n.s. See Ciper. 


SV’'DERAL. adj. [from « stdus, Latin.] 
Starry; astral. 
These changes in the heavens, though slow, 
produc’d 
Like change on sea, and land ; sideral blast, . 
Vapour and mist, and exhalation hot, 
Corrupt and pestilent ! Milton, P.L, 
The musk gives 
Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 
Its tender nonage, loads the spreading boughs’ 
With large and juicy offspring, that defies 
The vernal nippings and cold sideral blasts, 
Philips, 
Sr’peratep, adj. [from séderatus, Latin.] 
Blasted ; planet-struck. 
Parts cauterized, gangrenated, siderated, and 
mortified, become black; the radical moisture, or 
vital sulphur, suffering an extinction. iy 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
SIDERA’TION. x. s. [sideralion, French; 
sideratio, Lat.| A sudden mortification, 
or, as the common people call it, a 
blast ; or a sudden deprivation of sense, 
as in an apoplexy. 
The contagious vapour of the very eggs produce 
a mortification or sideration in the parts of plants 
on which they are laid. Ray on the Creation. 
SIDE’REAL.* adj. [sidereus, Lat.] Astral; 
starry ; relating to the stars. 
This was a permanent symbol of the sidereal 
splendours, Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Cony. 3. 
The Egyptians called their heroes by the names 
of their sidereal and elementary deities. 
Shuckford on the Creation, Pref. p, xxi. 


SrDERITE.* 7. s. [séderitis, Latin.] A 
loadstone. ; 


Upon which he hangs in a cord a siderite of 
Herculean stone. Brewer, Com. of Lingua. 
SIDESADDLE.f 2. s. [stde and saddle.] A 
woman’s seat on horseback. ; 
Another with a cradel, 
And with a syde-sadel. Skelton, Poems, p. 134. 
The use of riding in coaches, and of side-saddles, 
[is] since the time of Richard the II. here with us. 
Hakewill on Prov. p. 273 
SrpEsMAN. n..s. [side and man.] “An 
assistant to the churchwarden. 
A gift of such goods, made by them with the 
consent of the sidesmen or vestry, is void. 
Ayliffe, Parergon: 
Si’pErakine.* n. s. [stde and take.] En- 
gagement in a faction or party. 
What furious sidetakings, what plots, what blood- 
sheds ! Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 72: 
Srprwavys. | adv. [from side and way, or 
SI/DEWISE. wise. ] Laterally ; on one 
side. 
The fair blossom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed ; 
And those pearls of dew she wears, 
Prove to be presaging tears. 
Milton, El. M. Winch: 
If the image of the sun should be drawn out 
into an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every 
ray, or by any other casual inequality of the 
refractions, the same oblong image would, by 4 
second refraction made sideways, be drawn out as 
much in breadth by the like dilatation of the rays, OF 
other casual inequality of the refraction sideways: 
Newton, Opt. 
Si’p1nc.* n. 5. [from side.] Engagement 
in a faction. ¢ 
As soon as discontents drove men into sidings 
as ill humours fall to the disaffected part, which 
causes inflammations, so did all, who affected 
ties, adhere to that side. King Charles. 


“a 
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To. Sypux.f v.n. [from side.] 
1. To go with the body the narrowest 
way: 

The chaffering with dissenters is but like open- 
ing a few wickets, and leaving them a-jar, by 
which no more than one can get in at a time, and 
that not without stooping and sidling, and squeezing 
his body. Swift. 

I passed very gently and sidling through the two 

"principal streets. Swift. 
2. To lie on the side. 

A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman’s closet, 
some sideling, and others upside down, the better 
to adjust them to the pannels, Swift. 

3. To saunter. North. Grose. 


SIEGE. n.s. [stege, Fr.] 
1, The act of besetting a fortified place ; 
a leaguer. 
Our castle’s strength 
' Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie, 
Till famine eat them up. Shaks. Macb. 
It seemed, by the manner of their proceeding, 
that the Turks purposed rather by long siege than 
by assault to take the town. 
Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
The more I see pleasures about me, so much 
more I feel 
Torment within me, as from the hateful siege 
Of contraries. Milton, P. L. 
/2. Any continued endeavour to gain pos- 
session, 
Beat away the busy meddling fiend, 
That lays strong siege unto this wretch’s soul, 
And from his bosom purge this black despair, 
; Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Give me so much of your time, in exchange of 
it, as to lay an amiable siege to the honesty of 


Ford’s wife. Shakspeare. 
Love stood the siege, and would not yield his 
breast, Dryden. 

3. [Stege, Fr.] Seat; throne. Obsolete. 


Drawing to him the eyes of all around, 
_ From lofty siege began these words aloud to sound. 
. Spenser, I’. Q. 
4. Place; class; rank. Obsolete. 
‘ I fetch my life and being 
_ From men of royal siege. Shaks. Othello. 
Your sum of parts 
Did not together pluck such envy from him, 
' As did that one, and that in my regard 
_ . Of the unworthiest siege. Shaks. Hamlet. 
5. (Siege, Fr.] Stool. 
It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the 
" ‘permeant parts, as the mouths of the meseraicks, 
_ sand accompanieth the inconyertible portion unto 
the siege, Brown, Vulg, Err. 
0 Stzce. v.a. [sieger, French, from the 
noun.| To besiege. A word not now 
in use. 
__. Him he had long opprest with tort, 
__ And fast imprisoned in sieged fort. Spenser, F.Q. 
Steve.f n.s. [pipe, rye, Sax.] 
1. Hair or lawn strained upon a hoop, by 
_ Which flour is separated from bran, or 
fine powder from coarse ; a boulter; a 


_ searce. 

Wat Thy counsel 

_ Falls now into my ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve. 

Ina sieve I'l] thither sail, 

_ And like a rat without a tail, 

\ Plido—T'll do— 1'N do. Shakspeare. 

_ An innocent found a sieve, and presently fell 

Hah ‘Stopping the holes. LT Estrange. 

Tf life sunk through you, like a leaky sieve, 


Accuse yourself, you liv’d not while you might. 
ri, Dryden. 

(2. A basket. 

ete . Apple-wives 

That wrangle for a sieve.  Davenant, The Wits. 


“It is well known that sieves and half-sieves: are. 
VOL. IIT. 


Shakspeare. 


2. To separate ; to part. 


8. To examine ; to try. 


s.2G 


baskets to be met with in every quarter of Covent- 
Garden market. — Dr. Farmer adds, that, in 
several counties of England, the baskets used for 
carrying out dirt, &c, are called sieves. 

Steevens, Notes on Shakspeare. 


To SIFT. ». a. [yipcan, Saxon; siften, 
Dutch.] 
1. To separate by a sieve. 
In the sifting of such favour, all that came out 
could not be expected to be pure meal, but must 
have a mixture of padar and bran. Wotton. 


When yellow sands are sifted from below, 
The glittering billows give a golden show. 
Dryden. 


We have sifted your objections against those 
pre-eminences royal. Hooker. 
All which the wit of Calvin could from thence 
draw, by sifting the very utmost sentence and 
syllable, is no more than that certain speeches 
seem to intimate, that all Christian churches ought 
to have their elderships. Hooker. 
T fear me, if thy thoughts were sifted, 
The king thy sovereign is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy swelling heart. 


Shakspeare. 
As near as I could sift him on that argument. 
Shakspeare. 


Opportunity I here have had 

To try thee, sift thee, and confess have found thee 

Proof against all temptation as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton, P. R. 
One would think, that every member who em- 
braces with vehemence the principles of either of 
these parties, had thoroughly sifted and examined 
them, and was secretly convinced of their pre- 
ference to those he rejects, Addison. 
Si’rrer. n.s. [from sift.] One who sifts. 
Sic was used by the Saxons for victory : 
Stgbert, famous for victory ; Szgward, 
victorious preserver ; Sigard, conquer- 
ing temper: and almost in the same 
sense are Nicocles, Nicomyachus, Ni- 
cander, Victor, Victorinus, Vincentius, 
&e. Gibson. 


To Sicu.f v. x. [yican, siceccan, Saxon; 
suchten, Dutch.] And thus the old 
Eng. pret. was sight ; as in Chaucer, 
“ privily he sighte,” Man of Lawes Tale; 
and in Spenser, “ Full many a one for 
me deep groan’d and sight,” F. Q. vi. viii. 
20. Some affectedly or ignorantly pro- 
nounce the present word sigh. as sithe.] 
To emit the breath audibly, as in grief. 

I lov’d the maid I married ; never man 
Sigh’d truer breath. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Pll not be made a soft and dull-ey’d fool, 
To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
He sighed deeply in his spirit, and saith, Why 
doth this generation seek after a sign ? 
St. Mark, viii. 12, 
Happier he, 
Who seeks not pleasure through necessity, 
Than such as once on slippery thrones were plac’d, 


And, chasing, sigh to think themselves are chas’d. 
Dryden, 


The nymph too longs to be alone; 
Leaves all the swains, and sighs for one. 
To Stcu. v.a. To lament; to mourn. 
Not in use. 


Ages to come, and men unborn, 
Shall bless her name, and sigh her fate. Prior. 


Sicu. 7.s. [from the verb.] A violent 
and audible emission of the breath 
which has been long retained, as in sad- 


ness. 


Prior. 


SIG 


Full often has my heart swoln with keeping my 
sighs imprisoned ; full often have the tears I drove 
back from mine eyes turned back to drown my 
heart. Sidney. 

Love is a smoke rais’d with the fume of sighs ; 
Being purg’d, a fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes, 

Shakspeare. 

What a sigh is there! The heartis sorely charg’d. 

Shakspeare. 

Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep sigh ; and all 
pleasures have a sting in the tail, though they carry 
beauty on the face, Bp. Taylor. 

In Venus’ temple, on the sides were seen 
Issuing sighs, that smok’d along the wall, Dryden. 

S’’Guer.* xn.s. [from sigh.] One who 
sighs. 

I could wish myself a sigh to be so chid, 

Or at least a sigher to be comforted. 
Beaum. and Fl. Two Nob. Kinsmen. 

The passion of love is the most general concern 
among men; and I am glad to hear by my last 
advices from Oxford, that there are a set of sighers 
in that university, who have erected themselves 
into a society in honour of that tender passion ! 

Spectator, No, 30. 
Sreurne.* n. s. [from sigh.] The act of 
emitting the breath audibly, as in grief. 

For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing 
of the needy will I arise. Ps. xii, 5. 

The poor bird was beaten back with the loud 
sighings of an eastern wind, Bp. Taylor, Serm. 


SIGHT. x.s. [zepide, Sax. sicht, gesicht, 
Dutch.] 
1, Perception by the eye; the sense of 
seeing. 
If bees go forth right to a place, they must needs 
have sight. Bacon. 
O loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 
Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age! 
Milton, S.A. 
Things invisible to mortal sight. Milton, P.L. 
*Tis still the same, although their airy shape 
All but a quick poetick sight escape. Denham. 
My eyes are somewhat dimmish grown ; 
For nature, always in the right, 
To your decays adapts my sight. Swift. 
2. Open view; a situation in which nothing 


obstructs the eye. 
Undaunted Hotspur 
Brings on his army, eager unto fight, 
And plac’d the same before the king in sight. 
Daniel. 
fineas cast his wondering eyes around, 
And all the Tyrrhene army had in sight, 
Stretch’d on the spacious plain from left to right. 
Dryden. 
I met Brutidius in a mortal fright; 
He’s dipt for certain, and plays least in sight. 
Dryden. 
3. Act of seeing or beholding; view. 
Nine things to sight required are ; 
The power to see, the light, the visible thing, 
Being not too small, too thin, too nigh, too far, 
Clear space and time the form distinct to bring. 
Davies. 
Mine eye pursu’d him still, but under shade 
Lost sight of him, Milton, P. L. 
What form of death could him affright, 
Who, unconcern’d, with steadfast sight, 
Could yiew the surges mounting steep, 
And monsters rolling in the deep! Dryden, Hor. 
Having little knowledge of the circumstances 
of those St. Paul writ to, it is not strange that 
many things lie concealed to us, which they who 
were concerned in the letter, understood at first 
sight. Locke. 


4. Notice; knowledge. 

It was writ as a private letter to a person of 
piety, upon an assurance that it should never come 
to any one’s sight but her own. Wake. 
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5. Eye; instrument of seeing. 

From the depth of hell they lift their sight, 

And at a distance see superiour light. | Dryden. 
6. Aperture pervious to the eye, or other 
point fixed to guide the eye: as, the 
sights of a quadrant. 

Their armed staves in charge, their beavers 

down, 
Their eyes of fire, sparkling through sights of steel. 
Shakspeare. 
7, Spectacle; show; thing to be seen. 

Thus are my eyes still captive to one sight ; 

Thus all my thoughts are slaves to one thought still. 
Sidney. 

Them seem’d they never saw a sight so fair 
Of fowls so lovely, that they sure did deem 
Them heavenly born. Spenser. 

Not an eye, 
But is a-weary of thy common sight, 
Save mine, which hath desir’d to see thee more. 
Shakspeare. 

Moses said, I will turn aside and see this great 
sight, why the bush is not burnt. Ex. iii. 3. 

I took a felucca at Naples to carry me to Rome, 
that I might not run over the same sights a second 
time. Addison. 

Not proud Olympus yields a nobler sight, 
Though gods assembled grace his towering height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their blessings, all those gods appear. 

Pope. 

Before you pass the imaginary sights, 

Of lords, and earls, and dukes, and garter’d 

knights, 

While the spread fan o’ershades your closing eyes, 

Then give one flirt, and all the vision flies. Pope. 
SicuTep. adj. [from sight.] Seeing ina 

particular manner. It is used only in 

composition, as quicksighted, short- 

sighted. 

As they might, to avoid the weather, pull the 
joints of the coach up close, so they might put 
each end down, and remain as discovered and 
open sighted as on horseback. Sidney. 

The king was very quick sighted in discerning 
difficulties, and raising objections, and very slow 
in mastering them. Clarendon. 

S’currutngss. n. s. [from sight and full.) 
Perspicuity ; clearness of sight. Not in 
use. 

But still, although we fail of perfect rightful- 

ness, 
Seek we to tame these childish superfluities ; 
Let us not wink, though void of purest sightfulness. 
Sidney. 
Srcurizss.} adj. [from sight. ] 
j. Wanting sight ; blind. 

Poor grooms are sighitless night. 

Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece. 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore, 
OF all who blindly creep, or sightless soar. Pope. 

2. Not sightly ; offensive to the eye; un- 
pleasing to look at. 

Full of unpleasing blots, and sightless stains, — 
Patch’d with foul moles, and eye-offending marks, 

Shakspeare, K. John. 
3. Invisible. 
You murdering ministers, 
Wherever in your sighiless substances 
You wait on nature’s mischief! Shaks. Macbeth. 
The sightless couriers of the air. Shaks. Macbeth. 
Winds that sightless in the sounding air do fly. 
Warner, Albion's England. 
Si’GuTiness.* n. s. [from sightly.| Ap- 
pearance pleasing or agreeable to the 
eye. 

Glass-eyes may be used, though not for seeing, 

for sightliness. Fuller, Holy State, (1648,) p. 290. 


S’cutty. adj. [from szght.] Pleasing to 
the eye; striking to the view. 
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It lies as sightly on the back of him, 
As great Alcides shews upon an ass. * 
Shakspeare, K. John. 
Their having two eyes and two ears, so placed, 
is more sighily and useful. 
More, Ant. against Atheism. 
A great many brave sightly horses were brought 
out, and only one plain nag that made sport. 
L’ Estrange. 
We have thirty members, the most sightly of all 
her majesty’s subjects: we elected a president by 
his height. Addison. 
SYGIL. x.s. [sigillum, Lat.] Seal; sig- 
nature. 
Sorceries to raise the infernal pow’rs, 
And sigils fram’d in planetary hours. 
Dryden, Kn. Tale. 
SYGILtATIVE.* x. s. [sigillatif, Fr. from 
sigillum, Lat.] Fit to seal; belonging 
to a seal; composed of wax. Cotgrave. 
StemoIpAL.* adj. [sigmoidal, Fr. from the 
Greek letter called sigma, and £1006, 
figure, form.] Curved, like the Greek 
letter already named: a medical term. 
It must necessarily thrust the blood through the 
open passage of the vena arteriosa, where the sig- 
moidal portals hindering its return, it must pass 
through the strainer of the lungs. 
Smith on Old Age, (1666,) p. 233. 
SIGN.} x. s. [regn, Saxon ; signe, Fr. sig- 
num, Lat. | 
1. A token of any thing; that by which 
any thing is shown. 
Signs must resemble the things they signify, 
Hooker. 
Signs for communication may be contrived from 
any variety of objects of one kind appertaining to 
either sense. Holder. 
To express the passions which are seated in the 
heart by outward signs, is one great precept of the 
painters, and very difficult to perform. 
Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
When any one uses any term, he may have in 
his mind a determined idea which he makes it the 
sign of, and to which he should keep it steadily 
annexed, Locke. 
9. A wonder; a miracle; a prodigy. 
Tf they will not hearken to the voice of the first 
sign, they will not believe the latter sign. Ez. iv. 8. 
Compell’d by signs and judgements dire. 
Milton. 
3. A picture or token hung at a door, to 
give notice what is sold within. 
I found my miss, struck hands, and pray’d him 
tell, 
To hold acquaintance still, where he did dwell ; 
He barely nam’d the street, promis’d the wine ; 
But his kind wife gave me the very sign. Donne. 
Underneath an alehouse’ paltry sign. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
True sorrow’s like to wine, 
That which is good does never need a sign. 


Suckling. 


Wit and fancy are not employed in any one ar- 
ticle so much as that of contriving signs to hang 
over houses. Swift. 


4, A monument; a memorial. 
An outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace, Common Prayer. 
The fire devoured two hundred and fifty men, 
and they became a sign. Num. xxvi. 10. 


5. A constellation in the zodiack. 
There stay until the twelve celestial signs 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. 
Shakspeare. 
Now did the sign reign, and the constellation 
was come, under which Perkin should appear. 
Bacon, Hen. VIE. 
After every foe subdu’d, the sun 
Thrice through the signs his annual race shall run.. 
Dryden. 
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6. Note or token given without words. 


They made signs to his father. Luke. 


7. Mark of distinction; cognizance. 


The ensign of Messiah blaz’d, 

Aloft by angels borne, his sign in heaven. Milton. 
8. Typical representation ; symbol. 

The holy symbols or signs are not barely signifi- 
cative ; but what they represent is as certainly de- 
livered to us as the symbols themselves. Brerewood. 

9. A subscription of one’s name: as, a sign 
manual, See the second sense of To 
SIGN. 

To Stcn.} v. a [yezmian, Saxon; ségner, 
Fr. signo, Latin.] 

1. To mark. 

We receive this child into the congregation of 
Christ’s flock, and do sign him with the sign of the 
cross, in token that hereafter he shall not be 
ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, 
and manfully to fight under his banner against 
sin, the world, and the devil, and to continue 
Christ’s faithful soldier and servant unto his life’s 
end, Office of Baptism, Common Prayers 

2. To denote; to show. 

You sign your place and calling in full seeming 
With meekness and humility; but your heart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancy. 


to sign a writing, is an expression drawn 
from the practice of our ancestors the 
Anglo-Saxons, who, in attesting their 
charters, prefixed the sign of the cross 
to their names.— Hence it comes to 


pass, that when a person that cannot 


write is to make his mark, he usually 
makes a cross. 
such Saxons as could not write made 
their crosses, and the scribe wrote their 
names. Pegge, Anonym. ili. 42.] 

Be pleas’d to sign these papers: they are all 
Of great concern! Dryden, Cleomeness 

4. To betoken; to signify; to represent 
‘typically. 

The sacraments and symbols are just such as 
they seem; but because they are made to be signs 
of a seeret mystery, they receive the names of what 
themselves do sign. Bp. Taylors 

To Sign.* v. n. To be a sign or omen, 

Musick i’ the air? — Under the earth. — ' 

— It signs well, does ’t not? — No, : 

Shakspeare,, Ant. and Cleop. 

SYGNAL. x. s. [signal, French ; sennale, 

Spanish.] Notice given by a sign; a 
sign that gives notice. 

The weary sun hath made a golden set, 

And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives signal of a goodly day to-morrow. 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
Scarce the dawning day began to spring, 
As, at a signal giv’n, the streets with clamours ring. 
Dryden» 
Sr’ena. adj. [signal, French.] Eminent ; 
memorable; remarkable. 

He was esteemed more by the parliament, for 

the signal acts of cruelty committed upon the Trish. 
Clarendon, 

The Thames frozen twice in one year, so as men 

to walk on it, is a very signal accident. Swift. 
Siena‘tity. ns. [from signal.] Quality 
of something remarkable or memorable. 

Of the ways whereby they enquired and de- 


termined its signality, the first was natural, arising - 


from physical causes, Sram 
It seems a signality in providence, in erecting 
your society in such a juncture of dangerous hu- 
mours. Glanville» 
Fo, SVGnaxize. v. a, [signaler, Fr.] To 
make eminent; to make remarkable. 


Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
3. To ratify by hand or seal. [to szgn, as 


And I apprehend that 
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Many, who have endeavoured to signalize them- 
__ selves by works of this nature, plainly discover that 
they are not acquainted with arts and sciences. 
Addison. 
Some one eminent spirit, having signalized his 
valour and fortune in defence of his country, or by 
popular arts at home, becomes to have great influ- 
ence on the people. Swift. 
Senay. adv. [from signal.] Eminently; 
remarkably ; menmiorably. 
Persons signally and eminently obliged, yet 
_ tnissing of the utmost of their greedy designs in 
swallowing both gifts and giver too, instead of 
thanks for received kindnesses, have betook them- 
selyes to barbarous threatenings. South. 


Siena‘Tion. n. s. [from signo, Lat.] Sign 
given; act of betokening. 

A horseshoe Baptista Porta hath thought too 
low a signation, he raised unto a lunary represent- 
ation. Brown. 

SIGNATURE. 2. s. (signature, Fr. signatura, 
from signo, Lat. ] : 

1. A sign or mark impressed upon any 
thing ; a stamp; a mark. 

The brain being well furnished with various 
traces, signatures, and images, will have a rich 

_ treasure always ready to be offered to the soul. 

Watts. 

That natural and indelible signature of God, 

which human souls, in their first origin, are sup- 
_ posed to be stampt with, we have no need of in 
disputes against atheism. Bentley. 

Vulgar parents cannot stamp their race 
With signatures of such majestick grace. 

4 Pope, Odyss. 
2. A mark upon any matter, particularly 
_ upon plants, by which their nature or 

medicinal use is pointed out. 

All bodies work by the communication of their 
hature, or by the impression and signatures of 
their motions: the diffusion of species visible 
seemeth to participate more of the former, and the 
species audible of the latter. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Some plants bear a very evident signature of 
their nature and use. More against Atheism. 

Seek out for plants, and signatures, 

To quack of universal cures. Hudibras. 

Herbs are described by marks and signatures, so 
far as to distinguish them from one another. 

Baker on Learning. 
3. Proof drawn from marks. 

The most despicable pieces of decayed nature 
are curiously wrought with eminent signatures of 

_ divine wisdom. Glanville. 

Some rely on certain marks and signatures of 
their election, and others on their belonging to 
some particular church or sect. Rogers. 


4. [Among printers.] Some letter or 
figure to distinguish different sheets. 


Srenarunist. x.s. [from signature.] One 
_who holds the doctrine of signatures. 
_ A word little used. 
___ Signaturists seldom omit what the ancients de- 
_ livered, drawing unto inference received distitic- 
tions, Brown. 
‘Sener. n. s. [from sign.] One that signs. 
Srener.t 7x. s. [signet, Su. Goth. stenette, 
_ Fr.) A seal commonly used for the seal- 
_ manual of a king. 
} I’ve been bold 
To them to use your signet and your name, 
s . Shakspeare, Timon. 
___ Here is the hand and seal of the duke: you 
__ know the character, I doubt not, and the bignet. 
“a Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
_ Give thy signet, bracelets, and staff. 
. : Gen. xxxvili. 18, 
He delivered him his private signet.  Knolles. 
Proof of my life my royal signet made. 
; Dryden. 
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The impression of a signet ring. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 
SiGNr’FICANCE. } 


Stenrricancy. f ”"* IE 


1. Power of signifying ; meaning. 

Speaking is a sensible expression of the notions 
of the mind by discriminations of utterance of 
voice, used as signs, having by consent several de- 
terminate significancies. Holder, 

If he declares he intends it for the honour of 
another, he takes away by his words the significance 
of his action, Stalling fleet. 

2. Force; energy; power of impressing 
the mind. [ 

The clearness of conception and expression, the 
boldness maintained to majesty, the significancy 
and sound of words, not strained into bombast, 
must escape our transient view upon the theatre. 

Dryden. 

As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our 
Saviour hath enjoined it in terms of particular sig- 
nificancy and force. Atterbury. 

I have been admiring the wonderful significancy 
of that word persecution, and what various inter- 
pretations it hath acquired. Swift. 

3. Importance; moment ; consequence. 

How fatal would such a distinction have proved 
in former reigns, when many a circumstance of 
less significancy has been construed into an overt 
act of high treason ? Addison. 

SIGNIFICANT. adj. [signifiant, Fr. sig- 
nificans, Lat. ] 

1. Expressive of something beyond the 
external mark. 

2. Betokening ; standing as a sign of some- 
thing. 

It was well said of Plotinus, that the stars were 
significant, but not efficient, Ralegh. 

3. Expressive or representative in an emi- 
nent degree; forcible to impress the 
intended meaning. 

Whereas it may be objected, that to add to reli- 
gious duties such rites and ceremonies as are sig- 
nificant, is to ivstitute new sacraments. Hooker. 

Common life is full of this kind of significant 
expressions, by knocking, beckoning, frowning, 
and pointing ; and dumb persons are sagacious in 
the use of them. Holder on Speech. 

The Romans joined both devices, to make the 
emblem the more significant ; as, indeed, they 
could not too much extol the learning and military 
Virtues of this emperor. Addison. 

4. Important ; momentous. A low word. 

SIGNI'FICANT.* 7. S. 

1. That which expresses something be- 
yond the external mark. 

Since you are tongue-tied, and so loth to speak, 
In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. I. 
9. A token; that which stands as a sign of 
something. 

An erect and forward stature, a large breast, 
heat and pliant joints, and the like, may be good 
significants of health, of strength, or agility; but 
are very foreign arguments of Wit. 

Woiton on Education. 
Stenr’FIcANTLY. adv. [from significant.] 
With force of expression. 
Christianity is known in Scripture by no name 
so significantly as by the simplicity of the Gospel. 
South. 
StaniFica’T10N. 2.8 [signification, Fr. 
significatio, Lat. from signify.) 
1. The act of making known by signs. 

A lye is properly a species of injustice, and a 
violation of the right of that person to whom the 
false speech is directed ; for all speaking, or sig- 
nification of one’s mind, implies an act or address 
of one man to another, South. 
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2. Meaning expressed by a sign or word. 
An adjective requireth another word to be joined 
with him, to shew his signification. Accidence. 
Brute animals make divers motions to haye 


several significations, to call, warn, cherish, and 
threaten, Holder. 


Sienrvicative. adj. [significatif, French; 
from signify] 
1. Betokening by an external sign. 

The holy symbols or signs are not barely sig- 
nificative, but what by divine institution they re- 
present and testify unto our souls, is truly and 
certainly delivered unto us. Brerewood. 


2. Forcible; strongly expressive. 

Neither in the degrees of kindred they were 
destitute of significative words; for whom we call 
grandfather, they called ealdfader ; whom we call 
great-grandfather, they called thirdafader. 

Camden, Rem. 


Sienr’FICATIVELY.* adv. [from significa- 
tive.] So as to betoken by an external 
sign. 

This sentence must either be taken tropically, 
that bread may be the hody of Christ significa- 
tively, or else it is plainly absurd and impossible. 

Abp. Usher, Answ. to the Jes. Malone, p. 38. 

SIGNI'FICATOR.* x. s. [from signify.] A 
significatory. 

They are principal sienificators of manners. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 190. 

See whether the significators in her horoscope 
agree with his. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p 634. 

Steni‘FicaTory. n.s. [from signify.] That 
which signifies or betokens. 

Here is a double significaiory of the spirit, a 
word and a sign, Bp. Taylor. 

To SYGNIFY. v. a. [signifier, Fr. signi- 
Jico, Lat.] 

1. To declare by some token or sign; 
sometimes simply to declare. 

Stephano, signify 
Within the house your mistress is at hand. Shaks. 

The maid from that ill omen turn’d her eyes, 
Nor knew what signify’d the boding sign, 

But found the pow’rs displeas’d. Dryden. 

Those parts of nature, into which the chaos was 
divided, they signified by dark and obscure names ; 
as the night, tartarus, and oceanus. 

Burnet, Theory. 

2. To mean ; to express. 

Life ’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more! It is a tale 
Told by an ideot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing ! Shaks. Macbeth. 

By Scripture, antiquity, and all ecclesiastical 
writers, it is constantly appropriated to Saturday, 
the day of the Jews’ Sabbath, and but of late 
years used to signify the Lord’s day. Nelson. 

8. To import; to weigh. This is seldom 
used but interrogatively, what signifies? 
or with much, little, or nothing. 

Though he that sins frequently, and repents fre- 
quently, gives reason to believe his repentances 
before God signify nothing ; yet that is nothing to 
us, Bp. Taylor. 

What signifies the splendour of courts, con- 
sidering the slavish attendances that go along with 
it ? L’ Estrange. 

He hath one way more, which, although it sig- 
nify little to men of sober reason, yet unhappily 
hits the suspicious humour of men, that governors 
have a design to impose. Tillotson. 

Tf the first of these fail, the power of Adam, 
were it never so great, will signify nothing to the 
present societies in the world. _ Locke. 

What signifies the people’s consent in making 
and repealing laws, if the person who administers 
hath no tie ? Swift. 
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4, To make known; to declare. 
I'll to the king, and signify to him, 
That thus I have resign’d to you my charge. 
Shaks. Rich. III. 
He sent and signified it by his angel unto John. 
Rev. i. 1. 
The government should signify to the protest- 
ants of Ireland, that want of silver is not to be 
remedied. Swift. 
To SyeniFy. v.n. ‘To express meaning 
with force. 
If the words be but comely and signifying, and 
the sense gentle, there is juice; but where that 
wanteth, the language is thin, B. Jonson. 


SI'GNIOR.* n. s. {signore, Ital.) A 
title of* respect, among the Italians: 


with the Turks the grand signior is the | 


emperour. 

Who is he comes here ? — This is signior An- 

tonio. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 

My very noble and approv’d good masters. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
To Si’entorizE.* v. a. [from signzor.] 
To exercise dominion over ; to subject. 

[If] love held me not so enthralled and subject 
to his laws as he doth, and to the eyes of the un- 
grateful fair whose name I secretly mutter, then 
should the eyes of this beautiful damsel presently 
signiorize my liberty. 

Shelton, Tr. of Don Quixote, P. 3. ch. 2. 
To Si'antorize.* v.n. To have domi- 
nion. 

At the time that He was to come, Judah must 
lose the scepter; not then to rule or signorize in 
Judah. Hewyt, Serm. (1658,) p. 171. 

Srentory. n. s. [stgnoria, Ital. ] 
1. Lordship; dominion. 
At that time 
Through all the signiories it was the first, 
And Prospero the prime duke. Shaks. Tempest. 

The earls, their titles, and their signiories, 

They must restore again. Daniel, Civ. War. 

My brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, 

Gain’d those high honours, princely signiories, 

And proud prerogatives, West. 
2. It is used by Shakspeare for seniority. 

If ancient sorrow be most reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of signiory, 
And let my griefs frown on the upper hand, 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 

Sienpost. x. s. [sign and post.| That 

upon which a sign hangs. 

He should share with them in the preserving 
A shed or signpost. B. Jonson, Catiline. 

This noble invention of our author’s hath been 
copied by so many signpost dawbers, that now ’tis 
grown fulsome, rather by their want of skill than 
by the commonness. Dryden. 

Six.*] adj. Such. Retained in the north 
SIKE. of England: as, stk a thing; 
stklike. See Sucu. 

‘Sike mister bene all misgone, 

They heapen hills of wrath ; 

Sike syrlie shepherds han we none, 
They keepen all the path. 
4 Spenser, Shep, Cal. July. 

Sixe.* n. s. [yic, sich, Sax. a water-furrow ; 

sijke, Icel. a streamlet.] A small stream 

or vill; one which is usually dry in sum- 

mer. Used in the north of England. 
Si'ker.f adj. and adv. See Sicker. The 

old word for sure, or surely. Dr. John- 

son refers to Spenser. Mr. Mason af- 

fects to doubt that, though Spenser 

frequently uses the word as an adverb, 

he ever uses it as an adjective; and 

imagines that Dr. Johnson was misled 

by the explanatory word sure in some 


SEE 


glossaries to Spenser, where it was cer- 
tainly intended for the adverb. The 
impropriety of this assertion will be ob- 
vious by referring to sicker, the same 
word; which is Spenser’s adjective, 
which in older writers is szker, and is 
common enough, though Mr. Mason 
knew not an instance of it as an adjec- 
tive. 
[They] holden the siker way. 
Chaucer, Merch. Tale. 
A lord is syker that hath a true advocate. 
Lib. Fest. fol, 40. 
Srkerness.f 2.s. [from siker.] Sure- 
ness; safety. See SICKERNESS. 
Brotelnesse 
They finden, when they wenen sikernesse. 
Chaucer, Merch. Tale. 
To SILE.* v. a. [stla, Su. Goth.] To 
strain, as fresh milk from the cow: used 
in the north of England: whence a si/e- 
dish, a strainer. See Ray and Grose. 
Siled milk is also sometimes another 
term for skimmed milk. To sile is like- 
wise used for subside, or sink down, from 
the primary meaning. 


SILENCE. x. s. [silence, Fr. silentium, 
Latin. ] 


1. The state of holding peace; forbearance 
of speech. 
Unto me men gave ear, and waited and kept 
silence at my counsel. Job, xxix. 21. 
I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man, but to be in silence. 
1 Tim. ii. 12. 
First to himself he inward silence broke. 
Milton, P. L. 
Speech submissively withdraws 
From rights of subjects, and the poor man’s cause, 
Then pompous silence reigns, and stills the noisy 
laws. Pope. 
Here all their rage, and ev’n their murmurs 
cease, 
And sacred silence reigns, and universal peace. 
Pope. 
2. Habitual taciturnity ; not loquacity. 
I think the best grace of wit will shortly turn 
into silence, 
And discoursé grow commendable in none but 
parrots. Shakspeare. 
3. Secrecy. 


4. Stillness; not noise. 
Hail happy groves, calm and secure retreat 
Of sacred silence, rest’s eternal seat. Roscommon. 
5. Not mention ; oblivion; obscurity. 
Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell ; 
For strength from truth divided, and from just, 
Illaudable, nought merits but dispraise 
And ignominy ; yet to glory aspires, 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy seeks fame ; 
Therefore eternal silence be their doom. 
Milton, P. L. 
Thus fame shall be achiev’d, 
And what most merits fame in silence hid. 
Milton, P. L. 
Si‘LENCE. 2nterj. An authoritative restraint 
of speech. 
Sir, have pity ; I'll be his surety. — 
— Silence : one word more 
Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. Shaks. 


To SYLence. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. Lo oblige to hold peace; to forbid to 
speak, 
We must suggest the people, that to ’s pow’r 
He would have made them mules, silenc’d their 
pleaders, and 
Dispropertied their freedoms. Shakspeare. 
The ambassador is silenc’d. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
Avi 
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Silence that dreadful bell ; it frights the isle 
From her propriety. Shakspeare, Othello. 

This passed as an oracle, and silenced those that 
moved the question. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs 
be silenced, who, being exposed unto wolves, gave 
loud expressions of their faith, and were heard as 
high as heaven. Brown. 

This would silence all further opposition, 

Clarendon. 

Since in dark sorrow I my days did spend, 

I could not silence my complaints. Denham. 

Had they duly considered the extent of infinite 
knowledge and power, these would have silenced 
their scruples, and they had adored the amazing 
mystery. Rogers. 

If it please him altogether to silence me, so that 
I shall not only speak with difficulty, but wholly 
be disabled to open my mouth, to any articulate 
utterance ; yet I hope he will give me grace, even 
in my thoughts, to praise him, Wake. 

2. To still. 

These dying lovers, and their floating sons, 
Suspend the fight and silence all our guns. Waller. 

The thund’rer spoke, nor durst the queen reply ; 
A reverend horror silenc’d all the sky. Pope, Iliad. 

SrLent.f adj. [silens, Lat.] 
1. Not speaking; mute. 
O my God, I cry in the day-time, and in the 
night season I am not silent. Ps. xxii, 2. 
Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they sat as stricken mute, 
Milton, P.L. 
2. Not talkative; not loquacious. 

Ulysses, adds he, was the most eloquent and 
most silent of men; he knew that a word spoken 
never wrought so much good as a word concealed. 

Broome. 
3. Still; having no noise. 
Like starry light, 
Which, sparkling on the silent waves, does seem 
more bright. Spenser, F. Q. 
Now is the pleasant time, 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night-warbling bird. Milton, P. L. 


4, Wanting efficacy. I think an Hebraism. 


Second and instrumental causes, together with 
nature itself, without that operative faculty which 
God gaye them, would become silent, virtueless, 
and dead. Ralegh, Hist. 

The sun to me is dark, 

And silent as the moon, 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave, 
5. Not mentioning. 

This new created world, whereof in hell 
Fame is not silent. Milton, P. L. 

6. Not making noise or rumour. 

The pious youth, more studious how to saye 
His aged sire, now sinking to the grave, 
Preferr’d the power of plants, and silent praise 
Of healing arts, before Phoebean bays. 

Dryden, Zin. 12. 

SIteNTIARY.* n.s. [silentiarius, low Lat.] 

1. One who is appointed to take care that 

silence and proper order be kept in 
court. 


2. One who is sworn not to divulge secrets 
of state. 


Milton, 8. A. 


The emperor afterwards sent his rescript by 


Eustathius, the silentiary, again confirming it. 
Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 
SYLENTLY. adv. [from silent. ] 
1. Without speech. 
When with one three nations join to fight, 


They silently confess that one more brave. Dryden. 


For me they beg, each silently 
Demands thy grace, and seems to watch thy eye. 
Dryden: 
2. Without noise. 
You to a certain victory are led ; 
Your men all arm’d stand silently within. Dryden. 


SL 
3. Without mention. 


The difficulties remain still, till he can show 
who is meant by right heir, in all those cases where 


the present possessor hath no son: this he silently | 


passes over. Locke. 
SYLENTNESS.* 7. s. [from szlent.] State 
_ or quality of being silent. Ash. 


SV'LEX.* n.s. [Latin.] Flint : the miner- 
alogical term usually given to this kind 
of earth. 
Sizv’cious.f adj. [from cilicium. It should 
_ be therefore written ciliczous. | 
1. Made of hair, 
The silicious and hairy vests of the strictest 
orders of friars, derive their institution from St. 
_ John and Elias, Brown. 
2. [Stliceus or silicius, Lat. from silex, a 
flint. Of this sense Dr. Johnson takes 
no notice.] Flinty ; full of stones. 
Silicious earth is often found in a stony form, 
such as flint or quartz ; and still more frequently 
in that of a very fine sand, such as that whereof 
glass is made. Kirwan on Manures, p. 6. 
| Sizycutose. adj. [szlicula, Lat.) Husky; 
» full of husks. Dict. 
_Sinreinose. adj. [siliginosus, Lat.] Made 
of fine wheat. Dict. 
Sriinc-Dish.* n. s. [from sie and dish.] 
_A strainer ; a colander. 
Barret, Alv. 1580. 
SYLIQUA. x. s. [Latin.] 
1, [With gold finers.] A carat of which 
_ six make a scruple. 
2. [Silique, Fr. with botanists.] The seed- 
- vessel, husk, cod, or shell of such plants 
_ as are of the pulse kind. Dict. 
| BrLiquoss. ) adj. [from séigua, Latin.] 
Dicuous | Having a pod or capsula. 


_ All the tetrapetalous siliguose plants are alkales- 
cent. Arbuthnot. 


SILK.} 7. s. [yeole, Saxon. “ Vocabulum 
Anglicanum selk, Lat. sericum, — nun- 
cupatum est quasi selik, pro serik, literee 
7 in facili commut. fact.” See Leigh’s 


Crit. Sacr. 1650, p. 136. The Lat. seri-. 


cum a onomiy, lana, quam Seres mittunt. 
Isidore. ] 
1, The thread of the worm that turns af- 
_ terwards to a butterfly. 
The worms were hallow’d that did breed the silk ; 


_ And it was dy’d in mummy, which the skilful 
_ Consery’d of maidens’ hearts. Shaks. Othello. 


2, The stuff made of the worm’s thread, 
Let not the creaking of shoes, or rustling of 
silks betray thy poor heart to woman, 
“ Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
He caused the shore to be covered with Persian 
' silk for him to tread upon. Knolles. 
‘Without the worm, in Persian silks we shine. 
Waller. 
|Srixen.} adj. [from silk ; Sax. yeolcen.] 
1, Made of silk. 
Men counsel and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel; but tasting it, 
* Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage ; 
- Fetter strong madness in a silken thread ; 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. 
' Shakspeare. 
Now will we revel it, 
coats, and caps, and golden rings. 
Shakspeare. 
She weeps, and words address’d seem tears dis- 
___ solv’d, 
Wetting the borders of her silken veil. 


With silken 


Milton, S.A. 
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| 2. Soft; tender. 
Pull many a lady fair, in court full oft 
Beholding them, him secretly envide, 
And wisht that two such fans, so silken soft, 
And golden fair, her love would her provide. 
Spenser. 
All the youth of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
For then the hills with pleasing shades are 
crown’d, 
And sleeps are sweeter on the silken ground. 
Dryden, 
Dress up virtue in all the beauties of oratory, 
and you will find the wild passions of men too 
| violent to be restrained by such mild and silken 
| language, Watts on the Mind. 
| 3. Dressed in silk. 
Shall a beardless boy, 
A cocker’d, silken wanton, braye our fields, 
And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil, 
Mocking the air with colours idly spread, 
And find no check ? Shakspeare, K. John. 
Every silken coxcomb that has but a page at his 


heels. Ferrand, on Love Melanch. p. 51. 
To SYuKen.* v.a. To make soft or 
smooth. 


If your sheep are of Silurian breed, 
Nightly to house them dry, on fern, or straw, 
Silkening their fleeces. Dyer, Fleece. 


| “LK 3. 3 
eaecann \ n. 8 [from szh. | 
1. Softness ; effeminacy ; pusillanimity. 
Sir, your si/kness 
Clearly mistakes Meczenas and his house, 
To think there breathes a spirit beneath his roof 
Subject unto these poor affections 
Of undermining envy and detraction, 
Moods only proper to base groveling minds, 
B, Jonson, Poetast er 
2. Smoothness. 
The claret had no silkiness. Ld. Chesterfield. 
Sr'LKMAN.* z. s. [silkand man.) A dealer 
in silk. 

Master Smooth’s, the si/kman. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. 11. 
SILKME’RCER.} x. 5. [silk and mercer.] A 
dealer in silk. 

Being born without prospect of hereditary rich es 
he was sent to London in his youth, and placed 
apprentice to a silk-mercer. Johnson, Life of Gay. 

Sinxwea‘ver. n. s. [silk and weaver.] One 
whose trade is to weave silken manu- 
factures. 

True English hate your monsieurs paltry arts ; 


For you are all si/k-weavers in your hearts, 
Dryden. 


” The Chinese are ingenious silk-weavers. Watts. 

Si/LKworm. v.s. [sik and worm.] The 
worm that spins silk. 

Grasshoppers eat up the green of whole countries, 


and silk-worms devour leaves swiftly. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


Broad were the banners, and of snowy hue, 
A purer web the silk-worm never drew, Dryden. 


Srixy.} adj. [from silk. ] 
1, Made of silk. 
In silky folds each nervous limb disguise. 
Shenstone, El. 18. 
2. Soft; tender. Dr. Johnson has noticed 
silky as tender, only in the sense of pliant, 
by a citation from Shakspeare’s Lear, 
where the true word is “ sié/y ducking 
observants,” not sky. ‘ 

The several graces and elegances of musick, the 
soft and sily touches, the nimble transitions and 
delicate closes. Smith on Old Age, {1666,) p. 144. 

Silky soft : 
Fayonius breathe still softer. Young, Night Th, 2, 
Situ.f ns. [yile, Sax. syll, Icel. limen, 
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sula, columna, a M. Goth: suljan, fun- 
dare. Serenius. See also GROUNDSEL. } 
1. The timber or stone at the foot of the 


door. 
He can scarce lift his leg over a sill. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 450. 
The farmer’s goose, 

Grown fat with corn and sitting still, 

Can scarce get o’er the barn-door sill : 

And hardly waddles forth. Swift. 
2. ‘The bottom piece in a window frame. 
3. Shafts of a waggon; thills. North. 

Grose. 

Srzrapus.f 2s. [This word has ex- 
ercised the etymologists. Minsheu thinks 

it corrupted from swillingbubbles. Junius 
omits it. Henshaw, whom Skinner fol- 

lows, deduces it from the Dutch suile, a 

pipe, and duyck, a paunch; because sid- 

labubs are commonly drunk through a 

spout, out of a jug with a large belly. 

It seems more probably derived from 

esil, in old English, vinegar, esil a bouc, 

vinegar for the mouth, vinegar made 
pleasant.] Curds made by milking upon 
vinegar. This is Dr, Johnson’s definition, 
in conformity to his derivation of the 
word ; which, after all, is very obscure. 
A sillabub usually means a liquor made 
of milk and wine or cider, and sugar. 
Joan takes her neat rubb’d pail, and now 

She trips to milk the sand-red cow; 

Where, for some sturdy foot-ball swain, 

Joan strokes a sillabub or twain, 

A feast, 

By some rich farmer’s wife and sister drest, 

Might be resembled to a sick man’s dream, 

Where all ideas huddling run so fast, 

That sillabubs come first, and soups the last. King. 
SYiuity. adv. [from silly.) In a silly 

manner ; simply; foolishly. 

I wonder much, what thou and I 
Did till we lov’d ? were we not wean’d till then, 
But suck’d on childish pleasures sillily ? 


Or slumber’d we in the seven sleepers’ den ? 
Donne. 


We are caught as sillily as the bird in the net. 
TL Estrange. 
Do, do, look sillily, good colonel ; ’tis a decent 
melancholy after an absolute defeat. Dryden. 
Si'Liiness.f x. s. [from sily.] Simplicity ; 
weakness ; harmless folly. 
The sillyness of the person does not derogate 
from the dignity of his character. LT’ Estrange. 
*Tis very easy to sift and toss this fine thought, 
which would afford good diversion; for, besides 
its own silliness, it contradicts all the rest, and 
spoils the whole grimace of the book. 
Bentley, Phil. Lips. § 22. 
SYLLY.+ adj. [Dr. Johnson merely cites 
the German selig from Skinner. Our 
word seely or sely, (Sax. yaeliz,) at first 
meaning fortunate also, was used for 
silly, simple, inoffensive. See SrrLty. So 
salugur, innoxius, Su. Goth. Verelius.] 
1. Harmless ; innocent ; inoffensive ; plain; 
artless. 


A silly man, in simple weeds forworne, 
Spenser, F’. Q. 


There was a fourth man in a silly habit. 
Shakspeare, K, Lear. 


Wotton. 


2. Weak ; helpless. 

: After long storms, 
In dread of death and dangerous dismay, 
With which my silly bark was tossed sore, 
I do at length desery the happy shore, 


3. Foolish ; witless. 


Spenser. 
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Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 

‘Was that which did their silly thoughts so busy 
keep. Milton, Ode. 

The meanest subjects censure the actions of the 
greatest prince; the silliest servants, of the wisest 
master, Temple. 

I have no discontent at living here; besides 
what arises from a silly spirit of liberty, which I 
resolve to throw off. Swift. 

Such parts of writings as are stupid or silly, 
false or mistaken, should become subjects of occa- 
sional criticism. Watts. 

He is the companion of the silliest people in their 
most silly pleasure, he is ready for every imper- 
tinent entertainment and diversion. Law. 

4. Weak; disordered; not in health. “ You 
look main sélly to day, i. e. you look ill 
in health.” Used in Yorkshire. Pegge. 
And in Scotland. 

SrLiyuow.t 2. s. [Perhaps from yeliz, 
happy, and heorc, the head. Dr. John- 
son. — Rightly from yeliz, happy ; not 
so from heorz, the head; for how means 
a coif or hood; huyve, Teut. See Dr. 
Jamieson in V. How. And Brand, Pop. 
Antiq. in “ Child’s Caul, otherwise the 
Silly How, i. e. the holy or fortunate 
cap or hood.”| The membrane that 
covers the head of the feetus. 

Great conceits are raised of the membranous 
covering called the sillyhow, sometimes found about 
the heads of children upon their birth, 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Siit.f 2. s. [Icel. sudl, commixtum quid 
ex variis feecibus; sud/a, miscere collu- 
viem ; Sueth. sylta, colluvies. Serenius.] 
Mud ; slime. 

Several trees of oak and fir stand in firm earth 
below the moor, near Thorny, in all probability 
covered by inundation, and the si/¢ and moorish 
earth exaggerated upon them. Hale, 

Tn long process of time, the sit and sands shall 
so choak and shallow the sea in and about it. 

Sir T. Brown, Miscell. p. 190. 

Srivan. adj. [from séva, Lat.] Woody ; 
full of woods. 

Betwixt two rows of rocks, a silvan scene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. 

Dryden. 

SVLVER. x. s. [silubr, Goth. yeolpep, 
Sax. szlber, Germ. stlver, Dutch. Junius 
and others derive the word from the 
Greek ¢/8, (sizlbo,) to shine, omitting 
the letter ¢: Serenius, (noticing the 
great antiquity of this word, and disre- 
garding the proposed Grecian origin,) 
thinks it allied to the Icel. syell, ice, 
sylla, to be white like ice: nor is the 
derivation of Wachter, (who allows the 
obscurity of the etymon, yet prefers 
seeking it in the Greek language,) dis- 
similar, viz. Ags, (alphos) white, prefix- 
ing the letter s.] 

1. Silver is a white and hard metal, next 
in weight to platina and gold. 

2. Any thing of soft splendour. 

Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 

In slumber clos’d her silver streaming eyes, Pope. 

3. Money made of silver. 

SVLveR.f adj. 

1. Made of silver. 

Put my silver cup into the sack’s mouth. 

Gen. xliv. 2, 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow, 
Pair silver-shafted queen for ever chaste, 

Milton, Comus. 


4. Soft of voice; soft in sound. 
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The silver-shafted goddess of the place. 
Pope, Odyss. 


2. White like silver. 


Of all the race of silver- winged flies 

Was none more fayourable, nor more fair, 

Than Clarion. Spenser. 
Old Salisbury, shame to thy silver hair, 

Thou mad misleader of thy brain-sick son. Shaks. 
The great in honour are not always wise, 

Nor judgement under silver tresses lies. Sandys. 
Others on silver lakes and rivers bath’d 

Their downy breast. Milton, P.L. 


3. Having a pale lustre. 


So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh morning drops upon the rose, 

As thy eye beams, when their fresh rays have 

smote 

The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows ; 

Nor shines the silver moon one half so bright, 
Through the transparent bosom of the deep, 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light. 

Shakspeare. 

This 
phrase is Italian, voce argentina. 


From all their groves, which with the heavenly 
noises 
Of their sweet instruments were wont to sound, 
And the hollow hills, from which their si/ver 
__ voices 
Were wont redoubled echoes to rebound, 
Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 
And yelling shrieks thrown up into the skies, 
Spenser 
It is my love that calls upon my name. 
How silver sweet sound loyers’ tongues by night! 
Like softest musick to attending ears, Shakspeare. 
The shilling reared itself upon its edge, and 
turning the face towards me, opened its mouth ; 
and in a soft silver sound gave me the following 
account of his life and adventures, Tatler, No. 249. 


5. Soft; gentle; quiet. 


The whyles his lord in silver slomber lay, 
Like as the evening star adorn’d with deawy ray. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Me no such cares nor combrous thoughts offend, 
Ne once my mind’s unmoved quiet grieve ; 
But all the night in silver sleepe I spend. 
Spenser, F.Q. 
To Si'tveEr. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To cover superficially with silver. 


There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver’d o’er, and so was this. Shakspeare. 
The splendour of silver is more pleasing to some 
eyes, than that of gold; as in cloth of silver, and 
silver’d rapiers. Bacon. 
Silvering will sully and canker more than gilding. 
Bacon. 
A gilder shewed me a ring silver’d over with 
mercurial fumes, which he was then to restore to 
its native yellow. Boyles 


9. To adorn with mild lustre. 


Here retir’d the sinking billows sleep, 
And smiling calmness silver’d o’er the deep. Pope. 
Si/Lver I%r.* A species of the fir-tree. 
The fir Theophrastus distinguisheth into male 
and female: the latter is softer timber than the 
male; it is also a taller and fairer tree; and this 
is probably the silver fir. Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 27. 
SrLVERBEATER. 7.8. (silver and beat.] One 
that foliates silver. 
Silverbeaters chuse the finest coin, as that which 
is most extensive under the hammer. Boyle. 
SrLVvERLING. x.s. A silver coin. 
_ A thousand vines, at a thousand silverlings, shall 
be for briars and thorns. Isaiah, vii. 23, 
SiLverzy. adv. [from stlver.] With the 
appearance of silver. __ 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks. Shaks. 
S’LversMitH. n.s. [silver and smith.] One 
that works in silver. 
16 
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Demetrius, a silversmith, made shrines for Diana. 
Acts, xix, 
SYLVERTHISTLE, n. s. [acanthium vulgare, 
Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
SV‘LVERWEED. 7. s. [argentina, Lat.) A 
plant. Miller. 
Si’LVERTREE. 7.8. [ conocarpodendron, Lat.] 
A plant. Miller. 
Sr'tvery. adj. [from silver.] Besprinkled 
with silver. 
A gritty stone, with small spangles of a white 
silvery talc in it. Woodward on Fossils, 
Of all the enamell’d race whose silvery wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the spring, ~~ 
Once brightest shin’d this child of heat and air, 
Pope, Dunciad. 
S’MAGRE.* n.s. [simagrée, Fr. “a wry 
mouth, or filthy face, the countenance 
of a jester or clown in a play, made to 
provoke laughter; also, an hypocritical 
look.” Cotgrave.] Grimace: used by 
Dryden, but not adopted. idee 
The Cyclops—felt the force of love, — 
Assum’d the softness of a lover’s air ; 
Now witha crooked sithe his beard he sleeks, — 
And mows the stubborn stubble of his cheeks; 
Now in the crystal stream he looks, to try 
His simagres, and rolls his glaring eye. 
Dryden, Ovid. 
Smia’r.f x. 8. [samare, Dutch; zamarra, 
Span. chamarre, and samarre, old Fr. 
See CuimerE.] Avrrobe. - 9 
The ladies dress’d in rich simars were seen, ; 
Of Florence satin, flower’d with white and green. 
Dryden. 


ii 


Vests, perukes, tunicks, cimarrs. : 
Bp. Parker, Repr. of Rehears. Transpr. p. 499. 
The habits, wherewith these miserable persons | 
were vested, were no less capable of striking horror 
and pity into the beholders; as well the living per- 
sons, as statues, bore a samarra of grey stuff, all. 
painted over with devils, ames, &c. 
Wharton, Tr. of Hist. of the Ing. of Goa, ch. xXvi. 


SIMILAR. . adj. [stmilaire, Fr. from si= 
SIMILARY. milis, Lat.] Ay 


1. Homogeneous; having one part like 
another; uniform. cae 
Minerals appear to the eye to be perfectly similar, 
as metals 3 or at least to consist but of two or three 
distinct ingredients, as cinnabar. Boyle. 
2. Resembling ; having resemblance. — 
The laws of England, relative to those matters, 
were the original and exemplar from whence those 
similar or parallel laws of Scotland were derived. 
Hale, Com. Law of England. 
Sruria’rity. n. s. [from similar.] Like- 
ness ; uniformity. a 
The blood and chyle are mixed, and by attrition 
attenuated; by which the mixture acquires a greater 
degree of fluidity and similarity, or homogeneity of 
parts. Arbuthnot 
Sr’M1Larzy.* adv. [from similar.] With 
resemblance; without difference; in the 
same manner. Raa 
The two pictures of the same object are formed 
upon points of the retina which are not similarly 
situate, Reid, Inquiry: 
This horny substance is gradually lost at one 
end in a very thin cuticle ; and, at the other end, 
is also similarly lost in the membranous bag or true 
stomach. _ Hunter. 
Sr’mive. n. s. [sémile, Lat.] A comparison 
by which any thing is illustrated or ag- 
grandized. Ry 
2 Their rhimes, wl’. 
Full of protest, of oath, and big compare, 
Want similes. Skakspeare, Tr. ard Cress 
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Lucentio slipp’d me, like his greyhound, 
- Which runs himself, and catches for his master, — 
=A good swift simile, but something currish, 
‘ j Shakspeare. 
bey In argument, 
Similes are like songs in love ; 
They much describe, they nothing prove. Prior. 
Poets, to give a loose to a warm fancy, not only 
expatiate in their stmiles, but introduce them too 
frequently. ; Garth. 
SmirLirupe. x.s. [similitude, Fr. simili- 


_ tudo, Lat. J 
J. Likeness; resemblance. 

_Similitude of substance would cause attraction, 
where the body is wholly freed from the motion of 
gravity ; for then lead would draw lead. 

’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Our immortal souls, while righteous, are by 
God himself beautified with the title of his own 
image and similitude. Ralegh. 
Let us make man in our image, man 
Tn our similitude, and let them rule 
Over the fish and fowl. Milton, P. L. 
Similitude to the Deity was not regarded in the 
things they gave divine worship to, and looked on 
as symbols of the god they worshipped. Stilling fleet. 
__ If we compare the picture of a man, drawn at 
the years of seventeen, with that of the same person 
at the years of threescore, hardly the least trace or 
similitude of one face can be found in the other. 
yi es South. 
__ Fate some future bard shall join 
In sad similitude of griefs to mine, 
Condemn’d whole years in absence to deplore, 
__ And image charms he must behold no more. Pope. 
2. Comparison ; simile. 
Plutarch, in the first of his tractates, by sundry 
similitudes, shews us the force of education. 
Wotton. 
_ Tasso, in his similitudes, never departed from 
the woods ; that is, all his comparisons were taken 
from the country. Dryden. 
Spuriru'pinary.* adj. [from similitude.] 
_ Denoting resemblance or comparison. 
Ut is similitudinary. Coke upon Littleton. 


_ Our Saviour chose this similitudinary way to. 


_ express our union with himself. 

Ph Dr. Potter, Christophalg. (1680,) p. 44. 
Srarrar. x. s.[See Crmerer.] A crooked 
or falcated sword with a convex edge. 
To Si'uueEr. v. n, [A word made probably 
from the sound, but written, by Skinner, 
simber.| To boil gently ; to boil with a 

gentle hissing. 
_ Place a vessel in warm sand, increasing the heat 
by degrees, till the spirit simmer or boil a little. 
4 Boyle. 
Their vital heat and moisture may always not 
only simber in one sluggish tenour, but sometimes 
it up higher, and seeth over; the fire of life 
being more than ordinarily kindled upon some 
emergent occasion. More against Atheism. 
Srunex.t n.s. [simenel, ancient French; 
simnellus, low Lat.] A kind of sweet 
bread or cake; in our old lexicography, 
a cracknell. 
_ Sodden bread, which be called simmnels or crack- 
hells, be verie unwholsome. 
ye Bullein, Gov. of Health, (1595.) 
Stwowr'acar.f adj. [from simoniack.] 
_ Guilty of buying or selling ecclesiastical 
-preferment. 
St. Ambrose found fault with simoniacal com- 
_ Positions in his days, 
M Sir M. Sandys, Ess. (1634,) p. 215. 
__ Add to your criminals the simoniacal ladies, who 
| ‘Seduce the sacred order into the difficulty of break- 
L ne their troth. Spectator. 
SIMO'NIACK.T 7. 5. [simoniague, Fr. simo- 
_ ‘macus, Lat.| One who buys. or sells 
_ preferment in the church, 


SIM 


So many simoniacks and intruders have ruled, as 
about fifty of your popes together. 

Bp. Bedell, Lett. p. 482. 

If the bishop alleges that the person presented is 

a simoniack, or unlearned, they are to proceed to 

trial. Ayliffe. 

Simoni/acatiy.* adv. [from simoniacal.] 

With the guilt of simony. 
Benefices — disposed of, if not simoniacally, yet 
atleast unworthily. Burnet, Hist. of his Own Times. 


SI’‘MONY. n. s. [stmonie, Fr. simonia, Lat.] 
The crime of buying or selling church 
preferment. 

One that by suggestion 

Tied all the kingdom ; simony was fair play, 
His own opinion was his law. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
Many papers remain in private hands, of which 
one is of simony; and I wish the world might see 
it, that it might undeceive some patrons, who think 
they have discharged that great trust to God and 
man, if they take no money for a living, though it 
may be parted with for other ends less justifiable. 
Walton, Life of Bp. Sanderson. 

No stmony nor sinecure is known ; 

There works the bee, no honey for the drone. 
Garth. 

To SYMPER.f v.n. [from yymbelan, 

Saxon, to keep holiday, Skinner. He 

derives simmer from the same word, and 

confirms his etymology by writing it 
simber. Jt is perhaps derived from 
simmer, as it may seem to imitate the 
dimples of water gently boiling. Dr. 

Johnson. — This is indeed a strange 

derivation. Serenius rationally deduces 

it from the old Sueth. semner, mod. 
semper, “ modestiam oris torsione af- 
fectans.” See also Widegren, Su. Lex. 

“ Simper, demure, affectedly modest.”] 

To smile; generally to smile fool- 

ishly. 

A made countenance about her mouth between 
simpering and smiling, her head bowed somewhat 
down, seemed to languish with oyer-much idleness. 

Sidney. 

I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to 
women, as I perceive by your simpering none of 
you hate them, to like as much as pleases them. 

: Shakspeare, As you like it. 

Stars above simper and shine, 


As having keys unto thy loye, while poor I pine. 
Herbert. 


Let then the fair one beautifully cry, 
Or drest in smiles of sweet Cecilia shine, in 
With simpering angels, palms, and harps divine. 
Pope. 
Si’‘mrer. 7. s. [from the verb.] Smile ; 
generally a foolish smile. 

The wit at his elbow stared him in the face, with 
so bewitching a grin, that the whistler relaxed his 
fibres into a kind of simper, and at length burst out 
into an open laugh. Addison. 

Great Tibbald nods : the proud Parnassian-sneer, 
The conscious simper, and the jealous leer, 

Mix on his look. Pope, Dunciad. 
Smprrer.* x. 5. [from simper.] One who 
simpers. 

A simperer, that a court affords. 

Nevile, Imit. of Juv. p. 11. 
Si’mprrinciy.* adv. [from simper.] With 
a foolish smile. 
Why looks neat Curus all so simperingly ? _ 
Marston, Scourge of Vill. iil. 9. 
SYMPLE. adj. [simplex, Latin; simple, 
Br] (wa 
1. Plain; artless ; unskilled ; undesigning ; 
sincere; harmless. 
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Were it not to satisfy the minds of the simpler 
sort of men, these nice curiosities are not worthy 
the labour which we bestow to answer them, 

Hooker. 

They meet upon the way 
A simple husbandman in garments gray. 

Spenser, Hubb, Tale. 

I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning, Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

O Ethelinda, 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artless tender- 
ness, Rowe. 
In simple manners all the secret lies ; 
Be kind and virtuous, you’ll be blest and wise. 
Young. 
2. Uncompounded; unmingled; single ; 
only one; plain; not complicated. 

To make the compound pass for the rich metal 

simple, is an adulteration or counterfeiting, 
Bacon. 

Simple philosophically signifies single, but vul- 
garly foolish. Watts. 

Among substances some are called simple, some 
compound, whether taken in a philosophical or 
vulgar sense. If we take simple and compound 
in a vulgar sense, then all those are simple sub- 
stances which are generally esteemed uniform in 
their natures: so every herb is called a simple, and 
every metal a mineral; though the chymist per- 
haps may find all his seyeral elements in each of 
them, Watts, Logick. 

Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundless works, 
From laws, sublimely simple, speak thy fame 
In all philosophy. Thomson, Summer. 


3. Silly; not wise ; not cunning. 
The simple believeth every word ; but the pru- 
dent man looketh well to his going. Prov. XV. 
Dick, simple odes too many show ye 
My servile complaisance to Chloe. Prior. 
Svmpe. n.s. [simple, Fr.] A single in- 
gredient in a medicine; a drug. It is 
popularly used for an herb. 
Of simples in these groves that grow, 
We'll learn the perfect skill; 
The nature of each herb to know,, 
Which cures, and which can kill, 
‘ Drayton, Cynthia. 
Our foster nurse of nature is repose, 
The which he lacks; that to provoke in him, 
Are many simples operative, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish.  Shaksp. K. Lear. 
He would ope his leathern scrip, 
And shew me simples of a thousand names, 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties. 
Milton, Comus. 
What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked 
simple itself, as it comes over from the Indies, 
Temple. 
Around its entries nodding poppies grow, 
And all cool simples that sweet rest bestow ; 
Night from the plants their sleepy virtue drains, 
And passing, sheds it on the silent plains. 
Dryden. 
Med’cine is mine: what herbs and simples grow 
In fields and forests, all their pow’rs I know. 
Dryden 
To Sipe. v.n. To gather simples. 
As once the foaming boar he chas’d, 
Lascivious Circe well the youth survey’d, 
As simpling on the flowery hills he stray’d. Garth. 
SI’MPLE-MINDED.* adj. Having a simple, 
unskilled, and artless mind. 
[They,] bending oft their sanctimonious eyes, 
Take homage of the simple-minded throng. 
Akenside, Pleas. of Imag. B. 3. 
The weak and simple-minded part of mankind 
(which is by far the most numerous) could never 
be secure of their possessions. Blackstone. 


Si’mpreness. x. s, [from simple.] The 
quality of being simple. 


SIM 


I will hear that play: 
For never any thing can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it.  Shakspeare. 
Such perfect elements may be found in these 
four known bodies that we call pure ones; for 
they are least compounded, and approach most to 
the-simpleness of the elements, Digby. 


SimpLer.f x. s, [from simple.] A sim- 
plist ; an herbarist. 
An English botanist will not have such satisfac- 
tion in shewing it to a simpler. Barrington, Ess. 
SiMPLESs. . 5. [stmplesse, Fr.]  Sim- 
plicity ; silliness: folly. Obsolete. 
Their weeds been not so nighly were, 
Such simplesse mought them shend, 
They been yclad in purple and pall, 
They reign and rulen over all. Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
SIMPLETON, x. s. [from simple.] A silly 
mortal; a trifler; a foolish fellow. A 
low word. 
A country farmer sent his man to look after an 
ox; the simpleton went hunting up and down. 
LT? Estrange. 
Those letters may prove a discredit, as lasting 
as mercenary scribblers, or curious simpletons, can 
make it. Pope. 
SIMPLYCIAN.* 2.5. [Lat. simplex, simplicis.] 
An undesigning, unskilled person: op- 
posed to politician, one of deep con- 
trivance. 
Sometimes the yeriest simplicians are most lucky, 
the wisest politicians least, especially where orders 


are unobserved. 
Archdeacon Arnway, Tab. of Mod. (1661,) p. 44. 
SIMPLICITY, 2. Ss. [simplicitas, Latin; sim- 
plicité, Fr.] 
1. Plainness; artlessness; not subtilty ; not 
cunning ; not deceit. 

The sweet-minded Philoclea was in their degree 
of well-doing, to whom the not knowing of evil 
serveth for a ground of virtue, and hold their in- 
ward powers in better form, with an unspotted 
simplicity, than many who rather cunningly seek 
to know what goodness is, than willingly take unto 
themselves the following of it. Sidney. 

They keep the reverend simplicity of ancienter 
times. Hooker. 

In low simplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance. Shakspeare. 

Marquis Dorset, a man for his harmless siznpli- 
city, neither misliked nor much regarded, was 
created duke. Hayward. 

Suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her charge. Milton, P. L. 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. Pope. 

The native elegance and simplicity of her man- 
ners were accompanied with real benevolence of 
heart. Female Quixote. 

2. Plainness; not subtilty; not abstruse- 
ness. 

Those enter into farther speculations herein, 
which is the itch of curiosity, and content not them- 
selves with the simplicity of that doctrine, within 
which this church hath contained herself, 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 
3, Plainness ; not finery. 

They represent our poet, when he left Mantua 
for Rome, dressed in his best habit, too tine for the 
place whence he came, and yet retaining part of 
its simplicity. Dryden. 

4. Singleness; not composition; state of 
being uncompounded. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous unpleasant odour 
in the leaf or apple, discoverable in their simplicity 
and mixture, Brown, Vulg. Err. 

We are led to conceive that great machine of 
the world to have been once in a state of greater 
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simplicity than now it is, as to conceive a watch 
once in its first and simple materials. Burnet. 
5. Weakness; silliness. 

Many that know what they should do, would 
nevertheless dissemble it, and, to excuse themselves, 
pretend ignorance and simplicity, which now they 
cannot. Hooker. 

How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simpli- 
city, and fools hate knowledge? Prov. i. 22. 

Simpririca’Tion.* n. 5. (from. simplify.) 
Act of reducing to simplicity, or uncom- 
pounded state. 

This simplification of the principles of languages 
renders them less agreeable to the ear, 

A. Smith on the Format. of Languages. 

To SYMPLIFY.* v. a. [simplifier, Fr. sim- 

plex and facio, Lat.] fo render plain; 
to bring back to simplicity. 

Philosophers have generally advised men to shun 
needless occupations, as the certain impediments 
of a good and happy life: they bid us endeavour 
to simplify ourselves, or to get into a condition re- 
quiring of us the least that can be to do. 

Barrow, vol. ii. S. 34. 

It is necessary that the musick be such as will 
not perplex or bewilder the general congregation ; 
but so simplified, that the supplications and thanks- 
givings, then expressed vocally and in musical 
strains, may both be distinctly heard, and clearly 
understood. Mason on Church Mus. p. 22. 

Si’mpxisr. x. s. [from simple.] One skilled 
in simples. 

A plant so unlike a rose, it hath been mistaken 
by some good simplists for amomum. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Sr’mpty. adv. [from simple.] 
1. Without art; without subtilty ; plainly; 
artlessly. 
Accomplishing great things by things deem’d 
weak ; 
Subverting worldly strong and worldly wise, 
By simply meek. Milton, P. L. 
2. Of itself; without addition. 

This question about the changing of laws, con- 
cerneth only such laws as are positive, and do make 
that now good or ‘evil, by being commanded or 
forbidden, which otherwise of itself were not simply 
the one or the other. Hooker. 

3. Merely; solely. 

Under man, no creature in the world is capable 
of felicity and bliss; because their chiefest perfec- 
tion consisteth in that which is best for them, but 
not in that which is simply best, as ours doth. 

Hooker. 


I will eat and drink, and sleep as soft 
As captain shall; simply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. Shakspeare. 
To say, or to do aught with memory and imi- 
tation, no purpose or respect should sooner move 
us, than simply the love of God and of mankind. 
Afilton. 
4, Foolishly ; sillily. 
SIMULACHRE.* n. s. [simulachrum, Lat. | 
An image. Not in use. Bullokar. 
Phidias made of ivory the simulachre or image 
of Jupiter. Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 22. b. 
Sr’Mutar. x. s. [from simulo, Latin.] One 
that counterfeits, 
Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjur’d, and thou simular of virtue, 
That art incestuous, Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


SYMULATE.* part. adj. [simulatus, Lat.] 
Feigned; pretended. - 
They had vowed a simulate chastity. 
Bale, Acts of Eng. Vot. P. 11. (1550,) L. 2. b. 
To SymuLate.* v. a. [simulo, Lat.] To 
feign; to counterfeit. 
The first smooth Czsar’s arts caress’d 
Merit and virtue, simulating me. 
- Thomson, Liberty, P. iii, 
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I have known many young fellows, who, at the 
first setting out into the world, have sinulated a 
passion which they did not feel. Ld. Chesterfield. 

Smvuia‘TIon. x. s. (simulation, French; 
simulatia, from simulo, Lat.] That part 
of hypocrisy which pretends that to be 
which is not. 

Simulation is a yice rising of a natural falseness, 
or fearfulness ; or of a mind that hath some main 
faults ; which because a man must needs disguise, 
it maketh him practise simulation. Bacon. 

For the unquestionable virtues of her person 
and mind, he well expressed his love in an act and 
time of no simaation towards his end, bequeathing 
her all his mansion-houses, and a power to dispose 
of his whole personal estate. Wotton. 

For distinction sake, a deceiving by word is 
commonly called a lie; and deceiving by actions, 
gestures, or behaviour, is ealled simulation or 
hypocrisy. South. 

SIMULTA’NEOUS.} adj. [simultaneus, 
Latin.] Acting together; existing at 
the same time. 

All that we have need of, in the performing of 
these, is only God’s concurrence, whether previous 
or simultaneous. Hammond, Works, iv. 570. 

Let not the distinct touches be so simultaneous, 
but that it may appear where the word begins, and 
where it ends. 

Dalgarno, Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor, p. 80. 

If the parts may all change places at the same 
time, without any respect of priority or posteriority 
to each other’s motion, why may not bullets, 
closely crouded in a box, move by a like mutual 
and simultaneous exchange ? Glanville. 

SIMULTA’NEOUSLY.* adv. [from simultane- 
ous.] At the same time ; together; in 


conjunction. 
He introduces the deities of both acting simulta- 
neously, Shenstone. 


Si’mutty.* 7. s. [simultas, Lat. secret 
hatred.]_ Private quarrel: a word used 


by Ben Jonson, but not adopted, and 


hardly worthy of notice, if Mr. Mason in 
his Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary had not given it with a defini- 
tion nearly the reverse of what it means, 
viz. connection. 

In things unknown to a man, not to give his 
opinion ; — nor seek to get his patron’s favour, by 
imbarking himself in the factions of the family ; to 
enquire after domestick simultics, their sports, or 
affections. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

SIN. x. s. [yyn, Sax.] 
1. An act against the laws of God; a 
violation of the laws of religion. 

It is great sin to swear unto a sin, 

But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. Shakspeare. 
How hast thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 
A sin absolver, and my friend profest, 
To mangle me with that word banishment ? 
Shakspeare. 

But those that sleep, and think not on their sins, 
Pinch them. Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 

Thou knowest, Lord, that Iam pure from all 
sin with man. Toh, iii, 14. 

2. Habitual negligence of religion. 
Sin, death, and hell, have set their marks upon 
him, 
And all their ministers attend on him. 
Dishonest shame 
Of nature’s works: honour dishonourable ! 
Sin-bred! how have ye troubled all mankind ! 
Milton, P. L. 

T would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds, 

With the rank vapours of the siz-worn mould. 
Milton, Comus- 

Is there no means but that a siz-sick land 

Should be let blood with such a boisterous hand ? 
Daniel. 


Shaksp. 
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Vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our 
actions to men in this world: sin and holiness 
rather imply their relation to God and the. other 
world. Watts, Logick. 

Light from her thought, a summer’s careless 

robe, : 

Fell each affection of this sin-worn globe, Brooke. 
3. It is used by Shakspeare emphatically 

for a man enormously wicked. 

Thy ambition, 

Thou scarlet sin, robb’d this bewailing land ° 

Of noble Buckingham, Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
To SIN. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To neglect the laws of religion; to 

violate the laws of religion. 

Stand in awe, and sin not, Psalms, iv. 4. 

Many also have perish’d, err’d, and sinned for 
women. Esdr. 

He shall ask, and he shall give him life for them 
that siz not unto death. 1 John, v. 16. 


9. To offend against right. 
I am a man, 
More sinn’d against than sinning. Shakspeare. 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, sins against th’ eternal cause. 
Pope, Ess. on Man. 
Sry.* adv. [sen, sedan, Swedish.] Since. 
Used in the north of England, as a pre- 
position also, and likewise in the form 
of sen. 
But whenas Calidore was comen in 
And gan aloud for Pastorell to call, 
Knowing his voice, although not heard long sin, 
She sudden was revived therewithall, 
Spenser, F. Q. vi. xi. 44. 
SINCE.} conj. [formed by contraction 
from sithence, or sith thence, from pide, 
Saxon. ] 


1. Because that. 
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Pardon my tears, *tis joy which bids them flow ; 
A joy which never was sincere till now ; 
That which my conquest gave, I could not prize, 
Or °twas imperfect till I saw your eyes. Dryden. 
The pleasures of sense beasts taste sincere and 
pure always, without mixture or allay, without 
being distracted in the pursuit, or disquicted in the 
use of them. Atterbury. 
Animal substances differ from vegetable, in that 
being reduced to ashes, they are perfectly insipid, 
and in that there is no sincere acid in any animal 
juice, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
In English I would have all Gallicisms avoided, 
that our tongue may be sincere, and that we may 
keep to our own language. Felton on the Classicks. 


3. Honest ; undissembling; uncorrupt. 
This top-proud fellow, 
Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From sincere motions by intelligence, 
I do know tobe corrupt. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
Nor troubled at these tidings trom the earth, 
Which your sincerest care could not prevent; 
Foretold so lately what would come to pass, 
When first this tempter cross’d the gulf from hell. 
Milton, P. L. 
The more sincere you are, the better it will fare 
with you at the great day of account. In the 
mean while, give us leave to be sincere too, in 
condemning heartily what we heartily disapprove. 
Waterland. 
Through the want of a sincere intention of 
pleasing God in all our actions, we fall into such 
irregularities of life as, by the ordinary means of 
grace, we should have power to avoid. Law. 


Since’RELY.T adv. [from sincere.] 


1. Perfectly ; without alloy. 
Joy shall overtake us as a flood, 
When every thing that is sincerely good 
And perfectly divine, 
With Truth, and Peace, and Love shall ever shine. 
Milton, Ode on Time. 


Since the clearest discoveries we have of other | 2» Honestly ; without hypocrisy ;_ with 


spirits, besides God and our own souls, are im- 
parted by revelation, the information of them 


should be taken from thence. Locke. 
Since truth and constancy are vain, 

Since neither love, nor sense of pain, 

Nor force of reason can persuade, 

Then let example be obey’d, Granville. 


2. From the time that. 
Am not I thine ass, upon which thou hast rid- 
den ever since I was thine unto this day ? 
Numb. xxii. 30. 
He is the most improved mind since you saw him 
that ever was, Pope. 
Since.f adv. Ago; before this. 
About two years since, it so fell out, that he was 
brought to a great lady’s house. Sidney. 
Spies held me in chase, that I was fore’d to 
wheel 
Three or four miles about, else had I, sir, 
- Half an hour since, brought my report. 
Shakspeare, Coriol. 
A law was made no longer since than the twenty- 
eighth of Henry the eighth. 
Davies, Hist. of Ireland. 
How many ages since has Virgil writ. 
‘ Roscommon. 
Since. preposition. After; reckoning 
from some time past to the time present. 
He since the morning hour set out from heaven. 
Milton, P. L. 
If such a an arise, I have a model by which 
he may build a nobler poem than any extant since 
- the ancients. Dryden, 


SINCE’RE. adj. [sincerus, Latin; sincere, 
French. ] 
1. Unhurt; uninjured. 
He try’d a tough well-chosen spear ; 
The inviolable body stood sincere. 
2. Pure; unmingled. 
VOL, III. 


Dryden. 


purity of heart. 

The purer and perfecter our religion is, the 
worthier effects it hath in them who stedfastly and 
sincerely embrace it. Hooker. 

That you may, fair lady, 
Perceive I speak sincerely, the king’s majesty 
Does purpose honour to you. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 

In your whole reasoning, keep your mind sin- 

cerely intent in the pursuit of truth. Watts, Logick. 


eee t n. 8. [sincerité, French 3 


SINCWRITY. from sincere. | 
1. Honesty of intention; purity of mind. 
I rest as far from wrong of sincereness, 
As he flies from the practice. 
Beaum. and Fl. Bloody Brother. 

This sincereness and confidence of the king had 
not the return they deserved. 

Temple, Intr. Hist. of Eng. p. 280. 

Jesus Christ has purchased for us terms of 
reconciliation, who will accept of sincerity instead 
of perfection ; but then this sincerity implies our 
honest endeavours to do our utmost. Rogers. 

2. Freedom from hypocrisy. 

In thy consort cease to fear a foe; _ 

For thee she feels sincerity of woe. Pope, Odyss. 

Srnpon.f z.s. [Latin. Dr. Johnson. — 
Most take sidinim, (Heb.) from whence 
the word szndon seems to come, for such 
linen cloths, as the whole body may be 
wrapped in. Patrick on Judges, xiv. 
13.] A fold; a wrapper. 

There were found a book and a letter, both 
written in fine parchment, and wrapped in sindons 
of linen, Bacon. 

Sinz. n. s. [sinius, Latin.] A right szne, 
in geometry, is a right line drawn from 
one end of an arch _ perpendicularly 
upon the diameter drawn from the 
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other end of that arch; or it is half the 
chord of twice the arch. Harris. 
Whatever inclinations the rays haye to the plane 
of incidence, the sine of the angle of incidence of 
every ray, considered apart, shall have to the sine 

of the angle of refraction a constant ratio. 
Cheyne, Phil. Princ. 


Sr’NecurE. 7. s. [sine, without, and cura, 


care, Latin.] An office which’ has 
revenue without ary employment. 
A sinecure is a benefice without cure of souls. 


Ayliffe. 
No simony nor sinecwre is known; 
There works the bee, no honey for the drone. 
Garth. 
SI'NEW. n. s. [yinep, yinepa, Sax. sinewen, 
Dutch. ] 
1. A tendon; the ligament by which the 
joints are moved. 
The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
The rooted fibres rose, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops distill’d upon the ground ; 
Mute and amaz’d, my hair with terror stood ; 
Fear shrunk my sinews, and congeal’d my blood. 


Dryden. 
A sinew cracked seldom recoyers its former 
strength, Locke. 


2. Applied to whatever gives strength or 
compactness: as, money is the sznews 
of war. 

Some other sinews there are, from which that 
overplus of strength in persuasion doth arise, 

Hooker. 

Such discouraging of men in the ways of an 

active conformity to the church’s rules, cracks the 

sinews of government ; for it weakens and damps 

the spirits of the obedient. South. 

In the principal figures of a picture the painter 

is to employ the sinews of his art, for in them 

consists the principal beauties of his work. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

3. Muscle or nerve. 

The feeling power, which is life’s root, 
Through every living part itself doth shed 
By sinews, which extend from head to foot ; 
And, like a net, o’er all the body spread. Davies, 

To S’xew. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
knit as by sinews. Not in use. 

Ask the lady Bona for thy queen ; 
So shalt thou sinew both these lands together. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

SrNewep. adj. [from sinew. ] 

1. Furnished with sinews. 

Strong simewed was the youth, and big of bone. 
Dryden. 

2. Strong ; firm; vigorous. 

He will the rather do it when he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 
Shakspeare, K. John. 

Sr’new.ess.* adj. [sinew and less.] Having 

no sinews ; without power or strength. 
Huloet. 
All that ever was said against these helps to 
beauty, seems to many wise women weak and 
sinewlesse Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 194. 
The arm of the church is now short and sinewless. 
Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 426. 

Si'NEWSHRUNK. ad). [sinew and shrunk.] A 
horse is said to be s¢xewshrunk when he 
has been overridden, and so fatigued 
that he becomes gauntbellied by a 
stiffness and contraction of the two 


sinews which are under his belly. 


Farrier’s Dict. 
Srvewy. adj. [from sinew.] 
1. Consisting of a sinew; nervous. The 
nerves and sinews are in poetry often 
8Y 
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confounded, from xervus, Latin, which 
signifies a sinew. 
The sinewy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part, 
Can tie those parts, and make me one of all. 
Donne. 
2, Strong ; nervous ; vigorous ; forcible. 
And for thy vigour, bull-bearing Milo his 
addition yields 
To sinewy Ajax. Shaks. Tr. and Cress. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove 
Most sinewy swordsmen. Shakspeare. 
The northern people are large, fair-complexioned, 
strong, sinewy, and courageous. 
Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
Fainting as he reach’d the shore, 
~ He dropt his sinewy arms: his knees no more 
Perform’d their office, Pope, Odyssey. 
Srnrut.f adj. [ymyull, Saxon.] 
1. Alien from God ; not holy ; unsanctified. 
Drive out the sinful pair, 
From hallow’d ground the unholy. Milton, P. L. 
2. Wicked; not observant of religion; 
contrary to religion. It is used both of 


persons and things. 
Thrice happy man, said then the father graye, 
Whose staggering steps thy steddy hand doth lead, 
And shews the way his sinful soul to save, 
Who better can the way to heaven aread ? 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Nature herself, though pure of sinful thought, 
Wrought in her so, that, seeing me, she turn’d, 
Milton, P. L. 
The stoicks looked upon all passions as sinful 
defects and irregularities, as so many deviations 
from right reason, making passion to be only 
another word for perturbation. South. 
SYNFULLY. adv. [from sinful.] Wickedly ; 
not piously; not according to the ordi- 
nance of God. 
All this from my remembrance brutish wrath 
Sinfully pluckt, and not a man of you 
Had so much grace to put it in my mind, 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
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Their airy limbs in sports they exercise, _ 
Some in heroick verse divinely sing. Dryden. 
2. To utter sweet sounds inarticulately. 
You will sooner bind a bird from singing than 
from flying. Bacon. 
Join voices, all ye birds, 
That singing up to heayen-gate ascend. 
Milton, P. L. 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And singing birds, in silver cages hung. 
Dryden, Ovid. 
Oh! were I made, by some transforming power, 
The captive bird that sings within thy bower, 
Then might my voice thy list’ning ears employ, 
And I those kisses he receives enjoy. Pope. 
3. To make any small or shrill noise. 
A man may hear this shower sing in the wind. 
Shakspeare. 
You Jeaden messengers, 
Fly with false aim ; pierce the still moving air, 
That sings with piercing ; do not touch my lord. 
Shakspeare. 
We hear this fearful tempest sing. Shakspeare. 
O’er his*head the flying spear 
Sung innocent, and spent its force in air. 
4. To tell in poetry. 
Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, 
And rais’d from earth, and say’d from passion, 
sing 
Of human hope by cross event destroy’d, 
Of useless wealth and greatness unenjoy’d, Prior. 
To Sina. v. a. 
1. To relate or mention in poetry. 
All the prophets in their age the times 
Of great Messiah sing. Milton, P. L. 
I sing the man who Judah’s sceptre bore 
In that right hand which held the crook before. 
Cowley. 
Arms and the man I sing, Dryden, 4En, 
Well might he sing the day he could not fear, 
And paint the glories he was sure to wear. Smith. 
2. To celebrate; to give praises to in 
verse. 
The last, the happiest British king, 
Whom thou shalt paint or I shall sing. 


Pope, 


Addison. 


The humble and contented man pleases himself | 3, To utter harmoniously. 


innocently and easily, while the ambitious man 
attempts to please others sinfully and difficultly, 
and perhaps unsuccessfully too. South. 
SYNFULNESS. x. s. [from sinful.] Alien- 
ation from God ; neglect or violation of 
the duties of religion; contrariety to 
religious goodness, 
I am sent 
To shew thee what shall come in future days 
To thee and to thy offspring: good with bad 
Expect to hear ; supernal grace contending 
With sinfulness of men. Milton, P. L. 
Peevishness, the general fault of sick persons, is 
equally to be avoided for the folly and sinfulness. 
Wake. 
To SING, v. x. preterite I sang, or sung ; 
participle pass. sung. [jimzan, Saxon; 
singia, Icelandick ; stnghen, Dutch.]} 
1. To form the voice to melody; to arti- 
culate musically. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing : 
To his musick plants and flowers 
Ever sprung, as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
Then they for sudden joy did weep, 
And some for sorrow sung. Shaks. K. Lear. 
They rather had beheld 
Dissentious numbers pestering streets, than see 
Our tradesmen singing in their shops, and going 
About their functions friendly, Shaks. Coriol. 
The morning stars sang together, Job. 
Then shall the trees of the: wood sing out at the 
presence of the Lord, 1 Chron. xvi, 33. 


Incles, caddisses, cambricks, lawns, why 
He sings them over as they were gods and god- 
desses, Shakspeare. 
They that wasted us required of us mirth, 
saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion, 
Ps. exxxvii. 3. 
How could we to his godhead sing 
Fore’d hallelujahs ? Milton, P. L. 


To SINGE. wv. a. [yeenzan, Saxon; sengen, 
Teut.] To scorch; to burn slightly or 
superficially. 

They bound the doctor, 

Whose beard they have sing’d off with brands of 
fire. Shakspeare. 
Drake, in the yaunting stile of a soldier, would 
call this enterprize the singeing of the king of 
Spain’s beard. Bacon. 
That neither was singed in the combustion of 
Phaéton, nor overwhelmed by the inundation of 
Deucalion. Brown. 

They leave a singed bottom all involv’d 
With stench and smoke. Milton, P. L. 
I sing’d the toes of an ape through a burning- 

glass, and he never would endure it after. 
L Estrange. 

He seem’d to pass 

A rolling fire along, and singe the grass. Dryden. 

SinceE.* n.s. [from the verb.] A slight 
burn. 

Srncer. n.s. [from sing.] One that sings; 
one whose profession or business is to 
sing. 

His filching was like an unskilful singer, he 
kept not time. Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
I gat me men singers and women. singers, and 
the delights of the sons of men, Eccl. ii, 8, 
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To the chief singer on my stringed instruments, 
Hab, iii. 

Cockbirds amongst singing birds are eyer the 

better singers, because they are more lively, 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Thy heart no ruder than the rugged stone, 

I might, like Orpheus, with my num’rous moan 

Melt to compassion: now my trait’rous song 

With thee conspires to do the singer wrong. 

Waller, 

The birds know how to chuse their fare ; 

To peck this fruit they all forbear : 

Those cheerful singers know not why 

They should make any haste to die. Waller, 

The Grecian tragedy was at first nothing but a 

chorus of singers. Dryden. 
Srneine.* n.s. [from sing.] Act of mo- 
dulating the voice to melody; musical 
articulation ; utterance of sweet sounds. 

The time of the singing of birds is come. 

Cantic. ii. 12, 
SY'NGINGBOOK.* n. s. [sing and book.] A 
book of tunes. 

When shall we hear a new set of singing-books, 
or the viols ? Brewer, Com. of Lingua. 

Si/NGINGLY.* adv. [from singing.] With 
a kind of tune. 

Counterfaite courtiers which simper it in out- 
warde shewe, making pretie mouthes, and march- 
ing with a stalking pace like cranes, spetting over 
their own shoulder, speaking lispingly, and an- 
swering singingly, with perfumed gloves under 
their girdles ! 

North, Tr. of Philosopher at Court, (1575,) p. 16+ 

Sr’'neineMAN.* 2. s. [sing and man.] One 
who is employed to sing: a term still 
used in our cathedrals. 

The prince broke thy head for liking [likening] 
his father to a singing-man of Windsor. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. II. 
SI'NGINGMASTER. 7. s. [sing and master. ] 
One who teaches to sing. 
He employed an itinerant singingmaster to in- 
struct them rightly in the tunes of the Psalms. 
Addison, Spect. 
SI'NGLE.F adj. [singulus, Latin.] 
1. One; not double; not more than one. 

The words are clear and easy, and their ori- 
ginals are of single signification without any ambi- 
guity. South. 

Some were single acts, though each complete ; 
But every act stood ready to repeat. Dryden 

Then Theseus join’d with bold Pirithous came, 
A single concord in a double name. Dryden, 

High Alba, 
A lonely desart, and an empty land, 
Shall scarce afford, for needful hours of rest, 
A single house to their benighted guest. 
Addison on Italy. 

Where the poesy or oratory shines, a single read- 
ing is not sufficient to satisfy a mind that has a 
true taste ; nor can we make the fullest improve- 
ment of them without proper reviews, 

Watts on the Mind. 
2. Particular; individual. 

As no single man is born with a right of con- 
trouling the opinions of all the rest, so the world 
has no title to demand the whole time of any par- 
ticular person. Pope. 

Tf one single word were to express but one sim- 
ple idea, and nothing else, there would be scarce 
any mistake. Watts. 


3. Not compounded. 

As simple ideas are opposed to complex, and 
single ideas to compound, so propositions are dis- 
tinguished: the English tongue has some advan- 
tage above the learned languages, which haye no 
usual word to distinguish single from simple. 

Watts. 
4. Alone; having no companion; having 
no assistant. ; 
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Servant of God, well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintain’d 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth. Milton, P. L. 
/ His wisdom such, 

Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear, 
Whilst single he stood forth. Denham. 

In sweet possession of the fairy place, 

‘Single and conscious to myself alone, 

Of pleasures to th’ excluded world unknown. 
Dryden. 
5. Unmarried. 

Is the single man therefore blessed? no: asa 
walled town is more worthier than a village, so is 
the forehead of a married man more honourable 
‘than the bare brow of a bachelor. Shakspeare. 

Pygmalion 
Abhorr’d all womankind, but most a wife; 
So single chose to live, and shunn’d to wed, 
Well pleas’d to want a consort of his bed. 
, Dryden. 
6. Not complicated ; not duplicated. 

To make flowers double is effected by often re- 
moving them into new earth; as, on the contrary, 
double flowers, by neglecting and not removing, 

_ «prove single. Bacon, Nat. Hist, 
7. Pure; uncorrupt; not double minded ; 
simple. A scriptural sense. 

The light of the body is the eye: if thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light. 

St. Matt. vi. 22, 
‘8. That in which one is opposed to one. 

He, when his country, threaten’d with alarms, 
Shall more than once the Punick bands affright, 
Shall kill the Gaulish king in single fight. 

Dryden, En. 
9. Singular ; particular. 

He that so considers the praise of men, that he 

must at no hand part with it, whenever the greatest 


sins come to be in fashion, and credit, (as, God 


knows, many are now-a-days,) he will be sure to 
commit them, rather than run the disgrace of being 
.too single and precise. Wh. Duty of M.S. vi. § 13., 


10. Small. 
They will scarce 
Serve to beg single beer. 
-11. Weak; silly. 
Is not your voice broken? your wind short? 
your chin double ?. your wit single ? 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. II. 
He utters such single matter, in so infantly a 
voice. Beaum. and Fl. Qu. of Corinth. 
To SYNctE. v. a. [from the adjective] 
1. ‘To choose out from among others. 
I saw him in the battle range about, 
’ And how he singled Clifford forth. 
Shaksp, Hen. VI, 
Every man may have a peculiar savour, which, 
although not perceptible unto man, is yet sensible 
unto dogs, who hereby can single out their master 
in the dark. Bacon. 
Dost thou already single me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. Milton, S. A. 
Begin, auspicious boy, to cast about 
Thy infant eyes, and with a smile thy mother single 
out. Dryden. 
: Single the lowliest of the am’rous youth ; 
_ Ask for his vows, but hope not for his truth, 
Prior. 


Beaum. and Fl. Capt. 


2. To sequester ; to withdraw. 
_ Yeasimply, saith Basil, and universally, whether 
it be in works of nature, or of voluntary choice, I 

_ see not any thing done as it should be, if it be 
. wrought by an agent singling itself from consorts. 
Hooker. 
“3. To take alone. | 
- Many men there are, than whom nothing is more 
commendable when they are singled; and yet, in 
society with others, none less fit to answer the 
duties which are looked for at their hands, Hooker. 

4. To separate. | 
Hardly they herd, which by good hunters singled 
are. : Sidney 
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SV'NGLENESS.f 7. s. [from single.] 


1. Not duplicity or multiplicity ; the state 
of being only one. 


2. Simplicity ; sincerity ; honest plain- 


ness. 
It-is not the deepness of their knowledge, but 
the singleness.of their belief, which God accepteth. 
Hooker. 
Men must be obliged to go through their busi- 
ness with singleness of heart. Law, 


3. State of being alone. 


Hear next, that Athelwold’s sad widow. swears 
Neyer to violate the holy yow 
She to his truth first plighted ; swears to bear 
The sober singleness of widowhood 
To her sad grave. Mason’s Elfrida. 

SI'NGLEsTICK.* n. s. [single and stick.] A 
cudgel; better known in the west of 
England by the title of dacksword. It 
isa word used also in Scotland. See 
Dr. Jamieson’s Supplement. 

Sr’nerin.* xn. 5. [from single.] A single 
gleaning; a handful of gleaned corn. 
Brockett’s N.C. Words. See also Son- 
GOW. 

Srnexy. adv. [from single.] 

1. Individually ; particularly. 

If the injured person be not righted, every one 
of them is wholly guilty of the injustice, and there- 
fore bound to restitution singly and entirely. 

Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

They tend to the perfection of human nature, 
and to make men singly and personally good, or 
tend to the happiness of society. Tillotson, Serm. 


2. Only; by himself. 

Look thee, ’tisso; thou singly honest man, 
Here take: the gods out of my misery 
Have sent thee treasure. Shakspeare, Timon. 

3. Without partners or associates. 
Belinda 

Burns to encounter two adventurous knights, 

At ombre singly to decide their doom. Pope. 
4, Honestly ; simply ; sincerely. 
Sr’nesone.* n.s. A contemptuous ex- 

pression for bad singing. 

Campanella tells us, that the German and Gal- 
lican heresy began with sing-song, and is carried on 
by comedy and tragedies. Rymer on Trag. p. 34. 

It was all indeed mere sing-song, or rather (if 
the expression be not tco quaint) sing without song. 

Mason on Ch. Mus. p. 163. 


SIYNGULAR. adj. [singulier, Fr. singu- 
laris, Lat. ] 


1, Single ; not complex ; not compound. 
That idea which represents one particular deter- 
minate thing is called a singular idea, whether sim~ 
ple, complex, or compound. Watts. 
2. [In grammar.] Expressing only one; 
not plural. 
If St. Paul’s speaking of himself in the first 
person singular has so various meanings, his use of 
the first person plural has a greater latitude. Locke. 


3. Particular ; unexampled. 
So singular a sadness 
Must have a cause as strange as the effect, 
Denham, Sophy. 
Doubtless, if you are innocent, your case is exs- 
tremely hard, yet it is not singular. Female Quizote. 
4. Having something not common to 
others. It.is commonly used in a sense 
of disapprobation,, whether applied to 
persons or things. 
His zeal 
None seconded, as singular.and rash. Milton, P. L. 
It is very commendable to be singwlanin, any 
excellency, and religion is the greatest excellency ; 
to be singular in any thing that is wise and worthy, 
is nota disparagement, but a praise. , + Zillotson, 
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5. Alone; that of which there is but one. 

These busts of the emperors and empresses are 
all very scarce, and some of them almost singular 
in their kind. Addisone 

SYNGULAR.* n.s. Particular ; single in- 
stance. 

We cannot e’er run through all singulars. 

- More, Song of the Soul, iii. ii. 36. 

Srnoutanist.* x. s. [from singular.] 
One who affects singularity. 

To be termed a foppish simpleton, doting on 
speculations, and enslayed to rules; a fantastical 
humorist; a precise bigot; a rigid stoick; a de- 
mure sneaksby; a clownish singularist, or non- 
conformist to ordinary rules ; a stiff opiniatre ; are 
opprobrious names, which diyert many persons 
from their duty. Barrow, vol. iii. S, 34. 

Sincuta!rity. x. 8. [singularité, Fr. from 
singular. } 

1. Some character or quality by which one 
is distinguished from all, or from most 
others. 

Pliny addeth this singularity to that soil, that 
the second year the very falling down of the seeds 
yieldeth corn. Ralegh. 

2. Any thing remarkable ; a curiosity ; 
uncommon character or form. 

Your gallery 
Have we pass’d through, not without much 
content 
In many singularities ; but we saw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The statue of her mother. Shaksp. Wint. Tale. 

I took notice of this little figure for the singu- 

larity of the instrument: it is not unlike a violin. 
Addison on Italy. 


$3. Particular privilege or prerogative. 

St. Gregory, being himself a bishop of Rome, 
and writing against the title of universal bishop, 
saith thus: None of all my predecessors ever con- 
sented to use this ungodly title; no bishop of 
Rome ever took upon him this name of singu- 
larity. Hooker. 

Catholicism, which is here attributed unto the 
church, must be understood in opposition to the 
legal singularity of the Jewish nation. Pearson. 

4, Character or manners different from 
those of others. 

The spirit of singularity in a few ought to give 
place to publick judgement. Hooker. 

Though, according to the practice of the world, 
it be singular for men thoroughly to live up to the 
principles of their religion, yet singularity in this 
matter is a singular commendation of it. 

Tillotson, Serm. 

Singularity in sin puts it out of fashion, since to 
be alone in any practice seems to make the judge- 
ment of the world against it; but the concurrence 
of others is a tacit approbation of that in which 
they concur, South. 

To SYNGULARIZE. v. a. [se singulariser, 
Fr. from stngular.] To make single. 

Sr'NGULARLY.} adv. [from singular.] 

1. Particularly ; in a manner not common 
to others, 

Solitude and singularity can neither daunt nor 
disgrace him, unless we could suppose it a disgrace 
to be singularly good. South. 

2. So as to express the singular number. 

Tertullian. spake of bishops by succession, which 


-were still singularly one by one. 
Bp. Morton, Episc. Assert. p. 121. 


Sr‘neut.} n. s. [singultus, Lat. Dr.John- 
son refers to Spenser, and Mr. Mason 
cites him.: But Spenser's word is singulfe, 
which in editions, subsequent to his own, 
was altered: “An huge heape of sin- 
guifes.”” F.Q. iii.xi.12.] A sigh, 
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So when her tears were stopt from either eye, 
Her singults, blubbrings, seem’d to make them fly 
Out at her oyster-mouth, and nose-thrills wide. 

Browne, Brit. Past. B. 2. 8.1. 

SVNISTER. adj. (sinister, Lat.] 

1. Being on the left hand ; left ; not right; 
not dexter. It seems to be used with 
the accent en the second syllable, at 
least in the primitive, and on the first 
in the figurative sense. 

My mother’s blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this sinister 
Bounds in my sire’s. Shaks. Troil. and Cress. 

Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of 
war, here on his sinister cheek, Shaks, All’s Well. 

A rib, —crooked by nature, bent, as now appears, 
More to the part sinister from me drawn. 

Milton, P. L. 

The spleen is unjustly introduced to invigorate 
the sinister side, which, being dilated, would rather 
infirm and debilitate it. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

In his sinister hand, instead of ball, 
He plac’d a mighty mug of potent ale. 

2. Bad; perverse; corrupt; 
from honesty ; unfair. 

Is it so strange a matter to find a good thing 
furthered by ill men of a sinister intent and pur- 
pose, whose forwardness is not therefore a bridle 
to such as favour the same cause with a better and 
sincere meaning ? Hooker. 

The duke of Clarence was soon after by sinister 
means made clean away. 

Yrhen are there more unworthy men chosen to 
offices, when is there more strife and contention 
about elections, or when do partial and sinister 
affections more utter themselves, than when an 
election is committed to many ? Whitgift. 

He professes to have received no sinister mea- 
sure from his judge, but most willingly humbles 
himself to the determination of justice, 

Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 

Those may be accounted the left hands of courts; 
persons that are full of nimble and sinister tricks 
and shifts, whereby they pervert the plain courses 
of courts, and bring justice into oblique lines and 
labyrinths. Bacon, Ess. 

The just person has given the world an assur- 
ance, by the constant tenor of his practice, that he 
makes a conscience of his ways, and that he scorns 
to undermine another’s interest by any sinister or 

inferior arts. South. 
3. [Sznistre, Fr.] Unlucky; inauspicious. 
The accent is here on the second syl- 
lable. 

Tempt it again: that is thy act, or none: 

What all the several ills that visit earth, 
Brought forth by night, with a sinister birth, 
Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 
The sword, nor surfeits, let thy fury do. 
B. Jonson. 


SYNISTER-HANDED.* adj. [sinister and 
hand.| Left-handed; unlucky. 


That which still makes her mirth to flow, 
Ts our sinister-handed woe. 
Lovelace, Luc. Posth. p. 2. 
Sr’nisTERLY.* adv. [from sznister.} Per- 
versely ; corruptly ; unfairly. 
Persons which most sinisterlye and maliciouslye 
labour. 
Injunctions of Q. Eliz. (1559,) sign. D. ii. b. 
It might have been discerned that the scholars’ 
arms and furniture were not borrowed of them, 
as some had sinisterly suggested. 
A. Wood, Ann. Univ. Ox. (in 1642.) 
' Srnistrous.} adj. [sinister, Lat.] Absurd ; 
perverse; wrong-headed: in French 
gauche. 
Might not your maid have some sinistrous re~ 
spect to delude ? 
Sheldon, Mir. of Antichr. (1616,) p. 332. 


Dryden. 
deviating 


Spenser on Ireland. | 
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Many, who are sinistrous unto good actions, 
are ambidexterous unto bad. 

Brown, Chr. Mor. iii. 20. 

A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the 

most sinistrous and absurd choice. Bentley. 


Sr’ntstRouSLY.f adv. [from sinistrous.] 
1. With a tendency to the left. 


Many in their infancy are sinistrously disposed, 
and divers continue all their life left-handed, and 
haye but weak and imperfect use of the right. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
2, Perversely ; absurdly. 

Fall not — to accuse, calumniate, backbite, or 
sinistrously interpret others. 

Brown, Chr. Mor. i. 16. 

To SINK.} v. 2. pret. I sunk, anciently 

sank; part. sunk or sunken. [yencan, 

yincan, Saxon ; sinken, German ; sgcan, 

M. Goth. from siga, to subside, to fall 
down. Junius, and Serenius. ] 

1. To fall down through any medium; not 


to swim ; to go to the bottom. 
As rich with prize, 
As is the oozy bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
In with the river sunk, and with it rose, 
Satan, involv’d in rising mist ; then sought 
Where to lie hid. Milton, P. L. 
He swims or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies, 
Milton, P.L. 
The pirate sinks with his ill-gotten gains, 
And nothing to another’s use remains. Dryden. 
Supposing several in a tempest will rather perish 
than work, would it not he madness in the rest to 
chuse to sink together, rather than do more than 
their share ? Addison on the War. 
2. To fall gradually. 
The arrow went out at his heart, and he sunk 
down in his chariot. 2 Kings, ix. 24. 


3. To enter or penetrate into any body. 
David took a stone and slang it, and smote the 
Philistine, that the stone sunk into his forehead. 
1 Sam. xvii. 49. 
4. To lose height; to fall to a level. 
Tn yain has nature form’d 
Mountains and oceans to oppose his passage ; 
He bounds o’er all, victorious in his march ; 
The Alps and Pyreneans sink before him. 
Addison, Cate. 
5. To lose or want prominence. 
What were his marks? — A lean cheek, a blue 
eye and sunken. Shaks. As you like it. 
Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks she draws ; 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothless are her jaws. 
Dryden. 
6. To be overwhelmed or depressed. 


Our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds, Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
They arraign’d shall sink 
Beneath thy sentence. Milton, P. L. 
But if you this ambitious prayer deny, 
Then let me sink beneath proud Arcite’s arms ; 
And, I once dead, let him possess her charms. 
Dryden. 
7. To be received; to be impressed. 
Let these sayings sink down into your ears. 
St. Luke, ix. 44. 
Truth never sinks into these men’s minds, nor 
gives any tincture to them. Locke. 


8. To decline; to decrease; to decay. 
Then down the precipice of time it goes, 
And sinks in minutes which in ages rose. Dryden. 
This republick has been much more powerful 
than it is at present, as it is still likelier to sink than 
increase in its dominions. _ Addison on Italy. 
Let not the fire sink or slacken, but increase, 
Mortimer. 
9. To fall into rest or indolence. 
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Would’st thou have me sink away 
In pleasing dreams, and lose myself in love, 
When every moment Cato’s life’s at stake ? 
" Addison, Cato. 
10. To fall into any state worse than the 
former ; to tend to ruin. 
Nor urg’d the labours of my lord in vain, 
A sinking empire longed to sustain. Dryden, Zin, 
To SINK. v. a. 


1. To put under water; to disable from — 


swimming or floating. 

A small fleet of English made an hostile inya- 
sion, or incursion, upon their havens and roads, 
and fired, sunk, and carried away ten thousand ton 
of their great shipping. Bacon 


2. To delve ; to make by delving. 

At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the 
fields by sinking ditches two feet deep, and in the 
space of ten years the ditches are digged-again for 
iron since produced. Boyles 

Near Geneva are quarries of freestone, that run 
under the lake: when the water is at lowest, they 
make within the borders of it a little square, in- 
closed within four walls; in this square they sink a 
pit, and dig for freestone. Addison. 


3. To depress; to degrade. : 
A mighty king I am, an earthly god ; 
I raise or sink, imprison or set free ; 
And life or death depends on my decree. Prior. 
Trifling painters or sculptors bestow infinite 
pains upon the most insignificant parts of a figure, 
till they sink the grandeur of the whole, : 
Pope, Ess. on Homers 
4, To plunge into destruction. 
Heaven bear witness, 
And if I have a conscience, let it sink me, 
Evy’n as the axe falls, if I be not faithful. 


5. To make to fall. 
These are so far from raising mountains, that 
they overturn and fling down some before standing, 


Shaks. 


and undermine others, sinking them into the abyss, 


Woodward. 
6. To bring low; to diminish in quantity, 
When on the banks of an unlook’d-for stream, 
You swnk the river with repeated draughts, 
Who was the last in all your host that thirsted ? 


7. To crush ; to overbear ; to depress. 


pressed with the conscience of an ill cause: if you 
will not grant the first of these will sink the spirit — 
of a hero, you'll at least allow the second may, 


8. To diminish; to degrade. 
They catch at all opportunities of ruining our 
trade, and sinking the figure which we make. 
Addison on the Ware 


of coyetousness, and deny ourselves the proper con- 
veniences of our station, only that we may lay up 
a superfluous treasure. Rogers» 
9. To make to decline. ‘ 
Thy cruel and unnatural lust of power 
Has sunk thy father more than all his years, - 
And made him wither in a green old age. Rower 
To labour for a sunk corrupted state. Lyttleton. 
10. To suppress ; to conceal ; to intervert. 
If sent with ready money to buy any thing, and 
you happen to be out of pocket, sink the money, 
and take up the goods on account. 
Swift, Rules to Servants. 
Suvx.t 2. s. [yinc, Saxon, a heap, a collec 
tion, which Serenius conjectures to be © 
derived from the Su. Goth. sanka, to 
collect. Our word is rather perhaps from 
rncan, Sax. sinken, Germ. to go to the 
bottom. ] aah 
1. A drain ; a jakes. 


Should by the cormorant belly be restrain’d, “ee 


Who is the sink 0’ the body.  Shakspeare, Cariol. 


That Hector was in certainty of death, and de- 


I mean not that we should sink our figure out — 


iva? 


Addison 


Popes 
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Bad humours gather to a bile, or as divers ken- 
nels flow to one sink, so in short time their num- 
bers increased. Hayward. 

Gather more filth than any sink in town. 

Granville. 

Returning home at night, you’ll find the sink 
Strike your offended sense with double stink. 

: Swift. 

2. Any place where corruption is gathered. 

What sink of monsters, wretches of lost minds, 
Mad after change, and desperate in their states, 
Wearied and gall’d with their necessities, 

_ Durst have thought it? B. Jonson, Catiline. 

Our soul, whose country’s heay’n, and God her 

father, 
{nto this world, corruption’s sink, is sent; 

Yet so much in her travail she doth gather, 
That she returns home wiser than she went. 

Donne. 
‘Srnress.f adj. [pmleay, Sax.] Exempt 
from sin. 

Led on, yet sindess, with desire to know 
What nearer might concern him. Milton, P. L. 

At that tasted fruit 
The sun, as from Thyestean banquet, turn’d 
His course intended ; else how had the world 
Inhabited, though sinless, more than now 
Avoided pinching cold, and scorching heat ? 
Milton, P. L. 
Infernal ghosts and hellish furies round 
Environ’d thee ; some howl’d, some yell’d, some 
shriek’d, 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
Satt’st unappall’d in calm and sinless peace. 
Milton, P. R. 

No thoughts like mine his sinless soul profane, 
Observant of the right. Dryden, Ov. 

Did God, indeed, insist on a sindess and unerring 
observance of all this multiplicity of duties; had 
the Christian dispensation provided no remedy for 
our lapses, we might cry out with Balaam, Alas, 

__ who should live, if God did this? Rogers. 

Srnvessness. n.s. [from sénless.] Ex- 

emption from sin. 

We may the less admire at his gracious conde- 
scensions to those, the sinlessness of whose condition 
will keep them from turning his vouchsafements 
into any thing but occasions of joy and gratitude. 

Boyle, Seraph. Love. 

Srwvyer. n.s. [from szn.] 

1. One at enmity with God; one not truly 

or religiously good. 

Let the boldest sinner take this one consideration 
along with him, when he is going to sin, that whe- 
ther the sin he is about to act ever comes to be 
pardoned or no, yet, as soon as it is acted, it quite 
turns the balance, puts his salvation upon the ven- 
ture, and makes it ten to one odds against him, 

South. 

Never consider yourselves as persons that are to 
be seen, admired, and courted by men ; but as poor 

_ sinners, that are to save yourselves from the vani- 
ties and follies of a miserable world, by humility, 
devotion, and self-denial. Law. 

2. An offender; a criminal. 

Here’s that which is too weak to be a sinner, 
honest water, which ne’er left man i’ th’ mire. 

Shakspeare, Timon. 

Over the guilty then the fury shakes 
The sounding whip, and brandishes her snakes, 
And the pale sinner with her sisters takes. Dryd. 

Thither, where sinners may have rest, I go, 
Where flames refin’d in breasts seraphick glow. 

: Pope. 
(To Si’nner.* v.n. To act the part of a 
_ sinner, Dr. Johnson had mistakenly 

placed the following example as an illus- 
tration, of the noun. 

Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it, 

If folly grows romantick, I must paint it. Pope. 


Sino‘rrerine. x, s. [sin and offering.] An 
_ explation or sacrifice for sin, 


Srnoper, or Sinople. n. s. [terra pontica, 
pp 


To SIUNUATE. ». a. [stnuo, Latin.] To 


Srnua‘rion. n.s. [from sinuate.] A bend- 


Srnvo’siry.f 2. s. [from sizwous.] The 


Silge 
The flesh of the bullock shalt thou burn with- 
out the camp: itis asinofering. Ex, xxix. 14, 


Latin.] A species of earth; ruddle. 
Ainsworth. 


bend in and out. 
Another was very perfect, somewhat less with 


the margin, and more sinwated. 
Woodward on Fossils. 


ing in and out. 

‘The human brain is, in proportion to the body, 
much larger than the brains of brutes, in proportion 
to their bodies, and fuller of anfractus or sinu- 
ations. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 


quality of being sinuous. 

There was no need — of any sinuosity or pro- 

tuberance whatsoever. Biblioth. Bibl. i, 235, 
Srnuous. adj. [sinueux, Fr. from sinus, 
Lat.] Bending in and out. 

Try with what disadvantage the voice will be 
carried in an horn, which is a line arched; or ina 
trumpet, which is a line retorted ; or in some pipe 
that were sinwous. Bacon. 

These, as a line, their long dimensions drew, 
Streaking the ground with sinuous trace. 

Milton, P.L. 

In the dissections of horses, in the concave or 
sinuous part of the liver, whereat the gall is usually 
seated in quadrupeds, I discover an hollow, long, 
membranous substance. Brown. 


SI’NUS.F x. s. [Latin.] 
1. A bay of the sea; an opening of the 
land. 

Plato supposeth his Atlantis to have sunk all 
into the sea: whether that be true or no, I do not 
think it impossible that some arms of the sea, or 
sinuses, might have had such an original. 

Burnet, Theory. 
2. Any fold or opening. 

There was no sinus or inequality, or perhaps so 
much as one pore left open, according to this hy- 
pothesis of the figure of the ark. 

Biblioth. Bibl. i. 235, 

To SIP. v. a. [yipan, Sax. sippen, Dutch.] 

1. To drink by small draughts ; to take at 

one apposition of the cup to the mouth 
no more than the mouth will contain. 

Soft yielding minds to, water glide away, 
And stp with nymphs their elemental tea, 

2. To drink in small quantities. 
Find out the peaceful hermitage ; 
The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew. 
Milton, Il Pens. 


Popes 


3. To drink out of. 
The winged nation o’er the forest flies : 
Then stooping on the meads and leafy bowers, 
They skim the floods and sip the purple flowers, 
Dryden. 
To Sie. v.n. To drink a small quantity. 
She rais’d it to her mouth with sober grace ; 
Then, sipping, offer’d to the next, Dryden, din. 
Srp. n. s. [from the verb.] A small 
draught; as much, as the mouth will 


hold. 
Her face o” fire 
With labour, and the thing she took to quench it 
She would to each one sip, Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
One sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in. delight, 
Beyond the bliss of dreams, Milton, Comus. 


To SIPE.* ». n. [stjpen, Teut.] To ooze 
or drain out slowly. North. Grose. 
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SrPina.* ns. [from To sipe.] The act 
of oozing. 

The sluggishness of the rainy day, the dropping 
of the eaves, the siping through of waters into the 
house, put us in mind of the irksomeness and an- 
noyances of old age. 

s Granger on Eccles. (1621,) p. 316. 

Sr’PHon. x. s. [sige; stpho, Lat. stphon, 
Fr.] A pipe through which liquors are 
conveyed. 

Beneath the incessant weeping of these drains 
I see the rocky siphons stretch’d immense, 

The mighty reservoirs of harden’d chalk, 

Of stiff compacted clay. Thomson, Autumn. 
Sr’prp.* adj. [an old form of sapid ; which 

see.] Savoury: this seems not an im- 

proper word, as opposed to znstpid, and 

is in the vocabulary of Cockeram. 
Srprer. n. s. [from sip.] One that-sips. 
Srppet.f x. s. [sop, sip, sippet.] A small 

sop. 

Your sweet sippets in widows’ houses. 

Milton, Eiconoclast. § 24, 
SI'QUIS.* n.s. (Latin; meaning, if any 
one.] An advertisement or notification. 
Formerly a bill pasted on a wall, door, 
post, &c. Cotgrave and Sherwood. The 
word is still used, when he, who has not 
been educated at our universities, or 
having been there educated, has been a 
certain time absent from them, intends 
to be a candidate for holy orders. He 
causes notice to be given by the minis- 
ter to the congregation of the parish 
where he resides, on some Sunday, of 
his intention, to enquire if there be any 
impediment that may be alleged against 
him; and a certificate is then given 
accordingly. 

Saw’st thou ever sizuis patch’d on Paul’s church- 
door ? Bp. Hall, Sat. ii. 5. 

A merry Greeke set up a siguis late, 

To signifie a stranger come to town. 
Wroth, Epigr. (1620.) 
Sir.f x. s. [stre, Fr. from the Goth. sthor, 
lord. Hickes. Icel. swer, syr, sir, the 
same. Serenius. Some carry it to sar, 
Heb. a prince. 
. The word of respect in compellation. 
Speak on, sir, 
I dare your worst objections: If I blush, 
It is to see a nobleman want manners, 
ShakSpeare, Hen. VIII. 
But, sirs, be sudden in the execution ; 
Withal obdurate; do not let him plead. 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 


— 


Sir king, 
This man is better than the man he slew. Shai:s. 
At a banquet the ambassador desired the wise 
men to deliver every one of them some sentence 
or parable, that he might report to.his king, which 
they did: only one was silent, which the ambas- 
sador perceiving, said to him, Sir, let it not dis- 
please you; why do not you say somewhat that I 
may report? He answered, Report to your lord, 
that there are that can hold their peace. 
Bacon, Apophth. 
2. The title of a knight or baronet. This 
word was anciently so much held essen- 
tial, that the Jews in their addresses 
expressed it in Hebrew characters. 
Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal 
in the active part. Bacon, War with Spain, 
The court forsake him, and sir Balaam hangs. 
Pope, 
3. Formerly the title of a priest. Hence, 
as Mr. Tyrwhitt has observed, a Sir John, 


SiR 


caine to be the nickname of a priest. — 
« A priest was the third of the three syrs, 
which only were in request of old; (no 
barron, viscount, earle, nor marquesse, 
being then in use;) to wit, Sir King, 
Sir Knight, and Sir Priest.” Watson’s 
Decacord. of Quodlib. Quest. 1602, 
p- 53. 
Are there not women that woulde tell as good 
a tale as the best Sir John, i. e. Parson, 
Harborowe for Faithful Subjects, (1559,) sign. H. 2. 
Let me thy tale borowe 
For our Sir John to say to-morowe. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. May. 
But this good Sir did follow the plain word, 
Ne meddled with their controversies vain ; 
All his care was, his service well to sain. 
Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 
4, It is sometimes used for man. 
I have adventur’d 
To try your taking of a false report, which hath 
Honour’d with confirmation your great judge- 
ment, 
In the election of a six sorare. Shaks. Cymbeline. 
5. A title given to the loin of beef, which 
one of. our kings knighted in a fit of 
good humour. 
He lost his roast-beef stomach, not being able to 
touch a sir-loin which was served up. —fddison. 
‘And the strong table groans 
Beneath the smoking sir-loin, stretch’d immense 
From side to side. Thomson, Autumn. 
It vould be ridiculous, indeed, if a spit which is 
strong enough to turn a sir-loin of beef, should 
not be able to turn a lark. Swift. 
Sirz.f x. s. [sée, Fr. sentor, Lat. ] 
1. The word of respect in addressing the 
king. 
2. A father. Used in poetry. 
He, but a duke, would have his son a king, 
And raise his issue like a loving sire. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
A virgin is his mother, but his sire 
The power of the Most High. Milton, P. L. 
And now I leave the true and just supports 
Of legal princes and of honest courts, 
Whose sires, great partners in my father’s cares, 
Saluted their young king at Hebron crown’d. 
Prior. 
Whether his hoary size he spies, 
While thousand grateful thoughts arise, 
Or meets his spouse’s fonder eye. 
Pope, Chor. to Brutus. 
8. It is used in common speech of beasts : 
as, the horse had a good sire, hut a bad 
dam. 
4. It is used in composition; as, grand- 
sire, great-grand-sire. 
To Strz. v. a. To beget; to produce. 
Cowards father cowards, and base things sire the 
the base. Shakspeare. 
SYREN.} x. 5. (Latin. Dr. Johnson. — 
Some have derived this word from the 
Greek ceo, (sezra,) a chain, as if it were 
impossible not to be enchained by the 
allurements of a siren. Vossius, Morin, 
&c. Bochart calls it a Phoenician word, 
meaning a songstress. So the Hebrew 
syer, a song. This is, doubtless, the 
origin.] A goddess who enticed men 
by singing, and devoured them; any 
mischievous alluring woman. 
Oh train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy sister’s flood of tears ; 
Sing, siren, to thyself, and I will dote ; 
Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hair, 


Andias a bed I’ll take thee, and there lie, Shaks. 


SIR 
S’ren.* adj. Alluring; bewitching like 
a siren. 

By the fair insinuating carriage, by the help of 
the winning address, the syren mode or mien, he 
can inspire poison, whisper in destruction to the 
soul, Hammond, Works, iv. 470. 

Lulled with syren song, Young. 


To SVRENIZzE.* v. n. [from siven.] To 
practise the allurements of a siren. 
Cockeram. 
Sirrasis. n. s. [orplacn.] An inflam- 
mation of the brain and its membrane, 
through an excessive heat of the sun. 
Dict. 
SI’RIUS. n. s. [Latin.] The dogstar. 
Srrtorn.f z.s. The loin of beef. See 
the fifth sense of Sir. 
SURNAME.* See SURNAME. 


Srro‘cco, x. s. [Italian ; syrus ventus, Lat.] 
The south-east or Syrian wind. 
Forth rush the levant and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noise, 
Sirocco and Libecchio. Milton, P.L. 


To SYRpie.* v.72, [sorpla, Swedish.] To 
sip often; nearly allied to tippling. A 
northern word. Grose, and Brockett. 


SrVRrau.f x.s. [str, ha! Minsheu.] A 
compellation of reproach and insult. 
Dr. Johnson,-— This is the-general ac- 
ceptation of the word. It is sometimes 
used without either reproach or insult ; 
with a sort of playfulness, as to children, 
and formerly to women also, and among 
friends; and with a kind of hastiness to 
servants. 

A, syra, there said you wel ! 
Confut. of N. Sharton, (1546,) sign. G. i. b. 
Our visors we will change after we leave them ; 
and, sirrah, I have cases of buckram for the nonce. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV, 
Sirrah, there’s no room for faith, troth, or 
honesty in this hosom of thine. Shaks. Hen. IV, 
Go, sirrah, tomy cell ; 
Take with you your companions: as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 
: Shakspeare, Tempest. 
Sirrah, Tras, go! [Cleopatra to her female 
servant. | Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
Sirrah, why dost not thou marry? [one gentle- 
woman to another.] Beawm.and Fl. Kn. of Malta. 
It runs in the blood of your whole race, sirrah, 
to hate our family, LT? Estrange. 
Guess how the goddess greets her son, 
Come hither, sirrah ; no, begone. Prior. 

Srrt.* ns. [syrtis, Latin.] A bog; a 
quicksand. Milton uses the Latin word ; 
but this old English word has hitherto 
been unnoticed. 

They discovered the immense and vast ocean of 
the courts to be all over full of flats, shelves, shal- 
lows, quicksands, crags, rocks, gulfs, whirlpools, 


sirts, &c. Trans. of Boccalini, (1626,) p. 42. 
erRUp n.s. [Arabick.] The juice of 
SVRUP.§ vegetables boiled with sugar. 


Shall I, whose ears her mournful words did 
seize, 
Her words in sirup laid of sweetest breath, 
Relent ? 
Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy sirwps of the world, 
Shall ever med’cine thee to that sweet sleep, 
Which thou owed’st yesterday. Shaks. Othello, 
And first, behold this cordial julep here, 
That flames and dances in his crystal bounds, 
With spirits of balm, and fragrant syrops mixt. 
Milion, Comus. 
Those expressed juices contain the true essential 
salt of the plant; for if they be boiled into the 
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consistence of a sirup, and set in a cool place, the 
essential salt of the plant will shoot up on the sides 
of the vessels, Arbuthnot. 
SrRupep. adj. [from sirup.] Sweet, like 
sirup; bedewed with sweets. 
Yet, when there haps a honey fall, 
We'll lick the syrupt leaves: 
And tell the bees that theirs is gall. Drayton. 
Sr’rupy. adj. [from sérup.] Resembling 
sirup. 
Apples are of a sirwpy tenacious nature. 
; Mortimer. 
SisE. 2.s. [contracted from assize.] 
You said, if I returned next size in lent, 
I should be in remitter of your grace. Donne. 
Sy’skrn-f n. s. [suytken, Teut.] <A bird; 
the greenfinch. 
The canary, the linnet, the siskin, and the bul- 
finch, seem natural musicians, 
Transl. of Buffon’s Hist. of Birds. 
SISTER.7 x. s. [peorcep, Saxon; zuster, 
Dutch. Dr. Johnson.— M. Gothick, 
suistar ; Icel. syster ; from syst, uterus, 
Wachter. SeealsoBrorHer. Ourold 
lexicography gives this word in the 
northern form also of suster. See 
Huloet.] 
1. A woman born of the same parents; 
correlative to brother. 
Her sister began to scold. 
Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 
TL have said to corruption, Thou art my father: 
to the worm, thou art my mother and my sister. 
Job, xvii. 14, 


2. Woman of the same faith ; a christian. 


One of the same nature, human being. 
If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of 
food, and you say unto them, Depart in peace, be 
you warmed and filled; notwithstanding you give 
them not those things which are needful to the 
body, what doth it profit? James, ii. 15, 


3. A female of the same kind. 


He chid the sisters, 


And bade them speak to him. Shaks. Macbeth. 


4. One of the same kind; one of the same 


condition. 
The women, who would rather wrest the laws, 
Than let a sister-plaintiff lose the cause, 
As judges on the bench more gracious are, 
And more attént to brothers of the bar, 
Cry’d one and all, the suppliant should have right: _ 
And to the grandame hag adjudg’d the knight. 
Dryden: 
There grew two olives, closest of the grove, 
With roots entwin’d, and branches interwove : 
Alike their leaves, but not alike they smil’d 
With sister-fruits : one fertile, one was wild. 
Pope. 
Sister in law. n. s. A husband or wite’s 
sister. 
Thy sister in law is gone back unto her people: 
return thou after thy sister in law. Ruth, i. 15. 
To Si’ster.* v. q. [from the noun.] To 
resemble closely. j 
She — with her neeld composes — 
Nature’s own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry, 
That even her art sisters the natural roses. 
Shakspeare, Pericles. 
To SistEer.* vn. "To be akin; to be 
near to. 
A hill whose concave womb reworded 
A plaintful story from a sistering vale. 
Shakspeare, Lov. Complaint. 
Sr’srErnoop.f zx. s. [from sister.] 
1. The office or duty of a sister. 
She abhorr’d 
Her proper blood, and left to'do the part 
Of sisterhood, to do that of a wife. Zz. 
Daniel, Giv. War. 
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9, A set of sisters. 
There is a kind of natural equality in sisterhood. 
Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 407. 
3. A number of women of the same order. 
I speak 
Wishing a more strict restraint 
_ Upon the sisterhood, the votarists of Saint Clare. 
‘ Shakspeare. 
A woman who flourishes in her innocence, 
| amidst that spite and rancour which prevails among 
her exasperated sisterhood, appears more amiable. 
‘ Addison, Freeholder. 
Si’sterty. adj. [from sister.] Like a 
| sister ; becoming a sister. 
| After much debatement, 
My sisterly remorse confutes mine honour, 
| And I did yield to him. Shakspeare. 
| To SIT.f v. n. preterite, I sat. [setam, 
Gothick ; piccan, Sax. setten, Dutch. ] 
1. To rest upon the buttocks. 
Their wives do sit beside them carding wool. 
May, Virg. 


{ Aloft, in awful state, 
The godlike hero sat 
On his imperial throne. Dryden. 
2. To perch. In the following lines, 
ascribed to Dr. Borde, which Camden 
(and also the antiquary Hearne) has 
cited, the word is not sz but set. See 
the 14th sense of Cock, Another ex- 
ample is now given, 
All new fashions be pleasant to me, 
I will have them whether I thrive or thee, 
Now I am a frisker, all men on me look, 
What should I do but se¢ [sit] cock on the hoop ? 
Borde. 
A white thorn in an orchard, that every bird 
sitteth upon. Baruch, vi. 71. 
3. To be in a state of rest, or idleness. 
. Shall your brethren go to war, and shall ye sit 
here ? Num. 
Why sit we here each other viewing idly ? 
Milton, P. L. 
_ 4. To be in any local position. 
| I should be still 
Plucking the grass to know where sits the wind : 
__ Peering in maps for ports. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
Those 
Appointed to si¢ there had left their charge. 
Milion, P.L. 
The ships are ready, and the wind sits fair. 
: A, Philips. 
5. To rest as a weight or burthen. 
Your brother’s death sits at your heart. Shaks. 
When God lets loose upon us a sickness, if we 
fear to die, then the calamity sits heavy on us. 
Bp. Taylor. 
To toss and fling, and to be restless, only galls 
our sores, and makes the burthen that is upon us 
' sit more uneasy. Tillotson. 
Fear, the last of ills, remain’d behind, 
__ And horrour heavy sat on every mind. Dryden. 
Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of 
the present evil, as the first necessary condition to 
_ our happiness. Nothing, as we passionately think, 
_ ¢an equal the uneasiness that sits so heavy upon 
GE Locke. 
6. To settle; to abide. 
That this new comer, shame, 
There sit not and reproach us. Milton, P. L. 
When Thetis blush‘d, in purple not her own, 
And from her face the breathing winds were blown; 
A sudden silence sate upon the sea, 
And sweeping oars, with struggling, urg’d their 
way. Dryden. 
He to the void advane’d his pace ; 
__ Pale horrour sat on each Arcadian face. Dryden. 
7. To brood ; to incubate. 
As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth 
them not, so he that getteth riches not by right, 
_ shall leave them in the midst of his days. 
Jer. xvii. 11, 
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The egg laid and severed from the body of the 
hen, hath no more nourishment from the hen ; but 
only a quickening heat when she sitteth. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

She mistakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and 
sits upon it in the same manner. Addison. 


8. To be adjusted ; to be with respect to 
fitness or unfitness, decorum or inde- 
corum. [szed, old Fr. “ cet accoustre- 
ment luy szed bien, this garment becomes, 
sits, &c.” Cotgrave.] 
How ill it sits with that same silver head 

In vain to mock! Spenser, FQ. 
This new and gorgeous garment, majesty, 

Sits not so easy on me as you think. Shakspeare. 

Heaven knows 

By what by-paths and indirect crook’d ways 

I met this crown ; and I myself know well, 

How troublesome it sate upon my head ; 


To thee it shall descend with better quiet. 
Shakspeare. 


Your preferring that to all other considerations 
does, in the eyes of all men, sit well upon you. 
Locke. 


9. To be placed in order to be painted. 
One is under no more obligation to extol every 
thing he finds in the author he translates, than a 
painter is to make every face that sits to him hand- 
some, Garth. 
10. To be in any situation or condition. 
As a farmer cannot husband his ground so well, 
if he sit at a great rent ; so the merchant cannot 
drive his trade so well, if he sit at great usury. 
Bacon. 
Suppose all the church-lands were thrown up to 
the laity ; would the tenants sit easier in their rents 
than now ? Swift. 
11. To be convened, as an assembly of a 
publick or authoritative kind; to holda 
session : as, the parliament s?fs-: the last 
general council sate at Trent. 
12. To be placed at the table. 


Whether is greater he that sitteth at meat, or he 
that serveth ? St. Luke, xxii. 27. 


13. To exercise authority. 
The judgement shall sit, and take away his do- 
minion, Dan. vii. 26. 
Asses are ye that sit in judgement. 
Judges, v. 10. 
Down to the golden Chersonese, or where 
The Persian in Ecbatan sate. Milton, P. L. 
One council sits upon life and death, the other 


is for taxes, and a third for the distributions of 


justice. Addison. 
Assert, ye fair ones, who in judgement sit, 
Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe. 
14. To be in any solemn assembly as a 
member. 
Three hundred and twenty men sat in council 
daily. 1 Maccabees. 
15. To Sir down. Down is little more 
than emphatical. 
Go and sit down to meat. St. Luke, xvii. 7. 
When we sit down to our meal, we need not sus- 
pect the intrusion of armed uninvited guests. 
Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
16. To Sir down. To begin a siege. 
Nor would the enemy have saie down before it, 
till they had done their business in all other places. 
Clarendon. 


17. Zo Str down. To rest; to cease as 


satisfied. 
Here we cannot sit down, but still proceed in our 
search, and look higher for a support. Rogers. 
18. To Sir down. To settle; to fix 
abode. 
From besides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and 
Getes sat down. Spenser, 


SF 


19. To Sir out. To, be without engage- 
ment or employment. 

They are glad, rather than sit out, to play very 
small game, and to make use of arguments such as 
will not prove. a bare inexpediency, 

Bp. Sanderson’s Judgement. 
20. To Sir up. To rise from lying to 
sitting. 

He that was dead, sat up, and began to speak. 

St. Luke, vii. 
21. Aa Sit wp. To watch; not to go to 
bed. 


Be courtly, 
And entertain, and feast, sit wp, and revel ; 
Call all the great, the fair and spirited dames 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a fashion 
Of freedom. B. Jonson. 
Some sit wp late at winter-fires, and fit 
Their sharp-edg’d tools, May. 
Most children shorten that time by sitting up with 
the company at night, Locke. 
To Sit. v. a. 
1. To keep the seat upon. 
Hardly the muse can sit the head-strong horse, 
Nor would she, if she could, check his impetuous 
force. Prior. 
2. [When the reciprocal pronoun follows 
sit, it seems to be an active verb.] To 
place on a seat. 
The happiest youth viewing his progress through, 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die. 
Shakspeare, 
He came to visit us, and calling for a chair, sat 
him down, and we sat down with him, Bacon. 
Thus fene’d, 
But not at rest or ease of mind, 
They sat them down to weep. Milton, P. L. 


3. To be settled to do business: this is 
rather neuter. 

The court was sat before Sir Roger came, but 

the justices made room for the old knight at the 

head of them. Addison. 


SITE. n. s. [sztus, Lat.] 
1. Situation ; local position. 
The city’ self he strongly fortifies, 
Three sides by site it well defenced has. Fuirfaw. 
Manifold streams of goodly navigable rivers, as 
so many chains, environed the same site and temple. 
Bacon. 
If we consider the heart in its constituent parts, 
we shall find nothing singular, but what is in any 
muscle, ’Tis only the site and posture of their 
several parts that give it the form and functions of 
a heart. Bentley. 
Before my view appear’d a structure fair, 
Its site uncertain if on earth or air. Pope. 
2. It is taken by Thomson for posture, or 
situation of a thing with respect to itself; 
but improperly. 
And leaves the semblance of a lover fix’d 
In melancholy site, with head declin’d, 
And love-dejected eyes. Thomson, Spring. 
Srrep.* adj. [from szte.] Placed; situated. 
It sited was in fruitful soyle of old, 
And girt in with two walls on either side. 
Spenser, FQ. 
Above were sited the masquers, over whose heads 
he devised two eminent figures. 
B. Jonson, Masques at Court. 
Sr'rrast. n.s. [sit and fast.] A hard 
knob growing under the saddle. 
Farrier’s Dict. 
Srru.F conjunction. [p185e, Saxon.] Since ; 
seeing that. Obsolete. 
What ceremony of odours used about the bodies 
of the dead ! after which custom, notwithstanding, 
sith it was their custom, our Lord was contented 
that his own most precious blood should be in- 
tombed. Hooker. 
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I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
T’'ll love no friend, sith love breeds such offence. 
Shakspeare. 


Sirue.f 2.s. Time. Obsolete. 


A thousand sithes I curse that carefull houre. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. Jan. 
The foolish man thereat woxe wondrous blith, — 
And humbly thanked him a thousand sith. 
Spenser, F.Q. 
SITHE. n. s. [pde, Saxon. This word is 
very variously written by authors: I 
have chosen the orthography which is at 
once most simple, and most agreeable 
to etymology.| The instrument of 
mowing ; a crooked blade joined at right 
angles to a long pole. 
Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live register’d upon our brazen tombs ; 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death : 
When, spite of cormorant devouring time, 
The endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour, which shall bate his scythe’s keen 
edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. Shakspeare. 
Time is commonly drawn upon tombs, in gar- 
dens, and other places, an old man, bald, winged, 
with a sithe and an hour-glass. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
There rude impetuous rage doth storm and fret ; 
And there, as master of this murd’ring brood, 
Swinging a huge scithe, stands impartial death, 
With endless business almost out of breath. 
Crashaw. 
While the milk-maid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his sithe. Milton, L’ All. 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But useless lances into sithes shall bend, 
And the broad faulchion in a plough-share end. 
Pope. 
Gray’d o’er their seats the form of Time was 
found, 
His sithe revers’d, and both his pinions bound. 
Pope. 
But, Stella, say, what evil tongue 
Reports you are no longer young? 
That Time sits with his sythe to mow 


Where erst sat Cupid with his bow. Swift. 
To Strue.* v.a. [from the noun.] To 


cut down with a sithe. 
Time had not sithed all that youth begun. 
Shakspeare, Lov. Complaint. 
Siruep.* adj. Armed with sithes. 
Galgacus’ scythed, iron car, 
That, swiftly whirling through the walks of war, 
Dash'd Roman blood, and crush’d the foreign 
throngs. 


Dr. Warton, Verses at Montaubon, (1750). 
SrTHEMAN.* n.s. [sithe and man.] One 
who uses a sithe ; a mower 
Reapers cutting downe corne in every fielde; 
sithemen labouryng harde. 
Peacham, Gard. of Eloquence, (1577,) sign. P. ii. b. 
The stooping sytheman, that doth barb the field, 
Thou mak’st wink sure; in night all creatures 
sleep. Marston, Malcontent. 
SVrHENCcE.f adv. [yiddan, ysr5Sen, Saxon. 
Chaucer, sithen.| Since; in latter times. 
This over-running and wasting of the realm was 
the beginning of all the other evils which sithénce 
have afflicted that land. Spenser on Ireland. 
Srrrer.f x. s. [from sz.] 
1. One that sits. 
The Turks are great sitters, and seldom walk ; 
whereby they sweat less, and need bathing more. 
Bacon. 
2, One that watches, or goes not to bed. 
Not a-bed, ladies? you’re good sitters up. 
Beaum. and Fl, Philaster. 
3. A bird that broods. 


Six 


The oldest hens are reckoned the best sitters ; 
and the youngest the best layers. Mortimer. 


Srrrine. n. s. [from szt.] 
1. The posture of sitting on a seat. 


2. The act of resting on a seat. 

Thou knowest my down-sitting, and mine up- 

rising. Psalms. 
3. A time at which one exhibits himself 
to a painter. 

Few good pictures have been finished at one 
sitting ; neither can a good play be produced at a 
heat. ' Dryden. 

4, A meeting of an assembly. 
T’ll write you down ; 
The which shall point you forth at every sitting, 
What you must say. Shakspeare. 

I wish it may be at that sitting concluded, unless 

the necessity of the time press it. Bacon. 


5. A course of study unintermitted. 

For the understanding of any one of St. Paul’s 

epistles, I read it all through at one sitting. Locke. 
6. A time for which one sits, as at play, 

or work, or a visit. 

What more than madness reigns, 

When one short sitting many hundreds drains ! 

And not enough is left him to supply 

Board-wages, or a footman’s livery. 
7. Incubation. 

Whilst the hen is covering her eggs, the male 
bird takes his stand upon a neighbouring bough, 
and amuses her with his songs, during the whole 
time of her sitting. Addison. 


SIYTUATE. part. adj. [from situs, Lat.] 


1. Placed with respect to any thing else. 
He was resolved to chuse a war, rather than to 
have Bretagne carried by France, being so great 
and opulent a duchy, and sitwate so opportunely 


Dryden. 


to annoy England. Bacon. 
Within a trading town they long abide, 
Full fairly siéwate on a hayen’s side. Dryden. 


The eye is a pait so artificially composed, and 
commodiously sitwate, as nothing can be contrived 
better for use, ornament, or security. 

Ray on the Creation. 

2. Placed; consisting. 

Earth hath this variety from heaven, 

Of pleasure sitwate in hill or dale. Milton, P. L. 

Strua’Tion. n.s. [from situate ; situation, 
French. | 

1. Local respect ; position. 

Prince Cesarini has a palace in a pleasant situ- 
ation, and set off with many beautiful walks. 

- Addison on Italy. 

9. Condition; state. 

Though this is a sitwation of the greatest ease and 
tranquillity in human life, yet this is by no means 
fit to be the subject of all men’s petitions to God. 

Rogers, Serm. 

3. Temporary state ; circumstances. Used 
of persons in a dramatick scene. 

SIX. adj. [pyx, Sax. sex, Su. Goth. sazhs, 
M. Goth. shesh, Persian.] Twice three; 
one more than five. 

No incident in the piece or play but must carry 
on the main design; all things else are like six 
fingers to the hand, when Nature can do her work 
with five. Dryden. 

Srx.* 2. s. The number six. 

That of six hath many respects in it, not only 
for the days of the creation, but its natural con- 
sideration, as being a perfect number. : 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Srx and seven. To be at six and seven, is 
to be in a state of disorder and confu- 
sion. A ludicrous expression, thet has 
been long in use. 

All is uneven, 


And every thing is left at sir and seven. ‘Shaks. 
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In 1588, there sat in the see of Rome a fierce 
thundering friar, that would set all at six and seven, 
or at six and five, if you allude to his name. 

Bacon. 

What blinder bargain e’er was driven, 

Or wager laid at six and seven ? Hudibras. 

John once turned his mother out of doors, to 
his great sorrow ; for his affairs went on at siaes 
and sevens. Arbuthnot. 

The goddess would no longer wait ; 
But, rising from her chair of state, 

Left all below at six and seven, 
Harness’d her doves, and flew to heaven, 
Si’xrotp. * adj. [yyx-pealbd, Sax.] 
times told. 
Sixpence. n. s. [sta and pence.] A coin; 
half a shilling. 
Where have you left the money that I gave you? 


Swift. 
Six 


Oh ! — sixpence that I had. Shakspeare. 
The wisest man might blush, 
If D— lov’d sizpence more than he. Pope. 


Sr’xpenny.* adj. Worth sixpence. 
Slave, dost thou think I am a sixpenny jug? 
Preston, Trag. of Cambises, (1561.) 

Your sinful, sixpenny mechanicks. 

B. Jonson, Magn. Lady, Ind. 
Srxsco’RE. adj. [sta and score.] Six times 
twenty. 

Sievscore and five miles it containeth in circuit, 

Sandys. 

The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bound- 
aries thereof within this last siascore years, much 
more than the Ottomans. Bacon. 

SYXTEEN. adj. [pixcyne, Saxon.] Six and 
ten. 

It returned the voice thirteen times; and I have 
heard of others that it would return sixteen times. 

Bacon. 

If men lived but twenty years, we should be 
satisfied if they died about sixteen or eighteen, 

‘ Bp. Taylor. 

SIXTEENTH. adj. [yixceoda, Saxon.] The 

sixth after the tenth; the ordinal of 
sixteen. 

The first lot came forth to Jehoiarib, the sir- 
teenth to Immer, 1 Chron. xxiv. 14. 

Sixtu. adj. [pixca, Saxon.] The first after 
the fifth; the ordinal of six. 

You are more clement than vile men, 

Who of their broken debtors take 
A sixth, letting them thrive again. Shakspeare. 

There succeeded to the kingdom of England 

James the Sixth, then king of Scotland. Bacon. 
Sixtu. v. s. [from the adjective.] A sixth 
part. 

Only the other half would have been a tolerable 
seat for rational creatures, and five-sizths of the 
whole globe would have been rendered useless. 

as Cheyne, Phil. Prine. 
SrxrHix. adv. [from siz.] In the sixth 
place. 

Stzthly, living creatures have more diversity of 
organs than plants. Bacon. 

Srxtieru. adj. [xceozo$a, Saxon.] The 
tenth six times repeated ; the ordinal of 
sixty. 

Let the appearing circle of the fire be three foot 
diameter, and the time of one entire circulation of 
it the sixtieth part of a minute, in a whole day there 
will be but 86,400 such parts. Digby on Bodies. 

Srxry. adj. [fixz, Saxon.] Six times 
ten. 

When the boats were come within sixty yards of 
the pillar, they found themselves all bound, and 
could go no farther. Bacgn. 

Of years 7 times 9, or the year sixty-three, is 
conceived to carry with it the most considerable 
fatality. Brown, Vulg. Err- 

S1’zas.z.* adj. [from size.] Of consider- 
able bulk. See Srzeasve. 
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_ Phe whole was drawn out, and digested into a 
sizable volume, Hurd, Life of Warburton. 


SIZE. x. s. [perhaps rather czse, from in- 
cisa, Lat. or from assise, French.] 


1. Bulk; quantity of superficies ; com- 
parative magnitude. 
I ever verified my friends, 
With all the size that verity 
Would without lapsing suffer. Shaks. Coriol. 
If any decayed ship be new made, it is more fit 
to make her a size Jess than bigger. Ralegh. 
The distance judg’d for shot of every size, 
The linstocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. 
: Dryden. 
Objects near our view are thought greater than 
those of a larger size, that are more remote. Locke. 
The martial goddess, 
Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and SIZ, 
With speed divine, from street to street she flies. 
rt Pope. 
2. [ Assise, old French.] A settled quan- 
tity. In the following passage it seems 
to signify the allowance of the table: 


whence they say a sizer at Cambridge. 
’Tis not in thee : 

To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 

To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes, 

And, in conclusion, to oppose the bolt 

Against my coming in. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


3. Figurative bulk ; condition, 
This agrees too in the contempt of men of a less 
ixe and quality. L’ Estrange. 
They do not consider the difference between 
elaborate discourses, delivered to princes or par- 
liaments, and a plain sermon, for the middling or 
lower size of people. Swift. 
4. [Szsa, Italian.] Any viscous or glutin- 
ous substance. 
To Sizz.f v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. Toswell; to increase the bulk of. 
Can you confess to your penurious uncle, 
In his full face of love, to be so strict 
A niggard to your commons, that you’re fain 
To size your belly out with shoulder fees ? 
Beaum. and Fl. Wit at Sev. Weapons. 
2. To adjust; to arrange according to 
size. 
The foxes weigh the geese they carry, 
And ere they venture on a stream, 
~ Know how to size themselves and them. 
4 Hudibras. 
Two troops so match’d were never to be found, 
Such bodies built for strength, of equal age, 
In stature siz’d. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 
3. [From assise.] To settle; to fix. 
There was a statute for dispersing the standard 
of the exchequer throughout England ; thereby to 
size weights and measures. Bacon, Hen. VII. 


' 4. To cover with glutinous matter; to be- 


smear with size. 
When we treat of sising and stiffening. 
Sir W. Petty, Sprat’s Hist. R. S. p. 294, 
Sizep. adj. [from size.] Having a parti- 
cular magnitude. 
What my love is, proof hath made you know, 
And as my love is siz’d, my fear is so. Shaks. 
That will be a great horse toa Welshman, which 
» is but a small one to a Fleming ; having, from the 
different breed of their countries, taken several 
stzed ideas, to which they compare their great and 
their little. Locke. 


E Srzeasre. adj. [from size.] Reasonably 


bulky ; of just proportion to others. 
He should be purged, sweated, vomited, and 
' starved, till he come to a sizeable bulk. Arbuthnot. 


Srzer, or Servitor.f n.s. A certain rank 
_ of students in the university of Cam- 
See Serviror. 
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They make a scramble for degree : 
Masters of all sorts and of all ages, 
Keepers, sub-sisers, lackeys, pages. 


Srzers. n.s. See Scissars. 
A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and naile, 
An apron and sizers for head and for taile. Tusser. 
Si'zinuss. n.s. [from sizy.] Glutinous- 
ness ; viscosity. 
In rheumatisms, the siziness passes off thick con- 
tents in the urine, or glutinous sweats. 
Floyer on the Humours. 
Cold is capable of producing a siziness and 
viscosity in the blood. Arbuthnot. 
Si'zy. adj. [from size.] Viscous; glutin- 
ous. 
The blood is sizy, the alkalescent salts in the 
serum producing coriaceous concretions, 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 
SKA'DDLE. n. s. [pceadmyye, Saxon; 
scath is harm; thence scathle, scaddle.] 
Hurt ; damage. ‘ Dict. 
Sxa!/ppLE.* adj. [from the substantive. | 
Mischievous ; ravenous. In Kent, spoken 
of dogs that are apt to steal; in the 
north, of young horses that fly out. See 
Ray and Grose, in V. ScapDLe. 


SKa’Dpvons. n.s. The embryos of bees. 


Bp. Corbet. 


Bailey. 

SKAIN.( m. s. [escaigne, Fr.] <A knot 

Seam f of thread or silk wound and 
doubled. 


Why art thou then exasperate, thou idle imma- 
terial skein of sley’d silk, thou tassel of a prodigal’s 
purse ? Shakspeare. 

Our stile should be like a skein of silk, to be 
found by the right thread, not rayell’d or per- 
plexed. Then allisa knot, aheap. B. Jonson. 

Besides, so lazy a brain as mine is, grows soon 
weary when it has so entangled a skein as this to 
unwind. Digby. 

SKAI'NSMATE.f n.s. [I suppose from 
skain, or skean, a knife, and mate. Dr. 
Johnson. — The commentators explain 
the word, in the example, by cut-throat 
companions, from skean, a knife or dag- 
ger: to which Mr. Douce objects ; and 
offers the following conjecture, but not 
with entire confidence in its propriety : 
“ Tt will be recollected that there are 
shains of thread ; so that the good nurse 
may perhaps mean nothing more than 
sempstresses, a word not always used in 
the most honourable acceptation. She 


had before stated that she was none of 


his flirt-gills.” Illustr. of Shaksp. ii. 188. 
— The following notice of skainsmate 
may not be overpassed: “‘ One who as- 


sists another in winding off a skain of 


silk ; for it must be done by two: and 
these among the weavers are looked 
upon as the lowest kind of people.” 
Warner’s Lett. to Garrick on a Gloss. to 
Shaksp. 1768. p. 80.] A messmate; a 


companion. 
Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt-gills ; 
I am none of his skainsmates. 
Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 


To Sxatr.* »v. a To disperse. Our 
northern word. See To Scaxe. 

Skar, or SKsare.* adj. Wild; timid; 
shy. Thus given by Grose as a northern 
word. It is in fact scared, frightened. 

SxaTe. n.s. A sort of shoe armed with 
iron for sliding on the ice. See Scare. 


SKE 


| Zo Sxatr.f To slide on scates. See To 


Scater. 
SKATE. n.s. A flat sea-fish. See SCATE. 


SKEAN.T 2.5. [Irish and Erse; yeezen, 
Saxon. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius notices 
the Irish sgvan, or skian, and therewith 
the Icel. skeina, to wound.] A short 
sword ; a knife. 

Any man that is disposed to mischief, — may 
under his mantle privily carry his head-piece, skean, 
or pistol, to be always in readiness. 

Spenser on Ireland, 

The Irish did not fail in courage or fierceness, 
but being only armed with darts and skeines, it was 
rather an execution than a fight upon them. 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 

A cubit at least the length of their skeans, 

Swift, Descr. of an Frish Feast. 

SKEEL.* x. s. [schale, German, patera, 
poculum patulum: vox Longobardica. 
Wachter.} A shallow wooden vessel 
for holding milk or cream. Gloucester- 
shire, according to Grose. It is also so 
employed in other parts of England; 
and, as he observes under another form 
of the word, shiel, is, in the west, a beer- 
cooler, used in brewing. 

To SKEER.* ». a. To mow lightly over : 
applied to pastures which have been 
summer-eaten, never to meadows. Ina 
neuter sense, to move along quickly, and 
slightly touching. Jennings’s West 
Country Words. It is another form of 
shear. [ycipan, Sax.] 

Skec. n.s. A wild plum. 


SKEGGER. 7.5. 

Little salmons, called skeggers, are bred of such 
sick salmon that might not go to the sea, and 
though they abound, yet never thrive to any big- 
ness. Walton, Angler. 


SKELETON. 2. 5. [oxedeld<, Gr. ] 


1, [In anatomy.] The bones of the body 
preserved together as much as can be 
in their natural situation. Quincy. 

When rattling bones together fly, 
From the four corners of the sky ; 
When sinews o’er the skeletons are spread, 
Those cloth’d with flesh, and life inspires the dead. 
Dryden. 
Though the patient may from other causes be 
exceedingly emaciated, and appear as a ghastly 
skeleton, covered only with a dry skin, yet nothing 
but the ruin and destruction of the lungs denomi- 
nates a consumption. Blackmore. 
I thought to meet, as late as Heaven might grant, 
A skeleton, ferocious, tall, and gaunt, 
Whose loose teeth in their naked sockets shook, 
And grinn’d terrific, a Sardonian look. Harte. 
2. The compages of the principal parts. 
The great structure itself, and its great integrals, 
the heavenly and elementary bodies, are framed in 
such a position and situation, the great skeleton of 
the world. Hale. 
The schemes of any of the arts or sciences may 
be analyzed in a sort of skeleton, and represented 
upon tables, with the various dependencies of their 
several parts. Watts. 

SKELLUM.f x. s. [schelme, Fr. “a knave, 
rascal, &c. from a German word that 
signifies wicked.” Cotgrave. The Ger- 
man schelm, to which Skinner also has 
referred, means primarily the carcass of 
an animal cast out, and thence its ap- 
plication to a worthless person. See 
Wachter in V. ScueLtm. And Dr. Jamie- 
son in the Scottish Suztm. And Spe- 
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SKE 
gel’s Su. Goth. Gloss. in V. Sketm.] A 


villain; a scoundrel. 

Sir Richard Greenvil (in 1643) having deserted 
to the king at Oxford, they declared him traitor, 
rogue, villain, and skellwm. 

Biograph. Britann. 2306. 

To Sxwiiy.* vn. [skaela, Icel. schielen, 
Germ. scheele ooghen, Teut. oculi limi, 
obliqui, &c.] To squint. See Brockett’s 
N. C. Words. 

Sxevp.* x. s. [shelfa, Icel. to fright ; oc- 
casionally however used in the sense of 
to strike. Dr. Jamieson.] A blow; a 
smart stroke. Craven Dialect, and 
Brockett’s N. C. Words. It appears to be 
also a Suffolk word. Moor’s Suff. Gloss. 

To SKEN.* v. n. To squint. Westmore- 
land and Craven Dialects. 

Skep.f 7. s. 

1. A sort of basket, narrow at the bottom, 
and wide at the top, to fetch corn in. 
[yeep, Saxon, cumera. Lye.] 

A pitchforke, a doongforke, seeve, skep, anda bin. 

Tusser. 

2. In Scotland, the repositories where the 
bees lay their honey is still called skep. 
Dr. Johnson. — A bee-hive is also a skep 
in some parts of England. [sgezp, Gael. 
a bee-hive. Shaw.] 

SKEPTICK.+F x. s. [exertixts, Gr. sceptique, 
Fr. Notwithstanding the authority of 
Dr. Johnson in writing skeptick, skepti- 
cal, &c. the old form of sceptick, &c. 
maintains its ground.} One who doubts, 
or pretends to doubt of every thing. 

He is a scepticke, and dares hardly give credit to 
his senses. Bp. Hall, Charact. (ed. 1608,) p. 151. 

Bring the cause unto the bar; whose authority 
none must disclaim, and least of all those scepticks 
in religion. Dec. of Piety. 

Survey 
Nature’s extended face, then, scepticks, say, 
In this wide field of wonders can you find 
No art? Blackmore. 

With too much knowledge for the sceptick’s side, 
With too much weakness for the stoick’s pride, 
Man hangs between, Pope, Ess. on Man. 

The dogmatist is sure of every thing, and the 
sceptick believes nothing. Watts, Logick. 

SKEPTICAL, adj. [from skeptick.] Doubt- 
ful; pretending to universal doubt. 

May the Father of mercies confirm the sceptical 
and wavering minds, and so prevent us, that stand 
fast, in all our doings, and further us with his 
continual help. Bentley. 

SKE PTICALLY.* adv. [from skeptical.] With 
doubts ; in a sceptical manner. 

There are those who do not abandon themselves 
to desperate atheism, nor sceptically cast off all care 
of religion. Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. III. 

SKEPTICISM. 7. s. [scepticisme, Fr. from 
sceptick.] Universal doubt; pretence or 
profession of universal doubt. 

I laid by my natural diffidence and scepticism 
for a while, to take up that dogmatick way. 

Dryden. 

To Sx ericise.* v. n. [from skepticism. ] 
To pretend to doubt of every thing. 

You can afford to scepticise, where no one else 
will so much as hesitate, 

Ld. Shafisbury, Mor. P. Il. § 1. 

To SKETCH.} w. a. [schetsen, Dutch; 
but Dr. Johnson derives our verb from 
the noun; and Mr. Tooke tells us that 
our noun, and the Dutch schets, and the 
Ital. schizzo, and even the Fr, esquzsse, 
are all the Sax. participle yceac, from 


SKE 


yeican, to throw, to cast forth, to throw 
out. See the Div. of Purl. ii.144. Of 
the verb neither Dr. Johnson, nor Mr. 
Tooke, has taken any notice. Wachter, 
who refers the German schitz (a sketch) 
to schatten, a shadow, observes under 
the latter word that the Dutch have 
formed the verb schetsen, to shadow, to 
express in rude signs, from the ancient 
scato, (Francic.) ashadow; whence schets, 
a rough draught, an outline; “ inchoati 
operis rudis delineatio, cretaé, carbone, 
vel penicillo facta.” He then says, that 
the German painters call a delineation 
of this kind schitz or skitze, in imitation 


Sv 


we notice first of the impatience of our own 
spirits, and condemn it. 
Bp. Sanderson’s 21 Serm. (1681,) p. 111. 
SKE/WER. 2. s. [skere, Danish.] A 
wooden or iron pin, used to keep meat 
in form. 
Sweetbreads and collops were with skewers 
prick’d 
About the sides, 
T once may overlook 
A skewer sent to table by my cook. 
From bis rug the skewer he takes, 
And on the stick ten equal notches makes. Swift. 
Send up meat well stuck with skewers, to make 
it look round; and an iron skewer, when rightly 
employed, will make it look handsomer. 
Swift, Dir. to the Cook. 


Dryden, Tiad. 


King. 


of the Dutch, who particularly studied To Sxx’wnr. v.a. [from the noun.] To 


painting ; and that the Ital. schizzo, and 


fasten with skewers. 


Fr. esguisse, are from the same original.] | SKIFF.f x. s. [schiff; German ; esquif, Fr. 


1. To draw, by tracing the outline. 

Ifa picture is daubed with many glaring colours, 
the vulgar eye admires it; whereas he judges very 
contemptuously of some admirable design sketched 
out only with a black pencil, though by the hand 
of Raphael. Watts, Logick. 

2. To plan, by giving the first or principal 
notion. 

The reader I'll leave in the midst of silence, to 
contemplate those ideas which I have only sketch’d, 
and which every man must finish for himself. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

SkeETcu.} x. s. [(schets, Dutch, from the 

verb schetsen. 
outline ; a rough draught; a first plan. 

Lintend only what the Dutch painters call a 
schytz, and not a perfect delineation or draught, + 

Pett’s Pref. to Bp. Barlow's Rem. (1693,) p. ult. 
The first schetse of a comedy, called The Paradox. 
Dr. Pope’s Life of Bp. Ward, (1697,) p. 149. 

I shall not attempt a character of his present 
majesty, having already given an imperfect sketch 
of it. Addison. 

As the lightest sketch, if justly trac’d, 

Is by ill colouring but the more disgrac’d, 
So by false learning is good sense defac’d. Pope. 
SKEW.* adj. [skiev, or skaev, Dan. skef, 
Goth. from ska. See Askew. Dr. 
Johnson notices this adjective in the 
form of skue, but says that no satisfactory 
derivation of it is found.] Oblique; dis- 
torted. 

Here’s a gallimaufry of speech indeed. —I re- 
member about the year 1602 many used this skew 
kind of language. 

Brewer, Com. of Ling. (ed, 1657,) D. 7. 
Skew.* adv. _ Awry. Huloet. 
To SKEw.* v. a. 
1. To look obliquely upon; figuratively, to 
notice slightly. 
Our service 
Neglected, and look’d lamely on, and skew’d at 
With a few honourable words, 
Beaum. and Fl. Loy. Subject. 
2. To shape or form in an oblique way. 
Windows broad within and narrow without, or 
skewed and closed, 
To SKEw.* v. n. 
1. To walk obliquely: still used in some 
parts of the north. 

Child, you must walk straight, without skiewing 
and shailing to every step you set. L’ Zstrange. 

2. To look obliquely; to squint. Used 
also in the north and in Cheshire. Wil- 
braham and Brockett. 

3. To look suspiciously or uncharitably. 

Whenever we find ourselves ready to fret at 
every cross occurrent, —to slug in our own per- 
formances, to skew at the infirmities of others; take 


4: 


scapha, Lat. cxégq, Gr.] A small light 


boat. 

If in two shkiffs of cork a loadstone and steel 
be placed within the orb of their activities, the one 
doth not move, the other standing still ; but both 
steer into each other. Brown. 

In a poor skiff he pass’d the bloody main, 
Choak’d with the slaughter’d bodies of his train. 


Dryden. 
On Garrway cliffs 
A savage race, by shipwreck fed, 
Lie waiting for the founder’d skiffs, 
And strip the bodies of the dead. Swift. 


See To Sxrercu.] An| To Sxirr.* ». a. [from the noun.] To 


pass over in a small light boat. 


They two have cabin’d 
In many as dangerous as poor a corner, 
Peril and want contending ; they have skit 
Torrents, whose roaring tyranny and power 
IT’ the least of these was dreadful, 
Beaum. and Fl. Two Nob. Kinsmen. 
SKI'LFUL. adj. [skill and full.] Know- 
ing; qualified with skill; possessing 
any art ; dexterous; able. It is, in the 
following examples, used with of, at, 
and in, before the subject of skill. Of 
seems poetical, at ludicrous, in popular 
and proper. 
His father was a man of Tyre, skilful to work 
in gold and silver, 2 Chron, ii. 14, 
They shall call the husbandman to mourning, 
and such as are skilful of lamentation, to wailing. 
Amos, Vv. 16. 
Will Vafer is skilful at finding out the ridiculous 
side of a thing, and placing it in a new light. 
Tatler. 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Reflecting on a life well spent ? 4 
Your skilful hand employ’d to save 
Despairing wretches from the grave : 
And then supporting with your store 
Those whom you dragg’d from death before. 
Swift. 
Instructors should not only be skilful in those 
sciences which they teach; but have skili in the 
method of teaching, and patience in the practice. 
Watts on the Mind. 


1 Kings, vi. 4. (margin.) | Sevreutty. adv. [from shilful.] With 


skill; with art ; with uncommon ability; 
dexterously. 

As soon as he came near me, in fit distance, 
with much fury, but with fury skifully guided, he 
ran upon me. Sidney: 

Ulysses builds a ship with his own hands, as 
skilfully as a shipwright, Broome. 

SxrLrutness. n.s. [from shkilful.] Art; 
ability ; dexterousness. Me: 

He fed them according to the integrity of his 


heart, and guided them by the stilfulness of his 
hands, . Ps, ixxvili. 72+ 


SKI 
- - SKILL.} 2. s. [shil, Icelandick.] 
| 1. Knowledge of any practice or art; 
readiness in any practice ; knowledge ; 
dexterity ; artfulness. 
Still in the weapon is nothing without sack. 
Shakspeare. 
Oft nothing profits more 
Than self-esteem grounded on just and right, 
Well manag’d ; of that shil/ the more thou know’st, 
The more she will acknowledge thee her head. 
Milton, P. L. 
I will from wond’rous principles ordain 
A race unlike the first, and try my shill again. 
Dryden. 
Phocion the Athenian general, then ambassador 
from the state, by his great wisdom and skill at 
negotiations, diverted Alexander from the con- 
quest of Athens, and restored the Athenians to 
his favour. Swift. 
2, Any particular art. 
Learned in one skill, and in another kind of 
learning unskilful. Hooker. 
3. Reason; cause. [fPcyle, Saxon.] This 
ig a very ancient meaning of the word. 
He, for the same skile, sette not his name tofore. 
Wicliffe, Prot. to the Heb. 
You have 
As little skill to fear, as I have purpose 
To put you to’t, Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 


Yo Sxixz.f »v. n. [skilia, Icelandick.] 

1. To be knowing in; to be dexterous at; 
to know how: not invariably with of, 
as Dr. Johnson has stated it ; but usually 


so. 
They that skil/ not of so heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy or admire, 
Spenser. 
Here is not any among us that can skill to hew 
timber. 1 Kings, v. 6. 
The overseers were all that could shill of instru- 
ments of musick. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12, 
One man of wisdom, experience, learning, and 
direction, may judge better in those things that he 
can skill of, than ten thousand others that be igno- 
rant. Whitgift. 
2. (Skilia, Icelandick, signifies also to dis- 
tinguish.] To differ; to make differ- 
ence; to interest ; to matter. Not now 


in use. 
Whether the commandments of God in Scrip- 
ture be general or special, it skilleth not. Hooker, 
What skills it, if a bag of stones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee? raise thy head, 
Take stars for money ; stars not to be told 
By any art, yet to be purchased, 
None is so wasteful as the scraping dame ; 


She loseth three for one ; her soul, rest, fame. 
Herbert. 


He intending not to make a summer business 


of it, but a resolute war, without term prefixed, 


until he had recovered France, it skilled not much 
when he began the war, especially having Calais 


_ at his back where he might winter. Bacon. 


To SKILL.* va. 
stand. Still used in the north. 
Dial. and Brockett. 


I skill not what it is. 
Beaum. and Fl. Love’s Cure. 


That age was so far from shilling descant or the 
fugues, that they were not come up to counter- 


point. Gregory, Posthum. p. 116. 
Sxriixp. adj. [from skill.) Knowing; 


To know; to under- 
Craven 


SKI 


Sxi'LLess.f adj. [from skill.] Wanting 


skill; artless. Not now in use; but for- 
merly very common. 
Wisdom, farewell ! the skilless man’s direction. 
Sidney, Arc. b. 4. 
These rude youthes, and shillesse minions of the 
court. 
North, Tr. of Philosopher at Court, (1575,) p. 16. 
Nor have I seen 
More that I may call men than you : 
How features are abroad I’m skilless of. 
Jealously what might befal your travel, 
Being shilless in these parts; which to a stranger, 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhospitable. Shakspeare, Tw. Nighi. 
Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love, 
Mis-shapen in the conduct of them both, 
Like powder in a skilless soldier’s flask 
Is set on fire. Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
SKILLET. n.s. [escuellette, Fr.] A small 
kettle or boiler.’ 
When light-wing’d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid foil with wanton dulness 
My speculative and offic’d instruments, 
Let house-wives make a skillet of my helm. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
Break all the wax, and in a kettle or skillet set 
it over a soft fire, Mortimer, Husbandry. 
SKILT.} ».s. A word used by Cleaveland, 
of which I know not either the etymo- 
logy or meaning. Dr. Johnson. — I sup- 
pose it to mean difference. See the 
second sense of To SKILL. 
Smectymnuus! The goblin makes me start ; 
T’ the name of rabbi Abraham, what art ? 
Syriack ? Or Arabick? Or Welsh? What shilt ? 


Ape all the bricklayers that Babel built. 
Cleaveland. 


To SKIM. ». a. [properly to scum, from 
scum; Fr. escume. | 
1. To clear off from the upper part, by 
passing a vessel a little below the sur- 
face. 
My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 
Who hold the plough or skim the dairy, 
My fay’rite books and pictures sell. 
2. To take by skimming. 
She boils in kettles must of wine, and skims 


With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. 
Dryden. 


His principal studies were after the works of 
Titian, whose cream he has skimmed. 
Dryden, Dufresnoy- 
The surface of the sea is covered with its bub- 
bles, while it rises, which they stim off into their 
boats, and afterwards separate in pots. Addison. 
Whilome I’ve seen her skim the cloated cream, 
And press from spongy curds the milky stream. 
Gay. 
3. To brush the surface slightly ; to pass 
very near the surface. 
Nor seeks in air her humble flight to raise, 
Content to skim the surface of the seas. Dryden. 
The swallow skims the river’s wat’ry face. 
Dryden. 
A winged eastern blast just skimming o’er 
The ocean’s brow, and sinking on the shore. 
Prior. 
4, To cover superficially. Improper. Per- 
haps originally skin. 
Dangerous flats in secret ambush lay, 


Shaks. 


Prior. 


dexterous ; acquainted with: with of Where the false tides skim o’er the coyer’d land, 


poetically, with zx popularly. 
Of these nor skill’d nor studious. Milton, P. L. 
Moses, in all the Egyptian arts was shill’d, 
When heavenly power that chosen vessel fill’d. 


Denham. 
He must be yery little skilled in the world, who 


thinks that a voluble tongue shall accompany 
Locke. 


only a good understanding. 


And seamen with dissembled depths betray. 
Dryden. 


To Sxim. v.n. To pass lightly; to glide 
along. 
Thin airy shapes o’er the furrows rise, 


A dreadful scene! and skim before his eyes. 
Addison, 


SKI 


When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to 
throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow ; 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the 
main, Pope. 

Such as have active spirits, who are ever skim~ 
ming over the surface of things with a volatile 
spirit, will fix nothing in their memory, 

Watts on the Mind. 

They skim over a science in a very superficial 
survey, and never lead their disciples into the depths 
of it. Watts. 

Sxim.* n.s. Scum; refuse. 

Although Philip took delight in this skim of 
men, [gross flatterers,] yet could they never draw 
him by their charming to incur those vices which 
his son ran into, 

Bryskett, Disc. of Civ. Life, (1606,) p. 108, 

SKI'MBLESKAMBLE. adj. [A cant word 

formed by reduplication from scaméle.] 

Wandering; wild. 

~ A couching lion and a ramping cat, 

And sucha deal of skimbleskamble stuff, 

As puts me from my faith, Shakspeare. 
SkrMMER.f x. s. [from skim.] 
1, A shallow vessel with which the scum is 

taken off, 

Wash your wheat in three or four waters, stirring 
it round; and with a skimmer, each time, take off 
the light. Mortimer. 

2. One who skims over a book or subject : 
a ludicrous word. 

There are different degrees of skimmers: first, he 
who goes no farther than the title-page; secondly, 
he who proceeds to the contents and index, &c. 

Skelton, Deism Reveal. Dial. viii. 
SximMr‘LK. n.s. [skim and milk.] Milk 
from which the cream has been taken. 

Then cheese was brought: says Slouch, this 

e’en shall roll ; 
This is skimmitk, and therefore it shall go. King. 
SkrmMineton.* To ride skimmington is 
a vulgar phrase, which means a kind of 
burlesque procession in ridicule of a 
man who suffers himself to be beat by 
his wife. In the north, riding the stang 
has a similar meaning. See Sranc. 
Skimmington has been supposed to be 
the name of some notorious scold of the 
olden time. See Brand’s Pop. Antiq. 
ii. 110, 

When the young people ride the skimmington, 

There is a general trembling in a town: 
Not only he, for whom the person rides, 
Suffers, but they sweep other doors besides 5 

And by that hieroglyphick does appear, 


That the good woman is the master there ! 
King, Miscell. p, 530. 


SKIN.} x. s. [skind, Danish; skinn, Su. 
Goth.] 

1. The natural covering of the flesh. It 
consists of the cuticle, outward skin, or 
scarf skin, which is thin and insensible, 
and the cutis, or inner skin, extremely 
sensible. 

The body is consumed to nothing, the skin feel- 


ing rough and dry like leather. 
Harvey on Consumptions. 


The priest on skins of off’rings takes his ease, 
And nightly visions in his slumber sees. 

Dryden, En. 
2. Hide; pelt; that which is taken from 

animals to make parchment or leather. 

On whose top he strow’d 

A wilde goat’s shaggy skin; and then bestow’d 
His own couch on it. Chapman. 
8. The body; the person: in ludicrous 


speech. 
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2. A youngling; a thoughtless person. 
Youngling, thou canst not love so dear as I: —« 
Skipper, stand back; *tis age that nourisheth. | 
Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 
3. [ Schipper, Dutch.] A shipmaster ; 2 
shipboy. 
Are not you afraid of being drowned too? No, 
not I, says the skipper. L’ Estrange. 
No doubt you will return very much improved. 
Yes, refined like a Dutch skipper from a 
whale-fishing. Congreve. 
4. The hornfish, so called in some places. 


Skipper. n.s. [probably from skiff] A 


SKI 


windpipe, there, to fill up the circle, is only a soft 
membrane, which may easily give way- 
Ray on the Creation. 


SKI 


“We meet with many of these dangerous civilities, 
wherein ’tis hard for a man to save both his skin 
and his credit. LD Estrange. 

4, A husk. 
To Sxin. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To flay ; to strip or divest of the skin. 

The beavers run to the door to make their 
escape, are there intangled in the nets, seized by 
the Indians, and immediately skinned. 

Ellis’s Voyage. 


His fingers meet 
In skinny films, and shape his oary feet. 
Addison, Ovid. 


To SKIP.f v. n. [squittire, Italian ; esquz- 
ver, Fr. I know not whether it may not 
come, as a diminutive, from scape. Dr. 
Johnson. — The derivation given by 
Dr. Johnson is fanciful and unfounded. 
Serenius satisfactorily refers our word 
to the Icel. skopa, to run up and down. | 


2. To cover with the skin. 


It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within, 


Infects unseen. Shakspeare. 
Authority, though it err like others, 

Has yet a kind of medicine in itself, 

That skins the vice o’ the top. Shakspeare. 
The wound was skinned; but the strength of 

his thigh was not restored, Dryden. 
It only patches up and shins it over, but reaches 

not to the bottom of the sore. Locke. 
The last stage of healing, or skinning over, is 

called cicatrization. Sharp, Surgery: 


3. To cover superficially. 


What I took for solid earth, was only heaps of 
rubbish, skinned over with a covering of vegeta~ 


bles. Addison. 
Sxrnpeev.* adj. [skin and deep.| Slight; 
superficial. 


There is a power in yirtue to attract our adhe- 
rence to her before all the transient and skin-deep 
pleasures that we fondly search after. 

Feltham, Res. ii. 57. 
SKINFLINT. 2.8. [skin and flint.| A nig- 
gardly person. 


To fetch quick bounds ; to pass by quick 
leaps; to bound lightly and joyfully. 
Was not Israel a derision unto thee? Was he 
found among thieves? For since thou spakest of 
him, thou skippedst for joy. Jer. xlyiii. 27. 
The queen, bound with love’s powerful’st charm, 
Sat with Pigwiggen arm in arm: 
Her merry maids that thought no harm, 
About the room were skipping. 
At spur or switch no more he sktpé, 
Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipt. Hudibras. 
The earth-born race 
O’er ev’ry hill and verdant pasture stray, 
Skip o’er the lawns, and by the rivers play. 
Blackmore. 
John skipped from room to room, ran up stairs 
and down stairs, peeping into every cranny. 
Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
Thus each hand promotes the pleasing pain, 
And quick sensations skip from vein to vein. Pope. 
The Jamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? Pope. 


Drayton. 


To SKIRL.* v. 2. 


SKYRMISH.+ 2. s. 


small boat. Not used. 
‘Upon the bank they sitting did espy 
A dainty damsel, dressing of her hair, 
By whom a little skippet floating did appear. 
Spenser, F’. Qs 


Skrprineiy.* adv. [from skip.) By skips 


and leaps. Huloet. 
If one read skippingly and by snatches, and not 
take the thread of the story along, it must needs 
puzzle and distract the memory. 
Howell, Instr. For. Trav. p. 39. 
To scream out. Com- 
mon in the north of England. Perhaps 
from shirl, our old word for shrill. See 
SHRILL. 


[from ys and carm, 
Welsh, the shout of war: whence 
ysgarm, and ysgarmes, old British words. 
Maes a naw ‘sgarmes a wnan, says an 
ancient writer. Escarmouche, Fr. Dr. 


Johnson. — Junius deduces it from the 
Greek x oun, (karmé,) a battle, prefixing 
the s. Others from the German verb 


To Sxiv over. To pass without notice. 
Pope Pius II. was wont to say, that the former 
popes did wisely to set the lawyers a work to de- 
bate, whether the donation of Constantine the 


SKINK. x. s. [ycenc, Saxon. ] 
1. Drink; any thing potable. 
2. Pottage. 


Scotch skink, which is a pottage of strong nou- 
rishment, is made with the knees and sinews of 
beef, but long boiled. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


To SKINK. v. n. [peencan, Sax.] To serve 
drink. Both noun and verb are wholly 
obsolete. 


Sxr'nKer. n.s. [from skink.| One that 
serves drink. 

I give thee this pennyworth of sugar, ‘clapt 
even now into my hand by an under skinker ; one 
that never spake other English in his life, than 
eight shillings and sixpence, and you are welcome, 
sir. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 

Cries old Sim, the king of skinkers. B. Jonson. 

His mother took the cup the clown had fill’d ; 
The reconciler bowl went round the board, 
Which, empty’d, the rude skinker still restor’d. 

Dryden. 


Great to Sylvester of St. Peter’s patrimony were 
good or valid in law or no; the better ¢o skip over 
the matter in fact, whether there was ever any such 
thing at all or no. Bacon, Apoph. 

A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, to skip 
over all sentences where he spied a note of admir- 
ation at the end. Swift. 


To SKIP. ». a. 
1. To miss; to pass. 


Let not thy sword skip one: 
Pity not honour’d age for his white beard ; 
He is an usurer, Shakspeare, Timon. 
They who have a mind to see the issue, may 
skip these two chapters, and proceed to the follow- 
ing. Burnet. 


2. In the following example skp is active 


or neuter, as over is thought an adverb 
or preposition. 

Although to engage very far in such a metaphy- 
sical speculation were unfit, when I only endeavour 


schirmen, to skirmish; Our word ap- 
proaches nearest in form the ancient Fr. 
skermuche, “ petit combat.” Our word 


was formerly written skaramouche. See 
Harington’s Nuge Antique, vol. i. 
p- 282. ] 


1. A slight fight; less than a set battle. 


When we shall wrastle with death, if we winne 
that skirmish we have enough. 


Potter, Serm. at Sir E. Seymour’s Bur. (1613,) p. 18. 


One battle, yes, a skirmish more there was 
With adverse fortune fought by Cartismand ; 
Her subjects most revolt. Philips, Briton. 


2. A contest ; a contention. 


There is a kind of merry war betwixt signior 
Benedick and her: they never meet but there’s a 
skirmish of wit. Shakspeare. 

‘These skirmishes expire not with the first pro- 
pugners of the opinions: they perhaps began as 
single duellers; but then they soon have their 


Sxrnuess.* adj. [shin and less.| Having 
a slight skin: as, the skinless pear. See 
PEAR. 

Sxiwnep. adj. [from skin.) Having skin; 
hard; callous. 

When the ulcer becomes foul, and discharges a 
nasty ichor, the edges in process of time tuck in, 
and, growing skinned and hard, give it the name 
of callous, Sharp, Surgery. 

SKINNER. 7. s. [from shin.] A dealer in | 
skins, or pelts. 

Sxynningss. x. s. [from shinny.] The 
quality of being skinny. 

Sxiwny. adj. {from skin.] 
only of skin; wanting flesh. 

Her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Lest the asperity of these cartilages of the wind- 
pipe should hurt the gullet, which is tender, and of | 
a skinny substance, these annulary gristles are not | 
made yound; but where the gullet touches the 


partisans and abettors, who not only enhance but 
intail the feud to posterity. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
To Ski RMISH.f v. n. [escarmoucher, Fr. 
from the noun.] To fight loosely; to 
fight in parties before or after the shock 
of the main battle. 
Ready to charge, and to retire at will ; 
Though broken, scatter’d, fled, they skérmish still. 
i Fairfar. 


to explicate fluidity, yet we dare not quite skip it 

| over, lest we be accused of overseeing it. Boyle. 

Sxre. n.s. [from the verb.] A light leap 
or bound. 

He looked very curiously upon himself, some- 
times fetching a little skip, as if he had said his 
strength had not yet forsaken him. Stdney. 

You will make so large a skip as to cast yourself 
from the land into the water. 

More against Atheism, 
Ski’psack.f x. s. [skip and jack] An 
upstart. 

A way was opened to every skipjack. 

Martin, Marr. of Priests, (1554,) Ll. ii, b. 

The want of shame or brains does not presently 
entitle every little stipjack to the board’s end in the 
cabinet, L’ Estrange. 

SKI'eKENNEL. n. 5. [skip and kennel.] A 
lackey ; a footboy. 

SxrPrer.f xn. s. [from the verb. | 

1. A dancer. 


Ere the war begin, 
He lightly skirmishes on every string 
Charg’d with a flying touch. 
Crashaw, Musick’s Duel. 
A gentleman yolunteer, stirmishing with the 
enemy before Worcester, was run through his arm 
in the middle of the biceps with a sword, and shot 
with a musket-bullet in the same shoulder. 
Wiseman, Surgery 
Ski/RMISHING.* 2. s. [from shkirmish.} 
Act of fighting loosely. ae 
Alarum : skirmishings. Talbot pursueth the 
Dauphin. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. 1. 


Consisting 


Huloet. 
W 


SKI 


_ Rhetorical flowers —are but light skirmishings, 

_ and not serious contendings, in matters of religion. 
Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 42. 
the little skirmishings on either side. 
Alterbury. 


SKI/RMISHER.} x. s. [from skérmish.] He 
who skirmishes. Barret. 
To Sxirx.f v.a. [This word seems to be 
derived from ycip, Saxon, pure, clean; 
unless it shall be rather deduced from 
oxida. Dr. Johnson.— The Saxon 
word, cited by Dr. Johnson, has no con- 
nection with skzrr. The Greek cnpléa, 
(skertao,) is to jump or run about, and 
derived from cxatpo, (skairo,) to leap ; 
but perhaps our word is from the Italian 
scorrere, “to run here and there.” 
Flofio’s Dict. This is the exact sense 
of the neuter verb.] Toscour; toram- 
ble over in order to clear. 
Send out more horses, skirr the country round, 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
To Sxirx.f v.n. Toscour; to scud; to 
run in haste. This word is used in 
some parts of the north for to slide 
swiftly. 
We'll make them skirr away as swift as stones 


Enforced from the old Assyrian slings. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 


T’ll pass by 


Light shadows, 
That, in a thought, scur o’er the fields of corn. 
Beaum. and Fl. Bonduca. 


SkrRRet.f x. s. [stsarum, Lat. Camden 
calls skirrets, skirworts. Ray, Rem. 
p. 152.] A plant. 

Skirrets are a sort of roots propagated 
by seed. Mortimer. 

Sxrrry.* See Sxurry, 


SKIRT. x. s. [skoerte, Swedish.] 
1. The loose edge of a garment ; that part 
which hangs loose below the waist. 

It’s but a night-gown in respect of yours ;_ cloth 
of gold and cuts, side sleeves and skirts, round 
underborne with a bluish tinsel. 

Shakspeare, Much Ado. 

As Samuel turned about to go away, he laid 
hold upon the skirt of his mantle, and it rent. 

1 Sam. xv. 27. 
2. The edge of any part of the dress. 

A narrow lace, or a small shirt of ruffled linen, 
which runs along the upper part of the stays before, 
and crosses the breast, being a part of the tucker, 

is called the modesty-piece. Addison. 
3. Edge; margin ; border; extreme part. 
He should seat himself at Athie, upon the skirt 
of that unquiet country. Spenser on Ireland. 
Ye mists, that rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or grey, 
‘Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
! Tn honour to the world’s great Author rise. 
Milion, P. L. 
Though I fled him angry, yet recall’d 
To life prolong’d, and promis’d race, I now 
* Gladly behold, though but his utmost shirts 
Of glory, and far off his steps adore. Milton, P.L. 
The northern skirts that join to Syria have en- 
tered into the conquests or commerce of the four 
_ great empires; but that which seems to have 
_ Secured the other is the stony and sandy desarts, 
» through which no army can pass. Temple. 
: Upon the skirts 
Of Arragon our squander’d troops he rallies. 
: Dryden. 
To Sxirt. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
border; to run along the edge. 


Temple skirteth this hundred on the w ste side. 
‘ Carew. 


SKR 


Of all these bounds, 
With shadowy forests and with champions rich’d, 
With plenteous rivers and wide skirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Shakspeare. 
The middle pair 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. 
Milton, P. L. 
A spacious circuit on the hill there stood, 
Level and wide, and skirted round with wood. 
Addison. 
Dark cypresses the skirting sides adorn’d, 
And gloomy eugh-trees, which for ever mourn’d. 
Harte. 
SKIT.* x. s. [skats, Icel. a frolicksome, or 
pert woman. | 
1. A light, wanton wench. 
also used in Scotland. 


The word is 


[Herod] at the request of a dancing skit stroke | 


off the head of St. John the Baptist. 
Howard, (E. of North.) Def. ag. Sup. Proph. (1583.) 
2. A reflection. [from the Sax. ycican, to 
cast forth. The word is now used for 
some jeer, or jibe, or covered imputa- 
tion, thrown or cast upon any one. Mr. 
H. Tooke, Div. of Purl. ii. 144.] 


To Sxir.* v.a. [from the noun.] To cast 
reflections on. North. . Grose. 


SKI’TTISH.7 adj. [skyc, Danish ; schew, 
Dutch. Dr. Johnson.— Su. Goth. shyg, 
shy, as applied to a horse, from sky, to 
avoid, to shun. Serenius. | 
1. Shy; easily frighted. 
A skittish filly—tfair enough for such a pack- 
saddle. Beaum. and Fl. Scornf. Lady. 
A restiff skittish jade had gotten a trick of rising, 
starting, and flying out at his own shadow. 
L’ Estrange. 
2. Wanton; volatile; hasty ; precipitate. 
[from shit. See Sx1t.] 
Now expectation, tickling skittish spirits, 

Sets all on hazard. Shakspeare. 
He still resolv’d, to mend the matter, 

T adhere and cleave the obstinater ; 

And, still the skittisher and looser 

Her freaks, appear’d to sit the closer. Hudibras. 

3. Changeable; fickle. 

Some men sleep in skittish fortune’s hall, 
While others play the ideots in her eyes. 

Such as I am, all true lovers are ; 
Unstaid and séittish in all notions else, 
Save in the constant image of the creature 
That is belov’d. Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 

What skittish things popular benevolence and 
popular applause have been always found to be, 
experience hath taught others. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 547. 

SKirrTisuLy.f adv. [from shittish.| Wan- 
tonly ; uncertainly ; fickly. Sherwood. 

The beasts were very plump, and shittishly 
played as they passed by ; not knowing whither 
they were driven. Sttwat. of Parad. (1683,) p. 93. 

SxrrTisHness. n.s. [from skittish.) Wan- 
tonness ; fickleness. 

Sxrrries.* n.s. [formerly heels or kayles, 
and kettlepins. See Kayir. “ When 
shall our féttell-pins return again into 
the Grecian shyttals?” Sadler, Rights 
of the Kingdom, 1649, p.43.] Ninepins. 

No more the wherry feels my stroke so true ; 
At skittles, in a grizzle, can I play? 
Warton, Ode to a Grizzle Wig. 

Skxonce. n.s. [See Sconce. ] 

Reinard ransacketh every corner of his wily 
skonce, and bestirreth the utmost of his nimble 
stumps to quit his coat from their jaws. 


Sxreep.* n.s. [skrida, Icel.] A border 
of cloth. Craven Dialect. 
To Skrwak, or Sknrixe.t See To Scruak. 


Shaks. 


Carew. | 


| 
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SKREEN. x. 5s. [escran, escrein, Fr. which 
Minsheu derives from secerniculum, Lat. 
Nimis violenter ut solet, says Skinner, 
which may be true as to one of the 
senses; but if the first sense of skreen 
be a kind of coarse sieve or riddle, it 
may perhaps come if not from crijrum, 
from some of the descendants of cerno.] 

| 1. A riddle or coarse sieve. 

A skuttle or shreen to rid soil fro’ the corn. 

| Tusser. 

2. Any thing by which the sun or weather 

is kept off. 

To cheapen fans or buy a screen. 

So long condemn’d to fires and screens, 
You dread the waving of these greens. Anonym. 

3. Shelter; concealment. 

Fene’d from day, by night’s eternal skreen ; 


Unknown to heaven, and to myself unseen. 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


| To SKREEN. ». a. [from the noun.] 

1. To riddle; to sift. A term yet used 
among masons when they sift sand for 
mortar. 

2. To shade from sun or light, or weather. 

3. To keep off light or weather. 


The curtains closely drawn, the light to skreen : 
Thus cover’d with an artificial night, 

Sleep did his office. Dryden. 

The waters mounted up into the air: their 
interposition betwixt the earth and the sun skreen 
and fence off the heat, otherwise insupportable. 

Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

4, To shelter ; to protect. 

Ajax interpos’d 
His sevenfold shield, and skreen’d Laertes’ son, 
When the insulting Trojans urg’d him sore. 
Philips. 

He that travels with them is to skreen them, and 
get them out when they have run themselves into 
the briars, Locke. 

His majesty encouraged his subjects to make 
mouths at their betters, and afterwards skreened 
them from punishment, Spectator. 

The scales, of which the scarf-skin is composed, 
are designed to fence the orifices of the secretory 
ducts of the miliary glands, and to skreen the 
nerves from external injuries. Cheyne. 

To SkrincGe.* ) v. a. [perhaps a corrup- 

To Skrunce. f§ ‘tion of skrew.] See To 
Scruze.] To squeeze violently: a col- 
Joquial word in many parts of England. 

Sxrunry.* adj. [perhaps from the Dan. 
skranten, infirm, feeble ; skranter, to be 
weakly.] Low; stunted. Craven Dia- 
lect. 

SxueE.f adj. [See Skew.] Oblique; side- 
long. It is most used in the adverb 
askue. 

Several have imagined that this skwe posture of 
the axis is a most unfortunate thing; and that, if 
the poles had been erect to the plane of the eclip- 
tick, all mankind would have enjoyed a very para- 
dise. rentley. 

Sku'rry.* n.s. [from To skirr.] Haste ; 
impetuosity. “ What a hurry-skurry! 
Brockett’s N. C. Words, and Moor's 
Suffolk Words, 

To Sxua.* Tohide. See To Scue. 

To SkuLK. v.n. To hide; to lurk in fear 
or malice. See Zo ScuLK. 

Discover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

You skulk’d behind the fence, and sneak’d away. 
Dryden. 


While publick good aloft in pomp they wield, 
And private interest skwlks behind the shield. 


Young. 


SKY 


SKULL. x. s. [skiola, Icelandick, a head.] 
1. The bone that incloses the head: it is 
made up of several pieces, which, being 
joined together, form a considerable 
cavity, which contains the brain as in a 
box, and it is proportionate to the big- 
ness of the brain. Quincy. 
Some lay in dead men’s skulls ; and in those 
holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems. 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
With redoubled strokes he plies his head ; 
But drives the batter’d séuil within the brains. 
Dryden. 

2. [Sceole, Saxon,acompany.] A shoal. 
See ScuLt. 

Repair to the river where you have seen them 
swim in skulls or shoals. Walton. 

SKU'LLCAP. 2. 5. 

1. A headpiece. 

2. [Cassida, Lat.] <A plant. 

Skute.* n.s. [schuyt, Dutch.] A boat 
or small vessel. 

They carried with them all the skutés and boats 

, that might be found. 

Sir R. Williams, Act. of the Low Countr.(1618,) p.114. 

SKY.7} x.s. [sky, Danish ; from skya, Su. 
Goth. to cover. ] 

1. The region which surrounds this earth 
beyond the atmosphere. It is taken 
for the whole region without the earth. 

The mountains their broad backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops ascend the sky. 

Milton, P.L. 

The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, 
And imitated lowings, fill’d the skies. Roscommon. 

Raise all thy winds, with night involve the skies, 

Dryden. 

2. The heavens. 

The thunderer’s bolt, you know, 
Sky planted, batters all rebelling coasts, 
Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

What is this knowledge but the sky stol’n fire, 

For which the thief still chain’d in ice doth sit ? 
Davies. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high, 
With adamantine columns threats the sky. Dryden. 

3. The weather; the climate. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to answer 
with thy uncovered body this extremity of the shies, 

Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent shies ; 

Nor at the coarseness of our heay’n repine, 
‘Though o’er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine. 
Addison. 

4. [ Sky, Su. Goth.] A cloud; a shadow, 

She passeth, as it were, a shy, 

All clean out of the lady’s sight. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B. 4. 

Skyy. adj. [from sky. Not very ele- 
gantly formed.] Ethereal. 

A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyey influences, 
That do this habitation, where thou keep’st, 
Hourly afflict. Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 

SkxycoLour. 7. s. [sky and colour.] An 
azure colour; the colour of the sky. 

A solution as clear as water, with only a light 
touch of skycolowr, but nothing near so high as the 
ceruleous tincture of silver. Boyle. 

SkycoLoursp. adj. [sky and colour. ] 
Blue; azure; like the sly. 

This your Ovid himself has hinted, when he tells 
us that the blue water-nymphs are dressed in sky- 
coloured garments, Addison. 

Sxy'pyxp. adj. [sky and dye.] Coloured 
like the sky. 

There figs, skydyed, a purple hue disclose. Pope. 
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Sxy’Ep. adj. [from sky.] Enveloped. by 
the skies. This is unauthorized and 
inelegant. 

The pale deluge floats 
O’er the sky’d mountain to the shadowy yale. 
Thomson. 
Sxyisu. adj. [from sky.] Coloured by 
the ether ; approaching the sky. 
Of this flat a mountain you have made, 
T’ o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. Shakspeare, Hamlet, 


Sxy‘Lark. n.s. [sky and lark.] A lark 
that mounts and sings. 

He next proceeded to the skylark, mounting up 
by a proper scale of notes, and afterwards falling to 
the ground with a very easy descent. Spectator. 

Sxy/Licut. x. s. [sky and light.j A window 
placed in a room, not laterally, but in 
the ceiling. 

A monstrous fowl dropt through the skylight, 
near his wife’s apartment. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Sxy rocker. n.s. [sky and rocket.] A 
kind of firework, which flies high, and 
burns as it flies. 

I considered a comet, or, in the language of the 
vulgar, a blazing star, as a skyrocket discharged by 
an hand that is almighty. Addison, 

SLAB.¥+ adj. [A word, I suppose, of the 
same original with slabber, or slaver. 
See Zo Strasser. The Teut. slable is 
a slabbering-bib.] Thick; viscous ; 
glutinous. 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips ; 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab ; 
Make the gruel thick and slab. 

SuaB.f 2. 5. 

1. A puddle. Ainsworth. 

They must be diligently cleansed from moss, 
slab, and oose. Evelyn. 

2. A plane of stone: as, a marble slad. 


8. The outside plank of a piece of timber 
when sawn into boards. Ray, and Grose. 


To Sua‘BBER.} v. a. [Teut. slabben, slab- 
beren.| 
1. To sup up hastily. This meaning Dr. 
Johnson has overpassed. The Teut. is 
the same. : 
To slabber pottage up half hot and cold. 
Barret, Alv. (1580.) 
2. To smear with spittle. 
He slabbered me all over, from cheek to cheek, 
with his great tongue. Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
3. To shed; to spill. 
The milk-pan and cream-pot so slabber’d and 
tost, 
That butter is wanting, and cheese is half lost. 
Tusser. 


Shakspeare, Mac. 


To SLA‘BBER, v. n. 

1. To let the spittle fall from the mouth ; 
to drivel. 

2. To shed or pour any thing. 

Sra/sBERER. n.s. [from slabber.] One 
who slabbers ; an idiot. 

Sta’spy. adj. [The same with slad.] 

1. Thick; viscous. Not used. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moist intem- 


peries, slabby and greasy medicaments are to be 
forborn, and drying to be used. Wiseman, Surgery. 


2. Wet; floody : in low language. 
When waggish boys the stunted besom ply, 
To rid the slabby pavements, pass not by. Gay. 
SLACK.} adj. [yleac, Saxon; slak, Su. 
Goth. slaken, Icelandick; yslack, Welsh; 
laxus, Lat. ] ; 


SLA 


J. Not tense; not hard drawn; loose. 
The vein in the arm is that which Areteus 
commonly opens ; and he gives a particular cau- 
tion in this case to make a slack compression, for 
fear of exciting a conyulsion. Arbuthnot. 
2. Relaxed ; weak; not holding fast. 
In that day, it shall be said to Jerusalerh, Fear 
not; and to Zion, let not thine hands be slack. 
Zeph, ili. 16. 


All his joints relax’d : 
From his slack hand the garland wreath’d for Eve 
Down dropp’d, and all the faded roses shed. 
Milton, P.L. 
3. Remiss; not diligent; not eager; not 
fervent. 

Thus much help and furtherance is more yielded, 
in that, if so be our zeal and devotion to Godward’ 
be slack, the alacrity and fervour of others serveth 
as a present spur. 5 Hooker. 

Seeing his soldiers slack and timorous, he re- 
proved them of cowardice and treason. Knoles, 

Nor were it just, would he resume that shape, 
That slack devotion should his thunder ’scape, 

Waller. 


Rebellion now began, for lack 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow slack, 
4. Not violent ; not rapid. 
With slacke pace. Chaucer, Kn. Tale. 
Their pace was formal, grave, and slack : 
His nimble wit outran the heavy pack. Dryden. 
5. Not intense. 
A handful of slack dried hops spoil many 
pounds, by taking away their pleasant smell, 


Mortimer. 
To Suack.t 
To SLA‘CKEN. 


1. To be remiss; to neglect. 

When thou shalt vow a vow unto the Lord, 
slack not to pay it. Deut. xxiii, 21. 

2. To lose the power of cohesion. 

The fire, in lime burnt, lies hid, so that it ap- 
pears to be cold; but water excites it again, 
whereby it slacks and crumbles into fine powder. 

Moxon, Mech. Ex. 
3. To abate. 


Whence these raging fires 
Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames. 
Milton, P. L. 
4. To languish; to fail; to flag. 
Ainsworth. 

Slacking in such care and desire. 

Necessary Erudit. ofa Chris. Man, (1548,) sign, A.8. 
To Stack. 
To SLA‘CKEN. 
1. To loosen; to make less tight. 

Ah! generous youth, that wish forbear ; 

Slack all thy sails, and fear to come. Dryden. 

Had Ajax been employ’d, our slacken’d sails 
Had still at Aulis waited happy gales. Dryden. 

2. To relax ; to remit. 

This makes the pulses beat, and lungs respire; 
This holds the sinews like a bridle’s reins, 

And makes the body to advance, retire, 

To turn or stop, as she them slacks or strains. 
Davies. 

Taught power’s due use to people and to kings, 

Taught not to slack nor strain its tender strings. | 
Popes | 
3. To ease; to mitigate. Philips seems to | 

have used it by mistake for slake. 

Men, having been brought up at home undera 
strict rule of duty, always restrained by sharp 
penalties from-lewd behaviour, so soon as they 
come thither, where they see laws more slackly 
tended, and the hard restraint, which they were 
used unto, now slacked, they grow more loose. 


Hudibras. 


i v.n. (Sax. yplacian. ] 


Ua. 


Spenser 
If there be cure or charm 
To respite or deceive, or slack the pain 4 
Of this il] mansion. j Milton, P. L. 


On our account has Jove, 
Indulgent, to all moons some succulent plant 


SLA 
Allotted, that poor helpless man might slack 
His present thirst, and matter find for toil. Philips. 
4. To remit for want of eagerness. 
My guards 
Are you, great powers! and the unbated strength 
Of a firm conscience ; which shall arm each step 
_ Ta’en for the state, and teach me slack no pace. 
B. Jonson. 
With such delay well pleas’d, they slack their 
- course. Milton, P.L. 
5. To cause to be remitted; to make to 
abate. 

You may sooner by imagination quicken or 

_ slack a motion, than raise or cease it ; as it is easier 
to make a dog go slower than make him stand 
still. Bacon. 
_ This doctrine must supersede and slacken all 
industry and endeavour, which is the lowest de- 
gree of that which hath been promised to be ac- 
cepted by Christ; and leave nothing to us to deli- 
berate or attempt, but only to obey our fate. 
Hammond. 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wise man’s cumbrance, if not snare ; more apt 

To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praise, 
Milton, P. R. 

Balls of this metal slack’d Atlanta’s pace, 

' And on the amorous youth bestow’d the race. 
Waller, 

One conduces to the poet’s aim, which he is 
driving on in every line: the other slackens his 
pace, and diverts him from his way. Dryden. 

6. To relieve; to unbend. 

Here have I seen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to slacken and unbend his cares, 
Attended to the chase by all the flower 

Of youth, whose hopes a nobler prey devour. 
: Denham. 
7. To withhold; to use less liberally. 
' He that so generally is good, must of necessity 
_ hold his virtue to you, whose worthiness would 
_ Stir it up where it wanted, rather than slack it where 
there is such abundance. Shakspeare. 
8. To crumble; to deprive of the power of 
cohesion. 

Some unslacked lime cover with ashes, and let it 
stand till rain comes to slack the lime ; then spread 
_ them together, Mortimer. 
9. To neglect. 

_ Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
_ From those that she calls servants, or from mine ? 
_—Ifthen they chane’d to slack ye; 
We could control them. Shakspeare, K. Lear, 
~__This good chance, that thus much favoureth, 
He slacks not. Daniel, Civ. War. 
___ Slack not the good presage, while heay’n inspires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires, 
a: Dryden. 
10. To repress ; to make less quick or 
forcible. 
__ Ishould be griev’d, young prince, to think my 
___ presence 
Unbent your thoughts, and slacken’d’em to arms. 
, Addison. 


“Stack.t x.s. [from the verb To slake. 
“This substantive is called sake in the 
‘orth of England.) Small coal; coal 
broken in small parts: as, slacked lime 
_ turns to powder. 

Shack. x. 5. A valley or small shallow 
dell. = North. Grose, and Craven Dia- 

lect. [Icel. slakur.] ' 

A’CKLY.} adv. [yleaclice, Sax. ] 

A. Loosely ; not tightly ; not closely, 

2. Negligently ; remissly. 
_ That a king’s children should be so convey’d, 
‘So slackly guarded, and the search so slow 
That could not trace them. Shakspeare, Cymb. 


3. Tardily, Cotgrave, and Sherwood, 


4. Weakness ; 
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Sta’ckness.f n, s. [yleacnerye, Sax.] 
1. Looseness ; not tightness. 
2. Negligence ; inattention ; remissness. 

It concerneth the duty of the church by law to 
provide, that the looseness and slackness of men 
may not cause the commandments of God to be 
unexecuted. Hooker. 

These thy offices, 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters 
Of my behind-hand slackness. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 

From man’s effeminate slackness it begins, 
Who should better hold his place 
By wisdom, and superior gifts receiv’d. 

Milton, P. L. 
3. Tardiness. 

When they have no disposition to shoot out 
above their lips, there is a slackness to heal, and a 
cure is very difficultly effected. Sharp, Surgery. 

not force ; not intenseness. 

Through the slackness of motion, or long banish- 
ment from the air, it might gather some aptness to 
putrefy. Brerewood. 

SLADE.* 7. 5. [yleed, Sax. vallis, Somner ; 
via in montium convallibus, Lye. But 
Lye adds the Icel. slaed, a valley.] A 
flat piece of ground lying low and moist; 
a little den or valley. 

The thick and well grown fog doth matt my 

smoother slades ; 
And on the lower leas, as on the higher hades, 
The daintie clover grows. Drayton, Polyolb. S. 13. 

Siac. 7.s. The dross or recrement of 
metal. 

Not only the calces but the glasses of metal may 
be of differing colours from the natural colour of 
the metal, as I have observed about the glass or 
slag of copper. Boyle. 

Svaim.f x. s. [yle, Saxon. Dr. Johnson 
cites this word, without any etymology, 
merely from Ainsworth. It was in use 
long before. See it in Sherwood. It is 
properly sley, though sometimes written 
also slay. See Siey.] A weaver’s 
reed. 

Suain.f The participle passive of slay. 
[rlagen, Saxon.] 

The slain of the Lord shall be many. 

Isa, lxvi. 16, 

The king grew vain, 

Fought all his battles o’er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew 
the slain. Dryden. 


To SLAKE. ». a. [from slack, Skinner ; 
from slaecka, Icelandick, to quench, 
Lye.] ‘ 

1. To quench ; to extinguish. 

He did always strive 
Himself with salves to health for to restore; 
And slake the heavenly fire that raged evermore, 
Spenser. 
If I digg’d up thy forefathers’ graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not slake mine ire, nor ease my heart. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
She with her cold hand slakes 
His spirits, the sparks of life, and chills his heart, 
Crashaw. 
From Tiilus’ head 
A lambent flame arose, which gently spread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed ; 
Amaz’d, with running water we prepare 
To quench the sacred fire, and slake his hair. 
Dryden. 
The fragrant fruit from bending branches shake, 
And with the crystal stream their thirst at pleasure 
slake. Blackmore, Creation. 
Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the chase ; 
Amidst the running stream he slakes his thirst, 
Addison, Cato, 
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2. It is used of lime; so that it is uncer- 
tain whether the original notion of to 
slack or slake lime be to powder or 
quench it. 

That which he saw happened to be fresh lime, 
and gathered before any rain had fallen to slake it. 
Woodward. 

Lo Suaxe.f v. x. [This is apparently from 
slack.] 

1. To grow less tense ; to be relaxed. 

If she the body’s nature did partake, 
Her strength would with the body’s strength decay ; 
But when the body’s strongest sinews siake, 
Then is the soul most active, quick, and gay. 
Davies. 


2. To abate. 


The fever slaketh. Barret, Alv, (1580.) 

3. To go out; to be extinguished. 

She perceiving that his flame did slake, 

And loy'd her only for his trophy’s sake, 
SLAKE.* n.s, See SLACK, 

Lo Stam.} v.a. [Icel. slaemra, levitdr 
verberare, cedere : aliis cognatum cre- 
ditur Icel. emia, verberare. Serenius. ] 
To slaughter; to crush ; @ word not 
used but in low conversation. Dr. John- 
son. — It is used in the north both for 
to beat or cuff a person, and also to 
push violently: as, he slamm’d-to the 
door. See Grose. It is also used at 
cards: as, he is slammed, that is, beaten, 
without winning one trick. 

SLtam.* x. s. Defeat : applied, at cards, 
to the adversary who has not reckoned 
a single point. A low phrase. 

Thus all the while a club was trump, 

There’s none could ever beat the rump ; 

Until a noble general came, 

And gave the cheaters a clear slam. 
SLA’MKIN.* m.s. [perhaps from the 
SLA‘MMERKIN. German schlam, dirt.] 

A slatternly woman ; a trollop : a vulgar 

word, 


To SLA’NDER.} ». a. [esclander, old 
French, the same. Dr. Johnson refers 
to the Lat. scandalum ; Dr. Jamieson, 
to the Su. Goth. klander, from kland, 
infamy, as the origin.] To censure 
falsely ; to belie. 

Slander Valentine 
With falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent. 
Shakspeare. 
He hath slandered thy servant unto the king. 
2 Sam. xix. 27. 
Give me leave to speak as earnestly in truly com- 
mending it, as you have done in untruly and un- 
kindly defacing and slandering it. Whitgift. 
Thou dost with lies the throne invade, 
By practice harden’d in thy slandering trade ; 
Obtending heaven for whate’er ills befall, 
And sputtering under specious names thy gall. 
Dryden. 
Of all her dears she never slander’d one, 
But cares not if a thousand are undone. Pope. 

SLa‘npeR.f x. s. [esclandre, old Fr. from 
the verb.] 

1. False invective. 

When sanders do not live in tongues ; 
When cut-purses come not to throngs. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Since that, we hear he is in arms, 
We think not SO; 
Yet charge the consul with our harms, 
That let him go; 
So in our censure of the state 
We still do wander, 
And make the careful magistrate 
The mark of slander. B. Jonson, Catiline. 


Brown. 


Loyal Songs. 
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We are not to be dejected by the slanders and 
calumnies of bad men, because our integrity shall 
then be cleared by him who cannot err in judge- 
ment. Nelson. 

2. Disgrace; reproach. 
Thou slander of thy mother’s heavy womb! 
Thou loathed issue of thy father’s loins! 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
3. Disreputation; ill name. 
You shall not find me, daughter, 
After the slander of most stepmothers, 
Ill-ey’d unto you. Shakspeare. 
SLA‘NDERER. 7.8. [from slander.] One 
who belies another ; one who lays false 
imputations on another. 

In your servants suffer any offence against your- 
self, rather than against God: endure not that 
they should be railers or slanderers, tell-tales, or 
sowers of dissension. Bp. Taylor. 

Thou shalt answer for this, thou slanderer. 

Dryden. 
Sia‘npEnovs.f adj. [from slander.] 


1. Uttering reproachful falsehoods. 
What king so strong 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue ? 
Shakspeare. 
To me belongs 
The care to shun the blast of slanderous tongues : 
Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 
Thus with vile censure taint my spotless name. 
Pope. 
g. Containing reproachful falsehoods ; ca- 
lumnious. 

{ was never able till now to choke the mouth of 
such detractors, with the certain knowledge of their 
slanderous untruths. Spenser on Ireland. 

We lay these honours on this man, 
To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 
Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 

As by flattery a man opens his bosom to his 
mortal enemy, so by detraction and a slanderous 
misreport he shuts the same to his best friends. 

South. 
3. Scandalous. 
The vile and slanderous death of the cross. 
Homilies. 
Sta’NpERousLy. adv. [from slanderous. | 
Calumniously ; with false reproach. 

I may the better satisfy them who object these 
doubts, and slanderously bark at the courses which 
are held against that traiterous earl and his ad- 
herents, Spenser on Ireland, 

They did slanderously object, 
How that they durst not hazard to present 
In person their defences. Daniel, Civ. War. 


Sia'nNpEROouSNESS.* n.s. [from slander- 
ous.| State or quality of being reproach- 
ful. Scott. 

Stance. The preterite of sling. 


David slang a stone, and smote the Philistine. 
1 Sam. xvii. 
Suank. x.s. [alga marina.| An herb. 
Ainsworth. 
SLANT. adj. (from slanghe, a ser- 
SLA‘NTING. pent, Dutch. Skinner. 
Dr. Johnson. — From the Swedish, slant, 
of slinta, to slip, to miss one’s step. 
Serenius.} Oblique; not direct; not 
perpendicular. 
Late the clouds 
Justling, or push’d with winds, rude in their shock, 
Tine the slant lightning ; whose thwart flame driven 
down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. 
Milton, P. L. 
The sun round the globe describes th’ zquator 
line 
By which wise means he can the whole survey 
With a direct or with a slanting ray, 
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To Suant.* v. a. To turn aslant or aside. 
Fuller writes this word s/ent. 


Nimbleness was very advantageous to break and 
slent the down-right rushings of a stronger vessel. 
Fuller, Holy War, p. 210. 


| SLA‘NTING.* n. s. [from slant.| Oblique 


remark. 

Bellarmine — wanted nothing but a good cause 
to defend; generally writing ingeniously, using 
sometimes slenting, seldom downright railing. 

Fuller, Holy State, p. 60. 
| Sta‘ TINGLy.* adv. [from slanting.] With 
oblique remark. 

Their first attempt was to prefer bills against 
the archbishop’s chaplains and preachers, and 
slantingly through their sides striking at the arch- 
bishop himself. 

Strype’s Life of Abp. Cranmer, B. 1. ch. 26. 
SLA‘NTLY. adv. [from slant.) Ob- 
Sta‘ntwise. § liquely; not perpendicu- 

larly ; slope. 

Some maketh a hollowness half a foot deep, 
With fower sets in it, set slantwise asleep. Tusser. 


SLAP.7} n. s. [schlap, German.] A blow. 
Properly with the hand open, or with 
something rather broad than sharp. 

What defence can be used in such a despica~ 
ble encounter as this, but either the slap or the 
spurn? Milton, Colasterion. 

Rustick mirth goes round ; — 
The leap, the slap, the haul. Thomson, Winter. 

Siar. adv. [from the noun.] With a 
sudden and violent blow. 

Peg’s servants complained ; and if they offered 
to come into the warehouse, then straight went the 
yard slap over their noddle. Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 

To Suapv. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
strike with a slap. 

Dick, who thus long had passive sat, 
Here strok’d his chin, and cock’d his hat; 
Then slapp’d his hand upon the board, 
And thus the youth put in his word. 

Stappa’su. interj. [from slap and dash: ] 
All at once: as any thing broad falls 
with a slap into.the water, and dashes it 
about. A low word. 

And yet, slapdash, is all again 
In every sinew, nerve, and vein. 

Stape.* adj. Slippery ; and also smooth. 
Applied to ale in Lincolnshire, and the 
north of England. See Skinner, Ray, 
and Grose. 

Sia‘pper.* adj. [of uncertain derivation. ] 
A northern word, applied to any thing 
large. Grose, and Craven Dial. 


To SLASH.+ v. a. [slasa, to strike, 
Icelandick. ] 


1. To cut; to cut with long cuts. 
Slashing and pinking their skin and faces. 
Sir T'. Herbert, Trav. p. 10. 
The long pocket, slashed sleeve. 
Guardian, No. 149. 
2. To lash. Slash is improper. 
Daniel, a sprightly swain, that us’d to slash 
The vigorous steeds that drew his lord’s calash. 
King. 


Prior. 


Prior. 


3. To cause to make a sharp sound. 
She slash’d a whip which she had in her hand ; 
the cracks thereof were loud and dreadful. 
More, Myst. of Godliness, (1660,) p. 220. 
To Suasu. v.n. To strike at random 
with a sword; to lay about him. 
The knights with their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troops, and orders did confound, 
Hewing and slashing at their idle shades. 


In the succession of a night and day. Blackmore. 


Spenser, EF’. Q. 
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Not that ['d lop the beauties from his book, 
Like slashing Bentley with his desperate hook. 
Pope- 
SLAs. 7, s. [from the verb. ] 
1. Cut; wound. 
Some few received some cuts and slashes that 
had drawn blood. Clarendon. 


| 2. A cut in cloth. 


What! this a sleeve? 
Here’s snip and nip, and cut, and slish and slash, 
Like to a censor in a barber’s shop. Shakspeare, 
Distinguish’d slashes deck the great, 
As each excels in birth or state : 
His oylet-holes are more and ampler ; 
The king’s own body was a sampler. 


To Stat.* See To SLrattTeR. 
Statcy.f n.s. [A sea term. | 


1. The middle part of a rope or cable that 
hangs down loose. Bailey. 

2, A transitory breeze of wind; an inter- 
val of fair weather: a sea-term. Not 
noticed by Bailey or Johnson. 

At certain times in the winter season, they take 
their slatches of flood and ebb according to their 
occasions, the effects of the tide being manifest 
quite cross the Streight; and ships are ordinarily 
seen becalmed, &c. 

Sir H. Shere on the Med. Sea, Ld. Halifax's Misc. p.9. 
SLATE.7 x. s. [from slit: slate is in 
some countries a crack; or from eselate, 
a tile, French. Dr. Johnson.— From 
slaihts, M. Goth. planus ; slaet, Su. Goth. 
levigatus, slaeta, levigare. Serenius. 
Mr. H. Tooke pronounces it the past 
participle of the Sax. ycylan, to divide, 
to separate. Dr. Johnson’s derivation 
from slit is similar, and more obvious. | 
A grey stone, easily broken into thin 
plates, which are used to cover houses, 
or to write upon. : 

A square cannot be so truly drawn upon a slate, 
as it is conceived in the mind. Grew, Cosmol. 

A small piece of a flat slate the ants laid over 
the hole of their nest, when they foresaw it would 
rain, Addison, Spect. 

To Siate. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover the roof; to tile. 

Sonnets and elegies to Chloris 
Would raise a house about two stories, 
A lyrick ode would slate. 

To SuateE.* i v. n. [perhaps from yleecinge, 

To SLETE. Sax. vestigia ferarum.] 
To set a dog loose at any thing, as 
sheep, swine, &c. A northern word. 
Ray gives it in the form of slete, Grose, 
of slate. 


Sta’teR. n.s. [from slate.] One who 
covers with slates or tiles. 


To SLA’TTER.* v.72. [Icel. and O. Sueth. 
sladde, vir habitu et moribus indecorus} 
en sladdra, incompta. Serenius. | : 

1. To be slovenly and dirty. 

A dirty, slattering woman, Ray, in V. Dawgos- 

2. To be careless or awkward; to spill 
carelessly; a northern word, and some- 
times spoken slat. +9 

Sia’rrer.¥* adj. Wet and dirty. Cum- 
berland dialect. 

Sua‘rrern.f x. s. [from slatter.] A 
woman negligent, not elegant or nice. 

Without the raising of which sum, a 
You dare not be so troublesome 


To pinch the slatlerns black and blue, 
For leaving you their work to do. Hudibras. 


Prior. 


Swift. 
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We may always observe, that a gossip in poli- 
ticks is a slattern in her family. 
a Addison, Freeholder, 

The sallow skin is for the swarthy put, 

And love can make a slattern of a slut. Dryden. 

Beneath the Jamp her tawdry ribands glare, 
The new-scour’d manteau and the slattern air. 

Gay. 
To Sua’rteRN.* v. a. [from the noun.] 
To consume carelessly or negligently. 
All that I desire is, that you will never slattern 
_ away one minute in idleness, Ld. Chesterfield, Lett. 
SLa’TTERNLY.* adj. [from slattern.] Not 
clean; slovenly. 

A very slatternly, dirty, but at the same time 
very genteel French maid is appropriated to the 
use of my daughter, Ld. Chesterfield. 

Young, perhaps, has ridiculed the affected and 
slaternly with a softer pen. 

Ruffhead’s Life of Pope, p. 281. 
SLA‘TTERNLY.* adv. Awkwardly ; negli- 
gently. 

A fine suit ill made, and slatternly or stiffly 
worn, far from adorning, only exposes the awk- 
wardness of the wearer. Ld. Chesterfield. 

Sta‘ty. adv. [from slate.] Having the 
nature of slate. 

All the stone that is slaty, with a texture long, 
aad parallel to the site of the stratum, will split only 
lengthways, or horizontally ; and, if placed in any 
other position, ’tis apt to give way, start, and burst 
when any considerable weight is laid upon it. 

Woodward on Fossils. 


SLAVE. x. s. [esclave, French. It is said 
to have its original from the Slavi, or 
Sclavonians, subdued and sold by the 
Venetians. ] 

1. One mancipated to a master; not a 
freeman ; a dependant. 
The banish’d Kent, who in disguise 
Follow’d his enemy king, and did him service 
‘Improper for a slave. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Thou elvish markt, abortive, rooting hog ! 
_ Thou that wast seal’d in thy nativity 
The slave of nature, and the son of hell, 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
Of guests he makes them slaves 
Tnhospitably. Milton, P. L. 
The condition of servants was different from 
what it is now, they being generally slaves, and 
such as were bought and sold for money. South. 
Perspective a painter must not want 3 yet with- 
out subjecting ourselves so wholly to it, as to 
e slaves of it. Dryden. 
To-morrow, should we thus express our friend- 
ship, 
Each might receive a slave into his arms : 
This sun, perhaps this morning sun, ’s the last 
That e’er shall rise on Roman liberty. 
Addison, Cato. 


2. One that has lost the power of re- 
sistance. 
"Slaves to our passions we become, and then 
Tt grows impossible to govern men, Waller. 
When once men are immersed in sensual things, 
and are become slaves to their passions and lusts, 
then are they most disposed to doubt of the exist- 
_ ence of God, Wilkins. 
3. It is used proverbially for the lowest 
State of life. 
___ Power shall not exempt the kings of the earth, 
and the great men, neither shall meanness excuse 
_ the poorest slave. Nelson. 


ToStave* ya. [from the noun.] To 
enslave, 
Fear, —a disease of a life long, which every day 
aves a man to whatever ill he meets with. 
“sd F Feltham, Res. i. 71. 
VOL. III. 
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Some greater, scorning now their narrow boat, 


In mighty hulks and ships (like courts) do dwell, 


Slaving the skiffes that in their seas do float. 
P, Fletcher, Pisc. Ecl. iv. 19, 
But will you slave me to your tyranny ? 
Beaum. and Fl. Love’s Cure. 
To SLAVE. v.n. 
toil. 
Had women been the makers of our laws, 
The men should slave at cards from morn to night. 


Swift, 
SLa’veBorn.* adj. [slave and born.] Not 
inheriting liberty. 
This vain world —a noble stage, 
Where slave-born man plays to the scofling stars. 
Drummond, Sonnet. 
SLa‘vsrike.* adj. [slave and like.] Be- 
coming a slave. 
Why this spade? this place ? 
This slavelike habit ? Shakspeare, Timon. 
SLA’VER.+ n. s.  [saliva, Lat. slefe, 
Icel. glafoerion, Welsh.] Spittle run- 
ning from the mouth; drivel. 
_Mathiolus hath a passage, that a toad commu- 
nicates its venom not only by urine, but by the 


humidity and slaver of its mouth, which will not 


consist with truth, Brown. 
Of all mad creatures, if the learn’d are right, 

It is the slaver kills, and not the bite. Pope. 
To Sua’ver. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To be smeared with spittle. 

Should I 

Slaver with lips, as common as the stairs 

That mount the Capitol ; join gripes with hands 

Made hard with hourly falsehood as with labour, 

Shakspeare. 

2. To emit spittle. 


Miso came with scowling eyes to deliver a sla- 


vering good morrow to the two ladies. Sidney. 
Why must he sputter, spawl, and slaver it, 
In vain against the people’s fay’rite ? Swift. 
To Sta’ver. v.a. To smear with drivel. 
Twitch’d by the slave, he mouths it more and 
more, 
Till with white froth his gown is slaver’d o'er. 
Dryden. 
Sta’verer. n.s. [slabbaerd, Dutch; from 
slaver.] One who cannot hold his spit- 
tle; a driveller; an idiot. 
SLA’VERINGLY.* adv. [from slaver.] With 
slaver, or drivel. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
Sia‘very. x. s. [from slave.] Servitude ; 


the condition of a slave; the offices of 


a slave. 

If my dissentings were out of errour, weakness, 
or obstinacy, yet no man can think it other than 
the badge of slavery, by savage rudeness and im- 
portunate obtrusions of violence to have the mist 
of his errour dispelled. King Charles, 


SLA’UGHTER.} 2x. s. [onylauze, Saxon, 
from ylezan, ylezan, to strike or kill; 
slachta, Su. Goth.] Massacre ; destruc- 
tion by the sword. 

Sinful Macduff, 
They were all struck for thee ! 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell slaughter on their souls. Shaks. Macbeth. 
On each hand slaughter and gigantick deeds. 
Milton, P. L. 
The pair you see, 
Now friends below, in close embraces join ; 
But when they leave the shady realms of night, 
With mortal heat each other shall pursue : 
What wars, what wounds, what slaughter shall en- 
sue? Dryden. 


To Sua’vcurer.t v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To massacre ; to slay; to kill with the 
sword, 


To drudge ; to moil; to 


SLA’vVisH. 
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Your castle is surpris’d, your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter’d. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


2. To kill beasts for the butcher. 


SLA UGHTERER.* n. 5. [from slaughter.] 
One employed in killing. 
Thou dost then wrong me; as the slaughterer doth, 
Which giveth many wounds, when one would kill. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. I. 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE. 7. s. [slaughter and 
house.| House in which beasts are 
killed for the butcher. 
Away with me, all you whose souls abhor 
Th’ uncleanly savour of a slaughterhouse ; 
For I am stifled with the smell of sin, Shakspeare. 


SLA‘UGHTERMAN. 7. s. [slaughter and 
man.| One employed in killing. 
The mad mothers with their howls confus’d 
Do break the clouds ; as did the wives of Jewry, 
At Herod's bloody hunting slaughtermen. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
Ten chas’d by one, 
Are now each one the slaughterman of twenty. 
Shakspeare. 
Sce thou fight’st against thy countrymen ; 
And join’st with them will be thy slaughtermen. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Sta‘vcutERovs. adj. [from slaughter.] 
Destructive ; murderous. 
I have supt full with horrours ; 
Direness familiar to my slaughterous thoughts 
Cannot once start me. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
adj. [from slave.]  Servile ; 
mean ; base ; dependant. 
A thing 
More slavish did I ne’er than answering 
A slave without a knock. Shakspeare, Cymb. 
You have among you many a purchas’d slave, 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish part, 
Because you bought them. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
He, the supreme Good, to whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 
Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour unasgsail’d. 
Milton, Comus. 
Those are the labour’d births of slavish brains ; 
Not the effect of poetry, but pains. Denham. 
Slavish bards our mutual loves rehearse 


Tn lying strains and ignominious verse. Prior. 


SLA‘VIsHLy.f adv. [from slavish.] Ser- 


vilely ; meanly. 
The nature of base people is such, as either they 
obey slavishly, or command insolently, 
Ralegh, Arts of Emp. ch. 25. 
They are commonly dejected, slavishly humble. 
Burton, Anat, of Mel. p. 157. 


Sva‘visuness.f n.s. [from slavish.] Ser- 


vility ; meanness. 
Detaining them in more than Egyptian slavish- 
NESS. Fotherby, Atheom. (1622,) p. 113. 
His willingness to serve such base things, is the 
great brand of his slavishness. 
Fotherby, Atheom. p. 120. 
To SLAY. v. a. preter. slew ; part. pass. 
slain. [slahan, Gothick; slahon, Ger- 
man ; ylean, Saxon; slaen, Dutch; slaa, 
Dan. and Icel.] To kill; to butcher ; 
to put to death. 
Her father’s brother 
Would be her lord; or shall I say her uncle ? 
Or he that slew her brothers and her uncle ? 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 
Tyrant, shew thy face; 
If thou be’st slain, and with no stroke of mine, 
My wife and children’s ghosts will haunt me still. 
Shakspeare. 
I saw under the altar the souls of them that were 
slain for the word of God. Rev. vi. 2. 
Slay and make ready. Gen. xiii. 16. 
Wrath killeth the foolish man, and envy slayeth . 
the silly one. Job, v. 2. 
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Of Trojan chiefs he yiew’d a numerous train ; 
All much lamented, allin battle slain. Dryd. Ain. 
He must 
By blood and battles power maintain, 
And slay the monarchs, ere he rule the plain. 
Prior. 
Stay.* See Siey. 
Sra’ver. n. s. [from slay.] Killer; mur- 
derer ; destroyer. 
Witness the guiltless blood poured oft on ground; 
The crowned often slain, the slayer crown’d. 
Spenser, I. Q. 

They slew those that were slayers of their coun- 
trymen. Abbot, 

The slayer of himself yet saw I there ; 

The gore congeal’d was clotted in his hair : 
With eyes half clos’d and gaping mouth he lay, 
And grim as when he breath’d his sullen soul 
away. Dryden. 
SLEAVE.} x. s. [Of this word I know 
not well the meaning: sleave-silk is ex- 
plained by Gouldman, floccus sericus, a 
lock of silk; and the women still say, 
sleave the silk for untwist it. Ainsworth 
calls a weaver’s shuttle or reed a s/aze, 
or sley. To sley is to part a twist into 
single fibres. Dr. Johnson. — Icel. slefa 
filatenuia. Serenius.] The ravelled 
knotty part of the silk, which gives great 
trouble to the knitter or weaver. Heath. 

Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care. 

Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
I on a fountain light, 
Whose brim with pinks was platted ; 

The banks with daffadillies dight 
With grass like sleave was matted. Drayton, Cynth. 
To SLEAVE.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 
separate into threads; tosleid. See To 
SLEID. 

The more subtle, and more hard to sleave a-two, 
silken thread of self-seeking, is that dominion over 
consciences. 

Whitlock, Mann. of the Eng. (1654,) p. 360. 
Ste’avep.* adj. [from sleave.] Raw; not 
spun ; unwrought. 

Eight wild men all apparelled in green moss 
made with sleved silk, 

Holinshed, Hist. of Eng. p. 835. 
Sizazy.f adj. [often written sleezy. Dr. 
Johnson. — And also sleasy.| Weak; 
wanting substance. This seems to be 
of the same race with sleave, or from To 
sley. Dr. Johnson. — Sleasy holland is 
so called, because made in Silesia in 
Germany; which, from its slightness, 
occasions all thin, slight, ill-wrought 
Hollands to be called sleasy. Chambers. 

I cannot well away with such sleazy stuff, with 
such cobweb compositions. 

Howell, Lett. (dat. 1625,) i. i. 1. 
SLED.f 2. s. [sled, Danish;  sledde, 
Dutch.] <A carriage drawn without 
wheels. 
Upon an ivory sled 
Thou shalt be drawn among the frozen poles. 
Tamburlaine, or the Scyth. Shepherd, (1590.) 
Volgha — 
Who sleds doth sufter on his watery lea, 
And horses trampling on his icy face. 
P. Fletcher, Pisc. Ecl. ii. 13. 

The sled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 
These all must be prepar’d. Dryden. 
StEDpep. adj. [from sled.] Mounted on a 
sled. 

So frown’d he once when in an angry parle, 
He smote the sledded Polack on the ice. Shaks. 
Steps. n. s. [yleegz, ylege, Saxon ; sleggia, 
Icelandick.] 
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. A large heavy hammer, 


They him spying, both with greedy force 
At once upon him ran, and him beset 
With strokes of mortal steel, without remorse, 
And on his shield like iron sledges bet. 
Spenser, EF. Q. 
The painful smith, with force of fervent heat, 
The hardest iron soon doth mollify, 
That with his heavy sledge he can it heat, 
And fashion to what he it list apply. Spenser. 
The uphand sledge is used by under-workmen, 
when the work is not of the largest, yet requires 
help to batter and draw it out: they use it with 
both their hands before them, and seldom lift their 
hammer higher than their head. Moxon. 
It would follow that the quick stroke of a light 
hammer should be of greater efficacy than any 
softer and more gentle striking of a great sledge. 
Wilkins, Math. Mag. 


2, A carriage without wheels, or with 


very low wheels; properly a sled. See 
SLED. 

In Lancashire they use a sort of sledge made 
with thick wheels, to bring their marl out, and 
drawn with one horse. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


SLEEK.+ adj. [sleyck, and slicht, Teut. 


— 


planus, from slechten, planare. This 
word was formerly written slick. See 
Srick. And slick, or slicken, is still our 
northern word. See also the substan- 


tive SLEEK. ] 


. Smooth ; nitid; glossy. 


Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep a-nights. 
Shakspeare. 
How eagerly ye follow my disgrace, 
As if it fed ye; and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear in every thing may bring my ruin. 
Shakspeare. 
What time the groves were clad in green, 
The fields all drest in flowers, 
And that the sleek-hair’d nymphs were seen, 
To seek them summer bowers, Drayton. 
As in gaze admiring, oft he bow’d 
His turret crest, and sleek-enamell’d neck, 
Fawning. Milton, P. L. 
Thy head and hair are sleek, 
And then thou kemb’st the tuzzes on thy cheek. 
Dryden. 
So sleek her skin, so faultless was her make, 
Ey’n Juno did unwilling pleasure take 
To see so fair a rival. 


Dryden. 


2. Not rough; not harsh. 


Those rugged names to our like mouths grow 

sleek, 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 
Milton, Sonn. 


SLEeEk.* n.s. [from the adjective.] That 


which makes smooth; varnish. Not in 
use. 

My face, which you behold so seeming red, is 
done oyer with ladies’ licks, slicks, and other paint- 
ing stuff of the Levant. 


Transl. of Boccalini, (1626,) p. 283. 


To Siexx. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 


1 


2 


. To comb smooth and even. 
Yet are the men more loose than they, 

More kemb’d, and bath’d, and rub’d, and trim’d, 

More sleek’d, more soft, and slacker limb’d. 

B. Jonson. 

By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 

And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 

Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks, 

Slecking her soft alluring locks. — Milton, Comus. 


. To render soft, smooth, or glossy. 


Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks ; 
Be bright and jovial ’mong your guests to-night. 
Shakspeare, 
She does sleek 
With crums of bread and milk, and lies a-nights 
In her neat gloves, B. Jonson; Catiline. 


To SLEEP.+ ». n. 


SLE 
The persuasive rhetorick 

That sleek’d his tongue, and won so much on Eye, 
So little here, nay lost. Milton, P. R. 
A sheet of well sleeked marble paper did not 

cast any of its distinct colours upon the wall. 
Boyle. 
A cruise of fragance, form’d of burnish’d gold, 

Odour divine! whose soft refreshing streams 
Sleek the smooth skin, and scent the snowy limbs, 


Pope. 
Ster’Kiy. adv. [from sleek.] Smoothly; 


glossily. 
Let their heads be sleekly combed, and their 
blue coats brushed. — Shakspeare, Tam. of Shrew. 


SLEE’KNEsS.* 7. s. [from sleek.] Smooth- 


ness. 

We may live to the spectacle and the bearing- 
staff, to the stooping back, to the snow or to the 
sleekness of the declining crown: but how few are 
there that can unfold you a diary of so many 
leaves! More die in the spring and summer of 
their years, than live till eutumn or their gowned 
winter. Feltham, Res. i. 32. 

The horses — lost their sleekness and grace, and 
were soon purchased at half the value. 

Johnson, Rambler, No. 138. 


SterKstonr. n.s. [sleek and stone] A 


smoothing stone. 
The purest pasteboard, with a sleek-stone rub 
smooth, and as even as you can, Peacham. 


Stier ky.* adj. [from sleek.] Of a sleek or 


smooth appearance. 
Sweet, slecky doctor, dear pacifick soul! 

Lay at the beef, and suck the vital bowl! 
Thomson to the Soporif. Doctor. 

[slepan, Gothick ; 

ylepan, Sax. slaepan, Dutch. Dr, John- 

son. — Serenius deduces the word from 

the Su. Goth. slapp, remissus. ] 


1. To take rest, by suspension of the 


mental and corporal powers. 
I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard : 
Some time I shall sleep out ; the rest I’ll whistle. 
Shakspeare. 
Where’s Pede? — go you, and where you find 
a maid, 
That, ere she sleep, hath thrice her prayers said, 
Rein up the organs of her fantasy ; 
Sleep she as sound as careless infancy ; 
But those that sleep, and think not on their sins, 
Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, shoulders, sides, 
and shins. Shakspeare, Mer. W. of Windsor, 
If the man be poor, thou shalt not sleep with his 
pledge. Deuteronomy» 
Peace, good reader! do not weep ; ; 
Peace! the lovers are asleep: 
They, sweet turtles! folded lie, 
In the last knot that love could tie, 
Let them sleep, let them sleep on, 
Till this stormy night be gone, 
And the eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken with that light, ; 
Whose day shall never sleep in night. Crashawe 
Those who at any time sleep without dreaming 
can never be convinced that their thoughts are for 
four hours busy without their knowing it. Locke. 


2. To rest; to be motionless. 


Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out 
the burlyboned clown in chines of beef ere thou 
sleep in thy sheath, I beseech Jove on my knees: 
thou mayst be turned into hobnails. a 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we git, and let the sounds of musick 
Creep in our ears. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

The giddy ship, betwixt the winds and tides, _ 
Fore’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stunn’d with the different blows; then shoots 

amain, : 
Till counterbuff’d she stops, and sleeps again. 
j Dryden 
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$. To live thoughtlessly. 


We sleep over our happiness, and want to be 
~ roused into a quick thankful sense of it. Alterbury. 
4. To be dead; death being a state from 
_ which man will some time awake. 

If we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
.-eyen so them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
_ bring with him. 1 Thessal. 

A person is said to be dead to us, because we 
cannot raise from the grave; though he only sleeps 
unto God, who can raise from the chamber of 

- death. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

5. To be inattentive ; not vigilant. 

Heaven will one day open 
The king’s eyes, that so long have slept upon 
This bold, bad man. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

6. To be unnoticed, or unattended : as, the 
matter sleeps. See SrErrine. 

Stexrp.f 2.s. [from the verb; slep, Goth. 
slep, Sax.] Repose; rest; suspension 
of the mental and corporal powers ; 

- slumber. 

Methought I heard a voice cry, sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep ; the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care ; 

The birth of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 

- Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. Shaks. Macbeth. 

That sleepe might sweetly seale 
_ His restfull eyes, he enter’d, and in his bed 

In silence took. Chapman. 

Cold calleth the spirits to succour; and there- 
fore they cannot so well close and go together in 
the head, which is ever requisite to sleep. And 
for the same cause, pain and noise hinder sleep ; 
and darkness furthereth sleep. Bacon. 

Beasts that sleep in winter, as wild bears, during 
their sleep wax very fat, though they eat nothing, 

Bacon, 

His fasten’d hands the rudder keep, 

And fix’d on heav’n, his eyes repel invading sleep. 
Dryden. 

Hermes o’er his head in air appear’d, 

_ His hat adorn’d with wings disclos’d the god, 
And in his hand the seep-compelling rod. Dryden. 

Infants spend the greatest part of their time in 
sleep, and are seldom awake but when hunger calls 
for the teat, or some pain forces the mind to per- 
ceive it. Locke. 

Stzz'per.} x.s. [Sax. ylepepe.] 

i. One who sleeps; one who is not awake. 

Sound, musick ; come, my queen, take hand with 

me, 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be. 
Shakspeare, Mids. N. Dream. 
What’s the business, 
That such an hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house ? Shaks. Macbeth. 

-In some countries, a plant which shuttetl: in the 
night, openeth in the morning, and openeth wide 

_ at noon, the inhabitants say is a plant that sleepeth. 
There be sleepers enow then; for almost all 
flowers do the like. Bacon. 

Night is indeed the province of his reign; 

_ Yet all his dark exploits no more contain 
Than a spy taken, and a sleeper slain. 

2. A lazy inactive drone. 

He must be no great eater, drinker, nor sleeper, 
that will discipline his senses, and exert his mind ; 
every worthy undertaking requires both. Grew. 

3. That which lies dormant, or without 
effect, 

Let penal laws, if they have been sleepers of 
long, or if grown unfit for the present time, be by 
Wise judges confined in the execution, Bacon. 


4. A fish. [exocetus.] Ainsworth. 
5. [In architecture.] A strip of solid 
timber (or some substantial substitute) 
which lies on the ground to support the 
joist of .2 floor. Mason. 


Dryden. 
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The length of hips and sleepers, 

Evelyn, B.i. ch. 6. § 19. 

Sire’Prut.* adj. [sleep and full ; Saxon, 

ylaprul. See also SLEEPFULNESS.] Over- 
powered by desire to sleep. 

Distrust will cure a lethargy ; ofa sleepful man 
it makes a wakeful one, and so keeps out poverty. 

Scott, Essay of Drapery, (1635,) p. 138. 
SLEE’PFULNESS.* 7, 5. [ylappulmy, Saxon. 
Lye.] Strong desire to sleep. 
SLer’PILy. adv. [from sleepy. | 
1. Drowsily ; with desire to sleep. 
2. Dully ; lazily. 

Trather chuse to endure the wounds of those 
darts, which envy casteth at novelty, than to go on 
safely and sleepily in the easy ways of ancient mis- 
takings, Ralegh. 

3. Stupidly. 

He would make us believe that Luther in these 
actions pretended to authority, forgetting what he 
had sleepily owned hefore. Alterbury. 

SLEE'Piness. n. s. [from sleepy.| Drow- 
siness ; disposition to sleep ; inability to 
keep awake. 

Watchfulness precedes too great sleepiness, and 
is the most ill boding symptom of a fever. 

Arbuthnot. 
Stee Pine.* n. s. [from sleep.] 
1. The state of resting in sleep. 
2. The state of not being disturbed, or 
noticed, 
You ever 
Have wish’d the sleeping of this business, never 
Desir’d it to be stirr’d. — Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
SLerPLess. adj. [from sleep.] Wanting 
sleep ; always awake. 
The field 
To labour calls us, now with sweat impos’d, 
Though after sleepless night. Milton, P.L. 
While pensive poets painful vigils keep, 
Sleepless themselves to give their readers sleep. 
Pope. 
Suer’pLessness.* x, 5, [from sleepless. ] 
Want of sleep. 
Lipsius — conceives an impossibility of an ab- 
solute sleeplessness. Bp. Hall, Balm of Gilead. 
SLex’PyY.} adj. [from sleep. ] 
1. Drowsy; disposed to sleep. 
From his feet, even to his sleepie head, 
She made her poison canker-like to spread. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 792. 
Here sleepy arms she spread. May, Lucan, B. 5. 
2. Not awake. 
Why did you bring these daggers from the 
place? 
They must lie there, Go carry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. — Shaks. Macbeth. 
She wak’d her sleepy crew, 
And, rising hasty, took a short adieu. 
3. Soporiferous; somniferous ; 
sleep. 

We will give you sleepy drinks, that your senses, 
unintelligent of our insufficience, may, though 
they cannot praise us, as little accuse us. 

; Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still. 

Milton, P. L. 

I sleeped about eight hours, and no wonder; 
for the physicians had mingled a sleepy potion in 
the wine. Swift, Gulliv. Trav. 


4. Dull; lazy. 


Dryden. 
causing 


*Tis not sleepy business, 
But must be look’d to speedily and strongly. 
Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 


SLEET.f z.s. [perhaps from the Danish 
slet. Dr. Johnson. — Sleet is the past par- 
ticiple yle-ed, rleed, yleec, of ylean, Sax. 
projicere; and has no connexion with 
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the Danish’ slet, which means smooth, 
polished. Mr. H. Tooke, Div. of Purl. 
li. 334. — Serenius, however, notices 
the Dan. slud, which means sleet 3 and 
also the Icel. sletta, liquida dispergere. 
The Sax. yhhe, I may add, is a shower.] 


1, A kind of smooth small hail or snow, not 
falling in flakes, but single particles. 
Now van to yan the foremost squadrons meet, 
The midmost battles hastening up behind, 
Who view, far off, the storm of falling sleet, 
And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. 
Dryden. 
Perpetual sleet and driving snow 
Obscure the skies, and hang on herds below. 
Huge oxen stand inclos’d in wint’ry walls 
Of snow congeal’d, Dryden. 
Rains would have been poured down, as the 
vapours became cooler; next sleet, then snow, and 
ice. Cheyne. 
2. Shower of any thing falling thick. 
[They] flying, behind them, shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face 
Of their pursuers, Milton, P. R. 


To Siret. v. n. [from the noun.] To snow 
in small particles intermixed with rain. 
Stee’ry.f adj. [from the noun.] Bringing 

sleet. 
The sleety storm returning still, 
The morning hoar, and eyening chill. 
Warton, Ode 10. 
SLEEVE.f xn. s. [ylyp, Saxon; formerly 
called eapm ylize, that with which the 
arm is covered; the past participle of 
yleyan, induere. Mr. H. Tooke, Div. of 
Purl. ii. 374.) 
1. The part of a garment that covers the 
arms. 
Once my well-waiting eyes espy’d my treasure, 
With sleeves turn’d up, loose hair, and breast en- 
larged, 
Her father’s corn, moving her fair limbs, measure. 
Sidney. 
The deep smock sleeve, which the Irish women 
use, they say, was old Spanish; and yet that should 
seem rather to be an old English fashion: for in 
armory, the fashion of the Manche, which is given 
in arms, being nothing else but a sleeve, is fashioned 
much like to that sleeve. And knights, in ancient 
times, used to wear their mistress’s or love’s sleeve 
upon their arms; sir Lancelot wore the sleeve of 
the fair maid of Asteloth in a tourney. 
Spenser on Ireland. 
Your hose should be ungarter’d, your sleeve un- 
button’d, your shoe untied, demonstrating a care- 
less desolation. Shakspeare. 
You would think a smock were a she-angel ; he 
so chants to the sleeve-hand, and the work about 
the square on’t. Shakspeare. 
He was clothed in cloth, with wide sleeves and a 
cape. Bacon. 
In velvet white as snow the troop was gown’d, 
Their hoods and sleeves the same, Dryden. 
2. Sleeve, in some provinces, signifies a knot 
or skein of silk, which is by some very 
probably supposed to be its meaning in 
the following passage. [See Sreave.] 


Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


8. To laugh in the sleeve. This proverbial 
phrase Dr. Johnson ascribes to the Dutch 
sleeve, a cover, any thing spread over. 
It is more likely, as Mr. Bagshaw also 
observes, to be taken from the large 
sleeves which our countrymen formerly 
wore, by which they might easily con- 
ceal part of the countenance, and so 
laugh unperceived. 
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5. [Lolligo, Lat.] A fish. 
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A brace of sharpers laugh at the whole roguery 
in their sleeves. L Estrange. 
Men know themselves utterly void of those qua- 
lities which the impudent sycophant ascribes to 
them, and in his sleeve laughs at them for believ- 
ing. South, Serm. 

John laughed heartily in his sleeve at the pride of 
the esquire. Arbuthnot, J. Bull, 

To hang on a sleeve ; to make depend- 
ent. Probably from the custom noticed 
by Spenser, under the first definition, of 
wearing a lady’s sleeve ; which was in 
token of dependance on her love. 

It is not for a man which doth know, or should 
know, what orders, and what peaceable government 
requireth, to ask why we should hang our judge- 
ment upon the church’s sleeve, and why in matters 
of orders more than in matters of doctrine. 

Hooker. 
Ainsworth. 


Suee’vep. adj. [from sleeve.] Having 


sleeves. 


Stee vevess.y} adj. [from sleeve. ] 


1, 


Wanting sleeves ; having no sleeves. 
No man under the said estates and degree shall 
weare any satyn— nor any velvet, saving in sleeve- 
lesse jackets, doublets, coyfes, &c. 
Proclam. (1565,) Strype App. Hist. Ref. 
Sleeveless bis jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet; but ’twas now,so much ground was seen, 
Become tufftaffaty. Donne. 
They put on sleeveless coats of home-spun cotton. 
Sandys. 
Behold yon isle by palmers, pilgrims trod, 
Grave mummers! sleeveless some, and shirtless 
others, Pope. 


. Wanting reasonableness; wanting pro- 


priety ; wanting solidity. [This sense, 
of which the word has been long pos- 
sessed, I know not well how it obtained ; 
Skinner thinks it properly /zveless or life- 
less: to this I cannot heartily agree, 
though I know not what better to sug- 
gest. Can it come from sleave, a knot, 
or skein, and so signify unconnected, hang- 
ing ul together ? or from sleeve, a cover ; 
and therefore means plainly absurd ; 
foolish without palliation ? Dr. Johnson. 
— Sleeveless means without a cover or 
pretence. Mr. H. Tooke.] 
One mornyng timely he tooke in hande 
To make to my house a sleevelesse errande. 
Heywood, Works, (1566,) sign. B. 3. b. 
This sleeveless tale of transubstantiation was 
brought into the world by that other fable of the 
multipresence. Bp, Hall. 
No more but no, a sleeveless reason. 
Milton, Eiconoclast. § 6. 


My landlady quarrelled with him for sending ' 


every one of her children on a sleeveless errand, as 
she calls it. Spectator. 


To Sirip.* v. a. [from sley.] To prepare 


for use in the weaver’s sley or slay. See 

To Siery. Percy. 
She weav’d the sveided silk 

With fingers long. Shakspeare, Pericles. 


SLEIGHT.f x. s. [slaegd, Icel. cunning, 


deceit. Dr. Johnson, and Serenius. It 
may rather be from the Sax. yl or yly6, 
deceitful, whence our s/y. Milton, in his 
manuscript Mask of Comus, has used 
sleight for sly or deceitful.] Artful trick ; 
cunning artifice; dexterous practice : as, 
sleight of hand; the tricks of a juggler. 
This is often written, but less properly, 
slight. 

He that exhorted to beware of an enemy’s policy, 
doth not give counsel ta be impolite; but rather 
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to be all prudent foresight, lest our simplicity be 


over-reached by cunning sleights. Hooker. 
Fair Una to the red cross knight 

Betrothed is with joy ; 

Though false Duessa, it to bar, 

Her false sleights do employ. Spenser, F'.Q. 


Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound ; 
[ll catch it ere it come to ground ; 
And that, distill’d by magick sleights, 
Shall raise such artificial sprights, 
As, by the strength of their illusion, 
Shall draw him on to his confusion. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Out stept the ample size 
Of mighty Ajax, huge in strength; to him, 
Laertes’ son, 
That crafty one as huge in sleight. 
She could not so convey 
The massy substance of that idol great, 
What sleight had she the wardens to betray ? 
What strength to heave the goddess from her seat ? 
Fairfar. 


Chapman. 


In the wily snake 
Whatever sleights, none would suspicious mark, 
As from his wit, and native subtilty, 
Proceeding. 
Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat ; 
As lookers on feel most delight, 
That least perceive the juggler’s sleight. 
Hudibras. 
Good humour is but a sleight of hand, or a fa- 
culty making truths look like appearances, or 
appearances like truths, LT Estrange. 
When we hear death related, we are all willing 
to favour the slight, when the poet does not too 
grossly impose upon us. Dryden. 
While innocent he scorns ignoble flight, 
His honest friends preserve him by a sleight. 


Swift. 


Milton, P.L. 


Sueicut.* adj. [yly5, Sax.] Deceitful ; 


artful. 
Thus I hurle 
My powder’d spells into the spungie air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with sleight illusion. 
Milton, MS. Mask of Com. Trin. Coll. Camb. 


Stercurrut.* adj. [sleight and full.) 


Artful ; cunning. 
Sleightful otters left the purling rill. 
W. Browne. 


Stercurity.* adv. [from sleighty.] Craft- 


ily ; cunningly. Huloet. 


Stercury.* adj. [from sleight.] Crafty ; 


artful. Huloet. 

Thoughe it [truth] be darkened with mens 
sleyghtye jugling and counterfait craftes, as it were 
with certain mists, for a while; yet at the time of 
God appoynted, it bursteth out again, and sheweth 
itself clerely like the sunne. 


| Tran. of Bp. Gardiner’s De Ver. Ob. (1558,) fol. vi. 
Steive.* See SLEAVE. 


SLENDER. adj. {slinder, Dutch.] 
. Thin; small in circumference compared 


with the length; not thick. 

So thick the roses bushing round 
About her glow’d; half stooping to support 
Each flower of slender stalk. Milton, P. L. 


| 2. Small in the waist ; having a fine shape. 


What slender youth, bedew’d with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave ? 
Milton, Trans. 
Beauteous Helen shines among the rest, 
Tall, slender, straight, with all the graces blest. 
Dryden. 


3. Not bulky ; slight ; not strong. 


Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 
Pope. 


4, Small; inconsiderable ; weak. 


Yet they, who claim the general assent of the 
whole world unto that which they teach, and do 
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not fear to give very hard and heavy sentence upon 
as many as refuse to embrace the same, must 
hav especial regard, that their first foundations and 
grounds be more than slender probabilities, 
Hooker. 
Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament ; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident, 
Shakspeare. 
Positively to define that season, there is no 
slender difficulty. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
It is very slender comfort that relies upon this 
nice distinction, between things being trouble- 
some, and being evils; when all the evil of afflic- 
tion lies in the trouble it creates tous. Tillotson. 


5. Sparing; less than enough: as, a slen- 
der estate and slender parts. 
At my lodging, 
The worst is this, that, at so slender warning, 
You ’re like to have a thin and slender pittance. f 
Shakspeare. 
6. Not amply supplied. 

The good Ostorius often deign’d © 

To grace my slender table with his presence, 
Philips. 

In obstructions inflammatory, the aliment ought 

to be cool, slender, thin, diluting. Arbuthnot. 
SLE'NDERLY. adv. [from slender] 
1. Without bulk. 
2. Slightly ; meanly. 

If the debt be not just, we know not what may 
be deemed just, neither is it a sum to be slenderly 
regarded. Hayward, 

If I have done well, it is that which I desired ; 
but if slenderly and meanly, it is that which T 
could attain to. 2 Mac. xv. 38. 

Ste/NpDERNESS.f 7. 5s. [from slender] 
1. Thinness; smallness of circumference. 

Small whistles give a sound because of their 
extreme slenderness, the air is more pent than ina 
wider pipe. Bacon. 

Their colours arise from the thinness of the 
transparent parts of the feathers; that is from the 
slenderness of the yery fine hairs or capillamenta, 
which grow out of the sides of the grosser lateral 
branches or fibres of those feathers. Newton. 

2. Want of bulk or strength. 

It is preceded by a spitting of blood, occasioned 
by its acrimony, and too great a projectile motion, 
with slenderness and weakness of the vessels, 

Arbuthnot on Det, 
3. Slightness ; weakness ; inconsiderable- 
ness. 

The slenderness of your reasons against the book, 
together with the inconveniences that must of ne- 
cessity follow, have procured a great credit unto it. 

Whitgift. 
4, Want of plenty. 

As the coarseness of the raiment, so the slender- 
ness of the diet, is equally to pretend towards a 
rigid and austere condition of life. 

Gregory, Notes on Script. (ed. 1684,) p.133. 
To Stent.* v.27. To make an oblique 
remark; to sneer. See Zo SLANT. 

Shoot your arrows at me till your quiver be 
empty, but glance not with the least slenting insi- 
nuation at his majesty. 

Fuller’s Truth Maintained, (1643,) p.19- 
Sitepr. The preterite of sleep. 

Silence; coeval with eternity, 

Thou wert ere nature first began to be, . 

Twas one vast nothing all, and all slept fast in 

thee. Pope. 
Stew. The preterite of slay. 

He slew Hamet, a great commander among the 
Numidians, and chased Benchades and Amida, 
two of their greatest princes, out of the country. 

Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
SLEY.* x.s. [yle, Sax.] A weaver's 
reed. See SLAIE. 

Straight to their posts appointed both repair, 
And fix their threaded looms with equal care : 
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Around the solid beam the web is ty’d, 
While hollow canes the parting warp divide ; 
_ Through which with nimble flight the shuttles play, 
And for the woof prepare a ready way ; 
The woof and warp unite press’d by the toothy slay. 
Croxall, Ov. Met. 6. 
To Stry.f v.n. [from the noun. See also 
To Steave. Dr. Johnson has cited a pas- 
sage trom Shakspeare’s Troilus and Cres- 
sida, as Mr. Mason also has observed, 
in illustration of to sley; but the true 
word there is sletve or sleave silk, not 
sley'd silk.] To separate ; to part or twist 
into threads; to sleid. 


To SLICE.f v. a. [German, schleissen ; 
Sax. ylitan; rumpere, scindere. Sere- 
nius. | 

1. To cut into flat pieces. 

Their cooks make no more ado, ;but slicing it 
into little gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, 
and hang it in a furnace. Sandys, Journey. 

The residue were on foot, well furnished with 
jack and skull, pikes and slicing swords, broad, 
thin, and of an excellent temper. Hayward. 

2. To cut into parts. 

Nature lost one by thee, and therefore must 
Slice one in two to keep her number just. 

Cleaveland. 

3. To cut off in a broad piece. 

When hungry thou stood’st staring, like an oaf, 
I slic’d the luncheon from the barley loaf. Gay. 

4. To cuts to divide. 

Princes and tyrants slice the earth among them. 

Burnet. 

Sticz. . s. [ylice, Saxon; from the verb.] 


1. A broad piece cut off. 

Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright 
and across, so as you may make them rather in 
slices than in continued hacks, doth great good 
to trees. Bacon. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread ; 
because in cutting a slice or two it will wipe itself, 


Swift. 
He from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 
And freely, from the fattest side, 
Cut out large slices to be fry’d. Swift. 


2. A broad piece. 
Then clap four slices of pilaster on ’t, 
That, lac’d with bits of rustick, makes a front. 
Pope. 
3. A broad head fixed in a handle; a peel; 
a spatula. 

The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much 
like the sdice of apothecaries, with which they spread 
plasters. Hakewill. 

When burning with the iron in it, with the 
slice clap the coals upon the outside close to- 
gether, to keep the heat in. Moxon. 


Stick. adj. [slicht, Teut. See Sieex.] 
Whom silver-bow’d Apollo bred, in the Pierian 
mead, 
Both slicke and daintie, yet were both in warre of 
wond’rous dread, Chapman, 
Glass attracts but weakly; some slick stones, 
and thick glasses, indifferently. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Str. The preterite of slide. 
From the tops of heayen’s steep hill she sdid, 
And straight the Greeks swift ships she reacht. 
Chapman, 
At first the silent venom slid with ease, 
And seiz’d her cooler senses by degrees. 
i Dryden, Zin. 
Sui’ppen. The participle passive of slide. 
Why is this people slidden back, by a perpetual 
backsliding ? Jer. viii. 5, 
To SLYDDER.} ». z. [phdeman, plidpan, 
Saxon; slidderen, Teut. See also To 
Stipvr.] To slide with interruption. 
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Go thou from me to fate, 
Now die: with that he dragg’d the trembling sire, 
Slidd’ring through clotted blood. Dryden. 
The tempter saw the danger in a trice; 

For the man slidder’d upon Fortune’s ice. Harte. 
StrppER.* | adj. [from the verb. Sax. 
SLI’DDERY. yhodop, lubricitas.] Slip- 

pery: slidder is an old word; sliddery, 

still a vulgar one. 
To a dronken man the way is slider. 
Chaucer, Kn. Tale. 
To SLIDE. ». n. slid, pret. slidden, part. 
pass. [plisan, Sax. “ Opinor a notione 
levitatis ; nam yd est levis, Su. Goth. 


slaet.” Wachter. ] 
1. To pass along smoothly; to slip; to 
glide. 


Sounds do not only stide upon the surface of a 
smooth body, but communicate with the spirits 
in the pores. Bacon. 

Ulysses, Stheneleus, Tisander slide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. 

Denham. 
2. To move without change of the foot. 

Oh, Ladon, happy Ladon, rather slide than run 
by her, lest thou should’st make her legs slip from 
her. Sidney. 

Smooth sliding without step. Milton, P. L. 

He that once sins, like him that sdides on ice, 
Goes swiftly down the slippery ways of vice : 
Though conscience checks him, yet those rubs 

gone o’er, 
He slides on smoothly, and looks back no more. 
Dryden. 
3. To pass inadvertently. 

Make a door and a bar for thy mouth: beware 

thou slide not by it: Ecclus. xxviii. 26. 
4, To pass unnoticed. 

In the princess I could find no apprehension 
of what I said or did, but with a calm careless- 
ness, letting every thing slide justly, as we do by 
their speeches, who neither in matter nor person 
do any way belong unto us. Sidney. 

5. To pass along by silent and unobserved 
progression. 
Thou shalt 
Hate all, shew charity to none; 
But let the famish’d flesh sdide from the bone, 
Ere thou relieve the beggar. Shakspeare. 

Then no day void of bliss, of pleasure leaving, 
Ages shall slide away without perceiving. Dryden. 

Rescue me from their ignoble hands : 

Let me kiss yours when you my wound begin, 
Then easy death will s/ide with pleasure in, Dryden. 

Their eye slides over the pages, or the words 
slide over their eyes, and vanish like a rhapsody of 
evening tales. Watts. 

6. To pass silently and gradually from 
good to bad. 

Nor could they have sid into those brutish im- 
moralities of life, had they duly manured those 
first practical notions and dictates of right reason. 

South. 
7. To pass without difficulty or obstruc- 
tion. 

Such of them should be retained as s?ide easily 
of themselves into English compounds, without 
violence to the ear, Pope. 

Begin with sense, of every art the soul, 

Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole ; 
Nature shall join you, time shall make it grow 
A work to wonder at. Pope. 

8. To move upon the ice by a single im- 
pulse, without change of feet. 


The gallants dancing by the river side, 
They bathe in summer, and in winter slide. 


9. To fall by errour. 


The discovering and reprehension of these co- 


lours cannot be done but out of a very uniyersal } 


Waller. ' 
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knowledge of things, which so cleareth man’s 
judgement, as it is the less apt to slide into any 


errour. Bacon. 
10. To be not firm, 
Ye fair | 
Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts. 
Thomson. 


11. To pass with a free and gentle course 
or flow. 
To Sutpx. v. a. To put imperceptibly. 

Little tricks of sophistry by sliding in, or leay- 
ing out, such words as entirely change the question, 
should be abandoned by all fair disputants. atts. 

Siiwe.f 2. s. [ylise, Sax.] 
1. Smooth and easy passage. 

We have some slides or relishes of the voice oi 
strings, continued without notes, from one to an- 
other, rising or falling, which are delightful. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Kings that have able men of their nobility shall 
find ease in employing them, and a better slide 
into their business; for people naturally bend to 
them. Bacon. 

2. Flow; even course. 

There be, whose fortunes are like Homer’s 
verses, that have a slide and easiness more than the 
verses of other poets. Bacon. 

Sui'pER.f x.s. [phdop, Sax.] 
1. The part of an instrument that slides; 
this is the Saxon meaning. 

Fitting to their size the stider of his guillotine. 

Burke on a Regicide Peace. 
2. One who slides. 
SLrpina.* n. s. [from siide.] Transgres- 
sion: hence backsliding. 

You seem’d of late to make the law a tyrant, 
And rather prov’d the sliding of your brother 
A merriment than a vice. 

Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
SLIGHT. adj. [slicht, Dutch.] 
1. Small; worthless; inconsiderable. 

Their arms, their arts, their manners I disclose ; 
Slight is the subject, but the praise not small, 

If heaven assist, and Phoebus hear my call. 

Dryden. 

Slight is the subject, but not so the praise ; 

If she inspire, and he approve my lays. Pope, 
2. Not important ; not cogent ; weak. 

Some firmly embrace doctrines upon slight 
grounds, some upon no grounds, and some con- 
trary to appearance. Locke. 

3. Negligent; not vehement; not done 
with effort. 

The shaking of the head is a gesture of slight 
refusal, Bacon. 

He in contempt 
At one wight bound high oyerleap’d all bound. 
Milton, P. L. 
4. Foolish ; weak of mind. 

No beast ever was so slight 

For man, as for his God, to fight. Hudibras. 
5. Not strong ; thin: as, a slight silk. 
Sricur. x. s. [from the adjective.] 

1, Neglect ; contempt; act of scorn. 

People in misfortune construe unavoidable acci- 
dents into slights or neglects. Richardson, Clarissa. 

Artifice ; cunning practice. See 
SLEIGHT. ; 

As boisterousa thing as force is, it rarely achieves 
any thing but under the conduct of fraud: Slight 
of hand has done that, which force of hand could 
never do. South. 

After Nic had bambouzled John a while, what 
with stight of hand, and taking from his own 
score, and adding to John’s, Nic brought the 
balance to his own side. Arbuthnot. 
Suicut.* adv. [from the adjective. ] 

Slightly. ea 

Is Cesar with Antonius priz’d so slight ? 

Shakspeare, 


Q 
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To Suicut.} v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To neglect ; to disregard. 
If they transgress and slighé that sole command. 
Milton, P. L. 
You cannot expect your son should have any 
regard for one whom he sees you slight. _ Locke. 
2. To throw carelessly, unless in this pas- 
sage to slight be the same with to sling. 
The rogues slighted me into the river, with as 
little remorse as they would have drowned puppies. 
Shakspeare. 
3. [Slichten, Dutch.] To overthrow; to 
demolish. Junius, Skinner, and Ains- 
worth. 
The castle was slighted by order of the parlia- 


ment. Ld. Clarendon. 

The committee at York have ordered the slight- 

ing of Skipton. Rushworth. 

4. To Suicut over. To treat or perform 
carelessly. 


These men, when they have promised great 
matters, and failed most shamefully, if they have 
the perfection of boldness, will but slight it over, 
and no more ado. Bacon, Essays. 

His death and your deliverance 
Were themes that ought not to be slighted over. 

a: Dryden, 

To Sui'enten.* v. a. [from slight.) To 

neglect; to disregard. Not now in 
use. 

It is an odious wisdom to blaspheme, 

Much more to slighten or deny their powers. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus. 
SiYGuTer.f n.s. [from slight.] One who 
disregards. 

I do not believe you are so great an undervaluer 
or slighter of it, as not to preserve it tenderly and 
thriftily. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 102. 

Sitveutincty. adv. [from slighting.] 
Without reverence ; with contempt. 

If my sceptick speaks slightingly of the opinions 
he opposes, I have done no more than became the 
part. Boyle. 

Sui/GHtiy.f adv. [from slight.] 
1. Negligently ; without regard. 

Words, both because they are common, and do 
not so strongly move the fancy of man, are for the 
most part but slightly heard. Hooker. 

Leave nothing fitting for the purpose 
Untouch’d, or slightly handled in discourse. Shaks. 

You were to blame 
To part so slightly with your wife’s first gift. 
Shakspeare. 

The letter-writer dissembles his knowledge of 
this restriction, and contents’ himself slightly to 
mention it towards the close of his pamphlet. 

Atterbury. 
2. Scornfully ; contemptuously. 

He spoke slightly and reflexively of such a lady : 
that is, perhaps he treated her without a compli- 
menf, and spoke that of her which she had rather 
a great deal practise, than hear or be told of. 

South, Serm. vi. 96, 

Long had the Gallick monarch uncontroul’d, 
Enlarg’d his borders, and of human force 
Opponent slightly thought. Philips. 

3. Weakly; without force. 
Scorn not 
The facil gates of hell too slightly barr’d, 
Milton, P. L. 
4, Without worth. 
Sxiyrcurness. n.s. [from slight.] 
1. Weakness ; want of strength: 
2. Negligence; want of attention; want 
of vehemence. 

Where gentry, title, wisdom, 

Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 

Of gen’ral ignorance, it must omit 

Real necessities, and give way the while 

To unstable slightness. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
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What strong cries must they be that shall drown 
so loud a clamour of impieties ! and how does it 
reproach the slightness of our sleepy heartless 


addresses:! Decay of Chr. Piety. 
Sircuty.* adj. [from slight.| Trifling; 
superficial. 


Let them shew — where any thing is advised or 
commanded after this slothful and slighty way. 
Echard, Obs. on the Ans. Cont. of the Cl. (1696,) p.134. 
Strxy. adv. [from sly.] Cunningly ; with 
cunning secrecy; with subtile covert- 

ness. 
Were there a serpent seen with forked tongue, 
That slily glided towards your majesty, 
It were but necessary you were wak’d. Shaks. 
He, closely false and slily wise, 
Cast how he might annoy them most from far. 


Fairfax. 
Satan, like a cunning pick-lock, slily robs us of 
our grand treasure. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 


With this he did a herd of goats controul ; 
Which by the way he met, and slily stole : 

Clad like a country swain. Dryden. 
May hypocrites, 
That slily speak one thing, another think, 
Hateful as hell, pleas’d with the relish weak, 
Drink on unwarn’d, till by enchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts disclose, 
And through intemperance grow a while sincere. 
Philips. 

SLIM.} adj. [A cant word, as it seems, 
and therefore not to be used. Dr. 
Johnson. — This is so far from being 
the case, that the word can boast excel- 
lent authority of serious usage, pri- 
marily in the sense of slight, or slender, 
or unsubstantial, to which meaning Dr. 
Johnson was a stranger; and then to 
slender, or thin of shape, as applied to 
persons. Of an etymon Dr. Johnson 
evidently thought the word unworthy. 
Serenius refers it to the Icel. slaemr, 
vilis et invalidus. See also slim, Teut. 
in Kilian, which is described as an an- 
cient word, and rendered wilts.] 

1. Weak ; slight ; unsubstantial. 

The church of Rome indeed was allowed to be 
the principal church. But why? Was it in regard 
to the succession of St. Peter? No: that was a 
slim excuse, Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 

Now how vain and slim are all these, [argu- 
ments of fatalists, &c.] if compared with the solid 
and manly encouragement which our religion 
offers, ~ Killingbeck, Serm. p. 376, 

2. Slender; thin of shape. 

A thin slim-gutted fox made a hard shift to 
wriggle his body into a henroost ; ‘and when he had 
stuft his guts well, squeezed hard to get out again ; 


but the hole was too little. DT Estrange. 
I was jogg’d on the elbow by a slim young girl 
of seventeen. Addison. 


3. Worthless. [slim, Teut. and schlim, 
Germ. are both applied to denote an 
evil person.] It is generally used, in 
the north, according to Grose, in the 
same sense with sly. 

SLIME. n. s. [ylim, Saxon ; sligm, Dutch.] 
Viscous mire ; any glutinous substance. 

The higher Nilus swells, 

The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain. Shaks. 

Brick for stone, and slime for mortar, Genesis. 

God, out of his goodness, caused the wind to 
blow, to dry up the abundant slime and mud of 
the earth, and make the land more firm, and to 
cleanse the air of thick vapours and unwholesome 
mists, Ralegh. 

Some plants grow upon the top of the sea, from 
some concretion of slime where the sun beateth 
hot, and the sea stirreth little. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
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And with asphaltick slime, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell, the gather’d beach 
They fasten’d. Milton, P. L. 

Now dragon grown; larger than whom the sun 
Engender’d in the Pythian vale on slime. F 
Huge Python! Milton, P. L. 


SLrMInNEss.f 2. s. [from slimy.] Vicosity ; 


glutinous matter. 
Divers little creatures are procreated by the sun’s 
heat, and the earth’s sliminess. 
Austin, Hac Homo, p. 47. 
By a weak fermentation a pendulous sliminess 
is produced, which answers a pituitous state. 
Floyer. 


Sirmness.* n.s. [from slim.] State or 


quality of being slim. 


Sur’My.f adj. [from slime, Sax. ylimz.] 
1. Overspread with slime. 


My bended hook shall pierce 

Their slimy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 

Tl think them every one an Antony, Shakspeare. 
Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and in those 

holes, 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

That woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay scatter’d by. 


Shakspeare. 
They have cobwebs about them, which is a sigu 
of a slimy dryness, Bacon. 


The rest are all by bad example led, 
And in their father’s slimy track they tread. 
Dryden, 
Eels, for want of exercise, are fat and slimy. 
Arbuthnot. 
Shoals of slow house-bearing snails do creep 
O’er the ripe fruitage, paring slimy tracks 
In the sleek rind. Philips. 
The swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool to build his hanging house. 
Thomson» 


2. Viscous; glutinous. 


Then both from out hell-gates, into the waste, 
Wide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark, 
Hovering upon the waters, what they met 
Solid or slimy, as in raging sea, 

Tost up and down, together crowded drove. 
Milton, P. Lr 

The astrological undertakers would raise men 
like vegetables, out of some fat and slimy soil, well 
digested by the kindly heat of the sun, and im- 
pregnated with the influence of the stars. Bentley. 


SLYNess. 2. s. [from sly.] Designing ar- 


tifice. 

By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my cor- 
respondent can assume my air, and give my taci- 
turnity a slyness, which diverts more than any thing 
T could say. Addison. 


SLING.F 2. s. [sliunga, Su. Goth. slinghe, 


Teut. See also To Strive. ] c 


1. A missive weapon made by a strap and 


two strings; the stone is lodged in the 
strap, and thrown by loosing one of the 


strings. 
The arrow cannot make him flee: sling-stones 
are turned with him into stubble. Jeh, xii. 28. 


Dreads he the twanging of the archer’s string? 
Or singing stones from the Pheenician sling ? 
Sandys» 
Slings have so much greater swiftness than a 
stone thrown from the hand, by how much the 
end of the sling is farther off from the shoulder- 
joint, the center of motion. Wilkins, 
The ‘Tuscan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the sling; ~ 
Thrice whirl’d the thong around his head, and threw 
The heated lead, half melted as it flew. 
Dryden, Ain. 
Whirl’d from a sling, or from an engine thrown, 
Amidst the foes, as flies a mighty stone, 
So flew the beast. 4 Dryden, Ov. 
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2. A throw; a stroke. 
At one sling : 
Of thy victorious arm, well-pleasing son, 
Both sin and death, and yawning grave at last 
~ Through chaos hurl’d, obstruct the mouth of hell. 
Milton, P. L. 
$. A.kind of hanging bandage, in which a 
wounded limb is sustained. 
To Su1nc.f v. a. [slinghen, Teut. ylinzan, 
Sax. ] . 
1. To throw by a sling. 


2. To throw; to cast. Not very proper. 

/Etna’s entrails fraught with fire, 

That now casts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 

Incens’d, or tears up mountains by the roots, 

Or slings a broken rock aloft in air. Addison. 
3. To hang loosely by a string. 

From rivers drive the kids, and sling your hook; 
Anon I’ll wash ’em in the shallow brook. Dryden. 

4. To move by means of a rope. 

Ceenus I saw amidst the shouts 
Of mariners, and busy’ care to sling 
His horses soon ashore. Dryden, Cleomenes. 

_ They slung up one of their largest hogsheads, 
then rolled it towards my hand, and beat out the 
top. Swift, Gulliv. Trav. 

Surncer. x. s. [from sling.] One who 
slings or uses the sling. 

The slingers went about it, and smote it. 

2 Kings, iii. 25. 

To SLINK. v. n. preter. slunk. [ylmcan, 
Saxon, to creep.] ‘Io sneak; to steal 
out of the way. 

We will slink away in supper time, disguise us 
at my lodging, and return all in an hour. 

Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

As we do turn our backs 

From our companion, thrown into his graye, 
So his familiars from his buried fortunes 
Slink away. Shakspeare, Timon. 

He, after Eve seduc’d, unminded slunk 
Into the wood fast by. Milton, P. L. 

Not far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 

To whom all people far and near 
_ On deep importances repair ; 
When brass and pewter hap to stray, 
And linen slinks out of the way. Hudibras. 

She stunk into a corner, where she lay trembling 
till the company went their way. LT Estrange. 

He would pinch the children in the dark, and 
then slink into a corner, as if nobody had done it. 

Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 

A weasel once made shift to slink 

Tn at a corn-loft through a chink ; 
But having amply stuff’d his skin, 

Could not get out as he got in. Pope. 
We have a suspicious, fearful, and constrained 
- countenance, often turning back, and sinking 
through narrow lanes. Swift. 
To Suuyx. v. a. To cast; to miscarry of. 

_ A low word. 

To prevent a mare’s slinking her foal in snowy 
weather, keep her where she may have good spring 
water to drink. Mortimer. 

Stink.* adj. [from the verb.] Produced 
' before its time: applied to the young of 

a beast. 
- _ This membrane does not properly appertain to 


dogs, &c. yet it may be found in slink calves, 
; Student, vol. i. p. 340. 


To SLIP.+ v. n. [ylpan, Sax. sléppen, 
Dutch ; schlipfen, Germ. from schlipfe, 
 superficies lubrica, Sax. ylipe, lubricum. 
» Wachter. ] 
1. To'slide; not to tread firm. 
If a man walks over a narrow bridge when he is 
_ drunk, it is no wonder that he forgets his caution 
_ while he overlooks his danger ; but he who is sober, 
and views that nice separation between himself and 
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the devouring deep, so that, if he should slip, he 
sees his grave gaping under him, surely must needs 
take every step with horrour and the utmost cau- 
tion. South. 

A skilful dancer on the ropes slips willingly, 
and makes a seeming stumble that you may think 
him in great hazard, while he is only giving you a 


proof of his dexterity. Dryden. 
If after some distinguish’d leap 

He drops his pole, and seems to slip, 

Straight gathering all his active strength, 

He rises higher lialf his length. “Prior. 


2. To slide ; to glide. 


Oh Ladon, happy Ladon! rather slide than run 
by her, lest thou should’st make her legs stip from 
her. Stdney. 

They trim their feathers, which makes them oily 
and slippery, that the water may slip off them. 

Mortimer. 


3. To move or fly out of place. 


Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on 
either side by reason of relaxation, which though 
you reduce, yet, upon the least walking on it, the 


bone slips out again. Wiseman. 
4. To sneak; to slink. 
From her most beastly company 
I gan refrain, in mind to slip away, 
Soon as appear’d safe opportunity. Spenser. 


When Judas saw that his host slipt away, he was 
sore troubled. 1 Mac. ix.7. 
Pll stip down out of my lodging. 
Dryden, Don Seb. 
Thus one tradesman slips away, 


To give his partner fairer play. Prior. 


5. To glide; to pass unexpectedly or im- 


perceptibly. 

The banks of either side seeming arms of the 
loving earth, that fain would embrace it, and the 
river a wanton nymph, which still would stip 
from it. Sidney. 

The blessing of the Lord shall slip from thee 
without doing thee any good, if thou hast not 
ceased from doing evil. Bp. Taylor. 

Slipping from thy mother’s eye, thou went’st 
Alone into the temple ; there was found 
Among the gravest rabbies disputant, 

On points and questions fitting Moses’ chair. 
Milton, P. R. 

Thrice around his neck his arms he threw, 

And thrice the flitting shadow slipp’d away, 
Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day, 
Dryden. 
Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and drop- 
ping hair, 
None but my Ceyx could appear so fair, 
I would have strain’d him with a strict embrace ; 
But through my arms he stlipt, and yanish’d from 
the place. Dryden. 

When a corn slips out of their paws, they take 
hold of it again. Addison, Spect. 

Wise men watch every opportunity, and retrieve 
eyery mis-spent hour which has slipped from them, 

Rogers. 
I will impute no defect to those two years which 
have slipped by since. Swift to Pope. 
6. To fall into fault or errour. 
If he had been as you, 
. And you as he, you would have s/ipt like him; 
But he like you would not have been so stern. 
Shakspeare. 

One slippeth in his speech, but not from his 
heart, Ecclus. 

An eloquent man is known far and near; but a 
man of understanding knoweth when he slippeth. 

Licclus. xxi. 7. 
7. To creep by oversight. 

Some mistakes may have siipt into it; but others 

will be prevented. Pope. 
8. To escape; to fall away out of the 
memory. ! ‘ 

By the hearer it is stilt presumed, that if they 
be let slip for the present, what good soever they 
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contain is lost, and that without all hope of reco. 
very. Ffooker. 

The mathematician proceeds upon propositions 
he has once demonstrated ; and though the demon. 
stration may have slipt out of his memory, he 
builds upon the truth. Addison. 

Use the most proper methods to retain the ideas 
you have acquired; for the mind is ready to let 
many of them slip, unless some pains be taken ta 
fix them upon the memory, Watts. 

To Sip. v. a. 
1. To convey secretly. 

In this officious attendance upon his mistress he 
tried to slip a powder into her drink. 

Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
2. To lose by negligence. 

You are not now to think what’s best to do, 

As in beginnings ; but what must be done, 
Being thus enter’d; and slip no advantage 
That may secure you. B. Jonson, Catiline. 

Let us not slip the occasion, whether scorn 
Or satiate fury yield it from our foe. 

Milton, P. L. 

One ill man may not think of the mischief he 
could do, or slip the occasion. L Estrange. 

To slip the market, when thus fairly offered, is 
great imprudence, Collier. 

For watching occasions to correct others in their 
discourse, and not to slip any opportunity of 
shewing their talents, scholars are most blamed. 

Locke. 

Thus far my author has slipt his first design ; not 
a letter of what has been yet said promoting any 
ways the trial. Atterbury. 

3. To part twigs from the main body by 
laceration. 

The runners spread from the master-roots, and 
have little sprouts or roots to them, which, being 
cut four or five inches long, make excellent sets : 
the branches also may be slipped and planted. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 
4. To escape from; to leave slily. 

This bird you aim’d at, though you hit it not, 
— Oh, sir, Lucentio stipp’d me like his greyhound, 
Which runs himself, and catches for his master. 

Shakspeare. 
5. To let loose. 
On Eryx altars lays 
A lamb new fallen to the stormy seas ; 
Then slips his haulsers, and his anchors weighs. 
Dryden. 
6. To let a dog loose. 

The impatient greyhound, slipt from far, 

Bounds o’er the glebe, to course the fearful hare. 
Dryden. 
7. To throw off any thing that holds one. 

Forced to alight, my horse slipped his bridle, and 

ran away, Swift. 
8. To pass over negligently. 

If our author gives us a list of his doctrines, 
with what reason can that about indulgences be 
slipped over ? Atterbury. 

Yo Suip on.* v. a. [ylepan on, Saxon, 
induere.] ‘To put on rather hastily: a 
colloquial expression: as, to slip on one’s 
clothes. 


Srie.f 2. s. [ylipe, Sax. 
neuter. | 
1. The act of slipping; false step. 
2. Errour; mistake; fault. 
There put on him 
What forgeries you please: marry, none so rank 
As may dishonour him. 
But, sir, such wanton, wild, and usual slips, 
As are most known to youth and liberty. Shaks. 
. . Of the promise there made, our master hath 
failed us, by slip of memory, or injury of time. 
Wotton on Architecture. 
This religious affection, which nature has im- 
planted in man, would be the most enormous slip 
she could commit. \ More, 


See the verb 
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One casual slip is enough to weigh down the | 
faithful service of a long life. LT Estrange. 

Alonzo, mark the characters ; 

And if the impostor’s pen have made a slip, 
That shews it counterfeit, mark that and save me. 
Dryden. 

Lighting upon a very easy slip I have made, in 
putting one seemingly indifferent word for an- 
other, that discovery opened to me this present 
view. Locke. 

Any little slip is more conspicuous and observ- 
able in a good man’s conduct than in another’s, as 
it is not of a piece with his character. 

Addison, Spect: 
3. A twig torn from the main stock. 

In truth, they are fewer, when they come to be 
discussed by reason, than otherwise they seem, 
when by heat of contention they are divided into 
many slips, and of eyery branch an heap is made. 


Hooker. 
The slips of their vines have been brought into 
Spain. Abbot. 


Adoption strives with nature, and choice breeds 
A native slip to us from foreign seeds. Shaks. 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some stern untutor’d churl, and noble stock 
Was graft with crab-tree slip, whose fruit thou art. 
Shakspeare. 
Trees are apparelled with flowers or herbs by 
boring holes in their bodies, and putting into them 
earth holpen with muck, and setting seeds or slips 
of violets in the earth. Bacon. 
So have I seen some tender stip, 
Sav’d with care from winter’s nip, 
The pride of her carnation train, 
Pluck’d up by some unheedy swain. 
Milton, Ep. M, Winch. 
They are propagated not only by the seed, but 
many also by the root, and some by slips or cut- 
tings. Ray on the Creation. 
4. A leash or string in which a dog is held, 
from its being so made as to slip or be- 
come loose by relaxation of the hand. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the s/ips, 
Straining upon the start. Shakspeare, Hen. ¥. 
God is said to harden the heart permissively, but 
not operatively, nor effectively ; as he who only 
lets loose a greyhound out of the slip, is said to 
hound him at the hare, Bramhall. 
5. An escape; a desertion. I know not 
whether to give the slip be not originally 
taken from a dog that runs and leaves 
the string or slip in the leader’s hand. 
Dr. Johnson, — Rather, perhaps, from 
slip, a counterfeit piece of money. See 
the next sense. 
The more shame for her goodyship, 
To give so near a friend the slip. Hudibras. 
The daw did not like his companion, and gave 
him the slip, and away into the woods. L’ Estrange. 
Their explications are not yours, and will give 
you the slip. Locke. 
6. A counterfeit piece of money; being 
brass covered with silver. Steevens. 
Rom. What counterfeit did I give you? 
Mer. The slip, sir, the slip. Shaks. Rom. and Jul. 
There are many slips and counterfeits ; 
Deceit is fruitful. B. Jonson, Epig. 64. 
7. A long narrow piece. : 
Between these eastern and western mountains 
lies a slip of lower ground, which runs across the 
island, Addison. 
His master’s office might have supplied blank 
slips of refuse or neglected parchment. 
Warton, Rowley Eng. p. 112. 
8. The stuff found in the troughs of grind- 
stones, on which edge-tools have been 
ground. 
The filings of steel, and such small particles of 
edge-tools as are worn away upon the grindstone, 
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commonly called slipp, is used to the same purpose 
in dyeing of silks. 
Sir W. Petty, Sprat’s Hist. R. S. p. 296. 
9. A particular quantity of yarn. [ forago, 
Lat.] Barret. 
10. A kind of loose frock, or petticoat. 


SupBoarp. n. s. [slap and board.] A 
board sliding in grooves. 

I ventured to draw back the slipboard on the 
roof, contrived on purpose to let in air. 

Swift, Gulliv. Trav. 
Strpxnor. n. s. [slip and knot.] A bow- 
knot; a knot easily untied. 

They draw off so much line as is necessary, and 
fasten the rest upon the line-rowl with a slipknot, 
that no more line turn off. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 

In large wounds a single knot first; over this a 
little linen compress, on which is another single 
knot, and then a slipknot, which may be loosened 
upon inflammation, Sharp. 

Suyprer, or Slipshoe.t n. s. [ylippep, 
Saxon. | 

1. A shoe without leather behind, into 
which the foot slips easily. 

Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 

If he went abroad too much, she’d use 
To give him slippers, and lock up his shoes. King. 

Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the 

ground, 
And the press’d watch return’d a silver sound. 


Pope. 

2. [Crespis, Lat.] An herb. 

Sui'pper.f adj. [ylipup, Saxon; slzpper, 
Su. Goth.] Slippery ; not firm. Obsolete. 
Perhaps never in use but for poetical 
convenience. Dr. Johnson. — This may 
be doubted, as the word is in our old 
lexicography, viz. in Huloet’s Dict. 

A trustless state of earthly things, and slipper 
hope 
Of pore men, that swinke and sweat for nought. 
Spenser. 
The last is slow, or slipper as the slime, 
Oft changing names of innocence and crime. 
; Mir. for Mag. p. 310. 

Sui/ppErep.* adj. [from slipper.| Wearing 
slippers. 

The lean and slippered pantaloon. 

Shakspeare, As you like it. 
The silver-slipper’d virgin lightly trod. 

Warton, Triumph of Isis. 

SLYPPERILy. adv. [from slippery.] Ina 
slippery manner. 


Sui’/PPERINESS.T x. s. [from slippery. ] 
1. State or quality of being slippery ; 
smoothness ; glibness. 

We do not only fall by the slipperiness of our 
tongues, \but we deliberately discipline them to 
mischief, Gov. of the Tongue. 

The schirrus may be distinguished by its want 
of inflammation in the skin, its smoothness, and 
slipperiness deep in the breast. Sharp, Surgery. 

2. Uncertainty ; want of firma footing. 

To this all fluid slipperinesses, and transitory mi- 
grations, seem giddy and feathery. 

Donne, Lett. to Sir H. G. Poems, p. 283. 

Let his ways be darknesses and slipperiness. 

__ LL. Addison, State of the Jews, p. 209. 

The moisture and slipperiness of the way at this 
time, added to the steepness of it, greatly encreased 
our labour in ascending it. Maundrell, Trav. p. 7. 

Sirprery. adj. [ylhpup, Saxon; sliperig, 
Swedish.] 
1. Smooth; glib. 

They trim their feathers, which makes them oily 
and slippery, that the water slips off. _ Mortimer. 

Oily substances only lubricate and make the 
bowels slippery. Arbuthnot. 


Ralegh. 
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2. Not affording firm footing. 


Did you know the art o’ the court, 
As hard to leave as keep; whose top to climb, 
Is certain falling ; or so slippery, that 
The fear ’s as bad as falling.  Shaks. Cymbelinie. 
His promise to trust to as slippery as ice. 
eT 
Their ways shall be as slippery ways in the 
darkness, Jer, xiii. 
The slippery tops of human state, 
The gilded pinnacles of fate. Cowley. 
The higher they are raised, the giddier they are ; 
the more slippery is their standing, and the deeper 
the fall, L Estrange. 
The highest hill is the most slippery place, 
And fortune mocks us with a smiling face. 
Denham. 
Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray ; 
Who can tread sure on the smooth slippery way ? 
Dryden. 
3. Hard to hold; hard to keep. 


Thus surely bound, yet be not overbold, 
The slippery god will try to loose his hold ; 
And various forms assume, to cheat thy sight, 
And with vain images of beasts affright. 

: Dryden, Georg. 
4. Not standing firm. 
When they fall, as being slippery standers, 

The love that lean’d on them, as slippery too, 

Doth one pluck down another, and together 

Die in the fast. Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
5. Uncertain; changeable; mutable; in- 

stable. 
Oh world, thy slippery turns! Friends now fast 
sworn, 

Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart, 

Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal and exercise, 

Are still together ; who twine, as ’twere, in love 

Unseparable, shall within this hour, 

On a dissension of a doit, break out 

To bitterest enmity. 

He looking down 
With scorn or pity on the slippery state 
Of kings, will tread upon the neck of fate, 
Denham, Sophy. 


Shakspeare. 


6. Not certain in its effect. 
One sure trick is better than a hundred slippery 
ones, L’ Estrange. 
7. [Lubrique, French.] Not chaste. 
My wife is slippery. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
Sirpry.f adj. [from slip. Dr. Johnson; 
who calls this term a barbarous provin- 
cial word, and gives an example only 
from Floyer. The word is pure Saxon, 
ylipez, and also of old English usage. ] 
Slippery; easily sliding. 
From it, being moist and slippie, she doth slip. 
Davies, Wit’s Pilgrim. sign. B. 2. 
The white of an egg is ropy, slippy, and nutri- 
tious. Floyer. 
Sur’psuop. adj. [slip and shod.] Having 
the shoes not pulled up at the heels, but 
barely slipped on. 
The slipshod ’prentice from his master’s door 
Had par’d the dirt, and sprinkled round the floor. 


Swift. 
Sur’pskin.* adj. [from slip and skin.] ie. 
caping by sophistry ; elusive. 
A pretty slipskin conveyance to sift mass into — 
no mass, ? 
Milton, Anim. on the Remonstrant’s De. 
Sui’pstop. n.s. Bad liquor. A low word 
formed by reduplication of slop. 


Sxrpstrinc.*] x. s. [from slip, string, 
SLYPTHRIFT. and thrift.] One who 


has loosened himself from restraint; a. 
prodigal ; a spendthrift. 

Young rascals or scoundrels, rakehells, or shp- 
strings. Cotgrave, in V. Marmaille. 
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_ Thus it is in the house of prodigals, drinking 
slipthrifts, and Belials. ; 
Sey Granger on Eccles. (1621,) p. 273. 
Suisn. 2. s. A low word formed by re- 
duplicating slash. 
What! this a sleeve? 
Here’s snip and nip, and s/ish and slash, 
Like to a censer in a barber’s shop. Shakspeare. 


To SLIT.F v. a. pret. and part. slit and 
slitted. [ylican, Saxon; slita, Icel.] 
i. To cut longwise. 

To make plants medicinable, slit the root, and 
infuse into it the medicine, as hellebore, opium, 
scammony, and then bind it up. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The deers of Arginusa had their ears divided, 
occasioned at first by slitting the ears. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Had it hit 
The upper part of him, the blow 
Had slit, as sure as that below. 
We slit the preternatural body open. 
Wiseman, Surgery. 

A liberty might be left to the judges to inflict 
death, or some notorious mark, by slitting the nose, 
ox brands upon the cheeks. Temple. 

If a tinned or plated body, which, being of an 

* even thickness, appears all over of an uniform 
colour, should be slit into threads, or broken into 
fragments of the same thickness with the plate, I 
see no reason why every thread or fragment should 
not keep its colour. Newton, Opt. 

He took a freak 
To slit my tongue, and make me speak. Swift. 

2. To cut in general. 

Comes the blind Fury, with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. Milton, Lycidas. 

Suit. nv. s. [ylit, Saxon.] A long cut, or 

narrow opening. 

In St. James’s fields is a conduit of brick, unto 

which joineth alow vault, and at the end of that a 
round house of stone; and in the brick conduit 
there is a window, and in the round house a slit 
or rift of some little breadth; if you cry out in the 

. rift, it will make a fearful roaring at the window. 

Bacon. 

Where the tender rinds of trees disclose 
Their shooting gems, a swelling knot there grows: 
Just in that place a narrow slit we make, 

Then other buds from bearing trees we take ; 
Inserted thus, the wounded rind we close. 
Dryden. 

I found, by looking through a slit or oblong 
hole, which was narrower than the pupil of my 
eyes, and held close to it parallel to the prisms, I 

could see the circles much distincter, and visible 
* to afar greater number, than otherwise. Newton. 


To Strruer.* To slide. So to slidder 

_ is written and pronounced in some parts 

_ of the north. 

Sirrrer.* n.s. [from slit.] One who cuts 
or slashes. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


To SLIVE. ) v. a. [ylpan, Saxon. To 
To BEL VER. t slvve or rive asunder is 
in the old Prompt. Parv.] 
1. To split; to divide longwise; to tear 
off longwise. 
Liyer of blaspheming Jew, 


Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 
Siver’d in the moon’s eclipse. § Shaks. Macbeth. 


2. To cut or cleave in general. 

To Suive.* v.n. [slever, Dan. to creep.] 
To sneak. Pegge calls a sliving fellow 
one who, in our northern dialect, loiters 

_ about with a bad intent. Stiverly and 

_ sliven thus denote crafty, idle, lazy, as 

applied to persons. See Ray and Grose. 

‘Strver.} x. s. [from the verb.] A branch 

torn off. Sliver, in Scotland, still de- 
VOL, III. 


Hudibras. 


SLoaTs. 7. s. 
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notes a slice cut off: as, he took alarge 
sliver of the beef, Dr. Johnson says; and 
he might have added, that the same ex- 
pression is no uncommon English one; 
especially in the north. But it is con- 
firmed as an old English word by Chau- 
cer. 
He all whole, or of him slivere. 
Chaucer, Tr. and Cress. iii. 1015. 
There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb’ring to hang, an envious sliver broke, 
When down her weedy coronet and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook.  Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Of a cart, are those under- 
pieces which keep the bottom together. 
Bailey. 


| To SLO'BBER.* . a. [slobberen, Teut.] 


To slaver; to spill upon; to slabber. 
See To SLABBER. 


SLO’sBER.f n.s. Slaver; liquor spilled, 
SLO’BBERER.* 


[from slobber.] A 
Norfolk. Grose. 


(Ba Sp 
slovenly farmer. 


Stoepery.* adj. [slobberen, Teut. laxum 


sive flaccidum esse.] Moist; dank; 
floody. 


IT will sell my dukedom, 
To buy a slobbery and dirty farm 
Jn that nook-shotten isle of Albion. Shaks. Hen. V. 
Slobbery weather. Swift, Lett. 
To Stocx.f |v. n. [slockna, Su. Goth. 
To SLo’cKEN. f sloecka, Icel.] To slake; 
to quench. Slocken is our northern word. 
Grose defines slockened by slackened, or 
choked; as the fire is choked, i. e. slock- 
ened, by throwing water upon it. Slocken 
is also an old word in the more general 
sense of choke. 
The poor maid, crying miserably out for water, 
was almost slockned before she could get redresse. 
The Prophane Schisme of the Brownists, (1612,) p. 36. 
SLor.f 2. s. [pla, Saxon; slee, Danish.] 
The fruit of the blackthorn, a small wild 
plum ; and the tree which bears it. 
The fair pomegranate might adorn the pine, 


The grape the bramble, and the s/oe the vine. 
Blackmore. 


When you fell your underwoods, sow haws and 
sloes in them, and they will furnish you, without 


doing of your woods any hurt. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 


Stoom, or Sloun.* n.s. [Teut. sluymen, 
levitér dormire. Kilian. Sax.ylumepuan. ] 
A gentle sleep or slumber. North. 

Grose. 

Stoo’my.* adj. [lome, Teut. tardus, piger.] 
Sluggish ; slow. Skinner. 

SLoop.f 2. s. [chaloupe, French; slup, Su. 
Goth.] A small ship, commonly (but 
not always) with only one mast. 

To SLOP. v. a. [from lap, lop, slop. ] 

1. To drink grossly and greedily. 

2. [perhaps from slzp.] To soil by letting 
water or other liquor fall. 

Stop.f x. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Mean and vile liquor of any kind. Ge- 
nerally some nauseous or useless medi- 


cinal liquor. ; 
The sick husband here wanted for neither slops 


nor doctors. __ L’Estrange. 
But thou, whatever slops she will have bought, 
Be thankful. Dryden, Juv. 


2. Soil or spot made by water or other 
liquors fallen upon the place. 


SLO 


Stop.} 2.s. [probably from the Saxon 
slopen, loose; co-ylupen, relaxatus. Dr. 
Johnson has referred it to sloove, Dutch, 
a covering; mentioning at the same 
time ylop, as a Saxon word, but without 
any interpretation. The word was for- 
merly used in the singular number: as 
in Chaucer, “ His overest sloppe is not 
worth a mite,” Chan. Yem. Prol. And 
in Barret’s Alv.1580. “A slop or an 
over stock:” applied to female dress 
also; as slops had before been by Hu- 
loet, and as that word is used in our 
Homilies. } 

1. Trowsers; large and loose breeches ; 
drawers. 

So were the daughters of Sion — mincing as 
they went, &c. In that day shall the Lord take 
away the ornament of the slippers, and the cawles, 
and the round attires, and the sweet balls, and the 
bracelets, and the attires of the head, and the 
sloppes. Homily against Excess of A Ipparel. 

What said master Dombledon about the satin for 
my short cloak and slops ? Shaks. Hen. IV. P. Il. 

Six great slops, 
Bigger than three Dutch hoys ! 
B. Jonson, Alchemist. 


2. Ready-made clothes. See Stop-srLiEr. 


SLop-sELLER.* n. s. [slop and seller.] One 
who sells ready-made clothes. 

The slop-seller is a person crept into the navy, I 
mean to monopolize the vending of clothing only, 
but since the restoration of king Charles the second ; 
nor then, but by degrees, as he could make 
interest, and have interest in the affair. 

Maydman, Naval Speculat. (1691,) p. 129. 
Stop-sHop.* n.s. [slop and shop.]_ Place 
where ready-made clothes are sold. 


SLOPE.} adj. [This word is not derived 
from any satisfactory original. Junius 
omits it: Skinner derives it from slap, 
lax, Dutch; and derives it from the 
curve of a loose rope. Perhaps its 
original may be latent in loopen, Dutch, 
to run, slope being easy to the runner. 
Dr. Johnson. — Mr. Tooke calls it the 
past participle of the Sax. ylipan, to slip. 
Serenius refers it to the Su. Goth. slaepa, 
“ obliqué et indirecté ferri.”] _ Oblique ; 
not perpendicular. It is generally used 
of acclivity or declivity; forming an 
angle greater or less with the plane of 
the horizon, 

Where there is a greater quantity of water, and 
space enough, the water moyeth with a sloper rise 
and fall. Bacon. 

Murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispers’d, or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown’d 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 
Milton, P. L. 

Storr. x. s. [from the adjective.] 

I. An oblique direction; any thing ob- 
liquely directed. 

2. Declivity ; ground cut or formed with 
declivity. 

Growing upon slopes is caused for that moss, as 
it cometh of moisture, so the water must but slide, 
not be in a pool. Bacon. 

My lord advances with majestick mien, 

And when up ten steep slopes you’ve dragg’d your 
thighs, 
Just at his study door he’ll bless your eyes. Pope. 

Store. adv. Obliquely; not perpendicu- 


larly. 
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Uriel 
Return’d on that bright beam, whose point now 
rais’d 
Bore him slope downward to the sun, now fall’n, 
Milton, P. L. 
To Storr. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
form to obliquity or declivity; to direct 
obliquely. 
Though bladed corn be lodg’d, and trees blown 
down, 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations. Shaks. Macbeth. 
On each hand the flames, 
Driv’n backward, slope their pointing spires, and 
rowl’d 
In billows, leave i’ the midst a horrid vale. 
Milton, P. L. 
The star, that rose at evening bright, 
Toward heayen’s descent had slop’d his westering 
wheel. Milton, P. L. 
All night I slept, oblivious of my pain ; 
Aurora dawn’d, and Pheebus shin’d in vain + 
Nor till oblique he sfop’d his evening ray, 
Had Somnus dry’d the balmy dews away. 
Pope, Odyss. 
To Store. v.n. To take an oblique or 
declivous direction. 
Betwixt the midst and these the gods assign’d 
Two habitable seats for human kind ; 
And cross their limits cut a sloping way, 
Which the twelve signs in beauteous order sway. 
Drydene 
There is a handsome work of piles made sloping 
athwart the river, to stop the trees which are cut 
down, and cast into the river. Brown, Trav. 
Upstarts a palace, lo! the obedient base 
Slopes at its foot, the woods its sides embrace. 
Pope. 
There is a straight hole in every ant’s nest half 
an inch deep; and then it goes down sloping into 
a place where they have their magazine. 
Addison, Spect. 
On the south aspect of a sloping hill, 
Whose skirts meand’ring Peneus washes still, 
Our pious labourer pass’d his youthful days 
In peace and charity, in pray’r and praise. Harte. 
Sto’pennss. n.s. [from slope.] Obliquity ; 
declivity; not perpendicularity. 
The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence 
of slopeness, dividing the whole breadth into nine 


parts, whereof two shall serve for the elevation of 
the highest ridge. Wotton on Architecture. 

Sto’pewise. adj. [slope and wise.] Ob- 
liquely; not perpendicularly. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching slopewise through 
the Ose from the land to low-water mark, and 
haying in it abent or cod with an eye-hook ; where 
the fish entering, upon their coming back with the 
ebb, are stopped from issuing out again, forsaken 

_ by the water, and left dry on the Ose. Carew. 

SLo’pinety. adv. [from sloping.] Ob- 
liquely ; not perpendicularly. 

These atoms do not descend always perpendicu- 
larly, but sometimes slopingly. Digby on the Soul. 

Sto’pry. adj. (from slop.| Miry and wet: 
perhaps rather slabby. See Sra. 

To Siot.t v. a. [sluta, Swed. to shut, ap- 
plied to a door; sluyten, Teut. the same, 
from slot, a bolt.] “To strike or clash 
hard; to slam: as, to slot a door. A 
Lincolnshire word, according to Ray. 

Stor.} x. s. [slod, Iceland. vestigia fera- 
rum in nive. Lye, and Serenius. Sax. 

ylevinze, vestigia ferarum. Mr. Tooke 

pronounces s/oé the past participle of the 

Sax. ylican, to slit. As slot is the print 

of the hoof upon the ground, this deriv- 

ation seems just. Drayton, in the follow- 
ing passage, explains slot in the margin 
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by “ the tract of the foote.”| The 
track of a deer. Milton uses it for track 
discoverable by the scent. 
Often from his [the hart’s] feed 
The dogs of him do find, or thorough skilful heed 
The huntsman by his slot, or breaking earth, per- 
ceives, 
Where he hath gone to lodge. 
Drayton, Polyolb. 8. 13. 
He leaves the noisome stench of his rude slo¢ be- 
hind him. Milton, Colasterion. 


SLOTH.} 2x. 5. [pley3, ylepd, Saxon. It 
might therefore be not improperly writ- 
ten sloath, but that it seems better to 
regard the orthography of the primitive 
slow, Dr. Johnson. — Mr. Tooke con- 
siders sloth as the third person singular 
of the verb ylapian, to slow or make 
slow; i.e. that which sloweth. Our 
word was anciently written slowth, and 
also slouth. | 


1. Slowness; tardiness. 

These cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 

This dilatory sloth and tricks of Rome. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
9. Laziness; sluggishness; idleness. 

False of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, 
Hog in sloth, fox in stealth. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

They change their course to pleasure, ease, and 

sloth. Milton. 
Industry approach’d, 
And rous’d him from his miserable sloth. 
Thomson, Autumn. 
8. An animal. 

The sloth is an animal of so slow a motion, that 
he will be three or four days at Jeast in climbing 
up and coming down a tree; and to go the length 
of fifty paces on plain ground, requires a whole 
day. Grew. 

To Stotu.* v. 2. [See Storu.] To 
slug; to lieidle. Obsolete. 
Prompt. Parv. 

Some time he sloutheth on a daie, 


That he never after gete maie. 
. Gower, Conf. Am. B. 4. 


Storurut. adj. [sloth and full. Idle; 
lazy ; sluggish ; inactive ; indolent ; dull 
of motion. 


He that is slothful in his work, is brother to him 
that is a great waster. Prov. xviii. 9. 
The desire of the slothful killeth him ; for his 
hands refuse to labour. Prov. xxi, 25. 
To vice industrious; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful. Milton, P. L. 
Flora commands those nymphs and knights, 
Who liv’d in slockful ease and loose delights, 
Who never acts of honour durst pursue, 
The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. 
Dryden. 
The very soul of the. slothful does effectually 
but lie drowsing in his body, and the whole man 
is totally giyen up to his senses. LT? Estrange. 
Another is deaf to all the motives to piety, by 
indulging an idle, slothful temper. Law. 


SLO THFULLY. adv. [from slothful.| Idly ; 
lazily; with sloth. 


SLo‘ruFuyess, n.s. [from slothful.] Idle- 
ness; laziness; sluggishness; inactivity. 
To trust to labour without prayer, argueth im- 
piety and prophaneness; it-maketh light of the 
providence of God: and although it be not the 
intent of a religious mind, yet it is the fault of 
those men whose religion wanteth light of a ma- 
ture judgement to direct it, when we join with 
our prayers slothfulness and neglect of convenient 
labour. Hooker. 
Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep, and an 
idle soul shall suffer hunger. “Prov, xix, 15. 
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Sio’rrery.* adj. [slodderen, Teut. fiac- 
cescere. | 

1. Squalid; dirty ; untrimmed. Mr. Tyr- 
whitt reads flotery in the following pas- 
sage, and explains it by floating, as hair 
dishevelled may be said to float upon 
the air. Mr. Urry and Mr. Warton bath 
read slotexy. The Italian rabbuffuta, 
which Mr. Tyrwhitt cites, certainly 
means dishevelled, but also shagged or 
rough. 

Palamon 

With slotery berde, and ruggy ashy heres, 
In clothes black. Chaucer, Kn. Tale. 

2. Foul; wet: as, slottery weather: a 
Cornish expression. 

Pryce, Corn. Gramm. 

SLOUCH.# x.s. [Dr. Johnson gives the 
Danish sof, stupid, as the origin. Mr. 
Tooke calls it the Sax. past participle 
yleec, (meaning slack or slow,) from ylea- 
cian, tardare. Serenius gives ‘slok, 
Sueth. homo vagus et negligens; sloka, 
propendere, caput demittere.” This is 
in unison with our ancient usage of the 
word, viz. that of a lubber, a lazy fellow. 
See Sherwood in V. Stoucn, and Cot- 
grave. | 

1. An idle fellow; one who is stupid, 
heavy, or clownish. 

No weather pleaseth ;—it is colde; therefore 
the slouch will not plow: it raineth; the land will 
be too heavy! Granger on Eccles. (1621,) p. 295. 

A foul, great, stooping slouch with heavy eyes. 

More, Life of the Soul, iii. 8. 

Begin thy carols, then, thou vaunting slouch ; 

Be thine the oaken staff, or mine the pouch. Gay. 
2. A downcast look; a depression of the 
head; an ungainly, clownish gait or 
manner. 

Our doctor has every quality which can make a 
man useful; but, alas! he hatha sort of slowch in 
his walk. Swift. 

To Stoucu.f ». 2. [from the noun.] To 
have a downcast clownish look, gait, or 
manner. 

The awkward, negligent, clumsy, and slouching 
manner of a booby. Ld. Chesterfield. 

To Stoucu.* v. a. To depress; to press 
down: as, to slouch the hat. 


SLO’VEN.F x. s. [sloef, Dutch; yslyvn, 
Welsh, nasty, shabby. Dr. Johnson. — 
Slowen, slouen, sloven, the past participle 
of the Sax. ylapian, to slow, make slow, 
or cause to be slow. Mr. H. Tooke.] 
A man indecently negligent of cleanli- 
ness; a man dirtily dressed. 

The ministers came to church in handsome 
holiday apparel, and that himself did not think 
them bound by the law of God to go like slovens. 

Hooker, 

Affect in things about thee cleanliness, . 
That all may gladly board thee as a flower : 

Slovens take up their stock of noisomeness 
Beforehand, and anticipate their last hour. Herbert. 

You laugh, half beau, half sloven if I stand ; 
My wig half powder, and all snuff my band. Pope. 

Their methods various, but.alike their aim; _ 
The sloven and the fopling are the same. Young. 

SLo’VENLINEsS.f 2.8. [from slovenly.] . 

1. Indecent negligence of dress; neglect 
of cleanliness. : 

Slovenliness is the worst sign of a hard student, 
and civility the best exercise of the remiss ; yet not 
to be exact in the phrase of compliment, or ges~ 
tures of courtesy, Wotton. 
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*Tis possible for Diogenes his cynical sloven- 
finess to trample on Plato’s splendid garments 
with more pride than Plato wore them. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 104, 


2. Any negligence or carelessness. 
Whether the multitudes of sects, and professed 
sloventiness in God’s service, (in too many,) have 
not been guilty of the increase of profaneness 

amongst us. 

Bp. Hall, Def. of the Humble Remonstr. § 16. 
Vander Cabel seems to have been a careless 
artist ; and discovers great slovenliness in many of 
his works ; but in those which he has studied, and 

carefully executed, there is great beauty. 
Gilpin, Ess. on Prints, p. 115. 


SLo'venty.} adj. [from sloven.] Negligent 
of dress; negligent of neatness; not 
neat ; not cleanly ; coarse. 

That slovenly cynick. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 256. 

Our reverential fear of the God of heaven calls 
us to eschew all sordid incuriousness, and slovenly 
neglect, in his immediate services. 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 258, 

A slovenly wincer of a confutation. 

Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. 

4Esop at last found out a slovenly lazy fellow, 
lolling at his ease, as if he had nothing to do. 

LL, Estrange. 

Sto'venty. adv. [from sloven.] In a 
coarse inelegant manner. 

As I hang my clothes on somewhat slovenly, I 
no sooner went in but he frowned upon me. Pope. 

Sto'venry. x.s. [from sloven.]  Dirti- 
ness ; want of neatness. 

Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch’d 
With rainy marching in the painful field : 
There’s not a piece of feather in our host, 

And time hath worn us into slovenry. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 


SLOUGH. 2. s. [ylog, Saxon; the past 
participle of yleacian, yleaczian, to slow 
or cause to be slow; ch being changed 
into gh ; yloz, i.e. slow (water). Mr. H. 

_ Tooke. ] 

1. A deep miry place ; a hole full of dirt. 

The Scots were in a fallow field, whereinto the 
English could not enter, but over a cross ditch and 
a slough ; in passing whereof many of the English 
horse were plunged, and some mired. Hayward. 

The ways being foul, twenty to one, 

-He’s here stuck in a slough, and overthrown. 

Milton, Ep. on Hobson. 
A carter had laid his waggon fast in a slough. 
L’ Estrange. 
2. The skin which a serpent casts off at 
his periodical renovation. [perhaps from 
sleek. Neither Dr. Johnson, nor other 
lexicographers, give an etymon of this 
meaning. | 

Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and 
spirit embrace them ; and to inure thyself to what 
thou art like to be, cast thy humble slough, and 
appear fresh, Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 

When the mind is quicken’d, 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 

_ Break up their drowsy grave, and newly move, 
With casted slough and fresh legerity. Shakspeare. 
__ Oh let not sleep my closing eyes invade 
-In open plains, or in the secret shade, 

_ When he, renew’d in all the speckled pride 

_ Of pompous youth, has cast his slough aside ; 
And in his summer liv’ry rolls along, 

Erect and brandishing his forky tongue. Dryden. 

Bi The slough of an English viper, that is, the cu- 

 ticula, they cast off twice every year, at spring 
and fall: the separation begins at the head, and is 

_ finished in twenty-four hours. Grew. 

The body, which we leave behind in this visible 

_ World, is as the womb or slough from whence we 

issue, and are born into the other. Grew, Cosmol. 


" 
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Sroum.* 2. s. 
SLOW. adj. [ylap, ylaep, Saxon, which 
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3. It is used by Shakspeare simply for the 


skin. 
As the snake, roll’d in a flowery bank, 
With shining checker’d slough, doth sting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 


4. The part that separates from a foul sore. 


At the next dressing I founda slough come away 
with the dressings, which was the sordes. 
Wiseman on Ulcers. 


To Stoueu. v.n.[from the noun.] To part 


from the sound flesh. A chirurgical 


term. 


Sto'ueny. adj. [from slough.] Miry; boggy; 


muddy. 

That custom should not be allowed, of cutting 
scraws in low grounds slowghy underneath, which 
turn into bog. Swift. 


See SLtoom. 


Mr. Tooke considers as the past parti- 
ciple of yleacian. Dr. Johnson notices 
the ancient Frisick sleeww: to which 
may be added the Swed. sloe, and Icel. 


shour.] 

1. Not swift; not quick of motion; not 
speedy ; not having velocity ; wanting 
celerity. 

Me thou think’st not slow, 
Who since the morning-hour set out from heaven, 
Where God resides, and on mid-day arriv’d 
in Eden, distance inexpressible. Milton, P. L. 
Where the motion is so slow as not to supply a 
constant train of fresh ideas to the senses, the sense 
of motion is lost. Locke. 
2. Late ; not happening in a short time. 
These changes in the heay’ns, though slow, pro- 
due’d 
Like changes on sea and land. Milton, P. L. 
3. Not ready; not prompt; not quick. 
I am slow of speech, and a slow tongue. 
Exod. iv. 10. 
Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut. 
Milton, P. L. 
The slow of speech make in dreams unpreme- 
ditated harangues, or converse readily in languages 
that they are but little acquainted with. _dddison. 
For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. Addison. 
4. Dull; inactive ; tardy ; sluggish. 
Fix’d on defence, the Trojans are not slow 
To guard their shore from an expected foe. 
Dryden. 


5. Not hasty; acting with deliberation ; 


not vehement. 
The Lord is merciful, and slow to anger, 
Common Prayer. 


He that is slow to wrath is of great understand- 


ing. Prov. 
The politick and wise 
Are sly slow things with circumspective eyes. 
Pope. 
6. Dull; heavy in wit. 
The blockhead is a slow worm, Pope. 
SLow, in composition, is an adverb, slowly. 
This slow-pac’d soul, which late did cleave 
T abody, and went but by the body’s leaye, 
Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 
Dispatches in a minute all the way 
> Twixt heaven and earth. 

To the shame of slow-endeavouring art 
Thy easy numbers flow. Milton, Zp. on Shakspeare, 

This day’s death denounc’d, if ought I see, 
Will prove no sudden, but a slow-pac’d evil, 

ng day’s dying to augment our pain, 

eae ne Milton, P. L, 


For eight stow-circling years by tempests tost. 
" Pope. 


Donne. 
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Some demon urg’d 
T’ explore the fraud with guile oppos’d to guile, 
Slow-pacing thrice around the insidious pile. Pope. 


To Stow.f v. a. [from the adjective.] To 


omit by dilatoriness ; to delay ; to pro- 
crastinate. Not now in use. 
Now do you know the reason of this haste? 
—I would I knew not why it should be slow’d. 
Shakspeare. 
Will you overflow 
The fields, thereby my march to Sipw ? 
Sir A. Gorges, Transl. of Lucan, B. 2. 


Stow.* n.s. [ylip, Saxon, tinea.] A moth. 


Obsolete. “It is a slowe.” Chaucer, 


Rom. R. 4751. 


Sto’wBack.* x. s. [from slow.} A lubber ; 


an idle fellow. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
The slowbacks and lazie bones will none of this. 
Favour, Antiq. Tr. over Noveltie, (1619,) p. 63. 


SLo’wy.f adv. [from slow; Sax. plaulice.] 
1. Not speedily; not with celerity; not 


with velocity. 
The gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 
Spreads his black wings, and #fowly mounts to day. 
: Pope. 


2. Not soon; not early; notin a little time. 


The poor remnant of human seed peopled their 
country again slowly by little and little. Bacon. 

Our fathers bent their baneful industry 
To check a monarchy that slowly grew ; 

But did not France or Holland’s fate foresee, 
Whose rising power to swift dominion flew. 

Dryden. 

We oft our slowly growing works impart, 
While images reflect from art to art. Pope. 

3. Not hastily ; not rashly: as, he deter- 
mines slowly. 

4. Not promptly ; not readily: as, he learns 
slowly. 

5. Tardily ; sluggishly. 

The chapel of St. Laurence advances so very 
slowly, that *tis not impossible but the family of 
Medicis may be extinct before their burial-place is 
finished. Addison on Italy. 

Sio’wyess. n. s. [from slow. ] 

1. Smallness of motion; not speed ; want 
of velocity ; absence of celerity or swift- 
ness. 

Providence hath confined these human arts, that 
what any invention hath in the strength of its mo- 
tion, is abated in the slowness of it; and what it 
hath in the extraordinary quickness of its motion, 
must be allowed for in the great strength that is 
required unto it. Wilkins, Math. Magick. 

Motion is the absolute mode of a body, but swift- 
ness or slowness are relative ideas, Watts. 

2. Length of time in which any thing acts 
or is brought to pass; not quickness. 

Tyrants use what art they can to inerease the 
slowness of death. Hooker. 

3. Dulness to admit conviction or affection. 

Christ would not heal their infirmities, because 
of the hardness and slowness of their hearts, in that 
they believed him not. Bentley, Serm. 

4, Want of promptness ; want of readiness. 

5. Deliberation ; cool delay. 

6. Dilatoriness ; procrastination. 

SLo/wworm.f x. s. [ylap-pypm, Saxon. ] 
The blind worm; a small kind of viper, 
not mortal, scarcely venomous. \ 

Though we have found formed snakes in the 
belly of the cecilia, or slowworm, yet may the viper 
emphatically bear the name. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


To SLU’/BBER.} v. a. [Probably from 
lubber. Dr. Johnson. — Scano-Goth. 
slobbert, homo sordidus et negligens. Ex- 
igua vocalium mutatione ita forté dictum 
4 Sueth. slurfwa, perfunctorié agere. Se- 
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renius. See also Widegren, Su. Lex. 
in V. Sturrva: To slubber a thing 
over, &c. | 

1. To do any thing lazily, imperfectly, or 
with idle hurry. 

Nature shewed she doth not like men, who 
slubber up matters of mean account. Sidney. 

Bassanio told him, he would make some speed 
Of his return: he answer’d, Do not so, 

Slubber not business for my sake. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

As they are slubbered over, the malignity that 
remains will shew itself in some chronick disease. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 
9. To stain; to daub. [This seems to be 
from slobber, slabber, or slaver.| 

You must be content to slubser the gloss of your 
new fortunes with this more stubborn and bois- 
terous expedition. Shakspeare, Othello. 

O love, how sweet thou look’st now, and how 

gentle ! 
T should have sludber’d thee, and stain’d thy beauty. 
Beaum. and Fl. Mad Lover. 

Lady, I ask your pardon, whose virtue I have 
Slubbered with m} tongue. 

Beaum. and Fl. Cup. Revenge. 

3. To cover coarsely or carelessly. This 

is now not in use, otherwise than as a 
low colloquial word. 

A man of secret ambitious ends of his own, and 
of proportionate counsels, smothered under the 
habit of a scholar, and slubbered over with a certain 
rude and clownish fashion, that had the semblance 
of integrity. Wotton, Parallel. 

To Siu'sBer.* v. x. To be in a hurry ; 
to move with hurry. 

The main danger is the making too much haste, 
or a slubbering speed. 

More, Song of the Soul, Notes, p. 368. 

Which answers are to done not in a huddling or 
slubbering fashion, 

Herbert, Country Parson, ch. 6. 

SLUBBERDEGULLION. v.s. [I suppose a 

cant word without derivation.] A paltry, 
dirty, sorry wretch. 

Quoith she, although thou hast deserv’d, 

Base slubberdegullion, to be serv’d 

As thou didst vow to deal with me, 

If thou hadst got the victory. Hudibras. 
SLU BBERINGLY.* adv. [from slubber.] In 

an imperfect or slovenly manner. 

And slubberingly patch up some slight and shal- 
low rhime. Drayton, Polyolb. 5. 21. 
Stupex. n.s. [I suppose from yloz, slough, 
Saxon.] Mire; dirt mixed with water. 

The earth I made a mere soft sludge or mud. 

Mortimer. 
SLUG.F n.s. [slug, Danish, and slock, 
Dutch, signify a glutton, and thence one 
that has the sloth of a glutton. Dr. 
Johnson.— Mr. Tooke refers slug, the 
reptile, to yloz, Sax. slow, the past par- 
ticiple of yleaczian, tardare, to slow, to 
make or cause to be slow; and it may 
thus be applied to the first and second 
definitions. | 
1. An idler; a drone; a slow, heavy, 
sleepy, lazy wretch. 
Fie, what a slwgis Hastings, that he comes not! 
Shakspeare. 

Why stand’st thou peeping here? thou great 
slug, forward! Beaum. and I'l. Wild-Goose Chase. 

As for all other sorts of the Turks, both foot 
and horse, they are but slugs. 

Fuller, Holy War, p. 183. 
2. An hinderance ; an obstruction. 

Usury dulls and damps all improvements, 
wherein money would be stirring, if it were not for 
this slug. Bacon, Ess, 41. 


SLAG, 


3. A kind of slow creeping snail. 
We must ascribe it to the brutes, not excepting 
the most stupid of them, the slug and the beetle. 
Search, Freewill, &c. p. 47. 
4, [Slecz, a hammerhead, Saxon.] A cy- 
lindrical or oval piece of metal shot 
from a gun. 
Shooting arrows dipt in poison, and discharging 
slugs against our neighbour’s reputation. 
Barrow, Serm. i. 356. 
When fractures are made with bullets or slugs, 
there the scalp and cranium are driven in together, 
Wiseman, Surgery. 
As fore’d from wind-guns, lead itself can fly, 
And ponderous slugs cut swiftly through the sky. 
Pope. 
To Stuc. »v. n. [from the noun.] To lie 
idle ; to play the drone ; to move slowly. 
All he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from pursuit of praise and fame, 
To slug in sloth and sensual delights, 
And end their days with irrenowned shame. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
He lay not all night slugging in a cabin under 
his mantle, but used commonly to keep others 
waking to defend their lives. Spenser on Ireland. 
One went sluggish on with a thousand cares. 
LL Estrange. 
To Stuc.* v.a. To make sluggish. 
It worsens and slugs the most learned, 
Milton, Of Ref. in Eng. B. 1. 
SiucG-a-bed.* n.s. One who is fond of 
lying in bed; a drone. Sherwood. 
Why, lady! fie, you slug-a-bed / — 
What, nota word? Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
SLtu’cGarp. x. s. [from slug.] An idler ; 
a drone; an inactive lazy fellow. 
Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 
That you have ta’en a tardy sluggard here. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITT. 
This mightier sound shall make 
The dead to rise, 
And open tombs and open eyes, 
To the long sluggards of five thousand years. 
Cowley. 
Up, up, says Avarice ; thou snor’st again, 
Stretchest thy limbs, and yawn’st, but all in vain : 
The tyrant Lucre no denial takes; 
At his command the unwilling sluggard wakes. 
Dryden. 
Stu’ccarp.* adj. Lazy; sluggish. 
Sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their sluggard 
sleep. Dryden. 
To Stu Gearvize. v. a. [from sluggard.] 
To make idle ; to make dronish. 
Rather see the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than, living dully sluggardiz’d at home, 
Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness. 
Shakspeare. 
Siu‘caisn.f adj. [from slug. Dr. John- 
son. — Our old adjective was slug, and 
sluggy. See Huloet. And also SLucey.] 
Dull; drowsy; lazy; slothful; idle; 
insipid ; slow; inactive; inert. 
Sluggish idleness, the nurse of sin, 
Upon a slothful ass he chose to ride. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
The dull billows, thick as troubled mire, 
Whom neither wind out of their seat could force, 
Nor tides did drive out of their sluggish source. 
Spenser, F’. Q. 
One, bolder than the rest, 
With his broad sword proyok’d the sluggish beast. 
Waller. 
Matter, being impotent, sluggish, and inactive, 
hath no power to stir or move itself, Woodward. 
Stu'ccrsuty.f adv. [from sluggish.] Dully ; 
not nimbly ; lazily ; idly ; slowly. 
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That they might not come sluggishly to possess 
what others had won for them. : 

Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 3. 

Stu ccisungss. n. s. [from sluggish.| Dul- 

ness; sloth; laziness; idleness ; inert- 
ness. 

The most of mankind are inclined by her thither, 
if they would take the pains; no less than birds to 
fly, and horses to run: which if they lose, it is 
through their own sluggishness, and by that means 
become her prodigies, not her children. B. Jonson. 

It is of great moment to teach the mind to shake ~ 
off its sluggishness, and vigorously employ itself 
about what reason shall direct. Locke. 


Stueey.* adj. [from slug.] Sluggish. 
See the Prompt. Parv. It is once used 
by Chaucer. 


SLUICE.} 2x. s. [sluyse, Dutch; escluse, 
French; sclusa, Italian; from clausus, 
Latin, shut up: “ slusa pro clausura, in 
lege Salica Francorum.” Kilian.] A 
watergate ; a floodgate; a vent for water. 

Two other precious drops that ready stood, 
Kach in their crystal sluice, he ere they fell 
Kiss’d, as the gracious signs of sweet remorse, 
And pious awe, that fear’d to have offended. 

Milton, P. L. 
Divine Alpheus, who, by secret sluice, 
Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse. 
Milton, Arcades. 

If we receive them all, they were more than 

seyen ; if only the natural slwices, they were fewer. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 

As waters from her sluices, flow’d 
Unbounded sorrow from her eyes. Prior. 

Each sluice of affluent fortune open’d soon, 
And wealth flow’d in at morning, night, and noon. 

Harte. 

To Stuics. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

emit by floodgates. 
Like a traitor coward, 
Sluic’d out his inn’cent soul through streams of 


blood. Shakspeare. 
Veins of liquid ore slwic’d from the lake. 
Milton, P. L. 


You wrong me, if you think I'll sell one drop 
Within these veins for pageants; but let honour 
Call for my blood, I'll stwice it into streams ; 
Turn fortune loose again to my pursuit, 

And let me hunt her through embattled foes 
In dusty plains ; there will I be the first. 
Dryden, Span. Friar. 
Stuicy. adj. [from sluice.] Falling in 
streams as from a sluice or floodgate. 

And oft whole sheets descend of slwicy rain, 
Suck’d by the spongy clouds from off the main : 
The lofty skies at once come pouring down, 

The promis’d crop and golden labours drown. 
Dryden: 
To SLUMBER. ». x. [lumepian, Saxon; 
sluymeren, Dutch; after which form our 
word was anciently written viz. “ To 
slomeryn, dormito.” Prompt. Pary. ] 
1. To sleep lightly; to be not awake nor 
in profound sleep. 

He that keepeth Israel shall neither s?wmber nor 
sleep. Psalms. 

Conscience wakes despair that slwmber’d. 

Milton, P. L. 
2. To sleep; to repose. Sleep and slum- 
ber are often confounded. 

Have ye chosen this place, 

After the toil of battle, to repose 

Your wearied virtue, for the use you find 

To slumber here ? Milton, P. L- 
3. To be in a state of negligence and 

supineness. 

Why stumbers Pope, who leads the tuneful train, 
Nor hears that virtue which he loves complain ? 

. Young. 
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To Suu’'MBER.f v. a. 
1. To lay to'sleep. 
To slumber his conscience in the doing, he 
[Felton] studied other incentives, 
f Wotton, Life of D. of Buckingham. 
When the tempest doth arise, which may disquiet 
us, throw us from our station, we may be ready 
and able, if not to becalme and slumber it, yet to 
becalme ourselves. Farindon, Serm. (1647,) p.431. 


2. To stupify ; to stun. 
Then up he took the s/wmber’d senseless corse, 
_ And ere he could out of his swoon awake, 
Him to his castle brought. Spenser, F. Q. 
To honest a deed after it was done, or to slumber 
his conscience in the doing, he studied other in- 
centives. Wotton. 


Stv'useEr. x. s. [from the verb.] 
1. Light sleep; sleep not profound. 


And for his dreams, I wonder he’s so fond 
To trust the mock’ry of unquiet slumbers. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 
From carelessness it shall fall into slwmber, and 
from a slumber it shall settle into a deep and long 
sleep ; till at last, perhaps, it shall sleep itself into 
_a lethargy, and that such an one that nothing but 
hell and judgment shall awaken it. South. 
Labour and rest that equal periods keep ; 
Obedient stumbers that can wake and weep. Pope. 


9. Sleep; repose. 

Boy! Lucius! fast asleep? It is no matter; 

_ Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 
Ey’n lust and envy sleep, but love denies 
Rest to my soul, and slumber to my eyes: 
_ Three days I promis’d to attend my doom, 
_ And two long days and nights are yet to come. 
Dryden. 
SLU'MBERER.* x. s. [from slumber; Sax. 
jylumepe.] One who slumbers. 
A slumberer stretching on his bed. 
t Donne, Poems, p. 298. 
SLU'MBERING.* x. s. [from slumber.] State 
_ of repose. 

God speaketh, yet man perceiveth it not: ina 
dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon men, in slumberings upon the bed. 

Job, Xxxiii. 15. 


i adj. [from slumber.] 


Stu‘MBERous. 
Stu’mpery. 
1, Inviting to sleep ; soporiferous ; causing 
sleep. 
The timely dew of sleep, 
Now falling with soft slumberous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids, Milton, P. L. 
While pensive in the silent sluwmberous shade, 
Sleep’s gentle pow’rs her drooping eyes invade ; 
- Minerva, life-like, on embodied air 
Impress’d the form of Iphthema. Pope, Odyss. 
There every eye with slwmberous chains she 
. bound, 
And dash’d the flowing goblets to the ground. 
: Pope. 
2, Sleepy ; not waking. 
A great perturbation in nature! to receive at 
“Once the benefit of sleep, and do the effects of 
Watching: in this slumbery agitation, what have 
you heard her say? Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


Stone. The preterite and participle pas- 
Sive of sling. 

Stunx. The preterite and participle pas- 
Sive of slink. 


Silence accompany’d; for beast, and bird, 
y to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 


Were slunk. Milton, P. L. 
To SLUR.F v. a. [slorig, Teut. nasty; 
 sloore, a slut. Dr. Johnson.— We had 


. ormeriy the word slory, to make filthy, 
_ to sull , to which Kilian refers, and 
which Junius notices. It then became 
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slurry, as in Sherwood’s dictionary; and 
lastly, slur.] 
1. To sully; to soil; to contaminate. 

They impudently slur the gospel, in making it 
no better than a romantical legend. 

Cudworth, Serm. p. 73. 
2. To pass lightly; to balk; to miss, 

He [Christ] coming into the world on purpose 
to slight and slwr that, which is of the greatest 
esteem and sweetest relish with the natural man. 

More, Myst. of Godliness, B. 4. Ch. 1. 

The athiests laugh in their sleeves, and not a 
little triumph to see the cause of Theism thus be- 
trayed by its professed friends, and the grand ar- 
gument slurred by them, and so their work done 
to their hands. Cudworth. 

Studious to please the genius of the times, 
With periods, points, and tropes, he slurs his 

crimes ; 
He robb’d not, but he borrow’d from the poor, 
And took but with intention to restore. Dryden. 
3. To cheat ; to trick. 
What was the public faith found out for, 
But to slur men of what they fought for ? 


Hudibras. 
Come, seven ’s the main, 
Cries Ganymede; the usual trick : 
Seven, slur a six ; eleven a nick. Prior. 


Siur.f x. s. [from the verb.] 
1, Faint reproach ; slight disgrace. 

Here’s an ape made a king for shewing tricks; 
and the fox is then to put a slur upon him, in ex- 
posing him for sport to the scorn of the people. 

L Estrange. 

No one can rely upon such an one, either with 
safety to his affairs, or without a slur to his repu- 
tation; since he that trusts a knave has no other 
recompence but to be accounted a fool for his 
pains, South, Serm. 

2. Trick. 

All the politicks of the great 

Ave like the cunning of a cheat, 
That lets his false dice freely run, 
And trusts them to themselves alone ; 

But never lets a true one stir 


Without some fing’ring trick or slur. 
Butler, Rem. 


3.’ [In musick.] A mark denoting a con- 
nection of one note with another. 

Siusu, or Stosu.* adj. [slask, Su. Goth. 
Humor quicunque sordidus. Brockett.] 
Applied to any thing in a melted, plashy 
state ; but generally to snow in a state 
of liquefaction. Both a northern and a 
Suffolk word. Craven Dial. Brockett, 
and Moor. 

SLUT. z.s. [Dr. Johnson refers to the 
Teut. slodde, sordida et inculta mulier ; 
Dr. Jamieson, to the same, and also to 
slet, in the same language, mulier ignava. 
Mr. Tooke considers it as the past par- 
ticiple of ylapian, to slow ; slowed, slow'd, 
sloud, slout, slut; and observes that the 
word was formerly applied to males; 
which seems to have continued long 
after the time in which he has noticed 
that usage: Hence in our Homilies, 
“ Men, when they intend to have their 
friends or neighbours to come to their 
houses to eat or drink with them, — 
will have their houses to be clean and 
fine, lest they should be counted sluttish, 
or little to regard their friends.” Hom. 
for repairing the Church. ] 

1. A dirty person ; now confined to a dirty 
woman. 

Among these other of sloutes kinde, 
Whiche all labour set behinde, 
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And hateth all besiness, 
There is yet one, which Idleness 
Is cleped: 
In wynter doth he nought for colde, 
In somer maie he nought for hete ! 

4 Gower, Conf. dm. B. 3. 

He ran away disguised, some say in women’s 
clothes, like a coward or a slut. 

Favour, Antiq. Triumph over Nov. (1619,) p. 391. 

Cricket, to Windsor chimnies shalt thou leap : 
Where fires thou find’st unrak’d, and hearths un- 

swept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry ; 
Our radiant queen hates sluts and sluttery, Shake, 

The veal ’s all rags, the butter ’s turn’d to oil ; 
And thus I buy good meat for sluts to spoil. 

King. 
2. A word of slight contempt to a woman. 
Hold up, you sluts, 
Your aprons mountant; you ’re not oathable, 
Although I know you’ll swear. — Shaks. Timon. 

The frogs were ready to leap out of their skins 
for joy, till one crafty old slut in the company ad- 
vised them to consider a little better on’t. 

LT? Estrange. 
Stutrery. n.s. [from slut.] The qua- 
lities or practice of a slut. 

Sluttery, to such neat excellence oppos’d, 
Should make desire vomit emptiness. 

Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

These make our girls their slutiery rue, 

By pinching them both black and blue ; 
And put a penny in their shoe, 
The house for cleanly sweeping. Drayton. 

A man gaye money for ablack, upon an opinion 
that his swarthy colour was rather sluttery than 
nature, and the fault of his master that kept him 
no cleaner, LT Estrange. 

Stu‘rrisu. adj. [from slut. | 
1, Nasty; not nice; not cleanly; dirty ; 
indecently negligent of cleanliness. 

All preparations both for food and lodging 
such as would make one detest niggardness, it 
is so sluttish a vice. Sidney. 

Albeit the mariners do covet store of cabbins, 
yet indeed they are but sluttish dens that breed 
sickness in peace, serving to cover stealths, and 
in fight are dangerous to tear men with their 
splinters. Ralegh, Essays. 

The nastiness of that nation, and sluttish course 
of life, hath much promoted the opinion; occa- 
sioned by their servile condition at first, and in- 
feriour ways of parsimony ever since. Brown. 

Slothful disorder fill’d his stable, 

And sluttish plenty deck’d her table. Prior. 
2. It is used sometimes for meretricious. . 
She got a legacy by s/witish tricks. Holiday. 
SiutrisuLy.f adv. [from sluttish.] Ina 
sluttish manner; nastily; dirtily. 

They have taken a toil, surely very laborious, 
out of infinite huge volumes to pick whatsoever 
may seem to be either absurdly, or falsely, or 
fondly, or scandalously, or dishonestly, or passion- 
ately, or sluttishly, conceived or written, 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion. 

SLU TTISHNESS. 7. s. [from sluttish.] The 

qualities or practice of a slut; nastiness ; 
dirtiness. 

That is only suitable in laying a foul complexion 
upon a filthy favour, setting forth both in slutlish- 
NESS. Sidney. 

I look on the instinct of this noisome and trouble- 
some creature, the louse, of searching out foul and 
nasty clothes to harbour and breed in, as an effect 
of Divine Providence, designed to deter men and 
women from sluttishness and sordidness, and to 
provoke them to cleanliness and neatness, ; 

Ray on the Creation. 

SLY.f adj. [yh8, Saxon, slippery, and 
metaphorically deceitful; slaegr, Icel. 
versutus ; slug, Su. Goth. “sly, cunning. 


Spegel’s Su. Goth. Gloss. Slygh was 
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an ancient form of our word: “ slygh as 
serpentis.” Wicliffe, St. Matt. x. See 
also SLEIGHT. | 2 
1. Meanly artful; secretly insidious ; cun- 
ning. 
For my sly wiles and subtile craftiness, 
The title of the kingdom I possess. 
Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 
And for I doubt the Greekish monarch sly, 
Will use with him some of his wonted craft. 
Fairfax. 
His proud step he scornful turn’d, 
And with sly cireumspection. Milton, P. L. 
Envy is a cursed plant : some fibres of it are 
rooted almost in every man’s nature, and it works 
in a sly and imperceptible manner, Watts. 
It is odious in a man to look sly and leering 
at a woman. Richardson, Clarissa. 
9. Slight; thin; fine. Not in use. 
Lids devis’d of substance sly. 
Spenser, F. Q. ii. ix. 46. 
Sty¥1y.f adv. [from sly. This is the cor- 
rect spelling.] With secret artifice ; in- 
sidiously. See SLizy. 
Hypocrites, 
That slyly speak one thing, another think. Philips. 
Sty’ness.* nm. s. See Sriness. But sly- 
ness is to be preferred. Addison so 
writes it.” 
To SMACK. v. 2. [pmeccan, Saxon; 
smaecken, Dutch. ] 


1. To have a taste; to be tinctured with 
any particular taste. Huloet. 
[It] smacketh like pepper. Barret, Alv. (1580.) 

2. To have a tincture or quality infused. 

All sects, all ages, smack of this vice, and he 
To die for it ! Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas, 

He is but a bastard to the time, 

That doth not smack of observation. 
Shakspeare, K. John. 

Ceremonies smacking of paganism or popery. 

Fuller, Serm. of Reformat. (1643,) p. 18. 
8. To make a noise by separation of the 
lips strongly pressed together, as after 

a taste. 

He that by a willing audience and attention 
doth readily suck it [slander] up, or who greedily 
swalloweth it down by credulous approbation and 
assent ; he that pleasingly relisheth it, and smacketh 
at it; as he is a partner in the fact, so he is a 
sharer in the guilt. Barrow, vol.i. 8.17. 

She kiss’d with smacking lip the snoring lout; 
For such a kiss demands a pair of gloves. Gay. 

4. To kiss with a close compression of the 
lips, so as to be heard when they sepa- 
rate. 

He gives a smacking buss. 

To SMACK. v. 4. 
1. To kiss. 

So careless flowers, strow’d on the water’s face, 
The curled whirlpools suck, smack, and embrace, 
Yet drown them, Donne. 

2. To make to emit any quick smart noise. 

More than one steed must Delia’s empire feel, 

Who sits triumphant o'er the flying wheel ; 
And as she guides it through the admiring throng, 
With what an air she smaeks the silken thong ! 
Young. 
Smack. x.s. [ymec, Sax. smaeck, Dutch; 
from the verb.] 


1. Taste ; savour. 


2. Tincture; quality from something mixed. 
The child, that sucketh the milk of the nurse, 
learns his first speech of her ; the which, being the 
first inured to his tongue, is ever after most pleas- 
ing unto him; insomuch, that though he after- 
wards be taught English, yet the smack of the first 
will always abide with him, Spenser, 


Pope. 
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Your lordship, though not clean past your 
youth, hath yet some smack of age in you, some 
relish of the saltness of time, and have a care of 
your health, Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

It caused the neighbours to rue, that a petty 
smack only of popery opened a gap to the oppres~ 
sion of the whole. Carew. 

As the Pythagorean soul 
Runs through all beasts, and fish and fowl, 

And has a smack of ev’ry one, 
So love does, and has ever done. 


3. A pleasing taste. 
Stack pease upon hovel ; 
To cover it quickly let owner regard, 
Lest dove and the cadow there finding a smack, 
With ill stormy weather do perish thy stack. 
Tusser. 


Hudibras. 


4, A small quantity ; a taste. 
Trembling to approach 

The little barrel, which he fears to broach, 

HY essays the wimble, often draws it back, 

And deals to thirsty servants but a smack. 

Dryden, Pers. 

5. The act of parting the lips audibly, as 

after a pleasing taste. 


6. A loud kiss. 
He took 
The bride about the neck, and kiss’d her lips 
With such a clamorous smack, that at the parting 
All the church echo’d. Shaks. Tam. of the Shrew. 
I saw the lecherous citizen turn back 
His head, and on his wife’s lip steal a smack. 
_ Donne. 
7. [Snacca, Saxon; sneckra, Icelandick. ] 
A small ship. 


8. A blow, given with the flat of the 
hand: a vulgar word ; as, a smack on the 
face. 


SMALL.¥ adj. [ymal, Sax. smal, Dutch ; 
smaal, Su. Goth.] 


1. Little in quantity; not great. 
For a small moment have I forsaken thee, but 
with great mercies will I gather thee. sa. liv.7. 
Death only this mysterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty soul how small a body holds. 
Dryden, Juv. 
All numeration is but still the adding of one 
unit more, and giving to the whole together a dis- 
tinct name, whereby to distinguish it from every 
smaller or greater multitude of units. Locke. 
The ordinary smallest measure we have is looked 
on as an unit in number. Locke. 
The danger is less when the quantity of the 
fluids is too small, than when it is too great; for a 
smaller quantity will pass where a larger cannot, 
but not contrariwise. Arbuthnot. 
Good cooks cannot abide fiddling work: such 
is the dressing of small birds, requiring a world of 
cookery. Swift. 
2. Slender; exile; minute. 
Your sin and calf I burnt, and ground it very 
small, till it was as small as dust. Deut, ix. 21. 
Those wav’'d their limber fans 
For wings, and smallest lineaments exact. 
Milton, P. L. 
Small-grained sand is esteemed the best for the 
tenant, and the large for the landlord and land. 
Mortimer, Husb. 
3. Little in degree. 


There arose no small stir about that way. 
Acts, xix. 23, 
4. Little in importance; petty ; minute. 
Is it a small matter that thou hast taken my 
husband ? Genesis. 
Narrow man being fill’d with little shares, 
Courts, city, church, are all shops of small wares ; 
All having blown to sparks their noble fire, 
And drawn their sound gold ingot into wire. 
Donne. 
Some men’s behaviour is like a verse, wherein 
every syllable is measured: how can a man com- 
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prehend great matters that breaketh his mind too 
much to small observations ? Bacon. 

Knowing, by fame, small poets, small musi- 

cians, 
Small painters, and still smailer politicians. Harte. 

Small is the subject, but not so the praise. Pope. 

5. Little in the principal quality ; as, smalé 
beer ; not strong ; weak, 

Go down to the cellar to draw ale or small beer- 

Swift. 
6. Gentle; soft; melodious. S 

The company answered all ‘ 

With voices sweet entuned, and so small, 

That me thought it the sweetest melody, 

That ever I heard in my life soothly. ‘ 
Chaucer, Flower and Leaf. 

After the fire a still small voice, [still and soft 

voice, Transl. of 1578.] 1 Kings, xix. 12, 

SMALL. n. s. [from the adjective.] The 
small or narrow part of any thing. It 
is particularly applied to the part of 
the leg below the calf. 

Her garment was cut after such a fashion, that 
though the length of it reached to the ‘ancles, yet 
in her going one might sometimes discern the — 
small of her leg. Sidney. 

Into her legs I’d haye love’s issues fall, 

And all her calfs into a gouty small. Suckling, 

His excellency, having mounted on the small of 
my leg, advanced forwards. Swift, Gulliv. Trav. 

To SMauu.* v. a. To make little or less, 
Obsolete. Prompt. Parv. 

Sma‘LiaceE. 7.s. [from small age, because - 
it soon withers. Skinner. L£lcoselinon, | 
Lat.] <A plant. It is a species of 
parsley, and a common weed by the 
sides of ditches and brooks. Miller. 

Smailage is raised by slips or seed, which is red- 
dish, and pretty big, of a roundish oval figure ; 
a little more full and rising on one side than the 
other, and streaked from one end to the other. _ 

Mortimer, Husb. 
Sma/LLCOAL. x. s. [small and coal.] Little 
wood coals used to light fires. 

A smailcoal man, by waking one of these dis- 
tressed gentlemen, saved him from ten years’ im-= 
prisonment. Spectator. 

When smallcoal murmurs in the hoarser throat, — 
From smutty dangers guard thy threaten’d coat. 

Gay. 

SMA‘LUCRAFT. n. s. [small and craft.] A 

little vessel below the denomination of 
ship. 

Shall he before me sign, whom t’ other day 
A smalicraft vessel hither did convey ; 

Where stain’d with prunes and rotten figs he lay? 
Dryden. 
Sma‘Liisu.* adj. Somewhat small. 
His shulderis of large brede ; 
And, smalish in the girdelstede, 
He semed like a purtreiture. . 
Chaucer, Rom. R, 826. 
SMALLPOX. n. s. [small and pox.] An 
eruptive distemper of great malignity; 
variole. ; e 
He fell sick of the smallpow. Wiseman. | 
Sma‘Luy.* adj. [smalig, Icel.smalih, Germ.] 
Little: still used in the north, in the 
sense of puny. See Brockett’s N.C. 
Words. 

Reasons declared both by the bishop of Canter- 
bury and me to make smally or nothing to your 
purpose. ; am 

K. Hen. VIII. Lett. Burnet’s Ref. Rec. i. 366. 

Sma‘txy. adv. [from small.] In a little 
quantity ; with minuteness ; in a little or 
low degree. 

A child that is still, and somewhat hard of wit, 
is never chosen by the father to be made a scholar, 
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orelse, when he cometh to the school, is smally 
regarded. Ascham. 

Sma‘Lyess.f 7.5. [from small.] 

1. Littleness ; not greatness. 

__ The parts in glass are evenly spread, but are not 
so close as in gold ; as we see by the easy admis- 
sion of light, and by the smalness of the weight. 

“ Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

2. Littleness; want of bulk; minuteness; 

~ exility. i 

Whatsoever is invisible, in respect cf the fine- 

~ ness of the body, or the smalness of the parts, or 
‘subtilty of the motion, is little enquired, 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The smalness of the rays of light may contribute 

very much to the power of the agent by which they 

are refracted. : Newton, Opt. 

3. Want of strength; weakness. 

4, Gentleness; softness: as, “the smadness 

of a woman’s voice.” Barret. 

Smacr.f x. s. [smaito, Ital. smaelta, smelta, 

to melt, Su. Goth. 

1. A beautiful blue substance, preduced 
from two parts of zaffre being fused with 

_ three parts common salt, and one part 
- potash. Hill on Fossils. 
-To make a light purple, mingle ceruse with log- 
wood water: and moreover turnsoil with lac 
mingled with smalt of bice. Peacham. 
9. Blue glass. 
 SMA’RAGD.* 2x. s. [smaragde, old Fr. 
 cpapaydec, Gr.] The emerald. 
The fourth was of a smaragde or an emerald, 
Bale on the Rev. P. III. (1550,) Hh, 6. b. 
A table of gold richly adorned with carbuncles, 
_ smaragdes, and other precious stones. 
; Donne, Hist. of the Septuagint, p. 196. 
| Sua’nacpine.t adj. | smaragdin, French. ] 
_ Made of emerald; resembling emerald. 


SMART. x. s. [ymeopca, Saxon; smert, 
* Dutch; smarta, Swedish. ] 
1, Quick, pungent, lively pain. 
; i Then her mind, though too late, by the smart, 
_ was brought to think of the disease. Sidney. 
» Pain; corporal or intellectual. 
__, Mishaps are master’d by advice discreet, 
~ And counsel mitigates the greatest smart. 
i Spenser, EF. Q. 
_ _ Itincreased the smart of his present sufferings, 
~ to compare them with his former happiness. 
he. Atterbury. 
To Smarr. v. n. [ymeopcan, Sax. smerten, 
~— Dutch.] 
1, To feel quick lively pain. 
_ When a man’s wounds cease to smart, only be- 
cause he has lost his feeling, they are nevertheless 
_ mortal, South. 
' Human blood, when first let, is mild, and will 
“Rot make the eye or a fresh wound smart. 
we: Arbuthnot. 
| 2. To feel pain of body or mind. 
_ He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it. 
, ae Proverbs. 
_ No creature smarts so little as a fool. 
‘Let peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee break, 
Thou unconcern’d canst hear the mi ghty crack, 
2 Pope. 
Swarr. adj. [from the noun.] 
1. Pungent; sharp ; causing smart, 

Thow smart a lash that speech doth give my 
Conscience ! Shakspeare. 
j ie to the fair he fain would quarter show, 

iis tender heart recoils at every blow ; 
_ Ifunawares he gives too smart a stroke, 
__ #e means but to correct, and not provoke. 
! oe 5 Granville. 
2 Quick ; vigorous ; active. 
_ That day was spent in smart skirmishes, in which 


tebe ny fell. ’ ? Clarendon. 
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This sound proceeded from the nimble and smart 
percussions of the ambient air, made by the swift 
and irregular motions of the particles of the 
liquors, Boyle. 

3. Producing any effect with force and 
vigour. 


After showers, 
The stars shine smarter, and the moon adorns, 
As with unborrow’d beams, her sharpen’d horns. 
Dryden. 
4. Acute; witty. 

It was a smart reply that Augustus made to one 
that ministered this comfort of the fatality of 
things: this was so far from giving any ease to his 
mind, that it was the very thing that troubled him. 

Tillotson. 
5. Brisk ; vivacious ; lively. 

You may see a smart rhetorician turning his hat 
in his hands, during the whole course of his 
harangue. A deaf man would think he was 
cheapening a beaver, Addison. 

Whe, for the poor renown of being smart, 
Would leave a sting within a brother’s heart ? 

Young. 
Smart. x.s. A fellow affecting briskness 
and vivacity. A cant word. 


To Sma’rten.* v. a. [from smart.] To 
make smart or showy: a modern and 
unauthorized term. 

To SMA’RTLE.* v.n. [perhaps from sma- 
elta, smeita, Su. Goth. to melt.] To 
smartle away, is to waste or melt away. 
North. See Ray, and Grose. 

Sma‘rtLy. adv. [from smart.] After a 
smart manner ; sharply ; briskly ; vigor- 
ously ; wittily. 

The art, order, and gravity of those proceedings, 
where short, severe, constant rules were set, and 
smartly pursued, made them less taken notice of. 

Clarendon. 

Sma‘erness.f x. s. [from smart.] 

1. The quality of being smart ; quickness; 
vigour. 

What interest such a smartness in striking the 
air hath in the production of sound, may in some 
measure appear by the motion of a bullet, and 
that of a switch or other wand, which produce no 
sound, if they do but slowly pass through the air ; 
whereas if the one do smartly strike the air, and 
the other be shot out of a gun, the celerity of their 
percussions on the air puts it into an undulating 
motion, which, reaching the ear, produces an audi- 
ble noise. Boyle. 

2. Liveliness; briskness ; wittiness. 

To those sharp, satyrical, and popular invectives 
——your ladyship hath given as much (or more) 
edge and smartness, as ever I found from any. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 110. 

It is not to be expected, that, in a paraphrase, I 
should preserve the smartness that is in many of 
these sentences. Patrick on Proverbs, Arg. 

I defy all the clubs to invent a new phrase, 
equal in wit, humour, smartness, or politeness, to 
my set. Swift. 

To Smasy.* v. a. [smaccare, Ital. to 
crush ; schmeissen, Germ. to throw, to 
cast down.] To break in pieces: rather 
a low word. 


To SMATCH.* ».x. [corrupted from 
smack.| ‘To have a taste. 
Allowing his description therein to retain and 
smatche of veritie. 
Banister, Hist. of Man, (1578,) fol. 22. 
Smatcn. n.s. [corrupted from smac*.] 
1. Taste ; tincture; twang. 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect ; 


Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in’t. 
Shakspeare. 
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Some nations may be found to have a peculiar 
guttural or nasal smatch in their language. 

Holder, Elem. of Speech, p. 59. 

These salts have somewhat of a nitrous taste, 

but mixt with a smatch of a vitriolick, Grew. 


2. [Ce@ruleo, Lat.] A bird. 


To SMA’TTER-F v. 2. [It is supposed to 
be corrupted from smack or taste. Dr. 
Johnson. — Serenius refers it to the 
Icel. smaedr, contemptus, diminutus, 
from smaa, small; Dr. Jamieson adds 
the form of smatt, small, in the same 
language. ] 

1, To have a slight taste; to havea slight, 
superficial, and imperfect knowledge. 
See SMATTERING. Huloet. 

2. To talk superficially or ignorantly. 

In proper terms, such as men smatter, 

When they throw out and miss the matter, 
Hudibras, 

OF state-affairs you cannot smatter ; 

Are aukward when you try to flatter, Swift. 

Sma‘TTER. n.s. [from the verb.] Super- 
ficial or slight knowledge. 

All other sciences were extinguished during this 
empire, excepting only a smatter of judicial astro- 
logy. Temple. 

Sma‘Trerer.f x. s. [from smatter.] One 
who has a slight or superficial know- 
ledge. Huloet. 

Smatterers in other men’s matters, talebearers, 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 364. 

Every smatterer thinks all the circle of arts con- 
fined to the closet of his breast. 

Bp. Hall, Fall of Pride. 

There are certain scioli or smatterers, that are 
busy in the skirts and outsides of learning, and 
have scarce any thing of solid literature to com- 
mend them. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

These few, who preserve any rudiments of 
learning, are, except one or two smatterers, the 
clergy’s friends, Swift. 

Sma‘rrerine.* n.s. [from smatter.] Su- 
perficial knowledge. The introduction 
of this substantive is, in the first ex- 
ample, a kind of parish-benefaction; as 
it will be a lasting caution against the 
dangerous character so well described. 

A quarrelsome man in a parish, especially if he 
have gotten a little smattering of law, is like a 
colick in the guts, that tears, and wrings, and tor- 
ments a whole township. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 70. 

I got among those Venetians some smatterings 
of the Italian tongue. Howell, Lett. i. i. 3. 

A. smattering in knowledge (which is the measure 
of a wit) disposes men to atheism; whereas a full 
proportion would carry them through to the sense 
of God and religion, 

Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. I. 

Such a practice gives a slight smattering of 
several sciences without any solid knowledge. 

Watts. 

Since by a little smattering in learning, and 
great conceit of himself, he has lost his religion, 
may he find it again by harder study and an hum- 
bler mind! Bentley. 


To SMEAR.F v. a. [ymepan, Saxon; 
smeeren, Teut. Dr. Johnson.— From 
meapz, Sax. marrow, merghe, Teut. merg, 
Su. Goth. the same; the Ice]. smior, 
Germ. schmer, &c. omnis generis pin- 
guedo, as butter, ointments, &c. being 
from the same root; as marrow, Dr. 
Jamieson well observes, would be the 
first fat substance known. See Dr. Ja- 
mieson in V. Smercu, and Wachter in 
V. ScuMer. ] 
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1, To overspread with something viscous 
and adhesive ; to besmear. 
Tf any such be here, that love this painting, 
Wherein you see me smear’d, 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 
Let him wave thus. Shakspeare, Othello. 
Then from the mountain hewing timber tall, 
Began to build a vessel of huge bulk, 
Smear’d round with pitch. Milton, P.L. 
Smear’d as she was with black Gorgonian blood, 
The fury sprang above the Stygian flood. Dryden. 
9. To soil; to contaminate. 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar’s issue at my gates? 
Who smeared thus, and mir’d with infamy, 


I might have said no part of it is mine. Shaks. 
Smear. n.s. [from the verb.] An oint- 

ment; any fat liquor or juice. 
Smpary. adj. [trom smear.) Dawby; 


adhesive. 
A smeary foam works o’er my grinding jaws, 
And utmost anguish shakes my labouring frame. 
Rowe. 


Smpatu. n.s. A sea-fowl. 

To SmretH, or Smutch.} v. a. [ymidde, 
Saxon.] To smoke; to blacken with 
smoke. Notinuse. Dr. Johnson cites 
no authority for this word. In Sher- 
wood’s old dictionary, “ To Smeech, or 
Smutch,” occurs; but not To Smeeth ; 
and it is probable, that smeetch might 
have been a word used for smutch, 
though I know of no authority for it. 


To SMEETH.* v. a. The Saxon form of 
smooth, and still used in some parts of 
the north. See Zo Smooru. 

Smer’eMatick. adj. [cufyya.]  Soapy; 
detersive. Dict. 


To SMELL. v.a. pret. and part. smelt. 
[Of this word the etymology is very 
obscure. Skinner, the most acute of 
all etymologists, derives it from smoel, 
warm, Dutch; because smells are en- 
creased by heat. ] 


1. To perceive by the nose. 

Their neighbours hear the same musick, or smell 
the same perfumes with themselves: for here is 
enough, Collier. 

2. To find out by mental sagacity. 

The horse smelt him out, and presently a crochet 
came in his head how to countermine him, 

5 L? Estrange. 
To SMELL. v. n. 
1. To strike the nostrils. 


The king is but a man as I am: the violet 
smells to him as it does to me; all his senses have 
but human conditions. Shakspeare. 

The daintiest smells of flowers are out of those 
plants whose leaves smel/ not. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


2, To have any particular scent: with of 
Honey in Spain smelleth apparently of the rose- 
mary or orange, from whence the bee gathereth it. 
Bacon. 
A work of this nature is not to be performed 
upon one leg, and should smell of oil if duly 
handled. Brown. 
If you have a ‘silver saucepan, and the butter 
smells of smoak, lay the fault upon the coals. Swift. 
3, To have a particular tincture or smack 
of any quality. 
My unsoil’d name, the austereness of my life, 
Will so your accusation overweigh, 
That you shall stifle in your own report, 
And smell of calumny. Shakspeare. 
A man so smelling of the people’s lee, 
The court receiv’d him first for charity, 


4. To practise the act of smelling. 


Dryden. 
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Whosoever shall make like unto that, to smell 
thereto, shall be cut off. Exod. xxx, 38. 
I had a mind to know whether they would find 
out the treasure, and whether smelling enabled 
them to know what is good for their nourishment, 
Addison, Spect. 

5. To exercise sagacity. 


Down with the nose, take the bridge quite away, 
Of him that, his particular to forefend, 
Smells from the general weal. 


SMELL. 72. s. [from the verb.] 


1. Power of smelling; the sense of which 


the nose is the organ. 
Next, in the nostrils she doth use the smell, 
As God the breath of life in them did give ; 
So makes he now this power in them to dwell, 
To judge all airs, whereby we breathe and live. 
Davies. 
2. Scent; power of affecting the nose. 
The sweetest smell in the air is the white double 
violet, which comes twice a-year, Bacon. 
All sweet smells have joined with them some 
earthy or crude odours, Bacon. 
Pleasant smells are not confined unto vegetables, 
but found in divers animals. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
There is a great variety of smells, though we have 
but a few names for them: the smell of a violet 
and of musk, both sweet, are as distinct as any two 
smells, Locke. 
SmMeLLER.f x. s. [from smell.] 
1. One who smells. 
g. One who is smelled. 
_ These left-handed rascals, 
The very vomit, sir, of hospitals, 
Bridewells, and spittal-houses; such nasty smellers, 
That if they’d been unfurnish’d of club-truncheons, 
They might have cudgell’d me with their very 
stinks, Beaum. and Fl. Nice Valour. 


3. The organ of smelling. 


Sme‘Lureast.} n.s. [smell and feast.) A 
parasite; one who haunts good tables. 
Smelifeast Vitellio 
Smiles on his master for a meal or two. 
Bp. Hall, Sat. vi. 1. 
Who has a stupid intellect, a broken memory, 
and a blasted wit, and (which is worse than all) a 
blind and benighted conscience, but the intem-, 
perate and luxurious, the epicure and the smelifeast? 
South, Serm. ili. 75. 
The ant lives upon her own, honestly gotten ; 
whereas the fly is an intruder, and a common smell- 
feast that spunges upon other people’s trenchers. 
LT Estrange. 


SmeLiine.* n. 5. [from smell.] The 
sense by which smells are perceived. 

If the whole body were an eye, where were the 
hearing ? if the whole were hearing, where were 
the smelling ? 1 Cor. xii. 17. 

Smett. The pret. and part. pass. of 
smell. 


Shakspeare. 


A cudgel he had felt, 
And far enough on this occasion smelt. 
SMELT.f 2. s. [ymelz, Saxon.] 
1. A small sea fish. 
Of round fish there are brit, sprat, barn, smelis. 
Carew. 
9, A salmon in its first year: so called in 
the north of England. 


To SMELT.{ v.n. [smalta, Icelandick ; 
smaelta, smelta, Su. Goth.  smelten, 
Dutch.] To melt ore, so as to extract 
the metal. 

A sort of earth, of a dusky red colour, found 
chiefly in iron mines. Some of this earth contains 
as much iron as to render it worth smelting. 

Woodward. 

He [Ray] added the way of smelting and refin- 
ing such metals and minerals as England doth 
produce, Derham, Life of Ray. 


King. 
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Smr’LTER. 7. s. [from smelt.] One who 
melts ore. 

The smelters come up to the assayers. 

Woodward on Fossils. 
To ‘SMERK.+} ». x. [pmepcian, Saxon. 
Dr. Johnson also gives the word in the 
form of smzrk ; which is the usual way 
of writing it, though smerk is conform- 
able to the etymology. This verb, as an 
English word, is more than a century 
older than the time of Swift and Young, 
from whom here and under smirk Dr. 
Johnson’s examples are taken. The 
proposition of the Sax. mipiz, (merry,) 
with s prefixed, as the origin of this 
word, by Dr. Jamieson, is ingenious, and 
probably will not be disputed.] To 
smile wantonly, or pertly; to seem 
highly pleased ; to seem favourable; to 
fawn. 

T have plainly laid before your view 

That I berg cause, as these, to plaine of Fortune’s 
uile, 
Which smirking though at first she seeme to smooth 
and smile, Mir. for Mag. p. 477. 

Certain gentlemen of the gown, whose aukward, 
spruce, prim, sneering, and smirking countenances 
have got good preferment by force of cringing. 

Suift. 
Smerk, or Smirk.* n.s. [ymeepc, Saxon, 
risus.] A kind of fawning smile. | 

The Pict stood before him in the utmost con-_ 
fusion, with the prettiest smirk imaginable on the 
finished side of her face, pale as ashes on the other. 

Spectator, No, 41. 

A constant smirk upon the face, and a whiffling 
activity of the body, are strong indications of 
futility. Ld. Chesterfield. 

Sme’rky, or Smirk.f adj. Nice; smart; 
jaunty. The adjective smirk is noticed 
both by Cotgrave and Sherwood, 
‘“« brisk, smug, tricksy.” : 

Seest, how brag yon bullocke bears, 

So smirke, so smoothe, his pricked ears: 
His horns been as broade as rainbow bent, 
His dew-lap as lithe as lass of Kent, 
Spenser, Shep. Cale 
SME’RLIN. 2. s. [cobitis aculeata.| A fish. 
Ainsworth. 

To SMYCKER.* »v. x. [smickra, Swed. 
blandire. Serenius.] To smirk ; to look 
amorously or wantonly. Kersey. 

SMI‘CKERING.* 7. s. [from smicker.] A 
look of amorous inclination. 

We had a young doctour, who rode by our 
coach, and’seemed to have asmickering to our young 
lady of Pilton. Dryden, Lett. (ed. Malone,) p.88- 

SmicketT. 2. s. [Diminutive of smock, 
smocket, smicket.| The under garment 
of a woman. 

Smrppy.* 72. 
jmidde, Sax. 
asmith, This word is still used in 
north of England. 

His pate is his anvile, the forge his study; so 
as I may properly apply those antient verses, upon 
this occasion, to our truant chanteryman : 

That scholar well deserves a widdie, 

Who makes his study of a smiddie. 
Comment on Chaucer, (1665,) p- 50. 

To Smiaut. For smite. 
As when a griffon, seized of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight, 

Through widest air making his idle way, 

That would his rightful ravin rend away: 

With hideous horror both together smights 

And souce so sore that they the heavens affiay- 

: Spenser, F.Q. 


s. [schimdte, German ; 
See Smrru.] The shop of | 
the. 
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To SMILE.+ v. n. [smuylen, Teut. smila, 
_ Dan. and Swed. subridere. Serenius.] 


1. To contract the face with pleasure; to 
express kindness, love, or gladness, by 
the countenance: contrary to Jrown. 

A fool lifteth up his voice with laughter, but a 
wise man doth scarce smile a little. 
Ecclus. xxi. 20. 
_ The goddess of the mountain smiled upon her 
votaries, and cheared them in their passage to her 
palace. Tatler. 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake. 
She smil’d to see the doughty hero slain, 


Pope. 


Bat, at her smile, the beau reviy’d again. Pope, 
But when her anxious lord return’d, 

Rais’d is her head ; her eyes are dry’d: 

She smiles, as William ne’er had mourn’d, 

She looks, as Mary ne’er had died. Prior. 


2. To express slight contempt by the look. 
Our king replied, which some will smile at now, 
but according to the learning of that time. 
Camden. 
Should some more sober critick come abroad, 
If wrong, I smile; if right, I kiss the rod. Pope. 
*Twas what I said to Crags and Child, 
Who prais’d my modesty, and smil’d. 
%. To look gay or joyous. 
Let their heirs enrich their time 
With smiling plenty and fair prosp’rous days. 
Shakspeare. 


Pope. 


For see the morn, 
All unconcern’d with our unrest, begins 
Her rosy progress smiling. Milton, P. L. 
All things smil’d, , 
Birds on the branches warbling. = Milton, P. L. 
The river of bliss through midst of heaven 
Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream; 
With these, that never fade, the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks inwreath’d with 
beams ; 
Now in loose garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 
Impurpled with celestial roses smil’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
The desart smil’d, 
And paradise was open’d in the wild. Pope. 
4. To be favourable ; to be propitious. 
Then let me not let pass 
Occasion which now smiles. Milton, P. L. 
Me all too mean for such a task I weet, 
Yet if the sov’reign lady deigns to smile, 
Tl follow Horace with impetuous heat, 
And clothe the verse in Spenser’s native style. 
Prior. 
To SMiLe.* v. a. 
temptuous smile. 
The courtly Roman’s smiling path to tread, 
And sharply smile prevailing folly dead. 
F Young, Love of Fame, Sat. 1. 
Smize. 2. s. [from the verb. } 
1. A slight contraction of the face ; a look 
of pleasure, or kindness: opposed to 
Jrown. 
I frown upon him, yet he loves me still. — 


—Qh that your frowns would teach my smiles 


such skill, Shakspeare, Mids. N. Dream. 
No man marks the narrow space 
“Twixt a prison and a smile. Wotton. 
To these, that sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious titled them the sons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the smiles 
OF these fair atheists, Milton, P. L. 
Sweet intercourse 
Of looks and smiles: for smiles from reason flow, 
To brute denied, and are of love the food. 
Milton, P. L. 
2, Gay or joyous appearance. 
Yet what avail her unexhausted stores, 
Her blooming mountains and her sunny shores, 
VOL. III. 


To awe with a con- 


3. To afflict; to chasten. 
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With all the gifts that heav’n and earth impart, 
The smiles of nature and the charms of art ? 
Addison, 
Smr'Ler.* n.s, [from smile.}] One who 
smiles, 
Know, smiler, at thy peril thou art pleas’d; 
Thy pleasure is the promise of thy pain. 
Young, Night Th. 1. 
SmrLinety. adv. [from smiling.] With a 
look of pleasure. 
His flaw’d heart, 
*Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 
Burst smilingly. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Carneades stopping him smilingly, told him, we 
are not so forward to lose good company. Boyle. 
To Sixt. v.n. {corrupted from smelt, or 
melt. | 
Having too much water, many corns will smilt, 
or have their pulp turned into a substance like 
thick cream, Mortimer, 
To Smircn. v.a, [from murk or murky.) 
To cloud; to dusk; to soil. 
Pll put myself in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber smirch my face. 
Shakspeare. 
Like the shaven Hercules in the smirched worm- 


eaten tapestry. Shakspeare. 
To Smirk. v.n. To look affectedly soft 
or kind. 


Her grizzled locks assume a smirking grace, 

And art has levell’d her deep-furrow’d face. 
Young. 
Soir. The participle passive of smite. 

Fir’d with the views this glitt’ring scene displays, 
And smit with passion for my country’s praise, 
My artless reed attempts this lofty theme, 

Where sacred Isis rolls her ancient stream. Tickell. 
To SMITE.+ ». a. pret. smote ; part. pass. 
smit, smitten. [ymican, Saxon; smzjten, 
Dutch.] 
1. To strike; to reach with a blow; to 
pierce. 

So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh morning drops upon the rose, 

As thy eye-beams, when their fresh rays have 

smote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows. 
Shakspeare. 

The sun shall not smite thee by day. Ps. cxxi.6. 

Where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierc’d shade 
Imbrown’d the noontide bowers. Milton, P. L. 

The sword of Satan with steep force to smite, 
Descending. Milton, P, L. 

2. To kill; to destroy. 

The servants of David had smitten of Benja- 
min’s men, so that three hundred and threescore 
died. 2 Sam. ii, 31. 

God smote him for his errour, and he died. 

2 Sam. vi. 


A scriptural 


expression. 

Let us not mistake God’s goodness, nor ima- 
gine, because he smites us, that we are forsaken 
by him. Wake. 


4, To blast. 


And the flax and the barley was smitten, but 
the wheat and the rye not. Exodus. 


5. To affect with any passion. 


I wander where the muses haunt, 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song. Milton, P. L. 
Tempt not the Lord thy God, he said, and stood ; 
But Satan smitten with amazement fell. 
Milton, P. R. 
See what the charms that smite the simple heart, 
Not touch’d by nature, and not reached by art. 
Pope. 
Smit with the love of sister arts we came, 


And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. 
teal Pope. 
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To Smite. v. n. To strike; to collide. 
The heart melteth, and the knees smite together, 
Nahum. 
Smirx.* n. s. [from the verb.] A blow: 
used in the midland counties. 
Dr. Farmer. 
Smr’rer. 2. s. [from smite.] One who 
smites. 
I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks 
to them that plucked off the hair. Isa. 1. 6. 


SMITH. x. s. [ymmd, Saxon; schmid, 
German; from the verbs ymican and 
schmiden, to beat, to strike.] 

1. One who forges with his hammer; one 
who works in metals. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horse, and can 
shoe him; Y 
I am afraid his mother played false with a smith. 
Shakspeare. 
Lawless man, the anvil dares profane, 
And forge that steel by which a man is slain ; 
Which earth at first for ploughshares did afford ; 
Nor yet the smith had learn’d to form a sword. 
Tate. 
The ordinary qualities observable in iron, or a 
diamond, that make their true complex idea, a 
smith or a jeweller commonly knows better than a 
philosopher. Locke. 

2. He that makes or effects any thing, 

The doves repented, though too late, 
Become the smiths of their own foolish fate. 
Dryden. 
To Smiru.* v.a. [ymidian, Sax.] To beat 
into shape, as a smith. See SmiTHINe. 
A smith, men callen dan Gerveis, 
That in his forge smithed plow-harneis. 
Chaucer, Mill. Tale. 


Smi'rucrart. n.s. [ymidcpepfe, Saxon.] 
The art of a smith. 
Inventors of pastorage, smithcraft, and musick. 
Ralegh. 
Smr’THERY.f x. s, [from smith.] 
1. The shop of a smith. 
2. Work performed in a smith’s shop. 
The din of all his smithery may some time or 
other possibly wake this noble duke. 
Burke, Lett. toa Noble Lord. 
Smi’THING. n.s. [from smith.] An art 
manual, by which an irregular lump, or 
several lumps of iron is wrought into an 
intended shape. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 


Smrtuy. n.s. [ymidsse, Saxon.] The 
shop of a smith. 
His blazing locks sent forth a crackling sound, 
And hiss’d, like red hot iron, within the smithy 
drown’d, Drydens 
Smirr. n.s. The finest of the clayey ore, 
made up into balls; they use it for mark- 
ing of sheep, and call it smitt. 
Woodward. 
SmrtreEn. The participle passive of smite. 
Struck; killed; affected with passion. 
How agree the kettle and the earthen pot to- 
gether? for if the one be smitten against the other, 


it shall be broken. Ecclus. 

We did esteem him stricken, smitten of God 
and afflicted. Isa. liii. 4. 

By the advantages of a good person and a pleas- 
ing conversation, he made such an impression in 
her heart as could not be effaced: and he was 
himself no less smitten with Constantia, Addison. 


To SMY'TTLE.* v. a. [ymitcan, Saxon ; 
smetten, Teut. to spot; ymitca, smut; 
smette, a spot.] To infect: used in the 
north of England. See Ray, and Grose. 


Coles has also noticed it. 
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Smit TLe.* 
SmrTrLisu. ctious. Both used 
parts of the north of England. 


SMOCK. xz. s. [ymoc, Sax.] 
1. The under garment of a woman; a 
shift. 

Her body covered with a light taffeta garment, 
so cut, as the wrought smock came through it in 
many places. Sidney. 

How dost thou look now ? ohill-starr’d wench! 
Pale as thy smock / when we shall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heay’n. 

Shakspeare. 

Their apparel was linen breeches, and over 

that a smock close girt unto them with a towel. 
Sandys. 


in 


Though Artemisia talks by fits 
Of councils, classicks, fathers, wits ; 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 
Yet in some things, methinks, she fails ; 
*T were well if she would pare her nails, 
And wear a cleaner smock. Pope. 
2. Smock is used in a ludicrous kind of 
composition for any thing relating to 
wonien. 
At smock-treason, matron, I believe you ; 
And if I were your husband; but when I 
Trust to your cob-web bosoms any other, 
Let me there die a fly, and feast yon spider. 
B. Jonson. 
Plague on his smock loyalty! 
I hate to see a brave bold fellow sotted, 
Made sour and senseless, turn’d to whey by love. 
Dryden. 
Smockra/cep.} adj. [smock and face.] Pale- 
faced; maidenly; effeminate. 
Your smooth, smock-faced boy. Dryden, Juv. 
remember a conjurer once at a fair, that to my 
thinking was a very smock-faced man. 
Addison, Drummer. 
Old chiefs reflecting on their former deeds, 
Disdain to rust with batter’d invalids ; 
But active in the foremost ranks appear, 
And leave young smockfac’d beaux to guard the 
rear. Fenton. 
SMOcKFRO‘CK.* n. s. [smock and frock.] A 
gaberdine. See GABERDINE. 


Smo’cKixEss.* adj. [smock and less.] Want- 
ing a smock. 

I hope it be not your entent, 

That I smokles out of your paleis went. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale. 
SMOKE.f n.s. [ymoc, mic, ymec, Sax. 
smoek, Su.Goth. from ymican and smoeka, 
fumare, fumigare. See Serenius, and 
Mr. H. Tooke.] The visible effuvium, 
or sooty exhalation from any thing 
burning. 

She might utter out some smoke of those flames 
wherewith else she was not only burned, but 
smothered. Sidney. 

Stand off, and let me take the air; 

Why should the smoke pursue the fair ? 
Cleaveland, 

He knew tears caused by smoke, but not by 

flame. Cowley. 

All involv’d with stench and smoke. 

Milton, P. L. 

As smoke that rises from the kindling fires, 

Is seen this moment, and the next expires, Prior. 

Smoke passing through flame cannot but grow 
xed hot, and red hot smoke can appear no other 
than flame. Newton. 

To Smoxe.f v.n. [ymecan, ymican, Sax. ] 
1. To emit a dark exhalation by heat. 

When the sun went, down, a smoking furnace 

and a burning lamypassed between those pieces. 
Gen. xv. 17, 
His brandish’d steel, 


Which smok’d with bloody execution. Shaks. 


adj. (from the verb.] In-' 
fe 
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To him no temple stood nor altar smok’d. 
Milton, P. L. 

For Venus, Cytherea was inyok’d, 

Altars for Pallas to Athena smok’d. Granville. 
2. To burn; to be kindled. A scriptural 
term. 

The anger of the Lord shall smoke against that 
man. Deuteronomy. 

3. To move with such swiftness as to kin- 
dle ; to move very fast so as to raise dust 
like smoke. 

Aventinus drives his chariot round ; 

Proud of his steeds he smokes along the field ; 
His father’s hydra fills the ample shield, 
Dryden, Zin. 

With hasty hand the ruling reins he drew, 

He lash’d the coursers, and the coursers flew ; 

Beneath the bending yoke alike they held 

Their equal pace, and smok’d along the field. Pope. 
4. To smell, or hunt out. 

He hither came t’ observe and smoke 
What courses other riskers took. Hudibras. 

I began to smoke that they were a parcel of 
mummers, and wondered that none of the Middle- 
sex justices took care to lay some of them by the 
heels. Addison, Freeholder. 

5. To use tobacco. 
6. To suffer ; to be punished. 

Maugre all the world will I keep safe, 

Or some of you shall smoke for it in Rome. Shaks. 
To SMoxz.f v. a. 
1. To scent by smoke; to medicate by 
smoke, or dry in smoke. 

A gambon of bacon smoked. Huloet. 

Frictions of the back-bone with flannel, smoked 
with penetrating aromatical substances, have proved 
effectual, Arbuthnot. 

2. To expel by smoke. 

This king, upon that outrage against his person, 
smoked the Jesuits out of his nest. 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Relig. (ed. 1605,) G. 3. b. 
3. To smell out; to find out. 

He was first smoked by the old lord: when his 
disguise and he is parted, what a sprat you shall 
find him ! Shakspeare. 

Iam glad, I have smok’d you yet at last. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour. 

Tom Tattle passes for an impertinent, and Will. 
Trippet begins to be smoked, in case I continue 
this paper. Addison, Spect. 

4. To sneer; to ridicule to the face. 
[opuéyo, Gr. convicior. ] 

Thou’rt very smart, my dear: but see, smoke 
the doctor ! Addison, Drummer, 

Smoke the fellow there. Congreve. 

To Smoxe-dry. v. a. [smoke and dry.| To 
dry by smoke. 

Smoke-dry the fruit, but not if you plant them. 

Mortimer. 
Smo‘Kgrr. x. s. [from smoke. ] 
1. One that dries or perfumes by smoke. 
2. One that uses tobacco. 
SMOKELESS. adj. [from smoke.] Having 
no smoke. 

Tenants with sighs the smokeless tow’rs survey, 
And turn th’ unwilling steed another way. Pope. 

Smo‘xi1y.* adv. [from smoky.] So as to 
be full of smoke. Sherwood. 

Smo’ky.f adj. [from smoke.] 

1. Emitting smoke ; fumid. 

Victorious to the top aspires, 

Involving all the wood in smoky fires. Dryden. 
2. Having the appearance or nature of 
smoke, 

London appears in a morning drowned in a 
black cloud, and all the day after smothered with 
smoky fog, the consequence whereof proves very 
offensive to the lungs. Harvey. 
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_ If blast septentrional with brushing wings» 
Sweep up the smoky mists, and vapours damp, 


Then woe to mortals. Philips. 
3. Noisome with smoke. i 
O he’s as tedious © 
As a tir’d horse, or as a railing wife ; 
Worse than a smoky house, Shakspeare. 


Courtesy 
Is sooner found in lowly sheds, 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls 
And courts of princes, Milton, Comus. 
Morpheus, the humble god, that dwells 
In cottages and smoky cells, 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down ; 
And though he fears no prince’s frown, 
Flies from the circle of a crown. 
4. Dark ; obscure. 
Other points the Jesuits, by their smoky doc- 
trine, do resist, 
Skinner, Lett.to Abp, Usher,(1624), Parr’s Lett. p.358. 
To Smoor, or Smore.* v. a. [ymopan, 
Sax. smooren, Teut.] To suffocate; to 
smother. Common in Lancashire and 
Westmoreland. 
Thou fast bound ball of smoring darkness, 
More, Philosoph. Poems, (1647,) p. 322. 
SMOOTH. adj. [ymed, ;moed, Saxon; 
myth, Welsh.] 
1. Even on the surface ; not rough; level; 
having no asperities. 
Behold Esau my brother is a hairy man, and I 
am a smooth man. Gen. xxvii. 11. 
Missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shayen green, 
To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon. Milton; Il Pens. 
The outlines must be smooth, imperceptible to 
the touch, and even without eminences or cavities, 
Dryden. 
Nor box nor limes, without their use ; 
Smooth-grain’d, and proper for the turner’s trade, 
Which curious hands may carve, and steel with 
ease invade. Dryden. 
2. Evenly spread ; glossy. 
He for the promis’d journey bids prepare 
The smooth-hair'd horses, and the rapid car. Pope. 
3. Equal in pace; without starts or ob- 
struction. 
By the hand he took me rais’d, 
And over fields and waters, as in air, 
Smooth-sliding without step. Milton, P. L. 
The fair-hair’d queen of love 
Descends smooth-gliding from the courts above, 
Pope. 


Denham. 


4. Gently flowing. 
Smooth Adonis from his rock 
Ran purple to the sea. 
5. Voluble; not harsh; soft. 
When sage Minerva rose, 
From her sweet lips smooth elocution flows. Gay. 
So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair ; 
And I will pour into thy ear 
Remarks, which none did e’er disclose, 
In smooth-pac’d verse or hobbling prose. 
6. Bland; mild; adulatory. 
The subtle fiend, 
Though inly stung with anger and disdain, 
Dissembled, and this answer smooth return’d. 
Milton, P. Re 
This smooth discourse and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor. Addison. 
He was smooth-tongued, gave good words, and 
seldom lost his temper. Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
The madding monarchs to compose 
The Pylian prince, the smooth-speech’d Nestor, 
rose, Tickell. 
Smootu.* n.s. That which is smooth. 
The smooth of his neck. Gen. xxvii. 16. _ 
To Smootu.f v, a. [ymedian, Sax.] ~ 
1. To level; to make even on the sur- 
face. 


Milion, P. L. 


Prior. 
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The carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, and he 
‘that smootheth with the hammer him that smote 
the anvil. Isa. xii. 

Smiling she seem’d, and full of pleasing thought, 
From ocean as she first began to rise, 

And smooth’d the ruffled seas, and clear’d the skies. 
Dryden. 
__Now on the wings of winds our course we keep ; 
_ The God hath smooth’d the waters of the deep. 
‘ Pope, Odyss. 
2. To work into a soft uniform mass. 

It brings up again into the mouth that which it 
had swallowed, and chewing it, grinds and smooths 
it, and afterwards swallows it into another stomach. 

Ray on the Creation. 
3. To make easy; to rid from obstruc- 
tions. : 

Thou, Abelard! the last sad office pay, 

And smooth my passage to the realms of day. 
Pope. 
4. To make flowing; to free from harsh- 
ness. 
._ In their motions harmony divine 
_ So smooths her charming tones. Milton, P. L. 
All your muse’s softer art display, 
Let Carolina smooth the tuneful lay ; 
Lull with Amelia’s liquid name the Nine, 
. And sweetly flow through all the royal line. Pope. 
5. To palliate ; to soften. 

Had it been a stranger, not my child, 

To smooth his fault, I would have been more mild. 
Shakspeare. 


rs 


6. To calm; to mollify. 
_ Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us 
pause, 
And smooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks. 
s Shakspeare. 
Each perturbation smooth’d with outward calm. 
Milton, P. L. 
7. To ease. 
Restor’d it soon will be; the means prepar’d, 
The difficulty smooth’d, the danger shar’d : 
. Be but yourself, Dryden, 
8. To flatter; to soften with blandish- 
ments. 
Because I cannot flatter, and look fair, 
‘Smile in men’s faces, smooth, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods, and apish courtesy, 
I must be held a rancorous enemy, Shakspeare, 
_ This man’s a flatt’rer? if one be, 
So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is smooth’d by that below. Shakspeare. 
He smooths us up in the good opinion of our 
own gracious disposition. 
Bp. Hall, Invis. World, B. 3. § 5. 
Lo Smo’ornen.t v. a. [A bad word 
among mechanicks for smooth. Dr. 
_ Johnson. — Dr. Johnson had never no- 
ticed the Sax. verb yme®ian.] To make 
even and smooth. 
With edged grooving tools they cut down and 
smoothen the extuberances left. Moon, Mech. Ex. 
Smo‘orner.* n.s. [from smooth.] One 
- who smooths, or frees from harshness. 
They were distinguished by the name of scalds, 
a word which denotes smoothers and polishers of 
language. 
By. Percy, Ess. on the Anc. Eng. Minstrels, § 1. 
Smoloruracep. adj. [smooth and Sace-] 
_ Mild looking ; having a soft air. 
Q, shall I say I thank you, gentle wife? 

— Not so, my lord; a twelvemonth and a day, 
‘Pil mark no words that smoothfuc’d wooers say. 
ons Shakspeare. 

Let their heirs 
_ Enrich their time to come with smoothfac’d peace, 
' With smiling plenty, and fair prosp’rous days. 


ae Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
Smo’oruty.} adv. [from smooth. | 


1. Not roughly ; evenly, 
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Beneath the shade of flowing jet 
The ivory forehead smoothly set. 


a Guardian, No. 168. 
2. With even glide. 


The musick of that murmuring spring 
Is not so mournful as the strains you sing ; 
Nor rivers winding through the vales below 
So sweetly warble, or so smoothly flow. Pope. 
3. Without obstruction; easily; readily. 
Had Joshua been mindful, the fraud of the 
Gibeonites could not so smoothly have past un- 
espied, till there was no help, Hooker. 


4. With soft and bland language. 


5. Mildly; innocently. 
Some look’d full smoothly, and had a false quart, 
Skelton Poems, p. 25. 
Looking so smoothly and innocently on it, and 
so deceiving them. More, Conj. Cabb. p. 226. 
Smo’oruness. n. s. [from smooth.] 
1, Evenness on the surface ; freedom from 
asperity. 

A countryman feeding his flock by the sea-side, 
it was so delicate a fine day, that the smoothness of 
the water tempted him to set up for a merchant. 

LT? Estrange. 

The nymph is all into a laurel gone, 

The smoothness of her skin remains alone. Dryd. 
2. Softness or mildness on the palate. 

Fallacious drink ! ye honest men beware, 

Nor trust its smoothness ; the third circling glass 
Suffices virtue. Philips. 
3. Sweetness and softness of numbers. 

As French has more fineness and smoothness at 
this time, so it had more compass, spirit, and force 
in Montaigne’s age. Temple. 

Virgil, though smooth, where smoothness is 
required, is so far from affecting it, that he rather 
disdains it; frequently using synalephas, and con- 
cluding his sense in the middle of his verse. 

Dryden. 
4, Blandness and gentleness of speech. 

She is too subtle for thee; and her smoothness, 
Her very silence, and her patience, 

Speak to the people, and they pity her. Shakspeare. 
Smorr. The pret. of smite. 
Death — with a trident smote. Milton, P. L. 


To SMO‘THER. v. a. [;mopan, Saxon.] 
1, To suffocate with smoke, or by exclu- 


sion of the air. 

She might give passage to her thoughts, and so 
as it were utter out some smoke of those flames, 
wherewith else she was not only burned but smo- 
thered. Sidney. 

We smother’d 
The most replenished sweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e’er she fram’d. 
Shakspeare. 
We are enow yet living in the field, 
To smother up the English in our throngs. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
The helpless traveller, with wild surprise, 
Sees the dry desart all around him rise, 
And smother’d in the dusty whirlwind dies. 
Addison, Cato. 
2. To suppress. 

Lewd and wicked custom, beginning perhaps at 
the first amongst few, afterwards spreading into 
greater multitudes, and so continuing ; from time 
may be of force, even in plain things, to smother 
the light of natural understanding. Hooker. 

She was warmed with the graceful appearance 
of the hero; she smothered those sparkles out of 
decency, but conversation blew them up into a 
flame. Dryden, 4in. Dedic. 


To SMOTHER. v. x. 
1. To smoke without vent. 
Hay and straw have a very low degree of heat ; 


but yet close and smothering, and which drieth not. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


12, To be suppressed or kept close. 
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What, in to this grave? — 
Yea, there shall ye consume. — 
And what, sholde I smoder here ? — 
Yea, by my faith, and never more appere. 
Old Morality of Every Man. 
The advantage of conversation is such, that, for 
want of company, a man had better talk to a post 
than let his thoughts lie smoking and smothering. 
Collier on Friendship. 
Smo’ruer. n.s. [from the verb. | 
1. A state of suppression. Not in use. 
This unfortunate prince, after a long smother of 
discontent, and hatred of many of his nobility and 
people, breaking forth at times into seditions, was 
at last distressed by them. Bacon. 
A man were better relate himself to a statue, 
than suffer his thoughts to pass in smother. Bacon. 
Nothing makes a man suspect much, more than 
to know little; and therefore men should procure 
to know more, and not to keep their suspicions in 
smother. Bacon, Essays. 
2. Smoke; thick dusk. 
Thus must I from the smoke into the smother, 
From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. —_Shaks, 
Where yon disorder’d heap of ruin lies, 
Stones rent from stones, where clouds of dust arise, 
Amid that smother Neptune holds his place. 
Dryden, Ain. 
The greater part enter only like mutes to fill the 
stage, and spend their taper in smoke and smother. 
Collier on Fame. 
To Smoucu.* v. a. [perhaps from smack.] 
To salute : answering to our duss. North. 
Pegge. 
What bussing, what smouching and slabbering 
one of another ! 

Stubbes, Anat. of Abuses, (1595,) p. 114. 
Smo’uLpeERING. ) [This word seems a par- 
SMoULDRY. ticiple ; but I know not 

whether the verb smoulder be in use: 
ymozan, Saxon, to smother; smoel, Dutch, 
hot.] Burning and smoking without vent. 
None can breathe, nor see, nor hear at will, 
Through smowdry cloud of duskish stinking 
smoke, 
That the only breath him daunts who hath escap’d 
the stroke. Spenser, EF. Q. 
In some close pent room it crept along, 
And, smouldering as it went, in silence fed ; 
Till the infant monster, with devouring strong, 
Walk’d boldly upright with exalted head. Dryden. 
Smupce.* n.s. A suffocating smoke. North 
of England. Grose. The verb is used 
in the same parts, in the sense of to burn 
without flame. Whether it be a corrup- 
tion of smoke or smutch, or derived from 
the Welsh mwg, smoke, as the ingenious 
editor of the Craven Dialect states it, I 
leave to the decision of others. 
SMUG. adj. [smuck, dress; smucken, to 
dress, Teut. Dr. Johnson.— Smug is the 
past participle of the Sax. pmaezan, rmea- 
gan, deliberare, studere, considerare. 
Applied to the person, or to dress, it 
means studied; that on which care and 
attention have been bestowed. Mr. H. 
Tooke, Div. of Purl.ii.342.—It appears 
to have been a common word in the 
northern languages. Icel. smackr; Norv. 
et Sueth. olim smuck, pulcher, hilaris, ac- 
cording to Serenius; schmuck, German, 
elegans, venustus, politus; ymicepe, Sax. 
elegans. See also Spegel’s Su. Goth. 
Gloss. “ Smuck, Angl. smug; smyckia, 
to be smug, fine, &c.”] 
1. Nice; spruce; dressed with affectation 
of niceness, but without elegance. 
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Dost thou think I’m a sixpenny jug ? 
No, wis ye, Jack, I look a little more smug. 
Preston, Trag. of Cambises, (1561.) 
There I have a bankrupt for a prodigal, who 
dares scarce shew his head on the Rialto; a beggar, 
that used to come so smug upon the mart. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
He who can make your visage less horrid, and 
your person more smug, is worthy some good re- 
ception. Spectator. 
2. Not applied to persons only. 
That trim and smug saying, that seemed before 
to shoot up into the sky, flags now. 
Annot. on Glanville, &c. (1682,) p. 184. 
To Smuc.f v. a. To adorn; to spruce. 
My men, 
In Circe’s house, were all, in severall baine 
Studiously sweetn’d, smugg’d with oile, and deckt, 
With in and outweeds. Chapman. 
Socrates himself, when he went to a feast, was 
content to be smugged up and essenced in his pan- 
touffles. Feltham, Res. B. 2. R. 52. 


To SMUGGLE. »v. a. [smokkelen, Dutch, 
Dr. Johnson; which Serenius refers to 
the Su. Goth. smyga, smeiga, furtim per- 
reptare ; and which Ihre traces to miugg, 
secretly ; s, as usual with the Gothick 
languages, being prefixed; hence smuyg, 
Dutch, secretly, underhand. ] 

1. To import or export goods without pay- 
ing the customs. 

2. To manage or convey secretly. 

Smu’ceLer.f zx. s. [from smuggle.] A 
wretch, who, in defiance of justice and 
the laws, imports or exports goods either 
contraband or without payment of the 
customs. 

Here, in cabal, a disputatious crew, 
Each evening meet ; the sot, the cheat, the shrew : 
Snarers and smugglers here their gains divide, 
Ensnaring females here their victims hide. 
Crabbe, Parish Register. 

Smv'ceiine.* x. s. [from smuggle. ] 

Smuggling, or the offence of import- 
ing goods without paying the duties im- 
posed by the laws of the customs and 
excise, is restrained by a great variety 
of statutes. Blackstone. 

Smu’ciy. adv. [from smug.] Neatly ; 
sprucely. 

Lilies and roses will quickly appear, 

And ker face will look wond’rous smugly. Gay. 

Smu’eness.f x. s. [from smug.] Spruce- 
ness ; neatness without elegance. 

Sherwood. 

Smu‘Ly.* adj. [perhaps a corruption of 
smoothly.| Looking smoothly; demure: 
used in Cumberland. 


SMUT. x. s. [pmicca, Sax. smette, Dutch. ] 
1. A spot made with soot or coal. 
2. Must or blackness gathered on corn; 
mildew. 
Farmers have suffered by smutty wheat, when 
such will not sell for above five shillings a bushel ; 
{ whereas that which is free from smut will sell for 
ten. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
3. Obscenity. 
To Smut.} v. a. [ymiccan, Sax. 
SMITTLE. | 
1. To stain; to mark with soot or coal. 
No man can like to be smutted and blatched in 
his face. Harmar, Trans. of Bexa, (1587,) p. 195. 
He is far from being smutled with the soil of 
atheism, More. 
A fuller had invitation from a collier to live 
with him; he gave him a thousand thanks; but, 


See To 
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says he, as fast as I make any thing clean, you'll 
be smutting it again. L’ Estrange. 
The inside is so smutted with dust and smoke, 
that neither the marble, silver, nor brass works 
shew themselves. Addison. 
Iam wonderfully pleased to see my tenants play 
their innocent tricks, and smutting one another. 
Addison. 
2. To taint with mildew. 
Mildew falleth upon corn, and smudtteth it. 
Bacon. 
To Smut. v. x. To gather must. 
White red-eared wheat is good for clays, and 
bears a very good crop, and seldom smuts. 
Mortimer. 
To Smutcu.} v. a. [from smut; or per- 
haps from the Su. Goth. smutsa.] To 
black with smoke; to mark with soot or 
coal. 
What, hast smutch’d thy nose ? 
Shakspeare, Wint. Tale, 
Have you seen but a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touch’d it ? 
Ha’ you mark’d but the fall o’ the snow, 
Before the soil hath smutch’d it ? 
B. Jonson, Underwoods. 
Smu‘rrity.f adv. [from smutty.] 
1, Blackly; smokily. 
2. Obscenely. 
It is the same poverty which makes men speak 
or write smuttily, that forces them to talk vexingly. 
, Tatler, No, 269. 
Smu@rTInEss. n.s. [from smutty. ] 


1. Soil from smoke. 

My vines and peaches, upon my best south 
walls, were apt to a soot or smutliness upon their 
leaves and upon their fruits, which were good for 
nothing. Temple, 


2. Obsceneness. 
Smutty.f adj. [from smut.] 


1. Black with smoke or coal. 
I leave the smutty air of London, and come 
hither to breathe sweeter. 
Howell, Lett. (dat. 1625,) i, iv. 5. 
The smutty grain, 
With sudden blaze diffus’d, inflames the air. 
Milton, P. L. 
The smutty wainscot full of cracks. Swift. 
He was a smutty dog yesterday, and cost me 
near two hours to wash the ink off his face. Pope. 
2. Tainted with mildew. 
Smutly corn will sell dearer at one time than 
the clean at another. Locke. 
3. Obscene; not modest. 
I must forbear blurting out a witty saying if it 
be smuity or abusive. 
Hornech, Fire of the Altar, p. 91. 
The place is a censure of a profane and smutty 
passage in the Old Bachelor. Collier, 
Snack.f z.s. [from snatch.] 
1. A share; a part taken by compact. 
If the master gets the better on’t, they come in 
for their snack. L’ Estrange. 
For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 
That must be cantled, and the judge go snack. 
Dryden. 
All my demurs but double his attacks ; 
At last he whispers, “ Do, and we go snacks.” 
Pope. 
2. A slight, hasty repast: used in several 
parts of England. 


Sna’cKET, or SNE‘CKET.¥ 7. 5S. 
Syeck.] The hasp of a casement. 
Sherwood. 
Swa‘cort. n.s. [acus, Lat.] A fish. 
Ainsworth. 
SNA/FFLE. n. s. [snavel, Dutch, the nose. ] 
A bridle which crosses the nose. 
2 


[See 
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The third 0’ th’ world is yours, which with a 
snaffle 
You may pace easy ; but not such a wife. Shaks. 
Sooth him with praise ; 
This, from his weaning, let him well be taught, 
And then betimes in a soft snaffle wrought, 
Dryden, Georg. 
To Sna‘Frix.f v.a. [from the noan.” 
To bridle; to hold in a bridle ; to hold ; 
to manage. 


Master Bailey, I trow, and he be worth his 
eares, 
Will snaffle these murderers, 


_,, Com. of Gamm. Gurton’s Needle, (1551.) 
Hitherto slie writers’ wilie wits, 


Which have engrossed princes’ chiefe affaires, 

Have been like horses snaffled with the bits 

Of fancie, feare, or doubts. Mir. for Mag. p. 395 
See him snaffled / 

See him laugh’d at! see him baffled ! 


Fanshaw, Tr. of Past. Fido, p. 81. 
SNAG. z.s. [Of this word I know not 
the etymology or original. Dr. John- 
son. — Serenius derives it from the 
Swedish nage, a sharp pointed instru- 
ment, having s prefixed; as Skinner 
had before from the Teut. nage a spike, 
anail, But it may be referred to the 
Sax. yneecce, Speo-pnecce, trisulcus, 
three-pointed or three-forked; schnec- 
ken, Germ. to cut, under which word 
Wachter refers to the Sax. term, and 
to the Icel. snaugg-klaede, vestes lace- 
rata. To snag is, in some parts of the 
north of England, to hew roughly with 
an axe. ] 


1, A jag, or sharp protuberance. 
The one her other leg had lame, 
Which with a staff, all full of little snags, 
She did disport, and Impotence her name. 
Spenser, F..Q. 
The coat of arms, x pb 
Now on a naked snag in triumph borne, 
Was hung on high, Dryden, Zine 
Hailstones— pellucid throughout, like great 
pieces of ice, many of them having several long 
Snags issuing out of the body of them. 
Ray, Rem. p. 54. 
2. A tooth left by itself, or standing 
beyond the rest ; a tooth, in contempt. 
In China none hold women sweet, 
Except their snags are black as jet : 
King Chihu put nine queens to death, 
Convict on statute, iv’ry teeth, 
To Snac.* v. a. See the etymology of 
Snac. To hew roughly with an axe. 
A northern word. 
Swa’‘GGED. F 
Gui ry adj. [from snag.] 
l. Full of snags; full of sharp protuber- 
ances ; shooting into sharp points. 
His stalking steps are stay’d 

Upon a snaggy oak, which he had torn 

Out of his mother’s bowels, and it made 

His mortal mace, wherewith his foemen he dis- 
may’d. Spenser « 

Naked men belabouring one another with snag- 
ged sticks, or dully falling together by the ears at 
fisty-cuffs, Mare. 

2. Snaggy is a northern word for testy, 
peevish. See Grose. [Snacken, Teut. 
to bark as a dog. ] 


SNAIL. n. s. [png], Sax. snegel, Dutch.] 

1. A slimy animal which creeps on plants, 
some with shells on their backs; the 
emblem of slowness. 


Prior. 


“SNAKES 2. s. 
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T can tell why a snail has a house. — Why ?— 
. Why, to put’s head in; not to give it away to his 
daughters, and leave his horns without a case. 
, Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
iid Fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay ; 
Delay leads impotent and snail-pac’d beggary. 
Shakspeare, Rich. III, 
The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder: 
- Snail-slow in profit, but he sleeps by day 
More than the wild cat, Shakspeare. 
Seeing the snail, which every where doth roam, 
Carrying his own house still, still is at home, 
Follow, for he is easy-pac’d, this snail 
Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy gaol. 
Donne. 
There may be as many ranks of beings in the 
“invisible world superior to us, as we ourselves are 
superior to all the ranks of being beneath us in 
this visible world, even though we descend below 
the snail and the oyster. Watts. 
2. A name given to a drone from the slow 
motion of a snail. 
Why prat’st thou to thyself, and answer’st not ? 
Dromio, thou drone, thou snail, thou slug, thou 
sot ! Shakspeare. 
Sya‘tL-cLaver, or Snail-trefoil. n. s. [tri- 
‘ folium, Lat.] An herb. Ainsworth. 
Swaw-Like.* adv. (snail and like.] Ina 
way resembling the slowness of a snail. 
A pox upon referring to commissioners, 
T had rather hear that it were past the seals, 
You courtiers move so snail-like in your business. 
B. Jonson, Dev. an Ass. 
[ynaca, Saxon; snake, 
Dutch; from the verb ynican, to creep. 
- Serenius.] A serpent of the oviparous 
kind, distinguished from a viper. The 
_ snake's bite is harmless. Snake in poetry 
is a general name for a serpent. 
Glos’ter’s shew beguiles him ; 
As the snake, rolled in a flowery bank, 
» With shining checker’d slough, doth sting a child, 
- That for the beauty thinks it excellent. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it : 
She'll close, and be herself; whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former teeth. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
The parts must have their outlines in waves, re- 
_sembling the gilding of a snake upon the ground: 
. they must be smooth and even. 
Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
Nor chalk, nor crumbling stones, the food of 
snakes, 
That work in hollow earth their winding tracks, 
Dryden. 
Swa‘keroor. n.s. [snake and root.] A 
species of birthwort growing in Virginia 
and Carolina. 
Swa’kesueaD Iris. n.s. [hermodactylus, 
Latin.] A plant. 
The characters are: it hath a lily- 
shaped flower, of one leaf, shaped ex- 
fictly like an iris; but has a tuberose 
Toot, divided into two or three dugs, 
like oblong bulbs. Miller. 
Swa’keweep, or Bistort. n.s. [bistorta, 
Latin.] A plant. 
Swa'kewoop. n.s. [from snake and wood.] 
__ What we call sxakewood is properly 
the smaller branches of the root of a tall 
Straight tree growing in the island of 
Timor, and other parts of the East. It 
has no remarkables mell; but is of an 
intensely bitter taste. ‘Che Indians are 
Of opinion, that it is a certain remedy 


for the bite of the hooded serpent, and | 
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from thence its name of lignum colubri- 
num, or snakewood. We very seldom 
use it. Hill, Mat. Med. 
Sna’ky. adj. [from snake.] 
1. Serpentine; belonging to a snake; re- 
sembling a snake. 
Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder’s sting, 
Of that self kind with which the furies fell 
Their snaky heads do comb, Spenser. 
The crooked arms Meander bow’d with his so 
snaky flood, 
Resign’d for conduct the choice youth of all their 
mortal brood. Chapman. 
The true lover’s knot had its original from 
nodus Herculaneus, or Hercules’s knot, resem- 
bling the snaky complication in the caduceus, or 
rod of Hermes. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
So to the coast of Jordan he directs 
His easy steps, girded with snaky wiles, 
Milton, P, R. 
2. Having serpents. 
Look, look, unto this snaky rod, 
And stop your ears against the charming god. 
B. Jonson. 
In his hand 
He took caduceus, his snaky wand, 
Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 
What was that snaky-headed gorgon shield 
That wise Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin, 
Wherewith she freez’d her foes to congeal’d stone ? 
Milton, Comus. 
His flying hat was fasten’d on his head ; 
Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 
He holds the virtue of the snaky wand. Dryden. 


To SNAP.f v. a. [The same with knap. 
Dr. Johnson. — Dr. Jamieson notices 
this assertion, and denies it. If we duly 
consider, however, the etymology of 
snap, there will be found no difference 
in the origin of both. The Su. Goth. 
nef, naebb, Germ. schnebbe, the beak of 
a bird has been considered as the root, 
“qua parte,” says Wachter, “aves escam 
et preedam arripiunt ; postea de omnibus 
animalibus, quibus os aut rictus pro 
rostro est.” See also Serenius. Hence 
the verbs nappa, snappa, Su. Gothick ; 
schnappen, German, to snatch. Hence 
too, Serenius adds, knaeppa, to break, 
as birds do with the beak ; and thus the 
connection of knap and snap.] 

1. To break at once; to break short. 

If the chain of necessity be no stronger, but 
that it may be snapped so easily in sunder : if his 
will was no otherwise determined from without 
himself, but only by the signification of your desire, 
and my modest entreaty, then we may conclude, 
human affairs are not always governed by absolute 
necessity. Bramhall against Hobbes. 

Light is broken like a bod¥, as when ’tis snapped 
in pieces by a tougher body, Digby. 

Dauntless as death, away he walks ; 

Breaks the doors open, snaps the locks ; 
Searches the parlour, chamber, study, 
Nor stops till he has culprit’s body. _ Prior. 

2. To strike with a knacking noise, or 
sharp sound. 

The bowzy sire 
First shook from out his pipe the seeds of fire, 
Then snapt his box. Pope, Dunciad. 

3. To bite. 

All mungrel curs bawl, snarl, and snap, where 
the foe flies before him. L’ Estrange. 

A gentleman passing by a coach, one of the 
horses snapt off the end of his finger. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

A notion generally received, that a lion is 
dangerous to all women who are not virgins, may 
have given occasion to a foolish report, that my 
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lion’s jaws are so contrived as to snap the hands of 
any of the female sex, who are not thus qualified. 
Addison, Spect. 
He snaps deceitful air with empty jaws, 

The subtle hare darts swift beneath his paws. 

Gay. 
4. To catch suddenly and unexpectedly. 

Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would 
snap one of the kids, and make some shift to carry 


him close to their lodgings, Wotton. 
Some with a noise and greasy light 
Are snapt, as men catch larks at night. Butler. 


You should have thought of this before you was 
taken ; for now you are in no danger to be snapt 
singing again, LT’ Estrange. 

Did I not see you, rascal, did I not ! 

When you lay snug to snap young Damon’s goat ? 


Dryden. 
Belated seem on watch to lie, 
And snap some cully passing by. Swift. 
5. [Sneipa, Icel. contumelia afficere.] To 
treat with sharp language. 
Capoch’d your rabbins of the synod, 
And snapp'd their canons with a why not. 
Hudibras. 
A surly ill-bred lord 
That chides and snaps her up at every word. 


Granville, 

To Snav.f v. 2. 

1. To break short ; to fall asunder; to break 
without bending. 

Note the ship’s sicknesses, the mast 
Shak’d with an ague, and the hold and waist 
With a salt dropsy clogg’d; and our tacklings 
Snapping, like to too high stretch’d treble strings. 
Donne. 
The backbone is divided into so many vertebres 
for commodious bending, and not one intire rigid 
bone, which, being of that length, would haye been 
often in danger of snapping in sunder, 
Ray on the Creation. 
If your steel be too hard, that is, too brittle, if 
it be a spring, it will not bow; but with the least 
bending it will snap asunder. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 
The makers of these needles should give them 
a due temper; for if they are too soft, they will 
bend ; and if they are too brittle, they snap. 
Sharp, Surgery. 

2. To make an effort to bite with eager- 

ness. 
If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I 
see no reason but I may snap at him. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
We snap at the bait without ever dreaming of 
the hook that goes along with it, LD Estrange. 
Towzer snaps 
At people’s heels with frothy chaps. Swift. 

3. To express sharp language. 

With the peremptory Jewish wives, we have snapt 
at God’s ministers, as they did at the prophet Jere- 
miah in Egypt, and told them in plain terms, Let 
them say what they would, we would do as we list. 

Bp. Prideaux, Euchol. (1656,) p. 223. 

Swap. x. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of breaking with a quick mo- 
tion. 

2. A greedy fellow. 

He had no sooner said out his say, but up rises 
a cunning snap, then at the board, L’ Estrange. 

3. A quick eager bite. 

With their bills, thwarted crosswise at the end, 
they would cut an apple in two at one snap. 
Carew. 

4. A catch; a theft. 

SnaPDRAGON, or Calf’s snout.f n. s. 

1. A plant. [antirrhinum, Lat.] 

2. A kind of play, in which brandy is set 
on fire, and raisins thrown into it, which 
those who are unused to the sport are 
afraid to take out; but which may be 
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safely snatched by a quick motion, and 
put blazing into the mouth, which being 
closed, the fire is at once extinguished. 
See also FLAPDRAGON, 

We got into a dark corner with a porringer of 
brandy, and threw raisins into it; then set it on 
fire. My chamber-fellow and I diverted ourselves 
with the sport of venturing our fingers for the 
raisins; and the wantonness of the thing was, to 
see each other look like a demon, as we burnt our- 
selves, and snatched out the fruit. This fantasti- 
cal mirth was called snapdragon. Tatler, No.85. 

3. The thing eaten at snxapdragon. 

He bore a strange kind of appetite to snap- 
dragon, and to the livid snuffs of a burning candle, 
which he would catch and swallow with an agility 
wonderful to conceive; and by this procedure 
maintained a perpetual flame in his belly! 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, § 11. 
To Snarn.* See To SNrar. 
SNA’PHANCE.* x. s. [schnaphan, Germ. 
clavus bombarde ; snaphaan, Belg. ipsa 
bombarda portatilis. Wachter.] A kind 
of firelock. Not now in use. 

There arrived four horsemen, —very well ap- 
pointed, having snaphances hanging at the pomel 
of their saddles. Shelton, T'r. of Don Quiwote, iv. 16. 

Sna‘prer. 2. 5. [from snap.] One who 
snaps. 

My father named me Autolicus, being letter’d 
under Mercury ; who, as I am, was likewise a 
snapper up of unconsider’d trifles. 

Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
Swa’ppisu.f adj. [from snap.] 
1. Eager to bite. 

The snappish cur, the passenger’s annoy, 

Close at my heel with yelping treble flies. Swift. 

They lived in the temple; but were such snappish 
curs, that they frighted away most of the votaries. 

Spectator. 
2. Peevish ; sharp in reply. 

I spoke to my lord chief justice about lord 
Forbes’s bail ; — the lord chief justice was very 
snappish, and said, he would take none, whom Mr. 
Smith did not approve of. 

Henry, Earl of Clarendon’s Diary, (in 1690.) 
Sna’ppisHty. adv. . [from snappish. | 
Peevishly ; tartly. 
SNAPPISHNESS.[ n. 5. [from snappish.] 
Peevishness; tartness. 

He threatened, with great snappishness, to flog 

me: Wakefield, Mem. p. 23. 

SNA’PSACK.F 2. s. [snappsack, Swedish. 
Dr. Johnson. — This is the true word, 
ftom snap, morsus; “ hine snapsack, 
pera militaris in qua cibus conditur.” 
Wachter.] A soldier’s bag: more usually 
knapsack, Dr. Johnson says; and so 
leaves this without an example. 

We should look upon him as a strange soldier, 
that when he is upon his march, and to’ go upon 
service, instead of his sword should take his snap- 
sack. South, Serm. vill, 233. 

To SNar.* v. n. [snarren, Teut.] To 
snarl. 

Tygres that did seeme to grin, 
And snar at all that ever passed by. Spenser, F. Q. 

SNARE. x. s. [snara, Swedish and Icel. 
snare, Danish ; snoor, Dutch. ] 

1. Any thing set to catch an animal; a gin; 
a net; a noose. 

O poor hapless nightingale, thought I, 

How sweet thou sing’st, how near the deadly snare! 

Milton, Comus. 

2. Any thing by which one is intrapped or 
intangled. 

This I speak for your own profit, not that I may 
cast a snare upon you. 1 Cor. vii. 35, 
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A fool’s mouth is his destruction, and his lips 
are the snare of his soul. Prov. xviii. 7. 
Propound to thyself a constant rule of living, 
which, though it may not be fit to observe scrupu- 
lously, lest it become a snare to thy conscience, or 
endanger thy health, yet let not thy rule be broken, 
Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 
For thee ordain’d a help, became thy snare. 
Milton, P. L. 
Beauty, wealth, and wit, 
And prowess, to the power of love submit ; 
The spreading snare for all mankind is laid, 
And lovers all betray, or are betray’d. Dryden. 
To SNARE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
entrap ; to entangle ; to catch in a noose. 
Glo’ster’s shew 
Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
The wicked is snared in the work of his own 
hands. Psayik. 
Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth, lest that too heay’nly form, pretended 
To hellish falsehood, snare them. Milton, P. L. 


Sna’Rer.* x. s. [from snare.] One who 
lays snares. 
Never prate on’t; nor, like a cunning snarer, 
Make thy clipp’d name the bird to call in others, 
Middleton’s Witch, (before 1620.) 
Snarers and smugglers here their gains divide. 
Crabbe, Parish Register. 
To SNARL. ». n. [snarren, Teut.] 
1. To growl as an angry animal ; to gnar. 
What ! were you snarling all before I came, 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, 
And turn you all your hatred now on me? 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 
He is born with teeth! 
And so I was; which plainly signify’d 
That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Now, for the bare-pick’d bone of majesty, 
Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest, 
And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. 
Shakspeare, K. John. 
The shes even of the savage herd are safe: 
All, when they snarl or bite, have no return 
But courtship from the male. Dryden, Don Seb. 
An angry cur 
Snarls while he feeds. Dryden and Lee, Edipus. 


2. To speak roughly; to talk in rude 
terms. 

*Tis malicious and unmanly to snarl at the 
little lapses of a pen, from which Virgil himself 
stands not exempted. Dryden. 

The honest farmer and his wife, 

Two years declin’d from prime of life, 

Had struggled with the marriage-noose, 

As almost every couple does : 

Sometimes my plague ; sometimes my darling ! 
Kissing to-day, to-morrow snarling. Prior. 

Where hast thou been snarling odious truths, 
and entertaining company with discourse of their 
diseases ? Congreve. 

To SNARL.T v.a. To entangle; to em- 
barrass; to twist. I know not that 
this sense is well authorized. Dr. John- 
son. — It is excellently authorized ; by 
archbishop Cranmer,one of the finest 
writers of his time; by Spenser; and 
by our old lexicography. See the 
Prompt. Parv. “To snaryn ov snarlyn, 
illaqueo ;” where we see it is but an- 
other form of snare.. 

You snarle yourself into so many and heynouse 
absurdities, as you shall never be able to wynde 
yourself oute, 

Abp. Cranmer, Ans. to Bp. Gardiner, p. 168. 

From her back her garments she did teare, 
And from her head oft rent her snarled heare. 

Spenser, FQ. 
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Confused snarled consciences render it difficult 

to pull out thread by thread. Dec. of Chir. Piety. 

Sna’‘RLER. 7.5. [from szarl.] One who 

snarls ; a growling ; surly, quarrelsome, 
insulting fellow. 

Should stupid libels grieve your mind, 

You soon a remedy may find; 

Lie down obscure like other folks, 

Below the lash of snarlers’ jokes. Swift. 
Sna‘ry. adj. [from snare.] Entangling ; 

insidious. 

Spiders in the vault their snary webs have 

spread. rydens 
Swast. x. s. The snuff of a candle. 

It first burned fair, till some part of the candle 
was consumed, and the sawdust gathering about 
the snast ; but then it made the snast big and long, 
and burn duskishly, and the candle wasted in half 
the time of the wax pure. Bacon 


To SNATCH. »v. a. [snacken, Teut.] 
1. To seize any thing hastily. 

A virtuous mind should rather wish to depart 
this world with a kind of treatable dissolution, 
than to be suddenly cut off in a moment; rather 
to be taken than snatched away from the face of 
the earth, Hooker. 

Death, i 
So snatch’d, will not exempt us from the pain. 
Milton, P. L. 
Life’s stream hurries all too fast ; 
In vain sedate reflections we would make, 
When half our knowledge we must snatch, not 
take, Pope. 

She snatch’d a sheet of Thule from her bed ; 
Sudden she flies, and whelms it o’er the pyre ; 
Down sink the flames. Pope, Dunciad. 

They, sailing down the stream, 
Are snatch’d immediate by the quick-ey’d trout 
Or darting salmon.: Thomson, Summers 
2. To transport or carry suddenly. 

He had scarce performed any part of the office 
of a bishop in the diocese of London, when he was 
snatched from thence, and promoted to Canterbury. 

Clarendon. 
Oh nature ! 
Tnrich me with the knowledge of thy works, 
Snatch mie to heaven. Thomson, Autumn. 
To Snatcu. v. n. To bite, or catch 
eagerly at something. 

Lords will not let me: if I had a monopoly of 

fool, they would have part on’t; nay, the ladies 


too will be snatching. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
He shall snatch on the right hand, and be 
hungry. Ts. ix. 20. 


Lycus, swifter of his feet, 
Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidst the war ; 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 
And snatches at the beam he first can find. 
Dryden, En. 
Syatcu. 2. s. [from the verb. | 
1, A hasty catch. 
2. A short fit of vigorous action. 
After a shower to weeding a snatch ; 
More easily weed with the root to dispatch. Tusser. 
3. A small part of any thing; a broken 
part. 
She chaunted snatches of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her own distress. 
; Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
In this work attempts will exceed performances, 
it being composed by snatches of time, as medical 
vacations would permit. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
4. A broken or interrupted action ; a short 
fit. 
The snatches in his voice, 
And burst of speaking, were as his. 
Shakspeare, Cymb. 
They move by fits and snatches; so that it is not 
conceivable how they conduce unto a motion, which, 
by reason of its perpetuity, must be regular and 
equal, Wilkins, Dedaluse 
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We have often little snatches of sunshine and 
‘fair weather in the most uncomfortable parts of the 
“year. Spectator. 


5. A quip; a shuffling answer. 


Come, leave your snatches, yield me a direct 
answer. Shakspeare. 


Sna‘tcueEr.t x. s. [from snatch] One 
that snatches, or takes any thing in haste. 
mas They of those marches 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers, 
—— We do not mean the coursing snatchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
So catchers and snatchers do toile both night and 
day, 
Not eetie but greedie, still prolling for their pray. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 278. 
Swa'tcuincty. adv. [from snatching. ] 
Hastily ; with interruption. 


To SNATHE.* ». a. [Bailey (and from 
him Ash) calls this merely a local word: 
it is certainly the Saxon, ;niSan, to cut.] 
To prune; to lop. Used in the north 
of England. Sned is also used in some 
places, Sax. pnidan. 

Swa‘Trock.* x. s. [from snathe.] A chip; 
aslice; a cutting. It is probable that 
this word was once common, though I 
find it not in our dictionaries ; for the 
buffoon-author of the following passage 

_ often uses it. 
Snattocks of that very cross ; of cedar some, some 

” of juniper. Gayton, on D. Quix. p. 275. 


To SNEAK.f v. n. [ynican, to creep, Sax. 
sniger, Dan. to sneak away. Callander 
. pronounces the Gael. snaighim, the same 
. as the Sax. pnican.] 
‘1. To creep slyly; to come or go as if 
afraid to be seen. 
* _ Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 
_ To her unguarded nest the weazel, Scot, 
_ Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs, 
Shakspeare. 
Sneak not away, sir, for the friar and you 
_ Mast have a word anon: lay hold on him, Shaks. 
Discover’d, and defeated of your prey, 
_. You skulk’d behind the fence, and sneak’d away. 
" Dryden. 
_, Lought not to turn my back, and to sneak off, 
in silence, and leave the truth to lie baffled, bleed- 
ing, and slain. Watts. 
4 He sneak’d into the grave, 
_ Amonarch’s half, and half a harlot’s slave. 
tam Pope, Dunciad. 
_ Are you all ready? Here’s your musick here ; 
_ Author, sneak off, we'll tickle you, my dear. 
3 Moore. 
2. To behave with meanness and servility ; 
to crouch ; to truckle. 
~ __ Ineed salute no great man’s threshold, sneak to 
+ hone of his friends to speak a good word for me to 
My conscience. South. 
Nothing can support minds drooping and sneak- 
ing, and inwardly reproaching them, from a sense 
their own guilt, but to see others as bad. South. 
When int’rest calls off all her sneaking train, 
When all the oblig’d desert, and all the vain, 
She waits, or to the scaffold, or the cell, 
_ When the last lingering friend has bid farewel. 
Pope. 
___ Tom struts a soldier, open, bold, and brave ; 
_ Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave. 
ao Pope. 
To Sxzax.* vy. a. To hide; to conceal. 


__ Some sins dare the world in open defiance, yet 
this [slander] lurks, and sneaks its head. 
i Wake, Ration. (1701,) p. 222, 


SNEAK.* 2.5, 


SNE‘AKING. 
1. Servile; mean; low. 
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[from the verb.] A sneaking 


fellow. 
A set of simpletons and superstitious sneaks. 
Glanville, Serm. (1681,) p. 212. 


SNEAK-cup.* See Sneaxup. 
SNE‘AKER.f 2.5. A small vessel of drink. 


A sneaker of punch is a term still used 
in several places for a small bowl. 
I have just left the right worshipful and his 
myrmidons about a sneaker of five gallons ! 
Spectator. 


part. adj. [from sneak. | 


When the smart dialogue grows rich, 


With sneaking dog, and ugly bitch. Rowe. 


2. Covetous; niggardly ; meanly parsimo- 


nious. 


SNE‘AKINGLY. adj. [from sneaking. | 


1. Meanly ; servilely. 


Do all things like a man, not sneakingly : 


Think the king sees thee still. Herbert. 
While you sneakingly submit, 

And beg our pardon at our feet, 

Discourag’d by your guilty fears 

To hope for quarter for your ears, Hudibras, 


2. In a covetous manner. 
SNE‘AKINGNESS.f 7. s. [from sneaking. ] 
1. Niggardliness. 
2. Meanness; pitifulness. 
A. sneakingness which so implies a guilt. 
Boyle against Custom. Swearing, p. 73. 

Sye’aksBy.* n. s. [from sneak.] A paltry 

fellow ; a cowardly, sneaking fellow. 


A demure sneakshy, a clownish singularist, 
Barrow, vol. iii. S. 34, 


Sne‘axup.f n.s. [from sneak.] A cowardly, 
cfeeping, insidious scoundrel. Obsolete. 
Sneak-cup is the word as given by the 
modern editors of Shakspeare, with the 
explanation of “ one who takes his glass 
ina sneaking manner.” Notes on Twelfth 
Night. 

The prince is a jack, a sneakup; and if he were 


here, I would cudgel him like a dog, if he would 
say so. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 


To SNEAP.f ». a. [not a corruption of 
snib, or snap, to reprimand, as Dr. John- 
son suggests ; but from the Icel. sneipa, 
contumelia afficere. So sneb. See also 
To Syis. Snape is our northern form 
of sneap.] 

1. To reprimand ; to check. 

Life that’s here, 
When into it the soul doth closely wind, 
Is often sneap’d by anguish and by fear. 


2. To nip. 
What may 
Breed upon our absence, may there blow 
No sneaping winds at home. Shakspeare. 
Herbs and fruits sneaped with cold weather. 
Ray. 

Sneap. nz. s. [from the verb.] A repri- 

mand; a check. 

My lord, I will not undergo this sneap without 
reply: you call honourable boldness impudent 
sauciness: if a man will make courtesy and say 
nothing, he is virtuous. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

To Snes. v.a.[See To Sneap.] To check; 
to chide ; to reprimand. 

Which made this foolish brere wexe so bold, 
That on a time he cast him to scold 
And snebbe the good oak, for he was old. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

Snecx.* z. s. [of uncertain etymology. | 
The latch or bolt of a door. Prompt. 
Pary. Retained in the north; where, 
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to sxeck the door also, is to latch it. 
See Ray, and Grose. It is sometimes 
called snick. See also SNACKET. 
To Sxev.* See To Snatur. 


SNEED.* 7. s. [yned, Sax.] The handle of 
a sithe. Ash, and Mason. 
This is fixed on a long sneed, or straight handle. 
Evelyn, B. ii. ch. 6. § 2. 
To SNEER.F v. ». [This word is appa- 
rently of the same family with snore and 
snort. Thus to snew, or snue, is our 
northern word for to turn up the nose 
(nasus, Lat.) with contempt. Grose, 
and Craven Dial. See also To Snorr. | 
1. To show contempt by looks: naso sus- 
pendere adunco. 
2. To insinuate contempt by covert ex- 
pressions. 

The wolf was by, and the fox in a sneering way 
advised him not to irritate a prince against his sub- 
jects. L’ Estrange. 

If there has been any thing expressed with too 
much severity, it will fall upon those sneering or 
daring writers of the age against religion, who 
have left reason and decency. Watts. 

3. To utter with grimace. 

T have not been sneering fulsome lies, and nau- 

seous flattery, at a little tawdry whore. Congreve. 
4. To show awkward mirth. 

I had no power over one muscle in their faces, 
though they sneered at every word spoken by each 
other. Tatler. 

To SNEER.* v. a. To treat with a kind 
of contempt. 

I could be content to be a little sneered at in a 
line for the sake of the pleasure I should have in 
reading the rest. Pope. 

I cannot help thinking but Milton brought the 
word sect in P. L. vi. 147, in order to sneer the 
loyalists of his time. Thyer, Notes on Milton. 

SyeER. x.s. [from the verb.] 
1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 

Did not the sneer of more impartial men 
At sense and virtue, balance all agen ? 

2. An expression of ludicrous scorn. 

Socrates or Cesar might have a fool’s coat clapt 
upon them, and in this disguise neither the wisdom 
of the one nor the majesty of the other, could 
secure them from a sneer. Watts. 

SNEERER.T x. 5, [from sneer.] One that 
sneers or shows contempt. 

The buffoon and sneerer are still on the wrong 
side of the charter. Warburton on Prod. p. 36. 

SNE’ERINGLY.* adv. [from sneer.] With a 
look or with expression of ludicrous 
scorn, 

The father sneeringly adds, he was obliged to 
maintain this maxim, 

Mather, Vindic. of the Bible, (1728,) p. 281. 
SyeeRFuL.* adj. [sneer and full.] Given 
to sneering: a bad word. 
The sneerful maid 
Will not fatigue her hand. Shenstone, Econ. P. iii. 


To SNEEZE.} ». ». [meyan, Saxon; 
niesen, Dutch; sneysa, Icel. from naere, 
Sax. nasus, Lat. the nose. See Ihre and 
Serenius.] To emit wind audibly by the 
nose. 

If one be about to sneeze, rubbing the eyes till 
tears run will prevent it; for that the humour de- 
scending to the nostrils is diyerted to the eyes. 

Bacon, 

If the pain be more intense and deeper within 

amongst the membranes, there will be an itching 


in the palate and nostrils, with frequent sneezing, 
Wiseman, Surgery. 


Pope. 
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To thee Cupid sneex’d aloud ; 
And every lucky omen sent before, 
To meet the landing on the Spartan shore. 
Dryden. 
If any thing oppress the head, it hath a power to 
free itself by sneexing. Ray on the Creation. 
Violent sneezing produceth convulsions in all 
the muscles of respiration: so great an alteration 
can be produced only by the tickling of a feather ; 
and if the action of sneezing should be continued 
by some very acrid substance, it will produce 
headach, universal convulsions, fever, and death, 
Arbuthnot. 
An officer put the sharp end of his half-pike a 
good way up into my nostril, which tickled my nose 
like a straw, and made me sneeze violently. Swift. 

Sneeze. n.s. [from the verb.] Emission 

of wind audibly by the nose. 
I heard the rack 
As earth and sky would mingle; but 
These flaws, though mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heaven, 
Are to the main as wholesome as a sneeze 
To man’s less universe, and soon are gone. 
Milton, P. R. 
We read in Godignus, that upon a sneeze of the 
emperor of Monomotapa, there passed acclamations 
successively through the city. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Sne’ezine.* x. s. [from sneeze. ] 

1. Act of sneezing; sternutation. 

2. Medicine to promote sneezing. 

Sneexings, masticatories, and nasals are generally 
received. Montaltus gives several receipts of all 
three. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 363. 

Sne‘Ezewort. n.s. [ptarmica, Latin.] A 
plant. 

Sneu.* adj. [ynel, Saxon.] Nimble; ac- 
tive; lively. Obsolete. Lye. 

Snet. n.s. [among hunters.] The fat of a 
deer. Dict. 

Syew.} The old pret. of T'o snow. Dict.— 
Dr. Johnson. —It is indeed old, but 
likewise still a word used in some parts 
of the north of England for snowed: as, 
it snew all day. 

It snewed in his hous, &c. Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 
It snew an artificial kind of snow. 
Holinshed, Chron. (in 1583.) 

To Snew.* v.n. See To SNEER. 

To Snis.f v. a. (Su. Goth. snyfba, verbis 
increpare. See also Zo Sneapv. This 
is a very ancient form of our word. 
“ To snybbyn, reprehendo.” Prompt. 
Parv.] To check; to nip; to repri- 
mand. 

Him wolde he snibben sharply for the nones. 
Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 
Asked for their pass by every squib, 
That list at will them to revile or snid. 
Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 
Through the principles of synteresis, the seeds 
of piety and virtue, scattered and disseminated in 
the soul, to bring forth the fruit of virtue and fe- 
licity, may be trampled on and kept under, cropped 
and snibbed, by the bestial part; yet they will 
sometimes be starting out, sprouting, and putting 
forth themselves. 
: Bp. Ward, Serm. 30th Jan. 1674, p. 13. 

SNicK* n. s. 

1. A small cut or mark. 

2. Alatch. See SNxEcK. 

Snicx and Snee.t n. s. [snee, Dutch, a cut, 
a gash. Sewel. Perhaps snich is a cant 
expression for a knife.) A combat with 
knives. 


Among the Dunkirkers, where snick and snee 
was in fashion, a boatswain with some of our men 


drinking together, became quarrelsome; one of 
our men beat him down; then kneeling upon his 
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breast, he drew out a knife, sticking in his sash, 
and cut him from the ear towards the mouth. 
Wiseman, Surgery. 


To SxrcxeEr, or Snigger.f v.n. [another 


form of sneer] ‘To laugh slyly, wan- 
tonly, or contemptuously; to laugh in 
one’s sleeve, Dict. 


To SNIFF.f v. n. [snyfsta, Sus Goth. See 


To Snurr.] To draw breath audibly up 
the nose. 
So then you look’d scornful, and snift at the 
dean 
As, who should say, now am I skinny and lean? 
Swift. 
To Snir¥.* v. a. To draw in with the 


breath. 


SnirF.* n.s. [from the verb.] Perception 


by the nose. 
O, could I but have had one single sup, 
One single sniff, at Charlotte’s caudle-cup ! 
Warton, Newsm. Verses, (1767-) 
To Syuirt.* vn. [snyfta, Su. Goth.] To 
snort: “ to snift in contempt.” See To 
SNUFF. 
Resentment expressed by snifting- 
Johnson, in V. Snuff. 
Snirt.* 2.5. A moment. See the View 
of the Lancashire Dialect. Gloss. 
SNIG.* x.s. A kind of eel. Grose con- 
fines this word to Hampshire, but it is 
used in some parts of the north. 


To SxccuE. v.n. To fish for eels. 

Sniggling is thus performed: in a warm day, 
when the water is lowest, take a strong small hook, 
tied to a string about a yard long; and then into 
one of the holes, where an eel may hide herself, 
with the help of a short stick put in your bait lei- 
surely, and, as far as you may conveniently: if 
within the sight of it, the eel will bite instantly, 
and as certainly gorge it: pull him out by degrees. 

Walton, Angler. 
To Sni/GGLr.¥* v.a. Tocatch; to snare. 

Have you remembered what we thought of? 
— Yes, sir, I have sniggled him. 

Beaum. and Fl, The. and Theodoret. 
To SNIP.f v.a. [snippen, Teut.] Tocut 
at once with scissars. 

Take measure of your worth, sir, and because I 
will not afflict you with any large bill of circum- 
stances, I will snip off particulars. 

Beaum. and Fl. Fair Maid of the Inn. 

The sinus should be laid open, which was snipt 
up about two inches with a pair of probe-scissars, 
and the incised lips dressed. Wiseman, Surgery. 

When tradesmen brought extravagant bills, sir 
Roger used to bargain to cut off a quarter of a 
yard; he wore a pair of scissars for this purpose, 
and would snip it off nicely. Arbuthnot. 

Putting one blade of the scissars up the gut, and 
the other up the wound, snip the whole length of 
the fistula. Sharp. 

Snip. n. s. [from the verb.] 
1. A single cut with scissars. 
What ! this a sleeve ? 

Here’s snip and nip, and cut, and slish and slash, 

Like to a censer in a barber’s shop. Shakspeare. 

The ulcer would not cure farther than it was 
laid open; therefore with one snip more I laid it 
open to the very end. Wiseman. 

2. A small shred. 

Those we keep within compass by small] snips 
of emplast, hoping to defend the parts about ; but, 
in spite of all, they will spread farther. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 
3, A share; asnack. A low word. 

He found his friend upon the mending hand, 
which he was glad to hear, because of the snip that 
he himself expected upon the dividend. 

L’ Estrange. 
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SnrPe.f 7.5. [schneppe, German ; snip, 
Dutch; from schnebbe, the beak. Wach- 
ter, Serenius, and Lye. The Saxon 
word is ynice; the Welsh ysnit ; and we 
have also snzte, which is of similar origin, 
viz. the snout ; Swed. snyte, Teut. snuyte, 
the same. | 

1. A small fen fowl] with a long bill. 

The external evident causes of the atra bilis are 
a high fermenting diet ; as old cheese, birds feed- 
ing in fens, as geese, ducks, woodcocks, snipes, 
and swans, Filoyer. 

2. A fool; a blockhead. 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purse; 

For I mine own gain’d knowledge should profane, 
If I should time expend with such a snipe, 
But for my sport and profit. Shakspeare, Othello. 

Syi’prer.f x. s. [from snip.] One that 
snips. 

Dryden complained, that “ our snippers (tailors) 
go over once a year into France, to bring back the 
newest mode, and to learn to cut and shape it.” 

Noble’s Granger, i. 385. 

Sni‘ppet. 7. s. [from snip.] A small part; 
a share. 

Witches simpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors snippets ; 

Or from the pill’ry tips of ears. Hudibras. 

Snrpsnap. n. s. [A cant word formed by 
reduplication of snap.] Tart dialogue; 
with quick replies. 

Dennis and dissonance, and captious art, 

And snipsnap short, and interruption smart. 
Pope, Dunciad, 

Suite. n. s. [;nica, Saxon.] A snipe. This 
is perhaps the true name; but snipe pre- 
vails. 

Of tame birds Cornwall hath doves, geese, and 
ducks: of wild, quail, rail, snite, and wood-dove. 

Carew. 

To Sxirz.f v.a. [pnycan, Saxon; snuyten, 
Teut. from snwyte, the nose.] To blow 
the nose. Dr. Johnson.— This word is 
used in Scotland, Dr. Jamieson says, not 
only in relation to the nose, as in Eng- 
land; but also as to a candle; ‘“ snie 
the candle, snuff it.” It may be proper 
to add, that this also is old English; 
“To snytyn a nose or candell.” Prompt. 
Pary. And in Wodroephe’s Fr. Gramm. 
1623, p. 307. “ Snué that candle ; where 
be the snutters?” 

Nor would any one be able to snite his nose, or 
to sneeze; in both which the passage of the breath 
through the mouth, being intercepted by the tongue, 
is forced to go through the nose. Grew, Cosnwl. 

SnitHe, or Snrruy.* adj. [ynidan, Sax. to 

cut.] Sharp; piercing; cutting: applied 

to the wind, in some of the northern parts 
of England. 


SNI'VEL.} x. s. [ynypling, ynofel, Saxon, 
mucus. See Zo Snurr.] Snot; the run= 
ning of the nose. 


To Snrvet. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To run at the nose. 


2. To cry as children. 
Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks 5 
and whether we go to our graves snivelling or sing- 
ing, ’tis all mere form. L’ Estrange- 
Away goes he snivelling and yelping, that he had 
dropt his ax into the water. I, Estrange. 
Sni’VELLER. 7.8. [from snével.] A weeper; 
a weak lamenter. 
He’d more lament when I was dead, 
Than all the snivellers round my bed. 


Swift , 
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Syi’verty.* adj. [from snivel.] 

J. Running at the nose. 

g. Pitiful; whining. 

‘Snop.* nz. s. [ynod, Sax. vitta.] A fillet; 
ariband. One of our western words, 
as snod; but in the north, snood, or snude. 
See also Cowel. 

Syop.* adj. {perhaps from ynidan, Sax. to 
cut.] ‘Trimmed; smooth: applied, in 


some parts of the north, both to persons | 


‘and to grass; in the former meaning 
well dressed, in the latter even. It is 
also pronounced sxog. See Snua. 

To SNoox.* v. n. [snoka, Swed. insidiosé 
scrutari. Serenius.] To lurk; to lie in 

_ ambush. Scott. 

FoSNORE.F v. 2. [snorcken, Teut. schnar- 
chen, Germ. snarka, Suec. % stridore, 
quem stertentes per nasum edunt, adeo- 
que vel a Lat. naris, vel ab Heb. naekar, 


preposito sibilo. Ita Greecis 2 ply, naris, | 


fit peyyo et foyyla sterto. Wachter.— 
Our word formerly had the Teutonick 
form: “At the cocke-crowing before 
daye thou shalt not heare there the ser- 
vauntes snorke, thou shalt not finde the 
dores shut.” Stapleton, Fortr. of the 
Faith, 1565, fol. 121. b.] To breathe 
hard through the nose, as men in sleep. 
I did unreverently blame the gods; 
_ Who wake for thee, though thou snore for thyself. 
B. Jonson. 
Whose railing heroes, and whose wounded gods, 
_ Makes some suspect he snores as well as nods. 
Roscommon. 
He may lie in his shades, and snore on to dooms- 
day for me; unless I see farther reason of disturb- 
ing his repose. Stilling fleet. 
Is not yonder Proteus’ cave ? 
_Itis; and in it lies‘the god asleep ; 
And snoring by 
~ We may descry 
The monsters of the deep. Dryden, Albion. 
_ The giant, gorg’d with flesh, and wine, and 
blood, 
~ Lay stretch’d at length, and snoring in his den, 
Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o’ercharg’d 
_ With purple wine and cruddled gore confus’d. 

. Addison. 
Swore. 7. s. [;nopa, Saxon, from the verb.] 
Audible respiration of sleepers through 
the nose. 

The surfeited grooms : 

Do mock their charge with snores: V’ve drugg’d 

_ ___ their possets. Shakspeare, Macbeth, 

SNo’RER.f x. s. [from snore.] One who 
snores, Prompt, Parv. 

To SNORT.F v. n. [snorcken, Teut,] 

1. To breathe hard through the. nose, as 
men in sleep. This sense is overpassed 

_ by Dr. Johnson, and later lexicographers. 

: e found a country fellow dead-drunk, snorting 
~ ona bulk. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 274. 

We could tell you of an age, wherein men not 

_ Only slept, but also snorted. 

, Abp. Usher, Answ. to the Jes. Malone, p: 5. 
The spark of divinity that dwells within is 

" quenched, and the mind sports, dead with sleep 
and fulness in the fouler regions of the belly. 

: Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1653,) p. 208. 

No more able to direct thy course, than a pilot 
_ who snorts, when a ship is tossed in the midst of the 


_ Sea, Patrick on Prov. xxiii. 34. 
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2. To blow through the nose as a high- 


_ mettled horse. 
, Lhe fiery war-horse paws the ground, 
_ And snorts and trembles at the trumpet’s sound. 
: ; Addison. 
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From their full racks the gen’rous steeds retire, 
Dropping ambrosial foams, and snorting fire. 
Addison. 
He with wide nostrils, snorting, skims the wave. 
Thomson. 
To Snort.* ». a. To turn up in anger, 
scorn, or derision; applied to the nose. 
Yfrounced foule was hir visage 
And grinning for dispiteous rage 5 
Her nose ysnorted up for tene. 
Chaucer, Rom. R. 157. 
Swo’RrEr.* nz. s. [from snort.} A snorer ; 
one who snorts. Sherwood. 


Swo'RTING.* x. s. [from snort.] 
1. Act of snoring. 
2. Act of blowing through the nose as a 
high-mettled horse. 
The snorting of his horses was heard. ; 
Jer. viii, 16. 
SNOT. 2. s. [ynoce, Saxon; snot, Teut. 
from ynycan and snuyten. See To Snire. | 
The mucus of the nose. 
Thus when a greedy sloven once has thrown 
His snot into the mess, ’tis all his own. Swift. 
To Swot.* v. a. [pnycan, Sax.] To snite 
or blow the nose. Sherwood. 
To Sno’rrer.* », 2. [from snot.] To sni- 
vel; to sob or ery. North. Grose. 


Snotry. adj. [from snot.] Full of snot. 
This squire South my husband took in a dirty 
snotty-nosed boy. Arbuthnot. 


SNOUT} n.s. [snuyt, Teut. snute, Sax. 
inf. schnautze, Germ. snyte, Swed. nasus, 
et rostrum animalium. See Wachter and 
Serenius. Wachter refers it to the Lat. 
nasus, “ preposito sibilo: s et ¢ sunt 
literee convertibiles in omnibus linguis.” ] 


1. The nose of a beast. 
His nose in the air, his snowt in tle skies. 
Tusser. 
In shape a beagle’s whelp throughout, 
With broader forehead, and a sharper snow. 
Dryden. 
2. The nose of a man, in contempt. 
Her subtle snout 
Did quickly wind his meaning out. 
But when the date of Nock was out, 
Off dropt the sympathetick snout. Hucibras. 
What Ethiop lips he has, s 
How foul a snowt, and what a hanging face ! 
Dryden, Juv. 
Charm’d with his eyes, and chin, and snowt, 

Her pocket-glass drew slily out ; 

And grew enamour’d with her phiz, 

As just the counterpart of his. Swift. 
3. The nosel or end of any hollow pipe. 
To Snout.* »v.a. [from the noun.] To 

furnish with a nosel or point. 

Their shoes and pattens are snowted and piked 
more than a finger long, Camden, Rem. 
Boots and shoes are so long snouted, that one 

can hardly kneel. Howell, Lett. iii. 2. 
Sno’uTep. ddj. [from snout.] Having a 

snout. ‘ 

Their dogs snouted like foxes, but deprived of 
that property which the logicians call proprium 
quarto modo, for they could not bark. Heylin. 


Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a 
goat, Grew. 


Sno‘ury.* adj. [from snout.] Resembling 


a beast’s snout. 
The nose was ugly, long, and big, 
Broad and snouly like a pig. Otway, Ode. 
SNOW.} 2. s. [snatws, M. Goth. sneeur, 
Teut. nap, Sax. snior, Icel. snio, Swed. 


snee, Germ.} 


Hudibras. 


sSNO 


1. The small particles of water frozen be- 
fore they unite into. drops, Locke. 

Drought and heat consume snow waters, 

Job, xxiv, 19. 

He gives the winter’s snow her airy birth, 

And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. 
; Sandys. 

Soft as the fleeces of descending snows. © Pope. 

2. A ship with two masts: generally the 
largest of all two-masted vessel§ em- 
ployed by Europeans, and the most con- 
venient for navigation. Falconer. 

Fo Snow, »v. 2. [napan, Saxon ; sneeuwen, 
Dutch.], To fall in snew. 

The hills being high about them, it snozws.at the 
tops of them oftener than it rains. Brown, Trav. 

To Snow. v, a.. To scatter like snow. 

If thou be’st born to see strange sights, 

Ride ten thousand days and nights, 
Till age snow white hairs on thee. Donne. 

SNOWBALL. 7.8. [svow and ball.] A round 
lump of cengelated snow. 

They passed to the east-riding of Yorkshire, 
their company daily increasing, like a snowball in 
rolling. Hayward. 

His bulky folly gathers as it goes, 

And, rolling o’er you, like a snowball grows, 
Dryden. 

A snowball having the power to produce in us 
the ideas of white, cold, and round, the powers, 
as they are in the snowbadl, I call qualities; and 
as they are sensations in our understandings, ideas. 

Locke. 

SNo‘WBROTH. x. 8. [snow and broth.] 
Very cold liquor. 

Angelo, a man whose blood. 

{ts very snowbroth, one who neyer feels 
The wanton stings and motions of the sense. 
Shakspeare. 

Sno’worownep.* adj. [snow and crown. ] 
Having the top covered with snow. 

From snow-crown’d Skiddow’s lofty cliffs. 

Drayton, Bar. Wars, B. 6. st. 65. 


Sno’woeep. 7. s. [viola bulbosa, Lat.] ‘An 
herb. 

Syo'wprop. nr. s. [narcissoleucoium, Lat.] 
An early flower. 

When we tried the experiment with the leaves 
of those purely white flowers that appear about the 
end of winter, called snowdrops, the event was not 
much unlike that newly mentioned. 

Boyle om Colours. 

The little shape, by magick power, 

Grew less and less, contracted to a flower ; 
A flower, that first in this sweet garden smil’d, 
To virgins sacred, and the snowdrop styl’d. Tickell. 
SNo’wLike.* adj. [ynap-lic, Saxon.] Re- 
sembling snow. 
Snow-wHitTeE.} adj. [ynap-hpice, Saxon.] 
White as snow. 

Whit — as is a snow-whit swan. 

Chaucer, Mancip. Tale, 

Let fair humanity abbor the deed, 

That spots and stains love’s modest snow-white 
weed. Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece. 

A snow-white bull shall on your shore be slain ; 
His offer’d entrails cast into the main. 

Dryden; Lin. 
Sno’wy.f adj. [from snow. ] 
1. White like snow. 
So shews a snowy dove trooping with crows, 


As yonder lady. o’er her fellows shews.  Shaksp. 
Now I see thy jolly train: 
Snowy-headed Winter leads ; 
Spring and Summer next succeeds 5 
Yellow Autumn brings the rear ; 
_ Rowe. 


Thou art father of the year. 
The blushing ruby on her snowy breast, 
Render’d its panting whiteness more confest. 
; Prior. 
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2. Abounding with snow. 
He slew a lion in a pit ina snowy day. 
1 Chron, xi, 22. 
These first in Crete 
And Ida known ; thence on the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus rul’d the middle air. 
Milton, P. L. 
As when the Tartar from his Russian foe, 
By Astracan, over the snowy plains, 
Retires. 
3. Pure; white; unblemished. 
There did he lose his snowy innocence, 
His undeprayed will. 
J. Hall, Poems, (1646,) p. 95. 
Snus. z. s. [from snebbe, Dutch, a nose, 
or knubel, a joint of the finger.] A jag; 
a snag ; a knot in wood. 
Lifting up his dreadful club on high, 
All arm’d with ragged snubs and knotty grain, 
Him thought at first encounter to have slain, 
Spenser, I’. Q. 
To SNUB.T v.a. [rather to snib. See 
Sweap, Snes, Snrs. Dr. Johnson. — It 
is the Swedish snudba, to huff, to check ; 
Icel. the same, or rather to correct 
sharply or roughly. See Lye, and 
Serenius. ] 
1. To check ; to reprimand, 
We frequently see the child, in spite of being 
neglected, snubbed, and thwarted at home, acquire 
a behaviour which makes him agreeable to all the 
rest of the world. Tatler, No. 235. 


2. To nip. 

Near the sea-shores the heads and boughs of 
trees run out far to landward; but toward the sea 
are so snubbed by the winds, as if their boughs had 
been pared or shaven off. Ray on the Creation. 


To Snus.f v.n. [schnauben, Germ.] To 
sob with convulsion. : 

Snu’snosep.* adj. Having a flat or 
short nose: a cant word; and a cor- 
ruption of snut-nosed, which is in the 
dictionaries of Coles and Kersey ; and, I 
suppose, is from snout. 


To SNUDGE.} v.27. [sniger, Danish ; 
ynican, Sax. snaighim, Gael. See To 
Sneax.] To lie idle, close, or snug. 

Now he will fight it out, and to the wars ; 
Now eat his bread in peace, 
And snudge in quiet ; now he scorns increase ; 
Now all day spares. Herbert. 

Snupce.* z. s. [from the verb.] A miser; 
a curmudgeon ; a niggardly or sneaking 
fellow. See Cotgrave, in V. Tenant; 
and Coles, who defines the snudge, 
* one who hides himself in a house to 
do mischief.” It is probably still a pro- 
vincial word. 


To Snur.* v.n. See To Snerr. 


SNUFF.f x. s. [Dr. Johnson has given 
only the Teut. word snuf, which he 
renders snot, as the etymon; to which 
might be referred that English meaning, 
if in snuff we possessed it. But Dr. 
Johnson admits that in this sense it is 
not used. The word is to be referred 
to snuffen, Teut. naribus spirare ; sny fta, 
Su. Goth. snufwa, Swed. all from the 
ancient word nef, the nose. } 

1. Smell. 


Insome this light goes out with an ill-savoured 
stench ; but others have a save-all to preserve it 
from making any snuff at all. Howell, Lett. iv. 21. 

The Immortal, the Eternal, wants not the snuff 
of mortal incense for his, but for our sakes, 

Stukeley, Paleogr. Sacr. p. 93. 


Milton, P. Le 


To SNUFF. v. a. 
1. To draw in with the breath. 


SNU 


2. The useless excrescence of a candle: 


whence moucher la chandelle. 


My snuff and loathed part of nature should 
Burn itself out, Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
But dearest heart, and dearer image, stay ! 
Alas! true joys at best are dreams enough: 
Though you stay here, you pass too fast away ; 
For even at first life’s taper is a snuff. Donne. 
If the liquor be of a close and glutinous con- 
sistency, it may burn without any snuff; as we see 
in camphire, and some other bituminous sub- 
stances; and most of the ancient lamps were of 
this kind, because none have been found with such 
wicks, Wilkins. 


3. A candle almost burnt out. 


Lamentable ! 
To hide me from the radiant sun, and solace 
T’ the dungeon by a snuff Shaks, Cymbeline. 


4. The fired wick of a candle remaining 


after the flame. 


A torch, snuff and all, goes out in a moment, 
when dipped into the vapour. Addison on Italy. 


5. Resentment expressed by snifting ; per- 


verse resentment. Not used unless in 
low language. Dr. Johnson.— This is a 
word borrowed from the Sax. rnorra, 
nausea; and is not a word of low lan- 
guage. It is thus learnedly illustrated 
by Bishop Andrews: ‘“ The Pharisees 
derided Christ ; which is elegant in the 
original, efnuvx)fp:Sov, naso suspendebant, 
they took-a im sNurr ; and, expressing 
their derision by drawing together the 
nose, they made noses at him.” Bp. 
Andrews on the Decalogue, ed. 1650, p. 
394. And another learned commentator 
on Scripture has thought proper to em- 
ploy this phrase. See Patrick on 2 Sam. 
xx. 2. 
What hath been seen 

Either in snuffs or packings of the duke’s, 
Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Against the oldkind king. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Jupiter took snuff'at the contempt, and punished 
him; he sent him home again, LT’ Estrange. 


6. Powdered tobacco taken by the nose. 


{Our word was also snush; as in Ker- 
sey’s Dict. “ Snush or sneezing-pow- 
der.”’ This carries us to sneeze, as the 
origin of that expression; and snus, 
Swedish, is also snuff. Snuff probably 
was made soon after the introduction of 
tobacco into this country. ] 


He administer’d a dose 
Of snuff mundungus to his nose, Hudibras, iii. ii, 
Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 
A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw ; 
The gnomes direct, to every atom just, 
The pungent grains of titillating dust. 


[snuffen, Teut. | 


Pope. 


A heifer will put up her nose, and snuff in the 
air against rain, Bacon. 
With delight he snuff"d the smell 
Of mortal change on earth, Milton, P.L. 
He snuffs the wind, his heels the sand excite ; 
But when he stands collected in his might, 
He roars and promises a more successful fight. 
‘ Dryden. 
The youth, 
Who holds the nearest station to the light, 
Already seems to snuff the yital air, 
And leans just forward on a shining spear. 
Dryden, Zin. 
My troops are mounted ; their Numidian steeds 
Snuff up the wind, and long to scour the desart. 
Addison. 


To SNUFF. 
1. To snort; to draw breath by the nose. 


SNU’FFERS. 7. S. 


To SNU'FFLE. 


SNU 


My nag’s greatest fault was snuffing up the air 
about Brackdenstown, whereby he became such a 
lover of liberty, that I could scarce hold him in. 


Swift. 


The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The change of heaven, and sriu/fs it in the wind. 
Dryden. 
For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves, 
And tempt the stream, and snuff their absent loves, 
Dryden. 
O’er all the blood-hound boasts superior skill, 
To scent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill! 
His fellows vain alarms rejects with scorn, 
True to the master’s voice, and learned horn : 
His nostrils oft, if ancient fame sing true, 
Trace the sly felon through the tainted dew: 
Once snuff"d, he follows with unalter’d aim, 
Nor odours lure him from the chosen game ; 
Deep-mouth’d he thunders, and inflam’d he views, 
Springs on relentless, and to death pursues, 


2. To scent. 


Tickell. 


3. To crop the candle. 


The late queen’s gentlewoman ! 
To be her mistress’ mistress! 
This candle burns not clear; ’tis I must snuff it, 
And out it goes, Shakspeare, Hen, VIIT. 
Against a communion-day our lamps should be 
dressed, our lights snuffed, and our religion more 
active, Bp. Taylor. 
You have got 
An office for your talents fit, 
To snuff the lights, and stir the fire, 
And get a dinner for your hire. 


T v7. 


Swift. 


The fury fires the pack, they snuff, they vent, 
And feed their hungry nostrils with the scent. 
Dryden, Zin. 
Says Humpus, sir, my master bad me pray 
Your company to dine with him to-day : 
He snuffs, then follows, up the stairs he goes ; 
Never pulls off his hat, nor cleans his shoes. King. 


2. To snift in contempt. 


Ye said, what a weariness is it, aud ye have 
snuffed at it. Mal. ii, 13. 
Do the enemies of the church rage and snuffe, 

and breathe nothing but threats and death ? 
Bp. Hall, Thanksgiv. Serm. (1625.) 


Snu‘FFBOX. .s. [snuff and box.) The 


box in which snuff is carried. 
Ifa gentleman leaves a snuffbox on the table, 
and goeth away, lock it up as part of your yails. 
Swift. 
Sir Plume, of amber snuffbow justly vain, 


And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. Pope. 


Snu'Frer. n.s. [from snuffi] One that 


snuffs. 
[from snuff] The in- 
strument with which the candle is 
clipped. 

When you have snuffed the candle, leave the 
snuffers open. Swift, Dir. to the Butler. 


v.n. [snuffelen, Teut.] 
To speak through the nose; to breathe 
hard through the nose. 

A water-spaniel came down the riyer, shewing 
that he hunted for a duck; and with a snuffling 
grace, disdaining that his smelling force could not 
as well prevail through the water as through the 
air, waited with his eye to see whether he could 


espy the duck’s getting up again. Sidney. 
Bagpipes of the loudest drones, 

With snuffling broken-winded tones, 

Whose blasts of air, in pockets shut, 

Sound filthier than from the gut. Hudibras. 


It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who. 
smelt and snuffled, and considered on’t. 
L’ Estrange- 
One clad in purple 
Eats, and recites some lamentable rhyme ; 


SO 


Will ruin it? Or is’t blind chance 
That still desires new states t’ advance ? 
B. Jonson, Catiline. 
Amoret, my lovely foe, 
Tell me where thy strength does lie; 
Where the pow’r that charms us so, 
In thy soul, or in thy eye? Waller. 
I viewed in my mind, so far as I was able, the 
beginning and progress of a rising world. 
Burnet, Theory. 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead, 
Why should we mourn that he so soon is freed ? 
Dryden. 
Upon our first going into a company of stran- 
gers, our benevolence or aversion rises towards 
several particular persons, before we have heard 
them speak, or so much as know who they are. 
Addison, Spect. 
We think our fathers fools, so wise we ’re 
grown: 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. Pope. 
3. In such a manner. 
There’s no such thing as that we beauty call, 
It is meer cosenage all ; 
For though some long ago 
Lik’d certain colours mingled so and so, 
That doth not tie me now from chusing new. 
Suckling. 
We may be certain that man is not a creature 


SO 


- Some senseless Phillis in a broken note, 
Snuffling at nose, and croaking in his throat. 
Dryden. 
Syu‘Frer. n.s. [from snuffle.] One that 
speaks through the nose. 

SNU’FFTAKER.* 7. 5. [snuff and take.] One 

' who takes snuff. 

__ The whetter is obliged to refresh himself every 
moment with a liquor, as the snwf-taker with a 
powder. Tatler, No. 141. 
Snu’Fry.* adj. [from snuff-] Grimed with 

snuff, 


To SNUG.F v.n. [sniger, Dan. See To 
SnupcE.] To lie close; to snudge. 
There snugging well, he well appear’d content, 
So to have done amiss, so to be shent, Sidney. 
As the loving couple lay snugging together, 
Venus, to try if the cat had changed her manners 
with her shape, turned a mouse loose into the 
chamber. L’ Estrange. 
Snuc. adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Close; free from any inconvenience, 
yet not splendid. 
They spy’d a country farm, 
Where all was snug, and clean, and warm ; 
For woods before, and hills behind, 
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Lie snug, and hear what criticks say. Swift. ieakes 


I shall minutely tell him the steps by which I 
was brought into this way, that he may judge whe- 
ther I proceeded rationally, if so be any thing in 
my example is worth his notice. Locke. 

This gentleman is a person of good sense, and 
knows that he is very much in sir Roger’s esteem, 
so that he lives in the family rather as a relation 
than dependant. Addison. 

4. It is regularly answered by as or that, 


but they are sometimes omitted. 
So frown’d the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Milton, P.L. 
There is something equivalent in France and 
Scotland ; so as’tis a very hard calumny upon our 
soil to affirm that so excellent a fruit will not grow 
here. Temple. 
5. In the same manner. 
OF such examples add me to the roll ; 
Me easily indeed mine may neglect, 
But God’s propos’d deliverance not so. 
Milton, S. A. 
To keep up the tutor’s authority, use him with 
great respect yourself, and cause all your family to 
do so too, Locke. 
According to the multifariousness of this im- 


mutability, so are the possibilities of being. 
Norris. 


3. Slyly or insidiously close. 
Did I not see you, rascal, did I not ! 
_ When you lay snug to snap young Damon’s goat ? 
Dryden. 
To Sxu'aexe. v. x. [from snug.] To lie 
close ; to lie warm. 


Snu’cLy.* adv. [from snug.] Safely ; 

closely. Bullokar. 
Syu’cness.* x. 5, [from snug.] Retired- 

ness. 

O’er me soft snugness spreads her wings ; 
And innocence reflects her ray 
To gild my calm sequester’d way. 
Warton, Phaeton and One-Horse Chair. 

§0.f. adv. [ypa, Saxon ; soo, Dutch; so, 

German. Dr. Johnson.— The German 
$o, and the English so, (though in one 
language it is called an adverb or con- 
junction, and in the other an article or 

. pronoun,) are both of them derived 
from the Goth. article sa, so; and have 
in both languages retained the original 
meaning, viz. zt, or that. Mr. H. Tooke, 
Div. of Purl. i. 247.] 

1, Inlike manner. It answers to as either 
preceding or following. Noting com- 
parison. 

_ ___ 4s whom the fables feign a monstrous size, 

- Titanian or earthborn that warr’d on Jove, 


So stretch’d out huge in length the arch-fiend lay. 
Milton, P. L. 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks, 
In Valombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High over-arch’d embower, so thick bestrewn 
Abject and lost lay these. Milton, P. L. 
Tir’d at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts; 
_ So pleas’d at first the tow’ring Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky. 
Pope. 


6. Thus; in this manner. 
Not far from thence the mournful fields appear, 
So call’d from lovers that inhabit there. Dryden. 
Does this deserve to be rewarded so ? 
Did you come here a stranger ora foe? Dryden. 
It concerns every man with the greatest serious- 
ness to enquire into those matters whether they be 
so or not. Tillotson. 
No nation ever complained they had too broad, 
too deep, or too many rivers: they understand 
better than so, how to value those inestimable gifts 
of nature. Bentley. 
So when the first bold vessel dar’d the seas, 
High on the stern the Thracian rais’d his strain. 
Pope. 
Whether this be from an habitual motion of the 
animal spirits, or from the alteration of the con- 
stitution, by some more unaccountable way, this 
is certain, that so it is. , : Locke. 
7, Therefore; for this reason; in conse- 
quence of this. ae 
The god, though loth, yet was constrain dt 
obey ; ute s 
For longer time than that, no living wight, 


As into air the purer spirits flow, 
And sep’rate from their kindred dregs below, 
_ So flew her soul to its congenial place. Pope. 
2. To such a degree. 
__. Why is his chariot so long in coming ? 
‘ Judg. v. 28. 
Can nothing great, and at the height, 


' Remain s0 long, but its own weight 


SO 


Below the earth, might suffer’d be to stay : 
So back again him brought to living light. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Trafficke, or rove ye, and like theeves oppresse 
Poore strange adventurers ; exposing so 
Your soules to danger, and your lives to wo! 
Chapman. 
If he set industriously and sincerely to perform 
the commands of Christ, he can have no ground 
of doubting but it shall prove successful to him, 
and so all that he hath to do is to endeayour by 
prayer and use of the means, to qualify himself 
for this blessed condition, 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 
It leaves instruction, and so instructors, to the 
sobriety of the settled articles and rule of the 
church, Holyday. 
Some are fall’n, to disobedience fall’n ; 
And so from heayen to deepest hell. 
‘ Milton, P. L. 

God makes him in his own image an intellec- 

tual creature, and so capable of dominion. Locke. 
8. On these terms ; noting a conditional 
petition ; answered by as. 

O goddess! tell what I would say, 

Thou know’st it, and I feel too much to pray, 
So grant my suit, as I enforce my might, 
In love to be thy champion. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

Here then exchange we mutually forgiveness : 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee be all forgotten ; 
As here my soul acquits thee of my death, 
As here I part without an angry thought. Rowe. 

So may kind rains their vital moisture yield, 
And swell the future harvest of thy field. Pope. 

9. Provided that ; on condition that { modo. 
Be not sad : 
Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, so unapprov’d, and leave 
No spot or blame behind. Milton, P. L. 

So the doctrine be but wholesome and edifying, 
though there should be a want of exactness in the 
manner of speaking or reasoning, it may be over- 
looked. Atterbury. 

Too much of love thy hapless friend has prov’d, 
Too many giddy foolish hours are gone; 

May the remaining few know only friendship : 

So thou, my dearest, truest, best Alicia, 

Vouchsafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 

A partner there ; I will give up mankind. Rowe. 
10. In like manner ; noting concession of 

one proposition and assumption of an- 

other, answering to as. 

As a war should be undertaken upon a just 
motive, so a prince ought to consider the condition 
he is in when he enters on it, Swift. 

11. So sometimes returns the sense of a 
word or sentence going before, and is 
used to avoid repetition; as, the two 
brothers were valiant, but the eldest was 
more so; that is, more valiant. The 
French article /e is often used in the 
same manner. ‘This mode of expression 
is not to be used but in familiar lan- 
guage, nor even in that to be com- 
mended. 

The fat with plenty fills my heart, 

The lean with love makes me too so. Cowley. 

Who thinks his wife is virtuous, though not so, 
Ts pleas’d and patient till the truth he know. 

Denham. 

Not to admire is all the art I know 
To make men happy, and to keep them so. 

Creech, Hor. 

One may as well say, that the conflagration shall 
be only national, as to say that the deluge was so. 

Burnet. 

However soft within themselves they are, 

To you they will be valiant by despair ; 
For having once been guilty, well they know 
To a revengeful prince they still are so. Dryden. 
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He was great ere fortune made him s0. Dryden. 
T laugh at every one, said an old cynick, who 
laughs at me. Do you so? replied the philoso- 
pher; then you live the merriest life of any man 
in Athens. Addison. 
They are beautiful im themselves, and much 
more so in that noble language peculiar to that 
great poet. Addison. 
Common-place books have been long used by 
industrious young divines, and still continue so. 
Swift. 
As to his using ludicrous expressions, my opinion 


is, that they are not so.’ Pope. 
Lhe blest to-day is as completely so, 
As who began a thousand years ago. Pope. 


12. Thus it is; this is the state. 
How sorrow shakes him ! 
So, now the tempest tears him up by the roots, 
And on the ground extends the noble ruin. 


Dryden. 
13. At this point; at this time. 
When 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds ha’ strew'd his 


grave, 
And on it saida century of ptayers, 
Such as I can, twice o’er, ll weep and sigh ; 
And, leaving so his service, follow you. Shaks. 
14. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning. 
Well. 

O, so, and had you a council 
Of ladies too ? Who was your speaker, 

Madan ? B. Jonson, Catiline. 

15. Tt sometimes is little more than an ex- 
pletive, though it implies some latent or 
surd comparison. In French, s2. 

An astringent is not quite so proper, where 
relaxing the urinary passages is necessary. 

Arbuthnot. 
16. A word of assumption; thus be it. 

There is Percy; if your father will do me any 
honour,.so; if not, let him kill the next Percy 
himself. Shakspeare. 

T will never bear a base mind; if it be my 
destiny, so; if it be not, sv. No man is ‘too good 
to serve his prince. Shakspeare. 

17. A form of petition. 
Ready are the appellant and defendant, 
The armourer and his man, to enter the lists, 
So please your highness to behold the fight. 
Shakspeare. 
18. So forth. Denoting more of the like 
kind. 

Ts not birth, beauty, good shape, discourse, man- 
hood, learning, and so forth, the spice and salt that 
Season ‘a man ? . Shakspeare, T'r. and Cress. 

19. So much as. However much. This 
is, I think, an irregular expression. 

So muchas you admire the ‘beauty of his verse, 
hhis prose is full as good. Pope. 

20. So so. An exclamation after some- 
thing done or known. Corrupted, I 
think, from cessez. 

{ would not‘have thee linger in thy pain : 

So so. Shakspeare, Othello. 

So, so; it works: now mistress, sit you fast. 

Dryden. 
21. So so. [cost, cost, Ital.] Indifferently ; 
not much amiss nor well. 

He’s not very tall ; yet for his years he’s tall ; 

His leg is but so, so: and yet’tis well. Shakspeare. 

Deliver us from the nauseous repetition of As 
and So, which some so so writers, I may call them 
so, are.continually sounding in our ears. 

Felton on the Classicks. 


22, So then. Thus then it is that; there- 


fore. 

So then the Volscians stand but as at first 
Ready, when time shall prompt them, to make road 
Upon ’s again. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

To a war are required a just quarrel, sufficient 
forces, and a ‘prudent choice of the designs: so 


SOA 


then, I will first justify the quarrel, balance the 
forces, and propound designs, Bacon. 


To SOAK. v.a. [yecian, Sax. ] 

1. To macerate in any moisture ; to steep; 
to keep wet till moisture is imbibed ; to 
drench, 

Many of our princes 
Lie drown’d and soak’d in mercenary blood : 
So do our vulgar drench their peasant limbs 
In blood of princes, Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
Their land shall be soaked with blood. 
Isa. xxxiv. 7. 
There deep Galesus soaks the yellow sands. 
Dryden. 
Wormwood, put ito the brine you soak your 
corn in, prevents the birds eating it. © Mortimer. 


2. To draw in through the pores. 

Thou whose life’s a dream of lazy pleasure : 

’Tis all thy business, business how to shun, 

To bask thy naked body in the sun ; 

Suppling thy stiffen’d joints with fragrant oil ; 

Then in thy spacious garden walk a while, 

To suck the moisture up and soak it in, ~Dryden. 
3. To drain; to exhaust. This seems to 

be a cant term, perhaps used errone- 

ously for suck. 

Plants that draw much nourishment from the 
earth, and soak and exhaust it, hurt all things that 
grow by them. Bacon. 

A greater sparer than a saver; for though he 
had such means to accumulate, yet his forts, and 
his garrisons, and his feastings, wherein he was 
only sumptuous, could not but soak his exchequer. 


Wolton. 
To SOAK. ¥. n. 
1. To lie steeped in moisture. 
For thy conceit in soaking will draw in 
More than the common blocks. Shakspeare. 


2. To enter by degrees into pores. 

Lay a heap of earth in great frosts upon a 
hollow vessel, putting a canvass between, and 
pour water upon it so as to soak through : it will 
make a harder ice in the vessel, and less apt to dis- 
solve than ordinarily. Bacon. 

Rain soaking into the strata, which lie near the 
surface, bears with it all such moveable matter as 
occurs. Woodward. 

3. To drink gluttonously and intemperately. 
This is a low term. 

Let a drunkard see that his health decays, his 
estate wastes, yet the habitual thirst after his cups 
drives him to the tavern, though he has in his view 
the loss of health and plenty; the least of which 
he confesses is far greater than the tickling of his 
palate with a glass of wine, or the idle chat of a 
soaking club. Locke. 

So’aKeR.f x. s. [from soak] 
1. One that macerates in any moisture. 
2. A great.drinker. In low language. 

A good fellow! a painful, able, and laborious 
soaker ; — who owes all his good-nature to the pot 
and the pipe. South, Serm. vi.111. 

You may have taken notice of a maudlin kind 
of soakers, who commonly relent when they are 


well moistened, as if they shrunk in the wetting. 
Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. I. 


SoaL.* n.s. See SOLE. 
SOAP. x. s. [pape, Saxon; sapo, Lat.] A 


substance used in washing, made of a 
lixivium of vegetable alkaline ashes and 
any unctuous substance. 

Svap is a mixture of a fixed alkaline salt and 
oil; its virtues are cleansing, penetrating, attenu- 
ating, and resolving; and any mixture of any oily 
substance with salt may be called a soap. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

He is like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap. 

Malachi. 
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A bubble blown with water, first made tenacious 
by dissolving a little soap in it, after a while will 
appear tinged with a great variety of colours. 

Newton, Opt. 

Soap-earth is found in great quantity on the 
land near the banks of the river Hermus, seven 
mniles from ‘Smyrna. ‘Woodward, 

Soap-ashes are much commended, after the S0U}—= 
boilers have done with them, for cold or sour lands, 

: Mortimer. 

Asyrain-water diminishes their salt, so the moist- 
ening of them with chamber-lee or soap-suds adds 
thereto. Mortimer. 

So’APBoILER. n.s. [soap and boil.] One 
whose trade is to make soap. 

A soapboiler condoles with me on the duties on 
castle-soap. Addison, Spect. 

So’apwort. n.s. [japonaria, Latin] A 
species of campion. Miller. 

So’apy.* adj. [from soap.] _Resembling 
soap; having the quality of soap. 

Tar-water, — as a soapy medicine, dissolves the 
grumous concretions of the fibrous part.’ 

Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 96. 
To SOAR. v. n. [sorare, Tialiand "4 
1. To fly aloft; to tower; to mount; pro- 
perly to fly without any visible action 
of the wings. Milton uses it actively. 
*Tis but a base ignoble mind, 
That mounts no higher than a bird can soar. Shais. 
Feather’d soon and fledg’d, 
ey summ’d their pens, and soaring the air sub- 
ime, 
With clang despis’d the ground. Milion, P.L- 
2. To mount intellectually ; to tower with 
the mind. 
How high a pitch his resolution soars. 
Valour soars above 
What the world calls misfortune and afflictions, 


Addi. o 
3. To rise high. a 


Who aspires must down as low 

As high he soar’d. Milton, P.L. 

Flames rise and sink by fits ; at last they soar 

In one bright blaze, and then descend no more.’ 
Dryden. 
When swallows fleet soar high, and sport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. Gaye 
Soar. x. s. [from the verb] Towering 

flight. 


Shaks. 


Within soar 
‘Of towering eagles, to all the fowls he seems 
A phenix. Milton, P.L. 
Soar.* adj. See Sorr. 
So‘ARING.* n. s. [from soar. ] 
1. The act of mounting aloft. 
2. The act of elevating the mind. 

Proverbs were ambitiously seized ‘by the lyric 
and by the epic muse in their most rapid career, 
and their sublimest soarings. 

Parron Education, p. 2. 
To SOB.} 2. [yeobzend, complaining, 
Saxon. Perhaps it is a mere onomato- 
pea copied from the sound, Dr. John- 
son.— It is from the verb yeopian, to 
grieve, to lament. See Lye, and Sere- 
nius. Wachter mentions the Hebrew 
saphad, planxit, luxit, as having been 
considered as the etymon.] To heave 
audibly with convulsive sorrow; to sigh 
with convulsion. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, © 
Told the sad story of my, father’s death, 

He twenty times made pause to sob and weep. 
Shakspeares 

As if her life and death lay on his saying, 
Some tears she shed, with sighs and sobbings mixt, 
As if her'hopes were dead through his. delaying. 


Fainfar. 


Sos. n. s. [from the verb.] A convulsive 


obstructed by sorrow. 


To Sos. v. a. 


4 


So’BBING.* n. s. {from sod.] Act of lament- 


SOBER. adj. [sobrius, Lat. sobre, Fr.] 


1 


2. Not overpowered by drink. 


~ Pittacus is author; that he which being overcome 


_ Same being sober. 
3. Not mad ; right in the understanding. 


SOB 


_ She sigh’d, she sob’’d, and furious with despair, 
She rent her garments, and she tore her hair, 

Dryden. 

‘When children have not the power to obtain their 

desire, they will, by their clamour and sobbing, 

maintain their title to it. Locke on Education. 

I sobe’d ; — and with faint eyes 
Look’d upwards, to the Ruler of the skies. Harte. 


sigh; a convulsive act of respiration 


Break heart, or choak with sobs my hated breat h; 
Do thy own work, admit no foreign death, Dryd. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The short thick sob, loud scream, and shriller squall. 
Popes 
A wond’rous bag with both her hands she Binds ; 
There she collects the force of female lungs, 
Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war of tongues. 
Pope. 
To soak. A cant word. 
The tree being sobbed .and wet, swells. 
Mortimer. 


ing. 
The hoarse sobdings of the widow’d dove. 
Drummond, Sonnet. 


. Temperate, particularly in liquors ; not 
drunken. 
Live a sober, righteous, and godly life. 
Common Prayer. 
‘The vines give wine to the drunkard as well as 
‘to the soberman. Bp. Taylor, Worthy Commun. 
No sober temperate person, whatsoever other 
sins he may be guilty of, can look with compla- 
cency upon the drunkenness and sottishness of his 
neighbour. South, Serm. 


A. law there is among the Grecians, whereof 


with drink did then strike any man, should suffer 
punishment double as much as if he had done the 
Hooker. 


Another, who had a great genius for tragedy, 
following the fury of his natural temper, made 
every man and woman in his plays stark raging 
mad: there was not a sober person to be had 3 all 
‘was tempestuous and blustering, Dryden. 

No sober man would put himself into danger, 
for the applause of escaping without breaking ‘his 

neck, Dryden. 


4. Regular; calm; free from inordinate 


__ sober writer. 


_ duty both before the battle and in the field. 


passion. 
‘This same young sober-blooded boy,/a man can- 
not make him laugh. Shakspeare. 
Cieca travelled all over Peru, andis a grave and 
Abbot, Desc. of the World. 
Young men likewise exhort to be suber minded. 
Tit. ii. 6. 
The governour of Scotland being of great cou- 
Tage, and sober judgement, amply performed his 


Hayward, 
_ _ These confusions disposed men of any sober'‘un- 
_ derstanding to wish for peace. Clarendon. 


Among them some sober men confessed, that as 


_ his majesty’s affairs then stood, he could not grant 
it, 


a SZ 


Of these fair atheists, 


ver so sober, 
 fear.of God. 


Clarendon. | 
‘To’these, that sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious, titled them the sons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly to the trains and to the smiles 
Milton, P.L. | 
Be your designs ever so good, your intentions 
and your searches directed in the | 
Waterland. 


Petruchio 


i 

1 . ; | 
5. Serious; solemn ; grave. 
/ 

| 


To old Baptista as a schoolmaster, 


Fre) 


: Shall offer 


me, disguis’d in sober robes, j 
Shaks. | 


|3, General temperance. 


SOB 


Come, civil night, 
Thou sober-suited matron, all in black. 
Twilight grey 
sober livery all things clad. 
Milton, P.L. 
What parts gay France from sober Spain ? 

A little rising rocky chain : 

Of men born south or north o’ the hill, 

Those seldom move, these ne’er stand still. Prior. 

For Swift and him despis’d the farce of state, 
The sober follies of the wise and great. Pope. 

See her sober over a sampler, or gay over a 
jointed baby. Pope. 

Yo So’ser.f v.a. [from the adjective.] 
To make sober ; +o cure of intoxication. 
Dr. Johnson.-— This is a very old 
English verb : it occurs in the Prompt. 
Parvulorum, 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again, 

So’BeRLy. adv. [from sober.] 

1. Without intemperance. 

2. Without madness. 

3. Temperately ; moderately. 

Let any prince think soberly of his forces, except 
‘his militia of natives be valiant soldiers. Bacon. 

4. Coolly ; calmly. 

Whenever children are chastised, let it be done 
without passion, and soberly, laying on the blows 
slowly. Locke. 

SoBERMI'NDEDNESS.* n. s. [from sober- 
minded ; which see in the fourth sense 
of Soper.] Calmness ; regularity ; free- 
dom from inordinate passion. 

To induce habits of modesty, humility, temper- 
ance, frugality ; obedience; in one word, sober- 
mindedness. 

Bp. Porteus, Serm. before the Univ. of Camb. 

SoBERNESS.f x. s. [from sober. ] 

1. Temperance ; especially in drink, 

Keep my body in temperance, soberness, and 
chastity. Common Prayer. 

2. Calmness; freedom from enthusiasm ; 
coolness. 

I am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak 


forth the words of soberness and truth. 1 
Acts, xxvi. 25.. 


A person noted for his soberness and skill in 
spagyrical preparations, made Helmont’s experi- 
ment-succeed very well. Boyle.. 

The soberness of Virgil might haye shewn the 
difference. Dryden. 

Soprrery.} x. s. [from sobrieté, French ; 
sobrius, Lat. Not frequent in the plural 
number; nor has Dr. Johnson furnished. 
an example of that kind. Bishop Taylor 
and South use it. See the fifth mean- 
ing. | 

1. Temperance in drink; soberness. 

Drunkenness is more uncharitable to the soul, 
and in Scripture is more declaimed against than 
gluttony; and sobriety hath obtained to signify 
temperance in drinking, Bp. Taylor. 

9. Present freedom from the power of 


strong liquor. 


Shaks. 


REPENS 


Pope. 


In setting down the form of common prayer, 
there was.no need that the book should mention 
either the learning of a fit, or the unfitness, of an 
ignorant minister, more than that he which. de- 
seribeth the manner how to pitch a field, should 
speak of moderation and sobriety in diet. Hooker. 


4. Freedom from inordinate passion. 
The libertine could not prevail on men of virtue. 
sobriety to give up their religion, 


Rogers, | 


SOC 


5. Calmness; coolness. 


Enquire, with all sobriety and severity, whether 
there be in the footsteps of nature any such trans- 
mission of immateriate yirtues, and what the force 
of imagination is, Bacon. 

The sobrieties of a holy life. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 121. 

The sobrieties of virtue. South, Serm. vi. 157. 

Sobriety in our riper years is the effect of a well 
concocted warmth: but where the principles are 
only phlegm, what can be expected but an insipid 
manhood, and old infancy? Dryden. 

If sometimes Ovid appears too gay, there is a 
secret gracefulness of youth which accompanies 
his writings, though the stayedness and sobriety of 
age be wanting. Dryden. 


6. Seriousness ; gravity. 
A report without truth ; and I had almost said, 


without any sobriety, or modesty. Waterland. 
Mirth makes them not mad; 
Nor sobriety sad. Denham. 


SOC.* x. s. [yoc, Saxon. In hoc differe- 
bant inter se sac et soc; quod istud, 
nempe sac, privilegium erat, sive po- 
testas, cognoscendi causas et lites diri- 
mendi; hec autem, nempé soc, terri- 
torium, sive precinctus, in quo saca et 
cetera privilegia exercebantur: Soc, 
curia: Sac, causarum in ipsi curia 
cognitio. Hickes.] 

1. Jurisdiction; circuit, or place, where a 
lord has the power or liberty of holding 
a court of his tenants, and administering 


justice. 
The said Robert le Fitz- Walter — hath a -soke 
[soc] in the city of London : — if any thief shall 
» be taken in his soke, he ought to have his stocks 


and imprisonment in his soke. 
Blount, Anc. Tenures, p. 118. 


2. Liberty or privilege of tenants excused 
from customary burthens. Cowel. 
3. An exclusive privilege claimed by 
millers of grinding all the corn which is 
used within the manor, or township, 
wherein their mill stands. Some trials 
at law relative to this ancient privilege 
have lately taken place; but the millers 
have generally been cast. Marshall’s 
Yorkshire. Grose in V. Soke. 
So’ccace. n.s. [soc, French, a plough- 
share ; soccagium, barbarous Latin.] In 
law, is a tenure of lands for certain 
inferiour or husbandly services to be 
performed to the lord of the fee. All 
services due for land being knight’s 
service, or soccage; so that whatever is 
not knight’s service, is soccage. This 
soccage is of three kinds; a soccage of 
free tenure, where a man holdeth by 
free service of twelve pence a year for 
all manner of services. Soccage of an- 
cient tenure is of land of ancient de- 
mesne, where no writ original shall be 
sued, but the writ secundum consuetu- 
dinem manerit. Soccage of base tenure 
is where those that hold it may have 
none other writ but the monstraverunt 5 
and such socmen hold not by certain 
service. Cowel. 


The lands are not holden at all of her majesty, 
or not holden in chief, but by a mean tenure in 
soccage, or by knight’s service. Bacon. 

So’ccacer. x. s. [from soccage.] A tenant 
by soccage. ‘ 


SOC 


SoctasrLity.* n. s. [from sociable.} So- 
ciableness. 

He introduceth the system of human sociabitity, 
by showing it to be the dictate of the Creator. 

Warburton. 
SO’CIABLE. adj. [sociable, Fr. sociabilis, 
Latin. | 
1. Fit to be conjoined. 

Another law toticheth them as they are sociable 
parts united into one body ; a law which bindeth 
them each to serve unto other’s good, and all to 
prefer the good of the whole before whatsoever their 
own particular. Hooker. 

2. Ready to unite in a general interest. 

To make man mild, and sociable to man ; 

To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, discipline. Addison, Cato. 
3. Friendly ; familiar ; conversible. 
Them thus employ’d, beheld 
With pity heaven’s high King, and to him call’d 
Raphael, the sociable spirit, that deign’d 
To travel with Tobias. Milton, P. L. 
4. Inclined to company. 
In children much solitude and silence I like not, 
or any thing born before his time, as this must 
needs be in that sociable and exposed age. Wotton. 
So’craBe.* n. 5. [from the adj.] A kind 
of less exalted phaeton, with two seats 
facing each other, and a box for the 
driver. Mason. 
So’c1ABLENEss. 2.5. [from sociadle. ] 
1, Inclination to company and converse. 

Such as would call her friendship love, and feign 
To sociableness a name profane, Donne. 

The two main properties of man are contem- 
plation and sociableness, or loye of converse. More. 

2. Freedom of conversation; good fellow- 
ship. 

He always used courtesy and modesty, disliked 
of none; sometimes sociableness and fellowship 
well liked by many. Hayward. 

So’crasty. adv. [from sociable.] Con- 
versibly ; as a companion. 
Yet not terrible, 
That I should fear ; nor sociably mild, 
As Raphael, that I should much confide; 
But solemn and sublime. Millon, P. L. 
SO’CIAL. adj. [socialis, Lat.] 
1. Relating to a general or publick interest; 
relating to society. 

To love our neighbour as ourselves is such a 
fundamental truth for regulating human society, 
that by that alone one might determine all the cases 
in social morality. Locke. 

True self-love and social arethe same. Pope. 

9. Easy to mix in friendly gaiety ; com- 
panionable. 

Withers, adieu! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial spirit or thy social love. Pope. 

3, Consisting in union or converse with 
another, 

Thou in thy secrecy although alone, 

Best with thyself accompany’d, seek’st not 

Social communication. Milton, P. L. 
Socra/xity.* nz. s. [from social.] Social- 

ness. 

The progress of sociality. 

A scene of perfectly easy sociality. 

Boswell, Life of Johnson. 
So!lcraLiy.* adv. [from social.] In a social 
way- 
So’craLngss. 7.5. [fram social.] The qua- 
lity of being social. 
To So’ctaTE.* v.n. [socio, Lat,] To asso- 
ciate; to mix in company. 

One sort will not sociate with the rest of their 

neighbours, Shelford’s Learned Disc, (1635,) p.58. 


Sterne. 


SOC 


Socrety. n.s. [societé, Fr. societas, Lat.] 


1. Union of many in one general interest. 
If the power of one society extend likewise to the 
making of laws for another society, as if the church 
could make laws for the state in temporals ; or the 
state make laws binding the church, relating to 
spirituals, then is that society entirely subject to the 


other. Leslie. 
2. Numbers united in one interest ; com- 
munity. 


As the practice of piety and virtue is agreeable 
to our reason, so is it for the interest of private per- 
sons and publick societies. Tillotson. 


3. Company ; converse. 
To make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Whilst I was big in clamour, came there a man, 
Who having seen me in my worser state, 

Shunn’d my abhorr’d society. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Solitude sometimes is best society, 

And short retirement urges sweet return. 
Milton, P. L. 
4. Partnership; union on equal terms. 
Among unequals what society can sort ? 
Milton, P. L. 

Heayen’s greatness no society can bear ; 

Servants he made, and those thou want’st not here. 

Dryden. 

Socr’n1an.* n.s. One who follows the opi- 

nions of Z. and F. Socinus, who denied 

the proper divinity and atonement of 
Christ. f 

The Socinians, who allow Christ nothing but an 
human nature, affirm, that he is said to descend 
from heaven, only in respect of the divinity of his 
original and production; as it is elsewhere said, 
that every good and perfect gift descends from 
above, namely, because it is derived from a divine 
principle. South, Serm. vii. 6. 

Socr’n1an.* adj. Of or belonging to Soci- 
nianism. 

Next to infidels professed, there was no set of 
writers he treated with less ceremony than the So- 
cinian ; in whom he saw an immoderate presump- 
tion; and suspected not a little ill faith. 

Hurd, Life of Bp. Warburton. 

Socr’NIANISM.* nz. 5. Thevtenets first pro- 

pagated by the two persons of the name 

of Socinus, uncle and nephew, in the six- 
teenth century. 

We see one tainted with popery, another with 
Socinianism, another with Antinomianism, another 
with Familism; and all these run a madding after 
their own fancies, Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 5. 


SOCK.} 2. s. [soccus, Latin; yocc, Saxon ; 
socke, Teut. sockr, Icel. yox plurimis lin- 
guis communis, antiquissima et Phrygica. 
See Wachter and Serenius. ] 


1. Something put between the foot and 


shoe. 
Ere I lead this life long, I'll sow nether socks, 
and mend them, and foot them too. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
A physician, that would be mystical, prescribeth 
for the rheum to walk continually upon a camo- 
mile alley; meaning he should put camomile 
within his socks. Bacon. 
2. The shoe of the ancient comick actors, 
taken in poems for comedy, and opposed 
to buskin or tragedy. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. Milton, L' All. 
Great Fletcher never treads in buskins here, 
Nor greater Jonson dares in socks appear 5 
But gentle Simkin just reception finds 
Amidst the monument of vanish’d minds. Dryd. 
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On two figures of actors in the villa Mathei at 

Rome, we see the fashion of the old sock and larva. 

Addison. 

3. A ploughshare, or plough-sock. [soc 

dune charrué, Fr. the coulter or share of 

a plough, Cotgrave; perhaps from the 

Lat. seco, to cut.] A northern word. 

See Ray and Grose. 

So’cKET. x. s. [souchette, Fr.] 


1. Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow 
of a candlestick. 


Two goodly beacons, set in watches stead, 
Therein gave light, and flam’d continually ; 
For they of living fire most subtilly 
Were made, and set in silver sockets bright. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
She at your flames would soon take fire, 
And like a candle in the socket 
Dissolve. 
The nightly virgin sees 
When sparkling lamps their sputtering light ad- 
vance, 
And in the sockets oily bubbles dance. _Dryden- 
The stars amaz’d ran backward from the sight, 
And, shrunk within their sockets, lost their light. 
Dryden. 


Hudibras. 


Two dire comets 
In their own plague and fire have breath’d their 
last, 
Or dimly in their sinking sockets frown. Dryden. 
To nurse up the vital flame, as long as the mat- 
ter will last, is not always good husbandry ; it is 
much better to cover it with an extinguisher of 
honour, than let it consume till it burns blue, and 
lies agonizing within the socket, and at length goes 
out in no perfume. Collier. 
2. The receptacle of the eye. 
His eye-balls in their hollow sockets sink ; 
Bereft of sleep, he loaths his meat and drink ; 
He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 
As the pale spectre of a murder’d man. Dryden. 


8. Any hollow that receives something 
inserted. 


The sockets and supporters of flowers are figured, 
as in the five brethren of the rose, and sockets of 


gillyflowers. Bacon. 
Gomphosis is the connection of a tooth to its 
socket, Wiseman. 


As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the 
grating and rubbing of these axes against the 
sockets wherein they are placed, will cause some 
inaptitude and resistency to that rotation of the 
cylinder which would otherwise ensue. Wilkins. 

On either side the head produce an ear, 

And sink a socket for the shining share. Dryden. 
So’CKETCHISEL. x. s. A stronger sort of 
chisels. 

Carpenters, for their rougher work, use a 
stronger sort of chisels, and distinguish them by 
the name of socketchisels ; their shank made witha 
hollow socket a-top, to receive a strong wooden 
sprig made to fit into the socket. Moxon. 


So’ciE, n.s. [With architects.] A flat 
square member, under the bases of 
pedestals of statues and vases: it serves 
as a foot or stand. Bailey. 


So’ckiess.* adj. [sock and less.] Want- 
ing socks or shoes. 

You shall behold one pair of legs, the feet of 
which were in times past sockless, but are now, 
through the change of time that alters all things, 
very strangely become the legs of a knight and 
courtier, Beaum. and Fl. Wom. Haters 

So’cman, or So’ccaGER. 2. s. [pocayman, 
Sax.] A sort of tenant that holds lands 
and tenements by soccage tenure, of 
which there are three kinds. See Soc- 
CAGE. Cowel. 

So’cmanry.* 2s. [from socman ; low 


SOD 


Latin, sokemanria.] Free tenure by 
soccage. Cowel. 
Tt shall be lawful for the sokeman of the soke- 
manry of the said Robert le Fitz- Walter to demand 
the court of the said Robert, 
Blount, Anc. Ten. p. 119. 
So’come.f x.s. [In the old law.] A 
custom of tenants to grind corn at their 
_lord’s mill. 

There is bond-socome, where tenants are bound 
to grind at the lord’s mill; and love-socome, 
where they do it freely out of love to their lord. 

Cowel. 

Socra‘ricaL.* | adj. After the manner or 

Socra’tick. f doctrine of the philo- 
sopher Socrates. 

He winked at that with a socratical and philo- 
sophical patience. 

; Sir J. Harrington, Br. View of the Ch. p- 63. 

The induction [or kind of syllogism] which pro- 
ceeds by interrogation, and concludes probably, or 
with verisimilitude, is that which Socrates ordina- 
rily made use of ; and therefore called the Socratic 
induction, Chambers, in V. Induction. 

Socra’TicaLty.* adv. 
tical mode of disputation. 

Is it such a pleasure to be non-plus’d in mood 
and figure, that you had rather be snapped in the 
mouse-trap of a syllogism, than treated socratically 
and genteelly 2? Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. iii. 

So’cratism.* n.s. The philosophy of 
Socrates. 


So’crarist.* xs. A disciple of Socrates. 

There arose a great question between Pythago- 

ras’ disciples and the scholars of Socrates, for that 

the socratistes said it was better and more commo- 
dious that al things shuld be in common. 

Martin, Marr. of Priests, (1554,) I. i. b. 


SOD. z.s. [soed, Dutch.] A turf; aclod. 


The sexton shall green sods on thee bestow ; 


Alas! the sexton is thy banker now. Swift. 
Here fame shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. Collins. 


Sop.* adj. 
of turf. 
Her casement sweet woodbines crept wantonly 
round, 

And deck’d the sod seats at her door. Cunningham. 

Son. 
1. The preterite of seethe. 
Never caldron sod 
With so much fervour, fed with all the store 
That could enrage it. Chapman. 
Jacob sod pottage. Gen. xxv, 29. 
2. The participle passive. 
__. Wine and water, in which are sod southern- 

wood, melilot, &c. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 406. 

- He believed his soul was either sod or roasted 

through the yehemency of loye’s fire. 

: Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 521. 
So’pa.* n.s. A fixed alkali 3 sometimes 
found native, but most generally ob- 

tained by burning maritime plants. 
Sopa Water.* A medicated drink, pre- 
pared by dissolving salt of soda in 

certain proportions of water. 
Sopa‘tity.ft n. s. [sodalité, old French; 

sodalitas, Latin.] A fellowship; a fra- 
oa ternity. 

_ _ Sodalities of all sorts and conditions whatsoever, 
either secular or ecclesiastical. 

Parth, Sacra, (1633,) p. 180. 

___ A new confraternity was instituted in Spain, of 
_ the slaves of the Blessed Virgin, and this sodality 

established with large indulgencies. Stilling fleet. 
So’pvEn.f [from seethe 3 sieden, Germ. 

See To Sertue. It is written sodyn or 
_ sothyn in the Prompt. Parv.] 


[from the substantive.] Made 


With the Socra- | 
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I, Used in the past tense active, which 


Dr, Johnson has not noticed ; boiled. 
The hands of the pitiful women have sodden 
their own children ; they were their meat in the 
destruction of the daughter of my people. 
Lament. iv. 10. 


2. The participle passive of seethe ; boiled; 


seethed. 
Can sodden water their barley-broth, 
Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat ? 
Shakspeare. 
Sodden business ! there’s a stew’d phrase indeed ! 
Shakspeare. 
Thou sodden-witted lord; thou hast no more 
brain than I have in my elbows. 
Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
Try it with milk sodden, and with cream. Bacon. 
Mix it with sodden wines and raisins. Dryden. 


3. Applied, in some places, to bread not 


well baked ; doughy. 


So’ppy.* adj. [from sod.] Turfy ; full of 


sods, Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


To SO'DER.F »v. a. [souder, Fr. souderen, 
Dutch. It is generally written solder, 
from soldare, Ital. solidare, Latin; and 
sometimes, improperly, sodder.] To 
cement with some metallick matter. 

He that smootheth with the hammer, encou- 
rageth him that smote the anvil, saying, It is ready 
for sodering. Isaiah, xii. 

Let him bethink —how he will sodder up the 
shifting flaws of his ungirt permissions, 

e Milton, Doct. and Disc. of Div. Pref. 

So’pEr. 7. s. Metallick cement. 

Still the difficulty returns, how these hooks were 
made; what is it that fastens this soder, and links 
these first principles of bodies into a chain? 

Collier on Pride. 

Sor.f x. s. [written also so and soa; 
Scottish, sae; Su. Goth. saa; old Fr. 
seau, a bucket or water-pail.] A large 


wooden vessel with hoops, for holding 


water ; a cowl. 
A pump grown dry will yield no water; but 


pouring a little into it at first, for one bason-full 


you may fetch up as many soe-fulls. More. 

Sor’ver. adv. [so and ever.] A word 
properly joined: with a pronoun or 
adverb, as whosoever, whatsoever, how- 
soever. 


What great thing soever a man proposed to do 


in his life, he should think of achieving it by fifty. 
Temple. 
What love soever by an heir is shown, 

Or you could ne’er suspect my loyal love, Dryd. 
So’ra. n. s. [I believe an eastern word.] 
A splendid seat covered with carpets. 

The king leaped off from the sofa on which he 
sat, and cried out, "Tis my Abdallah! Guardian. 


SOFT. adj. [yorc, Saxon; saft, Teut. 
which Junius refers to saft, Su. Goth. 
succus; and Serenius to the Icel. sefa, 
sedare. ] 

1. Not hard. 

Hard and soft are names we give things, 
only in relation to the constitution of our 
own bodies; that being called hard, 
which will put us to pain sooner than 
change figure, by the pressure of any 
part of our bodies: and that soft, which 
changes the situation of its parts upon 
an easy touch. Locke. 

Some bodies are hard, and some soft ; the hard- 
ness is caused by the jejuneness of the spirits, which, 


ifin a greater degree, make them not only hard, but 
fragil. 5 Bacon. 
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Hot and cold were in one body fixt, 

And soft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
Dryden. 
2. Not rugged ; not rough. 

What went ye out for to see? a man clothed in 
soft raiment ? behold, they that wear soft raiment 
are in kings’ houses, St. Matthew. 

3. Ductile ; not unchangeable of form. 

Spirits can either sex assume; so soft 

And uncompounded is their essence pure, 
Milton, P. L. 


4. Facile; flexible ; not resolute; yielding. 


A few divines of so soft and servile tempers as 
disposed them to so sudden acting and compliance, 
King Charles. 

One king is too soft and easy, another too fiery. 

I’ Estrange. 
5. Tender; timorous. 

What he hath done famously, he did it to that 
end, though soft-conscienced men can be content 
to say it was for his country.  Shakspeare, Coriol. 

However soft within themselves they are, 

To you they will be valiant by despair. Dryden. 

Curst be the verse, how well soe’er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe ; 
Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-ey’d virgin steal a tear. 
6. Mild; gentle ; kind: not severe. 
Would my heart were flint like Edward’s ; 

Or Edward’s soft and pitiful like mine, Shaks. 
Our torments may become 
As soft as now severe, Milton, P. L. 
Yet soft his nature, though severe his lay, 
His anger moral, and his wisdom gay. 
7. Meek ; civil; complaisant. 

Thou art their soldier, and being bred in broils, 
Hast not the soft way, which thou dost confess 
Were fit for thee to use, as they to claim 
In asking their good loves. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

8. Placid ; still ; easy. 

On her soft axle while she paces eyen, 

She bears thee soft, with the smooth air along. 
Milton, P. L. 
9. Effeminate ; viciously nice. 

This sense is also mistress of an art 
Which to soft people sweet perfumes doth sell ; 

Though this dear art doth little good impart, 
Since they smell best, that do of nothing smell. 

Davies. 

An idle and soft course of life is the source of 

criminal pleasures. Broome. 
10. Delicate ; elegantly tender. 

Her form more soft and feminine. 

Milton, P, L. 

Less winning soft, less amiably mild. 

Milton, P. L. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


11. Weak; simple. 
He made soft fellows stark noddies, and such as 
were foolish quite mad. 
Burton, Anat, of Mel. p. 149. 
What cannot such scoffers do, especially if they 
find a soft creature on whom they may work. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 150. 
The deceiver soon found this soft place of 
Adam’s, and innocency itself did not secure him, 
Glanville. 
12. Gentle; not loud; not rough. 
Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in women. 
Shakspeare. 
The Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders, 
Milton, P. L. 
When some great and gracious monarch dies, 
Sift whispers first, and mournful murmurs rise, 
Among the sad attendants ; then the sound 
Soon gathers voice. Dryden. 
13. Smooth ; flowing; not vehement ; not 
rapid. 
The solemn nightingale tun’d her soft lays, 
Milton, P. L. 
Soft were my numbers ; who could take offence, 
When smooth description held the place of nee ? 
Opes 
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Hark! the numbers soft and clear 
Gently steal upon the ear. 
14. Not forcible ; not violent. 
Sleep falls with sofé slumberous weight. 
Milton, P. L. 


Pope. 


15. Mild; not glaring. 

The sun shining upon the upper part of the 
clouds, made them appear like fine down or wool, 
and made the softest sweetest lights imaginable. 

Brown, Travels. 
Sorr.* adv. Softly; gently ; quietly. 
Then panting softe, and trembling every joynt, 
Her fearfull feete toward the bowre she mov’d. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
He— with voice 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand soft touching, whisper’d thus. 
Milton, P: L. 
Soft whispering thus to Nestor’s son, 
His head reclin’d, young Ithacus begun. Pope. 
There soft extended, to the murmuring sound 
Of the high porch, Ulysses sleeps profound. Pope. 


Sorr. interj. Hold; stop; not so fast. 
But soft, I pray you; did king Richard then 
Proclaim my brother ? Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Ob! come in, #milia ; 
Soft, by and by, Jet me the curtains draw. Shaks. 
But soft, my muse, the world is wide, 
And all at once was not descry’d. 
To So’rrEen. v. a. [from soft.] 
1. To make soft ; to make less hard. 
Bodies, into which the water will enter, long 
seething will rather soften than indurate. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Their arrow’s point they soften in the flame, 
And sounding hammers break its barbed frame. 
Gay. 
2. To intenerate; to make less fierce or 
obstinate ; to mollify. 
I will soften stony hearts. Milton, P. L. 
Our friends see not our faults, or conceal them, 
or soften them by their representation. Addison. 
I would correct the harsh expressions of one 
party by softening and reconciling methods. Watts. 
8. To make easy; to compose; to make 
placid; to mitigate; to palliate; to 
alleviate. 
Call round her tomb each object of desire, 
Bid her be all that chears or softens life, 
The tender sister, daughter, friend, and wife. 


Suckling. 


Pope. 
Musick the fiercest griefs can charm ; 
Musick can soften pain to ease, 
And make despair and madness please. Pope. 


4. To make less harsh; 
less violent. 
He bore his great commission in his look, 
But sweetly temper’dawe, and soften’d all he spoke. 
Dryden. 


less vehement ; 


5. To make less glaring. 
6. To make tender; 
0 SOFTEN. v. 2. 


]. To grow less hard. 

Many bodies that will hardly melt, will soften ; 

as iron in the forge, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
9. To grow less obdurate; cruel; or ob- 
stinate. 

He may soften at the sight of the child ; 

The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. 
So’rrener.* See Sorrner. 
SoFTENING.* x. 8. [from soften.] The 
act of making less hard, less vehement, 
or less violent. 

I allow that elevations and softenings of the 
voice, judiciously managed, are both ornamental 
and useful; but those sudden starts and explo- 
sions are most ungraceful and unbecoming the 
gravity of the pulpit. 

Abp, Hort, Charge to the Clergy, (1742.) 


to enervate. 


Shakspeares 
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Sorrur’artep.* adj. [soft and heart.] 
Kind-hearted; gentle ; meek. 
Thou art some prating fellow ; 
One that hath studied out a trick to talk, 
And move soft-hecrted people, 
Beaum. and Fl. Maid’s Tragedy. 


A right reasonable, innocent, and soft-hearted 1 


petition. Milton, Of Ref. in Eng. B. 2. 
So’rTLine-* x. s. [from soft.] An effemi- 
nate or viciously nice person. 


We receive fashions of our companions : — The | 
dronkard leadeth his guests into dronkenness. 


Effeminate men and softlings cause the stoute man } 


to waxe tender. 
Woolton Christ. Manual, (1576,) L. 6.b 
Sorry. adv. [from soft. ] 
}. Without hardness. 
2. Not violently ; not forcibly. 


Solid bodies, if very suftly percussed, give no |, 
as when a man treadeth very soft/y upon | 


sound ; 

boards. 
3. Not loudly. 

Ahab rent his clothes, and went softly. 


Bacon. 


1 Kings, xxi. 27. 


In this dark silence softly leave the town, 
And to the general’s tent direct your steps. 


Dryden. | 


4, Gently ; placidly. 
Death will dismiss me, 
And Jay me softly in my native dust, 
To pay the forfeit of ill-manag’d trust. Dryden. 
She with a wreath of myrtle crowns his head, 
And softly lays him ona flowery bed. Dryd. Zin. 
5. Mildly ; tenderly. 
The king must die ; 
Though pity softly plead within my soul, 
Yet he must die, that I may make you great. 
Dryden. 
So’rTner. n. 5s. [from soft. ] 
1. That which makes soft. 
2. One who palliates. 
Those softners, and expedient-mongers, shake 
their heads so strongly, that we can hear their 


pockets jingle. Swift. 
So’FtNEss.f— 2. s. [from soft; Saxon, 
yorenyrye. | 


1. The quality of being soft ; 
trary to hardness. 

Softness cometh by the greater quantity of spirits, 
which ever induce yielding and cession; and by 
the more equal spreading of the tangible parts, 
which thereby are more sliding and following ; as 
in gold. Bacon, Nat: Hist. 

Their hearts are enlarged, they know how to 
gather the down and softnesses from the sharpest 
thistles. Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) ps 143. 

2. Mildness; kindness. 

A wise man, when there is a necessity of ex- 
pressing any eyil actions, should do it by a word 
that has a secondary idea of kindness or softness ; 
or a word that carries in it rebuke and severity. 

Watts, Logick. 


quality con- 


3. Civility; gentleness. 

They turn the sofiness of the tongue into the 
hardness of the teeth. Holyday. 

Improve these virtues, with a softness of man- 
ners, and a sweetness of conyersation, Dryden. 

4. Effeminacy ; vicious delicacy. 

So long as idleness is quite shut out from our 
lives, all the sins of wantonness, softness, and 
effeminacy, are prevented; and there is but little 
room for temptation. Bp. Taylor. 

He was not delighted with the softmesses of the 
court. Clarendon. 

5. Timorousness; pusillanimity. 

This virtue colild not proceed out of fear or 
softness ; for he was valiant and active. 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Saving a man’s self, or suffering, if with reason, 
is virtue : if without it, is softness, or obstinacy, 

_ Grew. 
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|6. Quality contrary to harshness. 

Softness of sounds is distinct from the exility of 

sounds. Bacon. 
| Bs Facility ; gentleness ; candour ; easiness 
to be effected. 

Such was the ancient simplicity and softness of - 
spirit, which sometimes prevailed in the world, 
that they, whose words were even as oracles amongst 
men, seemed evermore loth to give sentence against 
any thing publickly received in the church of God, 

Hooker. 
8. Contrariety to energetick vehemence. 

Who but thyself the mind and ear can please, 

With strength and sofiness, energy and ease? 
Harte. 


9. Mildness ; meekness. 
For contemplation he and yalour form’d, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace. 
Milton, P. L. 
Her stubborn look 
This softness from thy finger took. 
| 10. Weakness ; simplicity. 
80’ cey.* adj. [sogg7, Icel. moist; soegen, 
Welsh, wet, soaked.] Moist; damp ; ; 
steaming with damp. A recent editor 
of Ben Jonson’s Works observes, that 
“ he has heard the word applied (with 
what propriety he knows not) to hay 
that has been cut too early, and sweats 
as it lies in heaps.” The propriety of 
the usage will now, from the etymology, 
be obvious. 
The warping condition of this green and soggy 
multitude, 
B. Jonson, Every Man. out of his Humour. 
Sono’.f interj7. A form of calling from a 
distant place; a sportsman’s halloo. 
Laun. So-ho! so-ho/ 
Prot. What seest thou ? 
Laun. Him we go to find. 
Shakspeare, Two Gent. of Ver. 
To SOIL. v. a. [pylian, Sax. sulen; Germ. 
souiller, Fr. sauljan, bisauljan, Goth.} 
1. To foul; to dirt ; to pollute; to stain; 
to sully. 
A silly man in simple weeds forlorn, 
And soil’d with dust of the long dried way. 
Spenser, F. Qs 
Although some hereticks have abused this text, 
yet the sun is not soiled in passage. 
Bacon, Holy War. 


Waller. 


If I sow 
Myself with sin, I then but vainly toil. Sandys. 
I would not soi these pure ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this sin-worm mould. 
Milton, Comus. 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 
Of innocenee, of faith, of purity, 
Our wonted ornaments now soil’d and stain’d. 
Milton; P. Ee 
One; who could not fora taste o’ th’ flesh come 
in, . 
Licks the soil’d earth, — 
While reeking with a mangled Ombit’s blood, 
Tate. 
If the eye-glass be tincted faintly with the 
smoke of a lamp or torch, to obscure the light of 
the star, the fainter light in the circumference of 
the star ceases to be visible, and the star, if the 
glass be sufficiently soiled with smoke, appears 
something more like a mathematical point. 
Newton 
An absent hero’s bed they sought to soi, 
An absent hero’s wealth they made theit ee 
Pope. 
2. To dung ; to manure. ; 
Men now present, just as they soil their ground ; 
not that they love the! dirt, but that they expect a 
east South. 
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3. To soz a horse ; to purge him by giving 
him grass in the spring. [Dr. Johnson 
refers this meaning to the Fr. saouler, to 

_glut.] 
_ The sotled horse. 
Sor. 7. s. [from the verb.] 
1. Dirt; spot; pollution; foulness. 
By indirect ways 
I met this crown; and I myself know well 
_ How troublesome it sat upon my head : 
To thee it shall descend with better quiet ; 
For all the soid of the achievement goes 
- With me into the earth. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
That would be a great soil in the new gloss of 
your marriage, Shakspeare. 
Vexed I am with passions, 
Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviour. 
Shakspeare. 


Shakspeare. 


A lady’s honour must be touch’d, 
“Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a soil. 
. - Dryden. 
2. [Sol, French; solum, Lat.] Ground; 
earth, considered with relation to its 
vegetative qualities. 
Judgement may be made of waters by the soid 
whereupon they run, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Her spots thou see’st 
_ As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
- Fruits in her soften’d soi. Milton, P. L. 
The first cause of a kingdom’s thriving is the 
_ fruitfulness of the soil, to produce the necessaries 
-and conveniencies of life; not only for the inha- 
Ditants, but for exportation. Swift. 
$. Land; country. 
Dorset, that with fearful soul 
Leads discontented steps in foreign soil, 
’ This fair alliance shall call home 
To high promotions. Shakspeare. 
O unexpected stroke, worse than of death ! 
Must I thus leaye thee, paradise! thus leave 
Thee, native soil/ these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunts of gods. Milton, P. L. 
4. Dung; compost. 
__ The haven has been, stopped up by the great 
heaps of dirt that the sea has thrown into it; for 
all the soil on that side of Ravenna has been left 
there insensibly by the sea. Addison. 
Improve land by dung, and other sort of svils. 
Mortimer. 
5. To take Soir. To run into the water, 


as a deer when closely pursued. 
O sir, have you ta’en soil here? It’s wella man 
May reach you after three hours running yet! 
B. Jonson, Barthol, Fair. 


Sortiness. n.s. [from soil.] Stain; 
- foulness. 
_ Make proof of the incorporation of silver and 
_ tin, whether it yield no soiliness more than silver. 
é : Bacon. 
‘Sorture. x. s. [from soil.] Stain; pollu- 
tion. 
He merits well to have her, ‘ 
_ Not making any scruple of her soilure. Shaks. 


Fo SOJOURN. v. x. [sejourner, French; 
_ seggiornare, Italian.} To dwell any 
_ where for a time ; to live as not at home; 
_ to inhabit as not in a settled habitation. 
Almost out of use. 
Tf, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return and sojourn with my sister, 
_ Dismissing half your train, come then to me. 
; Shakspeare. 
_ Th’ advantage of his absence took the king, 
Andin the mean time sojourn’d at my father’s. 
Bene Shakspeare. 
How comes it he is to sojourn with you? how 
" creeps acquaintance ? Shakspeare. 
+h _ Here dwells he; though he sojourn every where 
In progress, yet his standing house is here. Donne. 
__ The soldiers first assembled at Newcastle, and 
_ there sojourned three days. Hayward. 
VOL, IIL. 
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To sojourn in that land 
He comes invited. Milton, P. L. 
He who sojourns in a foreign country, refers 
what he sees abroad to the state of things at home, 
Atterbury. 
So’JouRN. n. s. [sejour, French ; from the 
verb.] A temporary residence ; a ca- 
sual and no settled habitation. This 
word was anciently accented on the last 
syllable: Milton accents it indifferently. 
The princes, France and Burgundy, 
Long in our court have made their am’rous so- 
Journ. Shakspeare. 
Thee I revisit now, 
Escap’d the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn. Milton, P. L. 
Scarce view’d the Galilean towns, 
And once a-year Jerusalem, few days 
Short sojourn. Milton, P. R. 
So’sournneR. n. s. [from sojourn.] A tem- 
porary dweller. 
We are strangers and sojowrners, as were all our 
fathers: our days on earth are as a shadow. 
1 Chron. xxix. 16. 
Waves o’erthrew 
Busiris, and his Memphian chivalry, 
While with perfidious hatred they pursu’d 
The sojourners of Goshen. Milton, P. L. 
Not for a night, or quick revolving year, 
Welcome an owner, not a sojourner. Dryden. 
So’sournINnG.* n. s. [from sojourn.] The 
act of dwelling any where but for a time. 
The sojourning of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, 
was four hundred and thirty years. Exod. xii. 40. 
Sox.* nm. s. The name of one of the 
musical notes in sol-fuing. See To 


SoL-FA. 

To Sou-Fa.* v.n. To pronounce the se- 
veral notes of a song by the terms of the 
gamut, ut, re, mi, fa, sol; and in learn- 
ing to sing. 

Yet can I neither sol-fe, ne sing, ne saints’ lives 
read, 
Langland, as cited by Selden, Drayton’s Pol. 8.11. 


Dll try how you can sol-fa. 
Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 
Those words might not, and probably would not, 
for a long time haye any meaning, but might re- 
semble the syllables which we make use of in sol- 
Jaing. A, Smith, on the Imit. Arts, P. ii. 


To SOLACE. v. a. [solacier, old French; 
solazzare, Italian; solatium, Latin.] To 
comfort ; to cheer; to amuse. 

We will with some strange pastime solace them. 
Shakspeare. 

The birds with song 
Solac’d the woods. Milton, P. L. 

To So’Lace. v.n. To take comfort; to 

be recreated. Obsolete. 

One poor and loving child, K 
But one thing to rejoice and solace in, 
And cruel death hath catch’d it from my sight. 
Shakspeare. 
Were they to be rul’d, and not to rule, 

This sickly land might solace as before. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 

So’nace.f n.s. [solas, old Fr.] Comfort ; 
pleasure; alleviation; that which gives 
comfort or pleasure ; recreation ; amuse- 
ment. : 

Therein sat a lady fresh and fair, 
Making sweet solace to herself alone ; ws 
Sometimes she sung as loud as lark in air, 
Sometimes she laugh’d, that nigh her breath was 
gone. Spenser, F. Q- 
If we have that which is meet and right, although 
they be glad, we are not to envy them this their 
solace; we do not think it a duty of ours to be in 
every such thing their tormentors, Hooker. 
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Give me leave to go5 
Sorrow would solace, and my age would ease, 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Great joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new 

Solace in her return, Milton, P.L. 
If I would delight my private hours 

With musick or with poem, where so soon 

As in our native language can I find 

That solace ? Milton, P. R. 

Though sight be lost, 

Life yet hath many solaces, enjoy’d 

Where other senses want not their delights, 

At home in leisure and domestick ease, 

Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 

Eye-sight exposes daily men abroad. Milton, S.A. 

Through waters and through flames I'll go, 

Suff’rer and solace of thy woe. Prior. 

Soxa‘cious.* adj. [solacieux, old French. ] 
Affording comfort, recreation, or amuse- 
ment. This is an old English word, 
which Cotgrave and Sherwood also have 
noticed. 

It is a solacyous voyce when it raiseth, reliev- 
eth, and quickeneth the desolate conscience with 
comfortable promyses. 

Bale on the Rev. P.i. (1550,) D. 8. b. 

Solacyouse pastymes, ydelnesse, and crueltie. 

Bale, Acts of Eng. Vot. P.ii. C.i. b. 
So‘LAND-Goosz.* See Sorunp-Goose. 
Sora’nper. n.s. [soulandres, French.] A 


disease in horses. Dict. 
Soar. j d : 
So’Lary, ( 7: Lsolazre, Fr. solaris, Lat.] 


1. Being of the sun. 

The corpuscles that make up the beams of light 
be solary effuviums, or minute particles of some 
ethereal substance, thrusting on one another from 
the lucid body. Boyle. 

Instead of golden fruits, 
By genial show’rs and solar heat supply’d, 
Unsufferable winter hath defac’d 
Earth’s blooming charms, and made a barren waste. 
Blackmore. 
2. Belonging to the sun. 

They denominate some herbs solar, and some 
lunar, Bacon. 

Scripture hath been punctual in other records, 
concerning solary miracles. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

3. Born under or in the predominant in- 
fluence of the sun. 

The cock was pleas’d to hear him speak so fair, 
And proud beside, as solar people are. Dryden. 

4, Measured by the sun, 

The rule to find the moon’s age, on any day of 
any solar month, cannot shew precisely an exact 
account of the moon, because of the inequality of 
the motions of the sun and moon, and the number 
of days of the solar months. Holder on Time. 

So’Lar.* n.s. See Sorrar. 

Sotp. ‘The preterite and participle pas- 
sive of sell. 

SoLp. n. s. [sould, old Fr. Trevoux.] 
Military pay; warlike entertainment. 

But were your will her sold to entertain, 

And number’d be amongst knights of maidenhead, 
Great guerdon, well I wot, should you remain, 
And in her fayour high be reckoned, Spenser, F. Q- 


SoLpan.f n. s. [soldano, Ital. souldan, old 
Fr. from the Arab. “ Sultan, soultan, 
souldan, and with the article assultan [is] 
the name of supreme honour amongst the 
Arabians, and seemeth to be as much 
as Imperator was amongst the Romans.” 
See the Arabian Trudgman in Bedwell s 
Mohamm. Impost. 1615, p. 103. See 
also Surran.| The emperor of the 

- Turks. 


They at the soldan’s chair defy’d the best. 
Milton, P. L. 
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So’LpANEL. n. s. [soldanella, Latin.}) A 
plant. Miller. 

To SOLDER. ». a. [souder, Fr. soldare, 
Ital. solzdare, Lat. See SopER.} 

1. To unite or fasten with any kind of 
metallick cement. 

A concave sphere of gold, filled with water, and 
soldered up, has, upon pressing the sphere with 
great force, let the water squeeze through it, and 
stand all over its outside in multitudes of small 
drops like dew, without bursting or cracking the 
body of the gold. Newton, Opt. 

2. To mend ; to unite any thing broken. 

It booteth them not thus to solder up a broken 
cause, whereof their first and last discourses will 
fall asunder. Hooker. 

Wars *twixt you twain would be 
As if the world should cleave, and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
Thou visible god, 
That solderest close impossibilities, 
And mak’st them kiss! Shakspeare, Timon. 

Learn’d he was in med’cinal lore ; 

For by his side a pouch he wore, 

Replete with strange hermetick powder, 

That wounds nine miles pcint-blank would solder. 
Hudibras. 

The naked cynick’s jar ne’er flames ; if broken, 
’Tis quickly solder’d, or a new bespoken. 

Dryden, jun. Juv. 

At the Restoration the Presbyterians, and other 
sects, did all unite and solder up their several 
schemes, to join against the church. Swift. 

So’LpeER. n. s. [from the verb.] Metallick 

cement. A metallick body that will 
melt with less heat than the body to be 
soldered. 

Goldsmiths say, the coarsest stuff 
Will serve for solder well enough Swift. 

So’Lperer. n. s. [from solder.) One that 
solders or mends. 


SO’LDIER.+ x. s. [soldat, Fr. from solz- 
darius, low Latin; of solidus, a piece of 
money, the pay of a soldier, as Dr. 
Johnson has observed; but our word 
seems to be immediately from the old 
Fr. soldoier, soudoyer, sodier. See La- 
combe.  Sowdyowre is also our old 
word in the Prompt. Pary. and rendered 

‘< stipendarius ;’ and we retain it in the 
vulgar pronunciation, sojer. We had 
formerly another term for soldier from 
the Ital. soldato, viz. soldado : 

“ Those, that are soldadoes in thy 
state, 
“Do beare the badge of base, effe- 
minate, 
«¢ Ev’n on their plumie crests.” 
Marston, Scourge of Vill. (1599,) iii. 8. 
So the German soldat, (as well as the 
French,) from sold, pay ; solden, to make 
payment of wages; solidare, low Lat. 
the same. ] 

1. A fighting man ; a warriour. Originally 

one who served for pay. 
Your sister is the better soldier. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Good Siward, 
An older and a better soldier none, 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
A soldier 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like a pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Ey’n in the cannon’s mouth. Shakspeare. 
A hateful service that dissoly’d the knees 
Of many a soldier. Chapman. 
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I have not yet forgot I am a king: 
If I have wrong’d thee, charge me face to face ; 
I have not yet forgot I am a soldier. 
Dryden, Don Seb. 
2. It is generally used of the common men, 
as distinct from the commanders. 

It were meet that any one, before he came to be 

a captain, should have been a soldier. 
Spenser on Ireland. 
So’LprerEss.* n. s. [from soldier.) A 
female warriour. 
Honour’d Hippolita, 
Most dreaded Amazonian ; — Soldieress 
That equally canst poise sternness with pity. 
Beaum. and Fl. Two Nob. Kinsmen. 
So’LDIERLIKE.} adj. [soldier and like. ] 
So’LDIERLY. Martial; warlike; mili- 
tary ; becoming a soldier. 

Although at the first they had fought with beastly 
fury rather than any soldierly discipline, practice 
had now made them comparable to the best. 

Sidney. 

I will maintain the word with my sword to be a 

soldierlike word, and a word of good command. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
They, according to a soldierly custom, in cases 


of extremity, by interchange of a kiss by every of 


them upon the swords of others, sealed a resolution 
to maintain the place. Hayward. 

Enemies as well as friends confessed, that it was 
as soldierly an action as had been performed on 
either side, Clarendon. 


So’Lprersuip. n. s. [from soldier.] Military 
character ; martial qualities ; behaviour 
becoming a soldier ; martial skill. 


Thy father and myself in friendship 
First tried our soldiership: he did look far 
Into the service of the time, and was 
Discipled of the brav’st.  Shakspeare, All’s Well. 
By sea you throw away 
The absolute soldiership you have by land, 
Distract your army, which doth most consist 
Of war-mark’d footmen. Shakspeare. 


So’ipieRy. n. s. [from soldier.) 


1. Body of military men; soldiers collec- 
tively. 
The Memphian soldiery, 
That swell’d the Erythrean wave, when wall’d, 
The unfroze waters marvellously stood. Philips. 
I charge not the soldiery with ignorance and con- 
tempt of learning, without allowing exceptions. 
Swift. 
2. Soldiership; military service. 
Offering him, if he would exercise his courage 
in soldiery, he would commit some charge unto 
him under his lieutenant Philanax. Sidney. 


SOLE. 2. s. [solum, Lat.] 


1. The bottom of the foot. 

I will only be bold with Benedict for his com- 
pany; for from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot he is all mirth. Shakspeare, Much Ado. 

Tickling is most in the soles of the feet: the 
cause is the rareness of being touched there, 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The soles of the feet have great affinity with the 
head and the mouth of the stomach ; as going wet- 
shod, to those that use it not, affecteth both. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Such resting found the sole of unblest feet. 

Milton, P. L. 

In the make of the camel’s foot, the sole is flat 
and broad, being very fleshy, and covered only 
with a thick, soft, and somewhat callous skin, fit 
to travel in sandy places. Ray. 


2. The foot. 
To redeem thy woeful parent’s head 
From tyrant’s rage and ever-dying dread, 
Hast wander’d through the world now long a day, 
Yet ceasest not thy weary soles to lead. 
Spenser, FQ. 
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3. [Solea, Lat. yol, Sax. sulja, Goth.] The 
bottom of the shoe. 

Nay; gentle Romeo, we must have you dance. 
— Not I, believe me: you have dancing shoes, 
With nimble soles. Shakspeare. 

On fortune’s cap we are not the very button, — 
Nor the soles of her shoe. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

The caliga was a military shoe, with a very thick 
sole, tied above the instep with leather thongs. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4, The part of any thing that touches the 
ground. 

The strike-block is a plane shorter than the 
jointer, having its sole made exactly flat and 
straight, and is used for the shooting of a short 
joint. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 

Elm is proper for mills, soles of wheels, and 
pipes. Mortimer. 

5. A kind of sea-fish. [sometimes written 
soal, by way of distinction, which, as 
Mr. Bagshaw and Mr. Nares also ob- 
serve, is improper; the fish being ori- 
ginally called solea from its shape, 
resembling the sole of a shoe or sandal.] 

Of flat fish, rays, thornbacks, soles, and flowks, 

Carew. 

To Sox. v. a. [from the noun.] To fur- 
nish with soles: as, to sole a pair of 
shoes. 


His feet were soled with a treble tuft of a close 
short tawny down. Grew, Mus. 


SOLE. adj. [sol, old French; solus, Lat.] 
1. Single; only. 

Take not upon thee to be judge alone: there is 
no sole judge but only one: say not to others, 
Receive my sentence, when their authority is above 
thine. Hooker. 

Orpheus every where expressed the infinite and 
sole power of one God, though he used the name 
of Jupiter. Ralegh. 

To me shall be the glory sole among 
The infernal powers. Milton, P. L. 

A rattling tempest through the branches went, 
That stripp’d them bare, and one sole way they 

rent. Dryden. 

He, sole in power, at the beginning said, 

Let sea, and air, and earth, and heaven be made: 
And it was so: and, when he shall ordain 
In other sort, has but to speak again, 

And they shall be no more. 


2. [In law.] Not married. 


Some others are such as a man cannot make his 
wife, though he himself be sole and unmarried. 
Ayliffe. 

SO’LECISM.} 2. s. [coromepac, Gr. from 
Séaoxor, Soloeci, coloni Attici, qui Solis, 
Ciliciz urbe, habitantes, Attica puritate 
relicta, dinguam ex Attica et Soloecd mix- 
tam loguebantur. Hederici Lex. Gr. 
The Greek word (codaxcpdc) signified 
also any thing incorrect or out of order; 
which Dr. Johnson has overpassed. The 
French have soleczsme. ] 

. Unfitness of one word to another; im- 
propriety in language. A barbarism 
may be in one word, a solecism must be 
of more. 

There is scarce a solecism in writing which 
the best author is not guilty of, if we be at 
liberty to read him in the words of some manu- 
script. Addisons 

2. Any unfitness or impropriety. 

To have one fair gentlewoman thus be made 

The unkind instrument to wrong another, 

And one she knows not, ay, and to persever, 

In my poor judgement is not warranted, 

From being a solecism in our sex, 

If not in manners. 


Prior. 


— 


B. Jonson, For. 


s 
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There is no decorum in it ; nothing but solecism 
and absurdity. Farindon, Serm. (1647,) p. 20. 
So'LzcistT.* ». s. [codomsys, Gr.] One 
who is guilty of impropriety in language. 
Shall a noble writer, and an inspired noble 
writer, be called a solecist, and barbarian, for giv- 
ing a new turn to a word so agreeable to the 
analogy and genius of the Greek tongue? 
Blackwall, Sacr, Class. i. 159. 
Sorecr’sticaL.* adj. [from solecist.] Not 
correct ; barbarous. 
He thought it made the language solecistical and 
absurd, Blackwall, Sacr. Class. i. 157. 
The use of these combinations, with respect to 
the pronouns, is almost always solecistical. 
Lyrwhitt, Gloss. Chauc. in V. Self. 
SOLECI STICALLY.* adv. [from solecistical. | 
In an incorrect way. 
Which I had formerly for my own use set down, 
some of them briefly, and almost solecistically. 
Wollaston. 
To So'Lxcize.* v. 2. [codoxite, Gr.] To 
be guilty of impropriety in language. 
They solecize in saying that works do justify. 
Dr. Clerke’s Serm. (1637,) p. 470. 
This being too loose a principle — to fancy the 
holy writers to solecize in their language, when we 
do not like the sense. 

More, Myst. of Godliness, (1660,) B. 1. Ch. 9. 
SoLELy.. adv. [from sole.] Singly; only. 
You knew my father well, and in him me, 

Left solely heir to all his lands, 
Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 
This night’s great business 
Shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 
Shakspeare. 
That the intemperate heat of the clime solely 
occasions this complexion, experience admits not. 
‘ Brown, Vulg. Err. 
This truth is pointed chiefly, if not solely, upon 
sinners of the first rate, who have cast off all re- 
gard for piety. Atterbury. 
They all choose rather to rest the cause solely on 
logical disputation, than upon the testimonies of 
the ancients. Waterland. 


SOLEMN. adj. [solemnel, Fr. solemnis, 
Latin.] 
1, Anniversary ; observed once a year with 
religious ceremonies. 
The worship of this image was advanced, and a 
solemn supplication observed every year. 
Stilling fleet. 
2, Religiously grave ; awful. 
His holy rites and solemn feasts profan’d, 
Milton, P. L. 
3. Formal ; ritual ; religiously regular. 
_ The necessary business of a man’s calling, with 
some, will not afford much time for set and solemn 
prayer. Wh. Duty of Man. 


4, Striking with seriousness; sober; serious, 


Then gan he loudly through the house to call, 
But no one care to answer to his cry ; 
_ There reign’d a solemn silence over all. 
Spenser, F.Q. 
To swage with solemn touches troubled thoughts, 
Milton, P. L. 
Nor then the solemn nightingale ceas’d warbling. 
4 Milton, P. L. 
5. Grave ; affectedly serious. 
When Steele reflects upon the many solemn 
_ strong barriers to our succession of laws and 
oaths, he thinks all fear vanisheth: so do I, pro- 
vided the epithet solemn goes for nothing ; because 
though I have heard of a solemn day, and a solemn 
_ oxcomb, yet I can conceive no idea of a solemn 


barrier. + Swift. 


SoLemyess.}) ». s. [solemnité, Fr. from 
Sore’mniry. solemn. ] 
“ 


6. Awful grandeur ; 
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1. Ceremony or rite annually performed. 

Were these annual solemnities only practised in 

the church ? Nelson. 
Though the days of solemnity, which are but 

few, must quickly finish that outward exercise of 

devotion which appertains to such times; yet they 

increase men’s inward dispositions to virtue for 

the present, and, by their frequent returns, bring 

the same at length to perfection, Nelson. 
Great was the cause ; our old solemmnities 

From no blind zeal or fond tradition rise ; 

But, sav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 

These grateful honours to the god of day. Pope. 


2. Religious ceremony. 


Honest men’s words are Stygian oaths, and 
promises inviolable. These are not the men for 
whom the fetters of law were first forged; they 
needed not the solemness of oaths; by keeping 
their faith they swear, and evacuate such con- 
firmations, Brown, Chr. Mor. iii. 19. 


3. Awful ceremony or procession. 


The lady Constance, 
Some speedy messenger bid repair 
To our solemnity. Shakspeare, K. Johns 
The moon, like to a silver bow, 
‘New bent in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of our solemnities. Shakspeare. 
There may be greater danger in using such 
compositions in churches, at arraignments, plays, 
and solemmnities. Bacon. 
What fun’ral pomp shall floating Tiber see, 
When rising from his bed he views the sad solem- 
nity f Dryden. 
Though the forms and solemnities of the last 
judgement may bear some resemblance to those 
we are acquainted with here, yet the rule of pro- 
ceeding shall be very different. Atterbury. 


4, Manner of acting awfully serious. 


With much more skilful cruelty, and horrible 
solemnity, he caused each thing to be prepared for 
his triumph of tyranny. Sidney. 


5. Gravity ; steady seriousness. 


The stateliness and gravity of the Spaniards 

shews itself in the solemnity of their language. 

Addison, Spect. 
grave stateliness ; 
sober dignity. 

A diligent decency was in Polycletus, above 
others ; to whom, though the highest praise be at- 
tributed by the most, yet some think he wanted 
solemness. Wotton on Architecture. 


7. Affected gravity. 


Pr’ythee, Virgilia, turn thy solemness out 0’ 
door, 
And go along with us. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Be this truth eternal ne’er forgot, 
Solemnity ’s a cover for a sot. Young. 
This speech ended with a solemnity of accent. 
Female Quixote. 


SoLEMNIZA‘TION. n. s. [from solemnize.] 


The act of solemnizing ; celebration. 
Soon followed the solemnization of the marriage 
between Charles and Anne dutchess of Bretagne, 
with whom he received the dutchy of Bretagne. 
Bacon, Hen. VII. 
To So'LEMNIZE. v.a. [solemniser, French; 


from solemn. | 


1. To dignify by particular formalities ; to 


celebrate. 
Dorilaus in a great battle was deprived of life; 
his obsequies being no more solemnized by the 
tears of his partakers than the blood of his enemies, 
Sidney. 
Baptism to be administered in one place, and 
marriage solemnized in another, _ Hooker, 
Then gan they sprinkle all the parts with wine, 

And made great feast to solemnixze that day. 
Spenser, FE. Q. 
The multitude of the celestial host were heard 

ize his miraculous birth, 

to solemnixe Figtak bapgh tbiove 
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Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to soleninize this feast. 
Milton, S$. A. 
2. To perform religiously once a year. 
What commandment the Jews had to celebrate 
their feast of dedication, is never spoken of in the 
law, yet solemnized even by our Sayiour himself, 
p Hooker. 
So’‘LeMNIzER.* n. s. [from solemnize.| One 
who performs a solemn rite or cere- 
mony. 
The second regard is of the solemnizer. 
Dr. Clerke’s Serm. (1687,) p. 518. 
So’Lemnty. adv. [from solemn.] 


1. With annual religious ceremonies. 


2. With formal gravity and stateliness; 
with affected gravity. 
There are, in points of wisdom and sufficiency, 
that do nothing or little yery solemnly. 
Bacon, Ess. 
The ministers of state, who gave us law, 
In corners, with selected friends, withdraw ; 
There in deaf murmurs solemnly are wise, 
Whisp’ring like winds, ere hurricanes arise. 
Dryden. 
3. With formal state. 
Let him land, 
And solemnly see him set on to London. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
4. With religious seriousness. 


To demonstrate how much men are blinded by 
their own partiality, I do solemnly assure the 
reader, that he is the only person from whom I 
ever heard that objection. Swift. 

So‘LENEss.* | x.s. [from sole.] State of 
So’Lesuip. f being not connected or 
implicated with others; single state. 

This ambition of a sole power — this danger- 
ous soleship is a fault in our church indeed. 

Sir E. Dering’s Speeches, p. 134. 

France has an advantage, over and above its 
abilities in the cabinet and the skill of its nego- 
tiators; which is (if I may use the expression) 
its soleness, continuity of riches and power within 
itself, and the nature of its government. 

Ld. Chesterfield. 
To SOLIYCIT. wv. a. [solicito, Lat. soliciter, 
Fre] 
J. To importune ; to intreat, 

If you bethink yourself of any crime, 

Unreconcil’d as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it straight. Shakspeare, Othello, 
We heartily solicit 
Your gracious self to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land, 
Shakspeare, Rich. III, 
How he solicits heaven 
Himself best knows ; but strangely visited people, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures. Shaks. 
Did I request thee, Maker! from my clay, 
To mould me man? Did I solicit thee 
From darkness to promote me ? Milton, P.L. 

The guardian of my faith so false did prove, 
As to solicit me with lawless love. 

Dryden, Aurengz 
2. To call to action; to summon; to awake; 
to excite. 

Solicit Henry with her wond’rous praise ; 
Bethink thee on her virtues that surmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguish art. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

That fruit solicited her longing eye, 

Milton, P.L. 

Sounds and some tangible qualities solicit their 
proper senses, and force an entrance to the mind. 

Locke. 

He is solicited by popular custom to indulge 

himself in forbidden liberties. Rogers, Serm, 


3. To implore; to ask. 
4E 2 
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With that she wept again, till he again solicit- 
ing the conclusion of her story, Then must you, 
said she, know the story of Amphialus? Sidney. 
4, To attempt; to try to obtain, 

I do not long 
To go a-foot yet, and solicit causes. 
Beaum. anéz Fl. Captain. 

IT have been detained all this morning soliciting 
some business between the Treasury and our office. 

Sir R. Steele, Epist. Corresp. i. 128. 

I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repent old pleasures, and solicit new. Pope. 
5. To disturb; to disquiet. A Latinism. 

Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid, 
Milton, P. L. 
I find your love, and would reward it too ; 

But anxious fears solicit my weak breast. 

Dryden, Span. Friar. 
SoLicirA’TIoN.} 1”. s. [solicitation, Fr. 

Cotgrave ; from soliczt.] 

1, Importunity ; act of importuning. 
I can produce a man 

Of female seed, far abler to resist 

All his solicitations, and at length 

All his vast force, and drive him back to hell. 

Milton, P. R. 
2, Invitation; excitement. 

Children are surrounded with new things, which, 
by a constant solicitation of their senses, draw the 
mind constantly to them. Locke. 
Sorrcitor.f n. s. [solrciteur, Fr. Cotgrave ; 
from solicit. | 
1. One who importunes, or entreats. This 
meaning is overpassed by Dr. Johnson. 

He became, of a soliciter to corrupt her, a most 
devout exhorter, and a most earnest persuader, that 
she should all ‘her life-daies persiste in her most 
godlye profession of perpetual virginitie. 

Martin, Marr, of Priests, (1554,) Aa. 4. 
2. One who petitions for another. 

Be merry, Cassio ; 
For thy solicitor shall rather die, 
Than give thy cause away. Shakspeare, Othello. 

Honest minds will consider poverty as a recom- 
mendation in the person who applies himself to 
them, and make the justice of his cause the most 
powerful solicitor in his behalf. Addison. 
3. One who does in Chancery the business 
which is done by attornies in other 
courts. 

For the king's attorney and solicitor general, 
their continual use for the king’s service requires 


men every way fit, Bacon. 
SOLYCITOUS. adj. [solicitus, Latin. ] 
Anxious; careful; concerned. It has 


commonly adout before that which causes 
anxiety; sometimes for or of. For is 
proper before something to be obtained. 
Our hearts are pure, when we are not solicttous 
of the opinion and censures of men, but only that 
we do our duty. Bp. Taylor. 
. Enjoy the present, whatsoever it be, and be not 
solicituus for the future, 
Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 
The colonel had been intent upon other things, 
and not enough solicitous to finish the fortifications. 
Clarendon. 
In providing money for disbanding the armies, 
upon which they were maryellously solicitows, there 
arose a question. Clarendon. 
They who were in truth zealous for the preserv- 
ation of the laws, were solicitous to preserve the 
king’s honour from any indignity, and his regal 
power from violation. Clarendon. 
Laud attended on his majesty, which he would 
haye been excused from, if that design had not 
been in view, to accomplish which he was solici/ous 
Jor his advice. Clarendon. 
There kept their watch the legions, while the 
grand 

In counsel sat, solicitous what chance 

Might intercept their emperoursent, Jfiton, PL. 
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Without sign of boast, or sign of joy, 
Solicitous and blank, he thus began. Milton, P.R. 
No man is solicitows about the event of that which 
he has in his power to dispose of. South. 
You have not only been careful of my fortune, 
the effect of your nobleness, but you have been 
solicitous of my reputation, which is that of your 
kindness. Dryden. 
The tender dame, solicitous to know 
Whether her child should reach old age or no, 
Consults the sage Tiresias. Addison. 
How lawful and praise-worthy is the care of a 
family! And yet how certainly are many people 
rendered incapable of all virtue, by a worldly soli- 
citous temper. Law. 
Soxr’ctrousty. adv. [from  solicitous.] 
Anxiously ; carefully. 


The medical art being conversant about the 
health and life of man, doctrinal errours in it are 
to be solicitously avoided. Boyle. 

He would surely have as solicitowsly promoted 
their Jearning, as ever he obstructed it. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
Soxrcrtupr.t x. s. [solicitude, French, 
Cotgrave ; solicitudo, Latin.] Anxiety ; 


carefulness. 

In this, by comparison, we behold the many 
cares and great labours of worldly men, their soli- 
citude and outward shews, and publick ostentation, 
their pride, and vanities. Ralegh. 

If they would but provide for eternity with the 
same solicitude, and real care, as they do for this 
life, they could not fail of heaven. Tillotson. 

They are to be known by a wonderful solicitude 
for the reputation of their friends. Tatler, 

Sorrcrrress. n.s. [feminine of solzcitor.] 
A woman who petitions for another. 
I had the most earnest solicitress, as well as the 


fairest ; and nothing could be refused to my lady 
Hyde. Dryden. 


SO'LID. adj. (solidus, Lat. solide, Fr.] 


1. Not liquid; not fluid. 
Land that ever burn’d 
With solid, as the lake with liquid fire. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. Not hollow; full of matter; compact ; 


dense. 
Thin airy things extend themselves in place, 
Things solid take up little space. Cowley. 
I hear his thundering voice resound, 
And trampling feet that shake the solid ground, 
Dryden. 
3. Having all the geometrical dimensions. 
In a solid foot are 1728 solid inches, weighing 
76 pound of rain water. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4. Strong; firm. 
The duke’s new palace is a noble pile, built 
after this manner, which makes it look very solid 
and majestick. Addison. 


5. Sound ; not weakly. 

If persons devote themselves to science, they 
should be well assured of a solid and strong con- 
stitution of body, to bear the fatigue. 

Watts on the Mind. 
6. Real; not empty; true; not fallacious. 

This might satisfy sober and wise men, not 
with soft and specious words, but with pregnant 
and solid reasons. K. Charles. 

Either not define at all, or seek out other solider 
methods, and more catholick grounds of defining. 

Hammond. 

The earth may of solid good contain 

More plenty than the sun. Milton, P. L. 


7. Not light; not superficial ; grave; pro- 
found, 

These, wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by 

the name of solid men; and a solid man is, in 

plain English, a solid solemn fool. Dryden. 


So’tip. n. s. [In physick.] The part 
containing the fluids, 


SOL 


The first and most simple solids of our body are 
perhaps merely terrestrial, and incapable of any 
change or disease. Arbuthnot. 


To SoLtpate.* v. a. [solido, Lat.] To 


make firm or solid. 

This sbining piece of ice, 
Which melts so soon away 
With the sun’s ray, 


Thy verse does solidate and crystallize. Cowley. 


Sotrniry. n. s. [solidité, Fr. soliditas, Lat. 


from solid. ] 


1. Fulness of matter; not hollowness. 
2. Firmness ; 


hardness ; 
density ; not fluidity. 
That which hinders the approach of two bodies, 
when they are moying one towards another, I call 
solidity. Locke. 
The stone itself, whether naked or invested with 
earth, is not by its solidity secured, but washed 
down. Woodward. 


compactness ; 


3. Truth; not fallaciousness ; intellectual 


strength; certainty. 

The most known rules are placed in so beauti- 
ful a light, that they have all the graces of novelty ; 
and make the reader, who was before acquainted 
with them, still more convinced of their truth and 
solidity. Addison, Spect. 

His fellow-peers have attended to his eloquence, 
and have been convinced by the solidity of his rea- 
soning. Prior: 

This pretence has a great deal more of art than 
of solidity in it. Waterland- 


So‘Lipty. adv. [from solid.] 
1. Firmly ; densely ; compactly. 
2. Truly ; on good grounds. 


A complete brave man ought to know solidly 
the main end he is in the world for. Dighy. 

I look upon this as a sufficient ground for any _ 
rational man to take up his religion upon, and 
which I defy the subtlest atheist in the world 
solidly to answer; namely, that it is good to be _ 
sure, South. 


So’tipness. 2. s. [from solid.] Solidity ; 


firmness ; density. 

It beareth misseltoe: the cause may be the 
closeness and solidness of the wood and pith of the 
oak. Bacon 

It is built with that unusual solidness, that it 
seems he intended to make a sacrifice to perper 
tuity, and to contest with the iron teeth of time. 

Howell, Voc. For. 


Sortipu NGuLovs. adj. [solidus and ungula, 


Lat.] Whole-hoofed. 

It is set down by Aristotle and Pliny, that an 
horse and all solidungulous or whole hoofed ant 
mals have no gall, which we find repugnant unto 
reason, Brown, Vulg. Err- 


SOLIFYDIAN. x. s. [sodus and fides, Lat] 


One who supposes only faith, not works 
necessary to justification. 


It may be justly feared, that the title of funda. 
mentals, being ordinarily confined to the doctrines 
of faith, hath oceasioned that great scandal in the 
church of God, at which so many myriads of soli- 
Jidians have stumbled, and fallen irreversibly, by 
conceiving heaven a reward vf true opinions. 

Hammond. 


So.irrp1an.* adj. Professing the tenets 


of a solifidian. 


A solifidian Christian is a nullifidian pagan, and 
confutes his tongue with his hand. y 
Feltham, Res. ii. 47. 


Sorirr’DIANISM.* 2.8. The tenets of soli- 


fidians. ‘ 
Such is his discourse of justification by faith 
without works, which runs throughout the epistle ; 
which was abused, eyen in the apcstolick age,’ to 
a dangerous kind of solifidianism by the Gnostick 
hereticks, Bp. Bul, Works, iii, 880. 
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To Sotr'Loquize.* v. n. [from soliloguy.] 
- To utter a soliloquy. 


SOLILOQUY. n. s. [solilogue, Fr. solus 
and loguor, Lat.] A discourse made 
- by one in solitude to himself. 

The whole poem is a soliloguy : Solomon is the 
person that speaks: he is at once the hero and the 
author; but he tells us very often what others say 

~ to him. Prior. 

He finds no respite from his anxious grief, 

_ Then seeks from his soliloquy relief. 
x Garth, Dispens. 

If I should own myself in love, you know lovers 
are always allowed the comfort of soliloquy. 

: Spectator. 
So’LrpepeE. n.s. [solus and pedes, Latin. ] 
An animal whose feet are not cloven. 

Solipedes, or firm-footed animals, as horses, asses, 

» and mules, are in mighty number. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Sorira’tre.} x. s. [solitazre, Fr.] 
J. A recluse; a hermit. 

Oiten have [ been going to take possession of 

tranquillity, when your conyersation has spoiled 
_ me for a solitaire. Pope. 
2. An ornament for the neck. 
. Before a solitaire, behind 

A twisted ribbon. Shenstone, Progr. of Taste, P.i. 

She sees him now in sash and solitaire 

March in review with Milo’s strut and stare. 

ee) Nevile, Imit. of Juv. p. 70. 
Sonira’r1an.* x. s. [from solitary.] A 
hermit; a solitary. 

This man gathered together all the dispersed 
- monks and other solitarians of Italy, so that in a 
_ short time he had no less than twelve monasteries 
abouthim. Sir R. Twisden, Monast. Life, p. 8. 


‘So‘tirarizy. adv. [from solitary.) In 
solitude ; with loneliness; without com- 
~ pany. 
_ How should that subsist solitarily by itself, 
- which hath no substance, but indiyidually the very 
same whereby others subsist with it ? Hooker. 
~~ Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine 
heritage, which dwell selitarily in the wood. 
{ Mic. vii. 14. 
So'Lirariness. 7.5. [from solitary.] Soli- 
tude ; forbearance of company; habitual 
- retirement. 
_- There is no cause to blame the prince for some- 
+ times hearing them: the blame-worthiness is, that 
to hear them he rather goes to solilariness than 
makes them come to company. Sidney. 
* You subject yourself to solitariness, the sly 
enemy that doth most separate a man from well- 
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~ doing. Sidney. 
~ At home in wholesome solitariness, 

_ My piteous soul began the wretchedness 

_ OF suitors at the court to mourn. Donne. 


SOLITARY. adj. (solitaire, Fr. solita- 
Drs, Lat. 

1. Living alone; not having company. 
Those rare and solitary, these in flocks. 

Bat Milton, P. L. 
2. Retired; remote from company: done 


' or passed without company. 

In respect that it is solitary, I like it very well; 
_ but in respect that it is private, it is a very vile life, 
vf Shakspeare. 
__ Satan explores his solitary flight. Milton, P.L. 
Pu Him fair Lavinia 

* Shall breed in groves to lead a solitary life. 

ae. Dryden, Ain. 
3. Gloomy ; dismal. 
_ Let that night be solitary, let no joyful voice 
come therein, Job. 
4, Single. 
__-_Nor did a solitary vengeance serve : the cutting 
off one head is not enough ; the eldest son must 


. be involved. King Charles. 
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Relations alternately relieve each other, their 
mutual concurrences supporting their solitary in- 
stabilities, Brown. 

So’tirary. n.s. [from the adjective.] 
One that lives alone ; a hermit. 

You describe so well your hermitical state of 
life, that none of the ancient anchorites could go 
beyond you, for a cave, with a spring, or any of 
the accommodations that befit a solitary. 

Pope, Lett. 


SoLITUDE. (solitude, Fr. solitudo, 


Latin. ] 


1. Lonely life; state of being alone. 

It had been hard to have put more truth and 
untruth together, in few words, than in that speech; 
whosoever is delighted with solitude, is either a 
wild beast or a god. Bacon. 

What call’st thou solitude ? Is not the earth 
With various living creatures, and the air, 
Replenish’d, and all these at thy command 
To come, and play before thee? Milton, P.L. 

Such only can enjoy the country who are capa- 
ble of thinking when they are there: then they are 
prepared for solitude, and in that so/ftude is pre- 
pared for them. Dryden. 

2. Loneliness; remoteness from company. 

The solitude of his little parish is become matter 
of great comfort to him, because he hopes that God 
has placed him and his flock there, to make it their 
way to heaven. Law. 

3. A lonely place ; a desert. 
In these deep solitudes, and awful cells, 
Where heay’nly-pensive contemplation dwells. 
Pope. 
Sotrvacant.* adj. [solivagus, Latin.] 
Wandering about alone. 

A description of the impure drudge ;— that is 

to say, a solivagant or solitary vagrant. 
Granger on Eccl. (1621,) p. 99. 
SoLtaR.t 2. s. [solarium, low Latin ; 
sollier, old French.] An upper room; 
aloft; a garret. Formerly also an open 
gallery, at the top of the house. See 
Tyrwhitt, Gloss. Chauc. in V. SoLer- 
HALL. It is a Cornish term for a ground- 
room, an entry, a gallery, a stage of 
boards in a mine. See Pryce’s Corn. 
Grammar. 
Some skilfully drieth their hops on a kel, 


And some on a sollar, oft turning them wel. 
Tusser. 


Stone steps that led to the solar or chamber. 

A, Wood, Ann. Univ. Ox. an, 1298. 

Sotmisa’tion.* ». 5. [from the musical 

terms sol, mz.| A kind of solfaing. See 
To Sou-Pa. 

Shakspeare shows by the context, that he was 
well acquainted with the property of these syl- 
lables [fa, sol, la, mi,] in so/misation, which imply 
a series of sounds so unnatural, that ancient 
musicians prohibited their use, 

Dr. Burney, Note on Shakspeare’s I. Lear, 
SO'LO.*+ n.s. [Italian.] A tune played 
by a single instrument ; an air sung by 

a single voice. 

There is not a labourer or handicraftman that, 
in the cool of the evening, does not relieve himself 
with solos and sonatas ! Tatler, No. 222. 

It were to be wished, that in our established 
church extempore playing were as much discoun- 
tenanced as extempore praying; and that the 
organist was as closely obliged, in this solo and 
separate part of his office, to keep to set forms, as 
the officiating minister. 

Mason on Church Mus. p. 68. 
So’tomon’s Loaf. n.s. A plant. 
So’tomon’s Seal. n.s. [polygonatum, Lat. ] 


A plant. 


Me Se 
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SO'LSTICE. n.s. [solstice, Fr. solstitium, 
Latin.] 

1. The point beyond which the sun does 
not go; the tropical point; the point at 
which the day is longest in summer, or 
shortest in winter. 

2. It is taken of itself commonly for the 
summer solstice. 

The sun, ascending unto the northern signs, 
begetteth first a temperate heat in the air, which 
by his approach unto the solstice he intendeth, and 
by continuation increaseth the same even upon 
declination. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Let the plowmen’s prayer 
Be for moist solstices, and winters fair. May, Virg. 

SorstrTIAL. adj. [solsticial, French, from 
solstice. | é 

1. Belonging to the solstice, 

Observing the dog-days ten days before and 
after the equinoctial and solstitial points, by this 
observation alone, are exempted a hundred days. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

2. Happening at the solstice, or at Mid- 

summer, 
From the north to call 

Decrepit Winter ; from the south to bring 
Solstitial Summer’s heat. Milton, P. L. 

The fields labour’d with thirst; Aquarius had 

not shed 

His wonted showers, and Sirius pareh’d with heat 
Solstitial the green herbs. Philips. 

So’LVABLE.* adj. (solvable, Fr. Cotgrave.] 
Possible to be cleared by inquiry or 
reason; capable of being paid. The 
latter is the French meaning. Solvable 
seems a more correct spelling than 
solvible ; so, resolvable. 

For solvable and colourable we might say solvent 
and apparent. HI. Tooke, Div. of Purl. ii. 493. 

So’LusLe. adj. [solubilis, Lat. ] 

1. Capable of dissolution or separation of 
parts, 

Sugar is a sal oleosum, being soluble in water 
and fusible in fire. Arbuthnot. 

2. Producing laxity ; relaxing. 

SoLusr ity. n.s. [from soluble.] Sus- 
ceptiveness of separation of parts. 

This cannot account for the indissolyable cohe- 
rence of some bodies, and the fragility and solu- 
bility of others, Glanville. 


To SOLVE. »v. a. [solvo, Lat.] To clear ; 
to explain; to untie an intellectual 


knot. 

He would solve hizh dispute 
With conjugal caresses. Milton, P. L. 

The limiting of the regale only to christian 
princes, did rather involye and perplex the cause, 
than any way solve it. Leslies 

Do thou, my soul, the destin’d period wait, 
When God shall solve the dark decrees of fate ; 
His now unequal dispensations clear, 

And make all wise and beautiful appear. Tickell. 

It is mere trifling to raise objections, merely for 
the sake of answering and solving them. ‘Waits. 

SoLVENcy.f x. s. [from solvent.] Ability 
to pay. 

They see the debtor prescribing at the point of 
the bayonet the medium of his solvency to the cre- 
ditor. . Burke. 

SO'LVENT.+ adj. [solvens, Lat.] 
1. Having the power to cause dissolution. 

When dissolved in water, itis not by the eye dis- 
tinguishable from the solvent body, and appears as 
fluid. Boyle. 

2. Able to pay debts contracted. 

The man died in the King’s Bench, and was not 

solvent. 


Hacket’s Life of Abp. Williams, (1693,) p. 207, 
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So’LvER.* n.s. [from solve] Whoever or 
whatever explains or clears. 


So’ivise. adj. [from solve.] Possible to 
be cleared by reason or inquiry. 
Intellective memory I call an act of the intel- 
lective faculty, because it is wrought by it, though 
I do not inquire how or where, because it is not 
solvible. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
So’Lunp-GoosE.f n.s. A fowl. I know 
not whether solund or soland. Dr. John- 
son.— Soland-goose is the usual name: 
sule or sula is believed to be the true 
one, See Pennant and Dr. Jamieson. 
A solund-goose is in bigness and feather very like 
a tame goose, but his bill longer, and somewhat 
pointed ; his wings also much longer, being two 
yards over. Grew. 
A Scot, when from the gallow-tree let loose, 
Drops into Styx, and turns a soland-goose. 
Cleaveland. 
Soxu’rion.— 2. s. [solution, Fr. solutio, 
Lat.] 
1. Disruption; breach; disjunction; sepa- 
ration. 
In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and 
evitation of solution of continuity. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
2. Matter dissolved; that which contains 
any thing dissolved. 
Aretzus, to procure sleep, recommends a solu- 
tion of opium in water to foment the forehead. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
When salt of tartar per deliguium, poured into 
the solution of any metal, precipitates the metal, 
and makes it fall down to the bottom of the liquor 
in the form of mud, does not this argue that the 
acid particles are attracted more strongly by the 
salt of tartar than by the metal, and by the stronger 
attraction go from the metal to the salt of tartar ? 
Newton, Opt. 
3. Resolution of a doubt; removal of an 
intellectual difficulty. 
Something yet of doubt remains, 
Which only thy solution can resolve. Milton, P. L. 
They give the reins to wandering thoughts, 
Till, by their own perplexities involv’d, 
They ravel more, still Jess resoly’d, 
But never find self-satisfying solution. 
Milton, S.A. 
With hope and fear 
The woman did the new solution hear ; 
The man diffides in his own augury, 
And doubts. Dryden. 
This will instruct you to give a plainer solution 
of any difficulties that may attend the theme, and 
refute objections. Watts. 
4, Release; deliverance; discharge. 
A deliverance out of any state or power is called 
solution. Barrow on the Power of the Keys. 
So‘Lutive.f adj. [solutif, Fr. Cotgrave ; 
from solvo, Lat.] Laxative ; causing re- 
laxation. 
Though it would not be so abstersive, opening, 
and solutive as mead, yet it will be more lenitive 
in sharp diseases, Bacon. 


Ue te [coparines, Gr.] 

SOMA‘TICK. Corporeal; belonging 
to the body. Scott, and Ash, 

So’mMatistT.* n. s. [from cdua, Gr. the 
body.] One who denies all spiritual 
substances: somewhere used by Glan- 
ville. 

Somato'Locy. 7. s. [odue and Aeyo.] The 
doctrine of bodies. 

So’mpre.* | adj. [sombre, Fr.] Dark; 

a a gloomy. Sombre should 
not be used, 


Somn.f A termination of many adjectives, 


SOME. adj. [yom, yum, Saxon; sums, 


1. More or less, noting an indeterminate 


2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate 


3. Certain persons. 


4. Some is opposed to some, or to others. 


5. It is added to a number, to show that 


SOM 


In Hagley you were seen 
With bloodshed eyes and sombre mien. 
Grainger, Ode to Solitude. 
A sombrous rankness of expression. 
Warburton, Doct. of Grace, i. 74. 
A certain uniform strain of sombrous gravity. 
Warton, Hist. E. P. iii. 171. 


which denote quality or property of any 
thing. It is generally joined with a sub- 
stantive: as gamesome. [saam, Dutch.] 
“ Sum is also, among the Saxons, used 
as a termination, signifying something less 
than the termination pul; and denotes a 
subject that has somewhat of a peculiar 
quality in it, but not in the full extent 
of that quality; as from the word lang, 
long, is formed lanzrum, langsome, or 
longsome ; which does not signify very 
long, but what has something of length 
in it, and is not short, but a medium be- 
tween short and long, for which we have 
no modern English word. From thence 
come our English words, delightsome, 
wholesome, toilsome, fulsome, lonesome, 
and such like. This word sum comes 
from the Gothick sums and swma, which 
signify some, or one.” Difference be- 
tween an Absolute and Limited Mon- 
archy, by Sir J. Fortescue, published 
with Notes by J. Fortescue-Aland, Esq. 
8vo. 1714, p. 20. 


Gothick ; swm, Germ. som, Danish; som, 
sommig, Dutch. ] 


quantity. 
We landed some hundred men, where we found 
some fresh water. Ralegh. 


number. 

Let me leave some of the folk that are with me. 
Gen. xxxiii. 
First go with me some few of you, and see the 
place, and how it may be made convenient for you ; 
and then send for your sick. Bacon. 
Some is often used 

absolutely for some people; part. 

Some to the shores do fly, 

Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d ; 
But running from, all to destruction hye. Daniel. 
Not in the neighbouring moon, as some have 
dream’d. Milton, P. L. 

Your edicts some reclaim from sins, 

But most your life and blest example wins. 

Dryden. 


It may be that the queen’s treasure, in so great 
occasions of disbursements, is not always so ready ; 
but being paid as it is, now some, and then some, it 
is no great impoverishment to her coffers, 

Spenser on Ireland, 


the number is uncertain and conjectural. 
Being encountered with a strong storm some 
eight leagues to the westward of Scilly, I held it 
the office of a commander to make a port. Ralegh. 
At the higher end of a creek Milbrook lurketh 
between two hills, a village of some eighty houses, 
Carew. 
Old men’s spirits visual, contrary to those of 


purblind men, unite not, but when the object is at }. 


some good distance. Bacon. 

Sir Edward Poinings, after he had continued 

at Sluice some good while, returned unto the king, 

then before Buloigne. Bacon. 

The number slain on the rebels’ part were some 

two thousand, Bacon, 
4 


So“MERSAULT.T 
“MERSET. 
So’MERSET 


SOM 


They have no black men amongst them, except 
some few which dwell on the sea-coast.  Heylin. 

He bore away the prize, to the admiration of 
some hundreds, Addison, 

Your good-natur’d gods, they say, 
Descend some twice or thrice a-day. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid aside, 
At night astronomers agree, 

The evening has the day bely’d, 
And Phyllis is some forty-three. 


Prior. 


Priors 


6. One ; any without determining which. 


The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff. 
Milton, P..L. 


So’mexBopy. n. s. [some and body.] 
1. One; not nobody; a person indiscri- 


minate and undetermined. 


Jesus said, Somebody hath touched me; for I 
perceive that virtue is gone out of me. 
St. Luke, viii. 46. 
O that sir John were come, he would make this 
a bloody day to somebody. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
If there be a tacit league, it is against somewhat 
or somebody: who should they be? Is it against 
wild beasts? No. It is against such routs and 
shoals of people as have utterly degenerated from 
the laws of nature. Bacon. 
If he had not done it when he did, somebody else 
might have done it for him, Heylin. 
We must draw in somebody, that may stand 
’ Twixt us and danger. Denham, Sophy. 
The hopes that what he has must come to some- 
body, and that he has no heirs, have that effect, 
that he has every day three or four invitations, 
Addison, Spect. 


2. A person of consideration. 


Theudas rose up, boasting himself to be some- 
body. Acts. 


So’MEDEAL. adv. [rumbeal, Saxon.] In 


some degree. Obsolete. ‘4 
Siker now I see thou speak’st of spite, 
All for thou lackest somedele their delight. Spenser. 


So’menow. adv. [some and how.] One way 


or other; I know not how. 

The vesicular cells may be for receiving the ar- 
terial and nervous juices, that by their action upon 
one another they may be swelled somehow, so as to 
shorten the length of every fibril. Cheyne. 
n.s. [somerset is the 

corruption : sommer, a 
beam, and sault, Fr. a leap. Dr. John- 
son.— Sommer, or sommier, is indeed a 
piece of timber; but appears to have no 
connection with the word before us, 
which Sherwood translates into the Fr. 
sobresault, and which Pasquier pro- 
nounces a corruption of sowple-sault or 
saut. See Menage in V. Sousresaut. 
But, as Mr. Tooke has observed, the 
word is the Ital. soprasalto, (sopra and 
salto,) “voltando la persona sotto sopra 
senza toccar terra colle mani, o con 
altro.” Della Crusca. See also Sum- 
MERSAULT.] A leap by which a jumper 
throws himself from a height, and turns 
over his head. 

He could doe ! 
The vaulter’s sombersalts. Donne, Poems, p. 310. 

As when some boy, trying the somersaut, 
Stands on his head and feet, as he did lie 
To kick against earth’s spangled canopy. 

Browne, Brit. Past. B, 1. S. 3- 

I will only make him break his neck in doing a 

sommerset. 5 
Beaum. and Fl. Fair Maid of the Inn. 

He fancied the world turned round with him, 
and that the revolution was just about doing the 
somerset. Account of T. Whigg, Esq. (1710,) p. 2 


So’METHING, 2. s..[yuméinz, Saxon.] 


SOM 


‘1, A thing existing, though it appears not 
what; a thing or matter indeterminate. 

; When fierce Bavar 

Did from afar the British chief behold, 

Betwixt despair and rage, and hope and pain, 
Something within his warring bosom roll’d. Prior. 
_ The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery 
is but small, in respect of that of the heart; but it 
is still something. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

You'll say the whole world has something to do, 
_ something to talk of, something to wish for, and 
something to be employed about; but pray put all 


' these somethings together, and what is the sum total | 


but just nothing? Pope, Lett. 
Here she beholds the chaos dark and deep, 
Where nameless somethings in their causes sleep. 
Pope. 
2. More or less; not nothing. 
Something yet of doubt remains. Milton. 
Years following years steal something every day, 
At last they steal us from ourselves away. Pope. 
Still from his little he could something spare, 

To feed the hungry, and to clothe the bare. 
tf Harte. 
§. A thing wanting a fixed denomination. 

' _ Something between a cottage and a cell — 

_ Yet virtue here could sleep, and peace could dwell. 
eo Harte. 
4. Part. 

Something of it arises from our infant state. 

= Watts. 
5. Distance not great. 

I will acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the 
time: for ’t must be done to-night, and something 
from the palace. Shakspeare. 

So’meruina. adv. In some degree. 

The pain went away upon it; but he was some- 
thing discouraged by a new pain falling some days 
after upon his elbow, on the other side. Temple. 

Sometime. adv. [some and time. | 
1. Once ; formerly. 

___ What art thou that usurp’st this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form, 
__ In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
__ Did sometime march ? Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence for 
France. Shakspeare. 
2. At one time or other hereafter. * 
So’wetimes. adv. [some and times.] 

1. Not never; now and then; at one time 
or other. 
yf It is good that we sometimes be contradicted, 

_ and that we always bear it well; for perfect peace 
cannot be had in this world. Bp. Taylor. 

2, At one time: opposed to sometimes, or 

_ to another time. 

Sometimes the one, and sometimes the other, may 

_ be glanced upon in these scripture descriptions. 

ay Burnet. 

He writes not always of a piece, but sometimes 
_ mixes trivial things with those of greater moment : 

" sometimes also, though not often, he runs riot, and 
___ knows not when he has said enough. 

a Dryden, Fab. Pref. 

SoEwnar. x.s. [some and what.] 

1. Something ; not nothing, though it be 

uncertain! what. 
__ Upon the sea somewhat methought did rise, 

_ Like blueish mists. Dryden, Ind. Emp. 

He that shuts his eyes against a small light, on 

_ Purpose to avoid the sight of somewhat that dis- 

_ Pleases him, would, for the same reason, shut them 
_ 8gainst the sun, Alterbury. 


-- 2. More or less. 
e Concerning every of these, somewhat Christ hath 
commanded, which must be kept till the world’s 
"end: on the contrary side, in every of them some- 
what there may be added, as the church judges it 
expedient. Hooker. 
aes These salts have somewhat of a nitrous taste, but 
- ™MIXt with a smatch of yitriolick. Grew. 


SON 


3. Part greater or less. 


Somewhat of his good sense will suffer in this 
transfusion, and much of the beauty of his thoughts 


will be lost, 
So’MewHat. adv. 


Dryden. 
In some degree. 


The flowre of armes, Lycymnius, that somewhat 


aged grew. Chapman. 


Holding of the breath doth help somewhat to 


cease the hiccough, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


He is somewhat arrogant at his first entrance, and 
is too inquisitive through the whole ; yet these im- 


perfections hinder not our compassion. Dryden. 


So™MEWwHERE. adv. [some and where.] In 
one place or other; not nowhere. 
Hopeless and forlorn 

They are return’d, and somewhere live obscurely. 
Denham. 
Compressing two prisms hard together, that their 
sides, which by chance were a very little convex, 
might somewhere touch one another, I found the 
place in which they touched to become absolutely 
transparent, as if they had there been one continued 
piece of glass. Newton, Opt. 
Does something still, and somewhere yet remain, 
Reward or punishment ? Prior. 
Of the dead we must speak gently; and there- 
fore, as Mr, Dryden says somewhere, peace be to 
its manes, Pope. 


So’MEWHILE.T 7. s. [some and while; Sax. 


yom-hpyle.] Once; for atime. Out of 


use. 

‘Though under colour of the shepherds somewhile, 
There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile, 
That often devoured their own sheep, 

And often the shepherd that did ’em keep. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
SoMNAMBULIST.* x. s. [somnus and am- 
bulo, Latin.] One who walks in his 
sleep. 

The somnambulist directs himself with unerring 
certainty through the most intricate windings, and 
over the most dangerous precipices; and, without 
any apparent assistance from the organs of sense, 
has been known to read, write, and compose. 

Bp. Porteus, Serm. (1789.) 
So™MnerR.* x. s. [See SumMoneR.] One 
who cites or summons. 

We are desirous to redress such abuses and 
grievances, as are said to grow by sommers or ap- 
paritors. Const. and Canons Eccles. § 138. 

Somnr¥FEROous.} adj. [somnifere, French; 
somnifer, Lat.] Causing sleep; pro- 
curing sleep ; soporiferous ; dormitive. 

They ascribe all this redundant melancholy to 
somniferous potions. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 59. 

I wish for some somniferous potion that might 
force me to sleep away the intermediate time, as it 
does with men in sorrow. Walton, Angler. 

Somnr Fick. adj. [somnus and facio, Lat. ] 
Causing sleep. 


SO’MNOLENCE.+ } 
SO’MNOLENCY. 
inclination to sleep. 


I no sompnolence have used. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B, 4. 


SomnoLent.* adj. [somnolentus, Latin. ] 
Sleepy ; drowsy. 
Bullokar, and Cockeram. 
SON. x. s. [sunus, Gothick ; yuna, Saxon; 
sohn, German ; son, Swedish ; sone, 
Dutch ; syn, Sclavonian. ] 
1. A male born of one or begotten by one; 
correlative to father or mother. 
She had a son for her cradle, ere she had.a hus- 
band for her bed. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


Cast out this bond-woman and her son. 
Gen. xxi. 10. 


He compares the affection of the Divine Being 
to the indulgence of a wise father, who would haye 


n. 8. [somnolentia, 
Lat.] Sleepiness ; 
Cockeram. 


SON 


his sons exercised with labour and pain, that they 
may gather strength. Addison. 
2. Descendant, however distant: as, the 
sons of Adam. 
Tam the son of the wise, the son of ancient kings. 
Is, xix. 
3. Compellation of an old to a young man, 
or of a confessor to his penitent. 
Be plain, good son, and homely in thy drift; 
Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift. 


Shakspeare. 
4. Native of a country. 
Britain then 
Sees arts her savage sons controul. Pope. 


5. The second person of the Trinity. 
If thou be the Son of God, come down. 
St. Matt, xxvii. 40. 
6. Product of any thing. 
Our imperfections prompt our corruption, and 
loudly tell us we are sons of earth. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Earth’s tall sons, the cedar, oak, and pine, 
Their parent’s undecaying strength declare. 
Blackmore. 
7. In scripture, sons of pride, and sons of 
light, denoting some quality. "Tis a 
Hebraism. 
This new favourite 
Of Heaven, this man of clay, son of despite. 
Milion, P. L. 
Son-IN-LAw. 7.5. One married to one’s 
daughter. 
If virtue no benighted beauty lack, 
Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
A foreign son-in-law shall come from far, 
Whose race shall bear aloft the Latian name. 
Dryden, Ain. 
SONA'TA. n.s. [Italian.] A tune, 
He whistled a Scotch tune, and an Italian 
sonata. Addison. 
Could Pedro, think you, make no trial 
Of a sonata on his viol, 
Unless he had the total gut, 
Whence every string at first was cut ? Prior. 
So’ncy, or So’nsy.* adj. [probably from 
the Teut. sanse, increase, prosperity.] 
Lucky ; fortunate ; thriving. A north- 


ern word. See Grose, and Brockett. 


SONG.} x. s. [yonz, ye-yunzen, Saxon.]} 


1. Any thing modulated in the utterance. 
Noise other than the sound of dance and song. 
Milton, P. L. 
He first thinks fit no sonnetter advance 
His censure farther than the song or dance. 
Dryden. 
2. A poem to be modulated by the voice; 


a ballad. 
Pardon, goddess of the night, 
Those that slew thy virgin knight; 
For the which, with songs of woe, 
Round about his tomb they go! Shakspeare. 
In her days every man shall sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
3. A poem; lay; strain. 
The bard that first adorn’d our native tongue, 
Tun’d to his British lyre this ancient song. 
Dryden. 
There we a while will rest ; 
Our next ensuing song to wond’rous things ad- 
drest. Drayton. 
4. Poetry; poesy. 
This subject for heroick song pleas’d me. 
Milton, P. L. 
Names memorable long, 


If there he force in virtue, or in song, Pope. 
5. Notes of birds. 
The lark, the messenger of day, 
Saluted in her song the morning grey. Dryden. 


SON 


6. An old Sone. A trifle. 
J do not intend to be thus put off with an old 
SONS. More. 

A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great 
honour, was forced by a cobbler to resign all for 
an old song. Addison. 

So’ncisu. adj. [from song.] Containing 
songs; consisting of songs. A low 
word. 

The songish part must abound in the softness 
and variety of numbers, its intention being to 
please the hearing. Dryden. 

So’ncow, or So’ncAL.* n.s. Gleaned 
corn. Cheshire. And to songow, Mr. 
Wilbraham adds in his Cheshire Glos- 
sary, is to glean, or go gleaning ; gene- 
rally supposed to be so named from 
picking up the single straws. Hence 
singlin, a northern word, is judged to 
be the same as songow by Mr. Brockett. 
The etymology is found by Mr. Wil- 
braham in the Teut. sangh, or sanghe, 
fasciculus spicarum, which Kilian illus- 
trates by the Germ. and Sax. sicamb, 
sang, gsang, and Angl. songe. 


So’nester. x. s. [from song.] A singer. 
Used of human singers, it is a word of 
slight contempt. 

The pretty songsters of the spring, with their 
various notes, did seem to welcome him as he 
passed. Howell. 

Some songsters can no more sing in any cham- 
ber but their own, than some clerks read in any 
book but their own. L’ Estrange. 

Either songster holding out their throats, 

And folding up their wings, renew’d their notes. 
‘ Dryden. 

So’nestrEss.f x. s. [from song.] A fe- 
male singer. 

Through the soft silence of the listening night, 
The sober-suited songstress trills her lay. 

Thomson, Summer. 

Here the poet availed himself of an opportunity 
of paying a just compliment to the yoice and skill 
of a real songstress. 

Warton, Notes on Milton’s Sm. Poems. 

SO'NNET.} 2. s. [sonnet, Fr. sonnetto, 
Italian.] | 

1. A short poem consisting of fourteen 
lines, of which the rhymes are adjusted 
by a particular rule. It is not very 
suitable to the English language, and 
has not been used by any man of emi- 
nence since Milton, of whose sonnets 
this is a specimen. Dr. Johnson. — 
The sonnet owes its origin to the poets 
of Italy. Many beautiful sonnets, since 
the time of Milton, have enriched our 
national poetry. It was not generous 
in Dr. Johnson to cite the following 
sonnet of Milton as a specimen, which 
is evidently of a ludicrous cast. Out of 
eighteen English sonnets written by 
Milton, the Rev. Mr. White of Lichfield 
has well observed, four indeed are bad: 
the rest, though they are not free from 
certain hardnesses, have a pathos and 
greatness in their simplicity, sufficient 
to endear the legitimate sonnet to every 
reader of taste: they possess a charac- 
teristick grace, which can never belong 
to three elegiack stanzas closing with a 
couplet. 


SON 


A book was writ of late call’d Tetrachordon, 
‘And woven close, both matter, form, and stile ; 
The subject new: it walk’d the town a-while, 

Numbering good intellects, now seldom por’d 

on: 

Cries the stall-reader, Bless us, what a word on 
A title-page is this! and some in file 
Stand spelling false, while one might walk to 

Mile- 
End-green. 
don, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp? 
Those rugged names to our like mouths grow 
sleek, 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp: 

Thy age, like ours, O soul of sir John Cheek, 
Hated not learning worse than toad or asp, 

When thou taught’st Cambridge and King Ed- 

ward Greek. Milton. 
2. A small poem. 
Let us into the city presently, 


To sort some gentlemen well skill’d in musick ; 

I have a sonnet that will serve the turn. Shaks. 
To So'nner.* v. 2. [from the noun.] To 

compose sonnets. Not in use. 

Nor lady’s wanton love, nor wandering knight, 
Legend I out in rhimes all richly dight ; — 

Nor list I sonnet of my mistress’ face, 
To paint some blowesse with a borrowed grace. 
Bp. Hall, Sat. i. 1. 
Once did I sonnet to my saint, 
My soul in numbers move ; 
Once did I tell a thousand lies ; 
And then I was in love. 
Jones, Muses’ Garden of Delights, (16 10.) 

He ascribes all virtue to his wife in strains that 

come almost to sonnetting. 
Milton, Iconoclast. ch. 7. 
n. s. [sonnetier, Fr. from 
sonnet.| A small poet, 
SONNETIST. in contempt. Dr.John- 
So’NNETWRITER. ¥ son.— Of these terms 
for a writer of sonnets Dr. Johnson has 
given only the first. Shakspeare’s true 
word is sonneter. 

Assist me, some extemporal god of rhime; for 
Iam sure I shall turn sonneter. 

Shakspeare, Love’s Labour's Lost. 

The prophet of the heavenly lyre, 

Great Solomon, sings in the heavenly quire, 
And is become a new-found sonnetist / 
Bp. Hall, Sat. i. 8. 

There are as many kinds of gardening as of 
poetry: your makers of parterres and flower-gar- 
dens are epigrammatists and sonnetteers in this art. 

Speclator. 

What woful stuff this madrigal would be, 

In some starv’d hackney sonnetteer or me! 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens! how the style refines t 
Pope. 

A suite of tales was published by George Whet- 
stone, a sonnet-writer of some rank, and one of 
the most passionate among us, to bewail the per- 
plexities of love! Warton, Hist. E. P. iii. 483. 

SonrFeRovS. adj. [sonus and fero, Lat. ] 
Giving or bringing sound. 

This will appear, let the subject matter of 
sounds be what it will; either the atmosphere, or 
the etherial part thereof, or soniferous particles of 
bodies. Derham. 

Sonorr’rick. adj. [sonorus and facio, Lat.] 
Producing sound.” 

If he should ask me why a clock strikes, and 
points to the hour; and I should say, it is by an 
indicating form, and sonorifick quality, this would 
be unsatisfactory. Watts, Logick. 

SONO’ROUS. adj. [sonoreux, Fr. sonorus, 
Lat.] 


1. Loud sounding; giving loud or shrill 
5 


Why is it harder, sirs, than Gor- 


SonNETTE ER. 
So’NNETER. 


SOO 


sound. Bodies are distinguished as” 
sonorous OY UNSONOYOUS. 
All the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds ; 
At which the universal host up-sent 
A shout that tore hell’s concave. Milton, P. L. 
2. High sounding; magnificent of sound. 

The Italian opera, amidst all the meanness and 
familiarity of the thoughts, has something beauti- 
ful and sonorous in the expression. 

Addison on Italy. 

The vowels are sonorous. Dryden. 

Sono’rousty. adv. [from sonorous.] With 
high sound ; with magnificence of sound. 

Sono’ROUSNESS. u. 5s. [from sonorous.] 

1. The quality of giving sound. 

Enquiring of a maker of viols and lutes of what 
age he thought lutes ought to be, to attain their 
full and best seasoning for sonorousness, he replied, 
That in some twenty years would be requisite, and 
in others forty. Boyle. 

2. Magnificence of sound. 
So’wsuie. n. s. [from son.]  Filiation; 
the character of a son. 

The apostle to the Hebrews makes afflictions 
not only incident but necessary to Christianity, the 
badge and cognizance of sonship. : 

Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

So’nsy.* See Soncy. ] 

SOON.F adv. [suns, Gothick ; yona, Saxon; 
saen, Dutch. ] 

1. Before long time be past ; shortly after 
any time assigned or supposed, 

Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 
Yet to their general’s voice they sour obey’d. 

Milton, P. L. 
You must obey me, soon or late ; 
Why should you vainly struggle with your fate? 
Dryden. 
2, Early; before any time supposed: op- 
posed to /ate. 
O boy! thy father gave thee life too soon, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Do this, that I may be restored to you the sooner. - 
Heb, xiii 
How is it that you are come so soon to-day ? 
Ex. ii. 18. 

The earlier stayeth for the later, and not that 

the later cometh sooner. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
3. Readily ; willingly. 

I would as soon see a river winding through 
woods and meadows, as when it is tossed up in so 
many whimsical figures at Versailles. ; 

Addison, Guardian. 
4. It has the signification of an adjectives 
speedy, quick. 

He hath preserved Argalus alive, under pretence 
of having him publickly executed after these wars, 
of which they hope for a soon and prosperous issue. 

Sidney: 

Make your soonest haste. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 

5. Soon as. Immediately; at the very 
time. 

As soon as he came nigh unto the camp, he 
saw the calf and the dance. Ex, xxxil, 19. 

Nor was his virtue poison’d, soon as born, 

With the too early thoughts of being king. Dryden. 

Feasts, and business, and pleasures, and enjoy- 
ments, seem great things to us, whilst we think of 
nothing else ; but as soon as we add death to them, 
they all sink into an equal littleness. Law. 

Soo’nty. adv. [from soon.] Quickly; 
speedily. This word I remember in no 
other place; but if soon be, as it seems 
once to have been, an adjective, soonly 
is proper. oF 

A mason meets with a stone that wants no 
cutting, and, soonly approving of it, places it in 
his work. woes More. 


« 


Soo SOO SOP 


1. Breeding soot. 
By fire of sooty coal the alchymist turns 
Metals to gold. Milton, P. L. 
2. Consisting of soot ; fuliginous. 
There may be some chymical way so to defecate 
this oil, that it shall not spend into a sooty matter. 


Wilkins. 
3. Black; dark; dusky. 
All hell run out, and sooty flags display. 
P. Fletcher, Locusts, (1627,) p. 58. 
All the grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron ; 
Harpies and hydras and all monstrous forms. 
Milton, Comus. 
Tlooked upon that sooty drug, which he held up 
in his cruet, Tatler, No. 131. 
Swift on his sooty pinions flits the gnome, 
And in a vapour reach’d the gloomy dome. Pope. 
Lo Soo’ry. »v. a. [from soot.] To make 
black with soot. 
Then (for his own weeds) shirt and coat all rent, 
Tann’d and all sootied with noisome smoke, 
She put him on ; and over all a cloke. Chapman. 
SOP.f n. s. [yop, Sax. soppe, Teut. suppe, 
Germ. from TYpan, soppen, supen, macer- 
are, humectare, intingere panem in jus. 
See Wachter, and Kilian.] 
1, Any thing steeped in liquor ; commonly 
to be eaten. 
The bounded waters 
Would lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe. Shakspeare. 
Draw, you rogue ; for though it be night, yet 
the moon shines; I’ll make a sop o” th’ moonshine 


Can I soothe tyranny! 
Seem pleas’d to see my royal master murder’d, 
His crown usurp’d, a distaff in the throne ? 
Dryden. 
By his fair daughter is the chief confin’d, 
Who soothes to dear delight his anxious mind 5 
Successless all her soft caresses prove, 
To banish from his breast his country’s love. 
Pope, Odyss. 
Thinks he that Memnon, soldier as he is, 
Thoughtless and dull, will listen to his soothing ? 
Rowe. 
ve try’d the force of every reason on him, 
Sooth’d and caress’d, been angry, sooth’d again ; 
Laid safety, life, and interest in his sight ; 
But all are yain, he scorns them all for Cato. 
Addison, Cato. 
2. To calm; to soften; to mollify. 
The beldame 
Soothes her with blandishments, and frights with 
threats. Dryden. 
3. To gratify ; to please. 
This calm’d his cares; sooth’d with his future 
fame, 
And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. Dryden. 
Soo’ruer.f x. s. [from sooth.] A flatterer ; 
one who gains by blandishments. 
I cannot flatter : I defy 
The tongues of soothers. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Pandocheus, an inn-keeper, a receiver of all, 
and a soother of every man for his gain, 
Bp. Bancroft, Dangerous Posit. B. 4. ch. 1. 
Soo’ruinciy.* adv. [from To soothe.] 


With. blandishments ; with flattery. 
Herewithal Anselmo rested the most soothingly 


Soo’pserry. x. s. [sapindus, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 


SOOT. x. s. [yor, yoor, Saxon; soot, 
Icelandick ; soet, Dutch.] Condensed 
or embodied smoke. 

Soot, though thin spread in a field, is a very 
good compost, Bacon. 
If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the 
chimney, and some appointed to sweep down the 

soot, the house will be in danger of burning. 
Afowell. 


Oft they assay’d, 
Hunger and thirst constraining ; drugg’d as oft 
With hatefullest disrelish, writh’d their jaws, 
With soot and cinders fill’d. Milton, P. L. 
Our household gods, that droop upon our hearths, 
Each from his venerable face shall brush 
The Macedonian soot, and shine again, 
Dryden, Cleom. 
Soore, or Sorr.* adj. Sweet. Obsolete. 
See Swezer. 
Soo’rep. adj. [from soot.| Smeared, ma- 
nured, or covered with soot. 
The land was sooted before. Mortimer. 
Soo’TeRKIN. n.s. A kind of false birth 
fabled to be produced by the Dutch 
women from sitting over their stoves. 
When Jove was, from his teeming head, 
_ Of wit’s fair goddess brought to-bed, 
There follow’d at his lying-in, 
For after-birth, a sooterkin. Swift. 


SOOTH.7 x. s. [yod, Sax.] 


1. Truth; reality. Obsolete. and contentedly deceived that could be found in| °% Rabe, Ten wiaeereen ity ste PRN Se te 
Sir, understand you this of me in sooth, the world, Shelton, Transl. of D. Quix. P. 4. ch. 7. TOLelhan fine CE sisele: Baca Na . Hist. 


The youngest daughter, whom you hearken for, 

Her father keeps from all access of suitors, 

Until the eldest sister first be wed. Shakspeare. 

He looks like sooth : he says he loyes my daughter ; 

I think so too; for never gaz’d the moon 

Upon the water, as he’ll stand and read 

My daughter’s eyes. Shakspeare, Wint. Tule. 
__ IfT have any skill in soothsaying, as in sooth I 
have none, it doth prognosticate that I shall change 


Soo’THLy.* adv. [yodlice, Sax. Spenser 
uses the Saxon form, soothlich, F. Q. 
iii.ii.14,] In truth; really. 

He was fain to use his wits, and soothly to tell 
them, I have seen your face. Hales, Rem. p. 48. 
To Soo’rusay. v. n. [sooth and say.] To 


predict ; to foretell. 
A damsel, possessed with a spirit of divination, 


2. Any thing given to pacify, from the sop 
given to Cerberus. 
The prudent sibyl had before prepar’d 
A sop, in honey steep’d, to charm the guard, 
Which, mix’d with powerful drugs, she cast before 
His greedy grinning jaws, just op’d to roar. 
Dryden. 
Ill nature is not cured with a sop; quarrelsome 
men, as well as quarrelsome curs, are worse for 


ears) Camden, Rem. met us, which brought her masters much gain b : ; 
The very sooth of it is, that an ill habit has the ean = be eat fair usage. : LD’ Estrange. 
force of an ill fate L Estrange SORERSO es ees To Cerberus they give a sop, 
: = His triple barking mouth to stop. Swift. 


I did not mean to chide you; 
For, sooth to say, I hold it noble in you 
To cherish the distress’d. Rowe. 
2, Prognostication. - 
Tryed time yet taught me greater thinges ; 
_ The sodain rising of the raging seas, 
~ The soothe of byrdes by beating of their winges. 
: Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
3. Sweetness; kindness. This seems to 
_ be the meaning here. 
‘That e’er this tongue of mine, 


Soo’rnsay.* (2. s. [yod-yaza, Saxon. 
Soo’THsAYING. \ Spenser sometimes writes 
it southsay ; which see. ] 
1. True saying; veracity: the Saxon mean- 
ing. 
Thou must discover all thy working, 
How thou servyest, and of what thing, 
Though that thou shouldest for thy soth-saw 
Ben all to betin, Chaucer, Rom. R. 6125. 


2. Prediction. 
Well seene in every science that mote be, 


To Sor. v. a. To steep in liquor. 
Sop-in-wine.* n.s. A kind of pink. 
Bring coronations, and sops-in-wine, 
Worne of paramours, Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
Sops-in-wine, a flower in colour much like to a 
carnation, but differing in smell and quantitie, 
E. K. Notes on the Shep. Cal. 
Sore. n.s. [See Soar.] 
Sorn. x. s. [from sophista, Lat.] A young 
man who has been two years at the uni- 


That laid the sentence of dread banishment. And every secret worke of nature’s wayes, versity. 
” On yond proud man, should take it off again In wittie riddles, and in wise soothsayes. Three Cambridge sophs, and three pert Templars 
_ With words of sooth. Shakspeare, Rich. IT. Spenser, F. Q. iv, ii. 35. came, 


The same their talents, and their tastes the same ; 
Each prompt to query, answer, and debate, 
And smit with love of poesy and prate. 
Pope, Dunciad. 
So’put. n. s. [Persian.] The emperor of 


Persia. 
By this scimitar 
That slew the sophi anda Persian prince. Shaks. 
A fig for the sultan and sophi. Congreve. 
So’pHicaL.* adj. [from cofiz, Gr. wisdom. ] 
Teaching wisdom. 

All those books which are called sophical, such 
as the Wisdom of Sirach, &c. tend to teach the 
Jews the true spiritual meaning of God’s economy. 

Dr, Harris on the 53d Ch. of Isatah, (1739,) p. 256. 
So’pHIsm.} n. s. [sophisme, Fr. sophisma, 
Lat.] A fallacious argument; an un- 


sound subtilty; a fallacy. 
4 F 


Divinations, and soothsayings, and dreams are 
vain. Ecclus. xxxiv. 5. 


Soo’rusayer. n. s. [from soothsay.] A 
foreteller; a predicter ; a prognosticator. 
Scarce was Musidorus made partaker of this oft 
blinding light, when there were found numbers of 
soothsayers who aflirmed strange and incredible 
things should be performed by that child. Sidney. 
A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March. 
Shakspeare. 

He was animated to expect the papacy by the 
prediction of a soothsayer, that one should succeed 
pope Leo, whose name should be Adrian, an aged 
man of mean birth, and of great learning and 
wisdom, Bacon, Hen. VII. 


Soo’rrness. 7.8. [from sooty.] The quality 
of being sooty ; fuliginousness, 
Soo’ry.f adj. [from soot ; Sax. yotiz.] 


Soorn.+ adj. [yod, Saxon.] True; faith- 
ful; that may be relied on. 

_ If thou speak’st false, 

~ Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 

' Till famine cling thee: if thy speech be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much. 

' Shakspeare, Macbeth, 
Some other means I have which may be us’d, 

Which once of Melibeus old I learnt, 

” The soothest shepherd that e’er pip’d on plains, 

\ Milton, Comus. 

To SOOTHE.+ v. a. [xe-rodian, Saxon. 

_ This word is better written with the 

_ final e, to distinguish it from sooth. | 

1, To flatter; to please with blandish- 

ments. 

; Th soothing them, we nourish ’gainst our senate 

_ The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition. Shaks. 

VOL. Til. 


oe 
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These sophisms and elenchs of merchandize I 
skill not. Milton, Areopagilica. 
When a false argument puts on the appearance 
ofa true one, then it is properly called a sophism 
or fallacy. Watts. 
T, who as yet was never known to show, 
False pity to premeditated woe, 
Will graciously explain great nature’s laws, 
And hear thy sophisms in so plain a cause. Harte. 


SO’PHIST.+ x. s. [sophiste, Fr. sophista, 
Latin.] A professor of philosophy. 

The court of Croesus is said to have been much 
resorted to by the sophists of Greece in the happy 
beginning of his reign. Temple. 

So’pHIsTER. 2. s. [sophiste, Fr. sophista, 
Latin. ] 

1. A disputant fallaciously subtle ; an art- 
ful but insidious logician. 

A subtle traitor needs no sophister. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

If a heathen philosopher brings arguments from 
reason, which none of our atheistical sophisters can 
confute, for the immortality of the soul, I hope 
they will so weigh the consequences, as neither to 
talk, nor live, as if there was no such thing. 

Denham 

Not all the subtle objections of sophisters and 
rabbies, against the gospel, so much prejudiced the 
reception of it, as the reproach of those crimes with 
which they aspersed the assemblies of Christians. 

Rogers. 
2. A professor of philosophy; a sophist. 
This sense is antiquated. 

Alcidimus the sophister hath arguments to prove, 
that voluntary and extemporal far excelleth pre- 
meditated speech. Hooker. 

To So’puistER.* v. a. [from the noun.] 
To maintain by a fallacious argument. 
Obsolete. 

It is well sophistred of you both: preposterous 
are your judgements evermore: yee judge evill 
good, and good evill. 

Ld. Cobham (in 1413,) Fox's Acts, &c. 
SoputsTIcAL.} adj. [sophistique, Fr. from 
Sopur'sTICckK. sophist.| Fallaciously 

subtle; logically deceitful. 

The subtyll persuacions and sophistical cavilla- 


SOP 


changeable concatenation of causes, reaching even 

to the elicit acts of man’s will. South, Serms 
"Yet the rich cullies may their boasting spare ; 

They purchase but sophisticated ware : 

Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden. 
The eye hath its coats and humours transparent 

and colourless, lest it should tinge and sophisticate 

the light that it lets in by a natural jaundice. 

Bentley. 


Sopur’strcaTE. part. adj. [from the verb.] 


Adulterate ; not genuine. 
Wine sparkles brighter far than she 
’Tis pure and right, without deceit, 
And such no woman e’er will be; 
No, they are all sophisticate. Cowley, Song. 
Since then a great part of our scientifical treasure 
is most likely to be adulterate, though all bears the 
image and superscription of truth ; the only way 
to know what is sophisticate and what is not so, is 
to bring all to the examen of the touchstone. 
Glanville. 
So truth, when only one supply’d the state, 
Grew scarce and dear, and yet sophisticate. Dryden. 


SoputsTIca’TION. n. s. (sophistication, Fr. 


from sophisticate.] | Adulteration ; not 


genuineness. 

Sophistication is the act of counter- 
feiting or adulterating any thing with 
what is not so good, for the sake of 
unlawful gain. Quincy. 

Besides easy submissions to sophistications of 
sense, we have inability to prevent the miScarriages 
of our junior reasons. Glanville. 

The drugs and simples sold in shops, generally 
are adulterated by the fraudulent avarice of the 
sellers, especially if the preciousness may make their 
sophistication very beneficial. Boyle. 


Sopnr’sticator.} n. s. [from sophisticate.] 


Adulterator; one that makes things not 
genuine. 

I cordially commend, that the sophisticators of 
wine may suffer punishment above any ordinary 
thief. Whitaker, Blood of the Grape, (1654,) p- 107. 

Great deprayers and sophisticators of antiquity. 

Biblioth. Bibl. 1. 306. 


SOR 


So’porous.* adj. [soporus, Lat.] Sleepy; 
causing sleep. 

In small syncopes it may perhaps rouse the 
spirits a little, but in soporows diseases it is com~ 
monly an uncertain and ineffectual remedy. 

Greenhill, Art of Embalm. p. 58. 
So’prer. n.s. [from sop.] One that steeps 
any thing in liquor. 
Sors.} n. s. [sorbum, Lat.] 
1. The service-tree. 
The timber of the sord is useful to the joiner. 
Evelyn. 
9. The berry of the tree. 

So’rpite. adj. [from sorbeo, Lat.] That 
may be drunk or sipped. , 
Sorsi’TIon.f x. s. [sorbition, Fr. Cotgrave; 

sorbitio, Lat.] The act of drinking or 


sipping. Cockeram. 
Sorpo’nicau.* adj. Of or belonging toa. 
Sorbonist. See SORBONIST. 


Great-bellyed braggers, or sorbonycall masters 
in Parys, which, commynge with rede faces from 
the cherefull bankett of Bacchus, called prandiom 
theologicum, condempned Martyne Luther in 
1523. Bale, Yet a Course, &c. (1548,) fol. 36. 

The sarbonical or theological wine, and their 
feasts or gaudy days, are now come to be prover- 
bially jested at. 

Florio, Transl. of Montaigne, p. 626. 
Solrronist.* n.s. A doctor of the theo-_ 
logical house of Sorbon, or Sorbonne, in 

the university of Paris; the Sorbonne — 
was also a term used in general for the — 
whole faculty of theology there. f 

In school-divinity as able 

As he that hight irrefragable : — 

Profound in all the nominal 

And real ways beyond them all; 

For he a rope of sand could twist 

As tough as learned Sorbonist. Hudibras,i. 1. 


SO’RCERER.} 2. s. [sorcier, French; 
sortiarius, low Latin; from sortes, Lat. — 
lots; implying a diviner by lots.}| A 
conjurer; an enchanter; a magician. 

They say this town is full of cozenage, 


So’puistry. nx. s. [from sophist. | 


‘ pais A As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye 
1. Fallacious ratiocination. JOSS weenie” 


tions of the papistes. f 
Drug-working sorcerers that change the mind, 


Abp. Cranmer, Def. of Doct.of the Sacr. (1550, ) fol. 112. 


Neither know I whether I should prefer for 
madness, and sophistical couzenage, that the same 
body of Christ should be in a thousand places at 
once of this sublunary world. Hall. 

When the state of the controversy is well under- 
stood, the difficulty will not be great in giving an- 
swers to all his sophistical cavils. Stilling fleet. 

That may seem a demonstration for the present, 
which to posterity will appear a mere sophistical 
knot. More. 

Fraud is the ready minister of injustice : — the 
currency of false pretence and sophistick reasoning 
was expedient to their designs. 

Burke, Letter ta a Memb of the Nat. Assembly. 
SopursticaALLy. adv. [from sophistical.] 
With fallacious subtilty. 
Bolingbroke argues most sophistically. Swift. 
To Sopur’sTICATE. v. a. [sophistiquer, Fr. 
from sophist. ] To adulterate ; to corrupt 
with something spurious. 

Tf the passions of the mind be strong, they easily 
sophisticate the understanding, they make it apt to 
believe upon every slender warrant, and to imagine 


infallible truth, where scarce any probable shew | 
Hooker. | 


appeareth, 
Here’s three of us are sophisticated. Shakspeare. 
Divers experiments succeeded not, because they 
were at one time tried with genuine materials, and 
at another time with sophisticated ones. Boyle. 
The only persons amongst the heathens who 
sophisticated nature and philosophy in this parti- 
cular, were the Stoicks ; who affirmed a fatal, un- 


Soporl’FEROUS.} 


His sophistry prevailed ; his father believed, 
Sidney. 
These men have obscured and confounded the 
natures of things, by their false principles and 
wretched sophistry ; though an act be never so sin- 
ful, they will strip it of its guilt. South, 


2. Logical exercise. 


The more youthful exercises of sophistry, themes, 
and declamations. Felton. 


To SO'PORATE. v. n. [soporo, Lat.] To 


Dict. 

adj. [soporifere, Fr. 

Cotgrave; soporifer, Lat. from sopor 

and fero.| Productive of sleep; causing 

sleep; narcotic ; opiate ; dormitive ; 
somniferous ; anodyne ; sleepy. 

The particular ingredients of those magical oint- 
ments are opiate and soporiferous ; for anointing 
of the forehead, neck, feet, and back-bone, pro- 
cures dead sleeps. Bacon. 

While the whole operation was performing, I 
lay in a profound sleep, by the force of that sopo- 
riferous medicine infused into my liquor. Swift. 

SoportFERousNEss. n.s. [from soporifer- 
ous.| The quality of causing sleep. 

Sororr rick. adj. [sopor and facio.] Caus- 
ing sleep; opiate ; narcotick. 

The colour and taste of opium are, as well as its 
soporifick or anodyne virtues, mere powers depend- 
ing on its primary qualities, Locke. 


lay asleep. 


Soul-killing witches that deform the body, Ls 
And many such like libertines of sin. Shaks. 
The weakness of the power of witches upon 
kings and magistrates may be ascribed to the 
weakness of imagination; for it is hard for # 
witch or a sorcerer to put on a belief that they ean 
hurt such. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
He saw a sable sorcerer arise, * 
All sudden gorgons hiss, and dragons glare, 4 
And ten-horn’d fiends. Pope. 
The Egyptian sorcerers contended with Moses ;_ 
but the wonders which Moses wrought did so far 
transcend the power of magicians, as made them 
confess it was the finger of God. Waits, Logick 
So'rcerEss. n. s. [Female of sorcerers] 
female magician ; an enchantress. 
Bring forth that sorceress condemn’d to burns 
Shakspeares 
Divers witches and sorceresses have fed upon 
man’s flesh, to aid their imagination with high and 
foul vapours. . Bacon+ 
The snaky sorceress that sat 
Just by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 
Milton, P. L. 
How cunningly the sorceress displays 
Her own transgressions, to upbraid me mine! 
Milton, S. 4: 
So’rcrrous.f adj. Containing enchant- 
ments. A word not used, Dr. Johnson 
says ; citing only Chapman: but it seems 
to have been formerly common, both 
before and after: Chapman, 5 ae 


| 
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So’RDET. ) 7. 5S. 
So’npine.§ Italian.) A small pipe put 


__ Which vulgar sordid mortals take. 


SOR 


‘The sorcerous proceedings of Silvester. 
Bale, Acts of Eng. Vot. P. ii. (1550,) B. 6. 
Th’ art ent’ring Circe’s house, 
Where by her med’cines, black and sorcerous, 
Thy souldiers' all are shut in well arm’d sties, 
And turn’d to swine. Chapman. 
The wine being consecrated, it is carried home, 
that therewith they may sprinkle their houses, to 
preserve them from witchcraft and sorcerous in- 
cantations. 
L. Addison, State of the Jews, (1675,) p. 127. 
So’rcery. n. s. Magick; enchantment ; 
conjuration ; witchcraft; charms. 
This witch Sycorax, 
For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries terrible, 
Was banish’d. Shakspeare. 
Adders’ wisdom I have learn’d 
To fence my ears against thy sorceries. 
Milton, S.A. 
Actzon has long tracts of rich soil ; but had the 
misfortune in his youth to fall under the power of 
sorcery. Tatler. 
Sorp. x. s. [Corrupted from sward.] 
Turf; grassy ground. 
This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the green sord. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
An altar — of grassy sord. Milton, P. L. 


SORDES.7 n.s. [Lat.] Foulness ; dregs. 


Dr. Johnson has considered the word 
only in its Latin form, in his example 
from Woodward. But it had been angli- 
cised before his time. 

They swear they have found out and can sell 
you the true elixir, the philosopher’s stone, which 
will turn baser metals into gold; while yet, poor 
men, their rags, sords, and beggary, sufficiently 
confute their rare skill, 

Bp. Gauden, Hierasp. (1653,) p. 219. 

The sea washes off the soil and sordes wherein 
mineral mosses were involved and concealed, and 
- thereby renders them more conspicuous. 

Woodward. 
[sourdine, Fr. sordina, 


* 


into the mouth of a trumpet to make it 
2S . . 

sound lower or shriller. Bailey. 
So’rvip.f¢ adj. [sordide, French, in all its 
» senses; sordidus, Latin. ] 


i, Foul; gross; filthy ; dirty. 


Never man more affected bravery and pride, 
than they did beggary and nastiness : — let these 
and their ill-advised followers pass for cynicks in 
Christianity ; — whatever the original rule of their 
~ sordid founder was. Bp. Hall, Rem. p, 262. 
There Charon stands 
A sordid god; down from his hoary chin 
_ A length of beard descends, uncomb’d, unclean. 
; Dryden. 


9. Intellectually dirty ; mean ; vile; base. 


__ Thou canst not those exceptions make, 
Cowley. 
It is strange, since the priest's office heretofore 
was always splendid, that it is now looked upon as 
a piece of religion, to make it low and sordid. 
: South, Serm. 


3. Covetous ; niggardly. 


, He may be old, 
And yet not sordid, who refuses gold. Denham. 
__ If one should cease to be generous and chari- 
table, because another is sordid and ungrateful, it 
would be much in the power of vice to extinguish 
_ christian virtues, L’ Estrange. 


So’rpipry. adv. [from sordid.] Meanly ; 


__ poorly; covetously. 
So’rpipness. n. s. [from sordid. ] 


1, Meanness ; baseness. 

____ I omit the madnesses of Caligula’s delights, 
_ and the execrable sordidness of those of Tiberius. 
” Cowley. 


SOR 


2. Nastiness ; not neatness. 


Providence deters people from sluttishness and 
sordidness, and provokes them to cleanliness. Ray. 


Sorps.* n.s. See SorpEs. 


SORE. n.s. [yap, Saxon; saur, Danish.] 
A place tender and painful; a place 
excoriated; an ulcer. It is not used of 
a wound, but of a breach of continuity, 
either long continued or from internal 
cause: to be a sore, there must be an 
excoriation ; a tumour or bruise is not 
called a sore before some disruption 
happen. 


Let us hence provide 
A salve for any sore that may betide. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Receipts abound ; but searching all thy store, 
The best is still at hand, to launce the sore, 

And cut the head ; for, till the core be found, 
The secret vice is fed and gathers ground, 
Dryden. 

By these all fest’ring sores her councils heal, 

Which time or has disclos’d, or shall reveal. 
Dryden. 

Lice and flies, which have a most wonderful 
instinct to find out convenient places for the 
hatching and nourishment of their young, lay their 
eggs upon sores. Bentley. 

Sore.f adj, [yap, Sax. gravis, molestus; 
sar, Goth. tener. Serenius. ] 
1. Tender to the touch. It has sometimes 
of before the causal noun. ] 
We can ne’er be sure, 
Whether we pain or not endure ; 
And just so far are sore and griev’d, 
As by the fancy is believ’d. Hudibras. 
While sore of battle, while our wounds are 
green, 
Why should we tempt the doubtful die again ? 
Dryden. 

It was a right auswer of the physician to his 
patient, that had sore eyes, If you have more 
pleasure in the taste of wine than in the use of 
your sight, wine is good ; but if the pleasure of 
seeing be greater to you than that of drinking, 
wine is naught. Locke. 

2. Tender in the mind; easily vexed. 

Malice and hatred are very fretting and vexa- 
tious, and apt to make our minds sore and uneasy ; 
but he that can moderate these affections will find 
ease in his mind, Tillotson. 

Laugh at your friends ; and, if your friends are 

sore, 
So much the better, you may laugh the more. 
Pope. 
3. Violent with pain; afflictively vehe- 
ment. See Sore, adverb. 

Threescore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time Pve seen 
Hours dreadful, and things strange; but this sore 

night 
Hath trifled former knowings. Shakspeare. 

J will persevere in my course of loyalty, though 

the conflict be sore between that and my blood. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
My loins are filled with a sore disease ; and there 
is no whole part in my body. Common Prayer. 
Sore hath been their fight, 
As likeliest was, when two such foes met arm’d, 
Milton, P. L. 
Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have ; 
After this day’s travel sore, 
Sweet rest seize thee evermore. 
Milton, Ep. M. of Winch. 

They are determin’d to live up to the holy 
rule, though sore evils and great temporal incon- 
veniences should attend the discharge of their duty. 

Atterbury. 


4, Criminal. Out of use. 


SOR 


To lapse in fulness 
Is sorer than to lie for need ; and falsehood 
Ts worse in kings than beggars. 
Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
Sorz.f adv. [This the etymologists derive 
from seer, Teut. but seer means only an 
intenseness of any thing; sore almost 
always includes pain. Dr. Johnson. — 
Dr. Johnson has not rightly stated the 
use of thisadverb. The German ser or 
sehr, as well as the Teut. seer, means in 
a great degree, intensely; a meaning 
which Serenius considers of the highest 
antiquity ; and which is certainly the old 
English meaning. 
1. Intensely ; in a great degree. 
ticed by Dr. Johnson. 
This worthy Jason sore alongeth 
To see the strange regions. 
Gower, Conf. dm. B. 5. 
Good men delight sore when they hear of virtu- 
ousmen. Thorpe (in 1407,) Exam. in Fow’s Acts. 
Thou sore longedst after thy father’s house, [in 
the Transl. of 1578, ‘‘ thou greatly longedst.’’] 
Genesis, xxxi. 30. 
2. With painful or dangerous vehemence ; 
a very painful degree; with aflictive 
violence or pertinacity. It is now little 
used. 
The knight, then lightly leaping to the prey, 
With mortal steel him smote again so sore, 
That headless his unwieldy body lay. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Thine arrows stick fast in me, and thy hand 
presseth me sore. Common Prayer. 
He this and that, and each man’s blow 
Doth eye, defend, and shift, being laid to sore. 
Daniel. 


Not no- 


Though iron hew and mangle sore, 
Would wounds and bruises honour more. 
Hudibras. 
Distrust shook sore their minds. Milton, P. L. 
So that if Palamon were wounded sore, 
Arcite was hurt as much. Dryden, Kn. Tale, 
Sore sigh’d the knight, who this long sermon 
heard ; 
At length, considering all, his heart he cheer’d. 
Dryden. 
How, Didius, shall a Roman sore repuls’d 
Greet your arrival to this distant isle? 
How bid you welcome to these shatter’d legions? 
A, Philips. 


To Sorze.* v.a. [from the noun.] To 
wound; to make sore. The following 
is the reading of Spenser's first edition 
in 1590, and no doubt the true one. 
Others read bor’d. 

The wyde wound 
Was closed up, as it had not been sor’d. 
Spenser, F. Q. lil. xii. 38. 

Sort.f x. s. (sor-falcon, Fr. a soare-hawk, 
Cotgrave ; from saur, brown.] 

1. A hawk of the first year. 


Of the soar-falcon so I learn to flye. 
Spenser, Hymns. 


The distinction of eyess and ramage hawks, of 


sores and entermewers. } 
Sir T. Brown, Miscell. p. 118. 


2. A buck of the fourth year, [from saur, 
Fr.] 


A buck is the first year a fawn; the second year, 

a pricket ; the third year, a sorrell ; and the fourth 
year, a soare. Return from Parnassus, (1606.) 
So’renon. J 2. 5. [Irish and Scottish.) A 
Sorn. § kind of arbitrary exaction 
or servile tenure, formerly in Scotland, 
as likewise in Ireland. Whenever a 
chieftain had a mind to revel, he came 
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down among his tenants with his fol- 
lowers, by way of contempt called in the 
lowlands giliwitfitts, and lived on free 
quarters ; so that ever since, when a 
person obtrudes himself upon another, 
stays at his house, and hangs upon him 
for bed and board, he is said to sorn, or 
be a sorner. Macbean. 

They exact upon them all kinds of services; 
yea, and the very wild exactions, coignie, livery, 
and sorehon ; by which they poll and utterly undo 
the poor tenants and freeholders under them. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

So’reL, or So’rreL.* adj. [saur, Fr.] 

Reddish ; inclining to a red colour: as, 
a sorrel horse. 

To redden herrings, lay them on hurdles in a 
close room, and there smoke them with the dried 
leaves of elm or oak, or with tanner’s bark, until 
they have gotten their sorrel hue. 

; Cotgrave, in V. Saurir. 

So’REL, or So’RREL.f x. s. [dimin. of 

sore; from saur, Fr.] A buck of the 
third year. See Sore. 

Tam but a mere sorell ; my head’s not hardened 
yet! A Christian turned Turk, (1612.) 

So’RELY. adv. [from sore. ] 
1, With a great degree of pain or dis- 
tress. 

Here’s the smell of the blood still; all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Oh! oh! oh!— What a sigh is there! the heart 
is sorely overcharged. Shakspeare. 

Of the warrior train, 
Though most were sorely wounded, none were 
slain. Dryden. 
2. With vehemence dangerous or atftlic- 
tive. 
T have done ill, 
Of which I do accuse myself so sorely, 
That I will enjoy no more. Shakspeare. 
Soreness. n. 8. [from sore; Sax. [yeep- 
nyyye.] Tenderness of a hurt. 

He that, whilst the soreness of his late pangs of 
conscience remains, finds himself'a little indisposed 
for sin, presently concludes repentance hath had its 
perfect work. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

My foot began to swell, and the pain asswaged, 
though it left such a soreness, that I could hardly 
suffer the clothes of my bed. Temple. 

Sorrrrs. n. s. [cwoe!rgs-] Properly an 
heap. An argument where one pro- 
position is accumulated on another. 

Chrysippus the Stoick invented a kind of argu- 
ment, consisting of more than three propositions, 
which is called sorites, or a heap. Dryden. 

Sorites is when several middle terms are chosen 
to connect one another successively in several pro- 
positions, till the last proposition connects its pre- 
dicate with the first subject. Thus, all men of 
revenge haye their souls often uneasy; uneasy 
souls are a plague to themselves ; now to be one’s 
own plague is folly in the extreme. Waits, Logick. 

Soro’RICIDE. n. s. [soror and cedo.] The 
murder of a sister. 

So/rrace. n.s. The blades of green wheat 
or barley. Dict. 

So'rrance. n. s. [In farriery.] Any dis- 
ease or sore in horses. Dict. 

So’RREL. 7. s. [rupe, Saxon ; sorel, French; 
oxalis, Lat.| This plant agrees with the 
dock in all its characters, and only differs 
in having an acid taste. Miller. 

Of all roots of herbs the root of sorrel goeth the 
farthest into the earth. It is a cold and acid herb 
that loveth the earth, and is not much drawn by 
the sun, Bacon. 

Acid austere vegetables contract and strengthen 
the fibres, as all kinds of sorrel, the virtues of 


SOR 


which lie in acid astringent salt, a sovereign anti- 
dote against the putrescent bilious alkali. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

So’RREL.* adj. See SOREL. 

So’rrity.} adv. [from sorry.] Meanly ; 
poorly; despicably ; wretchedly ; piti- 
ably. 

Thy pipe, O Pan, shall help, though I sing sor- 
rily. Sidney. 
How does this hero in buskins perform? So 
wretchedly and sorrily, so exactly to the same tune 
and his wonted pitch, that he has not struck one 
right stroke. Bentley, Phil. Lips. § 53. 


So’rriness. x. s: [from sorry.] Mean- 
ness; wretchedness; pitiableness; de- 
spicableness. 


To SORROW. v. n. [saurgan, Gothick ; 
yopzian, Sax.] To grieve; to be sad; 
to be dejected. 

The miserable change, now at my end, 

Lament nor sorrow at. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Wherever sorrow is, relief would be ; 

If you do sorrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your sorrow and my grief 

Were both extermin’d. Shakspeare. 
Now I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, 

but that ye sorrowed to repentance. 2 Cor. vil. 9. 
I neither fear to die nor desire to live; and 

having mastered all grief in myself, I desire no 

man to sorrow for me. Hayward. 
Send them forth, though sorrowing, yet in peace. 
i Milton, P. Le 

Sad the prince explores 

The neighb’ring main, and sorrowing treads the 

shores, Pope. 

So’rrow.} n.s. [ropz, Saxon, from yopzian; 
saurgan, M. Goth. sorga, Su. Goth. to 
grieve. Serenius.] Grief; pain for some- 
thing past; sadness; mourning. Sor- 
row is not commonly understood as the 
effect of present evil, but of lost good, 

Sorrow is uneasiness in the mind, upon the 
thought of a good lost, which might have been 
enjoyed longer; or the sense of a-present evil. 

Locke. 

Sorrow on thee, on all the pack of you, 

That triumph thus upon my misery! Shakspeare. 
A world of woe and sorrow. Milton, P. L. 
Some other hour I will to tears allow ; 

But haying you, can show no sorrow now. Dryden. 

So’rrowep.f adj. [from sorrow.) Ac- 
companied with sorrow. Out of use. 

Now the publick body, which doth seldom 

Play the recanter, feeling in itself 

A lack of Timon’s aid, hath sense withal 

OF its own fall, restraining aid to Timon; 

And sends forth us to make their sorrowed tender. 

Shakspeare. 

The much wronged and over sorrowed state of 
matrimony. Milton, Doct. and Discov. of Div. Pref. 


So’RROWFUL.Y adj. [sorrow and full; Sax. 


yopgpull.} 
1. Sad for something past; mournful ; 
grieving. 

Blessed are they which have been sorrowfwl for 
all thy scourges; for they shall rejoice for thee, 
when they have seen all thy glory. ob, xiii. 14. 

2. Deeply serious. Not in use. 

Hannah said, No, my lord, I am a woman of a 
sorrowful spirit: I haye poured out my soul be- 
fore the Lord. : 1 Sam. 

3. Expressing grief; accompanied with 
grief. 

The things that my soul refused to touch are as 
my sorrowful meat. Job, vi. 7. 

So’RRowFULLY.* adv. [from sorrowful.] 
In a sorrowful manner. Barret. 

The matter he hath sorrowfully lamented, 

Ld, Herbert, Hen. VIII. p. 471. 


SOR 
So’RROWFULNESS.* 7. s. [from sorrowful ; 


Sax. yopzpulneyye.] State of being sor- 
rowful. 


So’RRowinG.* n.s. [yopzunz, Sax. lamen- 
tatio.] Expression of sorrow. 

Marina, hearing sighs, to him drew near; 
And did entreat his cause of grief to hear ; 
——_—_ Her beauty was the sting, 

That caused all this instant sorrowing. 
Browne, Brit. Past. B. 1, S. 1. 

So’RRow.eEss.* adj. [sorrow and less; Sax. 
yopzleay.] Without sorrow. 

| Huloet, in V. Grieflesse 

If their repentance be sorrowless, it will prove 
but a sorry one. Hewyt, Serm. (1658,) p. 23+ 

So’Rry.f adj. [raprz, rapi, yepi, Sax. ] 

1. Grieved for something past. It is ge- 
nerally used of slight or casual miscar- 
riages or vexations, but sometimes of 
greater things. It does not imply any 
long continuance of grief. 

O, forget 
What we are sorry for ourselves in thee. 
Shakspeare, Timon. 

The king was sorry: nevertheless for the oath’s 
sake he commanded the Baptist’s head to be given 
her. St. Matth. xiv. 9. 

I'm sorry for thee, friend ; “tis the duke’s plea- 
sure. Shakspeare. 

We are sorry for the satire interspersed in some 
of these pieces, upon a few people, from whom the 
highest provocations have been received. Swift. 

2. Melancholy; dismal. 

They espide 
A sorie sight as ever seen with eye ; 
A heedlesse ladie lying him beside, 
In her own blood all wallow’d woefully. 
Spenser, F. Q. 

3. [From saur, filth, Icelandick. Dr. John- 
son.— Hence our word was at first 
sowry, in this sense. “ Sowry or de- 
filed.” Prompt. Parv. in V. Sowre, or 
Filth.| Vile; worthless ; vexatious. 

How now, why do you keep alone? 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making, 

Using those thoughts which should, indeed, have 
died 

With them they think on. — Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

If the union of the parts consist only in rest, it 
would seem that a bag of dust would be of as firm 

‘ a consistence as that of marble; and Bajazet’s cage 
had been but a sorry prison. Glanville. 

Coarse complexions, 
And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to teaze the housewife’s wool. 
? Milton, Comus. 

How vain were all the ensigns of his power, 
that could not support him against one slighting 
look of a sorry slave ! LT Estrange. 

Tf this innocent had any relation to his Thebais, 
the poet might have found some sorry excuse for 
detaining the reader, Dryden. 

If such a slight and sorry business as that could 
produce one organical body, one might reasonably 
expect, that now and then a dead lump of dough 
might be leavened into an animal. Bentley, Serm. 

SORT. x. s. [sorte, French.] 

1. A kind; a species. 

Disfigur’d more than spirit of happy sort. 

, Milton, P. L. 

A substantial and unaffected piety not only gives 
a man a credit among the sober and virtuous, but 
even among the vicious sort of men. Tillotson. 

These three sorts of poems should differ in their 
numbers, designs, and eyery thought. Walsh. 

_ Endeavouring to make the signification of spe- 
cifick names clear, they made their specifick ideas 
of the sorts of substances of a few of those simple 
ideas found in them, Locke. 
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2. A manner ; a form of being or acting. 
Flowers, in such sort worn, can neither be smelt 
~ nor seen well by those that wear them. Hooker. 
That I may laugh at her in equal sort 
As she doth laugh at me, and makes my pain her 
sport. Spenser, Sonnet. 
- To Adam in what sort shall I appear ? 
Milton, P. L. 
3. A degree of any quality. 
Ihave written the more boldly unto you, in some 
sort, as putting you in mind. Rom. xv. 15. 
T shall not be wholly without praise, if in some 
sort I have copied his style. Dryden. 


4. A class, or order of persons. 


The one being a thing that belongeth generally 
unto all; the other, such as none but the wiser and 


more judicious sort can perform. Hooker. 
s I have bought 
_ Golden opinions from all sorts of people. Shaksp. 


The first sort by their own suggestion fell. 
Milton, P. L. 
Hospitality to the better sort, and charity to the 
_ poor, two virtues that are never exercised so well 

_ as when they accompany each other. 
Sie Atterbury, Serm. 
_ 5. A company; a knot of people. 

Mine eyes are full of tears: I cannot see; 

_ And yet salt water blinds them not so much, 
But they can see a sort of traitors here. Shakspeare. 
___ A sort of lusty shepherds strive, Waller. 


6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. 
 _ Issignior Montanto returned from the wars ? — 
_ [know none of that name, lady ; there was none 
“such in the army of any sort. Shakspeare. 
7. [Sort, Fr. sortes, Lat.] <A lot. Out of 
use, 


aah Make a lott’ry, 
_ And by decree let blockish Ajax 


_ Draw the sort to fight with Hector. Shakspeare. 
as . . 

A pair; a set; asuit. 
To Sort. v. a. [sortzr?, Lat. assortire, 


~ Ttalian.] 
1, To separate into distinct and proper 
classes. 


* With this desire, she hath a native might 
i _ To find out every truth, if she had time ; 

___ The innumerable effects to sort aright, 

; "And by degrees from cause to cause to climb. 

he Davies. 

that make the 

Rominal essence of the lowest species, or first 

ted of individuals, depends on the mind of man. 
re PAD. capers eye, Lockes 
__ The rays which differ in refrangibility may be 

- Parted and sorted from one another, and that either 
by refraction, or by reflexion. Newton, Opt. 
__ But grant that actions best discover man, 

we ake the most strong, and sort them as you can: 

_ The few that glare, each character must mark; 
You balance not the many in the dark. Pope. 


2. To reduce to order from a state of con- 
fusion, 

_ _ These they sorted into their several times and 
—- } Some to begin the service of God with, 
and some to end; some to be interlac’d between 
_ the divine readings of the law and prophets. 

, Hooker. 


‘The number of simple ideas, 


We __..__ Let me not be light; 

% For alight wife doth make a heavy husband ; 

pt never be Bassanio so from me ; 

But God sort all ! Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 


SOR 


3. To conjoin ; to put together in distribu- | 


tion. 
For, when she sorts things 
past, 
And thereby things to come doth oft foresee 3 
When she doth doubt at first, and chuse at last, 
These acts her own, without her body be. Davies. 
The swain perceiving by her words ill sorted, 
That she was wholly from herself transported. 
Brown. 


present with things 


4. To cull; to choose ; to select. 
Send his mother to his father’s house, 
That he may sort her out a worthy spouse. 
Chapman, 
To Sort. v. n. 


1. To be joined with others of the same 
species, 

Nor do metals only sort and herd with metals 

in the earth, and minerals with minerals; but both 

in common together, Woodward. 


2. To consort ; to join. 

The illiberality of parents towards their chil- 
dren makes them base, and sort with any com- 
pany. Bacon. 

3. To suit ; to fit. 

A man cannot speak to a son but as a father ; 
whereas a friend may speak as the case requires, 
and not as it sorteth with the person. Bacon. 

They are happy whose natures sor¢ with their 
vocations. Bacon. 

Among unequals, what society 
Can sort, what harmony, or true delight ? 

Which wust be mutual, in proportion due, 
Giv’n and receiv’d. Milton, P.L. 

The Creator calling forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them several charge, 

As sorted best with present things. Milton, P.L. 

For diff’rent stiles with diff’rent subjects sort, 
As several garbs with country, town, and court, 

Pope. 
4. [Sortir, to issue, French.] To termi- 
nate; to issue. 

It sorted not to any fight, but to a retreat. 

Bacon. 

Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they 
raise some persons to be companions ; which many 
times sorteth to inconvenience, Bacon. 

5. To have success; to terminate in the 
effect desired. 

The slips of their vines have been brought into 
Spain, but they have not sorted to the same pur- 
pose as in their native country. 

Abbot, Desc. of the World. 

It was tried in a blown bladder, whereunto 
flesh and a flower were put, and it sorted not; for 
dry bladders will not blow, and new bladders fur- 
ther putrefaction. Bacon. 

6. To fall out. [from sort, a lot, French.] 


And so far am I glad it did so sort, 
As this their jangling I esteem a sport. Shaks. 


SOT 


Here doth he wish his person, with such power 
As might hold sortance with his quality, 
The which he could not levy.  Shaks. Hen. IV. 
SO’RTILEGE, n. 8. [sortilege, Fr. sorti- 
legium, Lat.) The act or practice of 
drawing lots. 
Sortitx’cious.* adj. [from sortulege. | 
Relating to sortilege. 


_ Horace makes the blood of frogs an ingredient 
in sortdegious charms. 

Daubuz on the Rev. ed. by P. Lancaster, p. 46. 
SO’RTILEGY.* 7. 5. [sortdlegium, Latin.] 
The act or practice of drawing lots, 

Even in sortilegies, and matters of greatest un- 
certainty, there is a settled and preordered course 
of effect, Sir T. Brown, Rel. Medici, § 18. 

Sortr’rion.* | n. 5, [sortitio, Lat.] “Se- 
lection or appointment by lot. Cockeram. 

The soldiers have parted thy garments, and cast 
lots upon thy seamless coat : those poor spoils 
cannot so much enrich them as glorify thee, whose 
Scriptures are fulfilled by their barbarous sortitions. 

Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4, 

SO’RTMENT. x. s. [from sort. | 

1. The act of sorting; distribution, 

2. A parcel sorted or distributed, 

Lo SOSS.t v.n. [A cant word. Dr. 
Johnson. — Perhaps a corruption of To 
souse, from the Fr. sous, down.] To sit 
lazily on a chair; to fall at once into a 
chair. 

The winter sky began to frown, 
Poor Stella must pack off to town 2 
From wholesome exercise and air, 
To sossing in an easy chair, 

Soss.* n.s. [See the verb. | 

1. A lazy fellow; a lusk. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

2. A heavy fall. Cheshire. Wilb. Gloss. 

3. A mucky puddle, or sess. North. 
Hence sess-pool, (which see, ) according 
to Grose. 


SOT. x. s. [foc, Norm. Sax. yot-yeipe, a 
state of folly; sot, Fr. sot, Teut. The 
word is old in our language: “as it were 
a sote, I stood astonied.” Chaucer, Flower 
and Leaf. Serenius refers the word to 
the Icel. saud, pecus, bestia.] 

1. A blockhead; a dull ignorant stupid 
fellow; a dolt. 

Of the loyal service of his son 
When I inform’d him, then he call’d me Sot, 
And told me I had turn’d the wrong side out. 
Shakspeare. 


Swift. 


Either our brags 
Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his description 
Proy’d us unspeaking sots. Shakspeare, 


So’rraBce.* adj. [sortable, Fr.] Suitable ; 

befitting. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

The flourishing state of learning, sortable to so 
excellent a princess. 

Bacon, Adv. of Learning, B. 1. 

Nothing sortable either to his disposition or 

breeding. Howell, Lett, ii. 6. 


Soul-blinded sots, that creep 
Tn dirt, and never saw the wonders of the deep. 
Drayton. 
Tell him that no history or antiquity can match 
his conduct; and presently the sot, because he 
knows neither history nor antiquity, shall begin to 
measure himself by himself, which is the only sure 


SofrraBiy.* adv. [from sortable.| Suit- 
ably ; fitly. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

So’rrau. adj. A word formed by Locke, 
but not yet received. 

As things .are ranked under names, into sorts 
or species, only as they agree to certain abstract 
ideas, the essence of each sort comes to be nothing 
but that idea which the sortal, if I may so call it 
from sort, as I do general from genus, name stands 
for. Locke. 

So’rTance. z.s. [from sort] Suitable- 
Ness 5 agreement, 


way for him not to fall short. South. 
2. A wretch stupified by drinking. 
Every sign 
That calls the staring sots to nasty wine. 
Roscommon. 


A surly ill-bred lord, 
That chides and snaps her up at every word : 
A brutal so¢; who, while she holds his head, 
With drunken filth bedaubs the nuptial bed. 


Granville. 
Yo Sor. v.a. To stupify; to besot; to 
infatuate. 


This soted priest, who was gladder than he ? 
Chaucer, Chan. Yem. Tale. 


SOV 


I am sotted, 
Utterly lost ; my virgin’s faith has fled me. 
Beaum. and Fl. Two Nob. Kinsmen, 
T hate to see a brave bold fellow sotted, 
Made sour and senseless, turn’d to whey by love ; 
A driveling hero, fit for a romance. 
Dryden, Span. Friar. 
The potion 
Turns his brain and stupifies his mind ; 
The sotted moon-calf gapes. Dryden. 
To Sor.} v.n. To tipple to stupidity. 
He continued to doze and sof, and tell a tedious 
story, as most other landlords usually do. 
Goldsmith, Essay 19. 
So’rrisu. adj. [from sot.] 
1. Dull; stupid ; senseless ; infatuate ; dolt- 
ish. 
All’s but naught : 
Patience is softish, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
Upon the report of his approach, more than half 
fell away and dispersed ; the residue, being more 
desperate or more sottish, did abide in the field, of 


whom many were slain. Hayward, 
He gain’d a king, 
Ahaz his sottish conqueror. Milton, P. L. 


’Tis sottish to offer at things that cannot be 
brought about. L, Estrange. 
The inhabitants of Soldania, in Africk, are so 
sottish and grossly ignorant, that they differ very 
little from brutes, Wilkins. 
How ignorant are sottish pretenders to astrology ! 
Swift. 

2. Dull with intemperance. 
So’rrisuxy. adv. [from sottish.] Stupidly ; 

dully ; senselessly. 

Northumberland, sottishly mad with over-great 
fortune, procured the king, by his letters patent 
under the great seal, to appoint the lady Jane to 
succeed him in the inheritance of the crown. 

Hayward. 

Atheism is impudent in pretending to philoso- 
phy, and superstition soétishly ignorant in fancying 
that the knowledge of nature tends to irreligion. 

Glanville. 

So sottishly tolose the purest pleasures and com- 
forts of this world, and forego the expectation of 
immortality in another; and so desperately to run 
the risk of dwelling with everlasting burnings, 
plainly discovers itself to be the most pernicious 
folly and deplorable madness in the world. 

rt Bentley. 
So’rrisHness. n.s. [from sottish.] 
1. Dulness ; stupidity ; insensibility. 

Sometimes phlegm putrifies into sottishness, sot- 

tishness into an ignorance or neglect of all religion. 
Holyday. 

Few consider what a degree of sottishness and 

confirmed ignorance men may sin themselves into. 
South. 

The first part of the text, the folly and softish- 
mess of atheism, will. come home to their case ; since 
they make such a noisy pretence to wit and sagacity. 

Bentley. 
2. Drunken stupidity. 

No sober temperate person can look with any 
complacency upon the drunkenness and sottishness 
of his neighbour. South. 

Souce. n.s. See Souse. 
Soucuo’ne.* 2.5. A kind of tea. 
So’venANCE.* n. 5. [See SOUVENANCE. | 
Remembrance. 
To dwell in darknesse without sovenance. 
Spenser, Tears of the Muses. 
SO'VEREIGN.} adj. [souverain, French : 
sovrano, Italian, according to which form 
Milton wrote this word sovran.] 
1. Supreme in power ; having no superiour. 
As teaching bringeth us to know that God is 


our supreme truth; so prayer testifieth that we 
acknowledge him our sovereign good. Hooker. 
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You, my sovereign lady, 
Causeless have laid disgraces on my head. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
None of us who now thy grace implore, 
But held the rank of sovereign queen before, 
Till giddy chance, whose malice never bears 
That mortal bliss should Jast for length of years, 
Cast us down headlong from our high estate. 
Dryden. 
Whether Esau, then, were a vassal to Jacob, and 
Jacob his sovereign prince by birthright, I leave 
the reader to judge. Locke: 


2. Supremely efficacious; predominant 
over diseases. 


A memorial of fidelity and zeal, a sovereign pre- 
servative of God’s people from the venomous in- 
fection of heresy. Hooker. 

The most sovereign prescription in Galen is but 
empirick ; and, to this preservative, of no better re- 
port than a horse-drench. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

* Love-wounded Protheus, 
My bosom, as a bed, 
Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal’d, 
And thus I search it with a sovereign kiss, Shaks. 

A water we call water of paradise, by that we do 
to it, is made very sovereign for health. Bacon. 

Like the scum starv’d men did draw 
From parboil’d shoes and boots, and all the rest 
Which were with any sovereign fatness blest. 

Donne. 

Be cool, my friend, and hear my muse dispense 
Some sovereign comforts drawn from common 

sense. Dryden. 


SO’'VEREIGN.} 7.5. 


1. Supreme lord. 
O, let my sovereign turn away his face, 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf. Shakspeare. 
By my sovereign, and his fate, I swear, 
Renown’d for faith in peace, for force in war, 
Oft our alliance other lands desir’d. Dryden. 


2. Formerly, a gold coin, called also a rose- 
noble and double rose-noble: first coined 
by K. Hen. VII. and continued till the 
time of K. James I. inclusive. Now, 
while this old word, unnoticed by Dr. 
Johnson, was added, (July 1817,) a new 
gold coin, of twenty shillings value. 

Succeeding kings coined rose-nobles and double 
rose-nobles, the great sovereigns, with the said in- 
scription. Camden, Rem. 


I gave him four sovereigns for his pains. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour. 
To So'vEREIGNIZE.* v. n. [from soverergn. ] 
To exercise supreme power. 
Her royalties were spacious, as sovereignizing 
over many towns and provinces, 
Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 84. 
Nimrod was the first that sovereignized over men. 
Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 226. 


So’verREIGNLY. adv. [from sovereign.] Su- 
premely; in the highest degree. 


He was sovereignly lovely in himself. Boyle. 


So'verrrenty. n. s. [souveraineté, Fr.] 
Supremacy; highest place; supreme 
power ; highest degree of excellence. 

Give me pardon, 
That I, your vassal, have employ’d and pain’d 
Your unknown sovereignty. Shakspeare. 
Happy were England, would this virtuous 
prince 
Take on his grace the sovereignty thereof. Shaks. 
To give laws unto a people, to institute magis- 
trates and officers oyer them; to punish and par- 
don malefactors; to have the sole authority of 
making war and peace, are the true marks of so- 
vereignty. Davies. 
A mighty hunter thence he shall be styl’d 
Before the Lord; as in despite of heaven, 


Or from heayen claiming second sovereignty. 
Millon, P.L. 


SOU 


Nothing does so gratify a haughty humour, as 

this piece of usurped sovereignty over our brethren, 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
Jove’s own tree, 

That holds the woods in awful sovereignty, 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground; 
High as his topmost boughs to heaven ascend, 
So low his roots to hell’s dominion tend. Dryden, 

I well foresee, whene’er thy suit I grant, 

That I my much-lovy’d sovereignty shall want, 
And her new beauty may thy heart invade, 
Dryden. 

Let us above all things possess our souls with 
awful apprehensions of the majesty and sovereignty 
of God. Rogers. 

Alexander’s Grecian colonies in the Indies were 
almost exterminated by Sandrocottus; Seleucus 
recovered the sovereignty in some degree, but was 
forced to abandon to him the country along the | 
Indus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Soucu.} x. s. [from sous, French. ] 
1. A subterraneous drain. 

Yet could not such mines, without great pains 
and charges, if at all, be wrought ; the delfs would 
be so flown with waters, it being impossible to 
make any addits or soughs to drain them, that no 
gins or machines could suffice to lay and keep 
them dry. Ray on the Creation. 

Another was found in sinking a sough-pit. 

Woodward, 
g. Asound. Mr. Archdeacon Nares, in 
his excellent Glossary, thinks that this 
meaning is not very clear in the exam- 
ple from Ben Jonson ; though he states 
that Skinner explains sowgh by sound. 
One of the uses of the word in the 
Craven Dialect is that of a hollow 
murmur; and one of those in Scotland 
is that of a deep sigh. Swough, which 
Chaucer uses, is both noise and sound, 
and also a swoon; which Dr. Jamieson 
refers to the Sax. ypeze, clangor. But 
see also J'o SouGu. 

The well-greas’d wherry now had got between, 

And bade her farewell sough unto the burden. 
B. Jonson, Epigrams. | 
To Soucu.* v. n. [soeffen, Teut. spirare. ] 
To whistle: applied to the wind. 
A noise like that of a great soughing wind. 
Hist. of the Royal Soc. iv. 225, 
The pret. and participle pass. 


Soucut. 
of seek. 
Iam sought of them that asked not for me: I 
am found of them that sowght me not, Zsa. Ixy. 1. 


SOUL.} z.s. [raul, Saxon ; saal, Icel. seele, | 
Germ. saiwala, Goth. consent. aliis ling. 
et dialect. bené multis. Serenius. The 
old form of our word was saul. ‘“ By | 
Christe’s saule.” Chaucer. ] 


1. The immaterial and immortal spirit of 
man. 
When death was overcome, he opened heaven as | 
well to the believing Gentiles as Jews: heaven 
till then was no receptacle to the sowds of either. 
Hooker. 
Perhaps for want of food the soul may pine; _ 
But that were strange, since all things bad and 
good, 
Since all God’s creatures, mortal and divine, | 
Since God himself, is her eternal food. Davies. 
He remembered them of the promises, seals, | 
and oaths which by publick authority had passed 
for concluding this marriage, that these being ¥e- 
ligious bonds betwixt God and their sowls, could 
not by any politick act of state be dissolved. 
Hayward. 
So natural is the knowledge of the soul’s im- 
mortality, and of some «di for the future reception 


of it, that we find some tract or other of it in most 
barbarous nations, ‘Heylin. 


SOU 
9, Intellectual principle. 


Eloquence the sow, song charms the sense, 
‘ Milton, P. L. 
begin to see, 


The eyes of our souls only then 
Law. 


when our bodily eyes are closing. 


3, Vital principle. 
Thou almost mak’st me waver in my faith, 
- To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and 
soul. Milton, P.L. 
Join voices, all ye living souls / ye birds, 
_ That singing up to heaven-gate ascend, 
_ Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praise. 
Milton, P. L. 
Tn common discourse and writing, we leave out 
the words vegetative, sensitive, and rational; and 
make the word sow serve for all these principles. 
Watts. 


4, Spirit ; essence ; quintessence ; prin- 
cipal part. 
He has the very soul of bounty. 
Charity, the sow/ of all the rest. 


5. Interiour power. 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
- Would men observingly distil it out. Shaks. 
6. A familiar appellation expressing the 
qualities of the mind. 
_ Three wenches where I stood cry’d 
*© Alas, good soul /”” Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
This is a poor mad soul; and she says up and 
down the town, that her eldest son is like you. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
The poor sow/ sat singing by a sycamore tree, 
Sing all a green willow : 
- Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee. 
Shakspeare. 
__ Keep the poor sow! no longer in suspense, 
_ Your charge is such as does not need defence. 
Dryden. 
__Unenlarged souls are disgusted with the wonders 
of the microscope, discovering animals which equal 
not a peppercorn. Watts. 
7, Human being. 
The moral is the case of every soul of us. 
LT Estrange. 
there are in it a hundred 
souls, 


Shakspeare. 
Milton, P.L. 


It is a republick ; 
 burgeois, and about a thousand 


“ae Addison on Italy. 
Swift. 


__ My state of health none care to learn ; 
My life is here no sowl’s concern. 

8, Active power. 

Earth, air, and seas, through empty space would 


rowl, 
_ And heaven would fly before the driving 


BF 
9. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. 

‘That he wants caution, he must needs confess ; 
_ But not a soul, to give our arms success. Young. 
10. Intelligent being in general. 


Eyery soul in heaven shall bend the knee. 
; Milton. 


To Sout.* v.a. To endue with a soul: 
an old verb. We still use souwled; as 
e { Bow souled, largely souled, and the 
like, 

That Fadre’s Sonne which alle thinges wrought; 
_ And all that wrought is with a skilfull thought, 
The Gost, that from the Fader gan procede, 

_ Hath soled them withouten any drede. 

| * Chaucer, Sec. Nun’s Tale. 
To Sour, or Sowl.* v. n. [yugl, Saxon, 

obsonium. Northumb. Gloss. at the 
end of Ray, in V. Soor. Sool, or 

sowle, any thing eaten with bread. 

_ North. Grose.] To afford suitable suste- 
‘hance. | 


soul. 
Dryden. 


SOU 


I have, sweet wench, a piece of cheese, as good 
as tooth may chawe, 
And bread and wildings sowling well. é 
Warner, Albion's England. 
SouL-BELL.* n.s. The passing-bell. Ob- 
solete. See PassinG-sELL. 

We call them soul-bells, for that they signify the 
departure of the soul, not for that they help the 
passage of the soul. 

Bp. Hall, Apol. against the Brownists. 
Sout-pisr’Asrp.* adj. [soul and disease.) 
Diseased in mind; soul-sick. 
[He] had great insight 
In that disease of grieved conscience, 
And well could cure the same; his name was 
Patience: 
Who, coming to that souwl-diseased knight, 
Could hardly him intreat to tell his grief. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
So’utpier. See Souprer. 
SouLep. adj. [from soul. ] Furnished with 
mind. 

Griping, and still tenacious of thy hold, 

Would’st thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely 
soul’d, 
Should give the prizes they had gain’d before? 
Dryden. 
SouLtuss.f adj. [yaul-leay, Saxon.] 
1. Without soul; without life. 

Their holiness is the very outward work itself, 

being a brainless head and soulless body. 
Sir E. Sandys, State of Rel. (ed. 1605,) X. 4. 
2. Mean; low; spiritless. 
Slave, soulless villain, dog, O rarely base! 
Shakspeare. 
Sour-sHor. n. s. [soul and shot.] Some- 
thing paid for a soul’s requiem among 
the Romanists. 

In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to 
be paid, called pecunia sepulchralis et symbolum 
anime, and in Saxon soul-shot. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Sout-sick.* adj. [soul and sick. ] Diseased 
in mind: a forcible expression. 

Mankind is mortally sow/-sick. 

Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, § 51. 
IT am soul-sick, 
And wither with the fear of one condemn’d, 
Till I have got your pardon. 
Beaum. and Fl. Maid’s Tragedy. 


SOUND. adj. [yund, Saxon. ] 


1. Healthy; hearty ; not morbid; not | 


diseased ; not hurt. 
I am fall’n out with my more headier will, 
To take the indispos’d and sickly fit 
For the sound man. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
He hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his 
tongue is the clapper; for what his heart thinks, 
his tongue speaks. Shakspeare. 
He hath received him safe and sownd. 
Luke, xv. 27. 
We can preserve 
Unhurt our minds, and understanding sound. 


Milton. | 


The king visits all around, 
Comforts the sick, congratulates the sound ; 
Honours the princely chiefs, Dryden. | 

But Capys and the rest of sownder mind, | 
The fatal present to the flames design’d, | 
Or to the deep. Dryden. | 

When a word, which originally signifies any 
particular object, is attributed to several other ob- | 
jects, on account of some evident reference or 
relation to the original idea, this is peculiarly 
called an analogical word ; so a sound or healthy | 
pulse, a sownd digestion, sound sleep, are all so 
called with reference to a sownd and healthy con- 
stitution ; but if you speak of sound doetrine, or 
sound speech, this is by way of resemblance to 


health, and the words are metaphorical. 
Watts, Logick. 


SOU 


2. Right ; not erroneous; orthodox. 

Whom although to know he life, and joy to 
make mention of his name; yet our soundest 
knowledge is to know that we know him not as 
indeed he is, neither can know him: and our safest 
eloquence concerning him is silence. Hookers 

Let my heart be sownd in thy statutes. 

Ps. cxix. 80. 

Sound, and yet not trivial, catechetick institution. 

Felton. 

The rules are sound and useful, and may serve 

your devotion. - Wake. 
3. Stout; strong; lusty. 

The men are very strong and able of body ; and 
therefore either give sownd strokes with their clubs 
wherewith they fight, or else shoot strong shots 
with their bows. Abbot. 

4. Valid; not failing. 
They reserved their titles, tenures, and signiories 
whole and sound to themselves. Spenser on Ireland. 
5. Fast; hearty. It is applied to sleep. 
New wak’d from sowndest sleep, 
Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy sweat, Milton, P. L. 
Sounp. adv. Soundly; heartily ; com- 
pletely fast. 
The messenger approaching to him spake, 
But his waste words return’d to him in vain ; 
So sound he slept that nought might him awake, 
Spenser, F. Q. 
SOUND. x. s. [sund, High Dutch, from 
the ancient Saxon yun6, as Kilian hath 
noted; sond, or sund, saith he, Vet. Sax. 
fretum. Gregory, Posthum. 1640, p.328. 
Sund, Su. Goth. fretum, vadum angus- 
tius, ut transnatari queat, ab Icel. synda, 
natare. Serenius. Wachter is of the same 
opinion. Gloss. Germ, in V. Sunp.] 
A shallow sea, such as may be sounded. 
The Sownd of Denmark, where ships pay toll. 
Camden. 
Wake, 
Behold I come, sent from the Stygian sound, 
As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, 
To ingender with the night, and blast the day. 
B. Jonson. 

Him young Thoosa bore, the bright increase 

Of Phorcys, dreaded in the sounds and seas. Pope. 


Sounp. x. s. [sonde, Fr.) A probe, an in- 
strument used by chirurgeons to feel 


what is out of reach of the fingers. 
The patient being laid on a table, pass the sound 
till it meet with some resistance. Sharp, Surgery. 


| To Sounp.f v.a. [Alem. sondan, maris 


profunditatem explorare, a sund. V. 
Sounp. Serenius, ] 

1. To search’ with a plummet; to try 
depth. 


In this secret there is a gulph, which while we 
live we shall never sound. Hooker. 
You are, Hastings, much too shallow 
To sound the bottom of the after-times. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
2. To try; to examine. 
Has he never before sounded you in this busi- 


ness ? Shakspeare. 
Invites these lords, and those he meant to sound. 
Daniel. 


I was in jest, 
And by that offer meant to sownd your breast. 
Dryden. 

I’ve sounded my Numidians, man by man, 

And find ’em ripe for a revolt.  -dddison, Cato. 
To Sounv. v.n. To try with the sounding- 
line. 

The shipmen deemed that they drew near to 
some country, and sownded, and found it near 
twenty fathoms. Acts, xxvii. 

Beyond this we have no more a positive distinct 
notion of infinite space than a mariner has of the 
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depth of the sea, where having let down a large 

portion of his sounding-line, he reaches no bottom. 

Locke. 

Sounp. n.s. [sepea, Lat.] The cuttle-fish. 

Ainsworth. 

SOUND. 2x. s. [son, French; sonus, Lat.] 

1. Any thing audible ; anoise; that which 
is perceived by the ear. 

Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideously 
With horrid sound, though having little sense, 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 

Have marred the face of goodly poesy, 
And made a monster of their fantasy. — Spenser. 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprights, 

And shew the best of our delights ; 

Tl charm the air to give a sound, 

While you perform your antick round. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Dash a stone against a stone in the bottom of 
the water, and it maketh a sound : so a long pole 
struck upon grayel in the bottom of the water 
maketh a sound. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The warlike sound of trumpets loud. Milton. 

Whene’er he spoke, his voice was heard around, 
Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound. Dryden. 

That which is conveyed into the brain by the 
ear is called sound; though, till it affect the per- 
ceptive part, it be nothing but motion. Locke. 


2. Mere empty noise opposed to meaning. 
He contented himself with doubtful and gene- 
ral terms, which might make no ill sowndin men’s 
ears, Locke. 
Let us consider this proposition as to its mean- 
ing; for it is the sense and not sound that must 
» be the principle. Locke. 
O lavish land! for sownd at such expence? 
But then, she saves it in her bills for sense. Young. 
To SounD. v. n. 
1. To make a noise; to emit a noise. 
Trumpet once more to sowxd at general doom. 
Milton. 
That with one blast through the whole house 
does bound, 
And first taught speaking-trumpets how to sound. 
Dryden. 
Thither the silver sounding lyres 
Shall call the smiling loves and young desires. 
Pope. 
2. To exhibit by sound, or likeness of 
sound, 
Why do you start and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? Shakspeare. 
They being told there was small hope of ease 
To be expected to their evils from hence, 
Were willing at the first to give an ear 
To any thing that sownded liberty. 
B. Jonson, Catiline. 
This relation sownds rather like a chymical 
dream than a philosophical truth. 
Wilkins, Math. Magick. 


3. To be conveyed in sound. 


From you sownded out the word of the Lord. 
1 Thess. i, 8. 
To Sounp. v. a. 


1. To cause to make a noise; to play on. 

And many nymphs about them flocking round, 
And many tritons, which their horns did sownd. 

Spenser. 
Michael bid sound 
The archangel trumpet. Milton, P. L. 

Misenus lay ; none so renown’d 

The warrior trumpet in the field to sownd ; 
With breathing brass to kindle fierce alarms, 
And rouse to dare their fate in honourable arms, 
Dryden. 
2. To betoken or direct by a sound. 

Once Jove from Ida did both hosts survey, 
And, when he pleas’d to thunder, part the fray ; 
Here heay’n in yain that kind retreat should sound, 
The louder cannon had the thunder drown’d, 

Waller. 
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3. To celebrate by sound. 


Sun, sound his praise. Milton, P. L. 


So’unpBoarp. 2. s. [sound and board.] 


Board which propagates the sound in 
organs. 
Try it without any sowndboard along, only 
harpwise at one end of the string. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
As in an organ, from one blast of wind, 
To many a row of pipes the soundboard breathes. 
Milton. 


So’unpine. adj. [from sound.] Sonorous ; 


having a magnificent sound. 
Obsolete words may then be revived, when more 
sounding or more significant than those in practice. 
Dryden. 


So’unpine.* x. s. [from To sound, to try 


depth. ] 


1. Act of trying the depth of the water 


with a plummet. 


2. [From sound, a noise.] Act of emitting 


a sound; the sound emitted. 
The sounding again of the mountains, [in the 
margin, the echo.] Ezek. vii. 7. 


So’unpDxEss.* adj. [sound and less.] 
1. Too deep to be reached by the plum- 


met; not to be fathomed. 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 
While he upon your sowndless deep doth ride, 
Shakspeare, Sonn. 80. 
You could make shift to paint an eye, 
An eagle towering in the sky, 
The sun, or sea, or soundless pit. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods. 


. Without sound. 


They rob the Hybla bees, 
And leaye them honeyless. — Not stingless too? — 
O yes, and soundless too ; 
For you have stol’n their buzzing. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 


So’unpiy. adv. [from sound. ] 
1. Healthily ; heartily. 
2. Lustily; stoutly; strongly. 


When Duncan is asleep, 
Whereto the rather shall this hard day’s journey 


Souwndly invite him. Shakspeare, Macbeth. } 


They did ply, 
My feet and hands with cords, and to the mast 
With other halsers made me soundly fast. 
Chapman, Odyss. 
Who had so often in your aid 
So many ways been soundly paid. Hudibras. 
Have no concern, 
Provided Punch, for there’s the jest, 
Be soundly maul’d, and plague the rest. Swift. 
Their nobility and gentry are one half ruined, 
banished, or converted: they all sowndly feel the 
smart of the last Irish war. Swift. 


3. Truly; rightly. 


The wisest are always the readiest to acknow- 
ledge, that soundly to judge of a Jaw is the weight- 
iest thing which any man can take upon him. 

Hooker. 

The doctrine of the church of England, ex- 
pressed in the thirty-nine articles, is so soundly 
and orthodoxly settled, as cannot be questioned 
without extreme danger to our religion, Bacon. 


4, Fast; closely: it is used of sleeping. 


Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly, 
Where he slept soundly, void of evil thought. 
2 Spenser, F. Q. 
When the succession of ideas ceases, our per- 
ception of duration ceases with it, which every one 
experiments whilst he sleeps soundly. Locke. 


So’unpness. n.s. [from sound.] 
1. Health; heartiness. 


I would I had that corporal soundness now, 
As when thy father and myself in friendship 
First tried our soldiership. Shakspeare. 
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2. Truth; rectitude ; incorrupt state. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became sub- 
ject to the sway of time: other odds there was_ 
none amongst them, saving only that some fell 
sooner away, and some later from the soundness of 


belief. Hooker. 
Lesly is misled in his politicks; but he hath 
given proof of his soundness in religion. Swift. 


As the health and strength, or weakness of our 
bodies, is very much owing to their methods of 
treating us when we were young; so the sound- 
ness or folly of our minds are not less owing to 
those first tempers and ways of thinking, which we 
eagerly received from the love, tenderness, au- 
thority, and constant conversation of our mothers. 

Law. 
3. Strength; solidity. 

This presupposed, it may stand then very well 
with strength and soundness of reason, even thus 
to answer. Hooker. 


To SOUP.* v.a. [yupan, Sax. sorbere; 
supa, Su. Goth. the same. ] 


1. To sup; to swallow. 
Deeth is sopwn up in victorie. Wicliffe, 1 Cor. xv. 


2. To breathe out; to draw out. [Sax, 


ypeopan, exhaurire. ] 

We pronounce, by the confession of strangers, 
as sweetly, smoothly and moderately, as any of 
the northern nations of the world, who are noted 
to sowpe their words out of the throat with fat and 
full spirits, Camden, Rem. 

To Sour.* »v. n. [rpeopan, Sax. verrere. ] 
To sweep; to pass with pomp. 
He vaunts his yoice upon an hired stage, 
With high-set steps and princely carriage, 
Now souping in side robes of royalty. 
Bp. Hail, Sat. i. 3. 
Methinks I hear swart Martius cry, 
Souping along in war’s fein’d maskerie, 
By Lais starrie front he’ll forthwith die! 
Marston, Scourge of Vill. (1599,) iii, 8. 


Sour.f 2.s. [from yupan, Sax. to soup. 


See To Sour.] Strong decoction of 
flesh for the table. 


Spongy morells in strong ragousts are found, 
And in the sowp the slimy snail is drown’d, 
Gay, Trivia, 
Let the cook daub the back of the footman’s 
new livery, or, when he is going up with a dish of 
soup, let her follow him softly with a ladle-full. Swift. 
SOUR. adj. [yup, ruptz, Sax. sar, Welsh. ] 
1. Acid; austere; pungent on the palate 
with astringency, as vinegar, or unripe 
fruit. 
All sour things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. 
Bacon 
Their drink is sowr. Hos. iv. 186 
But let the bounds of licences be fix’d, 
Not things of disagreeing natures mix’d, 
Not sweet with sour, nor birds with serpents join’d, 
Dryden 
Both ways deceitful is the wine of power, 
When new, ’tis heady, and when old, ’tis sour. 
Harte. 
2. Harsh of temper; crabbed; peevish; 
morose; severe. 
He was a scholar, 
Lofty and sour to them that lov’d him not. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
A man of pleasant and popular conversation, 
rather free than sowr and reserved. 
Wotton, D. of Buckingham. 
Tiberius, otherwise a very sour man, would 
punctually perform this rite unto others, and ex- 
pect the same. Brown, 
3. Afflictive ; painful. 
Let me embrace these sour adversities ; 
For wise men say it is the wisest course. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 


SOU 


4, Expressing discontent. 
He said a sour thing to Laura the other day. 
Tatler. 


SOU 


A northern and a western word. See 
Craven Dial. and Jennings. 

So’urisu. adj. [from sour.] Somewhat 
sour. 

By distillation we obtain a sourish spirit, which 
will dissolve coral. Boyle. 

So'urty.} adv. [from sour.] 
1. With acidity. 
2. With acrimony. 

To this reply’d the stern Athenian prince, 

And sowrly smil’d. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 
3. Painfully; discontentedly. 

As bad dispositions run into worser habits, the 
evening doth not crown but sowrly conclude the 
day. Brown, Chr. Mor, ii. 6. 

So'urnEss. n. s. [from sour. ] 
1. Acidity ; austereness of taste. 

Sourness consisteth in some grossness of the body, 
and incorporation doth make the mixture of the 
body more equal, which induceth a milder taste. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

T the spring, like youth, it yields an acid taste ; 

But summer doth, like age, the sowrness waste. 
Denham. 


fsulien and sour, with discontented mien 
Jocasta frown’d, Pope. 
_ The lord treasurer often looked on me with a sour 
countenance, Swift. 


Sour. x.s. [from the adjective.] Acid 


substance. 
_ A thousand sours to temper with one sweet, 
_ To make it seem more dear and dainty. Spenser. 
To Sour. v. a. 
1. To make acid. 
His angelick nature had none of that carnal leven 
which ferments to the souring of ours. 
: Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
Thus kneaded up with milk, the new made man 
His kingdom o’er his kindred world began ; 
Till knowledge misapply’d, misunderstood, 
And pride of empire, sowr’d his balmy blood. 
Dryden. 
One passion, with a different turn, 
Makes wit inflame or anger burn: 
So the sun’s heat, with different powers, 
_ Ripens the grape, the liquor sours. 
2. To make harsh, or unkindly. 
Tufts of grass sour land. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
3. To make uneasy; to make less pleas- 
Baas: 


Swift. 
He knew 
For fruit the grafted pear-tree to dispose, 
And tame to plums the sourness of the sloes. 
Dryden, Virgil. 


Hail, great king ! 
To sowr your happiness, I must report 
- The queen is dead. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
3 He brought envy, malice, and ambition into 
Paradise, which sowred to him the sweetness of the 
place. Dryden. 
4, To make discontented. 
; Not my own disgrace 
Hath ever made me sour my patient cheek, 
Or bend one wrinkle on my sovereign’s face. 


sourness being one of those simple ideas which one 
cannot describe. Arbuthnot. 

Has life no sowrness, drawn so near its end ? 

Pope. 
2. Asperity; harshness of temper. 

Pelagius carped at the curious neatness of men’s 
apparel in those days, and, through the sourness of 
his disposition, spoke somewhat too hardly thereof. 

Hooker. 

He was never thought to be of that superstitious 


Shakspeare. - . his 
sourness, which some men pretend to in religion. 
Three crabbed months had sour’d themselves to ? P King Fa J 
death, Eloepecligionl isloqually fied. from ite rxenk rect 
; h er religion is equally free from the weakness 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. of superstition and the sourness of enthusiasm: it 


Shakspeare. 

In me, as yet, ambition had no part, 
Pride had not sowr’d, nor wrath debas’d, my heart. 
Harte. 


is not of an uncomfortable melancholy nature. 
Addison, Freeholder. 
Take care that no sowrness and moroseness mingle 
with our.serious frame of mind. Nelson. 
So’ursop. n.s. [guanabanus, Lat.) Custard- 
apple. 

It grows in several parts of the Spanish 
West-Indies, where it is cultivated for 
its fruits. Miller. 

Sous.f n. s. [sol, Fr.] A French penny. 


SOUSE.F x. s. [soute, salt, Dutch.] 
1. Pickle made of salt. 
2. Any thing kept parboiled in  salt- 
pickle. 
And he that can rear up a pig in his house, 
Hath cheaper his bacon, and sweeter his souse. 
Tusser. 
They were seething of puddings and souse. 
Old Ballad, King and Miller of Mansfield. 
I am sent to lay 
An imposition upon sowse and puddings, 
Pasties and penny custards! 
Beaum. and Fl. Tam. Tamed. 
3. The ear; most properly that of a hog, 
from its being frequently pickled or 
soused. North. Grose. 
To Souss.} v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To parboil; or steep in pickle. 
If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, Iam a souced 
gurnet ! Shakspeare, Hen. IV, P. I. 
Kill swine and sowse ’em, 
And eat ’em when we have bread. 
Beaum. and Fl. Prophetess. 
Oil, though it stink, they drop by drop impart ; 
But souse the cabbage with a bounteous heart. 
Pope. 


Lo Sour. v. n. 
1, To become acid. 
_. Asses milk, when it sours in the stomach, and 
_ whey turned sour, will purge strongly. 
ie: Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. To grow peevish or crabbed. 
They keep out melancholy from the virtuous, and 
hinder the hatred of vice from souring into severity. 
Addison. 
Tf I turn my eyes from them, or seem displeased, 
__ they sour upon it. Spectator. 
‘SOURCE. n. s. (source, Fr.] 
1. Spring ; fountain; head. 
Kings that rule 
hidden sources of the Nile. 
Addison, Cato. 


b Behind the 


2. Original ; first cause. 
_ __ This second source of men, while yet but few, 
With some regard to what is just and right, 
_ Shali lead their lives. Milton, P.L. 
This is the true source and original of this mis- 
chief, South. 
F Of himself is none ; 
But that eternal Infinite, and One, 
__ Who never did begin, who ne’er can end, 
~ On him all beings, as their source, depend. Dryd. 
_ 3. First producer. 
ao. | Famous Greece, 
* That source of art and cultivated thought, 
_ Which they to Rome, and Romans hither brought. 
pads Waller. 


‘So’urper. n. 5, [from sourd, Fr.] The 


little pipe of a trumpet. 
So’urvock.* x, s, {sour and dock.] Sorrel. 
VOL, III. ‘ 


Of acid or sour one has a notion from taste, | 


SOU 


2. To throw into water. 
sense, 
They soused me into the Thames with as little 
remorse as they drown blind puppies. Shakspeare. 
Who those were that run away, 
And yet gave out th’ had won the day ; 
Although the rabble sows’d them for ’t, 
O’er head and ears in mud and dirt. Butler. 
They soused me over head and ears in water when 
a boy, so that I am now one of the most case-har- 
dened of the Ironsides. Addison, Guardian. 
To SOUSE.} v. x. [from sous or dessous, 
down, Fr. Mr. Brockett, with great inge- 
nuity, proposes a better etymology in 
the old Fr. sus for above or wpon; “ for 
which,” he observes, “ the French now 
use sur, though sus is still retained in 
some phrases ; as, cowrir sus a quelqu’un, 
to fall upon one. The modern prepo- 
sition dessus, upon or above, is only a 
compound of de and the old sus.” N.C. 
Words.] To fall as a bird on its prey ; 
to fall with violence. 
Both together smite, 
And souce so sore, that they the heavens affray. 
Spenser, F’. Q. 
Thus on some silver swan, or timorous hare, 
Jove’s bird comes sousing down from upper air ; 
Her crooked talons truss the fearful prey, 
Then out of sight she soars, Dryden, ZEn. 
Jove’s bird will sowse upon the timorous hare, 
And tender kids with his sharp talons tear. 
Dryden, jun. 
Through the lowest region I flew, 
Sousing through falling bogs of dew. 
Shipman, Trag. of Hen. III. of France, (1678.) 
Lo SousE. v. a. To strike with sudden 
violence, as a bird strikes his prey. 
The gallant monarch is in arms ; 
And like an eagle o’er his airy tow’rs, 
To sowse annoyance that comes near his nest. 
Shakspeare. 
Sousr.* n.s. [from the verb.] Violent 
attack, as of a bird striking his prey. 
Eft fierce retourning, as a faulcon fayre, 
That once hath failed of her souse full neare, 
Remounts againe into the open ayre. 
Spenser, F. Q. ii. xi, 36. 
With that his murdrous mace he up did reare, 
That seemed nought the sowse thereof could beare, 
And therewith smote at him with all his might. 
Spenser, F’. Q. iv. viii. 44. 
Her conscience and her fears creeping upon her, 
Dead, as a fowl at souse, she’ll sink. 
Beaum. and Fl. Chances. 
Tescap’d the sowse of his contracted fist. 
More, Song of the Sout, i. ii. 56. 
With sudden violence. A 


A ludicrous 


Sous. adv. 
low word. 
Such make a private study of the street, 
And looking full at every man they meet, 
Run souse against his chaps, who stands amaz’d, 
To find they did not see, but only gaz’d. Young. 
SO'UTER.* xn. s. [rucepe, Sax. sutor, La- 
tin.] A shoemaker; a cobbler. 
Prompt. Parv. 
A souter, a shipman, or a leche, 
Chaucer, Reve’s Prol. 
I should be at least a senator.— A sowter, 
For that’s a place more fitted to thy nature. 
Beaum. and Ft. Prophetess. 
A conquerour? a cobbler; hang him, sowler. 
Beaum. and Fl. Wild- Goose Chase. 
So’uTERLy.* adj. [from souter.] Likea 
cobbler; low ; vulgar. 
You sowterly knaves, shew you all your man- 
ners at once? Like will to Like, (1587.} 
The burden-bearing porter, souterly cobbler, and 
toilful labourer. 
Florio, Transl. of Montaigne, p. 483. 
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So’UTERRAIN. 7.8. [souterrain, Fr.) A 
grotto or cavern in the ground. Not 
English. 

Defences against extremities of heat, as shade, 
grottoes, or souterrains, are necessary preservatives 


of health. Arbuthnot. 
SOUTH. 2. s. [yud, Saxon ; suyd, Dutch ; 
sud, Er. Dr. Johnson,— Sud is also the 


German: word; «which. Wachter and 
Serenius consider as the original, and 
derive it from the Su.Goth. and Icel. 
sioda, coquere, Su. Goth. siuda, adurere, 
Germ. szeden; sstuare, fervere; and 
Mr. H.'TDooke thus. deduces south, the 
Saxon: form, from yeodan, to seethe. 
The antiquity of the word sudre.is shewn 
by: Serenius in a citation from the Edda. 
See Nortu. The old. French-word is 
also southi« See: Requefort’s » Gloss. 


Suppl.) 
1. The part where the sun is to us at noon: 
opposed to north. 

Fast and west have no certain points of heaven, 
but north and south are fixed; and seldom the far 
southern people have invaded the northern, but 
contrariwise- Bacon. 

9: The southern regions of the globe. 

The queen of the south. St. Matth: xii. 42. 

From the north to call 
Decrepit winter, from the south to bring 
Solstitial summer’s heat. Milton, P. L. 

3, The wind that blows from the south. 

All the contagion of the south light on you, 

You shames of Rome, you ! Shaks. Coriol. 
Sourn. adj. [from the noun. ] Southern ; 
meridional. 

One inch of delay more is a southsea. Shaks. 

How thy garments are warm, when he quieteth 
the earth by the south wind, Job, Xxxvii. 17. 

Meanwhile the south wind rose, and with black 

wings 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove. 
Milton. 
SoutH. adv. 
1, Towards the south. 

His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the king. 

: Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
2, From the south. 

Such fruits as you appoint for long keeping, 
gather in a fair and dry day, and when the wind 
bloweth not south. Bacon. 

Sournea!st. n. s. [south and east.] The 
point between the east and south; the 
point of winter sunrise. 

The planting of trees warm upon a wall against 
the south, or southeast sun, doth hasten their ripen- 
ing. Bacon. 

The three seats of Italy, the Inferiour towards 
the southeast, the Ionian towards the south, and the 
Adriatick on the northeast side, were commanded 
by three different nations, Arbuthnot. 


So’uruine. adj. Going towards the south. 
I will conduct thee on thy way, 
When next the southing sun inflames the day. 
Dryden. 
So’uTHING. n. s. Tendency to the south. 
Not far from hence, if I obsery’d aright 
The southing of the stars and polar light, 
Sicilia lies, Drydeny in. 

SoluruERty. adj. [from south.] 

1. Belonging to any of the points deno- 
minated from the south; not absolutely 
southern. 

2, Lying towards the south. 

Unto such as live under the Pole that is only 
north which is above them, that is only suutherly 
which is below them, Brown, 


SOU 

Two other country bills give us a view of the 
most easterly, westerly, and southerly parts of Eng- 
land. _ Graunt. 

3. Coming from about the south. 
Tam but mad north, northwest: when the wind 
is southerly, I know a hawk from a handsaw. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
So’uTHERN. adj.-{yudeyne, Saxon; from 
south. | 
1. Belonging to the south; meridional. 

Frowning Auster seeks the southern sphere, 

And. rots with endless rain th? unwholesome year. 
Dryden. 
2. Lying towards the south. 

Why mourn I not for thee, 

And witb the southern clouds contend in tears? 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
3. Coming from the south. 

Men’s bodies are heavier when. southern winds 

blow than when northern. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
So’uTHERNLY.* adv. [from southern.] To- 
ward the south, 

The sun cannot go more southernly from us, 
nor come more northernly towards us, in this than 
in former ages. Hakewill on Prov. p. 102. 

So’urHERNMosT.* adj. [from southern] 
Furthest towards the, south. 

Shenstone had resolution enough to take a jour- 
ney of near seventy miles across the country, to 
visit his friend in the southernmost part of Oxford- 
shire, Graves, Recollect. of Shenstone, p. 146. 

So’urHERNWOOD.} 7. s.. [yudepnpude, Sax. 
abrotanum, Lat.| This plant agrees in 
most parts with the wormwood, from 
which it is not easy to separate it. 

Miller. 

Wine and water, in which are sod southernwood, 
melilot, &c. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 406. 

So’utumost. adj. (from south.] _ Furthest 
toward the south. 

Next Chemos, the obscene dread of Moab’s 

sons, 
From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 
Of southmost Abarim. Milton, P. L. 


So’'urusay.f x. s. [Properly soothsay ; 
which see.] Prediction. 

Glaucus, that wise southsays understood. 

Spenser, F.Q, iv. xi. 13. 
To Solurusay. v. n. [See To Soorusay.] 
To predict. 

Young men, hovering between hope and fear, 
might easily be carried into the superstition of 
southsaying by names. Camden. 

So’uTHSAYER. 2.s. [Properly soothsayer. 
See SoornsAyeR.] A predicter. 


So’utHWARD. 2. s. The southern regions. 

Countries are more fruitful to the southward 
than in the northern parts. 

Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 
So’uruwarp. adv. [from south.| Towards 
the south. 

A prisoner in a room twenty foot square, is «at 
liberty to walk twenty foot southward, but not 
northward, Locke. 

Every life, from the dreary months, 

Flies conscious southward. Thomson, Winter. 

SouTHwE'st. 7.5. [south and west.]. Point 
between the south and west;. winter 
sun-set. ; 

Phenice is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward 
the southwest. Acts, xxvii, 12. 

The planting of trees warm upon a wall against 
the south, or southeast sun, doth hasten their com~ 
ing on and ripening; and the southeast is found 
to be better than the southwest, though the south- 
west be the hotter coast. Bacon, Nat, Hist. 


SO’'UVENANCE. n.s. [French,]  Re- 


membrance; memory. A French word 


SOW 


which with many more is now happily 

disused. 
If thou wilt renounce thy miscreance, 

Life will I grant thee for thy. valiance, 

And all thy wrongs will wipe out of my soxve- 


nance. Spenser. 
Gave wond’rous great countenance to the 
knight, 
That of his way he had no sowvenance, 
Nor care of vow’d revenge. Spenser. 
SOW. x. s- [yuga, Sax. sugga, Su. Goth. 


from so. Ihre.] 
1. A female pig; the female of a boar. 

Boars have great fangs, sows much less. 

Bacon, Nat. Hisi. 

A sow beneath an oak shall lie along, 

All white herself, and white her thirty young. _ 
Dryden. 

For which they scorn and hate them worse 
Than dogs and cats do sow-gelders. Hudibras. 

The sow-gelder’s horn has something musical 
in it, but this is seldom heard. Addison, Spect. 

2. Perhaps from sow might come sowen, 
swen, swine. But see Swine. 
3. An oblong mass of lead. 
With clothes uppon her head, 
That they weigh a sow of lead. 
Skelton, Poems, p. 125. 
4. [Millepeda, Lat.] An insect; a mille- 
pede. Ainsworth. 
So’wBREAD.} 7. s. [cyclamen, Lat,] A 
plant. 

The sowbread does afford rich food for swine, 
Physick for man, and garland for the shrine. 

Tate’s Cowley. 

To SOW.F v.n. [saian, M. Goth. saa, Su. 

Goth. yapan, Saxon.] To scatter seed 
in order to a harvest. 

The one belongeth unto them that seek, the 
other unto them that have found happiness: they 
that pray do but yet sow, they that give thanks 
declare they have reaped. Hooker. 

They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. 

Ps. exxvi. 5. 

He that soweth to his flesh, shall reap corruption ; 
but he that sowe/h to the spirit, shall reap life evere 


Sherwood» 


lasting. Gal. vi. 8. 
Sow to yourselves in righteousness, and reap in 
mercy, Hoseas 


To Sow.} v.a. part. pass. sown. 
1. To scatter in the ground in order to 
growth ; to propagate by seed. 
Like was not to be found, 
Save in that soil where all good things did grow 
And freely sprung out of the fruitful ground 
As incorrupted nature did them sow. 
Spenser, F. Qe 
From Ireland come I with my strength, 
And reap the harvest which that rascal sow’d. 


Shakspeare. 
T sow my Jaw in you, and it shall bring fruit in 
you. 2 Esdras. 


Many plants which grow in the hotter countries, 
being set in the colder, will, being sown of seeds 
late in the spring, come up and abide most part 
of the summer, Bacon. 

When to turn : 
The fruitful soil, and when to sow the corn, 
I sing, Mecenas. Dryden, Georg. 

The proud mother views her precious brood, 
And happier branches, which she never sow’d. 

Dryden: 
2. To spread; to propagate. 

Frowardness is in his heart: he deviseth mis- 
chief continually, he soweth discord. Prov. vi, 14. 
To sow a jangling noise of words unknown. 

Milton, P. L. 

Since then they stand secur’d by being join’d : 
It were worthy a king’s head, to sow division, 
And seeds of jealousy, to looge those bonds. 

; Rowe. 
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Born to afflict my Marcia’s family, 
And sow dissension in the hearts of brothers. 
Addison, Cato. 
3. To impregnate or stock with seed. 
He shall give the rain of thy seed, that thou 
shalt sow the ground withal. Ts. xxx 23. 
The intellectual faculty is a goodly field, capa- 
ble of great improvement; and it is the worst 
husbandry in the world to sow it with trifles or im- 
pertinencies. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
4, To besprinkle. 
All sow’d with glistering stars, more thick than 
grass. Spenser; Hymn to Heav, Beauty. 
And sows the court with stars. 
Donne, Poems, p. 124. 
He sow’d with stars the heaven thick as a field. 
Milton, P.L. 
Morn new sow’d the earth with orient pearl. 
Milton, P.L. 
To Sow. v.a. For sew. To join by needle- 
work. 
Some tree, whose broad smooth leaves together 
sow'd, 
And girded on, may cover round. Milton, P.L. 
To Sowcer. v. a. To throw into the water. 
See To Souse. 
He sowced me up to the middle in the pond. 
L’ Estrange. 
So’wer.f n.s. [from sow; Sax. yapepe.] 
1. He that sprinkles the seed. 
A sower went forth to sow. St. Matt. xiii. 3. 
It is thrown round, as grain by a skilful sower. 
Denham, 
2. A scatterer. 
Terming Paul and his doctrine a sower of 
words, a very babbler or trifler. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
3. A breeder ; a promoter. 
They are sowers of suits, which make the court 
swell, and the country pine. Bacon, 
So’wins. x. s. Flummery, made of oat- 
meal somewhat soured. 
These sowins, that is, flammery, being blended 
together, produce good yeast. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
See where Norah with the sowins comes. Swift. 
To Sow. v. a. [from sow, as hogs are 
pulled by dogs, Skinner; from solea, a 
strap, a rein, Kennet.} To pull by the 
ears. The word is still used for pull, or 
lug, in several counties. 
He'll go, he says, and sowle the porter of Rome 
gates by the ears, Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Sown. The participle of sow. It is used 
barbarously by Swift for sewed. 
A goodly country, naturally beautified with 
roses, sown with pease, Heylin. 
An hundred and fifty of their beds, sown toge-~ 


ther, made up the breadth and length, 
& Swift, Gulliv. Trav. 


To Sowne.* v.n. To swoon. So it is 
written in our old Jexicography, and still 
sO pronounced in some places. “ To 
Sowne, or to be in a traunce.” Min- 
sheu, Dict. ed. 1617. 

So’wrnistLe. n. s. [sonchius, Lat.] A 

. weed. 

Sowthistles though coneys eat, yet sheep and cattle 
~ will not touch ; the milk of which rubbed on warts 

" Weareth them away, which sheweth it is corrosive. 

Zz Bacon. 

Soy.* x.s. A kind of sauce: a consider- 

- able article of commerce in Japan. 

_ Soy-sauce —is prepared from soy- 
beans, (dolichos soja,) and salt, mixed 
with barley or wheat. Thunberg. 

Some provinces [of Japan] furnish better soy 
than others ; but, exclusively of this, it grows better 


SPA 


and clearer through age, ‘Its colour is invariably 
brown, and its chief excellence. consists in’ the 
agreeable salt taste which it possesses: 
Transl. of Thunberg’s Travels, vol. iv.-(1795,) p. 121. 
Spaan. x. s. [stella terre, Lat.}-A kind of 
mineral. 
English talc, of which the coarser sort is called 


plaster ; the finer, spaad, earth-flax, or salamander’s 
hair. Woodward. 


SPACE. x. s. [spatium, Lat.] 
1. Room; local extension. 

Space is the relation of distance between any two 
bodies or points. Locke. 

Oh, undistinguish’d space of woman’s wit ! 

Shakspeare. 

This which yields or fills all space. Milton, P. L. 

Pure space is capable neither of resistance nor 
motion. Locke. 

Space and motion can never be actually infinite : 
they have a power only and a capacity of being in- 
creased without end; so that no space can be as- 
signed so vast, butstill a larger may be imagined ; 
no motion so swift or languid, but a greater velo- 
city or slowness may still be conceived. Bentley. 

2. Any quantity of place. 

T would not be the villain that thou think’st 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp, 
And the rich East to boot. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

There was but two ways to escape; the one 
through the woods, about ten miles space to Walpo, 

Knolles. 

In such a great ruin, where the fragments are 
great and hard, it is not possible they should be so 
adjusted in their fall, but that they would lie hollow, 
and many unfilled spaces would be intercepted 
amongst them. Burnet. 

Measuring first with careful eyes 
The space his spear could reach, aloud he cries. 

Dryden. 
3. Quantity of time. 

There is a competent time allowed every man, 
and as it is certain death is the conclusion of it, ’tis 
possible some space before death. Hammond. 

Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquish’d, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded, though immortal. Milton, P. L. 

In a lever the motion can be continued only for 
so short a space, as may be answerable to that little 
distance betwixt the fulciment and the weight. 

Wilkins, Math. Mag. 

God may defer his judgments for a time, and 
give a people a longer space of repentance: he 
may stay till the iniquities of a nation be full; 
but sooner or later they have reason to expect his 
vengeance, Tillotson. 

The lives of great men cannot be writ with any 
tolerable degree of elegance or exactness, within a 
short space after their decease. Addison, Freeholder. 

4, A small time; a while. 

Sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 

Both yield, to stay your deadly strife a space. 
Spenser, F. Q. 

Compassion quell’d 

His best of man, and gave him up to tears 

A space, till firmer thoughts restrain’d excess. 
Milton, P. L. 

To Space.* v.n. [spatior, Lat.] To rove ; 

to spatiate. 

But she, as fayes are wont, in privie place 
Did spend her dayes, and lov’d in forest wyld to 

space. Spenser, F’. Q. iv. ii. 44, 
Spa’ceFuL.* adj. [space and full.] Ex- 
tensive; wide. Not in use. 
The ship, in those profound 
And spacefull seas, stuck as on drie ground. 
Sandys, Ov. Met. 3. 
SPA’CIOUS. adj. [spacieux, Fr. spatiosus, 
Latin.}] Wide; extensive; roomy; not 
narrow. 


SPA 


The former buildings, which were but mean» 
contented them not: spacious and ample churches 
they erected throughout every city. Hooker. 

Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty : » 
And yet seem cold; Shakspeare. 

Merab with spacious beauty fills the sight, 

But too much awe chastis’d the bold delight. 
Cowley. 

Like an English general will I die; 

And all the ocean make my spacious grave : 

Women and cowards on the Jand may lie: 

The sea’s a tomb that’s proper for the brave. 
Dryden. 
Spa‘ciousty,. adv. [from spacious.]  Ex- 
tensively. 
Spa’clousness.f 2. s. [from spacious. ] 
Roominess ; wide extension. 

The spatiousness of the house was such, that it 

had three galleries, each of them a mile long. 
Hakewill on Prov. p. 409- 

Here is visible an elegant taste of architecture, 
painting, and gardening, but more remarkable for 
the spaciousness of its prospect. 

Ashmole, Berk, iii. 209. 
Spacr. adj. [spaca, Icel. sapiens ; . spak, 
Ost. Goth. Ihre, cited by Wilbraham. ] 
Apt to learn. Coles, Dict. 1685. Mr. 
Wilbraham gives it as a Cheshire word 
in the sense of quick, comprehensive, 
and also of being in one’s senses. 
Spa’ppix. n. s. [Diminutive of spade.] A 
little spade. 7 

Others destroy moles with a spaddle, waiting in 

the mornings and evenings for them. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
SPADE. x. s. [ypad, Saxon ; spade, Ice- 
landick and Dutch.] 
1. The instrument of digging. 

Take the air of the earth new turned up, by 
digging with the spade, or standing by him that 
diggeth. Bacon- 

Many learned men affirm, that some isthmes 
have been eat through by the sea, and others cut by 
the spade. Brown. 

His next advance was to the soldier’s trade, 
Where if he did not nimbly ply the spade, 

His surly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 
Here nature never difference made 


Between the sceptre and the spade. ‘ Swift. 
2. A deer three years old. Ainsworth. 


3. A suit of cards. 

Spa’DEBONE. x. s. [named from the form.] 
The shoulder blade. 

By th’ shoulder of a ram from off the right side 

ard 
Which usually they boil, the spade-bone being bar’d. 
Drayton. 

Spaprceous. adj. [spadiceus, Lat.] Of a 
light red colour. 

Of those five Scaliger beheld, though one was 
spadiceous, or of a Jight red, and two inclining to 
red, yet was there not any of this complexion 
among them. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

SpavrLuz.f 2.8. [spadille, or espadille, Fr.] 
The ace of spades at the game of qua- 
drille. 

SPAGYRICAL.* adj. [spagyricus, Lat. 
spagirique, Fr. from the Gr. onze, to ex- 
tract, and dyelpo, to collect; not from 
spaher, Teut. a searcher, as Dr. John- 
son would have it to be under the adjec- 
tive spagyrick, which he has noticed, 
where he says, Paracelsus coined the 
word, viz. spagyricus.] Chymical. 

Paracelsus — brought to light in these parts of 
the world the use of hermetical, spagyrical, or 
chymical physick, as they term it. 

Hakewill on Prov. p. 244, 
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They all cried out fire, when spagyrical prepar- 
ations came first into use. 

Dr. Harris's Descript. of Loo, &c. (1699,) p. 65. 

Spacyricx.f adj. [spagyricus, Lat. See 
SpacyricaLt. I know no example of 
this adjective. Bishop Hall writes the 
substantive spagirick, which is the more 
correct spelling.] _Chymical. 

Spacy’rick.* 2.s. A chymist. 

Those only know how to want, that have learnt 
to frame their mind to their estate; like to a skil- 
fir musician, that can Jet down his strings a peg 
tower when the tune requires it; or like to some 
cunning spagirick, that can intend or remit the 
heat of his furnace according to occasion. 

Bp. Hall, Of Content. § 4. 

Spa‘eynist. n.s. A chymist. 

This change is so unexampled, that though 
among the more curious spagyrists it be very well 
known, yet many naturalists cannot easily believe it. 

Boyle. 

a ase s. [espawhee, a horseman, 

Spa‘H1. Pers.] One of the Turkish 
cavalry. 

He said, there were certain books in their lan- 
guage pawned to a great spahee of that city, 
{Damascus:}] The spahee would not part with 
them under 200 dollars. 

Letters to Abp. Usher, p. 323. 

Spake. ‘The old preterite of speak. 

So spake the archangel Michael, then paus’d. 

Milton, P. L. 

Spatu.f n.s. [ancient Fr. spaule; mod. 
espaule.] Shoulder. Out of use. 

Their mighty strokes their habergeons dismayed, 
And naked made each other’s manly spailes. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

Spaxu.* n. s. [spiaell, Su. Goth. segmen- 
tum.] Acchip. ‘This is a very old word 
in our language, and is retained in the 
Exmore and northern dialects. “ Spall 
or chip, assula.” Prompt. Parv. It is 
also written spale. 


SPALT, or SpeLt. 7. s. A white, scaly, 
shining stone, frequently used to pro- 
mote the fusion of metals. Bailey, 


SPAN.7 x. s. [ppan, rponne, Sax. spanna, 
Ital. span, Dutch. Perhaps originally 
the expansion of the hand. Dr. John- 
son. — Serenius deduces it from the Su. 
Goth. spanna, spenna, extendere, dis- 
tendere ; and hence Dr. Johnson’s notion 
of span, as of the hand extended, seems 
just. 

j. The space from the end of the thumb 
to the end of the little finger extended; 
nine inches. 

A foot, the length of it, is a sixth 
part of the fathom ; a span, one eighth ; 
a palm, or hand’s breadth, one twenty- 
fourth; a thumb’s breadth, or inch, 
one seventy-second ; and a forefinger’s 
breadth one ninety-sixth. 

Holder on Time. 

Will you with counters sum 
The vast proportion of his infinite ? 

And buckle in a waste most fathomless, 
With spans and inches so diminutive 
As feais and reasons ? Shaks. Tr. and Cress. 

Sum how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage, 

That the stretching of a span 
Buckles in his sum of age. Shakspeare. 

Our lives are but our marches to our graves : 

Faith, ’tis true, sir: 

We are but spans and candles’ ends. 

Beaum and Fl. Hum. Lieut. 
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When I removed the one, although but at the 
distance of a span, the other would stand like 
Hercules’ pillar. Brown. 

2. Any short duration. : 

You have scarce time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span, 

To keep your earthly audit.  Shaks. Hen. VIII. 

The virgin’s part, the mother and the wife, 

So well she acted in this span of life. Waller. 

Then conscience, unrestrain’d by fears, began 
To stretch her limits, and extend the span. 

Dryden. 

Life’s but a span, I'll every inch enjoy. 

Farquhar. 
To Span.f v.a. [ppannan, Sax. spanna, 


Su. Goth.] 


1. To measure by the hand extended. 
My right hand hath spanned the heavens. 
Ts. xlviii. 13. 
Oft on the well-known spot I fix my eyes, 
And span the distance that between us lies. 
Tickell. 
2. To measure. 
My surveyor is false ; the o’er great cardinal 
Hath shew’d him gold; my life is spann’d already. 
Shakspeare. 
Our thoughts — not only bestride all the sea 
and land, but span the sun and firmament at once. 
Donne, Devot. p. 67. 
This soul doth span the world, and hang content 
From either pole unto the centre ; 
Where in each room of the well-furnish’d tent 
He lies warm, and without adventure. Herbert. 
Harry, whose tuneful and well-measur’d song 
First taught our English musick how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas’ ears, committing short and long. 
Milton, Sonnet. 
Span. The preterite of spin. See Spin. 
Together furiously they ran, 
That to the ground came horse and man ; 
The blood out of their helmets span, 
So sharp were their encounters. 
Drayton, Nymphid. 
A rope to tie a cow’s 
hinder legs. North. Grose. 


To Spa’ncei.¥ v. a. To tie the fore or 
hinder legs of a horse or cow with a 
rope. This word is common in the 
north of England and in Ireland. 

Malone. 

Spa’NCOUNTER. } 7. 8.[from span, counter, 

Spa’‘NFARTHING.{ and farthing.) A 
play at which money is thrown within a 
span or mark. 

Tell the king, that for his father’s sake, Henry V. 
in whose time boys went to spancounter for French 
crowns, I am content he shall reign. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Boys shall not play 
At spancounter or blowpoint, but shall pay 
Toll to some courtier, Donne. 

His chief solace is to steal down, and play at 
spanfarthing with the page. Swift. 

Span-tone.* adj. Of the length only of 
a span. ; 

There, in the stocks of trees, white fays do dwell, 
And span-long elves that dance about a pool, 
With each a little changeling in their arms. 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd. 

Span-new.* adj. [See the etymon under 
Spick and Span.] Quite new. 

This tale was aie span: newe. 

Chaucer, Tr. and Cress. iti, 1671. 

Am I not totally a span-new gallant, 

Fit for the choicest eyes ? 
Beaum. and Fl. False One. 


SPaA'NCEL.* 7. s. 


| To Spanz.f v. a. [Dr. Johnson gives this 


word without any etymon, or authority. 
It is, however, very old in our language, 
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and is still common in the north of 
England. “ To spanyn or wanyn child- 
ven, ablacto.” Prompt. Parv. It is the 
German spenen, from span, uber, ypana, 
Sax. ubera.] To wean a child. 


SPANG.} xn. s. [spange, Germ. spanghe, 
Teut.] A thin piece of gold, or silver, 
or other shining materials: a spangled 
ornament. 


A vesture — sprinkled here and there 
With glittering spangs that did like stars appear. 
Spenser, I’, Q- 
In that day shall the Lord take away the gor- 
geousness of their apparel, and spangs, chains, 
partlettes, and collets. 
Knight, Tr. of Truth; (1580,) fol. 7. 
The colours that shew best by candlelight are 
white, carnation, and a kind of sea-water green ; 
and oes or spangs, as they are of no great cost, so 
they are of most glory. Bacon. 


Spa‘NGLE.f nz. s. [spange, Germ. a buckle, 
a locket: whence oher spangen, ear- 
rings. | 

1. A small plate or boss of shining metal. 


Ear-rings and spangles. 
Numb. xxxi. 50. (Matthewe’s Translation.) 
2. Any thing sparkling and shining. 
As hoary frost with spangles doth attire 
The mossy branches of an oak half dead. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Thus in a starry night fond children cry 
For the rich spangles that adorn the sky. Waller. 
The twinkling spangles, the ornaments of the 
upper world, lose their beauty and magnificence: 
vulgar spectators see them but as a confused 
huddle of petty illuminants. Glanville. 
That now’ the dew with spangles deck’d the 
ground, 
A sweeter spot of earth was never found, Dryden. 


To Spa’nGLt. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
besprinkle with spangles or shining 
bodies. 


They never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen. 
Shakspeare- 
What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty, 
As those two eyes become that heavenly face. 
Shakspeare. 
Unpin that spangled breastplate which you wear, 
That the eyes of busy fools may be stopt there. 
Donne. 
Four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus; all their shape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than those 
Of Argus. Milton, P. L- 
Then appear’d 
Spangling the hemisphere, then first adorn’d 
With the bright luminaries, that set and rose. 
Milton, P. Le 
He cuts out a silk mantle from the skies, 
Where the most sprightly azure pleas’d the eyes ; 
This he with starry vapours spangles all, 
Took in their prime, ere they grow, rise, and fall. 
Cowley- 
The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. Addison, Spect- 


SPA’NIEL.} x. s. [hispaniolus, Lat. es- 
pagneul, Fr. fom Hispaniola, where the 
best breed of this species of dog was. 
See Hyde, Not. on Peristol. Itin. Mundi, 
p. 173] 

1. A dog used for sports in the field, re- 
markable for sagacity and obedience. 


Divers days I followed his steps till I found 
him, having newly met with an excellent spaniel 
beloging to his dead companion. Sidney. 


2A person that takes long steps with 
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‘ There are arts to reclaim the wildest men, as 
there are to make spaniels fetch and carry: chide 
?em often, and feed ’em seldom, 

x Dryden, Span. Friar. 

2. A low, mean, sneaking fellow. 

Iam your spaniel; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me I will fawn on you. Shaks. 
SpA’ NIEL.* a Like a spaniel. 
‘ mean sweet words, 
Low crooked courtesies, and base spaniel fawning. 

a Shakspeare. 

To Spea’NIEL. v. n. [from the noun.] To 

fawn; to play the spaniel. 

To Spa’NiEL.* v. a. To follow like a 

_ spaniel. 
The hearts that spaniell’d me at heels, is so 
happy a conjecture [in place of pannell’d] that I 

- think we ought to acquiesce in it, 

Tollet, Note on Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Spa‘Nisu.* x. 5s. The language of Spain. 
_ The Spanish is nought else but mere Latin, take 

afew Morisco words away, which are easily dis- 

. tinguished by their guttural pronunciation. 

; Howell, Instruct. For. Trav. p. 91. 

Sea’ntsH Broom. n. s. [genista juncea, 
Lat.] A plant so called, as being a 
native of Spain. Miller. 

Spa’nisu Fly. n. s. [cantharis, Lat.] A 
venomous fly that shines like gold, and 

. breeds in the tops of ashes, olives, &c. 
It is used to raise blisters. 

Spa’nisu Nut. n.s. [sisyrinchium, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 

SPA‘'NKER.| 7. 5. 

1. A small coin. 

Your cure too costs you but a spanker. Denham. 


agility : used in some parts of the north. 


It is also applied to a stout or tall per- | 


son. 
SPA'NNER.T 2. 5. 
1. The lock of a fusee or carabine. Bailey. 
My prince’s court is now full of nothing but 
buff-coats, spanners, and musket-rests. Howell. 
2. In the following example it seems to be 
the fusee or carabine itself. 
This day, as his majesty sate at dinner, there 
came a tall man with his spanner and scarf ; 
whereby every man in the presence supposed him | 


some officer in the army. 
Str J. Bowring, Tr. of K. Ch.I. Ld. Halif. Misc. p.156. 


Spar. n.s. Marcasite. 
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Calk your windows, spar up all your doors. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News. 
Spar.f x. s. [sparre, Teut. “ sparre, Su.- 
Goth. a roof-spar.” Spegel’s Gloss. ] 
A small beam ; a piece of sawed timber ; 
the bar of a gate. 


Wall, and sparre, and rafter. Chaucer, Kn. Tale. 
He underproppeth it with an olde broken sparre. 
Bale, Yet a Course, &c. fol. 71. b. 
The prince staid not his aunswere to devise, 
But opening streight the sparre forth to him came, 
Full nobly mounted in right warlike wise. 
Spenser, F’. Q. v. xi. 4. 
Trees sprout not cross like dry and sapless 
beams, nor do spars and tiles spring with a natu-~ 
ral uniformity into a roof, 
Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1. 


To Spar.f v.n. [perhaps from sperren, 
German, in the sense of to oppose. ] 
To fight with prelusive strokes. This 
is Dr. Johnson’s definition, who merely 
notices the word without etymology or 
authority. It is not perhaps an old 
word in our language. ‘The boxers un- 
derstand it better, no doubt, as a term 
among cock-fighters; when a cock is 
opposed to another, both having their 
spurs covered, in order to embolden 
him to fight. 

Now ladies shine from phaetons afar, 
And very soon perhaps may learn to spar / A 
Prol. to the Dramatist. 

SpaA’RABLE. nz. s. [ypappan, Saxon, to 
fasten.] Small nails. 

Spa’RapRAP. x. s. [In pharmacy.] 
cerecloth. 

With application of the common sparadrap for 
issues, this ulcer was by a fontonel kept open. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

Asparagus: which 


A 


SPA‘’RAGE.* 2 7. S. 
SPA’RAGUS. see. 
An argument that like Jonas’s gourd, or spara- 
gus, is in season only at some times. 
Bp. Taylor against Transubstantiation. 
To SPARE. ». a. [ypapian, Saxon; spa- 
eren, Dutch; espargne, Fr.] 
1. To use frugally; not to waste; not to 
consume. 
Thou thy father’s thunder didst not spare. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. To have unemployed ; to save from 
any particular use. 
All the time he could spare from the necessary 
cares of his weighty charge he bestowed on prayer, 


Spar is a mixed body, consisting of | 
crystal incorporated sometimes with lac 
lune, and sometimes with other mineral, 
stony, earthy, or metallick matter. 

' Woodward. 
Some stones, as spar of lead, dissolved in proper 
- Menstruums, become salts. Newlon, Opt. 


To SPAR.} v. a. [ypappan, Sax. sperren, 
_ German; formerly written sper: “ To 
Speryn or shut.” Prompt. Parv. And 
so Spenser gives it; though Dr. John- 
son has converted his word into sparre. | 
_ To shut; to close; to bar. 
He it sparred with a keie. 
Chaucer, Rom. R. 3320. 
Whan the stede is stolen, sparre the stable dur. 
Skelton, Poems, p. 54. 
And, if he chance come when I am abroad, 
Sperre the yate fast for fear of fraud ; 
_ Ne for all his worst, nor for his best, 
~ Open the door at his request. Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
The other, which was entered, labour’d fast 
To sperre the gate, Spenser, F’.Q. 
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and serving of God: he oftentimes spent the night 
alone in church praying, his head-piece, gorget, 
and gauntlets lying by him. Knolles. 
He had no bread to spare. L’ Estrange. 
Only the foolish virgins entertained this foolish 
conceit, that there might be an overplus of grace 
sufficient to supply their want; but the wise knew 
not of any that they had to spare, but supposed all 
that they had little enough. Tillotson. 
Let a pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and 
every one who can spare a shilling shall be a sub- 
scriber. Swift. 
3. To do without; to lose willingly. 
I could have better spar’d a better man. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
For his mind, I do not care, 
That’s a toy that I could spare ; 
Let his title be but great, 
His clothes rich, and band sit neat. 
Sense of pleasure we may well . 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine ; 
But pain is perfect misery. Milion, P. L. 
Now she might spare the ocean, and oppose 
Your conduct to the fiercest of her foes. Waller. 


B. Jonson. 
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The fair blessing we vyouchsafe to send; 
Nor can we spare you long, tho’ often we may lend, 
, Dryden. 
4. To omit; to forbear. 


We might have spar’d our coming. 
Milton, P. L. 
Be pleas’d your politicks to spare ; 
Pm old enough, and can myself take care. 
Dryden. 
5. To use tenderly ; to forbear; to treat 
with pity ; not to afflict; not to destroy ; 
to use with mercy. 
Spare us, good Lord. Common Prayer. 
Who will set the discipline of wisdom over mine 
heart, that they spare me not for my ignorances ? 
Ecclus. xxiii. 2. 
Doth not each look a flash of lightning feel ! 
Which spares the body’s sheath, but melts the steel, 
Cleaveland. 
Dim sadness did not spare 
Celestial visages. Milton, P. L. 
Less pleasure take brave minds in battles won 
Than in restoring such as are undone: 
Tigers have courage, and the rugged bear ; 
But man alone can whom he conquers spare. 
Waller. 
6. To grant ; to allow; to indulge. 
Set me in the remotest place, 
That Neptune’s frozen arms embrace ; 
Where angry Jove did never spare 
One breath of kind and temperate air. 
Roscommon. 
7. To forbear to inflict or impose. 
Spare my remembrance ; ’twas a guilty day ; 
And still the blush hangs here. 
Dryden, All for Love. 
O spare this great, this good, this aged king, 
And spare your soul the crime! 
Dryden, Span. Friar. 
Spare my sight the pain 
Of seeing what a world of tears it costs you. 
Dryden. 


To SPARE. 0. 7. 


1. To live frugally; to be parsimonious; 
to be not liberal. 


He has wherewithal: in him 
Sparing would show a worse sin than ill doctrine. 
Shakspeare. 
Those wants, which they rather feared than felt, 
would well enough be overcome by sparing and 
patience. Knolles. 
In these relations, although he be more sparing, 
his predecessors were yery numerous. 5 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Our labours late and early every morning, 
Midst winter frosts, then clad and fed with sparing, 
Rise to our toils. Otway. 
God has not been so sparing to men to make 
them barely two-legged creatures, and left it to 
Aristotle to make them rational. Locke. 
When they discover the passionate desire of fame 
in the ambitious man, they become sparing and 
saving in their commendations; they enyy him 
the satisfaction of an applause. Addison. 
Now a reservoir to keep and spare, 
The next a fountain spouting through his heir. 


Pope. 
No statute in his favour says 
How free or frugal I shall pass my days; 
I, who at sometimes spend, at others spare, 
Divided between carelessness and care. Pope: 


2. To forbear; to be scrupulous. 

His soldiers spared not to say that they should 
be unkindly dealt with, if they were defrauded of 
the spoil, Knolles. 

To pluck and eat my fill I spar’d not. 

Milton, P. L. 
3. To use mercy; to forgive; to be tender. 

Their king, out of a princely feeling, was spar_ 

ing and compassionate towards his subjects. Bacon , 


Spare.f adj. [ypep, Sax. parcus. } 
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1. Scanty; not abundant ; parsimonious ; 
frugal. 
He was spare, but discreet of speech; better 
conceiving than delivering ; equally stout and kind. 
Carew, Survey of Cornwall. 
Men ought to beware, that they use not exercise 
and a spare diet both. Bacon, Nat., Hist. 
Join with thee calm peace and quiet ; 
Spare fast, that oft with gods doth diet. 
Milton, Il Pens. 
The masters of the world were bred up with 
spare diet; and the young gentlemen of Rome felt 
no want of strength, because they ate but once a 
day. Locke. 
Superfluous ; unwanted. 
If that no spare clothes he had to give, 
His own coat he would cut, and it distribute glad. 
Spenser. 
As any of our sick waxed well, he might be 
removed; for which purpose there were set forth 
ten spare chambers. Bacon. 
Learning seems more adapted to the female 
world than to the male, because they have more 
spare time upon their hands, and lead a more se- 
dentary life. Addison, Spect. 
In my spare hours you’ve had your part ; 
Ev’n now my servile hand your sovereign will 
obeys. Norris. 
3. Lean; wanting flesh ; macilent. 

O give me your spare men, and spare the great 
ones. Shakspeare. 

If my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius.  Shaks. Jul. Cas. 

His visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare, 

His arms clung to his ribs. Milton, P. L. 
4. Slow. West of England. Grose. 
Spare. n.s. [from the verb.] Parsimony ; 

frugal use; husbandry. Not in use. 
Since uncheck’d they may, 

They therefore will make still his goods their prey, 

Without all spare or end. Chapman. 

Our victuals failed us, though we made good 
spare of them. Bacon. 

Spa’RreLy.* adv. [from spare.] Sparingly. 

Ye vallies low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks ! 

Milton, Lycidas. 

Spa/RENESS.* n.s. [from spare; Sax. 

rpepneyye.] State of being spare; lean- 
ness. 

A spareness and slenderness of stature, 

Hammond, Works, iv. 478. 
Spa’RER. x. s. [from spare.] One who 
avoids expence. 

By nature far from profusion, and yet a greater 
sparer than a saver ; for though he had such means 
to accumulate, yet his forts, garrisons, and his 
feastings, wherein he was only sumptuous, could 
not but soak his exchequer. Wotton. 

Spa/RERIB.T 2. s. [spare and rib.] Ribs 
cut away from the body, and having on 
them spare or little flesh: as, a sparerib 
of pork. 

Brandish no swords but sweards of bacon ; trail 
no spears but sparribs of pork ! 

Brewer, Com. of Lingua, (ed. 1657,) A. ii, S.1. 

SparcEFa'cTion.— 2 5. [spargo, Lat.] 
The act of sprinkling. 

The operation was performed by spargefaction, 
in a proper time of the moon, 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, § 4. 

Spa‘RHAWK.* See SPARROWHAWK. 

Spa’nine. adj. [from spare.] 


1. Scarce ; little. 


bo 


Of this there is with you sparing memory or 


none; but we have large knowledge thereof, 
Bacon, 


9. Frugally ; parsimoniously ; not lavishly. 


3. With abstinence. 


4. Not with great frequency. 


5. Cautiously; tenderly. 


SPA/RINGNESS.* n.s. [from sparing.] 
1. Parsimony; want of liberality. 


3. Caution. 
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2. Scanty ; not plentiful. 

Tf much exercise, then use a plentiful diet; and 
if sparing diet, then little exercise. Bacon. 

Good air, solitary groves, and sparing diet, suf- 
ficient to make you fancy yourself one of the fathers 
of the desert. Pope. 

3. Parsimonious; not liberal. 

Virgil being so very sparing of his words, and 
leaving so much to be imagined by the reader, can 
never be translated as he ought in any modern 
tongue. Dryden. 

Though sparing of his grace, to mischief bent, 
He seldom does a good with good intent. 

Dryden. 
Spa’RInGLy. adv. [from sparing. | 


1. Not abundantly. 


Give us leave freely to render what we have in 
charge ; 
Or shall we sparingly shew you far off 
The Dauphin’s meaning ? Shaks. Hen. V. 
The borders whereon you plant fruit-trees should 
be large, and set with fine flowers; but thin and 
sparingly, lest they deceive the trees. Bacon, Ess. 


High titles of honour were in the king’s mino- 
rity sparingly granted, because dignity then waited 
on desert. Hayward. 

Commend but sparingly whom thou dost love ; 
But less condemn whom thou dost not approve. 

Denham. 


Christians are obliged to taste even the innocent 
pleasures of life but sparingly. Atterbury. 


The morality of a grave sentence, affected by 
Lucan, is more sparingly used by Virgil. Dryden. 
Our sacraments, which had been frequented 
with so much zeal, were approached more spar- 
ingly: Atterbury. 


Speech of touch towards others should be spar- 
ingly used; for discourse ought to be as a field, 
without coming home to any man. Bacon, Ess. 


The same folly it will be in us, if, by the spar- 
ingness of our alms, we make ourselves a lank 
harvest hereafter. Wh. Duty of Man, S.17. § 11. 


The silence or sparingness of turgid elogies is 
of more consideration, 

Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 

This opinion Mr. Hobbes mentions as possible: 

put he does it with hesitancy, diffidence, and spar- 

ingness. Clarke on the Attributes. 


SPARK. xn. s. [ppeapc, Saxon; sparke, 
Dutch.} 


1. A small particle of fire, or kindled 
matter. 


If any marvel how a thing, in itself so weak, 
could import any great danger, they must consider 
not so much how small the spark is that flieth up, 
as how apt things about it are to take fire. 

Hooker. 

T am about to weep; but thinking that 
We are a queen, my drops of tears V’I turn 
To sparks of fire. Shakspeare. 

I was not forgetful of the sparks which some 
men’s distempers formerly studied to kindle in 
parliaments. King Charles. 

In this deep quiet, from what source unknown 
Those seeds of fire that fatal birth disclose : 

And first few scatt’ring sparks about were blown, 
Big with the flames that to our ruin rose. Dryden. 

Oh, may some spark of your celestial fire 
The last, the meanest, of your sons inspire! Pope. 


2. Any thing shining. 
We have, here and there, a little clear light, 
some sparks of bright knowledge. Locke, 
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3. Any thing vivid oractive: ; 
If any spark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee thither. 
; Shakspeare. 
4. A lively, showy, splendid, gay man. 
It is commonly used in contempt. — 
How many huffing sparks have we seen, that in 
the same day have been both the idols and the 
scorn of the same slaves! L’ Estrange. 
A spark like thee, of the mankilling trade 
Fell sick. Dryden. 
As for the disputes of sharpers, we don’t read 
of any provisions made for the honours of such 


sparks. Collier. 
The finest sparks and cleanest beaux 
Drip from the shoulders to the toes. Prior. 


TI who have been the poet’s spark to-day, 
Will now become the champion of his play. 
Granville. 
Unlucky as Fungoso in the play, 
These sparks with awkward vanity display 
What the fine gentleman wore yesterday. 

5. A lover. 

To Spark.} v. n. [from the noun.] To 
emit particles of fire ; ‘to sparkle. Not 
now in use. 

Fair is my love, 
When the rose in her cheek appears, 
Or in her eyes the fire of love doth spark. Spenser. 
Delight upon her face and sweetness shin’d ; — 
Her eyes do spark as stars. 
P. Fletcher; Pisc. Ecl. vi. 19. 


Spa’RKFUL. adj. [spark and full,] Lively ; 
brisk; airy. Not used. 

Hitherto will our sparkful youth laugh at their 
great grandfathers’ English, who had more care 
to do well than to speak minion-like. 

Camden, Rem. 
Spa/RxisH. adj. [from spark.] 


1. Airy; gay. A low word. It is com- 
monly applied to men rather than 
women. 

Is any thing more sparkish and better-humoured 
than Venus’ accosting her son in the deserts of 
Libya? Walsh. 

2. Showy ; well-dressed ; fine. 

A daw, to be sparkish, trick’d himself up with 
all the gay feathers he could muster. L’ Estrange. 

Spa/RKLE.J 2. s. [from spark.] 


1, A spark; a small particle of fire. 
He, with repeated strokes 

Of clashing flints, their hidden fires provokes ; 
Short flame succeeds, a bed of wither’d leaves 
The dying sparkles in their fall receives : 

Caught into life, in fiery fumes they rise, 

And, fed with stronger food, invade the skies. 

Dryden. 


Pope. 


2, Any luminous particle. 


To detract from the dignity thereof, were to 
injure even God himself, who being that light 
which none can approach unto, hath sent out these 
lights whereof we are capable, even as so many 
sparkles resembling the bright fountain from which 
they rise. Hooker. 

When reason’s lamp, which, like the sun in sky, 
Throughout man’s little world her beams did 

spread, 

Is now become a sparkle, which doth lie 
Under the ashes, half extinct and dead. 

Ah then! thy once loy’d Eloisa see! 
It will be then no crime to gazeon me, 
See from my cheek the transient roses die, 
See the last sparkle languish in my eye. 
3. Lustre. 

I hold my beauty, 
Wash but these sorrows from it, of a sparkle 
As right and rich as hers. y, 
Beaum. and Fl. Love’s Pilgrim. 

To Spa’RKLE. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To emit sparks. 


Davies. 


Pope. 
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2,. To issue in sparks. 
The bold design 
- Pleas’d highly those infernal states, and joy 

~ Sparkled in all their eyes. Milton, P.L. 

3. To shine; to glitter. 

A hair seen in a microscope loses its former 
colour, and is in a great measure pellucid, with a 

» mixture of some bright sparkling colours, such as 
_ appear from the refraction of diamonds. Locke. 
Politulus is a fine young gentleman, who sparkles 

_ in all the shining things of dress and equipage. 

; Watts. 

4. To emit little bubbles, as liquor in a 

_ glass. 

To SPA’RKLE.* v. a. [spargo, Latin.] To 

_. disperse ; to scatter; to throw about. 

Cassandra yet there saw I how they hal’d 
From Pallas’ house, with spercled tress undone. 
Sackville, Induct. Mir, for Mag: 
What’s become 
Of my lieutenant ?— Beaten, and ’t please your 
grace, 
And all his forces sparkled. 
Beaum. and Fl. Loy. Subject. 
March close, and sudden like a tempest ; all 
executions 
-Done without sparkling of the body; keev your 
phalanx 
Sure lin’d, and piec’d together. 
Beaum. and Fl. Bonduca. 
SPA’RKLER.* 7x. 5. [from sparkle.] One 
‘whose eyes sparkle. 

‘What would you say, should you see a sparkler 
shaking her elbow for a whole night together, and 
thumping the table with a dicebox ? 

; Addison, Guard. No. 120. 

Spa’RKLeET.* x. s. [from spark.] A small 
spark. Z 

Night, spread o’er earth thy sable veil, 
__ Heayen’s twinkling sparklets to conceal. 

j Cotton, Ode to Night. 

SpA’RKLINESS.* n. 5. [from sparkle.] Viva- 
city. Not in use. 

Sir John [Suckling] threw his. repartees about 

_ the table with much sparkliness, and gentileness of 
witt, to the admiration of them all. 

Aubrey, Anecd. ii, 551. 

SPA'RKLINGLY. adv. [from sparkling.] 

With vivid and twinkling lustre. 

__ Diamonds sometimes would look more spark- 

_ lingly than they were wont, and sometimes far 

_ more dull than ordinary. Boyle. 

Spa’RKLINGNESs. n.s. [from sparkling.] 

Vivid and twinkling lustre. 
Ihave observed a manifestly greater clearness and 
sparklingness at some times than at others, though 
~ Tcould not refer it to the superficial clearness or 
foulness of the stone. Boyle. 

Spa’Ruinc.* x. s. [esperlan, Fr. a smelt. 

» Cotgrave.] .A name for the smelt in 

__ the north of England, and in Wales. 


SPA’RROW.} 2. s. [sparwa, Gothick ; 
' ppeappa, ypeapa, Saxon.] A small 
bird. 
Ep . Dismay’d not this 

Macbeth and Banquo? Yes, 

As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 

f Shakspeare. 

" There is great probability that a thousand spar- 
_ rows will fly away at the sight.of a hawk among 


__ them. Watts. 
: , 

Spa’rrowcrass. n.s. Corrupted from 
asparagus. 


___ Your infant pease to Ssparrowgrass prefer, 
~ Which to the supper you may best defer. King. 
Spa’rrownawk, or Sparhawk n. s. 
_ [ypeaphazoc, Sax.] A small kind of 
_ hawk. 
He loketh as a sparhauk with his eyen. 
: Chaucer, Non. Pr. Tale. 
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Spa’rry. adj. [from spar.] Consisting of 
spar. 

In which manner spar is usually found herein, 
and other minerals; or such as are of some ob- 
servable figure ; of which sort are the sparry striz, 
or icicles called stalactite. Woodward. 

To Sparse.* a. [sparsus, Latin.] To 
disperse : sometimes written sperse. Ob- 
solete. 

They began to sparse pretye rumours in the 
north. Remedy for Sedition, (1536,) sign. F. 1. 

Making way through spersed ayre. Spenser, FQ. 

The sparsed aire. Fairfax, Tass. xiii. 2. 

Spa’RsEDLy.* adv. [from sparsed.] Scat- 
teringly ; dispersedly. Coles. 

There are doubtless many such soils sparsedly 
throughout this nation. . Evelyn, Pomona, Pref. 


SPASM. x. s. [spasme, Fr. ondcpa.| Con- 
vulsion; violent and involuntary con- 
traction of any part. 

All the maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony. Milton, P. L. 

Wounds are subject 8 pain, inflammation, 
spasm. Wiseman. 

Carminative things dilute and relax; because 
wind occasions a spasm or convulsion in some part, 

Arbuthnot. 

SpasMo’pick. adj. [spasmodique, Fr. from 
spasm.| Convulsive. 

Spat. The pret. of spit. 

He had spat on the ground. St. John, ix. 6. 

Spat.} x. s. [perhaps from spad, Su. Goth. 
humor.] The spawn of shell-fish. 

A reticulated film found upon sea-shells, and 
usually supposed to be the remains of the vesicles 
of the spat of some sort of shell-fish, 

Woodward on Fossils. 

To Spa’TiATE. v.n. [spatior, Latin.] To 
rove; to range; to ramble at large. 

Wonder causeth astonishment, or an immovable 
posture of the body, caused by the fixing of the 
mind upon one cogitation, whereby it doth not 
spatiate and transcur. Bacon. 

Confined to a narrow chamber, he could spatiate 
at large through the whole universe. Bentley. 


To SPA’TTER. v. a. [ypac, spit, Sax.] 

1. To sprinkle with dirt, or any thing 
offensive. 

The pavement swam in blood, the walls around 
Were spatter’d o’er with brains, Addison. 

2. To throw out any thing offensive. 

His forward voice now is to speak well of his 
friend ; his backward voice is to spatter foul 
speeches, and to detract. Shakspeare. 

3. To asperse; to defame. 

To Spa’TTER. v.n. To spit; to sputter 
as at any thing nauseous taken into the 
mouth. 

They, fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chew’d bitter ashes, which the offended taste 
With spattering noise rejected. Milton, P. L. 

Spa'TTERDASHES, x. s. pl. [spatter and 
dash.| Coverings for the legs by which 
the wet is kept off. 

Spa‘tTLe.* 2. 5. [ypacl, Sax.]... Spittle. 
Obsolete. 

The spatle of their tongues, 

Bale on the Rev. P. III. (1550,) Bb. 5. 

Sra‘rriinc Poppy. n. 8. [papaver spu- 
meum.| White behen. A plant which 
isa species of campion. _ Miller. 

Spa’tuba. n. s. [spatha; spathula, Lat.] A 


spattle or slice. 


Spatula is an instrument used by | 1. To produce as fishes do eggs. 


apothecaries and surgeons in spread- 
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ing plasters or stirring medicines to- 
gether. Quincy. 
. In raising up the hairy scalp smooth with my 
, Spatula, I could discover no fault in the bone. 
Wiseman, Surgery. 
SPA’VIN. 2. s. Lespavent, Fr. spavano, 
Italian.] This disease in horses is a 
bony excrescence or crust.as hard as a 
bone, that grows on the inside of the 
hough, not far from the elbow, and is 
generated of the same matter by which 
the bones or ligaments are nourished : 
it is at first like a tender gristle, but by 
degrees comes to hardness. 
Farrier’s. Dict. 
They ’ve all new legs and lame ones; one would 
take it, 
That never saw them pace before, the spavin 
And springhalt reign’d among them. Shakspeare. 

If it had been a spavin, and the ass had petitioned 
for another farrier, it might have been reasonable. 

i L’ Estrange. 

Spa’vInep.* adj, [from spavin, | Diseased 
with spavin. 

A fifth wondered what a plague I could do at 
the fair with a blind, spavined, galled hack, that 
was only fit to be cut up for a dog-kennel. 

Goldsmith, Vic. of Wakefield, ch. 14, 

Spaw. 2. s. [from Spaw in Germany, a 

place famous for mineral waters.] A 
mineral water. 


To SPAWL.F ».x. [ppeclian, to spit, 
Saxon.] To throw moisture out of the 
mouth. 

He spits, and spaw/s, and turns like sick men 
from one elbow to another. 
Overbury, Charact. (ed. 1627,) G. 4. b. 
What mischief can the dean have done him, 
That Traulus calls for vengeance on him ? 
Why must he sputter, spaw/, and slayer it, 
In vain against the people’s favourite ? Swift. 


Spawh. x. s. [ypacl, Saxon.] | Spittle: 
moisture ejected from the mouth, 
Of spittle she lustration makes ; 
Then in the spawl her middle finger dips, 
Anoints the temple, forehead, and the lips. Dryd. 
Spaw1ina.* x. s. [from spawi.] Moisture 
thrown out of the mouth. 
His marble floors with drunken spawtlings shine. 
Congreve, Juv. 
SPAWN.} 2. s. [spene, spenne, Teut. 
spane, old Eng. ‘“ ‘lo spanyn as fysh.” 
Prompt. Parv. This word is rarely used 
in the plural. I have given an instance 
from Fletcher. ] 


1. The eggs of fish, or of frogs. 


Masters of the people, 
Your multiplying spawn how can he flatter 
That ’s thousand to one good one? Shaks. Coriol. 
When the spawns on stones do lie. 
Letcher, Faithful Shepherdess. 
God said, let the waters generate 
Reptile, with spawn abundant, living soul ! 
Milton, P.L. 
These ponds, in spawning time, abounded with 
frogs, and a great deal of spawn. 
Ray on the Creation. 
2, Any product or offspring. In contempt. 
Twas not the spawn of such as these 
That dy’d with Punick blood the conquer’d seas, 
And quash’d the stern Avacides. Roscommon. 
This atheistical humour was the spawn of the 
gross superstitions of the Romish church and 
court. Tillotson. 


To Spawn. v. a. [from the noun.] 


Some report a sea-maid spawn’d him.  Shaks. 
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2. To generate ; to bring forth. In con- 


tempt. 

What practices such principles as these may 
spawn, when they are laid out to the sun, you may 
determine. Swift. 


To SPAWN. 2. 1. 


1. To produce eggs as fish. 
The fish having spawned before, the fry that 
goes down hath had about three months’ growth 
under ground, when they are brought up again. 
Brown, Trav. 
9. To issue; to proceed. In contempt. 

It is so ill a quality, and the mother of so many 
ill ones that spawn from it, that a child should be 
brought up in the greatest abhorrence of it. Locke. 

Spa’wner. n.s. [from spawn.] The female 
fish. 

The barbel, for the preservation of their seed, 
both the spawner and the melter, cover their spawn 
with sand. Walton. 

To Spay. v.a. [spado, Latin.] To cas- 
trate female animals. 

Be dumb, you beggars of the rythming trade, 
Geld your loose wits, and let your muse be spay’d. 

Cleaveland. 

The males must be gelt, and the sows spay’d ; 
the spay’d they esteem as the most profitable, be- 
cause of the great quantity of fat upon the inwards. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 


To SPEAK. v.n. pret. spake, or spoke ; 
part. pass. spoken. [ypacan, Saxon; 
spreken, Teut. | 


1. To utter articulate sounds; to express 
thoughts by words. 


Speaking is nothing else than a sensible expres- 
sion of the notions of the mind, by several diseri- 
minations of utterance of voice, used as signs, 
having by consent several determinate significan- 
cies. Holder. 

Hannah spake in her heart, only her lips moved, 
but her voice was not heard. 1 Sam. i. 13. 


3, To harangue ; to make a speech. 

Many of the nobility made themselves popular 
by speaking in parliament against those things 
which were most grateful to his majesty, and which 
still passed, notwithstanding their contradiction. 

Clarendon. 

Thersites, though the most presumptuous Greek, 

Yet durst not for Achilles’ armour speak. Dryden. 


6. To Serax with. 
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5. To give sound. 


Make all your trumpets speak, give them all 
breath, 
Those clam’rous harbingers of blood and deatb. 
Shakspeare. 
To address; to con- 


verse with. 
Thou canst not fear us, Pompey, with thy sails, 
We'll speak with thee at sea. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
I spake with one that came from thence, 
That freely render’d me these news for true. 
Shakspeare- 
Nicholas was by a herald sent for to come into 
the great bassa; Solyman disdaining to speak with 
him himself. Knolles. 


To SPEAK. v. @. 
1. To utter with the mouth; to pronounce. 


Mordecai had spoken good. Esth. vii. 6. 
Consider of it, take advice,and speak your minds. 
Judges. 
They sat down with him upon the ground, and 
none spake a word. Job, ii. 13. 
When divers were hardened, and believed not, 
but spake evil of that way before the multitude, he 
departed. Acts, xix. 9. 
You, from my youth, 
Have known and try’d me, speak I more than 
truth ? Sandys. 
What you keep by you, you may change and 
mend, 

But words once spoke can never be recall’d. 
Waller. 

Under the tropick is our language spoke, 

And part of Flanders hath received our yoke. 

Waller. 
He nowhere speaks it out, or in direct terms 
calls them substances. * Locke. 
Colours speak all languages, but words are under- 
stood only by such a people or nation. Spectator. 


2. To proclaim; to celebrate. 


It is my father’s musick 
To speak your deeds, not little of his care 
To have them recompensed.  Shaks. Wint. Tale. 


3. To address ; to accost. 


If he have need of thee, he will deceive thee, 
smile upon thee, put thee in hope, speak thee fair, 
and say, What wantest thou? Ecclus. xiii. 6. 


4. To exhibit; to make known. 


Let heaven’s wide circuit speak 
The Maker’s high magnificence. Milton, P. L. 


Spea’KABLE. adj. [from speak. ] 
1. Possible to be spoken. 
2. Having the power of speech. 
Say, 
How cam’st thou eae of mute ? Milton, P.L. 
Spra‘Ker. n.s. [from speak.] 
1. One that speaks. 
These fames grew so general, as the authors 
were lost in the generality of speakers. 
Bacon, Hen. vil. 
In conversation or reading, find out the true 
sense, idea which the speaker or writer affixes to his 
words. Watts, Logick. 
Common speakers have only one set of ideas, 
and one set of words to clothe them in ; and these 
are always ready at the mouth. Swift. 
2. One that speaks in any particular man- 
ner. 
Horace’s phrase is torret jecur ; 
And happy was that curious speaker. Prior. 
3. One that celebrates, proclaims, or men- 
tions. 
After my death, I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption. 
4. The prolocutor of the commons. 
I have disabled myself like an elected speaker of 
the house. Dryden. 
Spra‘kinG-* n.s. [from speak.] Discourse ; 
act of expressing in words. 


3. To talk for or against ; to dispute. 

A knave should have some countenance at his 
friend’s request. An honest man, sir, is able to 
speak for himself when a knave is not. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

The general and his wife are talking of it ; 
And she speaks for you stoutly. Shaks. Othello. 

When he had no power, 
He was your enemy ; still spake against 
Your liberties and charters. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
4. To discourse ; to make mention. 

Were such things here as we do speak about? 
Or have we eaten of the insane root, 

That takes the reason prisoner? Shaks. K- Lear. 

Lot went out and spake unto his sons-in-law. 

Gen. xix.14. 
The fire you speak of, 
If any flames of it approach my fortunes, 
Y’ll quench it not with water, but with ruin. 
B. Jonson. 

The Scripture speaks only of those to whom it 
speaks. Hammond. 

They could never be lost, but by an universal 
deluge, which has been spoken to already. 

Tillotson. 

Lucan speaks of a part of Ceesar’s army that came 
to him, from the Leman-lake, in the beginning of 
the civil war. Addison. 

Had Luther spoke up to this accusation, yet 
Chrysostom’s example would have been his de- 
fence. Atterbury. 


Shaks. 
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Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamour, and evil speaking, be put away from you. 
Ephes. iv. 31. 
Laying aside all malice, and all guile, and hy- 
pocrisies, and envies, and evil speakings. ae 
1 Pet, ii. 1. 
Spea'Kinc Trumpet. n.s. A stentoropho- 
nick instrument; a trumpet by which 
the voice may be propagated to a great 
distance. 
‘That with one blast through the whole house 
does bound, 
And first taught speaking-trumpet how to sound. * 
Dryden. 
SPEAR.+ x. s. [ysper, Arm. and Welsh ; 
deduced from 4ér, veru, or par, lancea ; 
rpeape, Saxon; spere, Teut. spare, old Fr. 
sparum, low Lat.] 
1. A long weapon with a sharp point, used 
in thrusting or throwing; a lance. 
Those brandishers of speares, 
From many cities drawn, are they that are our 
hinderers. Chapman. 
The Egyptian, like a hill, bimself did rear, 
Like some tall tree ; upon it seem’d a spear. 


Cowley. 
Nor wanted in his grasp 
What seem’d both shield and spear. Milton, P. L. 


The flying spear 
Sung innocent, and spent its force in air. Popes 
The rous’d-up lion, resolute and slow, 
Advances full on the protended spear. Thomson. 


2. A lance generally with, prongs, to kill 
fish. 

The borderers watching, until they be past up 
into some narrow creek, below them, cast a strong 
corded net athwart the stream, with which, and 
their loud shouting, they stop them from retiring, 
until the ebb have abandoned them to the hunters’ 
mercy, who, by an old custom, share them with 
such indifferency, as if a woman with child be pre- 
sent, the babe in her womb is gratified with a por- 
tion: a point also observed by the spear hunters in 
taking of salmons. Carew. 

To Spear. v.a. [from the noun.] To kill 
or pierce with a spear. 

To Spear. v. n. To shoot or sprout. This 
is commonly written spzre. 

Let them not lie, Jest they should spear, and the 
air dry and spoil the shoot. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

SPEA’RGRASS. 7.5. [spear and grass.] Long 
stiff grass. ; 

Tickle our noses with speargrass to make them 
bleed ; and then beslubber our garments with it. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV- 

Spra’RMAN.f n.s. [spear and man.] One 
who uses a lance in fight ; one who car- 
ries a spear: formerly spearer. 

A pensioner [is] a gentleman about his prince, 
alwaie redie with his speare ; a spearer. 

Barret, Alv. in ¥. Pensioners 

Rebuke the company of spearmen. Ps. |xviii. 30- 

The spearman’s arm by thee, great God, directed, 
Sends forth a certain wound. Prior. 

Spra/rMint. n.s. [mentha Romana, Lat] 
A plant; a species of mint. 
Spra’rwort. n. s. [ranunculus flammeus, 
Lat.] An herb. Ainsworth. 
Sprcut, or Speight.* n. s. [specht, Teut. | 
A woodpecker. Sherwood. 
SPECIAL. adj. (special, Fr. specialis, Lat.] 


1. Noting a sort or species. 
A special idea is called by the schools a species. 
Watts. 


2. Particular; peculiar. 
Most commonly with a certain special grace of 
her own, wagging her lips, and grinning instead 
of smiling. Sidney. 


are dependent. 


_. places, 


gu Poy 
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The several books of Scripture having had each 
some several occasion and particular purpose which 
caused them to be written, the contents thereof are 
according to the exigence of that special end where- 


“unto they are intended. Hooker. 
_ Of all men alive 
I never yet beheld that special face, 
Which I could fancy more than any other. Shaks. 
Nought so vile that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth some special good doth give. 
Shakspeare. 
The fourth commandment, in respect of any one 
definite and special day of every week, was not 
simply and perpetually moral. White. 
Our Saviour is represented every where in Scrip- 
ture as the special patron of the poor and the 
_ afflicted, and as laying their interest to heart more 
nearly than those of any other of his members. 
Atterbury. 
3. Appropriate ; designed for a particular 


purpose. 


O’Neal, upon his marriage with a daughter of 


Kildare, was made denizen by a special act of par- 
liament. Davies. 
Such things are evident by natural light, which 
men of a mature age, in the ordinary use of their 

_ faculties, with the common help of mutual society, 

* may know and be sufficiently assured of, without 
the help of any special revelation. Wilkins. 

4, Extraordinary ; uncommon. 

That which necessity of some special time doth 
cause to be enjoined, bindeth no longer than dur- 
ing that time, but doth afterward become free, 

Hooker. 

The other scheme takes special care to attribute 
all the work of conversion to grace. Hammond. 
Though our charity should be universal, yet as 

it cannot be actually exercised, but on particular 

', times, so it should be chiefly on special opportuni- 

__ ties, Sprat, Serm. 

He bore 

_ A paunch of the same bulk before ; 

_ Which still he had a special care 

_ To keep well cramm’d with thrifty fare. Hudibras, 

5. Chief in excellence. 

The king hath drawn 
The special head of all the land together, 

: Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

Spe‘c1ay.* n.s. A particular. 

Promises of long life annexed to some specials 

_ of his service. Hammond, Works, iv. 579. 


SPECIA’LITY.] 2. 5. [specialité, French; 
Spe‘crary. from special.] Particu- 
larity. 
_ On these two general heads all other specialties 


Hooker. 
The packet is not come, 
Where that and other specialties are bound. Shaks. 
Speciality of rule hath been neglected. Shaks. 
4 en men were sure, that in case they rested 
_ upon a bare contract without speciality, the other 
party might wage his law, they would not rest upon 
such contracts without reducing the debt into a 
speciality which accorded many suits. Hale. 
To Spr’ctaize.* v.a. [from special.] To 
__ Particularize ; to mention specially. 
~ Our Saviour specialising and nominating the 
Sheldon, Mir. of Antichr. (1616,) p. 261. 
SPECIALLY. adv. [from special.] 
1, Particularly above others. 
___ Specially the day that thou stoodest before the 
~ Lord. Deut. 
A brother beloved; specially tome. Phil, xvi. 
2. Not in a common way ; peculiarly. 
_, if there be matter of law that carries any dif- 
- ficulty, the jury may, to deliver themselyes from 
_ 80 attaint, find it specially. ; Hale. 
SPE‘CIES. n. 5. [species, Latin.] 
"y A sort; a subdivision of a general term. 
-,, A special idea is called by the schools a species ; 
tis one common nature that agrees to several 
‘Smgular individual beings: so horse is a special 
re VOL. Ill. 
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idea or species as it agrees to Bucephalus, Trot, 
and Snowball. Watts. 
2. Class of nature ; single order of beings. 

He intendeth the care of species or common 
natures, but letteth loose the guard of individuals 
or single existencies. Brown. 

The Phenix Pindar is a whole species alone. 

Cowley. 

For we are animals no less, 

Although of different species. Hudibras. 

Thou nam’st a race which must proceed from me, 
Yet my whole species in myself I see. Dryden. 

A mind of superior or meaner capacities than 
human would constitute a different species, though 
united to a human body in the same laws of con- 
nexion: and a mind of human capacities would 
make another species, if united to a different body 
in different laws of connexion. Bentley, Serm. 

3. Appearance to the senses; any visible 
or sensible representation. 

An apparent diversity between the species visible 
and audible is, that the visible doth not mingle 
in the medium, but the audible doth. Bacon. 

It is a most certain rule, how much any body 
hath of colour, so much hath it of opacity, and by 
so much the more unfit it is to transmit the species. 

Ray on the Creation. 

The species of the letters illuminated with blue 
were nearer to the lens than these illuminated 
with deep red by about three inches, or three and 
a quarter ; but the species of the letters illuminated 
with indigo and violet appeared so confused and 
indistinct, that I could not read them. 

Newton, Opt. 
4, Representation to the mind. 

Wit in the poet, or wit-writing, is no other than 
the faculty of imagination in the writer, which 
searches over all the memory for the species or 
ideas of those things which it designs to represent. 

Dryden. 

5. Show; visible exhibition. Not in use; 

and perhaps, in the following quotation, 
misprinted for spectacles. 

Shews and species serve best with the people. 

Bacon, 


6. Circulating money. 


As there was in the splendour of the Roman 
empire a less quantity of current species in Europe 
than there is now, Rome possessed a much greater 
proportion of the circulating species of its time 
than any European city. Arbuthnot. 


7. Simples that have place in a compound 


medicine. 
eet adj. [specifique, Fr. species 
SPECI’FICK. and facto, Lat.] 
1, That makes a thing of the species of 


which it is. 
That thou to truth the perfect way may’st know, 
To thee all her specifick forms I’ll show. Denham. 
The understanding, as to the exercise of this 
power, is subject to the command of the will, 
though, as to the specifick nature of its acts, it is 
determined by the object. South. 
By whose direction is the nutriment so regularly 
distributed into the respective parts, and how are 
they kept to their specifick uniformities ? Glanville. 
These principles I consider not as occult quali- 
ties supposed to result from the specifick forms 
of things, but as general laws of nature by which 
the things themselves are formed ; their truth ap- 
pearing to us by phenomena, though their causes 
be not yet discovered. Newton, Opt. 
As all things were formed according to their 
specifical platforms, so their truth must be measured 
from their conformity to them, Norris. 
Specifick gravity is the appropriate and peculiar 
gravity or weight which any species of natural 
bodies have, and by which they are plainly dis- 
tinguishable from all other bodies of different 
kinds, Quincy. 
The specifick qualities of plants reside in their 
Native spirit, oil, and essential salt: for the water, 
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fixt salt, and earth appear to be the same in all 
plants. Arbuthnot. 

Specifick difference is that primary attribute 
which distinguishes each species from one another, 
while they stand ranked under the same general 
nature or genus. Though wine differs from other 
liquids, in that it is the juice of a certain fruit, yet 
this is but a general or generick difference ; for it 
does not distinguish wine from cyder or perry: 
the specifick difference of wine therefore is its 
pressure from the grape; as cyder is pressed from 
apples, and perry from pears. Watts. 

2. [In medicine.] Appropriated to. the 
cure of some particular distemper. It 
is usually applied to the arcana, or me- 
dicines that work by occult qualities, 

The operation of purging medicines have been 
referred to a hidden propriety, a specifical virtue, 
and the like shifts of ignorance, 

f Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Sprcr’Fick.* n.s. A specifick medicine. 

If she would drink a good decoction of sarsa, 
with the usual specificks, she might enjoy a good 
health. Wiseman. 

SPECIFICALLY. adv. [from specifick.| In 
such a manner as to constitute a species; 
according to the nature of the species. 

His faith must be not only living, but lively too; 
it must be put into a posture by a particular exer- 
cise of those several virtues that are specifically 
requisite to a due performance of this duty. 

, South, Serm. 

Human reason doth not only gradually, but 
specifically, differ from the fantastick reason of 
brutes, which have no conceit of truth, as an 
aggregate of divers simple conceits, nor of any 
other universal, Grew. 

He must allow that bodies were endowed with 
the same affections then as ever since; and that, if 
an axe head be supposed to float upon water which 
is specifically lighter, it had been supernatural. 

Bentley. 

To SprcrFicatr. v.a. [from Species and 

Jacio, Lat.] To mark by notation of 
distinguishing particularities. 

Man, by the instituted law of his creation, and 
the common influence of the divine goodness, is 
enabled to act as a reasonable creature, without 
any particular, specificating, concurrent, new im- 
perate act of the divine special providence. Hale. 


SPECIFICATION. n. s. [from specifick ; spe~ 
ctfication, French. ] 
1. Distinct notation; determination by a 
peculiar mark, 
This specification or limitation of the question 


hinders the disputers from wandering away from 
the precise point of enquiry, Watts. 


2. Particular mention. 


The constitution here speaks generally without 

the specification of any place. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Speci'FICKNEss.* 2.5. [from specifick. ] 
Particular mark of distinction. 

A spirit is one simple specifick essence or sub- 
stance; and that true specifickness in its essence 
is the real and intimate form thereof. 

Annot. on Glanville, &c. (1682,) p. 232. 

To Spr‘ciry. v. a. [from species ; specifier, 

Fr.] To mention; to show by some 
particular marks of distinction. 

As the change of such Jaws as have been spe- 
cified is necessary, so the evidence that they are 
such must be great. Hooker. 


St. Peter doth not specify what these waters 
were. Burnet. 


He has there given us an exact geography of 
Greece, where the countries, and the uses of their 
soils, are specified. Pope. 

Spr’cimen. xn. s. [specimen, Lat.] A sam- 
ple; a part of any thing exhibited, that 
the rest may be known, 
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Several persons have exhibited specimens of this 
art before multitudes of beholders. Addison, Spect. 
SPE/CIOUS.} adj. [specieua, Fr. spectosus, 
Lat.] 
1. Showy; pleasing to the view. 
Divers sorts are of them, [serpents:] some spe- 
cious, and beautiful to the eye. 
Bp. Richardson on Gen. iii. 1, (1655.) 
The rest, far greater part, 
Will deem in outward rites and specious forms, 
Religion satisfy’d. Milton, P. L. 
She next I took to wife, 
O that I never had! fond wish too late ! 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 
That specious monster, my accomplish’d snare. 
Milton, S. A. 
2. Plausible; superficially, not solidly 
right ; striking at first view. 
Bad men boast 
Their specious deeds on earth which glory ex- 
cites, 
Or close ambition varnish’d o’er with zeal. 
Milton, P. L. 
Somewhat of specious they must have to recom- 
mend themselves to princes; for folly will not 
easily go down in its natural form. Dryden. 
Temptation is of greater danger, because it is 
covered with the specious names of good nature 
and good manners. Rogers. 
This is the only specious objection which our 


Romish adversaries urge against the doctrine of 


this church in the point of celibacy. Atterbury. 
Spr’crousty. adv. [from specious.] With 
fair appearance. 

Piety is opposed to hypocrisy and insincerity ; 
especially to that personated devotion under which 
any kind of impiety is wont to be disguised, and 
put off more speciously. Hammond. 

Spr’crousness.* 7. s. [from specious. ] The 
state or quality of being specious. Ash. 


SPECK. x. s. [ppecca, Sax.] A small dis- 
coloration ; a spot. 
Every speck does not blind a man. 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
Then are they happy, when 
No speck is left of their habitual stains ; 
But the pure zther of the soul remains. 
Dryden, Ain. 
To Speck. v. a. To spot; to stain in 
drops. 
Each flower — 
Carnation, purple, azure, or speck’d with gold. 
Milton, P. L. 
Spr’cxxe. n. s. [from speck.] Small speck ; 
little spot. 
To Spx’ckiz. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
mark with small spots. 
So dreadfully he towards him did pass, 
Forelifting up aloft his speckled breast, 
And often bounding on the bruised grass, 
As for great joy of his new comen guest. 
Spenser, F'. Q- 
Speckled vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 
And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould. 
Milton, Ode. 
Saw’st thou not late a speckled serpent rear 
His gilded spires to climb on yon fair tree? 
Before this happy minute I was he. Dryden. 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake. 
The tortoise here and elephant unite, 


Pope. 


Transform'd to combs, the speckled and the white. | 


Pope. 

Spr’cKLEDNESS.* n. s. [from speckle.) 
State or quality of being speckled. Ash. 
Speck, or SpeIGuT.f n. s. A woodpecker. 
Ainsworth. The true word specht had 


been noticed long before by Sherwood. | 


See SPECHT. 
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SPE/CTACLE. x. s. [spectacle, French; 


spectaculum, Latin.] 


1. A show; a gazing stock; any thing 


exhibited to the view as eminently re- 
markable. 1 
In open place produe’d they me, 
To be a publick spectacle to all. Shaks. Hen. VI. 
We are made a spectacle unto angels and men, 
1 Cor. iv. 9. 


2. Any thing perceived by the sight. 


Forth riding underneath the castle wall, 
A dunghill of dead carcases he spy’d, 
The dreadful spectacle of that sad house of pride. 
Spenser, F’.Q. 
When pronouncing sentence, seem not glad ; 
Such spectacles, though they are just, are sad. 
Denham. 


3. [In the plural.] Glasses to assist the 


sight. 
The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side. 
Shakspeare. 
We have helps for sight above spectacles and 
glasses, Bacon. 
Shakspeare was naturally learned: he needed 
not the spectacles of books to read nature; he 
looked inwards, and found her there. 
Dryden on Dram. Poesy. 
The first spectacle-maker did not think that he 
was leading the way to the discovery of new 
planets. Grew. 
This is the reason of the decay of sight in old 
men, and shews why their sight is mended by 
spectacles. , Newton. 
This day, then, let us not be told, 
That you are sick and I grown old ; 
Nor think on our approaching ills, 


And talk of spectacles and pills. Swift. 


Spr’craciep. adj. [from the noun.] Fur- 


nished with spectacles. 
All tongues speak of him, and the bleared 
sights 


Are spectacled to see him. Shaks. Coriol. 


Sprcra’cuLar.* adj. [from spectacle. ] 


Relating to spectacles or shows. 
The spectacular sports were concluded. 
Dr. Hickes, Serm. 80 Jan. (1681-2,) p. 4 
Specra’TIon. n. s. [spectatio, Lat.] Re- 
gard; respect. 
This simple spectation of the lungs is differenced 
from that which concomitates a pleurisy. Harvey. 
Sprcra’ror. n.s. [spectateur, Fr. spectator, 
Lat.] A looker-on; a beholder. 
More 
Than history can pattern, though devis’d 
And play’d, to take spectators. Shakspeare. 
If it proves a good repast to the spectators, the 
dish pays the shot. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
An old gentleman mounting on horseback, got 
up heavily; but desired the spectators that they 
would count fourscore and eight before they judged 
him. Dryden. 
He mourns his former vigour lost so far, 
To make him now spectator of a war. Dryden. 
What pleasure hath the owner more than the 
spectator ? Seed. 


Specra’TorsHtP.f n. s. [from spectator. ] 


1. Act of beholding. 


Thou stand’st i’ th’ state of hanging, or of some 
death more long in spectatorship, and crueller in 
suffering. Shakspeare. 


2. Office or quality of a spectator. 


Your first rudimental essays in spectatorship 
were made in my shop, where you often practised 
for hours. Spectator. 

Spectra’ rREss.* ) 2. s. [spectatriz, Latin. 
SPECTA’TRIX. This form in English 
is given by Cotgrave under the French 
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term spectatrice.] A female looker-on, 
or beholder. 

Amid the general wreck see where she stands, 
Like Helen, in the night when Troy was sack’d, 
Spectatress of the mischief which she made, 


: : Rowe, Fair Penitent. 
Did reassume its shatter’d throne, 


But as spectatress of this last of horrors ? 
Walpole, Mysterious Mother. 
SPE’CTRE.F x. s. [spectrum, Lat. spectre, 
Fr. “an image, or figure, seen either 
truly, or but in conceit ; thence a spirit, 
ghost, vision, apparition, fantasm.” Cot- 
grave. | 
1. Apparition; appearance of persons 
dead. 
The ghosts of traitors from the bridge descend, 
With bold fanatick spectres to rejoice. Dryden. 
The very poetical use of the word for a spectre 
doth imply an exact resemblance to some real 
being it represents, Stilling fleet. 
These are nothing but spectres the understand- 
ing raises to itself to flatter its own laziness, Locke. 
2. Something made preternaturally visible. 


SPE’CTRUM. n.s. [Lat.] An image ; 
a visible form, 

This prism had some veins running along within 
the glass, from the one end to the other, which 
scattered some of the sun’s light irregularly, but 
had no sensible effect in increasing the length of 
the coloured spectrum. Newton, Opt. 


Spr’cuLar.f adj. [specularis, Lat.] 
1. Having the qualities of a mirrour or 
looking-glass. 
It were but madness now t’ impart 
The skill of specular stone. Donne. 
Quicksilver may, by the fire alone, in glass 
vessels, be turned into a red body; and from this 
red body may be obtained a mercury, bright and 
specular as before, Boyle. 
A speculum of metal without glass, made some 
years since for optical uses, and very well wrought, 
produced none of those rings; and thence I un- 
derstood that these rings arise not from thespecular 
surface alone, but depend upon the two surfaces 
of the plate of glass whereof the speculum was ~ 
made, and upon the thickness of the glass between 
them. Newton. 
2. Assisting sight. [Dr. Johnson calls this 
usage improper; but assigns no reason 
why. It is an old French meaning; of 
which he was not aware. Speculaire, 
“clear, transparent; also, helping the 
sight.” Cotgrave.] 
The hidden way 
Of nature would’st thou know, how first she frames 
All things in miniature? thy specular orb 
Apply to well-dissected kernels; lo! 
In each observe the slender threads 
Of first-beginning trees. 
3. Affording view. 
SPECULATION. 
Look once more, ere we leave this specular 
mount. Milton, P. R. 


To SPE'CULATE. v.n. [speculer, Fr. 
speculor, Lat.] To meditate; to con- 
template; to take a view of any thing 
with the mind. 

Consider the quantity, and not speculate upon 
an intrinsecal relation. Dighy on Bodies 

As news-writers record facts which afford great- 
matter of speculation, their readers speculate ac- 
cordingly, and, by their variety of conjectures, 
become consummate statesmen. Addison. 

To Spr’cuLate. v.a. To consider atten- 
tively; to look through with the mind. 

Man was not meant to gape, or look upward, 
but to have his thoughts sublime ; and not only 


Philips. 
See the first sense of 
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behold, but speculate their nature with the eye of 
"the understanding. "Brave 
SpecuLa’Tion.— x. s.  [speculation, Fr. 
from speculate; Lat. specula, a watch- 
tower. ] 
1. Examination by the eye; view. 


SPE 
Some take it for a speculative platform, that 
reason and nature would that the best should 
govern, but no wise to create a right, 
Bacon, Holy War. 
These are not speculative flights, or imaginary 
notions, but are plain and undeniable laws, that are 


Law. 


Here, as from a turret of speculation, you may 
look down upon the vulgar. 
Codrington, Marrow of Hist. (1653.) 

Let us descend now therefore from this top 

OF speculation. Milton, P. L. 
9, Examiner; spy. This word is found 
no where else, and probably is here 
misprinted for speculator. 
~ They who have, as who have not, whom their 
great stars 
| Throne and set high? servants 
} Which are to France the spies and speculations, 
Intelligent of our state. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
3. Mental view; intellectual examination; 
contemplation. 

In all these things being fully persuaded, that 
what they did, it was obedience to the will of God, 
and that all men should do the like; there re- 
} mained after speculation, practice whereunto the 
whole world might be framed. Hooker. 

Thenceforth to speculations high or deep, 
Ed I turn’d my thoughts; and with capacious mind 
- Consider’d all things visible. Milton, P. L. 
News-writers afford matter of speculation. 
Addison. 
4, A train of thoughts formed by medi- 
| tation. 
| From him Socrates derived the principles of 
morality, and most part of his natural speculations. 
; Temple, 
5. Mental scheme not reduced to practice. 
This terrestrial globe, which before was only 
round in speculation, has since been surrounded 
| by the fortune and boldness of many navigators. 

\ Temple. 
| This is a consideration not to be neglected, or 
’ 


thought an indifferent matter of mere speculation. 
Leslie. 
6. Power of sight. Not in use. 
'__ Thy bones are marrowless ; thy blood is cold; 
» Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

Thou star’st with. Shakspeare. 
Spe'cutatist.* x. s. [from speculate.| A 

speculator. Speculatist is perhaps the 

older word; and though Dr. Johnson 
has overpassed it in his Dictionary, he 
. was fond of it in his writings. 

Let the profoundest specudatist, or curious prac- 
titioner, turn the edge of his wit which way he 
will to find some new thing; yet sure it is, the 
same things have been. 

‘ Granger on Eccl. (1621,) p. 24. 

The observation of a few retired specwlatists. 

Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Conv. 2. 

The perplexity which has entangled the specu- 
latists of all ages. 
yt: Johnson, Review of Jenyns’s Free Enquiry. 

It would seem impossible to a solitary specu- 
-latist, that a human being can want employment. 
: Johnson, Rambler, No. 124. 


| / 
Such are the conceits of speculatists, who strain 
“their faculties to find in a mine what lies upon the 
surface, Johnson, Life of Prior. 
Sre’cutative.} adj. [speculatif, Fr. from 
_- speculate.] ' 
_§, Given to speculation ; contemplative. 
If all other uses were utterly taken away, yet 
the mind of man being by nature speculative, and 
__ delighted with contemplation in itself, they were 
to be known even for mere knowledge sake. 
i” Hooker. 
~ Tt encourages speculative persons who have no 
‘turnof mind to increase their fortunes. Addison. 
| 2. Theoretical ; Notional ; ideal ; not prac- 
tical, 


founded in the nature of rational beings. 
3. Belonging to view. 
bination means the eyes. 
My speculative instruments. 
Speculative glasses. 


4, Prying. 


f 


Counsellors should not be too speculative into 
Bacon. 


Spr‘cuLativety.f adv. [from speculative. ] 


their soyereign’s person. 


1. Contemplatively ; with meditation. 


These were with Mary to be speculatively af- 
fected; mean time those Marthas, who were 
troubled about many things, were not for their 
provident care in domestick affairs altogether con- 
Comment. on Chaucer, (1665,) p. 70. 


2. Ideally ; notionally: theoretically ; not 


demned, 


practically. 


It is possible that a man may, speculatively, pre- 
fer the constitution of another country, or an 
Utopian of his own, before that of the nation 


where he is born and lives. Swift, Exam. No.29. 


SPE/CULATIVENESS.* 7. 5. [from specu- 
lative.| The state of being speculative. 
Scott. 


SpEcULATOR. 7. s. [from speculate.] 
1. One who forms theories. 


He is dextrous in puzzling others, if they be 
not through-paced speculators in those great theo- 


ries. 


More. 
2. [Speculateur, Fr.] An observer; a con- 
templator. 
Although lapidaries and questuary enquirers 
affirm it, yet the writers of minerals, and natural 


Speculators, conceive the stones which bear this 


name to be a mineral concretion, 

3. A spy; a watcher. 

All the boats had one speculator, to give notice 
when the fish approached. Broome on the Odyss. 

Spr’cutatory.f adj. [from speculate.] 

1. Exercising speculation. 

2. Calculated for spying or viewing. 

Both these were nothing more than speculatory 
out-posts to the Akeman-street. 
Warton, Hist. of Kiddington, p. 58. 

SPE’CULUM.F n.s. [Latin.] 

1. A mirrour; a looking-glass; that in 
which representations are formed by re- 
flection. 

A rough and coloured object may serve for a 
speculum, to reflect the artificial rainbow. 
Boyle on Colours. 

2. An instrument in surgery used for di- 
latation. 

Spep. ‘The preterite and part. passive of 
speed. 

His horse full of windgalls, sped with the spa- 
vins, and rayed with the yellows. Shakspeare. 

Barbarossa, sped of that he desired, staid not Jong 
at Constantinople, but shaped his course towards 
Italy. Knolles. 

With all his harness soon the god was sped ; 
His flying hat, bis wings upon his heels. Dryden. 


SPEECH. x. s. {ypac, Sax.from To speak.] 
1. The power of articulate utterance; the 
power of expressing thoughts by vocal 


words. 

There is none comparable to the variety of in- 
structive expressions by speech, wherewith man 
alone is endowed, for the communication of his 
thoughts. Holder on Speech. 


Brown. 


Shakspeare’s com- 


Shaks. Othello. 
Hooke, Hist. R. S. iv. 30. 
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Though our ideas are first acquired by various 
sensations and reflections, yet we convey them to 
each other by the means of certain sounds, or writ- 
ten marks, which we call words 3 and a great part 
of our knowledge is both obtained and communi- 
cated by these means, which are called speech. 

Watts. 
2. Language ; words considered as express- 
ing thoughts. 

In speech be eight parts. 

The acts of God to human ears 
Cannot without process of speech be told. 

Milton, P.L. 
3. Particular language as distinct from 
others. 

There is neither speech nor language, but their 
voices are heard among them, Ps. Comm, Pr. 

4, Any thing spoken. 

A plague upon your epileptick visage ! 

Smile you my speeches as I were a fool ? 
Shakspeare, K, Lear. 


Accidence. 


5. Talk; mention. 


The duke did of me demand 
What was the speech among the Londoners, 
Concerning the French journey. Shakspeare. 
Speech of a man’s self ought to be seldom. 
Bacon, Ess. 
6. Oration; harangue. 
The constant design of these orators, in all their 
speeches, was to drive some one particular point. 
Swift. 
7. Declaration of thoughts. 
I, with leave of speech implor’d, reply’d, 
Milton, P.I.. 
To Srercu.* v.n. To harangue; to make 
a speech. 

He raved continually of the merlin: he stood 
upon the bulks in Westminster hall, and speeched 
against him from morning till night. 

Account of T. Whigg, Esq. (1710,) p. 9. 

And were you supposed to have the tongues of 
angels and archangels to speech it in your behalf, 
their words would have no weight ! 

Pyle, Serm. ii, 435. 
SPEECHLESS. adj. [from speech. ] 
1. Deprived of the power of speaking ; 
made mute or dumb. 

He fell down, foam’d at mouth, and was speech- 

less, Shakspeare. 

The great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and 
Apollo’s priests are become speechless. Ralegh. 

A single vision transports them: it finds them 
in the eagerness and height of their devotion ; they 
are speechless for the time that it continues, and 
prostrate when it departs. Dryden. 

Speechless with wonder, and half dead with fear. 


Addison. 
2. Mute; dumb. : 
I kneel’d before him ; 
* Twas very faintly he said, rise: dismiss’d me 
Thus, with his speechless hand. _Shakspeare, Coriol. 
From her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages. Shakspeare. 

He that never hears a word spoken, it is no 
wonder he remain speechless; as any one must do, 
who from an infant should be bred up among 
mutes, Holder on Speech. 

Spe EcHLESsNESS.* n. s. [from speechless. ] 
State of being speechless. 

Immediate preceding signs of death are great 
unquietness — the memory confused, speechless- 
ness, cold sweats. Bacon, Hist. of Life and Death. 

To SPEED.} n. x. pret. and part. pass. 
sped and speeded. [ spoeden, Teut. spuden, 
Germ. to hasten; sped, Sax. celerity, 
haste. Wachter derives the word from 
the Gr. omevio, (speudo,) to hasten ; 
Serenius from the Goth. spo sig, the 
same.] 
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1. To make haste; to move with celerity. 


So well they sped, that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas the Paynim lay, 
Devoid of outward sense and native strength, 
Coyered with charmed cloud from view of day. 
Spenser, I’. Q. 
Do you think me a swallow, an arrow, ora bul- 
let? Have I, in my poor and cold motion, the 
expedition of thought? I _ speeded hither with the 
very extremest inch of possibility. Shakspeare. 
If prayers 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would speed before thee, and be louder heard. 
Milton, P.L. 
See where Idwall speeds / a trusty soldier. 
A. Philips. 
2, [Spebian, to grow rich, Saxon. |] To have 
good success. 
Timon is shrunk, indeed ; 
And he, that’s once deny’d, will hardly speed. 
Shakspeare. 
Now if this suit lay in Bianca’s pow’, 
How quickly should you speed / Shakspeare. 
When first this tempter cross’d the gulf from 
hell, 
I told you then he should prevail, and speed 
In his bad errand. Milton, P. L. 
3. To succeed well or ill. 
Make me not sighted like the basilisk : 
T’ve look’d on thousands, who have sped the better 
By my regard, but kill’d none so. 
Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
Macicaus shewed them what an offence it was 
rashly to depart out of the city, which might be unto 
them dangerous, although they should speed never 
so well. Knolles. 
These were violators of the first temple, and those 
that profaned and abused the second, sped no better. 
South. 
4, To have any condition good or bad. 


Ships heretofore in seas like fishes sped, 
The mightiest still upon the smallest fed. Waller. 
To SPEED. ¥. a. 
1. To dispatch in haste; to send away 
quickly. 

The tyrant’s self, a thing unused, began 
To feel his heart relent with meer compassion ; 
But not dispos’d to ruth or mercy then, 

He sped him thence home to his habitation. 
Fairfav. 
2. To hasten; to put into quick motion. 
he, 
Hearing so much, will speed her foot again, 
Led hither by pure loye. Shakspeare, Al's Well. 

Satan, tow’rd the coast of earth beneath, 

Down from the ecliptick sped with hop’d success, 
Throws his steep flight in many an airy wheel. 
Milton, P. L. 
The priest reply’d no more, 
But sped his steps along the hoarse resounding 
shore. Dryden. 
3.'To furnish in haste. 
4. To dispatch; to destroy; to kill; to 
mischief ; to ruin. 

With a speeding thrust his heart he found ; 

The lukewarm blood came rushing through the 
wound. Dryden. 

A dire dilemma! either way I’m sped; 

If foes, they write; if friends, they read me dead. 
Pope. 
5. To execute; to dispatch. 

Judicial acts are all those writings and matters 
which relate to judicial proceedings, and-are sped 
in open court at the instance of one or both of the 
parties. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

6. To assist ; (0 help forward. 
Lucina 
Reach’d her midwife hands to speed the throes. 
Dryden. 

Propitious Neptune steer’d their course by night 

With rising gales, that sped their happy flight. 
Dryden. 
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Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole. — Pope. 
7, To make prosperous ; to make to suc- 
ceed. 
Tf any bring not this doctrine, receive him not into 
your house, neither bid him God speed. 2 John, 10. 
He was chosen, though he stood low upon the 
roll, by a very unusual concurrence of providential 
events, happened to be sped. Fell. 
Sprep.t x. s. [yped, Saxon.] 
1. Quickness ; celerity. 
Earth receives 
As tribute, such a sumless journey brought 
Of incorporeal speed, her warmth and light ; 
Speed ! to describe whose swiftness number fails. 
Milton, P. L. 
We observe the horse’s patient service at the 
plough, his speed upon the highway, his docible- 
ness, and desire of glory. More. 


2, Haste; hurry; dispatch. 

When they strain to their utmost speed, there is 
still the wonted distance between them and their 
aims: all their eager pursuits bring them no ac- 
quests. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 


3. The course or pace of a horse. 

He that rides at high speed, and witha pistol 

kills a sparrow flying. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
4. Success; event of any action or in- 
cident. 

The prince your son, with mere conceit and 

fear 
Of the queen’s speed, is gone. Shakspeare. 

O Lord, I pray thee send me good speed. 

Gen, xxiv. 12. 

Spr’epruL.* adj. [speed and full; Sax. 

ypedtz, lucky, prosperous. ] Serviceable ; 
useful, Not in use. 

Alle thingis ben lefful to me, but not alle 
thingis ben spedeful. Wicliffe, 1 Cor. vi. 

Spr’ EDILy. adv. [from speedy. ] With haste ; 
quickly. 
Post speedily to your husband, 

Shew him this letter. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Send speedily to Bertrand; charge him strictly 
Not to proceed. Dryden, Span. Friar. 

Spr’epiness. z. s. [from speedy.] The qua- 
lity of being speedy. 

Spr’ EDWELL. 7.8. ([ veronica, Lat.] Fluellin. 
A plant. 

In a scarcity in Silesia a rumour was spread of 
its raining millet-seed ; but ’twas found to be only 
the seeds of the ivy-leaved speedwell, or small hen- 
bit. Derham, Phys. Theol. 

Sprepy.f adj. [from speed; spudig, Ger- 
man. The Sax.ypediz is prosperous.] 
Quick; swift; nimble; quick of dis- 
patch. 

How near’s the other army ? 
— Near, and on speedy foot: the main descry 
Stands on the hourly thought. 
Back with speediest sail 
Zophiel, of cherubim the swiftest wing, 
Came flying. Milton, P. L. 

Let it be enough what thou hast done, 

When spotted deaths ran arm’d through every 
street, 

With poison’d darts, which not the good could 

shun, 
The speedy could outfly, or valiant meet. Dryden. 

To Srrnt.* v.a. [speten, Teut. to pierce 
or bore.] To stab. 

If he came, [he] bad me not sticke to speet hym. 

Com. of Gamm. Gurton’s Needle, (1551.) 


Sprercut.* n.s. A woodpecker. See SPECHT. 
SpeLx.ft n.s. [ppelc, Sax. fascia, a kind 
of splint applied to fractured limbs. 


See Lye.] A splinter; a small stick to 

fix on thatch with. 

Ray and Grose. 
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A northern word. 
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SPELL.f 7. s. [ypel, Saxon, a word.] 

1. A charm consisting of some words 
of occult power. Thus Horace uses 
words + 


Sunt verba et voces quibus hunc lentre 
dolorem 
Possis. 


Start not; her actions shall be holy : 
You hear my spell is lawful: do not shun her, 
Until you see her die again; for then 
You kill her double. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
Some have delivered the polity of spirits, that 
they stand in awe of charms, spells, and conju- 
rations, letters, characters, notes, and dashes. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Thou durst not thus disparage glorious arms, 
Had not spells 
And black enchantments, some magician’s art, 
Arm’d thee or charm’d thee strong. Milton, S.A. 
Yourself you so excel, 
When you vouchsafe to breathe my thought, 
That, like a spirit, with this speld 
Of my own teaching I am caught. 
Mild Lucina 
Then reach’d her midwife hands to speed the 


Waller. 


throes, 
And spoke the powerful spells that babes to birth 
disclose. Dryden. 


9. A turn of work ; a vicissitude of labour. 
[from the Sax. ypelian, vices alicujus 
obire. Lye. A word frequent among 
seamen, as he adds, denoting their re- 
spective turns of labour.] 

Their toil is so extreme as they cannot endure 
it above four hours in a day, but are succeeded by 
spells: the residue of the time they wear out at 
coytes and kayles. Carew. 

3. [Spel, Sax. historia, narratio.] A tale. 
Obsolete. 

Now —hearken to my spell : 

Of battaille, and of chevalrie, 
Anon I wil you tell. Chaucer, Rime of Sir Thopas. 

To SprLy.} v.a. pret. and part. pass. 
spelled or spelt. [spellen, Teut. spellen, 
Germ. which Wachter derives from 
spalten, to split, to divide. ] 

1. To write with the proper letters. 

In the criticism of spelling, the word satire ought 
to be with i, and not with y; and if this be so, 
then it is false spelled throughout. 

Dryden, Juv. Ded. 

2. To read by naming letters singly. 

I never yet saw man, 
How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d, 
But she would spell him backward : if fair fac’d, 
She’d swear the gentleman should be her sister. 
Shakspeare. 

3. To read ; to discover by characters or 
marks. Not noticed by Dr. Johnson. 

In this manner to sit spelling and observing 
divine justice upon every accident, and slight dis- 
turbance, that may happen humanly to the affairs 
of men, is but another fragment of his broken re- 
venge. Milton, Eiconoclast. § 26. 

4, To charm. 

I have you fast : 
Unchain your spirits now with spelling charms, 
And try if they can gain your liberty. ; 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

For a time he was much spelled with Elianor 
Talbot, daughter of John Talbot, earl of Shrews- 
bury. Sir G. Buck, Life of Rich. IIT, p. 116+ 

This gather’d in the planetary hour, 
With noxious weeds, and spell’d with words of 
power, ; 
Dire step-dames in the magick bowl infuse. Dryd. 

5. [Spellian, Sax.] To relate; to teach. 
This meaning also is overpassed by Dr. 
Johnson, } 
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Might I that holy legend find, 

By fairies spelt in mystic rhymes, 

To teach enquiring later times, 

‘What open force, or secret guile, 

Dash’d into dust the solemn pile. Warton, Ode 11. 
To SPELL. vn. 
1. To form words of letters. 

What small knowledge was, in them did dwell; 
And he a god, who could but read or spell. 

Dryden. 

By pasting on the vowels and consonants on the 
sides of four dice, he has made this a play for his 
children, whereby his eldest son in coats has played 
himself into spelling. Locke. 

The Latin, being written of the same character 
with the mother-tongue, by the assistance of a 
spelling-book, it is legible, Spectator. 

Another cause, which hath maimed our lan- 
guage, is a foolish opinion that we ought to spell 
exactly as we speak, Swift. 

9. To read. 

1 If I read aught in heaven, 

Or heaven write aught of fate, by what the stars, 

Voluminous or single characters, 

Tn their conjunction met, give me to spell, 

Sorrows and labours, opposition, hate, 

Attend thee. Milton, P.L. 
When gowns, not arms, repell’d 

The fierce Epirote, and the African bold, 

Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 

The drift of hollow states, hard to be spell’d. 

Milton, Sonnet. 

And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

Where I may sit, and rightly spell 

Of every star that heaven doth shew, 

And every herb that sips the dew. Milton, Il Pens. 
8. To read unskilfully. 

As to his understanding, they bring him in void 
of all notion, a rude unwritten blank, sent into 
the world only to read and spell out a God in the 

_ works of creation. South. 

To Spevt.f v. 2. [Dr. Johnson gives no 

derivation, and pronounces the word 

bad; but why, it is difficult to say. It 

is evidently the Germ. spalten, to divide. ] 
To split ; to break. 

Feed geese with oats, spelted beans, barley meal, 
or ground malt mixed with beer. Mortimer. 

_ Spert.* n. s. [ppelc, Sax. spelte, Teut.] A 
kind of corn. 

Lentiles, and millet, and fitches, [in the margin 
Spelt. | Ezek. iv, 9. 

Spr’Lter. n. s. A kind of semi-metal. 

_ Metals in fusion do not flame for want of a 
copious fume, except spelter, which fumes copi- 
ously, and thereby flames. Newton. 
Srence.* x. s. [despence, old Fr.] A but- 
tery; a larder; a store-room; a place 
__ where any provisions are kept. “ Spence, 
-cellarium, promptuarium.” Prompt. 
Parv. See also Cotgrave, and Sher- 
wood. This is the old sense of the 
word, and is still so used in many places. 
Spens, Cornish. In some parts of .the 
 horth, it is used for a kind of little par- 

lour or inner room of a country-house. 
As botel in the spence. Chaucer, Sonym. Tale. 
Sre’ncer.* pn. s. [from spence.] A butler ; 
one who has the care of the spence: 
__ cellarius, Lat. Obsolete. Prompt. Parv. 


To SPEND. v. a. [ypendan, Saxon; spen- 
dere, Ital.] 

1, To consume; to exhaust ; to waste. 
re, Our cannons’ malice vainly shall be spent 
Against the invulnerable clouds. Shakspeare. 
_ Iwill very glady spend and be spent for you. 

Ng, 2 Cor. xii. 15. 

‘There is oil in the dwelling of the wise, but a 

foolish man spendeth it up. Prov. xxi, 20, 
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‘We must exasperate 
The almighty Victor to spend all his rage. 
Milton, P. L. 
Money is brought into England by nothing but 


spending here less of foreign commodities than what 


we carry to market can pay for. Locke. 
2. To bestow as expence; to expend as 


cost. 
Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is 


not bread ? Tsa. lv. 2. 
3. To bestow for any purpose: often with 
upon. 


When we can intreat an hour to serve, 
Would spend it in some words wpon that business, 
If you would grant the time. Shaks. Macbeth. 
Eleutherius, perceiving that he was unwilling to 
spend any more time upon the debate, thought not 
fit to make any mention to him of the proposed 
opinion, Boyle. 
4, To effuse. 
Coward dogs 
Most spend their mouths, when what they seem to 
threaten 
Runs far before them. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 


5. To squander ; to lavish. 
The whole of our reflections terminate in this, 
what course we are to take to pass our time; some 
to get, and others to spend their estates. Wake. 


6. To pass; to suffer to pass away. 
In those pastoral pastimes, a great many days 
were spent, to follow their flying predecessors, 
Sidney. 
They spend their days in wealth, and in a mo- 
ment go down to the grave. Job, xxi. 13. 
He spends his life with his wife, and remem- 
bereth neither father nor mother. 1 Esdr. iv. 21. 
Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights, 
How oft unwearied have we spent the nights, 
Till the Ledzan stars, so fam’d for-love, 
Wonder’d at us from above. Cowley. 
When he was of riper years, for his farther ac- 


complishment, he spent a considerable part of his 


time in travelling. Pope. 


7. To waste; to wear out; to exhaust of 


force. 


The waves ascended and descended, till their 


violence being spent by degrees, they settled at last. 
Burnet, Theory. 


They bend their bows, they whirl their slings 


around ; 
Heaps of spent arrows fall, and strew the ground. 
Dryden. 

The winds are rais’d, the storm blows high ; 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direct it right, 

Till it has spent itself on Cato’s head. 
Addison, Cato, 
8. To fatigue ; to harass. 

Nothing but only the hope of spoil did relieve 
them, having scarce clothes to cover their naked- 
ness, and their bodies spent with long labour and 
thirst. Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 

Or come your shipping in our ports to lay, 
Spent and disabled in so long a way? Dryden, dn. 

Our walls are thinly mann’d, our best men slain ; 
The rest, an heartless number, spent with watching, 
And harass’d out with duty. Dryden, 

Some spent with toil, some with despair op- 

press’d, { 
Leap’d headlong from the heights ; the flames con- 
sum’d the rest. Dryden, Zn. 
Thou oft hast seen me, 
Wrestling with vice and faction; ane thou seest me 
srpower’d, despairing of success. 
* oS ea ad 0 Addison, Cato. 


To SPEND. v. 2. 


1. To make expence. 
Henceforth your tongue must spend at lesser 


rate, ot 
Than in its flames to wrap a nation’s fate. Dryden. 


He spends as a person who knows that he must 
come to a reckoning., Souths 
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2. To prove in the use. 
Butter spent as if it came from the richer soil, 
Temple. 
3.-To be lost or wasted. 

The sound spendeth and is dissipated in the open 
air; but in such concaves it is conserved and con- 
tracted. Bacon. 

On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, that 
spend before they come to the vallies, Bacon. 

4. To be employed to any use. 

There have been cups and an image of Jupiter 
made of wild vines; for the vines that they use 
for wine are so often cut, that their sap spendeth 
into the grapes. Bacon. 

SpENDER. x. s. [from spend.] 
1. One who spends. 

Let not your recreations be lavish spenders of 
your time; but healthful, short, and apt to refresh 
you. Bp. Taylor. 

2. A prodigal; a lavisher. 

Bishop Morton told the commissioners, who 
were to levy the benevolence, if they met with any 
that were sparing, to tell them that they must 
needs have, because they laid up; and if they were 
spenders, they must needs have, because it was 
seen in their port and manner of living. 

Bacon, Hen. VIT. 

Spe’NDING. * x. s. [;pendunz, Saxon.] 

Act of consuming, expending, or bestow- 
ing for any purpose. 

The great mogul’s wealth and revenues, treasure, 
or spendings. Whitlock, Mann. of the Eng. p. 404. 

Sre'NDTHRIFT. 7. s. [spend and thrift.] A 
prodigal ; a lavisher. 

Bitter cold weather starved both the bird and 
the spendthrift. L’ Estrange. 

Some fawning usurer does feed “ 
With present sums th’ unwary spendthrift’s need, 
Dryden. 

Most men, like spendthrift heirs, judge a little 
in hand better than a great deal to come. Locke. 

The son, bred in sloth, becomes a spendthrift, a 
profligate, and goes out of the world a beggar, 

Swift. 
SPE'RABLE. adj. [sperabilis, Lat.] That 
may be hoped. Not in use. 

We may cast it away, if it be found but a blad- 
der, and discharge it of so much as is vain and not 
sperable. Bacon. 

Spe’RATE.* adj. [speratus, Lat.] Hoped 
to be not irrecoverable. 

We have spent much time in distinguishing be- 
tween the sperate and desperate debts of the clergy. 

Repr. to Q. Anne, in Ecton’s St. of Q. A.’s 
; Bounty, (1721,) p. 108. 
To SPERE.* v. a.-[ppypian, Sax.] To ask; 
to enquire. Still a northern word, and 
in some parts pronounced sper. 
SPERM. x. s. [sperme, Fr. sperma, Lat.] 
Seed ; that by which the species is con- 
tinued, : 

Some creatures bring forth many young ones 
at a burthen, and some but one; this may be 
caused by the quantity of sperm required, or by the 


partitions of the womb which may sever the sperm. 
Bacon. 

There is required to the preparation of the sperm 

of animals a great apparatus of vessels, many secre- 


tions, concoctions, reflections, and Seas 
tay. 
SPERMACE’TI. n.s. [Latin.] Cor- 
ruptly pronounced parmasilty. 

A particular sort of whale affords the 
oil whence this is made; and that is very 
improperly called sperma, because it is 
only the oil which comes from the head 
of which it canbe made. It is changed 
from what it is naturally, the oil itself 
being very brown and rank. The pecu- 
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liar property of it is to shoot into flakes, 
not much unlike the crystallization of 
salts; but in this state ‘tis yellow, and 
has a certain rankness, from which it is 
freed by squeezing it between warm 
metalline plates: at length it becomes 
perfectly pure, inodorous, flaky, smooth, 
white, and in some measure transparent. 
Quincy. 
SpeRMA‘TICAL.| adj. [spermatique, Fr. 
SPERMA ‘TICK. from sperm. ] 
1. Seminal; consisting of seed. 

The primordials of the world are not mechani- 
cal, but spermatical or vital. More, Div. Dial. 

Metals and sundry meteors rude shapes have no 
need of any particular principle of life, or sperma- 
tical form, distinct from the rest or motion of the 
particles of the matter. More. 

2. Belonging to the sperm; containing 
sperm. 

The moisture of the body, which did before 
irrigate the parts, is drawn down to the spermatical 
vessels. Bacon. 

Two different sexes must concur to their gene~ 
yation: there is in both a great apparatus of 
spermatick vessels, wherein the most spiritous part 
of the blood is by many digestions and circulations 
exalted into sperm. Ray on the Creation. 

To Spe’ RMATIZE. v. n. [from sperm.] To 
vield seed. 
”“ Aristotle affirming that women do not sperma- 
tive, and confer a receptacle rather than essential 
principles of generation, deductively includes both 
sexes in mankind. Brown. 

SpERMATOCELE. x. 5. [omeppo and xqh7.] 
A rupture caused by the contraction of 
tlie seminal vessels, and the semen fall- 
ing into the scrotum. Bailey. 


SpERMO LOGIST. 2.5. [omeppordyO».] One 
who gathers or treats of seeds. Dict. 


To Sprrse.f v.a. [sparsus, Lat.] To dis- 
perse; to scatter. A word not now in 
use. See To SPARSE. 

The wrathful wind, 
Which blows cold storms, burst out of Scythian 
mew 
That spers’d those clouds, Spenser. 


To SPET.} v. a. [ypecan, Sax.] To eject 
from the mouth; to throw out. This is 
the old form of spit. 

To spet out his poison ; to speake the worst that 
he can. Barret, Alv. (1580.) 
Mysterious dame, 
That ne’er art call’d, but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darkness spets her thickest gloom, 
And makes one blot of all the air. Milton, Comus. 
Spret.* n.s. [from the verb.] Spittle; 
matter ejected from the mouth. 
The speckled toad — 
Defies his foe with a fell spet. 
Lovelace, Lucast. Posth. p. 42. 
To SPEW.} v. a. [speiwan, Goth. rpipan, 


Sax. speuwen, Germ. spouwen, Teut.] 


1. To vomit; to eject from the stomach. 
A swordfish smal] him from the rest did sunder, 
That in his throat him pricking softly under 
His wide abyss, him forced forth to spew, 
That all the sea did roar like heayen’s thunder, 
And all the waves were stain’d with filthy hue. 
Spenser. 
2. To eject; to cast forth. 
When earth with slime and mud is cover’d o’er, 
Or hollow places spew their watery store. Dryden. 
When yellow sands are sifted from below, 
The glitt’ring billows give a golden show ; 
And when the fouler bottom spews the black, 
The Stygian dye the tainted waters take. Dryden. 
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3. To eject with loathing. 

Keep my statutes, and commit not any of these 

abominations, that the land spew not you out. 
Lev. xviii. 28. 

Contentious suits ought to be spewed out, as the 

surfeit of courts. : Bacon, Ess. 
To Sprw. v. 2. To vomit; to ease the 

stomach. 

He could have haul’d in 

The drunkards, and the noises of the inn ; 

But better ’twas that they should sleep or spew, 

Than in the scene to offend or him or you. 

B. Jonson. 

Spr'wer.* n.s. [yprpepe, Sax-] One who 

spews. F 
Spr'winess.* 2. s. [from spewy.] Moist- 

ness; dampness. 

These would in time bear good fruits, if the 
coldness and spewiness of the soil did not make 
them dwindle. 

Bp. Gauden, Hierasp. (1653,) p. 551. 
Sprlwinc.* n.s. [ypipmnze, Sax.] Act of 
vomiting. 

Shameful spewing shall be upon thy glory. 

Hab. ii. 16, 
Sre’wy. adj. (from spew. ] Wet; foggy. 
A provincial word. 

The lower vallies in wet winters are so spewy, 

that they know not how to feed them. Mortimer. 


To SPHA’CELATE. ». a. [from sphacelus, 
medical Latin.] To affect with a gan- 
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Ye know the spheres and various tasks assign’d 
By laws eternal to the ethereal kind. Pope. 

The hermit’s pray’r permitted, not approy’d, 
Soon in an higher sphere Eulogius moy’d. Harte. 

To SPHERE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
J. To place in a sphere. 
The glorious planet Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron’d and spher’d 
Amidst the rest, whose med’cinable eye 
Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil. Shakspeare. 
9. To form into roundness. 

Light from her native east 
To journey through the airy gloom began, 
Spher’d in a radiant cloud ; for yet the sun 
Was not. Milton, P. L. 

Spue’RIcaL.| adj. [spherique, Fr. from 
SpHERICK. § . sphere.] 
1. Round; orbicular; globular. 

What descent of waters could there be in a 
spherical and round body, wherein there is nor high 
nor low. Ralegh. 

Though sounds spread round, so that there is 
an orb or spherical area of the sound, yet they go 
farthest in the forelines from the first local im- 
pulsion of the air. Bacon. 

By discernment of the moisture drawn up in 
vapours, we must know the reason of the spherical 
figures of the drops. Glanville. 

A fluid mass necessarily falls into a sphericat 
surface. Keil. 

Where the central nodule was globular, the 
inner surface of the first crust would be spherick ; 
and if the crust was in all parts of the same 


grene. thickness, that whole crust would be spherical. 
The long retention of matter sphacelates the Woodward on Fossils. 
brain. Sharp. | 2, Planetary; relating to orbs of the planets. 


To SpHa’cELATE. v.n. To mortify ; to 
suffer the gangrene. 

The skin, by the great distension, having been ren- 
dered very thin, will, if not taken away, sphacelate, 
and the rest degenerate into a cancerous ulcer. 

Sharp. 

Spra‘cELus. n. 5. [ogaeneaS- 3 sphacele, Fr. | 
A gangrene; a mortification. 

It is the ground of inflammation, gangrene, 
sphacelus- Wiseman. 

SPHERE. n.s. [sphere, French; sphera, 
Latin. ] 

1. A globe; an orbicular body; a body of 
which the centre is at the same distance 
from every point of the circumference. 

First the sun, a mighty sphere, he fram’d. 
d Milton, P. L. 

2. Any globe of the mundane system. 

What if within the moon’s fair shining sphere, 
What if in every other star unseen, 
Of other worlds he happily should hear? 
Spenser, I. Q. 


We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and stars, as if we were villains by spherical 
predominance. Shakspeares 

Spue’RIcALLY.} adv. [from spherical.] In 
form of a sphere. 

Birds build their nests spherically. 

Wotton, Rem. p. 14. 
[from sphere. ] 


SEHE’RICALNESS. | n. S. 
§ Roundness; rotundity; 


SPHERI CITY. 
globosity. 
Such bodies receive their figure and limits from 
such lets as hinder them from attaining to that 
sphericalness they aim at. Digby. 
Water consists of small, smooth, spherical par- 
ticles: their smoothness makes ’em slip easily 
upon one another ; the sphericity keeps °em from 
touching one another in more points than one, 
Cheyne, Phil. Princ. 
Spue‘’ricks.* x. s. pl. The doctrine of 


the sphere. 


SPHE’ROID. x. s. [ogaton and 8G» ; sphe- 
roide, Fr.}| A body oblong or oblate, 
approaching to the form of a sphere. 

They are not solid particles, by the necessity 
they are under to change their figures into oblong 
spheroids, in the capillary vessels, Cheyné- 

SPHEROMDICAL.f ] adj. [from spherord. ] 

SPHEROY DAL. Having the form ofa 
spheroid. 

If these corpuscles be spheroidical, or oval, their 
shortest diameters must not be much greater than 
those of light. Cheyne. 

If the surface of the earth was covered with 
water, it would put on a spheroidal, or egg-like 
figure. Adams on the Globes. 

Spuerorpity.* n.s. [from spheroid.] De- 
viation from a sphere. Mason. 

The orbit of the earth has an eccentricity more 
than double in proportion to the spheroidity of its 
globe. Adams. 

Spur’RvuLE. n. s. [spherula, Lat.] A little 
globe. 

Mercuryisa collection of exceeding small, yastly 
heavy spherules. Cheynt= 


And then mortal ears 
Had heard the musick of the spheres. Dryden. 
3. A globe representing the earth or 
sky. 

Two figures on the sides emboss’d appear ; 
Conon, and what’s his name who made the sphere, 
And shew’d the seasons of the sliding year ? 

Dryden. 
4. Orb; circuit of motion. 

Half unsung, but narrower bound 

Within the visible diurnal sphere. Milton, P. L. 

5. Province ; compass of knowledge or 
action; employment. [From the sphere 
of activity ascribed to the power ema- 
nating from bodies. | 

To be call’d into a huge sphere, and not to be 
seen to move in ’t. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

Of enemies he could not but contract good store, 
while moving in so high a sphere, and with so 
vigorous a lustre. King Charles. 

Every man, versed in any particular business, 
finds fault with these authors, so far as they treat 
of matters within his sphere. Addison, Freeholder. 
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Spur’ry.* adj. [from sphere.] 
j. Spherical ; round. 
What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia’s sphery eyne ? 
Shakspeare, M. N. Dream. 
2. Belonging to the spheres. 
Mortals, that would follow me, 
Love Virtue; she alone is free: 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime. Milton, Comus. 
Spancrer.* x. s. [ sphincter, Lat.] One 
of the circular and constrictory muscles 
of the human body. 
SPHINX. 2. 5. [cPiyé.] 

The sphinx was a famous monster in 
Egypt, that remained by conjoined Nilus, 
having the face of a virgin, and the body 
of a lion. Peacham on Drawing. 

_ Spr'ax. n. s. [espial, Fr.] A spy ; a scout ; 
awatcher. Obsolete. 
His ears be as spials, alarum to crie. 
He privy spials plac’d in all his way, 
To weet what course he takes, and how he fares. 
Spenser. 


Tusser. 


For he by faithful spial was assured 
That Egypt’s king was forward on his way. 
Fairfax. 
Their trust towards them hath rather been as to 
good spiais and good whisperers, than good magis- 
“trates and officers. Bacon. 
SPICE.+ x. s. [espices, Fr.] 
1, A vegetable production, fragrant to the 
_ smell and pungent to the palate; an 
aromatick substance used in sauces. 
Dang’rous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle vessel’s side, 
Would scatter all the spices on the stream. 
Shakspeare. 
Is not manhood, learning, gentleness, and virtue, 
the spice and salt that seasons a man ? 
Shakspeare, T'r. and Cress. 
Be Garlick, the northern spice, is in mighty request 
among the Indians. Temple. 
High sauces and rich spices are fetched from the 
Indies, Baker. 
2. A small quantity, as of spice to the thing 
seasoned. Dr. Johnson. — Spice, in this 
_ Sense, means a sample, a specimen ; and 
is perhaps no other than the old word 
spece, (Fr. espece,) which was used for 
Sort or species ; as, “ speces of things and 
progressions,” Chaucer, Kn. Tale ; and, 
“ every speece of storm,” B. Jonson, Sad 
Shepherd. Mr. Tyrwhitt has also given 
___ Spice as a reading of Chaucer, according 
_ to this meaning: “ How many maneres 
ben of actions, —how many spices there 
_ ben of penance.” Persones Tale. 
Think what they have done, 
_ And then run stark mad ; for all 
_ Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it. 
; Shakspeare. 
___ Itcontaineth singular relations, not without some 
_ Spice or sprinkling of all learning. f 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
___ So in the wicked there’s no vice, 
_ Of which the saints have not a spice.  Hudibras, 
To Srice.f v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To season with spice ; to mix with aro- 
- matick bodies. 
_ _ His mother was a vot’ress of my order, 
And in the spiced Indian air by night 
Full often she hath gossip’d by my side, 
> a With a festivall 
She'll first receive thee 3 but will spice thy bread 
| With flowrie poysons. Chapman. 
_ These hymns may work on future wits, and so 


Shaks. 


| way great-grand-children of thy praises grow; 


mre yy 


Stat 


And so, though not revive, embalm and spice 
The world, which else would putrify with vice. 
Donne. 
What though some have a fraught 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon sail, 
If thou hast wherewithal to spice a draught, 
When griefs prevail ? Herbert. 
2. To render nice; to season with scruples. 
This figurative sense escaped Dr. John- 
son. 
Come near, my spouse, — 
Ye shulden be al patient and meke, 
And han a swete spiced conscience. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath?s Prol. 
They dallied out the matter like Chaucer’s frier 
at the first, under pretence of a spiced holiness. 
Questions of Profitable Concernings, (1594,) p. 15. 
You have such a spic’d consideration, 
Such qualms upon your worship’s conscience ! 
Beaum. and Fl. Chances. 
Srrcer. x. s. [from spice.] One who deals 
in spice. 
Names have been derived from occupations, as 
Salter and Spicer. Camden. 
Spr/cERY. 7. 5. Lespiceries, Fr. from spice. | 
1. The commodity of spices. 
Their camels were loaden with spicery, and balm 
and myrrh, Ralegh, Hist. of the World. 
She in whose body 
The western treasure, eastern spicery, 
Europe and Africk, and the unknown rest, 
Were easily found. Donne. 
2. A repository of spices. 
The spicery, the cellar, and its furniture, are too 
well known to be here insisted upon. 
Addison on Italy. 


Spick and Span.f [This expression I 
should not have expected to have found 
authorised by a polite writer. Span-new 
is used by Chaucer, and is supposed to 
come from ypannan, to stretch, Saxon; 
expandere, Lat. whence span. Span-new 
is therefore originally used of cloth 
newly extended or dressed at the 
clothiers, and spick and span is newly 
extended on the spikes or tenters: it is 
however a low word. Dr. Johnson. — 
In Dutch they say spikspélder-nieww ; 
and spyker means a warehouse or maga- 
zine. Spil, or spel, means a spindle, 
schiet-spoel, the weaver’s shuttle; and 
spoelder, the shuttle-thrower. In Dutch, 
therefore, spikspelder-nieuw means new 
from the warehouse and the loom. In 
German they say span-new and Sunckel- 
neu.  Spange means any thing shining ; 
as funckel means to glitter or sparkle. 
In Danish, funckel-nye. In Swedish, 
spitt-spangande-ny. In English we say 
spick and span-new, fire-new, brand-new. 
The two last, drand and fire, speak for 
themselves. Spick and span-new means 
shining new from the warehouse. Mr. H. 
Tooke, Div. of Purley, i. 527. — Dr. 
Jamieson considers our expression as 
perhaps a corruption of the Su. Goth. 
sping spaangande ny ; which Thre derives 
from spinga, a chip or splint, from spaan, 
the same; asthe Sax. ponalso is. This, 
carrying us to the Scottish split-new and 
the German splitter-neu, is intended to 
explain our phrase, “ new as a splinter 
or chip from the block.” A writer in 
the Gent. Mag. for March 1755, imagines 
it to be a corruption of the Italian 
spiccata da la spanna, “ snatched from 
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the hand, opus ablatum incude; or, ac- 
cording to another expression of our 
own, fresh from the mint; in all which 
the same idea is conveyed by a dif- 
ferent metaphor.”] Quite new; now 
first used. 
While the honour thou hast got, 
Is spick and span new, piping hot, 
Strike her up bravely. Butler. 
They would have these reduced to nothing, and 
then others created spick and span new out of 


nothing, Burnet. 
I keep no antiquated stuff; 
But spick and span I have enough. Swift. 


SpPrcKneEL. n. s. [meum, Lat.] The herb 
maldmony or bearwort. Dict. 
Spr'cy. adj. [from spice.] 
1. Producing spice; abounding with aro- 
maticks. 
Off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabzean odour, from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest ; with such delay 
Well pleas’d they slack their course; and many a 
league, 
Cheer’d with the grateful smell, old ocean smiles. 
Milton, P. L. 

For them the Idumzan balm did sweat, 

And in hot Ceilon spicy forests grew. Dryden. 
2. Aromatick ; having the qualities of 
spice. 

The regimen in this disease ought to be of spicy 
and cephalick vegetables, to dispel the viscosity. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Under southern skies exalt their sails, 

Led by new stars, and borne by spicy gales ! 
Pope. 
Spico’siry. n.s. [spica, Lat.] The quality 
of being spiked like ears of corn; fulness 
of ears. Dict. 
To Sprcurate.* ». a. [spiculo, Lat.] To 

make sharp at the point. 

Plant thy thick row of thorns, and, to defend 
Their infant shoots, beneath, on oaken stakes, 
Extend a rail of elm, securely arm’d 
With spiculated paling, in such sort 
As, round some citadel, the engineer 
Directs his sharp stoccade. 

Mason, Eng. Gard. B. 2. 

SPI'DER.f x. s. [Skinner thinks this 
word softened from spinder, or spinner, 
from spin; Junius, with his usual felicity, 
dreams that it comes from omifery, to ex- 
tend ; for the spider extends his web. 
Perhaps it comes from spieden, Dutch, 
speyden, Danish, to spy, to lie upon the 
catch. Dop, dona, Saxon, is a beetle, or 
properly an humble bee, or stingless 
Wee. May not spider be spy dor, the 
Insect that watches the dor? Dr. 
Johnson. —Ingeniosissima et autore 
acutissimo digna est origo, quam addu- 
cit Johnson ab Angl. spy, (Sueth. speja, 
insidiosé speculari,) et Sax. Sop, musca 
quedam. Ast ut ab ipso recedam, et 
cum Skinnero, rescisso x, 4 spinna (spin- 
ner) emanatam yocem statuam, suadet 
analogia linguarum aflinium. Serenius.] 
The animal that spins a web for flies. 

More direful bap betide that hated wretch, 
Than I can wish to adders, spiders, toads, Shaks. 

The spider’s web to watch we’ll stand, 
And when it takes the bee, 
We'll help out of the tyrant’s hand 
The innocent to free. 

Insidious, restless, watchful spider, 
Fear no officious damsel’s broom ; 

Extend thy artful fabrick wider, 
And spread thy banners round my room ; 


Drayton. 
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While I thy curious fabrick stare at, 
And think on hapless poet’s fate, 
Like thee confined to noisome garret, 
And rudely banish’d rooms of state. Dr. Littleton. 
The spider’s touch how exquisitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 
Pope. 

Spr‘pEeRcATCHER. n. s. [from spider and 
catcher ; picus murarius, Lat.| A bird. 

Spr’DERLIKE.* adj. [spider and like.| Re- 
sembling a spider in shape or quality. 

Spider-like, 

Out of his self-drawing web, he gives us note. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
T can bend my body no farther than it is bent 
by nature. For this reason, when ladies drop a 
fan or glove, I am not the first to take them up ; 
and often restrain my inclination to perform those 
little services, rather than expose my spider-like 
shape. Hay, Ess. on Deformity, p. 18. 

Spl/DERWORT. 1. S. [phalangiwm, Latin. ] 
A plant with a lilyflower, composed of 
six petals. Miller. 

Sprenet. n.s. [meum, Latin.] A plant. 
See SPICKNEL. 

Sprcor. n.s. [spijcker, Dutch.] A pin or 
peg put into the faucet to keep in the 
liquor. 

Base Hungarian wight, wilt thou the spigot 
wield? Shakspeare. 
Take out the spigot, and clap the point in your 
mouth. Swift. 


SPIKE.} x. s. [spica, Lat.] 


1. An ear of corn. 
Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded spikes 
Guard it from birds as with a stand of pikes. 
Denham. 
Suffering not the yellow beards to rear, 
He tramples down the spikes, and intercepts the 
year. Dryden 
The gleaners, 
Spike after spike, their sparing harvest pick. 
Thomson. 
g. A long nail of iron or wood; along 
rod of iron sharpened: so called from 
its similitude to an ear of corn. [spih, 
Su. Goth, ] 


For the body of the ships, no nation equals 
England for the oaken timber; and we need not 
borrow of any other iron for spikes, or nails to 
fasten them. Bacon. 

The head of your medal would be seen to more 
advantage, if it were placed on a spike of the tower. 

Dryden. 

He wears on his head the corona radiata, an- 
other type of his divinity: the spikes that shoot out 
represent the rays of the sun. Addison. 

Sprke. n. s. A smaller species of lavender. 
The oil of spike is much used by our artificers 
in their varnishes ; but it is generally adulterated. 
Hill, Mat. Med. 
To Spike. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fasten with long nails. 

Lay long planks upon them, pinned or spiked 

down to the pieces of oak on which they lie. 
Moxon, Mech. Ev. 

Lay long planks upon them, spiking or pinning 

them down fast. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
2. To set with spikes. 

A youth, leaping over the spiked pales, was 
suddenly frighted down, and in his falling he was 
catched by those spikes. Wiseman. 

3, To make sharp at the end, 
Spr’xup.* adj. [from spike.] Having ears, 
or those parts which contain seeds. 
The clover white, 
That in a spiked ball collects its sweets. 
Mason, Eng. Gard. B.2, 
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Spr KENARD. n. 8. [spica nardi, Lat.] A 
plant, and the oil or balsam produced 
from the plant. 


It grows plentifully in Java. It has 
been known to the medical writers of 
all ages. Hill, Mat. Med. 


A woman haying an alabaster box of ointment 
of spikenard, brake and poured it on his head. 

St. Mark, xiv. 3. 

He cast into the pile bundles of myrrh, and 
sheaves of spikenard, enriching it with every spicy 
shrub, Spectator. 

Spr’xy.* adj. [from spike.] Having a 
sharp point. 

The tapering pyramid, the Egyptian’s pride, 
And wonder of the world ; whose spiy top 
Has wounded the thick cloud, 

R. Blair, The Grave. 

Leicestrian fleeces, which the sinewy arm 
Combs through the spiky steel in lengthen’d flakes, 

Dyer, Fleece. 
Spitt.f x. s. [spijlen, Dutch.] 
1. A small shiver of wood, or thin bar of 
iron; a splinter, 

The oysters, besides gathering by hand, have a 
peculiar dredge, which is a thick strong net. fast- 
ened to three spills of iron, and drawn at the boat’s 
stern. Carew. 

The smallest spill, or mote, is restless agony to 
the eye; it never leaves to force out tears. 

Allestree, Serm. (1684,) P. IL. p. 75. 

Haye near the bunghole a little venthole, 

stopped with a spill. Mortimer. 
2. A small quantity of money. I know 
not whence derived. 

The bishops, who consecrated this ground, were 
wont to have a spill or sportule from the credulous 
laity. : Ayliffe. 

3. A small slip of paper. The word has 
lately been revived, Mr. Archdeacon 
Nares observes, in order to this signi- 
fication. Mr. Jennings states it as now 
a West Country word for a stalk, par- 
ticularly that which is long and straight. 


To SPILL. wv. a. [ypillan, Saxon; spillen, 
Dutch ; spilla, Icelandick.] 
|. To shed; to lose by shedding. 
Be satisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 
Which, as thou know’st, unjustly must be spilt. 
Shakspeare. 
Friend or brother, 
He forfeits his own blood that spil/s another. 
Shakspeare, Timon. 
Themselves exact their cruelty, 
And I constrained am this blood to spill. 
Daniel, Civ. War. 
They having spill’d much blood, and done much 
waste, 
Subduing nations ; and achiev’d thereby 
Fame in the world, bigh titles, and rich prey, 
Shall change their course to pleasure, ease, and 
sloth. Milton, P. L. 
Medea must not draw her murth’ring knife, 
And spill her children’s blood upon the stage. 
Roscommon. 
Orbellan did disgrace 
With treacherous deeds our mighty mother’s race ; 
And to revenge his blood, so justly spilt, 
What is it less than to partake his guilt? Dryden. 
Nor the Centaur’s tale 
Be here repeated ; how, with lust and wine 
Inflam’d, they fought and spilé their drunken souls 
At feasting hour. Philips. 
2. To destroy; to mischief. 

Thus is our thought with pain of thistle tilled, 
Thus be our noblest parts dried up with sorrow ; 
Thus is our mind with too much minding spilled. 

Sidney. 
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Why are you so fierce and eruel? 
Is it because your eyes have power to kill? 
Then know that mercy is the Mighty’s jewel, 
And greater glory think to save than spill. 


Spensers 
Thou all-shaking thunder, 
Crack nature’s mould, all germins spill at once 
That make ingrateful man. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Be not angry with these fires ; 
For then their threats will kill me: 
Nor look too kind on my desires ; 
For then my hopes will spid/ me. B. Jonson, 
All bodies are with other bodies fill’d ; 
But she receives both heay’n and earth together : 
Nor are their forms by rash encounters spill’d ; 
For there they stand, and neither toucheth either. 
Davies. 
3. To throw away. 
This sight shall damp the raging ruffian’s breast, 
The poison spil/, and half-drawn sword arrest. 
Tickell. 
To SPILL. v. 2. 


1. To waste; to be lavish. 
Thy father bids thee spare, and chides for spill- 
ing. Sidney. 
2. To be shed; to be lost by being shed. 
He was so topfull of himself, that he let it spi 
on all the company: he spoke well indeed, but he 
spoke too long. Watts. 
Sprtuer. n.s. [I know not whence de- 
rived.] A kind of fishing line. 


In harbour they are taken by spillers made of a 


cord, to which divers shorter are tied at a little 


ee. 
a 


distance, and to each of these a hook is fastened _ 


with a bait: this spidler they sink in the sea where” 
Carew. 


those fishes have their accustomed haunt. 
Spitt.* part. adj. [perhaps intended for 
spelt, i.e. divided. See To Sreit.] Va- 
riegated. 
Though all the pillours of the one were gilt, 
And all the other’s pavement were with yvory spilt. 
Spenser, F’. Q. iv. & 5. 
SpittH: n.s. [from spill.] Any thing 
poured out or wasted. 


Our vaults haye wept with drunken spilth of 


wine. Shakspeare. 


To SPIN.} »v. a. preter. spun or spans 
part. spun. [spinnan, Goth. ypmnan, Sax. 
spinnen, Germ. and Dutch; spinia, Icel. 
from spenna, to extend, to draw out. 
Serenius. } 


1, To draw out into threads. 


The women spun goats’ hair. Ex, Xxxv. 26. 


2. To form threads by drawing out and 
twisting any filamentous matter. 

You would be another Penelope; yet all the 
yarn she spun in Ulysses’ absence, did but fill 
Ithaca full of moths. Shakspeare. 

The fates but only spin the coarser elue ; 

The finest of the wool is left for you. Dryden. 


3. To protract; to draw out. 

By one delay after another they spin out their 
whole lives, till there’s no more future left before 
ern. L’ Estrange. 


No, let us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, and spin it to the last. 
Addison, Cato. 
4. To form by degrees; to draw out tedi- 
ously. $ 
I passed lightly over many particulars, on whigh 
learned and witty men might spin out large 
volumes. Dighy. 
If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing 
be said against intangling property, spinning out 
causes, and squeézing clients. Collier. 
Men of large thoughts and quick apprehensions 
are not to expect any thing here, but what, being 
spun out of my own Coarse thoughts, is fitted to 
men of my own size, Locke. 


Why should Rome fall a moment ere her time? — 
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The lines are weak, another’s pleas’d to say ; 

_ Lord Fanny spins a thousand such aday. Pope. 

5. To put into a turning motion, as a boy’s 
top. 

‘To SPIN. v. 2. 

1. To exercise the art of spinning, or 
drawing threads. 

We can fling our legs and arms upwards and 
downwards, backwards, forwards, and round, as 
they that spin. More. 

Ten thousand stalks their various blossoms 

spread ; 
Peaceful and lowly in their native soil, 
They neither know to spin, nor care to toil. 
Prior. 

For this Alcides learn’d to spin; 

His club laid down, and lion’s skin. Prior. 
2. [Spengare, Italian.] To stream out ina 
thread or small current. 

Together furiously they ran, 

That to the ground came horse and man; 
The blood out of their helmets span, 
So sharp were their encounters. 
Drayton, Nymphid. 
3. To move round as a spindle. 
Whether the sun, predominant in heayen, 
Rise on the earth, or earth rise on the sun, 
He from the east his flaming road begin, 
_ Or she from west her silent course advance 
With inoffensive pace, that spinning sleeps 
On her soft axle, while she paces even, 
_ And bears thee soft with the smooth air along, 
Solicit not thy thoughts. Milton, P. L. 
As when a shipwright stands his workmen o’er, 


Who ply the wimble some huge beam to bore ; 


Urg’d on all hands it nimbly spins about, 
The grain deep piercing till it scoops it out. Pope. 


Bee NACH. i n. s.[spinachia, Lat.] A plant. 
It hath an apetalous flower, consisting 
of many stamina included in the flower- 
cup, which are produced in spikes upon 
_ the male plants which are barren; but 
the embryoes are produced from the 
wings of the leaves on the female plants, 
which afterward become roundish or 
- angular seeds, which, in some sorts, 
~ have thorns adhering to them. Miller. 
__ Spinage is an excellent herb crude, or boiled. 
Mortimer. 
Sprwat. adj. [spina, Lat.] Belonging to 
the back bone. 
7 All spinal, or such as have no ribs, but only a 
_ back bone, are somewhat analogous thereto. 
; Brown, Vulg. Err. 
: Those solids are entirely nervous, and proceed 
_ from the brain and spinal marrow, which by their 
_ bulk appear sufficient to furnish all the stamina 
or threads of the solid parts. Arbuthnot. 
Descending careless from his couch, the fall 
Lux’d his joint neck, and spinal marrow bruis’d. 


> Philips. 
SPINDLE. n. s. [rpim6l, ypindel, Saxon.] 


1. The pin by which the thread is formed, 
_ and on which it is conglomerated. 
. Bodies fibrous by moisture incorporate with 
_ other thread, especially if there be a little wreath- 
_ ing; as appeareth by the twisting of thread, and 
> twirling about of spindles. Bacon. 
__, Sing to those that hold the vital sheers, 
_ And turn the adamantine spindle round 
_ On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 
a Milton, Arcades. 
__, Upon a true repentance, God is not so fatally 
tied to the Spindie of absolute reprobation as not to 
i: Beep his promise, and seal merciful pardons, 
‘ ly Jasper Maine. 
So Pallas from the dusty field withdrew, 
And when Imperial Jove appear’d in view, 


Resum’d her female arts, the spindle and the clew ;_ 
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Forgot the sceptre she so well had sway’d, 
And with that mildness, she had rul’d, obey’d. 
: Stepney. 

Do you take me for a Roman matron, 
Bred tamely to the spindle and the loom ? 

ts A, Philips. 
2. A long slender stalk. 

The spindles must he tied up, and, as they grow 
in height, rods set by them, lest by their bending 
they should break, Mortimer. 

3. Any thing slender. In contempt. 

Repose yourself, if those spindle legs of yours 
will carry you to the next chair. 

Dryden, Span. Friar. 

The marriage of one of our heiresses with an 
eminent courtier gave us spindle shanks and cramps. 

Tatler. 
To SpYnpxe. v. n. [from the noun.] To 


shoot into a long small stalk. 

‘Another ill accident in drought is the spindling 
of the corn, which with us is rare, but in hotter 
countries common; insomuch as the word cala- 
mity was first derived from calamus, when the 
corn could not get out of the stalk. Bacon. 

When the flowers begin to spindle, all but one 
or two of the biggest, at each root, should be 
nipped off, Mortimer. 

SPI'NDLELEGGED.} Q adj. [spindle and 
S/o shank.| Having 
small legs. 


Many great families are insensibly fallen off 


from the athletick constitution of their progenitors, 
and are dwindled away into a pale, sickly, spindle- 
legged generation of valetudinarians. 

Tatler, No. 148. 

Her lawyer is a little rivelled, spindleshanked 
gentleman. Addison. 

SprNDLETREE., 7. s. [enonymus, Latin. ] 
Prickwood. A plant. 

There is a shrub called the spindle-tree, com- 
monly growing in our hedges, which bears a very 
hard wood. Evelyn, 

SPINE. n. 8. [spina, Lat.] The back bone. 

The rapier entered his right side, reaching within 
a finger’s breadth of the spine. Wiseman, Surgery. 

There are who think the marrow of a man, 
Which in the spine, while he was living, ran; 
When dead, the pith corrupted will become 
A snake, and hiss within the hollow tomb, Dryd. 

Sprne.* ns. Lespine, Fr. spina, Lat.] A 
thorn. 

Roses, their sharp spines being gone. 

Beaum. and Fl. Two Nob. Kinsmen. 
Spi/NEL. n.s. A sort of mineral. 

Spinel ruby is of a bright rosy red ; it is softer 

than the rock or balass ruby. Woodward. 

Spine T.f z.s. [espznette, French; spinetta, 
Ital.] A small harpsichord ; an instru- 
ment with keys. 

When miss delights in her spinnet, 

A fiddler may his fortune get. Swift. 

SprNnet.* n. s. [spinetum, Lat.] A small 
wood; a place where briars and bushes 
grow. In this sense spzney is still used 
in some of our midland counties. 

The invention was to have a satyr lodged in a 
little spinet, — who advanced his head above the 


top of the wood, &c. 
B. Jonson, Entert. at Althrope. 


Sprni‘rerous. adj. [spina and fero, Lat. ] 
Bearing thorns, 

Sprnx.f 2. s. [spinckot, Su. Gothick. Dr. 
Jamieson has overpassed this derivation 
of our word. Dr. Johnson has offered 
none. And Mr. Moor, in his Suffolk 
Words, applying spink, as indeed in 
other places it is applied, to the chaf- 
finch, says, “that the origin of this 


5 Pl 
appellation is difficult to imagine, and 
would perhaps be impossible to trace.” 
A finch; a bird. 
Want sharpens poesy, and grief adorns ; 
The spink chaunts sweetest in a hedge of thorns. 


i Harte. 
Srr’nyer.f 2. s. [from spin.] 


1. One skilled in spinning. 

A practised spinner shall spin a pound of wool 

worth two shillings for sixpence, Graunt. 
2. A garden spider with long jointed legs. 

Weaving spiders come not here : 

Hence, you long-legg’d spinners, hence! Shaks. 
3. The common spider that spins webs for 
flies. 

Spynners ben tokens of divynation, and of know- 
ing what wether shal fal. 

Lransl. of Bartholom. de Prop. Rer. fol. 314. 

Where the bee gathereth honey, even there the 
spinner gathereth venome. 

Latimer in Fox's Acts and Mon. 

Spr’'nnine Wheel. n. s. [from spin.] The 

wheel by which, since the disuse of the 
rock, the thread is drawn. 

My spinning wheel and rake, 

Let Susan keep for her dear sister’s sake. Gay. 

Spi’nny.f adj. I suppose small, slender. 

A barbarous word. Dr. Johnson. — 

It is an old, however barbarous word, 

which Dr. Johnson might have shewn 
by the following example. 

The Italians proportion it [beauty,] big and 
plum; the Spaniards, spynie and Janke; and 
amongst us, one would have her white, another 
brown. Flor. T'r. of Montaigne, (1613,) p. 269. 

They plow it early in the year, and then there 
will come some spinny grass that will keep it from 
scalding, Mortimer. 

Spr’nny, or Spi’ny.* 2. s. A small wood. 
See Sprnet. 


Sprno’sity.f x. s. [spinosus, Lat.] Crab- 
bedness ; thorny or briary perplexity. 
The spinosity of harsh and dry opinions. 
More, Myst. of Godliness, p. 276. 
Philosophy consisted of nought but dry spino- 
sities, lean notions, and endless altercations about 
things of nothing. Glanville. 
Spi'nous.f adj. [spinosus, Lat.] Thorny ; 
full of thorns. 
Our senses are pricked and wounded with this 
spinous or thorny matter. 
W. Mountague, Dev. Ess. P. I. (1648,) p.72. 
Spi'nNsTER.f n.s. [from spin, Su. Goth. 
spinnersta. | 
1. A woman that spins. 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with 
bones, 
Do use to chaunt it. Shaks. Tw. Night. 
One Michael Cassio, 
That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster. Shaks. Othello. 
2. [In law.] The general term for a girl 
or maiden woman. 
If a gentlewoman be termed spinster, she may 
abate the writ. Sir E. Coke. 
I desire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds 
shall be paid to Rebecca Dingley of the city of 
Dublin, spinster, during her life. Swift. 
Srrnsrry.f x. s. [from spenster.] The 
work of spinning. ‘ 
What new decency can then be added to this by 


your spinstry ? 
Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B, 2. ch. 2. 


Serny.f adj. [spina, Latin.] Thorny ; 
briary ; perplexed ; difficult ; trouble- 


some, 
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The first attempts are always imperfect ; much 
more in so difficult and spiny an affair as so nice a 
subject. Dighy- 

The spiny desarts of scholastick philosophy. 

, Warburton on Prod. p. 61. 

Spr’RAcLE. n.s. [spiraculum, Latin.] A 
preathing hole; a vent; a small aper- 
ture. 

Most of these spiracles perpetually send forth 
fire, more or less. Woodward. 

SPYRAL. adj. [spiral, French ; from spira, 
Lat.] Curve ; winding; circularly in- 
volved, like a screw. 

The process of the fibres in the ventricles, run- 
ning in spiral lines from the tip to the base of the 
heart, shews that the systole of the heart is a mus- 
cular constriction, as a purse is shut by drawing 
the strings contrary ways. Ray. 

Why earth or sun diurnal stages keep ? 

In spiral tracts why through the zodiack creep? 
Blackmore. 

The intestinal tube affects a straight, instead of 
a spiral cylinder. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

SprRAty. adv. [from spiral.] In a spi- 
ral form. 

The sides are composed of two orders of fibres 
running circularly or spirally from base to tip. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Sprra/TION. 2. s+ [spiratio, Lat.] Breath- 
ing. 

Po other substances, void of corporeal bulk and 
concretion, the name of spirit is assigned to imply 
the manner of their origin, because God did, by a 
kind of spiration, produce them, 

Barrow, vol. ii. 8, 34. 

SPIRE.+ x. s. [spire, old Fr. spira, Ital. 
and Lat. spira, Su. Goth.] 

1. A curve line; any thing wreathed or 
contorted, every wreath being in a dif- 
ferent plane; a curl; a twist; a wreath. 

His head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 
With burnish’d neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant. Milton, P. L. 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god, 

Sublime on radiant spires he rode. Dryden. 

Air seems to consist of spires contorted into 
small spheres, through the interstices of which the 
particles of light may freely pass; it is light, the 
solid substance of the spires being very small in 
proportion to the spaces they take up. Cheyne. 

2, Any thing growing up taper; a round 
pyramid, so called perhaps because a 
line drawn round and round in less and 
less circles, would be a spire ; a steeple. 

With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn’d. 

Milton, P. L. 

He cannot make one spire of grass more or less 
than he hath made. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

These pointed spires that wound the ambient 

sky, 
Inglorious change ! shall in destruction lie. Prior. 

3, The top or uppermost point. 

> Twere no less than a traducement, 

To hide your doings, and to silence that, 
Which, to the spire and top of praises vouch’d, 
Wou’d seem but modest. Shaks. Coriol. 

To Spire. v. 2. [from the noun.] 

1. To shoot up pyramidically. 

The sithe sheers up the spiring grass. 

Drayton, Polyolb. S. 16. 

It is not so apt to spire up as the other sorts, 
being more inclined to branch into arms. Mortimer. 

The spiring turrets glitter through the skies. 

Shenstone, Judg. of Hercules. 


2. [Spiro, Latin.] To breathe. Not in 
use. 

To Spire.* v.a. To shoot forth. Not 
in use. 
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In gentle ladie’s breste, and bounteous race 
Of woman-kind, it fayrest flowre doth spyre, 
And beareth fruit of honour and all chast desyre. 
Spenser, FQ. ili. v. 52. 
SprRep.* adj. [from spire.) Having a 
steeple or spire. 
Or pinnacled, or spired. 


SPYRIT.+ x. s. [spiritus, Lat.] 


1. Breath; wind. F 
All purges have in them a raw spirit or wind, 
which is the principal cause of tension in the sto- 
mach. Bacon. 
All bodies have spirits and pneumatical parts 
within them; but the main difference between 
animate and inanimate are, that the spirits of things 
animate are all continued within themselves, and 
branched in veins as blood is; and the spirits have 
also certain seats where the principal do reside, and 
whereunto the rest do resort; but the spirits in 
things inanimate are shut in and cut off by the 
tangible parts, as air in snow. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
The balmy spirit of the western breeze. Anon. 
2. [ Esprit, Fy.] An immaterial substance ; 
an intellectual being. 
Spirit is a substance wherein thinking, knowing, 
doubting, and a power of moving do subsist. 
Locke. 
She is a spirit ; yet not like air, or wind, 
Nor like the spirits about the heart or brain ; 
Nor like those spirits which alchymists do find, 
When they in every thing seek gold in vain ; 
For she all natures under heay’n doth pass, 
Being like those spirits which God’s bright face do 
see ; 
Or like himself, whose image once she was, 
Though now, alas! she scarce his shadow be : 
For of all forms she holds the first degree, 
That are to gross material bodies knit ; 
Yet she herself is bodyless and free, 
And though confin’d is almost infinite. Daves. 
I shall depend upon your constant friendship ; 
like the trust we have in benevolent spirits, who, 
though we never see or hear them, we think are 
constantly praying for us. Pope. 
If we seclude space, there will remain in the 
world but matter and mind, or body and spirit. 
Watts, Logick 
You are all of you pure spirits. I don’t mean 
that you baye not bodies that want meat and drink, 
and sleep and clothing; but that all that deserves 
to be called you, is nothing else but spirit. Law. 


3. The soul of man. 
The spirit shall return unto God that gave it. 
: Eccl. xii. 7. 
Look, who comes here! a grave unto a soul, 
Holding th’ eternal spirit *gainst her will 
In the vile prison of afflicted breath. 
Shakspeare, K. John. 
Every thing that you call yours, besides this 
spirit, is but like your cloathing : sometimes that 
is only to be used for a while, and then to end, and 
die, and wear away. Law. 
4, An apparition. 
They were terrified, and supposed that they had 
seen a spirit. St. Luke, xxiv. 37. 
Perhaps you might see the image, and not the 
glass ; the former appearing like a spirit in the air. 
Bacon. 
Whilst young, preserve his tender mind from 
all impressions of spirits and goblins in the dark, 
Locke. 
5. Temper ; habitual disposition of mind. 
He sets- 
Upon their tongues a various spirit, to rase 
Quite out their native language. Milton, P. L. 
That peculiar law of christianity which forbids 
revenge, no man can think it grievous who con- 
siders the restless torment of a malicious and re- 
vengeful spirit. Tillotson, 
Nor once disturb their heavenly spirits 
With Scapin’s cheats, or Casar’s merits. Prior. 
Let them consider how far they are from that 


Mason. 


spirit, which prays for its most unjust enemies, if 
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they have not kindness enough to pray for those, by 
whose labours and service they live in ease them. 
selves. Law, 
He is the devout man, who lives no longer on 
his own will, or the way and spirit of the world, 
but to the sole will of God. Law. 
6. Ardour; courage; elevation; vehemence 
of mind. 
Tis well blown, lads ; 
This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes, Shaks. 
Farewell the big war, 
The spirit-stirring drum, th’ ear-piercing fife. 
Shakspeare. 
The king’s party, called the cavaliers, began to 
recover their spirits. Swift. 
7. Genius ; vigour of mind. 
More ample spirit than hitherto was wont, 
Here needs me, whiles the famous ancestors 
Of my most dreaded sovereign I recount, 
By which all earthly princes she doth far surmount. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
To a mighty work thou goest, O king, 
That equal spirits and equal powers shall bring, 


Daniel. 
A wild Tartar, when he spies 
A man that’s handsome, valiant, wise, 
Tf he can kill him, thinks t’ inherit 
His wit, his beauty, and his spirit. Butler. 


The noblest spirit or genius cannot deserve 
enough of mankind, to pretend to the esteem of 
heroick virtue. Temple. % 

8. Turn of mind; power of mind moral or 
intellectual. 
You were us’d * 4 
To say extremity was the trier of spirits, 
That common chances common men could bear. 
Shakspeare. 

T ask but half thy mighty spirit for me. Cowley. 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit, ; 
With the same spirit that its author writ : 

Survey the whole, nor seek slight fault to find, 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind. 
Pope. 
9. Intellectual powers distinct from the 
body. 

These discourses made so deep impression upon 
the mind and spirit of the prince, whose nature was 
inclined to adventures, that he was transported 
with the thought of it. Clarendon. 

In spirit perhaps he also saw 
Rich Mexico, the seat of Montezume. 
Milton, P. Le 
10. Sentiment ; perception. 

You are too great to be by me gainsaid ; 

Your spirit is too true, your fears too certain. 
Shakspeare. 
11. Eagerness; desire. 

God has changed men’s tempers with the times, 
and made a spirit of building succeed a spirit of 
pulling down. South. 

12, Man of activity ; man of life, fire, and 
enterprise. 
The wat’ry kingdom is no bar 
To stop the foreign spirits, but they come. Silaks. 
13. Persons distinguished by qualities of 
the mind. A French word, happily 
growing obsolete. 

Romish adversaries, from the rising up of some 
schismatical spirits amongst us, conclude, that the 
main body of our church is schismatical, because 
some branches or members thereof were such. 

White. 

Oft pitying God did well-form’d spirits raise, 

Fit for the toilsome business of their days, 

To free the groaning nation, and to give 

Peace first, and then the rules in peace to live, 
Cowlkey» 

Such spirits as he desired to please, such would 
I chuse for my judges. Dryden. 

14. That which gives vigour or cheerful- 
ness to the mind ; the purest part of the 
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body, bordering, says Sydenham, on im- 
materiality. In this meaning it is com- 
monly written with the plural termina- 
tion. 
Though thou didst but jest, 
With my vex’d spirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake. Shakspeare, K. John. 
When I sit and tell ° 7 
The warlike feats I’ve done, his spirits fly out 
Into my story. Shakspeare, Cymb. 
Alas! when all our lamps are burn’d, 
Our bodies wasted, and our spirits spent, 

When we have all the learned volumes turn’d, 
Which yield men’s wits both help and ornament ; 
What can we know, or what can we discern ? 

Davies. 
_ It was the time when gentle night began 
To indrench with sleep the busy spirits of man. 
Cowley. 
To sing thy praise, would Heay’n my breath 
prolong, 
Infusing spirits worthy such a song, 
Not Thracian Orpheus should transcend my lays. 
Dryden. 

All men by experience find the necessity and 

aid of the spirits in the business of concoction, 
Blackmore. 

By means of the curious inosculation of the 
auditory nerves, the orgasms of the spirits should 
be allayed. Derham. 

In some fair body thus the secret soul 
With spirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole ; 
Each motion guides, and ev’ry nerve sustains, 
Itself unseen, but in the effects remains. — Pope. 

He is always forced to drink a hearty glass, to 
drive thoughts of business out of his head, and 
make his spirits drowsy enough for sleep. Law. 

15. Characteristical likeness ; essential 
qualities. 

Italian pieces will appear best in a room where 
the windows are high, because they are commonly 
made to a descending light, which of all other doth 
set off men’s faces in their truest spirit. Wotton. 

16. Any thing eminently pure and refined, 
Nor doth the eye itself, 
That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself. Shaks. 
17. That which hath power or energy. 

There is in wine a mighty spirit, that will not 

be congealed. South. 
18. An inflammable liquor raised by dis- 
tillation ; as brandy, rum. 

What the chymists call spirit, they apply the 
natne to so many different things, that they seem 
to have no settled notion of the thing. In gene- 
ral, they give the name of spirit to any distilled 
volatile liquor. Boyle. 

All spirits, by frequent use, destroy, and at last 
extinguish the natural heat of the stomach. Temple. 

‘In distillations, what trickles down the sides of 
the receiver, if it will not mix with water, is oil; 

if it will, it is spirit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
19. Mark to denote an aspirated pronun- 
Ciation. 

That the press should have stripped these broken 
ends of verses [Homer’s] of the unnecessary and 
troublesome luggage of spirits and accents, is 

_ neither the compositor’s nor the corrector’s fault. 
Dalgarno, Deaf § Dumb Man’s Tutor, (1680,) p.126. 
20. It may be observed, that in the poets 

spirit was a monosyllable, and therefore 
was often written sprite, or, less properly, 

_ spright. 

The charge thereof unto a courteous spright 
Commanded was, Spenser. 

To Serrit.} v. a. 

1. To animate or actuate as a spirit. [spi- 
" ritato, Italian, from spiritare, possessed 

_ with an evil spirit.] 

_ _So talk’d the spirited sly snake. Milton, P.L. 
2. To excite; to animate ; to encourage; 

to invigorate to action. 
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He will be faint in any execution of such a 
counsel, unless spirited by the unanimous decrees 
of a general diet. Temple. 

Civil dissensions never fail of introducing and 
spirtting the ambition of private men, Swift. 

Many officers and private men spirit up and 
assist those obstinate people to continue in their 
rebellion. Swift. 

3. To draw ; to entice. 

In the southern coast of America, the southern 
point of the needle varieth toward the land, as 
being disposed and spirited that way by the meri- 
dional and proper hemisphere. Brown. 

The ministry had him spirited away, and carried 
abroad as a dangerous person. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Spr’RITALLY. adv. [from spiritus, Latin.] 
By means of the breath. 

Conceive one of each pronounced spiritally, the 

other vocally. Holder, Elem. of Speech. 
Spr’ritep. adj. {from spirit.] Lively ; 
vivacious; full of fire. 

Dryden’s translation of Virgil is noble and spi- 
rited. Pope. 

SpPI’RITEDLY.* adv. [from spirited.| Ina 
lively or strong manner. 

SPrRireDNeEss.f xn. s. [from  spirited.] 
Disposition or make of mind. 

To leave the world, and live in wildernesses, 
was not counted by [the] ancients an act of per- 
fection, but of cowardice and poor spiritedness ; of 
flight to shade and shelter, not of fight in dust, 
and blood, and heat of the day. 

Oley, Life of G. Herbert, (1671,) sign. N. 5. 

He showed the narrow-spiritedness, pride, and 
ignorance of pedants, Addison. 

Spr’Ritru.* adj. [spirit and full.] Lively; 
full of spirit. Ash. 


SprRITFULLY.* adv. [from spiritful.] In 
a sprightly or lively manner. 
SprRITFULNESS. x. 8. [from spirit and 
Jull.| Sprightliness ; liveliness. 
A cock’s crowing is a tone that corresponds to 
singing, attesting his mirth and spiritfulness. 
Harvey. 


Spi/RItLEss.f adj. [from spirit.] 
1. Dejected; low; deprived of vigour; 
wanting courage; depressed. 
A man so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe begone, 
Drew Priam’s curtain. Shaks. Hen. IV. P. II. 

Of their wonted vigour left them drain’d, 
Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fall’n. Milton, P.L, 

Much more is it needful now, against all the 
casualties of this life, to have an intimate and 
speaking help, a ready and reviving associate in 
marriage ; whereof who misses, by chancing on a 
mute and spiritless mate, remains more alone than 
before. Milton, Doct. and Disc. of Div. B. 1.ch. 4. 

Nor did all Rome, grown spiritless, supply 
A man that for bold truth durst bravely die. 

Dryden. 

Art thou so base, so spiritless a slave? 

Not so he bore the fate to which you doom’d him. 
Smith, 
2. Having no breath ; extinct. 

The very condition of human nature admonishes 
us, that the spiritless body should be restored to the 
earth from whence it was derived. 

Greenhill, Art of Embalming, p. 5. 
Spr’RITLESSLy.* adv. [from spiritless.] 
Without spirit; without exertion. 

The same [external profession] will this church 
of Laodicea hold on spiritlessly and lazily, with 
little life or zeal. More on the Seven Churches, ch. 9. 


Spr’RITLESSNESS.* x. s. [from spiritless. ] 
State of being spiritless. 

Spr’ritous.f adj. [from spirit.] 

1. Refined; defecated; advanced near to 
spirit. 
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More refin’d, more spiritous and pure, 
As nearer to him plac’d, or nearer tending. 
Milton, P. L. 


2. Fine; ardent; active. 


The spiritous and benign matter most apt for 
generation. Smith on Old Age, p. 112. 


SprRrrousness. mn. s. [from spiritous.] 
Fineness and activity of parts. 

They, notwithstanding the great thinness and 
spiritousness of the liquor, did lift up the upper 
surface, and for a moment form a thin film like a 
small hemisphere, Boyle. 

Spr’rituaL. adj. [spirituel, French; from 
spirit. | 

1, Distinct from matter; immaterial; in- 
corporeal. 2 

Echo is a great argument of the spiritwal essence 
of sounds ; for if it were corporeal, the repercus- 
sion should be created by like instruments with 
the original sound. Bacon. 

Both visibles and audibles in their working emit 
no corporeal substance into their mediums, but 
only carry certain spiritual species, Bacon. 

All creatures, as well spiritual as corporeal, de- 
clare their absolute dependence upon the first 
Author of all beings, the only self-existent God. 

Bentley. 
9. Mental ; intellectual. 

Spiritual armour, able to resist 
Satan’s assaults, Milton, P. L. 

The same disaster has invaded his spirituals ; 
the passions rebel ; and there are so many govern- 
ours, that there can be no government, South. 


3. Not gross ; refined from external things; 


relative only to the mind. 

Some who pretend to be of a more spiritwal and 
refined religion, spend their time in contemplation, 
and talk much of communion with God. 

Calamy, Serm. 


4. Not temporal ; relating to the things of 


heaven ; ecclesiastical. 
Place man in some publick society, civil or 
spiritual. Hooker. 
Thou art reverend, 
Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life, 
Shakspeare. 
I have made an offer to his majesty, 
Upon our spiritual convocation, 
As touching France, to give a greater sum 
Than ever at one time the clergy did. Shakspeare. 
Those servants, who have believing masters, are 
forbid to withdraw any thing of their worldly re- 
spect, as presuming upon their spiritual kindred ; 
or to honour them less, because they are become 
their brethren in being believers, Kettleworth. 
The clergy’s business lies among the laity ; nor 
is there a more effectual way to forward the salva- 
tion of men’s souls, than for spiritual persons to 
make themselves as agreeable as they can in the 
conversations of the world. Swift. 
She loves them as her spiritual children, and they 
reverence her as their spiritwal mother, with an 
affection far above that of the fondest friends. Law. 


SPYRITUALIST.* nx. s. [from spiritual.] One 


who professes regard to spiritual things 
only ; one whose employment is spiritual. 

Those high-flown spiritwalists, the quakers, are 
of the same mind. 

Hallywell, Acc. of Familism, (1673,) p. 19. 

May not he that liyes in a small thatched house 
— preach as loud, and to as much purpose, as one 
of those high and mighty spiritualists ? 

Echard, Gr. of the Cont. of the Cl. (ed. 1696,) p. 140. 

Spiritva‘Lity. x. s. [from spiritual. ] 

1. Incorporeity ; immateriality; essence 
distinct from matter. : 

If this light be not spiritual, yet it approacheth 
nearest unto spirituality ; and if it have apy cor- 
porality, then of all other the most subtile and pure. 

Ralegh. 
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Intellectual nature. 
A pleasure made for the soul, suitable to its 
PPirituality, and equal to all its capacities. South. 
[Spiritualité, Fr.] Acts independent 
of the body; pure acts of the soul; 
mental refinement. 

Many secret indispositions and aversions to duty 
will steal upon the soul, and it will require both 
time and close application of mind to recover it to 
such a frame, as shall dispose it for the spiritwali- 
ties of religion, South. 

That which belongs to any one as an 
ecclesiastick. 

Of common right, the dean and chapter are 
guardians of the spiritualities, during the vacancy 
of a bishoprick. Ayliffe. 


Ser'riruatty. n.s. [from spiritual.] Ec- 


clesiastical body. Not in use. 
We of the spiritually 
Will raise your highness such a mighty sum, 
As never did the clergy at one time. Shakspeare. 


SpiriruaLiza’TIon.} n. s. [from spiritual- 


1: 


ize. | 
The act of spiritualizing. 


2. [In chymistry.] The action of extract- 


ing spirits from natural bodies. 
Chambers. 


To Sev RITUALIZEF Vv. a. [spiritualiser, Fr. 


1. 


from spirit. ] 
To refine the intellect ; to purify from 
the feculencies of the world. 

This would take it much out of the care of the 
soul, to spiritualize and replenish it with good 
works, Hammond. 

We begin our survey from the lowest dregs of 
sense, and so ascend to our more spiritualized 
selves. Glanville. 

As to the future glory in which the body is to 
partake, that load of earth, which now engages to 
corruption, must be calcined and spiritwalized, and 
thus be clothed upon with glory. 

Dec. of Chr, Piety. 

If man will act rationally, he cannot admit any 
competition between a momentary satisfaction, and 
an eyerlasting happiness, as great as God can give, 
and our spiritualized capacities receive. Rogers. 


. To extract spirits from natural bodies. 


Spirit of wine is sometimes spiritwalized to that 
degree, that, upon throwing a quantity into the 
air, not a drop shall fall down, but the whole eva- 
porate, and be lost. Chambers. 


Spr RITUALLY. adv. [from spiritual.) With- 


out corporeal grossness ; with attention 
to things purely intellectual. 

In the same degree that virgins live more spiri- 
tually than other persons, in the same degree is their 
virginity a more excellent state. 

Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 


Spr’rituous.y adj. | spiritueux, Fr. from 


spirit. ] 


1. Having the quality of spirit, tenuity 


and activity of parts. 
The most spiritwous and most fragrant part of 
the plant exhales by the action of the sun. 
Arbuthnot. 


2, Lively; gay; vivid; airy: applied both 


to persons and things. 
It may appear airy and spirtéuous, and fit for 
the welcome of chearful guests. 
Wotton on Architecture. 
What, my good spirituous spark ? 
B. Jonson, Cynth. Revels. 
He was to the last but of a thin and spare con- 
stitution ; yet otherwise exceeding lively and 
spirituous with it. 


Ward, Life of Dr. Henry More, p. 96. 


3, Ardent; inflammable: as, spirituous 


liquors. 


SPIRITUO SITY. 
Spr’ RITUOUSNESS. 


To SPIRT. 0. a. 


Sipe 


n. s. [from spirituous. ] 
The quality of being 
spirituous ; tenuity and activity. 


To SPIRT.F v. n. [spruyten, Dutch, to 


shoot up, Skinner ; spriéta, Swedish, to 
fly out, Lye. Sprout is the past parti- 
ciple of the Sax. ypycan, to shoot out, 
to cast forth: spurt is the same word by 
a customary metathesis. Mr. H. Tooke, 
Div. of Purl. ii. 247.] To spring out 
in a sudden stream; to stream out by 
intervals. 

Bottling of beer, while new and full of spirit, 
so that it spirteth when the stopple is taken forth, 
maketh the drink more quick and windy. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Thus the small jet, which hasty hands unlock, 
Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. 

Pope. 

To throw out in a jet. 
When weary Proteus 
Retir’d for shelter to his wonted caves, 

His finny flocks about their shepherd play, 
And rowling round him, spirt the bitter sea. 
Dryden. 
When rains the passage hide, 
Oft the loose stones spirét up a muddy tide 


Beneath thy careless foot. Gay. 


Spirt.f z.s. [from the verb.] 
1. Sudden ejection. 
g. Sudden and short effort; a fit. 


What, old hoorson, art then a chiding? 
I wil play a spyrt, why should I not? 
What hast thou td do, and if I lose my cote? 
I will trill the bones while I have one grote. 
Old Morality of Lusty Juventus. 


To Spr'rtLe. v. a. [a corruption of spirt.] 


To shoot scatteringly. 

The brains and mingled blood were spirtled on 
the wall. Drayton. 
The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifugal 
force of that motion, be soon dissipated and spirtled 
into the circumambient space, was it not kept to- 

ther by this noble contrivance of the Creator. 
Derham, Phys. Theol. 


Sprry. adj. [from spire. ] 
1. Pyramidal. 


Waste sandy vallies, once perplex’d with thorn, 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn. 
Pope, Messiah. 

Tn these lone walls, their days’ eternal bound, 

These moss-grown domes with spiry turrets 
crown’d, 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 
And the dim windows shed a solemn light, 
Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray, 
And gleams of glory brighten’d all the day. Pope. 


2. Wreathed ; curled. 


Hid in the spiry volumes of the snake, 


I lurk’d within the covert of abrake. © Dryden. 


SPISS. adj. [spissus, Lat.] , Close ; firm; 


thick. _ Not in use. 

From his modest and humble charity, virtues 
which rarely cohabit with the swelling windiness 
of much knowledge, issued this spiss and dense 
yet polished, this copious yet concise, treatise of 
the variety of languages. Brerewood. 


Ser'ssiruDE. n. s. [from spissus, Latin.] 


Grossness; thickness. 

Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called 
racking, it will clarify the sooner; for though the 
lees keep the drink in heart, and make it lasting, 
yet they cast up some spissitude. Bacon. 

Spissitude is subdued by acrid things, and acri- 
mony by inspissating. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


SPIT. n.s. [yprcu, Saxon; spit, Dutch ; 


spedo, Ital. spiut, Su. Goth. “ forsan 
idem quod Pheenicum et Vett. Britan- 


SP ai 


norum spatha ; Ital. spada ; Chald. sphud? 
quod signif. spit; Holl. spett; Angl 
spt.” Spegel, Su. Goth. Gloss.] 
1. A long prong on which meat is driven 
to be turned before the fire. 
A goodly city is this Antium ; 
*Tis I that made thy widows: then know me not, 
Lest that thy wives with spits, and boys with stones, 
In puny battle slay me. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
They may be contrived to the moving of sails 
in a chimney-corner, the motion of which may be 
applied to the turning of a spit. 
Wilkins, Math. Magick. 
With Peggy Dixon thoughtful sit, 
Contriving for the pot and spit. Swift. 
2. Such a depth of earth as is pierced by 
one action of the spade. 
Where the earth is washed from the quick, face 
it with the first spit of earth dug out of the ditch, 
: Mortimer. 
To Srit.f v. a. preterite spat; participle 
pass. spit, or spitted. [speten, Teut. to 
pierce. See To SpEEt. | 
1. To put upon a spit. 
I see my cousin’s ghost, 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
Upon a rapier’s point. Shakspeare. 
I?ll strow him on the waves, his men first kill’d 
And spitted upon swords. 
Fanshawe, Tr. of din. Poems, p. 295. 
2. To thrust through. 
I spitted frogs, I crush’d a heap of emmets. 
Dryden. 
To SPIT.f v. a. [ppecan, spiccan, Sax. 
spyta, Icel. spytter, Danish. See also 
To Sret.|] ‘To eject from the mouth. 
A large mouth, indeed, 
That spits forth death and mountains. Shakspeare. 
Commissions which compel from each 
The sixth part of his substance, makes bold mouths, 
Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them. Shakspeare. 
The sea thrusts up her waves, 
One after other, thicke and high, upon the groan- 
ing shores. 
First in herself Joud, but oppos’d with banks and 
rocks she rores, 
And all her backe in bristles set, spits every way 
her fome. Chapman. 


To Spit.f v.n. 


1. To throw out spittle or moisture of the 
mouth. 
Very good orators, when they are here, will spit. 
_ Shakspeare. 
I dare meet Surrey, 
And spit upon him, whilst I say he lies. 
Shakspeare, Rich. If- 
The wat’ry kingdom, whose ambitious head, 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 
To stop the foreign spirits; but they come. 
Shakspeare. 
He spat on the ground, and made clay of the. 
spittle, and anointed the eyes of the blind man. 
St. John, ix. 6- 
A maid came from her father’s house to’one of 
the tribunals of the Gentiles, and declaring herself 
a Christian, spit in the judge’s face. South. 
A drunkard men abhor, and would even spit at 
him, were it not for fear he should something more 
than spit at them, South. 
Spit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the 
snuff till the candle goes out. 
Swift, Rules for Servants. 
2. To mizzle; to rain slightly. A collo- 
quial expression in many places. 


Spit.¥* n. s. [from the verb.] What is 
thrown from the mouth. See Sper. 
Spr'raL.} n.s. [corrupted from hospital, 
Dr. Johnson says; yet the Su. Goth. 


4 


ie been but for a wayward son, 
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undation. See Spirruer. 
- Prayers made only for a shew or colour; and 
that to the basest and most degenerous sort of 
_ villainy, even the robbing the spital, and devour- 
ing the houses of poor, helpless, forlorn widows. 
South, Serm. ii. 153. 
To Spr'tcucock.t v.a. To split an eel 
in two, longwise, and having laid on it 
the yolk of an egg with crums of bread, 
spice, sweet herbs, and parsley, to broil 
it. Of this word I find no good etymo- 
logy. 
__ No man lards salt pork with orange peel, 
_ Or garnishes his lamb with spitchcokt eel. King. 
Ser'rcucock.* x. s. An eel spitchcocked. 
Will you have some crayfish and a spitchcocke ? 
4 Decker, Northward Hoe, (1607.) 
SPITE. x. s. [spejt, Dutch ; despit, Fr.} 
1. Malice; rancour; hate ; malignity; male- 
yolence. 
This breeding rather spite than shame in her, 
or, if it were a shame, a shame not of the fault, 
hut of the repulse, she did thirst for a revenge. 
P Sidney. 
Bewray they did their inward boiling spite, 
Each stirring others to revenge their cause. Daniel. 
4 Done all to spite 
_ The great Creator ; but their spite still serves 
His glory to augment. Milton, P.L. 
Begone, ye criticks, and restrain your spite ; 
_ Codrus writes on, and will for ever write. Pope. 
2. Spire of, or In Spitz of. Notwithstand- 
_ ing; in defiance of. It is often used 
without any malignity of meaning. 
I'll guard thee free, 
And save thee in her spite. Chapman. 
_ Blessed be such a preacher, whom God made 


use of to speak a word in season, and saved me 


in spite of the world, the devil, and myself. South. 

d In spite of me I love, and see too late 

__ My mother’s pride must find my mother’s fate. 

, Dryden. 
For thy lov’d sake, spite of my boding fears, 

Pll meet the danger which ambition brings. Rowe. 

My father’s fate, 
In spite of all the fortitude that shines 
Before my face in Cato’s great example, 
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____ Subdues my soul, and fills my eyes with tears, 


Addison. 
In spite of all applications, the patient grew 
worse every day, Arbuthnot. 


To Spire. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To mischief; to treat maliciously ; to 


“vex; to thwart malignantly. 

ae Beguil’d, divorced, wrong’d, spited, slain, 

' Most detestable death, by thee, Shakspeare, 
Tl sacrifice the lamb that I do love, 


To spite araven’s heart within a dove. Shakspeare. 


2. To fill with spite; to offend. 

___ So with play did he a good while fight against 
_ the fight of Zelmane, who, more spited with that 
courtesy, that one that did nothing should be able 
__ {0 resist her, burned away with choler any motions 


7 Z which might grow out of her own sweet disposition. 


a Sidney. 
Darius, spited at the magi, endeavoured to abo- 
i lish not only their learning but their language. 
a Temple. 
Ser rervt. adj. [spite and full.] Malicious; 
a “malignant. 


_ The Jews were the deadliest and spitefullest 


enemies of Christianity that were in the world, and 


. oe . 5 
ist in this respect their orders to be shunned. Hooker. 


All you have done 


 Spiteful and wrathful, Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


> Our publick form of divine service and worship 
pe ay In every part thereof religious and holy, maugre 
ee tice of spiteful wretches, who have depraved it. 
f te : White. 


4 oe is the same word.] A charitable . 
0 
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Contempt is a thing made up of an undervalu- 
ing of a man, upon a belief of his utter uselessness, 
and a spiteful endeavour to engage the rest of the 
world in the same slight esteem of him. South. 

The spiteful stars haye shed their yenom down, 
And now the peaceful planets take their turn. 

Dryden. 
Spi'TEFULLY. adv. [from spiteful.] Mali- 
ciously ; malignantly. 

Twice false Evadne, spitefully forsworn ! 

That fatal beast like this I would have torn. 

Waller, 
Vanessa sat, 

Scarce listening to their idle chat, 

Further than sometimes by a frown, 

When they grew pert, to pull them down; 

At last she spitefully was bent 

To try their wisdom’s full extent. Swift. 
Sper'rerutyess. n. s. [from spiteful.] Ma- 

lice; malignity ; desire of vexing. 

It looks more like spitefudness and ill-nature, 
than a diligent search after truth. 

Keil against Burnet. 
Sri'tTep. adj. [from spit.] Shot out into 
length. 

Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more 
spitted, may be brought again to be more branched. 

Bacon. 
Sprrrer.f n.s. [from spit.] 
1. One who puts meat on a spit. 
2. One who spits with his mouth. Hudoet. 
3. A young deer. Barret. 


Spr'rrLe.f x. s. [corrupted from hospital, 
and therefore better written spital, or 
spittal. Dr. Johnson.— Mr. Gifford, 
the recent editor of Ben Jonson’s Works, 
denies that spzttle means generally an 
hospital or almshouse; and says that, 
with our ancestors, it had an appropriate 
signification, viz. a lazar-house, a recep- 
tacle for wretches in the leprosy, and 
other loathsome diseases, the conse- 
quence of debauchery and vice. B. 
Jonson, i. 17. And see Massinger’s 
Works, iv. 53. Mr. Gifford, therefore, 
opposes the use of spztal or spittal in this 
sense. Our ancestors, however, were 
not uniformly thus scrupulous: “ Bryand 
Lyle, lord of Abergevenny, having two 
sons both leprous, built for them a laza- 
retto or spittall.” The Younger Bro- 
ther’s Apology, Oxf. 1635, p. 50. But 
the distinction is observed at a later 
period: “ He should rather pity such, 
as knowing in himself the misery of po- 
verty, than oppress them and rob the 
hospital and spittle.” Bishop Richardson 
on the Old Test. 1655, p. 301.] A kind 
of hospital; a place for the reception of 
sick and diseased persons. It is still 
retained in Scotland. 

To the spittle go, 
And from the powdering-tub of infamy 


Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid’s kind. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
This is it 

That makes the waned widow wed again ; 

She whom the spiéi/e-house, and ulcerous sores, 

Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices 

To th’ April-day again. _ _— Shakspeare, Timon. 
Spitiles, pest-bouse, hospitals. B. Jonson, Forest. 
Cure the spittle-world of maladies, Cleaveland. 


SPI'TTLE.+ x. s. [ypacl, Saxon. Wicliffe, 
spotil: “ He made clay of the spoii.” 
St. John, ix.}] Moisture of the mouth. 

a 
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The saliva or spittle is an humour of 

eminent use. Ray. 
Meenas and Atys in the mouth were bred, 

And never hatch’d within the labouring head ; 

No blood from bitten nails those poems drew, 

But churn’d like spiti/e from the lips they flew. 


Mey ; Dryden. 
The spitile is an active liquor, immediately de- 
riyed from the arterial blood; it is saponaceous. 


Arbuthnot. 

A genius for all stations fit, 

Whose meanest talent is his wits 
His heart too great, though fortune little, 
To lick a rascal statesman’s spitéle. Swift. 

Sprrrry.* adj. [from spittle.] Slimy ; 
full of spittle. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Spr'tvenom. n. s. [spit and venom.] Poi- 
son ejected from the mouth. 

The spitvenom of their poisoned hearts breaketh 
out to the annoyance of others. Hooker. 

SPLANCHNO’LOGY. 7. 5. [splanchnologie, 
Er. oridyxye and Adyos.] A treatise or 
description of the bowels. Dict. 

To SPLASH.} ».a. [plaska, Swedish. 
They have both an affinity with plash.] 
To daub with dirt in great quantities. 

Then answer’d squire Morley, pray get a calash, 
That in summer may burn, and in winter may 

splash. Prior. 

Sprasu.* n. 5. [from the verb.] Wet or 
dirt thrown up from a puddle, mire, or 
the like. 

Spra’sny. adj. [from splash.] Full of 
dirty water; apt to daub. 

To Spay. v.a. To dislocate or break a 
horse’s shoulder-bone. 

To SPLAY.* ». a. For display. 

Baners splayed. Lib. Fest. fol. 39, 

Each bush a bar, each spray a banner splayed, 
Each house a fort, our passage to have stayed. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 414, 

Spiay.* adj. [from the verb.] Displayed ; 
spread; turned outward, not inward, as 
Dr. Johnson, and Dr. Ash after him, has 
asserted, in respect to splay-foot. 

Her face and her splay foot have made her 
aecused for a witch. Sidney, Arc. b. 1. 

He hath a splaie foot. Barret, Alv. 1580, 

Spra‘yroor.f | adj. [splay or display, 

SpLayrootep. { and foot.| Having the 
foot turned outward. 

Sure I met no splea-footed baker. 

Machin, Dumb Knight, (1633.) 

Though still some traces of our rustick vein 
And splay-foot verse remain’d, and will remain. 

Pope. 

Spia’ymouTH, n.s. [splay and mouth.] 
Mouth widened by design. 

All authors to their own defects are blind: 
Hadst thou but Janus-like a face behind, 

To see the people when splaymouths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 
Their tongues Joll’d out a foot. Dryden. 

SPLEEN. 2x. s.. [splen, Latin; orajy, 
Greek. ] 

1. The milt; one of the viscera, of which 
the use is scarcely known. It is sup- 
posed the seat of anger, melancholy, 
and mirth. 

If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, 
under the short ribs, you may conclude the spleen 
wounded, Wiseman. 

2. Anger; spite; ill-humour. 

His solemne queen, whose spleene he was dis- 

pos’d : 
To tempt yet further, knowing well what anger it 
inclos’d, 
And how wives’ angers should be us’d. Chapman. 
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If she must teem, 
Create her child of spleen, that it may live 
And be a thwart disnatur’d torment to her. Shaks. 
Kind pity checks my spleen; brave scorn for- 
bids 
Those tears to issue, which swell my eye-lids. 
Donne- 
Allenvy’d; but the Thestyan brethren show’d 
The least respect; and thus they vent their spleen 
aloud: 
Lay down those honour’d spoils. 
In noble minds some dregs remain, 
Not yet purg’d off, of spleen and sour disdain. 
Pope. 


Dryden. 


3. A fit of anger. 
Charge not in your spleen a noble person, 
And spoil your nobler soul. Shakspeare. 
4. Inconstancy ; caprice. 
A hare-brain’d Hotspur, govern’d by a spleen. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. if 
A mad-brain rudesby, full of spleen. 
Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 
5. A sudden motion; a fit. 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth ; 
‘And, ere aman hath power to say, Behold! 

The jaws’ of darkness do devour it up. Shakspeare. 
6. Melancholy ; hypochondriacal vapours. 

The spleen with sullen vapours clouds the brain, 
And binds the spirits in its heavy chain, 

Howe’er the cause fantastick may appear, 
Th’ effect is real, and the pain sincere, Blackmore. 

Spleen, vapours, and small-pox above them all. 

Pope. 

Bodies chang’d to recent forms by spleen. Pope: 

Whether idleness be the mother or the daughter 
of spleen ? Bp. Berkeley, Querist, § 362. 


7. Immoderate merriment. 
They that desire the spleen, and would die with 
laughing. Shakspeare. 


SpiwEnED. adj. [from spleen.] Deprived 
of the spleen. 
Animals spleened grow salacious. Arbuthnot. 
SpLEENFUL. adj. [spleen and full.] Angry ; 
peevish; fretful ; melancholy. 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, scatter up and down ; 
Myself have calm’d their spleenful mutiny. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
The cheerful soldiers, with new stores supply’d, 
Now long to execute their spleenful will. Dryden. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that over- 
hangs the sea, the whistling of the wind is better 
musick to contented minds than the opera to the 
spleenful. Pope. 
Spie’entsu.* See SPLENISH. 
Spie’entuss. adj. [from spleen.] Kind; 
gentle; mild. Obsolete. 
Mean time flew our ships, and streight we fetcht 
The syren’s isle; a spleenless wind so stretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and so urg’d our keel. 
Chapman. 
Spie’ENwort. x. s. [spleen and wort ; asple- 
nion, Lat.] Miltwaste. A plant. 


The leaves and fruit are like those of 


the fern; but the pinnule are eared at 
their basis. Miller. 
Safe pass’d the gnome through this fantastick 
band, 
A branch of healing spleenwort in his hand. Pope. 
Sprr’eny.f adj. [from spleen.] Angry ; 
peevish ; humorous. 
What though I know her virtuous, 
And well deserving ; yet I know her for 
A spleeny Lutheran, and not wholesome to 
Our cause. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII, 
The heart, and harbour’d thoughts of ill, make 
traitors, 
Not spleeny speeches. Beaum. and Fl. Valentinian. 


SPLE/NDENT.} ad). [splendens, Lat. ] 
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1. Shining ; glossy ; having lustre. 

They assigned them names from some remarkable 
qualities, that is very observable in their red and 
splendent planets. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Metallick substances may, by reason of their 
great density, reflect all the light incident upon 
them, and so be as opake and splendent as it is 
possible for any body to be. Newton. 

2. Eminently conspicuous. Not noticed 
by Dr. Johnson or any of our lexico- 


graphers. 

In comparison of his own free contemplations, 
he did think divers great and splendent fortunes of 
his time little more than commodious captivities. 

Wotton, Rem. p. 66. 

God’s third attribute is his goodness ; and this is 
splendent in two respects; first, in that he is the 
cause efficient of things; and next, the cause ap- 
petible. Shelford, Learned Discourses, (1635,) p. 181. 


SPLE’NDID. adj. [splendide, Fr. splen- 
didus, Lat. | Showy ; magnificent; sump- 
tuous ; pompous. 
Unacceptable, though in heaven, our state 

Of splendid vassalage. Milton, P.L. 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 

And slept beneath the pompous colonnade : 

Fast by his side Pisistratus lay spread, 

In age his equal, on a splendid bed. Pope, Odyss. 

SpLeNDIDLY. adv. [from splendid.| Mag- 
nificently ; sumptuously ; pompo usly. 

Their condition, though it look splendidly, yet 
when you handle it on all sides, it will prick your 
fingers. Bp. Taylor. 

You will not admit you live splendidly, yet it 
cannot be denied but that you live neatly and ele- 
gantly. More. 

How he lives and eats, 
How largely gives, how splendidly he treats. Dryd. 
He, of the royal store 
Splendidly frugal, sits whole nights devoid 
Of sweet repose. Philips. 


SPLE’NDOUR. 2. s. [splendeur, French ; 
splendor, Latin. ] 


1. Lustre; power of shining. 

Splendour hath a degree of whiteness, especially 
if there be a little rspercussion; for a looking- 
glass, with the steel behind, looketh whiter than 
glass simple. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The dignity of gold above silver is not much ; 
the splendour is alike, and more pleasing to some 
eyes, as in cloth of silver. Bacon, Phys. Rem. 

The first symptoms area chilness, a certain splen= 
dour or shining in the eyes, with a little moisture. 

Arbuthnot. 
2. Magnificence ; pomp. 

Romulus, being to give laws to his new Ro- 
mans, found no better way to procure an esteem 
and reverence to them, than by first procuring it to 
himself by splendour of habit and retinue. South. 

> Tis use alone that sanctifies expence, 

And splendour borrows all her rays from sense. 

Pope. 

SprE’NDRovS.* adj. [from splendour.] Hav- 
ing splendour. Not in use. 

Whose splendrous arms shone likea mighty flame. 

Drayton, David and Goliath. 

SPLENE’TICAL. ] adj. [splenetique, Fr.] 

SPLE’NETICK. Troubled with the 


spleen; fretful ; peevish. 
I have received much benefit touching my sple- 
netical infirmity. Wotton, Rem. p. 368. 
Horace purged himself from these splenetich 
reflections in odes and epodes, before he undertook 
his satyrs. Dryden. 
You humour me when J am sick 5 
Why not when I am splenetick ? Pope. 


Spiy’NericK.* x. 5s. A splenetick person. 


kind look at you ; a third is exactly well behaved ; 
and a fourth a splenetich. 


This daughter, silently lours; the other steals a 


Tatler. 
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Spie’Nick. adj. [splenique, Fr. splen, Lat.) ~ 
Belonging to the spleen. ee os 
Suppose the spleen obstructed in its lower parts 
and splenick branch, a potent heat causeth the orgas- 
mous to boil. Harvey. 
__ The splenick vein hath divers cells opening into 
it near its extremities in human bodies; but in 
quadrupeds the cells open into the trunks of the 
splenick veins. Ray on the Creation. 
SpieNisu.f adj. [from spleen.] Fretful ; 
peevish. 
Yourselves you must engage, 
Somewhat to cool your splenish rage, 
Your grievous thirst ; and to asswage 
That first, you drink this liquor. ‘Drayton. 
Luxury, pride, ambition, rebellion, murder, the 
common and known fruits of fiery and spleenish 
tempers, 
Achd. Arnway, Tablet of Mod. (1661,) p. 8 
SpLE’NITIVE. adj. [from spleen.] Hot; 
fiery; passionate. Not in use. 
Take thy fingers from my throat ; 
For though I am not splenetick and rash, 
Yet I have in me something dangerous. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Spirent.f 2. s. [or perhaps splint; Ital. 
spinella. | 
1. A callous hard substance, or an insen- 
sible swelling, which breeds on or ad- 
heres to the shank-bone of a horse; 
and when it grows big, spoils the shape 
of the leg. When there is but one, it 
is called a single splent ; but when there 
is another opposite to it on the outside 
of the shank-bone, it is called a pegged 
or pinned splent. Farrier’s Dict. 
2. A splint or splinter. See Sprryz. 
To Spuice. v. a. [splissen, Dutch; plico, 
Latin.] To join the two ends of a rope 
without a knot. 


SPLINT.+ x. s. [splinter, Teut. and also 
splenter, and spletter, the same; from 
~ splijten, to split, to cleave. An old form 
of our word is splent. See Barret, and 

Sherwood. | 
1. A fragment of wood in general. 

The splints and spavins too. 
Cleaveland’s Poems, (1659,) p. 144. 
g. A thin piece of wood or other matter 
used by chirurgeons to hold the bone ~ 
newly set in its place. 
The ancients, after the seventh day, used splints, 
which not only kept the members steady, but 
straight ; and of these some are made of tin, others 
of scabbard and wood, sewed up in linen cloths. 
Wiseman, Surgery+ 
To Spiint.} ». a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To shiver; to tear asunder; to break 

into fragments. Florio, (1598.) 
3. To secure by splints. 

The broken rancour of your high swoln hearts, 
But lately splinted, knit, and join’d together, 
Must gently be presery’d, cherish’d, and kept. 

Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
SpLyYNrer. 7. 5. (splinter, Teut. ] 7 
1. A fragment of any thing broken with 
violence. ‘ 

He was slain upon a course at tilt, one of the 
splinters of Montgomery’s staff going in at his 
bever. Bacon: 

Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball, 

And now their odours arm’d against them flie ; 

Some preciously by shatter’d porcelain fall, 
And some by aromatick splinters die. Dryden. 
2. A thin piece of wood. 

A plain Indian fan, used by the meaner sort, 
made of the small stringy parts of roots, spread 
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out in a round flat form, and so bound together |]. To burst in sunder; to crack; to suffer 


with a splinter hoop, and strengthened with small 
bars on both sides. Grew, Mus. 
To SeLYNTER.} v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To shiver; to break into fragments. 
The splintered aperture 


Of attick pane demolished. 
Hurdis’s Favourite Village, (1800. ) 


9, To secure by splints; to support. 


This broken joint entreat her to splinter, and 
this crack of your love shall grow stronger than 
it was before. Shakspeare, Othello. 

Those men have broken credits, 
Loose and dismember’d faiths, my dear Antonio, 
That splinter them with vows. 
Beaum. and Fl. Maid in the Mill. 

That place I find so strangely shattered, that 
it will be very hard for me to splinter up the broken 
confused pieces of it. 

Bp. Wren, Monarchy Asserted, p. 148. 


To SpuvNtTER.f v. n. [from the noun.] 
To be broken into fragments; to be 


shivered. 
Oak-timber is fitted for ship-building by the 
property of not readily splintering. 
Woodland Companion, p. 5+ 
To SPLIT.+ ». a. pret. and part. pass. 
split. [splijten, splitten, Teut. from the 
Icel. splita, to tear. ] 
1. To cleave; to rive; to divide longitu- 
_dinally in two. 
Do’t, and thou hast the one half of my heart ; 
Do’t not, thou splité’st thine own. 
Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
That self-hand 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Splitted the heart. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Wert thou serv’d up two in one dish, the rather 
To split thy sire into a double father? Cleaveland. 
Cold Winter split the rocks in twain, Dryden. 
A skull so hard, that it is almost as easy to split 
a helmet of iron as to make a fracture in it. 
Ray on the Creation. 
This effort is in same earthquakes so vehement, 
that it splits and tears the earth, making cracks or 
chasms in it some miles, Woodward, 


2. To divide; to part. 
Their logick has appeared the mere art of 
wrangling, aud their metaphysicks the skill of 
splitting an hair, of distinguishing without a dif- 
ference, Watts on the Mind, 
One and the same ray is by refraction disturbed, 
' shattered, dilated, and split, and spread into many 
diverging rays. Newton. 
He instances Luther’s sensuality and disobe- 
dience; two crimes which he has dealt with, and 
to make the more solemn shew, he spli¢ *em into 
twenty. Atterbury. 
Oh! would it please the gods to split 
Thy beauty, size, and years, and wit, 
No age could furnish out a pair 
_ Of nymphs so graceful, wise, and fair ; 
With half the lustre of your eyes, 
With half your wit, your years, and size, 


3. To dash and break on a rock. 
God’s desertion, as a full and violent wind, 
drives him in an instant, not to the harbour, but 
~ on the rock where he will be irrecoverably split. 
Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
___ Those who live by shores, with joy behold 
Some wealthy vessel split or stranded nigh ; 
And from the rocks leap down for shipwreck'd 
gold, 
And seek the tempests which the others fly. 
Dryden. 


Swift. 


4. To divide; to break into discord. 


_ In states notoriously irreligious, a secret and 
_ irresistible power splits their counsels, and smites 
their most refined policies with frustration and a 

curse, j ; South. 


To Spurr. v. n. 


disruption. 
A huge vessel of exceeding hard marble split 


asunder by congealed water. Boyle. 
What is ’t to me, 

Who never sail on her unfaithful sea, 

if storms arise and clouds grow black, 

If the mast split, and threaten wrack? Dryden. 


The road that to the lungs this store transmits, 
Into unnumber’d narrow channels splits. 
Blackmore. 
2. To burst with laughter. 
Each had a gravity would make you split, 
And shook his head at M—y asa wit. 


3. To be broken against rocks. 
After our ship did split, 
When you, and the poor number sav’d with you, 
Hung on our driving boat. Shakspeare. 

These are the rocks on which the sanguine tribe 
of lovers daily split, and on which the politician, 
the alchymist, and projector, are cast away. 

Addison, Spect. 

The seamen spied a rock, and the wind was so 
strong that we were driven directly upon it, and 
immediately split. Swift. 

Spir‘trer. n. s. [from split.] One who 
splits. 

How should we rejoice, if, like Judas the first, 
Those splitters of parsons in sunder should burst! 

Swift. 
SPLUTTER.T 7. s. [perhaps a corruption 
of sputter.| Bustle; tumult. A low 
word. 
To SPLUTTER.*® v. 7. 
and confusedly. 

A Dutchman came into the secretary’s office, 
spluttering and making a great noise. 

‘ Carleton, Mem. p. 83. 

To SPOIL. v. a. [spolio, Lat. spolier, Fr.] 

1. To seize by robbery ; to take away by 
force. 

Ye took joyfully the spotling of your goods, 
knowing in yourselves that ye have in.heayen an 
enduring substance. Heb, x. 34. 

This mount 
With all his verdure spoil’d, and trees adrift, 
Milton, P. L. 
2. To plunder ; to strip of goods: with of 
before the thing taken. 

Yielding themselves upon the Turks’ faith, for 
the safeguard of their liberty and goods, they were 
most injuriously spoiled of all that they had. 

Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 

Thou shalt not gain, what I deny to yield, 

Nor reap the harvest, though thou spoil’st the 
field. Prior. 

My sons their old unhappy sire despise, 

Spoil’'d of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. Pope. 
3. To corrupt; to mar; to make useless. 
[This is properly spall, ypillan, Sax.] 

Beware lest any man spoil you, through philo-~ 
sophy and vain deceit. Col. ii. 8. 

Spiritual pride spoils many graces. Bp. Taylor. 

Women are not only spoiled by this education, 
but we spoil that part of the world which would 
otherwise furnish most instances of an eminent 
and exalted piety. Law. 

To Sporn. v. n. 
1. To practise robbery or plunder. 

England was infested with robbers and outlaws, 
which, lurking in woods, used to break forth to 
rob and spoil. Spensere 

They which hate us spoil for themselves, 

Ps, xliv. 14. 
2. To grow useless; to be corrupted. 

He that gathered a hundred bushels of acorns, 
or apples, had thereby a property in them: he was 
only to look that he used them before they spoiled, 
else he robbed others. : Locke. 


Sporn. n.s. [spolium, Lat.] 


Pope. 


To speak hastily 


SPO 


1. That which is taken by violence; that 
which is taken from an enemy ; plunder; 
pillage ; booty. 

The cry of Talbot serves me for a sword ; 
For I have loaden me with many spoils, 
Using no other weapon but his name. 


. ; _  Shakspeare, Hen, VI. 
2. That which is gained by strength or 
effort. 


But grant our heroes hopes long toil 
And comprehensive genius crown, 
Each science and each art his spoil, 
Yet what reward, or what renown? Bentley. 
3. That which is taken from another. 
Gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
These balmy spoils. Milton, P. L. 
4, The act of robbery; robbery ; waste. 
The man that hath not musick in himself, 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.  Shaks. 
Too late, alas! we find 
The ene of thy sword, continued through thy 
soil, 
To be the only cause of unrecover’d spoil. 
Drayton. 
Go and speed! 
Havock, and spoil, and ruin, are my gain. 
; Milton, P. L. 
5. Corruption; cause of corruption. 
Company, villainous company, hath been the 
spoil of me, Shakspeare. 
6. The slough ; the cast-off skin of a ser- 
pent. 
Snakes, the rather for the casting of their spoil, 
live till they be old. Bacon. 
Spo'ILer. n. s. [from spoil. ] 
1. A robber; a plunderer; a pillager. 
Such ruin of her manners Rome 
Doth suffer now, as she’s become 
Both her own spoiler and own prey. B. Jonson, Cat. 
Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns 
itself to own and assert the interests of religion, 
by blasting the spoilers of religious persons and 
places. South. 
Came you then here, thus far, through waves, 
to conquer, 
To waste, to plunder, out of mere compassion ? 
Is it humanity that prompts you on ? 
Happy for us, and happy for you spoilers, 
Had your humanity ne’er reach’d our world! 
A. Philips. 
2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. 


SpoILrFuL.f adj. [spoil and full.] Waste- 
ful; rapacious. 
Having oft in battles vanquished 
Those spoilful Picts, and swarming Fasterlings, 
Long time in peace his realm established. 
Spenser, F’. Q. 
There all the host as towards Nice we past, 
With spoi/ful hands laid all the countrie wast. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 642. 
SPoKE.f z.s. [;pac, ;paca, Saxon ; speiche, 
German ; spaecke, Teut.] 
1. The bar of a wheel that passes from the 


nave to the felly. : 
All you gods, 
In general synod take away her power ;. 
Break all the spokes and fellies of her wheel, 
And bow] the round naye down the hill of heaven. 
Shakspeare. 
No heir e’er drove so fine a coach ; 
The spokes, we are by Ovid told, 
Were silver, and the axle gold. 
2. The spar of a ladder. 
The spoaks by which they scal’d so high. 
Lovelace, Lucast. Posth. p» 71. 
Spoxe. The preterite of speak. 
They spoke best in the glory of their conquest. 
Sprat. 


Swift. 


SPO 


Spo’KeN. Participle passive of speak. 
Wouldst thou be spoken for to the king ? 
2 Kings, iv. 13. 
The original of these signs for communication 
is found in viva voce, in spoken language. 
Holder on Speech. 
Spo’KESMAN. 2. s. [spokeandman.] One 
who speaks for another. 
*Tis you that have the reason. 
— To do what? 
— To be a spokesman from madam Sylvia. Shaks. 
He shall be thy spokesman unto the people. 
Ex. iv. 16. 
To SPO'LIATE. v. a. [spolio, Lat.] To 


rob ; to plunder. Dict. 

Spoxra’Tron. xn. s. [spoliation, French ; 
spoliatio, Lat.}] The act of robbery or 
privation. 

An ecclesiastical benefice is sometimes void de 
jure et facto, and sometimes de facto, and not de 
jure; as when a man suffers a spoliation by his 
own act. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

SPonDA‘ICAL.* ] adj. [from spondee.] Be- 
SPONDA‘ICK. longing to a spondee ; 
like a spondee. 

Pythagoras caused the musician to change the 
tones; and so by a heavy, grave, spondaical musick 
he presently appeased their fury. 

Ferrand on Love Mel. (1640,) p. 315. 

The measure of time in pronouncing may be 
varied, so as very strongly to represent not only 
the modes of external action, but the quick or slow 
succession of ideas, and consequently the passions 
of the mind. This at least was the power of the 
spondaick and dactylick harmony. 

Dr. Johnson, Rambler, No. 94. 
Spo’NDEE. x. s. [spondée, Fr. spondeus, 
Latin.] A foot of two long syllables. 

We see in the choice of the words the weight of 
the stone, and the striving to heave it up the moun- 
tain: Homer clogs the verse with spondees, and 
leaves the vowels open, Broome. 

Spo/NDYLE.f 7. s. [crovdvAS- ; spondile, Fr. 
spondylus, Latin.}. A vertebre; a joint 
of the spine. 

At Trimalcion’s banquet in Petronius was 
brought in the image of a dead man’s bones, of 
silver, with spondiles exactly turning to every 
of the guests, and saying to every one, that you, 
and you must die. 

Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. 2. § 1. 

It hath for the spine or back-bone a cartilagi- 
nous substance, without any spondyles, processes, 
or protuberances. Brown. 

SPONGE.f x. s. [spongia, Latin; and Dr. 
Johnson might have added the Saxon 
yponzea. The old Fr. word also is 
esponge. Our word therefore, which 
Dr. Johnson says is too often written 
spunge, ought to be written sponge. Yet 
spunge is the pronunciation.] A soft 
porous substance, supposed by some the 
nidus of animals. It is remarkable for 
sucking up water. It is too often written 
spunge. See SPuNGE. 

Sponges are gathered from the sides of rocks, 
being as a large but tough moss. Bacon. 

They opened and washed part of their sponges. 

Sandys. 

Great officers are like sponges: they suck till 
they are full, and, when they come once to be 
squeezed, their very heart’s blood comes away. 

L Estrange. 

To Svonce.f v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To blot; to wipe away as with a sponge. 

Except between the words of translation and 
the mind of Scripture itself there be contradiction, 
very little difference should not seem an intolera- 

- ble blemish necessarily to be spunged out. Hooker. 
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2. To cleanse with a sponge: applied to 
the act of cleansing cannon. 


3. To drain; to squeeze; to harass by 
extortion. 

How came such multitudes of our nation, at 
the beginning of that monstrous rebellion in the 
year 1641, to be sponged of their plate and money ? 

South, Serm. i. 450. 
4, To gain by mean arts. 
Here wont the dean, when he’s to seek, 
To spunge a breakfast once a week. Swift. 
To Sponce.} v.n. To suck in as a sponge ; 
to live by mean arts; to hang on others 
for maintenance. 

The ant lives upon her own honesty ; whereas 
the fly is an intruder, and a common smell-feast, 
that spwnges upon other people’s trenchers. 

L Estrange. 
Spo’NcER. x.s. [from sponge.] One who 
hangs for a maintenance on others. 

A generous rich man, that kept a splendid and 
open table, would try which were friends, and 
which only trencher-flies and spungers. 

T Estrange. 


Spo’nainess.f 7.5. [from spongy.] Soft- 
ness and fulness of cavities like a 
sponge. 

The sponginess of it [wood] would suck up the 
blood. Fuller, Holy War, p. 130, 

The lungs are exposed to receive all the drop- 
pings from the brain: a very fit cistern, because 
of their sponginess. Harvey. 

Spo’ncious. adj. [spongieux, French ; from 
sponge.| Full of small cavities like a 
sponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or spongeous, and 
contain an oleaginous substance in little vesicles, 
which by the heat of the body is exhaled through 
these bones to supply their fibres. Cheyne. 

Spo’ney.f adj. [from sponge.] 

1. Soft and full of small interstitial holes. 

The lungs are the most spongy part of the body, 
and therefore ablest to contract and dilate itself, 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

A spongy excrescence groweth upon the roots 
of the lasertree, and upon cedar, very white, light, 
and friable, called agarick. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The body of the tree being very spongy within, 
though hard without, they easily contrive into ca- 
noes. ‘ More. 

Into earth’s spungy veins the ocean sinks, 
Those rivers to replenish which he drinks. 

Denham. 
Return, unhappy swain! 
The spungy clouds are fill’d with gath’ring rain. 
Dryden. 

Her bones are all very spongy, and more re- 
markably those of a wild bird, which flies much, 
and long together. Grew. 


2. Wet; drenched; soaked; full like a 

sponge. 
When their drench’d natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th’ unguarded Duncan? What not put upon 
His spungy officers, who shall bear the guilt ? 
Shakspeare. 

3. Having the quality of imbibing. See 
SPuNGY. 

Sponk. z.s. A word in Edinburgh which 
denotes a match, or any thing dipt in 
sulphur that takes fire: as, Any sponks 
will ye buy ? Touchwood. See Spunk. 

Spo’'nsau. adj. [sponsalis, Lat.] Relating 
to marriage. 

Spo'nsiBLx.* adj. [for responsible.] Wor- 
thy of credit. Craven Dialect. A 
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Scottish expression also nearly in the 
same sense. See Dr. Jamieson’s Dict. 

Sronsion.} 7. s. [sponsto, Lat.] The 
act of becoming a surety. 

A mockery, rather than a solemn sponsion, in too 
many. Burnet, Hist. of his Own Times, Concl. 

This is a great and weighty sponsion. - 

Napleton, Adv. p. 35. 

SPO'NSOR. n.s. [Latin.] A surety; 

one who makes a promise or gives secu- 
rity for another. 

In the baptism of a male there ought to be two 
males and one woman, and in the baptism of a 
female child two women and one man; and these 
are called sponsors or sureties for their education 
in the true Christian faith. Ayliffe, Parergon- 

The sponsor ought to be of the same station with 
the person to whom he becomes surety. Broome. 

The rash hermit, who with impious pray’r 
Had been the sponsor of another’s care. — _Harte. 

SPoNTANE ITY. n. s. [spontaneitas, school 
Lat. spontaneité, Fr. from spontaneous. | 
Voluntariness ; willingness; accord un- 
compelled. 

Necessity and spontaneity may sometimes meet 
together, so may spontaneity and liberty ; but reat 
necessity and true liberty can never. 

Bramhall against Hobbes. 

Strict necessity they simple call ; 

It so binds the will, that things foreknown 
By spontaneity, not choice, are done. Dryden. 


SPONTA’NEOUS. adj. [spontanée, Fr.; 
from sponte, Latin.] Voluntary ; not 
compelled ; acting without compulsion 
or restraint ; acting of itself; acting of 
its own accord. 

Many analogal motions in animals, though I 
cannot call them voluntary, yet I see them sponta- 
neous: I haye reason to conclude, that these are 
not simply mechanical. Hale. 

They now came forth 
Spontaneous; for within them spirit mov’d 
Attendant on their-lord, Milton, P. L. 

While John for nine-pins does declare, 
And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 

Both legs and arms spontaneous move, 
Which was the thing I meant to prove. 

Begin with sense, of every art the soul, 
Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole ; 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 

Start ev’n from difficulty, strike from chance, 
Nature shall join you, time shall make it grow. 
Pope. 

Sponra’NEOUSLY. adv. [from spontaneous. | 
Voluntarily ; of its own accord. 

This would be as impossible as that the lead of _ 
an edifice should naturally and spontaneously mount 
up to the roof, while lighter materials employ 
themselves beneath it. Bentley. 

Whey turns spontaneously acid, and the curd 
into cheese as hard as a stone. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

SronTaA’NEOUSNESS. .s. [from spontane- 
ous.| Voluntariness; freedom of will; 
accord unforced. 

The sagacities and instincts of brutes, the spon- 
taneousness of many of their animal motions, are 
not explicable without supposing some active 
determinate power connexed to and inherent in 
their spirits, of a higher extraction than the bare 

. natural modification of matter. 
Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

Sronto’on.* x. s. [Lesponton, French.] A 
military weapon, a kind of half-pike, or 
halberd. 

Says Johnson, in a tone of admiration, How the 
little fellow brandished his spontoon / There is 
-nothing in it, replied Goldsmith, starting up with 
impatience; Give me a spontoon; I can do it as 
well myself, Murphy, Life of Johnson: 


Prior. 


_- And centaury to clear the jaundic’d eye. 


season affects but few people. 
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“Spoor. ms. [spule, German ;  spohl, 


- Dutch.] A small piece of cane or reed, 


with a knot at each end; or a piece of 


wood turned in that form to wind yarn 
upon; a quill. 


_ To Spoom.} v. x. [Probably from spume, 


or foam, as a ship driven with violence 

spumes, or raises a foam.] To go on 
_ swiftly; aseaterm. Rather perhaps to 
goon smoothly or steadily. 


When virtue spooms before a prosperous gale, 

My heaving wishes help to fill the sail. Dryden. 
SPOON. x. s. [spaen, Dutch ; spone, Dan. 
sponn, Icelandick.] A concave vessel 
with a handle, used in eating liquids. 
_ Would’st thou drown thyself, 
Put but a little water in a spoon, 
And it shall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to stifle such a villain up. 
: Shakspeare, K. John. 

This is a devil, and no monster; I will leave 
him ; [ have no long spoon. Shaks. Tempest. 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the spoon, 

‘Count the slow clock, and dine exact at noon. 
Pope. 
To Sroon.f »v. n. In sea language, is 
when a ship being under sail in a storm 
cannot bear it, but is obliged to put 
right before the wind. Bailey. 

To spoon before the winds and seas, 

Otia Sacra, Poems, (1648,) p. 162. 
SpPo’ONBILL. 2. s. [spoon and bill ; platea, 
Lat.] A bird. 

The shoveller, or spoondill; the former name 
the more proper, the end of the bill being broad 
like a shovel; but not convave like a spoon, but 
perfectly flat. Grew, Mus. 

Ducks and geese have such long broad bills to 
quaffer in water and mud; to which we may 
reckon the bill of the spoondill. 

Derham, Phys. Theol. 


Spo’onFuL. x. s. [spoon and full.) 


1, As much as is generally taken at once in 


aspoon. A medical spoonful is half an 


ounce. 

Prescribe him, before he do use the receipt, 

_ that he take such a pill or a spoonful of liquor. 
Bacon. 
2, Any small quantity of liquid. 

Surely the choice and measure of the materials 
of which the whole body is composed, and what 
we take daily by pounds, is at least of as much 
importance as what we take seldom, and only by 

_ grains and spoonfuls. Arbuthnot. 
Spo’onmeat. n. s. [spoon and meat. Liquid 
food ; nourishment taken with a spoon. 

‘We prescribed a slender diet, allowing only 

- Spoonmeats. Wiseman. 
Wretched 
Are mortals born to sleep their lives away ! 
Go back to what thy infancy began, 
Eat pap and spoonmeat ; for thy gewgaws cry, 
Be sullen, and’refuse the lullaby. Dryden, Pers. 

Diet most upon spoonmeats, as veal or cock 

broths, Harvey. 
Spo’onwort. x. s. Scurvygrass. 

Spoonwort was there, scorbutics to supply, 
Harte. 
Srora’DicaL.} adj. [onogadinds, Gr. spo- 
_ radique, Fr.| Opposed to epidemical : 

in medicine. 

A sporadical disease is — what in a particular 
Arbuthnot. 


SPORT. 7. 5. [spott, a make-game, Icel.] 
1, Play; diversion; game; frolick and 
_ tumultuous merriment. 
__ Her sports were such as carried riches of know- 
ledge upon the stream of delight. Sidney. 
VOL. III. 


eye. 
4, Play; idle gingle. 


To Sprort. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To divert ; to make merry. 


2. To represent by any kind of play. 
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As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. Shaks. K. Lear. 
When their hearts were merry, they said, call 
for Samson, that he may make us sport; and they 
called for him, and he made them sport. 
Judg. xvi. 25. 
As a mad-man who casteth firebrands, arrows, 
and death ; so is the man that deceiveth his neigh- 
bour, and saith, Am not I in sport ? 
Prov. xxvi. 18, 19. 
The discourse of fools is irksome, and their 
sport is in the wantonness of sin, Ecclus. xxvii. 13. 
2. Mock ; contemptuous mirth. 
If I suspect without cause, why then make sport 
at me; then let me be your jest. Shakspeare. 
They had his messengers in derision, and made 
a sport of his prophets, 1 Esdr. 1. 51. 
To make sport with his.word, and to endeavour 
to render it ridiculous, by turning that holy book 
into raillery, is a direct affront to God. Tillotson. 


3. That with which one plays. 


Each on his rock transfix’d, the sport and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds. Milton, P. L. 
Commit not thy prophetick mind 
To flitting leaves, the sport of every wind, 
Lest they disperse in air. Dryden. 
Some grave their wrongs on marble; he, more 
just, 
Stoop’d down serene, and wrote them on the dust, 
Trod under foot, the sport of every wind, 
Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind ; 
Their secret in the grave he bade them lie, 
And griev’d they could not ’scape th’ Almighty’s 
Dr. Madden on Bp. Boulter. 


An author who should introduce such a sport of 
words upon our stage, would meet with small 
applause. J Broome. 


5. Diversion of the field, as of fowling, 


hunting, fishing. 

Now for our mountain sporé, up to yon hill, 
Your legs are young. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

The king, who was excessively affected to hunt- 
ing, and the sports of the field, had a great desire 
to make a great park for red as well as fallow deer, 
between Richmond and Hampton-court. 
. Clarendon. 


It is used 


only with the reciprocal pronoun. 

The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, 
while they sported themselves in his pain, and 
delighted in his prayers as the argument of their 
victory. Sidney. 

Away with him, and let her sport herself 
With that she’s big with, Shaks. Wint. Tale. 

Against whom do ye sport yourselves? against 
whom make ye a wide mouth, and draw out the 
tongue ? Isa. lvii, 4. 

What pretty stories these are for a man of his 
seriousness to sport himself withal ! Atterbury. 

Let such writers go on at their dearest peril, 
and sport themselves in their own deceivings. 

Watts. 


Now sporting on the lyre thy love of youth, 


Spo’RTIVE. 


Now virtuous age and venerable truth ; 

Expressing justly Sappho’s watton art 

Of odes, and Pindar’s more majestick part. 
Dryden. 


To Sport. v. 2. 
1. To play; to frolick : to game; to wan- 


ton. 
They, sporting with quick glance, 
Shew to the sun their wav’d coats dropt with gold, 
Milton, P. L. 
Larissa, as she sported at this play, was drowned 
in the river Peneus. Broome on the Odyssey. 


2. To trifle. 


If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold 
jests, he renders himself ridiculous, because he 
sports with his own life. Tillotson. 


SPO’RTIVENESS. 7. S. 


SPO 


Spo’RTer.* n. s. [from sport.] One whe 
sports. Sherwood: 
Spo'rTFuL. adj. [sport and full.) 


1. Merry; frolick ; wanton ; acting in jest. 
How with a sportful malice it was follow’d, 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. 
Shakspeare. 
Down he alights among the sportful herd 
Of those four-footed kinds. Milton, P. L. 


2. Ludicrous; done in jest. 


His highness, even in such a slight and sportful 
damage, had a noble sense of just dealing. Wotton. 
Behold your own Ascanius, while he said, 
He drew his glittering helmet from his head, 
In which the youth to sportful arms he led. 
¢ Dryden. 
They are no sportful productions of the soil, 
but did once belong to real and living fishes ; see- 
ing each of them doth exactly resemble some other 
shell on the sea-shore. Bentley. 
A catalogue of this may be had in Albericus 
Gentilis; which, because it is too sportful, I for- 
bear to mention. Baker. 


Spo’RTFULLY.t adv. [from sportful.] Wan- 
tonly ; merrily. 

If he be unmarried, and sojourn, he never talks 
with any woman alone, but in the audience of 
others, and that seldom, and then also in a serious 
manner, never jestingly, or sportfully. 

Herbert, Country Parson, ch. 9. 

There is nothing more surprising in its own 
nature than to see or hear a serious thing sportfully 
represented. Scott, Christ. Life, P. 2. ch. 3. 


Spo'RTFULNESS.f 2. s. [from sportful.] 


Wantonness ; play; merriment; frolick. 
The otter got out of the river, and inweeded 
himself so, as the ladies lost the further marking 
of his sportfulness. Sidney. 
When sadness dejects me, either I countermine 
it with another sadness, or I kindle squibs about 
mie again, and fly into sportfulness and company. 
Donne, Lett. to Sir G. H. Poems, p. 288. 


Spo’RTINGLY.* adv. [from sporting.] In 


jest ; in sport. 
The question you there put, you do it I suppose 
but sportingly. Hammond, Works, i. 193. 


adj. (from sport.] Gay ; 
merry; frolick ; wanton; playful; ludi- 
crous. 


I am notin a sportive humour now ; 
Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? 
Shakspeare. 
Is it I 
That drive thee from the sportive court, where thou 
Was’t shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of smoky muskets ? Shakspeare, All’s Well. 
While thus the constant pair alternate said, 
Joyful above them and around them play’d 
Angels and sportive loves, anumerous crowd, 
Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they bow’d, 
Prior. 
We must not hope wholly to change their ori- 
ginal tempers, nor make the gay pensive and 
grave, nor the melancholy sportive, without spoil- 
ing them. Locke. 
No wonder savages or subjects slain, 
Were equal crimes in a despotick reign ; 
Both doom’d alike for sportive tyrants bled, 
But subjects starv’d while savages were fed. Pope. 
[from  sportive.] 
Gaiety; play; wantonness. 
Shall I conclude her to be simple, that has her 
time to begin, or refuse sportiveness as freely as I 
have? Walton, Angler. 


Spo’rtess.* adj. [sport and less.]  Joy- 


less; sad. 
Her weeping eyes in pearled dew she steeps, 
Casting what sportless nights she ever led. 
P. Fletcher, Pisc. Eel. vii. 1. 
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Spo/RTSMAN. 2. 5s. [sport and man.] One 
who pursues the recreations of the 
field. 

Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had 
Meleager for their patron, as the Christians have 
their St. Hubert: he speaks of the constellation 
which makes a good sportsman. Addison. 


SPO'RTULARY.* adj. [from sportulare, 
low Lat.] Subsisting on alms or chari- 
table contributions. 

These sportulary preachers are fain to soothe up 
their many masters; and are so gagged with the 
fear of a starving displeasure, that they dare not 
be free in the reprehension of the daring sins of 


their uncertain benefactors. 
Bp. Hall, Cases of Consc. D. 3. C. 7. 


Spo’RTULE. n.s. [sportule, Fr. sportula, 
Lat.] An alms; a dole. 
The bishops, who consecrated the ground, had a 
spill or sportule from the credulous laity. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 
SPOT.t 2x. s. [spette, Danish; spotte, 
Flemish ; spiut, Su. Goth. from spotta, 
spuere, to spit, according to Serenius ; 
and so Mr. H. Tooke considers our spot 
as formed from the Sax. ypiczan, to spit, 
but offers no corresponding substan- 
tive. | 
1. A blot; a mark made by discoloration. 
This three years day, these eyes, though clear 
To outward view of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of sight, their seeing have forgot. 
Milton, Sonnet. 
A long series of ancestors shews the native lustre 
with advantage; but if he any way degenerate from 
his line, the least spot is visible on ermine. Dryd. 


9. A taint; adisgrace; areproach; a fault. 
Yet Chloe sure was form’d without a spot, 
>Tis true, but something in her was forgot. Pope. 
3. I know not well the meaning of spot in 
this place, unless it be a scandalous wo- 
man, a disgrace to her sex. 
Let him take thee, 
And hoist thee up to the shouting plebeians ; 
Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 
Of all thy sex. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 


4. A small extent of place. 
That spot to which I point is paradise, 
Adam’s abode, those lofty shades his bower. 
Milton, P. L. 
He, who, with Plato, shall place beatitude in 
the knowledge of God, will have his thoughts 
yaised to other contemplations than those who 
looked not beyond this spot of earth, and those 
perishing things in it. Locke. 
About one of these breathing passages is a spot 
of myrtles, that flourish within the steam of these 
vapours. Addison. 
Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a 
kind of garden, and covered every part of it with 
plantations or spots of flowers. Guardian. 
He that could make two ears of corn grow upon 
a spot of ground where only one grew before, 
would deserve better of mankind than the whole 
race of politicians. Swift. 
5, Any particular place. 
I would be busy in the world, and learn, 
Not like a coarse and useless dunghill weed, 
Fix’d to one spot, and rot just as I grow, Otway. 
As in this grove I took my last farewel, 
As on this very spot of earth I fell, 
So she my prey becomes ev’n here. 
Here Adrian fell: upon that fatal spot 
Our brother died. Granville. 
The Dutch landscapes are, I think, always a 
representation of an individual spot, and each in its 
kind a very faithful, but very confined portrait. 
Reynolds. 


Dryden. 


6. A kind of pigeon. 


7. Upon the Srot. Immediately ; without 


3. To corrupt; to disgrace; to taint. 


Spo’riess. adj. [from spot.] 
1. Free from spots. 
2. Free from reproach or impurity ; imma- 


To Spor. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mark with discolorations ; to macu- 


. To patch by way of ornament. 


Spo’ TLESSNESS.* 


Spo/rTER. 7. s. [from spot.] 
Spo'rtiness.* x. s. [from spotty.] State 


Seo’rry.} adj. [from spot.] Full of spots ; 


sPc 
Spou’sace.* x. s. [from spouse.] Act of 


S. BO 


changing place. [Sur le champ.] 

The lion did not chop him up immediately upon 
the spot ; and yet he was resolved he should not 
escape. L’ Estrange. 

It was determined upon the spot, according as 
the oratory on either side prevailed. Swift. 


late. 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 

Than spotted livers in the sacrifice.  Shakspeare. 
Have you not seen a handkerchief, 

Spotted with strawberries in your wife’s hand ? 

Shakspeare. 

But serpents now more amity maintain ; 

From spotted skins the leopard does refrain ; 

No weaker lion’s by a stronger slain, Tate, Juv. 


I counted the patches on both sides, and found 
the Tory patches to be about twenty stronger than 
the Whig; but next morning the whole puppet- 
show was filled with faces spotted after the Whig- 
gish manner. Addison, Spect. 


This vow receive, this vow of God maintain, 
My virgin life no spotted thoughts shall stain. 
Sidney. 
The people of Armenia have retained the Chris- 
tian faith from the time of the apostles ; but at this 
day it is spotted with many absurdities. 
Abbot, Desc. of the World. 


culate ; pure; untainted. 
So much fairer 
And spotless shall mine innocence arise, 
When the king knows my truth. Shakspeare. 
I dare my life lay down, that the queen is spot- 
less 
In the eyes of Heaven. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
You grac’d the sev’ral parts of life, 
A spotless virgin, and a faultless wife. Waller. 
We sometimes wish that it had been our lot to 
live and converse with Christ, to hear his divine 
discourses, and to observe his spotless behaviour ; 
and we please ourselyes perhaps with thinking, 
how ready a reception we should have given to 
him and his doctrine. Atterbury. 
Eternal sunshine of the spotless mind, 
Each pray’r accepted, and each wish resign’d. 
, Pope. 
n. 8 [from spotless. ] 
State or quality of being spotless. 
Lord, if thou look for a spotlessness, whom wilt 
thou look upon ! Donne, Dev. p. 322. 
Seek for a spotlessness above. 
Bp. Hall, Works, it. 305. 
One that 
spots; one that maculates. 


or quality of being spotty. 


maculated. Huloet. 
The moon, whose orb 

Through optick glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening from the top of Fesolé 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers or mountains, on her spotty globe. 

Milton, P. L. 


espousing. 

The glorious spousage of the Lambe 
Jesus Christ is come. Bale on the Rev. P.iil. Ce. 4, 

In the old manual for the use of Salisbury, be- 
fore the minister proceeds to the marriage, he is 
directed to ask the woman's dowry, viz. the tokens 
of spousage. 

Wheatley on the Comm, Pr. chi 10. § 5. 


SPOUSE. 2. s. 


To SPousE.* v. a. 


SPO 


Spov’saL. adj. [from spouse.] Nuptial; 


matrimonial; conjugal; connubial ; bri- 
dal. 
There shall we consummate our spousal rites. 
Shakspeare. 
Hope’s chaste kiss wrongs no more joy’s maid- 
enhead, 
Than spousal rites prejudice the marriage bed. 
Crashawe 
This other, in her prime of love, 
Spousal embraces vitiated with gold. Milton, S. ‘4. 
Sleep’st thou, careless of the nuptial day ? 
Thy spousal ornament neglected lies; _ 
Arise, prepare the bridal train, arise. Pope, Odyss. 


Spou’saL. x. s. [espousailles, Fr. sponsalia, 


Lat.] Marriage nuptials. 

As man and wife, being two, are one in loye, 
So be there ’twixt your kingdoms such a spousal, 
That never may ill office, or fell jealousy, 

Thrust in between the paction of these kingdoms, 
To make divorce of their incorporate league. 
Shakspeares 
The amorous bird of night 
Sung spousal, and bid haste the evening star, 
On his hill top to light the bridal lamp. 
Milton, P. Le 

The spousals of Hippolita the queen, 

What tilts and tourneys at the feast were seen. 
Dryden. 

ZEtherial musick did her death prepare, 1 
Like joyful sounds of spowsals in the air; 

A radiant light did her crown’d temples gild. 

Dryden» 
[sponsa, sponsus, Latin; 
espouse, French, Dr. Johnson. — We had 
formerly, like the Latins, the masculine 
and feminine distinction of this word; 
spousess being the wife, and spouse the 
husband. Wicliffe uses spousess ; and 
it continued to be used in the seven- 
teenth century: “Commanding her his 
spousesse to write to a certaine king.” 
Sheldon, Mir. of Antichr. 1616, p. 304. ] 
One joined in marriage; a husband or 
wife. 

She is of good esteem ; 

Beside so. qualified as may beseem 
The spouse of any noble gentleman. Shakspeare. 

Atonce, Farewel, O faithful spouse / they said ; 

At once the encroaching rinds their closing lips 

invade. Dryden. 
To espouse ; to wed; 
to join together as in matrimony. 

New spoused. Chaucer, Cl. Prol. 

Who being freed from Proteus cruell band 
By Marinell, was unto him aftide, 

And by him brought againe to faerie laud, 
Wher he her spous’d, and made his joyous bride, 
Spenser, I. Q. vy. iii. 2. 
In the happy choice, 
The spouse and spoused haye the foremost voice. 
B. Jonson, Masques at Court 

The world the temple was, the priest a king, 

The spoused pair two realms, the sea the ring. 
B. Jonson.on the Union 
They led the vine 
To wed her elm; she, spous’d, about him twines 
Her marriageable arms. Milton, P. L. 


Spou’seess. adj. [from spouse.] Want- 


ing a husband or wife. 
To tempt the spouseless queen with am’rous 
wiles, 
Resort the nobles from the neighb’ring isles. 
Popes 


SPOUT. x. s. [spuyt, Teut-] 


1. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or vessel out 
of which any thing is poured. 
She gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 
Became two spouts. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 


} 


| 


PR 


In whiiles that breathe, lest the water should 


_ get unto the lungs, an ejection thereof is contrived 
by a fistula or spout at the head, 
: Brown, Vulg. Err. 
If you chance it to lack, 
Be it claret or sack, 
T’ll make this snout 
To deal it about, 
Or this to run out, 
As it were from a spout. B. Jonson. 
As waters did in storms, now pitch runs out, 
As lead, when a fir’d church becomes one spowt. 
Donne. 
In Gaza they couch vessels of earth in their 
' walls to gather the wind from the top, and to pass 
it down in spouts into rooms. Bacon. 
Let the water be fed by some higher than the 
pool, and delivered into it by fair spouts, and then 
_ discharged by some equality of bores that it stay 


little. Bacon. 
In this single cathedral the very spouts are loaded 
with ornaments. Addison on Italy. 


From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 
. And China’s earth receives the smoking tide. 
Pope. 


2. Water falling in a body; a cataract, 


such as is seen in the hot climates 
when clouds sometimes discharge all 


their water at once. 
Not the dreadful spowe 
Which shipmen do the hurricano call, 
Constring’d in mass by the almighty sun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his descent, than shall my prompted sword 
Falling on Diomede. Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
The force of these motions pressing more in 
some places than in others, there would fall not 
showers, but great spouts or cascades of water. 
Burnet, Theory. 
To Srovr.f v. a. [from the noun ; spuwyten, 
Teut. sputa, Su. Goth.] 
1. To pour with violence, or ina collected 
body, as from a spout. 
We will bear home that lusty blood again, 
Which here we came to spout against your town. 
Shakespeare. 
I intend two fountains, the one that sprinkleth 
or spouteth water, the other a fair receipt of water. 
Bacon. 
She swims in blood, and blood does spouting 
throw 
To heav’n, that Heav’n men’s cruelties might 
know. Waller. 
Next on his belly floats the mighty whale ; 
He twists his back, and rears his threatening tail : 
He spouts the tide. Creech. 
2. To pour out words with affected gran- 
deur ; to mouth. 
Pray, spout some French, son. 
Beaum. and Fl. Coxcomb. 
To Spout. v.n. To issue as from a spout. 
_ They laid them down hard by the murmuring 
musick of certain waters, which spouted out of the 
side of the hills. Sidney. 
No hands could force it thence, so fixt it stood, 
Till out it rush’d, expell’d by streams of spouting 
blood. Dryden. 
It spoués up out of deep wells, and flies forth at 
» the tops of them, upon the face of the ground. 
Woodward. 
All the glittering hill 
Is bright with spouting rills. Thomson, Autumn. 


_ Sprack.* adj. See SpRAG. 


Sprac.} adj. Vigorous ; spritely. A pro- 
vincial word, as Dr. Johnson observes ; 
and in some places, it may be added, is 

_ Ppronounced sprack. It is probably of 


_ the same origin with sprey, [spraeg, 
‘ Swed] See Spruce. 

___ A good sprag memory. 

% Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 


SPR 


A young salmon. North. 
Grose. 
To SPRAIN.f ».a. [corrupted from strain. 
Dr. Johnson. — Referred by Serenius to 
the Swedish spraenga, to tear asunder : 
Sspraenga en haest, to over-ride a horse, 
to lame him by riding him beyond his 
strength: and hence, I suppose, our 
springhalt, the lameness of a horse.| To 
stretch the ligaments of a joint without 
dislocation of the bone. 
Should the big last extend the shoe too wide, 
The sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein, 
Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle sprain. Gay. 
Sprain. z.s. [from the verb.] Extension 
of ligaments without dislocation of the 
joint. 
I was in pain, and thought it was with some 
Sprain at tennis. Temple. 
Spraints. x.s. The dung of an otter. 
Dict. 


SPRAG.* 7. 5. 


Spranc. The preterite of spring. 

Mankind sprang from one common original ; 
whence this tradition would be universally dif- 
fused. Tillotson. 

Sprat. x. s. [sprot, Dutch; sarda, Lat.] 
A small sea-fish. 

So oft in feasts with costly changes clad, 

To crammed maws a sprat new stomach brings. 
Sidney. 

All-saints do lay for porke and sowse, 

For sprats and spurlings for their house. Tusser. 

Of round fish there are brit, sprat, barn, smelts. 

Carew. 
To SPRAWL. v. n. [spradle, Danish; spar- 
telen, Dutch; spralla, Su. Goth.] 


1. To struggle as in the convulsions of 


death. 
Hang the child that he may see it sprawl ; 
A sight to vex the father’s soul. Shakspeare. 
Some lie sprawling on the ground, 
With many a gash and bloody wound. Hudibras. 
2. To tumble, or creep with much agitation 
and contortion of the limbs. mn 
The birds were not fledged, but upon sprawling 
and struggling to get clear of the flame, down they 
tumbled. L Estrange. 
Telamon happ’d to meet 
A rising root that held his fasten’d feet ; 
So down he fell, whom sprawling on the ground, 
His brother from the wooden gyves unbound, 
Dryden. 
Hence, long before the child can crawl, 
He learns to kick, and wince, and sprawl. Prior. 
Did the stars do this feat once only, which gave 
beginning to human race ; who were there then in 
the world, to observe the births of those first men, 
and calculate their nativities, as they sprawled out 
of ditches ? Bentley. 
He ran, he leapt into a flood, 
There sprawl’d a while, and scarce got out, 
All cover’d o’er with slime. _, Swift. 
Spray. 7.5. [of the same race with sprit 
and sprout. Dr. Johnson. — Rather of 
the same race with sprig; which see.] 
1. The extremity of a branch. 
At sight whereof each bird that sits on spray 
And every beast that to his den was fled, 
Come forth afresh out of their late dismay, 
And to the light lift up their drooping head. 
Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 
Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his 
sprays ; 
Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her younger days. 
Shakspeare, 
The wind that whistles through the sprays 
Maintains the consort of the song ; 
And hidden birds with native lays 


The golden sleep prolong. Dryden. 


SPR 


2. The foam of the sea: commonly writ- 
ten spry. 
Winds raise some of the salt with the spray. 
Arbuthnot. 
To SPREAD.F v. a. [yppetan, sppedan, 
Saxon ; spreyden, Teut. Serenius, no- 
ticing the Swed. sprida, expandere, 
refers it to dbreda, dilatare, bred, latus. 
In like manner the Sax. bpedan, dila- 
tare, and bps, breadth, bpab, broad, 
are to be noticed. Spenser has once, 
for the sake of his rhyme, written the 
participle sprad, F.Q. vi. ii. 5. Spred 
was, anciently, common.] 
1. To extend; to expand; to make to 
cover or fill a larger space than before. 
He bought a field where he had spread his tent. 
Gen. Xxxiii. 
Rizpah spread sackcloth for her upon the rock. 
2 Sam. xxi. 
Faire attendants then, 
The sheets and bedding of the man of men, 
Within a cabin of the hollow keele, 
Spred and made soft. Chapman. 
Make the trees more tall, more spread, and more 
hasty than they use to be. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Silver spread into platesis brought from Tarshish. 
Jer. X. 
Shall funeral eloquence her colours spread, 
And scatter roses on the wealthy dead? Young. 
2. To cover by extension. 
Her cheeks their freshness lose and wonted 
grace, 
And an unusual paleness spreads her face. 
Granville. 
3. To cover over. 
The workman melteth a graven image, and 
the goldsmith spreadeth it over with gold. 
Isa. x1, 19. 
4. To stretch; to extend. 
Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hair. 
Shakspeare. 
He arose from kneeling, with his hands spread 
up to heayen, and he blessed the congregation. 
1 Kings, viii. 54. 
The stately trees fast spread their branches, 
Milton, P. L. 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
Fast by his side Pisistratus lay spread, 
In age his equal, on a splendid bed. Pope. 


5. To publish; to divulge ; to disseminate. 

They, when departed, spread abroad his fame 
in all that country. St. Matth. ix. 31. 

6. To emit as effluvia or emanations; to 
diffuse. 
Their course through thickest constellations held, 
They spread their bane. Milton, P. L. 
To Spreap. v.. To extend or expand 
itself. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of 
the greatness of Spain, upon a general apprehen- 
sion only of their spreading and ambitious designs, 

Bacon. 

Plants, if they spread much, are seldom tall. 

Bacon. 
Great ?Pan, who wont to chase the fair, 
And lov’d the spreading oak, was there. 
Addison, Cato. 


The valley opened at the further end, spreading 
forth into an immense ocean, Addison. 
Spreap.f x. s. [from the verb.] 


1. Extent; compass. 
Professions of Christianity that have any large 
spread in the world. i 
Abp. Usher, Serm. (Ans. to the Jesuit,) p. 21. 
I haye got a fine spread of improvable lands, 
and am already ploughing up some, fencing others. 
Addison. 
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2. Expansion of parts. 
No flower hath spread like that of the woodbind. 
Bacon. 
Spre‘aper.f x. s. [from spread.] 
1. One that spreads. 

By conforming ourselves we should be spreaders 
of a worse infection than any we are likely to draw 
from Papists by our conformity with them in cere- 
monies. Hooker. 

2, Publisher; divulger; disseminator. 

If it be a mistake, I desire I may not be accused 

for a spreader of false news. Swift. 
3. One that expands or extends. 

If their child be not such a speedy spreader and 
brancher, like the vine, yet perchance he may 
yield, though with a little longer expectation, as 
useful and more sober fruit than the other. 

Wotton on Education. 
Spreapine.* n.s. [from spread.) Act 
of extending or expanding. 

Can any understand the spreadings of the clouds, 
or the noise of his tabernacle ? Job, xxxvi. 29. 

Sprent. part. [from sprene, to sprinkle, 
yppengzan, yppenan, Saxon; sprengen, 
Dutch.] Sprinkled. Obsolete. 

O lips, that kiss’d that hand with my tears sprent. 

Sidney: 
Exm. dial. 


Sprey.* adj. Spruce. See 


SPRUCE. 

SPRIG.¥+ x. s. [brig, Welsh, a twig, shoot, 
or sprig, of a tree: the English sprig 
seems to be hence derived, q. d. ys brig. 
Davies, and Richards. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Johnson considers it of the same 
race with spring; and Serenius, not 
however overpassing the Welsh word, 
refers it also to the Swedish spricka ; as, 
loefven spricka ut, the leaves come out.] 

. Asmall branch; a spray. 

The substance is true ivy ; after it is taken down, 
the friends of the family are desirous to have some 
sprig to keep. Bacon. 

Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A sprig of bays in fifty years ; 

While every fool his claim alleges, 

As if it grew in common hedges. 
2. A brad or nail without a head. 
To Spric.* »v.a. [from the noun.] To 


_ 


Swift. 


mark with small branches; to work in| 


sprigs. Ash. 
Spric Crystal. n.s. 

In perpendicular fissures, crystal is 
found in form of an hexangular column, 
adhering at one end to the stone, and 
near the other lessening gradually, till 
it terminates in a point: this is called 
by lapidaries sprig or rock crystal. 

Woodward. 
Spri’cey.t adj. [from sprig.) Full of 
small branches. Sherwood. 
SPRIGHT. n. s. [contraction of sprit, 
sptritus, Latin ; it was anciently written 
sprete, or spryte ; and spirit, as now 
written, was long considered in verse as 
a monosyllable : this word should there- 
fore be spelled sprite, and its derivatives 
spritely, spriteful ; but custom has deter- 
mined otherwise. | 
1, Spirit ; shade ; soul ; incorporeal agent. 
She doth display 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 
Through which her words so wise do make their 
wa 
To bear He message of her spright. Spenser, F’. Q. 

Forth he called out of deep darkness dread 

Legions of sprights, the which, like little flies, 


4, An arrow. 
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Fluttering about his ever damned head, 
Await whereto their service he applies. 
Spenser, F. Q. 

While with heav’nly charity she spoke, 

A streaming blaze the silent shadows broke ; 
The birds obscene to forests wing’d their flight, 
And gaping graves received the guilty spright. 
Dryden. 
2. Walking spirit ; apparition. 

The ideas of goblins and sprights have no more 
to do with darkness than light ; yet let but a foolish 
maid inculcate these often on the mind of a child, 
possibly he shall never be able to separate them 


again. Locke. 
3. Power which gives cheerfulness or 
courage. 


O chastity, the chief of heavenly lights, 
Which mak’st us most immortal shape to wear, 
Hold thou my heart, establish thou my sprights < 
To only thee my constant course I bear, 
Till spotless soul unto thy bosom fly, 
Such life to lead, such death I vow todie. Sidney. 
Not in use. 

We had in use for sea fight short arrows called 
sprights, without any other heads save wood sharp- 
ened; which were discharged out of muskets, and 
would pierce through the sides of ships where a 
bullet would not. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

To Spricut. v. a. To haunt as a spright. 
A ludicrous use. 
I am sprighted with a fool. Shakspeare, Cymb. 
Spri’curruL. adj. [spright and Sull.) 
Lively ; brisk; gay; vigorous. 

The spirit of the time shall teach me speed. — 

— Spoke like a sprightful noble gentleman. 
Shakspeare. 

Steeds sprightful as the light. Cowley. 

Happy my eyes when they behold thy face: 
My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating, 

At sight of thee, and bound with sprightful joys. 
Otway. 
SprrGurTruLLy. adv. [from sprightful.] 
Briskly ; vigorously. 

Norfolk, sprightfully and bold, 

Stays but the summons of the appellant’s trumpet. 

Shakspeare. 

SprrGurruLyess.* n. s. [from sprightful.] 
Sprightliness ; gaiety ; vivacity. 

Sharpness of apprehension is a sprightfulness of 
the mind, and is there liveliest where there be most 
spirits. Hammond, Works, iv. 629. 

SpriGurtvess.f adj. [from spright.] Dull; 
enervated ; sluggish. 
Cloths, and images of men, 
But sprightless trunks. 
Marston, Scourge of Vill. (1599,) Pref. 
Are you grown 
Benumb’d with fear, or virtue’s sprightless cold? 
Cowley. 

I could not but reflect on the absurdity of 
parents, who educate crowds to spend their time 
in pursuit of such cold and sprightless endeavours 
to appear in publick. Tatler, No. 197. 

SprrGuTLiness. 2x. s. [from sprightly.] 
Liveliness ; briskness ; vigour; gaiety ; 
vivacity. 

The soul is clogged when she acts in conjunc- 
tion with a companion so heavy ; but in dreams, 
observe with what a sprightliness and alacrity does 
she exert herself, Addison. 

Spri'cut ty. adj. [from spright.] Gay; 
brisk ; lively ; vigorous ; airy ; vivacious. 

Produce the wine that makes us bold, 

And sprightly wit and love inspires. Dryden. 

When now the sprightly trumpet from afar 
Had giv’n the signal of approaching war. Dryden. 

Each morn they wak’d me with a sprightly lay : 
Of opening heay’n they sung, and gladsome day. 

Prior. 

The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green ; 

She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen. Pope. 
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To SPRING. v. n. pret. sprung or sprang, 
anciently sprong ; part. sprung. [yppmnzan, 
Sax. springen, Dutch. ] 

1. To arise out of the ground and grow 


by vegetative power. 
All blest secrets, 
All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s distress. Shakspeares 
To his musick, plants and flowers 
Ever sprung, as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
To satisfy the desolate ground, and cause the 
bud of the tender herb to spring forth. 
Job, xxxviii. 27. 
Other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit 
that sprang up and increased. St. Mark, iv. 8. 
Tell me, in what happy fields 
The thistle springs, to which the lily yields ? Pope. 


2. To begin to grow. 

That the nipples should be made with such 
perforations as to admit passage to the milk, when 
drawn, otherwise to retain it; and the teeth of the 
young not sprung, are effects of Providence. Ray. 


3. To proceed as from seed. 

Ye shall eat this year such things as grow of 
themselves; and in the second year that which 
springeth of the same. 2 Kings. 

Much more good of sin shall spring. Milton. 


4. To come into existence; to issue forth. 


Hadst thou sway’d as kings should do, 
Giving no ground unto the house of York, 
They never then had sprung like summer flies. 
Shakspeare. 
Ey’n thought meets thought, ere from the lips 
it part, 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart. 
Pope. 
5. To arise ; to appear ; to begin to appear 
or to exist. 
When the day began to spring, they let her go. 
Judges. 
To them which sat in the region and shadow of 
death, light is sprung up. St Matth. iv. 16. 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs! far hence fly away, 
Taint not the pure streams of the springing day 
With your dull influence: itis for you 
To sit and scoule upon night’s heavy brow. 
Crashaw. 
Do not blast my springing hopes, 
Which thy kind hand has planted in my soul. 
Rowe. 


6. To issue with effect or force. 
Swift fly the years, and rise the expected morn ! 
Oh spring to light, auspicious babe, be born! 
Popes 
7. To proceed as from ancestors, or a 
country. 


How youngly he began to serve his country, 
How long continued; and what stock he springs 
of ; 
The noble house of Marcius. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Our Lord sprang out of Judea. _-Heb. vii. 14. 
All these 
Shall, like the brethren sprung of dragons’ teeth, 
Ruin each other, and he fall amongst ’em. 
B. Jonson. 
Heroes of old, by rapine, and by spoil, 
In search of fame did all the world embroil ; 
Thus to their gods each then ally’d his name, 
This sprang from Jove, and that from Titan came. 
Granville. 
8. To proceed as from a ground, cause, or 
reason. 


They found new hope to spring 
Out of despair. Milton, P. L. 
Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
the inheritance of rule over men, and property in 
things, sprang from the’same original, and descend 
by the same rules. Locke. 
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9. To grow; to thrive. 
What makes all this but Jupiter the king, 
At whose command we perish and we spring ? 
Then "tis our best, since thus ordain’d to die, 
To make a virtue of necessity. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 


10. To bound; to leap ; to jump; to rush 
hastily ; to appear suddenly. 


Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain ; he bites his lip, and starts ; 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, 
_ Then lays his finger on his temple; straight 
Springs out into fast gait, then stops again. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
I sprang not more in joy at first hearing he was 
a man child, than now in first seeing he had 
proved himself a man. Shakspeare. 
He called for a light, and sprang in and fell 
before Paul. Acts. 
When Heav’n was nam’d, they loos’d their hold 
again ; 
Then sprung she forth, they follow’d her amain. 
Dryden. 
Afraid to sleep ; 
Her blood all fever’d, with a furious leap 
She sprung from bed. Dryden, 
Nor lies she long ; but, as her fates ordain, 
Springs up to life; and, fresh to second pain, 
Is sav’d to-day, to-morrow to be slain. Dryden. 
See, aw’d by Heaven, the blooming Hebrew 
flies 
Her artful tongue, and more persuasive eyes ; 
And, springing from her disappointed arms, 
' Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. 
Blackmore. 
The mountain stag, that springs 
From height to height, and bounds along the 
plains, 
Nor has a master to restrain his course ; 
That mountain stag would Vanoe rather be, 
Than be a slave. Philips, Briton. 
11. To fly with elastick power; to start. 
A link of horsehair, that will easily slip, fasten 
to the end of the stick that springs. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 


12. To rise from a covert. 


My doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill’d and damm’d up with gaping creditors, 
Watchful as fowlers, when their game will spring. 
Otway. 
A covey of partridges springing in our front, 
put our infantry in disorder, Addison. 
13. To issue from a fountain. 
Israel’s servants digged in the valley, and found 
a well of springing water. Gen. xxyi. 19. 
Let the wide world his praises sing, 
Where Tagus and Euphrates spring ; 


__ And from the Danube’s frosty banks to those 


Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. 
‘ Roscommon. 
14, To proceed as from a source. 


_ _ °Tis true from force the noblest title springs, 


I therefore hold from that which first made kings. 
Dryden. 
15. To shoot; to issue with speed and 
violence. 
__ Then shook the sacred shrine, and sudden light 
Sprung through the vaulted roof, and made the 
temple bright : 
The power, behold! the pow’r in glory shone, 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows known. 
Dryden. 
The friendly gods a springing gale enlarg’d, 
The fleet swift tilting o’er the surges flew, 
Till Grecian cliffs appear’d. 
0 SPRING. ». a. 
1, To start; to rouse game. 
Thus I reclaim’d my buzzard love to fly 
At what, and when, and how, and where I chose: 
ow negligent of sport I lie; 
An now, as other fawkners use, 
i spring a mistress, swear, write, sigh, and die ; 
_ And the game kill’d, or lost, go talk or lie. 
Donne. 


Pope. 
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That sprung the game you were to set, 

Before you ’d time to draw the net. Hudibras. 

A large cock-pheasant he sprung in one of the 
neighbouring woods. Addison, Spect. 

Here I use a great deal of diligence before I 
can spring any thing; whereas in town, whilst I 
am following one character, I am crossed by an- 
other, that they puzzle the chase. Addison. 

See how the well-taught pointer leads the way ! 
The scent grows warm; he stops, he springs the 

prey. Gay. 
2. To produce quickly or unexpectedly. 
The nurse, surpris’d with fright, 
Starts up, and leaves her bed, and springs a light. 
Dryden. 
Thus man by his own strength to heav’n would 
soar, 
And would not be oblig’d to God for more : 
Vain, wretched creature, how art thou misled, 
To think thy wit these godlike notions bred! 
These truths are not the product of thy mind, 
But dropt from heaven, and of a nobler kind: 
Reveal’d religion first inform’d thy sight, 
And reason saw not, till faith sprung the light. 
Dryden. 

He that has such a burning zeal, and springs 
such mighty discoveries, must needs be an ad- 
mirable patriot. Collier. 

3. To make by starting, applied to a ship. 

People discharge themselves of burdensome re- 
flections, as of the cargo of a ship that has sprung 
a leak. L’ Estrange. 

No more accuse thy pen; but charge the crime 
On native sloth, and negligence of time; 

Beware the publick laughter of the town, 

Thou spring’st a leak already in thy crown. 
Dryden. 

Whether she sprung a leak, I cannot find, 

Or whether she was overset with wind, 

But down at once with all her crew she went. 
Dryden. 

4. To discharge, applied to amine. 

Our miners discovered several of the enemies’ 
mines, who have sprung divers others which did 
little execution. Tatler. 

I sprung a mine, whereby the whole nest was 
overthrown. Addison, Spect. 

5. To contrive on a sudden; to produce 


hastily ; to offer unexpectedly. 


The friends to the cause sprang a new project, | 


and it was advertised that the crisis could not ap- 
pear till the ladies had shown their zeal against the 
pretender, Swift. 
6. To pass by leaping. A barbarous use. 
Unbeseeming skill 
To spring the fence, to rein the prancing steed. 
Thomson. 
7. Of the verb spring the primary sense 
is to grow out of the ground, so plants 
spring, thence spring for the season; 
so water springs, thence spring for a 
fountain. Plants rise unexpectedly, and 
waters break out violently ; thence any 
thing done suddenly, or coming hastily, 
is said to spring; thence spring means 
an elastick body. ‘Thus the active sig- 
nifications all import suddenness or 
force. 
Sprine.f x. s. [yppinz, Saxon, from the 
verb. | 
1. The season in which plants rise and ve- 
getate; the vernal season. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing; 
To his musick, plants and flowers 
Ever sprung, as sun and showers 


There had made a lasting spring. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 


The spring visiteth not these quarters so timely 
as the eastern parts. Carew. 


| 


7. A fountain; an issue of 
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Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness come, 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud 
Upon our plains descend. Thomson, Spring. 
2. An elastick body; a body which when 
distorted has the power of restoring itself 


to its former state. 

This may be performed by the strength of some 
such spring as is used in watches: this spring 
may be applied to one wheel, which shall give an 
equal motion to both the wings. Wilkins. 

The spring must be made of good steel, well 
tempered ; and the wider the two ends of the 
spring stand asunder, the milder it throws the 
chape of ‘the vice open. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 

He that was sharp-sighted enough to see the 
configuration of the minute particles of the spring 
of a clock, and upon what peculiar impulse its 
elastick motion depends, would no doubt discover 
something very admirable. Locke. 

3. Elastick force. 

Heav’ns, what a spring was in his arm, to throw ! 
How high he held his shield, and rose at ev’ry 

blow! Dryden. 

Bodies which are absolutely hard, or so soft as 
to be void of elasticity, will not rebound from one 
another : impenetrability makes them only stop. 
If two equal bodies meet directly in vacuo, they 
will by the laws of motion stop where they meet, 
lose their motion, and remain in rest, unless they 
be elastick, and receive new motion from their 
spring. Newton. 

The soul is gathered within herself, and reco- 
vers that spring which is weakened, when she ope~ 
rates more in concert with the body. Addison. 

In adult persons, when the fibres cannot any 
more yield, they must break, or lose their spring. 

Arbuthnot. 
4. Any active power; any cause by which 
motion or action is produced or propa- 


gated. 
My heart sinks in me while I hear him speak, 
And every slacken’d fibre drops its hold, 
Like nature letting down the springs of life; 
So much the name of father awes me still. 
Dryden. 
Nature is the same, and man is the same; has 
the same affections and passions, and the same 
springs that give them motion. Rymer. 
Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move. 
Pope. 
5. A leap; a bound; ajump; a violent 
effort; a sudden struggle. 
The pris’ner with a spring from prison broke : 
Then stretch’d his feather’d fans with all his 
might, 
And to the neighbouring maple wing’d his flight. 
Dryden. 
With what a spring his furious soul broke loose, 
And left the limbs still quivering on the ground ! 
Addison, Cato. 
6. A leak; a start of plank. 
Each petty hand 
Can steer a ship becalm’d; but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her ends, must know 
His tides, his currents ; how to shift his sails ; 
Where her springs are, her leaks, and how to stop 
“em B. Jonson, Catiline- 
water from the 


earth. 
Now stop thy springs; my sea shall suck them 


Ty, : 
And swell so much the higher by their ebb. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Springs on the tops of hill pass through a great 
deal of pure earth, with less mixture of other 
waters. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
When in the effects she doth the causes know, 
And seeing the stream, thinks where the spring 
doth rise ; 
And seeing the branch, conceives the root be- 
low: 


These things she views without the body’s eyes. 
Davies. 
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He adds the running springs and standing lakes, 
And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. 
Dryden. 
Nile hears him knocking at his sevenfold gates, 
And seeks his hidden spring, and fears his nephews’ 
fates. Dryden. 
He bathed himself in cold spring water in the 
midst of winter. Locke. 
The water that falls down from the clouds, sink- 
ing into beds of rock or clay, breaks out in 
springs, commonly at the bottom of hilly ground. 
Locke. 
8. A source; that by which any thing is 
supplied. 
To that great spring, which doth great kingdoms 
move, 
The sacred spring, whence right and honour 
streams ; 
Distilling virtue, shedding peace and love 
In every place, as Cynthia sheds her beams, 
Davies. 
I move, I see, I speak, discourse and know, 
Though now Lam, I was not always so ; 
Then that from which I was, must be before, 
Whom, as my spring of being, I adore. Dryden. 
Rolling down through so many barbarous ages, 
from the spring of Virgil, it bears along with it 
the filth of the Goths and Vandals. Dryden. 
He has a secret spring of spiritual joy, and the 
continual feast of a good conscience within, that 
forbids him to be miserable. Bentley. 
9. Rise ; beginning. 
About the spring of the day Samuel called Saul 
to the top of the house. 1 Sam, ix. 26. 
10. Cause ; original. 
The reason of the quicker or slower termination 
of this distemper, arises from these three springs. 
Blackmore. 
The first springs of great events, like those of 
great rivers, are often mean and little. Swift. 
1]. A plant; a shoot; a young tree; a 
coppice. 
Birds, which in the lower spring 
Did shroude in shady leaves from sunny ray. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
Thy groves and pleasant springs 
The painful labourer’s hand shall stock, the roots 
to burn. Drayton, Polyolb. S. 14. 
The nightingale, among the thick-leav’d springs 
at sits alone in sorrow. 
Fletcher, Faithf. Shepherdess. 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edg’d with poplar pale. Milton, Ode Naitiv. 
In yonder spring of roses intermix’d 
With myrtle. Milton, P. L. 
When the spring is of two years’ growth, draw 
part of it for quick-sets. 
Evelyn, B. iii. ch. 7. § 23. 
12. A youth. See SpRINGAL. 
She pictur’d winged Love, 
With his young brother Sport : — 
The one his bow and shafts, the other spring 
A burning tead about his head did move. 
Spenser, Muiopotmos. 
13. A hand or shoulder of pork. 
These springs of pork. 
Beaum. and Fl. Prophetess. 
Spr’ncau.t zn. s. [Of this word Dr. 
Johnson has given no etymology, nor 
example. It is evidently from the Sax. 
yppinzan, germinare ; and was also for- 
merly written spring. See the twelfth 
sense of Sprinc. This sense of spring 
Dr. Johnson illustrated from Spenser : 
but springal was the more usual word. 
It may be added, that the old French 
word espringaller meant to leap, to 
bound.] A youth; an active, nimble, 
young man. Not now in use. Bullokar, 
Yonge springals in the flower of their youth. 
Martin, Marr. of Priests, (1550,) Mm, 2, b. 
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Two springals of full tender years. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

I do not rail against the hopeful springal,. 
That builds up monuments in brass. 

Beaum. and Fl. Laws of Candy. 

SPRINGE. x. s. [from spring.] A gin; a 

noose, which, fastened to any elastick 
body, catches by a spring or jerk. 

As a woodcock to my own springe, Osrick, 

I’m justly kill’d with mine own treachery. Shaks. 

Let goats for food their loaded udders lend ; 
But neither springes, nets, nor snares employ. 

Dryden. 

With hairy springes we the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey. Pope. 
To SprincE.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ensnare ; to catch in a trap. 

We springe ourselves, we sink in our own bogs. 

Beaum. and Fl. Q. of Corinth. 
SprUNGER.f x. s. (from spring. ] 
1. One who rouses game. 
2. A young plant. 

The young men and maidens go out into the 
woods and coppices, cut down and spoil young 
springers to dress up their May-booths. 

Evelyn, B. iv. § 4. 

SprI'NGHALT.F n. s. [perhaps from spraen- 

84; Swed. to sprain a horse’s legs by rid- 

ing him beyond his strength; and halt, 

the consequence of it. See To Sprarn.] 

A lameness by which the horse twitches 
up his legs. 

They ’ve all new legs, and lame ones ; one would 

take it, 
That never saw them pace before, the spavin 
And springhalt reign’d among them. < 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
SprRYNGHEAD.* x. s. [spring and head.] 
Fountain; source. 
The nearer the spring-head, the purer streams. 
Proceed. against Garnet, (1606,) LI. 3. b. 

The wolf, drinking at the spring-head, quarrelled 
with the lamb for troubling his draught when he 
was quenching his thirst at the stream below. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 199. 

Now this spring-head of science is purely fantas- 
tical]. Bolingbroke to Pope. 

Srri’nainess. 2. s. [from springy.] Elas- 
ticity ; power of restoring itself. 

Where there is a continued endeavour of the 
parts of a body to put themselves into another 
state, the progress may be much more slow, since 
it was a great while before the texture of the cor- 
puscles of the steel were so altered as to make 
them lose their former springiness. Boyle. 

The air is a thin fluid body, endowed with elas- 
ticity and springiness, capable of condensation and 
rarefaction. Bentley. 


SPRI'NGING.* n. s. [from spring.] 


J. Growth; increase. 
Thou makest it soft with showers ; thou blessest 
the springing thereof. Ps. \xy. 10. 


2. [In architecture.] The side of an arch 
contiguous to the part whereon it rests. 
Archeol. vol. xvii. p. 4. n. 


Spri/NGLE. n. s. [from spring.] A spring; 
an elastick noose. 
Woodcocks arrive first on the north coast, where 
every plash-shoot serveth for springles to take them. 
Carew. 
Spri’NcTIDE. n. s. [spring and tide.] Tide 
at the new and full moon; high tide. 
Love, like springtides, full and high, 
Swells in every youthful vein ; 
But each tide does less supply, 
Till they quite shrink in again: 
If a flow in age appear, 
Tis but rain, and runs not clear. 
Dryden, Tyr. Love, 
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Most people die when the moon chiefly reigns ; 
that is, in the night, or upon or near a springtide. 
Grew, Cosmol. 
Spriney. adj. [from springe.] 
]. Elastick; having the power of restoring 
itself. 

Had not the Maker wrought the springy frame, 

Such as it is to fan the vital flame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool’d and languish’d in the arterial road ; 
While the tir’d heart had strove, with fruitless 
ain, 
To cath the lazy tide along the vein. 
Blackmore, Creation. 

This vast contraction and expansion seems un- 
intelligible, by feigning the particles of air to be 
springy and ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or by 
any other means than a repulsive power. Newton. 

Though the bundle of fibres which constitute 
the muscles may be small, the fibres may be strong 
and springy. Arbuthnot. 

If our air had not been a springy body, no 
animal could have exercised the very function of 
respiration ; and yet the ends of respiration are not 
served by that springiness, but by some other un- 
known quality. Bentley, Serm. 

2. (From spring.] Full of springs and 
fountains. Not used. 

Where the sandy or gravelly lands are springy 
or wet, rather marl them for grass than corn, 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

To SPRI'NKLE.f v. a. [sprinckelen, 

sprenckelen, Teut. sprenken, Germ. rppen- 
zan, Saxon. ] 

1. To scatter ; to disperse in small masses. 

Take handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let 
Moses sprinkle it towards the heaven, Ez. ix. 8. 

2. To scatter in drops. 

Sprinkle water of purifying upon them, 

Num. viii. 7. 
3. To besprinkle; to wash, wet, or dust 
by scattering in small particles. 

Let us draw near with a true heart, in full 
assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience. Heb. x. 22. 

Wings he wore 
Of many a colour’d plume sprinkled with gold. 
Milton, P. Le 

The prince, with living water sprinkled o’er 
His limbs and body ; then approach’d the door, 
Possess’d the porch. Dryden, Zine 

To Spri'NKLE. v. 2. To perform the act 
of scattering in small drops. 

The priest shall sprinkle of the oil with his finger. 

Lev. xive 

Baptism may well enough be performed by 
sprinkling, or effusion of water. <Ayliffe, Parergon. 

When dext’rous damsels twirl the sprinkling 

mop, 
And cleanse the spatter’d sash, and scrub the stairs, 
Know Saturday appears. Gay, Trivia. 
Spri/NKLE.* x. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. A small quantity scattered. 
2. An espergoire; an utensil to sprinkle 
with. 

She always smyl’d, and in her hand did hold 

An holy water sprinkle dipt in dewe, 
With which she sprinckled favours manifold 
On whom she list. Spenser, F’. Q. iii. xii. 13. 
SprNKier. x. s. [from sprinkle.] One 
that sprinkles. 
Spri/nKiine.* x. s. [from sprinkle.] 
1. The act of scattering in small drops. 

Your clerical shavings, your crossings, sprink- 
lings, your cozening miracles. 

Bp. Hall, Epist. D. 1, E.1. 
2. A small quantity scattered. 


To Sprit.} v. a. [See To Srirz, and To 
Sprout.] To throw out; to eject with 
force. 


. 
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Toads sometimes exclude or sprit out a dark and 


liquid matter behind, and a venomous condition 


there may be perhaps therein; but it cannot be 


called their urine, Brown. 

To Sprit. v. n. [;ppycan, Saxon ; spruyten, 
Dutch.] To shoot; to germinate; to 
sprout. Used of barley wetted for 
malt. 

Sprit.f z.s. [yppoce, Sax. serculus.] 

1. Shoot; sprout. 

The barley, after it has been couched four days, 
will sweat a little, and shew the chit or sprit at the 
root-end of the corn. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2. [Sppeoc, Sax. contus.] A pole: hence 
our word oltsprit. This meaning is 
overpassed by Dr. Johnson. 


SPRITSAIL. x. s. [sprit and sail.] The 
sail which belongs to the bowsprit mast. 

; Dict. 
Our men quitted themselves of the fire-ship, by 
cutting the spritsai tackle off with their short 
hatchets. Wiseman. 


SPRITE. x.s. [Contracted from spirit.] 
A spirit; an incorporeal agent. See 
SpricurT. 
The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 

Mount up, and take a salamander’s name. Pope. 
Of these am I who thy protection claim, 

A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. Pope. 

Spri'rerut.* adj. [See SpricuTrut.] 
Gay; lively; cheerful. 

A spriteful gait that leaves no print, 
And makes a feather of a flint. 

Stroad, in Wit Restor’d, (1658. ) 
\ SprrTEFULLY. adv. [See SPRIGHTFULLY. } 

Vigorously ; with life and ardour. 
The Grecians spritefully drew from the darts the 

corse, 

And hearst it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman, Iliad. 


Sprrrevess.* adj. See SpRiGHTLEsS. 


‘SpriTELINEsS.* x. s. See SPRIGHTLINESS. 


Wit and spriteliness of conversation. 
Warton, Hist. E. P. iii. 436. 


Spri’TELy.* adj. See SpRIGHTLY. 
SprrTety. adv. [from sprite.] Gayly. 
You have not seene young heiffers, hihly kept ; 
Fill’d full of daisies at the field, and driven 
‘Home to their hovels; all so spritely given, 
‘That no roome can contain them. Chapman. 


Sprop.* n. s. A salmon while in its second 
year’s growth: so called by fishermen 
‘Inmany parts of England. Chaméers. 


Spronc. The old preterite of spring. 
Not mistrusting, till these new curiosities sprong 


: | up, that ever any man would think our labour 


herein misspent, or the time wastefully consumed, 

{ Hooker. 

To SPROUT. v. x. [yppycan, Saxon; 
spruyten, Dutch. Sprout, sprit, and by 
a very frequent transposition spirt or 
spurt, are all the same word.] 


1. To shoot by vegetation ; to germinate. 
__ The sprouting leaves that saw you here, 
And call’d their fellows to the sight. Cowley. 
_ Try whether these things in the sprouting do 
, increase weight, by weighing them before they are 
hanged up ; and afterwards again, when they are 
_ Sprouted. Bacon. 
That leaf faded, but the young buds sprouted 
9n, which afterwards opened into fair leaves. 
i : \ Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
We find no security to prevent germination, 
haying made trial of grains, whose ends, cut off, 
have notwithstanding sprouted. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
__ Old Baucis is by old Philemon seen 
‘Sprouting with sudden leayes of sprightly green. 
Dryden. 
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Hence sprouting plants enrich the plain and 
wood : 
For physick some, and some design’d for food. 
Blackmore. 
Envied Britannia, sturdy as the oak 
Which on her mountain top she proudly bears, 
Eludes the ax, and sprouts against the stroke, 
Strong from her wounds, and greater by her wars. 
Prior. 
Rub malt between your hands to get the come 
or sprouting clean away, Mortimer, Hus. 


2. To shoot into ramifications. 


Vitriol is apt to sprout with moisture. Bacon. 


3. To grow. 


Th’ enlivening dust its head begins to rear, 
And on the ashes sprouting plumes appear. Tickell, 


Sprout.f x. s. [from the verb; Saxon, 


yppoce, yppauca.] A shoot of a vege- 
table. 

Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will 
put forth sprouts for a time. Bacon. 

Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the slumbering leaves, or tassel’d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haste I all about, 
Number my ranks, and visit every sprout. 

Milton, Arcades. 

To this kid, taken out of the womb, were 
brought in the tender sprouts of shrubs ; and, after 
it had tasted, began to eat of such as are the usual 
food of goats. Ray on the Creation. 


Sprouts. x. s. pl. [from sprout.] Young 


coleworts. 


SPRUCE. adj. [Skinner derives this 


word from preux, French; but he pro- 
poses it with hesitation: Junius thinks 
it comes from sprout ; Casaubon trifles 
yet more contemptibly. I know not 
whence to deduce it, except from pruce. 
In ancient books we find furniture of 
pruce a thing costly and elegant, and 
thence probably came spruce. Dr.John- 
son. — Serenius refers the word to the 
Swed. spraeg, formosus; spraekt et spraeg, 
clarus et splendens (de pannis). With 
this our provincial word sprey, or Pry 
in great measure, accords; which in 
some places is used for smart, elegant, 
and also for lively or acute. “Spruy: 
spruce, ingenious. Exm. dialect.” Grose. 
And so sprack, or sprag ; which see. 
Dr. Johnson’s conjecture of pruce, 
weighed with the following extract, at 
least will amuse the reader; “ Sir Edw. 
Howard then admirall, and with him 
Sir Thomas Parre in doubletts of crimsin 
velvett, &c. were apparelled after the 
fashion of Prussia or Spruce.’ Holin- 
shed’s Chron. p.805. Prussia, it might 
hence be supposed, gave, in old time, 
the law as to fashionable and costly 
apparel. Barret describes Prussian 
leather under the simple name of spruce. 
Alv. 1580. Thus, in reference to fine 


habiliments, a sprusado likewise became | To Sprua.* v. a. 


a term to denote one who paid great 
attention to dress: “They put me in 
mind of the answer of that sprusado to 
a judge in this kingdom, a rigid censor 
of men’s habits; who, seeing a neat 


, ivi im in a cloak 
finical divine come before h cloak | sonunc. 


lined through with plush, encountered 
him.’ Comment on Chaucer, 1665, 
p-19.] Nice ; trim; neat without ele- 


gance. It was anciently used of things | 
a 
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with a serious meaning: it is now used 
only of persons, and with levity. 
Another neat in clothes, spruce, full of courtesy. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pref. p. 34. 
The tree 
That wraps that crystal in a wooden tomb, 
Shall be took up spruce, fill’d with diamond. 
Donne. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the middle street, 
Tho’ some more spruce companion thou dost 
meet. Donne. 
Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund spring ; 
The graces, and the rosy-bosom’d hours, 
Thither all their bounties bring. Milton, Comus. 
I must not slip into too spruce a style for serious 
matters ; and yet I approve not that dull insipid 
way of writing practised by many chymists. Boyle. 
He put his band and beard in order, 
The sprucer to accost and board her. Hudibras. 
He is so spruce, that he can never be genteel. 
Tatler. 
This Tim makes a strange figure with that rag- 
ged coat under his livery: can’t he go spruce and 
clean ? Arbuthnot. 


To Sprucer.f v. 7. [from the adjective. ] 
To dress with affected neatness. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
To Spruce.* v. a. To trim; to dress. 
Then ’gan Don Psittaco 
To spruce his plumes. 
More, Song of the Soul, i. ii, 39. 

What is truth would, I hope, nevertheless be 
truth in it, however oddly spruced up by such an 
author. 

Vindic. of the Reasonab. of Christ. (1695,) p. 24. 

Sprucing up the hairy cheeks. Ainsworth, 

Spruce.f n.s. A species of fir. 

Those from Prussia (which we call spruce) and 
Norway are the best. The hemlock-tree (as they 
call it in New England) is a kind of spruce. 

Evelyn. 

SPRUCE-BEER. 7.58. [from spruce, a kind of 

fir.] Beer tinctured with branches of 
fir. 

In ulcers of the kidneys spruce-beer is a good 
balsamick. Arbuthnot. 


SPRUCE-LEATHER. 2. s Corrupted for 
Prussian leather. Aimsworth. 
The leather was of Pruce. Dryden, Fab. 


Spru‘ceLy.f adv. [from spruce.] In a 
nice manner. 
Under that fayre ruffe so sprucely set 
Appears a fall, a falling band forsooth ! 
Marston, Sat. (1598,) S. 3. 


Spru'ceness.f 2. s. [from spruce.] Neat- 
ness without elegance ; trimness; quaint- 
ness ; delicacy; fineness. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
Now, in the time of spruceness, our plays follow 
the niceness of our garments, 
Middleton, Roar. Girl, Prol. 
Polished periods, gaudy embellishments, artifi- 
cial transitions ; words that sound big, and signify 
little ; formal figures; an affected spruceness, and 
excessive delicacy of style. 

Blackwall, Sacr. Class. i. 251. 

To make smart. See 


Sprac, and Spruce. This word is still 


used in some places. 

They are the very ticklings of nature’s heart, 
that make her sprug up herself in the season of the 
spring, to court the world with in her best array. 

Parth. Sacra, (1633,) p. 211. 
The preterite and participle pas- 
sive of spring. 

Tall Norway fir their masts in battle spent, 


And English oaks sprung leaks and planks re- 
store, Dryden, 
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Now from beneath Maleas’ airy height, 
Aloft she sprung, and steer’d to Thebes her flight. 


Pope. 
Who sprung from kings shall know less joy 
than I. Pope. 


To SPRUNT.* v. n. [sprengen, Teut. 
yppinzan, Sax.] 

1. To spring up; to germinate. This is 
an ancient verb: “ To spruntone or 
buttone, pullulo.” Prompt. Parv. 

2. To spring forward, 

See this sweet simpering babe, 
Dear image of thyself; see! how it sprunts 


With joy at thy approach. 
Somerville, Rural Games, 


SPRUNT.f 2. 5. 

1. Any thing that is short, and will not easily 
bend. Dr. Johnson, — The recent editor 
of Ben Jonson’s Works, Mr. Gifford, 
has in a note on the word spruntly stated, 
that Dr. Johnson has here merely copied 
Ainsworth. In the English part of Ains- 
worth’s dictionary, before me, “ Sprunt, 
very active, agilis, alacris, strenuus, 
&c.” occurs, but no mention whatever 
of the substantive. This sense of sprunt, 
as a substantive, appears to want autho- 
rity. 

2. A leap, or a spring in leaping ; sprunt is 
so used in Derbyshire. 

Sprunt.* part. adj. [from To sprunt.] 
Vigorous; active. Kersey, Dict. 1702. 
Hence Ainsworth took the word. It 
means grown out, becoming strong ; and 
is applied, in some parts of the north, to 
a stout youth. 

Spruntiy.* adv. [from To sprunt.| Mr, 
Mason and Mr. Gifford define this ad- 
verb sprucely the latter of these gen- 
tlemen acknowledging that he knows 
not the etymon of the word, but that 
sprunt has the same derivation, and 
bears the same import, as spruce. Notes 
on Ben Jonson, vol. v. p. 105. The ety- 
mon of sprunt is shewn under the verb, 
and the reader may therefore appreciate 
the alleged identity. Sprantly means 
perhaps youthfully, like a young per- 
son. The speaker is a vain, affected 
woman. 

How do I look to-day ? am I not drest 
Spruntly ? B. Jonson, Dev. an Ass. 

Spry.* ‘adj. Lively ; active; acute. See 
Spruce, and Sprac. 

Spup.t x. s. [perhaps from spada, Ital. a 
kind of sword. See the etymology of 
Srrt.] A short knife ; any short thick 
‘thing, in contempt. 

My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt 
Than strongest weeds that grow these stones be- 
twixt : 
My spud these nettles from the stones can part, 
No knife so keen to weed thee from my heart. 
Swift. 

Spu’LiERS of Yarn. n.s. [perhaps pro- 
perly spoolers. } Are such as are em- 
ployed to see that it be well spun, and 
fit for the loom. Dict. 


C. iil. 


SPUME.} 2. s. [spwma, Lat.] Foam; 


froth. 
She —lette it [the medicine] boyle in such a 
plite, 
Till that she sigh the spume white. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B. 5, 
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Materials dark and crude, 
Of spirituous and fiery spume, till touch’d 
With heayen’s ray, and temper’d, they shoot forth 
So beauteous, opening to the ambient light. 
Milton, P.L. 
Waters frozen in pans, after their dissolution, 
leave a froth and spwme upon them, which are 
caused by the airy parts diffused by the congealable 
mixture. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
To Spume. v. n. [spumo, Lat.) To foam; 
to froth. 
Spu’mous.| adj. [spumeus, Latin; from 
Spu’my. f thenoun.] Frothy; foamy. 
The cause is the putrefaction of the body by un- 
natural heat: the putrifying parts suffer a turges- 
cence, and becoming airy and spumous, ascend 
into the surface ef the water. Brown. 
Not with more madness, rolling from afar, 
The spwmy waves proclaim the watery war ; 
And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, 
March onwards, and insult the rocky shore. 
Dryden. 
The spumous and florid state of the blood, in 
passing through the lungs, arises from its own 
elasticity, and its violent motion, the aérial particles 
expanding themselves. Arbuthnot. 
Spun. The pret. and part. pass. of spin. 
The nymph nor spun, nor dress’d with artful 
pride ; 
Her vest was gather’d up, her hair was ty’d. 
Addison. 
SPUNGE. x. s. [spongia, Lat.]| A sponge. 
See SPONGE. 
When he needs what you have glean’d, it is but 
squeezing you, and, spunge, you shall be dry again. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Considering the motion that was impressed by 
the painter’s hand upon the spunge, compounded 
with the specifick gravity of the spwnge and the re- 
sistance of the air, the spunge did mechanically and 
unayoidably move in that particular line of motion. 
Bentley, Serm. 
To SpuncE. v. n. [rather To sponge.] To 
hang on others for maintenance. 
This will maintain you, with the perquisite of 
spunging while you are young. Swift to Gay. 
Spu'Neiness.* x. s. Sponginess: which 
see. Cotgrave. 


A house to which debtors are taken 
before commitment to prison, where the 
bailiffs sponge upon them, or riot at their 
cost. : 

A bailiff kept you the whole evening in a spung- 
inghouse. Swift. 

Spu Ney. adj. [from spunge. ] 
1. Full of small holes, and soft like a 
sponge. 

Some English wool, vex’d in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of spungy softness made, 

Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 

To ruin with worse air our staple trade, Dryden. 
2. Wet; moist; watery. 

T saw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the spungy south to this part of the west, 
There vanish’d in the sun-beams. 

Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
3. Having the quality of imbibing. 

There is no lady of more softer bowels, 

More spungy to suck in the sense of fear. Shak. 
Spunx.f x.s. [voncke, Teut. scintilla. 
Dr. Jamieson.} See also SponK. 


1. Touchwood; rotten wood. 

To make white powder, the best way is by the 
powder of rotten willows; spunk, or touchwood 
prepared, might perhaps make it russet. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

2, Vivacity ; spirit ; activity. A low and 
contemptible expression.—Dr.Jamieson 
and Mr. Brockett on the contrary ob- 


Spu'NGINGHOUSE. n.s. [spunge and house.] | 
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serve, that in Scotland, and as a north- 
ern English word, it is very good and 
forcible, and may be considered as a 
natural transition from the idea of touch- 
wood. Several northern glossaries, now 
before me, old and modern, take no 
notice of it. Nor has Grose in his Pro- 
vincial Glossary mentioned it; though 
in his dictionary of the vulgar tongue, 
or collection of satirical and burlesque 
words, it exists. 


SPUR.} x. s. [ypup, Sax. spore, Danish, 
Icelandick, and Dutch ; esperon, Fr.] 

1. A sharp point fixed in the rider's heel, 
with which he pricks his horse to drive 
him forward, 

He borrowing that homely armour for want of 
a better, had come upon the spur to redeem Phi- 
loclea’s picture. Sidney. 
Whether the body politick be 
A horse whereon the governour doth ride, 
Who, newly in the seat, that it may know 
He can comman¢ it, lets it straight feel the spur. 
Shakspeares 
He presently set spurs to his horse, and departed 
with the rest of the company. 
Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
Was I for this entitled, sir, 
And girt with rusty sword and spur, 
For fame and honour to wage battle? Hudibras. 


2. Incitement ; instigation. It is used with 


to before the effect. Dryden has used it 
with of; but, if he speaks properly, he 
means to make the following word per- 
sonal. 

Seeing then that nothing can move, unless there 
be some end, the desire whereof provoketh unto 
motion, how should that divine power of the soul, 
that spirit of our mind, ever stir itself into action, 
unless it have also the like spur? Hooker. 

What need we any spur, but our own cause, 
To prick us to redress ? Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 

His laws are deep, and not vulgar; not made 
upon the spur of a particular occasion, but out of 
providence of the future to make his people more 
and more happy. Bacon. 

Reward is the spur of virtue in all good arts, all 
laudable attempts; and emulation, which is the 
other spur, will never be wanting, when particular 
rewards are proposed. Dryden. 

The chief, if not only spur to human industry 
and action, is uneasiness, Locke. 

The former may be a spur to the latter, till age 
makes him in love with the study, without any 
childish bait. Cheyne 


3. The longest and largest leading root of 


a tree: hence probably the spur of a 
post, the short wooden buttress affixed 
to it, to keep it firm in the ground. 
Malone. 
Grief and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their spurs together.  Shaks. Cymbeline. 
The strong-bas’d promontery 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs : 
Pluck’d up the pine and cedar. Shaks. Tempest. 
4. The sharp points on the legs of a cock 
with which he fights. 
Of birds the bill is of like matter with the teeth: 
as for their spur, it is but a nail. Bacon. 
Animals have natural weapons to defend and 
offend ; some talons, some claws, some spurs and 
beaks. Ray. 
5. Any thing standing out; a snag: as, the 
spur of a post. See the third definition. 
6. A sea-swallow. 
The sea-swallows they there [in Caldey isle] 
call spurs. j Ray, Rem. p. 245. 
To Srur.f v. a. [from the noun. ] 
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i. To prick with the spur; to drive with 


the spur. 
My friend, who always takes care to cure his 
horse of starting fits, spurred him up to the very 
_ side of the coach, Addison. 
Your father, when he mounted, 
' Rein’d ’em in strongly, and he spurr’d them hard. 
. Dryden. 
Who would be at the trouble of learning, when 
he finds his ignorance is caressed? But when you 
_ brow-beat and maul them, you make them men ; 
for though they have no natural mettle, yet, if they 
are spurred and kicked, they will mend their pace. 
. Collier on Pride. 
2. To instigate ; to incite ; to urge forward. 
Lovers break not hours, 
' Unless it be to come before their time ; 
So much they spur their expedition. Shakspeare. 
Let the awe he has got upon their minds be so 
tempered with the marks of good-will, that affec- 
tion may spur them to their duty. Locke. 
3. To drive by force. 
Love will not be spurr’d to what it loaths. 
Shakspeare, 
4. To fix a spur to. 
___ Castor the flame of fiery steed, 
With well spury’d boot, took down ; 
__ As men, with leathern buckets, do 
Quénch fire in country town, 
Old Ballad of St. George for England. 


To Spur. v. n. 


1. To travel with great expedition. 


With backward bows the Parthians shall be there, 
And, spurring from the fight, confess their fear ; 
A double wreath shall crown our Casar’s brows. 

Dryden. 
2. To press forward. 
Ascanius took th’ alarm, while yet he led, 
And, spurring on, his equals soon o’erpass’d. 
ms Dryden, ZEn. 
Some bold men, though they begin with infinite 
. ignorance and errour, yet, by spurring on, refine 
themselves, Grew. 
To Spu'RGAL.* v.a. [spur and gall.] To 
wound or hurt with the spur. Dr. John- 
son has introduced into his Dictionary 
' spurgalled, as an adjective, with the ex- 
amples from Shakspeare and Pope; but, 
in both, the word is a participle; and 
“it was a common verb. See also Barret, 
and Sherwood. 
F I was not made a horse, 
And yet I bear a burthen like an ass, 
Spurgall’d, and tir’d, by jaunting Bolingbroke. 
Shakspeare, Rich. IT. 
I am ridden, Tranio, 
And spurgall’d to the life of patience. 
Beaum. and Fl. Tam. Tamed. 
Spare yourself, lest you bejade the good gal- 
_ loway, your own opiniatre wit, and make the very 
_tenceit itself blush with spurgalling. 
Milton, Anim. Rem. Defence. 
What! shall each spurgall’d hackney of the day, 
Or each new pension’d sycophant, pretend 
To break my windows, if I treat a friend ? Pope. 
Seu’RcaLi.* n. s. A hurt occasioned by 
the too frequent use of the spur. Ash, 


SPURGE. n.5. [espurge, French ; spurgie, 
Dutch, from purgo, Latin.| A plant 

_ Violently purgative. Spurge is a general 
_ Rame in English for all milky purgative 
plants. — Skinner. 
Every part of the plant abounds with 


‘ 


_ amilky juice. There are seventy-one 


Species of this plant, of which wartwort 
48 one. Broad-leaved spurge is a bien- 
nial plant, and used in medicine under 
** the name of cataputia minor. The 
milky juice in these plants is used by 
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some to destroy warts; but particular 
care should be taken in the application, 
because it is a strong caustick. Miller. 

That the leaves of cataputia, or spurge, being 
plucked upwards or downwards, perform their 
operations by purge or vomit, is a strange conceit, 
ascribing unto plants positional operations. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Spurce Flaz.n.s. [thymelea, Lat.] A plant. 
SpurceE Laurel, or Mezereon. n. s. [chame- 
daphne, Lat.] A plant. 
SpurcE Olive. n. s. [chamelea, 
shrub. 
Srurce Wort. n.s. [xiphion, Latin.] A 
plant. 
Spu'RGING.* n. s. [from spurge.] Act of 
purging; discharge. Obsolete. 
T have heen gathering wolves’ hairs, 
The mad dog’s foam, and the adder’s ears; 
The spurging of a dead man’s eyes ; 
And all since the evening star did rise, 
B. Jonson, Masques at Court. 
SPURIOUS. adj. [spurius, Lat.] 
1. Not genuine; counterfeit; adulterine. 

Reformed churches reject not all traditions, but 
such as are spurious, superstitious, and not conso- 
nant to the prime rule of faith. White. 

The coin that shows the first is generally rejected 
as spurious, nor is the other esteemed more authen- 
tick by the present Roman medalists. 

Addison on Italy. 

If any thing else has been printed, in which we 
really had any hand, it is loaded with spurious ad- 
ditions. Swift. 

2. Not legitimate ; bastard. 

Your Scipios, Cxsars, Pompeys, and your Catos, 
These gods on earth, are all the spurious brood 
Of violated maids, Addison, Cato. 

Spu’R1ousty.* adv. [from spurious.] Coun- 
terfeitly ; falsely. 

The deposition, — confessing that the child had 
been spuriously passed upon Virginius for his own. 

Webster, Trag. of Appius and Virginia. 

Sru’Riousness. n.s. [from  spwrious.] 

Adulterateness ; state of being counter- 
feit. 

You proceed to Hippolytus, and speak of his 
spuriousness with as much confidence as if you 
were able to prove it. Waterland. 

Spu’riine. n.s. [esperlan, Fr.] A small sea- 
fish. 

Allesaints, do lay for porke and sowse, 
For sprats and spurlings for your house. 


To SPURN.} »v. a. [ypopnan, ypupnan, 
Saxon, to kick; and so in our old lexi- 
cography: “ Lo spurnyn or wyncyn, 
calcitro.” Prompt. Parv. And Barret: 
“I will sporne or strike thee with my 
foote.” ] 

1. To kick; to strike or drive with the 
foot. 

They suppos’d I could rend bars of steel, 
And spurn in pieces posts of adamant. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Say my request’s unjust, 
And spurn me back ; but if it be not so, 
Thou art not honest. Shakspeare, Coriol, 
You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot meas you spurn a stranger eur 
Over your threshold. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
He in the surging smoke 
Uplifted spurn’d the ground, Milton, P.L. 
So was I fore’d 
To do a sovereign justice to:myself, 
And spurn thee from my presence. 
Dryden, Don Sebast. 
Then will I draw up my legs, and spurn her 
from me with my foot. Addison, Spect. 


Lat.] A 


Tusser. 


SPU 


A milk-white bull shall at your altars stand, 

That threats a fight, and spurns the rising sand. 
Pope. 

When Athens sinks by fates unjust, 

When wild barbarians spurn her dust. Pope. 

Now they, who reach Parnassus’ lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to spw'n some others down. 

Pope. 
2. To reject; to scorn; to put away with 
contempt ; to disdain. 

In wisdom I should ask your name; 

But since thy outside looks so fair and warlike, 
What safe and nicely I might well delay, 
By rule of knighthood, I disdain and spurn. 
Shakspeare. 
3. To treat with contempt. 

Domesticks will pay a more chearful service, 
when they find themselves not spurned, because 
fortune has laid them at their master’s feet. Locke. 

To Spurn, v. n. 
1. To make contemptuous opposition; to 
make insolent resistance. 
A son to blunt the sword 
That guards the peace and safety of your person ; 
Nay more, to spurn at your most royal image. 
Shakspeare. 

I, Pandulph, do religiously demand 
Why thou against the church, our holy mother, 
So wilfully dost spurn ? Shakspeare, K. John. 

Instruct me why 
Vanoc should spwrn against our rule, and stir 
The tributary provinces to war. Philips, Briton. 
2. To toss up the heels ; to kick or strug- 
gle. 

The drunken chairman in the kennel spurns, 
The glasses shatters, and his charge o’erturns. Gay. 

Spurn.f x. s. [from the verb.] Kick ; in- 
solent and contemptuous treatment. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

What defence can properly be used in such a 
despicable encounter as this, but either the slap or 
the spurn ? Milton, Colasterion. 

Spu'rver.* x. s. [from spurn.] One who 
spurns. Sherwood. 


SPU RNEY. 72.5. A plant. 


Spu'Rrep.* adj. [from spur.]. Wearing 
spurs: as, he was booted and spurred. 


Spu'RReER. x. 5. [from spur.] One who 
uses spurs. 


Spu’RriER.f x. s. [from spur.] One who 
makes spurs. 
Gramercy, Lether-leg ; get me the spurrier , 
An’ thou hast fitted me. B. Jonson, Staple of News. 
Spur-RoyaL.* n.s. A gold coin, first 
coined in Edward the Fourth’s time : it 
was of fifteen shillings value in James 
the First’s time. It is sometimes written 
spur-rial or ryal. 
Twenty spur-royals for that word ! 
Beaum. and Fl. Tam. Tamed. 
T have a paper with a spur-ryal in’t. 
j B. Jonson, Alchemist. 
Spu/Rry.f 7. s. [spurrie,« Fr. Cotgrave. 
spergula, Latin.] A plant. 
To Spurt. v.n. [See To Spirt.] To fly 
ont with a quick stream. 
If from a puncture of a lancet, the manner of 


the spurting out of the blood will shew it. 
Wiseman, Surgery: 


Spurt.* z.s. Sudden and short effort. 


See Spirv. 

That happiness is so exceeding great, that at 
present they may very well be glad to hear of the 
Way to attain it, and fora spurt set cheerfully about 
it, Bragge on the Parables, (1724,) vol, i. p. 9. 
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Spu'rway. 2. s. [spur and way. | A horse- 
way ; a bridle-road; distinct from a road 
for carriages. 


SPUTA‘TION. xn. s. [sputum, Latin.] The 
act of spitting. 

A moist consumption receives its nomenclature 
from a moist sputation, or expectoration: a dry 
one is known by its dry cough. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 
Spu'raTIve.* adj. (sputum, Lat.] Spitting 
much ; inclined to spit. 

I madea short retirement, with intention to have 
visited the city of Bath, and to see whether among 
all kind of affected persons, confluent thither, 8 
could pick out any counsel to allay that sputative 
symptom, which yet remaineth upon me from my 
obstructions of the spleen. Wotton, Rem. p. 370. 


To SPUTTER. ». n. [sputo, Latin.] 


1. To emit moisture in small flying drops. 

If a manly drop or two fall down, 

It scalds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 
That, sputtering in the flame, works outwards into 
tears. Dryden. 
2, To fly out in small particles with some 
noise. 

The nightly virgin, while her wheel she plies, 
Foresees the storms impending in the skies, 
When sparkling lamps their sputtering light ad- 

vance, 
And in the sockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 
3. To speak hastily and obscurely, as with 
the mouth full ; to throw out the spittle 
by hasty speech. 

A pinking owl sat sputtering at the sun, and 
asked him what he meant to stand staring her in 
the eyes. L’ Estrange. 

They could neither of them speak their rage ; 
and so fell a sputtering at one another, like two 


roasting apples. Congreve. 
Though he sputter through a session, 

Tt never makes the least impression ; 

Whate’er he speaks for madness goes. Swift. 


To Seu tren. v.a. To throw out with noise 

and hesitation. 
Thou dost with lies the throne invade, 
Obtending heay’n for whate’er ills befall ; 
And sputtering under specious names thy gall. 
Dryden. 
In the midst of caresses, and without the least 
pretended incitement, to sputier out the basest ac- 
cusations ! Swift. 

Spu'rrer. n. s. Moisture thrown out in 
small drops. 

Spu’rTErEr. n.s. [from sputter.] One 
that sputters. 

SPY. x. s. [yspio, Welsh ; espion, French ; 
spite, Dutch; speculator, Latin. It is 
observed by a German, that spy has 
been in all ages a word by which the 
eye, or office of the eye, has been ex- 
pressed: thus the Arimaspians of old, 
fabled to have but one eye, were so 
called from ari, which, among the nations 
of Caucasus, still signifies one, and spi, 
which has been received from the old 
Asiatick languages for an eye, sight, or 
one that sees.] One sent to watch the 
conduct or motions of others ; one sent 
to gain intelligence in an enemy’s camp 
or country. 

We'll hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we’ ll talk with them too, 
And take upon ’s the mystery of things, 
‘As if we were God’s spies. Shakspeare, K. Lear, 
Spies of the Volscians 
Held me in chase, that I was fore’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
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Every corner was possessed by diligent spies 
Clarendon. 


upon their master and mistress. 
I come no spy, 
With purpose to explore, or to disturb, 
The secrets of your realm. Milton, P. L. 
Such command we had, 
To see that none thence issu’d forth a spy, 
Or enemy, while God was in his work. Milt. P. L. 
Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes; 
All they subdue become their spies : 
Secrets, as chosen jewels, are 


Presented to oblige the fair. Waller. 
Over my men I'll set my careful spies, 
To watch rebellion in their very eyes. Dryden. 


These wretched spies of wit must then confess, 

They take more pains to please themselves the less. 
Dryden. 

Those who attend on their state, are so many 
spies placed upon them by the publick to observe 
them nearly. Alterbury. 

To Spy. v. a. [See Spy. 7. s.] 
1. To discover by the eye at a distance, 
or in a state of concealment ; to espy- 

Light hath no tongue, but is all eye; 

If it could speak as well as spy, 
This were the worst that it could say, 
That being well I fain would stay. Donne. 

As tiger spy’d two gentle fawns. Milton, P.L. 

A countryman spied a snake under a hedge, 
half frozen to death. L’ Estrange. 

My brother Guyomar, methinks, I spy ; 

Haste in his steps, and wonder in his eye. Dryden. 

One in reading skipp’d over all sentences where 
he spy’d a note of admiration. Suift. 

2. To discover by close examination. 

Let a lawyer tell he has spy’d some defect in an 

entail, how solicitous are they repair that errour? 
Decay of Chr. Piety. 
3. To search or discover by artifice. 
Moses sent to spy out Jaazer, and took the vil- 
lages. Numbers. 
To Sry. v.. To search narrowly. 
It is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuse ; and oft my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not, Shakspeare, Othello. 
Spy’soat. x. s. [spy and doat.] A boat 
sent out for intelligence. 

Giving the colour of the sea to their spyboats, 
to keep them from being discovered, came from 
the Veneti. Arbuthnot. 

SQUAB.f adj. [I know not whence de- 
rived. Dr, Johnson.—Sguab, Sueth. 
corpus molle et pingue ; sguabba, obe- 
sula: prefixo sibilo ab Icel. quappa, 
obesum quid et luxurians pinguedine. 
Serenius. ] 

1. Unfeathered ; newly hatched. 

Why must old pigeons, and they stale, be drest, 
When there’s so many squab ones in the nest ? 

King. 
9. Fat ; thick and stout; awkwardly bulky. 
The nappy ale goes round ; 
Nor the sguab daughter nor the wife were nice, 
Each health the youths began, Sim pledg’d it 
twice. Betterton- 

Saquas. nx. s. A kind of sofa or couch; a 
stuffed cushion. 

On her large squab you find her spread, 

Like a fat corpse upon a bed, 
Pope; Imit. of E. of Dorset. 

Squas. adv. With a heavy sudden fall, 
plump and flat. A low word. 

The eagle took the tortoise up into the air, and 
dropt him down, squab, upon a rock, that dashed 
him to pieces, L’ Estrange- 

Squasrin’. ns. [squab and pie.] A pie 
made of many ingredients. 

Cornwal squab-pie, and Devon whitepot brings ; 
And Leister beans and bacon, food of kings, King, 


SQU 


To Squas. v.. To fall down plump or 
flat; to squelsh or squalsh. 


Saua’spisu. adj. [from sqguab.] Thick 
heavy ; fleshy. 
Diet renders them of a sguabdish or lardy habit 
of body. Harvey. 


To SQUA’BBLE. v.n. [kaebla, Swedish.] 
To quarrel; to debate peevishly; to 
wrangle; to fight. A low word. 

Drunk? and speak parrot? and squabble? 
swagger? oh, thou invincible spirit of wine! 

Shakspeare, Othello. 

I thought it not improper, in a squabbling and 
contentious age, to detect the vanity of confiding 
ignorance, Glanville. 

If there must be disputes, is not squabbling less 
inconvenient than murder? — Collier on Duelltng. 

The sense of these propositions is yery plain, 
though logicians might squabble a whole day, 
whether they should rank them under negative or 
affirmative. Watts, Logichk. 

Squa’BBLE. .s. [from the yerb.] A low 
brawl ; a petty quarrel. 

In popular factions, pragmatick fools commonly 
begin the squabble, and crafty knaves reap the 
benefit. L’ Estrange. 

A man whose personal courage is suspected, is 
not to drive squadrons before him; but may be 
allowed the merit of some squabdle, or throwing a 
bottle at his neighbour’s head. Arbuthnot. 

Saua’BBLeR. n.s. [from squabble] A 
quarrelsome fellow ; a brawler. 

Saquan.* n.s. [escouade, Fr.} A company 
of armed men: usually applied to 
those who are learning the military ex- 
ercise. 

SQUA’DRON. xn. s. [escadron, Fr. squa- 
drone, Ital. from quadratus, Latin.] 

1. A body of men drawn up square. 

Those half-rounding guards 
Just met, and closing stood in sguadron join’d. 
Milton, P.L. 

2. A part of an army ; a troop. 

Eurimidon then rein’d his horse, that trotted 


neighing by ; 
The king a foot-man, and so scowres the squadrons 
orderly. Chapman. 


Nothing the Moors were more afraid of, than 
in a set battle to fight with sguadrons coming 
orderly on. Knolles. 

Then beauteous Atys, with Tiilus bred, 

Of equal age, the second squadron led. Dryden. 
3, Part of a fleet; a certain number of 
ships. 

Rome could not maintain its dominion over so 
many provinces, without sguadrons ready equipt. 

Arbuthnot. 
Squa’pronep. adj. [from squadron. ] 
Formed into squadrons. 
They gladly thither haste, and by a choir 
Of squadron’d angels, hear his carol sung. 
Milton, P. L. 
SQUA'LID. adj. [squalidus, Latin.] Fouls 
nasty ; filthy. 

A doleful case desires a doleful song, 

Without vain art or curious compliments 5 

And squalid fortune into baseness flowing 

Doth scorn the pride of wonted ornaments. 
Spenser's 

Uncomb’d his locks, and squalid his attire, 
Unlike the trim of love and gay desire. 

Dryden, Kn. Tales 

All these Cocytus bounds with squalid reeds, 
With muddy ditches and with deadly weeds. 

Dryden: 


Squatrpity.*) n. s. [from sgealid.| The 
Squa‘Lipngss. § state or quality of being 
squalid. Scott. 


1. To scatter lavishly ; to spend profusely ; 


'__ Then, in plain prose, were made two sorts of men ; 
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To SQUALL. v. 2. [sqwaela, Su. Goth. 


Serenius explains this word as denoting 
the cry of sick infants; and therefore 
refers it to the Icel. guilla, to complain 
on account of sickness or sorrow.] 
To scream out as a child or woman 
frighted. 
In my neighbourhood, a yery pretty prattling 
shoulder of veal squad/s out at the sight of a knife, 
Spectator. 
__ I put five into my coat pocket; and as to the 
sixth, I made a countenance as if I would eat him 
alive. The poor man sgualled terribly. Swift. 
Cornelius sunk back on a chair ; the guests stood 
astonished ; the infant sgwalled. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
SQuAL..f n.s. [from the verb.] 
1. Loud scream. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The short thick sob, loud scream, and shriller 
squall. _ Pope. 
2, Sudden gust of wind. [The Arabic 
word chuaul, signifying a sudden gust 
_ of wind, is still retained in use by our 
English sailors, who only have pre- 
fixed ans or hiss before it, calling it 
schwaul, or, as we should choose now 
to spell it, a squall of wind. Dr. Harris 
on the 53d Chap. of Isaiah, ed. 1739. 
p- 199.] 
Squa tier. n. 5. [from sguall.] Screamer ; 
one that screams, 


SQUA’LOR. n.s. [Latin.] Coarseness ; 
nastiness; want of cleanliness and neat- 
ness. 

What can filthy poverty give else but beggary, 
fulsome nastiness, sgualor, ugliness, hunger, and 
thirst ? Burton. 

Take heed that their new flowers and sweetness 
do not as much corrupt as the others’ dryness and 
squalor. B. Jonson. 

Squa’Liy.f adj. [from squall.] Windy ; 
gusty. A sailor’s word. 

Capt. Crowe remarked that it was squally weather. 

Smollett. 

Squamous. adj. [sguameus, Latin.] Scaly ; 

~covered with scales. 

The sea was replenished with fish, of the carti- 
laginous and sguamose, as of the testaceous and 
crustaceous kinds. Woodward, 

Those galls and balls are produced, in the gems 

~ of oak, which may be called sguamous oak-cones. 

3 Derham, Phys. Theol. 

To SQUANDER. + w.a. [schwenden, Germ. 
perdere, in nihilum redigere. — Hodié 
utimur composito verschwenden, dila- 
pidare, nepotando perdere, quod dicitur 
de patrimonio ; unde verschwender, pro- 
digus. Wachter. ] 


to throw away in idle prodigality. 

We squander away some part of our fortune at 
play. Atterbury. 
They often squander’d, but they never gave. 

Savage. 

Never take a favourite waiting maid, to insinuate 
how great a fortune you brought, and how little 
you are allowed to squander. Swift. 


0 squander some, and some to hideagen. Pope, 
True friends would rather see such thoughts as 
they communicate only to one another, than what 
they squander about to all the world. Pope. 
How uncertain it is, whether the years we pro- 
pose to ourselves shall be indulged to us, uncertain 
whether we shall have power or even inclination to 
_M™mprove them better than those we now squander 
” away, ; Rogers. 


SQU 
2. To scatter; to dissipate; to disperse. 
He hath an argosie bound to Tripolis, another 
to the Indies, and other yentures he hath squan= 
dered abroad. Shakspeare. 
The troops we squander’d first again appear 
From several quarters, and enclose the rear. 
Dryden. 
He is a successful warrior, 
And has the soldiers’ hearts: upon the skirts 
Of Arragon our sguander’d troops he rallies. 
Dryden. 
Squa’NvER.* x, 3. [from the verb.] The 
act of squandering. 
The waste of our resources, and the squander of 


our opportunities. 
Ing. into the State of the Nation, (1806,) p. 92. 
Squa’nvereER. x. s. [from sguander.] A 
spendthrift; a prodigal; a waster; a 
lavisher. 


Plenty in their own keeping teaches them from 
the beginning to be sgwanderers and wasters. 


Locke. 
SQUARE.f adj. Lysgwdr, Welsh ; qua- 
dratus, Lat.) 


1. Cornered ; having right angles. 

All the doors and posts were square, with the 
windows. 1 Kings, vii. 5. 

Water and air the varied form confound ; 

The straight looks crooked, and the sguare grows 
round, Prior. 
2, Forming a right angle. 

This instrument is for striking lines square to 
other lines or straight sides, and try the squareness 
of their work, Mowon. 

3. Cornered; having angles of whatever 
content: as, three square, five square. 

Catching up in haste his three-square shield, 
And shining helmet, soon him buckled to the field. 

Spenser. 

The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the figure of 
an S, one end of which being thicker, and almost 
three-sguare, is inserted into the first bone of the 
sternon, Wiseman, Surgery. 

4, Parallel; exactly suitable. 
She’s a most triumphant lady, if report be 
square to her. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
5. Strong; stout; well set: as, a square 
man. 
6. Equal ; exact; honest ; fair: as, square 
dealing. 
All have not offended ; 
For those that were, it is not sgware to take 
On those that are, revenge; crimes, like to lands, 
Are not inherited. Shakspeare, Timon. 
Let’s have fair play, 
Square dealing I would wish ye. 
Beaum. and Fl. Chances. 
7. (In geometry.] Sguare root of any 
number is that which, multiplied by 
itself, produces the square, as 4 is the 
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3. Content of an angle. 

In rectangle triangles, the square which is made 
of the side that subtendeth the right angle, is equal 
to the sguares which are made of the sides, con- 
taining the right angle, Brown. 

4. A rule or instrument by which work- 
men measure or form their angles. Dr. 
Johnson. — This word was formerly 
written squire; and is so given in our 
old lexicography. [Fr. esquierre.] 

Temperance, said he, with golden squire, 
Betwixt them both can measure out a meane. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

It is said, that the Lesbians builded with so good 
grace, that they measured their squires and rules 
with their walls, and not their walls with their 
squires and rules. 

Summary of Du Bart. (1621,) Adv. a. 2. 

Forth to the solemn oak you bring the square, 
And span the massy trunk before you cry, ’tis fair, 

Shenstone. 

5. Rule; regularity; exact proportion; 
justness of workmanship or conduct. 
Not now much used. 

In St. Paul’s time, the integrity of Rome was 
famous; Corinth many ways reproved ; they of 
Galatia much more out of square, Hooker. 

The whole ordinance of that government was 
at first evil plotted, and through other oversights 
came more out of sguare, to that disorder which it 
is now come unto. Spenser on Ireland. 

T have not kept my square, but that to come 
Shall all be done by th’ rule. 

Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

Nothing so much setteth this art of influence out 
of square and rule as education. Ralegh. 

6. Squadron ; troops formed square. Not 
now in use. 

He alone 
Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 
In the brave squares of war. Shakspeare. 

Our superfluous lacqueys, and our peasants, 
Who in unnecessary action swarm 
About our squares of battle, were enow 
To purge this field of such a hilding foe. Shakes. 

7. A sguare number is when another called 
its root can be exactly found, which 
multiplied by itself produces the square. 
The following example is not accurate. 

Advance thy golden mountains to the skies, 
On the broad base of fifty thousand rise ; 

Add one round hundred, and, if that’s not fair, 
Add fifty more, and bring it toa square. Pope. 

8. Quaternion; number four. Though 
perhaps in the following lines, square 

may mean only capacity. 

I profess 
Myself an enemy to all other joys 
Which the most precious square of sense possesses, 
And find I am alone felicitate 


In your dear love. Shakspeare, 


square root of 16; because 4x4=16; 
and likewise 6 is the square root of 36, 
as 6 X 6=36. 
Square. x. s. [guadra, Latin.] 
1. A figure with right angles and equal 
sides, ; 
Then did a sharped spire of diamond bright, 
Ten feet each way in square appear to me, 
Justly proportion’d up into his height, 
So far as archer might his level see. 
Rais’d of grassy turf their table was; 
And on her ample square from side to side 
All Autumn pil’d. Milton, P. L. 


Spenser, 


2. An area of four sides, with houses on 


each side. ; 
The statue of Alexander VII. stands in the 


large square of the town, Addison on Italy. 


9. Level; equality. 

Men should sort themselves with their equals ; 
for a rich man that converses upon the sguare 
with a poor man, shall certainly undo him. 

L Estrange. 

We live not on the sgware with such as these, 
Such are our betters who can better please. 

Dryden. 
10. Quartile ; the astrological situation of 
planets, distant ninety degrees from each 
other. 
To the other five 

Their planetary motions and aspects, _ 

In sextile, sguare, and trine, and opposite, 

Of noxious efficacy. Milton, P.L. 
11. Rule; conformity. A proverbial use. 
I shall break no squares whether it be so or not. 

L Estrange. 
4L 2 
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12. Squares go. The game proceeds. 
Chessboards being full of squares. 


One frog looked about him to see how squares 
went with their new king. L Estrange. 


To SQUARE. v. a. [quadro, Lat. from the 
noun. | 

1. To form with right angles. 

9, To reduce to a square. 


Circles to square, and cubes to double, 
Would give a man excessive trouble. Prior. 


3, To measure; to reduce to a measure. 
Stubborn criticks, apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to sguare all the sex 
By Cressid’s rule. Shakspeare. 


4. To adjust ; to regulate; to mould; to 


shape. 

Dreams are toys ; 

Yet for this once, yea superstitiously, 

I will be sguar’d by this. Shakspeare, Wint, Tale. 
How frantickly I square my talk! Shakspeare. 
Thou ’rt said to have a stubborn soul, 

That apprehends no further than this world, 

And squar’st thy life accordingly. Shakspeare. 
He employs not on us the hammer and the 

chisel, with an intent to wound or mangle us, 

but only to sguare and fashion our hard and stub- 
born hearts. Boyle, Seraph. Love. 
God has designed us a measure of our under- 
takings; his word and law, by the proportions 
whereof we are to sguare our actions. 
Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
‘The oracle was inforced to proclaim Socrates 
to be the wisest man in the world, because he 
applied his studies to the moral part, the squaring 


men’s lives. Hammond. 
His preaching much, but more his practice 
wrought ; 


A living sermon of the truths he taught; 
For this by rules severe his life he squar’d, 
That all might see the doctrine which they heard. 
Dryden. 
This must convince all such who have, upon 
a wrong interpretation, presumed to sguare opi- 
nions by theirs, and have in loud exclamations 
shewn their abhorrence of university education. 
Swift. 
5. To accommodate; to fit. 
Eye me, blest providence, and square my trial 
To my proportion’d strength. Milion, Comus. 
Some professions can equally square themselves 
to, and thrive under all revolutions of government. 
South. 
6. To respect in quartile. 
O’er Libra’s sign a crowd of foes prevails, 
The icy Goat and Crab that square the scales. 
Creech. 
To SQUARE.F v.72. 


1. To suit with; to fit with. 
¥ set them by the rule, and, as they square, 
Or deviate from undoubted doctrine, fare. 
Dryden. 
His description sguares exactly to lime. 
Woodward. 
These marine bodies do not sguare with those 
opinions, but exhibit phenomena that thwart them. 
Woodward. 
2. To quarrel; to go to opposite sides. 
Obsolete. The French word contre- 
carrer has the same import. Dr. John- 
son, in a Note on Shakspeare. — The 
French quarrer has also been referred 
to: se guarrer, “to strut or square ts 
to look big ; to carry the arms a-kembo, 
braggadochio-like.” Cotgrave. 
But they do square, that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn cups; and hide them there, 
Shaks. Mids. N. Dream, 
Are you such fools 
To square for this? would it offend you then 
That both should speed ? Titus Andronicus. 
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Squa‘RELY.* adv. [from square.] Suit- 
ably ; in conformity. 
Conform my manners squarely to their mode. 
Imago Seculi, Poems, (167 6,) p. 63. 
Squa’reness. . s. [from square.] The 
state of being square. 
This instrument is for striking lines square to 
other lines or straight lines, and try the syuareness 


of their work. Moxon. 
Motion, squareness, or any particular shape, are 
the accidents of body. Watts, Logick. 


To SQUASH.+ v. a. [from quash 5 schiac- 
ciare, Ital.] To crush into pulp; to 
batter or make as flat as a cake. 


Sauasu. n. s. [from quash.] 
1. Any thing soft and easily crushed. 


Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough 
. for a boy, as a squash is before it is a peascod, or a 
codling, when it is almost an apple. 
Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
2, [Melopepo.| A plant. Miller. 
Squash is an Indian kind of pumpion that grows 
apace. Boyle. 
3. Any thing unripe; any thing soft. In 
contempt. 
How like I then was to this kernel, 
This squash, this gentleman. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
4, A sudden fall. 
Since they will overload my shoulders, I shall 
throw down the burden with a squash among them. 


Arbuthnot. 
| 5. A shock of soft bodies. 
My fall was stopped by a terrible squash that 
sounded louder than the cataract of Niagara. 
Swift. 
To SQUAT.F ». n. [quattare, Italian.] To 
sit cowering; to sit close to the ground. 
Let it squat till then, and in that order be 
started up. 
Hacket’s Life of Abp. Williams, (1693,) p. 125. 
To Squat.* v. a. To bruise or make flat 
by letting fall, Grose notices this as a 
provincial word. Barret thus gives it, 
under the verb throw: “To squaite or 
throwe any thing against the ground.” 
Aly. 1580. 


Squat. adj. [from the verb.] 


1. Cowering; close to the ground. 
Him there they found, 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eye. 
Milton, P. L. 
Her dearest comrades never caught her 
Squat on her hams. Swift. 
9, Short and thick; having one part close 
to another, as those of an animal con- 
tracted and cowering. 
The squill-insect is so called from some simili- 
tude to the squill-fish: the head is broad and squat. 
Grew. 
Alma in verse, in prose the mind, 
Throughout the body, sguat or tall, 
Is bond fide all in all. Prior. 
SQuatT. n. s. 
1. The posture of cowering or lying close. 
A stitch-fall’n cheek that hangs below the jaw ; 
Such wrinkles asa skilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 
She sits at sguat, and scrubs her leathern face. 


Dryden. 
2. A sudden fall. 


Bruises, squats, and falls, which often kill others, 
can bring litde hurt to those that are temperate, 
Herbert. 


Squar. n.s. A sort of mineral. 


The squat consists of tin ore and spar incor- 
porated, Woodward. 


To Squawt.* See To SQUALL. 


SQU 


| To SQUEAK. v. 2. [sqwacka, Swedish.} 
1. To set up a sudden dolorous ery; to 
cry out with pain. 
2. To cry with a shrill acute tone. 
The sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. 
Shakspeare. 
Cart wheels sgueak not when they are liquored. 
Bacon. 
I see the new Arion sail, 
The lute still trembling underneath thy nail : 
At thy well-sharpen’d thumb from shore to shore, 
The trebles squeak for fear, the bases roar, 
Dryden: 

Blunderbusses planted in every loop-hole go 
off at the squeaking of a fiddle and the thrumming 
of a guitar. Dryden. 

Who can endure to hear one of the rough old 
Romans squeaking through the mouth of an 
eunuch ? Addison. 

How like brutes’ organs are to ours; 

They grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A bear might soon be made a wit ; 

And that, for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might squeak love-odes, dogs bark satire. 

Prior. 
In florid impotence he speaks, 

And as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks. 
i Pope. 

Zoilus calls the companions of Ulysses the 
squeaking pigs of Homer, Pope, Odyss. 

3. To break silence or secrecy for fear or 
pain. 

If he be obstinate, put a civil question to him 
upon the rack, and he squeaks, I warrant him. 

Dryden, Don Sebast. 
SquEak.f z. s. [from the verb.} 
1. A cry of pain. 
Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 
In panick horrour of pursuing dogs: 
With many a deadly grunt and doleful squeak, 
Poor swine! as if their pretty hearts would break. 
Dryden 
2. A shrill quick cry, not of pain. 

The coquette— with a great many skittish notes, 
affected squeaks, and studied inconsistencies, dis- 
tinguished herself from the rest of the company. 

Tatler, No. 157. 


Squgea‘KER.* n.s. [from sgueak.] One 
who cries with a shrill acute tone. 

Mimical sgweakers and bellowers, the vain- 
glorious admirers only of themselves, and those of 
their own fashioned face and gesture. 

Echard, Obs. on Answ. to Cont. of the Cl. p. 137. 

To Squrat.f v. n. [sgwaela, Su. Goth. 
See To Squatt.] ‘To cry with a shrill 
sharp voice; to cry with pain. Squeak 
seems a short sudden cry, and squeal a 
cry continued. 

He squeleth out, as though he had heard some 
marvelous strange sounds. 

Dr. Fulke, Conf. of the Pap. Quar. &¢. (1583,) p. 25. 

She pinched me, and called me a squealing chit. 

Tatler, No. 15. 

SQUEA’MISH.+ adj. [for quawmish or 

ualmish, from gqualm. Dr. johnson. — 
And thus formerly our word was squa- 
mish: “ To be sqguamish or nice.” 
Barret, Alv. 1580.] Nice; fastidious ; 
easily disgusted ; having the stomach 
easily turned ; being apt to take offence 
without much reason. It is used always 
in dislike either real or ironical. 

Yet, for countenance sake, he seemed very 
squeamish in respect of the charge he bad of the 
princess Pamela. Sidney. 

Quoth he, that honour’s very squeamish, 

That takes a basting for a blemish ; 
For what ’s more honourable than scars, 
Or skin to tatters rent in wars? Hudibras. 


f 


| 


-SQurA’MISHNESS. 


Squna’stness.* x. s. [from squeasy.] Nau- 
queasy 


SQUEA’SY.* adj. 


_ Barret, Aly. 1580.] 
1. To press; to crush between two bo- 


_ things downwards, as in the presses for printing, 


None acted mournings fore’d to show, 
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His musick is rustick, and perhaps too plain 
The men of squeamish taste to entertain. Southern. 

It is rare to see a man at once squeamish and 
yoracious. South. 

There is no occasion to oppose the ancients and 


~ the moderns, or to be squeamish on either side, He 


that wisely conducts his mind in the pursuit of 
knowledge, will gather what lights he can from 
either. Locke. 


Squea’misuty.f adv. [from sgueamish.] 


In a fastidious manner. Sherwood. 

Too palpable therefore is the modern delicacy 
of the writer of the battle of Hastings, who thus 
sgueamishly introduces this tale of Saxon per- 
fidy : 

i I, tho’ a Saxon, yet the truth will telle.” 

Warton, Rowley Eng. p. 70. 
n. s. [from squeamish.] 
Niceness; delicacy; fastidiousness. 

The thorough-paced politician must laugh at 
the squeamishness of his conscience, and read it 
another lecture. South. 

Upon their principles they may revive the wor- 
ship of the host of heaven; it is but conquering a 
little sgueamishness of stomach. Stilling fleet. 

To administer this dose, fifty thousand operators, 
considering the sgueamishness of some stomachs, 
and the peevishness of young children, is but rea- 
sonable. Swift. 


sea; queasiness ; fastidiousness. 

A squeasiness and rising up of the heart against 
any mean, vulgar, or mechanical condition of men. 
Hammond, Works, iv. 614. 
Queasy ; nice; squea- 

mish ; fastidious ; scrupulous. 

He is as sgueazy of his commendations as his 
courtesie. Dp. Earle, Charact. of a Blunt Man. 
In sgueasy stomachs honey turns to gall. 
: Dryden. 
To SQUEEZE.} v. a. [epiyan, Saxon; 
gwasgu, Welsh, to squeeze, to press. So 
in Armorick. From ys gwasgu comes 
the English word. See Davies and 
Richards. But the Sax. cpiyan, to quash, 
is the preferable origin; according to 
which form our word was once written ; 
“ To squise or thrust together, presso.” 


dies. 
It is applied to the squeezing or pressing of 


Wilkins. 

The sinking of the earth would make a convul- 
sion of the air, and that crack must so shake or 
squeeze the atmosphere, as to bring down all the 
remaining vapours. Burnet. 
He reap’d the product of his labour’d ground, 
And squeez’d the combs with golden liquor crown’d. 
Dryden. 


Or squeeze his eyes to make the torrent flow. 

. Dryden. 
_ When Florio speaks, what virgin could with- 
stand, 

If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand? Pope. 
2. To oppress; to crush; to harass by 
extortion, 

» Ina civil war people must expect to he crushed 
and sgueezed toward the burden. TL’ Estrange. 
3: To force between close bodies. 

To Sauerze. v. n. 


i. To act or pass, in consequence of com- 
_ pression. 

A concave sphere of gold filled with water and 
; soldered up, upon pressing the sphere with great 
A" force, let the water squeeze through it, and stand 

all over its outside in multitudes of small drops, 


SQuEE’zInG.* n. s. [from squeeze.] Act of 


Squetcu.f n. s. [from the verb.] Dr. 


Saurs.} n.s. [schieben, Germ. to push for- 


1. A small pipe of paper filled with wild- 


g, Any sudden flash. 


3. A lampoon: a frequent colloquial ex- , 


4. Any petty fellow. 


SQU 


like dew, without bursting or cracking the body 

of the gold. Newton, Opt. 
2, To force way through close bodies. 

Many a publick minister comes empty in; but 


when he has crammed his guts, he is fain to sgueeze 
hard before he can get off. L’ Estrange. 


Squeeze. n. s. [from the verb.] Compres- 
sion; pressure. 

A subtile artist stands with wond’rous bag, 
That bears imprison’d winds, of gentler sort 
Than those that erst Laertes’ son enclos’d : 
Peaceful they sleep; but Jet the tuneful squeeze 
Of labouring elbow rouse them, out they fly 
Melodious, and with spritely accents charm. 

Philips. 


squeezing. 
What crowds of these, impenitently bold, 
In sounds and jingling syllables grown old, 
Still run on poets, in a raging yein, 
Ev’n to the dregs and sqgueexings of the brain ! 
Pope. 
To SQUELCH, or SaquetsH.* v. a. [a 
corruption perhaps of sguash.] To crush. 
Dr. Johnson, in defining the verb squad, 
has used this word; not then intending, 
perhaps, to call the substantive a low 
ludicrous word. 
He has almost trod my guts out : — 
O, ’twas your luck and mine to be sqguelch’d. 
Beaum, and Fl. Nice Valour. 


Johnson calls this substantive a low ludi- 
crous word; and defines it a heavy fall. 
It is indeed a very common expression, 
but is rather, as Grose terms it, a flat fall 
on one side. 
He tore the earth which he had say’d 
From squelch of knight, and storm’d and rav'd. 
Hudibras. 
So soon as the poor devil had recovered the 
squelch, away he scampers, bawling like mad. 
L’ Estrange. 


ward. This etymology, though the best 
that I have found, is not very probable.] 


fire. Used in sport. 

The armada at Calais, sir Walter Raleigh was 
wont prettily to say, were suddenly driven away | 
with sguibs; for it was no more than a stratagem | 
of fire-boats manless, and sent upon them. 

Bacon, War with Spain. 

The forest of the south compareth the French | 
valour to a squid, or fire of flax, which burns and | 
crackles for a time, but suddenly extinguishes. 

Howell, Voc. For. | 


: , 4 pote || 
Lampoons, like sguibs, may make a present | 


blaze ; 
But time, and thunder, pay respect to bays. 
Waller. 
Furious he begins his march, 
Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch ; 
With squibs and crackers arm’d to throw ant 
Among the trembling crowd below. Swift. 


Criticks on verse, as squibs on triumphs wait, 
Proclaim the glory, and augment the state. | 
Young. | 


SQU 
mete n.s. [squilla, scilla, Lat. squille, 
Teil 
1. A plant. 


_It hath a large acrid bulbous root 
like an onion; the leaves are broad ; the 
flowers are like those of ornithogalum, 
or the starry hyacinth: they grow ina 
long spike, and come out before the 
leaves. Miller. 

Seed or kernels of apples and pears put into a 
squill, which is like a great onion, will come up 
earlier than in the earth itself. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

*Twill down like oxymel of sguills. Roscommon. 

The self-same atoms 
Can, in the truffle, furnish out a feast ; * 
And nauseate, in the scaly squill, the taste. Garth. 


2: A fish: 
3. An insect. 


The squill-insect is so called from 
some similitude to the squdll-fish, in hay- 
ing a long body covered with a crust, 
composed of several rings: the head 
broad and squat. Grew. 


Squrnancy.} n. s. [sguinance, sguinancie, 
French ; sguinantia, Italian. Dr. John- 
son.— Some of our old authors write 
this word sguinacy, whence squingy ; 
and thence guinsey seems more regularly 
formed: “ Canker in the mouth; sguin- 
acie in the throate.” Bp. King, Thanks- 
giv. Serm. 1619, p. 21. “ Being sur- 
prised by a sguinzy.” Bp. Taylor, Holy 
Dying, ch. 1. § 2. ed. 1652.] An inflam- 
mation in the throat; a quinsey. 

Used for squinancies and inflammations of the 
throat; it seemeth to have a mollifying and leni- 
fying virtue, Bacon. 

In a squinancy there is danger of suffocation. 

Wiseman. 

SQUINT.+ adj. [squinte, Dutch, oblique, 
transverse.} Looking obliquely; look- 
ing not directly ; looking suspiciously. 

Herdgroom, I fear me, thou have a sguint eye. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. Aug. 

Her look is squint, with which wishly beholding 
one, she fixedly looketh upon another. 

Transl. of Bocealini, (1626,) p. 71. 

Where an equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope rather than fear, 

And gladly banish squint suspicion. 
Milton, Comus. 

Sauint.* n.s. An oblique look. 

To Squint. v. 2. To look obliquely ; to 
look not in a direct line of vision. 

Some can sqguiné when they will; and children 
set upon a table with a candle behind them, both 
eyes will moye outwards, to see the light, and so 
induce squinting. Bacon. 

Not a period of this epistle but squints towards 
another over against it. Pope. 


| To SQUINT. v. a. 


1. To form the eye to oblique vision. 
This is the foul Flibertigibbet; he gives the 
web and the pin, sguints the eye, and makes the 


Dead clouds of sadness, or light sguibs of mirth, 
Donne, Poems, p. 341, 


pression. 
Not now in use. 
Asked for their pass by every squib, 
That list at will them to revile or snib. 
Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 


harelip, Shakspeare. 


2. To turn the eye obliquely. 


Perkin began already to sguiné one eye upon 


the crown, and another upon the sanctuary. 
Bacon, Hen. VII. 


Saurnreyep. adj. [squint and eye. ] 
1. Having the sight directed oblique. 
He was so squinteyed, that he seemed spitefully 


in the common phrase, are called 


Lacey Tatler, No. 88 
, No. 88. 


libellers. 


to look upon them whom he beheld. 
Knolles, Hist, of the Turks. 
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g, Indirect ; oblique; malignant. 

This is such a false and squinteyed praise, 
Which seeming to look upwards on his glories, 
Looks down upon my fears. Denham. 

Saurntire’co. adj. Squinting. A cant 
word. ; 

The timbrel and the squintifego maid 
Of Isis awe thee ; lest the gods for sin, 

Should, with a swelling dropsy, stuff thy skin. 
Dryden, Pers. 
SaurNtTineLy.* adv. [from sguint.] With 
an oblique look. Sherwood. 


To Saui'xy. v.2 To look asquint. A 
cant word. 

J remember thine eyes well enough: Dost thou 

squiny at me? Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


SQUIRE. 2x. s. [contraction of esquire ; 
escuyer, Fr. See Esquire. ] 
1. A gentleman next in rank to a knight. 
He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. — 
Ay, that I will, come cut and long tail under the 
degree of a squire. Shakspeare. 
‘The rest are princes, barons, knights, squires, 
And gentlemen of blood. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
9, An attendant on anoble warriour. 
Old Butes’ form he took, Anchises’ squire 
Now left to rule Ascanius, Dryden, ZEn. 
Knights, squires, and steeds must enter on the 
stage. Pope. 
3. An attendant at court. 
Return with her — 
T could as well be brought 
To knee his throne; and, squire-like, pension beg, 
To keep base life a-foot. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
To SquirE.* v. a. To attend as a squire. 
This is an ancient as well as a modern 
gallant word; and I wonder that Dr. 
Johnson overpassed it. 
He squiereth me both up and doun. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Prol. 
Squiring to tilt-yards, play-houses, and all such 
publick places. B. Jonson, Cynth. Revels. 
He [a Frenchman] squires her to every place 
she visits, either on pleasure or business. 
Guthrie, France. 
[from squzre. ] 
Rank and state of an 


Squ’REHOOD.* 7 n. 5. 
Squi/RESHIP. 
esquire. 

What profit hast thou reaped by this thy squire- 
ship ? Shelton, Transl. of Don Quix. iv. 25. 
Tf this should be the test of sguirehood, it will go 
hard with a great number of my fraternity, as well 
as myself, who must all be unsquired, because a 
greyhound will not be allowed to keep us com- 
pany. Swift, Lett. to the King at Arms. 
Saurrety.* adj. [from sguire.]| Becom- 
ing a squire. 
One very fit for this squirely function. 
Shelton, Trans. of Don Quix. i. 4. 
Squr’RReEL-f 2. s. [escurieu, old Fr.; ecu- 
reuil, modern; from the Gr. cxlovesc, 
of cud, shade, and ofsd, tail; the tail 
being a sort of covering for the animal. 
Scorel is our old word; which is in the 
Prompt. Parv.] A small animal that 
lives in woods, remarkable for leaping 
from tree to tree. 
One chane’d to find a nut, 
In the end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel-root, 
There scatter’d by a squirrel, 
Which out the kernel gotten had ; 
When quoth this fay, Dear queen, be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne’er so mad, 


I'll set you safe from peril. Drayton. 


To SQUIRT.+ ». a. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius refers it 
to the Su. Goth. sguaeitia, which has a 
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similar meaning: and so sqwaettra, to 
scatter.] To throw out in a quick 
stream. 

Sir Roger she mortally hated, and used to hire 
fellows to squirt kennel water upon him as he 
passed along. Arbuthnot. 

To Squirt. v.n. To prate; to let fly. 
Low cant. 

You are so given to squirting up and down, and 
chattering, that the world would say, I had chosen 
a jack-pudding for a prime minister. L’ Estrange. 

Sauirt. n. s. [from the verb.] 
1. An instrument by which a quick stream 
is ejected. 

He with his squirt-fire could disperse 
Whole troops. Hudibras. 

His weapons are a pin to scratch, and a squirt 
to bespatter. Pope. 


2. A small quick stream. 


Water those with squirts of an infusion of the 
medicine in dunged water. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Seur'rter. n.s. [from squirt.] One that 
plies a squirt. 
The squirters were at it with their kennel water, 
for they were mad for the loss of their bubble. 
Arbuthnito. 
To STAB. v. a. [staven, old Dutch.] 


1. To pierce with a pointed weapon, 
Hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy slaughter’d son ; 
Stabb’d by the self-same hand that made these 
wounds. Shakspeare- 
Porcius, think thou seest thy dying brother 
Stabb’d at his heart, and all besmear’d with blood, 
Storming at thee ! Addison, Cato. 


2. To wound mortally or mischievously. 


What tears will then be shed ! 
Then, to complete her woes, will I espouse 
Hermione ; — ’twill stad her to the heart ! 
A. Philips. 
To STAB. v. 2. 
1. To give a wound with a pointed 
weapon. 
None shall dare 
With shorten’d sword to stab in closer war ; 
But in fair combat fight. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 
Killing a man with a sword or a hatchet are 
looked on as no distinct species of action; but if 
the point of the sword first enter the body, it passes 
for a distinct species where it has a distinct name ; 
as in England, where it is called stabbing. Locke. 
2. To offer a stab. 
Thou hid’st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart, 
To stab at my frail life. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
3. To give a mortal wound. 
He speaks poniards, and every word stabs. 
Shakspeare. 
Sras. n. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. A wound with a sharp-pointed weapon. 
The elements 
Of whom your swords are temper’d, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at stabs 
Kill the still closing waters. Shakspeare. 
Cleander, 
Unworthy was thy fate, thou first of warriours, 
To fall beneath a base assassin’s stab. Rowe. 
2. A dark injury; a sly mischief. 
3. A stroke; a blow. 
He had a scripture ready to repel them all ; 
every pertinent text urged home being a direct 
stab to a temptation, South. 


Sra‘BBer. n. s. [from séab.] One who 
stabs ; a privy murderer. 
Sra’spincLy.* adv. [from stab.] With 
intent to do a dark injury; maliciously. 
This intimation against the council is as stab- 


bingly suggested as the story of Sardanapalus ; 
that a man cannot give a general character of a 


STABI’LIMENT. 2. s. 


2. Fixedness ; not fluidity. 


STA 


sacrilegious statesman, but some of his majesty’s 
privy-council must immediately be glanced at. 
Bp. Parker, Rep. to Reh. Transpr. (1673,) p. 287¢ 


[from stabilis, 
Lat.] Support; firmness ; act of making 


rm. 
They serve for stabiliment, propagation, and 
shade. Derham. 


To SrvasrLitaTe.* v. a. [from stabilitas, 


Lat.] To make stable ; to establish. 
The soul about itself cireumgyrates 
Her various forms, and what she most doth love 
She oft before herself stabilitates. 
More, Immort. of the Soul, (1647,) 1. ii. 43, 


Srasrcity.t n.s. [stabdlité, French; from 


stabilitas, Latin. | 


1. Stableness ; steadiness; strength to stand. 


Wisdom and knowledge shall be the stability of 
thy times. Ts, xxxiii. 6. 
By the same degrees that either of these happen, 
the stability of the figure is by the same lessened. 
Temple. 
These mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
These ribs robust and vast in order join’d, 
Such strength and such stability impart, 
That storms above, and earthquakes under ground 
Break not the pillars. Blackmore. 
He began to try 
This and that hanging stone’s stability. Cotton. 
Since fluidness and stability are contrary qua- 
lities, we may conceive that the firmness or sta- 
bility of a body consists in this, that the particles 
which compose it do so rest, or are intangled, that 
there is among them a mutual cohesion. Boyle. 


3. Firmness of resolution. 


STA'BLE. adj. [stable, Fr. stabilis, Lat.] 


1. Fixed ; able to stand. 


2. Steady; constant; fixed in resolution or 


conduct. 
If man would be unvyariable, 
He must be like a rock or stone, or tree; 
For ev’n the perfect angels were not stable, 
But had a fall more desperate than we. Davies. 
He perfect, stable; but imperfect we, 4 
Subject to change. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 


3. Strong; fixed in state or condition; 


durable. 

This region of chance and vanity, where nothing 
is stable, nothing equal; nothing could be offered 
to-day but what to-morrow might deprive us of, 

Rogers 
To Stra’aiE.* v.a. To make stable; to 
fix; to establish. Obsolete. 

Articles devised by the king’s highness to stable 
Christian quietness and unity among the people, 

Strype, Life of Abp. Cranmer, (under 1536.) 
STA’BLE. n.s. [stabulum, Lat.] A house 
for beasts. 

I will make Rabbah a stable for camels. 

Ezra, xxv. 5+ 

Slothful disorder fill’d his stable, 

And sluttish plenty deck’d her table. Prior. 
To Sra’six. v.n. [stabulo, Latin.], To 

kennel ; to dwell as beasts. sane 

In their palaces, 

Where luxury late reign’d, sea monsters whelp’d 

And stabled. Milton, P.L. 
To Sta’sux.f v. a. [stabulo, Latin.] To 

put into a stable. 

Pheebus, wearie of his yearly taske, 

Ystabled hath his steeds in lowly lay. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. Nov. 
n.s. [stable and boy, oF 
man.| One who attends 


STa’BLEBOY. 
SrTa’BLEMAN. 
jn the stable. 
As soon as you alight at the inn, deliver your 
horses to the stableboy. Swift. 


Sa ee 


j STACK+ n. s. [stacca, Italian. 


Swink & 
If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the sta- 
dleman and the scullion to stand in his way. Swift. 
I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine, 
_And to rough-riders give my choicest wine ; 
I would caress some stableman of note, 
And imitate his language and his coat. Bramston. 
Sra’BLEness.f x. s. [from stable.] 
1. Power to stand. 
Behold the spaces, and the stablenesse, and the 
' swyft course of heven. Chaucer, Boeth. L. 3. pr. 8. 
2. Steadiness ; constancy ; stability. 
: The king-becoming graces, 
As justice, verity, temp’rance, stableness, 
Bounty, persey’rance, I have no relish of them, 
Shakspeare. 
Light of understanding, stableness of persuasion, 
. Translators of the Bible, Pref. 
Sta’BLEsTAND, zn. s. [In law.] Is one of 
the four evidences or presumptions, 
whereby a man is convinced to intend 
the stealing of the king’s deer in the 
forest: and this is when a man is found 
at his standing in the forest with a cross 
bow bent, ready to shoot at any deer ; 
or with a long bow, or else standing 
close by a tree with greyhounds in a 
leash ready to slip. Cowel. 
Tl keep my stadlestand where I lodge my wife, 
Tl go in couples with her. Shakspeare. 
Sra’BLINnG.* x. s. [from stable.] House or 
room for beasts. 
Her terror once, on Afric’s tawny shore, 
Now smok’d in dust, a stabling now for wolves! 
Thomson, Liberty, P, iii. 
To Sra’suisu. v.a. [establir, Fr. stabilio, 
Lat.] To establish; to fix; to settle. 
Then she began a treaty to procure, 
And stablish terms betwixt both their requests. 
Spenser. 
Stop effusion of our Christian blood, 
And stablish quietness on every side. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
and stablish you in every 
2 Thess. ii. 17. 


Comfort your hearts, 
good work, 
___ Poor hereticks in love there be, 
Which think to stablish dangerous constancy ; 
But I have told them, since you will be true, 
You shall be true to them who ’re false to you. 
q Donne. 
at His covenant sworn 
To David, stadlish’d as the days of Heaven. 
yee Milton. 
“Staeiy.* adv. [from stable.] Firmly ; 
Steadily. Huloet, and Sherwood. 


“Srasura’tioy.* x. s. (stabulatio, Lat.] 
Act of housing beasts. Not in use. 

Cockeram. 

Dr. John- 
Son,— Mr. H. Tooke deduces it from the 
‘Sax. yoizan, to ascend; making it the 
Past participle, with the pronunciation 
of & for g. Div. of Purl. ii. 276. 283. 
“The word, however, appears to be a 
Northern substantive, viz. stack, Icel. 
stack-gardur, an enclosure in which corn 
or hay stacks are erected. See Dr. 
-vamieson in V. STAcKYARD.] 

1. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood, 
heaped up regularly together. 

_ Against every pillar was a stack of billets above 
# man’s height, which the watermen that bring 
‘Wood down the Seine laid there. 

ae Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

While the marquis and his servant on foot were 

‘chasing the kid about the stack, the prince from 

horseback killed him with a pistol, 

oe Wotton, D. of Buckingham, 
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While the cock 

To the stack or the barn-door 

Stoutly struts his dame before. Milton, TL’ All. 

Stacks of moist corn grow hot by fermentation. 
Newton. 
An inundation, says the fable, 

O’erflow’d a farmer’s barn and stable ; 

Whole ricks of hay and stacks of corn 

Were down the sudden current born. Swift, 
2. A number of chimneys or funnels stand- 

ing together. - 

A mason making a stack of chimneys, the foun- 
dation of the house sunk, Wiseman, Surgery, 
To Stack. v. a. [from the noun.] To pile 
up regularly in ricks. 
So likewise a hovel will serve for a room, 
To stack on the pease. Tusser. 
The prices of stacking up of wood I shall give 
you. Mortimer. 
Sta‘cte.f n.s. [saxr}, Gr. stacte, Latin, 
yeacce, Sax.] An aromatick; the gum 
that distils from the tree which pro- 
duces myrrh. 
Take sweet spices, stacte, and galbanum, 
Ex. xxx, 34, 
Sta’DpLe.* x, s. See STADLeE. 
Stape.* n.s. [stade, Fr. stadium, Lat.] 
A furlong. 
The greatness of the town, by that we could 
judge, stretcheth in circuit some forty stades, 
Donne, Hist. of the Sept. (ed. 1633,) p.71. 
STA’DLE.} 2. s. [ycabdel, Saxon, a foun- 
dation.] 
1. Any thing which serves for support to 
another. 
2. A staff; a crutch. Obsolete. 
He cometh on, his weak steps governing 
And aged limbs on cypress stadle stout, 
And with an ivy twine his waist is girt about. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
3. A tree suffered to grow for coarse and 
common uses, as posts or rails. Of this 
meaning I am doubtful. Dr. Johnson. 

— Staddles are young plants left stand- 

ing at certain distances, when a wood is 

cut. 
Leave growing for staddles the likeliest and 
best 

Though seller and buyer dispatched the rest. 

Tusser. 
Coppice-woods, if you leave in them staddles 
too thick, will run to bushes and briars, and have 
little clean underwood. Bacon. 
To Sva’DLE.f v.a. [from the noun.] To 
leave sufficient stadles when a wood is 
cut. 
First see it well fenced, ere hewers begin ; 
Then see it well staddled without and within. 
Tusser. 
Sra‘DTHOLDER.T x. s. [stadt and houden, 
Dutch.] The chief magistrate of the 
United Provinces. 

They had secret powers given them, to treat 
concerning the prince of Orange’s being their 
stadtholder. 

Burnet, Hist. of his Own Times, K. Ch, II. 


STA 
2, A prop; a support. 


Hope is a lover’s staff; walk hence with that, 
And manage it against despairing thoughts. 
Shakspeare. 
The boy was the very staf? of my age, my very 
prop. Shakspeare, 
If a subject be a son, then ought he to be a 
staff unto his father, wherewith not to strike but 


to sustain him, Holiday. 
3. A stick used as a weapon; a club; 
the handle of an edged or pointed 


weapon. A club properly includes the 
notion of weight, and the staff of length. 

I cannot strike at wretched kernes, whose arms 

Are hir’d to bear their staves. Shaks. Macbeth. 

He that bought the skin ran greater risks than 
t’ other that sold it, and had the worse end of the 
staff. L Estrange. 

With forks and staves the felon they pursue, 

Dryden. 
4. Any long piece of wood. 

He forthwith from the glittering staff unfurl’d 
The imperial ensign, Milton, P.L. 

To his single eye, that in his forehead glar’d 
Like a full moon, or a broad burnish’d shield, 

A forky staf’ we dexterously apply’d, 
Which in the spacious socket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round jelly from its orb. 
Addison. 
5. Round or step of a ladder. 

Descending and ascending by ladders, I as- 
cended at one of six hundred and thirty-nine 
staves, or eighty-nine fathoms, Brown, Trav. 

6. An ensign of an office; a badge of 
authority. 

Methought this staff, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

All his officers brake their staves ; but at their 
return new staves were delivered unto them. 

Hayward on Edw. VT. 

7. An establishment of officers, in various 

departments, attached to generals and 
armies. 

8. [Stef, Icelandick.] A stanza; a series of 

verses regularly disposed, so as that, 

when the series concluded, the same 


STAFF. x. s. plur. staves. [ycaep, year, 
Saxon; staff; Danish; staf, Dutch.] 
1. A stick with which a man supports him- 
self in walking. 
It much would please him, 
That of his fortunes you would make a staff 
To lean upon. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
Grant me and my people the benefit of thy 
chastisements, that thy rod as well as thy staf? may 
comfort us. King Charles. 
Is it probable that he, who had met whole 
armies in battle, should now throw away his séaff, 
out of fear of a dog? Broome. 


order begins again. 

Cowley found out that no kind of staf? is pro- 
per for an heroick poem, as being all too lyrical ; 
yet though he wrote in couplets, where rhyme is 
freer from constraint, he affects half verses, 

Dryden. 

When Crito once a panegyrick show’d, 

He beat him with a staff of his own ode. Harte. 

Sra’Frisu. adj, [from staff:] Stiff; harsh. 
Obsolete. 

A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and 
lumpish, but hard, tough, and though somewhat 
staffisk, both for learning and whole course of liv- 
ing, proveth always best. Ascham. 

Sva’FFTREE. n.s. A sort of ever green 
privet. 

Srac.f z.s. [Of this word I find no de- 
rivation. Dr. Johnson.— Mr. H. Tooke 
pronounces it the past participle of the. 
Sax. pcizan, to ascend; a name well ap- 
plied, he says ; the raised and lofty head 
of the animal being the most striking 
circumstance at the first sight of him. 
Div. of Purl. ii. 282, But it is more 
probably from steggr, Icel. the male of 
almost all wild beasts. See Dr. Jamie- 
son, in V. STAIG.] 

1. The male red deer; the male of the 
hind. 


To the place a poor sequester’d stag, 
F , 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, : 
Did come tolanguish. Shakspeare, As you like it. 


ed he 


The swift stag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton, P. L. 
Tv inhabitants of seas and skies shall change, 
And fish on shore, and stags in air shall range. 
Dryden. 
The stag 
Hears his. own feet, and thinks they sound like 
more, 
And fears his hind legs will o’ertake his fore. 
Pope. 
2. A colt or young horse. Old Yorksh. 
Gloss. 1697. A horse from one to three 


years old. Craven Dial. 1824. 


STAGE.F x. s. [estage, Fr. Dr. Johnson. 
— Stagie, Teut. trom stijgen, elevare. 
Kilian. And thus Mr. H. Tooke calls 
our stage the past participle of the Sax. 
yorzan, to ascend ; as Dr. Jamieson also 
refers stage, a step, to steg, Germ. stig?, 
Icel. from steigen, to ascend. | 


1. A floor raised to view on which any 
show is exhibited ; a raised floor of tem- 
porary use. 

We princes, I tel you, are set on stages, in the 
sight and viewe of all the world. 
Q. Eliz. Speech to Parliament, (1586. ) 
I have seen the whole front of a mountebank’s 
stage, from one end to the other, faced with patents, 
certificates, medals, and great seals, by which the 
several princes of Europe have testified their esteem 
for the doctor ! Tatler, No. 240, 
2. The theatre; the place of scenick en- 
tertainments. 
And much good do’t you then, 
Brave plush and velvet men : 
Can feed on ort; and, safe in your stage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The stagers and the stage wrights too. B. Jonson. 
Those two Mytilene brethren, basely born, crept 
out of a small galliot unto the majesty of great 
kings. Herein admire the wonderful changes 
and chances of these worldly things, now up, 
now down, as if the life of man were not of 
much more certainty than a stage play. 
Knolles, Hist. 
I maintain, against the enemies of the stage, that 
patterns of piety, decently represented, may second 
the precepts. Dryden. 
One Livius Andronicus was the first stage player 
in Rome. Dryden, Juv. Ded. 
Knights, squires, and steeds must enter on the 
stage. Pope. 

3. Any place where any thing is publickly 

transacted or performed. 


When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
4. A place in which rest is taken on a jour- 
ney; as much of a journey as is per- 
formed without intermission. [statzo, Lat. 
Dr. Johnson. — Perhaps from the Goth, 
staiga, a way, a road; yorze, Sax. the 
same. | 
..  Ishall put you in mind where it was you pro- 
mised to set out, or begin your first stage; and 
beseech you to go before me my guide. 
Hammond, Pract. Catech. 
Our next stage brought us to the mouth of the 
Tiber. Addison. 
From thence compell’d by craft and age, 
She makes the head her latest stage. Prior. 
We must not expect that our journey through 
the several stages of this life should be all smooth 
and even. Atterbury. 
By opening a passage from Muscovy to China, 
and marking the several stages, it was a journey of 
so many days. Baker. 
Men drop so fast, ere life’s mid stage we tread, 
Few know so many friends alive, as dead. Young. 


5. A single step of gradual process. 
5 
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The changes and vicissitude in wars are many ; 
but chiefly in the seats or stages of the war, the 
weapons, and the manner of the conduct. 

Bacon, Ess. 

This is by some called the first stage of a con- 
sumption, but I had rather call it an ill habit pre- 
paratory to that distemper, Blackmore. 

To prepare the soul to be a fit inhabitant of that 
holy place to which we aspire, is to be brought to 
perfection by gradual advances through several 
hard and laborious stages of discipline. — Rogers. 

The first stage of healing, or the discharge of 
matter, is by surgeons called digestion. 

Sharp, Surgery. 
To Svace. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
exhibit publickly. Out of use. 
I love the people ; 
But do not like to stage me to their eyes 5 
Though it do well, I do not relish well 
Their loud applause. Shaks, Meas. for Meas, 
The quick comedians 
Extemp’rally will stage us, and present 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
SraGecoa’cH. v.s. [stage and coach.] A 
coach that keeps its stages; a coach 
that passes and repasses on certain days 
for the accommodation of passengers. 

The story was told me by a priest, as we travelled 
in a stagecoach. Addison. 

When late their miry sides stagecoaches show, 
And their stiff horses through the town move slow, 
Then let the prudent walker shoes provide. Gay. 

Sra’ceLy.* adj. [from stage.] Belong- 
ing to the stage ; befitting the stage. 

Nor may this be called an histrionick parada, 
or stagely visard and hypocrisy, while women seek 
to appear advantaged in stature, or in beauty. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 168. 
Sra’GEPLAY. n. 5. [stage and play.] ‘Thea- 
trical entertainment. 

This rough-cast unhewn poetry was instead of 
stageplays for one hundred and twenty years. 

Dryden, Juv. Dedic. 
Sra’GEPLAYER. 2.8. One who publickly 
represents actions on the stage. 

Among slaves who exercised polite arts, none 
sold so dear as stageplayers or actors. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Sra’cer. n. s. [from stage. | 
1. A player. 
You safe in your stage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The stagers and the stage-wrights too. B. Jonson. 


2. One who has long acted on the stage of | 
life ; a practitioner ; a person of cunning. | 


I’ve heard old cunning stagers 
Say, fools for argument use wagers. Hudibras. 
One experienced stager, that had baffled twenty 
traps and tricks before, discovered the plot. 
L’ Eistrange. 
Some stagers of the wiser sort 
Made all these idle wonderments their sport : 
But he, who heard what ev’ry fool could say, 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his time away. 
Dryden. 
One cries out, these stagers 
Come in good time to make more work for wagers. 


Dryden. 
Be by a parson cheated ! 
Had you been cunning stagers, 
You might yourselves be treated 
By captains and by majors. Swift. 


Sra‘crry.* n. s. [from stage,] Scenick 
exhibition ; show on the stage. 
Likening those grave controversies to a piece of 
stagery, or scene-work. Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. 
Sra’GEvin. n.s. A disease in horses. 
: Dict. 
Sra’ccarp. n. s. [from stag.] A four 
year old stag. _ Ainsworth. 


. 


~ 
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To STA’GGER. v. n. [staggeren, Dutch. ] 
1. To reel; not to stand or walk steadily. 
He began to appear sick and giddy, and to 
stagger ; after which he fell down as dead. Boyle. 
He struck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight : 
Deep was the wound ; he stagger’d with the blow. . 
Dryden. 
Them revelling the Tentyrites invade, R 
By giddy heads and staggering legs betray’d. Tate. 
2. To faint; to begin to give way. ; 
The enemy staggers : if you follow your blow, 
he falls at your feet; but if you allow him respite, 
he will recover his strength. Addison. 
3. To hesitate; to fall into doubt; to be- 
come less confident or determined. 
A man may, if he were fearful, stagger in this 
attempt. Shakspeare. 
He staggered not at the promise of God through 
unbelief; but was strong in faith. Rom. iv. 20, 
Three means to fortify belief are experience, 
reason, and authority: of these the most potent is 
authority ; for belief upon reason, or experience, 
will stagger. Bacon. 
No hereticks desire to spread 
Their light opinions, like these Epicures ; 
For so their staggering thoughts are comforted, 
And other men’s assent their doubt assures, 
Davies. 
Tf thou confidently depend on the truth of this, 
without any doubting or staggering, this will be 
accepted by God. Hammond. — 
But let it inward sink and drown my mind: 
Falsehood shall want its triumph: I begin 
To stagger ; but V'll prop myself within. Dryden. 
To STA'GGER. ¥. a. : 
1. To make to stagger; to make to reel. 
That hand shall burn in never-quenching fire, 
That staggers thus my person. Shaks. Rich. II. 
2. To shock; to alarm; to make less 
steady or confident. 
The question did at first so stagger me, 
Bearing a state of mighty moment in °t. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
Whosoever will read the story of this war, will 
find himself much staggered, and put to a kind of 
riddle. Howell. 
When a prince fails in honour and justice, ‘tis 
enough to stagger his people in their allegiance. 
L’ Estrange. 
The shells being lodged with the belemnites, 
selenites, and other like natural fossils, it was 
enough to stagger a spectator, and make him ready 
to entertain a belief that these were so too. 
Woodward, 
Sra’ccERIne.* n.s. [from the verb.] 
1. Act of reeling. 
The immediate forerunners of an apoplexy are 
a vertigo, staggering, and loss of memory. 
Arbuthnot. 
9. Cause of staggering or making to stag- 
ger. 
This shall be no grief unto thee, [in the margin, 
no staggering, or stumbling. | 1 Sam. xxv. 31+ 
Sra’GGERINGLY.* adv. [from staggering.] 
1. Ina reeJing manner. Huloet. 
Drunkards go staggeringly when they are top-— 
heavy. Granger on Eccl. (1621,) p. 31% 
2. With hesitation. 
While we are but staggeringly evil, we are not 
“left without parentheses of consideration, thought- 
fol rebukes, and merciful interventions, to 7 
us to ourselves. Brown, Chr. Mor, i. 30. 
Sra’ccers. x. s. pl. [from the verb. ] 
1. A kind of horse apoplexy. 
His horse past cure of the fives, stark spoil’d 
with the staggers. Shakspeare- 
2. Madness; wild conduct; irregular be- 
haviour. Out of use. 
I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the staggers, and the careless lapse | 
Of youth and ignorance, Shakspeare 
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Sra’enancy.f x. s. [from stagnant.] The 
state of being without motion or venti- 
lation. 
_ Though the country people are so wise 
_ To call these rivers, they ’re but stagnancies, 
Left by the flood. 
_ Cotton, Wonders of the Peake, (1681,) p. 55. 
Sra/enanv. adj. [stagnans, Lat.] Motion- 
less; still; not agitated; not flowing; 
not running. 
What does the flood from putrefaction keep ? 
Should it be stagnané in its ample seat, 
The sun would through it spread destructive heat. 
Blackmore. 
*Twas owing to this hurry and action of the 
‘water that the sand now was cast into layers, and 
not to a regular settlement, from a water quiet and 
stagnant. Woodward. 
Immur’d and buried in perpetual sloth, 
That gloomy slumber of the stagnant soul. Irene. 


To STA’GNATE. v. x. [stagno, Lat.] To 
lie motionless; to have no course or 
stream. 

The water which now arises must have all stag- 
nated at the surface, and could never possibly have 

“been refunded forth upon the earth, had not the 

strata been thus raised up. Woodward. 
The aliment moving through the capillary tubes 
_stagnates, and unites itself to the vessel through 


~ which it flows. Arbuthnot. 
_ _ Where creeping waters ooze, 
_ Where marshes stagnate. Thomson. 


Stacna’Tion. n. s. [from stagnate.] Stop 
of course; cessation of motion. It is 
often applied figuratively to moral or 
civil images. 
___ As the Alps surround Geneva on all sides, they 
_ form a vast basin, where there would be a con- 
stant stagnation of vapours, did not the north wind 
scatter them from time to time. Addison. 
___ To what great ends subseryient is the wind ! 
_ Behold, where’er this active vapour flies, 
It drives the clouds, and agitates the skies: 
___ This from stagnation and corruption saves 
| Th’ aerial ocean’s ever-rolling waves. Blackmore. 
) 
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Sta. participial adjective. [from stay.] 
_ Sober; grave; regular; coniposed ; not 
wild; not volatile. 
vi Put thyself 
Into a *haviour of less fear, ere wildness 
_ Vanquish my staider senses, Shaks. Cymbeline. 
: To our weaker view, 
_ Oerlaid with black, staid wisdom’s hue. 
Be Milton, Il Pens. 
____ Ishould not be a persuader to them of studying 
__thuch in the spring, after three years that they 
have well laid their grounds; but to ride out, with 
» prudent and staid guides, to all the quarters of the 
land. Milton on Education. 
___ Tam the more at ease in Sir Roger’s family, 
because it consists of sober and staid persons. 
; Addison. 
A IDNESS. x. s. [from staéd.] Sobriety ; 


ravity ; regularity ; contrariety to wild- 
. 


fi 


hess. 

The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating 
_ the fluid air, hinders that serenity and fixed staid- 
ness which is necessary to so severe an intentness. 
k Glanville, Sceps. 
i 

P 


__ If sometimes he appears too gay, yet a secret 
Stacefulness of youth accompanies his writings, 
though the staidness and sobriety of age be wanting. 
= } Dryden, Pref. to Ovid. 
Lo STAIN. v. a. [ystaenio, Welsh, from 
ys and taenu. 
_ “Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, 
_ “ Afar ystaenawd.” 
Taliessyn, an old British poet. 


r. Johnson. — Serenius notices the 
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Welsh word, and adds. stein, Gothick, 
color ; séeina, pingere, bitumine obdu- 
Cenea 
1. To blot; to spot; to maculate. 
Lend me a looking-glass ; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why then she lives. Shakspeare. 
From the gash a stream 
His armour stain’d, erewhile so bright. 
Milton, P. L. 
Embrace again, my sons: be foes no more, 
Nor stain your country with your children’s gore, 
Dryden. 


2. To dye; to tinge. 
- The Inn is most amiss — 
And hath but merely stained-painted walls. 
s Davies, Wit’s Pilgr. sign. L. 3. 
3. To disgrace; to spot with guilt or 
infamy. 

Of honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity, 
Our wonted ornaments now soil’d and stain’d. 

Milton, P. L. 
Strain. 2. s. [from the verb.] 
1. Blot; spot; discoloration. 

We nowhere meet with a more pleasing show 
than what appears in the heavens at the rising and 
setting of the sun, which is wholly made up of 
those different stains of light that shew themselves 
in clouds of a different situation. Adiison. 

Swift trouts diversify’d with crimson stains, 
And pikes, the tyrants of the watery plains. Pope. 

2. Taint of guilt or infamy. 

To solemn actions of royalty and justice their 
suitable ornaments are a beauty: are they only in 
religion a stain ? Looker. 

Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue 
which such places have, is, I trust, without any 
blemish or stain of heresy. Hooker. 

Then heaven and earth renew’d, shall be made 

pure 
To sanctity, that shall receive no stain. 
‘ Milton, P. L. 

Nor death itself can wholly wash their stains ; 
But long contracted filth ev’n in the soul remains ; 
The reliques of inveterate vice they wear, 

And spots of sin. Dryden, <En. 

Ulysses bids his friends to cast lots; for if he 
had made the choice himself, they whom he had 
rejected might have judged it a stain upon them 
for want of merit. Broome. 

3. Cause of reproach; shame. 

Hereby I will lead her that is the praise, and 

yet the stain of all womankind. Sidney. 

Sra‘rner. n.s. [from stain.] One who 
stains ; one who blots; one who dyes; 
a dyer. 

Sra Invess. adj. [from stain.] 

1. Free from blots or spots. Not in use. 

The phenix’ wings are not so rare 
For faultless length and stainless hue, 

2. Free from sin or reproach. 

I cannot love him ; 
Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble, 
OF great estate, of fresh and stainless youth. 
Shakspeare. 

STAIR. x. s. [pcazep, Sax. stege, Sueth. 
from stezgan, M. Goth. stiga, Su. Goth. 
to ascend, to mount. Serenius. We 
have thus, in our northern dialect, stee 
or stey, a ladder, from the old verb sty, 
to ascend.] Steps by which we ascend 
from the lower part of a building to the 
upper. Stair was anciently used for 
the whole order of steps; but stazr now, 
if it be used at all, signifies, as in Milton, 
only one flight of steps. 

A good builder to a high tower will not make 
his stair upright, but winding almost the full 
compass about, that the steepness be the more 
insensible, Sidney. 
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How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ! 
Shakspeare. 
Slaver with lips as common as the stairs 
That mount the Capitol. Shakspeare. 
I would have one only goodly room above stairs, 
of some forty foot high. Bacon, Ess. 
Sir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by 
night, attended by two servants, stood at the stair- 
foot, and sent these two villains to execute the 
murder. Bacon. 
The stairs were such as whereon Jacob saw 
Angels ascending and descending. Milton, P. L. 
Satan now on the lower stair, 
That scal’d by steps of gold to heav’n gate, 
Looks down with wonder at the sudden view 
Of all this world. Milton, P. L. 
Trembling he springs, 
As terror had increas’d his feet with wings ; 
Nor staid for stairs ; but down the depth he threw 
Hlis body: onhis back the door he drew. Dryden. 
STAIRCASE. x. s. [stair and case.] The 
part of a fabrick that contains the stairs. 
To make a complete staircase is a curious piece 
of architecture. Wotton. 
I cannot forbear“mentioning a staircase, where 
the easiness of the ascent, the disposition of the 
lights, and the convenient landing, are admirably 
contrived. Addison on Italy. 


STAKE.F x. s.  [yceac, peace, Saxon; 
stake, Swedish; from the Su. Goth. 
sticka, to pierce. Serenius. And in 
like manner Mr. H. Tooke refers ycac to 
the verb yzican, to stick, to pierce. ] 

1, A post or strong stick fixed in the 
ground. 

The more I shaked the stake, which he had 
planted in the ground of my heart, the deeper stil] 
it sunk into it. Sidney. 

His credit in the world might stand the poor 

“town in great stead, as hitherto their ministers’ 
foreign estimation hath been the best stake in their 
hedge. Hooker. 

He wanted pikes to set before his archers ; 
Instead whereof sharp stakes, pluckt out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground. Shaks. Hen. VI. 

In France the grapes that make the wine grow 
upon low vines bound to small séakes, and the 
raised vines in arbors make but verjuice. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Or sharpen stakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The sallow twigs to tie the straggling vine. 

Dryden. 

2. A piece of long rough wood. 

While he whirl’d in fiery circles round 
The brand, a sharpen’d stake steong Dryas found, 
And in the shoulder’s joint inflicts the wound. 

Dryden. 

3. Any thing placed as a palisade or fence. 

That halioo I should know: what are you? 

speak : 
Come not too near, you fall on iron stakes else. 
Milton, Comus. 

4, The post to which a beast is tied to be 
baited. 

We are at the stake, 


And bay’d about with many enemies. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Ces, 


Have you not set mine honour at the stake, 
And baited it with all the unmuzzled thoughts 


That tyrannous heart can think ? Z 
Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 


5. Any thing pledged or wagered. I know 
not well whence it has this meaning: I 
suppose it is so named from being at, 
stake, that is, ina state of hazard, like 
an animal baited, and in hazard from 
which it cannot be withdrawn. Dr. 
Johnson. —It is more probably from the 
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contempt; when it is applied to deer, it 
commonly means worse for age. 
Nappy ale, good and stale. 
Old Ballad of the King and Miller of Mansfield. 
This, Richard, is a curious case : 
Suppose your eyes sent equal rays 
Upon two distant pots of ale, 
Not knowing which was mild or stale ; 
In this sad state your doubtful choice 
Would never have the casting voice. Prior. 
A stale virgin sets up a shop ina place where 
she is not known. Spectator. 


2. Used till it is of no use or esteem; worn 


out of regard or notice. 

The duke regarded not the muttering multitude, 
knowing that rumours grow stale and vanish with 
time. Hayward. 

About her neck a pacquet mail, 

Fraught with advice, some fresh, some stale. 
Butler. 

Many things beget opinion ; so doth novelty : 
wit itself, if stale, is less taking. Grew, Cosmol. 

Pompey was a perfect favourite of the people ; 
but his pretensions grew stale for want of a timely 
opportunity of introducing them upon the stage. 

Swift. 
They reason and conclude by precedent, 
And own stale nonsense which they ne’er invent. 
Pope. 
Sraxz.f n. s. [from yrelan, Sax. to steal.] 
1. Something exhibited or offered as an 
allurement to draw others to any place 
or purpose ; a decoy. ze 

His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving 
us, we could never be warned: but rather one 
bird caught, served for a stale to bring in more. 

Sidney. 


Neal Eat 


Teutonick steckén, to fix; whence to set 


out or settle. 

Tis time short pleasure now to take, 
Of little life the best to make, 

And manage wisely the last stake. 

O then, what interest shall I make 
To save my last important stake, 

When the most just have cause to quake ! 
Roscommon. 

He ventures little for so great a stake. More. 

The increasing sound is borne to either shore, 
And for their stakes the throwing nations fear. 

Dryden. 

The game was so contrived, that one particular 
cast took up the whole stake ; and when some 
others came up, you laid down. Arbuthnot. 

6. The state of being hazarded, pledged, 
or wagered. 

When he heard that the lady Margaret was de- 
clared for it, he saw plainly that his kingdom must 
again be put to the stake, and that he must fight 
for it. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Are not our liberties, our lives, 

The laws, religion, and our wives, 
Enough at once to lie at stake, 
For covenant and the cause’s sake? _Hudabras. 

The honour of the nation being in a manner at 
stake to make good several deficiencies. Davenant. 

Of my crown thou too much care dost take ; 
That which I value more, my love,’s at stake. 

Dryden. 

Hath any of you a great interest at stake ina 
distant part of the world? Hath he ventured a 
good share of his fortune ? Alterbury. 

Every moment Cato’s life ’s at stake. Addison. 

7, The stake is a small anvil, which stands 
upon a small iron foot on the work- 
bench, to remove as occasion offers ; or 
else it hath a strong iron spike at the 
bottom let into some place of the work- 
bench, not to be removed. _ Its office is 
to set small cold work straight upon, or 


Cowley. 


Still as he went he crafty stales did lay, 
With cunning trains him to entrap unwares ; 
And privy spials plae’d in all his way, 
To weet what course he takes, and how he fares. 
Spenser. 
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They stand at stay, likea stale at chess, where it 
is no mate, but yet the game cannot stir. 

Bacon, Ess. of Boldness. 

To STa.e. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 

wear out; to make old. Not now in 
use. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 

Were I a common laugher, or-did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protestor. Shaks. Jul. Cas. 

A barren-spirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abject orts and imitations ; 

Which, out of use, and stal’d by other men, 
Begin his fashion. Shaks. Jul. Cas. 

To Starz.f v. 2. [stallen, Teut. stallare, 
Ital.} To make water. 

Having ty’d his beast t’ a pale, 

And taken time for both to stale. Hudibras. 
Sra’LeLy. adv. [from stale.] Of old; 

long time. 

All your promis’d mountains 
And seas I'am so stalely acquainted with. 
B. Jonson. 

Sra‘Lensss. 7. s. [from stale.] Oldness; 

state of being long kept ; state of being 

corrupted by time. 

The beer and wine, as well within water as 
above, have not been palled ; but somewhat better 
than bottles of the same drinks and stuleness kept 
in a cellar. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Provided our landlord’s principles were. sound, 
we did not take any notice of the staleness of bis 
provisions. Addison. 


To STALK.} v. x. [rcalcan, Sax. pede- 
tentim ire. Originally, our word meant 
to step slowly. “ To the bedde he stalketh 
stylle.” Gower, Conf. Am. “ Ful thefely 
gan he stalke.” Chaucer, Leg. of Good 
Women. | 

1. To walk with high and superb steps.” 


to cut or punch upon with the cold 
chisel or cold punch. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 
To STAKE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fasten, support, or defend with posts 
set upright. 

Stake and bind up your weakest plants and 
flowers against the winds, before they in a moment 
prostrate a whole year’s labour, Evelyn, Kalendar. 

2. To wager ; to hazard; to put to hazard. 

Is a man betrayed in his nearest concerns ? The 
cause is, he relied upon the services of a pack of 
villains, who designed nothing but their own 
game, and to stake him while they play’d for them- 
selves. South. 

Persons, after their prisons have been flung open, 
have chosen rather to languish in their dungeons 
than stake their miserable lives on the success of a 
revolution. Addison. 

They durst not stake their present and future 
happiness on their own chimerical imaginations. 

Addison. 
['ll stake yon lamb that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brink his dancing shade surveys. 
Pope. 
STALACTITES. x. s. [from sarato. | 
Stalactites is only spar in the shape of 
an icicle, accidentally formed in the 
perpendicular fissures of the stone. 
Woodward. 
SraLa‘cTIcaL. adj. Resembling an icicle. 
A cave was lined with those stalactical stones on 
the top and sides. Derham, Phys. Theol. 
SrALA’GMITES. 2. 5. Spar formed into the 
shape of drops. Woodward, Meth. Foss. 
STALE. adj. [stel, Teut.] 
1. Old; long kept; altered by time. Stale 
is not used of persons otherwise than in 


The trumpery in my house bring hither, 
For stale to catch these thieves.  Shaks. Tempest. 
Had he none else to make a stale but me? 
I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
A pretence of kindness is the universal s/ale to 
all base projects: by this men are robbed of their 
fortunes, and women of their honour. 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
It may be a visor for the hypocrite, and a stale 
for the ambitious. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
This easy fool must be my stale, set up 
To catch the people’s eyes: he’s tame and merci- 
ful ; 
Him I can manage. Dryden, Don Sebast. 
2. In Shakspeare it seems to signify a 
prostitute. 
I stand dishonour’d, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common stale. 
Shakspeare. 
3. [Stalle, Teutonick, urina.] Urine; old 
urine. 
The smell of stale, as I observed before, is 
admirable against the vapours! 
Swift, Direct. to Servants. 
4. Old beer; beer somewhat acidulated. 
5. [ Stele, Dutch, a stick. ] A handle. 
But, seeing th’ arrow’s stale without, and that 
the head did goe 
No further than it might be seene, he call’d his 
spirits again. Chapman. 
It hath a long stale or handle, with a button at 
the end for one’s hand. Mortimer, Husb. 
6. At the game of chess applied to the 
king, when he is forced into a situation 
from which he cannot move without 
going into check: by which the game 
is ended. See also Marte. 
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It is used commonly in a sense of dis- 
like. ; 
His monstrous enemy 
With sturdy steps came stalking in his sight. 
Spensere 
Shall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf by which we challeng’d it? 
Or shall we give the signal to our rage, 
And stalk in blood to our possession ? 
Shakspeare, K. Johns 
Unfold the eternal door : 
You see before the gate what stalking ghost 
Commands the guard, what sentries keep the post. 
Dryden. 
With manly mien he stalk’d along the ground ; 
Nor wonted voice bely’d, nor vaunting sound. 
Dryden 
Then stalking through the deep, 
He fords the ocean, while the topmost wave 
Scarce reaches up his middle side. Addison» 
Vexatious thought still found my flying mind, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; 
Haunted my nights, and terrify’d my days; 
Stalk’d through my gardens, and pursu’d my ways 
Nor shut from artful bow’r, nor lost in winding 
maze. Prior. 
Scornful turning from the shore 
My haughty step, I stadk’d the valley over. 
Pope, Odyss: 
2. It is often used with some insinuation 
of contempt or abhorrence. 
Bertran 
Stalks close behind her, like a witch’s fiend 
Pressing to be employ’d. Dryden, Span. Friar 
They pass their precious hours in plays an‘ 
sports, ; 
Till death behind came stalking on unseen. 
Dryden 
Tis not to stalk about, and draw fresh air 
From time to time. Addison, Cat 
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$. To walk behind a stalking horse or 
cover. 
The king asked how far it was to a certain 
town: they said six miles. Half an hour after 
he asked again: one said six miles and a half. 
The king alighted out of his coach, and crept 
under the shoulder of his led horse: and when 
some asked his majesty what he meant, I must 
stalk, said he; for yonder town is shy, and flies 
. me. Bacon, Apophthegms. 
Sravx. n.s. [from the verb.] High, 
proud, wide, and stately step. 
Behind it forth there leapt 
An ugly fiend, more foul than dismal day ; 
The which with monstrous sta// behind him stept, 
And eyer as he went due watch upon him kept. 
Spenser. 
Great Milton next, with high and haughty stalks, 
Unfetter’d in majestick numbers walks. Addison. 
STALK. x. s. [Mr. H. Tooke considers 
this word as the participle of the Saxon 
yeizgan, to ascend; and says, “ that per- 
haps it should be written stawk, (as we 
pronounce it,) or stak, (the a, as for- 
_merly, broad; and indeed the / may 
have been introduced to give the broad 
sound to our modern a. This, however, 
is only my conjecture; being unable 
otherwise to account for the introduc- 
tion of J into this word.” Div. of Purl. 
ii. 283. This conjecture and etymology 
must give place to the derivation offered 
by Serenius, namely the Swedish stelk, 
or stzelke, the same as our stalk; (and 
- he also mentions “ A. Sax. stalc,”” which, 
however, I do not find;) and this he 
deduces from the ancient word stall, 
basis, foundation, which is from staa, to 
stand. ] 


1. The stem on which flowers or fruits 
grow. 
A stock-gillyflower, gently tied on a stick, put 
" into a steep glass full of quicksilver, so that the 
quicksilver cover it; after five days you will find 
the flower fresh, and the stal// harder and less 
flexible than it was. Bacon. 
Small store will serve, where store, 
_ All seasons, ripe for use hangs on the stalk. 
Milton, P.L. 
That amber attracts not basil, is wholly repug- 
nant unto truth; for if the leaves thereof, or dried 
_ stalks, be stripped unto small straws, they arise 
_ unto amber, wax, and other electricks, no other- 
Ways than those of wheat and rye. Brown. 
Roses unbid, and ev’ry fragrant flow’r, 
_ Flew from their stalks to strew thy nuptial bow’r. 
‘A Dryden. 
%. The stem of a quill. 
_ _ Viewed with a glass, they appear made up of 
little bladders, like those in the plume or stalk of a 
quill, Grew. 


_ Sra’ixep.* adj. [from stalk.] Having a 
_ Stalk; as, the long-stalked pear. See 
Pear. 
Sta‘iker.* n. s. [from To stalk.] 


1. One who stalks. 
____ Let’s ha’ good cheer to-morrow night at supper, 
"stalker, and then we ’Il talk; good capon, and 
plover, do you hear, sirrah? B. Jonson, Poetaster. 


2. Akind of fishing-net. Stat. 1 Rich. II. 
as ch. 20. 
_ Sta‘Lxincuorst. n.s. [stalking and horse.] 
_ A horse either real or fictitious, by 
__ which a fowler shelters himself from 
_ the sight of the game; a mask; a pre- 
- tence, 


S. Ip & 

Let the counsellor give counsel not for faction 
but for conscience, forbearing to make the good 
of the state the stalkinghorse of his private ends. 

Hakewill on Providence. 


Hypocrisy is the devil’s stalkinghorse, under an 
affectation of simplicity and religion. L’ Estrange. 


Sra‘Lxy. adj. [from stalk.] Hard like a | 


stalk. 


It grows upon a round stalk, and at the top 
bears a great stalky head, Mortimer. 


STALL. n.s. [ycal, rceal, Saxon; stal, 
Dutch ; stadla, Italian.] 

1. Acrib in which an ox is fed, or a horse 
is kept in the stable. 


A herd of oxen then he carv’d, with high rais’d | 


heads, forg'd all 
Of gold and tin, for colour mixt, and bellowing 
from their stall, 
Rusht to their pastures. 
Duncan’s horses, 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of the race, 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending ’gainst obedience. Shukspeare, Macb. 
Solomon had forty thousand stalls of horses. 
1 Kings, iv. 
His fellow sought what lodging he could find ; 
At last he found a stall where oxen stood. Dryd. 


2. A bench or form where any thing is 
set to sale. 
Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are smother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 
With variable complexions ; all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
They are nature’s coarser wares that lie on the 
stall, exposed to the transient view of every com- 
mon eye. Glanville. 
Bess Hoy first found it troublesome to bawl, 
And therefore plac’d her cherries on a stall. King. 
How pedlars’ stalls with glitt’ring toys are laid, 


Chapman, Ihad. 


The various fairings of the country maid. Gay. 
Harley, the nation’s great support, 
Returning home one day from court, 
Obsery’d a parson near Whitehall, 
Cheap’ning old authors on a stall. Swift. 
3. [ Stall, Swedish; stal, Armorick.] <A 


small house or shed in which certain 


trades are practised. 

All these together in one heap were thrown, 
Like carcases of beasts in butcher’s stall ; 

And in another corner wide were strown 
The antique ruins of the Romans fall. Spenser. 

4. The seat of a dignified clergyman in the 
choir. 

The pope creates a canon beyond the number 
limited, and commands the chapter to assign unto 
such a canon a stal/ in the choir and place in the 
chapter. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

The dignitied clergy, out of mere humility, have 
called their thrones by the names of stalls. 

Warburton. 
To STALL. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To keep in a stall or stable. 
For such encheason, if you go nie, 
Few chimneys reeking you will espy ; 
The fat ox, that wont ligg in the stall, 
Ts now fast stalled in his crumenal. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
For my part, he keeps me rustically at home ; 
or, to speak more properly, sties me here at home 
unkept : for call you that keeping, for a gentle- 
man of my birth, that differs not from the stalling 
of an ox? Shakspeare. 
Nisus the forest pass’d, 
And Alban plains, from Alba’s name so eall’d, 
Where king Latinus then his oxen stall’d. Dryd. 


2. [For install.} To invest. — Pee 
Long may’st thou live to wail thy children’s 
loss ; 
And see another as I see thee now, i 0 
Deck’d in thy rights, as thou art stall’d in mine. 
Shakspeare. 
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To STALL. ». 2. 
1. To inhabit; to dwell. 

We could not stal/ together in the world. Shaks. 
2. To kennel. 


| Sra‘Liace. n. s. [from stall.] 


1. Rent paid for a stall. 

2. [In old books.) Laystall ; dung; com- 
post. 

STALLA‘TION.* x. s. [from the second 
sense of Yo stall.] Installation. Ob- 
solete. 

Then prepared he as fast for his translation 
from the see of Lincoln unto the see of Yorke, as 
he did before to his stadlation. 

Cavendish, Life of Card. Wolsey. 

His stallation drew near, 

Ld. Herbert, Hen. VIII. p. 312. 


|Sra’tirep. adj. [stall and fed.] Fed not 


with grass, but dry feed. 
Every one must every day sustaine 
The load of one beast, the most fat, and best 
Of all the stallfed, to the woer’s feast. Chapman. 
Stallfed oxen, and crammed fowls, are often 
diseased in their livers, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Sta'Liion.f xn. s. [ysdalwyn, an old 
Welsh word: the one is derived from 
the other; but which from which I 
cannot certainly tell. Wotton. Stalon, 
old French ; stadlone, Italian ; stalhengst, 
Dutch. Junius thinks it derived from 
ycelan, to leap. Dr. Johnson.— Sere- 
nius derives it from stall in the sense of 
a stable, stall, stallr, Su. Goth. Our 
ancient word is stalaunt: “ To be 
turned out for a stalaunt.’ Transl. of 
Bp. Gardiner’s De Ver. Obed. 1553, 
sign. a.1.] A horse kept for mares. 
The present defects are breeding without choice 
of stallions in shape or size. Temple. 
If fleet Dragon’s progeny at last 
Prove jaded, and in frequent matches cast, 
No favour for the stallion we retain, 
And no respect for the degenerate train. Dryden. 
Sra‘Lwortu.} adj. [ycel-pypd, Saxon; of 
uncertain origin. Dr. Johnson notices 
this word under stallworn, believing the 
latter to be a mistake for stalworth. 
Warburton, in a note on Shakspeare, 
had printed a line from Fairfax, (which 
Dr. Johnson inadvertently assigned to 
Shakspeare,) in which Mr. Edwards, 
upon referring to that author, found the 
real word to be stalworth. There is 
perhaps no such word as_ stallworn.] 


Stout; strong; brave. Used by Wic- 
liffe. Now wholly obsolete. 


His stalworth steed the champion stout bestrode. 


Fairfar. 
STA MEN.* n.s. [Latin.] 
1. Threads. 

As to cloth, the parallel threads above mentioned 
are called the stamen, in English, the warp or the 
chain, ~ Hist. R. S. i. 57. 

2. Foundation. 

You are to know, that all, who enter into human 
life, have a certain date or stamen given to their 
being. Taller, No. 15. 

Sra‘min.f x. s. [Fr. estamine.] A slight 
sort of stuff; kind of woollen cloth. 


Wearing of here or of stamin. 
Chaucer, Pers. Tale. 


STA’ MINA.F n.s. (Latin.] 
1. The first principles of any thing. 

A prerogative, that had moulded into its original 
stamina irresistible principles of decay and disso- 
lution. Burke on the Pres. Discontents, (1770.) 
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2. The solids of a human body. 

3. {In botany.] Those little fine threads 
or capillaments which grow up within 
the flowers of plants, encompassing 
round the style, and on which the 
apices grow at their extremities. 

To STA’‘MINATE.* v. a. [from stamina. | 
To endue with stamina. 

The persons who, Moses tells us, lived to so 
great an age, were the special favourites of God, 
and formed and staminated by the immediate hand 
of God with peculiar principles of vitality. 

Biblioth. Bibl. i. 258. 

Srami/NEOUS. adj. [stameneus, Latin. | 

1. Consisting of threads. 

2. Stamineous flowers are so far imper- 
fect as to want those coloured leaves 
which are called petala, and consist 
only of the stylus and the stamina; and 
such plants as do bear these stamineous 
flowers Ray makes to constitute a large 
genus of plants. 


Sra'MMEL.T 7. S 
1. A species of red colour. 
Redhood, the first that doth appear 
In stammel : scarlet is too dear. B. Jonson. 
2, A kind of woollen cloth: perhaps a 
corruption of stamin, Dr. Johnson says: 
put it is rather from the old French 
estamet, which has much the same 
meaning. 
His table with stammel, or some other carpet 
neatly covered. 
Comment. on Chaucer, (1665,) p. 10. 
Sra’MMEL.* adj. Ofa reddish colour. 
Her bed, with all its rich furniture, of cloth of 
stamel colour. 
Citation in Warton’s Life of Sir T. Pope, p.204. 
T°ll not quarrel with this gentleman 
For wearing stammel breeches. 
Beaum- and Fl. Little Fr. Lawyer. 
To STA/MMER.} »v. x. [yeamep, Sax. a 
stammerer ; stameren, Teut. to stammer; 
from the M. Goth. stamms, stammering. 
Serenius.] To speak with unnatural 
hesitation ; to utter words with diffi- 
culty. 
Sometimes to her news of myself to tell 
I go about; but then is all my best 
Wry words, and stammering, or else doltish dumb : 


Say then, can this but of enchantment come? 
Sidney. 
I would thou could’st stammer, that thou 
might’st pour out of thy mouth, as wine comes 
out of a narrow-mouth’d bottle, either too much 
at once, or none at all. Shakspeare. 
She sfanumers; oh what grace in lisping lies! 
Tf she says nothing, to be sure she’s wise. Dryden. 
Lagean juice, 
Which stammering tongues and stagg’ring feet 
produce. Dryden. 
Cornelius hoped he would come to stammer 
like Demosthenes. 
Arbuthnot and Pope, Mart. Scrib. 
Your hearers would rather you should be less 
correct, than perpetually stammering, which is one 
of the worst solecisms in rhetorick. Swift. 
To Sta’MMER.* v.a. To pronounce or 
declare imperfectly. ste 
They are fam’d to be a pair of absolute men :— 
By my troth, I think fame but stammers them. 
Beaum. and Fl. Two Nob. Kinsmen. 
Sra’mMERER. 2. s. [from stammer. | One 
who speaks with hesitation. 
‘A stammerer cannot with moderation hope for 
the gift of tongues, or a peasant to become learned 
as Origen. Bp. Taylor. 
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Sr a/MMERINGLY.* adv. [from stammering:] 
In a stammering manner. Huloet. 
To STAMP. v. a. [stampen, Dutch ; stam- 
per, Dan. | 
1. To strike by pressing the foot hastily 
downwards. 
If Arcite thus deplore 
His sufferings, Palamon yet suffers more: 
He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground ; 


The hollow tow’r with clamours rings around, 
Dryden. 


2. To pound; to beat as in a mortar. 


T took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, 
and stamped and ground it very smal]. Deut. ix.21. 
Some apothecaries, upon stamping of coloquin- 
tida, have been put into a great scouring by the 
vapour only. Bacon. 


3. [ Estamper, Fr. stampare, Ital. estampar, 


Spanish.] To impress with some mark or 
figure. 

Height of place is intended only to stamp the 
endowments of a private condition with lustre and 
authority. South. 

Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the great ; 
There, stamp’d with arms, Newcastle shines com- 

plete. Pope. 


4. To fix a mark by impressing it. 


Out of mere ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be stampt on the king’s coin. Shaks. 
These prodigious conceits in nature spring out 
of framing abstracted conceptions, instead of those 
easy and primary notions which nature stamps in 
all men of common sense. Dighy- 
There needs no positive law or sanction of God 
to stamp an obliquity upon such a disobedience, 
South. 
No constant reason of this can be given, but from 
the nature of man’s mind, which hath this notion 
of a Deity born with it, and stamped upon it ; or is 
of such a frame, that in the free use of itself it will 
find out God. Tillotson. 
Though God has given us no innate ideas of 
himself, though he has séampt no original charac- 
ters on our minds, wherein we may read his being ; 
yet having furnished us with those faculties our 
minds are endowed with, he hath not left himself 
without witness. Locke. 
What titles had they had, if nature had not 
Strove hard to thrust the worst deserving first, 
And stamp'd the noble mark of eldership 
Upon their baser metal? Rowe, Ambit. Stepmother. 
What an unspeakable happiness would it be toa 
man engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, if he 
had but a power of stamping his best sentiments 
upon his memory in indelible characters! /Vatts. 


5. To make by impressing a mark. 


If two pennyweight of silver, marked with a cer- 
tain impression, shall here in England be equiva- 
lent to three penny weight marked with another im- 
pression, they will not fail to stamp pieces of that 
fashion, and quickly carry away your silver. 

Locke. 


6. To mint; to form; to coin. 


We are bastards all; 
And that most venerable man, which I 
Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was stampt. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
To Sramp.v.n. To strike the foot sud- 


denly downward. 
What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool, to brag, to stamp, and swear, 
Upon my party! Thou-cold-blooded slave, 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side ? 
Shakspeare. 
The men shall how] at the noise of the stamping 
of the hoofs of his strong horses. Jer. xlvil. 3. 
There is such an echo among the old ruins and 
yaults, that, if you stamp but a little louder than 
ordinary, you hear the sound repeated. Addison. 
He cannot bear the astonishing delight, 
But starts, exclaims, and stamps, and raves, and 
dies. Dennis. 
20 
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They got to the top, which was flat and ¢yen,» 
and stamping upon it, they found it was hollow. 
: . Swift. 
Sramp.f n.s. [estampe, Fr. stampa, Ital. 
stamp, Su. Goth. ] 
1. Any instrument by which a distinct and 
lasting impression is made. 
Some other nymphs, with colours faint 
And pencil slow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time destroy ; 


She has a stamp, and prints the boy. Waller. 
*Tis gold so pure, , 
It cannot bear the stamp without allay. Dryden. 


2, A mark set on any thing; impres- 
sion. 

But to the pure refined ore, 

The stamp of kings imparts no more 
Worth, than the metal held before. Carew. 

That sacred name gives ornament and grace, : 
And, like his stamp, makes basest metals pass : 
>Twere folly now a stately pile to raise, 

To build a playhouse, while you throw down 
plays. Dryden, 

Ideas are imprinted on the memory; some by 
an object affecting the senses only; others, that 
have more than once offered themselves, have yet 
been little taken notice of ; the mind, intent only 
on one thing, not settling the stamp deep into 
itself. Locke. 

3. A thing marked or stamped. 

The mere despair of surgery he cures; 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. — Shakspeare, Macéeth. 

4. A picture cut in wood or metal; a pic- 
ture made by impression; a cut; a 
plate. 

At Venice they put out very curious stamps of 
the several edifices, which are most famous for theix 
beauty and magnificence. Addison on Italy. 

5. A mark set upon things that pay cus- 
toms to the government. 
Indeed the paper stamp 
Did yery much his genius cramp ; 
And since he could not spend his fire, 
He now intended to retire. Swift. 
6. A character of reputation, good or bad, 
fixed upon any thing. 

The persons here reflected upon are of such a 
peculiar stamp of impiety, that they seem formed 
into a kind of diabolical society for the finding out 
new experiments in vice. South. 

Where reason or Scripture is expressed for any 
opinion, we may receive it as of divine authority ; 
but it is not the strength of our own persuasions 
which can give it that stamp. Locke. 

7. Authority ; currency ; value derived 
from any suffrage or attestation. 

Of the same stamp is that which is obtruded 
upon us, that an adamant suspends the attraction 
of the loadstone. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The common people do not judge of vice or 
virtue by morality, or the immorality, so much as 
by the stamp that is set upon it by men of figure, 4 

L’ Estrange. 


g. Make; cast; form. 
If speaking truth 
In this fine age were not thought flatt’ry, 
Such attribution should this Douglas have, 
As not a soldier of this season’s stamp 
Should go so general current through the world. 
Shakspeare- 
When one man of an exemplary improbity 
charges another of the same stamp ina court of 
justice, he lies under the disadvantage of a strong 
suspicion. L’ Eistrange+ 
Let a friend to the government relate to him a 
matter of fact, he gives him the lie in every look; 
put if one of his own stamp should tell him that 
the king of Sweden would be suddenly at Perth, 
he bugs himself at the good news. Addison. 
A king of heaven’s own stamp, not vulgar make ; 
Blessed in giving, and ayerse to take, Harte. 


STA 
Sra’mPerR. x. s. [from stamp.] An instru- 
ment of pounding. 
_ From the stamping-mill it passeth through the 
crazing-mill; but of late times they mostly use 
wet stampers. Carew. 
Sran, amongst our forefathers, was the 
termination of the superlative degree: 
so Athelstan, most noble; Betstan, the 
best; Leofstan, the dearest; Wistan, 
the wisest ; Dunstan, the highest. 
Gibson's Camden. 
To STANCH. v. a. [estancher, Fr. stagnare, 
Ital.} To stop blood; to hinder from 
running. 
‘Tron or a stone, laid to the neck, doth stanch the 
bleeding of the nose. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Of veins of earth medicinal are terra lemnia, 
terra sigillata, communis, and bolus armenus ; 
whereof terra lemnia is the chief: the virtues of 
them are for curing of wounds, stanching of blood, 
and stopping of fluxes and rheums. Bacon. 
' Leeches, inwardly taken, fasten upon the veins, 
and occasion an effusion of blood, which cannot 
be easily stanched. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
He fought to hinder fighting, and essay’d 
To stanch the blood by breathing of the vein. Dryd. 
To Srancu. v. n. To stop. 
A woman touched the hem of his garment, and 
immediately her issue stanched. St. Luke, viii. 44. 
‘Srancu. adj. [This seems to come from 
the verb.] 


J. Sound ; such as will not run out. 
What we endeavoured in vain may be per- 
formed by some virtuoso, that shall have stancher 
_ vessels, and more sunny days. Boyle. 


2. Firm; sound of principle; trusty ; 
: 


hearty; determined. 

The standing absurdity, without the belief of 
which no man is reckoned a stanch churchman, is 
that there is a calf’s-head club. Addison 

In politicks, I hear you ’re stanch, 
Directly bent against the French. Prior. 
r They mean to convince, not the grovelling herd, 
-or giddy populace, but the grave and stanch men, 
- men of sobriety and firmness. Waterland. 
Each staunch polemick stubborn as a rock, 
___~ Each fierce logician still expelling Locke, 
_ Came whip and spur. Pope. 
$. In this sense is used a stanch hound. A 
dog that follows the scent without errour 


_ or remissness. 
4. Strong; not to be broken. 


ss If I knew 
What hoop would hold us stawnch from edge to 


_ - edge 
' __-O? th’ world, I would pursue it. 

‘ Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
* You will lose their love: this is to be kept 
_ stanch, and carefully watched. Locke. 

‘Sra‘ncner.f x. s. [from stanch.] One 
__ that stops blood. Sherwood. 
Sta/ncuton. n. s. [estangon, Fr.] A prop; 
_ @ support. 

‘Sra’ncuruss. adj. [from stanch.] Not 
__ tobe stopped. 

31 There grows, 

In my most ill-compos’d affection, such 

__ Asstanchless avarice, that, were I king, 
 Tshould cut off the nobles for their lands. 

o Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
____ She unto Scythia sent, for hunger him to gnaw, 
_ And thrust her down his throat, into his staunchless 
maw, Drayton. 

7 To STAND. v. n. preterite I stood, I 

have stood. [standan, Goth. ycanbdan, 
| Saxon; staen, Dutch; stare, Italian; 
estar, Spanish; stare, Latin.] 


STL zx 


1. To be upon the feet; not to sit, kneel, 


or lie down. 


The absolution to be pronounced by the priest 


alone standing, the people still kneeling. 
Common Prayer. 
2. To be not demolished or overthrown. 
What will they then? what but unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to stand ? 
Milton, P. L. 
3. To be placed as an edifice. 


This poet’s tomb stood on the other side of 


Naples, which looks towards Vesuvio. 
Addison on Italy. 
4, To remain erect ; not to fall. 
To stand or fall, , 
Free in thine own arbitrement it lies. 
Milton, P. L. 

Chariot and charioteer lay overturn’d, 

And fiery foaming steeds: what stood, recoil’d 

O’erwearied through the faint Satanick host, 

Defensive scarce ; or, with pale fear surpris’d, 

Fled ignominious. Milton, P.L. 
5. To become erect. 

Mute, and amaz’d, my hair with horror stood; 
Fear shrunk my senses, and congeal’d my blood. 

Dryden. 

Her hair stood up; convulsive rage possess’d 

Her trembling limbs. Dryden, Zin. 
6. To stop ; to halt; not to go forward. 
The leaders, having charge from you to stand, 
Will not go off until they hear you speak. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Sun, in Gideon stand, 
And thou moon in the vale of Ajalon. 
Milton, P. L. 
Mortal, who this forbidden path 
In arms presum’st to tread, I charge thee stand, 
And tell thy name. Dryden, Zin. 
7. To be at a stationary point without pro- 
gress or regression. 

This nation of Spain runs a race still of empire, 
when all other states of Christendom stand at a 
stay. Bacon, 

Immense the pow’r, immense where the de- 

mand ; 
Say, at what part of nature will they stand ? Pope. 


8. To be in a state of firmness, not vacil- 


lation. 
Commonwealths by virtue ever stood. Davies. 
My mind on its own centre stands unmov’d, 
And stable as the fabrick of the world, 
Propt on itself. Dryden. 


9. To be in any posture of resistance or 


defence. 

Seeing how lothly opposite I stood 
To his unnat’ral purpose, in fell motion 
With his prepared sword he charges home 
My unprovided body. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

From enemies heav’n keep your majesty ; 

And when they stand against you, may they fall. 
Shakspeare. 
10. To be in a state of hostility; to keep 
the ground. 

If he would presently yield, Barbarossa pro- 
mised to let him go free; but if he should stand 
upon his defence, he threatened to make him repent 
his foolish hardiness. Knolles. 

The king granted the Jews to gather themselves 
together, and stand for their life,  _Hsth. viil. 11. 

We are often constrained to stand alone against 
the strength of opinion. Brown, Pref. to Vulg. Err. 

It was by the sword they should die, if they stood 
upon defence; and by the halter, if they should 
yield. Hayward. 

11. Not to yield; not to fly; not to give way. 

Who before him stood so to it? for the Lord 
brought his enemies unto him. _—_cclus, xlvi. 3. 

Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may 


be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 
Eph, vi. 11, 


# 
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Their lives and fortunes were put in safety, whe- 

ther they stood to it or ran away. Bacon, Hen. VT. 
12. To stay ; not to fly. 

Then the lightning-loving Deity cast 
A foule flight on my soldiers; nor stood fast 
One man of all. Chapman. 
_ At the soldiery word stand, the flyers halted a 
little. Clarendon. 


13. To be placed with regard to rank or 
order. 


Amongst liquids endued with this quality of 
relaxing, warm water stands first. 

Arbuihnot on Alimenis. 

Theology would truly enlarge the mind, were 

it studied with that freedom and that sacred charity 

which it teaches: let this therefore stand always 

chief, Watts. 


14. To remain in the present state. 

If meat make my brother offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth. 1 Cor. viii, 13. 

That sots and knaves should be so vain 
To wish their vile resemblance may remain ; 
And stand recorded, at their own request, 

To future days a libel or a jest. Drydei. 
15. [ Estar, Spanish.] To be in any par- 
ticular state; to be: emphatically ex- 
pressed. 
The sea, 
Aw’d by the rod of Moses so to stand 
Divided. Milton, P, L. 
Accomplish what your signs foreshow : 
I stand resign’d, and am prepar’d to go. 
Dryden, En. 

He struck the snakes, and stood again 
New sex’d, and straightrecover’dinto man. Addison, 

They expect to be favoured, who stand not pos- 
sessed of any one of those qualifications that be- 
longed to him. Atterbury. 

Some middle prices shew us in what proportion 
the value of their lands stood, in regard to those of 
our own country. Arbuthnot. 

God, who sees all things intuitively, does not 
want these helps: he neither stands in need of 
logick, nor uses it. Baker. 

Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
And the world’s victor stood subdu’d by sound, 

Pope. 

Narrow capacities, imagining the great capable 
of being disconcerted by little occasions, frame 
their malignant fables accordingly, and stand de- 
tected by it, as by an evident mark of ignorance. 

Pope, Ess. on Homer. 
16. Not to become void; to remain in 
force. 

God was not ignorant that the judges, whose 
sentence in matters of controversy he ordained 
should stand, oftentimes would be deceived. 

; Hooker. 

A thing within my bosom tells me, 

That no conditions of our peace can stand. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

I will punish you, that ye may know that my 
words shall surely stand against you for evil. 

Jer. xliv.. 29. 

My mercy will I keep for him, and my covenant 
shall stand fast with him, Ps, Ixxxix. 28. 

17. To consist; to have its being or es- 
sence. 

That could not make him that did the service 
perfect, as pertaining to the conscience, which stood 
only in meats and drinks. Heb. ix. 10. 

18. To be with respect to terms of a con- 
tract. 

The hirelings stand at a certain wages, Carew. 

19. To have a place. 
If it stand 
Within the eye of honour, be assured 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, 


Lie all unlock’d to your occasions. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Vens 
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My very enemy’s dog, 
‘Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
This excellent man, who slood not upon the 
adyantage-ground before, provoked men of all 
qualities. Clarendon. 
Chariots wing’d 
From the armoury of God, where stand of old 
Myriads. Milton, P. L. 
20. To be in any state at the time present. 
Opprest nature sleeps : 
This rest might yet have balm’d thy broken senses, 
Which stand in hard cure. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
So it stands; and this I fear at last, 
Hume’s knavery will be the duchess’ wreck, 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
All which grace 
I now will amplify, and tell what case 
Thy houshold stands in. Chapman. 
Our company assembled, I said, My dear 
friends, let us know ourselves, and how it standeth 
with us. Bacon. 
Gardiner was made king’s solicitor, and the 
patent, formerly granted to Saint John, stood re- 
voked. Clarendon. 
Why stand we longer shivering under fears ? 
Milton, P. L. 
As things now stand with us, we have no power 
to do good after that illustrious manner our Sa- 
viour did. Calamy, Serm. 
2\. To be in a permanent state. 
The broil doubtful long stood, 
As two spent swimmers that do cling together, 
And choke their art. Shakspeare. 
32, To be with regard to condition or 


fortune. 

I stand in need of one whose glories may 

Redeem my crimes, ally me to his fame. Dryden. 
23. To have any particular respect. 

Here stood he in the dark, his sharp sword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, con)’ring the moon 
To stand 's auspicious mistress.  Shaks. K. Lear. 

An utter unsuitableness disobedience has to the 
relation which man necessarily stands in towards 
his Maker. South. 

94 To be without action. 

A philosopher disputed with Adrian the em- 
peror, and did it but weakly : one of his friends, 
that stood by, said, Methinks you were not like 
yourself last day in argument with the emperor ; 
T could have answered better myself. Why, said 
the philosopher, would you have me contend with 
him that commands thirty legions? Bacon. 


25. To depend; to rest; to be supported. 
This reply standeth all by conjectures. Whitgift. 
The presbyterians of the kirk, less forward to 
declare their opinion in the former point, stand 
upon the latter only. Sanderson. 
He that will know, must by the connexion of 
the proofs see the truth and the ground it stands 
on. Locke. 
96. To be with regard to state of mind. 
Stand in awe and sin not: commune with your 
own heart upon your bed, and be still. Psat. iv. 4. 
I desire to be present, and change my voice, for 
I stand in doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 
97. To succeed; to be acquitted; to be 
safe. 
Readers, by whose judgement I would stand or 
fall, would not be such as are acquainted only with 
the French and Italian criticks: | Addison, Spect. 


98. To be with respect to any particular. 
Cesar entreats, 
Not to consider in what case thou stand’ st 
Further than he is Cesar. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
To heaven I do appeal, 
L have lov’d my king and common-weal ; 
As for my wife, I know not how it stands. 
; Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
29. To be resolutely of a party. 
The cause must be presumed as good on our 
part as on theirs, till it be decided who have stood 
for the truth, and who for error, Hooker. 
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Shall we sound him? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. Shaks. 
It remains, 
To gratify his noble service, that 
Hath thus stood for his country. Shaks. Coriol. 
30. To be in the place; to be represent- 
ative. 

Chilon said, that kings’ friends and favourites 
were like casting counters, that sometimes stood 
for one, sometimes for ten. Bacon. 

I will not trouble myself, whether these names 
stand for the same thing, or really include one 
another. Locke. 

Their language being scanty, had no words in 
it to stand for a thousand. Locke. 


31. To remain; to be fixed. 
Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong. 1 Cor, xvi. 18, 
How soon hath thy prediction, seer blest! 
Measur’d this transient world, the race of time, 
Till time stand fix’d. Milton, P. L. 
32. To hold a course at sea. 
Behold on Latian shores a foreign prince ! 
From the same parts of heav’n his navy stands, 
To the same parts on earth his army lands. 


Dryden. 


Full for the port the Ithacensians stand, 
And furl their sails, and issue on the land. 
Pope, Odyss. 
33. To have direction towards any local 
point. 
The wand did not really stand to the metals, 
when placed under it, or the metalline veins. 
Boyle. 
34. To offer as a candidate. 


He stood to be elected one of the proctors for 
the university. Walton, Life of Sanderson. 


35. To place himself; to be placed. 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools that stand in better place, 
Garnish’d like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
He was commanded by the duke to stand aside 
and expect his answer. Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
I stood between the Lord and you, to shew you 


the Lord’s word. Deut. v. 5. 
Stand by when he is going. Swift. 


36. To stagnate ; not to flow. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina stands. Dryden. 


37. To be with respect to chance. 
Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair 
As any comer I have looked on, 
For my affection. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
Each thinks he stands fairest for the great lot, 
and that he is possessed of the golden number. 
Addison, Spect. 
He was a gentleman of considerable practice at 
the bar, and stood fair for the first vacancy on the 
bench, Rowe. 


38. To remain satisfied. 

Though Page be a secure fool, and stand so 
firmly on his wife’s frailty, yet I cannot put off 
my opinion so easily. Shakspeare- 

39. To be without motion. 

I'll tell you whe time ambles withal, who time 
gallops withal. — Whom stands it still withal ?— 
With lawyers in the vacation ; for they sleep be- 
tween term and term, and then they perceive not 
how time moves, Shakspeare. 


40. To make delay. 

They will suspect they shall make but small 
progress, if, in the books they read, they must 
stand to examine and unravel every argument. 

Locke. 
4d. To insist ; to dwell with many words, 
or much pertinacity. 

To stand upon every point, and be curious in 
particulars, belongeth to the first author of the 
story. 2 Maccab. ii. 30. 
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It is so plain that it needeth not to be stood upon. 
Bacon. 


42. To be exposed. 


Have I lived to stand in the taunt of one that 
makes fritters of English? 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor- 
43. To persist; to persevere. 
Never stand in a lie when thou art accused, but 
ask pardon and make amends. 
Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 
The emperor standing upon the advantage he 
had got by the seizure of their fleet, obliged them 
to deliver. Swift, Gulliv. Trav. 
Hath the prince a full commission, 
To hear, and absolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we shall stand upon ? 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
44. To persist in a claim. 


45. To adhere ; to abide. 

Despair would stand to the sword, 

To try what friends would do, or fate afford. 
Daniel. 
46. To be consistent. 

His faithful people, whatsoever they rightly ask, 
the same shall they receive, so far as may stand 
with the glory of God, and their own everlasting 
good; unto either of which it is no virtuous man’s 
purpose to seek any thing prejudicial. Hooker. 

Some instances of fortune cannot stand with some 
others; but if you desire this, you must lose that. 

Bp. Faylor. 

It stood with reason, that they should be rewarded 
liberally out of their own labours, since they re- 
ceived pay. Davies. 

Sprightly youth and close application will hardly 
stand together. Felton. 

47. To be put aside with disregard. 

We make all our addresses to the promises, hug 
and caress them, and in the interim Jet the com- 
mands stand by neglected. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

48. To SvAND by. To support; to defend ; 
not to desert. 

The ass hoped the dog would stand by him, if set 
upon by the wolf. L’ Estrange- 

If he meet with a repulse, we must throw off 
the fox’s skin, and put on the lion’s: come, gen- 
tlemen, you ’Il stand by me. Dryden, Span. Friar. 

Our good works will attend and stand by us at 
the hour of death. Calamy- 

49. To Svanp by. To be present without 


being an actor. 
Margaret's curse is fall’n upon our heads, 
For standing by when Richard kill’d her son. 
Shakspeare« 
50. To Stanp by. To repose on; to 
rest in. 

The world is inclined to stand by the Arunde- 
lian marble. Pope, Essay on Homer. 

51. To Srawp,for. To propose one’s self 
a candidate. 

How many stand for consulships ? — Three: 
but ’tis thought of every one Coriolanus will carry 
it. Shakspeares 

If they were jealous that Coriolanus had a de- 
sign on their liberties when he stood for the con 
sulship, it was but just that they should give him 
a repulse. Dennis. 

52. To Stanv for. To maintain ; to pros 
fess to support. 

Those which stood for the presbytery thought 
their cause had more sympathy with the discipline 
of Scotland, than the hierarchy of England. Bacon 

Freedom we all stand for. B. Jonson 

53. To STAND off. To keep at a distances 

Stand off, and let me take my fill of death, 

Dryden 
54. To Stanv off: Not to comply. 
Stand no more off, 
But give thyself unto my sick desires. Shakspearé. 


55. To Stanv off. To forbear friendship 
or intimacy. 
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: Our bloods pour’d altogether 
‘Would quite confound distinction ; yet stand off 
In differences so mighty. Shakspeare. 
Such behaviour frights away friendship, and 
makes it stand off in dislike and aversion. 
Collier of Friendship. 
Though nothing can be more honourable than 
an acquaintance with God, we stand of from it, 
and will not be tempted to embrace it. Atterbury. 


56. To Stanp off. To have relief; to ap- 


-57. To STAND out. 


58. To STAND out. 


60. To Sranp to. 


pear protuberant or prominent. 

Picture is best when it standeth off, as if it were 
carved; and sculpture is best when it appeareth 
so tender as if it were painted ; when there is such 
a softness in the limbs, as if not a chisel had 
hewed them out of stone, but a pencil had drawn 
aud stroked them in oil. Wotton on Architecture. 


To hold resolution ; 


to hold a post; not to yield a point. 
King John hath reconcil’d 
Himself to Rome; his spirit is come in, 
That so stood owt against the holy church. 
Pomtinius knows not you, 
While you stand out upon these traitorous terms. 
B. Jonson. 
Let not men flatter themselves, that though they 
find it difficult at present to combat and stand out 
against an ill practice; yet that old age would do 
' that for them, which they in their youth could 
neyer find in their hearts to do for themselves. 
South. 
Scarce can a good-natured man refuse a com- 
pliance with the solicitations of his company, and 
stand out against the raillery of his familiars. 
Rogers. 
Not to comply; to 


Shaks. 


secede. 
Thou shalt see me at Tullus’ face : 
What, art thou stiff? stand’st out?  Shakspeare. 
If the ladies will stand out, let them remember 
that the jury is not all agreed. Dryden. 
59. To Sranp out. To be prominent or 
protuberant. 
Their eyes stand out with fatness. Ps. Ixxiii. 7. 
To ply; to persevere. 
Palinurus cried aloud, 
What gusts of weather from that gath’ring cloud 
My thoughts presage! ere that the tempest roars, 


Stand to your tackles, mates, and stretch your oars. 
Dryden. 


61. To Stanp to. To remain fixed in a 
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purpose. 
He that will pass his land, 
As I have mine, may set his hand 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 
And make the purchase spread 
To both our goods if he to it will stand. Herbert. 
I still stand to it, that this is his sense, as will 
~ appear from the design of his words. Stilling fleet. 
62. To Sranv to. To abide by a contract 
or assertion. 
As Ihave no reason to stand to the award of 
my enemies ; so neither dare I trust the partiality 
Dryden. 
63. To Strano under. To undergo; to 
sustain. 
If you unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a constancy, the cardinal 
Cannot stand wnder them. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
64. To Sranp up. To erect one’s self; 
to rise from sitting. 
65. To Stanp up. To arise in order to 
gain notice. 
When the accusers stood up, they brought none 
"accusation of such things as I supposed. 
Acts, xxv. 18, 
66. To Stanp up. To make a party. 
Met ° 
When we stood up about the corn, he himself 
stuck not to call us the many-headed monster, 
Shakspeare, Coriol. 
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67. To Stand upon. To concern; to in- 
terest. An impersonal sense. 

Does it not stand me now upon ? 

Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

The king knowing well that it stood him upon, 
by how much the more he had hitherto protracted 
the time, by so much the sooner to dispatch with 
the rebels. Bacon. 

It stands me much upon 
T’ enervate this objection. Hudibras. 

Does it not stand them upon, to examine upon 
what grounds they presume it to be a revelation 
from God? Locke. 

68. Zo Sranp upon. To value; to take 
pride. 

Men stand very much upon the reputation of 
their understandings, and of all things hate to be 
accounted fools: the best way to avoid this impu- 
tation is to be religious. Tillotson. 

We highly esteem and stand much upon our 
birth, though we derive nothing from our ancestors 
but our bodies; and it is useful to improve this 
advantage, to imitate their good examples. 

Ray on the Creation. 
69. To Sranp upon. To insist. 
A rascally, yea-fursooth knaye, to bear a gen- 
tleman in hand, and thens ¢and upon security. 
Shakspeare. 
To STAND. v. a. 
1. To endure ; to resist without flying or 
yielding. 
None durst stand him ; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew. 


Shakspeare. 
Love stood the siege, and would not yield his 
breast. Dryden. 


Oh! had bounteous heaven 
Bestow’d Hippolitus on Phedra’s arms, 
So had I stood the shock of angry fate. Smith. 
That not for fame, but virtue’s better end, 
He stood the furious foe, the timid friend, 
The damning critick. 
2. To await ; to abide; to suffer. 
Bid him disband the legions, 
Submit his actions to the publick censure, 
And stand the judgment of a Roman senate. 
Addison, Cato. 
3. To keep; to maintain: with ground. 
Turning at the length, he stood his ground, 
And miss’d his friend. Dryden. 
Sranp. n.s. [from the verb. ] 
1, A station; a place where one waits 
standing. 
I have found you out a stand most fit, 
Where you may have such ’vantage on the duke, 
He shall not pass you. Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 
In this covert will we make a stand, 
Culling the principal of all the deer. Shaks. 
Then from his lofty s¢and on that high tree, 
Down he alights among the sportful herds. 
Milton, P. L. 


Pope. 


The princely hierarch 
In their bright stand there left his pow’rs to seize 
Possession of the garden. Milton, P. L. 
The male bird, whilst the hen is covering her 
eggs, generally takes his stand upon a neighbour- 
ing bough, and diverts her with his songs during 
her sitting. Addison, Spect. 
I took my stand upon an eminence which was 
appointed for a general rendezvous of these fe- 
male carriers, to look into their several ladings. 
Addison, Spect. 
Three persons entered into a conspiracy to as- 
sassinate Timoleon, as he was offering up his de- 
yotions in a certain temple: in order to it, they 
took their several séands in the most convenient 
places. Addison. 
When just as by her stand Arsaces past, 
The window by design or chance fell down, 
And to his view exposed her blushing beauties. 
Rowe. 
The urchin from his private stand 
Took aim, and shot with all his strength. Swift. 
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2. Rank; post; station. Not used. 
Father, since your fortune did attain 
So high a stand, I mean not to descend. Daniel. 


3. A stop; a halt. 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing ; 
If any air of musick touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand ; 
Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze. Shaks. 

The Earl of Northampton followed the horse so 
closely, that they made a stand, when he furiously 
charged and routed them. Clarendon. 

Once more the fleeting soul came back, 

T’ inspire the mortal frame, 

And in the body took a doubtful stand, 
Hovering like expiring flame, 

That mounts and falls by turns. 

At every turn she made a little stand, 
And thrust among the thorns her lily hand 

‘o draw the rose. Dryden. 


4, Stop; interruption. 

The greatest part of trade is driven by young 
merchants, upon borrowing at interest ; so as, if 
the usurer either call in, or keep back his money, 
there will ensue presently a great stand of trade. 

Bacon. 

Should this circulation cease, the formation of 
bodies would be at an end, and nature at a perfect 
stand. Woodward. 


5. The act of opposing. 
Weare come off 
Like Romans; neither foolish in our stands, 
Nor cowardly in retire. Shakspeare. 
6. Highest mark ; stationary point; point 
from which the next motion is regressive. 

Our sons but the same things can wish and do ; 
Vice is at stand, and at the highest flow: 

Then, satire, spread thy sails; take all the winds 
can blow. Dryden. 

In the beginning of summer the days are at a 
stand, with little variation of length or shortness ; 
because the diurnal variation of the sun partakes 
more of a right line than of a spiral. Dryden. 

The sea, since the memory of all ages, hath con- 
tinued at a stand, without considerable variation. 

Bentley. 
7. A point beyond which one cannot pro- 
ceed, 

Every part of what we would, 

Must make a stand at what your highness will. 
Shakspeare. 

When fam’d Varelst this little wonder drew, 
Flora vouchsaf’d the growing work to view ; 
Finding the painter’s science at a stand, 

The goddess snatch’d the pencil from his hand : 
And finishing the piece, she smiling said, 
Behold one work of mine that ne’er shall fade. 
Prior. 
8, Difficulty ; perplexity; embarrassment ; 
hesitation. 

A fool may so far imitate the mien of a wise 
man, as at first to put a body to a stand what to 
make of him. LT’ Estrange- 

The well-shaped changeling is a man, has a ra- 
tional soul, though it appear not: this is past doubt. 
Make the ears a little longer, then you begin to 
boggle: make the face yet narrower, and then you 
are at a stand. Locke. 


9. A frame or table on which vessels are 
placed. 


Such squires are only fit for country towns, 
To stink of ale, and dust a stand with clowns ; 
Who, to be chosen for the land’s protectors, 

Tope and get drunk before the wise electors, 
Dryden. 

After supper a stand was brought in, with a 
brass vessel full of wine, of which he that pleas’d 
might drink ; but no liquor was forced. 

Dryden, Life of Cleomenes. 


Dryden. 


| STA/NDARD.F 2. s. [pcandap, Sax. from 


yoandan ; standart, old Fr. estandart, 
mod. ] 
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1 An ensign in war, particularly the en- 
sign of the horse. 
His armies, in the following day, 
On those fair plains their standards proud display. 
Fairfax. 
_ Erect the standard there of ancient night, 
Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge. 
Milton, P. L. 
Behold Camillus Joaded home, 
With standards well redeem’d and foreign foes 
o’ercome. Dryden. 
To their common standard they repair ; 
The nimble horsemen scour the fields of air. 
Dryden. 
2. [From stand.] That which is of un- 
doubted authority; that which is the 
test of other things of the same kind. 
The dogmatist gives the lie to all dissenting ap- 
prehenders, and proclaims his judgment the fittest 
intellectual standard. Glanville. 
The heavenly motions are more stated than the 
terrestrial models, and are both originals and 
standards. Holder. 
Our measures of length, I cannot call standards ; 
for standard measures must be certain and fixed, 
Holder. 
When people have brought right and wrong to 
a false standard, there follows an envious malevo- 
lence. L’ Estrange- 
The Romans made those times the standard of 
their wit, when they subdued the world. Sprat. 
From these ancient standards, I descend to our 
own historians. Felton. 
When I shall propose the standard whereby I 
give judgement, any may easily inform himself of 
the quantity and measure of it. Woodward. 
The court, which used to be the standard of pro- 
priety, and correctness of speech, ever since conti- 
nued the worst school in England for that accom~ 
plishment. Swift. 
First follow nature, and your judgement frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same. 
Pope. 
3, That which has been tried by the proper 
test. 
The English tongue, if refined to a certain 
standard, perhaps might be fixed for ever. Swift. 
In comely rank call every merit forth ; 
Imprint on every act its standard-worth, 


4. A settled rate. 

That precise weight and fineness, by law appro- 
priated to the pieces of cach denomination, is 
called the standard, Locke. 

The device of king Henry VII. was profound 
in making farms of a standard, that is, maintained, 
with such a proportion of lands as may breed a 
subject to live in plenty. Bacon. 

A standard might be made, under which no 
horse should be used for draught: this would en- 
large the breed of horses. Temple. 

By the present standard of the coinage, sixty- 
two shillings is coined out of one pound weight of 
silver. Arbuthnot. 

5. A standing stem or tree. 

A standard of a damask rose, with the root on, 
was set upright in an earthen pan, full of fair 
water, half a foot under the water, the standard 
being more than two foot above it. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Plant fruit of all sorts, and standard, mural, or 
shrubs which lose their leaf. Evelyn, Kalendar. 

In France part of their gardens is laid out for 
flowers, others for fruits; some standards, some 
against walls. Temple. 

Savaln : - 

STA‘NDARDBEARER. 2. 8. [standard and 
bear.| One who bears a standard or 
ensign. 

They shall be as when a standardbearer fainteth, 

Isa. x. 18. 

These are the standardbearers in our contending 
armies, the dwarfs and squires who carry the im- 
presses of the giants or knights. Spectator, 


Prior. 
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Sra’npcrop, n.s. [vermicularis, Lat.] An 
herb. Ainsworth. 


Sra’nvex. 2. s. [from stand.] A tree of 


long standing. 

The Druinians were nettled to see the princely 
standel of their royal oak return with a branch of 
willows. Howell. 


STA'NDER.f 2. s. [from stand.] 
1. One who stands. g 
Those soldiers, who best kept their legs, could 
best use their arms, the surest stander being always 
the soundest striker. 
Fuller’s Holy War, (1639,) p. 210. 


2. A tree that has stood long. 

The young spring was pitifully nipt and over- 
trodden by very beasts ; and also the fairest standers 
of all were rooted up and cast into the fire. 

Ascham, Schoolmaster. 


3. Sranper by. One present; a mere 


spectator. 
Explain some statute of the land to the standers 
by. Hooker. 
I would not be a stander by to hear 
My sovereign mistress clouded so, without 
My preseng vengeance taken. Shakspeare. 
When a gentleman is disposed to swear, itis not 
for any standers by to curtail his oaths. Shaks. 
The standers by see clearly this event, 
All parties say they ’re sure, yet all dissent. 
Denham. 
The standers by suspected her to be a duchess. 
Addison. 


4, STANDER up. One who makes himself 


of a party. 

The plausible, affected titles of publick spirits, 
standers up for their country, and for the liberties, 
properties, and the rights of the subject, 

South, Serm. vi. 118. 


Sra’npERGRASS. 7. s. [satyrion, Lat.] An 
herb. Ainsworth. 
Sra’npinc.f part. adj. [from stand.] 
1. Settled; established ; not temporary. 
Standing armies have the place of subjects, and 
the government depends upon the contented and 
discontented humours of the soldiers. Temple. 
Laugh’d all the powers who favour tyranny, 
And all the standing army of the sky, Dryden. 
Money being looked upon as the standing mea- 
sure of other commodities, men consider it as a 
standing measure, though when it has varied its 
quantity, it is not so. Locke. 
Thus doth he advise them to erect among them- 
selves standing courts by consent. Kettlewell. 
Such a one, by pretending to distinguish him- 
self from the herd, becomes a standing object of 
raillery. Addison. 
The common standing rules of the Gospel are a 
more powerful means of conviction than any mi- 
racle. ; Atterbury. 
Great standing miracle, that Heaven assign’d ! 
>Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 


2. Lasting ; not transitory. 

The landlord had swelled his body to a prodi- 
gious size, and worked up bis complexion to a 
standing crimson, Addison. 

3. Stagnant ; not running. 
He turned the wilderness into a standing water. 
Psal. cviii. 
This made their flowing shrink 
From standing lake to tripping ebb. Milton, P.L. 


4. Fixed; not moveable. 
There’s his chamber, 
His standing bed and truckle bed. Shakspeare. 
5. Continuing erect; not fallen; not cut 
down. 
He let them go into the standing corn of the 
Philistines. Judges, xv. 5. 


Sra’npine. x. s. [from stand. ] 
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1. Continuance ; long possession of an 
office, character, or place. 

Nothing had been more easy than to command 
a patron of a long standing. Dryden. 

Although the ancients were of opinion that Egypt 
was formerly sea; yet this tract of land is as old, 
and of as long a standing asany upon the continent 
of Africa. Woodward. 

I wish your fortune had enabled you to have 

_ continued longer in the university, till you were 
of ten years’ standing, Swift. 
2. Station ; place to stand in. 

Such ordnance as he brought with him, because 
it was fitter for service in field than for battery, 
did only beat down the battlements, and such 
little standings. Knolles, Hist. 

His coming is in state; I will provide you a 
good standing to see his entry. Bacon. 

3. Power to stand. 

I sink in deep mire, where there is no stamding. 

Ps, \sixs 
4, Rank; condition. ’ “ie 


Sra’npisH.f 2.5. [stand and dish.] A 
case for pen and ink. 
I have newly made at least an essay of my in- 
vention in the structure of a little poor standish. 
Wotton, Rem. p. 339. — 
A Grub-street patriot does not write to secure, 
but get something: should the government be 
overturned, he has nothing to lose but an old 
standish. i Addison. 
I bequeath to Dean Swift, esq. my large silver 
standish, consisting of a large silver plate, an ink- 
pot, and a sand*box. Swift. 
Sranz.* n.s. [ycan, Sax.] Our northern 
word for stone. 


STANG.7} x. s. [yceng, Saxon; ystang, 
Welsh ; staeng, Su. Goth.] 

1. A perch; a measure of land. 

These fields were intermingled with woods of 
half a stang, and the tallest tree appeared to be 
seven feet high. p Swift. 

2. A long bar; a wooden pole; the shaft 
of a cart: used in several parts of the 
north of England. 

3. To ride the Stanc. The preceding 
sense, and the present expression con- 
nected with it, Dr. Johnson has over- 
passed. It is still remembered in parts 
of the north of England; and may be 
traced to a very ancient origin. See 
Mr. Callander’s account of the Gothick, 
nid stang, the spear or pole of infamy, 
in his Two Anc. Scott, Poems, 1782, 
p- 153. To ride the gtang, is to be 
mounted on a strong‘ pole, borne on 
men’s shoulders, and carried about from 
place to place; the rider representing 
usually a henpecked husband, and some- 
times the husband who had beaten his 
wife. To ride skimmington, is, in some 
parts of England, of much the same 
import. See Skimmineton, and Dr. 


Jamieson’s Scott. Dict. in V. STANG. 

A custom [is] still prevalent among the country 
people of Scotland; who oblige any man, who is 
so unmanly as to beat his wife, to ride astride on 3 
long pole, borne by two men, through the village, 
as a mark of the highest infamy. This they ealk 
riding the siang; and the person, who has been 
thus treated, seldom recovers his honour in the 
opinion of his neighbours. When they cannot 
lay hold of the culprit himself, they put some 
young fellow on the stang or pole, who proclaims 
that it is not on his own account that he is thus 
treated, but on that of another person, whom he 
names. Callander, Two Anc. Scott. Poems, p.154- 
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_. The riding of the stang on a woman that hath 
beat her husband is, as I have described, by one’s 


riding upon a long piece of wood, carried by two 
_ others on their shoulders, where, like a herald, he 
proclaims the woman’s name, &c. 
Notes to Allan Ramsay's Poems, cited by Brand. 
There used formerly, and I believe it is still 
now and then retained, to be a kind of ignominious 
procession in the north of England, called riding 
the stang, when, as the glossary to Douglas’s 
Virgil informs us, one is made to ride on a pole 
for his neighbour’s wife’s fault. 
Brand, Pop. Antiq. ii. 107. 
To Stanc.* v. n. [stanga, Icel.] To 
shoot with pain. North. Grose. 


STANK. adj. [stanco, Italian. Dr. John- 
_ son.— Probably,as Serenius also notices, 
from the Icel. and Su. Goth. stanka, to 
-, pant for breath ; and to stank is, in some 
parts of the north of England, to sigh.] 
Weak ; worn: out. 
_ Diggon, I am so stiff and so stank, 
‘That unneth I may stand any more, 
And how the western wind bloweth sore, 
Beating the withered leaf from the tree. Spenser. 
_ To STANK.* v. n. To sigh. See the adj. 
» Stank. 
Sranx.* n. s. [ycanc, Sax. ystanc, Welsh. ] 
A dam, or bank, to stop water. Bailey. 
It has this meaning in the south and 
east of England. Ray. In old English, 
it meant a pond or dam of water. Mr. 


G. Chalmers. 
Thei lighted and abiden beside a water stank. 
d R. of Brunne, Transl. of Langtoft. 
Stank. The preterite of stink. 
The fish in the river died, and the river stank. 
Exod. vii. 
Srawnary.* n.s. [from stannum, Latin; 
stéan, tin, Cornish; stener, a tinner, pl. 
stennerion. Pryce, Corn,Gramm.] A 


tin mine. 
_ If by publick law the mint were ordained to 
__ be only supplied by our stannaries, how currently 
would they pass for more precious than silver 


mines ! Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, § 17. 
Sta’‘nnary. adj. Relating to the tin- 
works. 


A steward keepeth his court once every three 
weeks: they are termed stannary courts, of the 
Latin stannum, and hold plea of action of debt or 
trespass about white or black tin, * Carew. 

STaA‘NNYEL.* n.s. The common stone- 

hawk. See Mr. Steevens’s note on 

_Shakspeare. Dr. Jamieson and Mr. 

Mason consider the name as the Sax. 

_ jeanzilla, which means the pelican. 

_ This may be doubted. It is calied also 
stanchil in the north. 

With what wing the stannyel checks at it! 

; Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
Sta’nza. n.s. [stanza, Ital. stance, Fr.] 
_A number of lines regularly adjusted 
_toeach other; so much of a poem as 
_ Contains every variation of measure, or 
relation of rhyme. Stanza is originally 
 aroom of a house, and came to signify 
- asubdivision of a poem; a staff. 
__ So bold as yet no verse of mine has been, 
_ To wear that gem on any line, 
__ Nor till the happy nuptial house be seen, 
hall any stanza with it shine. Cowley. 
_ Horace confines himself strictly to one sort of 
_ Verse or stanza in every ode. Dryden, 
: _ 4n quatrains, the last line of the stanza is to be 
considered in the composition of the first. Dryden. 
VOL. III. 
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Before his sacred name flies every fault, 
And each exalted stanza teems with thought. 


Pope. 
STAPLE. n.s. [stapel, Belg. et Sueth. 
emporium, ab antiquiori et Goth. stapul, 
columna, zdes columnis compacta. 
Serenius. See also Lye and Du Cange 
in Voce. Scapel and Parronus. “ Pa- 
tronus, Gloss. Sax. /Elfr. ubi de partibus 
domi, pcapul, que dasim sonat, ut ob- 
servat Somnerus.” ] 
1. A settled mart; an established empo- 
rium. 

A staple of romance and lies, 

False tears, and real perjuries.. Prior. 

The customs of Alexandria were very great, it 
having been the staple of the Indian trade. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Tyre Alexander the Great sacked ; and, esta- 
blishing the staple at Alexandria, made the greatest 
revolution in trade that ever was known. : 

Arbutinot. 
2. I know not the meaning in the follow- 
ing passage. 

Henry Il. granted liberty of coining to certain 
abbies, allowing them one staple, and two pun- 
cheons, at a rate. Camden, 

3. The original material of a manufacture. 
At Leister, for her wool whose staple doth excel, 
Ani seems to overmatch the golden Phrygian fell. 
Drayton. 
Sra’Pe. adj. [from the noun. ] 
1. Settled ; established in commerce. 

Some English wool, vex’d in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of spungy softness made, 

Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 

To ruin with worse ware our staple trade. 
\ Dryden. 
2. According to the laws of commerce. 

What needy writer would not solicit to work 
under such masters, who will take off their ware 
at their own rates, and trouble not themselves to 
examine whether it be staple or no ? Swift. 

STAPLE. n.s. [ycapul, Saxon, a prop.] 
A loop of iron; a bar bent and driven 
in at both ends. 

I have seen staples of doors and nails born. 

Peacham. 

The silver ring she pull’d, the door reclos’d : 
The bold, obedient to the silken cord, 

To the strong staple’s inmost depth restor’d, 
Secur’d the valves. Pope, Odyss. 

Sra’PLer.* x. s. [from staple.] A dealer: 
as, a wool-stapler. 

I do not mean only the staplers of Hamburgh 
and Rotterdam, Howell, Lett. i. vi. 52. 

STAR.} x. s. [It may be curious to no- 
tice the concurrence of various lan- 
guages in regard to star. Persian, starra. 
See Sir T. Herbert’s Trav. p. 315. Teut. 
sterre ; Sax. yceoppa; Bretonne, stér ; 
Gr. asy9; Germ. stern; Su. Goth. stz- 
erna; M. Goth. stairvno. The word has 
been supposed by Wachter and others 
to have been formed from the verb sig- 
nifying to rule, to govern, to direct ; as 
sterren, Teut. steuren, Germ. stiuran, 
Goth. ] 

1. One of the luminous bodies that appear 
in the nocturnal sky. 

When an astronomer uses the word 
star in its strict sense, it is applied only 
to the fixt stars ; but in a large sense it 
includes the planets. Watts. 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars ; — 
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Murdering impossibility, to make 
What cannot be, slight work. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Hither the Syracusan’s art translates 
Heaven’s form, the course of things and human 
fates; . 


The included spirit serving the star deck’d signs, 
The living work in constant motions winds. 
Fakewill. 
As from a cloud his fulgent head, 
And shape star bright, appear’d. Milton, P. L. 
2. The pole-star. 
Well, if you be not turn’d ‘Turk, there is no 
more sailing by the star. Shakspeare, Much Ado. 
3. Configuration of the planets supposed 
to influence fortune. : 
From férth the fatal loins of these two foes 
A pair of star crost lovers take their life.  Shaks: 
We are apt to do amiss, and lay the blame upon 
our stars or fortune. L Estrange. 
4. A mark of reference ; an asterisk. 
Remarks worthy of riper observation, note with 
a marginal star. Watts. 
Srar of Bethlehem. n. s. Lornithogalum, 
Latin.] A flower. Miller. 
STa’RAPPLE. n.s. A globular or olive- 
shaped soft fleshy fruit, inclosing a stone 
of the same shape. This plant grows 
in the warmest parts of America, where 
the fruit is eaten by way of dessert. It 
grows /to the height of thirty or forty 
feet. Miller. 
STARBOARD, n.s. [sceopbops, Saxon.] 
* The right hand side of the ship, as lar- 
board is the left. Harris. 
On shipboard the mariners will not leave their 
starboard and larboard, because some one accounts 
it gibrish. Bramhall. 


STARCH.F n.s. [from stark, German, 
rigidus, durus, solidus ; which Stiler and 
Wachter, deduce from starren, rigere, 
indurare; hence the sense of stiff to the 
word: “a stark, durus, rigidus, deri- 
vatur sterken, facere ut rigeat, a quo 
rursis fit sterke et sterke-mel, gluten 
farinaceum, quo lintea  solidantur.” 
Wachter. ] 

1. A kind of viscous matter made of flour 

or potatoes, with which linen is stiffened, 

and was formerly coloured. 
Has he 

Dislik’d your yellow starch, or said your doublet 

Was not exactly Frenchified ? 

Fletcher, Qu. of Corinth. 

With starch thin laid on, and the skin well 
stretched, prepare your ground. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
A stiff, formal manner, 

This professor is to infuse into their manners 
that beautiful political starch, which may qualify 
them for levees, conferences, visits, 

Addison, Spect. No. 305. 

Srarcu.* adj. [ycapc, Sax.] Stiff; pre- 
cise ; rigid. 

If this will not do, ’tis but misrepresenting 
sobriety as a starch and formal, and virtue as a 
laborious and slavish, thing. 

Killingbeck, Serm. p» 230. 

To Srarcu. »v. a. [from the noun.] To 
stiffen with starch. 

Her goodly countenance I’ve seen 
Set off with kerchief starch’d and pinners mer 

LY 

Sra’RcHaAmBer. n. 5S. [camera stellata, Tat.) 
A kind of criminal court of equity. 
Now abolished. 

I'll make a starchamber matter of it: if he were 
twenty Sir John Falstaffs, he shall not abuse 
Robert Shallow, ae Shakspeare. 

N 
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Sra’RcHeED.} part. adj. [from starch.) 
1. Stiffened with starch. 


Who? this in the starched beard? 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour. 
2, Stiff; precise ; formal. 
As supercilious — as a starché gallant is of any 
thing that may disorder his dress. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 614. 
Does the Gospel any where prescribe a starched 
squeezed countenance, a stiff formal gait, or a 
singularity of manners ? Swift. 


Sra’RcnepNess.* n. s. [from starched.) 
Stiffness ; formality. 
Chancing to smile at the Moor’s deportment, as 


not answering the starchedness of his own nation. 
L. Addison, West Barbary, (1671,) p» 105. 


Sra‘rcuer.t x. s. [from starch.] One 
whose trade is to starch. 


The taylors, starchers, semsters. 

Marston, Com. of What you will. 
Sra’ncuxy.} adv. [from starch.] Stifily ; 
precisely. 

In answer to all this, I might with good pre- 
tence enough talk starchly, and affect ignorance of 
what you would be at. 

Swift, Lett. (in Sheridan’s Life,) 1704. 


Sra‘/RcuneEss. n. 5. [from starch.] Stiff- 
ness ; preciseness. 


To STARE. ». x. [ycapian, Sax. stara, 
Icel. et Sueth. fortittr adspectare. Se- 
renius. | 


1, To look with fixed eyez ; to look with 
wonder, impudence, confidence, stupi- 
dity, or horrour. 

Her modest eyes, abashed to behold 
So many gazers, as on her do stare, 
Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenser. 
Their staring eyes, sparkling with fervent fire, 
And ugly shapes, did nigh the man dismay, 
> That, were it not for shame, he would retire. 
, Spenser. 
Look not big, nor stare nor fret : 
I will be master of what is mine own. Shaks. 
They were never satisfied with staring upon 
their masts, sails, cables, ropes, and tacklings. 
Abbot. 
I hear 
The tread of many feet steering this way ; 
Perhaps my enemies, who come to stare 
At my affliction, and perhaps to insult. 
Milton, S.A. 
A satyr that comes staring from the woods, 
Must not at first speak like an orator. Waller. 
And, while he stares around with stupid eyes, 
His brows with berries and his temples dyes. 
Dryden. 
What dost thou make a shipboard ? 
Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college free ? 
Stark staring mad, that thou should’st tempt the 
sea? Dryden. 
Struggling, and wildly staring on the skies 
With scarce recover’d sight, Dryden. 
Trembling the miscreant stood ; 
He star’d and roll’d his haggard eyes around. 
Dryden. 
Break out in crackling flames to shun thy snare, 
Or hiss a dragon, or a tiger stare. Dryden. 
She paid a tradesman once, to make him stare. 
Pope. 
Gods! shall the ravisher display your hair, 
While the fops envy, and the ladies stare? Pope. 
Through nature and through art she rang’d, 
And gracefully her subject chang’d : 

* In vain; her hearers had no share 

In all she spoke, except to stare. 


2. To stand out prominent. 


Swift. 


Take off all the staring straws and jaggs in the | 
Mortimer. 


hive, and make them smooth, 
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Obsolete. 
His hair stareth, or standeth on end. 
Barret, Alv. (1580.) 
To STARE.* v. a. 
1. To affect or influence by stares. 
Why dost thou not 
Try but the virtue of that Gorgon face, 
To stare me into statue ? Dryden. 
A bear, as I approached with my present, threw 
his eyes in my way, and stared me out of my re- 
solution. Addison, Guardian. 
The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the 
shoulder, and stared him in the face with so be- 
witching a grin, that the whistler relaxed his 
fibres. Addison, Spect. 
2. To Stare in the face. To be undeni- 
ably evident to. Both the following 
and the preceding examples are among 
those under the neuter verb, in Dr. 
Johnson’s dictionary; but improperly. 
Is it possible for people without scruple to 
offend against the law, which they carry about 
them in indelible characters, and that stares them 
in the face whilst they are breaking it? Locke. 


Srare.f z.s. [from the verb.] 
1. Fixed look. 


|’ the name of something holy, sir, why stand 
ou 
In this strange stare ? Shakspeare, Tempest. 
The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head, 
And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red : 
He look’d a lion with a gloomy stare, 
And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. 
Dryden. 
2, (Scep, Sax. sterre, Teut. stare, Su. 
Goth. sturnus, Latin.] The starling, a 
bird. 
He, that hath nothing but language only, may 
be no more praised than a popinjey, a pye, or a 
stare, when they speake featly. 
Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 40. 
Sra’rer. x. 5s. [from stare.] One who 
looks with fixed eyes. 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas. Pope. 
Sra‘RrFisH. n.s. [star and fish.] A fish 
branching out into several points. 
This has a ray of one species of English starfish. 
d Woodward. 
Sra’rGazer.} n. s. [star and gaze. | 
1. An astronomer, or astrologer. In con- 
tempt. 
Let the astrologers, the stargazers, and the 
monthly prognosticators, stand up and save thee. 
Ts. xlvii. 13. 
A stargazer, in the height of his celestial obser- 
vations, stumbled into a ditch. L Estrange. 


2. A fish so called. Chambers. 


hawk. Ainsworth. 


STARK.+ adj. [ycapc, Sax. stark, Germ. 
sterk, Teut. and sterkr, Ice]. are all used 
for strong, robust. 


substantive starch. ] 
1. Stiff; strong; unbending; unyielding. 
I fele my limmes stark and suffisant 
To don all that a man belongeth to, 


His heavy head devoid of careful cark, 
stark, 


Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff 
Under the hoofs of yvaunting enemies. 


3. To stand up. [starren, Germ. rigere.] 


Sra/RHAWK. 2.8. [astur, Lat.] A sort of 


The use of stark for 
stiff is shewn under the etymology of the 


Chaucer, March, Tale. 


Whose senses all were straight benummed and 
Spenser. 


Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 


Nias ve 


The north is not so stark and cold. B, Jonson 
So soon as this spring is become stark enough, 
it breaks the case in two, and slings the seed, 


Derham, Phys. Theol. 
2. Deep ; full; still. 


~ Consider the stark security > 
The commonwealth is in now ; the whole senate 
Sleepy, and dreaming no such violent blow. 


B. Jonson- 
3. Mere; simple; plain; gross. 
To turn stark fools, and subjects fit 

For sport of boys, and rabble wit. Hudibras. 


He pronounces the citation stark nonsense, 
Collier. 
Srark. adv. It is used to intend or aug- 
ment thé signification of a word: as 
stark mad, mad in the highest degree. 
It is now little used but in low language. 
Then are the best but stark naught; for open 
suspecting others, comes of secret condemning 
themselves. Sidney. 
The fruitful-headed beast, amaz’d 
At flashing beams of that sun-shiny shield, 
Became stark blind, and all his senses doz’d, 


That down he tumbled. Spenser. 
Men and women go stark naked. Abbot. 
They both dance much ; and, for more nimble= 

ness, sometimes stark naked. Heylin. 
He is stark mad, who ever says 

That he hath been in love an hour. Donne. 


Those seditious, that seemed moderate before, 
became desperate, and those who were desperate 
seemed stark mad; whence tumults, confused hal- 
looings and howlings. Hayward. 

Who, by the most cogent arguments, will dis- 
robe himself at once of all his old opinions, and 
turn himself out start naked in quest of new 
notions ? Locke. 

In came squire South, all dressed up in feathers 
and ribands, stark staring mad, brandishing his 


sword. Arbuthnot. 
Sra'rkty. adv. [from stark.] « Stiffly; 
strongly. 


As fast lock’d up in sleep as guiltless labour, 
When it lies starkly in the traveller’s bones. 
Shakspearee 
Sra’ruess. adj. [from star.] Having no 
light of stars. ‘ 
A boundless continent, 
Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of night, 
Starless expos’d. Milton, P. L. 
Cato might give them furlos for another world ; 
But we, like sentries, are obliged to stand 
In starless nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. 
Dryden. 
Sra’RLicHT. n. s. [star and light.] Lustre 
of the stars. 
Now they never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear or spangled starlight sheen. 
Shakspeare. 
Nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet. 4 
Milton, P.L- 
They danced by starlight and the friendly moon, 
Dryden. 
Sra’ruicuT. adj. Lighted by the stars. 
Owls, that mark the setting sun, declare 
A starlight evening and a. morning fair. Dryden. 
Sta’RLIKE. adj. [star and like.) 
1. Stellated ; haying various points resem- 
bling a star in lustre. 
Nightshade tree rises with a wooden stem, green- 
leaved, and has starlike flowers. Mortimer. 
2, Bright; illustrious. 
The having turned many to righteousness shal! 
confer a starlike and immortal brightness. 


Boyle, Seraph. Loves — 


These reasons mov’d her starlike husband’s heart; 

But still he held his purpose to depart. Dryden. 

Sra’RuinG.F 2. s..[yoepling, Sax. sturnus, 
Latin.] 


STA 


1. A bird; a stare; which is sometimes 
taught to talk as the magpie. See 
STARE. 

I will have a starling taught to speak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 
To keep his anger still in motion, 
; Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

2. A defence to the piers of bridges. [I 
know not the etymology. ] 

Srarpa’vep. adj. [ star and pave.] Studded 

with stars. 

In progress through the road of heaven starpav’d. 
F Milton, P.L. 

Starproo’r. adj. [star and proof.] Im- 

pervious to starlight. 
Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm starproof. Milton, Arcades. 
STAR-READ.f 7. s. [star and read.] Doc- 
trine of the stars ; astronomy. 
gyptian wisards old, 
Which in star-read were wont have best insight. 
Spenser, F. Q. 

Sta’RreED. adj. [from star. ] 

1. Influenced by the stars with respect to 
fortune. 

My third comfort, 
Starr’d most unluckily, is from my breast 
Hal’d out to murder. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
9. Decorated with stars. 
That starr’d Ethiop queen, that strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 
‘The sea-nymphs, Milton, Il Pens. 
He furious hurl’d against the ground 
His sceptre starr’d with golden studs around. Pope. 

Sra’rrinc.t adj. [stellans, Latin; from 
star. Dr. Johnson. —I doubt if there 
be any such word in the language as 
starring. The true word, in the passage 
from Crashaw given by Dr. Johnson, is 
staring ; and I wonder that the sense 
did not convince him that starring could 
be only the mistake of the copyist. I 
shall leave Dr. Johnson’s definition of 
starring to be fitted with an example by 
others, if such a word there be. And 
here I will give the forcible lines of 
Crashaw, which are a translation from 
the Italian of Marino: 

, “ His eyes, the sullen dens of death 

and night, 

_“ Startle the dull air with a dismal red: 

* Such his fell glances as the fatal light 

’ “ Of staring comets, that look king- 
; doms dead.” 

See Crashaw’s Poems, edit. 1670. p. 35.] 

Shining with stellar light ; blazing with 

sparkling light. 
Sra’rry. adj. (from star.] 
1. Decorated with stars ; abounding with 
- stars, 

_ Daphne wond’ring mounts on high, 

_ Above the clouds, above the starry sky ! 

2. Consisting of stars ; stellar. 

Such is his will, that paints 
_ The earth with colours fresh, 
The darkest skies with store 
OF starry lights. 
Heayen and earth’s compacted frame, 
And flowing waters, and the starry flame, 
And both the radiant lights, one common soul 


Anspires and feeds, and animates the whole. 
é . Dryden. 


— 


Pope. 


Spenser. 


3. Resembling stars. 

_ Tears had dimm’d the lustre of her starry eyes. 
F Shakspeare, Illustr. 

Sta’RsHoor. n. s. [star and shoot.] An 


emission from a star. 


© 


» 
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5. To deviate. 
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I have seen a good quantity of that jelly, by the 
vulgar called a starshoot, as if it remained upon 
the extinction of a falling star. Boyle. 

Sra’Rstone.* n. s. [star and stone] A 
kind of stone, having joints resembling 
the form of a star. 

Hereabout are found star-stones ; but I was not 
then advised of it. Ray, Rem. p. 107. 

To START.F v. n. [from to stir; Sax. 
;typan, to move. Scott, and Mr. H. 
Tooke. But it is the Su. Goth. stoerta, 
to start; and our word was, anciently, 
stert. | 


1. To feel a sudden and involuntary twitch 
or motion of the animal frame, on the 
apprehension of danger. 

Starting is an apprehension of the 
thing feared, and in that kind it is amo- 
tion of shrinking ; and likewise an inqui- 
sition, in the beginning, what the matter 
should be, and in that kind it is a motion 
of erection; and, therefore, when a man 
would listen suddenly to any thing, he 
starteth ; for the starting is an erection 
of the spirits to attend. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
A shape appear’d 
Bending to look on me: I started back ; 
It started back. Milton, P. L. 
An open enemy to flattery, especially from a 
friend, from whom he started to meet the slightest 
appearance of that servile kindness, Feil, 
I start as from some dreadful dream, 
And often ask myself if yet awake. 
Dryden, Span. Friar. 
As his doubts decline, 
He dreads just vengeance, and he starts at sin. 
Dryden. 
He starts at every new appearance, and is always | 
waking and solicitous for fear of a surprise. | 
Collier on Covetousness. 
2. To rise suddenly: commonly with up. 
There started up, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, | 
a new Presbyterian sect, which tendered a form of 
discipline to the queen, and to the state. White. 
Charm’d by these strings, trees starting from the 
ground 
Have follow’d with delight the powerful sound. 
Roscommon. 
They starting up beheld the heavy sight. Dryd. 
The mind often works in search of some hidden 
idea, though sometimes they start wp in our minds 
of their own accord. Locke. 
Might Dryden bless once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbourns must arise ; 
Nay, should great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zoilus again would start wp from the dead, Pope. 


3. To move with sudden quickness. 

The flowers, call’d out of their beds, 

Start, and raise up their drowsy heads, Cleaveland, 
A spirit, fit to start into an empire, 

And look the world to law. Dryden, Cleomenes. | 
She at the summons roll’d her eyes around, 

And snatch’d the starting serpents from the ground, 

Pope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


4. To shrink ; to winch. 
With trial fire touch me his finger end ; 
Tf he be chaste, the flame will back descend, 
And turn him to no pain ; but if he start, 
It is the flesh of a corrupted heart.  Shakspeare. 


The lords and gentlemen take all the meanest | 
sort upon themselves ; for they are best able to 
bring them in, whensoever any of them starteth | 
out. Spenser on Ireland. 

Th’ old drudging sun from his long-beaten way 
Shall at thy voice start and misguide the day ; | 
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I rank him with the prodigies of fame, 
With things which start from nature’s common 
rules, 
With bearded infants, and with teeming mules. 
Creech. 
Keep your soul to the work when ready to start 
aside, unless you will be a slave to every wild ima- 
gination. Watts. 


6. To set out from the barrier at a race. 

It seems to be rather a terminus & quo than a 

true principle, as the starting post is none of the 

horse’s legs. Boyle. 
Should some god tell me, that I should be born 

And ery again, his offer I should scorn ; 

Asham’d, when I have ended well my race, 

‘To be led back to my first starting place. Denham. 

When from the goal they start, 

The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Rush to the race. Dryden. 
The clangor of the trumpet gives the sign ; 

At once they start, advancing ina line. Dryden. 


7. To set out on any pursuit. 
Fair course of passion, where two lovers start, 
And run together, heart still yokt with heart. 
Waller. 
People, when they have made themselves weary, 
set up their rest upon the very spot where they 
started. LT? Estrange. 
When two start into the world together, he that 
is thrown behind, unless his mind proves generous, 
will be displeased with the other. Collier. 
To STart. v. a. 
1. To alarm; to disturb suddenly ; to 
startle. 
Direness, familiar to my slaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. Shakspeare. 
Being full of supper and distempering draughts, 
Upon malicious bravery dost thou come 
To start my quiet ? Shakspeare. 
The very print of a fox-foot would have started 
ye. L’ Estrange. 
To make to start or fly hastily from a 
hiding-place ; to rouse by a sudden dis- 
turbance. 
The blood more stirs 
‘To rouse a lion than to start a hare. 
I started from its vernal bower 
The rising game, and chas’d from flower to flower. 
Pope. 
3. To bring into motion; to produce to 
view or notice ; to produce unexpect- 
edly. 
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Shaks. 


Conjure with ’em ! 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar. 


Shakspeare. 
What exception can possibly be started against 
this stating ? Hammond. 


It was unadvisedly done, when I was enforcing 
a weightier design, to start and follow another of 
less moment. Sprat. 
The present occasion has started the dispute 
amongst us. Leslie. 
Insignificant cavils may be started against every 
thing that is not capable of mathematical demon- 
stration. Addison. 
I was engaged in conyersation upon a subject 
which the people love to start in discourse. 
Addison, Freeholder. 


| 4. To discover; to bring within pursuit. 


The sensual men agree in pursuit of every 
pleasure they can start. Temple. 
5. To put suddenly out of place. 

One, by a fall in wrestling, started the end of 
the clavicle from the sternon, Wiseman, Surgery. 
Srarr. n.s. [from the verb. ] 

1. A motion of terrour; a sudden twitch 
or contraction of the frame from fear 


or alarm. 
These flaws and starts would well become 


The jocund orbs shall break their measur’d pace, 


And stubborn poles change their allotted place. —_| 
Cowley. 


‘A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, 
Authoriz’d by her grandam. 


4n 2 


Shakspeare. 
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The fright awaken’d Arcite with a start ; 
Against his bosom bounc’d his heaving heart. 
Dryden. 
9. A sudden rousing to action; excite- 
ment. 
How much had I to do to calm his rage! 
Now fear I this will give it start again. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
3. Sally; vehement eruption ; sudden ef- 
fusion. 
Thou art like enough, through vassal fear, 
Base inclination, and the start of spleen, 
To tight against me under Percy’s pay. Shaks. 
Several starts of fancy off-hand, look well 
enough ; but. bring them to the test, and there is 
nothing in.’em. L’ Estrange. 
Are they not only to disguise our passions, 
To set our looks at variance with our thoughts, 
To check the starts and sallies of the soul? 
Addison, Cato. 
We were well enough pleased with this start of 
thought. Addison. 


4. Sudden fit; intermitted action. 


Methought her eyes had crost her tongue ; 

For she did speak in starts distractedly.  Shaks, 

‘Thy forms are studied arts, 

Thy subtile ways be narrow straits ; 
Thy curtesy but sudden starts ; 
And what thou call’st thy gifts are baits. 
; B. Jonson. 

Nature does nothing by starts and leaps, or in 
a hurry ; but all her motions are gradual. 

L’ Estrange. 

An ambiguous expression, a little chagrin, ora 
start of passion, is not enough to take leave upon. 

Collier. 
5. A quick spring or motion; a shoot; a 
push. 

In strings, the more they are wound up and 
strained, and thereby give a more quick start 
back, the more treble is the sound ; and the slacker 
they are, or less wound up, the baser is the sound. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Both cause the string to give a quicker start. 

Bacon. 

How could water make those visible starts upon 
freezing, but by some subtile freezing principle 
which as suddenly shoots into it? Grew, Cosmol. 
6. First emission from the barrier; act of 
setting out. 

You stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

All leapt to chariot, 
And every man then for the siart cast in his pro- 


per lot. Chapman. 
If a man deal with another upon conditions, the 
start of first performance is all. Bacon. 


. To get the Start. To begin before 
another; to obtain advantage over an- 
other. 

Get the start of the majestick world. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be 
laid asleep, under pretence of arbitrement, and 
the other party during that time doth cautelously 
get the start and advantage at common law, yet the 
pretorian court will set back all things in statw quo 
prius. Bacon, War with Spain. 
Doubtless some other heart 
Will get the start ; 
And, stepping in before, 
Will take possession of the sacred store 
OF hidden sweets. Crashaw. 
Ere the knight could do his part, 
The squire had got so much the start, 
H’ had to the lady done his errand, 
And told her all his tricks aforehand. —Hudibras. 
She might have forsaken him, if he had not got 
the start of her. Dryden, din. Ded. 
The reason why the mathematicks and mechanick 
arts have so much got the start in growth of other 
sciences, may be resolved into this, that their pro- 
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gress hath not been retarded by that reverential 
awe of former discoverers. Glanville. 
The French year has got the start of ours more 
in the works of nature than in the new stile. 
Addison. 
Srart.* n.s. [yceopt, Sax.] <A tail: 
hence the name of the bird redstart. It 
signifies also the long handle of any 
thing. It is a common northern word. 
Sra’rter. x. s. [from start. ] 
1. One that shrinks from his purpose. 
Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, 
To let thee see I am no starter. Hudibras. 
2. One who suddenly moves a question or 
objection. 
3, A dog that rouses the game. 
If Sheridan was not the stanchest hound in the 


pack, he was at least the best starter. Delany. 
Sra‘rtinG.* n.s. [from start.] The act 
of starting. 


Nor fright thy nurse 
With midnight startings. Donne, Poems, p- 258. 
Fear, like a terrible voice, wakens the soul by 
startings, and so seizes it that it remains insensible 
to every thing, except that stroke of astonishment 
that beats it. Hewyt, Serm. (1658,) p- 137. 

Sra’/RTING-HOLE.* x. s. [start and hole.] 
Evasion; loophole. 

By the same tergiversation and starting-hole he 
avoideth the woordes of Christe himselfe. 
Martin, Marr. of Priests, (1550,) Dd. 4. b. 
What trick, what starting-hole, canst thou find 
out, to hide thee from this open shame? 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. iP I. 
‘The ludicrousness and fugitiveness of our wan- 
ton reason might otherwise find out many starting- 
holes. More, Ant. against Idolatry, ch. 1. 

Sra’rTincLy. adv. [from starting.] By 
sudden fits; with frequent intermis- 
sion, 

Why do you speak so startingly and rash ? 
Shakspeare, Othello. 

Sra‘rTinepost. x. s. [start and post.] 
Barrier from which the race begins. 

To Sra’RtLe. v. x. [from start.] To 
shrink ; to move on feeling a sudden im- 
pression of alarm or terrour. 

The startling steed was seiz’d with sudden fright, 
And, bounding, o’er the pommel cast the knight. 
Dryden. 
Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and siartles at destruction ? 
Addison, Cato. 
My frighted thoughts run back, 
And startle into madness at the sound. 
Addison, Cato. 
To STA’RTLE. v. a. 


1. To fright; to shock; to impress with 
sudden terrour, surprise, or alarm. 


Such whispering wak’d her, but with startled 
eye 
On Adam. Milton, P. L. 


To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise. ‘Milton, L’ All. 
The supposition that angels assume bodies needs 
not startle us, since some of the most ancient and 
most learned fathers seemed to believe that they 
had bodies, Locke. 
Incest! Oh name it not! 
The very mention shakes my inmost soul : 
The gods are startled in their peaceful mansions, 
And nature sickens at the shocking sound, Smith. 
His books had been solemnly burnt at Rome as 
heretical ; some people, he found, were startled at 
it ; so he was forced boldly to make reprisals, to 
buoy up their courage. Alterbury. 
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Now the leaf 
Incessant rustles, from the mournful grove 
Oft startling such as studious walk below, 
And slowly circles through the waving air. 
Thomson. 
2, To deter; to make to deviate. 

They would find occasions enough, upon the 
account of his known affections to the king’s ser- 
vice, from which it was not possible to remove or 
startle him. Clarendons 

Wilmot had more scruples from religion to 
startle him, and would not have attained his end 
by any gross act of wickedness. Clarendon. 


Sra’RTLE. x. s. Sudden alarm; shock; 
sudden impression of terrour. 


After having recovered from my first startle, I 
was very well pleased at the accident. Spectator. 

Sra’rtup.f 2. s. [start and up.] 

1. A kind of high shoe; a galage. This 
is the old meaning of startup, which Dr. 
Johnson has wholly overpassed. 

The sheepcote first hath been her nursery, 
Where she hath worne her idle infancy, 
And in high startups walk’d the pastur’d plains. 
Bp. Hall, Sat. vi, 1. 
His startops blacke and soft. 
Warner, Albion’s England. 
Draw close into the covert, lest the wet, 
Which falls like lazy mists upon the ground, 
Soak through your startups. 
Fletcher, Faithf. Shepherdess. 

2. One that comes suddenly into notice. 

That young startup hath all the glory of my 
overthrow. Shakspeare. 

Sra’rtur.* adj. Suddenly come into 
notice. 

A new start-up sect. 
Warburton, Doct. of Grace, p. 262. 

To STARVE. v. n. [yceappian, Sax. 
sterven, Dutch, to die. | 

1. To perish; to be destroyed. Obso- 
lete. 

To her came message of the murderment, 
Wherein her guiltless friends should hopeless — 
starve. Fairfax. 

2. To perish with hunger. It has with or 

Jor before the cause ; of less properly. 
Were the pains of honest industry, and of 
starving with hunger and cold, set before us, no 


body would doubt which to choose, Locke. 
An animal that starves of hunger, dies feverish 
and delirious. Arbuthnot. 


3, To be killed with cold. It has with or 
Jor before the cause. 

Have I seen the naked starve for cold, 

While avarice my charity controll’d ? Sandys. 
4. To suffer extreme poverty. 

Sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed : 

What then! Is the reward of virtuebread? Pope. 
5. To be destroyed with cold. 

Had the seeds of the pepper-plant been borne 
from Java to these northern countries, they must 
have starved for want of sun. 

Woodward, Nat, Hist» 
To STARVE. ¥. a. 


1. To kill with hunger. 

I cannot blame his cousin king, 

That wish’d him on the barren mountains starv’d- 

Shakspeare- 

Hunger and thirst, or guns and swords, 

Give the same death in different words : 

To push this argument no further, 

To starve a man in law is murther. Prior. 
If they had died through fasting, when meat 

was at hand, they would have been guilty of starv- 


ing themselves. Pope. 
2. To subdue by famine. » 3 oe 
Thy desires 
Are wolfish, bloody, starv'd, and ravenous, 
Shakspeare. 


[ 
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He would have worn her out by slow degrees, 
As men by fasting starve the untam’d disease, 
Dryden. 
Attalus endeavoured to starve Italy, by stop- 
ping their convoy of provisions from Africa. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 
$. To kill with cold. 
From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 


Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

Immovable, infix’d, and frozen round. 

: Milton, P. L. 
4, To deprive of force or vigour. 

The powers of their minds are starved by dis- 
use, and have lost that reach and strength which 
nature fitted them to receive. Locke. 

STa‘RVELING. x. s. [from starve.] An 
animal thin and weak for want of nou- 
rishment. 

If I hang, Ill make a fat pair of gallows; for 
old Sir John hangs with me, and he’s no starvel- 
ing Shakspeare. 

Now thy alms is giv’n, the letter’s read ; 

The body risen again, the which was dead ; 
And thy poor starveling bountifully fed. Donne. 

The fat ones would be making sport with the 
lean, and calling them starvelings.  L” Estrange. 

Sra/RvetinG. adj. Hungry ; lean; pining. 

The thronging clusters thin 
By kind avulsion ; else the starveling brood, 

Void of sufficient sustenance, will yield 
A slender autumn. Philips. 

Poor starveling bard, how small thy gains ! 

_ How unproportion’d to thy pains ! Swift. 

Sta’rwort. n. s. [aster, Latin.] A plant; 

- elecampane. Miller. 

Sra’rary. adj. [from status, Lat.] Fixed; 
settled. 

The set and statary times of paring of nails, and 

_ cutting of hair, is but the continuation of ancient 
superstition. Brown. 


STATE.+ x.s. [status, Lat.] 
1, Condition ; circumstances of nature or 
fortune. 
TI do not, brother, 
Tofer as if I thought my sister’s state 
- Secure. Milton, Comus. 
T found the whole city highly concerned for the 
hazardous state of Candia, which was lost soon 
after. Dominico Cantarini, the present duke, was 
sedulous in that affair. Brown, Trav. 
_ Their sins have the aggravation of being sins 
against grace, and forsaking and departing from 
God, which respect makes the state of apostates as 
_ the most unexcusable, so the most desperately 
dangerous state. Hammond. 
Thus have his prayers for others altered and 
_ amended the state of his own heart. Law. 
Relate what Latium was, 
Declare the past and present state of things. 
Dryden, Zin. 
Like the papists is your poet’s state, 
__ Poor and disarm’d. \ 


2. Modification of any thing. 
Keep the sfate of the question in your eye, 
Boyle. 
3. Stationary point; crisis; height; point 
from which the next movement is re- 
gression. 

The deer that endureth the womb but eight 
months, and is compleat at six years, cannot live 
Much more than thirty, as having passed two 

general motions; that is, its beginning and in- 
crease ; and having but two more to run through, 
that is, its state and declination. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
__ Tumours have their several degrees and times ; 
8s beginning, augment, state, and declination. 
“en: Wiseman. 
4. (Estat, Fr.] Estate ; signiory; pos- 
~ Session, 
v2 Strong was their plot, 
Their states far off, and they of wary wit, Daniel, 


Pope. 
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5. Mode of government. 

No state can be named wherein any part of the 
body of those imperial laws hath the just force of 
a law, otherwise than as custom hath particularly 
induced it. Selden. 

6. The community ; the publick ; the com- 
monwealth. 

If any thing more than your sport 
Did move your greatness, and this noble state 
To call on him, he hopes it is no other 
But for your health sake.  Shuks. T'r. and Cress. 

A state’s anger 
Should not take knowledge either of fools or 
women. B. Jonson. 

T hear her talk of state matters and the senate. 

B. Jonson. 
What he got by fortune, 
It was the state that now must make his right. 
Daniel. 

The state hath given you licence to stay on land 
for the space of six weeks. Bacon. 

It is better the kingdom should be in good 
estate, with particular loss to many of the people, 
than that all the people should be well, and the 
state of the kingdom altogether lost. Hayward. 

It is a bad exchange to wound a man’s own 
conscience, thereby to salve state sores. 

King Charles. 

For you we stay’d, as did the Grecian state 
Till Alexander came. Waller. 

Since they all live by begging, it were better for 
the state to keep them. Graunt. 

These are the realms of unrelenting fate ; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the state : 
He hears and judges, Dryden, Zin. 


7- Hence single state in Shakspeare for 


individuality. 

My thought, whose murther is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smother’d in surmise. Shaks. Macbeth. 


8. Civil power ; not ecclesiastical. 


The same criminal may be absolved by the 
church, and condemned by the state ; absolved or 
pardoned by the state, yet censured by the church. 

Leslie. 
9. A republick; a government not mon- 
archical. 

Well monarchies may own religion’s name, 
But states are atheists in their very fame. 

Dryden, Sat. on the Dutch. 

They feared nothing from a state so narrow in 
compass of land, and so weak, that the strength of 
their armies has ever been made up of foreign 
troops. Temple. 


10. Rank; condition; quality. 
Fair dame, I am not to you known, 
Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 
Shakspeare. 
High state the bed is where misfortune lies. 
Fairfax. 
11. Solemn pomp; appearance of great- 
ness. ([staet, Su. Goth. pompa;_ staet, 
Icel. jactantia ; staeta, superbis gressibus 
incedere. Serenius. ] 
When in triumphant state the British muse, 
True to herself, shall barb’rous aid refuse. 
Roscommon. 
There kings receiv’d the marks of sov’reign 
pow’r: 
In state the monarchs march’d, the lictors bore 
The awful axes and the rods before. Dryden, Zin. 
Let my attendants wait: I ll be alone, 
Where least of state, where most of love is shown. 
Dryden. 
To appear in their robes would be a trouble- 
some piece of séate. Collier. 
At home surrounded by a servile crowd, 
Prompt to abuse, and in detraction loud ; 
Abroad begirt with men, and swords, and spears, 
His very state acknowledging his fears.: «Prior. 
If God has delivered me up to evil spirits, to 
be dragged by them to places of torments, could 
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it be any comfort to me, 
a bed of state ? 


12. Dignity; grandeur. 
She instructed him how he should keep state, 
and yet with a modest sense of his misfortunes, 
Bacon, Hen. VII. 
The swan — rows her state with oary feet, 
Milton, P. L. 
He was staid, and in his gait 
Presery’d a grave majestick state. Butler. 
Such cheerful modesty, such humble state, 
Moves certain love. Waller. 
Can this imperious lord forget to reign, 
Quit all his state, descend, and serve again ? 
Pope, Statius. 
He will consider, not what arts, or methods, or 
application will soonest make him richer and 
greater than his brethren, or remove him from a 
shop to a life of state and pleasure ; but will con- 
sider what arts, what methods, what application 
can make worldly business most acceptable to 
God, and make a life of trade a life of holiness, 
devotion, and piety. Law. 
13. A seat of dignity. 
This chair shall be my state, this dagger my 
sceptre, and this cushion my crown, 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
As she affected not the grandeur of a state with 
a canopy, she thought there was no offence in an 


that they found me upon 
Law. 


elbow chair. Arbuthnot. 
The brain was her study, the heart her state 
room, Arbuthnot. 


14. A canopy; a covering of dignity. 

Over the chair is a state made round of ivy, 
somewhat whiter than ours; and the state is cu- 
riously wrought with silver and silk. Bacon. 

His high throne, — under state 
Of richest texture spread, at th’ upper end 
Was plac’d. Milton, P. L. 
15. A person of high rank. Obsolete. See 
STATES. 

The archbishop of Grenada saying to the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, that he much marvelled, he, 
being so great a state, would visit hospitals, 

Wits, Frits, and Fancies, (1614.) 
16. The principal persons in the govern- 
ment. 
The bold design 
Pleas’d highly those infernal states. Milton, P. L. 
17. Joined with another word it signifies 
publick. 

I am no courtier, nor versed in stale-affairs : 

my life hath rather been contemplative than active. 
Bacon. 
Council! What’s that? a pack of bearded 
slaves, 
The scavengers that sweep state nuisances, 
And are themselves the greatest. Dryden, Cleon. 

I am accused of reflecting upon great state- 
folks. Swift. 

To Stare. v. a. [constater, Fr.] 
1. To settle ; to regulate. 

This is so stated a rule, that all casuists press it 
in all cases of damage. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

This is to state accounts, and looks more like 
merchandize than friendship. Collier of Friendship. 

He is capable of corruption, who receives more 

‘than what is the stated and unquestioned fee of 
his office. Addison. 


2. To represent in all the circumstances 


of modification. 

Many other inconveniences are consequent to 
this stating of this question; and _ particularly 
that, by those which thus state it, there hath never 
yet been assigned any definite number of funda-~ 
mentals. Hammond on Fundamentais. 

Its present state stateth it to be what it now is. 

Hale. 

Were our case stated to any sober heathen, he 
would never guess why they who acknowledge the 
necessity of prayer, and confess the same God, 
may not ask in the same form, Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
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To state it fairly, imitation is the most advan- 
tageous way for a translator to shew himself, but 
the greatest wrong which can be done to the 
memory of the dead. Dryden. 

I pretended not fully to stale, much less de- 
monstrate, the truth contained in the text, 

Atterbury. 

Though I don’t pretend to state the exact de- 
gree of mischief that is done by it, yet its plain 
and natural tendency to do harm is sufficient to 
justify the most absolute condemnation of it. 

Law. 
Sra’TeDLy.* adv. [from the part. stated.] 
Regularly ; not occasionally. 

Why should not the body assume statedly the 
air of a thing, to which it is so often obliged to 
suit itself? 

Philossph. Lett. on Physiognom. p. 218. 
Sra’TELiness. x. s. [from stately. 
- J. Grandeur; majestick appearance ; au- 
gust manner ; dignity. 
We may collect the excellency of the under- 
standing then by the glorious remainders of it now, 
and guess at the stateliness of the building by the 


magnificence of its ruins, South. 
For stateliness and majesty what is comparable 
to a horse? More against Atheism. 


2. Appearance of pride; affected dignity. 
Agenor, glad such punctual ready bliss 
Did on his own design itself obtrude, 
Swell’d his vast looks to bigger stateliness. 
Beaumont, Psyche. 
She hated stateliness ; but wisely knew 
What just regard was to her title due. Betterton. 
Sta/rexy.t adj. [staetelig, Su. Goth. Se- 
renius. See the eleventh sense of 
STATE. | 
1, August; grand; lofty ; elevated; ma- 
jestick ; magnificent. 
A statelier pyramid to her Ill rear, 
Than Rhodope’s or Memphis’ ever was. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
These regions have abundance of high cedars, 
and other stately trees casting a shade. 
Ralegh, Hist. 
Truth, like a stately dome, will not shew herself 
at the first visit. South. 
He many a walk travers’d 
OF stateliest covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 
Milton, P. L. 
2, Elevated in mien or sentiment. 
He maintains majesty in the midst of plainness, 
and is stately without ambition, which is the vice 


of Lucan. Dryden. 
Sra‘tety. adv. [from the adjective.] 
Majestically. 
Ye that stately tread, or lowly creep. 
Milton, P. L. 


Sra‘TEMENT.* n. s. [from state.] 
1. The arrangement of a series of facts or 
circumstances. Malone. 
2, The facts or circumstances so arranged ; 
the thing stated. 
Suppl. to Ash, and Malone. 
Sra’/TEMONGER.* n.s. [state and monger.] 
One who is versed in the arts of govern- 
ment: perhaps in contempt for an over- 
busy politician. 

I would therefore see the most subtile state- 
monger in the world chalk out a way for his 
majestie to mediate. 

La. Keeper Williams, Lett. (in 1622,) Cabal. p. 111, 
Sra’TEROOM. n. s- [from state and room. | 
A magnificent room in a palace or great 
house. 
Srates.f x. s. pl. [from state.] Nobility. 
Dr. Johnson. — Mr. Mason thus hastily 
cavils at the definition: ‘“ What is here 
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put as a general meaning of the word, 
seems only applicable to a certain num- 
ber of the Dutch nobility.” Mr. Mason 
had not noticed the fifteenth sense of 
state, which Dr. Johnson defines “ a 
person of high rank,” and illustrates by 
a citation from Latimer, whose word, 
however, he had before given as estate, 
and which certainly had the same mean- 
ing. See the sixth sense of Estate. 
States, in the plural, for nobility, per- 


sons of high rank, was formerly not 


unusual. 
The other scepter-bearing states arose. 
Chapman, Il. 2. 
Kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons. Shakspeare, Cymb. 


Sra‘TESMAN.} 7. s. [state and man. ] 
1. A politician; one versed in the arts of 


government. 
It looks grave enough 
To seem a statesman. B. Jonson. 
The corruption of a poet is the generation of a 
statesman. Pope. 


2. One employed in publick affairs. 


If such actions may have passage free, 
Bond-slayes and pagans shall our statesmen be. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
Tt is a weakness which attends high and low ; 
the statesman who holds the helm, as well as the 
peasant who holds the plough. South. 
Absolute power is not a plant that will grow in 
this soil; and statesmen who have attempted to 
cultivate it here, have pulled on their own and 
their master’s ruin. Davenant. 
A British minister must expect to see many 
friends fall off, whom he cannot gratify, since, to 
use the phrase of a late statesman, the pasture is 
not large enough. Addison. 
Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 


. One who occupies his own estate; a 


small landholder. Used in several parts 
of England, but especially in the 
northern. 


Sra‘TESWoMAN. 2. s. [state and woman. ] 


A woman who meddles with publick 
affairs : in contempt. 

How she was in debt, and where she meant 
To raise fresh sums: she’s a great stateswoman / 


B. Jonson. 
Several objects may innocently be ridiculed, as 
the passions of our stateswomen. Addison. 


Sra‘ricat. ] adj. [from staticks.] Relating 
Sra‘TICK. 


to the science of weighing. 

A man weigheth some pounds less in the height 
of winter, according to experience, and the statick 
aphorisms of Sanctorius. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

If one by a statical engine could regulate his 
insensible perspiration, he might often, by re- 
storing of that, foresee, prevent, or shorten a fit of 
the gout. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Sra’ricxs. n. 8. pl. [sarimy; statique, Fr.] 


The science which considers the weight 
of bodies. 

This is a catholick rule of staticks, that if any 
body be bulk for bulk heavier than a fluid, it will 
sink to the bottom; and, if lighter, if will float 
upon it, having part extant, and part immersed, 
as that so much of the fluid as is equal in bulk 
to the immersed part be equal in gravity to the 
whole. Bentley. 


STA/TION. n.s. [station, French ; statio, 


Latin. ] 


1. The act of standing. 


Their manner was to stand at prayer, whereupon 
their meetings unto that purpose on those days 
had the names of stations given them, Hooker. 
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In station like the herald, Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 
Shakspeare, Timon. 
2. A state of rest. 


All progression is performed by drawing on or - 
impelling forward some part which was before in 
sation or at quiet, where there are no joints. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
3, A place where any one is placed. 

The seditious remained within their station, 
which, by reason of the nastiness of the beastly 
multitude, might more fitly be termed a kennel 
than a camp. Hayward. 

The planets in their station listening stood. 

Milton, P.L. 
4. Post assigned ; office. 

Michael in either hand leads them out of Para- 

dise, the fiery serpent waving behind them, and 
. the cherubims taking their stations to guard the 

place. Milton. 
5. Situation ; position. ; 

To single stations now what years belong, 
With planets join’d, they claim another song. 

Creech. 

The fig and date, why love they to remain 

In middle station and an even plain ; 
While in the lower marsh the gourd is found, 
And while the hill with olive-shade is crown’d ? 
Prior. 
6. Employment ; office. 

No member of a political body so mean, but it 
may be used in some station or other. L’ Estrange. 

By spending this day in religious exercises, we 
acquire new strength and resolution to perform 
God’s will in our several stations the week follow- 
ing. Nelson. 

They believe that the common size of human ~ 
understanding is fitted to some station or other. 

Swift. 

Whether those who are leaders of a party arrive 

at that station more by a sort of instinct, or in- 


fluence of the stars, than by the possession of any 
great abilities, may be a point of much dispute. 
Swift. 
7. Character ; state. 
Far the greater part have kept their station. 
Milton. 
8. Rank; condition of life. 
I can be contented with an humbler station in the 
temple of virtue, than to be set on the pinnacle. 
Dryden. 
To Sra’tI0n.} v. a. [from the noun.] To 
place in a certain post, rank, or place. 
He gained the brow of the hill, where the English 
phalanx was stationed. Ld. Lyttelton 
Sra’rionary.} adj. [stationnaire, Fr. Cot- 
grave. | : 
1. Fixed; not progressive. 
Mine own businesses are rather stationary than” 
retrograde, Wotton, Rem. p. 565. 
Between the descent and ascent, where the image 
seemed stationary, I stopped the prism, and fixed 
it in that posture, that it should be moved no more. 
Newton, Opt. 
2. Respecting place. . 
The same harmony and stationary constitution, 
as it happened in many species, so doth it fall out 
in individuals. Brown. 
3. Belonging to a stationer. 
Sra’TIonER.f x. s. [from statzon.] : 
1. A bookseller. [‘ The term stationers 
was appropriated to booksellers in the 
year 1622. — The company of stationers 
existed long before the invention of 
printing. A stationer, therefore, was @ 
dealer who kept a shop or stall, as dis- 
tinguished from an itinerant vender, 
whether of books or broomsticks.” 
Pegge; Anec. of the Eng. Lang. 2d edit. 
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'. of the Population, &c. 


1. The art of carvin 


_ Guess’d at his whole proportion. 
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p.336. Mr. Pegge might have illustrated STA’TUE.F 2. s. [statue, Fr. statua, Latin. 
this curious circumstance by the follow- 


ing passage from a forgotten book: 
“ Such other places, where like markets 
are kept; as, at Brussels, Lovaine, &c. 
I will not enter into particulars concern- 
ing such places; your own consciences 
are best witnesses what pernicious pro- 
_ jects, what calumnious detractions, are 
there on foote: I only say, that your 
standing stationers, and assistants at your 
miracle-markets, and miracle-forges, are 
for most part of lewdest life.” Sheldon, 
Miracles of Antichrist, 1616, p- 174. ] 
Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the 
stage, and yet Tryphon the stationer complains 
they are seldom asked for in his shop. Dryden. 
With authors, stationers obey’d the call 5 


Glory and gain the industrious tribe provoke, 
And gentle dulness ever loves a joke. 


Pope, Dunciad. 


2. A seller of paper. 


Sta‘rism.* x. s. [from state.] Policy; the 
arts of government. 

The greatest politician is the greatest fool; for 
he turns all his religion into hypocrisy, into sta- 
tisme, yea into atheisme; making Christianity a 

_ very foot-stoole to policy. 
Junius, Sin Stigmat. (1639,) p. 613. 
_ Hence it is that the enemies of God take occa- 
sion to blaspheme, and call our religion statism. 
South, Serm. i. 151, 


Sta’rist. x. s. [from siate.] A statesman ; 


- a politician ; 
ment. 


one skilled in govern- 


* I do believe, 


Statist though I am none, nor like to be, 

That this shall prove a war. Shakspeare, Cymb. 
Their orators thou then extoll’st, as those 

The top of eloquence, statists indeed, 

And lovers of their country. Milton, P. R. 


Srarrsticar.*] adj. (from  statisticks:] | 


Statrsticx. § Political. This word, 
as well as the substantive, is of very 
recent date in our language. 

Stati'sticks.* x. s. pl. [from statism or 
statist. | 


That part of municipal philosophy | 


_ which states and defines the situation, 
Strength, and resources of a nation. 
Mr. B. P. Capper, Statistical Account 


Wales, 1801. 
Sra’tuary.t 
statua, Latin. ] 


Sentations of life. 
Painting and the statuary-art, 
_ to poetry, Hakewill on Prov. p. 211. | 
The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by 
their numbers, were too barbarous to preserve the | 
' Temains of learning more carefully than they did | 
_ those of architecture and slatuary. Temple. 


2. One that practises or professes the art | 
_ of making statues. 

As the statuary, 

That, by the large size of Alcides’ foot, | 

Beaum. and Fl. Prophetess. | 

On other occasions 


jects from the poets. Addison. | 


How shall any man, who hath a genius for his- | 
_ tory, undertake such a,work with spirit and cheer- 


ulness, when he considers that he will be read 
with pleasure but a very few years? This is like 
 Smploying an excellent statuary to work upon | 
mouldering stone, Swift. | 


of England and 


' STA'TURE. 


n. 8. [statuaire, French ; from | 
g images or repre- | 


cousin germans | 


_Sra‘rouraB_e. adj. [from statute.] Ac- 


Sra‘rureD.* adj. [from stature.] Arrived 
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The Latin form, Dr. Johnson might have 
added, was anciently followed by our 
writers ; and continued to be in use till 
late in the seventeenth century. “ Let 


there be a fountain, or some fair work of 


statuas, in the middest of this court.” 
Bacon, Ess. 45. “ The Greeks in that 
place raised him a statua.” Sir T. Her- 
bert, Trav. 242. “ Crosses — famous 
for the excellencies of the statuas which 
were placed in them.” Heylin, Hist. of 
the Presbyterians, 1670, p.465.] An 
image; a solid representation of any 
living being. 

The princess heard of her mother’s statue, a 
piece many years in doing, and now newly per- 
form’d by that rare Italian master. 

Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
They spake not a word; 
But like dumb statues, or unbreathing stones, 
Star’d each on other. Shakspeare, Rich. III. 

Architects propounded unto Alexander to cut 
the mountain Athos into the form of a statue, which 
in his right hand should hold a town capable of 
containing ten thousand men, and in his left a ves- 
sel to receive all the water that flowed from the 
mountain. Wilkins, Math. Magick. 

A statue of Polycletus, called the rule, deserves 
that name for having so perfect an agreement in all 
its parts, that it is not possible to find a fault in it. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
To Sta’rus.} v. a. [from the noun.] To 
place as a Statue; to form as a statue. 

Thou shalt be worshipp’d, kiss’d, loy’d, and 

ador’d ; 
And, were there sense in his idolatry, 
My substance should be statwed in thy stead. 
Shakspeare. 

The whole man becomes as if statwed into stone 

and earth. Feltham, Res. i. 36. 
To STATU’MINATE.* ¥.a. [statumino, Lat.] 
To support; to underprop. Not in use. 


Coles. 
I will statwminate and underprop thee. 
B. Jonson, New Inn. 
n.-s. [stature, Fr. statura, 
Latin.] The height of any animal. 
What stature we attain at seven years we some- 
times double, most times come short of at one- 
and-twenty. Brown. 
A creature who might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest. Milton, P. L. 
Foreign men of mighty stature came. Dryden. 
Thyself but dust, thy statwre but a span ; 
A moment thy duration, foolish man! Prior. 
We have certain demonstration from Egyptian 
mummies, and Roman urns and rings, and mea- 
sures and edifices, and many other antiquities, that 


To Stave and Tail. v. n. 


human stature has not diminished for above two 
thousand years. Beniley, Serm. 


at full stature. 
How doth the giant honour seeme 
Well statur’d in my fond esteeme ! 
J. Hall, Poems, (1646,) p. 93. 


cording to statute. 
I met with one who was three inches above five 


feet, the statutable measure of that club. 
Addison, Guardian. 


the statuaries took their sub- Stra°rutaBLy.f adv. [from statutable.] In 


a manner agreeable to law. ane 
Holder was statutably established in this place 
by Dr. Fell. Warton, Life of Bathurst, p. 135, 


STA/’TUTE. x. s. [statut, French ; statu- 


tum, Latin.] A law; an edict of the 


legislature. 


SrA 


Not only the common law, but also the statutes 
and acts of parliament, were'specially intended for 
its benefit. Spenser. 

Blood hath been shed, 
Ere human statute purg’d the general weal. Shais. 

There was a statute against vagabonds ; wherein 
note the dislike the parliament had of gaoling them 
as chargeable and pesterous. Bacon. 

Know the statutes of heaven and laws of eternity, 
those immutable rules of justice. Tillotson. 

O queen! indulg’d by favour of the gods, 

To build a town, with statutes to restrain 
The wild inhabitant beneath thy reign. 
Dryden, Ain. 
Sra’rutory.* adj. [from statute.) Enacted 
by statute. j 


In the formulary and statutory part of Jawa 
plodding blockhead may excel; but in the inge- 
nious and rational part of it, a plodding blockhead 
can never excel. 

Dr. Johnson, in Boswell’s Life, (under 1766.) 
To STAVE. ». a. [from staff. | 
1. To break in pieces: used originally of 
barrels made of small parts or staves. 

If an irreverent expression, or a thought too 
wanton, are crept into my verses, let them be stay’d 
or forfeited like contrabanded goods. Dryden. 

2. To push away as with a staff: with off: 

How can they escape the contagion of the writ- 
ings, whom the viruleney of the calumnies have 
not staved off from reading ? B. Jonson. 

The condition of a servant staves him off toa 
distance; but the gospel speaks nothing but allure- 
ment, attraction, and invitation. South. 

3. To pour out by breaking the cask. 

The feared disorders that might ensue thereof 
have been an occasion that divers times all the wine 
in the city hath been staved. Sandys, Trav. 


4. To furnish with rundles or staves. 


This was the shameful end of Aloysus Grittus, 
Solyman’s deputy in Hungary ; who, climbing too 
fast up the evil-staved ladder of ambition, suddenly 
fell, and never rose more. Knolles. 

To Stave. v.n. To fight with staves. 
Equal shame and envy stirr’d 
I’ the enemy, that one should beard 
So many warriours, and so stout, 
As he had done, and stav’d it out. Hudibras. 
To part dogs, 
by interposing a staff, and by pulling the 
tail. 

The conquering foe they soon assail’d, 
First Trulla stav’d, and Cerdon tail’d, 


Until their mastiffs loos’d their hold. Hudibras. 


Srave.* ns, A metrical portion; a staff. 


It is a common term for the verse of one 
of the psalms appointed to be sung. 


Staves. ns. The plural of staf: 


All in strange manner arm’d, 
Some rustick knives, some staves in fire warm’d. 
Spenser. 
They tie teasils up in bundles or staves. 
; Mortimer. 


Sra'vesacre. n. s.[herba pedicularis, Lat. ] 


Larkspur. A plant. 


Srauncu.* See Srancu. 
To STAY. v. 2. [staa, Su. Goth. staen, 


Dutch. ] 


1. To continue in a place ; to forbear de- 


parture. E 
If she do bid me pack, I'll give her thanks, 
As though she bid me stay by her a week, Shaksp. 
Not after resurrection shall he stay 
Longer on earth than certain times to appear. 
Milton, P. L. 
He did ordain, that as many might depart as 
would ; but as many as would stay should have 
very good means to live from the state. Bacon, 
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They flocked in such multitudes, that they not 


only stayed for their resort, but discharged divers. 
Hayward. 
The injur’d sea, which from her wonted place, 
To gain some acres avarice did force, 
If the new banks neglected once decay, 
No longer will from her old channel stay. Waller. 
Stay, I command you, stay and hear me first. 
Dryden. 


Nor must he stay at home, because he must be 


back again by one-and-twenty. Locke. 


Every plant has its atmosphere, which hath various 


effects on those who stay near them. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Servants sent on messages stay out longer than 


the message requires. 


2, To continue in a state. 
The flames augment and stay 
At their full height, then languish to decay. 
Dryden. 


8, To wait; to attend; to forbear to act. 
T’ll tell thee my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which stays for us. 
Shakspeare. 
Would ye tarry for them till they were grown ? 
would ye stay for them from having husbands ? 
Ruth, i. 13. 
We for his royal presence only stay 
To end the rites. 
I stay for Turnus, whose devoted head 
Is owing to the living and the dead ; 
My son and I expect it from his hand. Dryden. 
The father cannot stay any longer for the for- 
tune, nor the mother for a new set of babies to play 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


STA 


2, To delay ; to obstruct; to hinder from 


progression. 
The joyous time will not be stay’d 
Unless she do him by the forelock take. Spenser. 
Your ships are staid at Venice. Shakspeare. 
Unto the shore, with tears, with sighs, with moan, 
They him conduct; cursing the bounds that stay 
Their willing fleet, that would have further gone. 
Daniel. 
I will bring thee where no shadow stays 
Thy coming. Milton, P. L. 
I was willing to stay my reader on an argument 
that appears to me new. Locke. 


3. To keep from departure. 


The people —stayed him that he should not de- 
part from them. St. Luke, iv. 42. 
If as a prisoner I were here, you might 
Have then insisted on a conqueror’s right, 
And stay’d me here. Dryden. 


4, To wait for; to stay for. 


Perdy, said he, here comes, and is hard by, 
A knight of wondrous power, and great assay, 
That never yet encounter’d enemy, 
But did him deadly daunt, or fowle dismay ; 
Ne thou for better hope, if thou his presence slay. 
Spenser, F’. Q. ii. iv. 40. 


5. [Estayer, French.] To prop; to sup- 


port; to hold up. 
On this determination we might sfay ourselves 
without further proceeding herein. Hooker. 
Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on 
the one side and the other on the other. 
Exod. xvii. 12. 
Sallows and reeds for vineyards useful found, 
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Many just and temperate provisos well shewed 
and foretokened the wisdom, stay, and moderation 


of the king. Bacon. 
With prudent stay he long deferr’d 
The rough contention, Philips: 


5. A fixed state. 


Who have before, or shall write after thee, 
Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
Like infancy or age to man’s firm slay, 

Or early and late twilights to mid-day. Donne. 

Alas! what stay is there in human state! 

And who can shun inevitable fate? Dryden. 


6. A prop; a support. 


Obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is 
the stay of the whole world. Hooker. 
What surety of the world, what hope, what stay, 
When this was once a king, and now is clay? 
, Shakspeares 
My only strength, and stay/ forlorn of thce, 
Whither shall I betake me ?— where subsist? 
Millon, P. L. 
Trees serve as so many stays for their vines, - 
which hang like garlands from tree to tree. 
Addison on Italy. 


7. Tackling. 


With stays and cordage last he rigg’d a ship, 
And, roll’d on levers, launch’d her in the deep. 
Pope. 


8. Steadiness of conduct. 
Sra‘vep. part. adj. [from stay.] Fixed; 


settled ; serious; not volatile. 
Whatsoever is above these proceedeth of short- 
ness of memory, or of want of a stayed and equal 


with. Locke. : ttenti B 
. To stay th : g attention. acon. 
4. To stop ; to stand still. ie ea ee F hes ioe He was well stayed, and in his gait 
When she list pour out her larger spright, Sray. n. s. [estaye, French. cee TAYS. ] Preserv’d a grave majestick state. Hudibras. 


She would command the hasty sun to stay, 1. Continuance ina place ; forbearance of A stayed man and wife are seldom so indolent 


Or backward turn his course. Spenser. departure. as not to find consolation in each other. Popes 
Perkin Warbeck, finding that when matters once Determine, Sra‘vepty. adv. [from stayed. ] Com- 
godown the hill, they stay not without a new force, Or for her stay or going ; the affair cries haste. posedly ; gravely i prudently ; soberly ; 


resolved to try some exploit upon England. Bacon. 
Satan 


Shakspeare. 
Should judges make a longer stay in a place 


calmly ; judiciously. 


Throws his steep flight in many an aery wheel, 
Nor stay’d, till on Niphates’ top he lights. 
Milton, P.L. 


Sra’veDNESS.f x. s. [from stayed. ] 
1. Solidity ; weight. 

When substantialness combineth with delight- 
fulness, and currentness with stayedness, how can 
the language sound other than most full of sweet- 
ness ? Camden, Rem. 

2. Composure ; prudence; gravity; judi- 
ciousness. 

Jesting —is a thing much unbeseeming the stay- 
edness of a Christian. 

Whately, Redemp. of Time, (1634,) p. 18. 

Such an invincible stayedness and firmness of 
spirit, as would have rendered his peace and tran- 
quillity impregnable against all the assaults of 
misfortune. 

Dr. Scott’s Works, (ed. 1718,) vol. li. p. 253. 
Sra’ver. n.s. [from stay.] One who stops, 
holds, or supports. 

May Jove, the guardian of the Capitol, 

He, the great stayer of our troops in rout, 
Fulfil your hopes, and animate the cohorts ! 
A. Philips. 
Sra’yviacr. x. s. [stay and lace.] A lace 
with which women fasten their bodice. 

A staylace from England should become @- 
topick for censure at visits. Surft. 

Sra’yiuss.* adj. [stay and less. Without 
stop or delay. 


than usually they do, a day in a county would be 
a very good addition. Bacon. 
Her long with ardent look his eye pursu’d, 
Delighted! but desired more her stay. 
Milton, P. L. 
The Thracian youth invades 
Orpheus returning from the Elysian shades, 
Embrace the hero, and his stay implore. Waller. 
So long a stay will make 
The jealous king suspect we have been plotting. 
‘ Denham. 
What pleasure hop’st thou in my stay, 
When I’m constrain’d and wish myself away ? 
Dryden. 


5. To dwell; to belong. 
Nor will I stay 
On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day. 
Dryden. 
I must sfay a little on one action, which preferred 
the relief of others to the consideration of yourself. 
Dryden. 
6, To rest confidently : with upon. 
Because ye trust in oppression, and stay thereon, 
this shall be as a breach ready to fall. Zsa, xxx. 12. 
They call themselves of the holy city, and stay 
themselves upon God, Isa, xlviii. 2. 


When the wine sparkles, 
Make haste, and leave thy business and thy care, 
No mortal interest can be worth thy stay. 
Dryden. 


7. To wait; to give ceremonious or sub- 
missive attendance: with upon. 
Worthy Macbeth, we stay wpon your leisure. | 2. Stand; cessation of progression. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. Bones, after full growth, continue at a stay ; 
The man from Sicyon. — Is there such an one? teeth stand ata stay, except their wearing. Bacon. 
— He stays upon your will. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. Affairs of state seemed rather to stand at a stay, 
To St Ay.t 0. Ae than to advance or decline. Hayward. 


y Made of sphere-metal, never to decay, 
1. To stop; to withhold ; to repress. Until his revolution was me stay. i 
All that may stay their minds from thinking that 


= é 7 Milton, Ep. on Hobson. 
true which they heartily wish were false, but can- Almighty crowd! thou shorten’st all dispute ; 
not think it so without some scruple. Hooker. 


: : Nor faith nor reason make thee at a stay, 
The Sirens sang to allure them into danger ; 


Orph ll that & d th Thou Jeap’st o’er all. Dryden, Medal. 
but Orpheus sang so we that he staid them. 2 - ; ; 
Ralegh, Hist. 3. A stop; an obstruction ; a hinderance 


He took nothing but a bit of bread to stay his from prOBECES: 
stomach. farce! His fell heart thought long that little way, 

To stay these sudden gusts of passion, Griev’d with each step, tormented with each stay. 
That hurry you from reason, rest assur’d : L Fairfax. 
The secret of your love lives with me only. Rowe. 4. Restraint; prudence; caution; dis- 

Stay her stomach with these balf-hundred plays, creet steadiness ; sobriety of judgement. 
till I can procure her a romance big enough to For her son, 
satisfy her great soul with adventures. Pope. In her own hand the crown she kept in store, 

Why cease we then the wrath of heayen to stay? Till riper years he raught, and stronger stay. 

Be humbled all, Pope. Spenser. 


They fled the field 
With stailess steppes, each one his life to shield. 
Mir. for Mag. p- 187- 
Sra’yMAKER.* n.s. One that follows the 
trade of making stays. Mason. 
Our ladies choose to be shaped by the stay-maker- 
Spence, Crito. 
Srays. n.s. Without singular. 
1. Bodice; a kind of stiff waistcoat made 
of whalebone, worn by women. | 


STE 


No stubborn stays her yielding shape embrace. 
Gay. 
2. Ropes in a ship to keep the mast from 

falling aft. ; 

All masts, topmasts, and flagstaves, have stays, 
except the spritsail topmast: the mainmast, fore- 
mast, with the masts belonging to them, have also 
back stays, which help to keep the mast from pitch- 
ing forward or overboard. 


§. [Scade, Saxon.] Station; fixed anchor- 


Now cold despair succeeding in her stead, 


ae 


___ There fell down many slain, and they dwelt in 


Fortune and cowardice succeed. 
Us . 


e. 
ae were come upon the stays, when one of 
the sailors descried a galley, Sidney. 

Our ships lay anchor’d close: nor needed we 
Feare harme on any staies. Chapman. 
4, Any support; any thing that keeps 
another extended, 
Weavers, stretch your stays upon the weft. 
Dryden. 
To Staw.* v.n. [staa, Su. Goth. to stand.] 
To be fixed or set; to stand still. Ap- 
-plied, in some parts of the north, to a 
cart when fixed in a rut; and to the 
stomach, when it is crammed. 


STEAD, sted, being in the name of a place 
that is distant from any river, comes 
from the Saxon yzeb, ycyo, a place; 
but if it be upon a river or harbour, it is 
to be derived from ycade, a shore or 
station for ships. Gibson's Camden. 


STEAD.} z.s. [stads, Goth. yved, Sax. 
sted, Dan. and Germ. stede, Dutch.] 

1. Place. Obsolete in writing; but re- 
tained in our northern dialect: as, it 
lies in such a stead. Mr. Horne Tooke 
has mistaken Dr. Johnson, as if the 
great lexicographer had pronounced 
this substantive wholly obsolete. “The 
substantive stead is by no means obso- 

lete, as S. Johnson calls it; nothing 

being more common and familiar than 
You shall go in their Stzap.” Divers. 
of Purley, i.438. True: and Dr. John- 

son accordingly gives, as the second 
sense of stead, room, &c. without any 

hotion of its being obsolete in this re- 
Spect, and with abundance of examples 
according to Mr. Tooke’s common and 
Jamiliar usage, as he terms it. 

__ Fy therefore, fly this fearful stead anon, 


Harris: 


1. Fast in place; firm; fixed. 


2. Constant; resolute. 


3. Not turned aside by fear. 


Lest thy foolhardize work thee sad confusion. 
/ Spenser, F’. Q. 
They nigh approached to the stead 
ere as those mermaids dwelt. Spenser, F.Q. 
The term of life is limited, 
_ Ne may a man prolong nor shorten it; 
The soldier may not move from watchful sted, 
Nor leave his stand until his captain bed. 
iz Spenser, F. Q. 


%. Room; place which another had or 


might have. It is scarcely used but 
_ with the preposition zz. 
__ If we had taken them clean away, or else re- 


Moved them, so as to place in their stead others, we 
had done worse. Hooker. 


_ their steads until the captivity. 1 Chron. v. 22, 
Nor do the bold’st attempts bring forth 
_ Events still equal to their worth ; 
But sometimes fail, and in their stead 
Butler. 
.. Jealousy then fir’d his soul, 
_ And his face kindled like a burning coal; 


To livid paleness turns the glowing red. Dryden. 
Se VOL. rr. 


: 


STEADFASTLY. 


STE 


3. Use; help. To stand in stead; to be 
of great use; to help; to advantage. 

A compleat man hath some parts, whereof the 
want could not deprive him of his essence ; yet to 
have them standeth him in singular stead, in respect 
of special uses. Hooker. 


He makes his understanding the warehouse of 


lumber rather than a repository of truth, which will 
stand him in stead when he has occasion for it. 

Locke. 

The smallest act of charity shall stand us in 

great stead. Atterbury, Serm. 

4. The frame of a bed. 
The genial bed, 
Sallow the feet, the borders, and the sted. Dryden. 


To Strap. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To help ; to advantage; to support; to 
assist. A word somewhat obsolete. 

We are neither in skill, nor ability of power, 
greatly to stead you. Sidney. 
It nothing steads us 
To chide him from our eyes, Shakspeare. 
Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and necessaries, 
Which since have steaded much. Shaks. Tempest. 

Can you so stead me, 
To bring me to the sight of Isabella? 
Shakspeare, Meas, for Meas. 
Your friendly aid and counsel much may stead 
me. Rowe. 


2. To fill the place of another. Obsolete. 


We shall advise this wronged maid to stead up 
your appointment, and go in your place. Shaks. 


STEA'DFAST.} adj. [stead and fast ; 


Sax. pcebpeeyce. ] 


Such was this giant’s fall, that seem’d to shake 

This stedfast globe of earth, as it for fear did quake. 

Spenser. 

Laws ought to be like stony tables, plain, stead- 

fast, and immoveable. Spenser on Ireland. 
How rev’rend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose massy pillars rear their aged heads 

To bear aloft its arch’d and pond’rous roof, 


By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable, } 


Looking tranquillity ! it strikes an awe 


And terrour on my aking sight. Congreve. 


I hope her stubborn heart to bend, 
And that it then more stedfast will endure, 
Spenser. 
Be faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty ; 
abide stedfast unto him in the time of his trouble. 
Ecclus. xxii. 23. 
Him resist, stedfast in the faith. 1 Pet. v. 9. 


What form of death could him affright, 
Who unconcern’d, with stedfast sight, 
Could view the surges mounting steep, 
And monsters rolling in the deep ? 
adv. [from 
Firmly ; constantly. 

God’s omniscience steadfastly grasps the greatest 
and most slippery uncertainties. South, Serm. 

In general, steadfastly believe, that whatever God 


Dryden. 
steadfast. | 


hath revealed is infallibly true. 


Wake, Prep. for Death. |s 
STEADFASTNESS. n. s. [from steadfast. ] 
1. Immutability ; fixedness. 


So hard these heavenly beauties be enfir’d, 
As things divine, least passions do impress, 

The more of stedfast minds to be admir’d, 
The more they stayed be on stedfastness. Spenser. 


. Firmness ; constancy ; resolution. 


Srea’pity. adv. [from steady.] 
1. Without tottering ; without shaking. 


Sin has a tendency to bring men under evils, 
unless hindered by some accident, which no man 
can steadily build upon. South, Serm. 


2. Without variation or irregularity. 


Sf E 


So steadily does fickle fortune steer 
Th’ obedient orb that it should never err. 
Blackmore. 


Stea'pInEss.} n.s. [from steady ; Saxon, 
yoediznyyye. | 

1. State of being not tottering nor easily 
shaken, 


2. Firmness ; constancy. 

John got the better of his cholerick temper, and 
wrought himself up to a great steadiness of mind, 
to pursue his interest through all impediments. 

Arbuthnot. 
3. Consistent unvaried conduct. 

Steadiness is a point of prudence as well as of 
courage. L’ Estrange. 

A friend is useful to form an undertaking, and 
secure steadiness of conduct. Collier of Friendship. 


Srea’py. adj. [ycebiz, Sax.] 
1. Firm; fixed; not tottering. 


Their feet steady, their hands diligent, their eyes 
watchful, and their hearts resolute. Sidney. 


2. Regular; constant; undeviating; un- 
remitted. 
He—sails between worlds and worlds with 
steady wing. Milton, P. L. 
Steer the bounding bark with steady toil, 
When the storm thickens and the billows boil. 
Pope. 
3. Not wavering ; not fickle; not change- 
able with regard to resolution or atten- 
tion. 
Now clear I understand, 
What oft my steadiest thoughts have search’d in 
vain, Milton, P. L. 
Steady to my principles, and not dispirited with 
my afilictions, I have, by the blessing of God, 
overcome all difficulties. Dryden, Ain. 
A clear sight keeps the understanding steady. 
Locke. 
To Stra’py.* va, [from the adjective.] 
To make steady. 


The bird not only clings with its claws, but 
partly supports itself by strongly inclining its tail 
against the wall, making that a fulerum; and, thus 
steadied, it works and plasters the materials into 
the face of the brick or stone. White. 


STEAK.f x. s. [styck, Icelandick and Erse, 


a piece; steka, Swedish, to broil. Dr. 
Johnson, —It is the Sax. ycicce ; which 
Mr. H. Tooke considers as the past par- 
ticiple of ycican, to stick; a steak being 
“a piece or portion of flesh so small, as 
that it may be taken up and carried, 
stuck upon a fork, or any slender sticking 
instrument.” Div. of Purl. ii. 221. With 
much greater probability may the word 
be referred to the Su. Goth. staecka, to 
shorten, to cut off; ycicce is a slice, a 
piece of any thing. See Dr. Jamieson 
in V. Srrix.] A slice of flesh broiled or 
fried; a collop. 

The surgeon protested he had cured him very 


well, and offered to eat the first stake of him. 
Tatler. 


Swift. 


Fair ladies who contrive 
To feast on ale and steaks. 


To STEAL. ». a. preterite, J stole ; part. 


pass. stolen. [stilan, Goth. stela, Icel. 
yeelan, Sax.] 


1. To take by theft ; to take clandestinely ; 


to take without right. To steal generally 
implies secrecy; to rod, either secrecy 
or violence. Dr. Johnson. The primi- 
tive is stil, (Teut. stille,) tacitly, hid- 
denly. Callander. 
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Thou rann’st a tilt in honour of my love, 
And sto?’st away the ladies’ hearts of France. 
Shakspeare. 
There are some shrewd contents in yon same 
paper, 
That steal the colour from Bassanio’s cheek ; 
Some dear friend dead. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
A schoolboy finding a bird’s nest, shews it his 
companion, and he steals it. Shakspeare. 
How should we steal silver or gold? 
Gen. xliv. 8. 
2, To withdraw ot convey without notice. 
The law of England never was properly applied 
to the Irish, by a purposed plot of government, but 
as they could insinuate and steal themselves under 
the same by their humble carriage and submission, 
Spenser. 
Let us shift away, there ’s warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself when there ’s no mercy left. 
Shakspeare. 
3. To gain or effect by private and gra- 
dual means. 
Young Lorenzo 
Stole her soul with many vows of faith, 
And ne’er a true one. Shakspeare. 
Were it not that my fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth watch Bianca’s steps so narrowly, 
’'Fwere good to steal our marriage. Shakspeare. 
They hate being alone, for fear some affrighting 
apprehensions should steal or force their way in. 
Calamy. 
Variety of objects has a tendency to steal away 
the mind from its steady pursuit of any subject. 
Watts. 
To STEAL. V. 2. 
1. To withdraw privily ; to pass silently. 
Fixt of mind to avoid further entreaty, and to fly 
all company, one night she séole away. Sidney. 
My lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak. 
I cannot think it, 
That he would steal away so guilty like, 
Seeing you coming. Shakspeare. 
The most peaceable way, if you take a thief, is 
to let him shew what he is, and steal out of your 
company. Shakspeare. 
At time that lover’s flights doth still conceal, 
Through Athen’s gate have we devis’d to steal. 
Shakspeare. 
In my conduct shall your ladies come, 
From whom you now must steal and take no leave. 
Shakspeare. 
Others weary of the long journey, lingering be- 
hind, were stolen away ; and they which were left, 
moiled with dirt and mire. Knolles. 
A bride 
Should vanish from her clothes into her bed, 
As souls from bodies steal, and are not spy’d. 
Donne. 
The vapour of charcoal hath killed many ; and 
it is the more dangerous, because it cometh without 
any ill smell, and stealeth on by little and little. 
Bacon, Nat, Hist. 
A soft and solemn breathing sound, 
Rose like a steam of rich distill’d perfumes, 
And stole upon the air, that even silence 
Was took ere she was ware. Milton; Comus. 
As wise artists mix their colours so, 
That by degrees they from each other go ; 
Black steals unheeded from the neighbouring white, 
So on us stole our blessed change. Dryden. 
Ata time when he had no steward, he stole away. 
Swift. 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 
Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow. Pope. 
2. To practise theft; to play the thief ; 
to take any thing thievishly ; to have 
the habit of thieving. 
Stealing is the taking from another what is his, 
without his knowledge or allowance. Locke. 
The good humour is to steal at a minute’s rest, 
—— Convey, the wise it call; steal / a fico for the 
phrase ! Shakspeare. 


Shakspeare. 


STE 


Sreat.* n.s. Ahandle. So it is some- 
times written, as well as stale, and stele ; 
which see. 

Srea‘Ler. n.s- [from steal.j One who 


steals ; a thief. 
The transgression is in the stealer. Shakspeare. 
Srea/LINGLY.} adv. [from stealing.] Slyly; 
by invisible motion ; by secret prac- 
tice. 

They were diverse motions, they did so stealingly 
slip one into another, as the latter part was ever in 
hand before the eye could discern the former was 
ended. Sidney. 

She draws towards the countenance of her sister 
Stanhope more and more, but stealingly. 

Wotton, Rem. p. 462. 


STEALTH. 2. s. [from steal.] 
1. The act of stealing ; theft. 


The owner proveth the stealth to have been com- 
mitted upon him by such an outlaw, and to have 
been found in the possession of the prisoner. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

In the secret dark that none reproves, 

Their pretty stealths shall work, and snares shall 
spread. Spenser. 

The stealth of mutual entertainment 
With character too gross is written on Juliet. 

Shakspeare. 

The gods persuaded Mercury, 

Their good observer, to this stealth. 
Chapman, Iliad. 
2. The thing stolen. 


On his back a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly stealths, and pillage several. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

Store of cabbins are but sluttish dens, that breed 
sickness in peace, serving to cover stealths, and in 
fight are dangerous to tear men with splinters. 

Ralegh. 

3. Secret act; clandestine practice. By 

stealth means secretly ; clandestinely ; 

with desire of concealment: but, like 
steal, is often used in a good sense. 

The wisdom of the same spirit borrowed from 
melody that pleasure, which, mingled with heavenly 
mysteries, causeth the smoothness and softness of 
that which toucheth the ear, to convey as it were 
by stealth the treasure of good things into man’s 
mind, Hooker. 

I feel this youth’s perfections, 

With an invisible and subtile stealth, 
To creep in at mine eyes, Shaksp. Tw. Night. 

The monarch, blinded with desire of wealth, 
With steel invades his brother’s life by stealth 
Before the sacred altar. Dryden. 

Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 

Pope. 
Srea‘truy. adj. [from stealth.] Done 
clandestinely ; performed by stealth. 

Now wither’d murder, with his stealthy pace, 
Moves like a ghost. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


STEAM. n. s. [yceme, Sax.] The smoke 
or vapour of any thing moist and hot. 


Sweet odours are, in such a company as there is 
steam and heat, things of great refreshment. 
Bacon. 
His offering soon propitious fire from heaven 
Consum’d with nimble glance and grateful steam. 
Milton, P. L. 
While the temple smoak’d with hallow’d steam, 
They wash the virgin. Dryden. 
Such the figure of a feast 
Which, were it not for plenty and for steam, 
Might be resembled to a sick man’s dream. King. 
Some it bears in steams up into the air, in such 
a quantity as to be manifest to the smell, especially 
the sulphur, Woodward. 


To StzaM. v. n. [pceman, Sax.] 


STE 


1. To smoke or vapour with moist heat. 
Let the crude humours dance 
In heated brass, steaming with fire intense. Plalips. 


2. To send up vapours. 


Ye mists that rise from steaming lake. 
Milton, P. L. 
See, see, my brother’s ghost hangs hoyering 
there, 
O'er his warm blood, that steams into the air, 
Dryden. © 
O wretched we! Why were we hurry’d down 
This lubrick and adulterate age ; 
Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 
T” increase the steaming ordures of the stage? 
Dryden. 


3. To pass in vapours. 


Searcely had Phcebus in the gloomy east 
Got harnessed his fiery-footed team, 

Ne rear’d above the earth his flaming crest, 
When the last deadly smoke aloft did steam. 

Spenser. 

The dissolved amber plainly swam like a thin 
film upon the liquor, whence it steamed away into 
the air. Boyle. 

These minerals not only issue out at these larger 
exits, but steam forth through the pores of the 
earth, occasioning sulphureous and other offensive 


stenches. Woodward. 
To Stram.* v.a. To exhale ; to evapo- 
rate. 


How ill did him beseeme 
Tn slouthful sleepe his molten heart to steme. 
Spenser, F. Q- 
SrEan.f n.s. Applied by Spenser to the 
urn of Aquarius. [;cana, Saxon, a pot.] 
A vessel of stone. See STEEN. Dr. 
Johnson merely notices stean as used 
for stone by Spenser; and Mr. Mason 
gravely adds, that it is uncertain whether 
Spenser means it as an adjective or sub- 
stantive. Stean is a jar, and still so 
called in the west of England. 

Upon a huge great earth-pot stean he stood, 
From whose wide mouth there flowed forth the 

Romane flood. Spenser, F’. Q. vil. 42. 
STEATOMA. 7. S. [cedropa.] A species 
of wen. 

If the matter in a wen resembles milk-curds, 
the tumour is called atheroma; if like honey, 
meliceris; and if composed of fat, steatoma. 

Sharp, Surgery. 
A ladder. See 
Common in the north of Eng- 


Sree, or Stey.* n. Ss. 
STAIR. 
land. 


Sreep. n.s. [ycebe, Saxon.] A horse for 
state or war. 
My noble steed I give him,» 
With all his trim belonging. Shakspeare, Macb. 
Impresses quaint, caparisons and steeds. 
Milton, P.L. 
Stout are our men, and warlike are our steeds. 
Waller. 
oa thought herself the trembling dame who 
ed, 
And him the grisly ghost that spurr’d the infernal 
steed. Dryden. 
Who, like our active African, instructs 
The fiery steed, and trains him to his hand ? 
Addison, Cato. 
See! the bold youth strain up the threatening 
steep ; 
Hang o’er their coursers’ heads with eager speed, 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying steed. 
Pope. 
Some nymphs affect a more heroick breed, 
And vault from hunters to the manag’d steed. 
Young. 
STEEL. n. s. [yeal, yeyle, Sax. stael, 
Dutch, stal, Icel. a stel, Su. Goth. rigi- 
dus: sic Icel. stweda, indurare. Serenius.] | 


To Stzxt. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


2. To make hard or firm. 


STE 


j. A kind of iron, refined and purified by 
the fire with other ingredients, which 
renders it white, and its grain closer and 
finer than common iron. Steel, of all 
other metals, is that susceptible of the 
greatest degree of hardness, when well 
tempered; whence its great use in the 
making of tools and instruments of all 
kinds. Chambers. 


Steel is made from the purest and soft- 
est iron, by keeping it red-hot, stratified 
- with coal-dust and wood-ashes, or other 
substances that abound in the phlogiston, 
for several hours in a close furnace. 
Hill, Mat. Med. 
At her back a bow and quiver gay, $ 
Stuff’d with steel-headed darts wherewith she 
quell’d 
The savage beasts in her victorious play. Spenser. 
With mighty bars of long-enduring brass 
The steel-bound doors and iron gates he ties. 
Fairfac. 
They are not charm’d against your points, of 
steel nor iron framed. Chapman. 
A looking-glass, with the steel behind, looketh 
whiter than glass simple. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Diamonds, though hard bodies, will not readily 
strike fire with steel, much less with one another ; 
nor a flint easily with a steel, if they both be wet ; 
the sparks being then quenched in their eruption. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Both were of shining steel, and wrought so pure 
As might the strokes of two such arms endure. 
Dryden. 


2. It is often used metonymically for wea- 


pons or armour. 
Brave Macbeth with his brandish’d séee/, 
Which smok’d with bloody execution, 
Carv’d out his passage till he had fac’d the slave, 
Shakspeare. 
Polish’d steel from far severely shines. Dryden. 
He sudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus’ bosom plung’d the sword ; 
Toxeus amaz’d, and with amazement slow, 
Stood doubting ; and while doubting thus he stood, 
Receiv’d the steel bath’d in his brother’s blood. 
: Dryden. 
8. Chalybeate medicines. 4 
After relaxing, steel strengthens the solids, and 
is likewise an antiacid. Arbuthnot. 


4, It is used proverbially for hardness : as, 
heads of steel. 
STEEL. adj. Made of steel. 
A lance then took he, with a keene steele head, 
‘To be his keepe off, both ’gainst men and dogges, 
Chapman. 


1. To point or edge with steel. 
_ Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with thy blessings steel my lance’s point. 
Shakspeare, Rich. II. 
It is used, if it 
be applied to the mind, very often in a 
bad sense. 
Lies well steel’d with weighty arguments. 
Shakspeare. 
So service shall with steeled fingers toil, 
And labour shall refresh itself with hope. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
__ From his metal was his party steel’d ; 
Which, once in him rebated, all the rest 
Turn’d on themselves, like dull and heavy lead. 
Shakspeare. 
O God of battles! steel my soldiers’ hearts, 
Possess them not with fear. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
Why will you fight against so sweet a passion, 
And steel your heart to such a world of charms ? 


# 


‘> Addison. 


STE 


Man, foolish man ! 
Scarce know’st thou how thyself began ; 
Yet, steel’d with study’d boldness, thou dar’st try 
To send thy doubted reason’s dazzled eye 
Though the mysterious gulph of vast immensity. 
Prior. 
Let the steel’d Turk be deaf to matron’s cries, 
See virgins ravish’d with relentless eyes.  Tickell. 
So perish all whose breasts the furies steel’d, 
And curs’d with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Pope. 
Srer’Ly.} adj. [from steel.] 


1. Made of steel. 
Thy brother’s blood the thirsty earth hath drunk, 
Broach’d with the steely point of Clifford’s lance. 
s Shakspeare. 
Here smokes his forge, he bares his sinewy arm, 
And early strokes the sounding anvil warm ; 
Around his shop the steely sparkles flew, 
As for the steed he shap’d the bending shoe. Gay. 
2. Hard; firm; unmoved ; unfeeling. 
That she would unarm her noble heart of that 
steely resistance against the sweet blows of love. 
Sidney. 
That steely heart yet relents not! 
Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 
STEELYARD.} 7. s. [steel and yard.) A 
kind of balance, in which the weight 
is moved along an iron rod, and grows 
heavier as it is removed farther from 
the fulcrum. 
Hither your steelyards, butchers, bring to weigh 
The pound of flesh Antonio’s bond must pay ! 
Warton, Prol. on the Winch. Playhouse. 
The muscle at the shoulder, by which the arm 
is raised, is fixed nearly in the same manner as 
the load is fixed upon a steelyard, within a few de- 
cimals, we will say, of an inch from the centre 
upon which the steelyard turns, 
Paley, Nat. Theol. ch. 9. 
STEEN, or STEAN.f 7.s. A vessel of clay 
or stone. See STEAN. 


STEENKIRK.* m. 5. Formerly a cant term 
for a neckcloth. 
A quaker is prouder of his diminutive cravat, 
than a beau of his steenkirk. 
Laconicks, &c. (1701,) p. 53, 


As for ruffles and steenkirks, they were never |’ 


added in the very splendor and luxury of the em- 
pire! King, Miscell. p. 221. 


STEEP.} adj. [yceap, Saxon ; steypa, Su. 
Goth. to fall or run down with violence; 
stupa, Swed. to fall. Serenius.] Rising 
or descending with great inclination ; 
precipitous. 

The mountains shall be thrown down, and the 
steep places shall fall. Exek, Xxxviii. 20. 
He now had conquer’d Anxur’s steep ascent. 

Addison. 

Streep... s. Precipice; ascent or descent 

approaching to perpendicularity. 
As that Theban monster that propos’d 

Her riddle, and him, who soly’d it not, devour’d ; 

That once found out and solv’d, for grief and 

spight 
Cast herself headlong from the Ismenian steep. 
Milton, P. R. 

As high turrets for their airy steep 

Require foundations in proportion deep ; 

And lofty cedars as far upwards shoot 

As to the nether heavens they drive the root ; 

So low did her secure foundation lie, 

She was not humble, but humility. Dryden. 
Instructs the beast to know his native force, 

To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 

To the next headlong steep of anarchy. Dryden. 
We had on each side naked rocks and moun- 

tains, broken into a thousand irregular steeps and 

precipices. : : Addison. 
Leaning o’er the rails, he musing stood, 

And yiew’d below the black canal of mud, 


STE 


Where common shores a Julling murmur keep, 
Whose torrents rush from Holborn’s fatal steep. 


Gay, 
To Srexp. v.a. [stippen, Dutch.] To 
soak ; to macerate; to imbue; to dip. 

When his brother saw the red blood trail 
Adown so fast, and all his armour steep, 

For very fellness loud he gan to weep. Spenser. 

He, like an adder, lurking in the weeds, 

His wandering thought in deep desire does steep ; 
And his frail eye with spoil of beauty feeds. 
Spenser. 

A napkin steeped in the harmless blood 
Of sweet young Rutland. Shaks. Hen. VI. 

The conquering wine hath steep’d our sense 
In soft and delicate Lethe. Shakspeare. 

Many dream not to find, neither deserve, 

And yet are steep’d in favours. Shaks. Cymbeline. 

Four days will quickly steep themselves in night : 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time. 

Shakspeare. 

Most of the steepings are cheap things, and the 

goodness of the crop is a great matter of gain. 
Bacon. 

Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 

Compell’d to drink the deep Lethean flood ; 

In large forgetful draughts to steep the cares 

Of their past labours and their irksome years. 
Dryden. 

Wheat steeped in brine twelve hours prevents the 
smuttiness, Mortimer, Husbandry. 

STEE'PINEsS.* x. s. [from steepy.] State 
or quality of being steep. 

The cragginess and steepiness of places up and 
down is a great advantage to the dwellers, and 
makes them inaccessible. 

Howell, Instr. For. Trav. p. 132. 

STEE’PLE. x. s. [ycepel, pcypel, Saxon. ] 

A turret of a church generally furnished 
with bells ; a spire. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, - 

blow ! 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 

Till you haye drench’d our steeples, drown’d the 
cocks. Shakspeare- 

What was found in many places, and preached 
for wheat fallen on the ground from the clouds, 
was but the seed of ivyberries, and though found 
in steeples or high places, might be conveyed 
thither or muted by birds. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

A raven I saw steeple-high, just over your house. 

L’ Estrange. 

They, far from steeples and their sacred sound, 

In fields their sullen conventicles found. Dryden. 


STEEPLED.* adj. [from steeple.] Towered ; 
adorned as with towers. 


A steepled turbant on her head she wore. 
Fairfaz. 
STEEPLEHOUSE.* n. s. [steeple and house.] 
A term given by separatists, with profane 
but impotent mockery, to the churches 
of the established religion of the land. 
Anabaptist: the word in the original is ecclesia, 
not templum, which never signifieth your steeple- 
house / Featley, Dippers Dipt, (1645,) p. 14. 
About caps and hoods, vestures and gestures, 
steeplehouses and churches, what fierce conflicts ! 
Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p, 154, 
These are the weathercocks not on, but against, 
steeplehouses, as churches are styled in our New 
Children’s dictionary ! 
Whitlock, Mann. of the Engl. (1654,) p. 161. 
He maketh amends at a steeplehouse, as those 
sacred oratories are in derision called, 
Whitlock, ut supr. p. 186. 
Their scorn cast upon the material edifices or 
churches wherein divine service is celebrated, 
calling them steeplehouses in derision. 
Hallywell, Acc. of Familism rev. by the Quakers, p.35. 


Srer’pLy. adv. [from steep.] With pre- 
cipitous declivity. 
402 
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Srer’pness. n. s. [from steep.]  Preci- 
pitous declivity. 

The craggedness or steepness of that mountain 
maketh many parts of it inaccessible. 

Brerewood on Language. 

Lord Loyel swam oyer Trent on horseback, 
but could not recover the farther side, by reason of 
the steepness of the bank, and so was drowned. 

Bacon, Hen. VIT. 

Vineyards, meadows, and cornfields lie on the 
borders and run up all the sides of the Alps, 
where the barrenness of the rocks, or the steepness 
of the ascent, will suffer them. Addison. 

Ster’py. adj. [from steep.] Having a 
precipitous declivity. A poetical word 
for steep. 

Who hath dispos’d, but thou, the winding way, 
Where springs down from the steepy craggs do 

beat ? Wotton. 

A prophet some, and some a poet cry, 

From steepy Othrys’ top to Pylus drove 
His herd ; and for his pains enjoy’d his love. 
Dryden. 
No more, my goats, shall I behold you climb 
The steepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme. 
Dryden. 
Srrer.} n.s. [stiurs, Goth. pcype, yceop, 
Saxon; stier, German. Wachter and 
Serenius give the more ancient words, 
tiur, Su. Goth. tyr, Icel. tarus, Welsh, 
from the Celt. taro, taru, to but, to 
strike ; whence probably the Latin 
taurus.| A young bullock. 

They think themselves half exempted from law 
and obedience ; and having once tasted freedom, 
do, like a steer that hath been long out of his yoke, 
grudge and repine eyer after to come under rule 
again. Spenser on Ireland. 

Lacaon, Neptune’s priest, 
With solemn pomp then sacrific’d a steer. Dryden. 
Nor has the steer, 
At whose strong chest the deadly tiger hangs, 
E’er plow’d for him. Thomson. 


To STEER.+ v. a. [stiuran, Goth. styra, 
stiorna, Icel. yoeopan, ycypan, Saxon; 
stieren, Dutch.] To direct; to guide 
In a passage : originally used of a ship, 
but applied to other things. 

Thus claimeth he the bote to steer. 

Gower, Conf. dm. B. 2. 

A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 

Of ripest years, and hairs all hoary gray, 

That with a staff his feeble steps did steer, 

Lest his long way his aged limbs should tire. 
Spenser. 

If a pilot cannot see the pole star, it can be no 
fault in him to steer his course by such stars as do 
best appear to him. King Charles. 

To STEER. v. n. 

1. To direct a course at sea. 

As when a ship by skilful steersmen wrought, 
Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sail, 

Milton, P. L. 

In a creature, whose thoughts are more than the 
sands, and wider than the ocean, fancy and passion 
must needs run him into strange courses, if reason, 
which is his only star and compass, be not that he 
steers by. Locke, 

2. To conduct himself. 

Srrer.* n.s. [from the verb.] The in- 
strument at the stern of a vessel by 
which its course is regulated. 

A naked ship without stere. 

! Gower, Conf. Am. B. 2. 

Srrer’RAce. x. s. [from steer.] 

1. The act or practice of steering. 

Having got his vessel launched and set afloat, 
he committed the steerage of it to such as he 
thought capable of conducting it. Spectator, 
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2. Direction; regulation of a course. 
He that hath the steerage of my course, 
Direct my suit. Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
3. That by which any course is guided. 
His costly frame 
Inscrib’d to Phoebus, here he hung on high, 
The steerage of his wings, and cut the sky. 
Dryden. 
4. Regulation, r management of any 
thing. 
You raise the honour of the peerage, 
Proud to attend you at the steerage. Swift. 
5. The stern or hinder part of the ship. 


Srrr’ReER.* n. 5. [from steer.] A steers- 
man; a pilot. 

Now what the artificer is to works of art, who 
orders and disposes them to other ends than by 
nature they were made ; that is the Maker of all 
things to all natural agents, directing all their 
operations to ends which they cannot apprehend ; 
and thus appears the Maker to be the Steerer 
of this great ship, the Law of this universal com- 
monwealth, the General of all the hosts of heaven 
and earth. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1. 

Srrr’riess.* adj. (steer and less.] Having 
no steer or rudder. 
He the childes mother fonde 
Upon the sea, from every londe, 
Within a ship was sterless. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B. 2. 
In aship stereless (God wot) 
They han her set, and bidden her lerne sayle. 
Chaucer, Man of Lawes Tale. 
Srre’RsMATE.} | 2. s. [steer and man, or 
STEE/RSMAN. mate; yceopey-mon, 
Saxon.] A pilot; one who steers a 
ship. 

The steersman seeks a readier course to run, 
The souldier stirs, the gunner hies to gun. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 415. 

What pilot so expert but’ needs must wreck, 
Embark’d with such a steersmate at the helm? 

Milton, S. A. 

In a storm, though the vessel be pressed never 
so hard, a skilful steersman will yet bear up 
against it. L’ Estrange. 

Through it the joyful seersman clears his way, 
And comes to anchor in his inmost bay. Dryden. 


STEG.* n.s. [See Srac. Dr. Jamieson 
also mentions stegge, Icel. the male of 
birds, in V. Sraic.] A gander: com- 
mon in the north of England. 

STEGANO’GRAPHIST. 2. Ss. [seyavdg and 
ye%9a.] One who practises the art of 
secret writing. Bailey. 

SrecaNno’GRAPHY.¢ n. s. [seyavis and 
yoé0o.] The art of secret writing by 
characters or cyphers, intelligible only to 
the persons who correspond one with 
another. Bailey. 

Such occult notes, steganography, polygraphy, 
or magnetical telling of their minds. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 503. 

STEGNO’/TICK. adj. [seyvolinds. | Binding ; 
rendering costive. Bailey. 

Srrix.t n.s. [pcela, Sax. stele, Dutch.] 
A stalk; a handle. See Strate. Mr. 
Wilbraham gives if as the present 
Cheshire word for the stalk of a flower, 
and the handle of a rake or broom. 


STE’LLAR. adj. [from stel/a.] Astral ; 
relating to the stars. 
In part shed down 
Their stellar virtue, on all kinds that grow 
On earth ; made hereby apter to receive 


Perfection from the sun’s more potent ray. 
Milton, P. L. 
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Salt dissolved, upon fixation, returns to its af- 
fected cubes, and regular figures of minerals, as 
the hexagonal of crystal, and stellar figure of the 
stone asteria. Glanville. 


Sre‘Liary.* adj. [from stellar.] Astral ; 


starry. Cockeram. 

The milky way —is made up of infinite orbs of 
stars, such as that we view around us in a starry 
night; an infinite infinity of such groups of stel- 
lary orbs. Stukeley, Paleogr. Sacr. p. 43. 


Sre'Luate. adj. [stellatus, Latin.] Pointed 


in the manner of a painted star. 

One making a regulus of antimony, without 
iron, found his regulus adorned with a more con- 
spicuous star than I have seen in several stellate 
reguluses of antimony and mars. Boyle. 

STELLA‘TION. xn. s. [from stella.] Emis- 
sion of light as from a star. 
SreLiep. adj. Starry. 
And quench’d the stelled fires. Shaks. K. Lear. 


Srevitirerous. adj. [stella and fero.] 
Having stars. Dict. 
To Srx’iuiry.* v. a. [stella and facio, 
Latin.] To make a star; to turn Into a 
star. This is a frequent word in our old 
oetry. 

Whether Jove will me stellify. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, ii. 78. 

By him who strives to ste/lify her name. 

Drayton, Leg. of Matilda. 

Chloris, in a general council of the gods, was 
proclaimed goddess of the flowers; and was to be 
stellified on earth, B. Jonson, Chloridia. 

Srr’Liion. x. s. [stellio, Lat.] A newt. . 
Ainsworth. 
STE LLIONATE. n.s. [stellionat, Fr. stells- 
onatus, Lat.| A kind of crime which is 
committed [in law] by a deceitful sell- 
ing of a thing otherwise than it really 
is: as, if-a man should sell that for his - 
own estate which is actually another 
man’s, 

It discerneth of crimes of s¢ellionate, and the 
inchoations towards crimes capital, not actually 
committed. Bacon. 

STELO’GRAPHY.* Ni. Ss [snroypapta, from 
ofan, Gr. a pillar, and ypxgw, to write 5 
stelegraphie, Fy.] The art of writing 
upon a pillar. 

This pillar (of Jacob) thus engraved gave pro- 
bably the origin to the invention of stelography. 

Stackhouse, Hist. of the Bible. 

STEM.7{ x. s. [stemma, Lat. ycemn, Sax. 
stamm, Germ. which Wachter derives 
from stan, to stand. | 

1. The stalk; the twig. 

Two lovely berries molded on one stem, 

So with two seeming bodies, but one heart. 
Shakspearés 

After they are first shot up thirty foot in length, 
they spread a very large top, having no bough nov 
twig in the trunk or stem. Ralegh, Histe 

Set them aslope a reasonable depth, and thew 
they will put forth many roots, and so carry more 
shoots upon a stem. Bacon. 

This, ere it was in the earth, 
God made, and every herb, before it grew 
On the green stem. Milton, P. L. 

The stem thus threaten’d and the sap in thee, 
Drops all the branches of that noble tree. Waller. 

Farewell, you flowers, whose buds with early 

care 
I watch’d, and to the chearful sun did rear: 
Who now shall bind your stems ? or, when you fall, 
With fountain streams your fainting souls recall ? 
Dryden 
The louring Spring with Jayish rain 
Beats down the slender stem and bearded grain. 
Drydene 
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2. [ Staemma, Swed. stamm, Germ.] Family ; 
race; generation. Pedigrees are drawn 
in the form of a branching tree. 

I will assay her worth to celebrate, 
And so attend ye toward her glittering state ; 
Where ye may all, that are of noble stem, 
Approach. Milton, Arcades. 
Whosoever will undertake the imperial diadem 
must have of his own wherewith to support it; 
which is one of the reasons that it hath continued 

_ these two ages and more in that stem, now so 
much spoken of, Howell, Voc. For. 

Dost thou in hounds aspire to deathless fame? 
Learn well their lineage and their ancient stem. 
Tickell. 


3. Progeny; branch of a family. 
This is a stem 
Of that victorious stock, and let us fear 
His native mightiness. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 


4. [Stafn, Icel. prora.}] The prow or 
forepart of a ship. 
Orante’s barque, ev’n in the hero’s view, 
From stem to stern, by waves was overborne. 
} Dryden. 
_ To Stem. v. 4. [staemma, Su. Goth. which 
. Serenius deduces from damm, repagu- 
lum.] To oppose a current; to pass 
cross or forward notwithstanding the 
stream. 
They on the trading flood, 
_ Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape, 
Ply, stemming nightly tow’rd the pole. 
Milton, P. L. 
Above the deep they raise their scaly crests, 
And stem the flood with their erected breasts. 
Denham. 
_ In shipping such as this, the Irish kern 
And untaught Indian on the stream did glide, 
Ere sharp-keel’d boats to stem the flood did 
learn, 
Or fin-like oars did spread from either side. 
Dryden. 
__ At length Erasmus, that great injur’d name, 
Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 
_ And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. Pope. 


| STENCH. 2. s. [from ycencan, Sax.] 
1. A stink; a bad smell. 


Death, death! oh amiable and lovely death! 
_ Thou odoriferous stench, sound rottenness, 
_ Arise forth from thy couch of lasting night. 
Shakspeare, K. John. 
So bees with smoke, and doves with noisome 
stench, 
_ Are from their hives, and houses, driv’n away. 
a... Shakspeare. 
Physicians, by the stench of feathers, cure the 
_ tising of the mother. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
_ The ministry will be found the salt of the 
_ earth, the thing that keeps societies of men from 
_ stench and corruption. South. 
2 The hoary Nar, 
_ Corrupted with the stench of sulphur flows, 
_ And into Tiber’s streams the infected current 
throws. Addison. 
2. I find it used once for a good smell. 
_ __ Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie, 
_ And clouds of savoury stench involve the sky. 
Dryden. 
To Stencu.} v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To make to stink. Not proper. 
__ The foulness of the ponds only stencheth the 
water, | Mortimer. 
Dead bards stench every coast. 
P Young, Resign. P. i. 
2 [For stanch, corruptly.] To stop; to 
_ hinder to flow. 
_ They had better skill to let blood than stench it. 
: King Charles. 
| __ Restringents to stench and incrassatives to 
thicken the blood, Harvey on Consumptions. 
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3. To move mentally. 


4. To go; to walk. 


5. To come as it were by chance. 


6. To take a short walk. 
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Ste‘ncuy.* adj. [from stench.] Having a 
bad smell. 
Far nobler prospects these 
Than gardens black with smoke in dusty towns, 
Where stenchy vapours often blot the sun. Dyer, 
STENO’GRAPHY.f n.s. [eevds and pepo, 
Gr. stenographie, Fr.] The art of writ- 
ing in short hand. 

Some will preamble a tale impertinently, and 
cannot be delivered of a jest, till they have tra- 
velled an hour in trivials, as if they had taken the 
whole tale by stenography, and now were putting 
it out at large. Feltham, Res. i. 93. 

O the accurst stenography of state ! 

The princely eagle shrunk into a bat. Cleaveland. 

To StEnT.* v. a. To restrain; to stint. 
To stent is the Scottish word for cease 
or stop. Spenser uses it merely for the 
sake of his rhyme. See the verb active 
STinv. 

Therewith Sir Guyon left his first emprise, 
And turning to that woman, fast her hent 
By the hoare lockes that hong before her eyes, 
And to the ground her threw: yet nould she stent 
Her bitter rayling and foule reyilement. 

Spenser, F, Q. ii. iv. 12, 

STENTO’RIAN.* adj. [from Stentor. See 
STENTOROPHONICK. The French have 
an old word like our stentorian, viz. 
stentoré; as, “ voix stentorée, a huge 
voice, such a one as the Grecian Stentor 
had.” Cotgrave.] Loud; uncommonly 
loud. Cocheram. 

They echo forth in stentorian clamours. 

Str 7’. Herbert, Trav. p. 326. 
STENTOROPHO'NICK.f adj. [from Stentor, 


the Homerical herald, whose voice was’ 


as loud as that of fifty men, and gavy, a 
voice.] Loudly speaking or sounding. 
I heard a formidable noise, 
Loud as the stent’rophonick voice, 
That roar’d far off! Hudibras, iii. 1. 
Of this stentoropkonick horn of Alexander there 
is a figure preserved in the Vatican. 
Derham, Phys. Theol. 


Yo STEP. v.. [;ceppan, Saxon; stap- 
pen, Dutch.] 


1. To move by a single change of the 


place of the foot. 

One of our nation hath proceeded so far, that 
he was able, by the help of wings, in a running 
pace, to step constantly ten yards at a time. 

Wilkins, Math. Mag. 


2. To advance by a sudden progression. 


Whosoever first after the troubling the water 
stepped in, was made whole. John, v. 4 
Ventidius lately 
Bury’d his father, by whose death he’s stepp’d 
Into a great estate. Shakspeare, Timon. 


When a person is hearing a sermon, he may 
give his thoughts leave to step back so far as to 
recollect the several heads. Watts. 

They are stepping almost three thousand years 
-back into the remotest antiquity, the only true 
mirrour of that ancient world. 

Pope, Pref. to the Iliad. 


I am in blood 
Stept in so far, that should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


The old poets step in to the assistance of the 
medalist. Addison. 


See where he comes: so please you, step aside ; 
I’ ll know his grievance. Shaks. Rom. and Jul, 
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My brothers, when they saw me wearied out, 
. Stepp’d, as they said, to the next thicket-side 
To bring me berries. Milton, Comus. 
When your master wants a servant who happens 
to be abroad, answer, that he had but that minute 
stept out. Swift. 
7. To walk gravely, slowly, or resolutely. 
Pyrrhus, the most ancient of all the bashaws, 
stept forth, and, appealing unto his mercies, ear- 
nestly requested him to spare his life. 
Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
When you stepp'd forth, how did the monster 
rage, 
In scorn of your soft looks and tender age! 
Cowley. 
Home the swain retreats, 
His flock before him stepping to the fold. 
Thomson, Summer. 
Srep. n.s. [ycep, Saxon; stap, Dutch.] 
1. Progression by one removal of the 
foot. 
Thou sound and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Ling’ring perdition, worse than any death 
Can be at once, shall step by step attend 
You and your ways. Shaks. Tempest. 
Who was the first to explore the untrodden 
path, 

When life was hazarded in every step ? 

Addison, Cato- 

2. One remove in climbing; hold for the 
foot; a stair. 

While Solyman lay at Buda, seven bloody heads 

of bishops, slain in battle, were set in order upon 

a wooden step. Knolles. 

The breadth of every single step or stair should 
be never less than one foot, nor more than eighteen 
inches, Wotton. 

Those heights where William’s virtue might 

have staid, 

And on the subject world look’d safely down, 

By Marlbro’ pass’d, the props and steps were 

made 

Sublimer yet to raise his queen’s renown. Prior. 

It was a saying among the ancients, truth lies 
in a well; and, to carry on this metaphor, we may 
justly say, that logick does supply us with steps, 
whereby we may go down to reach the water, 

Watts. 
3. Quantity of space passed or measured 
by one removal of the foot. 

The gradus, a Roman measure, may be trans- 
lated a step, or the half of a passus or pace, 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4, A small length; a small space. 

There is but a step between me and death, 

1 Sam, xx. 3. 
5. Walk; passage; (in the plural.) 

O may thy pow’r, propitious still to me, 

Conduct my steps to find the fatal tree 

In this deep forest ! Dryden, Ain. 
6. Gradation; degree. 

The same sin for substance hath sundry steps 
and degrees, in respect whereof one man becometh 

a more heinous offender than another. Perkins. 
7. Progression; act of advancing. 

To derive two or three general principles of 
motion from phenomena, and afterwards to tell 
us how the properties and actions of all corporeal 
things follow from those manifest principles, would 
be a very great step in philosophy, though the 
causes of those principles were not yet discovered, 

Newton. 

One injury is best defended by a second, and 
this by a third; by these steps the old masters of 
the palace in France became masters of the king- 
dom; and by these steps a general, during plea- 
sure, might have grown into a general for life, 
and a general for life into a king. Swift. 

The querist must not proceed too swiftly to.. 
wards the determination of his point, that he may 
with more ease draw the learner to those princi- 
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ples step by step, from whence,the final conclusion | 


will arise. Watts. 
8. Footstep; print of the foot. 
From hence Astrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing steps appear. 
Dryden, Virg. 
9, Gait; manner of walking. 
Sudden from the golden throne 
With a submissive step I hasted down; 
The glowing garland from my jhair I took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look, Prior. 
10. Action; instance of conduct. 
The reputation of a man depends upon the first 
steps he makes in the world. Pope. 
Srep, in composition, signifies one who is 
related only by marriage.f  [Sceop, 
Saxon, from ycepan, to deprive or make 
an orphan; for the Saxons not only 
said a step-mother, but a step-daughter, 
or step-son; to which it indeed, accord- 
ing to this etymology, more properly 
belongs: but as it is now seldom ap- 
plied but to the mother, it seems to 
mean, in the mind of those who use it, 
a woman who has stepped into the va- 
cant place of the true mother. Dr. 
Johnson.— Mr. Horne Tooke has la- 
vishly insulted this remark of Dr. John- 
son; but, as Dr. Jamieson has observed, 
has not himself hit upon the proper 
origin of step. “ One easy corruption, 
Mr. Tooke says, of the word sted (place, 
or stead,) in composition, has much 
puzzled all our etymologists. Thus, 
viewing step as, in this connexion, a 
corruption of sted, he refers to the ‘Dan. 
collateral language,’ in which, he says, 
‘the compounds remain uncorrupted ; 
stedfader, stedmoder, &c. i. e. in the place 
of, instead of a father, &c.’ Div. of Purl. 
i. 441. But had this acute writer turned 
his eye to the Sw. or Germ. he would 
have found something, that would have 
lent more plausibility to his idea, as to 
the original meaning of the term ; while 
he must have seen that there was no 
necessity for supposing so great a change 
of its form.’ Dr. Jamieson, Scott. Dict. 
in V.Gup Sonne. Accordingly Dr. 
Jamieson cites the Su. Goth. styffader, 
sty ffmoder, sty fson, and Germ. stiefvater, 
stiefmoder, stiefson; corresponding to 
the Sax. ysceop-peedep, yceop-mobdep, &c. 
and adds, that “sted being common in 
A.-Sax. as signifying place, it is incon- 
gruous to all the rules of analogy to 
suppose, that, in a solitary instance, 
without any apparent reason, it should 
be transformed in the same language 
into steop.” He then gives Wachter’s 
derivation of séeop and stief from the A, 
Sax. stow, place, with his explanation 
of stief-fader as vice-father, which would 
have answered Mr. Tooke’s object better 
than the Danish words; but observes 
that Ihre prefers the etymon of Junius, 
which Dr. Johnson has also given, viz. 
;cepan or yceopan, orbare ; citing St. 
John, xiv. 18. Ne lee ic eop pceopeils, 
“T will not leave you orphans.” See 
more examples of a stepchild called 
an orphan in Lye. Step-father, step-son, 
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and step-daughter, are terms almost ob- 

solete in our language. | 
How should their minds chuse but misdoubt, 

lest this discipline, which always you match with 

divine doctrine as her natural and true sister, be 

found unto all kinds of knowledge a step-mother ? 
Hooker. 

His wanton step-dame loved him the more ; 
But when she saw her offered sweets refuse, 
Her love she turn’d to hate, Spenser. 
You shall not find me, daughter, 

After the slander of most step-mothers, 

Ill-ey’d unto you. Shakspeare. 
A father cruel, and a step-dame false. Shaksp. 
Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and 

married a young woman: his son came to him, 

and said, Sir, what have I offended, that you have 

brought a step-mother into your house ? The old 

man answered, Nay, quite the contrary, son 3 thou 

pleasest me so well, as I would be glad to have 

more such. Bacon. 
This queene endured some troubles in the reign 

of her step-sonne King Henry the fifth.  Weever. 
The name of step-dame, your practis’d art, 

By which you have estrang’d my father’s heart, 

All you have done against me, or design, 

Shews your aversion, but begets not mine. 

Dryden. 
A step-dame too I have, a cursed she, 
Who rules my hen-peck’d sire, and orders me. 


Dryden. | 


Any body would have guessed miss to have been 
bred up under the influence of a cruel step-dame, 
and John to be the fondling of a tender mother. 

Arbuthnot, Hist. of J. Bull. 


Sre’prine.* n.s. [from step.] The act 


of going forward by steps. 
Though short hedall of old Corvino’s age, 
His steppings with the other footsteps fit. 
More, Song of the Soul, i. ji. 82. 


Sre’PPINGSTONE. n. 8. [step and. stone. ] 


Stone laid to catch the foot, and save it 
from wet or dirt. 


Like steppingstones to save a stride, 
In streets where kennels are too wide. Swift. 


Srer.* Used in composition, as webster, 


maltster, spinster, &c. Somner derives 
this from the Sax. yceope, direction, the 
power of a master. See Lye in V. 
Sceope. 


STERCORA’CEOUS. adj. [stercorosus, 


Lat.] Belonging to dung ; partaking of 
the nature of dung. 

Green juicy vegetables, in a heap together, ac- 
quire a heat equal to that of a human body; then 
a putrid stercoraceous taste and odour, in taste re- 
sembling putrid flesh, and in smell human feces. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


SrTERCORA TION. n. s. [from stercora, Lat. | 


The act of dunging ; the act of manuring 
with dung. 

The first help is stercoration: the sheeps’ dung 
is one of the best, and the next dung of kine, and 
that of horses, Bacon. 

Stercoration is seasonable. Evelyn, Kalendar. 

The exteriour pulp of the fruit serves not onl# 
for the security of the seed, whilst it hangs upon 
the plant, but, after it is fallen upon the earth, for 
the stercoration of the ‘soil, and promotion of the 
growth, though not the first germination of the 
seminal plant. Ray on the Creation. 


STEREOGRA’PHICK.* adj. [from stereogra- 
Y iS 


phy.) Delineated on a plane ; done ac- 
cording to the rules of stereography. 
The angles made by the circles of the sphere are 
equal to the angles made by their representatives 
in the stereographic projection. Reid, Inquiry. 


Srrrno’GRAPuy. n. s. [sepeds and ypdgo ; 
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stereographie, Fr.] The art of drawing 
the forms of solids upon a plane. 
Harris. 


STEREO METRY. 7.8. [segeds and pergém; 


stereometrie, Fr.| The art of measuring 
all sorts of solid bodies. Harris. 


STEREO’ TOMY.* 7. 5. [sepeos and téuye ; 


stereotomie, Fr.] The art of cutting 
solids ; as walls, arches, &c. 


Srr’rEoTyPs.* n. s. [from capeds, solid, and 


atnoc, type; stereotype, Fr.) A multi- 
form solid type; a type-metal plate to 
print from at the letter-press; the art of 
making type-metal plates, or other solid 
multiform types. Entick. The word is 
modern. 


Sre’REOTYPE.* | adj. Pertaining to ste- 
| STEREOTY PICK. 


reotype. Entiek. 
To SrxRnnoTyPe.* v. a. [stereotyper, Fr.] 
To make type-metal plates to print from 
at the letter-press, or any other multi- 


form solid types. Entick. 
Srr’REOTYPER.* n. s- One who stere- 
otypes. Entick. 
STEREOTYPO GRAPHER.¥ 7.5. A stere- 
otype printer. Entick. 


SrEREOTYPO’GRAPHY.* n.s. The art of 


stereotype printing. Entick. 
STE’RILE.T adj. [sterile, Fr. sterilis, 
Lat. from ¢elpos, Gr. which has the 
same meaning, and which is usually 
derived from ¢ep/w, to deprive. | Barren; 
unfruitful ; not productive ; wanting 
fecundity. 
Our elders say, 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Shake off their sterile curse. Shaks. Jul. Cas. 
Thy sea marge sterile, and rocky hard. 
Shakspeare, Tempest. 
In very sterile years corn sown will grow to an- 
other kind. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
To separate seeds, put them in water : such as 
are corrupted and sterile swim. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
She is grown sterile and barren, and her births 
of animals are now very inconsiderable. 
More against Atheism. 
When the vegetative stratum was once washed 
off by rains, the hills would have become barren, 
the strata below yielding only mere sterile and 
mineral matter, such as was inept for the formation 
of vegetables. Woodward. 


Srerriity. n.s. [sterilité, Fr. steriitas, 
from sterilis, Lat.] Barrenness ; want of 
fecundity ; unfruitfulness. 

Spain is thin sown of people, by reason of the 
sterility of the soil, and because their natives are 
exhausted by so many employments in such vast 
territories, Bacon, War with Spain. 

An eternal sterility must have possessed the 
world, where all things had been fastened ever- 
lastingly with the adamantine chains of specifick 
gravity, if the Almighty had not said, Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and 
the fruit-tree yielding fruit. Bentley, Serm. 

He had more frequent occasion for repetition 
than any poet; yet one cannot ascribe this to any 
sterility of expression, but to the genius of his 
times, which delighted in these reiterated verses. 

Pope, Ess. on Homer. 

To STERILIZE. 0. a. (from sterile.] To make 
barren; to deprive of fecundity ; or the 
power of production. , ) 

May we not as well suppose the sterilizing the 
earth was suspended for some time, till the deluge 
became the executioner of it? , | 

Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

Go! sterilize the fertile with thy rage. Savages 
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STERLING. adj. [of this word many de- 
rivations have been offered; the most 
probable of which is that offered by 
Camden, who derives it from the East- 

__erlings, who were employed as coiners.] 

1. An epithet by which genuine English 
money is discriminated. 

The king’s treasure that he left at his death 
amounted unto eighteen hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. Bacon. 
Several of them would rather chuse to count 

out a sum in sesterces than in pounds sterling. 
Addison. 

2. Genuine; having passed the test. 

There is not one single witty phrase in this col- 
lection, which hath not received the stamp and ap- 
probation of one hundred years: he may therefore 
be secure to find them all genuine, sterling, and 
authentick. Swift, Polite Conversation. 

SreRLING.f nx. s. [sterlingum, low Lat. 
from the adjective.] 

1. English coin; money. 
This visionary various projects tries, 
And knows that to be rich is to be wise: 

_ By useful observation be can tell 
The sacred charms that in true sterling dwell ; 
How gold makes a patrician of a slave, 

A dwarf an Atlas, a Thersites brave. Garth. 


; Great name, which in our rolls recorded stands, 
- Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 
Accept this offering to thy bounty due, 
And Roman wealth in English sterling view. 
C. Arbuthnot. 


9. Standard rate. 
Sterling was the known and approved standard 

in England in all probability from the beginning 
of king Henry the Second’s reign. Leake. 
STERN.¥ adj. [ycypn, Saxon. Dr. John- 
son. — Stern is the same word, and has 
the same meaning, whether we say a 
_ stern countenance, i. e. a moved coun- 
tenance, moved by some passion; or the 

__ stern of a ship, 1. e. the moved part of a 
ship, or that part by which the ship is 
moved. It is the past participle of the 
verb ycypan, yoipan, which we now in 
English write differently, according to 
its different application, to stz, or to 
steer. Mr. H. Tooke, Div. of Purl. ii. 
_ 73.—-Mr. Tooke’s statement may be 
_ thought ingenious; but it is unsound. 
_ The primary meaning of stern is severe 
_ of countenance ; and is to be referred to 
_ the verb stare, to look stedfastly. Se- 
Tenius accordingly mentions the M. 
_. Goth. staurran, and Sueth. stirra, torvé 
_ adspicere. But let us pass to the Sax. 
- verb ycapian, which we shall find so 
_ used as to shew its connection with 
_ stern. Dep he co ycapunde ezeylic fop 
_ terribilis coram satellitibus. Ced. 90. 
13. See Lye, in V. Scapian. See also 
the Germ. Srarren: ‘under which 
_ Wachter first notices the meaning of 
_ “fixis oculis intueri,* to stare; and 
- then “ trucibus oculis intueri,” to look 


 eonlum: Ubi ille fixis oculis intuitus | 


 &Sternly; adding, (what is exactly the 


"case in the English language,) “ sensus 
ab aspectu defixo ad atrocem translatus, 

ek quia defixo similis est: inde starr, et 
_ Sstter, torvus:” i.e. from the fixed or 
* Stern look the meaning is transferred to 
_ 4cruel person, because unrelenting, un- 
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moved; whence the German starr, or 
stier, grim, stern. ] 
1, Severe of countenance; truculent of 
aspect. 
Why look you still so stern and tragical ? 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
I would outstare the sternest eyes that look, 
Outbrave the heart most daring on the earth, 
Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she-bear, 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
To win thee, lady.  Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
It shall not be amiss here to present the stern but 
lively countenance of this so famous a man, 
Knolles, Hist. 
Gods and men 
Fear’d her stern frown, and she was queen o’ the 
woods. Milton, Comus. 
The judge supreme soon cast a stedfast eye, 
Stern, yet attemper’d with benignity. Harte. 
2. Severe of manners; harsh; unrelenting; 
cruel, 
Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible : 
Thou stern, obdurate, finty, rough, remorseless, 
Shakspeare. 
The common executioner, 
Whose heart the accustom’d sight of death makes 
hard, 
Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck, 
But first begs pardon: wil! you sterner be, 
Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops ? 
Shakspeare. 
Did this in Cesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept ; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 
Then shall the war, and stern debate and strife 
Immortal, be the business of my life ; 
And in thy fame the dusty spoils among, 
High on the burnish’d reef, my banner shall be 
hung. Dryden. 
How stern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We lash the pupil, and defraud the ward. 
Dryden, Pers. 
3. Hard; afflictive. j 
If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that stern time, 
Thou should’st have said, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruels else subscrib’d. — Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Mischiefe stood, 
And with his stern steele drew in streams the 


blood. Chapman. 
STERN.[ 2. s. [yceope, Saxon. Of the 


same original with steer. Dr. Johnson. 
— The past participle of ycypan, or 
ycipan, to move, to stir, to steer, accord- 
ing to Mr. H. Tooke. See what is said 
under the adjective stern. But it is 
rather from the Icel. stzorna, which 
means both a rudder and a star. The 
Saxon word is sceapn, @s well ks yceope. 
They are to be referred, like star, to the 
verbs signifying to govern, to direct; 
styra, Su. Goth. yceopan, Sax. See 
STAR. ] 
1. The hind part of the ship where the 
rudder is placed. ~ 
Let a barbarous Indian, who had never seen a 
ship, view the separate and disjointed parts, as the 
prow and stern, the ribs, masts, ropes, and shrouds, 
he would form but a yery lame idea of it. | 
Watts on the Mind. | 
They turn their heads to sea, their sterns to land. 
Dryden. 
2. Post of management ; direction. 
The king from Eltam I intend to send, 
And sit at chiefest stern of public weal. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. | 
3. The hinder part of any thing. 
She all at once her beastly body raised, 
With doubled forces high above the ground ; 


Though wrapping up her wreathed stern around, 
Lept fierce upon his shield. Spenser. 
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Like an idle whelp, he runs about after his own 
stern. Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Cl. p. 7. 
Sre’/RnaGE. xn. 5. [from stern.] The 
steerage orstern. Not used. 
Grapple your tninds to sternage of this navy, 
And leave your England as dead midnight still. 
Shakspeare. 
SreRnep.* adj. [from stern.] Having a 
particular kind of stern: a naval expres- 
sion; as, a square-sterned, or a pink- 
sterned vessel. 
STe’RNER.* ng. [from stern.] A gover- 
nour; adireetor. An uncommon word. 
He that is “ regens sidera,”’ the sterner of the 
stars. Dr. Clarke, Serm. (1637,) p. 15. 
SreRNLy.} adv. [from stern ; Sax. peypn- 
lice.] In @ stern manner; severely ; 
truculently. 
No mountaine lion tore 
Two lambs so sternly. 
Sternly he pronounce’d 
The rigid interdiction. Milton, P. L. 
Yet sure thou art not, nor thy face the same, 
Nor thy limbs moulded in so soft a frame ; 
Thou look’st more sternly, dost more strongly 
move, 
And more ofaiwe thou bear’st, and less of love. 
Dryden. 


Chapman. 


Sre’RNNEss. 7.5. [from stern.] 
1. Severity of look. 


Of stature huge, and eke of courage bold, 
That sons of men amaz’d their sternness to behold. 
Spenser. 
Tow would he look to see his work so noble 
ildly bound up! or how 
Should I, in these my*borrow’d flaunts, behold 
The sternness of his presence ! Shakspeare. 
2. Severity or harshness of manners. 
T have sternness in my soul enough 
o hear 6f soldiers’ work. Dryden, Cleomenes. 


STERNON, 7.%. [séovev.] The breast- 
bone. 
A soldier was shot in the breast through the 
sternon. Wiseman. 
STERNUTA‘TION. 2x. s.  [sternutatio, 


Lat.] The act of sneezing, 
Sternutation is a convulsive shaking 
of the nerves and muscf€s, occasioned 
by an irritation of those in the nostrils. 
Quincy. 
Concerning sternutation, or sneezing, and the 
custom of saluting upon that motion, it is gene- 
rally believed to derive its original from a disease 
wherein sternuéation proved mortal, and such as 
sneezed died, Brown, Vulg. Err. 
SreRNU TATIVE. adj. [sternutatif, Fr. from 
sternuto, Lat.] Having the quality of 
provoking to sneeze. 


STERNU TATORY. 2. Ss. [sternutatoire, Fr. 
from sternuto, Lat.| Medicine that pro- 
vokes to sneeze. 

Physicians, in persons near death, use sternwa- 
tories, or such medicines as provoke unto sneezing ; 
when, if the faculty arise, and sternutation ensueth, 
they conceive hopes of life. Brown. 

SrerQuiLi’Nous.* adj. [sterquilinium, Lat. 
adunghill.] Mean; dirty; paltry. Not 
in use. a 

Now —any slerguilinous rascal is licensed to 
throw dirt in the faces of sovereign princes in 
open printed language. Ses 

Howell, Lett. (dat. 1644,) ii. 48, 


Sre‘rHoscore.* x. s. [aries and cxorto, 
Gr.] A tube for distinguishing diseases 
of the chest by sounds ; upon which Dr. 
Scudamore has recently published “ Qb- 
servations.” 
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To Srerve-* v. n. (pceppian, Sax. sterfen, 
Germ.] To perish. Spenser often uses 
it, for the sake of his rhyme, instead of 
starve. It is also used by Chaucer. Ob- 
solete in this general sense. 

Seven moneths he so her kept in bitter smart, 
Because his sinfull lust she would not serve, 
Untill such time as noble Britomart 
Released her, that else was like to sterve 
Through cruel knife that her deare heart did kerve. 

Spenser, F. Q, iv. i. 4. 

Sre’vEN. ns. [ycepen, Sax.] A cry, or 
loud clamour. 

Ne sooner was out, but swifter than thought, 
Fast by the hide, the wolf Lowder caught ; 

And had not Roffy renne to the steven, 
Lowder had been slain thilke same even. Spenser. 


To STEW. v.a. [estwver, Fr. stoven, Dutch. ] 
To seethe any thing in a slow moist heat, 
with little water. 

Ere I was risen from the place that show’d 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking post, 
Stew’d in his haste, half breathless. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
I bruised my skin with playing at sword and 
dagger with a master of fence, three yeneys for a 
dish of stew’d prunes. Shakspeares 


To Stew. v.n. To be seethed in a slow 
moist heat. 


Stew. n. s. [estwve, Fr. stefa, Ital. estufa, 
Spanish ; stufwa, Su. Goth.] 
i. A bagnio ; a hot-house. 

As burning tna from his boiling siew 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 
And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 
Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy smoke. 

Spenser. 

The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to use 
any armour, and give themselves to baths and 
stews. Abbot. 

2. A brothel ; a house of prostitution. This 
signification is by some imputed to this, 
that there were licensed brothels near the 
stews or fish-ponds in Southwark ; but 
probably stew, like bagnio, took a bad 
signification from bad use. It may be 
doubted whether it has any singular. 
South uses it in a plural termination with 
a singular sense. Shakspeare makes it 
singular. 

There be that hate harlots, and never were at the 
stews; that abhor falsehood, and never brake pro- 
mise. Ascham. 

With them there are no stews, no dissolute 
houses, no courtesans. Bacon, New Atlantis. 

Her, though seven years she in the stews had laid, 
A nunnery durst receive and think a maid, 

And though in childbirth’s labour she did lie, 
Midwives would swear ’twere but a tympany. 
Donne. 

What moderate fop would rake the park or stews, 

Who among troops of faultless nymphs can chuse? 
Roscommon. 

Making his own house a stews, a bordel, and a 
school of lewdness, to instil the rudiments of vice 
into the unwary flexible years of his poor children. 

South. 


3, A prostitute. [from the preceding 


sense. | 
Tt was so plotted betwixt the lady her husband, 
and Bristoll, that instead of that beauty he had a 
notorious stew sent him. 
: Sir_A. Weldon, Court of K. James, p. 146. 
4, [Stowen, Dutch, to store.] A store- 
pond; a small pond where fish are kept 
for the table. . 
Full many a fat partrich had he in mewe, 
And many a breme, and many a luce in stew. 
Chaucer, C, T. Prol. 
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5. Meat stewed: as, a stew of veal, beef, or 
the like. 

I have seen corruption boil and bubble, 

Till it o’er-run the stew. Shakspeare. 
6. Confusion: as when the air is full of 
dust, smoke, or steam ; which is a north- 
ern expression, as Grose observes. 
STEWARD.¥ n.s. [pupapd, Saxon. Dr. 
Johnson. — From stivardur, Cimbr. of 
stia, work, and vardur, warden, over- 
looker. See Lye, and Serenius.] 
1. One who manages the affairs of an- 
other. 
There sat yclad in red, 
Down to the ground, a comely personage, 
That in his hand a white rod managed ; 
He steward was, high diet, ripe of age, 
And in demeanour sober, and in council sage. 
Spenser. 
Whilst I have gold, I "ll be his steward still. 
Shakspeare, Timon. 
Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land ; 
Not as protector, steward, substitute, 
Or lowly factor for another’s gain. 
Shakspeare, Rich. II. 

How is it that I hear this of thee? Give an ac- 
count of thy stewardship ; for thou mayest be no 
longer steward. St. Luke, xvi. 

Improve all those talents the providence of God 
hath intrusted us with, because we are but stewards, 
and must give an account of them. Nelson. 

When a steward defrauds his lord, he must con- 
nive at the rest of the servants while they are fol- 
lowing the same practice, Swift. 

What can be a greater honour than to be chosen 
one of the stewards and dispensers of God’s bounty 
to mankind? What can give a generous spirit 
more complacency than to consider, that great 
numbers owe to him, under God, their subsistence, 
and the good conduct of their lives? Swift. 

Just steward of the bounty he receiv’d, 

And dying poorer than the poor reliew’d. Harte. 
2. An officer of state. 

The duke of Suffolk is the first, and claims 

To be high steward. Shakspeare. 
To Sve warp.* v. a. [from the noun.| To 
manage as a steward. 

Did he thus requite his mother’s care in steward- 
ing the state? Fuller, Holy War, p. 85. 

Str warRDLy.* adv. [from steward.] With 
the care of a steward. 

It is with a provident deliberation, not a rash 
and prodigal hand, to be dealt ; and to be stew- 
ardly dispensed, not wastefully spent. 

Tooker, Fabr. ee Ch. (1604,) p. 48. 
Srr'warpsusp. x. s. [from steward.| The 
office of a steward. 
The earl of Worcester 
Hath broke his staff, resign’d his stewardship. 
Shakspeare. 

Shew us the hand of God 

That hath dismiss’d us from our stewardship. 
Shakspeare. 

If they are not employed to such purposes, we 
are false to our trust, and the stewardship committed 
to us, and shall be one day severely accountable to 
God for it. Calamy, Serm- 


Sre’wisu.* adj. [from stew.] Suiting the 
brothel or stews. 


Rhymed in rules of stewish ribaldry. 
Bp. Hall, Sat. i. 9. 
Sre’wPan. n.s. [from stew and pan.) A 
pan used for stewing. 
Sri’Brat. adj. [from stibium, Lat.] Anti- 
monial. 

The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated 
melancholy, and the latter upon an adust stibial or 
eruginous sulphur, Harvey. 

Sripia’R1an. n. s. [from stibium.] A 
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violent man; from the violent operation 
of antimony. Obsolete. ' 

This stibiazian presseth audaciously upon the 
royal throne, and, after some sacrification, ten- 
dereth a bitter pill of sacrilege and cruelty; but, 
when the same was rejected because it was violent, 
then he presents his antimonian potion. White. 

STI’ BIUM.* n.s. (Latin.] Antimony, 

Ceruse nor stibium can prevail, 

No art repair where age makes fail. 
Collop, Poesie Reviv'’d, (1656.) 

Sri’capos. n. s. [sticadis, Lat.] An herb. 

Ainsworth. 

STICH.* n. s. [stxos, Gr.] 

In some ancient Greek New Testa- 
ments, at the close of the Epistles, there 
were some numeral letters added, sig- 
nifying how many stichs were in the 
Epistle. What these stichs were, the 
learned Suicerus informs us. A séich in 
poetry was a verse, whatsoever kinds or 
parts it may consist of: a verse is a 
measured line, whether it be iambick, 
heroick, or any other length. In rural 
affairs, a stich is an order or rank of 
trees ; and a verse a furrow, or as much 
as the plowman turns up in one line, In 
military matters it is an order of ten men, 
This term is used in numbering the books 
of Scripture. Verses are applied to 
prose as well as metre, and were dis- 
tinguished by great letters or arithme- 
tical notes. The Jewish and Christian 
writers have computed these stichs in 
Scripture books, and have added them 
at the end of each book. — Suicerus 
endeavours to show, by sundry instances, 
that a stich is not a line, but a sentence 
or part of it, either comma, or colon; 
and that it answers to a verse in our 
Bible. Mather, Vindic. of the Holy 
Bible, 1723, p. 67. 

STICHO’METRY.* 2.8. [sixes and pérpoy, Gr. 
stichometrie, Fr.] A catalogue of books 
of Scripture, to which is added the num- 
ber of the verses which each book con- 
tains. Chambers. And see Lardner’s 
Credibility of the Gospel History, P. I. 
vol. xi, p. 248. 

Srick.f 2. s. [ycicca, Saxon, from ytican; 
as sticka, Swed. a stake, from the verb 
sticka, to pierce, to stick. Serenius, and 
Mr. H. Tooke.] 

1. A piece of wood small and long. 

Onions as they hang will shoot forth, and so 
will the herb orpin, with which in the country 
they trim their houses, binding it to a lath or stick 
set against a wall. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Some strike from clashing flints their fiery seed, 
Some gather sticks the kindled flames to feed. 

Dryden. 

2. Many instruments long and slender are 

called stzchs. 


3. [ Steck, Swed.] <A thrust; a stab. 


To STICK. »v. a. preterite stuck ; participle 
pass. stuck. [ycican, ycician, Saxon.] 
To fasten on so as that it may adhere. 

Two troops in fair array one moment show’d; 
The next, a field with fallen bodies strow’d: 
The points of spears are s¢wck within the shield, 
The steeds without their riders scour the field, 
The knights unhors’d. Dryden. 
Would our ladies, instead of sticking on a patch 
against their country, sacrifice their necklaces 


: 


: 
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against the common enemy, what decrees ought 
- not to be made in their favour? Addison. 
O for some pedant reign, 
Some gentle James to bless the land again ; 
To stick the doctor's chair unto the throne, 
~ Give law to words, or war with words alone. 
Pope. 
To Stick. v. n. 
1. To adhere; to unite itself by its tenacity 
-or penetrating power. 
I will cause the fish of thy rivers to stick unto 
thy scales, Ezek. xxix. 4. 
_ The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts 
_of roses not blown, where the dew sticketh. Bacon. 
Though the sword be put into the sheath, we 
must not suffer it there to rust, or stick so fast as 
_that we shall not be able to draw it readily, when 
need requires. Ralegh. 
__Ifon your fame our sex a blot has thrown, 
*Twill ever stick, through malice of your owh. 

* Young. 
2. To be inseparable; to be united with 
any thing. Generally in an ill sense. 

as Now does he feel 
His secret murthers sticking on his hands. 

; Shakspeare, Macbeth, 
~ He is often stigmatized with it, as a note of in- 

 famy, to stick by him whilst the world lasteth. 
Sanderson. 
Tn their quarrels they proceed to calling names, 
"till they light upon one that is sure to stick. Swift. 


3. To rest upon the memory painfully. 
_ The going away of that which had staid so long, 
doth yet stick with me. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
4. To stop ; to lose motion, 
None of those, who stick at this impediment, 
" have any enemies so bitter and implacable as they 
found theirs. Kettlewell. 
re I shudder at the name ! 
My blood runs backward, and my falterin g tongue 
Sticks at the sound. Smith, Phed. and Hippol. 
5. To resist emission. 
Wherefore could I not pronounce amen ? 
* Thad most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
6. To be constant to; to adhere with firm- 
ness: sometimes with fo, and sometimes 
with by. 
_ The knave will stick by thee, I can assure thee 
_ that: he will not out, he is true bred, 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
The first contains a sticking fast te Christ, when 
. the Christian profession is persecuted; and the 


| *econd a rising from sin, as he rose, to a new 


. Christian life. Hammond. 
+ Some stick to you, and some to t’ other side. 
4 Dryden. 
_. They could not but conclude that to be their 
interest, and, being so convinced, pursue it and 
| © slick to it, Tillotson. 
We are your only friends ; stick by us, and we 
will stick by you. Davenant. 
__ The advantage will be on our side, if we stick to 
- Its essentials, Addison, Freeholder. 
7, To be troublesome by adhering ; with 
by or to. 
I am satisfied to trifle away my time, rather than 
let it stick by me, Pope, Lett. 


8. To remain; not to be lost. 
- Proverbial sentences are formed into a verse, 
whereby they stick upon the memory. Watts. 


9. To dwell upon ; not to forsake. 
_,. If the matter be knotty, the mind must stop and 
buckle to it, and stick upon it with labour and 
_ thought, and not leave it till it has mastered the 
difficulty, Locke. 
fk Every man, besides occasional affections, has be- 
“foved studies which the mind will more closely 


~ Stick to... Locke. 


10. To cause difficulties or scruple. 
VOL. 111, 


Salat 


to join with the Revolution. 
1]. To scruple; to hesitate. 


Swift. 


less. Bacon: 
sition of Scripture, doth not stick to add and alter. 
Bacon. 

Rather than impute our miscarriages to our own 
corruption, we do not stick to arraign providence 
itself, LT’ Estrange. 
Every one without hesitation supposes eternity, 
and sticks not to ascribe infinity to duration. Locke. 
That two bodies cannot be in the same place is 

a truth that nobody any more sticks at, than at this 
maxim, that it is impossible for the same thing to 
be, and not to be. Locke. 
To stick at nothing for the publick interest is 
represented as the refined part of the Venetian 
wisdom. Addison on Italy, 
Some stick not to say, that the parson and attor- 
ney forged a will. Arbuthnot. 


12. To be stopped ; to be unable to pro- 
ceed. 
If we should fail. 
We fail ! 
But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we’ll not fail. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
They never doubted the commons; but heard 
all stuck in the lord’s house, and desired the names 
of those who hindered the agreement between the 
lords and commons, Clarendon. 
He threw: the trembling weapon pass’d 
Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac’d 
On his broad shield, and stwck within the last. 
Dryden. 
13, To be embarrassed ; to be puzzled. 
Where they stick, they are not to be farther 
puzzled by putting them upon finding it out them- 
selves, Locke. 
They will stick long at part of a demonstration, 
for want of perceiving the connection of two ideas, 
that, to one more exercised, is as visible as any 
thing. Locke. 
Souls a little more capacious can take in the con- 
nection of a few propositions; but if the chain be 
prolix, here they stick and are confounded. 
Watts on the Mind. 
To be prominent with 


14. To Stick out. 
deformity. 
His flesh is consumed away that it cannot be 
seen, and his bones that were not seen stick out. 
Job, xxxiii. 21, 
15. To Sricx out. To refuse compliance. 


To STICK. v. a. [ycician, Saxon; stichen, 
Teut.] : 
1. To stab; to pierce with a pointed in- 
strument. 
The Heruli, when their old kindred fell sick, 
stuck them with a dagger. Grew. 
2. To fix upon a pointed body: as, he 
stuck the fruit upon his knife. 
3. To fasten by transfixion. 
Her death ! 
I'll stand betwixt : it first shall pierce my heart; 
We will be stuck together on his dart. 
Dryden, Tyr. Love. 
4. To set with something pointed. 
A lofty pile they rear ; 
The fabrick’s front with cypress twigs they strew, 
And stick the sides with boughs of baleful yew. 
Dryden. 
Stickiness. x. s. [from sticky.] Ad- 
hesive quality; viscosity ; giutinous- 
ness; tenacity. 


To STICKLE. ». x. [from the practice 
of prize-fighters, who placed seconds 


This is the difficulty that sticks with the most 
reasonable of those who, from conscience, refuse 


It is a good point of cunning for a man to shape 
the answer he would have in his own words and 
propositions ; for it makes the other party stick the 


The church of Rome, under pretext of expo- 


Sarat 


with staves or sticks to interpose occa- 
sionally.1 


1. To take part with one side or other. 

Fortune, as she’s wont, turn’d fickle, 

And for the foe began to stickle. Hudibras. 
2. To contest; to altercate; to contend 
rather with obstinacy than vehemence. 

Let them go to’t, and stichle, 
Whether a conclave, or a conventicle. Cleaveland. 
Heralds stickle, who got who, 
So many hundred years ago. Hudibras. 

3. To trim; to play fast and loose; to act 
a part between opposites. 

When he sees half of the Christians killed, and 
the rest in a fair way of being routed, he stickles 
betwixt the remainder of God’s host and the race 
of fiends. Dryden. 

To Sri‘cxiz.* v.a. To arbitrate. See 
Cotgrave in V. Arpirrer. “ To stichle, 
to compound, to award, to adjudge by 
award.” 

Here Weever, as a flood affecting godly peace, 
His place of speech resigns; and to the Muse 

refers 
The hearing of the cause, to stickle all these stirs. 
Drayton, Polyolb. S. 11, 

Sri’ckLEBAG. n. s. [Properly stickleback, 
from stick, to prick; pungitius, Latin. ] 
The smallest of freshwater fish. 

A little fish called a sticklebag, without scales, 
hath his body fenced with several prickles. 

Walton, Angler. 

Sriv’ckier.f n.s. [from stickle.] 

1. A sidesman to fencers; a second to a 
duellist; one who stands to judge a 
combat ; an arbitrator. 

Basilius came to part them, the stickers’ autho- 
rity being unable to persuade cholerick hearers ; 
and part them he did. Sidney. 

Basilius, the judge, appointed sticklers and 
trumpets, whom the others should obey. Sidney. 

The dragon wing of night o’erspreads the earth, 
And, stickler like, the armies separates, 

Shakspeare, Troil. and Cress. 

Our former chiefs, like sticklers of the war, 
First fought t’ inflame the parties, then to poise; 

The quarrel loy’d, but did the cause abhor ; 
And did not strike to hurt, but make a noise. 

Dryden. 

2. An obstinate contender about any thing. 

Quercetanus, though the grand stickler for the 
tria prima, has this concession of the irresoluble- 
ness of diamonds. Boyle. 

The inferior tribe of common women have, in 
most reigns, been the professed sticklers for such 
as have acted against the true interest of the 
nation, Addison, Freeholder. 

The Tory or high church clergy were the greatest 
sticklers against the oxorbitant proceedings of king 
James II, Swift. 

All place themselves in the list of the national 
church, though they are great sticklers for liberty 
of conscience. Swift. 

3. A small officer who cut wood for the 
priory of Ederose within the king’s 
parks of Clarendon. Rot. Parl. 1 Hen. 6. 

Cowel. 

Sticky. adj. [from stick.] Viscous ; ad- 

hesive; glutinous. 

Herbs which last longest are those of strong 
smell, and with a sticky stalk. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


Srr’ppy.* x. s. [stedia, Icel.] An anvil ; 
also, a smith’s shop. North. See 
STituy. 

STIFF. adj. [ycr, Saxon; stiff, Dan. sty f, 

. Swedish ; stifur, Icel. sty, Dutch. ] 

1. Rigid; inflexible; resisting flexure; 
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not flaccid; not limber; not easily 
flexible ; not pliant. 
They, rising on stiff pinions, tower 
The mid aérial sky. Milton, P. L. 
The glittering robe 
Hung floating loose, or stiff with mazy gold. 
Thomson. 
9. Not soft; not giving way; not fluid ; 
not easily yielding to the touch. 
Still less and less my boiling spirits flow ; 
And I grow stiff as cooling metals do. 
Dryden, Ind. Emp. 
Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly 
incorporate, and so grew more stiff and firm, 
making but one substance. Burnet, Theory. 


3. Strong; not easily resisted. 
On a stiff gale 
The Theban swan extends his wings. | Denham. 


4. Hardy ; stubborn ; not easily subdued. 
How stiff is my vile sense, 
That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge sorrows! Better I were distract ! 
Shakspeare. 
5, Obstinate ; pertinacious. 

We neither allow unmeet nor purpose the stiff 
defence of any unnecessary custom heretofore 
received. Hooker. 

Yield to others when there is cause ; but it is a 
shame to stand stiff in a foolish argument. 

Bp. Taylor. 

A war ensues, the Cretans own their cause, 
Stiff to defend their hospitable laws. Dryden. 

6. Harsh; not written with ease; con- 
strained. 

Stiff, formal style. Gondibert. 

7. Formal; rigorous in certain ceremonies ; 
not disengaged in behaviour ; starched ; 
affected. 

The French are open, familiar, and talkative ; 
the Italians stiff, ceremonious, and reserved. 

Addison on Italy. 

Stiff forms are bad, but let not worse intrude, 

Nor conquer art and nature to be rude. Young. 
8. In Shakspeare it seems to mean strongly 
maintained, or asserted with good evi- 
dence. 
This is sti/f news. Shakspeare- 
To StYFFEN. v. a. [ypcipian, Sax.] 
1. To make stiff; to make inflexible; to 
make unpliant. 

When the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour’d rage. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

He stiffened his neck, and hardened his heart 
from turning unto the Lord. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 18. 

The poor, by them disrobed, naked lie, 

Veil’d with no other covering but the sky ; 
Expos’d to stiffening frosts, and drenching showers, 
Which thicken’d air from her biack bosom pours. 
Sandys. 
Her eyes grow stiffen’d, and with sulphur burn. 
Dryden. 
2. To make torpid. 
Her stiffening grief, 
Who saw her children slaughter’d all at once, 
Was dull to mine. Dryden and Lee. 
To STYFFEN, V. 2. 
1. To grow stiff; to grow rigid ; to become 
unpliant. 

Aghast, astonish’d, and struck dumb with fear, 

I stood; like bristles rose my sti/f’ning hair. 
Dryden. 
Fix’d in astonishment I gaze upon thee, 
Like one just blasted by a stroke from heaven, 
Who panis for breath, and stiffens yet alive ; 
In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath. 
Addison, Cato. 
2. To grow hard; to be hardened. 


» STIS 


The tender soil, then stiffening by degrees, 
Shut from the bounded earth the bounding seas. 
Dryden. 


3. To grow less susceptive of impression ; 


to grow obstinate. 
Some souls we see 


Grow hard and stiffen with adversity. Dryden. 


SrirrHEA’RTED. adj. [stiff and heart.] 


Obstinate ; stubborn ; contumacious. 
They are impudent children, and stiff hearted. 
Ezek. ii. 4, 
SriFFty.t adv. [from stiff] 


1. Rigidly ; inflexibly ; stubbornly. 

In matters divine, it is still maintained stiffly, 
that they have no stiffnecked force. Hooker. 

I commended them that stood so stiffly for the 
Lord. 2 Esdr. ii. 47. 

The Indian fig of itself multiplieth from root 
to root; the plenty of the sap and the softness of 
the stalk making the bough, being overloaden and 
not stiffly upheld, to weigh down. Bacon. 

2. Strongly. 
Hold, hold, my heart ; 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up! Shaks. Hamlet. 
Sri’FFNEcKED. adj. (stiff and neck.] Stub- 
born; obstinate; contumacious. 

An infinite charge to her majesty, to send over 
such an army as should tread down all that stand- 
eth before them on foot, and lay on the ground all 
the stiffnecked. Spenser. 

This stiffneck’d pride, nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to réason’s lure descend. 

Denham. 
Srrreness.f x. s. [from stiff; Sax. yoir- 


neyye. } 
1. Rigidity ; inflexibility ; hardness ; inep- 
titude to bend. 
The stiffness and dryness of iron to melt, must 
be holpen by moistening or opening it. Bacon. 
The willow bows and recovers, the oak is stub- 
born and inflexible ; and the punishment of that 
stiffness is one branch of the allegory. L’ Estrange. 


2. Ineptitude to motion ; torpidness. 
The pillars of this frame grow weak, « 
My sinews slacken, and an icy stiffness 
Benumbs my blood. 
3. Tension; not laxity. 
To try new shrouds, one mounts into the wind, 

And one below, their ease or stiffness notes. 

’ Dryden. 
4. Obstinacy; stubbornness ; contumaci- 
ousness. 

The suppleness of obedience is to be plied by 
parents, before the stiffness of will come on too 
fast, Wotton on Education, Rem. p. 79- 

The vices of old age have the stiffness of it too ; 
and as it is the unfittest time to learn in, so the 
unfitness of it to unlearn will be found much 
greater. South, Serm. 

Firmness or stiffness of the mind is not from 
adherence to truth, but submission to prejudice. 

Locke. 

These hold their opinions with the greatest sti//- 
ness; being generally the most fierce and firm 
in their tenets. Locke. 
5. Unpleasing formality ; constraint. 

All this religion sat easily upon him, without 
any of that stiffness and constraint, any of those 
forbidding appearances which disparage the actions 
of the sincerely pious. ~ Atterbury. 
6. Rigorousness ; harshness. 

There fill yourself with those most joyous sights; 

But speak no word to her of these sad plights, 

Which her too constant stiffness doth constrain. 

Spenser. 

7. Manner of writing, not easy but harsh 
and constrained. 

Rules and critical observations improve a good 

genius, where nature leadeth the way, proyided he 


Denham. 


Sel 


is not too scrupulous; for that will introduce a 
stiffness and affectation, which are utterly abhor- 
rent from all good writing. _ Felton. 


To STIFLE. v.a. [estouffer, Fr.] 
1. To oppress or kill by closeness of air ; 
to suffocate. 

Where have you been broiling ? 

— Among the crowd i’ the abbey, where a finger 

Could not be wedg’d in more ; I am stifled 

With the mere rankness of their joy. Shaks. 

Prayer against his absolute decree 
No more avails than breath against the wind ; 
Blown stifling back on him that breathes it forth. 

Milton; P. L. 

That part of the air that we drew out, left the 
more room for the stifling steams of the coals to 
be received into it. Boyle. 

Stifled with kisses, a sweet death he dies. 

Dryden. 

At one time they keep their patients so close 
and warm, as almost to stifle them with care ; and 
all on a sudden, the cold regimen is in vogue. 

Baker. 

I took my leave, being half stifled with the 
closeness of the room. 

Swift, Acc. of Partridge’s Death, 
2. To keep in; to hinder from emission. 

Whilst bodies become coloured by reflecting or 
transmitting this or that sort of rays more copie 
ously than the rest, they stop and stifle in them- 
selves the rays which they do not reflect or trans- 
mit. Newton, Opt. 

3. To extinguish by hindering communi- 
cation. 

4. To extinguish by artful or gentle 
means. 

Every reasonable man will pay a tax with cheer- 
fulness for stifling a civil war in its birth. 

Addison, Freeholder. 
5. To suppress ; to conceal. 

If ’t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
Trust me, and let me know thy love’s success, 
That I may ever after stifle mine. 

Otway, Orphan. 
6. To suppress artfully or fraudulently. 

These conclusions have been acknowledged by 
the disputers themselves, till with labour and 
study they had stifled their first convictions. 

Rogers. 

On these two pillars will our faith for ever 
stand, firm and unmoyeable, against all attempts 5 
whether of vain philosophy, to better the doctrine, 
or of vainer criticism, to corrupt or stifle the evie 
dence. Waterland. 

You excel in the art of stifling and concealing 
your resentment. Swift 

SrvrLe.* n.s. The first joint above 3 
horse’s thigh next the buttock. Mason 

Srr'FLEMENT.* 7. s. [from stifle.] Some- 
thing that might be suppressed or cone 
cealed. 

Uttering nought else but idle stiflements, , 
Tunes without sense, words inarticulate. 

Brewer, Com. of Lingua, (ed. 1657.) A. 1. S. 1. 

To Sticu.* See To Sry. : 
STIGMA-F x. s. Estigma, Lat.] 

}. Abrand; a mark with a hot iron. 

2. A mark of infamy. 

All such slaughters were from thence called 
Bartelmies, simply in a perpetual stigma of that 
butchery. } 

Sir G. Buck, Hist. of Rich. III. (1646,) P: 63. 

Happy is it for him, that the blackest stigma, — 
that can be fastened upon him, is that his robes 
were whiter than his brethren’s. ae 

Pref. to Bp. Hall's Rem. 

Stiama’TicaL.f | adj. [from stigma. 
Sri'GMATICK. Branded or marked 
with some token of infamy, or defor- 
Inity.o0 i oa 


f 
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| STILE'TTO4 n. 8. (Italian; stilet, Fr. 


1, eae 


 Heis deformed, crooked, old and sere, 

Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind, 
_ Stigmatical in making, worse in mind. 
Shakspeare, Com. of Err. 
__ What could that apish and stigmatical friar have 
done either more or worse ? 
‘ Bp. Hall, Pharisaism and Christianity. 

_The crook’d, the halt, the stigmatick. 

” Drayton, Ep. K. John to Matilda. 
Sti’GMATICK.* 2. 5. 


1. A notorious lewd fellow, who hath been 
burnt with a hot iron; or beareth other 
marks about him, as a token of his 


punishment. Bullokar. 
9. One on whom nature has set a mark of 
deformity. Steevens. 


Foul stigmatick, that ’s more than thou canst tell. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI, P. II. 
Thou art neither like thy sire nor dam ; 
- But like a foul misshapen stigmatick, 
Mark’d by the destinies to be avoided. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. IIl. 


Stigma’TIcALLy.* adv. [from stigmati- 
cal.| With a mark of infamy or de- 
formity. 


If you spy any man that hath a look 
Stigmatically drawn, like to a fury. 
Wonder of a Kingdom, (1635.) 
To StiGMATizz.f v. a. [stigmatiser, Fr. 
from stigma.] To mark with a brand; 
to disgrace with a note of reproach. 
They had more need have their cheeks stig- 
matised with a hot iron, some of our Jezebels, in- 
stead of painting! Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 479. 
But my clothes 
To be defac’d and stigmatiz’d so foully ! 
I take it as a contumely done me, 
Above the wisdom of our laws to right. 
B. Jonson, Magn. Lady. 
Men of learning who take to business, discharge 
it with greater honesty than men of the world; 
because the former in reading have been used to 
find virtue extolled and vice stigmatized, while the 
latter have seen vice triumphant and virtue dis- 
countenanced, Addison. 
Sour enthusiasts affect to stigmatize the finest 
and most elegant authors both ancient and modern, 
as dangerous to religion. Addison. 
_ The privileges of juries should be ascertained, 
_ and whoever violates them stigmatized by publick 
censure. Swift. 
Striar. adj. [from stile.] Belonging to 
_ the stile of a dial. 
: At fifty-one and a half degrees, which is Lon- 
don’s latitude, make a mark, and, laying a ruler to 
the centre of the plane and to this mark, draw a 
line for the stilar line. Moxon. 
Strive. ns. [ycizele, from prizan, Sax. to 
__climb.] 
1. A set of steps to pass from one enclo- 
‘sure to another. 
___ There comes my master, and another gentleman 
from Frogmare, over the stile this way. Shakspeare. 
If they draw several ways, they be ready to hang 
themselyes upon every gate or stile they come at. 
L Estrange. 
' ' The little strutting pile, 
__ You see just by the church-yard stile. Swift. 
_ 2. (Stile, Fr.] A pin to cast the shadow 
_ in a sundial. This should rather be 
Style. 
be, Erect the stile perpendicularly over the substilar 
line, so as to make an angle with the dial-plane 
equal to the elevation of the pole of your place. 
Moxon, Mech. Ex. 


__ from the Lat. stilus.] A small dagger, 
of which the blade is not edged but 
ound, with a sharp point. 


2. To quiet; to appease. 


3. To make motionless. 


STILL.f adj. [ycille, Sax. stil, Dutch.] 


1. Silent; uttering no noise. It is well 


2. Quiet; calm. 


8, Motionless. 


STI 


When a senator should be torn”in pieces, he | 
hired one who, entering into the senate-house, 
should assault him as an enemy to the state; and, 
stabbing him with s¢zlettoes, leave him to be torn 
by others, Hakewill on Providence. 


To STILL. v. a. [ycillan, Saxon; stillen, 
Dutch ; stz/en, German, which has the 
substantive stille, rest; the Saxon, the 
adjective yzille, quiet.] 

1. To silence; to make silent. 

Is this the scourge of France ? 
Is this the Talbot so much fear’d abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ? 

Shakspeare. 
The third fair morn now blaz’d upon the main, 

Then glassy smooth lay all the liquid plain, 
The winds were hush’d, the billows scarcely curl’d, 
And a dead silence s¢ill’d the wat’ry world. Pope. 


STP 
4. Continual; constant, 


But that still use of grief makes wild grief tame, 
My tongue should to thy ears not name my boys, 
Till that my nails were anchor’d in thine eyes. 

Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 

I, of these, will wrest an alphabet, 

And by still practice learn to know the meaning, 

Titus Andronicus. 

5. Gentle ; not loud. This, as well as the 

preceding sense, is overpassed in Dr. 
Johnson’s and other dictionaries. 

A still small voice. 1 Kings, xix. 12. 

Still musick, Shakspeare, Tempest. 

Me softer airs befit, and softer strings 
Of lute or viol still, more apt for mournful things. 

Milton, Ode. 

Usher’d with a shower still. Milton, Ii Pens. 

The gentle blasts of western winds shall move 
The trembling leaves, and through their close 

boughs breathe 
Still musick, whilst we rest ourselves beneath 
Their dancing shade, Carew, Poems, p. 70. 


Srinu.f x. s. [stille, German.] Calm; 
silence ; quiet. 

He had never any jealousy with his father, 
which might give occasion of altering court or 
council upon the change; but all things passed in 
a still. Bacon, Hen, VII. 

Sritx. adv. [yclle, Saxon.] 


1. To this time; till now. 

It hath been anciently reported, and is still 
received, that extreme applauses of great multi- 
tudes have so rarified the air, that birds flying over 
haye fallen down. Bacon. 

Thou, O matron ! 
Here dying, to the shore hast left thy name : 
Cajeta still the place is call’d from thee, 
The nurse of great Aineas’ infancy. Dryden, En. 


2. Nevertheless ; notwithstanding. 

The desire of fame betrays the ambitious man 
into indecencies that lessen his reputation; he is 
still afraid lest any of his actions should be thrown 
away in private. Addison. 

3. In an encreasing degree. 

As God sometimes addresses himself in this 
manner to the hearts of men; so, if the heart will 
receive such motions by a ready compliance, they 
will return more frequently, and stil more and 
more powerfully. South. 

The moral perfections of the Deity, the more 
attentively we consider, the more perfectly s¢il/ 
shall we know them. Atterbury. 


4. Always; ever; continually. 
Unless God from heaven did by vision still 
shew them what to do, they might do nothing. 
Hooker. 
My brain I’! prove the female to my soul, 
My soul the father ; and these two beget 
A generation of still-breeding thoughts. — Shaks. 
Whom the disease of talking still once possesseth, 
he can never hold his peace. B. Jonson. 
He told them, that if their king were stil/absent 
from them, they would at length crown apes. 
Davies on Ireland. 
Chymists would be rich, if they could still do in 
great quantities, what they have sometimes done 
in little. Boyle. 
Trade begets trade, and people go much where 
many people are already gone: so menrun siill 
to a crowd in the streets, though only to see. 
Temple. 
The fewer still you name, you wound the more ; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a score. Pope. 


5. After that. 

In the primitive church, such as by fear being 
compelled to sacrifice to strange gods, after re- 
pented, and kept séil/ the office of preaching the 
gospel, Whitgift. 

6. In continuance. 
- I with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
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In all refrainings of anger, it is the best remedy 
to make a man’s self believe, that the opportunity 
of revenge is not yet come; but that he foresees 
a time for it, and so to still himself in the mean 
time, and reserve it. Bacon. 

Here comes a man of comfort, whose advice 
Hath often still’d my brawling discontent. 

Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 


He having a full sway over the water, had power 
to still and compose it, as well as to move and 
disturb it, Woodward. 


observed by Junius, that s¢ is the sound 
commanding silence. 


We do not act, that often jest and laugh : 
Tis old but true, sti swine eat all the draugh. 
Shakspeare. 
Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes, 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no honour 
Demuring upon me. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
The storm was laid, the winds retir’d 
Obedient to thy will; 
The sea, that roar’d at thy commana, 


At thy command was still. Addison. 


Atin when he spied 
Thus in still waves of deep delight to wade, 
Fiercely approaching to him, loudly cry’d. Spenser. 
From hence my lines and I depart, 
I to my soft stil? walks, they to my heart ; 
I to the nurse, they to the child of art. Donne. 
Religious pleasure moves gently, and therefore 
constantly. It does not affect by rapture, but is 
like the pleasure of health, which is stil? and sober. 
South. 
Hope quickens all the still parts of life, and 
keeps the mind awake in her most remiss and indo- 
lent hours. Addison. 
Silius Italicus has represented it as a very gentle 
and s¢ill river, in the beautiful description he has 
given of it. Addison. 
How all things listen, while thy muse complains ! 
Such silence waits on Philomela’s strains 
In some stil/ ey’ning, when the whisp’ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 


Grecia sit stil, but with no still pensiveness, 
Sidney. 
Though the body really moves, yet not changing 
perceivable distance with other bodies, as fast as 
the ideas of our minds follow in train, the thing 
seems to stand sill, as we find in the hands of 
clocks. Locke. 
That, in this state of ignorance, we short-sighted 
creatures might not mistake true felicity, we are 
endowed with a power to suspend any particular 
desire. This is standing still, where we are not 
sufficiently assured. Locke. 
Thy stone, O Sisyphus, stands séit? ; 


Ixion rests upon his wheel, Pope. 
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Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time, 
Saying, what want you ? Shakspeare, K. John. 


STILL. x. s. [from distzl.] A vessel for 
distillation ; an alembick. 
Nature’s confectioner, the bee, 
Whose suckets are moist alchimy ; 
The still of his refining mold 
Minting the garden into gold, Cleaveland. 
In distilling hot spirits, if the head of the still be 
taken off, the vapour which ascends out of the s/id 
will take fire at the flame of a candle, and the flame 
will run along the vapour from the candle to the 
still. Newton, Opt. 
This fragrant spirit is obtained from all plants 
in the least aromatick, by a cold stil’, with a heat 
not exceeding that of summer. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To Stitu.t v. a. [from distil.) To dis- 
til; to extract or operate upon by dis- 
tillation. 
Stilled water. Barret, Alv. (1580.) 
Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
OF short thick sobs, whose thundering volleys float, 
And roll themselves over her lubrick throat 
In panting murmurs, still’d out of her breast, 
That ever bubbling spring. p 
Crashaw, Musick’s Duel. 
To Stitt. v. n. [stillo, Latin.] To drop; 
to fallin drops. Out of use. 
His sceptre *gainst the ground he threw, 
And tears stil’d from him which movy’d all the 
crew. Chapman. 
SriLy-Lire.* n.s. [A term in painting.] 
Things that have only vegetable life. 
Mason. 
Even that, which according to a term of art we 
commonly call stili-life, must have its superiority’ 
and just preference in a tablature of its own species. 
Ld. Shaftesbury. 
Srizuati'tious. adj. [stillatitius, Latin.] 
Falling in drops; drawn by a still. 
Sri/tiaTory. z. s. [from still or distil.] 
1. An alembick; a vessel in which dis- 
tillation is performed. 
Inall stillatories the vapour is turned back upon 
itself, by the encounter of the sides of the stillatory. 
Bacon. 
2. The room in which stills are placed ; 
laboratory. 
All offices that require heat, as kitchens, stillato- 
ries, stoves, should be meridional. 
Wotton on Architecture. 
These are nature’s séillaturies, in whose caverns 
the ascending vapours are congealed to that uni- 
versal aquavite, that good fresh water. 
More against Atheism. 
SritiBorn.f adj. [still and born; Sax. 
ycille-bopene.] Born lifeless; dead in 
the birth. 
Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth, 
Should be séillborn ; and that we now possest 
The utmost man of expectation; we are 
A body strong enough to equal with the king. 
Shakspeare. 
Many casualties were but matter of sense, as 
whether a child were abortive or stil/born. 
Graunt, Bills of Mortality. 
The pale assistants on each other star’d, 
With gaping mouths for issuing words prepar’d: 
The stillborn sounds upon the palate hung, 
And died imperfect on the falt’ring tongue. 
Dryden. 
T know a trick to make you thrive; 
O, ’tis a quaint device ! 
Your stillborn poems shall revive, 
And scorn to wrap up spice. Swift. 
Sri'tuEr.* 72. s. [from sti/l.] One who 
quiets or stills. 
Empedocles got the title of wind-stiller. 
“M, Casaubon, Of Credulity, &c, (1668,) p. 60. 
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Sri’LiiciveE. x. s. [stillicidium, Lat.] A 
succession of drops. 

The stillicides of water, if there be water enough 
to follow, will draw themselves into a small thread ; 
because they will not discontinue. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Sriztiicrpr0vs. adj. [from stillicide.| Fall- 
ing in drops. 

Crystal is found sometimes in rocks, and in some 
places not unlike the stirious or stillicidiows depen- 
dencies of ice. : Brown, 

Str Lune. zn. s. [from still.) 

1. The act of stilling. 

2. A stand for casks. 

Srrtiness.f xs. [from sill; Sax. yull- 
neyye.] 

1. Calm; quiet; silence; freedom from 
noise. 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of musick 
Creep in our ears; soft stid/ness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. Shaks. 

When black clouds draw down the lab’ring 

skies, 
An horrid stillness first invades the ear 5 
And in that silence we the tempest fear, Dryden. 

Virgil, to heighten the horrour of A®neas’ pass- 
ing by this coast, has prepared the reader by 
Cajeta’s funeral and the stillness of the night. 

Dryden. 

If a house be on fire, those at next door may 

escape, by the stillness of the weather. Swift. 
2. Habitual silence; taciturnity. 

The gravity and stillness of your youth 

The world hath noted. Shakspeare, Othello. 
SrrLustTanp. n. s. [still and stand.] Ab- 
sence of motion. 

The tide, swell’d up unto his height, 

Then makes a séillstand, running neither way. 
Shakspeare. 
Srr'iiy.f adv. [from still; Sax. yallice.] 
1. Silently ; not loudly; gently. 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of 
night, 
The hum of either army séilly sounds, 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
2. Calmly; not tumultuously. 
Thus, mindless of what idle men will say, 
He takes his own, and stilly goes his way. 
More, Philos. Poems, (1647,) p. 306. 
To STILT.* v. a. [stylta, Su. Goth. to 
walk on stilts.] To raise on stilts; to 
make higher by stilts. 

This antick prelude of grotesque events, 

Where dwarfs are often stilted. 
Young, Night Th. 6. 
Sritts.f x. s. pl. [styltor, Swedish ; stelten, 
Dutch; by some referred to the Sax. 
ycelcan, to stalk; but they belong more 
justly to the Icel. staula, Su. Goth. 
stylta, to take leisurely steps. It has 
been said, that s¢i/és were anciently used 
for the scaling of castles, walls, &c. | 
Supports on which boys raise themselves 
when they walk. 

Some could not be content to walk upon the 
battlements, but they must put themselves upon 
stilts. Howell, Eng. Tears. 

The heron, and such like fowl live of fishes, 
walk on long stilts like the people in the marshes, 

More against Atheism. 

Men must not walk upon stilts. L’ Estrange. 

Srime.* x. s. [Welsh, ystum, form, figure. 
Dr. Jamieson.] A glimpse. Common 
in the north of England. “ Not to see 
a stime, is to be blind and see nothing at 
all.” Yorksh. Gloss. 1697. Hence stimy 
for dim-sighted. 
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Sri’MULANT.* adj. [stimulans, Lat.] Sti- 
mulating. y 
The solution of copper in the nitrous acid is 
the most acrid and stimulant of any with which we 
are acquainted. Falconer. 
Sr’MuLANT.* x. s. A stimulating medi- 
cine. 
Stimulants produce pain, heat, redness. Chambers. 


To STYMULATE. v. a. [stimulo, Lat.] - 

1. To prick. ? 

2. To prick forward; to excite by some 
pungent motive. 

3. [In physick.] To excite a quick sen- 
sation, with a derivation towards the 
part. 

Extreme cold stimulates, producing first a rigour, 
and then a glowing heat; those things which 
stimulate ia the extreme degree excite pain. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Some medicines lubricate, and others both lubri- 
cate and stimulate. Sharp. 

Srimuxa’tion.} n. s. [stimulatio, Lat.] 
Excitement; pungency. 

The providential séimwation and excitations of 
the conscience. 

Bp. Ward, Serm. 30 Jan. (1674,) p. 13. 

Some persons, from the secret stimulations of 
vanity or envy, despise a valuable book, and throw 
contempt upon it by wholesale, Watts on the Mind. 

Sri’MuLATIVE.* adj. [from To stzmulate.] 
Stimulating. Suppl.to Ash. 

STI'MULATIVE.* 7. s. A provocative ; 
excitement ; that which stimulates. 


Malone. 
One who stimulates. 


Scott. 

To STING. wv. a. pret. stung, or stang ; 
part. pass. stang, or stung. [ycmzan, 
Saxon; stungen, sore pricked, Iceland- 
ick. ] 

1. To pierce or wound with a point 
darted out, as that of wasps or scor- 
pions. 

The snake, rolled in a flowery bank, 
With shining checker’d slough, doth sting a child 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shaks. 
That snakes and vipers sting and transmit their 
mischief by the tail, is not easily to be justified, the 
poison lying about the teeth, and communicated 
by the bite. Brown. 
2. To pain acutely. 
His unkindness, 
That stript her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign casualties, gave her dear right, 
To we doghearted daughters; these things sting 
1m 
So venomously, that burning shame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shakspeare. 
No more I wave 
To prove the hero, — Slander stings the brave. 
Pope. 
The stinging lash apply. Pope. 

StinG.f x. s. [yoinz, Sax. ] 

1. A sharp point with which some animals 
are armed, and which is commonly 
venomous. ; 

Serpents have venomous teeth, which are mis- 
taken for their sting. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
His rapier was a hornet’s sting, 
It was a very dangerous thing : 
For if he chane’d to hurt the king, 
It would be long in healing. 
2. Any thing that gives pain. 
The Jews receiving this book originally with 
such sting in it, shews that the authority was high, 
Forbes. 


Sri‘MULATOR.* 7. S. 


Drayton. 


3. The point in the last verse. 


LOO reer 


STYNGY.$ adj. [A low 


SEE 


. > It is not the jerk or sting of an epigram, nor 
' the seeming contradiction of a poor antithesis. 
ii; Dryden. 
4, Remorse of conscience. 
The sting of conscience, Sherwood. 

Srrncer. x. s: [from sting.] Whatever 

stings or vexes. Cotgrave, and Sher- 
_ wood. Hence a sort of fly with a sting, 
 vulgarly called a horse-stinger. 


‘Srrneity. adv. [from stingy.] Covetously. 


Srrnerness.f x. s. [from stingy.] Avarice ; 
covetousness; niggardliness. 

Another sort — out of stinginess, or some other 
~ folly, will apply themselves only to quacks and 
-mountebanks, Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. III. 

Here our author, in pure good nature to make 

amends for his stinginess in the matter we last re- 
marked, gives us three rules. 
; Johnson, Noctes Nottingh. p. 18. 
Srr'nexess.f adj. [from sting.] Having no 
sting. 
- Totread under foote the head of their lustes, as 
of a stingless serpent. 
Martin, Marr. of Pr. (1550,) M m. ii. b. 
What harm can there be in a stingless snake ? 
Bp. Hall, Balm of Gilead. 
This merry jest you must excuse, 
~ You are but a stingless nettle. 
Old Ballad, Percy’s Anc. Rel. iii. 15. 

He hugs this viper when he thinks it stingless. 

; Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
Sti’nco.f x. s. [from the sharpness of the 
_ taste.] Old beer. A cant word, Dr. 
_ Johnson says, without any example. It 
_ appears, however, to be old. 

Returning with a large quart of mighty ale, 
_ that might compare with stingo, for it would cuta 
_ feather, they tossed the cannikin lovingly one to 
another, Comment. on Chaucer, (1665,) p. 32. 

Shall I set a cup of old stingo at your elbow ? 
Addison, Drummer. 
cant word. In 

this word, with its derivatives, the gis 

_ pronounced as in gem. Dr. Johnson. 
—I consider stingy as a corruption of 
a very old word, rather than a low ex- 
pression ; and that word is chinchy. 

' “The rich chinchy grede.” Chaucer, 
Rom. R. 6002. And so chinche: 
_ “ Chinche and feloun is richesse.” Ib. 


_ 5998. In both places meaning stingy, 


a niggardly : So chincherte is used for 
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_ covetousness, stinginess. See the Gloss. 
to Urry’s Chaucer. The old Fr. chiche, 


miserable, niggardly, covetous, is con- 
sidered as its origin; and Chaucer once 


~ uses chiche. But Gower as well as he 
uses chinche.] Covetous; niggardly ; 

. avaricious. 
A stingy narrow-hearted fellow that had a deal 


_ Of choice fruit, had not the heart to touch it till it 


began to be rotten. L Estrange. 
God can easily accomplish whatsoever he pro- 
Mises or threatens ; he can be straitened in nothing, 
Nor need any thing, having all things in himself ; 
and, consequently of that, it is impossible to con- 
ceive of him as a narrow-hearted, stingy being, 
’ that can envy or malign his creatures ; but contra- 
_ Miwise, he must be unspeakably good, and take 
delight in nothing more than in communicating of 
_ his own fulness to them. 
a Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. III. 
__. He relates it only by parcels, and won’t give us 


_ the whole; which forces me to bespeak his friends 


_ #0 engage him to lay aside that stingy humour, 
_ And gratify the publick at once. 


To STINT.* v.72. 


Arbuthnot, Hist. of J. Bull. 


STI 


To STINK. » x2. pret. stunk or stank. 


[yeimcan, Sax. stincken, Dutch.] To emit 


an offensive smell, commonly a smell of 


putrefaction. 
John, it will be stinking law for his breath. 
Shakspeare. 
When the children of Ammon saw that they stank 
before David, they sent and hired Syrians, 
2 Sam.,x. 6. 
What a fool art thou, to leave thy mother for a 
nasty stinking goat ? LT Estrange. 
Most of smells want names; sweet and stinking 
serve our turn for these ideas, which is little more 
than to call them pleasing and displeasing. Locke. 
Chloris, this costly way to stink give o’er, 
*Tis throwing sweet into a common shore ; 
Not all Arabia would sufficient be; 
Thou smell’st not of thy sweets, they stink of thee. 
Granville. 
Stink. x. s. [ycinc, Sax.] Offensive smell. 
Those stinks which the nostrils straight abhor are 
not most pernicious, but such airs as have some 
similitude with man’s body, and so betray the 
spirits, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
They share a sin; and such proportions fall, 
That, like a stink, ’tis nothing to them all. 
Dryden. 
By what criterion do ye eat, d’ye think ? 
If this is priz’d for sweetness, that for stint. Pope. 
StrnKanp.} 2. s. [from stink.] A mean 
stinking paltry fellow. 
You perpetual stinkard, go; talk to tapsters and 
ostlers, you slave. B. Jonson, Poetaster. 


Sti’yKer. x. s. [from stink.] Something 
intended to offend by the smell. 


The air may be purified by burning of stinkpots 
or stinkers in contagious lanes. Harvey. 


STINKINGLY. adv. [from stinking.] With a 


stink. 

Canst thou believe thy living is a life, 
So stinkingly depending ? Shakspeare. 
Str'nxpor. x. s. [stink and pot.] An arti- 
ficial composition offensive to the smell, 
The air may be purified by fires of pitch-barrels, 
especially in close places, by burning of stinkpots. 
Harvey, 
To STINT.F »v. a. [ycincan, Sax. stynta, 
Swed. stunta, Icel.] To bound; to limit; 


to confine; to restrain; to stop. 
Then hopeless, heartless, gan the cunning thief, 
Persuade us die, to stin¢ all further strife. Spenser. 
The reason hereof is the end which he hath 
proposed, and the law whereby his wisdom hath 
stinted the effects of his power in such sort, that it 
doth not work infinitely, but correspondently unto 
that end for which it worketh. Hooker. 
Nature wisely stints our appetite, 
And craves no more than undisturb’d delight. 
Dryden. 
I shall not go about to extenuate the latitude of 
the curse upon the earth, or stint it only to the 
production of weeds, but give it its full scope in an 
universal diminution of the fruitfulness of the 
earth. Woodward. 
A supposed heathen deity might be so poor in 
his attributes, so stinted in his knowledge, that a 
Pagan might hope to conceal his perjury from his 
notice, Addison. 
Few countries, which, if well cultivated, would 
not support double their inhabitants, and yet fewer 
where one third are not extremely séinted in neces- 
saries. Swift. 


She séints them in their meals, and is very scru- 
pulous of what they eat and drink, and tells them 
how many fine shapes she has seen spoiled in her 
time for want of such care, Law. 
To cease; to stop; to 
desist : a northern expression. 

Oft would she tell 
Her wretchedness, and cursing never stent 
To sob and sigh. Sackville, Induct. Mir. for Mag. 


To Sti priy.* 


Srr Prick. 


STI 


The pretty wench left crying, and said Ay;— 
And, pretty fool, it stinted, and said, Ay. 
Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
Srint. 2. s. [from the verb.] 
1. Limit; bound; restraint, 

We must come at the length to some pause : for 
if every thing were to be desired for some other 
without any stint, there could be no certain end 
proposed unto our actions, we should go on we 
know not whither. Hooker. 

The exteriors of mourning, a decent funeral, 
and black habits, are the usual stints of common 
busbands, Dryden. 

2. A proportion ; a quantity assigned. 

Touching the stint or measure thereof, rites and 
ceremonies, and other external things of the like 
nature, being hurtful unto the church, either in 
respect of their quality, or in regard of their num- 
ber; in the former there could be no doubt or dif- 
ficulty what would be done; their deliberation in 
the latter was more difficult. Hooker. 

Our stint of woe 
Is common; every day a sailor’s wife, 
The masters of some merchant, and the merchant, 


Have just our theme of woe. Shakspeare. 
He that gave the hint, 

This letter for to print, 

Must also pay the stint. Denham. 


How much wine drink you in a day? my stint 

in company is a pint at noon. Swift. 

Stint.* n.s. A small bird common about 

the sea-shores in many parts of England. 

Chaméers. 

Str'NTANceE.* n, s. [from stint.] Restraint; 
stoppage. 

Nay, I cannot weep you extempore: marry, 
some two or three days hence I shall weep without 
any stintance. The London Prodigal, A.i. S. 1. 

STV’nTer.* x, s. [from stint.) Whatever 
or whoever stints, restrains, or cramps. 

Let us see whether a set form or extemporary 
way of praying by the spirit be the greater hinderer 
and stinter of it. South, Serm. ii. 112. 


STIPEND. n. s. [stépendium, Latin.] 
Wages ; settled pay. 
All the earth, 
Her kings and tetrarchs are their tributaries ; 
People and nations pay them hourly stipends. 
B, Jonson. 

St. Paul’s zeal was expressed in preaching with- 
out any offerings or stipend. Bp. Taylor. 

To Str Penp.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 
pay by settled wages. 

I, sir, ama physician ; and am stipended in this 
island to be so to the governours of it. 

Contin. of Shelton’s Tr. of D. Quixote, ch. 47. 

STIPE’NDIARY. adj. [stipendiarius, Latin.] 

Receiving salaries ; performing any ser- 
vice for a stated price. 

His great stipendiary prelates came with troops 
of evil appointed horsemen not half full. 

Knolles, Hist. 

Place rectories in the remaining churches, which 
are now served only by stipendiary curates. Swi te 

STIPE'NDIARY. x. 5. [stipendiaire, Fr. sti- 
pendiarius, Latin.] One who performs 
any service for a settled payment. 

This whole country is called the kingdom of 
Tunis ; the king whereof is a kind of stipendiary 
unto the Turk. Abbot. 

If thou art become 

A tyrant’s vile stipendiary, with grief 

That valour thus triumphant I behold, — 

Which, after all its danger and brave toil, 

Deserves no honour from the gods or men. 

Glover. 

To engrave, not in 
A modern 


VU. 2. 
stroke or line, but in dots. 
term of art. 

See STYpTICK. 
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To STYPULATE.F v.17. [stipulor, Eatin ; 
stipuler, Fr. Dr. Johnson. — This word 
is derived by some Latin etymologists 
from stipe, the ablative of stips, or stipis, 
a piece of money; “ quod stipem, i. e. 
pecuniam, posceret creditor, debitor 
sponderet, quod erat stipulari et resti- 
pulari.” Ainsworth in V. Strpuror. But 
this is not the origin of the word. It 
comes from the Lat. stipula, a straw: 
“Dicta autem stzpulatio a stipuld ; ve- 
teres enim quando sibi aliquid promit- 
tebant, stipulam  tenentes JSrangebant, 
quam iterum jungentes, sponsiones suas 
agnoscebant.” Du Cange in V. Sripu- 
Latro. Soanold English writer : “Their 
bargains (in the Isle of Man) are com- 
pleated, and confirmed, by the giving 

_and taking of as mean a matter as a 
straw; as of old also, per traditionem 
stipule ; from whence the phrase of 
stipulation came.” Sadler, Rights of 
the Kingdom, 1649, p. 175.] To con- 
tract ; to bargain; to settle terms. 

The Romans very much neglected their mari- 
time affairs ; for they stipulated with the Carthagi- 
nians to furnish them with ships for transport and 
war. Arbuthnot. 

SripuLa’TION.f x. s. [stipulation, French, 
from stipulate.| Bargain. 

Nor any politick composition made by mutual 
stipulation. Fotherby, Atheom. (1622,) p. 165. 

We promise obediently to keep all God’s com- 
mandments ; the hopes given by the gospel depend 
on our performance of that stipulation. Rogers. 

SrrpuLaTor.f x. s. [stipulateur, French.] 
One who contracts or bargains. 

Sherwood. 

To STIR.+ v. a. [ycipian, Saxon ; stooren, 
Teut. Formerly written steve; and by 
Spenser more than once, for the sake of 
his rhyme, s¢ire. Butler, in his English 
Grammar, 1634, states our western dia- 
lect to be stoor. | 

1. To move; to remove from its place. 

My foot I had never yet in five days been able 
to stir but as it was lifted. Temple. 

Other spirits 
Shoot through their tracts, and distant muscles fill: 
This sovereign, by his arbitrary nod, 
Restrains or sends his ministers abroad, 
Swift and obedient to his high command,,. 
They stir a finger, or they liftahand. Blackmore. 

2, To agitate; to bring into debate. 

Preserve the right of thy place, but stir not 
questions of jurisdiction, and rather assume thy 
right in silence than voice it with claims. Bacon. 

One judgement in parliament, that cases of that 
nature ought to be determined according to the 
common law, is of greater weight than many cases 
to the contrary, wherein the question was not 
stirred; yea, even though it should be stirred, and 
the contrary affirmed. , Hale. 

3, To incite; to instigate; to animate. 

With him is come the mother queen ; 
An Até stirring him to blood and strife. 

If you stir these daughters’ hearts 

Against their father, fool me not so much 

To bear it tamely. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Nestor next beheld 

The subtle Pylian orator range up and downe the 


Shaks. 


field, 
Embattelling his men at armes, and stirring all to 
blowes- Chapman. 


4, To raise; to excite. 
The soldiers love her brother’s memory ; 
‘And for her sake some mutiny will stir, Dryden. 


Sra 
5. To Stir up. To incite; to animate ; 
to instigate by inflaming the passions. 
“This would seem a dangerous commission, and 
ready to stir up all the Irish in rebellion. 
Spenser on Ireland. 
The greedy thirst of royal crown, 
That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 
Stirred Porrex up to put his brother down. 
Spenser. 
The words of Judas were very good, and able 
to stir them up to valour. 2 Macc. xiv. 17. 
Having overcome and thrust him out of his 
kingdom, he stirred up the Christians and Numi- 
dians against him. Knolles. 
The vigorous spirit of Montrose stirred him up 
to make some attempt, whether he had any help 
or no. Clarendon. 
The improving of his own parts and happiness 
stir him up to so notable a design. 
More against Atheism. 
Thou with rebel insolence didst dare 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffian, 
To stir the factious rabble wp to arms. Rowe. 
6. To St1r up. To put in action; to ex- 
cite ; to quicken. 

Hell is moved for thee to meet thee at thy com- 
ing ; it stirreth up the dead for thee. Isa. xiv. 9. 

Such [mirth] the jocund flute or gamesome pipe 
Stirs up among the loose unletter’d hinds. 

Milton, Comus. 

To stir wp vigour in him, employ him in some 
constant bodily labour. Locke. 

The use of the passions is to stir up the mind, 
and put it upon action, to awake the understand- 
ing and to enforce the will, Addison. 

To Stir. 0. n. 
1. To move one’s self; to go out of the 
place; to change place. 

No power he had to stir, nor will to rise. 

Spenser. 

They had the semblance of great bodies behind 
on the other side of the hill, the falsehood of which 
would have been manifest as soon as they should 
move from the place where they were, and from 
whence they were not to stir. Clarendon. 

We acknowledge a man to be mad or melan- 
choly, who fancies himself to be glass, and so is 
afraid of stirring ; or, taking himself to be wax, 
dares not let the sun shine upon him. Law. 

2. To be in motion ; not to be still; to pass 
from inactivity to motion. 
3. To become the object of notice. 

If they happen to have any superior character, 
they fancy they have a right to talk freely upon 
every thing that stirs or appears. Watts. 

4. To rise in the morning. This is a col- 
loquial and familiar use. 

If the gentlewoman that attends the general’s 
wife be stirring, tell her, there’s one Cassio entreats 
of her a little favour of speech. Shakspeare, Othello. 


Srrr. n.s. [stur, Runick, a battle ; ystwrf, 
noise, Welsh. ] 
1. Tumult; bustle. 

What hallooing and what stir is this to-day ? 
These are my mates, that make their wills their law, 
Have some unhappy passenger in chase. Shaks. 

Tumultuous stirs upon this strife ensue. 

Drayton. 

He hath spun a fair thread, to make all this stir 
for such a necessity as no man eyer denied. 

Bp. Bramhall. 

Tell, said the soldier,-miserable sir, 

Why all these words, this clamour, and this stir, 
Why do disputes in wrangling spend the day ? 
Denham. 

The great stirs of the disputing world are but 
the conflicts of the humours. Glanville. 

After all this stir about them, they are good for 
nothing. Tillotson. 

Consider, after so much stir about genus and 


tions of, 


species, how few words we have yet settled defini- | 
Locke. | 
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Silence is usually worse than the fiercest and 
loudest accusations ; since it proceeds from a kind 
of numbness or stupidity of conscience, and an 
absolute dominion obtained by sin over the soul, 
so that it shall not so much as dare to complain or 
make a stir. South, Serms 

9, Commotion ; publick disturbance ; tu- 
multuous disorder ; seditious uproar. 

Whensoever the earl shall die, all those lands are 
to come unto her majesty; he is like to make a 
foul stir there, though of himself of no power, yet 
through supportance of some others who lie in the 
wind. Spenser on Ireland. 

He did make these stirs, grieving that the 
name of Christ was at all brought into those parts. 

Abbot. 

Being advertised of some stirs raised by his 
unnatural sons in England, he departed out of 
Ireland without a blow. Davies. 

Raphael, thou hear’st what stir on earth, 

Satan from hell ’scap’d through the darksome gulf, 
Hath rais’d in paradise, and how disturb’d 


This night the human pair. Milton. 


2. Agitation of thoughts ; conflicting pas- 
sion. 
He did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief 
Still waving, as the stirs and fits of ’s mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail’d on, 
How swift his ship. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
StrrapouT.* m.s. [sézr and about.] A 
Yorkshire dish, formed of oatmeal boiled 
in water to a certain consistency, and 
then eaten either with a bit of cold 
butter put into it and salt, or with milk. 
It is also a common breakfast among the 
lower orders in the north of Ireland. 


Malone. 

Srrrious. adj. [from sézria, Latin.] Re- 
sembling icicles. 

Crystal is found sometimes in rocks, and in 

some places not much unlike the stirious or stilli- 

cidious dependencies of ice. Brown, Vulg. Err 


Stirk.* See Srurk. 
STIRP. n.s. (stirps, Lat.] Race ; family; 


generation. Not used. 

Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the 
which there yet remain divers great families and 
stirps. Spenser. 

Democracies are less subject to sedition than 
when there are stirps of nobles, Bacon. 

All nations of might and fame resorted hither; 
of whom we have some stirps and little tribes with 
us at this day. Bacon. 
Srrrrace.* n.s. [from To stir.] Mo- 

tion ; act of stirring. 

They cannot sleep soundly, but the crowing of 
the cock, the noise of little birds, every small 
stirrage waketh them. i 

Granger on Eccl. (1621,) p. 320s. 
Sr/rrer.f 2. s. [from stzr.] 
1. One who is in motion; one who puts in 
motion. 

Here ’s one outliv’d his peers, 

And told forth fourscore years : 
fe vexed time, and busied the whole state; 

Troubled both foes and friends, 

But ever to no ends : 

What, did this stirrer but die late? 

How well at twenty had he fall’n or stood, 

For three of his fourscore he did no good. é 

B. Jonson, Underwoods. 
2. A riser in the morning. ae 

Come on; give me your hand, sir; an early 

stirrer. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. il. 
3, An inciter; an instigator. a 
4. STIRRER wp. An inciter ; an instigator. 


A perpetual spring, not found elsewhere but in 
the Indies only, by reason of the sun’s neighbour- 


SUTeL 


hood, the life and stirrer up of nature in a per- 
_ petual activity. Ralegh. 

_ Willit not reflect on thy character, Nic, to turn 
’ Barreter in thy old days; a stirrer wp of quarrels 
. betwixt thy neighbours? Arbuthnot. 
Srrrrine.* n. s. [pcipinz, Saxon.] The 
act of moving. 

The great Judge of all knows every different 
degree of human improvement, from these weak 

” stirrings and tendencies of the will, which have not 
yet formed themselves into regular purposes, to 
_ the last entire consummation of a good habit. 
Addison, Spect. 
Srrrur. x.s. [ycizepap, ycipap, from 
yoizan, Sax. to climb, and pap, a cord. ] 
An iron hoop suspended by a strap, in 
which the horseman sets his foot when 
he mounts or rides. 

Neither is his manner of mounting unseemly, 
though he lack stirrups; for in his getting up, his 
horseis still going, whereby he gaineth way: and 
therefore the stirrup was called so in scorn, as it 
were a stay to get up, being derived of the old 
English word sty, which is to get up, or mount. 

] : Spenser. 

Hast thou not kiss’d my hand, and held my 

stirrup ? 1 Shakspeare. 

His horse hipped with an old mothy saddle, the 
stirrups of no kindred. Shaks. Tam. of the Shrew. 

My friend, judge not me, 

Thou see’st I judge not thee. 
_ Between the stirrup and the ground, 
Mercy I ask’d, mercy Ifound. Camden, Rem. 

At this the knight began to cheer up, 

And raising up himself on stirrup, 
Cried out Victoria. Hudibras. 


To STITCH. v. a. [sticke, Danish ; sticken, 

- Dutch. ] 

__ 1. To sew; to work with a needle on any 
thing. 

2. To join; to unite, generally with some 
degree of clumsiness or inaccuracy. 


Having stitched together these animadversions 
touching architecture and their ornaments. 


Wotton. 
$. To Stircu up. To mend what was 
rent. : 

It is in your hand as well to stitch up his life 
_ again, as it was before to rent it, Sidney. 

I with a needle and thread stitch’d up the artery 
and the wound. Wiseman, Surgery. 

_ To Stitcu. v. n. To practise needlework. 

Sritcu. x. s. [from the verb.] 

_ 1. A pass of the needle and thread through 

| __ any thing. 

_ 2. [From ycician, Saxon.] A sharp lan- 

- cinating pain. 

Ifyou desire the spleen, and will laugh yourself 
_ into stitches, follow me; yond gull Malvolio is 
_ turned heathen, a very renegado, 
cy, Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 

_ A-simple bloody sputation of the lungs is differ- 

__ enced from a pleurisy, which is ever painful, and 

attended with a stitch. Harvey on Consumptions. 

_ 3. A link of yarn in knitting. 

| There fell twenty stitches in his stocking. 

wy : Motteux. 

_ 4. In Chapman it seems to mean furrows 

- or ridges, 

Many men at plow he made, and draye earth 

here and there, 
_ And turn’d up stitches orderly. Chapman, Tliad. 
5. In the following line allusion is made 
toa knit stock. 
_,, A stitch-fall’n cheek, that hangs below the jaw, 
_ Such wrinkles as a skilful hand would draw, 
_ Horan old grandam ape. _ Dryden. 
_“Strrenery. n, s. [from stitch] Needle- 


work. In contempt. 


q. 
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Come, lay aside your. stitchery; play the idle 
housewife with me this afternoon. Shaks. Othello. 
Sri‘rcuwort. x. s. [anthemis.] Camomile. 
Ainsworth. 
STITH.* adj. [ya3, Sax.] Strong; stiff: 
a stilhe cheese, i.e. strong cheese. 
North. Ray. 
Sriru.* n. s. [from the Sax. oid, strong.] 
An anvil. 
The smith 
That forgeth sharpe swerdes on his stith. 
. Chaucer, Kn. Tale. 
Determined to strike on the stith, while the iron 
was hot. Greene, Card of Fancy, (1608. ) 
Sri’tuy.t n.s. [stedie, Icelandick ; yo, 
hard, Sax.] A smith’s shop; and some- 
times merely an anvil, as in parts of the 
north of England. 
My imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
To StirHy.f v. a. [from the noun.] To 
form on the anvil. Dr. Johnson has 
given this word inaccurately as stythy. 
The forge that stithied Mars his helm, 
Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
To STIVE. v. a. [supposed of the same 
original with stew.] 
1. To stuff up close. 
You would admire, if you saw them stive it in 
their ships. Sandys, Journey. 
2. To make hot or sultry. 
His chamber was commonly stived with friends 
or suitors of one kind or other. Wotton. 
Srr’ver. n.s. [Dutch.] A Dutch coin 
about the value of a halfpenny. 
Stoat.} z.s. A small stinking animal, 
of the weasel kind. 
Ne armed knight ydrad in war 
With lyon fierce will I compare : 
Ne judge unjust with furred fox 
Harming in secret guise the flocks : 
Ne priest unworth of Goddes coat 
To swine ydrunk, or filthy stoat. 
Prior, Imit. of Chaucer. 
Sto’cau.f n. s. [Irish ; stochk, Erse.] An 
attendant; a wallet-boy. Not in use. 
The strength of all that nation is the kerne, 
galloglasse, stocah, horseman, and horseboy. 
Spenser on Ireland, 
He holdeth himself a gentleman, and scorneth 
_ to work ;—which he saith is the life of a peasant: 
but thenceforth becometh an horseboy, or a stocah 
to some kern, inuring himself to his sword, and 
the gentlemanly trade of stealing. 
Spenser on Ireland. 
Srocca’DE.* x. s. [stockade, Teut. (vulgd 
stoccada,) sica, a dagger. Kilian.] An 
enclosure or fence made with pointed 
stakes. 
Extend a rail of elm, securely arm’d 
With spiculated paling, in such sort 
As round some citadel the engineer 
Directs his sharp stoccade. 
Mason, Eng. Garden, B. 2. 
Srocca’po.f 2. s. [estoccade, Fr. a thrust. 
See SroccapE. From the Teut. stock, 
a sword, a dagger; stocco, Italian.] A 
thrust with a rapier. 
You stand on distance, your passes, stoccadoes, 
and I know not what. Shaks. M. W. of Windsor. 


STOCK. 2x. s. [stockr, stock, Su. Goth. 
truncus, trabs; coc, Sax. stock, Dutch; 


estoc, Fr. ] 
1. The trunk; the body of a plant. 
That furious beast 
His precious horn, sought of his enemies, 
Strikes in the stock, ne thence can be releas’d. 
Spenser. 
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There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will 
sprout again, though the root wax old in the earth, 
and the stock die in the ground. Job, xiv. 8, 

2. The trunk into which a graft is in- 
serted. 

The cion over-ruleth the stock quite; and the 
stock is passive only, and giveth aliment but no 
motion to the graft. Bacon. 

As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care, 

On savage stocks inserted, learn to bear ; 

The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 

Wild nature’s vigour working at the root. 
3. A log; a post. 

Men, serving either calamity or tyranny, did 
ascribe unto stones and stocks the incommunicable 
Name. Wisd. xiy. 21. 

Them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipp’d stocks and stones, 
Forget not. Milton, Sonnet. 

Why all this fury ? What’s the matter, 

That oaks must come from Thrace to dance? 

Must stupid stocks be taught to flatter ? 
And is there no such wood in France ? 

4. A man proverbially stupid. 

What tyranny is this, my heart to thrall, 
And eke my tongue with proud restraint to tie, 

That neither I may speak nor think at all, 


Pope. 


Priory 


But like a stupid stock in silence die ? Spenser. 
While we admire 

This virtue and this moral discipline, 

Let ’s be no stoicks, nor no stocks. Shakspears. 


5. The handle of any thing. 
6. A support of a ship while it is building. 


Fresh supplies of ships, 
And such as fitted since the fight had been, 
Or new from stocks were fall’n into the road. 
Dryden. 
7. [Stock, Teut. stocco,a rapier, Italian. ] 
A thrust ; a stoccado. 

To see thee here, to see thee there ; to see thee 

pass thy puncto, thy stock, thy reverse. Shaks. 

8. Something made of linen; a cravat; 
a close neck-cloth. Anciently a cover 
for the leg, now stocking. 

His lackey with a linen stock on one leg, and 2 
kersey boothose on the other. 

Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 
9. A race; a lineage; a family. 

Say what stock he springs of. — 

— The noble house of Marcius. — Shaks. Coriol. 

His early virtues to that ancient stock 
Gave as much honour as from thence he took. 

Waller, 
The like shall sing 
All prophecy, that of the royal stock 
Of David, so I name this king, shall rise 
A son, the woman’s seed. Milton, P. L. 
Thou hast seen one world begin, and end, 
And man, as from a second stock, proceed. 
Milton, P. Li. 
To no human stock 
We owe this fierce unkindness; but the rock, 
That cloven rock produc’d thee. Waller. 

Thy mother was no goddess, nor thy stock 
From Dardanus; but in some horrid rock, 
Perfidious wretch, rough Caucasus thee bred. 

Denham. 

10. The principal; capital store; fund 

already provided. In this sense the 

word is rarely found in the plural; nor, 

among the numerous examples given by 

Dr. Johnson, is there such an instance. 

I have found one; but the form may be 
pronounced obsolete. 

We cast our eyes upon all sorts of good that is 
to be done: The poor in extremity must be 
holpen; orphans and aged must be provided for ; 
our poor friends that are behind-hand ; prisoners, 
and distressed householders, young tradesmen that 


want stocks, must be thought on. 
Dr. White, Serm. (1615,) p. 69, 
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Prodigal men 
Feel not their own stock wasting. 
B. Jonson, Catiline. 

Let the exportation of home commodities be 
more in yalue than the importation of foreign ; 
so the stock of the kingdom shall yearly increase ; 
for the then balance of trade must be returned in 
money or bullion. Bacon, Adv. to Villiers. 

Aking, against a storm, must foresee to a con- 
venient stock of treasure. Bacon. 

Tis the place where God promises and delights 
to dispense larger proportions of his favour, that 
he may fix a mark of honour on his sanctuary, 
and recommend it to the sons of men, upon the 
stock of their own interest as well as his own glory. 

South. 

Some honour of your own acquire ; 

Add to that stock, which justly we bestow, 
Of those blest shades to whom you all things owe. 
Dryden. 

Yet was she not profuse ; but fear’d to waste, 
And wisely manag’d that the stock might last ; 
That all might be supply’d, and she not grieve, 
When crouds appear’d, she had not to relieve ; 
Which to prevent, she still increas’d her store ; 
Laid up, and spar’d, that she might give the more. 

Dryden. 
Beneath one law bees live, 
And with one common stock their traffick drive: 
All is the state’s, the state provides for all. 
Dryden. 
Nor do those ills on single bodies prey ; 
But oft’ner bring the nation to decay, 
And sweep the present stock and future hope away. 
Dryden. 

If parents die without actually transferring their 
right to another, why does it not return to the 
common stock of mankind ? Locke. 

When we brought it out, it took such a quantity 
of air into its lungs, that it swelled almost twice 
as big as before ; and it was perhaps on this stock 
of air that it lived a minute longer the second 
time. Addison on Italy. 

Be ready to give, and glad to distribute, by 
setting apart something out of thy stock for the 
use of some charities. Atterbury. 

Of those stars, which our imperfect eye 
Has doom’d and fix’d to one eternal sky, 

Each by a natiye stock of honour great, 
May dart strong influence, and diffuse kind heat. 
Prior. 

They had law-suits; but, though they spent 

their income, they never mortgaged the stock. 
Arbuthnot. 

She has divided part of her estate amongst 
them, that every one may be charitable out of their 
own stock, and each of them take it in their turns 
to provide for the poor and sick of the parish. 

Law. 
11. Quantity; store; body. 

He proposes to himself no small stock of fame 
in future ages, in being the first who has under- 
taken this design. rbuthnot. 

12. Cattle in general. North. Pegge. 

13. A fund established by the government, 
of which the value rises and falls by 
artifice or chance. Dr. Johnson.— The 
word, in this sense, is also old French: 
“ Stoques, a borrowing or taking up 
money upon interest; whence faire 
stogues, 80 to borrow.” Cotgrave. 

An artificial wealth of funds and stocks was in 
the hands of those who had been plundering the 
publick. Swift. 

Statesman and patriot ply alike tlie stocks, 
Peeress and butler share alike the box, Pope. 

14. Prison for the legs: commonly also 
without singular. See Stocks. 
To Stock. v.a. {from the noun.] 


1. To store; to fill sufficiently. 
Ifa man will commit such rules to his memory, 


and stock his mind with portions of Scripture an- 


4. To extirpate. 
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swerable to all the heads of duty, his conscience 
can never be at a loss. South. 
I, who before with shepherds in the groves, 
Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 
Manur’d the glebe, and stock’d the fruitful plain. 
Dryden. 
The world begun to be stock’d with people, and 
human industry drained those uninhabitable places. 
Burnet. 
Springs and rivers are by large supplies conti- 
nually stocked with water, Woodward. 


2. To lay up in store: as, he stocks what 


he cannot use. 


3. To put in the stocks. Dr. Johnson. — 


To stock means, anciently, to confine. 
[stucka, in cippo vel robore tenere aut 
custodire. Leges ant. Goth. Serenius. 
So stecken, Teut. to confine in the 
stocks.] See also Srocks. 
Rather die I would, and determine 
As thinketh me now, stocked in prisoun. 
Chaucer, Tr. and Cress. iii. 381. 
Call not your stocks for me: I serve the king, 
On whose employment I was gent to you : 
You shall do small respect, shew too bold malice 
Against the grace and person of my master, 
Stocking his messenger. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Sometimes with up. 
The time shall quickly come, thy groves and 
pleasant springs, 
Where to the mirthful merle the warbling mavis 
sings, 
The painful labourer’s hand shall stock, the roots 
to burn. Drayton, Polyolb. S. 14. 
The wild boar not only spoils her branches, but 
stocks up her roots. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 


Sro’cKBROKER.* n. s. [stock and broker.] 


One who deals in stock, or the publick 
funds. 


Sro’cxpove. n.s. [palumbes.] Ringdove. 


Stockdoves and turtles tell their am’rous pain, 
And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. 
Dryden. 


Sro‘cKrisu.t n.s. [stockevisch, Dutch.] 


Dried cod, so called from its hardness. 
Saltfish, stockfish, nor herring, 
Itis not for your wearing. Skelton, Poems, p. 185. 
He’s to be made more tractable, I doubt not; — 
Yes, if they taw him as they do whit-leather 
Upon an iron, or beat him soft like stock-fish. 
Beaum. and Fl. Captain. 


SrockGrLLYFLOWER. x. 8. [leucoiwm, Lat. ] 


A plant. Miller. 


STO’CKING.+ x. s. [The original word 


seems to be stock, whence stocks, a 
prison for the legs. Stock, in the old 
language, made the plural stocken, which 
was used for a pair of stocks or covers 
for the legs. Stocken was in time taken 
for a singular, and pronounced stocking. 
The like corruption has happened to 
chick, chicken, chickens. Dr. Johnson.— 
it is the past participle of the Saxon 
ycican, to stick; corruptly written for 
stocken, (i. e. stok, with the addition of 
the participial termination en,) because 
it was stuck or made with sticking pins, 
now called knitting needles. Mr. H. 
Tooke, Div. of Purl. ii. 221.—Minsheu 
and Serenius, (among other conjectures,) 
refer it to the Teut. sticken, to put on. ] 
The covering of the leg. 


In his first approach before my lady he will 
come to her in yellow stockings, and ’tis a colour 
she abhors. Shakspeare. 

By the loyalty of that town he procured shoes, 
stockings, and money for his soldiers. 


1. Prison for the legs. 


Clarendon. ! 
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Unless we should expect that nature should 
make jerkins and stockings grow out of the ground, 
what could she do better than afford us so fit 
materials for clothing as the wool of sheep ? 

More against Atheism. 

He spent half a day to look for his odd stocking, 
when he had them both upon a leg. L’ Estrange. 

At am’rous Flavio is the stocking thrown, ; 
That very night he longs to lie alone. Pope. 

The families of farmers live in filth and _nasti- 
ness, without a shoe or a stocking to their feet. 

Swift. 


To Sro’cxine. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


dress in stockings. 


Stocking’d with loads of fat town-dirt, he goes. 
Dryden. 


Sro'cKsoBBER. n. 8. [stock and job.) A 


low wretch who gets money by buying 
and selling shares in the funds. 
The stockjobber thus from ’Change-alley goes 
down, 
And tips you the freeman a wink; __ , 
Let me have but your vote to serve for the town, 
And here is a guinea to drink. Swift. 


Sto’cksopBine.¥* x. s. [stock and job.] 


The act of buying and selling stock in 
the publick funds for the turn of the 
scale, or on speculation. 


Projects for improving old manufactures, or 
setting up new ones, should not be despised in a 
trading country ; but the making them pretences 
for stockjobbing hath been a fatal imposition. 

Bp. Berkeley, Ess. on Gr. Britain. 

A system, that ought to be plainest and fairest 
imaginable, will become a dark, intricate, and 
wicked mystery of stockjobbing. : 

Bolingbroke on Parties, Lett. 17. 


Sto’ckisu. adj. [from stock.] Hard; 
blockish. 

The poet : 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, ang 
floods ; 


Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But musick for the time doth change his nature. 
Shakspearee 


Sro'ckLock. 2. s. [stock and lock.] Lock 


fixed in wood. 

There are locks for several purposes ; as street- 
door-locks, called stocklocks ; chamber-door-locks, 
called spring-locks, and cupboard-locks. 

Moxon, Mech. Ex. 


Stocks.t n.s. [Commonly without sin 


gular. ] i 
Dr. Johnson. — 
Stock is our old word for a fetter ; which 
our lexicographers have not knowne 
Hence Minsheu derives the stocks from 
stock, the trunk of a tree, because made 
of such; and Dr. Johnson from stock, in 
the sense of stocking. But the northern 
verbs, stucka and stecken, signify to con- 
fine. See the third sense of To Stock. 
And hence stock, our fetter ; afterwards 
transferred to the wooden instrument of 
confinement for the legs. 

Oft tymes he was bounden in stockis and cheynes, 
and he hadde broke the cheynes, and hadde broke 
the stockis to smale gobetis. Wicliffe, St. Mark, Vv 

Fetch forth the stocks: ; 
As I have life and honour, there shall he sit till 
noon, Shakspeare- 

Tom is whipt from tything to tything, stock= 
punish’d, and imprisoned. Shaks. K. Leare 

Matrimony is expressed by a young man stand- 
ing, his legs being fast in a pair of stocks. 

Peacham. 

The stocks hinder his'legs from obeying the de- 
termination of bis mind, if it would transfer bie — 
body to another place. _ , Eogkes 
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2. Wooden work upon which ships are 
built. See the sixth sense of Stock. 
3. Publick funds. See the thirteenth sense 
_ of Stock. 
‘Srocxstr’L1.} adj. [stock and séill.} Mo- 
tionless as logs. 
_ _ The polype fish sits all the winter long 
Stock-still, through sloth, 
: Davies, Wit's Piler. sign. G. 1. 
Our preachers stand stocisiill in the pulpit, and 
"will not so much as move a finger to set off the 
best sermon. Aildison. 
Sto’cxy.* adj. [from stock.] Stout: I 
- think it is a provincial word. 
They had no titles of honour among them, but 
_ such as denoted some bodily strength or perfec- 
tion; as, such an one the tall, such an one the 
stocky, such an one the gruff. 
Addison, Spect. No. 458. 


ra | adj. {from Stoick; French, 
_ Sro‘Ick. stoique.] Of or belonging 


tothe Stoicks; cold; stiff; austere; af- 
fecting to hold all things indifferent. 
O foolishness of men! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoick fur, 
- And fetch their precepts from the Cynick tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence! 
; Milton, Comus. 
It is a common imputation to Seneca, that 
though he declaimed with so much strength of 
y reason, and a stoical contempt of riches and power, 
- he was at the same time one of the richest and 
- most powerful men in Rome. Tatler, No. 170. 
The Stoick philosophers discard all passions in 
general, Addison, Spect. No. $97. 
“Sro’icatiy.* adv. [from stoical.] After 
the manner of the Stoicks; austerely ; 
with pretended indifference to all things, 
: Minsheu. 
Be not stvtcally mistaken in the equality of sins. 
Brown, Chr. Mor. iii. 12. 
Sto’Icatness.* x. 5. ‘The state of being 
stoical ; the temper of a Stoick. Scott. 


Sto‘rcism.* x. s. [French, stoicisme.] The 
Opinions and maxims of the Stoicks. 
To pretend to virtue and holiness without refer- 
ence to God and a life to come, is but to fall into 
_, amore dull and flat kind of Stoicism. 
ial. More, Conj. Cabb. (1658,) p. 193. 
| Stoicism, which was the pedantry of virtue, 
_ ascribes all good qualifications of what kind soever 
to the virtuous man, Addison, Spect. No. 243. 
| Sro'IcK.* n. 5. [Sreino, Gr. from sow, -a 
__ porch.]_ <A disciple of the heathen 
_ philosopher Zeno, who taught under a 
_ piazza or portico in the city of Athens; 
and maintained, that a wise man ought 
_ to be free from all passions, to be un- 
moved either by joy or grief, and to 
____ @steem all things governed by unavoid- 
able necessity. 
__ Certain philosophers of the Epicureans and of 
__ the Stoicks encountered him. Acts, xvii. 18. 
The Stoick last in philosophick pride, 
By him call’d virtue; and his virtuous man, 
Wise, perfect in himself, and all possessing 
_ Equal to God, oft shames not to prefer, 
As fearing God nor man, contemning all 
Wealth, pleasure, pain or torment, death and life, 
Which, when he lists, he leaves, or boasts he can, 
For all his tedious talk is but vain boast, 
____ Or subtle shifts conviction to evade. Milton, P. R. 
_ Stoxe, Stoak.t They seem to come from 
_ the Sax. ycocee, signifying the stock or 
_ body of a tree. Cited by Dr. Johnson 
___ ftom Gibson’s Camden. “But stoke, in 
_ Composition, comes from the Sax. ycoc, 
locus, place: hence the names of many 
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of our towns, &c. as, Basingstoke. See 
Lye in V. Szoc. 


Sro/KER.* n.s. One who looks after the 
fire in a brewhouse: a technical word. 
As the plague of happy life, 
I run away from party-strife : 
A prince’s cause, a church’s claim, 
I’ve known to raise a mighty flame, 
And priest, as stoker, very free 
To throw in peace and charity. 
Green, Poem of the Spleen, (1754.) 


STOLE. x. s. [stola, Lat. ycol, Saxon; 
stole, old French.] A long vest. 
Be ye ware of Scribis that wolen wandre in stolis, 
[present version, long clothing. ] 
Wicliffe, St. Mark, xii. 
Over all a black stole she did throw, 
As one that inly mourned. Spenser. 
The solemn feast of Ceres now was near, 
When long white linen stoles the matrons wear. 
Dryden. 
Stoue. The preterite of steal. 
A factor stole a gem away. 


Sro’Lep.* adj. (from stole.] Wearing a 
stole or long robe. 
After them flew the prophets, brightly stol’d 
In shining Jawn. G. Fletcher, Christ’s Victorie. 
In vain with timbrell’d anthems dark 
The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipt ark, 
Milton, Ode Nativ. 
Sto’Len. Participle passive of steal. 
Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret 
is pleasant. Prow. ix, 17. 


Sro’rip.* adj. (stolidus, Latin.] Stupid ; 
foolish. Cockeram. 


Srorrpity.f 2. s. [stolidus, Lat. stolidité, 
Fr.] Stupidity; want of sense. 

To the end his prince might never, by opening 
his eyes, come to the knowledge of his own sto- 
lidity. Trans. of Boccalini, (1626,) p. 97. 

These are the fools in the text, indocile untract- 
able fools, whose stolidity can baffle all arguments, 

Bentley, Serm. i. 


STOMACH. z. s. [estomach, Fr. stoma- 
chus, Lat.] 


1. The ventricle in which food is digested. 
If you ’re sick at sea, 
Or stomach qualm’d at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away distemper. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
This filthy simile, this beastly line, 
Quite turns my stomach. 


2. Appetite; desire of food. 
Tell me, what is ’t that takes from thee 
Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy golden sleep ? 
Shakspeare. 
Will fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words still in foulest letters ? 
She either gives a stomach, and no food, 
Such are the poor in health; or else a feast, 
And takes away the stomach ; such the rich, 
That have abundance, and enjoy it not. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
As appetite or stomach to meat is a sign of health 
in the body, so is this hunger in the soul a vital 
quality, an evidence of some life of grace in the 
heart ; whereas decay of appetite, and the no man- 
ner of stomach, is a most desperate prognostick, 
Hammond. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


3. Inclination; liking. 
He which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
The unusual distance of time made it subject to 
every man’s note, that it was an act against his sto- 


A, and put upon him by necessity of state. 
mae: : Bacon, Hen. VII. 


The very trade went against his stomach. 
a L’ Estrange. 


4, [Stomachus, Lat.] Anger; violence of 
temper. 
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Disdain he called was, and did disdain 
To be so call’d, and who so did him call: 

Stern was his look, and full of stomach vain, 
His portance terrible, and stature tall. Spenser. 
Is ’t near dinner time ? I would it were, 
That you might kill your stomach on your meat, 
And not upon your maid. Shaks. Two Gent. of Ver. 

Instead of trumpet and of drum, 
‘That makes the warrior’s stomach come. Butler. 


5. Sullenness ; resentment ; stubbornness. 
Some of the chiefest laity professed with greater 
stomach their judgements, that such a discipline was 
little better than popish tyranny disguised under a 
new form, Hooker. 
They plainly saw, that when stomach doth strive 
with wit, the match is not equal. Hooker. 
Whereby the ape in wond’rous stomach wox, 
Strongly encourag’d by the crafty fox. Spenser. 
That nobles should such stomachs bear ! 
I myself fight not once in forty year: 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI, 
It stuck in the camel’s stomach, that bulls should 
be armed with horns, and that a creature of his size 
should be left defenceless, L’ Esirange- 
Not courage but stomach that makes people break 
rather than they will bend. DL? Estrange. 
This sort of crying proceeding from pride, ob- 
stinacy, and stomach, the will, where the fault lies, 
must be bent. Locke. 


6. Pride; haughtiness. 

Arius, a subtile-witted and a marvellous fair- 
spoken man, was discontented that one should be 
placed before him in honour, whose superior he 
thought himself in desert, because through envy 
and stomach prone unto contradiction. Hooker. 

He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes, Shakspeare, Hen. VITI. 


To Sto'macn. v. a. [stomachor, Lat.] To 
resent; to remember with anger and 
malignity. 

Believe not all; or, if you must believe, 
Stomach not all. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

Jonathan loved David, and the people applauded 
him ; only Saul stomached him, and therefore hated 
him. Bp. Hall, Contempl. 

The lion began to shew his teeth, and to stomach 
the affront. 2 L’ Estrange. 


To Sto'macu. v.n. To be angry. 

Let a man, though never so justly, oppose him- 
self unto those that are disordered in their ways, 
and what one amongst them commonly doth not 
stomach at such contradiction, storm at reprcof, 
and hate such as would reform them ? Hooker. 


STo’MACHAL.* adj. [stomacal, Fr.] Cor- 


dial; helping the stomach. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


Sro'MacHeED. adj. [from stomach.] Filled 


with passions of resentment. 
High stomach’d are they both, and full of ire; 
In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. Shaks. 


Sto‘MAcHer. n. s. [from stomach.] An 


ornamental covering worn by women on 


the breast. 
Golden quoifs and stomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears. 
Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
Instead of a stomacher, a girding of sackcloth, 
Is. ii. 24. 
Thou marry’st every year 
The lyrick lark and the grave whispering dove, 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The household bird with the red stomacher- 
Donne. 


Sto'macurut.} adj. [stomachosus, Latin ; 


stomach and full.] Sullen; stubborn ; 
perverse. . 
A stomachfull Esau knows that his good father 
cannot but be displeased with his pagan matches, 
Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 138. 
4Q 
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A stomachful boy put to school,, the whole 
world could not bring to pronounce the first letter. 
L’ Estrange. 

Obstinate or stomachful crying should not be 
permitted, because it is another way of encourag~ 
ing those passions which ’tis our business to sub- 
due. Locke. 

Sro MACHFULNESS.f 2”. s. [from stomach- 
ful.] Stubbornness ; sullenness; obsti- 
nacy- 

Pride, stomachfulness, headiness, — avail but 
little. Granger on Eccl. (1621,) p. 248. 

Sroma’cHIcaL. ] adj. [stomachique, Fr.] 
SroMA‘CHICK. Relating to the sto- 
mach ; pertaining to the stomach. 

An hypochondriack consumption is an extenu- 
ation, occasioned by an infarction and obstruction 
of the stomachick vessels through melancholy hu- 
mours. Harvey. 

By a catarrh the stomachical ferment is vitiated. 

Floyers 
Sroma‘cuick. n.s- [from stomach.] A 
medicine for the stomach. 
Sro’MAcHING.* n.s. [from stomach.] Re- 
sentment. 

This is no time for private stomaching. 

Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Sro’macutess.f adj. [from. stomach and 
_ less.) Being without appetite. 

Thy sleeps broken, thy meals stomachless. 

B. Hall, Balm of Gilead. 

Sro!macuous. adj. [stomachosus, Latin. ] 

Stout; angry; sullen; obstinate. Ob- 
solete. 

That stranger knight in presence came, 

And goodly salved them; but nought again 
Him answered, as courtesy became ; 
But with stern looks, and stomachous disdain, 
Gave signs of grudge and discontentment vain. 
Spenser. 
Sro’macuy.* adj. [from stomach.] Obsti- 
nate; sullen. A colloquial expression 
in many places, and noticed by Mr. 
Jennings among his W. C. Words. 
Sronp. z.s. [for stand. ] 
1. Post ; station. Obsolete. 

On the other side, the assieged castle’s ward 

Their steadfast stonds did mightily maintain. 
Spenser. 
2. Stop ; indisposition to proceed. 

There be not stonds nor restiveness in a man’s 
nature ; but the wheels of his mind keep way. with 
the wheels of his fortune. Bacon, Ess. 


STONE. n.-s. [stains, Gothick ; scan, Sax. 
steen, Dutch.] 

1. Stones are bodies insipid, hard, not 
ductile or malleable, nor soluble in 
water. Woodward, Meth. Foss. 

Stones are, the softer and the harder. 
Of the softer stones are, 1. The foliaceous 
or flaky, as talk. 2. The fibrose, as the 
asbestus. 3%. The granulated, as the 
gypsum. Of the harder stones are, 1. 
The opake stones, as limestone. 2. The 
semi-pellucid, as agate. 3. The pellu- 
cid, as crystal and the gems. 

Hill, Mat. Med. 
Five sharp smooth stones from the next brook 
he chose, 
And fits them to his sling. 

Relentless time, destroying power, 
Whom stone and brass obey. 

2. Piece of stone cut for building. 

Should I go to chureh, and see the holy edifice 

of stone, 
And not bethink me straight of dang’rous rocks ! 
Shakspeare, 


Cowley. 


Parnell. 


3. Gem ; precious stone. 


4, Any thing made of stone. 


5. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or 


6. The case which in some fruits contains 


7. Testicle. 
8. A weight containing fourteen pounds. 


9, A funeral monument. 


10. It is taken for a state of torpidness and 


11. Sronzis used by way of exaggeration. 
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The English used the stones to reinforce the pier. 
Hayward. 


Spo 


As the stones were laid together in the wall for 
defence; so they were gathered off from the soil, 
to avoid offence. But to what purpose is the 
fruitfulness, fencing, stoning, if the ground yield 
a plentiful crop of briers, thistles, weeds? 

Bp. Hall, Fast-Sermon, (1628.) 
Sro'nepow.* 2. s. [stone and bow.] A 
crossbow which shoots stones. 

Hailstones full of wrath shall be cast as out of 
a stone-bow. Wisd. v. 22. 

O for a stone-bow to hit him in the eye! 

y Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 

Sro’NEBREAK. n. $s. [saxifraga anglicana.] 


i thought I saw 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalu’d jewels. 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 


Lend me a looking-glass ; 


Tf that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why then she lives. Shakspeare. 


bladder; the disease arising from a cal- 


culus. An herb. Ainsworth. 
A specifick remedy for preventing of the stone Sro'NecHaTTeER. n. s. [rubetra, Lat.] A 
I take to be the constant use of alehoof-ale. bird. Ainsworth. 


Temple. 
A gentleman supposed his difficulty in urining 
proceeded from the stone. Wiseman, Surgery: 


Sro’NEcRAY. n.s. A distemper in hawks. 


Sro‘Necrop.t x. s. [ycan-cpop, Saxon.] 
- A sort of herb. 

Stonecrop tree is a beautiful tree, but not com- 

mon. Mortimer. 

Sro/necutrErR. n. s. [from stone and cut- 
ter.] One whose trade is to hew 
stones. 

A. stonecutter’s man had the yesicule of his 
lungs so stuffed with dust, that, in cutting, the 
knife went as if through a heap of sand. 

Derham, Phys» Theol+ 

My prosecutor provided me a monument at the 
stonecutter’s, and would have erected it in the 


the seed, and is itself contained in the 

fruit. 
To make fruits without core or stone is a curiosity. 
Bacon. 


A stone of meat is eight pounds. 
Does Wood think that we will sell him a stone 
of wool for his counters ? Swift. 


Should some relenting eye parish church, _ Swift. 
Glance on the stone where our cold reliques lie. STo'NEFERN. 2.8. A plant. Ainsworth. 
Pope. | STO'NEFLY. n. 8. An insect. Ainsworth. 


Sro’/NEFRUIT. n. 5. [stone and fruit.]. Fruit 
of which the seed is covered with a hard 
shell enveloped in the pulp. 

We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums 
upon one tree, from which we expect some other 
sorts of stonefruit. Boyle. 

Sro'nEHawk. x. 8. [lithofalco; Lat.] A 
kind of hawk. Ainsworth. 

Sro’NEHEARTED.* 7 adj. [stone and heart. ] 

STo’NYHEARTED. Hardhearted; cruel; 
pitiless. 

The stony-hearted villains know it well enough. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. I. 

Weep, ye stone-hearted men! Oh, read and 
pity ! Browne, Brit. Past. B.2. 8.1. 

Sro’‘NEHorsE. 7. s. [stone and horse.] A 
horse not castrated. 

Where there is most arable land, stonehorses or 
geldings are more necessary. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Sro’nerir. n. s. [stone and pit.] A 
quarry; a pit where stones are dug. 

There ’s one found in a stonepit. Woodward. 

Sro'nepitcH. 2. s. [from stone and pitch.] 
Hard inspissated pitch. 

The Egyptian mummies are reported to be as 
hard as stonepitch. Bacon, Nat. Hist 

Sro’NEPLover. n.s. [ pluvialis cinerea. ] 
A bird. Ainsworth. 


Sro’Ner.* n.s. [from stone.] One who 
strikes, beats, or kills with stones. 

Tt was the character of Jerusalem to be the 
killer of the prophets, and the stoner of them who 
were sent unto her. Barrow on the Creede 

Sro’nescast.f x. s. [stone and cast. | 
Distance to which a stone may be 
thrown. 

A madder thing to see them ride, though not 
half a stonescast. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. $14 

Sro’NesMIcKLE.} 2. s. [mascinata.] A 
bird. Ainsworth. ‘This is perhaps the 
bird called stonesmich, a kind of stone- 
chatter. 


insensibility. 


I have not yet forgot myself to stone. Pope. 


What need you be so boist’rous rough ? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone still. 
Shakspeare, I. John. 
And there lies Whacum by my side, 
Stone dead, and in his own blood dy’d. Hudibras. 
The fellow held his breath, and lay séone still, as 
if he was dead. I, Estrange. 
She had got a trick of holding her breath, and 
lying at her length for stone dead. —_-L’ Estrange. 
The cottagers having taken a country-dance 
together, had been all out, and stood stone still 
with amazement. Pope. 
12. To leave no Stone unturned. To do 
every thing that can be done for the 
production or promotion of any effect. 
Women, that left no stone unturn’d 
In which the cause might be concern’d, 
Brought in their children’s spoons and whistles, 
To purchase swords, carbines, and pistols. 
Hudibras. 
He crimes invented, left unturn’d no stone 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. 
Dryden. 
Stone. adj. Made of stone. 
Present her at the leet, 
Because she bought stone jugs, and no seal’d 
quarts, Shakspeare. 


To Sronz.{ v. a. [from the noun; Sax. 
yoenan. | 


1. To pelt or beat or kill with stones. 
These people be almost ready to stone me. 
Ex. xvii. 4. 
Crucifixion was a punishment unknown to the 
Jewish laws, among whom the stoning to death 
was the punishment for blasphemy. 


Stephens, Serm. 
2. To harden. 


Oh perjur’d woman! thou dost stone my heart ; 
And mak’st me call what I intend to do 
A murder, which I thought a sacrifice. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
3. To remove stones. 
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SrTo’NESQUARER.* 2. 5. [stone and -sguare.] 
One who shapes stones into squares. 

Hiram’s builders did hew them, and the stone- 

squarers, 1 Kings, v. 18. 
Sro’NEWORK. 7.5. [stone and work.] Build- 
ing of stone. 

They make two walls with flat stones, and fill 
the space with earth, and so they continue the 
stonework. Mortimer. 

_ Sro‘niness. xn. s. [from stony. ] 
1. The quality of having many stones. 

The name Hexton owes its original to the 
stoniness of the place. Hearne. 

Small gravel or stoniness is found therein, 

Mortimer. 
2 Hardness of mind. 
He hath some stonyness at the bottom. 
Hammond. 
Sro’ny.t adj. [from stone; Sax. ycamz, 
yoeniz. | 
1. Made of stone. 
\ Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 
i% Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 
With love’s light wings did I o’erperch these 
[ walls ; 
For stony limits cannot hold love out. 
Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
Nor slept the winds 
Within their stony caves, but rush’d abroad 
¥rom the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderness, whose tallest pines, 
Though rooted deep as high and sturdiest oaks, 
Bow’d their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts, 
Or torn up sheer. Milton, P. R. 
Here the marshy grounds approach your fields, 
And there the soil a stony harvest yields, 
Dryden, Virg. 
As in spires he stood, he turn’d to stone; 
___ The stony snake retain’d the figure still his own. 
d Dryden. 
They suppose these bodies to be only water 
petrified, or converted into these sparry or stony 
icicles. Woodward, 
2. Abounding with stones. 
2 From the stony Mzenalus 
Bring your flocks, and live with us. 
: 3 Milton, Arcades. 
me) 3. Petrifick. 


Now let the stony dart of senseless cold 
Pierce to my heart, and pass through every side. 
Spenser. 


__ 4. Hard; inflexible; unrelenting. 
fe a The stony hardness of teo many patrons’ hearts, 
; not touched with any feeling in this case. Hooker. 
Thou art come to answer 
_ A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch, 
__ Uncapable of pity. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
5 Eight yards of uneven ground is threescore and 
ten miles a-foot with me, and the stony-hearted 
villains know it. Shakspeare, 
Bh At this sight 
_ My heart is turn’d to stone; and, while ’tis mine, 
It shall be stony. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
I: It will clear their senses dark, 
_____- What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
_____ To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 
- Milton, P. L. 
___ Indifference, clad in wisdom’s guise, 
__ All fortitude of mind supplies ; 
' For how can stony bowels melt, 
___ In those who never pity felt ? Swift. 


_ Sroop.t The preterite of To stand. [ycob, 
Saxon.] 


ay Adam, at the news, 
_ Heart-struck with chilling gripe of sorrow stood. 


7) Milton, P. L. 
_ STOOK.* n. s. [Serenius adduces the 
_ West Goth, stuke, signifying the same 
_ thing; and refers also to the Su. Goth. 
_____ stacka, to collect grain or hay into a 
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stack or mow.] A shock of corn con- 
taining twelve sheaves. North. See 
Ray and Grose. 

To Stoox.* »v. a. [from the noun.| To 
set up the sheaves in stooks, Ash, 


STOOL} n. s. [stols, Gothick ; ycol, 
Saxon; stoel, Dutch; stoll, Germ. from 
stellen, to place, to set. Wachter. ] 


1. A seat without a back, so distinguished 
from a chair. 

Ifa chair be defined a seat for a single person, 
with a back belonging to it, then a stvol is a seat 
for a single person without aback. Watts, Logick. 

Thou fearful fool, 
Why takest not of the same fruit of gold? 

Ne sittest down on that same silver stool, 

To rest thy weary person in the shadow cold? 
Spenser. 

Now which were wise, and which were fools? 
Poor Alma sits between two stools ; 

The more she reads, the more perplext. Prior. 
2. Evacuation by purgative medicines. 

There be medicines that move stools, and not 
urine; some other urine, and not stools: those 
that purge by stool, are such as enter not all, or 
little, into the mesentery veins ; but either at the 
first are not digestible by the stomach, and there- 
fore move immediately downwards to the guts; or 
else are afterwards rejected by the mesentery veins, 
and so turn likewise downwards to the guts. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The peristaltick motion, or repeated changes of 
contraction and dilatation, is not in the lower guts, 
else one would haye a continual needing of going 
to stool. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Sroox of Repentance, or cutty stool, in 
the kirks of Scotland, is somewhat ana- 
logous to the pillory. It is elevated 
above the congregation. In some places 
there may be a seat in it; but it is gene- 
rally without, and the person stands 
therein who has been guilty of fornica- 
tion, for three Sundays, in the forenoon ; 
and after sermon is called upon by name 
and surname, the beadle or kirk-officer 
bringing the offender, if refractory, for- 
wards to his post ; and then the preacher 
proceeds to admonition. Here too are 
set to publick view adulterers; only 
these are habited in a coarse canyas, 
analogous to a hairy or monastick vest, 
with a hood to it, which they call the 
sack or sackcloth, and that every Sun- 
day throughout a year, or longer. 

Unequal and unreasonable judgement of things 


brings many a great man to the stool of repentance. 
LT Estrange. 


4. [;Stolo, Lat.] A shoot from the trunk 
of a tree. 

Sro‘oLBALL. x. s. [stool and baill.] A play 
where balls are driven from stool to 
stool. 


While Betty dances on the green, 
And Susan is at stoolball seen, Prior. 


To Stoom.* ». a. To put bags of herbs, 
or other ingredients, into wine. 
Chambers. 
To STOOP.F ». n. [youpian, Sax. stuypen, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To bend down; to bend forward. 


Like unto the boughs of this tree he bended 
downward, and stooped toward the earth. Ralegh. 
2. To lean forward standing or walking. 
When Pelopidas and Ismenias were sent to 
Artaxerxes, Pelopidas did nothing unworthy ; but 
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Ismenias let fall his ring to the ground, and, 
stooping for that, was thought to make his adoration. 
Stilling fleet. 

He, stooping, open’d my left side, and took 
From thence a rib. Milton, P. L. 

3. To yield; to bend; to submit. 
I am the son of Henry the fifth, 
Who made the dauphin and the French to stoop. 
Shakspeare. 
Mighty in her ships stood Carthage long, 
And swept the riches of the world from far ; 
Yet stoop’d to Rome, less wealthy, but more strong. 
Dryden. 
4. To descend from rank or dignity. 

Where men of great wealth stoop to husbandry, 
it multiplieth riches exceedingly. Bacon. 

He that condescended so far, and stooped so 
low, to invite and to bring us to heaven, will not 
refuse us a gracious reception there, 

Boyle, Seraph. Love. 
5. To yield ; to be inferiour. 
Death his death-wound shall then receive, 
And stoop inglorious. Milton, P. L. 
These are arts, my prince, 
In which your Zama does not stoop'to Rome. 
Addison. 
6. To sink from resolution or superiority, 
to condescend. 

They, whose authority is required unto the sa- 
tisfying of your demand, do think it both danger- 
ous to admit such concourse of divided minds, and 
unmeet that their laws, which, being once solemnly 
established, are to exact obedience of all men and 
to constrain thereunto, should so far stoop as to 
hold themselves in suspense from taking any effect 
upon you, till some disputer can persuade you to 
be obedient. Hooker. 

7. To come down on prey as a falcon. 
Stooping is when a hawke, being upon 
her wings at the height of her pitch, 
bendeth violently downe to strike the 
fowle, or any other prey. 
Latham’s Falconry. 

When they stoop, they stoop with the like wing. 

Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Here stands my dove; stoop at her, if you dare. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist. 
8. To alight from the wing. 
Satan ready now 
To stoop with wearied wings and willing feet, 
On the bare outside of this world. Milton, P. L. 

Twelve swans behold in beauteous order move, 

And stoop with closing pinions from above. Dryd. 
9. To sink to a lower place. 
Cowering low 
With blandishment, each bird stoop’d on his wing, 
Milton, P. L. 
To Sroor.* v. a. 
1. To submit. 
Sole cause that stoops 
Their grandéur to man’s eye. Young, Night Th. 9. 
2. To bend forward, as a vessel of liquor. 

To stoop this vinacre to the very lees, 

Hacket’s Life of Abp. Williams, p. 59. 
Stoop. 2. s. [from the verb.] 
1. Act of stooping ; inclination downward. 


2, Descent from dignity or superiority. 
Can any loyal subject see ’ 
With patience such a stoop from sovereignty ? 
An ocean pour’d upon a narrow brook? Dryden. 
3. Fall of a bird upon his prey. 

Now will I wander through the air, 

Mount, make a stoop at every fair. Waller. 

An eagle made a stoop at him in the middle of 
his exaltation, and carried him away. L’ Estrange. 

4. [Scoppa, Sax. stoope, Dutch.] A vessel 
of liquor. ; 

Come, lieutenant, I have a stoop of wine; and 
here without are a brace of gallants, that would 
fain have a measure to the health of Othello, 

Shakspeare, 
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There’s nothing more in me, sir, but may be 
squeezed out without racking, only a stoop or two 
of wine. Denham. 

A caldron of fat beef, and stoop of ale, 

On the huzzaing mob shall more prevail, 

Than if you give them, with the nicest art, 

Ragouts of peacocks’ brains, or filbert tart. King. 
5, A post fastened in the earth: a northern 

word. [stupa, Lat.] Ray, and Grose. 

Written also stowp or stowp. 

It might be known hard by an ancient stoop, 
Where grew an oak in elder days. 

Tancred and Gismunda. 

Sro’oper.* n.s. [from stoop.] One who 

stoops. Sherwood. 

Sro’opincLy. adv. [from stooping.] With 
inclination downwards. 

Nani was noted to tread softly, to walk stoop- 
ingly, and raise himself from benches with laborious 
gesture. Wotton. 

To STOP.F v.a. [estouper, Fr. stoppare, 
Ital. stoppen, Dutch ; stoppa, Su. Goth. ] 
1. To hinder from progressive motion. 
From the oracle 
They will bring all ; whose spiritual counsel had 
Shall stop or spur me. Shakspeare. 
2. To hinder from successive operation. 

Can any dresses find a way 

To stop the approaches of decay, 
And mend a ruin’d face ?! Dorset. 
3. To hinder from any change of state, 
whether to better or worse. 
4. To hinder from action or practice. 

Friend, ’tis the duke’s pleasure, ; 
Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb’d nor stopp’d. Shaks. K. Lear. 

As the truth of Christ is in me, no man shall 
stop me of this boasting. 2 Cor. xi. 10. 

5. To put an end to the motion or action 
of any thing; to intercept. 

Almon falls, pierc’d with an arrow from the 

distant war : 
Fix’d in his throat the flying weapon stood, 
And stopp’d his breath, and drank his vital blood. 
Dryden. 
6. To repress ; to suspend. 

Every bold sinner, when about to engage in the 
commission of any known sin, should arrest his 
confidence, and stop the execution of his purpose 
with this question: Do I believe that God has 
denounced death to such a practice, or do I not? 

South, 
7. To suppress. 

He, on occasion of stopping my play, did me a 
good office at court, by representing it as long ago 
designed. Dryden. 

g. To regulate musical strings with the 
fingers. 

In instruments of strings, if you stop a string 
high, whereby it hath less scope to tremble, the 
sound is more treble, but yet more dead. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
9. To close any aperture. 

Smite every fenced city, stop all wells of water, 
and mar land with stones. 2 Kings, iii. 19. 

They pulled away the shoulder, and stopped 
their ears, that they should not hear. Zech. vii. 11. 

A hawk’s bell, the holes stopped up, hang by a 
thread within a bottle-glass, and stop the glass 
close with wax. Bacon. 

His majesty stopped a leak that did much harm. 

Bacon. 

They first raised an army with this design, to 
slop my mouth or force my consent. King Charles. 

Celsus gives a precept about bleeding, that 
when the blood is good, which is to be judged by 
the colour, that immediately the yein should be 
stopped. Arbuthnot. 


10. To obstruct ; to encumber. 


Mountains of ice that stop the imagin’d way. 
Milton, P. L. 
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11. To garnish with proper punctuation. 
To Stop. v. 7. 


1. To cease to go forward. 
Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lip, and starts ; 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple ; straight 
Springs out into fast gait, then stops again. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
When men pursue their thoughts of space, they 


stop at the confines of body, as if space were there | 


at an end. Locke. 
If the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 

And hap to break thee from a friend’s embrace, 

Stop short, nor struggle through. Gay. 


2. To cease from any course of action. 


Encroachments are made by degrees from one 
step to another ; and the best time to stop is at the 
beginning. Lesley. 

Srop. n. s. [from the verb. ] 


1. Cessation of progressive motion. 
Thought ’s the slave of time, and life time’s 
fool ; 

And time, that takes survey of all the world, 

Must have a stop. Shakspeare. 
The marigold, whose courtier’s face 

Echoes the sun, and doth unlace 

Her at his rise, at his full stop 

Packs and shuts up her gawdy shop. Cleaveland. 
A lion, ranging for his prey, made a stop on a 

sudden at a hideous yelling noise, which startled 

him. LT? Estrange- 


9, Hinderance of progress; obstruction ; 


act of stopping. 

In weak and tender minds we little know what 
misery this strict opinion would breed, besides the 
stops it would make in the whole course of all 
men’s lives and actions. Hooker. 

These gates are not sufficient for the communi- 
cation between the walled city and its suburbs, as 
daily appears by the stops and embarrasses of coaches 
near both these gates. Graunt. 

My praise the Fabii claim, 

And thou great hero, greatest of thy name, 
Ordain’d in war to save the sinking state, 
And, by delays, to puta stop to fate. Dryden, En. 

Occult qualities put a stop to the improvement 
of natural philosophy, and therefore have been 
rejected. Newton, Opt. 

Brokers hinder trade, by making the circuit 
which the money goes larger, and in that circuit 
more stops, so that the returns must necessarily be 
slower and scantier. Locke. 

Female zeal, though proceeding from so good a 


principle, if we may believe the French historians, | 


often put a stop to the proceedings of their kings, 
which might have ended in a reformation. 
Addison. 
3. Repression ; hinderance of operation. 
Tis a great step towards the mastery of our 
desires to give this stop to them, and shut them up 
in silence, Locke. 
4, Cessation of action. 
Look you to the guard to-night : 
Let ’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, 
Not to outsport discretion. Shakspeare. 


5. Interruption. 
Thou art full of love and honesty, 
And weigh’st thy words before thou giv’st them 
breath ; 
Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more. 
: Shakspeare. 
6. Prohibition of sale. 

If they should open a war, they foresee the 
consumption France must fall into by the stop of 
their wine and salts, wholly taken off by our two 
nations. Temple. 

7. That which obstructs; obstacle; impe- 
diment. 

The proud Duessa, full of wrathful spight 
And fierce disdain to be affronted so, 
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Infore’d her purple beast with all her might, 
That stop out of the way to overthrow. Spenser. 
On indeed they went: but O! not far; 
A fatal stop travers’d their headlong course. 
Daniel. 
Blessed be that God who cast rubs, stops, and 
hindrances in my way, when I was attempting the 
commission of such a sin. South. 
So melancholy a prospect should inspire us with 
zeal to oppose some stop to the rising torrent, and 
check this overflowing of ungodliness. — Rogers. 


8. Instrument by which the sounds of 
wind musick are regulated. 


You would play upon me, you would seem to 
know my stops; you would pluck out the heart of 
my mystery. Shakspeare. 

Blest are those, 
Whose blood and judgement are so well com- 
mingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger, 
To sound what stop she please.  Shaks. Hamlet. 
The harp 
Had work, and rested not ; the solemn pipe, 
And dulcimer, all organs of sweet stop. 
Milton, P. L. 
The sound 
Of instruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard of harp and organ ; and who mov’d 
Their stops, and chords, was seen ; his volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and pursu’d transverse the resonant fugue. 
Milton, P. L. 

A variety of strings may be observed on their 
harps, and of stops on their tibie ; which shews the 
little foundation that such writers have gone upon, 
who, from a short passage in a classick author, 
have determined the precise shape of the ancient 
musical instruments, with the exact number of their 
pipes, strings, and stops. Addison on Italy. 

9. Regulation of musical chords by the 
fingers. 

The further a string is strained, the less super- 
straining goeth to a note; for it requireth good 
winding of a string before it will make any note 
at all: and in the stops of lutes, the higher they 
go, the less distance is between the frets. Bacon. 

10. The act of applying the stops in mu- 
sick. 

The organ-sound a time survives the stop, 
Before it doth the dying note give up. 

Daniel, Civ. War. 
11. A point in writing, by which sentences 
are distinguished. 

Even the iron-pointed pen, 

That notes the tragick dooms of men, 

Wet with tears still’d from the eyes 

Of the flinty destinies, 

Would have learn’d a softer style, 

And have been asham’d to spoil 

His life’s sweet story by the haste 

Of a cruel stop ill-plac’d. Crashawe 
Sro’pcock. n.s. [stop and cock.] A pipe 

made to let out liquor, stopped by a 

turning cock. 

No man could spit from him without it, but 
would drivel like some paralytick or fool; the 
tongue being as a stopcock to the air, till upon its 
removal the spittle is driven away. Grew, Cosmol. 

Sro’pcap. n. s. [from stop and gap.| Some- 
thing substituted; a temporary expe- 
dient. 

Sro’ppace. n. s. [from stop.] The act of 
stopping; the state of being stopped. 


The effects are a stoppage of circulation by too 
great a weight upon the heart, and suffocation. 


Arbuthnot. © 
The stoppage of a cough, or spitting, increases 
phlegm in the stomach. Floyer on the Humours 


Sro’prer.* n.s. [from To step.] 


| 
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| 


Storr. adj. Hoarded ; 


1 


STO 


1. One who closes any aperture. 
The ancients of Gebal, and the wise men thereof, 


were in thee thy calkers, [in the margin stoppers of 


chinks. ] ek. XXvii. 9. 
9. Astopple. See Sroprre. 
Sro’pLess.* adj. [stop and less.] Not to 


be stopped ; irresistible. 
Making a civil and staid senate rude, 
And stopless as a running multitude. 
f Davenant on K. Ch. II.’s Return. 


‘Sro’ppis, or Stopper-+ n.s. [from stop.] 


That by which any hole or the mouth of 


any vessel is filled up. 

Bottles swinged, or carried in a wheel-barrow 
upon rough ground, fill not full, but leave some 
air; for if the liquor come close to the stopple, it 
cannot flower. Bacon. 

There were no shuts or stopples made for the ears, 
that any loud or sharp noise might awaken it, as 
also a soft and gentle murmur provoke it to sleep. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Little tube of mighty power, — 

With my little stopper prest. 
J. H. Browne, Imit. of A. Philips. 
Sto’Rax. vn. s. [styraz, Latin. | 
1. A plant. 
9, A resinous and odoriferous gum. 

I yielded a pleasant odour like the best myrrh, 

as galbanum, and sweet storav. Ecclus, xxiv, 15. 
STORE. zn. s. [stér, in old Swedish and 
~ Runick, is much, and is prefixed to other 

words to intend their signification ; stor, 

Danish ; stoor, Icelandick, is great. The 

Teutonick dialects nearer to English 

seem not to have retained this word.] 


_ 1, Large number ; large quantity ; plenty. 


The ships are fraught with store of victuals, and 
good quantity of treasure. 
None yet, but store hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like aérial vapours flew, 
_ Of all things transitory and vain, when sin 
With vanity had fill’d the works of men. 
Milton, P. L. 


store 
Heap on my bended back. Dryden, Juv. 


2. Astock accumulated; a supply hoarded. 
We liv’d 
Supine amidst our flowing store, 
We slept securely, and we dreamt of more. 
Dryden. 
Divine Cecilia came, 


 Inyentress of the vocal frame : 


The sweet enthusiast from her sacred store 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

vAnd added length to solemn sounds. Dryden. 
_ _ Thee, goddess, thee, Britannia’s isle adores : 


___ How has she oft exhausted all her stores, 


How oft in fields of death thy presence sought ! 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought. 
; Addison. 
_ _ Their minds are richly fraught 
With philosophick stores. Thomson. 


3. The state of being accumulated ; hoard. 
Is not this laid up in store with me, and sealed 
up among my treasures ? Deut, xxxii. $4. 


4. Storehouse ; magazine. 
f Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 
Concocted and adusted, they reduc’d 
_ To blackest grain, and into store convey’d. 
aa Milton, P.L. 
laid up; accu- 
i mulated. 
___ What floods of treasure have flowed into Eu- 
_ Yope by that action, so that the cause of Christen- 
_ dom is raised since twenty times told: of this 
_ treasure the gold was accumulate and store trea- 
‘Sure; but the silver is still growing. 
Bacon, Holy War. 


" 
, 


Bacon. | 


Joye, grant me length of life, and years good | 


5) O 


To Store. v. a. [from the noun.} 
1. To furnish ; to replenish. 


Wise Plato said the world with men was stor’d, 
That succour each to other might afford. Denham. 

Her face with thousand beauties blest ; 
Her mind with thousand virtues stor’d ; 

Her power with boundless joy confest, 
Her person only not ador’d. 


2. To stock against a future time. 


Some were of opinion that it were best to stay 
where they were, until more aid and store of vic- 
tuals were come ; but others said the enemy were 
but barely stored with victuals, and therefore could 
not long hold out. Knolles, Hist. 

One having: stored a pond of four acres with 
carps, tench, and other fish, and only put in two 
small pikes, at seven years’ end, upon the draught, 
not one fish was left, but the two pikes grown to 
an excessive bigness, Hale. 

The mind reflects on its own operations about 
the ideas got by sensation, and thereby stores itself 
with a new set of ideas, which I call ideas of 
reflection, Locke. 

To store the vessel let the care be mine, 

With water from the rocks and rosy wine, 
And life-sustaining bread. Pope, Odyss. 
3. To lay up; to hoard. 
Let the main part of the corn be a common 


stock, laid in and stored up, and then delivered out 
| in proportion. Bacon. 
| Sro’REHOUSE. 2. 5s. [store and house.] 
I le Magazine; treasury; place in which 
things are hoarded and reposited against 
a time of use. 
By us it is willingly confessed, that the Scrip- 
ture of God isa storehouse abounding with in- 
estimable treasures of wisdom and knowledge, in 
many kinds over and above things in this kind 
| barely necessary. Hooker. 
Suffer us to famish, and their storehouses cramm’d 
with grain ! 
Joseph opened all the storehouses, and sold unto 
the Egyptians. Gen. xli. 56, 
To these high powers a storehouse doth pertain, 
| | Where they all arts and general reasons lay ; 
Which in the soul, ev’n after death, remain, 
And no Lethean flood can wash away. Davies. 
My heart hath been a storehouse long of things 
And sayings laid up, portending strange events. 
Milton, P. R. 


Prior. 


practical understanding, that storehouse of the soul, 
in which are treasured up the rules of action and 
the seeds of morality. South. 

As many different sounds as can be made by 
single articulations, so many letters there are in 
the storehouse of nature. Holder. 


2. A great mass reposited. 
They greatly joyed merry tales to feign, 
Of which a storehouse did with her remain, 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Sro'rer.t x. s. [from store.] One who 
lays up. 


A wench of a storer, or 
Your sutler’s wife. B. Jonson, Dev. an Ass. 
Sro’R1AL.* adj. [from story.] Historical. 
Obsolete. 
Of storial thing that toucheth gentillesse. 
Chaucer, Mill. Prol. 
| Sro’riep. adj. [from story.] Furnished 
with stories; adorned with historical 
pictures. 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister pale, 
And love the high-embowed roof, 
With antick pillar, massy proof ; 
And storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. Milton, It Pens. 
Some greedy minion or imperious wife 
The trophied arches, storied halls, invade. 


Pope. 


Shakspeare, Coriol. | 


The image of God was resplendent in man’s ! 


Tr 0 


Sro’Rier.* ns. [from story.] An histo- 

rian; arelater of stories. Obsolete. 
The storie— made of thre moost famese and 

credible storiers in Greek lond. 

Bp. Pecock,(about 1440,)in Lewis’ sLife of him, p.117. 

STORK. n. s. [ycopce, Saxon; ciconia, 
Lat.] A bird of passage famous for the 
regularity of its departure. 

Its beak and legs are long and red; it 
feeds upon serpents, frogs, and insects : 
its plumage would be quite white, were 
not the extremity of its wings, and also 
some part of its head and thighs, black : 
it sits for thirty days, and lays but four 
eggs: they go away in the middle of 
August, and return in spring. — Calmet. 
i The stork in the heayen knoweth her appointed 
times. Jer. viii. 7. 

Who bid the stork, Columbus like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before? 


Who calls the council, states the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 


Pope. 
STo’RKSBILL. x. s. [geranium, Lat.] An 
herb. Ainsworth. 


STORM.7} 2. s. [ystorm, Welsh; ycopm, 
Saxon; storm, Dutch; stormo, Italian. 
Dr. Johnson.— The past participle of 
the Sax. ycypmian, to agitate. Mr. H. 
Tooke. | 


. A tempest; a commotion of the ele- 
ments. 


We hear this fearful tempest sing, 
Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm. Shakspeare. 
Them she upstays, mindless the while 
Herself, though fairest unsupported flower, 
From her best prop so far, and storm so nigh, 
Milton, P. LE. 
Sulphurous hail shot after us in storm. 
Milton, P:'L. 
Then stay, my child! storms beat and rolls the 
main ; 
Ob! beat those storms, and roll the seasin vain. 
Pope. 


| 2. Assault in a fortified place. 

How by storm the walls were won, 

| Or how the victor sack’d and burnt the town. 
Dryden. 


'§. Commotion; sedition; tumult; cla- 
mour; bustle, 
Whilst I in Ireland nourish a mighty band, 
I will stir up in England some black storm. 
Shakspeare. 
Her sister 
Began to scold, and raise up sucha storm, 
That mortal ears might hardly endure the din. 
Shakspeare. 
4. Affliction; calamity ; distress. 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fate. 
Pope» 
tumultuous 


5. Violence ; vehemence ; 


force. 

As oft as we are delivered from those either 
imminent or present calamities, against the storm 
and tempest whereof we all instantly craved favour 
from above, let it be a question what we should 
render unto God for his blessings, universally, 
sensibly, and extraordinarily bestowed. — Hooker. 

To Storm.} v. a. [from the noun; Sax. 
ycypmian, both active and neuter.] To 
attack by open force. 

From ploughs and harrows sent to seek renown, 
They fight in fields, and storm the shaken town, 

Dryden. 

There the brazen tower was storm’d of old, 


When Jove descended in almighty gold, Pope, 


STO 


To Storm. ». 2. 
1. To raise tempests. 

So now he storms with many a sturdy stoure, 
So now his blustering blast each coast doth scoure. 

Spenser. 

9. To rage; to fume; to be loudly angry. 
Hoarse, and all in rage, 

As mock’d they storm. Milton, P. L. 

When you return, the master storms, the lady 
scolds, Swift. 

While thus they rail, and scold, and storm, 

It passes but for common form, Swift. 
Sro’RMBEAT.* adj. [storm and beat.] In- 
jured by storm. 

O turn thy rudder hitherward awhile ; 

Here may thy storm-bett vessel safely ryde. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Sro/rminess.* x. s. [from stormy.] State 
or quality of being stormy. 
Sro’rmy.f adj. [trom storm ; 
ytopmiz. | 
1. Tempestuous. 
The rising of some stormie flood. 
Mir. for Mag. (1610,) p. 654. 

Bellowing clouds burst with a stormy sound, 

And with an armed winter strew the ground. 
Addison. 
The tender apples from their parents rent 
By stormy shocks, must not neglected lie. Philips. 
2. Violent ; passionate. 
STORY. xn. s. [ycceep, Saxon; storve, 
Dutch ; storia, Italian ; isapia. | 
1. History; account of things past. 

The fable of the dividing of the world between 
the three sons of Saturn arose from the true story 
of the dividing of the earth between the three 
brethren, the sons of Noah. Ralegh. 

Thee I haye heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance: now hear me relate 
My story, which perhaps thou hast not heard, 

Milton, P.L. 

The four great monarchies make the subject of 
ancient story, and are related by the Greek and 
Latin authors. Temple. 

Matters of fact, concerning times, places, per- 
sons, actions, which depend upon story, and the re- 
lation of others, these things are not capable of 
being proved by such scientifical principles. 

Wilkins. 

Governments that once made such a noise, as 
founded upon the deepest counsels and the 
strongest force; yet by some slight miscarriage, 
which let in ruin upon them, are now so utterly 
extinct, that nothing remains of them but a name ; 
nor are there the least traces of them to be found 
but only in story. South. 

2. Small tale; petty narrative ; account of 
a single incident. 

In the road between Bern and Soleurre, a monu- 
ment erected by the republick of Bern tells us the 
story of an Englishman not to be met with in any 
of our own writers. Addison. 

3. An idle or trifling tale; a petty fiction. 

These flaws and starts would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, 

Authoriz’d by her grandame. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

This scene had some bold Greek or British bard 
Beheld of old, what storics had we heard 

Of fairies, satyrs, and the nymphs their dames, 
Their feasts, their revels, and their amorous flames! 
Denham, 

My maid left on the table one of her story- 
books, which I found full of strange impertinence, 
of poor servants who came to be ladies. Swift. 


Sro'ry.f x. s. [rcop, place. Skinner, and 
Dr. Johnson. — It is from stage ; stagery, 
stayery, (the a broad) stawry, or story, 
i.e. aset of stairs. Mr. H. Tooke. See 


Srace.] A floor; a flight of rooms. 
Avoid enormous heights of seven stories, and the 
contrary fault of low distended fronts, Wotton. 


Saxon, 


STO 


Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raise a house about two stories; 

A lyrick ode would slate; a catch 
Would tile ; an epigram would thatch. 
To Sto’ry. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To tell in history; to relate. 
How worthy he is, I will leave to appear here- 
after, rather than story him in his own hearing, 
Shakspeare, Cymb. 
* Tis not vain or fabulous 
What the sage poets, taught by the heavenly muse, 
Story’d of old in high immortal verse, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted isles, 
And rifted rocks, whose entrance leads to hell. 
Milton, Comus. 

It is storied of the brazen Colossus, in the island 
of Rhodes, that it was seventy cubits high; the 
thumbs of it being so big, that no man could grasp 
one of them with both his arms. Wilkins. 

Recite them, nor in erring pity fear, 

To wound with storied griefs the filial ear. Pope. 
2. To range one under another. 

Because all the parts of an undisturbed fluid 
are of equal gravity, or gradually placed or storied, 
according to the difference of it; any concretion 
that can be supposed to be naturally and mecha- 
nically made in such a fluid, must have a like 
structure of its several parts; that is, either be all 
over of a similar gravity, or have the more pon- 
derous parts nearer to its basis. Bentley, Serm. 

STo’RyYTELLER. n. 5. [from story and tell. ] 
One who relates tales in conversation ; 
an historian, in contempt. 

In such a satire all would seek a share, 

And every fool will fancy he is there ; 

Old storytellers too must pine and die, 

To see their antiquated wit laid by ; 

Like her who miss’d her name in a lampoon, 

And griev’d to find herself decay’d so soon. 
Dryden. 

Company will be no longer pestered with dull, 

dry, tedious storytellers. Swift, Polite Conversation. 
Sror.* x. s. [ycod-hopy, Saxon ; “ stot- 
horse, caballus,” Prompt. Parv. ycoctte, 
Saxon, equus vilis; stod, Su. Goth. 
equus. | 
1. A horse. 

This reve sate upon a right good stot, 

That was all pomelee gray, and hight Scot. 
Chaucer, C. T'. Prol. 


Swift. 


2. A young bullock or steer. [stut, Swed. 
juvencus. Ihre.] This is common in 
the north of England. 


Srorr, z.s. A kind of weasel. 
STOAT. 


STOVE. x. s. [stoo, Icelandick, a fire- 
place; ycora, Saxon; estuve, Fr. stove, 
Dutch.] 

1. A hot-house; a place artificially made 
warm. 

Fishermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up 
such fish with their nets as resort thither for 
breathing, light on swallows congealed in clods, 
of a slimy substance, and carrying them home to 
their stoves, the warmth recovereth them to life 
and flight. Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 

Stoves, which could autumn of cold winter make, 
Fountains in autumn to bring winter back. 

Beaumont, Pysche. 

The heat which arises out of the lesser spiracles 
brings forth nitre and sulphur ; some of which it 
affixes to the tops and sides of the grottos, which 
are usually so hot as to serve for natural stoves or 
sweating-vaults, Woodward. 

The most proper place for unction is a stove. 

Wiseman. 

9. A place in which fire is made, and by 
which heat is communicated. 

If the season prove exceeding piercing, in your 
great house kindle some charcoals; and when they 
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See 
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have done smoking, put them into a hole sunk a 
little into the floor, about the middle of it. ‘This 
is the safest stove. Evelyn, 
To Stove.} ». a. [from the noun.] 
1. To keep warm in a house artificially 
heated. 

For December, January, and the latter part of 
November, take such things as are green all winter; 
orange-trees, lemon-trees, and myrtles, if they be 
stoved; and sweet marjoram warm set. Bacon. 

2. To stove. 

Birds, beasts, and reptiles, stoved up as in a 

close hutch. 
Parker’s Biblioth. Bibl. (1720,) vol. 1. p. 203. 
Sro’ver.* n.s. [estover, Fr. from the 
Lat. fovere, to foster. Minsheu.] Fod- 
der for cattle; coarse hay, or straw; 
and sometimes straw for thatch. 

The turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep, 

Shakspeare, Tempest. 

Sedge and reed, for thatch and stover fit. 

Drayton, Polyolb. S. 25, 
Their browse and stover waxing thin and scant. 
Drayton, Muses’ Elyxs 

Stoux.* See Sroox. 


To STOUND.F v. x. [stunde, I grieved, 
Icelandick, from styn, to grieve.] To 
be in pain or sorrow. Dr. Johnson 
states it to be out of use. Mr. Mason says, 
the difficulty would be to shew when 
it was 2m use as a verb neuter, or in this 
sense. Mr. Mason knew nothing of our 
northern dialect, and rarely troubled 
himself about etymology. “ it stounds,” 
i.e. it aches, it smarts, is used in the 
north of England. See also Dr. Jamie- 
son’s Scott. Dict.in V. Jo Srounp. In 
some parts, it is pronounced stun. 

Srounp.} part. For stunned. 

So was he stownd with stroke of her huge taile. 
Spenser, F’. Q: 

Srounp.f z.s. [from the verb. ] 

1. Sorrow; grief; mishap. Out of use. 
The Scots retain it. 

Begin and end the bitter baleful stownd. Spenser. 
The fox his copesmate found, 
To whom complaining his unhappy stownd, 
He with him far’d some better chance to find. 
Spensers 

2. A shooting pain. 

Keep your corpse from the carefull stownds 
That in my carrion carcase abounds. Spenser. 
3. A noise. 
With that he roar’d aloud, as he were wood, 
That all the palace quaked at the stownd. Spenser. 
4, Astonishment ; amazement. 
Thus we stood as in a stound, 
And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. Gay, 

5. [Scund, Sax.] Hour; time; season; a 
small space of time. This is still a pro- 
vincial word. 

Till that stownd could never wight him harme 
By subtilty, nor slight, nor might, nor mighty, 
charme, Spenser. 
Marks that will be ever found, ’ 
To remember this glad stound. B. Jonson, Masques. 

Srovur.* See Sroopr. 

Srour. n. s. [stur, Runick, a battle; poeo- 
pan, Sax. to disturb.] Assault ; incur- 
sion; tumult. Obsolete. 

And he that harrow’d hell with heavy stowr, 
The faulty souls from thence brought to his 
heavenly bowr. Spenser. 
Love, that long since has to thy mighty powre 
Per force subdu’d my poor captived heart, 
And raging now therein with restless stowre, | 
Dost tyrannize in every weaker part. Spenser.’ 


us 


STO 
The giant struck so mainly merciless, 
_ That could have overthrown a stonny tower, 
_ And were not heavenly grace that him did bless, 
“He had been poulder’d all as thin as flower, 
But he was wary of that deadly stowre. Spenser. 
Srour.* z.s. [ycup, Saxon, from the 


7 
Welsh dwr, water, “Sunt in nostra 
Britannia plurima flumina appellata es 
dir, sive Sture, Anglorum sermone 
stour.” Baxter, Gloss, Antiq. Brit. p. 
110.) Ariver: whence the prefix stour 
to many of our places: Stourton, Stour- 
minster, Stourbridge, Sturrey, &c. See 
Lye in V. Scup. 
STOUT. adj. [stout, Dutch ; stolz, proud, 
German ; stautan, Gothick, is to strike.] 
1. Strong; lusty ; valiant. 
¥ When I was young, 
T do remember how my father said, 
A stouter champion never handled sword. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Some captain of the land or fleet, 
Stout of his hands, but of a soldier’s wit ; 
_ Cries, I have sense to serve my turn in store, 
And he’s a rascal who pretends to more. Dryden. 
9. Brave; bold; intrepid. 
The stowt-hearted are spoiled. Ps. Ixxvi. 5. 
He lost the character of a bold, stout, and mag- 
__nanimous man, which he had been long reputed 
, Clarendon. 


nae The lords all stand, 

To clear their cause most resolutely stout. Daniel. 
___ There virtue and stout honour pass’d the guard, 
_ Those only friends that could not be debarr’d. 

k Bathurst. 
4, Strong ; firm. 

The stoutest vessel to the storm gave way, 
And suck’d through loosen’d planks the rushing 
mM . sea. Dryden. 

TOUT. x. s. A cant name for strong beer. 
Should but his muse descending drop 
_ A slice of bread and mutton-chop, 

_ Or kindly, when his credit ’s out, 

Surprise him with a pint of stowe ; 

_ Exalted in his mighty mind, 

__ He flies and leaves the stars behind. Swift. 
_ Stou’riy.f adv. [from stout.] Lustily; 
boldly ; obstinately. 

The general and his wife are talking of it, 

And she speaks for you stoutly. Shaks, Othello. 

_ Her genuine laws she stoutly did retain. 
Drayton, Polyolb. 8. 9. 

If the western Christians should stoutly invade 

Turkey with any likelihood to prevail, the Greeks 

_ therein would run to aid them. 

y Fuller, Holy War, p. 178. 

The cock, with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin ; 

And to the stack or the barn-door 

Stoutly struts his dames before. Milton, L’ Allegro. 

Ou'TNEss. x.s. [from stout.] 

Strength ; valour. 

oldness ; fortitude. 

His bashfulness in youth was the very true 

Sign of his virtue and stoutness after. 

' Ascham, Schoolmaster. 

Obstinacy; stubbornness. 

— Come all to ruin, let 

__ Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 

Thy dangerous stoutness: for I mock at death 

____ With as stout heart as thou. — Shakspeare, Coriol. 

To STOW. v. a. [ycop, Sax. stoe, old 
 Frisick, a place ; stowen, Dutch, to lay 
“up.} To lay up; to reposit in order ; 
0 lay in the proper place. 

Poul thief! where hast thou stow’d my daughter? 
ey. Shakspeare. 
_ I’ th’ holsters of the saddle-bow 


aged pistols he did saz, Hudibras. 
a 
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Some stow their oars, or stop the leaky sides. 
Dryden. 

All the patriots were beheaded, stowed in dun- 

geons, or condemned to work in the mines. 
Addison. 

The goddess shoy’d the yessel from the shores, 
And stow’d within its womb the naval stores. Pope. 

So grieves th’ advent’rous merchant, when he 

throws 

All his long-toil’d-for treasure his ship stows 

Into the angry main. Carew. 
Stow, Stoe. Whether singly or jointly, 

are the same with the Saxon ycop, a 

place. _Gibson’s Camden, 
Stow!acsu.f n.s. [from stow.] 
1. Room for laying up. 

What were all the fasts and humiliations of the 
late reformers, but the forbearing of dinners? that 
is, the enlarging the stowage, and the redoubling 
the appetite for a larger supper ! 

South, Serm. viii. 8, 

In every vessel is stowage for immense treasures, 
when the cargo is pure bullion, or merchandize of 
as great a value, Addison. 

2. The state of being laid up. 

"Tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquisite form, their value ’s great ; 
And I am something curious, being strange, 

To have them in safe stowage. Shaks. Cymb. 
3. The things stowed. 

We ha’ ne’er better luck, 

When we ha’ such stowage as these trinkets with us, 
Beaum. and Fl. Sea-Voyage. 


4. Money paid for stowing of goods. 

Srra‘BisM. x. s. [strabisme, Fr. strabismus, 
Lat.] A squinting; act of looking 
asquint. 


To StRA DDLE.T v.n. [Supposed to come 
from striddle or stride.| To stand or 
walk with the feet removed far from 
each other to the right and left; to part 
the legs wide. 

Unskilful statuaries suppose 
In forming a Colossus, if they make him 
Straddle enough, strut, and look big and gape, 
Their work is goodly. Chapman, Bussy D’ Ambois. 
Let man survey himself, divested of artificial 
charms, and he will find himself a forked strad- 
dling animal, with bandy legs. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


To STRA’GGLE.} ». 2. [Of this word 
no etymology is known: it is probably 
a frequentative of stray, from stravviare, 
Italian, of extra viam, Lat. Dr. John- 
son.—The etymology is obvious in the 
Saxon ycpexzan, yopazian, to scatter, 
whence to stray, as Mr. H. Tooke has 
observed. See To Stray. ] 

1. To wander without any certain direc- 
tion; to rove; to ramble. 

But stay; like one that thinks to bring his friend 
A mile or two, and sees the journey’s end, 
I straggle on too far. Suckling. 
A wolf spied out a straggling kid, and pursued 
him. L Estrange. 
Children, even when they endeavour their utmost, 
cannot keep their minds from siraggling- Locke. 
2. To wander dispersedly. 
He likewise enriched poor straggling soldiers 
with great quantity. Shakspeare, Timon. 
They found in Burford some of the straggling 
soldiers, who out of weariness stayed behind. 
Clarendon. 
Form straggling mountaineers for publick good, 
To rank in tribes, and quit the savage wood ; 
Houses to build, and them contiguous make, 
For cheerful neighbourhood and safety’s ake 
ates 


3. To exuberate ; to shoot too far. 
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Were they content to prune the lavish vine 
Of straggling branches, and improve the wine. 

Trim off the small superfluous branches on each 
side of the hedge that straggle too far out. 

Mortimer. 
4. To be dispersed ; to be apart from any 
main body; to stand single. 

Having passed the Sirens, they came between 
Scylla and Charybdis, and the straggling rocks, 
which seemed to cast out great store of flames and 
smoke, Ralegh. 

Wide was his parish, not contracted close 
In streets, but here and there a straggling house ; 
Yet still he was at hand. Dryden. 

Stra’Gcrer. x. s. [from stragele.] 

ike A wanderer ; a rover; one who forsakes 
his company ; one who rambles without 
any settled direction. 

The last should keep the countries from passage 
of stragglers from those parts, whence they use to 
come forth, and oftentimes use to work much mis- 
chief. Spenser on Ireland. 

Let ’s whip these stragglers o’er the seas again, 
Lash hence these overweening rags of France, 
These famish’d beggars.  Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 

Bottles missing are supposed to be half stolen by 
stragglers, and the other half broken. Swift. 

2. Any thing that pushes beyond the rest, 
or stands single. 

Let thy hand supply the pruning knife, 

And crop luxuriant stragglers, nor be loth 
To strip the branches of their leafy srowth. 
Dryden: 
His pruning hook corrects the vines, 
And the loose stragglers to their ranks confines, 
Pope. 
STRAIGHT. adj. [strack, old Dutch. 
It is well observed by Ainsworth, that 
for not crooked we ought to write 
straight, and for narrow strait; but for 
streight, which is sometimes found, there 
is no good authority. Dr. Johnson.— 
It is also the Saxon ycnac, right, direct ; 
strack, Germ. the same; which, as Sere- 
nius and Dr. Jamieson have observed, 
are from the verbs signifying to stretch; 
as straecka, Su. Goth. ycpeccan, Saxon. 
And a straight line, the latter adds, gives 
us the idea of that which is stretched out 
between two points. | 
1. Not crooked; right. 

Beauty made barren the swell’d boast 
Of him that best could speak ; feature, laming 
The shrine of Venus, or straight-pight Minerva. 

Shakspeare. 

A hunter’s horn and cornet is oblique; yet they 
haye likewise straight horns; which, if they be of 
the same bore with the oblique, differ little in 
sound, save that the straight require somewhat a 
stronger blast, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

There are many several sorts of crooked lines ; 
but there is one only which is straight. Dryden. 

Water and air the varied form confound; 

The straight looks crooked, and the square grows 
round, Prior. 

When I see a strait staff appear crooked while 
half under the water, the water gives me a false 
idea. Watts, Logick. 

2. Narrow; close. This should properly 
be strait ; estroit, Yr. [See Strat. ] 

Queen Elizabeth used to say of her instructions 
to great officers, that they were like to garments, 
strait at the first putting on, but did by and by 
wear loose enough. Bacon. 

3. Tense; tight. Of this sense it is doubt- 
ful whether it belongs to strait, close, 
narrow ; or to straight, not crooked. 
Pull the cord straight, may mean, draw 
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it till it has no flexure ; tie it straight 
about you, may mean, draw it into a 
narrower compass. This ambiguity has 
perhaps confounded the orthography. 

SrraicHtT. adv. [strax, Danish ; strack, 
Dutch.] Immediately; directly. This 
sense is naturally derived from the ad- 
jective, as a straight line is the shortest 
line between two points. 

If the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not send them. I will after straight, 
And tell him so. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Those stinks which the nostrils séraight abhor 
and expel, are not the most pernicious. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
With chalk I first describe a circle here, 
Where the ztherial spirits must appear : 
Come in, come in; for here they will be strait: 
Around, around the place I fumigate. Dryden. 
I know thy generous temper well ; 
Fling but the appearance of dishonour on it, 
It straight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. 
Addison. 
To StRAVGHTEN. v. a. [from straight.] 
1. To make not crooked ; to make straight. 
A crooked stick is not straightened, except it be 
as far bent on the clean contrary side. — Hooker. 
Of ourselves being so apt to err, the only way 
which we have to straighten our paths is, by fol- 
lowing the rule of his will, whose footsteps natu- 
rally are right. Hooker. 

2. To make tense ; to tighten. 

STRAVGHTENER.* x. 5. [from straighten. ] 
A director ; one who sets right. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
SrRAIGHTFO'RTH.* adv. [straight and 
forth.| Directly ; thenceforth. 
She smote the ground, the which straightforth 
did yield 
A fruitful olive tree. Spenser, Muiopotmos. 

Srrareutty.7 adv. [from straight. | 

1. In a right line; not crookedly. 

2. Tightly ; with tension. 

The soul may deem herself too straitly girt up. 
7 More, Conj. Cabb. p. 228. 
Strarcutness. x. s. [from straight. | 
i. Rectitude; the contrary to crookedness. 
Some are for masts, as fir and pine, because of 
their length and straightness. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

2. Tension ; tightness. 

Srrarcutway. adv. [straight and way. It 
is very often written straightways, and 
therefore is perhaps more properly writ- 
ten straightwise.] Immediately; straight. 

Let me here for aye in peace remain, 
Or straightway on that last long voyage fare. 
Spenser. 
Soon as he entered was, the door straightway 
Did shut. Spenser. 
Like to a ship, that, having ’scap’d a tempest, 
Ts straightway claim’d and boarded with a pirate. 
Shakspeare. 
The Turks straightway breaking in upon them, 
made a bloody fight. Knolles. 
As soon as iron is out of the fire, it deadeth 
straightways. Bacon. 
The sound of a bell is strong ; continueth some 
time after the percussion ; but ceaseth straightways 
if the bell or string be touched. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
The sun’s power being in those months greater, 
£ it then straightways hurries steams up into the at- 
: mosphere. Woodward. 

To STRAIN. ». a. Lestreindre, French.] 

1. To squeeze through something. 

Their aliment ought to be light, rice boiled in 
whey and strained. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To purify by filtration. 

Earth doth not strat water so finely as sand. 
Bacon. 
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3. To squeeze in an embrace. 

I would have strain’d him with a strict embrace ; 

But through my arms he slipt and vanish’d. 
Dryden. 

Old Evander, with a close embrace, 

Strain’d his departing friend ; and tears o’erflow’d 

his face. Dryden, <En. 

4, To sprain; to weaken by too much 
violence. 

The jury make no more scruple to pass against 
an Englishman and the queen, though it be to 
strain their oaths, than to drink milk unstrained. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Prudes decay’d about may tack, 

Strain their necks with looking back. 
5. To put to its utmost strength. 

By this we see, in a cause of religion, to how 
desperate adventures men will strain themselves for 
relief of their own part, having law and authority 
against them. Hooker. 

Too well I wote my humble vaine, 

And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt ; 
Yet as Icon my cunning I willstrain. Spenser. 
Thus mine enemy fell, 
And thus I set my foot on his neck ;— even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he sweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himself in pos~ 
ture 
That acts my words. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

My earthly by his heavenly overpower’d, 

Which it had long stood under, strain’d to the 
highth, 

In that celestial colloquy sublime, 

As with an object that excels the sense, 

Dazzled and spent, sunk down, Milton, P. L. 

The lark and linnet sing with rival notes ; 
They strain their warbling throats, 

To welcome in the spring. Dryden. 

Nor yet content, she strains her malice more, 
And adds new ills to those contriv’d before. 

Dryden. 

It is the worst sort of good husbandry for a 
father not to strain himself a little for his son’s 
breeding. Locke. 

Strain’d to the root, the stooping forest pours 
A rustling shower of yet untimely leaves. 

Thomson. 


Swift. 


6. To make strait or tense. 
A bigger string more strained, and a lesser 
string less strained, may fall into the same tone, 
Bacon. 
Thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To strain his fetters with a stricter care, 


Dryden, Virg. 


7. To push beyond the proper extent. 
See they suffer death, 
But in their deaths remember they are men, 
Strain not the laws to make their torture grievous. 
Addison. 
There can be no other meaning in this expres- 
sion, however some may pretend to strain it. Swift. 
Your way is to wrest and strain some principles 
maintained both by them and me, to a sense re- 
pugnant with their other known doctrines. 
Waterland. 
8. To force ; to constrain; to make uneasy 
or unnatural. 
The lark sings so out of tune, 
Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. 
Shakspeare. 
He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mirth 
Is fore’d and strain’d; in his looks appears 
A wild distracted fierceness. Denham. 
To STRAIN. v.72. — 
1. To make violent efforts. 
To build his fortune I will strain a little, 
For ’tis a bond in men. Shakspeare, Timon. 
You stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
’ They strain, 
That death may not them idly find to attend 
Their certain last, but work to meet their end. 
Daniel. 
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Straining with too weak a wing, 

We needs will write epistles to the king. 
2. To be filtered by compression. 

Cesar thought that all sea-sands had natural 
springs of fresh water: but it is the sea-water; 
because the pit filled according to the measure of 
the tide, and the sea-water passing or straining 
through the sands, leaveth the saltness behind them. 
Bacon. 


Pope. 


Srrain. 2. s. [from the verb.] 
1. An injury by too much violence. 


Credit is gained by custom, and seldom recovers 

a strain; but if broken, is never well set again. 
Temple. 

In all pain there is a deformity by a solution of 
continuity, as in cutting; or a tendency to solu- 
tion, as in convulsions or sérains. Grew. 

2. [Stpenz, Saxon.] Race; generation; 
descent. 

Thus far I can praise him; he is of a noble 

strain, 
Of approy’d valour. Shakspeare, 

Twelve Trojan youths, born of their noblest 

strains, 

J took alive; and, yet enrag’d, will empty all their 
veins 

Of vital spirits. Chapman, Thad. 

Why dost thou falsely feign 

Thyself a Sidney ? from which noble strain 

He sprung, that could so far exalt the name 

Of love. Waller. 

Turn then to Pharamond, and Charlemagne, 
And the long heroes of the Gallick strain. Prior. 

3. Hereditary disposition. 

Amongst these sweet knaves and all this cour- 
tesy! the strain of man’s bred out into baboon and 
monkey. Shakspeare. 

Intemperance and lust breed diseases, which 
propagated, spoil the strain of a nation. Tillotson. 

4, A style or manner of speaking. 

According to the genius and strain of the book 
of Proverbs, the words wisdom and righteousness 
are used to signify all religion and virtue. 

Tillotson. 

In our liturgy are as great strains of true sub- 
lime eloquence, as are any where to be found in our 
language. Swift. 

Macrobius speaks of Hippocrates’ knowledge 
in very lofty strains. Baker. 

5. Song; note; sound. 

Wilt thou love such a woman? what, to make 
thee an instrument, and play false strains upon 
thee ? Shakspeare. 

Orpheus self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heap’d Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-regain’d Eurydice. Milton, L’ Allegro. 

Their heavenly harps a lower strain began, 
And in soft musick mourn the fall of man. 

Dryden, 

When the first bold vessel dar’d the seas, 

High on the stern the Thracian rais’d his strain, 
While Argo saw her kindred trees 
Descend from Pelion to the main. 

Pope, Ode to St. Cecilia. 

Some future strain, in which the muse shall tell 
How science dwindles, and how volumes swell. 

Young: 
6. Rank ; character. 

But thou who, lately of the common strain; 
Wert one of us, if still thou dost retain 
The same ill habits, the same follies too, 

Still thou art bound to vice, and still a slave. 
Dryden. 
7. Turn; tendency ; inborn disposition. 

Because hereticks have a strain of madness, he 
applied her with some corporal chastisements, 
which with respite of time might haply reduce her 
to good order. Hayward 
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8. Manner of speech or action. 
Such take too high a strain at the first, and are 
magnanimous more than tract of years can uphold, 
_ as was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy saith, wltima 
__ primis cedebant. Bacon. 
S7rRAI/NABLE.* adj. [from strain.] Capa- 
'- ble of being pushed beyond the proper 
' extent. 
A thing captious and strainable. 
3 Bacon on the Controv. of the Ch. of Engl. 
~SrraVNER.f 2. s. [from strazn.] 


1, An instrument of filtration. 

The excrementitious moisture passeth in birds 
through a finer and more delicate strainer than it 
doth in beasts; for feathers pass through quills, 
and hair through skin. Bacon. 

Shave the goat’s shaggy beard, lest thou too late 
In vain should’st seek a strainer to dispart 
The husky terrene dregs from purer must. Philips. 

The stomach and intestines are the press, and 
the lacteal vessels the strainers to separate the pure 
emulsion from its feces. Arbuthnot. 

_ These, when condens’d, the airy region pours 
| On the dry earth in rain or gentle showers ; 


es 


Th’ insinuating drops sink through the sand, 
And pass the porous strainers of the land. 
By. Blackmore. 
2. One who exerts his utmost strength. 
Is he therefore to be deemed 
Rude, or savage? or esteemed 
_ But a sorry entertainer, 
*Cause he is no common strainer 
After painted nymphs for favours ? 
‘ ’ B. Jonson, Entertainments. 
Srrarnine.* n.s. [from strain.] 
l. The act of filtration; the substance 
strained. 


a 
_ 2. The act of putting to the utmost stretch. 
j Our words flow from us in a smooth continued 
stream, without those sirainings of the voice, mo- 
tions of the body, and majesty of the hand, which 
are so much celebrated in the orators of Greece 
- and Rome. Atterbury. 


 Srraint.* x. s. [from strain.] Violent ten- 


. sion. Not in use. 

ix Sir Artegall 
__ Upon his iron coller griped fast, 
| 


That with the straint his wesand nigh he brast. 
ne Spenser, I’. Q. v. ii. 14, 
STRAIT.f adj. [estroit, Fr. stretto, Ital.] 
1, Narrow; close; not wide. 
| a Witnesses, like watches, go 
____ Just as they ’re set, too fast or slow ; 
And, where in conscience they ’re straight lac’d, 
_ ‘Tis ten to one that side is cast. Hudibras. 
: They are afraid to meet her, if they have missed 
__ the church; but then they are more afraid to see 
her, if they are laced as strait as they can possibly 
% be. Law. 
2. Close ; intimate. 
_ _ He, forgetting all former injuries, had received 
that naughty Plexirtus into a séraignt degree of 
favour, his goodness being as apt to be deceived 
as the other’s craft was to deceive. Sidney. 


3. Strict ; rigorous. 

.. Therefore hold I strait all thy commandments ; 

__ and all false ways I utterly abhor. 

, Ps. Comm. Prayer, 

ead Fugitives are not relieved by the profit of their 
lands in England, for there is a straighter order 

taken. Spenser. 

» He now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 

Some certain edicts, and some strait decrees, 

That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. Shaks. 

t Proceed no séraiter ’gainst our uncle Glo’ster, 

_____Than from the evidence of good esteem 

e be approv’d in practice culpable. 


Bass: Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
. Difficult; distressful. 


. Narrow ; avaricious. 
BevOU. 1ir. 


li a 
| 
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I do not ask you much, 
I beg cold comfort ; and you are so strait, 
And so ingrateful, you deny me that, 
; Shakspeare, A’. John. 
6. It is used in opposition to crooked, but 
is then more properly written straight. 
[See SrraicuT.] 

A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill 
which intercepts the sight of the sounding body, 
and sounds are propagated as readily through 
crooked pipes as through straighé ones. 

Newton, Opt. 
STRAIT. 7. 8. 


1. A narrow pass, or frith. 


Plant garrisons to command the streights and 
narrow passages. Spenser, 
Honour travels in a streight so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast. Shaks. Tr. and Cress. 
Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan’s Straits. 
Abbot. 
They went forth unto the straits of the mountain. 
Judith, xiv. 11. 
The Saracens brought together with their vic- 
tories their language and religion into all that 
coast of Africk, even from Egypt to the streights 
of Gibraltar, Brerewood on Languages. 


2. Distress ; difficulty. [strete, old Fr.em- 
barras, difficulté, Lacombe.] 


The independent party, which abhorred al mo- 
tions towards peace, were in as great streights as 
the other how to carry on their designs. Clarendon. 

It was impossible to have administered such 
advice to the king, in the streight he was in, which 
being pursued might not have proved inconvenient. 

Clarendon. 
Thyself 
Bred up in poverty, and streights at home, 
Lost in a desert here, and hunger-bit. 
Milton, P. R. 

Thus Adam, sore beset, reply’d: 

O Heav’n! in evil streight this day I stand 
Before my Judge. Milton, P.L. 
*Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 

I must not merit you, or must forsake : 

But in this streight, to honour [ll be true, 

And leave my fortune to the gods and you. 
Dryden. 

Kings reduced to streights, either by their own, 
or by the negligence of their predecessors, have 
been always involved in dark and mean intrigues. 

Davenant. 

Some modern authors, observing what straits they 

have been put to in all ages to find out water 

enough for Noah’s flood, say Noah’s flood was not 
universal, but a national inundation. 

Burnet, Theory. 

Let no man who owns a Providence grow de- 
sperate under any calamity or strait whatsoever, 
but compose the anguish of his thoughts upon this 
one consideration, that he comprehends not those 
strange unaccountable methods by which Provi- 
dence may dispose of him. Svuth. 

Cesar sees 
The streights to which you ’re driven, and as he 
knows 
Cato’s high worth, is anxious for your life. 
Addison. 

Ulysses made use of the pretence of natural in- 
firmity to conceal the séraits he was in at that time 
in his thoughts. Broome. 

She watches their time of need and adversity, 
and if she can discover that they are in great streights 
or affliction, she gives them speedy relief. Law. 

To Strait. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
put to difficulties. 
Tf your lass 
Interpretation should abuse, and call this 
Your lack of love or bounty, you were stratted 
For a reply ; at least, if you make care 
Of happy holding her. Shaksp. Wint. Tale. 
To Srrav’tEN. v. a. [from strazt.] 
1. To make narrow. 


Seba 


The city of Sidon has a secure hayen, yet with 
something a dangerous entrance, straifened on the 
northside by the sea-ruined wall of the mole. 

Sandys, Journey. 

If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit, straiten’d by a foe, 

Subtile or violent. Milton, P. L. 

Whatever straitens the vessels, so as the channels 
become more narrow, must heat; therefore strait 
clothes and cold baths heat. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To contract; to confine. 

The straitening and confining the profession of 
the common Jaw, must naturally extend and en~ 
large the jurisdiction of the chancery. Clarendon. 

The landed man finds himself aggrieved by the 
falling of his rents, and the streightening of his 
fortune, whilst the monied man keeps up his gain. 

Locke. 

Feeling can give us a notion of all ideas that 
enter at the eye, except colours; but it is very 
much streightened and confined to the number, 
bulk, and distance of its objects. Addison. 

The causes which straiten the British commerce, 
will enlarge the French. 

Addison, State of the War. 
3. To make tight; to intend. See 
STRAIGHT. 
Stretch them at their length, 
And pull their streighten’d cords with all your 
strength, Dryden. 

Morality, by her false guardians drawn, 

Chicane in furs, and casuistry in lawn, 
Gasps, as they straiten at each end the cord, 
And dies when dulness gives her page the word. 
Pope, Dunciad, 
4. To deprive of necessary room. 

Waters when séraitned, as in the falls of bridges, 
give a roaring noise. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

He could not be streightned in room or provi- 


sions, or compelled to fight. Clarendon. 
The airy crowd 
Swarm’d, and were straiten’d. Milton. 


Several congregations find themselves very much 
straitned, and if the mode encrease, I wish it may 
not drive many ordinary women into meetings. 

Addison, Spectator. 
5. To distress; to perplex. 

Men by continually striving and fighting to en- 
large their bounds, and encroaching upon one 
another, seem to be séraitned for want of room. 

Ray. 
STRAITHANDED. adj. [from strait and 
hand.| Parsimonious; sparing; _nig- 
gardly. 
STRAITHA'NDEDNESS.* xn. s. [from strait- 
handed.| Niggardliness. 

They were not more liberal than our Romish 
divorcers are niggardly: —the Romish doctrine 
makes the strait-handedness so much more inju- 
rious. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conse. D. 4, C. 3. 

Srraitia‘cep.} adj. [strait and lace.] 
1. Griped with stays. 

Let nature have scope to fashion the body as she 
thinks best; we have few well-shaped that-are 
straitlaced, or much tamper’d with. Locke on Educ. 

2. Stiff; constrained; without freedom. 
This is a very ancient and frequent 
usage of the expression, though Dr. 
Johnson could not find a single exam- 
ple of it. 

He had to doe with certaine holy and séraite- 
lased heretickes. 

Martin, Marr. of Pr. (1550,) K. 4. 

I know not what philosopher he was, that would 
have women come but thrice abroad all their time : 
To be baptised, married, and buried: but he was 
too struight-laced. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 632. 

I was never so strait-lac’d to you, squire. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub. 

Men of a more sanguine and cheerful temper 
are not so straitlaced in their principles. 

Goodman, Wint. Ev. Conf. P. I. 
4R 
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Srrartriy. adv. [from strait.] 
1. Narrowly. 
2. Strictly ; rigorously. 

Those laws he straitly requireth to be observed 

without breach or blame. Hooker. 
3. Closely ; intimately. 
Srraityess. n. s. [from strait.] 
1. Narrowness. 

The town was hard to besiege, and uneasy to 
come unto, by reason of the straiiness of all the 
places. 2 Mace. xii. 

It is a great errour, and a narrowness or sérait- 
ness of mind, if any man think that nations have 
nothing to do one with another, except there be an 
union in sovereignty, or a conjunction in pact. 

Bacon, Holy War. 

The straitness of my conscience will not give me 

leave to swallow down such camels. Hing Charles. 
2. Strictness ; rigour. 

Tf his own life answer the strailness of his pro- 
ceeding, it shall become him well. Shakspeare. 

Among the Romans, the laws of the twelve 
tables did exclude the females from inheriting, 
and had many other straitnesses and hardships which 
were successively remedied. Hale. 


3. Distress; difficulty. 


4, Want ; scarcity. 

The straitness of the conveniences of life amongst 
them had never reached so far, as to the use of fire, 
till the Spaniards brought it amongst them. Locke. 

Strake. The obsolete preterite of strzke. 
Struck. 

Did’st thou not see a bleeding hind 

Whose right haunch earst my stedfast arrow strake ? 
Spenser. 

Fearing lest they should fall into the quick- 

sands, they strake sail, and so were driven. 
Acts, xxvii. 17. 

STRAKE.T 1. S. 

1. A long mark; astreak. See STREAK. 

2, A narrow board. 

3. The strake of a cart is the iron with 
which the cart wheels are bound. Barret. 

To Srra’MAsH.* v.a. [stramazzare, Ital.] 
To beat ; tobang; to break irreparably ; 
to destroy: a northern word, according 
to Grose, who, however, notices no 
etymon. Dr. Jamieson mentions the 
substantive stramash as a Scottish word, 
and refers to the Fr. estramagon, a 
blow. 

SrramyNeous.* adj. [stramineus, Lat.] 

J. Strawy; consisting of straw. 

Upon a sudden approach of the warmed electrick, 
the stramineous bodies will, at first, a little recede. 

Dr. Robinson, Endoxa, (1658,) p. 123. 
9. Light; chaffy ; like straw. 
Other discourse, dry, barren, stramineous, dull, 
and heavy. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 149. 
STRAND. n. s. [pcpand, Sax. strande, 
Dutch ; strend, Icelandick. } 
1. The verge of the sea or of any water. 

I saw sweet beauty in her face ; 

Such as the daughter of Agenor had, 

That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 

When with his knees he kiss’d the Cretan strand. 
Shakspeare. 

Some wretched lines from this neglected hand 
May find my hero on the foreign strand, 
Warm’d with new fires, 

2, A twist of a rope. 
derived. 

To Srranp. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
drive or force upon the shallows. 

Tarchon’s alone was lost, and stranded stood, 


Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood. 
Dryden, ZEn. 


Prior. 
I know not whence 


sa R 


T have seen of both those kinds from the sea, but 
so few that they can only be such as have strayed 
from their main residence, and been accidentally 
intercepted and stranded by great storms. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

Some from the séranded vessel force their way, 

Fearful of fate, they meet it in the sea ; 
Some, who escape the fury of the wave, 
Sicken on earth, and sink into a grave. Prior. 


Srrane.* adj. [ycpanz, Sax.] Strong: 
our northern word. 


STRANGE. adj. [estrange, Fr. extraneus, 
Latin. ] 


1. Foreign; of another country. 
I do not contemn the knowledge of strange and 
divers tongues. Ascham, Schoolmaster. 
The natural subjects of the state should bear a 
sufficient proportion to the strange subjects that 
they govern. Bacon. 


2. Not domestick. 

As the man loves least at home to be, 

That hath a sluttish house, haunted with sprites ; 

So she, impatient her own faults to see, 

Turns from herself, and in strange things delights. 
Davies. 
3. Wonderful ; causing wonder. 

It is evident, and it is one of the strangest secrets 
in sounds, that the whole sound is not in the whole 
air only; but is also in every small part of the 
air. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. Milton, P.L. 

Thus the strange cure to our spilt blood apply’d, 
Sympathy to the distant wound does guide. 

Cowley. 

It is strange they should be so silent in this 
matter, when there were so many occasions to speak 
of it, if our Saviour had plainly appointed such an 
infallible judge of controversies. Tillotson. 

Strange to relate, from young Tiilus’ head 
A lambent flame arose, which gently spread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 

Dryden, Zin. 
4. Odd; irregular; not according to the 
common way. 

Desire my man’s abode, where I did leave him : 
He ’s strange and peevish. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

A strange proud return you may think I make 
you, madam, when I tell you it is not from every 
body I would be thus obliged. Suckling. 


5. Unknown ; new. 


Long custom had inured them to the former 
kind alone, by which the latter was new and 
strange in their ears. Hooker. 

Here is the hand and seal of the duke: you 
know the character, I doubt not; and the signet 
is not strange to you. Shakspeare. 

Joseph saw his brethren, but made himself 
strange unto them. Gen. |xii. 7. 

Here passion first I felt, 
Commotion strange / 
6. Remote. 
She makes it strange, but she would be best 
pleas’d 
To be so anger’d with another letter. 


7. Uncommonly good or bad. 
This made David to admire the law of God at 
that strange rate, and to advance the knowledge of 
it above all other knowledge. Tillotson. 


8. Unacquainted. 

They were now, like sand without lime, ill 
bound together, at a gaze, looking strange one 
upon another, not knowing who was faithful. 

Bacon. 
SrrANGE. interj. Anexpression of wonder. 
Strange / what extremes should thus preserve 
the snow, 
High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. Waller. 

Strange / that fatherly authority should be the 
only original of government, and yet all mankind 
not know it. Locke. 
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Milton, P. L. 


Shaks. 


STR 


= 
To STRANGE.T v.n. [from the adjective. 
1. To be estranged. 
My wits chaungen, 

And all Justs fro me strawngen- 

Gower, Conf. Am. B. 6. 
2, To wonder; to be astonished. 

Were all the assertions of Aristotle such as 
theology pronounceth impieties, which we strange 
not at from one, of whom a father saith, Nec Deum 
coluit, nec curavit. Glanville. 

Whereat I should strange more, but that I find, 
&e. Fuller’s Holy War, p. 169. 

To StRanGE.* v. a. [estranger, old Fr.] 

To alienate; to estrange. 

Stranging them from their God. 

Wodroephe, Fr. and Eng. Gramm. (1623,) p. 364. 
Srra‘NGELY. adv. [from strange.] 
1. With some relation to foreigners. 
As by strange fortune 

It came to us, I do in justice charge thee 

That thou commend it strangely to some place 

Where chance may nurse or end it. 

Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

2. Wonderfully ; in a way to cause won- 

der, but commonly with a degree of 
dislike. 

My former speeches have but hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret farther: only, I say, 

Things have been strangely borne.  Shaks. Mach. 
How strangely active are the arts of peace, 
Whose restless motions less than wars do cease ; 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noise ; 

And war more force, but not more pains, employs. 

Dryden. 

We should carry along with us some of those 
virtuous qualities, which we were strangely care- 
less if we did not bring from home with us. 

Sprat, Serm= 

In a time of affliction the remembrance of our 
good deeds will strangely cheer and support our 
spirits. Calanvy 

It would strangely delight you to see with what 
spirit he converses, with what tenderness he re- 
proves, with what affection he exhorts, and with 
what vigour he preaches. Law. 

How strangely crowds misplace things and mis- 

call! 

Madness in one is liberty in all. 
Srra‘NGENESS. 2. s. [from strange.] 
1. Foreignness ; the state of belonging to 

another country. 

If I will obey the Gospel, no distance of plaee, 
no strangeness of country, can make any man a 
stranger to me. Sprat. 

2. Uncommunicativeness ; distance of be- 
haviour. 

Ungird thy strangeness, and tell me what I shall 
vent to my lady. Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 

Will you not observe 

The strangeness of his alter’d countenance ? 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
3. Remoteness from common manners or 
notions ; uncouthness. 
Men worthier than himself 

Here tend the savage strangeness he puts on ; 

And undergo, in an observing kind, 

His humorous predominance. | 

Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 


Harte. 


4, Mutual dislike. 

In this peace there was an article that no En-— 
glishman should enter into Scotland, and no 
Scottishman into England, without letters ¢om-— 
mendatory: this might seern a means to continue 
a strangeness between the nations ; but it was done 
to lock in the borderers, Bacon. 

5. Wonderfulness, power of raising won- 
der. 

If a man for curiosity or strangeness sake, would 
make a puppet pronounce a word, let him consider 
the motion of the instruments of voice, and the like 
sounds made in inanimate bodies. 

Bacon, Nat, Hist. 


STR 
‘This raised greater tumults and boilings in the 


hearts of men, than the strangeness and seeming 
unreasonableness of all the former articles. South. 
Srra/NcER. 2. s. [estranger, Fr.] 
4. A foreigner ; one of another country. 
T am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions; having here 
No judge indifferent. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
Your daughter hath made a gross revolt; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheéling stranger 
Of here and every where. Shakspeare. 
a There is no place in Europe so much frequented 
by strangers, whether they are such as come out of 
curiosity, or such who are obliged to attend the 
court of Rome. Addison on Italy. 
After a year’s inter-regnum from the death of 
Romulus, the senate of their own authority chose 
a successor, and a stranger, merely upon the fame 
of his virtues. Swift. 


9. One unknown. 
Strangers and foes do sunder, and not kiss, 
, Shakspeare. 
You did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
We ought to acknowledge, that no nations are 
wholly aliens and strangers the one to the other. 
Bacon. 
His perusal of the writings of his friends and 
strangers. Fell, Life of Hammond. 
They came and near him plac’d the stranger 
guest. Pope. 
Thus the majestick mother of mankind, 
To her own charms most amiably blind, 
Qn the green margin innocently stood, 
And gaz’d indulgent on the crystal flood ; 
Survey’d the stranger in the painted wave, 
And, smiling, prais’d the beauties which she gave. 


a 


ei Young. 
3. A guest; one not a domestick. 
! He will vouchsafe 

This day to be our guest: bring forth and pour 


Ae Abundance, fit to honour and receive 
Our heayenly stranger. Milton, P. L. 

Pee One unacquainted. 

My child is yet a stranger in the world: 


She hath not seen the change of fourteen years. 
Shakspeare. 
I was no stranger to the original: I had also 
_ studied Virgil’s design, and his disposition of it. 
ay : Dryden. 
5. One not admitted to any communica- 
tion or fellowship. 
I unspeak my detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames upon myself, 
For strangers to my nature. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
____ Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
____ And strangers to the sun yet ripen here. Granville. 
To Stra’ncer. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
__ estrange ; to alienate. 
_______ Will you with those infirmities she owes, 
___ _ Dower’d with our curse, and stranger’d with our 
oath, 
| Take her or leave her ? Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
_ TLoSTRA’NGLE. v. a. [strangulo, Lat.] 
1. To choak ; to suffocate ; to kill by in- 
tercepting the breath. 
His face is black and full of blood; 
___. His eye-balls farther out than when he liy’d; 
_ Staring full ghastly, like a strangled man, 
a Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, 
To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in, 
And there be strangled ere my Romeo comes ? 
a Shakspeare. 
___ Dost thou not know that thou hast strangled 
thine husbands ? Tob. iii. 8. 
__ The lion did tear in pieces enough for his 
whelps, and strangled for his lionesses, and filled 
___ his holes with prey. Nehemiah. 


STR 


So heinous a crime was the sin of adultery, that 
our Saxon ancestors compelled the adulteress to 
strangle herself ; and he who debauched her was 
to be hanged oyer her grave. Ayliffe. 

2. To suppress; to hinder from birth or 
appearance. 

By the clock, ’tis day ; 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp: 
Is ’t night’s predominance, or the day’s shame ? 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

STRA'NGLER. x. s. [from strangle.] One 
who strangles. 

The band that seems to tie their friendship to- 
gether, will be the very s¢rangler of their amity. 

Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

Srra‘neizs. n. s. pl. [from strangle.] 
Swellings in a horse’s throat. 

STRANGLING.* 7x. 5. [from To strangle.] 
Death by stopping the breath. 

My soul chooseth strangling and death rather 
than life. Job, vii. 15, 

STRANGULA'TION.} n. s.[ strangulation, Fr. 
Cotgrave.] The act of strangling; suf- 
focation ; the state of being strangled. 

A spunge is mischievous, not in itself, for its 
powder is harmless; but because, being received 
into the stomach, it swelleth, and, occasioning its 
continual distension, induceth a strangulation. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The reduction of the jaws is difficult, and, if they 
be not timely reduced, there happen paralysis and 
strangulation. Wiseman. 

STRANGURIous.* adj. [from strangury.] 
Denoting the pain of strangury. 

I was often fretted with strangurious symptoms, 

Cheyne, Engl. Malady, (1733,) p. $21. 

STRANGURY.F 2. 5. [spayyepia; strangurie, 
Fr.] A difficulty of urine attended with 
pain. 

The liquor of the birch is most powerful for the 
dissolving of the stone in the bladder, bloody water, 
and strangury. Evelyn. 

STRAP.F x. s. [yctpopp, Sax. strop, Teut. 
stroppa, Ital.] A narrow long slip of 
cloth or leather. 

These clothes are good enough to drink in, and 
so be these boots too; an they be not, let them hang 
themselves in their own straps. Shaks. Tw. Night. 

I found but one husband, a lively cobbler, that 
kicked and spurred all the while his wife was car- 
rying him on; and had scarce passed a day without 
giving her the discipline of the strap. 

Addison, Spect. 

To Strap. v. a. [from strap.] To beat 
with a strap. 

Srrappa’po.f 2. s. [old Fr. strapade, 
“ sorte de punition militaire.” Rog. 
Supposed to be from the Ital. strappare, 
to pull with force.] A kind of military 
torture formerly practised in drawing up 
an offender to the top of a beam, and 
letting him fall; in consequence of 
which, dislocation of a limb usually hap- 
pened. 

Were I at the strappado, or all the racks in the 
world, I would not tell you on compulsion, 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

Would you have him tortur’d ? — 

I would have him prow’d. — 
Best try him then with goads, or burning irons ; 
Put him to the strappado. B. Jonson, Fox. 

They would meet every where with chains and 
strappadoes. Glanville, Serm. p. 213. 

To Strappa’po.* v. a. [from the noun.] 
To torture. 

They had neither been haled into your gehenna 
at Lambeth, nor strappadoed with an oath ex officio 


by your bowmen of the arches. 
Milton, Animadv. Rem. Def. 


Sik 


Srra’ppina. adj. Vast; large; bulky. 
Used of large men or women in con- 
tempt. 


STRATA. n.s. [The plural of stratum, 
Lat.] Beds; layers. A philosophical 
term. 

The terrestrial matter is disposed into strata, or 
layers, placed one upon another; in like manner 
as any earthy sediment, settling down from a fluid, 
will naturally be. Woodward. 

With how much wisdom are the strata laid, 

Of different weight and of a different kind, 
Of sundry forms for sundry ends design’d ! 
Blackmore. 

STRA’TAGEM.F n. s. [stratageme, Fr. 
soarnynuc, Gr. from cparnyéo, to com- 
mand an army. Strategem has accord- 
ingly been the orthography of some. 
Of this word, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the following no- 
tice is found in the World of Wonders, 
(1608,) p. 110. “¢ Sce then as fine and 
cunning a stratageme as can be devised ; 
for I hope I may be bold to use this 
word, seeing of late it hath found such 
good entertainment amongst us.” ] 

1. An artifice in war ; a trick by which an 
enemy is deceived. 

John Talbot, I did send for thee, 

To tutor thee in stratagems of war. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Ev’ry minute now 
Should be the father of some stratagem. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

It seemeth reasonable, and in piety allowable, 
that stratagems and subtilties may be used in the 
war, yet with such caution, as the same may stand 
with fidelity and honour; for fraud being used, 
contrary to contracts and agreements made with 
the enemy, is mere treachery. 

Ralegh, Arts of Emp. ch. 23. 

2. An artifice; a trick by which some ad- 
vantage is obtained. 

Rouse up your courage, call up all your coun- 

sels, 
And think on all those stratagems which nature 
Keeps ready to encounter sudden dangers, 
Denham, Sophy. 

Those oft are stratagems which errours seem ; 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we who dream. Pope. 

STRATAGE/MICAL.* adj. [from stratagem. ] 
Full of stratagems. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

His wife, to gain entirely his affections, sent him 
this stratagemical epistle. 

Swift, in the Tripos assigned to him by Dr. Barret. 

Srratu.* n.s. [ystrad, Welsh.] A vale ; 
a bottom. Phillips. 

They dwelt in valleys or straths, bounded on each 
side by ridges of hills. 

Bp. Horsley’s Biblical Criticism, vol. iv. p. 468. 

Avimore is situated in a narrow valley or strath, 
called Strathspey, from its being intersected by the 
river Spey. Garnett, Tour, ii. 38, 

STRATIFICATION.* n.s. [from stratify. | Ar- 
rangement of different matter; arrange- 
ment in beds or layers. 

A mass in which there is no stratification. 

Dr. Hutton, Theory of the Earth, (1796,) ii. 307. 

To Srra‘tiFy.f v. a. [stratifier, Fr. from 

stratum, Lat.] To range in beds or 
layers. A chymical term. 

Steel is made from the purest and softest iron, 
by keeping it red hot, stratified with coal-dust and 
wood-ashes, &c. Hill, Maf"Med. 

Srrato’cracy.* n.s. [spares, Gr. an 
army, and xgat0, power.) A military 
government. 
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Ever since the invasion of Kouli Khan, Indostan, 
from being a well-regulated government, became a 
scene of mere anarchy or stratocracy ; every great 


man protecting himself in his tyranny by his sol- 
diers, Guthrie, India. 


Srrato/GRaruy.* n. s, [stratographie, Fr. 


STRATUM. n.s. (Latin.} 


STRAUGHT.* pret. and part. 


STRAW.F 2.5. 


1, 


To Straw.* 


Spares and ypao, Gr.} Description of 
whatever relates to an army. 


A bed; a 
layer. A term of philosophy. 

Another was found in a perpendicular fissure of 
a stratum of stone in Langron iron-mine, Cumber- 
land. Woodward. 

Drill’d through the sandy stratum, ev'ry way 
The waters with the sandy stratum rise. Thomson. 
Stretched. 
Obsolete in England; but used (as 
straucht) in Scotland. 

‘Twenty fadom of brede the armes straught. 

Chaucer, Kn. Tale. 

Striking me down on the place, where yet [I lie 

straught. Shelton, Transl. of D. Quix. iii. 1, 


[ycpeop, Saxon; stroo, 


Dutch. Dr. Johnson. — The Saxon 


forms of this word are also ycpap, ycpeo, } 


yonea, scope; the last of which is our 
old English. “ Of stre many a load.” 
Chaucer, Kn. Tale. Our northern word 
is still streea. ] 
The stalk on which corn grows, and 
from which it is threshed. 
Ican counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, 
Intending deep suspicion. Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 
Shakspeare. 
Apples in hay and straw ripened apparently ; but 
the apple in the straw more. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
My new straw-hat, that’s trimly lin’d with green, 
Let Peggy wear. Gay, Pastorals. 
More light he treads, more tall he seems to rise, 
And struts a straw-breadth nearer to the skies. 
Tickell. 


. Any thing proverbially worthless. 


Thy arms, thy liberty, beside 
All that’s on th’ outside of thy hide, 
Are mine by military law, 
Of which I will not bate one straw. Hudibras. 
*Tis not a straw matter whether the main cause 
be right or wrong. L’ Estrange- 
See To Strew. 


ea 3 : 
STRAWBERRY.F x. s. [ fragaria, Latin; 


yepap-beie, Saxon. Mr. H. Tooke con- 
siders strawberry as straw'd-berry, stray- 
berry, from straw, or strew. He would 
have been pleased to find, in a curious 
old book, his statement partly illus- 
trated; the strawberry being there called 
« from the manner in which it is set in 
beds, not cast in heaps, but, as it were, 
strawed here and there at manifest dis- 
tances.” Dyet’s Dry Dinner, 1599.] 
A plant. Miller. 

Content with food, which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on strawberries they fed. Dryden. 
Strawberries, by their fragrant smell, seem to be 
cordial: the seeds obtained by shaking the ripe 
fruit in winter are an excellent remedy against the 
stone. The juice of strawberries and lemons in 
spring-water is an excellent drink in bilious fevers, 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Stra’ weerry Tree. n.s. [arbutus, Lat.] 


It is ever.green, the leaves roundish and 
serrated on the edges: the fruit is of a 
fleshy substance, and very like a straw- 
berry. Miller. 


To STRAY. v. a, 


STR 


Srra’wBuILT. adj. [straw and built.) Made ' 


up of straw. 
They on the smoothed plank, 
The suburb of their strawbuilt citadel, 


New rubb’d with balm, expatiate. Milton. 


Srra’wcoLouRED. adj. [straw and colour.] 


Of a light yellow. 
I will discharge it in your strawcolour’d beard. 
Shakspeare. 


Srra’wstuFFED.* adj. [straw and stuff.) | 


Stuffed with straw. 
So rides he mounted on the market-day 
Upon a straw-stuff’d pannel all the way. 


Bp. Hail, Sat. iv. 2. } 
« 5 elPraio | 
Srra’wworm. 7. s. [straw and worm ; phry- 


ganion, Lat.| A worm bred in straw. 


Strra‘wy.f adj. [from straw.] 
1. Made of straw; consisting of straw. 


There the strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower’s swath. 
Shakspeare. 


In a field of corn, blown upon by the wind, | 


there will appear waves of a colour differing from 
that of the rest; the wind, by depressing some of 
the ears, and not others, makes the one reflect 
more from the lateral and strawy parts than the 
rest. Boyle on Colours. 


2. Like straw ; light. 


Luther hath these words: the epistle —is con- 
tentious, swelling, dry, strawy. 
Knott, Char. Maint. &c. in Chillingworth, ch, 2. § 8. 


To STRAY.} v. n. [stroe, Danish, to scat- 


ter; stravviare, Italian, to wander. Dr. 
Johnson. — To stray, is the Sax. yepe- 
zan, to scatter. ‘The Goth. strawan, 
Sax. yopeapian, ycpepian, popexian, pepae- 
zan, proceed from straw, or, as our pea- 
santry still pronounce it, strah; and 
astray, Or astrayed, means strawed, scat- 
tered and dispersed as the straw is about 
the fields. Mr. H. Tooke, Div. of Purl. 
i. 469. ] 


1. To wander; to rove. 


My eye, descending from the hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valley strays. 
Denham. 
Lo, the glad gales o’er all her beauties stray, 
Breathe on her lips, and in her bosom play. Pope. 


2. To rove out of the way; to range be- 


yond the proper limits. 
What grace hath thee now hither brought this 
way ? 
Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting hither stray? 
Spenser. 
No: where can I stray, 
Save back to England? all the world ’s my way. 
Shakspeare. 
She doth stray about 
By holy crosses, where she kneeling prays 
For happy wedlock hours. Shakspeare. 
Wand’rest thou within this lucid orb, 
And stray’d from those fair fields of light above, 
Amidst this new creation want’st a guide 


To reconduct thy steps ? Dryden. 


3. To err; to deviate from the right. 


We have erred and strayed. | Common Prayer. 


To mislead. Obsolete. 
Hath not else his eye 


Stray’d his affection in unlawful love? Shaks. 


Srray. 2. s. [from the verb.] 
1. Any creature wandering beyond its 


limits ; any thing lost by wandering. 
She hath herself not only well defended, 

But taken and impounded as a stray 

The king of Scots, Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Should I take you for a stray, 

You must be kept a year and day. Hudibras. 
When he has traced his talk through all its 

wild rambles, let him bring home his stray ; not 
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2. To stretch. 


STR 


like the lost sheep with joy, but with tears of 
penitence. _ Gov. of the Tongue. 
Seeing him wander about, I took him up for a 
stray. Dryden. 
He cries out, Neighbour, hast thou seen a stray 
Of bullocks and of heifers pass this way ? Addison. 


‘9, Act of wandering. 


I would not from your love make such a stray, 
To match you where I hate. Shakspeare. 


Srra’ver.* n.s. [from stray.] One who 


strays ; a wanderer. Huloet. 
Hubberdin, an old divine of Oxford; a great 

straier abroad in all quarters of the realm. 
Fox, Acts, &c. of Bp. Latimer. 


Srra‘yvine.* n. s. [from stray.) The act 


of roving ; the act of going astray. 

Do you see thousand little motes and atoms 
wandring up and down in a sun-beam? It is 
God that so peoples it ; and he guides their innu- 
merable and irregular strayings. 

Bp. Hopkins, Expos. and Disc. p. 267. 


STREAK. n.s. [yepice, Saxon; streke, 


Dutch ; stricca, Ital.] A line of colour 
different from that of the ground. 
Sometimes written strake. 


The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day ; 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
What mean those colour’d streaks in heaven, 
Distended, as the brow of God appeas’d ? 
Milton, P. L. 
The night comes on, we eager to pursue 
Till the last streaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. 
Dryden, 
Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear ; 
How ruddy, like your lips, their streaks appear ! 
Dryden. 
While the fantastick tulip strives to break 


In two-fold beauty, and a parted streak. — Prior. 


To Srreak. v. a. [from the noun. ] _ 
1. To stripe; to variegate in hues; to 


dapple. 
All the yeanlings which were streak’d and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire, 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
A mule, admirably streaked and dappled with 
white and black. Sandys, Journey» 
To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east, 
With first approach of light we must be ris’n, 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flowery arbours, Milton, P. L- 
Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yon azure sky : 
Behold it like an ample curtain spread, 
Now streak’d and glowing with the morning red ; 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 
And chusing sable for the peaceful night. Prior 


Obsolete. 

She lurks in midst of all her den, and streaks 
From out a ghastly whirlpool all her necks ; 
Where, glotting round her rock, to fish she falls. 
Chapman- 


Srre‘axy. adj. (from streak.] Striped; 


variegated by hues. ' 
When the hoary head is hid in snow, 
The life is in the leaf, and still between 
The fits of falling snows appears the streaky green, 
Dryden: 


STREAM. x. s. [pcpeam, Saxon; strawm, 


Icelandick ; stroom, Dutch.] 


1. A running water; the course of run- 


ning water ; current. 
As plays the sun upon the glassy stream, 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
He brought streams out of the rock, and caused 
waters to run down like rivers. Ps. Ixxvili. 16. 
Cocytus nam’d, of lamentation loud F 
Heard in the rueful stream; fierce Phlegethon, 


| 
| 
| 
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Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage ; 
Far off from these, a slow and silent stream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat’ry labyrinth. Milton, P. L. 
O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as thou art my theme! 
Tho’ deep yet clear, tho’ gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 
Denham. 
Thus from one common source our streams di- 
vide ; 
Ours is the Trojan, yours the Arcadian side, 
Dryden. 
Divided interests, while thou think’st to sway, 
Draw like two brooks thy middle stream away. 
Dryden. 
2. Any thing issuing from a head, and 
moving forward with continuity of parts. 
The breath of the Lord is like a stream of brim- 


stone. Isaiah. 
You, Drances, never want a stream of words. 
Dryden. 


The stream of beneficence hath, by several rivu- 
lets which have since fallen into it, wonderfully 
enlarged its current. Atterbury. 


3. Any thing forcible and continued. 


Had their cables of iron chains had any great | 2+ Flowing with a current. 


length, they had been unportable; and being short, 
the ships must have sunk at an anchor in any 
stream of weather. Ralegh. 
It is looked upon as insolence for a man to ad- 
here to his own opinion against the current streaan 
of antiquity. Locke. 
4, Course; current. 

The very stream of his life, and the business he 
hath helmed, must give him a better proclamation. 
Shakspeare. 

To Srrnam. v. 2. [streyma, Icelandick.] 


1. To flow; to run in a continuous cur- 


rent. 
God bade the ground be dry, 
All but between those banks where rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 
Milton, P. L. 
On all sides round 
Streams the black blood, and smokes upon the 
ground. Pope. 


2. To emit a current; to pour out water 


in a stream; to be overflown. 
Then grateful Greece with streaming eyes would 
raise 
Historick marbles to record his praise. 
3. To issue forth with continuance, not 
by fits. 
Now to impartial love, that god most high, 
Do my sighs stream. Shaks. .All’s Well. 
From opening skies may streaming glories shine, 
And saints embrace thee. Pope. 


To StReEAM.f »v. a. 


1. To pour; to send forth. 
She at length will stream 
Some dew of grace into my wither’d heart, 
After Jong sorrow and consuming smart. 
‘ Spenser, Hymn to Beauty. 
2. To mark with coloprs or embroidery in 
long tracks. 
The herald’s mantle is streamed with gold. 
Bacon. 
Streamer. n.s. [from stream.} An en- 
sign; a flag; a pennon; any thing flow- 
ing loosely from a stock. 
His brave fleet, 
With silken streamers the young Phebus fanning. 
: Shakspeare. 
The rosy morn began to rise, 
And wav’d her saffron streamer through the skies. 
bial Dryden. 


Pope. 


“ee Brave Rupert from afar appears, 
Whose waving streamers the glad general knows. 
a Dryden. 
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The man of sense his meat devours ; 
But only smells the peel and flowers : 
And he must be an idle dreamer, 
Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the streamer. Prior. 


STREAMLET.* x. s. [from stream.] A 
small stream. 
Unnumber’d glittering streamlets play’d, 
And hurled every where their waters sheen. 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence. 
Nature I'll court in her sequester’d haunts, 
By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove, or cell : 
Where the pois’d lark his evening ditty chaunts, 
And health, and peace, and contemplation dwell. 
Smollett, Ode to Independence. 
His last cascade —is formed by the same stream 
which runs through Virgil’s grove, but somewhat 
augmented by a few streamlets which it meets in 
its passage. Graves, Recollect. of Shenstone, p. 60. 


Srre Amy. adj. [from stream. ] 


1. Abounding in running water. 
Arcadia, 
However streamy now, adust and dry, 
Deny’d the goddess water: where deep Melas, 
And rocky Cratis flow, the chariot smoak’d 
Obscure with rising dust. 


Si R 


STREETWARD, or STRETWARD.* 2. 5. 
[street and ward.] An officer who 
formerly took care of the streets. See 
CoweEL. 

STREIGHT.* adj. 

1. Narrow. See Srraicut, and Srrair. 

2. [Strictus, Lat.] Restrained. 


Whereas he meant his corrosives t’ apply, 
And with streight diet tame his stubborne malady. 
Spenser, F. Q. i. X. 25. 
Srreicut.* adv. [from the adjective.} 
Strictly. 
My lord me sent, and streight behight 
To seek occasion. Spenser, F. Q. ii. iv. 43. 
SrTREIGHT.* n.s. See SrrRAIr. 
STRENE.* x. s. [ycpenz, Saxon, stirps.] 
Race ; offspring: now straiz. Chaucer, 
Rom. R. 


STRENGTH. x. s. [yopenzS, Saxon.] 


1. Force; vigour; power of the body. 


But strength from truth divided, and from just 
Illaudable, nought merits but dispraise. 
Milton, P. Le 


Prior. 


Thou must outlive 
Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty, which will 
change 
To wither’d, weak, and grey. Milton, P. L. 
The insulting Trojan came, 

And menac’d us with force, our fleet with flame : 

Was it the strength of his tongue-valiant lord, 
In that black hour, that sav’d you from the sword ? 
Dryden. 
2. Power of endurance; firmness; dura- 


bility ; toughness ; hardness. 
Not founded on the brittle strength of bones. 
Milton, P. L- 
Firm Dorick pillars found the solid base, 
The fair Corinthian crown the higher space, 
And all below is strength, and all above is grace. 
Dryden. 
3. Vigour of any kind ; power of any kind. 
Strength there must be, either of love, or war, 
even such contrary ways leading to the same unity. 
Holyday. 


Before him flaming his enormous shield, 
Like the broad sun, illumin’d all the field ; 
His nodding helm emits a streamy ray. 
Pope, Iliad. 
To STREEK.* v. a. [ycpeccan, Saxon, ex- 
pandere, to stretch.] To lay out a dead 
body. North. Ray. 

Durand gives a pretty exact account of some of 
the ceremonies used at laying out the body, as they 
are at present practised in the north of England, 
where the laying out is called streeking. 

Brand, Pop. Antig, ii. 144. 
STREET.fF x. s. [pepeece, Saxon ; strasse, 
German; strada, Spanish and Italian; 
streede, Danish ; straet, Dutch; stratum, 
Latin. Dr. Johnson.—To these words 
Wachter and Serenius add the Welsh 
ystrid, Icel. straeta, Su. Goth. sé, «et 
and consider them derived from the 
verbs signifying to tread, as tretten, 
Germ. traeda, Su. Goth. having the s 
(which is common) prefixed.] 
1. A way, properly a paved way, between 
two rows of houses. 

He led us through fair streets; and all the way 
we went there were gathered people on both sides, 
standing in a row. Bacon. 

The streets are no larger than alleys. — Sandys. 

When night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine ; 
Witness the streets of Sodom. Milton, P. L. 

The Italians say the ancients always considered 
the situation of a building, whether it were high 
or low, in an open square, or in a narrow street, 
and more or less deviated from their rule of art. 

Addison on Italy. 

When you tattle with some crony servant in the 

game street, leave your own street-door open. 


Swift. 


God, in all things wise and just, 
Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of man, with strength entire, and free-will arm’d. 
Milton, P. Le 
This act 
Shall crush the strength of Satan. Milton, P. L. 


4. Power of resistance; sureness; fast- 
ness. 


Our castle’s strength 

Will laugh a siege to scorn. Shakspeare. 
5. Support; security; that which sup- 

ports. 

Bereave me not thy aid, 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress, 

My only strength and stay. Milton, P. L- 
6. Power of mind; force of any mental 

faculty. 

Aristotle’s large views, acuteness and pene- 
tration of thought, and sirength of judgement, 
few have equalled. Locke. 

He enjoyed the greatest strength of good sense, 
and the most exquisite taste of politeness, Addison. 

We, like friendly colours, found our hearts 


9. Proverbially, a publick place. 
That there be no leading into captivity, and no 


complaining in our streets. Psalm exliv. 14. ‘unite, 
Our public ways would be so crowded, that, we And each from each contract new strength and 
should want stree¢-room. Addison, Spect. light. Popes 


Let us reflect upon what we daily see practised 
in the world, and can we believe, if an apostle of 
Christ appeared in our streets, he would retract his 
caution, and command us to be conformed to the 
world ? Rogers, Serm. 


SrreerwaLker. x. s. [street and walk.]} 
A common prostitute that offers herself 
to sale in the open street. 


7. Spirit ; animation. . 
Methinks I feel new strength within me rise, 

Wings growing, and dominion given. — 

Milton, P. L. 

Adam and first matron Eve 

Had ended now their orisons, and found ; 

Strength added from above, new hope to spring 

Out of despair. Milton, P. L. 
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g. Vigour of writing; nervous diction ; 
force opposed to softness, in writing or 
painting. 

Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, and 
know, 
What ’s roundly smooth, or Janguishingly slow, 
And praise the easy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham’s strength aud Waller’s sweetness 
join. Pope. 
Caracci’s strength, Correggio’s softer line, 
Paulo’s free stroke, and Titian’s warmth divine. 
Pope. 
9. Potency of liquors. 


10. Fortification ; fortress. 

The rashness of talking should not only be 
retarded by the guard of our heart, but fenced in 
by certain strengths placed in the mouth, 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
He thought 
This inaccessible high strength to have seiz’d. 
Milton, P. L. 

Betray’d in all his strengths, the wood beset ; 

Allinstruments, all arts of ruin met. Denham. 


11. Support; maintenance of power. 
What they boded would be a mischief to us, you 
are providing shall be one of our principal strengths. 
Sprat, Serm. 
12. Legal force; validity ; security. 


13. Confidence imparted. 

Certain services were due from the soldier to his 
captain, and from the captain to the prince, and 
upon the strength of such tenures, in after times, 
the descendents of these people and their kings did 
subsist and make their wars. Davenant. 

The allies, after a successful summer, are too 
apt, upon the strength of it, to neglect their pre- 
parations for the ensuing campaign. Addison. 


14, Armament; force; power. 
What is his strength by land ? 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Nor was there any other strength designed to 
attend about his highness than one regiment. 
Clarendon. 
15. Persuasive prevalence ; argumentative 
force. 
This presupposed, it may then stand yery well 
with strength and soundness of reason, thus to 
answer. Hooker. 


To Streneru. v.q. To strengthen. Not 


used. 
Edward’s happy-order’d reign, most fertile 
breeds 
Plenty of mighty spirits, to strength his state. 
Daniel. 
To StRENGTHEN. v. a. [from strength. ] 
1. To make strong. 
8. To confirm; to establish. 

Authority is by nothing so much strengthened 
and confirmed as by custom; for no man easily 
distrusts the things which he and all men have 
been always bred up to. Temple. 

Thee, bold Longinus! all the Nine inspire, 
And bless your critick with a poet’s fire : 

An ardent judge, who, zealous in his trust, 

With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just ; 
Whose own example strengthéns all his laws, 
And is himself that great sublime he draws. Pope, 

If it were true that women were thus naturally 
yain and light, then how much more blamable is 
that education, which seems contrived to strengthen 
and increase this folly ! Law. 

3, To animate; to fix in resolution. 

Let us rise up and build: so they strengthened 

their hands for this work. Neh. ii. 18. 
Charge Joshua, and encourage him and strengthen 


_ hin. Deuteronomy. 
4, To make to increase in power or se- 
curity. 


Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest, 
With powerful policy strengthen themselves. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
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They sought the strengthening of the heathen. 

1 Mac. vi. 
To STRENGTHEN. v. 2. To grow strong. 

Oh men. for flatt’ry and deceit renown’d ! 
Thus when y’ are young ye learn it all like him, 
Till, as your years increase, that strengthens too, 
T’ undo poor maids. Otway, Orphan. 

The disease that shall destroy at length, 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his 
strength. Pope. 
SrrE’NGTHENER. ] 7. s. [from strengthen : 
Srre‘NcTHNER. J bycontraction strength- 
ner. | 
1, That which gives strength ; that which 
makes strong. 

Garlick is a great strengthener of the stomach 
upon decays of appetite or indigestion. Temple. 

2. [In medicine.] Strengtheners add to the 
bulk and firmness of the solids: cordials 
are such as drive on the vital actions ; 
but these such as confirm the stamina. 

Quincy. 

Srrenerutess. adj. [from strength.] 

1. Wanting strength ; deprived of strength. 

Yet are these feet, whose strengthless stay is 

numb, 
Unable to support this lump of clay. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

As the wretch, whose fever-weaken’d joints, 
Like strengthless hinges, buckle under life 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper’s arms.  Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

2. Wanting potency; weak. Used of 
liquors. 

This liquor must be inflammable or not, and yet 
subtile and pungent, which may be called spirit ; 
or else strengihless or insipid, which may be named 
phlegm. Boyle. 


STRE’NUOUS. adj. [strenuus, Lat.] 
1. Brave; bold; active; valiant; danger- 

ously laborious. 

Nations grown corrupt 
Love bondage more than liberty ; 
Bondage with ease than strenwous liberty. 
Milton, S.A. 

2. Zealous; vehement. 

He resolves to be strenuous for taking off the 
test, against the maxims of all wise Christian go- 
vernments, which always had some established 
religion, leaving at best a toleration to others. 

Swift to Pope. 

Citizens within the bills of mortality have been 

strenuous against the church and crown. Swift. 
SrreNuousLy. adv. [from strenuous. | 
1. Vigorously ; actively. 

Many can use both hands, yet will there divers 

remain that can strenwously make use of neither. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
2, Zealously ; vehemently; with ardour. 

Writers dispute strenuously for the liberty of 
conscience, and inveigh largely against all ecclesi- 
asticks under the name of high church. Swift. 

There was no true Catholick but strenuously 
contended for it. Waterland. 

Srre'nvousness.* n. s. [from strenuous. ] 
The state of being strenuous ; earnest- 
ness; laboriousness. Scott. 

Srre’pent.* adj. [strepens, Lat.] Noisy ; 
loud. ; 

Peace to the strepent horn ! 

Let no harsh dissonance disturb the morn ; 
No sounds inelegant and rude 
Her sacred solitude profane. 
Shenstone, Ode to Rural Elegance. 

Srre‘perous. adj. [strepo, Lat.] Loud ; 
noisy. ‘ 

Porta conceives, because in a streperous eruption 
it riseth against fire, it doth therefore resist light- 
ning. Brown, 


Ss. FR 
STRESS. x. s. [ycece, Saxon, violence; 
or from distress. , 
1. Importance ; important part. 
Thé stress of the fable lies upon the hazard of 
having a numerous stock of children. 1’ Estrange. 
This, on which the great stress of the business 


depends, would haye been made out with reasons 
sufficient. Locke. 


2, Importance imputed ; weight ascribed. 
A body may as well lay too little as too much 
stress upon a dream; but the less we heed them 
the better. DL’ Estrange. 
It shewed how very little stress is to be laid 
upon the precedents they bring. Leslie. 
Consider how great a stress he laid upon this 
duty, while upon earth, and how earnestly he re- 
commended it, Atterbury. 


3. Violence ; force, either acting or suf- 
fered. 
By stress of weather driv’n, 
At last they landed. Dryden, Ain. 
Though the faculties of the mind are improved 
by exercise, yet they must not be put to a stress 
beyond their strength. Locke. 
To Srress.f v. a. [evidently from dis- 
tress.) To distress ; to put to hardships 
or difficulties. 
Stirred with pity of the stressed plight 
Of this sad realm. Spenser. 
If the magistrate be so stressed that he cannot 
protect those that are pious and peaceable, the 
Lord help. Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. p. 155. 


To STRETCH. ». a. [yepeccan, Saxon ; 
strecken, Dutch.] 


1. To extend ; to spread out to a distance. 
The stretching out of his wings shall fill the 
breadth of thy land, Ts. viii. 8. 
Stretch thine hand unto the poor. Ecclus. vii. 32, 
Take thy rod, and stretch out thine hand. 
Ex. vii. 19. 
Eden stretch’d her line 
From Auran, eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings. Milton. 
2. To elongate, or strain to a greater 
space. 
Regions to which 
All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than what this garden is to all the earth, \ 
And all the sea, from one entire globose 


Stretch’d into longitude. Milton: 
3. To expand; to display. 
Leviathan on the deep, 
Stretch’d like a promontory sleeps. Milton. 


What more likely to stretch forth the heayens, 
and lay the foundation of the earth, than infinite 
power ? Tillotson. 

4. To strain to the utmost. 
This kiss, if it durst speak, 
Would stretch thy spirits up into the air. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
5. To make tense. 
So the stretch’d cord the shackled dancer tries. 
Smith. 
6. To carry by violence farther than is 
right; to strain: as, to stretch a text; to 
stretch credit. 
To STRETCH. %, 2. 
1. To be extended, locally, intellectually, 
or consequentially. 

Idolatry is a horrible sin, yet doth repentance 
stretch unto it. Whitgift. 

A third? a fourth ? 
What! will the line stretch out to th’ crack of doom? 
Shakspeares 

This to rich Ophir’s rising morn is known, 

And stretch’d out far to the burnt swarthy zone. 
Cowley. 
Your dungeon stretching far and wide beneath. 
Milton. 


; 


t 
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2. To bear extension without rupture. 
The inner membrane, that involved the liquors 
of the egg, because it would stretch and yield, re- 
mained unbroken. Boyle. 


8. To sally beyond the truth. 

: What an allay do we find to the credit of the 
‘most probable event, that is reported by one who 
uses to stretch ? Gov. of the Tongue. 

Srretcu. 2. s. [from the verb. ] 

1. Extension; reach; occupation of more 
_ space. 

At all her stretch her little wings she spread, 
And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead : 
Then flickering to his pallid lips, she strove 
To print a kiss, Dryden, Ceyx and Alcyo. 

Disruption, as strong as they are, the bones 
would be in some danger of, upon a great and 

_ sudden stretch or contortion, if they were dry, 

Ray on the Creation. 

2. Force of body extended. 

He thought to swim the stormy main, 

By stretch of arms the distant shore to gain, 
Dryden, Zin. 
3. Effort ; struggle : from the act of run- 

ning. 

Those put a lawful authority upon the stretch 
to the abuse of power, under the colour of prero- 
gative. L’ Estrange. 

Upon this alarm we made incredible stretches 
towards the south, to gain the fastnesses of Preston. 

: Addison. 

4. Utmost extent of meaning. 

Quotations, in their utmost streéch, can signify 

no more than that Luther lay under severe agonies 

_ of mind. Atierbury. 
5. Utmost reach of power. 
i This is the utmost stretch that nature can, 
__ And all beyond is fulsome, false, and vain. 
i Granville. 
STRETCHER. n.s. [from stretch.] 
1. Any thing used for extension. 

3 His hopes enstil’d 

His strength, the stretcher of Ulysses’ string, 

- And his steele’s piercer. Chapman. 

2. A term in bricklaying. 

Tooth in the stretching course. two inches with 

__ the stretcher only. Moxon. 

38. The timber against which the rower 

plants his feet. 
__ This fiery speech inflames his fearful friends, 

_ They tug at every oar, and every stretcher bends. 
Dryden. 
To STREW.7 v. a. [The orthography of 

this word is doubtful: it is sometimes 
written strew, and sometimes strow. I 
_ have taken both: Skinner proposes 
_ Sstrow, and Junius writes straw. Their 
reasons will appear in the word from 


. 


'_ which it may be derived: strawan, Goth, 


__ stroyen, Dutch ; ycpeapian, Saxon ; streu- 
_ ven, German ; stroe, Danish. Perhaps 
_- strow is best, being that which reconciles 
_ etymology with pronunciation. Dr. 
_ Johnson. —I may add the Sax. pcpeopian, 
- andthe Swedish stroo. Straw, as Junius 
_ writes it, and as it is often written in our 
translation of the Bible, is strictly con- 
_ formable to the etymology, viz. to the 
Goth. strawan, which, as well as the 
_ Saxon verbs, Mr. H. Tooke derives from 
hs straw. | 


__ 1. To spread by being scattered. 


__ ~ The snow which does the top of Pindus strew, 
Did never whiter shew. Spenser. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 

___ the birds of Heay’n shall vindicate their grain. 

. Pope. 
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2. To spread by scattering. 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet 
maid, 
And not have strew’d thy grave, 
Here be tears of perfect moan, 
Wept for thee in Helicon ; 
And some flowers and some bays, 
For thy herse, to strew the ways. 
Milton, Ep. M. Winch. 


Shaks. Hamlet. 


3. To scatter loosely. 

The calf he burnt in the fire, ground it to powder, 
and strawed it upon the water, and made Israel 
drink of it, Exodus. 

With furies and nocturnal orgies fir’d, 
Whom ev’n the savage beasts had spar’d, they 
kill’d, 
And strew’d his mangled limbs about the field. 
Dryden. 
STREWING.* x. s. [from strew.] Any thing 
fit to be strewed. Mason. 
The herbs that have on them the cold dew o’ the 
night, 
, Are strewings fitt’st for graves, Shaks. Cymbeline. 
STRE WMENT. n, s. [from strew.] Any thing 
scattered in decoration. 
Her death was doubtful. — For charitable 
prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her; 
Yet here she is allow’d her virgin chants, 
Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 


STRI’ A. n.s. (Latin.] In natural his- 
tory, the small channels in the shells of 
cockles and scallops. 

The salt, leisurely permitted to shoot of itself in 
the liquor, exposed to the open air, did shoot into 
more fair crystalline strie, than those that were 
gained out of the remaining part of the same liquor 
by a more hasty evaporation. Boyle. 

Srrrate. | adj. [strie, Lat. strié, Fr.] 

Srriarep.f Formed in strie. 

These effluviums fly by striated atoms and wind- 
ing particles, as Des Cartes conceiveth, or glide 
by streams attracted from either pole unto the 
equator. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have 
been a sun, and so the centre of a lesser vortex, 
whose axis still kept the same posture, by reason 
of the striate particles finding no fit pores for their 
passages, but only in this direction. Ray. 

Crystal, when incorporated with the fibrous tales, 
shews, if broke, a striated or fibrous texture, like 
those tales. Woodward. 


STRIATURE. n.s. [strie, Lat. strieure, Fr.] 
Disposition of strize. : 

Parts of tuberous haematite shew several varie- 

ties in the crusts, striature, and texture of the body. 

Woodward. 

Srricu. n.s. [seiyé, Gr. striz, Lat.] A bird 
of bad omen. 

The ill-fac’d owl, death’s dreadful messenger, 
The hoarse night-raven, trump of doleful drere, 
The leather-winged bat, day’s enemy, 

The rueful strich, still waiting on the bier. Spenser. 

Srrvcken. The ancient participle of 
strike; but it has in the antiquated 
phrase stricken, (that is, advanced in 
years,) a meaning not borrowed from 
strike. 

The cunningest mariners were so conquered 
by the storm, as they thought it best with stricken 
sails to yield to be governed by it. Sidney. 

That shall I shew, as sure as hound : 
The stricken deer doth challenge by the bleeding 


wound. Spenser. 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and well stricken 
in age. Genesis. 


With blindness were these stricken. ; 
Wisd. xix. 17, 


Parker and Vaughan, having had a controversy 
touching certain arms, were appointed to run some 
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courses, when Parker was stricken into the mouth 
at the first course, Bacon. 
Though the earl of Ulster was of greater power 
than any other subject in Ireland, yet was he so far 
stricken in years, as that he was unable to manage 
the martial affairs. Davies. 
Srrrcxxe, or Strickler, or Strickless, or 
Siritchel.} n. s. : 
1. That which strikes the corn to level it 
with the bushel. Ainsworth. 
The strickler is a thing that goes along with the 
measure, which is a straight board with a staffe 
fixed in the side, to draw over corn in measureing, 
that it exceed not the height of the measure. 
Holme, Acad. of Arm. p. 337. 
This level measure of grain is here proyincially 
termed strike and strickless. 
Shaw, Hist. of Staffordshire. 
2. Strickle is an instrument used to whet 
scythes with. North. Grose. 


STRICT. adj. [strictus, Lat.] 


]. Exact; accurate ; rigorously nice. 
Thou ’lt fall into deception unaware, 
Not keeping strictest watch. Milton. 
As legions in the field their front display, 
To try the fortune of some doubtful day, 
And move to meet their foes with sober pace, 
Strict to their figure, though in wider space. 
Dryden. 
He checks the bold design ; 
And rules as strict his labour’d works confine, 
As if the Stagyrite o’erlook’d each line, Pope. 
2. Severe; rigorous; not mild; not in- 
dulgent. 
Implore her, in my voice, that she make friends 
To the strict deputy. Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
Thy will 
By nature free, not over-rul’d by fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity. Milton, P. L. 
If a strict hand be kept over children from the 
beginning, they will in that age be tractable ; and 
if, as they grow up, the rigour be, as they deserve 
it, gently relaxed, former restraints will increase 


their love, Locke. 
Numa the rites of strict religion knew ; 
On ey’ry altar laid the incense due. Prior. 


3. Confined ; not extensive. 

As they took the compass of their commission 
stricter or larger, so their dealings were more or 
less moderate. Hooker. 

4. Close ; tight. 
The god, with speedy pace, 
Just thought to strain her ina strict embrace. 
Dryden. 

The fatal noose performed its office, and with 

most strict ligature squeezed the blood into his face. 
Arbuthnot. 
5. Tense; not relaxed. 
We feel our fibres grow strict or lax according 
to the state of the air. Arbuthnot. 
Srri/criy. adv. [from strict. ] 
1. Exactly; with rigorous accuracy. 
His horse-troupes, that the vantgard had, he 
strictly did command 
To ride their horses temperately. Chapman. 

The other parts being grosser, composed not only 
water, strictly so called, but the whole mass of 
liquid bodies. Burnet. 

Charge him strictly 
Not to proceed, but wait my farther pleasure. 
Dryden. 
2. Rigorously; severely; without remis- 
sion or indulgence. 

In the discharge of thy place, set before thee the 
best examples; and after a time set before thee 
thine own, and examine thyself strictly whether 
thou didst not best at first. 5 Bacon. 

God may with the greatest justice strictly re- 
quire endeavours from us, and without any incon- 
sistency with his goodness inflict penalties on those 
who.are wanting. Rogers, 
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A weak prince again disposed the people to new 
attempts, which it was the clergy’s duty to endea- 
vour to prevent, if some of them had not pro- 
ceeded upon a topick that, stricity followed, would 
enslave all mankind. Swift. 

3. Closely ; tightly; with tenseness. 

“Srri'ctness. n.s. [from strict.] 

1. Exactness ; rigorous accuracy ; nice 
recularity. 

T could not grant too much or distrust too little 
to men, that pretended singular piety and religious 
strictness. « King Charles. 

Such of them as cannot be concealed connive 
at, though in the strictness of your judgement you 
cannot pardon. Dryden. 

Who were made privy to the secrets of Heaven, 
but such as performed his revealed will at an higher 
rate of strictness than the rest ? South. 

Eusebius, who is not in strictness to be reckoned 
with the Ante-Nicenes. Waterland. 

Though in strictness our Saviour might have 
pleaded exemption from the Jewish tribute, he 
exerted his divine power in a miracle to pay it. 

Rogers. 
2. Severity ; rigour. 

These commissioners proceeded with such strict- 
ness and severity as did much obscure the king’s 
mercy. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

3, Closeness; tightness; not laxity. 

Srrrcture. n.s. [from strictura, Lat. a 
spark. ] 

1. Astroke ; a touch. 

The God of nature implanted in their vegetable 
natures certain passive strictures, or signatures of 
that wisdom which hath made and ordered all 
things with the highest reason. Haie. 

2, Contraction ; closure by contraction. 

As long as there is thirst, with a free passage by 
urine, and stricture of the vessels, so long is water 
safely taken. Arbuthnot. 

3. A-slight touch upon a subject; nota 
set discourse. 

Thus have I past through all your letter, and 
given myself the liberty of these strictures by way 
of reflection on all and every passage. Hanvmond. 


STRIDE. un. s. [ycpeede, Sax.] A long step; 
a step taken with great violence ; a wide 
divarication of the legs. 

I'll speak between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 

The monster — moved on with horrid strides. 

Milton. 

Her voice theatrically loud, 

And masculine her stride. Swift. 

To Strive. v. n. pret, strode, or strid ; part. 
pass. stridden. [from the noun.] 

1. To walk with long steps. 

Mars in the middle of the shining shield 
Is grav’d, and strides along the liquid field. 

Dryden. 

To Jove, or to thy father Neptune, pray, 

The brethren ery’d, and instant strode away. 
Pope. 

2, To stand with the legs far from each 

other, 


To STRIDE. v. a 
See him stride 
Vallies wide, Arbuthnot. 


STRIUV'DOR-* n. s. [Latin.] A quick loud 
noise; a clap. 
Juturna from afar beheld her fly, 
And knew the ill omen by her screaming cry, 
And stridor of her wings. Dryden, in. 12. 
SrrYputous.f adj. [stridulus, Latin.) 
Making a small noise; hissing; creaking; 
chattering. 
Not a stridulous jay, not a petulant sparrow. 
Bp, Hall, Beauty and Unity of the Church. 


To pass by a step. 


STRIFE.F 2. s. 


1. Contention ; 
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It arises from a small and stridwous noise, 
which, being firmly rooted, maketh a divulsion of 
parts. Brown. 


[estrif, old French, con- 


tention; discord ; from estrive. See To 


STRIVE. ] 


contest; discord; war ; 


lawsult. 
Land my people were at great strife with the 
children of Ammon. Judg. xii. 2. 
Some preach Christ even of envy and strife, and 
some of good-will. 
He is proud, knowing nothing; but doating 
about questions and strife of words. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
Acts of hateful strife, hateful to all. 
Milton, P. L. 
These vows, thus granted, rais’d a strife above 
Betwixt the god of war and queen of love: 
She, granting first, had right of time to plead ; 
But he had granted too, and would recede. 
Dryden. 
’ Tis this that shakes our country with alarms, 
And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms, 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and strife. Addison. 
Inheriting no strife, 


Nor marrying discord in a noble wife. Pope. 


9. Contest of emulation. 


Thus gods contended, noble strife / 
Who most should ease the wants of life. Congreve. 
By wise governing, it may be so ordered, that 


Phil. 1. 15. | 
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4. To notify by sound. 

The Windsor bell hath struck twelve. Shaksp. 

The drums presently striking up a march, they 
plucked up their ensigns, and forward they go. 

Knolles. 

A judicious friend moderates the pursuit, gives 
the signal for action, presses the advantage, and 
strikes the critical minute. Collier of Friendship. 

5. To stamp; to impress. 

The memory in some men is very tenacious; 
but yet there seems to be a constant decay of all 
our ideas, even of those which are struck deepest, 
and in minds the most retentive. Locke. 

6. To contract; to lower; to vale. It is 
only used in the phrases to stréke sadl, or 
to strike a flag. 

How many nobles then would hold their places, 
That must strike sail to spirits of vile sort! 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

To this all differing passions and interests should 
strike sail, and, like swelling streams, running 
different courses, should yet all make haste into 
the sea of common safety. Temple. 

They strike sail where they know they shall ke 
mastered, and murder where they can with safety. 

Dryden, 

Now, did I not so near my labour’s end 
Strike sail, and hast’ning to the harbour tend, 

My song to flow’ry gardens might extend. 
Dryden. 
7. To alarm; to put into emotion; to 


both sides shall be at strife, not which shall flatter 
most, but which shall do the prince and the pub- 
lick the most honest and the most faithful service. 
Davenant. 
3. Opposition ; contrariety ; contrast. 
Artificial strife 
Lives in those touches, livelier than life. Shaks. 


4. Natural contrariety ; as, the strife of 
acid and alkali. 


Srrvrerut. adj. [strife and full.] Con- 
tentious; discordant. 

Th’ ape was strifeful and ambitious, 

And the fox guileful and most covetous. Spenser. 

I know not what new creation may creep forth 
from the sérifeful heap of things, into which, as 
into a second chaos, we are fallen. Dr. Maine. 

StrreMent. ns. [strigmentum, from 
stringo, Lat. to scrape.] Scraping; re- 
crement. 

Many, besides the strigments and sudorous ad- 
hesions from men’s hands, acknowledge that no- 
thing proceedeth from gold in its usual decoction. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
To STRIKE, v. a. pret. struck, or strook ; 
part. pass. struck, strucken, stricken, or 
strook. [aycpican, Saxon; streichen, 
German ; adstrykia, Icelandick ; stricker, 
Danish. | 
1. To act upon by a blow; to hit with a 
blow. 
He at Philippi kept 
His sword e’en like a dancer, while I struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
We will deliver you the cause, 
Why I, that did love Cesar when I struck him, 
Proceeded thus. Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 
T must 
But wail his fall, whom I myself struck down. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Then on the croud he cast a furious look, 

And wither’d all their strength before he strook. 
Dryden. 


3. To punish; to afflict. 
To punish the just is not good, nor to strike 
princes for equity. P Prov. xvii, 26, 
3, To dash; to throw by a quick motion. 


The blood strike on the two side-posts. 
Ex. xii, 7, 


surprise. 
The rest, struck with horror stood, 
To see their leader cover’d o’er with blood. 
Waller. 
Jack Straw at London-stone, with all his rout, 
Struck not the city with soloud ashout. Dryden. 
His virtues render our assembly awful, 
They strike with something like religious fear. 
Addison, Caio. 
Didst thou but view him right, shouldst see him 
black 
With murder, treason, sacrilege, and crimes, 
That strike my soul with horror but to name them. 
Addison. 
Weare no sooner presented to any one we never ~ 
saw before, but we are immediately struck with the 
idea of a proud, a reserved, an affable, or a good- 
natured man. Addison. 
Nice works of art strike and surprise us most 
upon the first view ; but the better we are ac- 
quainted with them, the less we wonder, : 
Aiterbury. 
Court virtues bear, like gems, the highest rate, 
Born where heaven’s influence scarce can pene= 
trate ; 
In Hife’s low vale, the soil the virtues like, 
They please as beauties, here as wonders strike. 
Popes 


8. [Feedus ferire.| To make a bargain. 


Sign but his peace, he vows he’ll ne’er again 
The sacred names of fops and beaus profane: 
Strike up the bargain quickly ; for I swear, 

As times go now, he offers very fair. Dryden 

I come to offer peace, to reconcile 
Past enmities; to strike perpetual leagues 
With Vanoc. A. Philips, Briton. 


9. To produce by a sudden action. 


The court paved, striketh up a great heat in 
summer, and much coldin winter. Bacon 
Waving wide her myrtle wand, 


‘She strikes an universal peace through sea and 


land. Milton, Ode. 
These men are fortune’s jewels moulded bright, 
Brought forth with their own fire and light ; 
If I her vulgar stone for either took, 
Out of myself it must be struck. 
Take my caduceus! : 
With this the infernal ghosts I can command, 
And strike a terror through the Stygian strand. © 
Dryden: 


Cowley. 


10. To affect suddenly in any particular 


manner, 
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When verses cannot be understood, nor a man’s 
ood wit seconded with the forward child under- 
standing, it strites a man more dead than a great 


reckoning in a little room. Shakspeare. 
Strike her young bones, 
Ye taking airs, with lameness, Shakspeare, 


He that is stricken blind cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eye-sight lost. Shaks. 

So ceas’d the rival crew, when Purcell came, 

’ They sung no more, or only sung his fame ; 
Struck dumb, they all admir’d. Dryden. 
Humility disarms envy, and strikes it dead. 
Collier. 

Then do not sérike him dead with a denial, 

But hold him up in life. Addison, Cato. 
1]. To cause to sound by blows: with up 
only emphatical. 

Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 

_ Plead for our interest, and our being here. Shaks. 
12. To forge; to mint. 

Though they the lines on golden anvils beat, 
It looks as if they struck them at a heat. Tate. 

Some very rare coins struck of a pound weight, 
of gold and silver, Constantine sent to Chilperick. 

Arbuthnot. 

13. It is used in the participle, I know not 

well how, for advanced in Years. 

The king 

Is wise and virtuous, and his noble queen 

Well struck in years ; fair, and not jealous. Shaks. 
14. To Srrixe of: To erase from a 

reckoning or account, 

Deliver Helen, and all damace else 
Shall be struck off: Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 

fT have this while with leaden thoughts been 

prest ; 
But I shail in a more convenient time 
Strike off this score of absence. Shaks. Othello. 

When any wilful sin stands charged on our 
account, it will not be struci: off till we forsake and 
turn away from it. Kettleworth. 

Ask men’s opinions: Scoto now shall tell 
How trade increases, and the world goes well: 
Strike off bis pension by the setting sun, 

And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. Pope. 
15. To Srrixe off. To separate by a 
blow, or any sudden action. 

Germany had stricken off that which appeared 
corrupt in the doctrine of the church of Rome; 
but seemed neyertheless in discipline still to retain 
therewith great conformity. Hooker, 

They followed so fast that they overtook him, 
and without further delay struck off his head, 

Knolles. 

He was taken prisoner by Surinas, lieutenant- 
general for the king of Parthia, who stroke off his 
head. * Hakewill. 

A mass of water would be struck off and separate 
from the rest, and tost through the air like a flyin g 

| * river. Burnet. 
16. To Srrixe out. To produce by col- 
lision. 

My thoughtless youth was wing’d with vain 

desires ; 
~ My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 
Follow’d false lights ; and, when their glimpse was 
gone, 
_ My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. Dry. 
_&7. To Strixz out. To blot; to efface. 
___ By expurgatory animadversions, we might strike 
out great numbers of hidden qualities, and having 
~ once a conceded list, with more safety attempt 
their reasons. f Brown. 
To methodize is as necessary as to strike out. 
Pope. 
To bring to light. 
To form at once by 


18. To Srrixe out. 
19. To Srrixe out. 
a quick effort. 
_ __ Whether thy hand strike owt some free design, 
__ _Where life awakes and dawns at ey’ry line, 

_» Or blend in beauteous tints the colour’d mass, 

___ And from the canyass call the mimick face. Pope. 
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| To STRIKE. v. n. 
1. To make a blow. 

Tin mine own woe charm’d, 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 

Nor feel him where he séruch. Shaks. Cymb. 

It pleas’d the king 
To strike at me upon his misconstruction B 
When he tript me bebind. Shaks. K. Lear. 
He wither’d all their strength before he strook. 
Dryden. 
2. To collide; to clash. 

Holding a ring by a thread in a glass, tell him 
that holdeth it, it shall strike so many times against 
the side of the glass, and no more, 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
3. To act by repeated percussion. 

Bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 

She sérike upon the bell, Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Those antique minstrels, sure, were Charles- 

like kings, : 
Cities their lutes, and subjects’ hearts their strings ; 
On which with so divine a hand they strook, 
Consent of motion from their breath they took. 
Waller. 
4. To sound by the stroke of a hammer. 


Cesar, ’tis strucken eight. Shakspeare. 
Deep thoughts will often suspend the senses so 
far, that about a man clocks may strike, and bells 
ring, which he takes no notice of. Grew. 
5. To make an attack. 
Is not the king’s name forty thousand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory. Shakspeare, Rich. IZ. 
When, by their designing leaders taught 
To strike at power which for themselves they 
sought, 
The vulgar, gull'd into rebellion, arm’d, 
Their blood to action by their prize was warm’d. 
Dryden. 


6. To act by external influx. 

Consider the red and white colours in porphyre ; 
hinder light but from strifing on it, and its colours 
vanish. Locke. 

7. To sound with blows. 

Whilst any trump did sound, or drum struck up, 

His sword did ne’er leave striking in the field. 
Shakspeare. 
8. To be dashed; to be stranded. 

The admiral galley, wherein the emperor was, 

struck upon a sand, and there stuck fast. 


nolles. 
9. To pass with a quick or strong effect. 

Now and then a glittering beam of wit or pas- 
sion strikes through the obscurity of the poem: 
any of these effect a present liking, but not a last- 
ing admiration. Dryden. 

10. To pay homage, as by lowering the 
sail. 

We see the wind sit sore upon our sails ; 

And yet we strike not, but securely perish. 
Shakspeare. 
I’d rather chop this hand off at a blow, 
And with the other fling it at thy face, 
Than bear so low a sail, to strike to thee. Shaks. 

The interest of our kingdom is ready to strike 
to that of your poorest fishing-towns: it is hard 
you will not accept our services. Swift. 

11. To be put by some sudden act or mo- 
tion into any state; to break forth. 

It struck on a sudden into such reputation, that 
it scorns any longer to sculk, but owns itself pub- 
lickly. Gov. of the Tongue. 

12. To Srrixx in with. To conform; to 
suit itself to; to join with at once. 
Those who, by the prerogative of their age, 
should frown youth into sobriety, imitate and 
strike in with them, and are really vicious that they 
may be thought young, South. 
They catch at every shadow of relief, strike in 
at a venture with the next companion, and, so the 
dead commodity be taken off, care not who be the 
chapman, Norris. 
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The cares or pleasures of the world strike te 

with every thought. Addison. 

He immediately struck in with them, but de- 

scribed this march to the temple with so much 
horrour, that he shivered every joint. 

Addison, Freeholder, 

13. To Strixe out. To spread or rove; 
to make a sudden excursion. 

In this plain was the last general rendezvous of 
mankind ; and from thence they were broken into 
companies and dispersed, the several successive 
generations, like the waves of the sea, over-reach- 
ing one another, and striking out farther and farther 
upon the land, Burnet, Theory. 

When a great man strikes out into a sudden ir- 
regularity, he needs not question the respect of a 
retinue, Collier. 

STRIKE.f n.s. A bushel; a dry measure 
of capacity ; four pecks. 

Wing, cartnaye, and bushel, peck, strike, 
at hand. 

What dowry has she ?— 

bottles, 
And twenty strike of oats. 
Beaum, and Fl. Two Nob. Kinsmen. 
StRKEBLOCK. x.s. Is a plane shorter 
than the jointer, having its sole made 
exactly flat and straight, and it is used 
for the shooting of a short joint. 
Moxon, Mech. Ex. 
SrrrKer.f 2.s. [from strike.] Person or 
thing that strikes. 
Musick, the most divine striker of the senses. 
Sidney, Def. of Poesy. 

A bishop then must be blameless, not given to 
wine, no striker. 1 Tim. iii. 3. 

He thought with his statf to have struck the 
striker. Sandys. 

The striker must be dense, and in its best velo- 
city. Digby. 

STRIKING} part. adj. [from strike.]  Af- 
fecting ; surprising. 

Though colour be the lowest of all the consti- 
tuent parts of beauty, yet it is vulgarly the anost 
striking. Spence, Crito. 

STRIKINGLY.* adv. [from striking.] So 
as to affect or surprise. 

The force of many strikingly poetical passages 
has been weakened or unperceived, because their 
origin was unknown, unexplored, or misunder- 
stood. Warton, Pref. to Milton’s Sm. Poems. 


ready 
Tusser, Husbandry. 
Some two hundred 


STRIKINGNEss.* x. s. [from striking. ] 


The power of affecting or surprising. 


STRING. x. s. [yepmz, Saxon; sireng, 


German and Danish; stringhe, Dutch ; 
stringo, Lat.] 


1. A slender rope; a small cord; any 


slender and flexible band. 

Any lower bullet hanging upon the other aboye 
it, must be conceived, as if the weight of it were 
in that point where its string touches the upper. 

Wilkins, Dedalus» 


2. A riband. , 


Round Ormond’s knee thou tiest the mystick 
string, : 
That makes the knight companion to the king. 
Prior. 


3. A thread on which any things are filed. 


Their priests pray by their beads, having a string 
with a hundred of nutshells upon it; and the re- 
peating of certain words with them they account 
meritorious, Stilling fleet. 


4, Any set of things filed ona line. 


I have caught two of these dark undermining 
vermin, and intend to make a string of them, in 


order to hang them up in one of my papers, 
Addison, Spect. 


5. The chord of a musical instrument. 
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Thus when two brethren strings are set alike, 
To move them both, but one of them we strike. 
Cowley, 
The string that jars 
When rudely touch’d, ungrateful to the sense, 
With pleasure feels the master’s flying fingers, 
Swells into harmony, and charms the hearers. 
Rowe. 

By the appearance they make in marble, there 
is not one string-instrument that seems comparable 
to our violins. Addison. 

6. A small fibre. 

Duckweed putteth forth a little string into the 
water, from the bottom. Bacon. 

In pulling broom up, the least strings left be- 
hind will grow. Mortimer. 

7. A nerve; a tendon. 

The most piteous tale, which in recounting, 
His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life 
Began to crack. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

The string of his tongue was loosed. 

St. Mark, vii. 35. 

8. The nerve or line of the bow. 

The wicked bend their bow, they make ready 
their arrows upon the séring- P37 Xie Do 

Th’ impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing, 
Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv’ring 

string. Pope. 

g. Any concatenation or series : as, a string 
of propositions. 

13. To have two StRinas to the bow. To 
have two views or two expedients ; to 
have double advantage, or double secu- 
rity. 

No lover has that power 
T’ enforce a desperate amour, 

As he that has two strings to’s bow, 
‘And burns for love and money too. -Hudibras. 

To STRING. v. a. pret. strung, part. pass. 
strung. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnish with strings. 

Has not wise nature strung the legs and feet 
With firmest nerves, design’d to walk the street? 

Gay. 

2. To put a stringed instrument in tune. 

Here the muse so oft her harp has strung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung. 

Addison. 

3. To file on a string. 

Men of great learning or genius are too full to 
be exact ; and therefore chuse to throw down their 
pearls in heaps before the reader, rather than be at 
the pains of stringing them. Spectator. 

4, To make tense. 

Toil strung the nerves and purified the blood. 

Dryden. 

Srrinexp. adj. [from string.] Having 
strings ; produced by strings. 

Praise him with stringed instruments and organs. 

Psalms. 

Divinely warbled voice, 

Answering the stringed noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took. 
Milton, Ode. 

Srr¢ncent.t adj. [stringens, Lat.] Bind- 
ing ; contracting. 

What down doth dive 


The serpents twisting round their stringent folds, 
Inextricable tie ! Thomson, Liberty, P. iv. 
SrrrNncer.* 2.8. [from string.] One 
who makes strings for a bow. Obsolete. 
Stringers ought more diligently to be looked 


upon, —than either bowyer or fletcher. 
Ascham, Toxophil. B. 2. 


SrrUNGHALT. 2.5. A sudden twitching 
and snatching up of the hinder leg of a 
horse much higher than the other, or an 
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involuntary or convulsive motion of the 
muscles that extend or bend the hough, 
Farrier’s Dict. 
Srrinezss. adj. [from string.] Having 
no strings. 
Nothing; all is said ; 
His tongue is now a stringless instrument, 
Words, life, and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 
Shakspeare, Rich. II. 
Srri’ney. adj. [from string.] Fibrous; 
consisting of small threads ; filamentous. 
A plain Indian fan, made of the small stringy 
parts of roots spread out in a round flat form. 
Grew. 
By melting expensive sweats, and an obstinate 
flux of the belly, the stringy parts of the tendons 
and membranes are left unrecruited. Blackmore. 


To STRIP.} v. a. [bercpypan, Saxon, 
denudare ; streifen, Germ. decorticare ; 
strypr, Icel. nudum corpus, stripadr, 
denudatus. Serenius.] 

1. To make naked; to deprive of cover- 
ing: with of before the thing taken 
away. 

They began to strip her of her clothes when I 
came in among them. Sidney. 
They stript Joseph out of his coat. 
Gen. xxxvii. 23. 
Scarce credible it is how soon they were stript 
and laid naked on the ground. Hayward. 
Hadst thou not committed 
Notorious murder on those thirty men 
At Askalon, who never did thee harm, 
Then like a robber stripp’dst them of their robes. 
Milton, S. A. 
You clothe all that have no relation to you, and 
strip your master that gives you food. L’ Estrange. 
A rattling tempest through the branches went, 
That stript them bare. Dryden, Kn. Fale. 
He saw a beauteous maid 
With hair dishevel’d, issuing through the shade, 
Stript of her clothes. Dryden. 
He left the pillagers, to rapine bred, 
Without control to strip and spoil the dead. 
Dryden. 


Swift. 


The bride was put in form to bed ; 
He follow’d stript. 


To deprive; to divest. 

The apostle, in exhorting men to contentment, 
although they have in this world no more than bare 
food and raiment, giveth us to understand, that 
those are even the lowest of things necessary ; that, 
if we should be stript of all these things, without 
which we might possibly be, yet these must be left. 

Hooker. 

Now this curious built Pheacian ship, 
Returning from her convoy, I will strip 
Of all her fleeting matter. Chapman. 
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” We strip and divest ourselves of our own will, 
and give ourselves entirely up to the will of God. 
Duppa. 

It is difficult to lead another by words into the 
thoughts of things, stripped of those specifick dif- 
ferences we give them. Locke. 
One would imagine these to be the expressions 
of a man blessed with ease and afiluence, not of 
one just stript of all those advantages, and plunged 
in the deepest miseries ; and now sitting naked 
upon a dunghill. Atterbury: 
3. To rob; to plunder; to pillage: as, a 

thief stripped the house. 

That which lays a man open to an enemy, and. 


that which strips him of a friend, equally attacks | 
him in all those interests that are capable of being 
weakened by the one, and supported by the other. 
South. 

4. To peel; to decorticate. 

If the leaves or dried stocks be stripped into 
small straws, they arise unto amber, wax, and other 
electrics, no other ways than those of wheat or rye. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
14 
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5. To deprive of all. 


When some fond easy fathers strip themselves 
before they lie down to their long sleep, and settle 
their whole estates upon their sons, has it not been 
seen that the father has been requited with beg- 
gary? South. 

6. To take off covering: with off empha- 
tical. 

He stript off his clothes, 1 Sam. xix, 24, 

Logick helps us to strip off the outward disguise 
of things, and to behold and judge of them in their 
own nature. Watts, 

7. To cast off. Not in use. 
His unkindness, : 
That stript her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights 
To her doghearted daughters: these things sting 
him. Shakspeare. 
8. To separate from something adhesive or 
connected. Not accurately used. 

Amongst men who examine not scrupulously 
their own ideas, and strip them not from the marks 
men use for them, but confound them with words, 
there must be endless dispute. Locke. 

9. To draw the after-milkings of cows. 
North. Grose. 


Srriv.f x. s. [probably for stripe.] A nar- 
row shred. 
A plumed fan may shade thy chalked face, 
And lawny strips thy naked bosom grace. 
Bp. Hail, Sat. iv. 4. 
These two apartments were hung in close mourn- 
ing, and only a strip of bays round the other rooms, 


Swift. 

To STRIPE. v. a. [strepen, Dutch.] 

1. To variegate with lines of different co- 
lours. 

2. To beat; to lash. 

Srripe. 2.5. [strepe, Dutch.] 

1. A lineary variation of colour. This 
seems to be the original notion of the 
word. 

Gardeners may have three roots among an hun- 
dred that are rare, as purple and carnation of se- 
veral stripes. Bacone 

2. A shred of a different colour. 

One of the most valuable trimmings of their 
clothes was a long stripe sowed upon the garment, 
called latus clavus. Arbuthnot. 

3. A weal, or discoloration made by a 
lash or blow. 

Cruelty marked him with inglorious stripes. 


Thomson- 
4. A blow; a lash. 


A body cannot be so torn with stripes, as a mind 
with remembrance of wicked actions. Hayward. 
To those that are yet within the reach of the 
stripes and reproofs of their own conscience, I 
would address that they would not seek to remove 
themselves from that wholesome discipline. 
Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
Srri'pep. part.adj. [from stripe.} Dis- 
tinguished by lines of different colour. 


Srripiine.f n.s. [Of uncertain etymo- 
logy. Dr. Johnson.—It is probably, by 
an easy metathesis, from the Sax.rppitan, 
to shoot out. See Zo Oursrriv.] A 


youth ; one in the state of adolescence. 
> Thwart the Jane, 

He, with two striplings, lads, more like to run 

The country base, than to commit such slaughter, 

Made good the passage. Shaks. Cymb- 
Now a stripling cherub he appears, 

Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 

Youth smil’d celestial. Milton, P. Le 
Compositions on any important subjects are not 

matters to. be wrung from poor striplings, like 

blood out of the nose, or the plucking of untimely 

fruit, Milton on Education. 
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As when young striplings whip the top for sport, 
On the smooth pavement of an empty court ; 
The wooden engine whirls. Dryden, Zin. 

As every particular member of the body is 
nourished with a several qualified juice, so children 
and striplings, old men and young men, must have 
divers diets, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Srrrprer.f n.s. [from strip.] One that 
strips. Sherwood. 
Strrprines.* x. s. [from To strip.] After- 
milkings. North. See the last sense 
of To Srrip. Grose. 


STRITcHEL.* 2.5. A strickle. Sherwood. 
See STRICKLE. 


To STRIVE. v. x2. preterite strove, an- 
ciently strived; part. pass. striven. 
[streven, Dutch ; estriver, French.] 


i. To struggle; to labour; to make an 
effort. 
The immutability of God they strive unto, by 
working after one and the same manner. Hooker. 
Many brave young minds have, through hearing 
the praises and eulogies of worthy men, been 
stirred up to affect the like commendations, and 
80 strive to the like deserts, Spenser. 
Strive with me in your prayers to God for me. 
Rom. xv. 
So have I strived to preach the gospel. Rom. xv. 
Was it for this that Rome’s best blood he spilt, 
With so much falsehood, so much guilt ? 
Was it for this that his ambition stvove 
To equal Casar first, and after Jove ? Cowley. 
Our blessed Lord commands you to strive to 
enter in; because many will fail, who only seek to 
enter. Law. 
These thoughts he strove to bury in expence, 
Rich meats, rich wines, and vain magnificence. 
Harte. 
To contest ; to contend ; to struggle in 
opposition to another: with agaznst or 
with before the person opposed. 
Do as adversaries do in law, 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 
; Shakspeare. 
Strive for the truth unto death. Zcclus. iv. 28. 
Why dost thou strive against him ? 
Job, xxxiii. 13. 
Charge them that they strive not about words to 
no profit. 2 Tim. ii. 14, 
Thus does every wicked man that contemns 
God ; who can save or destroy him who strives with 
his Maker ? Tillotson. 
If intestine broils alarm the hive, 
For two pretenders oft for empire strive, 
The vulgar in divided factions jar ; 
And murmuring sounds proclaim the civil war. 
Dryden. 
3. To oppose by contrariety of qualities. 
Now private pity strove with publick hate, 
Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate. 
at Denham. 
4. To vie; to be comparable to; to emu- 
late ; to contend in excellence. 
Nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspir’d 
Castalian spring, might with this paradise 
Of Eden sérive, Milton, P. L. 
‘Strr‘ver.f x. s. [from strive.] One who 
- labours ; one who contends. 
Prompt. Parv. 
An imperfect striver may overcome sin in some 
instances; and yet in that do no great matter 
_ Neither, if he lies down, and goes no further. 
Glanville, Serm. p. 46. 


Stri’vine.¥ n. 5. [from strive.] Contest. 
___ Avoid contentions and strivings about the law. 
ee ns. i Tit. ili, 9, 
“eg This is warrantable conflict for trial of our faith 3 
_ $0 that these strivings are not a contending with 
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Stri’vincty.* adv. [from striving.] With 


struggle; with contest. Huloet. 
Srro’KaL. x. s. An instrument used by 
glass-makers. Bailey. 


Stroke, or STrRooxk. 
strike, now commonly struck. 

He, hoodwinked with kindness, least of all men 

knew who stroke him. Sidney. 


STROKE. x. s. [from strook, the preterite 
of strike. ] 


1. A blow; a knock; a sudden act of one 
body upon another. 
The oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
His white-man’d steeds that bow’d beneath the 
yoke, 
He cheer’d to courage with a gentle stroke, 
Then urg’d his fiery chariot on the foe, 
And rising, shook his lance in act to throw. 


Dryden. 
2. A hostile blow. 


As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks, 
So they redoubled strokes upon the foe. Shaks. 
He entered and won the whole kingdom of Na- 
ples, without striking a stroke. Bacon. 
Both were of shining steel, and wrought so pure, 

As might the strokes of two such arms endure. 
Dryden. 
T had a long design upon the ears of Curl, but 
the rogue would never allow me a fair stroke at 
them, though my penknife was ready. Swift. 


3. A sudden disease or afHiction. 
Take this purse, thou whom the heav’n’s plagues 
Have humbled to all strokes. Shaks. K. Lear. 
At this one stroke the man look’d dead in law: 
His flatterers scamper, and his friends withdraw. 
Harte. 
4. The sound of the clock. 
What is ’t o’clock ? — 
Upon the stroke of four. Shaks. Rich. IIT. 
5. The touch of a pencil. 
Oh, lasting as those colours may they shine! 
Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy line. Pope. 


6. A touch; a masterly or eminent effort. 
Another in my place would take it for a notable 
stroke of good-breeding, to compliment the reader. 
L’ Estrange. 
The boldest strokes of poetry, when managed 
artfully, most delight the reader. 
Dryden, State of Innocence. 
As he purchased the first success in the present 
war, by forcing into the service cf the confederates 
an army that was raised against them, he will give 
one of the finishing strokes to it, and help to con- 
clude the great work. Addison. 
A verdict more puts me in possession of my 
estate ; I question not but you will give it the 
finishing stroke. Arbuthnot. 
Isiodore’s collection was the great and bold 
stroke, which in its main parts has been discovered 
to be an impudent forgery. Baker on Learning. 


7. An effect suddenly or unexpectedly 
produced. 


8. Power ; efficacy. 

These having equal authority for instruction of 
the young prince, and well agreeing, bare equal 
stroke in divers faculties. Hayward. 

Perfectly opacous bodies can but reflect the in- 
cident beams, those that are diaphanous refract 
them too, and that refraction has such a stroke in 
the production of colours, generated by the tra- 
jection of light through drops of water, that ex- 
hibit a rainbow through divers other transparent 
bodies, . Boyle. 

He has a great stroke with the reader when he 
condemns any of my poems, to make the world 


superiour powers, L Estrange. 
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have a better opinion of them, Dryden. 
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The subtle effluvia of the male seed have the 
greatest stroke in generation, Ray. 
To Srroxs. v. a. [ycpacan, Saxon.] 
1. To rub gently with the hand by way of 
kindness or endearment; to soothe. 
Thus children do the silly birds they find 
With stroaking hurt, and too much cramming kill. 
Sidney. 
The senior weaned, his younger shall teach 
More stroaken and made of, when ought it doth aile, 
More gentle ye make it for yoke or the paile, 
Tusser. 


Thy praise or dispraise is to me alike ; 
One doth not stroke me, nor the other strike, 
B. Jonson. 
He set forth a proclamation, stroaking the people 
with fair promises, and humouring them with in- 
vectives against the king and government. Bacon. 
He dried the falling drops, and, yet more kind, 
He strok’d her cheeks. Dryden. 
Come, let us practise death, 
Stroke the grim lion till he grow familiar, Dryden. 
She pluck’d the rising flow’rs, and fed 
The gentle beast, and fondly stroak’d his head, 
Addison. 

2. To rub gently in one direction. See 
STROKING. 

Srro‘Ker.* n. 5. [from stroke.] One who 
rubs gently with the hand; one who 
attempts to cure diseases by such ap- 
plication of the hand to the part affected. 
Ben Jonson figuratively uses the word 
for a flatterer. 

An eye-witness of several wonderful cures by 
the famous Irish stroker, Mr. Greatrix. 
Thoresby to Bp. Nicholson, (1699,) Ep. Corr. i. 128. 
Cures worked by Greatrix the stroker, in the 
memory of our fathers; and those performed at 
the tomb of Abbé Paris in our own! 
Warburton, Serm. 27. 

Srro’KING.* x. s. [from stroke.] 

1. The act of rubbing gently with the hand. 

The manner of bis cure in those imperfections 
is somewhat strange: he useth no bindings, but 
oils and strokings. Wotton, Rem. p. 462. 

2. The act of rubbing gently in one di- 

rection. Strokings are the same as strip- 

pings, the last milk that can be drawn 
from a cow. 

The big-udder’d cows with patience stand, 
Waiting the strokings of the damsel’s hand. Gay. 


Yo STROLL.F ». . [popezian, Sax. to 
stray. See To Srraceiz.]| To wander; 
to ramble; to rove; to gad idly. 

She ’s mine, and thine, and strolling up and down. 
Granville. 

Your wine lock’d up, your butler stroll’d abroad. 
Pope. 

These mothers s¢ro//, to beg sustenance for their 
helpless infants. Swift. 

STROLL.* x. s. [from the verb.] Ramble: 
a low expression ; as, upon the s¢roll. 

Stro’Lier. x. 5. [from stroll.] A vagrant; 
a wanderer ; a vagabond. 

Two brother-hermits, saints by trade, 
Disguis’d in tatter’d habits, went 
To a small village down in Kent; _ 
Where, in the strollers’ canting strain, 
They begg’d from door to door in yain. Swift. 
The men of pleasure, who never go to church, 
form their ideas of the clergy from a few poor 
strollers they often observe in the streets. Swift. 

Srronp. x. s. [from strand.] The beach; 

the bank of the water. Obsolete. 
So looks the stond, whereon the imperious flood 
Hath left a witness’d usurpation. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
STRONG.} adj. [yepang, yepeeng, yepong, 
Sax. “ Strangr, Icel. strenuus, rapidus, 
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intensus ; streng, Sueth. asper; strong, 
rigidus : consent. linguis cognatis omni- 


bus.” Serenius. ] 
1. Vigorous ; forceful; of great ability of 
body. 


Though gan the villain wax so fierce and strong, 
That nothing may sustain his furious force, 

He cast him down to ground, and all along 
Drew him through dirt and mire. Spenser. 

The strong-wing’d Mercury should fetch thee up, 
And set thee by Jove’s side. 

Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

That our oxen may be strong to labour. 

Psal, cxliv. 14. 

The Marsian and Sabellian race, 

Strong-limb’d and stout. Dryden. 

Orses the strong to greater strength must yield ; 
He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo kill’d. 

Dryden. 
2. Fortified ; secure from attack. 
Within Troy’s strong immures 
The ravish’d Helen with wanton Paris sleeps. 
Shakspeare. 

An army of English engaged between an army 
of a greater number, fresh and in vigour on the 
one side, and a town strong in fortification, and 
strong in men on the other. Bacon. 

It is no matter how things are; so a man observe 
but the agreement of his own imaginations, and 
talk conformably, it is all truth: such castles in 
the air will be as strong holds of truth as the de- 
monstrations of Euclid. Locke. 

3. Powerful; mighty. 

While there was war between the houses of 
Saul and David, Abner made himself strong for 
Saul. 2 Sam. iil. 6. 

The merchant-adventurers being a strong com- 
pany, and well underset with rich men and good 
order, held out bravely, Bacon. 

Those that are strong at sea may easily bring 
them to what terms they please. Addison, 

The weak, by thinking themselves strong, are 
induced to proclaim war against that which ruins 
them; and the strong, by conceiting themselves 
weak, are thereby rendered as useless as if they 
really were so, South, Serm. 

4, Supplied with forces. It has in this 
sense a very particular construction. 
We say, a thousand strong ; as we say, 
twenty years old, or ten yards long. 

When he was not six-and-twenty strong, 

Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low, 
My father gave him welcome to the shore. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

He was, at his rising from Exeter, between six 
and seven thousand strong. Bacon. 

In Britain’s lovely isle a shining throng 
Wax in his cause, a thousand beauties strong. 

Lickel. 

5, Violent; forcible ; impetuous. 

A river of so strong a current, that it suffereth 
not the sea to flow up its channel. Heylin. 
But her own kings she likens to his Thames, 

Serene yet strong, majestick yet sedate, 
Swift without violence, without terror great. Prior. 

6. Hale; healthy. 

Better is the poor, being sound and strong in 
constitution, than a rich man afilicted in his body. 

Ecclus. xxx. 14, 

7. Forcibly acting on the imagination. 

This is one of the strongest examples of a per- 
sonation that ever was. Bacon. 

§. Ardent; eager ; positive ; zealous. 

Her mother, ever strong against that match, 
And firm for doctor Caius, hath appointed, 

That he shall shuffle her away, Shakspeare. 

In choice of committees for ripening business 
for the council, it is better to chuse indifferent 
persons than to make an indifferency, by putting 
in those that are strong on both sides, Bacon. 
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The knight is a much stronger Tory in the 
country than in town, which is necessary for the 
keeping up his interest. Addison. 

9. Full; having any quality in a great de- 
gree ; affecting the sight forcibly. 

By mixing such powders, weare not to expect 
a strong and full white, such as is that of paper ; 
but some dusky obscure one, such as might arise 
from a mixture of light and darkness or from 
white and black, that is, a grey or dun, or russet 
brown. Newton, Opt. 

Thus shall there be made two bows of colours, 
an interior and stronger, by one reflexion in the 
drops, and an exterior and fainter by two; for the 
light becomes fainter by every reflexion. 

Newton, Opt. 
10. Potent ; intoxicating. 
Get strong beer to rub your horses’ heels. Swift. 
11. Having a deep tincture ; affecting the 
taste forcibly. 

Many of their propositions savour very strong of 

the old leaven of innovations. King Charles. 


12. Affecting the smell powerfully. 
The prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asps, and basilisk, and toad ; 
Which makes him have so strong a breath, 
Each night he stinks a queen to death. Hudibras. 
Add with Cecropian thyme strong scented cen- 
taury. Dryden. 
The heat of a human body, as it’ grows more 
intense, makes the urine smell more strong. 
Arbuthnot. 
13. Hard of digestion; not easily nutri- 
mental. 
Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full 
age. Hebrews. 


14. Furnished with abilities for any thing. 
I was stronger in prophecy than in criticism. 
Dryden. 
15. Valid; confirmed. 
In process of time, an ungodly custom grown 
strong, was kept as a law. Wisd. xiv. 16. 


16. Violent ; vehement. 
In the days of his flesh he offered up prayers, 
with strong crying and tears. Heb. v. 7. 
The Scriptures make deep and strong impres- 
sions on the minds of men: and whosoever denies 
this, as he is in point of religion atheistical, so in 
understanding brutish. J. Corbet. 


17. Cogent; conclusive. 
Messengers 
OF strong prevailment in unharden’d youth. 
Shakspeare. 
Produce your cause; bring forth your strong 
reasons. Isaiah. 
What strong cries must they be that shall drown 
so loud a clamour of impieties ! 
Decay of Chr. Piety. 
The strongest and most important texts are these 
which have been controyerted ; and for that very 
reason, because they are the strongest. Waterland. 
18. Able; skilful; of great force of mind. 
There is no English soul 
More stronger to direct you than yourself, 
Tf with the sap of reason you would quench, 
Or but allay the fire of passion. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
19. Firm; compact ; not soon broken. 
Full on his ankle fell the ponderous stone, 
Burst the strong nerves, and crash’d the solid bone. 
Pope- 
20. Forcibly written; comprising much 
meaning in few words. 
Like her sweet voice is thy harmonious song, 
As bigh, as sweet, as easy, and as strong. Smith. 
Srronerrstep. adj. [strong and /fist.] 
Stronghanded. 
John, who was pretty strong fisted, gave him 
such a squeeze as made his eyes water. Arbuthnot. 
STRO'NGHAND. 2. s. [strong and hand.)} 
Force; violence. 
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When their captain dieth, if the seniory should 
descend to his child, and an infant, another would 
thrust him out by stronghand, being then unable 
to defend his right. Spenser. 

They wanting land wherewith to sustain their 
people, and the Tuscans having more than enough, 
it was their meaning to take what they needed by 


stronghand. Ralegh. 
Srro’NGLy.} adv. [from strong; ycponz- 


lice, Saxon.] 
1. With strength; powerfully ; forcibly. 

The colewort is an enemy to any plant, because 
it draweth strongly the fattest juice of the earth. 

Bacon. 
The dazzling light 
Had flash’d too strongly on his aking sight. 
Addison. 
Water impregnated with salt attenuates strongly. 
Arbuthnot. 

When the attention is strongly fixed to any sub- 
ject, all that is said concerning it makes a deeper 
impression. Watts. 

2. With strength; with firmness; in such 
a manner as to last; in such a manner 
as not easily to be forced. 

Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies.  Shaks. 

Let the foundations be strongly laid. Esra, vi. 3. 

3. Vehemently ; forcibly ; eagerly. 

All these accuse him strongly. Shakspeare. 

The ruinous consequences of Wood's patent 
haye been strongly represented by both houses, 

: Swift. 
SrroNneser.* adj. [strong and set.] Firmly 
compacted. 

As to his person, he is described to be of middle 
stature ; his body strong-set and fleshy. 

Swift, Character of K. Hen. I. 
STRO'NGWATER. 7. 5. [strong and water.] 
Distilled spirits. 

Metals receive in readily strongwaters; and 
strongwaters do readily pierce into metals and 
stones: and some will touch upon gold, that will 
not touch upon silver. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Srroox.t The preterite of strike, used 
in poetry for struck. Dr. Johnson. — 
And also in prose. 

The Lord strook the child that Uriah’s wife bare 
unto David. 2 Sam. xii, 15. 

A sudden tempest from the desart flew, 

With horrid wings, and thunder’d as it blew: 
Then whirling round, the quoins together strook. ‘ 


Sandys. 
That conquering look, 
When next bebeld, like lightning strook 
My blasted soul, and made me bow, Waller. 


He, like a patient angler, ere he strook, 

Would let them play a while upon the hook. 
Dryden 

Srrop.* n.s. [ycpopp, Sax. strop, Teut. 
strupus, Latin. } 

1. A piece of rope spliced into a circular 
wreath, and used to surround the body 
of a block, or for other purposes on 
board a ship. 

2. A leather on which a razor is sharpened. 

Srropue.} n. s. [strophe, Fr. cpoph, Gr.] 
A stanza. 

The measure of verse used in the chorus is of 
all sorts, — without regard had to strophe, anti- 
strophe, or epode, which were a kind of stanzas 
framed only for the musick. 

Milton, Pref. to Samson Agonistes. 

Strove. ‘The preterite of strive. 

Having quite lost the way of nobleness, he 
strove to climb to the height of terribleness. Sidney. 

To SLTROUT.+ v. x. [strotzen, German. ] 

1. To swell with an appearance of great- 
ness ; to walk with affected dignity; to 
strut. This is commonly written strwt, 
which seems more proper. 


STR 


2, To protuberate; to swell out. 

____ The daintie cloyer grows, of grass the only silke, 

_ That makes each udder strowt abundantly with 
_ milke. Drayton, Polyolb. 8. 13. 

{To Strout. v.a. To swell out; to puff 

_ out; to enlarge by affectation. 

Twill make a brief list of the particulars in an 
historical truth nowise strowted, nor made greater 
by language, Bacon. 

To Strow. v. a. [See to Strew.] 

1. To spread by being scattered. 

h Angel forms lay entrane’d, 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa. Milton, P. L. 
2. To spread by scattering ; to besprinkle. 
fl All the ground 
- With shiver’d armour strown. Milton, P. L. 
Come, shepherds, come, and strow with leaves 
the plain ; 
‘Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. 
Dryden. 
With osier floats the standing water strow, 
~ With massy stones make bridges if it flow. 
_ Dryden. 
§. To spread. 
There have been three years’ dearth of corn, and 
" every place sirow’d with beggars. Swift. 


4, To scatter ; to throw at random. 
But little need to strow my store. 
The tree in storms 

~ The glad earth about her strows, 

With treasure from her yielding boughs. Waller. 
Possession kept the beaten road, 

- And gather’d all his brother strow’d. Swift. 
To Strowt. v.n. To range; to wander. 
| {See To SrRott. } 

_ °Tis she who nightly strowls with saunt’ring 
ub pace, Gay. 
To Stroy. v. a. [for destroy.] 

Dig garden, stroy mallow, now may you at ease, 

lg Tusser. 


Spenser. 


‘Srruckx. ‘The old preterite and participle 
passive of strike. 

~~ This message bear: the Trojans and their chief 
~ Bring holy peace, and beg the king’s relief ; 


| Struck with so great aname, and all on fire, 
_ The youth replies; whatever you require. Dryden. 

Ina regular plantation, I can place myself in 

its several centers, so as to view all the walks struck 

from them. Spectator. 
High on his car Sesostris strwck my view, 

_ Whom scepter’d slaves in golden harness drew. 
“aw Pope, 
Some to conceit alone their taste confine, 

And glitring thoughts struck out at ev’ry line. 


D at. Pope. 
Strv‘cxen, The old participle passive of 
"strike. 


be Down fell the duke, his joints dissolv’d asunder, 
“Blind with the light, and strucken dead with 


-) wonder. Fairfue. 

_ _ All liquors strucken make round circles, and 
| dash. Bacon. 
pete: 


Silent, and in face 
'  Confounded, long they sat, as strucken mute. 

i, Milton, P. L. 
Strv‘crure. x. s. (structure, Fr. structura, 
\ from structus, Latin.) 

A Act of building; practice of building. 

, His son builds on, and never is content, 

Till the last farthing is in strwctwre spent. Dryden. 

| ei . . 

2, Manner of building ; form; make. 

Several have gone about to inform them, but 

_ fot want of insight into the structure and consti- 

ution of the terraqueous globe, have not given 

satisfaction, Woodward. 
difice ; building. 

batana her structure vast there shews, 

id Hecatompylos her hundred gates. —_Bfillon. 

High on a rock of ice the structure lay. Pope. 
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There stands a structure of majestick frame, 
Pope. 
A stock of breed- 


SrrupE, or Strode. n. s. 
ing mares. Bailey. 

To STRU’GGLE.+F v. n. [Of uncertain ety- 
mology. Dr. Johnson. — It is from the 
Su. Goth. stragla. See Spegel’s Su- 
Goth. Gloss. in voce, where our word is 
noticed, as well as the German straucheln. 
Our old word is “ strokelinge, and stro- 
gelyn, colluctatio.” Prompt. Parv.] 

1. To labour; to act with effort. 

2. To strive ; to contend; to contest. 

In the time of Henry VIII. differences of reli- 
gion tore the nation into two mighty factions, and, 
under the name of Papist and Protestant, struggled 
in her bowels with many various eyents. Temple. 

I repent, like some despairing wretch, 

That boldly plunges in the frightful deep, 

Then pants and struggdes with the whirling waves, 

And catches every slender reed to save him. Smith. 
3. To labour in difficulties; to be in agonies 

or distress. 

Strong virtue, like strong nature, struggles still, 
Exerts itself, and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 

*Tis wisdom to beware 
And better shun the bait, than struggle in the snare. 
Dryden. 

Tf men struggle through as many troubles to be 
miserable as to be happy, my readers may be per- 
suaded to be good, Spectator. 

Stru‘Gcie. n.s. [from the verb.] 
1. Labour; effort. 
2. Contest; contention. 

When, in the division of parties, men only 
strove for the first place in the prince’s favour, an 
honest man might look upon the struggle with in- 
difference, Addison. 

It began and ended without any of those un- 
natural struggles for the chair, which have disturbed 
the peace of this great city. Alterbury. 

3. Agony; tumultuous distress. 
StruGeier.* x. s. [from struggle.] One 
who contends ; a striver. 

The Jewes were hard-hearted and malicious 
strugglers against the trueth. 

Martin, Marr. of Priests, (1550,) B. b. i. 
STRU GGLING.* nz, 5. [from struggle.] The 
act of striving or contending. 

No man is guilty of an act of intemperance but 
he might have forborne it, not without some trouble 
from the strugglings of the contrary habit; but still 
the thing was possible. South, Serm. 


STRU MA. n. s. (Latin.] A glandular 
swelling; the king’s evil. 
A gentlewoman had a struma about the instep, 
very hard and deep about the tendons. Wiseman. 
Srru ous. adj. [from struma.] Having 
swellings in the glands ; tainted with the 
king’s evil. 
How to treat them when strumous, scirrhous, or 
cancerous. Wiseman. 
A glandulous consumption, such as does not 
affect the Jungs with a rupture of its vessels, and 
coughing up blood, is produced by strwmous or 
scrophulous humours. Blackmore. 
STRUMPET.T 7. s. [of doubtful original. 
“« Stropo, vieux mot, palliardise: siuprum, 
Lat.” ‘Trevoux. Dr. Johnson.— The 
old French word is stvupe, which denotes 
whoredom. See Roquefort, Gloss. And 
hence strupet might be formed, and by 
an easy corruption strumpet. The word 
is old in our language: it occurs in ad- 
dition to the name of a woman, or by 
way of description, in a return made by 
a jury in the sixth year of king Henry 


2. 


To StRutT.* v.a. 
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the Fifth. See Cowel. Mr. Tooke re- 
fers, as the Etym. Dict. of 1691 had be- 
fore, to a Dutch word, applying in the 
way of contempt for the name. Wachter 
notices strune as having been used, in 
the dialect of Lower Saxony, for a pro- 
stitute. See his Germ. Dict. in V. 
Srrunze.] A whore; a prostitute. 
Ne’er could the strumpet, 
With all her double vigour, art, and nature, 
Once stir my temper; but this virtuous maid 
Subdues me quite.  Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
If to preserve this vessel for my lord 
From any other foul, unlawful touch, 
Be not to be a strwmpet, I am none. 
Shakspeare, Othello. 
Common fame is as false and impudent as a 
common strumpet. L’ Estrange. 
Honour had his due ; 
Before the holy priest my vows were tied; 
So I came not a strumpet, but a bride. Dryden. 


Stru MPeEt.* adj. Like a strumpet; false ; 


inconstant, 
How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind ! 
How like a prodigal doth she return, 
Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the strwmpet wind ! 
Shakspeare. 


To Stru’mret.} v.a. To make a whore; 


to debauch. 
If we two be one, and thou play false, 

T do digest the poison of thy flesh, 

Being strwmpeted by the contagion. “Shakspeare. 
Gilded honour shamefully misplac’d, 

And maiden virtue rudely strwmpeted. 

Shakspeare, Sonn, 66. 
Oh! never may 
Fair law’s white reverend name be strumpeted, 
To warrant thefts ! Donne, Poems, p. 139. 


Strune. The preterite and participle pas- 


sive of string. 
The strung bow points out the Cynthian queen. 
Gay. 


To STRUT. v. x. [strotzen, Germ.] 
1. To walk with affected dignity ; to swell 


with stateliness. 
Adore our errours, laugh at us while we strut 
To our confusion. Shakspeare, Ant. and Clea). 
Does he not hold up his head and strut in his 
gait? Shakspeare. 
Though thou strué and paint, 
Yet art thou both shrunk up and old, 3B. Jonson. 
The false siren 
Struts on th’ waves, and shews the brute below. 
- Dryden, 
We will be with you ere the crowing cock 
Salutes the light, and struts before his feather’d 
flock. Dryden. 


- To swell; to protuberate. 


The goats with strutting dugs shall homeward 
speed, Dryden. 
The pow’r appeas’d, with winds suftic’d the 
sail, 
The bellying canvass strutted with the gale. 
Dryden. 
As thy strutting bags with money rise, 
The love of gain is of an equal size. Dryden. 
To swell out; to make 


tumid. 
Are not my strutted vessels full of wine? 
Otia Sacra, Poems, (1648,) p. 33. 


Strut. n.s. [from the verb.] An affecta- 


tion of stateliness in the walk. 
Certain gentlemen, by smirking countenances 


and an ungainly strwé in their walk, have got pre- 
ferment. 
Srru trer.* n. s. [from strut.] One who 
swells with stateliness ; one who is blown 


Swift, 


up with self-conceit ; a bragger. 
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We have seen what a mere nothing it is, that 
this strutter has pronounced with such sonorous 
rhetorick. Annot. on Glanville’s Pre-evist. (1682. ) 

Strurrinciy.* adv. [from strut.] With 
a strut; vauntingly. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
STUB.f n. s. [yceb, pcyb, Saxon; studbe, 
Sueth. from stybba, (or stubba,) to lop, to 
cut off. Serenius. Stobée is the Teut. 
and also our word in some parts of the 
north. ] 

1. A thick short stock left when the rest 

is cut off. 

Dametas guided the horses so ill, that the wheel 
coming over a great stub of a tree, overturned the 
coach, Sidney. 

All about, old stocks and studs of trees, 
Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever seen, 

Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. Spenser. 

To buy at the stub is the best for the buyer, 
More timely provision, the cheaper is fire. Tusser. 

Upon cutting down of an old timber tree, the 
stub hath put out sometimes a tree of another kind. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
We here 
Live on tough roots and studs, to thirst inur’d, —~ 
Men to much misery and hardship born. 
Milton, P. R. 
Prickly stwbs instead of trees are found, 
Or woods with knots and knares deform’d and old ; 
Headless the most, and hideous to behold. 
Dryden. 
g. A log; a block. 

You shall have more ado to drive our dullest 
and laziest youth, our stocks and stubs, from the 
infinite desire of such a happy nurture, than we 
have now to haul our choicest wits to that asinine 
feast of sow-thistles and brambles, 

Milion on Education. 

To Stus. v. a. [from the noun.] To force 

up; to extirpate. 

His two tusks serve for fighting and feeding ; 
by the help whereof he stwbs up edible roots out of 
the ground, or tears’off the bark of trees. 

Grew, Mus. 
The other tree was griev’d, 
Grew scrubby, dry’d a-top, was stunted ; 
So the next parson stwbb’d and burnt it. 

Stulspep.f adj. [from stub.] 

}. Truncated; short and thick. 

A pain he in his head-piccs feels, 
Against @ stubbed tres he reels, 

And up went poor Hobgoblin’s heels, 

To spight the coy nymphs, 

Hang upon our studbed horns, 
Garlands, ribbons, and fine poesies. B. Jonsons 

2. Hardy; not delicate; not nice. 

The hardness of stubbed vulgar constitutions 
renders them insensible of a thousand things, that 
fret and gall those delicate people, who, as if 
their skin was peeled off, feel to the quick every 
thing that touches them. 

Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 105. 

STU'BBEDNESS. 7. 8. [from stubbed.| The 
state of being short, thick, and trun- 
cated. 

Stu'BBLE.f 7. s. [estouble, French ; stoppel, 
Dutch; stépula, Latin. Serenius here 
recommends the derivation assigned to 
stub; which see. Chaucer's word is 
stoble.| The stalks of corn left in the 
field by the reaper. 

This suggested 

At some time, when his soaring insolence 

Shall reach the people, will be the fire 

To kindle their dry stubble, and their blaze 

Shall darken him for ever. 

You, by thus much seene, 

Know by the stubéle, what the corne hath bene. 


Swift, 


Drayton. 


Chapman. 


Shakspeare. 
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If a small red flower in the stubble-fields, called 
the wincopipe, open in the morning, be sure of a 
fair day. ; Bacon. 

His succeeding years afford him little more than 
the stubble of his own harvest. Dryden. 

Thrice happy Duck, employ’d in threshing 

stubble, 
Thy toi is lessen’d and thy profits double. Swift. 

After the first crop is off they plow in the wheat 
stubble. Mortimer. 

Stu’BBLEGOOSE.* ns. A goose fed on 
the stubbles. 

They han eten thy stoble-goos. 

Chaucer, Cook's Prol. 

T’ll make you a stubdble-goose. 

Beaum. and Fl. Bloody Brother. 
STUBBORN. adj. [This word, of which 
no obvious etymology appears, is de- 
rived by Minsheu from stowtborn, refer- 
red by Junius to sifapis, and deduced 
better by Lye from stub; perhaps from 
stub-born. | 
1. Obstinate ; inflexible ; contumacious. 
Strifeful Atin in their stubborn mind 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin’d. 
Spenser. 
Then stood he neere the doore, and proud to 
draw 
The stubborne bow, thrice tried, and thrice gave 
law. 7 Chapman. 
The queen is obstinate, 
Stubborn to justice, apt t’ accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be tried byt.  Shaks. Hen. VIII. 

He believed he had so humbled the garrison, 

that they would be no longer so stubborn. 
Clarendon. 

I il not flatter this tempestuous king, 

But work his stubborn soul a nobler way. Dryden. 
2. Persisting ; persevering ; steady. 

All this is to be had only from the epistles them- 
selves, with stubborn attention, and more than 
common application. Locke. 

3, Stiff; not pliable ; inflexible ; not easily 
admitting impression. 

Love softens me, and blows up fires which pass 
Through my tough heart, and melt the stubborn 

mass, Dryden. 

Take a plant of stubborn oak, 

And labour him with many a sturdy stroak. 
Dryden 
4, Hardy ; firm. 

Patience under torturing pain, 

Where stubborn stoicks would complain. 
5. Harsh; rough; rugged. 
We will not oppose any thing that is hard and 
stubborn, but by a soft answer deaden their force. 
Burnet. 
6. In all its uses it commonly implies 
something of a bad quality, though 
Locke has catachrestically used it in a 
sense of praise. 
Stu’RBoRNLY. adv. [from stubborn.] Ob- 
stinately ; contumaciously ; inflexibly. 
Stubbornly he did repugn the truth, 
Aboutta certain question in the law. Shaks. Hen. VI. 
He wilfully neglects his book, and stubbornly 
refuses any thing he can do. Locke. 
So close they cling, so stubbornly retire, 
Their love ’s more violent than the chymist’s fire. 
a Garth. 
Sru’BBoRNNESs. n. s. [from stubborn. ] Ob- 
stinacy; vicious stoutness; contumacy ; 
inflexibility. Dryden has used it in 
commendation. 
Happy is your grace, 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. : 
Shakspeare, As you like it. 
He chose a course least subject to envy, between 
stiff stubbornness and filthy flattery. Hayward. 


Swift. 


Stussy. adj. [from stub.] 


STUCK. 


STUCK. 7. 5. 


yu 


Patriots, in peace, assert the people’s right, 
With noble stubbornness resisting might. Dryden. 

Stubbornness, and an obstinate disobedience, 
must be mastered with blows. Locke. 

It failed, partly by the accidents of a storm, and 
partly by the stubbornness or treachery of that 
colony for whose relief it was designed. Swift. 


Short and 
thick ; short and strong. 


The base is surrounded with a garland of black 
and stubby bristles. Grew, Mus. 


Sru’BNAIL. nz. s. [stub and nail.] A nail 


broken off; a short thick nail. 


STUCCO. n. s. [Italian ; stuc, Fr.] A kind 


of fine plaster for walls. 


Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Grotesco roofs, and stucco floors. Pope. 


To Sru'cco.* »v. a. [from the noun.] To 
plaster walls with stucco. 


Palaces, as adorned with tapestry, are here con- 
trasted with lowly sheds and smoky rafters. A 
modern poet would have written stwccoed halls, 

Warton, Notes on Milton’s Sm. Poems. 
The preterite and participle pas- 
sive of stick. 

What more infamous brands have records stuck 
upon any, than those who used the best parts for 
the worst ends ? Dec. of Chr, Piety. 

The partners of their crime will learn obedience,, 
When they look up and see their fellow-traitors 
Stuck on a fork and blackening in the sun. 

Addison. 
When the polypus, from forth his cave 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 
His ragged claws are stuck with stones and sands. 
Pope. 
Stuck o’er with titles, and hung round with 
strings, 
That thou may’st be by kings or whores of kings, 
Pope. 
A thrust. . 

I had a pass with rapier, scabbard and all; and 
he gives me the stuck in with such a mortal mo- 
tion, that it isinevitable. Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 


Sru’ckz.} x. s. [from stook; which see.] 


A number of sheaves laid together in 
the field to dry. Ainsworth. 


Some paid their tythes in sheafs scattered about 
the field; some in stuckles and cocks: others paid 
them, not in the field, but in the barn. 

Dr. Colbatch’s Case of Prowies, &c. (1741,) p. 101+ 
STUD.7 n. s. [pcubu, Saxon.] 
1. A post; astake. In some such mean- 
ing perhaps it is to be taken in the fol- 
lowing passage, which I do not under- 
stand. Dr. Johnson. — It means a rey 
as the Saxon word does; and as the 
Icel. stud, fulcrum. The passage, which 
Dr. Johnson means, is that from Mor- 
timer’s Husbandry. I support the mean- 
ing which I offer by the higher autho- 
rities of bishop Jeremy Taylor, and the 
ever-memorable John Hales of Eton. 
Spenser uses the word for stock or 
trunk, 

Seest not thilke same hawthorne studde, 

How bragly it begins to budde, 
And utter his tender head ? | 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. March 

They that build houses of clay, must every 
where place studs, and pieces of timber and wood 
to strengthen the building. Hales, Rem. p.141. 

It is a gross mistake in architecture, to think 
that every small stud bears the main stress ant 
burthen of the building, which lies indeed upo! 
the principal timbers. Sa, 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 13 
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___ A barn in the country, that hath one single 
stud, or one height of studs to the -roof, is two 
shillings a foot. Mortimer. 

9. A nail with a large head driven for or- 

_nament; any ornamental knob or pro- 
tuberance. 

Handles were to add, 
For which he now was making studs. 
Chapman, Iliad. 
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1. Given to books and contemplation ; 
given to learning. 

A proper remedy for wandering thoughts, he 
that shall propose, would do great service to the 
studious and contemplative part of mankind. 

Locke. 


2. Diligent; busy. 
Studious to find new friends, and new allies. 
Tickell. 
3. Attentive to; careful: with of 
Divines must become studious of pious and ve- 
nerable antiquity. White. 
The people made 
Stout for the war, and studious of their trade. 
Dryden. 
There are who, fondly studious of increase, 
Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur’d land 
Induce. 


A belt of straw, and ivy buds, ; 
“With coral clasps and amber studs, Ralegh. 
Crystal and myrrhine cups emboss’d with gems, 
And studs of pearl. Milton, P.R. 
_ Upon a plane are several small oblong studs, 
placed regularly in a quincunx order. 
Be: Woodward on Fossils. 
___A desk he had of curious work, 
With glittering stwds about. Swift. 
3. [Scod, Saxon; stod, Icelandick, is a 
 stallion.] A collection of breeding horses 
and mares. 

In the studs of Ireland, where care is taken, we 
see horses bred of excellent shape, vigour, and 
_ size. Temple. 
To Stun. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn 
_ with studs or shining knobs. 

__ Thy horses shall be trapp’d, 
_ Their harness studded all with gold and pearl. 
Shakspeare. 
A silver studded ax, alike bestow’d. 
Dryden, En. 
Stu‘Dent. x. s. [studens, Lat.] A man 
given to books; a scholar; a bookish 


Philips. 
4. Contemplative; suitable to meditation. 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale. Millon, Il Pens. 
Him for the studious shade 
Kind nature form’d. Thomson, Summer. 
Stu‘Diousty. adv. [from studious.] 


1. Contemplatively ; with close application 
to literature. 


2. Diligently ; carefully ; attentively. 
On a short pruning-hook his head reclines, 
And studiously surveys his generous vines. 
Dryden, En. 
All of them stwdiously cherished the memory of 
their honourable extraction. Atterbury. 


Stu’piousness.f x. s. [from studious. ] 


ay 


man. os Addiction to study. 
__, Keep a gamester from dice, and a good student Men are sometimes addicted to studiousness and 
from his book. Shaks. M. IW. of Windsor. learning, sometimes to ease and ignorance. 


This grave advice some sober student bears, 
_ And loudly rings it in his fellow’s ears. 
Dryden, Pers. 
4 A student shall do more in one hour, when all 
_ things concur to invite him to any special study, 
than in four in a dull season. Watts, Logick. 
_ Islightly touch the subject, and recommend it 
_ tosome student of the profession. 
id Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Hakewill on Prov. p. 36. 
STUDY. n. s. [studium, Lat. estude, Fr.] 


1. Application of mind to books and Jearn- 
ing. 

During the whole time of his abode in the uni- 
versity, Hammond generally spent thirteen hours 
of the day in study. Fell. 

Study gives strength to the mind ; conversation, 
grace. Temple. 
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Some servants of the king visited the lodgings 
of the accused members, and sealed up their studies 
and trunks, Clarendon. 

Both adorn’d their age ; 
One for the study, t? other for the stage. Dryden. 
7. The sketched ideas of a painter, not 
wrought into a whole. Gilpin. 

Notwithstanding all his faults, such is his 
[Tempesta’s] merit, that, as studies at least, his 
prints deserve a much higher rank in the cabinets 
of connoisseurs than they generally find; you can 
scarce pick one out of them, which does not furnish 
materials for an excellent composition. 

Gilpin, Ess. on Prints. 
To Sru'py. v.n. [studeo, Lat. estudier, 
Fr. ] 
1. To think with very close application ; to 
muse. . 
I found a moral first, and then studied for = 
fable, Swift. 
2. To endeavour diligently. 
Study to be quiet, and do your own business. 
1 Thess. iv. 11. 
To Stu’by. v. a. 
1. To apply the mind to. 
Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 
Milton, P. L. 
If a gentleman he to study any language, it 
ought to be that of his own country. Locke. 
2. To consider attentively. 
He hath studied her well, and translated her out 
of honesty into English. 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
Study thyself: what rank, or what degree, 
The wise Creator has ordain’d for thee. 
Dryden, Pers. 
You have studied every spot of ground in Flan- 
ders, which has been the scene of battles and sieges. 
Dryden. 
3. To learn by application. 
You could, for a need, stwdy a speech of some 
dozen lines, which I would set down. 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
STUFF. 


n. 8. [stoffe, Dutch; estoffe, 
Er.) 


Srv’prep. adj. [from study.] 
1. Learned ; versed in any study ; qualified 
__ by study. 


Engage the mind in study by a consideration of 
the divine pleasures of truth and knowledge. 
Watts, 


He died 


| ; 2. Perplexity ; deep cogitation. 
. As one that had been studied in his death, P ys I tS 
. 


Th’ idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination. Shaks. Much Ado. 
The king of Castile, a little confused, and in a 
study, said, that can I not do with my honour. 
Bacon, Hen. VII. 


3. Attention; meditation; contrivance. 
What can happen 
To me above this wretchedness? All your studies 
Make me a curse like this, Shaks. Hen. VIII. 

Without study this art is not attained, nor fit to 
be attained. Holyday. 

Just men they seem’d, and all their stwdy bent 
To worship God aright, and know his works, 

Milton, P. L. 
4, Any particular kind of learning. 

Studies serve for delight in privateness and re- 
tiring, for ornament in discourse, and for ability in 
the judgement and disposition of business. 

Bacon, Essays. 


To throw away the dearest thing he ow’d, 
As ’twere a careless trifle. Shakspeare. 
Tam well studied for a liberal thanks, 
~ Which I do owe you. Shaks. Ant. and ‘Cleop. 
__ It will be fit that some man, reasonably studied 
: in the law, go as chancellor. Bacon. 
| 2 Having any particular inclination. Out 
of use. 
___ A prince should not be so loosely studied as to 
__ femember so weak a composition. Shakspeare. 
Srv’ DIEDLY.* adv. [from studied.] With 
_ Care and attention. 
“ __, They should not forget to preach and press cha- 
—fity; and this not in a slight and perfunctory 
_ manner, but studiedly and digestedly. 
Boa ' Life of Mede, prefixed to his Works, p. 39. 
~Sro’pier. x. s. [from study.] One who 
. studied. 
___ Lipsius was a great studier of the stoical philo- 
‘Sophy: upon his death-bed his friend told him, 
_ that he needed not use arguments to persuade him 
_ to patience; the philosophy which he had studied 
_ Would furnish him; he answers him, Lord Jesus, 
~ give me Christian patience. Tillotson. 
is ae is a law of nature, as intelligible to a 
_ posit 


: 


5. Subject of attention. 
The holy Scriptures, especially the New Testa- 
ment, are her daily study. Law. 


6. Apartment appropriated to literary em- 


ployment. : 
Get me a taper in my study, Lucius. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Ces, |, 
Knock at the study, where, they say, he keeps, 
To ruminate strange plots. Titus Andronicus. 
Let all s¢wdies and libraries be towards the east. 
Wotton. 


J 
: ‘onal creature and studier of that law, as the 
{ oti, ve laws of commonwealths. Locke. 
‘Stu’brous. adj. [studicuc, Tr. studiosus, 
Lat.) 


a 


1. Any matter or body. 

Let Phidias haye rude and obstinate stuff to 
carve: though his heart do that it should, his work 
will lack that beauty, which otherwise in fitter 
matter it might have had, Hooker. 

The workman on his stuf his skill doth show, 
And yet the stw gives not the man his skill. 

Davies. 

Of brick, and of that stuf; they cast to build 
A city and tower. Milton, P. L. 

Pierce an hole near the inner edge, because the 
triangle hath there most substance of stuff. 

Moxon, Mech. Ev. 
2. Materials out of which any thing is 
made. 

Thy verse swells with stwf so fine and smooth, 
That thou art even natural in thine art. 

Shakspeare, Timon. 
Cesar hath wept ; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 

Success or loss, what is or is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes. Sha/sp. 

Thy father, that poor rag, 

Must be thy subject, who in spite put stuff” 
To some she-beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary. Shakspeare, Timon. 

Degrading prose explains his meaning ill, 

And shews the stuf, and not the workman’s skill. 
Roscommon. 

3. Furniture ; goods. 
Fair away to get our stuff aboard. Shakspeare. 
He took away locks, and gave away the king’s 


stuff. Hayward. 
Groaning waggons loaded high 
With stuff. Cowley, Davideis. 


STU 
4. That which fills any thing. 


With some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuf 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakspeare. 


5. Essence; elemental part. 
Though in the trade of war I have slain men, 
Yet do I hold it very stuff 0” th’ conscience 
To do nocontriv’d murther. Shakspeare, Othello. 


6. Any mixture or medicine. 
I did compound for her 
A certain stuff, which, being ta’en, would seize 
The present power of life. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 


7. Cloth or texture of any kind. 


8. Textures of wool thinner and slighter 
than cloth. 


Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths 
and stuffs of our own growth, and the hemp and 
flax growing here into linen cloth and cordage. 

Bacon, Adv. to Villiers. 
9, Matter or thing. In contempt. 
O proper stuff / 
This is the very painting of your fear. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Such stuff as madmen 
Tongue and brain not. 
At this fusty stv, 
The large Achilles, on his prest bed lolling, 
From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause. 
Shakspeare. 
Please not thyself the flatt’ring crowd to hear, 
*Tis fulsome stuff to feed thy itching ear. 
Dryden, Pers. 


Shakspeare. 


Anger would indite 
Such woful stuff as I or Shadwell write. 


Dryden, Juv. 
To-morrow will be time enough 
To hear such mortifying stuff. Swift. 


The free things that among rakes pass for wit 
and spirit, must be shocking stuff to the ears of per- 
sons of delicacy. Richardson, Clarissa. 


10. It is now seldom used in any sense 
but in contempt or dislike. 
To Sturr. v.a. [from the noun.] 


1. To fill very full with any thing. 
When we ’ve stuff’d 
These pipes, and these conveyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls. 
Shakspeare. 
Each thing beheld did yeeld 
Our admiration: shelves with cheeses heapt ; 
Sheds stuft with lambs and goats distinctly kept, 
Chapman. 
Though plenteous, all too little seems 
To stuff this maw, this vast unhide-bound corps. 
Milton, P. L. 
What haye we more to do than to stuff our guts 
with these figs ? TL’ Estrange. 
This crook drew hazel-boughs adown, 
And stuff’d her apron wide with nuts so brown. 
Gay. 
2. To fill to uneasiness. 
With some oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakspeare. 


3. To thrust into any thing. 
Put roses into a glass with a narrow mouth, 
stuffing them close together, but without bruising, 


and they retain smell and colour fresh a year. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
1, To fill by being put into any thing, 
Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 
Shakspeare. 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And:iron bowels stuff the dark abode. 
Dryden, Zin. 
Officious Baucis lays 
Two cushions sfugf’d with straw, the seat to raise. 
Dryden. 
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A bed, 
The stuffing leaves, with hides of bears o’erspread. 
Dryden. 
5. To swell out by putting something in. 

I will be the man that shall make you great. — 
I cannot perceive how, unless you give me your 
doublet, and stuff me out with straw. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
The gods for sin 
Should with a swelling dropsy stuff thy skin. 
Dryden. 
6. To fill with something improper or su- 
perfluous. 

It is not usual among the best patterns to su 
the report of particular lives with matter of public 
record, Wotton. 

Those accusations are stuffed with odious gene- 
rals, that the proofs seldom make good. 

Clarendon. 

For thee I dim these eyes, and stuff this head 

With all such reading as was never read. Pope. 
7. To obstruct the organs of scent or re- 
spiration. 

These gloves the count sent me; they are an ex- 
cellent perfume. —I am stufft, cousin, I cannot 
smell, Shakspeare. 

8. To fill meat with something of high 
relish. 

She went for parsly to stuff a rabbet. 

He aim’d at all, yet never could excel 
Tn any thing but stuffing of his veal. 

King, Cookery. 


Shaks. 


9. To form by stuffing. 

An eastern king put a judge to death for an 
iniquitous sentence, and ordered his hide to be 
stuffed into a cushion, and placed upon the tribunal. 

Swift. 
To Sturr. v.n. To feed gluttonously. 
Wedg’d in a spacious elbow-chair, 

And on her plate a treble share, 

As if she ne’er could have enough, 

Taught harmless man to cram and stuff. 
Sru'FFine, x.s. [from stuffi] 
1, That by which any thing is filled. 

Rome was a farrago out of the neighbouring 
nations ; and Greece, though one monarchy under 
Alexander, yet the people, that were the stuffing 
and materials thereof, existed before, Hale. 

2. Relishing ingredients put into meat. 

Arrach leaves are very good in pottage and stuff- 

Ings. Mortimer. 

Sruke, or Stuck. x. s. [stuc, Fr. stucco, 
Italian.] A composition of lime and 
marble, powdered very fine, commonly 
called plaster of Paris, with which 
figures and other ornaments resembling 
sculpture are made. See Stucco. 


Swift. 


Bailey. 
Sturm. zn. s. A shaft to draw water out 
of a mine. Bailey, 


STULTI’LOQUENCE. 2. s. [stultus and 
loquentia, Lat.] Foolish talk. Dict. 

SruttrLoauy.* x. s. [stultiloguium, Lat.] 
Foolish babbling or discourse. 

What they call facetiousness and pleasant wit, 
is indeed to wise persons a meer stultiloguy, or 
talking like a fool. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1653,) p. 301. 

To Stu tttry.¥* v.a. [stultus and facio, 

Lat.] To prove foolish or void of un- 
derstanding, 

In England no man is allowed to stultify him- 
self, Johnson, in Boswell’s Tour, 2d ed, p. 428, 

STUM.+ x. s. [stwm, Swedish, supposed 
to be contracted from mustum, Latin. 
Dr. Johnson. — Evidently from the Sax. 
ycyman, to steam, as Mr. H. Tooke has 
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observed: It means fumigated, steamed. 


See Div. of Purl. ii. 294.] 
1. Wine yet unfermented ; must. 

An unctuous clammy vapour, that arises from 
the stwm of grapes, when they lie mashed in the 
vat, puts out a light, when dipped into it. 

Addison on Ttaly. 
2. New wine used to raise fermentation in 
dead and vapid wines. 

LS our wines without mixture or stwm be all 

ne, 
Or call up the master, and break his dull noddle. 
B. Jonson. 
3. Wine revived by a new fermentation, 

Drink ey’ry letter on ’t in séum, 

And make it brisk champaigne become. Hudibras. 

To Stum. v. a. [from the noun] To 
renew wine by mixing fresh wine and 
raising a new fermentation. 

Vapid wines are put upon the lees of noble 


wines to give them spirit, and we stwm our wines 
to renew their spirits, Floyer. 


To STUMBLE.f v. x. [This word Junius 
derives from stump, and says the ori- 
ginal meaning is to stréke, or trip against 
a stump. I rather think it comes from 
tumble. Dr. Johnson.— Serenius cites 
the Ice]. stwmra, and Sueth. stombla, to 
stumble; noticing also, like Junius, 
stumble, stipes, a stub or stump. ] 

1. To trip in walking. 


When she will take the rein, I let her run; 
But she ’ll not stumble. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

A headstall being restrained to keep him from 
stumbling, hath been often burst. 

Shakspeare, Tan. of the Shrew. 
As we pac’d along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo’ster stumbled ; and, in falling, 
Struck me, that sought to stay him, overboard. 
Shakspeares 
The way of the wicked is as darkness: they 
know not at what they stwmdle. Prow. iv, 19 
Cover’d o’er with blood, . 
Which from the patriot’s breast in torrents flow’d, 
He faints: his steed no longer bears the rein; 
But stumbles o’er the heap his hand had slain, 
Prior. 
2. Toslip; to err; to slide into crimes or 
blunders. 

He that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, 

and there is none occasion of stumbling in him. 
1 Jo. ii. 10. 
This my day of grace 
They who neglect and scorn, shall never taste ; 
But hard be harden’d, blind be blinded more, 
That they may stumble on, and deeper fall. 
Milton, P. L. 
3. To strike against by chance; to light on 
by chance: with upon. 

This extreme dealing had driven her to put her- 
self with a great lady of that country, by which 
occasion she had stwmbled upon such mischances as 
were little for the honour of her or her family. 

Sidney. 

What man art thou, that, thus bescreen’d in 

night, 4 
So stuwmblest on my counsel? Shaks. Rom. and Jul. 

A mouse, bred in a chest, dropped out over the 
side, and stumbled upon a delicious morsel. 

L’ Estrange- 

Ovid, stumbled, by some inadvertency, upon 
Livia in a bath, _ Dryden. 

Many of the greatest inventions haye been acci- 
dentally stumbled upon by men busy and ee 

ays 

Write down p and 6, and make signs to him to 
endeavour to pronounce them, and guide him by 
shewing him the motion of your own lips ; by 


STUMP. x. s. [stwmpe, Danish; stompe, 


_ And in the sharpen’d edge new vigour finds, 
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“which he will, with a little endeavour, stumble upon 
one of them. Holder, Elem, of Speech. 
To STUMBLE. v. a. 
1. To obstruct in progress ; to make to trip 
or stop. 
It holds out false and dazzling fires to stumble 
men. Milton, Doct. and Disc. of Div. B. 2. ch. 3. 


2. To make to boggle; to offend. 
This stwmbles me : art sure for me, wench, 
This preparation is? Beawm. and Fl. Hum. Lieut. 
If one illiterate man was stwmbled, *twas likely 
others of his form would be so too. 
Fell, Life of Hammond. 
One thing more stwmbles me in the very foun- 
dation of this hypothesis. Locke, 


Stu’mste. zn. s. [from the verb.] 
1. A trip in walking. 
2. A blunder ; a failure. 


One stumble is enough to deface the character of 
an honourable life, LT Estrange. 
STU MBLER. x. s. [from stumble.] One that 
stumbles. 
' _ Be sweet toall: is thy complexion sour? 
Then keep such company; make them thy allay; 
Get a sharp wife, a servant that will low’r ; 
A stumbler stumbles least in rugged way. Herbert. 


STU MBLINGBLOCK. ) x. s. [from stumble. ] 
Stu’MBLincstone. § Cause of stumbling ; 
cause of errour; cause of offence. 

We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks foolishness, 

1 Cor. i. 23, 

Shakspeare is a stwmblingblock to these rigid 
criticks, Spectator, 

This stwmblingstone we hope to take away. 

Burnet. 
STU MBLINGLY.* adv. [from stumble. | With 
failure ; with blunder. 

I know not whether to marvel more, either that 
he [Chaucer] in that misty time could see so clearly, 
cr that we in this clear age go so stumblingly after 
him. Sidney, Def. of Poesy. 


Dutch ; stompen, Dan. to lop.] The part 
of any solid body remaining after the rest 
is taken away. 
He struck so strongly, that the knotty sting 
Of his huge tail he quite in sunder cleft ; 
Five joints thereof he hew’d, and but the stump him 
left. Spenser. 
Your colt’s tooth is not cast yet. — Not while I 
_ have a stump. Shakspeare, 
He through the bushes scrambles ; 
A stump doth trip him in his pace ; 
~ Down comes poor Hob upon his face, 
Amongst the briers and brambles. , 
_ Drayton, Nymphid. 
Who, ’cause they ’re wasted to the stumps, 
' Are represented best by rumps, Hudibras. 
A coach-horse snapt off the end of his finger, 
_ and I dressed the stwmp with common digestive, 
Wiseman. 
__ A poor ass, now wore out to the stwmps, fell 
down under his load. LT Estrange. 
Against a stump his tusks the monster grinds, 


Dryden, 
A tongué might haye some resemblance to the 
stump of a feather. Grew, Mus. 
Worn to the stwmps in the service of the maids, 
’tis thrown out of doors, or condemned to kindle a 
_ fire. Swift. 
To Stump.* v. a. [from the noun; stom- 
pen, Dan.] To lop. 
Around the stwmped top soft moss did gtow. 
Ona More, Song of the Soul, (1647,) i. ii, 59. |, 
To Stump.* y.n. To walk about heavily, 
or clumsily, like a clown: a low collo- 
quial term. 
VOL. III. 


Sru’mpy.t adj. [from stump. ] 


2. [Stumpig, Swedish.] Short ; stubby: 
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Cymon, a clown, who never dreamt of love, 
By chance was stumping to the neighbouring grove. 
Song of Cym. and Iphigenia. 


1. Full of stumps; hard; stiff; strong. A 
bad word. 
Like weather-beat stakes, and moss-begrown 
roots, hollow and stwmpy, 
Granger on Eccl. (1621,) p. 319. 
They burn the stubble, which, being so stumpy, 
they seldom plow in. Mortimer. 


sometimes applied to a short but stout 
person: a low expression. 

Lo Stun. v. a. [ycounian, Saxon, zeypcun, 
noise. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius notices 
also the Fr. estonner, which Cotgrave 
translates, “ to astonish, to daunt,” and 
“to stonnie, benumme, or dull the senses 
of.” He derives the word from the Icel. 
duna, to thunder. ] 

1. To confound or dizzy with noise. 

An universal hubbub wild 

Of stunning sounds, and yoices all confus’d, 
Assaults his ear, Milton, P.L. 

Still shall I hear, and never quit the score, 
Stunn’d with hoarse Codrus’ Theseid o’er and o’er. 
Dryden. 
and one too 
Cheyne. 


Too strong a noise stuns the ear, 
weak does not act upon the organ. 

So Alma, weary’d of being great, 
And nodding in her chair of state, 
Stunn’d and worn out with endless chat, 
Of Will did this, and Nan said that, 

Shouts as thunder loud afflict the air, 
And stun the birds releas’d, 

The Britons, once a sayage kind, 
Descendents of the barbarous Huns, 
With limbs robust, and voice that stuns, 
You taught to modulate their tongues, 
And speak without the help of lungs. Swift. 

2. To make senseless or dizzy with 
blow. 

One hung a pole-ax at his saddle-bow, 

And one a heavy mace to stun the foe. Dryden. 

Stune. The preterite and participle passive 
of sting. 

To both these sisters have I sworn my love: 
Each jealous of the other, as the stung 
Are of the adder. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

With envy stwng, they view each other’s deeds, 
The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. 

: Dryden, ZEn. 

Stunx. The preterite of stink. 

To Stunt.} v. a. [stunta, Icelandick. Lye, 
and Dr. Johnson. — It is the past parti- 
ciple of the Sax. pcinzan, to stop. Mr. 
H. Tooke.] To hinder from growth. 

Though this usage stunted the girl in her growth, 
it gave her a hardy constitution; she had life and 
spirit. Arbuthnot. 

There he stopt short, nor since has writ a tittle, 
But has the wit to make the most of little; 

Like stunted hide-bound trees, that just have got 

Sufficient sap at once to bear and rot. Pope. 
The tree 

Grew scrubby, dried a-top, and stwnted, 

And the next parson stubb’d and burnt it. Swift. 

STUPE. n. s. [stupa, Lat.] Cloth or flax 
dipped in warm medicaments, and ap- 
plied to a hurt or sore. 

A fomentation was by some pretender to surgery 
applied with coarse woollen stupes, one of which 
was bound upon his leg. Wiseman. 

To Sturs. v, a.. [from the noun.] To 
foment ; to dress with stupes. 

The escar divide, and stupe the part affected with 
wine. Wiseman. 

Stupe.¥* n.s. A term in derision for a 


Prior. 


Prior, 


sce ia 


Stupid or foolish person. The Scotch 
also use it. 

Brother, he does not look likea musick-master, — 
He does not look! was ever such a poor stupe / 
well, and what does he look like then ? 

Bickerstaff, Love in a Village. 

STUPEFA‘CTION. n. 5. [stupefaction, Fr. 

stupefactus, Lat.] Insensibility ; dulness; 

bare sluggishness of mind ; heavy 
Olly. ; 

18 oc of the dictates of conscience brings 

a hardness and stupefaction upon it. South. 

She sent to every child 

Firm impudence, or stupefaction mild ; 

And straight succeeded, leaving shame no room, 

Cibberian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom, Pope. 
Sturera‘crive. adj. [from stupefactus, 

Lat. stupefactif, Fr.) Causing insensi- 

bility ; dulling ; obstructing the senses ; 

narcotick ; opiate. 

Opium hath a stupefactive part, and a heating 
part ; the one moving sleep, the other a heat, 

f Baeon. 
Sruprra‘ctive.* 7.5. An opiate. 

Itisa gentle fomentation, and hath a very little 
mixture of some stupefactive. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Teaching us to refuse any anodynes, or stupe- 
factives, which might take away the sense of sin 
from us, Bp. Reynolds, Serm. (1668,) p. 24. 

Srure’npous.} adj. [stupendus, Lat. Dr. 
Johnson,—This word wasat first stupend. 
“ They can work stupend and admirable 
conclusions.” Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 
220. It was also stupendious : upon 
which form Mr. Pegge, in his Anecdotes 
of the English Language, makes the 
following remark: “The natives of 
London — say stupendious for stupendous. 
I find stupendious in Derham’s Physico- 
Theology, 9th edit. p. 367. Perhaps it 
may be an error of the press.” If Mr, 
Pegge had turned to Milton’s own 
editions of his poetry, he would have 
found the great poet writing the word 
stupendious ; as others had before him. 
This form continued also long after 
Milton’s time: “In sucha stupendious 
manner.” Biblioth. Bibl. Oxf. 1790, 
vol. i. p.405.] Wonderful; amazing ; 
astonishing. 

All those stupendous acts deservedly are the 
subject of a history, excellently written in Latin 
by a learned prelate. Clarendon. 

Great joy was at their meeting, and at sight 
Of that stwpendious bridge his joy increas’d, 

Milton, P. L. 
Portents and prodigies their souls amaz’d ; 
But most, when this stupendous pile was rais’d. 
Dryden. 
Mortals, fly this curst detested race: 
A hundred of the same stupendous size, 
A hundred Cyclops live among the hills. Addison. 

Our numbers can scarce give us an idea of the 
vast quantity of systems in this stupendous piece 
of architecture. Cheyne. 

StuprEe NDovsLy.* adv. [from stupendous. | 
In a wonderful manner, 

Without a friend 
Stupendiously she fell, 
Sandys, Paraphr. Lament. of Jerem. (1648,) 

Sture’Npousness.* x.s. [from stupend- 
ous.| Wonderfulness. 

Those very works, which, from their stupend- 

_ ousness, should have taught them the greatness of 
the former, were the occasion of their paying that 
homage to the thing made, which could be due to 
the worker only. 

Eltis, Knowl. of Divine Things, p. 270, 
4T 
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STU’PID. adj. [stupide, Fr. stupidus, Lat.) 

1. Dull; wanting sensibility; wanting 
apprehension; heavy; sluggish of un- 
derstanding. 

O that men should be so stupid grown 
As to forsake the living God. Milton. 

Men, boys, and women, stujrd with surprise, 
Where’er she passes, fix their wond’ring eyes. 

Dryden. 
If I by chance succeed, 
Know, I am not so stupid, or so hard, 
Not. to feel praise, or fame’s deserv’d reward. 
Dryden. 
With wild surprise 
A moment stupid motionless he stood. Thomson. 
2. Performed without skill or genius. 
Wit, as the chief of virtue’s friends, 
Disdains to serve ignoble ends: 
Observe what loads of stupid rhimes 
Oppress us in corrupted times. Swift. 
Stupipity. n. s. [stupidité, Fr. stupiditas, 
Lat.] Dulness; heaviness of mind; 
sluggishness of understanding. 

Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 

Who stands confirm’d in full stupidity. 
Stu Prvxy. adv. [from stupid.) 
1. With suspension or inactivity of under- 
standing. 

That space the evil one abstracted stood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good. Milton, P.L. 

2. Dully; without apprehension. 

On the shield there was engraven maps of coun- 
tries, which Ajax could not comprehend, but 
looked’ on as stupidly as his fellow-beast the lion. 

Dryden. 
Stu’prpness.* x. s. [from stupid.] Dul- 
ness ; stupidity. 

He so applies himself to his pillow, as a man 
that meant not to be drowned im sleep but re- 
freshed; not limiting his rest by the insatiable 
lust of a sluggish and drowsy stupidness, 

Bp.. Hall, The Christian, § 5. 
STU PIFIER.f x. s. [from stupify.] That 
which causes stupidity. 

Whether the natural phlegm of this island needs 
any additional stupifier. 

Bp. Berkeley, Querist, § 348. 

To STU'PIFY. v. a. [stupefacio, Latin. 

This word should therefore be spelled 

stupefy ; but the authorities areagainstit.] 

1. To make stupid; to deprive of sensi- 
bility ; to dull, 
Those 

Will stupify and dull the sense a while. 

Shakspeare, Cymb. 

Consider whether that method, used to quiet 
some consciences, does not stupefy more. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

The fumes of his passion do as really intoxicate 
his discerning faculty, as the fumes of drink dis- 
compose and stupify the brain of a man over- 
charged with it. South. 

Envy, like a cold poison, benumbs and stupifies ; 
and, conscious of its own impotence, folds its arms 
in despair. Collier. 

2. To deprive of material motion. 

It is not malleable; but yet is not fluent, but 
stupified. Bacon. 

Pounce it into the quicksilver, and so proceed 
to the stupifying. Bacon. 


STU’POR.F n. s. [Latin ; stupeur, Fr.] 
1. Suspension or diminution of sensibility. 
A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, a 
stupor, or dull pain in the thigh, and colick, are 
symptoms of an inflammation of the kidneys, 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Dryden. 


2. Astonishment. 
To the stupour and amazement of the whole 
world, Parth. Sacra, (1633,) p. 237. 


STU 


To STU’PRATE,F. v. a.. [stupro,. Lat. ] 
To ravish ; to violate. i 
She being stuprated, and growing great as ready 
to be delivered, fled into the mount Pelion. 
Heywood’s Hier. of Angels, (1635,) p. 175. 
Stupra‘TIon. n. s. [stupratio, from stupro, 
Lat.] Rape; violation. 
Stupration must not be drawn into practice, 
Brown. 
Sru’RDILy. adv. [from sturdy] 
1. Stoutly; hardily. 
2. Obstinately ; resolutely. 
Then withdraw 
From Cambridge, thy old nurse: and, as the rest, 
Here toughly chew and stwrdily digest 
Th’ immense vast yolumes of our common law. 
Donne. 
Sru’rpiness. n. s. [from sturdy. ] 
1. Stoutness ; hardness. 

Sacrifice not his innocency to the attaining some 
little skill of bustling for himself, by his conversa- 
tion with vitious boys, when the chief use of that 
sturdiness, and.standing upon his own legs, is only 
for the preservation of his virtue. Locke. 

2. Brutal strength. ; 

STU’RDY.f adj. [estourdi, Fr. Dr. John- 
son.—From the Icel. styrd, rigidus. 
Serenius. Or from stwer, Teut. torvus, 
.trux, horridus, ferox ; dicitur stuer q. d. 
stier, i.e. taurus. Kilian. But Mr. H. 
Tooke thus derives it: ‘ By the accus- 
tomed addition of 1z, or y, to stour, or 
ycup, (tumult,) we have sturdy, and the 
Fr. estourdi.” | 

1. Hardy; stout; brutal; obstinate. It 
is always used of men with some dis- 
agreeable idea of coarseness or rudeness. 

This must be done, and I would fain see 
Mortal so sturdy as to gainsay. Hudibras. 

Aw’d by that house accustom’d to command, 
The sturdy kerns in due subjection stand, 

Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand. Dryden. 

A sturdy harden’d sinner shall advance to the 
utmost pitch of impiety, with less reluctance than 
he took the first steps, whilst his conscience was 
yet vigilant and tender, Atterbury. 

2. Strong ; forcible. 

The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the 
reputation of some sturdy lout, he had so well 
defended himself. Sidney. 

Ne ought his sturdy strokes might stand before, 
That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces 

tore. Spenser. 
3. Stiff; stout. 
He was not of any delicate contexture, his limbs 
rather sturdy than dainty. Wotton. 
Sturdiest oaks 
Bow’d their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts, 
Or torn up sheer, Milton, P. R. 
Sru'Rceron.f x. s. [sturgeon, old French; 
sturio, tursio, Lat.] A sea-fish. 

It is part of the scutellated bone of a sturgeon, 
being flat, of a porous or cellular constitution on 
one side, the cells being worn down and smooth 
on the other, Woodward. 

Srurk.f x. s. [jcype, Saxon.) A young 
ox or heifer, Bailey. Thus they are 
still called in Scotland, Dr. Johnson 
says; and he might have added in many 
parts of England; in Warwickshire, 
Cheshire, and generally throughout the 
north. 

To STUT.+ v.n. [stottern, Germ. 

To STU’TTER. the same; which 
Wachter derives from stoten, to stumble. 
Our old word is stot; ‘ To stotyn or 
stammer, titubo, blatero.” Prompt. 
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ShY 


Pary.], To. speak. with hesitation; .to 
stammer. Huloet. 
She spake somwhat thicke, : 
Her felowe did stammer and stut, 
But she was a foule slut. Skelton, Poems, p. 133. 
Divers stut; the cause is the refrigeration of the 
tongue, whereby it is less apt to move; and there- 
fore naturals stut. Bacon. 
Stu Trer.f ) 7.5. [from stut.] One that 
Sru’TTERER. speaks with hesitation ; 
a stammerer. ‘ 
Many stutters are very cholerick, choler indu- 
cing a dryness in the tongue. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Stutterers use to stammer more when the wind 
is in that hole. Howell, Lett. i. i. 27. 
Sru’rrIncLy.* )? adv. [from the verb.] 
STU TTERINGLY. With stammering or 
hesitating speech. Hudoet, and Barret. 
STY.} x. s. [yuze, Sax. stia, Icel.] 
1. A cabin to keep hogs in. 
Tell Richmond, 
That in the sty of this most bloody boar : 
My son George Stanley is frank’d up in hold. 
Shakspeare, Rich. ITI. 
When her hogs had miss’d their way, } 
The untoward creatures to the sty I drove, 
And whistled all the way. 
May thy black pigs lie warm in little sty, 
And have no thought to grieve them till they die, 
King. 
2. Any place of bestial debauchery. 
[They] all their friends and native home forget, 
To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 
Milton, Comus. 


Gay. 


With what ease 
Might’st thou expel this monster from his throne, 
Now made a sty. Milton, P. R. 
8. [Scizend, Sax. probably from yzizan, 
to grow up. See Etym. Dict. 1691.] 
A humour in the eyelid: sometimes 
written stian. 
To Sty.f v. a. [from the noun; Saxon, 
yeigean.] To shut up in a sty. 
Here you sty me ) 
In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
The rest of the island. Shakspeare, Tempest. 
To Sry.f v.n. [yazan, Sax. stezgan, Goth. 
to climb.] To soar; to ascend; to 
climb. 
He ran before, and stighed into a sycamore tree. 
Wicliffe, St. Luke, xix. 

He [Christ] styed up into heaven. 

Lib. Fest. fol. 39.-b, 

To climbe aloft, and others to excell ; ‘ 
That was ambition, rash desire to sty. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

From this lower tract he dar’d to stie 
Up to the clowdes. Spenser, Muiopotmos. 

Sry’ca.¥* n.s. [ptica, poyca, Sax. from 
yuicce, a small part.) A copper Saxon 
coin of the lowest value. 

They had copper stycas also smaller than the 
penny, having the king’s name on one side, and 
coiner’s on the other, eight of which made a 
penny. Leake. 

Stycian. adj. [stygius, Latin.] Hellish; 
infernal; pertaining to Styx, one of the 
poetical rivers of hell. , 

At that so sudden blaze, the Stygian throng ~ 

Bent their aspect, Milton, P.L. 
STYLE.+} x. s. [stylus, Lat.] 
1. Manner of writing with regard to lan- 

guage. 
Happy . 

That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 

Into so quiet and so sweet a style. Shaks. 

Their beauty I will rather leave to-poets, than! 
venture upon so tender and nice a subject with my 
seyerer style, © id Mores 


4 


9, Any thing with 


like Hercules’s pillars, 
10. The stalk which rises from amid the 


SF Y¥ 


Proper words in proper places make the true 
definition of a stile. ; Swift 
Let some lord but own the happy lines, 
_ How the wit brightens, how the style refines ! Pope. 
2. Manner of speaking appropriate to 
' particular characters. 
No styleis held for base, where love well named is. 
; Sidney. 
There was never yet philosopher, 
~ That could endure the toothach patiently, 
However they have writ the style of gods, 
And make a pish at chance and sufferance, 
Shakspeare. 
3. Mode of painting. 

‘The great stile stands alone, and does not re- 
, quire, perhaps does not as well admit, any addition 
‘from inferior beauties. The ornamental stile also 
_ possesses its own peculiar merit : however, though 
_ the union of the two may make a sort of compo- 

site stile, yet that stile is likely to be more imper- 
_ fect than either of those which go to its composition. 
Reynolds. 
4. It is likewise applied to musick. 
5. Title; appellation. 
Ford ’s a knave, and I will aggravate his stile ; 
thou shalt know him for knave and cuckold. 
Bas“ Shakspeare. 
The king gave them in his commission the style 
_and appellation which belonged tothem. Clarendon. 
O virgin! or what other name you bear 
_ Above that style, O more than mortal fair ! 
Let not an humble suppliant sue in vain. 
Dryden, 4En. 
j Propitious hear our prayer, 
~ Whether the style of Titan please thee more, 
Whose purple rays th’ Achemenes adore. 
ne Pope, Statius. 
6. Course of writing. Unusual. 

While his thoughts the ling’ring day beguile, 
_ To gentle Arcite let us turn our style. Dryden. 
7. Styte of Court, is properly the prac- 
_tice observed by any court in its way of 

proceeding. Ayliffe, Parergon. 
8. A pointed iron used anciently in writing 
on tables of wax. 

‘When writing began to be common on tables of 
“wood, covered over with coloured wax, men made 
"use of a sort of bodkin, made of iron, or brass, or 
_ bone; which in Latin is called stylus : — As to the 
‘form of the style, it was made sharp like a pointed 
needle at one end, to-write withal ; and the other 
_ end blunt and broad, to scratch out what was writ- 
~ ten, and not approved of, to be amended; so that 
_ “vertere stylum,” i. e. to turn the style, signifies, 

in Latin, to blot out. 

Massey, Orig. of Letters, p. 64. 
a sharp point, as a 

- gtaver ; the pin of a dial. | 
' Placing two stiles or needles of the same steel, 
~ touched with the same loadstone, when the one is | 
_ ftemoved but half a span, the other would stand 
Brown. 


leaves of a flower. 
"Style is the middle prominent part of the flower 
“ofa plant, which adheres to the fruit or seed: ’tis 
“usually slender and long, whence it has its name, 
Quincy. 
_ The figure of the flower-leaves, stamina, apices, 


___ stile and seed-vessel. 3 Ray, 
To Sryux. v. a. [from the noun.] To call; 
to term; to name. 
_.The chancellor of the exchequer they had no 
mind should be styled a knight. Clarendon. 


‘el Err not that so shall end 
The strife which thou call’st evil, but we style 
_ The strife of glory. Milton, P. L. 
Bye: Fortune’s gifts, my actions 
_ May stile their own rewards. Denham, Sophy. | 
_ Whoever backs his tenets with authorities, thinks 
“be ought to carry the cause, and is ready to stile it 
-“impudence in any one who shall stand out. Locke, | 


= 


SUB 
His conduct might have‘made him stil’d 
A father, and the nymph his child. Swift. 


STY’PTICAL,+ adj. [svmlints; styptique, 
STY’PTICK. i French. This is usually, 
though erroneously, ’ written stiptick. ] 
The same as astringent ; but generally 


expresses the most efficacious sort of 


astringents, or those which are applied 
to stop hemorrhages. 

There is a sour stiptick salt diffused through the 
earth, which passing a concoction: in plants,-be- 
cometh milder, Brown. 

From spirit of salt, carefully dephlegmed and 
removed into lower glasses, having gently ab- 
stracted the whole, there remained in the bottom 
and neck of their retort a great quantity of a cer- 
tain dry and stiptical substance, mostly of a yel- 
lowish colour. Boyle. 

Fruits of trees and shrubs contain phlegm, oil, 
and an essential salt, by which they are sharp, 
sweet, sour, or styptick. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Styprrciry.f x. s. [stypticité, old French.] 
The power of staunching blood. 

Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the visci- 
dities by their stypticity, and mix with all animal 
acids, Floyer. 

Sry‘prick.* .s. An astringent medicine; 
a medicine applied to stop hemorrhages. 

In an effusion of blood, having dossils ready 

dipt in the royal stiptick, we applied them. 
Wiseman, Surgery. 
To Sty’ruy.f v.a. See To StitHy. 


To SUADE.* ». a. [suader, old French ; 
suadeo, Lat.] To persuade. Not in use, 

Flee then ill-swading pleasure’s baits untrue. 

Grimoald, in Tottel’s Songes, &c. (1557.) 
To Suace.* v.a. To assuage. See To 
SwAGE. 
Suage the tempéstes. Bp. Fisher, Ps. 13. 
Sua‘sisLx. adj. [from suadeo, Lat.] Easy 
to be persuaded. 
Sua’ston.* n. 5s. [suasion, old Fr. Suasio, 
Lat.] Persuasion ; enticement. 

But it [temptation] is devilish, when it is either 
by suasion unto that which is evil; — or with a 
design to entrap or draw any into danger. 

Bp. Hopkins, Expos. of the Lord’s Prayer, p. 123. 

Without, or in concurrence with, such moral 
suasions. Dr. Wallis, Two Serm. p. 38. 

Mere petition, or precarious swasion. 

South, Serm. ix. 174. 
Sua’sive. adj. [from suadeo, Lat.] Having 
power to persuade. 

It had the passions in perfect subjection ; and, 
though its command over them was but swasive 
and political, yet it had the force of absolute 
and despotical. South, Serm. i. 55. 

Sua’sory.f adj. [suasorius, Lat. suasoire, 
Fr.] Having tendency to persuade. 

There is a suasory or enticing temptation, that 
inclines the will and affections to cloge with what 
is presented to them. Bp. Hopkins, Expos. p- 123, 

Sua’viry,f 2. s. .[suavité, Fr. suavitas, 
Latin.] 
1. Sweetness to the senses. 
She desired them for rarity, pulchritude, and 
suavity. Brown, 
Mild-smiling Cupid’s there, 
With lively looks, and amorous suavity. 
More, Philos. Poems, (1647,) p. 297. 
2. Sweetness to the mind. 

That goes no farther than to some swavities and 
pleasant fancies within ourselves. 

Glanville, Serm. p LS, 

Sus, in composition, signifies a subordinate 
degree. ; 

Suza'crp. adj. [sub and acidus, Lat.) Sour 


ina small degree. 


SUB 
The juice of the stem is like the chyle in the ani- 
mal body, not sufficiently concocted by circulation, 


and is commonly swbacid in all plants. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Susa’crip. adj. [sub and acrid.) Sharp 
and pungent in a small degree. 
The green choler of a cow tasted sweet, bitter, 


subacrid, or a little pungent, and turned syrup of 
violets green. Floyer. 


To SUBA’CT-F va. [subactus, Lat.] To 
reduce; to subdue. 

Tangible bodies have no pleasure in the consort 
of air, but endeavour to sudact it into a more dense 
body. Bacon. 

The meek spirit is incurious, and so thoroughly 
subacted, that he takes his load from God, as the 
camel from his master, upon his knees, 

Bp. Hail, Of Content. § 19. 

Susa’crion. n. 5. [subactus, Lat.] The act 

of reducing to any state, as of mixing 

two bodies completely, or beating any 
thing to a very small powder. 

There are of concoction two periods: the one 
assimilation, or absolute conversion and subaction ; 
the other maturation ; whereof the former is most 
conspicuous. in living creatures, in which there is 
an absolute conversion and assimilation of the 
nourishment into the body. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


SUBALTERN.+ adj. [subalterne, Fr.J 
Inferiour; subordinate ; what in dif- 
ferent respects is both superiour ‘and 
inferiour. It is used in the army of all 
officers below a captain. 

One should be the principal officer, and the 
other but special and subaltern. 
Bacon on the Union of Engl. and Scotland. 
One, while a subaltern officer, was every day 
complaining against 'the pride of colonels towards 
their officers ; yet, after he received his commis- 
sion for a regiment, he confessed the spirit of 
colonelship was coming fast upon him, and it 
daily increased to his death. Swift. 
This sort of universal ideas, which may either be 
considered as a genus or species, is called subaltern. 
Watts. 
Su’BALTERN.* 7. s. A subaltern officer. 
Love’s sudalterns, a duteous band, 
Like watchmen round their chief appear ; 
Each had his lanthorn in his hand, 
And Venus, mask’d, brought up the rear. Prior. 
There had like to have been a duel between two 
subalterns upon a dispute which should be governor 
of Portsmouth. Addison. 

SuBALTE’RNATE.f adj. [subalternus, Lat.] 

1. Succeeding by turns. Dict. 

2. Subordinate. Mason. 

A man may retain well, and with a good con- 
science, two offices, or two judicial places, if they 
be suéalternate or subordinate one to the other. 

Tooker, Fab. of the Ch. (1604,) p. 78. 

Together with all their subalternate and several 
kinds, Evelyn, Introd. § 4. 

SUBALTERNA’TION.* n.s. [from subalter- 
nate. | 

J. Act of succeeding by course. Bullokar. 


2. State of inferiority ; state of being in 
subjection to another. 
* Woman was created for man’s sake to be his 
helper, in regard to the having and bringing up of 
children, whereunto it was not possible they could 
concur, unless there were subaliernation between 
them, which subalternation is naturally grounded, 
upon inequality, because things equal in every re- 
spect are never willingly directed one by another. 
Hooker, Eccl. Pol. vy. § 73. 


Susa’qurous.* adj. [sub and aqua, Lat.] 
Lying under water. 
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SUB 


SUB 


All plants, except the subaqueous, grow in a| Syppn’acon.} x. s. [subdiaconus, Lat. ] 


mixed earth, moistened with’ rain and dew, and 
~ exposed to the atmosphere. 
Kirwan on Manures, p. 25. 
Suparra’TION.* 2. s. [low Lat. subarrare, 
“ arrhabone uxorem sibi desponsare.”’ 
Du Cange.] The ancient custom of be- 
trothing. 

In the old manual for the use of Salisbury, 
before the minister proceeds to the marriage, he is 
directed to ask the woman’s dowry, viz. the tokens 
of spousage : and by these tokens of spousage are 
to be understood rings, or money, or some other 
things to be given to the woman by the man; 
which said giving is called subarration, (i. e. wed- 
ding or covenanting,) especially when it is done by 
the giving of a ring. 

" Wheatly on the Comm. Pr. ch. 10. § 5. 
SusastrriNGENT. adj. [sub and astringent.} 
Astringent in a small degree. 
Suppe’apLe. x. s. [sub and deadle.] An 
under beadle. 

They ought not to execute those precepts by 
simple messengers, or subbeadles, but in their own 
persons, Ayliffe. 

Suscete’sTraL. adj. [sub and celestial.] 
Placed beneath the heavens. 
The most refined glories of subcelestial excel- 
lencies are but more faint resemblances of these. 
Glanville. 
Suscua’NTER.f x. 8. [sub and chanter ; 
succentor, Lat.| The deputy of the pre- 
centor in a cathedral. 

That Holy, Holy, Holy, which they cry, 

That are swb-chanters of Heaven’s harmony. 
Davies, Wit’s Pilgr. sign. X. 3. 
Suscia!vian. adj. [sub and clavus, Latin.] 
Applied to any thing under the armpit 
or shoulder, whether artery, nerve, vein, 
or muscle. Quincy. 

The liyer, though seated on the right side, yet, 
by the subclavian division, doth equi-distantly 
communicate its activity unto either arm. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The chyle first mixeth with the bloed in the 
subclavian vein, and enters with it into the heart, 
where it is yery imperfectly mixed, there being no 
mechanism nor fermentation to convert it into 
blood, which is effected by the lungs. drbuthnot. 

Suscommi TTEE.* n. s. [sub and committee.] 
A subordinate committee. 

Their sequestrators and subcommittees [were] 
men for the most part of insatiable hands, 

Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. 3. 

SuBCONSTELLA’TION. n.$. (sub and constel- 

lation.] A subordinate or secondary con- 
stellation. 

As to the picture of the seven stars, if thereby 
be meant the Pleiades, or subconstellation upon 
the back of Taurus, with what congruity they are 
described in a clear night an ordinary eye may dis- 
cover. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

SuscontracTED. part. adj. [sub and 
contracted.| Contracted after a former 
contract. 

Your claim, 
I bar it in the interest of my wife ; 
> Tis she is subcontracted to this lord, 
And I her husband contradict your banes. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Susco’ntRARY. adj. [sub and contrary.] 
Contrary in an inferiour degree. 

If two particular propositions differ in quality, 
they are subcontraries: as, some vine is a tree; 
some vine is not a tree. These may be both true 
together, but they can never be both false. Matts. 


Suscura’Ngous. adj. [sub and cutaneous. ] 
Lying under the skin. 


In the Romish church they have a subdeacon, 
who is the deacon’s servant.  Ayliffe, Parergon. 
The tradition of the eastern churches is other- 
wise than that of the Roman church: for their 
priests, deacons, or swbdeacons are married. 
Bp. Hall, Epist. D. 2. E. 3. 
He was admitted to the inferiour order of ac- 
colite on the 5th of December, 1361; to the order 
of subdeacon, a superior and holy order in the 
church of Rome’s account, on the 12th of March 


following. Lowth, Life of Wykeham, § 1. 
Suspr’Aconry.* 2 2. s. The Romish or- 
Suspr’aconsuiv.§ der and office of a 

subdeacon. 


Ye come to be promoted here to the holye 
order of subdeconrie. 

Martin, Marr. of Pr. (1550,) O, ii. 

We have no need of subdeaconship, more than 
the churches in the apostles’ times; and in truth 
those whom we call clerks, and sextons, perform 
what is necessary in this behalf. 

Bp. Bedell, Life and Lett. p. 479. 
Suspr’an. n. s. [subdecanus, Lat.] The 
vicegerent of a dean. 

Whenever the dean and chapter confirm any act, 
that such confirmation may be valid, the dean 
must join in person, and not in the person of a 
deputy or subdean only, “i 5 

SusppE ANERY.* n.s. The rank and office 
of subdean. 

The subdeanery of York, founded anno 1229, 
has the impropriation of Preston in Holderness. 

Bacon, Lib. Regis, p. 1102. 
Suspe’cupxe. adj. [sub and decuplus, Lat.] 
Containing one part of ten. 
Susperiso’R1ous. adj. [sub and derisor, 
Lat.] Scoffing or ridiculing with tender- 
ness and delicacy. Not used. 

This subderisorious mirth is far from giving any 
offence to us:. it is rather a pleasant condiment of 
our conversation. More. 

Susprtirious. adj. [subdititius, Latin.] 
Put secretly in the place of something 
else. 

To Suspive RsIFY. v.a. [sub and diver- 
iy] To diversify again what is already 

iversified. 

The same wool one man felts into a hat, an- 
other weaves it into cloth, another into arras; and 
these variously subdiversified according to the fancy 
of the artificer. Hale. 

To Suspivi dE. v. a. [subdiviser, French ; 
sub and divide.] To divide a part into 
yet more parts. 

In the rise of eight, in tones, there be two bee- 
mols, or half notes; so as if you divide the tones 
equally, the eight is but seven whole and equal 
notes; and if you subdivide that into half notes, as 
in the stops of a lute, it maketh the number thirteen, 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

When Brutus and Cassius were overthrown, 

soon after Antonius and Octavianus brake and 


subdivided. Bacon, 
The glad father glories in his child, 
When he can subdivide a fraction. Roscommon. 


When the progenies of Cham and Japhet 
swarmed into colonies, and those colonies were 
subdivided into many others, in time their descend- 
ants lost the primitive rites of divine worship, re- 
taining only the notion of one deity. Dryden. 


Suspivi'ston. n. s. [subdivision, French ; 
from subdivide. ] : 
1. The act of subdividing. 


When any of the parts of any idea are farther 
divided, in order to a clear explication of the 
whole, this is called a subdivision ; as when a year 
is divided into months, each month into days, and 
each day into hours, which may be farther subdi- 
vided into minutes and seconds. Watts, Logick. 


SUB 
2..The parts distinguished by a second 


division. 
How can we see such a multitude of souls cast 
under so many subdivisions of misery, without 
reflecting on the absurdity of a government that 
sacrifices the happiness of so many reasonable 
beings to the glory of one ? Addison. 
In the decimal table the subdivisions of the cubit, 
as span, palm, and digit, are deduced from the 
shorter cubit, Arbuthnot. 
Su’spotous.f adj. [subdolus, Lat.] Cun- 
ning; subtle; sly. 
Subdolous and dishonest actions. 
Bp. Reynolds on the Passions, ch. 29, 
Illusive simulations, and subdolous artifices, 
Barrow, Serm. 5. 
Suppu aBLe.* adj. [from subdue.] That 
may be subdued. Sherwood. 
He hath indeed confessed in a certain place, 
that he had a natural touch of enthusiasm in his 
complexion; but such as (he thanks God) was 
ever governable enough ; and which he had found 
at length perfectly subduable. oe 
Dr. Ward, Life of Henry More, p. 43. 
Suspv’AL.* z.s. [from subdue.] The act 
of subduing. 
Good is not only produced by the subddual of 
the passions, but by the turbulent exercise of them, 
Warburton. 
To Suspvu‘ce.f } v. a. [subduco, subductus, 
To Suspv’cr. Latin. ] 
1. To withdraw ; to take away. 


visible presence ; but his very outward withdraw- 
ing is worthy of our sighs, worthy of our tears. 
By. Hall, Contempl. B. 4 
Our Master is not subduced, but risen. 


Never was the earth so peevish, as to forbid the 
sun when it would shine on it, or to slink away, 
or subduce itself from its rays. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 658. 

Or nature fail’d in me, and left some part 
Not proof enough such object to sustain ; 

Or from my side subducting, took perhaps 
More than enough. Milton, P. L. 
2. To substract by arithmetical operation. 
Take the other operation of arithmetick, sub- 


duction : if out of that supposed infinite multitude _ 


of antecedent generations we should subduce ten, 
the residue must be less by ten than it was before, 
and yet still the quotient must be infinite. Hale. 

From the opposite sides equal quantities are 
subducted. Bp. Berkeley, Analyst, § 30. 

Suspu‘crion.f x. s. [from subduct.] - 
1. The act of taking away. 

O God, thine arm is strong and mighty ; all thy 
creatures rest themselves upon that, and are com- 
fortably sustained. O that we were not more 
capable of distrust, than thine omnipotent hand is 
of weariness and subduction / 2 

Bp. Hall, Occas. Medit. § 66. 

Possibly the Divine Beneficence subducting 
that influence which it communicated from the 
time of their first creation, they were kept in 
a state of immortality till that moment of the sub- 
duction. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

2. Arithmetical substraction. 

Suppose we take the other operation cf arithme- 
tick, subduction : if out of that infinite multitude 
of antecedent generations we should subduce ten, 
the residue must be less by ten than it was before 
that subduction, and yet still the quotient be in- 
finite, Hale. 


To SUBDUE. v. a. [from subdo, or sub- 
jugo, Latin. ] R 
1. To crush; to oppress ; to sink; to over- 
power. : 

Nothing could have subdu’d nature J 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters. 
_ Shakspeares 


Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 


He doth not always swbduce his Spirit with his 


4 


SUB 


‘Them that rose up against me, hast thou swb- 
dued under me. 2 Sam. xxii, 40. 
If aught were worthy to subdue # 

The soul of man, Milton, P. L. 


2, To conquer; to reduce under a new 


dominion. 

Be fruitful, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
Gen. i. 28. 

Augustus Cesar subdued Egypt to the Roman 

empire. _ Peacham. 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 

| Nations, and bring home spoils. Milton. 

| ’ The Romans made those times the standard of 

Sprat. 


pac 
| 


their wit, when they subdued the world. 
3, To tame; to subact; to break. 
Nor ist unwholesome to subdue the land 
By often exercise ; and where before 
You broke the earth, again to plow. May, Virgil. 
SuspU EMENT. n. s. [from subdue.] Con- 
quest. A word not used, nor worthy to 
be used. 
. I have seen thee, 
- Ashot as Perseus, spur thy Phrygian steed, 


Bravely despising forfeits and subduements. 
Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
Suspu'er. x. s. [from subdue.] Con- 
querour ; tamer. 
Great God of might, that reigneth in the mind, 
And all the body to thy hest dost frame ; 
Victor of gods, subduer of mankind, 
That dost the lions and fell tygers tame, 
Who can express the glory of thy might? 
Spenser. 
Their curious eye 
- Discerns their great subduer’s awful mien 
_ And corresponding features fair. Philips. 
Figs are great subduers of acrimony, useful in 
hoarseness and coughs, and extremely emollient. 
Ho | Arbuthnot. 
| Suppu’PLe. adj. [subduple, Fr. sub 
| SUBDU’PLICATE. and duplus, Latin.] 
Containing one part of two. 
Asone of these under pulleys doth abate half of 
that heaviness which the weight hath in itself, and 
cause the power to be in a subduple proportion 
_ unto it, so two of them do abate half of that which 
-rethains, and cause a subquadruple proportion, 
and three a subsextuple. Wilkins, Math. Magick. 
The motion generated by the forces in the whole 
passage of the body or thing through that space, 


“shall bein a subduplicate proportion of the forces. 
Newton, Opt. 


Supru’sx.* adj. [subfuscus, Lat.] Of a 
dark brown colour. 
The Portuguese’s complexion was a little upon 
the subfusk. Tatler, No. 260. 
O’er whose quiescent walls f 
Arachne’s unmolested care has drawn 
Curtains subfusk. Shenstone, Econ. P. iii. 
) Sussa’cent.} adj. [subjacent, old French ; 
_ subjacens, Latin.] Lying under. 
The superficial parts of mountains are washed 


‘away by rains, and borne down upon the subjacent 
plains. Woodward. 


To SUBJE'CT. »v. a. [subjectus, Latin.] 
1, To put under. 
j Down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected plain. Milton, P. L. 
__ The medal bears each form and name : 
Tn one short view, subjected to our eye, — 
Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties lie. Pope. 
2. To reduce to submission; to make sub- 
ordinate ; to make submissive. 
_ Think not, young warriors, your diminish’d 
“ee name ene 4 
Shall lose of lustre, by subjecting rage 


To the cool dictates of experienc’d age. Dryden. 


3. To enslave ; to make obnoxious. 


SUB 


I live on bread like you, feel want like you, 
Taste grief, need friends, like you: subjected thus, 
How can you say to me, lama king? 

Shakspeare, Rich. II. 

I see thee, in that fatal hour, 

Subjected to the victor’s cruel power, 
Led hence a slave. Dryden. 

The blind will always be led by those that see, 
or fall into the ditch: and heis the most subjected, 
the most enslaved, who is so in his understanding. 

Locke. 
4. To expose; to make liable. 

If the vessels yield, it subjects the person to all 

the inconveniencies of an erroneous circulation. 
Arbuthnot. 
5. To submit ; to make accountable. 

God is not bound to subject his ways of oper- 
ation to the scrutiny of our thoughts, and confine 
himself to do nothing but what we must compre- 
hend. Locke. 

6. To make subservient. 
[He] sudjected to man’s service angel-wings. 
Milion, P. L. 
Su’Bsecr.f gdj. [subject, old Fr. subjectus, 
Lat.] 
1. Placed or situated under. 
Long he them bore above the subject plaine. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Th’ eastern tower, 
Whose height commands, as subject, all the vale, 
To see the fight. Shaks. Tr. and Cress. 
9. Living under the dominion of another. 

Esau was never subject to Jacob, but founded a 
distinct people and government, and was himself 
prince over them. Locke. 

Christ, since his incarnation, has been subject to 
the Father, and will be so also, in his human ca- 
pacity, after he has delivered up his mediatorial 
kingdom. Waterland. 

3. Exposed; liable; obnoxious. 
Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds ; 
And he the noble image of my youth 
Is oyerspread with them. Shakspeare. 
All human things are subject to decay, 
And when fate summons monarchs must obey. 
Dryden. 
4, Being that on which any action operates, 
whether intellectual or material. 
I enter into the sudject matter of my discourse. 
Dryden. 
Su’ssecr.f x. s. [sujet, French. Dr. John- 
son.— From the old Fr. subject, subgect, 
subgit. Ina proclamation of Rich. III. 
among the Paston Letters, we may see, 
as Mr. Chalmers has observed, subjetts, 
and subgetts ; and in the Will of Hen. 
VII. subiects. In the 28 Edw. III., and 
throughout the Rolls of Parliament, we 
may observe Fr. subgits, which is the 
true origin of the Engl. subject, and not 
Fr. swjet, as Johnson supposes. See 
Suspitis in Chalmers’s Gloss. Sir D. 
Lyndsay’s Works. ] 
1. One who lives under the dominion of 
another: opposed to governor. 

Every swbject’s duty is the king’s; but every 
subject’s soul is his own. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Never subject long’d to be a king, 


As I do long and wish to be a subject. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Those I call subjects which are governed by the 

ordinary laws and magistrates of the sovereign. 
Davies, 
We must understand and confess a king to be a 
father; a subject to be a son; and therefore ho- 
nour to be by nature most due from the natural 
subject to the natural king. i Holyday. 
The subject must obey his prince, because God 
commands it, human laws require it. Swift. 


SUB 


Were subjects so but only by their choice, 

And not from birth did fore’d dominion take, 
Our prince alone would have the publick voice. 
Dryden, 

Heroick kings, whose high perfections have 
made them awful to their sulyects, can struggle 
with and subdue the corruption of the times. 

: Davenant. 
2. That on which any operation, either 
mental or material, is performed. 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
The subject of our watch.  Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
This subject for heroick song pleas’d me. 
Milton, P. L. 

Here he would have us fix our thoughts; nor 

are they too dry a swhyect for our contemplation. 
Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

T will not venture on so nice a sudject with my 
severe style. More. 

Make choice of a subject beautiful and noble, 
which being capable of all the graces that colours, 
and elegance of design, can give, shall afford a 
perfect art, an ample field of matter wherein to 
expatiate, Dryden. 

The sudject of a proposition is that concerning 
which any thing is affirmed or denied. 

Watts, Logick. 

My real design is, that of publishing your 
praises to the world; not upon the swbject of your 
noble birth. Swift. 

3. That in which any thing inheres or 
exists. 

Anger is certainly a kind of baseness, as it ap- 
pears well in the weakness of those subjects in whom 
it reigns, children, women, old folks, sick folks, 

Bacon. 

4, [In Grammar.] The nominative case 
to a verb is called by Grammarians the 
subject of the verb. Clarke, Lat. Gram. 


Susse'crion. x. s. [from subject. ] 
1. The act of subduing. ~ 
After the'conquest of the kingdom, and subjection 
of the rebels, enquiry was made who there were, 
that, fighting against the king, had saved them- 
selves by flight, Hale. 
2. [Subjection, old Fr.] The state of being 


under government. ° 

Because the subjection of the body to the will is 
by natural necessity, the subjection of the will unto 
God voluntary; we therefore stand in need of 
direction after what sort our wills and desires may 
be rightly conformed to his. Hooker. 

How hard it is now for him to frame himself to 
subjection, that, having once set before his eyes the 
hope of a kingdom, hath found encouragement. 

Spenser. 

Both in subjection now to sensual appetite. 

Milton, P. L. 
Supsective.} adj. [from subject. ] 
1. Relating not to the object, but the sub- 
ject. 

Certainty, according to the schools, is distin- 
guished into objective and subjective: objective is 
when the proposition is certainly true in itself; 
and subjective, when we are certain of the truth 
of it, Watts. 

2. Testifying subjection. 
What eye can look, through clear love’s spectacle, 
On virtue’s majesty that shines in beauty, 
But, as to nature’s divin’st miracle, 
Performs not to it all subjective duty ? 
Davies, Wit’s Pilgrimage, sign. D. 2. 
Supse‘ctivety.* adv. [from subjective.] 
In relation to the subject. 

The name of God, taken subjectively, is to be 
understood of Christ. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2. 
Supinpica’rion.* x. s. [subindico, low 
Lat.] Signification; the act of making 


known by signs. 


SUB 


The types of Christ served to the subindication 
and shadowing of heavenly things. 

Barrow, vol. ii. S. 19. 
To Susinpuce.* v. a. [sub and induce.) 
To insinuate ; to offer indirectly. 
Qur innovators by this artifice do alter our 
settled doctrines; nay, they do subinduce points 
_ repugnant. 
Sir E. Dering’s Speeches in Parl. p. 14. 
SUBINGRESSION. n. s. [sub and ingressus, 
Lat.] Secret entrance. 

The pressure of the ambient air is strengthened 
upon the accession of the air sucked out; which 
forceth the neighbouring air to a violent sudin- 
gression of its parts. Boyle. 

To Sussor'N. v. a. [sub and joindre, Fr.; 
subjungo, Latin.] To add at the end; 
to add afterwards. 

He makes an excuse from ignorance, the only 
thing that could take away the fault; namely, 
that he knew not that he was the high-priest, and 
subjoims & reason. South. 

Supira'ngous.f adj. [substaneus, Latin. ] 
Sudden ; hasty. Bullokar. 

Su’sirany.* adj. [subitaneus, Latin.] 
Hasty ; subitaneous. 

This which I have now commented is very 
subitany, and I fear confused. 

Hales, Leit. (in 1630,) Rem. p. 290. 

To SUBJUGATE. v. a. [subjuguer, Fr. 
subjugo, Latin.] To conquer; to sub- 
due ; to bring under dominion by force. 

O fav’rite virgin, that hast warm’d the breast, 
Whose sov’reign dictates subjugate the east ! 

Prior. 

He subjugated a king, and called him his vassal. 

Baker. 
SUBJUGA’TION.T 7. s. [subjugation, Fr. 
Cotgrave.] The act of subduing. 
This was the condition of the learned part of 
the world, after their sudjugation by the Turks. 
Hale. 
SUBJU’NCTION. x. s. [from subjungo, 
Lat.] The state of being subjoined ; 
the act of subjoining. 

The verb undergoes in Greek a different for- 
mation; and in dependence upon, or subjunction 
to, some other verb. Clarke. 

SuBsuNcTive.f adj. (subjunctivus, Latin ; 
subjonctif, French. ] 
1, Subjoined to something else. 

A few things more, subjunctive to the former, 
were thought meet to be castigated in preachers at 
that time. Hacket’s Life of Abp. Williams, p. 87. 

2. (In grammar. } 

The verb undergoes a different for- 
mation, to signify the same intentions 
as the indicative, yet not absolutely but 
relatively to some other verb, which is 
called the subjuncteve mood. Clarke. 


Seoph pee 3 be [sub and lapsus, 
SuBLa’PSARY. Lat.] Done after the 
fall of man. 

The decree of reprobation, according to the 
sublapsarian doctrine, being nothing else but a 
mere preterition, or non-election of some persons 
whom God left as he found, involved in the guilt 
of the first Adam’s transgression, without any 
actual personal sin of their own, when he with- 
drew some others as guilty as they. Hammond. 

SUBLAPSA’RIAN.* 2. $s. One who main- 
tains the sublapsarian doctrine. 

The sublapsarians say, that Adam having sinned 
freely, and his sin being imputed to all his poste- 
rity, God did consider mankind, thus lost, with 
an eye of pity; and having designed to rescue a 
great number out of this lost state, he decreed to 


SUB 


send his Son to die for them, to accépt of his death 
on their account, and to give them such assist- 
ances as should be effectual both to convert them 
to him, and to make them persevere to the end ; 
but for the rest, he framed no positive act about 
them, only he left ‘them in that lapsed state with- 
out intending that they should have the benefit of 
Christ’s death, or of efficacious and persevering 
assistances, Burnet on the Articles, Art.17. 

Susia‘tion.f 2. s. [sublatio, Lat.] The 
act of taking away. 

He could not be forsaken by a sublation of 

union. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 188. 

SuBLEVATION. x. s. [sublevo, Lat.] The 
act of raising on high. 

SuBLIMABLE. adj. [from sublime.] Pos- 
sible to be sublimed. 

SuBLI'MABLENESS. 7. s. [from sudblimable.] 
Quality of admitting sublimation. 

He obtained another concrete as to taste and 
smell, and easy sublimableness, as common salt ar- 
moniack, Boyle. 

To Su’BLIMATE. v.a. [from sublime.] 
1. To raise by the force of chemical fire. 


2. To exalt; to heighten; to elevate. 
And as his actions rose, so raise they still their 


vein 
In words, whose weight best suits a sublimated 
strain. Drayton. 


Not only the gross and illiterate souls, but the 
most aérial and sublimated, are rather the more 
proper fuel for an immaterial fire. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

The precepts of Christianity are so excellent 
and refined, and so apt to cleanse and sublimate 
the more gross and corrupt, as shews flesh and 
blood never revealed it. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

Su’BLIMATE. n. s. [from sublime.] 
1. Any thing raised by fire in the retort. 

Enquire the manner of subliming, and what 
metals endure subliming, and what body the sub- 
limate makes. Bacon. 

2. Quicksilver raised in the retort. 
Su’sLimaTeE. adj. Raised by fire in the 
vessel. 

The particles of mercury, uniting with the acid 
particles of spirit of salt, compose mercury subli- 
mate ; and, with the particles of sulphur, cinnabar. 

Newton, Opt. 
SuBLima‘TIon. 2.58. [sublimation, French; 
from sublimate.] 
1. A chemical operation which raises 
bodies in the vessel by the force of fire. 
Sublimation differs very little from 
distiliation, excepting that in distillation 
only the fluid parts of bodies are raised, 
but in this the solid and dry ; and that 
the matter to be distilled may be either 
solid or fluid, but sublimation is only 
concerned about solid substances. 
There is also another difference, namely, 
that rarefaction, which is of very great 
use in distillation, has hardly any room 
in sublimation ; for the substances which 
are to be sublimed being solid, are in- 
capable of rarefaction ; and so it is only 
impulse that can raise them. Quincy. 

Separation is wrought by weight, as in the 
settlement of liquors, by heat, by precipitation, or 
sublimation ; that is, a calling of the several parts 
up or down, which is a kind of attraction. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Since oil of sulphur per campanam is of the same 
nature with oil of vitriol, may it not be inferred 
that sulphur is a mixture of volatile and fixed parts 
so strongly cohering by attraction, as to ascend 
together by sublimation ? . Newton, Opt. 


SUB 


2. Exaltation ; elevation ; act of heighten- 

ing or improving. i 
She turns 

Bodies to spirits, by sublimation strange. Davies, 

Shall he pretend to religious attainments, who 

is defective and short in moral, which are but the 

rudiments and first draught of religion, as religion 

is the perfection, refinement, and sublimation of 

morality ? South. 


SUBLIME. adj. [sublimis, Lat.] 
1. High in place ; exalted aloft. 


They summ’d their pens, and soaring th’ air 
sublime 
With clang despis’d the ground. Milton, P. L, 
Sublime on these a tow’r of steel is rear’d, 
And dire Tisiphone there keeps the ward. Dryd. 
2. High in excellence ; exalted by nature. 
My earthly strained to the highth 
In that celestial colloquy sublime. 
Can it be, that souls sublime 
Return to visit our terrestrial clime ; 
And that the generous mind, releas’d by death, 
Can covet lazy limbs ? Dryden. 


8. High in style or sentiment ;. lofty ; 


grand, 
Easy in stile thy work, in sense sublime. Prior. 


4. Elevated by joy. 
All yet left of that revolted rout, 
Heaven fall’n, in station stood of just array, 
Sublime with expectation, Milton, P. L. 
Their hearts were jocund and sublime, ; 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. 
Milton, 8. A. 
5. Lofty of mien; elevated in manner. 
He was sublime, and almost tumorous, in his 
looks and gestures. Wotton. 
His fair large front and eye sublime declar’d 
Absolute rule. Milton, P.L. 
Susie. z.s. The grand or lofty style. 
The sublime is a Gallicism, but now 
naturalized. 
Longinus strengthens all his laws, 
And is himself the great sublime he draws. Pope. 
The sublime rises from the nobleness of thoughts, 
the magnificence of the words, or the harmonious 
and lively turn of the phrase ; the perfect sublime 
arises from all three together. Addison. 
To Susii‘MeE. v. a. [sublimer, Fr. from the 
adjective. ] 
1. To raise by a chemical fire. 
Study our manuscripts, those myriads 
Of letters, which have past *twixt thee and me, 
Thence write our annals, and in them lessons be 
To all, whom love’s subliming fire invades. Donne. 


2. To raise on high. ‘ 
Although thy trunk be neither large nor strong; 
Nor can thy head, not help’d, itself sublime, 
Yet, like a serpent, a tall tree can climb. 
Denham. 
3. To exalt; to heighten; to improve. — 


Flowers, and then fruit, , 
Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublim’d 
To vital spirits aspire. Milton, P.L.- 
The fancies of most are moved by the inward 
springs of the corporeal. machine, which even it 
the most sublimed intellectuals is dangerously in- 
fluential. Glanville. 
Art being strengthened by the knowledge of 
things, may pass into nature by slow degrees, and 
so be sublimed into a pure genius, which is capa- 
ble of distinguishing betwixt the beauties of na- 
ture and that which is low in her. ' 
Dryden, Dufresnoy- 
Meanly they seek the blessing to confine, _ 
And force that sun but on a part to shine ; 
Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, o> 
But ripens spirits in cold northern climes. Popee 


To SusiiME. v.n. To rise in the che- 
mical vessel by the force of fire. 9 


Milton, P. Le 


SUB 


_. The particles of sal ammoniack in sublimation 
_ carry up the particles of antimony, which will not 
sublime alone, Newton; Opt. 
This salt is fixed in a gentle fire, and sudlimes 
" in a great one. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
SuBtrMeLy. adv. [from sublime.] Loftily ; 
randly. 
__ In English lays, and all sublimely great, 
Thy Homer charms with all his ancient heat. 
hig Parnell. 
Fustian ’s so sublimely bad ; 
Tt is not poetry, but.prose run mad. Pope. 
| Susrr'Meness.f x. s. [sublimitas, Lat.] 
The same as sublimity. 
Mr. Nairn was then the admired preacher of 
_ that country, remarkable for accuracy of style, as 
well as strength of reasoning and sublimeness of 
‘thought. Burnet, Hist. of his Own Times. 
SUBLIMIFICA’TION.* 7. s. [sublimis and 
facto, Latin.} The act of making sub- 
lime. 

In general, the poet has. great advantages over 
the painter, in the process of sublimification, if the 
term may be allowed. Gilpin. 

SusirMiry. n.s. [from sublime; subdli- 
mite, Fr. sublimitas, Lat.] 
1. Height of place; local elevation. 
2. Height of nature; excellence. 
Asreligion looketh upon him who in majesty and 


power is infinite, as we ought we account not of 


it, unless we esteem it even according to that very 
height of excellency which our hearts conceive, 
when divine sublimity itself is rightly considered. 
Hooker. 
: In respect of God’s incomprehensible sublimity 
_and purity, this is also true, that God is neither a 
mind nor a spirit like other spirits, nor a light such 
as can be discerned. Ralegh. 


3. Loftiness of style or sentiment. 

Milton’s distinguishing excellence lies in the 
sublimity of his thoughts, in the greatness of which 
he triumphs over all the poets, modern and ancient, 
Homer only excepted. Addison. 


SUBLINEA‘TION.* x. s. [sub and lineation.] 
Mark of a line or lines under a word, or 


sentence. 
I have compared his transcription, in which he 
hath made use of sublineation in lieu of asterisks. 
Letters to Abp. Usher, &c. (1686,) ps 564. 
‘SustrNnevar. adj. (sublingual, French; 
sub and lingua, Lat.] Placed under the 
tongue. 
Those subliming humours should be inter- 
cepted, before they mount to the head, by sublin- 
gual pills. Harvey. 


Susru’nar. \ adj. [sublunaire, Fr. sub 

‘Su’stunary. § and luna, Lat.] Situated 
beneath the moon; earthly; terrestrial ; 
of this world. 


Dull sublunary lovers! love, 
Whose soul is sense, cannot admit 
Of absence, ’cause it doth remove 
The thing which elemented it. Donne. 
_ Night measur’d, with her shadowy cone, 
Half way up hill this yast sublunar vault. 
Milton, P.L. 
Through seas of knowledge we our course ad- 
vance, 
Discovering still new worlds of ignorance ; 
And these discoy’ries make us all confess 
That sublunary science is but guess. | Denham. 
_ The celestial bodies above the moon being not 
_ Subject to chance, remained in perpetual order, 
while all things sublunary are subject to change. 
A Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
___ Ovid had warn’d her to beware 
_ Of strolling gods, whose usual trade is, 
_ _ Under pretence of taking air, 
To pick up sublunary ladies, Swift, 


\ 
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The fair philosopher to. Rowley flies, 
Where in a box the whole creation lies ; 
She sees the planets in their turns advance ; 
And scorns, Poitier, this sublunary dance. 
Young. 
Su’BLuNnARy.* n.s. Any worldly thing. 

Whatsoever temporal felicity we apprehend, we 
cull out the pleasures, and overprize them; — 
And that these suwblwnaries have their greatest 
freshness placed only in hope, it is a conviction 
undeniable, [as] that, upon enjoyment, all our joys 
do vanish. Feltham, Res, ii. 66. 

Su’sMaRINE. adj. [sub and mare.] Lying 
or acting under the sea. 

This contrivance may seem difficult, because 
these submarine navigators will want winds and 
tides for motion, and the sight of the heavens for 
direction. Wilkins. 

Not only the herbaceous and woody submarine 
plants, but also the lithophyta, affect this manner 
of growing, as I observed in corals. 

Ray on the Creation. 

To SUBME'RGE.F »v. a. [submerger, Fr. 

submergo, Lat.] To drown; to put 
under water. 

So half my Egypt were submerg’d, and made 
A cistern for scal’d snakes, 

Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

Lost and svbmerg’d in the inundation. 

Beaum. and Fl. Martial Maid. 

To SusMe’rce.* v. x. To be under wa- 

ter; to lie under water: spoken of 
swallows. 

Some say, swallows submerge in ponds. 

Gent. Mag. xxviii. 670. 
To Susmy’rse.* v.a. [submersus, Lat.] 
To put under water. Scott. 
SusME Rsion.f x. s. [submersion, Fr. from 
submersus, Latin.] 
1. The act of drowning; state of being 
drowned. 

The great Atlantick island is mentioned in 
Plato’s Timzus, almost contiguous to the western 
parts of Spain and Africa, yet wholly swallowed 
up by that ocean; which, if true, might afford a 
passage from Africa to America by land before 
that submersion. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

2. State of lying under water. 

The suémersion of swallows appears by no 
means ascertained. 

Transl. of Buffon’s Hist. of Birds. 

To SUBMYNISTER. v. a. [submi- 

To SUBMI'NISTRATE. nistro, Lat.] 

To supply; to afford. A word not 
much in use, 

Some things have been discovered, not only by 
the industry of mankind, but even the inferiour 
animals have subministred unto man the invention 
of many things, natural, artificial, and medicinal. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

Nothing subministrates apter matter to be con- 
verted into pestilent seminaries, than steams of 
nasty folks. Harvey. 

To SupMi’NISTER. v. 2. To subserve ; to 
be useful to. 

Passions, as fire and water, are good servants, 
but bad masters, and swbminister to the best and 
worst purposes. L’ Estrange. 

Supmi'NISTRANT.* adj. [subministrans, 
Lat.] Subservient; serving in subor- 
dination. 

For that which is most principal, and final, to 
be left undone for the attending of that which is 
subservient, and subministrant, seemeth to be 
against proportion of reason, 

Bacon, Consid. on the Ch. of England. 
SuBMINIsTRA’TION.* x. s. [from sudmi- 


nistrate.] Act of supplying. 


SUB 


Which [league] the electors have broken — by 
subministration of commodities to his army, 
Wotton, Rem. p. 529. 


Supmr'ss.f adj. [from submissus, Lat.] 


1. Humble; submissive ; obsequious. 
King James, mollified by the bishop’s suémiss 
and eloquent letters, wrote back, that, though he 
were in part moved by his letters, yet he should 
not be fully satisfied except he spake with him. 
Bacon, Hen. VII. 
Nearer his presence, Adam, though not aw’d, 
Yet with swbmiss approach, and reverence meek, 
As to a superior nature, bowed low. Milton, P.In 
Rejoicing, but with awe, 
In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submiss ; he rear’d me, 
2. Low; not loud; gentle. 
As age enfeebleth a man, the grindings are 
weaker, and the voices of them more submis. 
Smith on Old Age, p. 118. 
Susmr'ssion. x. s. [soubmission, Fr. from 
submissus, Lat.] 


1. Delivery of himself to the power of 
another. 
Submission, Dauphin ! ’tis a mere French word 5 
We English warriors wot not what it means. 
Shakspeare. 
2. Acknowledgement of inferiority or de- 
pendance; humble or suppliant be- 
haviour. 
In all submission and humility, 
York doth present himself unto your highness. 
Shakspeare. 
Great prince, by that submission you ’ll gain. 
more 
Than e’er your haughty courage won before. 
Halifaa. 
3. Acknowledgement of a fault; con- 
fession of errour. 
Be not as extreme in submission as in offence. 
Shakspeare. 
4. Obsequiousness; resignation; obedience. 
No duty in religion is more justly required by 
God Almighty, than a perfect submission to his 
will in all things. Temple. 
Susmr'ssive. adj. [submissus, Lat.] Hum- 
ble; testifying submission or inferiority. 
On what submissive message art thou sent ? 
Shakspeare. 
Her at his feet submissive in distress 
He thus with peaceful words uprais’d. 
Milton, P. L. 


Milton; P, L. 


Sudden from the golden throne 
With a submissive step I hasted down ; 
The glowing garland from my hair I took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. —_Privr. 
Supmi’sstvety. adv. [from submissive. | 
Humbly ; with confession of inferiority. 
The goddess, 
Soft in her tone, submissively replies. Dryden, Bn. 
But speech ev’n there submissively withdraws 
From rights of subjects, and the poor man’s cause ; 
Then pompous silence reigns, and stills the noisy 
laws. Pope. 
SupMrssivengss. x. s. [from submissive.] 
Humility; confession of fault, or in- 
feriority. 
If thou sin in wine and wantonness, 
Boast not thereof, nor make thy shame thy glory ; 
Frailty gets pardon by submissiveness, 
But he that boasts, shuts that out of his story : 
He makes flat war with God, and doth defy, 
With his poor clod of earth, the spacious sky, 
Herbert. 
Susmr'ssty. adv. [from submiss.] Humbly ; 
with submission. ' 
Humility consists, not in wearing mean clothes, 
and going softly and submissly, but in mean opinion 
of thyself, Bp. Taylor. 


SUB 


SupMr'ssness.* 7. s. [from submiss.] Hu- 
‘mility ; lowliness of mind; resignation ; 
obedience. 

T honour your names and persons, and with all 
submissness prostrate myself to your censure and 
service. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 137. 

Whensoever she named God, though it were in 
common discourse, she would, for the most part, 
add the title of Maker; saying God my Maker ; 
and compose both her eyes and countenance to a 
submissness and reverence. 

Rawley, Fransl. of Bacon on Qu. Eliz. (1657.) 


To SUBMI'T. v. a. [soumettre, French; 
submitto, Lat.] 


1. To let down; to sink. 
Sometimes the hill submits itself a while 
In small descents, which do its height beguile, 
And sometimes mounts, but so as billows play, 
Whose rise not hinders, but makes short our way. 
Dryden 
Neptune stood, 


SuBO’CTAVE. 
SuBO’CTUPLE. 


SUB 


Susosscu‘RELy.* adv. [sub and obscure.] 


Somewhat darkly: 

The booke of Nature, where, though subod- 
scurely and in shadows, thou [God] hast expressed 
thine own image. Donne, Devot. p. 218. 

adj. [sub and octavus, Lat. 

and octuple.} Contain- 
ing one part of eight. 

As one of these under pulleys abates half: of 
that heaviness of the weight, and causes the power 
to be in a subduple proportion, so two of them 
abate half of that which remains, and cause a 
subquadruple proportion, three a subsextuple, four 
a suboctuple. Wilkins, Math. Magick. 

Had they erected the cube of a foot for their 
principal concave, and geometrically taken its 
suboctave, the congius, from the cube of half a 
foot, they would have divided the congius into 
eight parts, each of which would have been regu- 
larly the cube of a quarter foot, their well-known 
palm: this is the course taken for our gallon, 
which has the pint for its subpctave. 


SUB 


As I have subordinated picture and sculpture to 
arehitecture as their mistress, so there are certain 
inferior arts likewise subordinate to them, 

Wotton on Architecture. 

T hate and highly scorn that kestrel brood 
Of bastard scholars, that subordinate 
The precious choice induements of the mind 
To wealth or worldly good. 

More, Philos. Poems, p. 308, 

The stars fight in their courses under his banner, 
and subordinate their powers to the dictates of his. 
will. South, Serm. vii. 23. 


SuBo’RDINATELY. adv. [ftom subordinate.) 


In a series regularly descending. 
It being the highest step of ill, to which all 
others subordinately ly tend, one would think it could. 
be capable of no improvement. Dec. of Chr. Piety, 
SuBorDINA‘TION. n, s. [subordination, Fr. 
from subordinate. | 
1. The state of being inferiour to, another, 
Nor can a council national decide, 


But with subordination to her guide. Dae 


With all his hosts of waters at command, 
Beneath them to submit the officious food, 
And with his trident shov’d them off the sand. 

Dryden. 
2. To subject; to resign without resist- 
ance to authority. 


2. A series regularly descending. 

The natural creatures having a local subordina- 
tion, the rational having a political, and sometimes 
asacred, | Holyday. 

3. Place of rank. 


If we would suppose a ministry, where every 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Supo’rpinacy. | 2.5. [from subordinate. 

SuBo’RDINANCY. Subordinacy is the 
proper and analogical word.} 


1. The state of being subject. 


Return to thy mistress, and submit thyself under 
her hands. Gen. xvi. 9. 

Christian people szbmit themselves to conform- 
able observance of the lawful and religious con- 
stitutions of their spiritual rulers. White. 

Will ye submit your neck, and choose to bend 
The supple knee ? Milton, P. L. 

3. To leave to discretion; to refer to 
judgement. 

Whether the condition of the clergy be able to 
bear a heavy burden, is submitted to the house. 

Swift. 
To Susmr't. v.n. To be subject; to ac- 
quiesce in the authority of another; to 
yield. 
To thy husband’s will 
Thine shall submit ; he over thee shall rule. 
Milton, P. LE. 

Our religion requires from us, not only to 
forego pleasure, but to submit to pain, disgrace, 
and even death. Rogers. 

SuspMi’Trer.* n.s. [from submit.] One 
who submits. 

Sick but confident sybmitters of themselves to. 
this empirick’s cast of the dye. 

Whitlock, Mann. of the Engl. p. 118. 
To SuBMO’NISH.* v. a. [sub and monish ; 
Lat. submoneo.] To suggest; to put in 
mind; to prompt. 

I withheld no delights from my senses, which, 
either. by the wisdom of my mind, or by the sub- 
monishing inclinations of my senses, I perceived 
to afford access of joyful contentment. 

Granger on Eccles. (1621,) p. 56. 
SuBMONI‘TION.* n. s, [submonitus, Lat. ] 
Suggestion ; persuasion. 

He should have obeyed the submonitions of his 

own conscience. Granger on Eccles. p. 29. 


SUBMULTIPLE. 72.5. A submultiple num- 
ber or quantity is that which is contained 
in another number a certain number of: 
times exactly: thus 3 is submultiple of 
91, as being contained in it seven times 
exactly. Harris. 

Supwa’scent.* adj. [subnascens, Latin. ] 
Growing beneath something else. 

Mason. 


There is nothing more prejudicial to subnascent 
young trees, than, when newly trimmed and 
pruned, to have their wound poisoned with con- 
tinual dripping. Evelyn, B. 1. ch. 20. § 9. 


Pursuing the imagination through all its extra- 
vagancies, is no improper method of correcting, 
and bringing it to act in swbordinacy to reason. 

Spectator. 


2. Series of subordination. 
The subordinancy of the government changing t 


hands so often, makes an unsteadiness in the pur- 
suit of the publick interests. Temple, 


SUBO/RDINATE. adj. [sub and ordina- 


tus, Lat. ] 


1. Inferiour in order, in nature, in dignity, 


or power. 

It was subordinate, not enslaved to the under- 
standing ; not as a servant to a master, but as a 
queen to her king, who acknowledges a subjection, 
yet retains a majesty. South. 

Whether dark presages of the night proceed 
from any latent power of the soul, during her 
abstraction, or from any operation of subordinate 
spirits, has been a dispute. Addison. 


2. Descending in a regular series. 


The two armies were assigned to the leading of 
two generals, rather courtiers than martial men, 
yet assisted with subordinate commanders of great 
experience. Bacon. 

These carry such plain characters of disagree- 
ment or affinity, that the several kinds and sub- 
ordinate species of each are easily distinguished. 

Woodward. 


Suso'RDINATE.* 7. Ss. 
1. An inferiour person. 


The governour intreating to take down 
That glorious stile, lest he the Hebrew crown 
Should yindicate in death ; and so deny. 
That princes by subordinates should die. 
Sandys, Christ’s Passion, (1640,) p. 46. 


2. One of a descent in a regular series. 


His next subordinate 
Awakening, thus to him in secret spake. 
Milton, P. L. 


To SuBO'RDINATE.} v. a. [sub and ordino, 


Lat.] To range under another; to 
make subordinate. Not in use, but pro- 
per and elegant, Dr. Johnson observes, 
but cites only the example from Wotton. 
Few words can boast better authority. 


Works [are] not only not excluded, but com- 
manded, as being in their place and in their kind 
necessary, and therefore subordinated unto Christ 
by Christ himself. 

Hooker, Disc. on Justification, § 30, 
19 


single person was of distinguished piety, and all, 
great officers of state and law diligent in chasing 
persons, who in their several subordinations would 
be obliged to follow the examples of their supe- 
riors, the empire of irreligion would be soon 
destroyed. Swifts 


Fo SUBO'RN. ». a. [suborner, Fr. sub- 
orno, Lat.]: 


1. To procure priyately ; to procure by 


secret collusion. 
His judges were the self-same men by whom 

his accusers were suborned. Hooker. 
Fond wretch! thou know’st not what thou 

speak’st, 
Or else thou art suborn’d against his honour 
In hateful practice, Sule 
Reason may meet 

Some specious object, by the foe suborn’d, 

And fall into deception. Milton. 
His artful bosom heaves dissembled sighs ; 

And tears suborn’d fall dropping from his eyes. 

Prior. 


2. To procure by indirect means. 


Behold 
Those who by lingering sickness lose their breath, 
And those who by despair suborn their death, "_ 
Dryden. 
SUBORNA’TION. 2. s. [subornation, Fr. 
from suborn.| The crime of procuring 
any to do a bad action. 

Thomas earl of Desmond was, through false 
subornation of the queen of Edward IV, brought 
to his death at "Tr edagh most unjustly. 

Spenser on Ireland. 
You set the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 
And for his sake wear the detested blot : 
Of murd’rous subornation. Shaksp. Hen. LV. 

The fear of punishment in this life will preserve 
men from few vices, since some of the blackest 
often prove the surest steps to favour; such as in- 

‘ gratitude, hypocrisy, treachery, and subornation. 
Swift. 
Suso’RNer.f °7. s. [suborneur, Fr. from 
suborn.] One that procures a bad ac- 
tion to be done. 

You are to enquire of wilful and copie per- 
jury ;—as well of the actors, as of the procurers 
and suborners of it. 

Bacon, Charge at the Sess. of the Verge. 
Susra’na.f n.s. [sub and pena, Lat.]J 
A writ commanding attendance in 2 


court under a penalty. fa 


SUB 


Your meetings, call’d the ball; to which appear, 


___ As to the court of pleasure, all your gallants 


_ And ladies, thither bound by a subpena 
Of Venus’ and small Cupid’s high displeasure. 
yo Shirley, Com. of Lad. of Pleasure. 
To Suspa@’Na.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 
serve with a subpcena. 
I was lately sudpe@naed by a card to a general 
~ assembly. Ld. Chesterfield. 
Every body knows what a subpeena is, if he has 
notbeen subpenaed.  Pegge, Anecd. Engl. Lung. 
Supprror.* x. s. [sub and prior.] The 
 vicegerent of a prior. 

__ The bishop ordered that the prior for the time 
~ being should pay 1000. a year for seven years en- 
* suing; and the subprior and convent 100 marks, 
' in like manner, for this service. 

» Lowth, Life of Wykeham, § 6. 


_ Suzqva'prvete. adj. [sub and quadruple.] 


Containing one part of four. 

As one of these under pulleys abates half of that 
heayiness the weight hath in itself, and causes the 
power to be in a subduple proportion unto it, so 
two of them abate half of that which remains, and 

_ cause a subguadruple proportion. 

j Wilkins, Math. Magick. 

Susaurnrurce. adj. [sub and quintuple.] 
Containing one part of five. 

Tf unto the lower pulley there were added an- 

ether, then the power would be unto the weight in 
__ asubquintuple proportion, Wilkins, Math. Magick. 
‘Susre‘cror. x. s. [sub and rector.] The 
rector’s vicegerent. 
_____He was chosen subrector of the college. Walton. 
SUPRE'PTION.F 2x. s. [subreption, Fr. 
subreptus, Lat.] The act of obtaining a 
favour by surprise or unfair represent- 
ation ; a fraudulent introduction. 

Lest there should be any subreption in this sacred 
business, it is ordered, that these ordinations should 

_ be no other than solemn both in respect of time 
and place. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 344, 

Some sins are of daily incursion ; some, of sud- 

den subreption. Farindon’s Serm. (1647,) p, 101. 
Susrepti’rious.t adj. (surreptice, Fr. 
_ surreptitius, Latin.) Falsely crept in; 

fraudulently foisted ; fraudulently ob- 

tained. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Susrepti'tiousty.* adv. [from subrepii- 
tious.) By falsehood ; by stealth. 

es Sherwood. 

SusrePrive.* adj, [subreptif, French.] 

Subreptitious. Not in use. 

4 Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

To Su’srocate.} v. a. [subrogo, Latin.] 

_ To put in the place of another. This 

is a word well authorized, of which, 
however, Dr. Johnson has given no 
example. 

A sumptuary law against excess of apparel was 
repealed ; and a new one, a little more decent, 

_ subrogated. Id. Herbert, Hen. VIII. p. 12. 
___ The Christian day is to be subrogated into the 
_ Place of the Jews’ day. 

Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. 4. § 8. 

The lives of beasts were not in value answerable, 
nor could fitly be subrogated instead of men’s souls 
which had offended, and thence were liable to 

death, Barrow, vol. ii, S, 22. 
To SUBSCRI'BE. v. a. [souscrire, French ; 
subscribo, Latin. } 
1. To give consent to, by underwriting 
the name. 
They united by subscribing a covenant, which 
_ they pretended to be no other than had been sub- 
_ scribed in the reign of King James, and that his 
~ Majesty himself had subscribed it ; by which impo- 
sition people of all degrees engaged themselves 
in it, Clarendon. 
VOL, III. 


SUB 


The reader sees the names of those persons by 

whom this letter is subscribed. Addison. 
2. To attest by writing the name. 

Their particular testimony ought to be better 
credited, than some other subscribed with an hun- 
dred hands, Whatgift. 

3. To submit. Not used. 

The king gone to-night! subscrib’d his pow’r! 

Confin’d to exhibition ! all is gone, Shaks. 
To Susscrise. v. n. 
1. To give consent. 

Osius, with whose hand the Nicene creed was 
set down, and framed for the whole Christian 
world to subscribe unto, so far yielded in the end, 
as even with the same hand to ratify the Arians’ 
confession, Hooker, 

Advise thee what is to be done, 

And we will all subscribe to thy advice, Shaks. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that stern time, 
Thou should’st have said, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruels else subscrib’d. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

So spake much humbled Eve ; but fate 
Subscrib’d not; nature first gave signs, impress’d 
On bird, beast, air. Milton, P. L. 

2. To promise a stipulated sum for the 
promotion of any undertaking. 


Sunscri’ser.f x. s. [from sudbscriptio, 
Latin.] 
1. One who subscribes. 

There is but one subscriber for the clergy of 
this diocese. 

Bennet, Ess. on the XX XIX Art. of Rel. p. 364. 
2. One who contributes to any under- 
taking. 

Let a pamphlet come out upon a demand in a 
proper juncture, every one of the party who can 
spare a shilling shall be a subscriber. Swift. 

Susscript.* x. s. [subscriptum, Latin.] 
Any thing underwritten. 

Be they postscripts or subscripts, your translators 
neither made them, nor recommended them, for 
Scripture. Bentley, Phil. Lips. § 37. 

Supscri’prion. n. s. [from  subscriptio, 
Latin.] 
1. Any thing underwritten. 

The man asked, Are ye Christians? We an- 
swered we were ; fearing the less because of the 
cross we had seen in the subscription. Bacon. 

2. Consent or attestation given by under- 
writing the name. 
3. The act or state of contributing to any 
undertaking. 
The work he ply’d; 
Stocks and subscriptions pour on ev’ry side. Pope. 

South-sea subscriptions take who please, 

Leave me but liberty. Pope. 
4. Submission; obedience. Not in use. 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness ; 
I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children ; 
You owe me no subscription. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

SussecrTion. n.s. [sub and sectio, Lat.] 
A subdivision of a larger section into a 
lesser; a section of a section. Dict. 

Susse’cutive.} adj. [subsecutif, Fr. from 
subsequor, Lat.] Following in train. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Susse’prupte. adj. [sub and septuplus, 
Lat.] -Containing one of seven parts. 

Ifunto this lower pully there were added another, 
then the power would be unto the weight in a sub- 
quintuple proportion ; if a third, a subseptuple. 

Wilkins. 

Su’BsEQuence.f | x. s. [from subseguor, 

Su’BSEQUENCY. Lat.] The state of 
following ; not precedence. 

By this faculty we can take notice of the order 


of precedence and subseguence in which they are 
past. Grew. 


SUB 


If Aristotle confesses that the winds, waters, 
and other inanimate things follow the heavenly cir- 
cuit, why should we question the heliotrope’s sud- 
sequency to the course of the sun? 

Greenhill, Art of Embalm. p. 336, 
SUBSEQUENT. adj. [subsequent, Fr. 
subsequens, Lat. This word is impro- 
perly pronounced long in the second 
syllable by Shakspeare. ] Following in 
train; not preceding, 

In such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come, at large. Shaks. Tr. and Cress. 

The swbseguent words come on before the pre- 


cedent vanish. Bacon. 
Why does each consenting sign 

With prudent harmony combine 

In turns to move, and subsequent appear 

To gird the globe and regulate the year? Prior. 


This article is introduced as subsequent to the 
treaty of Munster, made about 1648, when England 
was in the utmost confusion. Swift. 

Su/BseQueNnTLy. adv. [from subsequent. | 
Not so as to go before; so as to follow 
in train. 

To men in governing most things fall out acci- 
dentally, and come not into any compliance with 
their preconceived ends; but they are forced to 
comply subsequently, and to strike in with things 
as they fall out, by postliminious after-applications 
of them to their purposes. South. 


To SUBSE’RVE. v. a. [subservio, Lat.] 
To serve in subordination; to serve 
instrumentally. 

Not made to rule, 

But to subserve where wisdom bears command. 
Milton, S..A. 
It is a greater credit to know the ways of cap- 
tivating nature, and making her subserve our 
purposes, than to have learned all the intrigues of 
policy. Glanville. 
The memory hath no special part of the brain 
devoted to its own service, but uses all those parts 
which subserve our sensations, as well as our think- 
ing powers. Walsh. 


SuBSE’RVIENCE. | 2. s. [from sudserve.] 
Susser Rvrency. § Instrumental fitness, 
use, or operation. 

Wicked spirits may by their cunning carry far- 
ther in a seeming confederacy or sudserviency to the 
designs of a good angel. Dryden. 

There is an immediate and agile subservience of 
the spirits to the empire of the soul. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

We cannot look upon the body, wherein appears 
so much fitness, use, and subserviency to infinite 
functions, any otherwise than as the effect of con- 
trivance. Bentley. 

There is a regular subordination and subserviency 
among all the parts to beneficial ends. 

Cheyne, Philos. Princip. 
Supse/RVIENT. adj. [subserviens, Lat.] 
Subordinate ; instrumentally useful. 

Hammond had an incredible dexterity, scarce 
ever reading any thing which he did not make sub- 
servient in one kind or other. Fell. 

Philosophers and common heathens believed one 
God, to whom all things are referred; but under 
this God they worshipped many inferior and sub- 
servient gods. Stilling fleet. 

These ranks of creatures are subservient one to 
another, and the most of them serviceable to man. 

Ray. 

While awake, we feel none of those motions con~ 
tinually made in the disposal of the corporeal prin- 
ciples swbservient herein. Grew. 

Sense is subservient unto fancy, fancy unto in- 
tellect. Grew. 

We are not to consider the world as the body of 
God; he is an uniform being, void of organs, 


40 


SUB 


members or parts, and they are his creatures'sub- 
ordinate to him, and subservient to his will. 
Newton, Opt. 

Most criticks, fond of some subservient art, 

Still make the whole depend upon a part; 

They talk of principles, but notions prize, 

And all to one lov’d folly sacrifice. Pope. 
Susse/xTuPLE. adj. [sub and seatuplus, 

Lat.] Containing one part of six. 

One of these under-pulleys abates half of that 
heaviness the weight hath, and causes the power to 
be in a subduple proportion unto it, two of them a 
subquadruple proportion, three a subsextuple. 

Wilkins, Math. Magick. 

To SUBSIDE. ». x. [sudsido, Lat.] To 

sink; to tend downwards. It is com- 

monly used of one part of a compound, 

sinking in the whole. Pope has used it 
rather improperly. 

He shook the sacred honours of his head : 
With terror trembled heayen’s subsiding hill, 

And from his shaken curls ambrosial dews distil. 
Dryden. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 
Weighs the men’s wits against the lady’s hair ; 
The doubtful beam long nods from side to side : 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 

Pope. 

SuBsYDENCE. | 2. s. [from subside.] The 

SupsrDENcy.{ act of sinking; tendency 
downward. 

This gradual subsidency of the abyss would take 
up a considerable time. Burnet, Theory. 

This miscellany of bodies being determined to 
subsidence merely by their different specifick gravi- 
ties, all those which had the same gravity subsided 
at the same time, Woodward. 

By the alternate motion of those air-bladders, 
whose surfaces are by turns freed from mutual 
contact, and by a sudden subsidence meet again by 
the ingress and egress of the air, the liquor is still 
farther attenuated. Arbuthnot. 


Sussi‘prariny.* adv. [from subsidiary. | 
Tn an assisting way. Sherwood. 


Supsrprary.} adj. [subsidiaire, Fr. subsi- 
diarius, Lat. from subsidy.] Assistant ; 
brought in aid. 

Heavenly doctrine — ought to be chief ruler and 
principal head every where, not suffragant and 
subsidiary. 

Florio, Tr. of Montaigne, (1613,) p. 175. 

Bitter substances burn the blood, and are a sort 
of subsidiary gall. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Supsrprary.* n.s. An assistant. 

Which deceitful consideration drew on Pelagius 
himself, that was first only for nature, at last to 
take in, one after another, five subsidiaries more. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 573. 

To Su’ssipize.* v, a. [from subsidy.] To 

furnish with a subsidy : a modern word. 


SUBSIDY. n. s. [subside, Fr. subsidiwm, 
Lat.] Aid, commonly such as is given 
in money. 

They advised the king to send speedy aids, and 
with much alacrity granted a great rate of subsidy. 
* Bacon. 

Tis all the subsidy the present age can raise. 
Dryden. 
It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a house 
of commons should never grant such subsidies as 
give no pain to the people, lest the nation should 

acquiesce under a burden they did not feel, 

Addison. 

To SUBSYVGN.7 ». a. [subsigno, Lat. soub- 
signer, Fr.] To sign under. 

Neither have they seen any deed before the 
conquest, but subsigned with crosses and single 
names without surnames. Camden, 


SUB 


Writing the letter, he read it after to Sancho: — 
It goes very well, quoth Sancho ; subsign it, there- 
fore, I pray you. Shelton, T'r. of D. Quix. iii.11. 


SUBSIGNA’TION.* 2. s. [subsignatio, Lat. ] 


Attestation given by underwriting the 
name. 
The epistle with subsignation of the scribe and 
notary. Sheldon, Mur. of Antichr. (1616,) p. 300, 
This is as good as a subsignation of your hand- 
writing, that you wish her well, and are enamoured 
of her! Shelton, Tr. of D. Quix. iv. 4. 


To SUBSIST. ». 2. [subdsister, Fr. subsisto, 


Lat. ] 


1. To be; to have existence. 
2. To continue ; to retain the present state 


or condition. 
Firm we subsist, but possible to swerve. 
Milton, P. L. 
The very foundation was removed, and it was a 
moral impossibility that the republick could subsist 
any longer. Swift. 


3. To have means of living ; to be main- 


tained. 

He.shone so powerfully upon me, that, like the 
heat of a Russian summer, he ripened the fruits of 
poetry in a cold climate ; and gaye me wherewithal 
to subsist in the long winter which succeeded. 

Dryden. 

Let us remember those that want necessaries, as 
we ourselves should have desired to be remem- 
bered, had it been our sad lot to subsist on other 
men’s charity. Aiterbury. 


4, To inhere ; to have existence by means 


of something else. 

Though the general natures of these qualities 
are sufficiently distant from one another, yet when 
they come to subsist in particulars, and to be clothed 
with several accidents, then the discernment is not 
so easy. South. 


To Susst'st.* v. a. To feed; to maintain. 


We descry millions of species subsisted on a 
green leaf, which your glasses represent only in 
crowds and swarms.  dddison, Tatler, No. 119. 


Supsr’strnce, or Subsistency. n.s. [sub- 


sistance, Fr. from sudsist. | 


1. Real being. 


The flesh, and the conjunction of the flesh with 
God, began both at one instant; his making and 
taking to himself our flesh was but one act; so 
that in Christ there is no personal subsistence but 
one, and that from everlasting. Hooker. 

We know as little how the union is dissolved, 
that is the chain of these differing subsistencies that 
compound us, as how it first commenced. 

Glanville. 

Not only the things had subsistence, but the very 
images were of some creatures existing. 

Stilling fleet. 


2. Competence ; means of supporting life. 


His viceroy could only propose to himself a 
comfortable subsistence out of the plunder of his 
province, Addison, 


3. Inherence in something else. 


SussrstEnt. adj. [subsistens, Lat.] 
1. Having real being. 


Such as deny spirits subsistent without bodies, 
will with difficulty affirm the separate existence of 
their own. Brown, 


2. Inherent. 


These qualities are not swbsistent in those bodies, 
but are operations of fancy begotten in something 
else. Bentley. 


SUBSTANCE. n.s. [sudstance, Fr. sub- 


stantia, Lat.) 


1. Being; something existing ; something 


of which we can say that it is. 
Since then the soul works by herself alone, 

Springs not from sense nor humours well agreeing, 
Her nature is peculiar, and her own 5 

She is a substance, and a perfect being. 
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Davies. 


SUB 


The strength of gods, 
And this empyreal substance cannot fail. uF 
Milton, P.L. 


2. That which supports accidents. 


What creatures there inhabit, of what mold 
And substance ? Milton, P. L. 

Every being is considered as subsisting in and 
by itself, and then it is called a substance; or it 
subsists in and by another, and then it is called a 
mode or manner of being. Watts. 


3. The essential part. 


It will serve our turn to comprehend the sud- 
stance, without confining ourselyes to scrupulous 
exactness in form. _ Dighy. 

This edition is the same in sudstance with the 
Latin, Burnet. 

They are the best epitomes, and let you see with 
one cast of the eye the substance of a hundred pages, 

Addison. 


4, Something real, not imaginary ; some- 


thing solid, not empty. 
Shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard, 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers 
Arm’d all in proof, and led by shallow Richmond 
Shakspeares | 
He the future evil shall no less 
In apprehension than in substance feel. 
Milton, P. L. 
Heroick virtue did his actions guide, 
And he the substance, not th’ appearance, chose: 
To rescue one such friend he took more pride, 
Than to destroy whole thousands of such foes. .— 
Dryden. 
God is no longer to be worshipped and believed 
in as a God foreshewing and assuring by types, 
but as a God who has performed the substance of 
what he promised. Nelson, 


5. Body; corporeal nature. 


Between the parts of opaque and coloured bodies 
are many spaces, either empty or replenished with 
mediums of other densities ; as, water between the 
tinging corpuscles wherewith any liquor is impreg- 
nated, air between the aqueous globules that eon- 
stitute clouds or mists, and for the most part spaces 
void of both air and water; but yet perhaps not 
wholly void of all substance between the parts of 
hard bodies, Newton. 

The qualities of plants are more various than 
those of animal substances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

There may be a great and constant, cough, with 
an extraordinary discharge of flegmatick matter, 
while, notwithstanding, the substance of the lungs 
remains sound, Blackmores 


6. Wealth; means of life. 


He hath eaten me out of house and home, and 
hath put all my substance into that fat belly of his, 
but I will have some of it out again. ' 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV: 

We are destroying many thousand lives, and 

exhausting our substance, but not for our own 


interest. Swift. 


SupstTaNTIAL. adj. [substantielle, Fr. from 


substance. | 


1. Real; actually existing. 


If this atheist would have his chance to be a real 
and substantial agent, he is more stupid than the 
vulgar. Bentley. 


2. True; solid; real; not merely seem- 


ing. 

O blessed, blessed night! I am afraid, 

Being in night, all this is but a dream ; 

Too flattering sweet to be substantial. Shakspeare. 

To give thee being, I lent " 

Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 

Substantial life. Milton, P. L. 
If happiness be a substantial good, ; 

Not fram’d of accidents, nor subject to them, 

I err’d to seek it in a blind revenge, | Denham. 
Time, as a river, hath brought down to us what 

is more light and superficial, while things more 

solid and substantial have been immersed. 


Glanville. 


Be | SUB 


The difference betwixt the empty vanity of osten- 
_ tation, and the substantial ornaments of virtue. 
nia TL Estrange. 
Observations are the only sure grounds whereon 
_. to build a lasting and substantial philosophy. 
Remi) le Woodward. 
__. Asolid and substantial greatness of soul looks 
_ down with neglect on the censures and applauses 
of the multitude. Addison. 
_ This useful, charitable, humble employment of 
_ yourselves, is what I reeommend to you with great- 
est earnestness, as being a substantial part of a wise 
and pious life. Law. 
_ 3. Corporeal; material. 
___ Now shine these planets with substantial rays ? 
_ Does innate lustre gild their measur’d days ? Prior, 
_\ The sun appears flat like a plate of silver, the 
moon as big as the sun, and the rainbow a large 
substantial arch in the sky, all which are gross false- 
. hoods. Watts. 


4, Strong ; 


stout ; bulky. 

Substantial doors, 

Cross-barr’d and bolted fast, fear no assault, 

ee Milton, P. L. 
5. Responsible ; moderately wealthy ; pos- 
~ sessed of substance. 


jae 


Trials of crimes and titles of right shall be made 
by verdict of a jury, chosen out of the honest and 
| Most substantial freeholders, Spenser on Ireland. 
The merchants and substantial citizens cannot 
_ make up more than a hundred thousand families, 

Ae Addison on the War. 
SUBSTA’NTIALS. x. s. [without singular.] 
_ Essential parts. 
ae ~ Although a custom introduced against the sub- 
_ stantials of an appeal be not valid, as that it should 
Bi not be. appealed to a superior, but to an inferior 
___ judge, yet a custom may be introduced against the 
accidentals of an appeal. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

- Sussrantia’crry. n.s. [from substantial. ] 
1. The state of real existence. 


2. Corporeity ; materiality. 


se cannot be received but by quantity and 

___‘Matter: the soul is a stranger to such gross sub- 

_ stantiality, and owns nothing of these. 

ye Glanville, Scepsis. 

1 “Sussra'nriatcy. adv. [from substantial.) 

_ f. In manner of a substance ; with reality 

of existence. 

_ ____Inhim his Father shone substantially express’ d, 
; Milton, P. L. 


es 
| Strongly ; solidly. 
‘ _ Having so substantially provided for the North, 
a1 they promised themselves they should end the war 
_ that summer. Clarendon, 
. Truly ; solidly ; really ; with fixed pur- 
pose, 
___ The laws of this religion would make men, if 
they would truly observe them, substantially reli- 
; :. towards God, chaste and temperate. 
i Tillotson. 


E 
is 
z 


4, With competent wealth. 
f Supsra’nTIALvess. n. $. (from substantial. | 
1. The state of being substantial. 
2 Firmness; strength; power of holding 
~ or lasting. 
__ When substantialness combineth with delight- 
~~ filness, fulness with fineness, how can the language 
which consisteth of these sound other than most 
full of sweetness ? Camden, Remains. 
 _ In degrée of sudstantialness next above the 
_ Dorique, sustaining the third, and adorning the 
\ Wotton on Architecture. 


» Body cannot act on any thing but by motion ; ' 


To SUBSTRA‘CT. ».a. [subtraho, Lat. 
1. To take away part from the whole. See 


2. To take one number from another. 


SuBsTRACTION.} 2.8. [soubstraction, Fr.] 
1. The act of taking away part from the 


a econd story. 

To Sussra nt1are. v.a. [from substance.] 

_ To make to exist. 

: z The accidental of any act is said to be whatever 
__ SUvehes to the act itself already substantiated. 


; MA. Mi Ayliffe, Parergon. 
me praNtive. nm. S. [substantif, French; 


i bstantivum, Lat.] A noun; the name 


» 


SUB 


of a thing, of whatever we conceive in 
any way to subsist, or of which we have 
any notion, Lowth. 

Claudian perpetually closes his sense at the end 
of a verse, commonly called golden, or two sub- 
slantives and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt 
them to keep the peace. Dryden. 

SUBSTANTIVE. adj. [substantivus, Lat.] 
1. Solid; depending only on itself. Not 
in use. 

He considered how sufficient and substantive 
this Jand was to maintain itself, without any aid of 
the foreigner, Bacon, 

2. Betokening existence. 

One is obliged to join many particulars in one 
proposition, because the repetition of the substantive 
verb would be tedious. Arbuthnot. 


Su’BSTANTIVELY. adv. [from substantive. ] 
As a substantive. 


Lo SUBSTITUTE. »v. a. [sudstituer, Fr. 
substitutus, from sub and statuo, Lat. ] 


To put in the place of another. 

In the original designs of speaking, a man can 
substitute none for them that can equally conduce 
to his honour. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Ifa swarthy tongue 
Is underneath his humid palate hung, 
Reject him then, and substitute another. Dryden. 

Some few verses are inserted or substituted in 
the room of others. Congreve. 

Su'sstiture. x. s. [substitut, Fr. from the 
verb. | 

1. One placed by another to act with de- 
legated power. 

Were you sworn to the duke, or to the deputy ? 

To him and his substitutes. Shakspeare, 
You ’ve taken up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The subjects of his substitute, my father, 
And here upswarm’d them, Shaks. Hen. IV. 

Hast thou not made me here thy substitute, 
And these inferior far beneath me set? 

Milton, P. L. 

Providence delegates to the supreme magistrate 
the same power for the good of men, which that 
supreme magistrate transfers to those several sub- 
stitutes who act under him. Addison. 

2. It is used likewise for things: as, one 
medicine is a substitute for another. 

SusstituTIon. 7.5. (substitution, Fr. from 
substitute. The act of placing any per- 
son or thing in the room of another; 
the state of being placed in the room of 


another. 
He did believe 

He was the duke, from substitution, 
And executing th’ outward face of royalty, 
With all prerogative. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

Nor sal, sulphur, or mercury can be separated 
from any perfect metals; for every part, so sepa~ 
rated, may easily be reduced into perfect metal 
without substitution of that which chymists imagine 
to be wanting. Bacon, Phys, Rem. 


SUB 


I cannot call this piece Tully’s nor my own, 
being much altered not only by the change of the 
style, but by addition and substraction. Denham. 

2. [In arithmetick.] The taking of a 
lesser number out of a greater of like 
kind, whereby to find out a third num- 
ber, being or declaring the inequality, 
excess, or difference between the num- 
bers given. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 


SUBSTRA'TUM* n. s. [Latin] A 
layer of earth, or any other substance 
lying under another. 

A half-finished phantom of a substratum. 

A. Baxter on the Soul, (1737,) ii. 351. 
Susstru‘crion.f x. s. [substructio, from 
sub and struo, Latin. ] Underbuilding. 

To found our habitation firmly, examine the 
bed of earth upon which we build, and then the 
underfillings, or substruction, as the ancients called 
it. Wotton on Architecture. 

Vaults and substructions that serve as founda- 
tions to the ponderous mass of buildings which 
compose the palace. 

Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, Lett. 41. 

SuBsTRU cTURE.* x. s. [sub and structura, 
Lat.] A foundation. 

A substructure of their chronology, geography, 
and history, 

Harrison the 53d ch. of Isaiah, (1739,) p. 16. 


SupstyLar. adj. [sub and stylus, Lat.] 
Substylar line is, in dialing, a right line, 
whereon the gnomon or style of a dial 
is erected at right angles with the plane. 

Dict. 

Erect the style perpendicularly oyer the sudstilar 
line, so as to make an angle with the dial-plane 
equal to the elevation of the pole of your place. 

Moxon, Mech. Ex. 

SUBSU’LTIVE.} | adj. [subsultus, Lat.] 

SUBSU’LTORY. § | Bounding ; moving 
by starts. 

The earth, I was told, moved up and down like 
the boiling of a pot: —this sort of subsultive mo- 
tion is ever accounted the most dangerous. 

Bp. Berkeley, Lett. p. 147. 

Tam levelling this rule against that subsuliory 
way of delivery that rises like a storm in one part 
of the period, and presently sinks into a dead calm 
that will scarce reach the ear. 

Abp. Hort, Charge to the Clergy. 

Supsu’LToriLy. adv. {from subsultory. | 
In a bounding manner; by fits; by 
starts. 

The spirits spread even, and move not sudsul- 
torily ; for that will make the parts close and pliant. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

To Sussu’meE.* ».n. [sub and sumo, Lat.] 
To assume a position by consequence. 

St. Paul cannot name that word, “ sinners,” 
but must straight swbswme in a parenthesis, « of 
whom I am the chief.” 

Hammond, Works, iv. 614, 

I should rather swbswme but this does so. 

Chillingworth, Answ. to Rushworth’s Dialogues, 

SUBTA’NGENT. x. s. In any curve, is the 
line which determines the intersection 
of the tangent in the axis prolonged. 

Dict. 

To Suste Np. v. a. [sub and tendo, Lat.] 
To be extended under. 

In rectangles and triangles the square, which is 
made of the side that swbtendeth the right angle, 
is equal to the squares which are made of the sides 
containing the right angle. Brown. 

From Aries rightways draw a lime, to end 
In the same round, and let that line sudtend 
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soubstraire, French. ] 


To SUBTRACT. 


whole. 
In the sebstraction of my years, 
I said with tears, 
Ah! now I to the shades below 
Must naked go; F 
Cut off by death before my time, 
And like a flower cropt in my pritne, 
. Sandys, Sacred Songs, p. 17. 


SUB 


An equal triangle; now since the lines 
Must three times touch the round, and meet three 
signs, 
Where’er they meet in angles, those are trines. 
Creech. 
SusTrwse. 2. s. [sub and tensus, Latin. ] 


The chord of an arch. 
SU'BTER. [Latin.] In composition, sig- 


nifies under. 
SuBTERFLU ENT. } adj. [subterfluo, Latin.] 
SupreRriuous. § Running under. 
SuBTERFUGE. n. 5. [sublerfuge, Fr. subter 
and fugio, Lat.] A shift; an evasion ; 
a trick. 
The king cared not for sudterfuges, but would 
stand envy, and appear in any thing that was to 
-his mind. Bacon. 

Notwithstanding all their sly swbterfuges and 
studied evasions, yet the product of all their en- 
deavours is but as the birth of the labouring moun- 
tains, wind and emptiness, Glanville. 

Affect not little shifts and subterfuges to avoid 
the force of an argument. Watts. 

Su’BTERRANE.* x. 5. [soubterrain, Fr. sub 
and terra, Lat.] A subterraneous struc- 
ture; a room under ground. 

Josephus mentions vast sublerranes in some of 
the hills in the part of Canaan called Galilee, and in 
Trachonites ; and says that they extended far under 
ground, and consisted of wonderful apartments. 

Bryant, Anal. Anc. Myth. iii. 503. 


SuUBTERRA'NEAL, } adj. [sub and terra, 
P ah a 
SUBTERRANEAN. Lat. soubterrain, Fr. 
A ? 
SUBTERRA’ NEOUS. Subterranean or sub- 
Su BTERRANY. terraneous is the 


word now used. ] Lying under the earth ; 
placed below the surface. 
Metals are wholly subterrany, whereas plants are 
part above earth, and part under. 
: Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
The force 
OF subterranean wind transports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the shatter’d side 
Of thundering AZtna, whose combustible 
And fuell’d entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublim’d with mineral fury, aid the winds. 
Milton,-P. L. 
Alteration proceeded from the change made in 
the neighbouring subterraneal parts by that great 
conflagration. Boyle. 
Tell by what paths, what subterranean ways, 
Back to the fountain’s head the sea conveys 
The refluent rivers, Blackmore. 
Let my soft minutes glide obscurely on, 
Like subterraneous streams, unheard, unknown. 
Norris. 
This sublerrancous passage was not at first de- 
signed so much for a highway as for a quarry. 
Addison. 
Rous’d within the subterranean world, 
The expanding earthquake unresisted shakes 
Aspiring cities. Thomson. 
Su’BTERRANY.* x. s. What lies under the 
earth or below the surface. 
In subterranies, as the fathers of their tribes, 
are brimstone and mercury. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
SuBTERRA‘NITY. 2. s. [sub and terra, Lat.] 
A place under ground. Not in use. 
We commonly consider suwbhterranities not in con- 
templations sufficiently respective unto the creation, 
Brown. 
SUBTILE.} adj. [subtile, Fr. subtilis, Lat. 
from sub and tela. This word is often 
written subtle. | 
1. Thin; not dense ; not gross. 
Mee thinkes, this is a pleasant citie, 
The seate is good, and yet not stronge ; — 
The ayre subtle and fine, the people should be wittie 
That dwell ynder this climate in so pure a region. 
Trag. Commedie of Damonand Pithias, sign, C,ii.b, 


SUB 

From his eyes the fleeting fair 

Retir’d, like subtle smoke dissolv’d in air, 
Dryden, Georg. 

Deny Des Cartes his subtile matter, 
You leave him neither fire nor water. Prior. 

Is not the heat conveyed through the vacuum 
by the vibrations of a much sudtiler medium than 
air, which, after the air was drawn out, remained 
in the vacuum ? Newton, Opt. 

2. Nice; fine; delicate ; not coarse. 

But of the clock which in our breasts we bear, 
The sudtile motions we forget the while. Davies. 

Thou only know’st her nature, and her pow’rs ; 
Her sudtile form thou only canst define. Davies. 

I do distinguish plain 
Each sudtile line of her immortal face. 
3. Piercing; acute. 

Pass we the slow disease and subtile pain, 
Which our weak frame is destin’d to sustain ; 
The cruel stone, the cold catarrh. Prior. 


4, Cunning; artful; sly; subdolous. In 
this sense it is now commonly written 
subtle. Milton seems to have both. 


[See SuBr.e. ] 

Arrius, a priest in the church of Alexandria, 
a subtile-witted and a marvellous fair-spoken man, 
was discontented that one should be placed before 


Davies. 


him in honour, whose superior he thought himself 


in desert, because through envy and stomach prone 

unto contradiction. Hooker. 
Think you this York 

Was not incensed by his subtle mother, 

To taunt and scorn you ? Shaks. Rich. ITT. 

O subtile love, a thousand wiles thou hast 
By humble suit, by service, or by hire, 

‘To win a maiden’s hold. Fairfac. 

A woman, an harlot, and sudtile of heart. 

Prov. vii. 10. 

Nor thou his malice, and false guile, contemn : 
Subtile he needs must be, who could seduce 
Angels. Milton, P. L. 

5. Deceitful. 
Like abowl upon a subile ground, 
I’ye tumbled past the throw. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
6. Refined; acute beyond necessity. 
Things remote from use, obscure and subtle. 
Milton, P. L. 
Su’BTILety. adv. [from subdtile.] 
1. Ina subtile manner; thinly; not densely. 
2. Finely; not grossly. 

The constitution of the air appeareth more subtilly 

by worms in oak-apples than to the sense of man. 
Bacon. 

In these plasters the stone should not be too 
subtilely powdered ; for it will better manifest its 
attraction in more sensible dimensions. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The opakest bodies, if swbtilely divided, as metals 
dissolved in acid menstruums, become perfectly 
transparent, Newton. 

3. Artfully ; cunningly. 

By granting this, add the reputation of loving 
the truth sincerely to that of having been able to 
oppose it subdilely. Boyle. 

Others have sought to ease themselves of afflic- 
tion by disputing swbtilly against it, and pertina- 
ciously maintaining that afflictions are no real 
evils. Tillotson, Serm. 

Su’srirengss. zn. s. [from sudtile. ] 

1. Fineness ; rareness. 

2. Cunning; artfulness. 

To Sustriiate. v.a. [from sudbtile.] To 
make thin. 

A very dry and warm or subtiliating air opens 
the surface of the earth, Harvey on the Plague. 

SupriLia’TIon. n. s. [subtiliation, Fr. 
from subtiliate.] The act of making 
thin, 

By subtiliation and rarefaction the oil contained 

in grapes, if distilled before it be fermented, be- 
comes spirit of wine. Boyle, 
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SUBTILIZA’TION. n. s. [from subtilize:] 

1. Subtilization is making any thing so 
volatile as to rise readily in steam or 
vapour. Quincy. 

Fluids have their resistances proportional to their 
densities, so that no subtilization, division of parts, 
or refining can alter these resistances. 

Cheyne, Phil. Princ. 

2. Refinement ; superfluous acuteness. 


To Su'BTILIzE. v. a. [sudbtilizer, Fr. from 
subtile. | 

1. To make thin; to make less gross or 
coarse. 

Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pancre- 
atick juices, is further sudtilized, and rendered so 
fluid and penetrant, that the thinner and finer 
part easily finds way in at the streight orifices of 
the lacteous veins. Ray on the Creation. 

Body cannot be vital ; for if it be, then is it so 
either as swblilized or organized, moved or endowed 
with life. Grew. 

2. To refine ; to spin into useless niceties. 

The most obvious verity is subtilized into nice-' 
ties, and spun into a thread indiscernible by com- 
mon opticks, Glanville, 

To Svstizize. v.n. To talk with too 
much refinement. © 


Qualities and moods some modern philosophers 
have subtilized on. Digby on Bodies. 


Su’sritry. x. s. [subtilité, Fr. from subtile.] 


1. Thinness ; fineness ; exility of parts. 
The subtilties of particular sounds may pass 
through small crannies not confused, but its mag- 
nity not so well. Bacon, 
How shall we this union well express? 
Nought ties the soul, her sub/ilty is such. Davies, 
The corporeity of all bodies being the same, and 
subtilty in all bodies being essentially the same 
thing, could any body by subtilty become yital, 
then any degree of subtilty would produce some 
degree of life. Grew, Cosmol. 
Bodies the more of kin they are to spirit in 
subtilty and refinement, the more spreading and 
self-diffusive are they. Norris. 
2. Nicety ; exility. ; 
Whatsoever is invisible, in respect of the fine- 
ness of the body, or subtilty of the motion, is 
little enquired. Bacon. 


3. Refinement ; too much acuteness. 
You prefer the reputation of candour before 
that of subtilty. Boyle. 
Intelligible discourses are spoiled by too much 
subtilty in nice divisions. Locke. 
Greece did at length a learned race produce, 
Who needful science mock’d, and arts of use ; 
Mankind with idle subtilties embroil, 
And fashion systems with romantick toil. 


Blackmore. 

They give method, and shed sudtilty upon their 

author. Baker. 
4. Cunning ; artifice ; slyness. 


Finding force now faint to be, 
He thought grey hairs afforded subtilty. Sidney. 

The rudeness and barbarity of savage Indians 
knows not so perfectly to hate all yirtues as some 
men’s subtilty. King Charles. 

Sleights proceeding 
As from his wit and native subilety, Milton, P.L. 
Su’srLe. adj. [Written often for subtile, | 
especially in the sense of cunning.] 
Sly; artful; cunning. 

Some subtle-headed fellow will put some quirk, | 
or devise some evasion, whereof the rest will take 
hold. Spenser. 

Shall we think the sudéle-witted French 
Conj’rers and sore’rers, that afraid of him, 

By magick yerse have thus contriy’d his end? 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

The serpent, subélest beast of all the field. _ 
Milton, P.L. 


SUB 


wit. Sprat. 

Sv’stty. adv. [from subtle. ] 

1. Slyly; artfully ; cunningly. . 

_ Thou see’st how subtly to detain thee I devise ; 
Tnyiting thee to hear while I relate. Milton, P.L. 

2. Nicely ; delicately. 

___ In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true, 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew ! 

a Pope. 

To SUBTRA’CT. v. a. [subtractus, Latin. 
They who derive it from the Latin write 

_ subtract ; those who know the French 

_ original, write substract, which is the 

“common word.} To withdraw part 

from the rest. 4 
+ Reducing many things unto charge, which, by 

confusion, became concealed and subtracted from 
- the crown. Davies. 

What is subtracted or subducted out of the 
» extent of the divine perfection, leaves still a quo- 

tient infinite, Hale. 

__. The same swallow, by the subtracting daily of 

her eggs, lay nineteen successively, and then gave 

~ over. Ray. 

SuBrRA‘’CTION.} 7. s. 

1. Substraction ; which see. 

2 In law. 

__ Subtraction happens, when any person 
_who owes any suit, duty, custom, or ser- 
_vice to another, withdraws or neglects 

to perform it. Blackstone. 

___ Subtraction, the withholding or detaining of 

__ legacies, is apparently injurious. Blackstone. 

SUBTRA‘CTER. 2. Ss. [subtraho, Lat.] The 

_ fumber to be taken out of a larger 

number. 

“SuBrranenn.t x. s. [subtrahendum, La- 

: tin.) The number out of which part is 

_ taken. Dr. Johnson. — Not so; but the 
umber to be substracted or taken out 
‘of another, and not that from which 

" another number is substracted. 

BIRIPLE, adj. [subtriple, Fr. sub and 

_* triplus, Lat.] Containing a third or one 
ON of three. 

_ The power will be in a sudtriple proportion to 
Wilkins, Math. Magick. 
{sub and tutor.] A 


-_ the weight, 
SUBTU’ToR.* 7. s. 
_ subordinate tutor. 
_ He [bishop Earl] had been his subtutor. 

E i : Burnet, Hist. of his Own Time. 
Susvenra‘neous. t adj. [subventaneus, 

Lat.) Addle; windy. 

~ Suitable unto the relation of the mares in Spain, 
and their subventaneous conceptions from the 
Western wind. Brown. 
__ Subventaneous eggs. Medic. Ess. ii. 187, 
SuBVe’NTION.* 7. s. (subvention, old Fr.) 
‘The act of coming under; the act of 
_ Supporting ; aid. 
w. é Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
_ The manner in which our Saviour is said to 
_ have been carried up, was, by the subvention of a 
cloud which raised him from the ground, and 
- Mounting with him gradually carried him out of 
his Apostles’ sight. Stackhouse, Hist. of the Bible. 


q OSUBVERSE.} v. a. [subversus, Lat.] 
_ To subvert; to overthrow. 
ee uming back, those goodly rowmes, which 
yew ers 
She saw so rich and royally array’d, 
_ Now vanisht utterly and cleane subverst 
"She found, and all their glory quite decay’d. 
Fe : Spenser, I’. Q. iii. xii. 42, 
Empires subvers’d, when ruling fate has struck 
| The unalterable hour. Thomson, Autumn. 
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_ The Arabians were men of a deep and subéle 


SUB 


tion. 
These seek subversion of thy harmless life. 


prosper in their ruin and subversion. King Charles. 


These things refer to the opening and shutting 
with the dissolution or sudversion of the 
Burnet. 

Laws have been often abused, to the oppression 
and the subversion of that order they were intended 


the abyss, 
earth. 


to preserve, Rogers. 


Susve’rstve. adj. [from subvert. ] Having 
tendency to overturn: with of. 


Lying is a vice subversive of the very ends and 
design of conversation. Rogers. 


'o SUBVERT. ». a. [subvertir, Fr. sub- 
verto, Lat.] 


1. To overthrow; to overturn; to de- 


stroy; to turn upside down. 
God, by things deem’d weak, 
Subverts the worldly strong and worldly wise. 
Milton, P.L. 
No proposition can be received for divine reve- 
lation, if contradictory to our clear intuitive know- 
ledge; because this would subvert the principles 
of all knowledge. Locke. 
Trees are subverted or broken by high winds. 
Mortimer. 
2. To corrupt ; to confound. 
Strive not about words to no purpose, but to the 
subverting of the hearers. 2 Tim. ii. 14. 
Supve’rter. n. 5. [from subvert.] Over- 
thrower ; destroyer. 
O traitor! worse than Sinon was to Troy ; 
O vile subverter of the Gallick reign, 
More false than Gano was to Charlemagne! 
Dryden. 
They anathematize them as enemies to God, and 
subverters of souls, * Waterland. 


Supunpa’rion.* n.s. [sub and unda, Lat.] 
Flood; deluge. Not in use. 


Banks defensive against swbundation, called sea- 
banks. Hulvet, in V. Banckes. 
SUBURB. n. s. [suburbium, Lat.] 
1. Building without the walls of a city. 
There ’s a trim rabble let in; are all these your 
faithful friends 0’ th’ suburbs? Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
What can be more to the disvaluation of the 
power of the Spaniard, than to have marched seven 
days in the heart of his countries, and lodged three 
nights in the suburbs of his principal city ? 
Bacon, War with Spain. 
2. The confines; the outpart. 
The suburbs of my jacket are so gone, 
I have not left one skirt to sit upon. Cleaveland. 
They on the smoothed plank 
The suburb of their strawbuilt citadel, 
Expatiate, Milton, P. L. 
When our fortunes are violently changed, our 
spirits are unchanged, if they always stood in the 
suburbs and expectation of sorrows, Bp. Taylor. 


Susu RBan.f ) adj. [suburbanus, Lat. from 
SuBuRBIAL. ¢ suburb.] Inhabiting the 
Susu RBIAN. J) suburb. 


Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
City or suburban, studious walks and shades, 
Milton, P. R. 
Poor clinches the sudurbian muse affords, 
And Panton waging harmless war with words. 
Dryden, Mac Flecknoe. 
Then weds an heiress of suburban mould, 
Ugly as apes, but well endow’d with gold. Harte. 
Moor-ditch, a part of the ditch surrounding the 
city of London, between Bishopsgate and Cripple- 
gate, [formerly] opened to an unwholesome and 
impassable morass, and consequently [was] not 


Supve’Rston. x. s. [subversion, Fr. sub- 
versus, Lat.] Overthrow; ruin; destruc- 


- Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
It is far more honourable to suffer, than to 
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frequented by the citizens, like other. suburbia 
fields which were remarkably pleasant. 

Warton, Notes on Shakspeare. 

Su’surBep.* adj. Bordering upon a 
suburb; having a suburb on its outpart. 
The first place, which here offereth itself to 
sight is Bottreaux Castle, seated on a bad harbour 
of the north sea, and suburbed with a poor market 


town. Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
Supursica’RIan-* adj. [suburbicarius, 
Lat.] Applied to those provinces of 


Italy, which composed the ancient dio- 
cese of Rome. 

The pope having stretched his authority beyond 
the bounds of his suburbicarian precincts. 

Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 
Supwo'RKer. n.s. [sub and worker. | 
Underworker ; subordinate helper. 

He that governs well leads the blind; but he 
that teaches gives him eyes: and it is glorious to 
be a subworker to grace, in freeing it from some 
of the inconveniences of original sin, South. 


Succepa’nEous. adj. [succedaneus, Lat.] 
Supplying the place of something else. 


Nor is #tius perhaps too strictly to be ob- 
served, when he prescribeth the stones of the otter 
as succedaneous unto castoreum, ‘Brown. 

I have not discovered the menstruum: I will 
present a succedaneows experiment made with 
a common liquor. Boyle. 


SUCCEDA’NEUM.¥ n.s. [Lat.] That 
which is put to serve for something else. 
They did not need a swecedaneum to that inward 

conscious persuasion. 
Warburton, Doct. of Grace, i. 75. 


To SUCCEED. v. 2. [succeder, French ; 
succedo, Latin. ] 


1. To follow in order. 
If I were now to die, 
*Twere to be most happy ; for I fear, 
My soul hath her consent so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. Shakspeare, Othello. 
Those of all ages to sweceed—will curse my head. 
Milton, P.L. 
2. To come into the place of one who has 
quitted or died. 

Workmen let it cool by degrees in such relent- 
ings of nealing heats, lest it should shiver in 
pieces by a violent succeeding of air in the room 
of the fire. Dighy on Bodies. 

Enjoy till I return 
Short pleasures ; for long woes are to succeed. 
Milton, P.L. 

If the father left only daughters, they equally 
succeeded to him in copartnership, without pre- 
lation or preference of the eldest to a double por- 
tion, Hale. 

Revenge succeeds to love, and rage to grief. 

Dryden. 

While these limbs the vital spirit feeds, 

While day to night, and night to day succeeds, 
Burnt-off’rings morn and ey’ning shall be thine, 
And fires eternal in thy temples shine. Dryden. 

These dull harmless makers of lampoons are 
yet of dangerous example to the publick: some 
witty men may succeed to their designs, and, 
mixing sense with malice, blast the reputation of 
the most innocent. Dryden. 

The pretensions of Saul’s family, who received 
his crown from the immediate appointment of 
God, ended with his reign; and Dayid, by the 
same title, swcceeded in his throne, to the exclusion 
of Jonathan. Locke. 

3. To obtain one’s wish; to terminate an 
undertaking in the desired effect. 

*Tis almost impossible for poets to succeed with- 
out ambition ; imagination must be raised by a 
desire of fame to a desire of pleasing. Dryden. 
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This address I have long thought owing; and 
if I had never attempted, I might have been vain 
enough to think I might have succeeded. Dryden. 

A knave’s a knave to me in ev’ry state; 

Alike my scorn, if he szcceed or fail : 


Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. Pope. 


4. To terminate according to wish ; tohave 
a good effect. 


If thou deal truly, thy doings shall prosperously 
succeed to thee. Tob. iv. 6. 
This was impossible for Virgil to imitate, be- 
cause of the severity of the Roman language: 
Spenser endeavoured it in Shepherd’s Kalendar ; 
but neither will it swcceed in English. Dryden. 
5. To go under cover. 
Please that silvan scene to take, 
Where whistling winds uncertain shadows make; 
~ Or will you to the cooler cave swcceed, 
Whose mouth the curling vines have overspread ? 
Dryden. 
To Succr’Ep.f ». a. 
1. To follow; to be subsequent or conse- 
quent to. 


In that place no creature was hurtful unto man, 
and those destructive effects they now discover 
succeeded the curse, and came in with thorns and 
briars. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
2. To prosper; to make successful. 

Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And high rais’d Jove from his dark prison freed, 

Those weights took off that on his planet boas: 

Vill gloriously the new laid works succeed. 

Dryden. 

Succeed my wish, and second my design, 

The fairest Deiopeia shall be thine, 
And make thee father of a happy line. 
Dryden, Zin 

God was pleased to succeed their endeavours. 

Stilling fleet, Serm. p. 14. 
Succe’EDER. n.s, [from succeed.) One 
who follows; one who comes into the 
place of another. 

Now this great succeeder all repairs, 

He builds up strength and greatness for his heirs, 
Out of the virtues that adorn’d his blood. Daniel. 

Nature has so far imprinted it in us, that should 
the envy of predecessors deny the secret to suc- 
ceeders, they yet would find it out. Suckling. 

They make one man’s particular fancies, per- 
haps failings, confining laws to others, and convey 
them to their succeeders, who afterwards misname 
all unobsequiousness as presumption. Boyle. 


SUCCE'SS.} 2.5. [succes, Fr. successus, 
Lat, | 


1. The termination of any affair happy or 
unhappy. Swecess without any epithet 
is commonly taken for good success, 
Dr. Johnson says; but Milton uses it 
for the very reverse, Par. Lost, B. 2. 
ver. 9. 
. For good success of his hands he asketh ability 
to do of him that is most unable, Wisd. xiii. 19. 
Perplex’d and troubled at his bad swecess 
The tempter stood. Milton, P. R. 
Not Lemuel’s mother with more care 
Did counsel or instruct her heir ; 
Or teach, with more success, her son 
The vices of the time to shun, Waller. 
Every reasonable man cannot but wish me suc- 
cess in this attempt, because I undertake the proof 
of that which it is every man’s interest that it 
should be true. Tillotson. 
Whilst malice and ingratitude confess 
They ’ve strove for ruin long without success. 
Garth. 
Gas sulphuris may be given with success in any 
disease of the lungs. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Military successes, above all others, elevate the 
minds of a people. Atterbury, 


2. Succession. 


Succr’ssFuULLY. 


Succh’SSFULNESS. 7. S$ 


1. Consecution ; 


SUC 
Obsolete.. 


All the sons of these five brethren reigned 
By due success, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven descents, the crown retained. 
Spenser. 


Sucon’ssrut. adj. [success and full.] Pros- 


perous ; happy ; fortunate. 

They were terrible alarms to persons grown 
wealthy by a long and successful imposture, by 
persuading the world that men might be honest 
and happy, though they ‘never mortified any cor- 
rupt appetites. South. 

He obsery’d the illustrious throng, 

Their names, their fates, their conduct and their 
care 
In peaceful senates and successful war. Dryden. 

This is the most proper and most successful sea- 

son to meet and attack the advancing enemy. 
Blackmore. 

The early hunter 
Blesses Diana’s hand, who leads him safe 

O’er hanging cliffs ; who spreads his net successful, 
And guides the arrow through the panther’s heart. 
Prior. 
adv. [from successful. ] 

Prosperously ; luckily ; fortunately. 

He is too young, yet he looks successfwly. 
Shakspeare. 
They would want a competent instrument to 
collect and convey their rays successfully, or so as 
to imprint the species with any vigour on a dull 
prejudicate faculty. Hammond. 
The rule of imitating God can never be success- 
fully proposed but upon Christian principles ; such 
as that this world is a place not of rest, but of dis- 
cipline. Atterbury. 

A reformation successfully carried on in this 

great town, would in time spread itself over the 
whole kingdom, Swift. 

Bleeding, when the expectoration goes on suc- 
cessfully, suppresseth it. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
[from successful. ] 
Happy conclusion ; desired event ; series 
of good fortune. 

An opinion of the swccessfulness of the work is 
as necessary to found a purpose of undertaking it, 
as the authority of commands, or the persuasiveness 
of promises. Hammond. 


Succe’ssion. 2.5. [succession, Fr. successio, 


Lat. ] 
series of one thing or per- 
son following another. 

St. Augustine, having reckoned up a great 
number of the bishops of Rome, saith, in all this 
order of succession of bishops there is not one found 
a Donatist. Hooker. 

Reflection on appearances of several ideas, one 
after another, in our minds, furnishes us with the 
idea of succession. Locke. 

Let a cannon bullet pass through a room, and 
take with it any limb of a man, it is clear that it 
must strike successively the two sides of the room, 
touch one part of the flesh first, and another after, 
and so in succession. Locke. 


2. A series of things or persons following 


one another. 

These decays in Spain haye been occasioned by 
so long a war with Holland 5 but most by two suc- 
cessions of inactive princes, Bacon. 

‘The smallest particles of matter may cohere by 
the strongest attractions, and compose bigger par- 
ticles of weaker virtue; and many of these may 
cohere and compose bigger particles, whose virtue 
is still weaker ; and s0 on for divers successions, 
until the progression end in the biggest particles, 
on which the operations in chymistry and the co- 
lours of natural bodies depend. Newton, Opt. 


3. A lineage ; an order of descendants. 


Cassibelan, 
And his swecession, granted Rome a tribute. 
Shakspeanre, Cymbeline. 
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A long succession must ensue ; 
And his next son the clouded ark of God 
Shall in a glorious temple enshrine, Milton, P. L, 


4, The power or right of coming to the 


inheritance of ancestors. 
What people is so void of common sense, 
To vote succession from a native prince? Dryden. 


SUCCE’SSIVE. adj. [successif, Fr.] 


1. Following in order ; continuing a course 
or consecution uninterrupted. } 
Three with fiery courage he assails, 
And each successive after other quails, 
Still wond’ring. whence so many kings should rise. 
Daniel, 
God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive. Milton, P. L. 
God, by reason of his eternal indivisible nature, 
is by one single act of duration present to all the 
successive portions of time, and all successively 
existing in them. South. 
Send the successive ills through ages down, 
And let each weeping father tell his son. 
2. Inherited by succession. 
Countrymen, 
Plead my successive title with your swords, 


Prior. 
Not in use, 


Titus Andtong 


The empire being elective, and not SUCCESSIVE 
the emperors, in being, made profit of their own 


times. Ralegh 
Succr’ssivety. adv. [successivement, Fr. 
from  successive.] In uninterrupted 


order ; one after another. 
Three sons he left, 
All which successively by turns did reign. 
Spenser, Fy @ 
Is it upon record ? or else reported 
Successively from age to age? Shaksp. Rich. IIL. 
That king left only by six wives three childr 
who reigned. successively, and died childless, Bacon 
We that measure times by first and last, 
The sight of things successively do take, 
When God on all at once his view doth cast, 
And of all times doth but one instant make. _ 
Dawies, 
LT inclined the paper to the rays very obliquely, 
that the most refrangible rays might be more copi- 
ously reflected than the rest, and the whiteness at 


length changed successively into blue, indigo, and 


violet. Newton, Opt. 

No such motion of the same atom can be all of it 
existent at once: it must needs be made gradually 
and successively, both as to place and time, seeing 
that body cannot at the same instant be in more 
places than one. Bentley, Serme 

We have a tradition coming down to us from our 
fathers ; a kind of inheritance successively conveyed 
to us by the primitive saints from the apostles them- 
selves, Waterland. 


SuccE’SSIVENESS. 7. 5. [from successive. 


The state of being successive. 

All the notion we have of duration is partly by 
the swccessiveness of its own operations, and partly 
by those external measures that it finds in motion. 

Hale. 

Succr’ssixss. adj. [from success.] Un- 

lucky; unfortunate ; failing of the event 
desired. Ml 

A second colony is sent hither, but as successless 
as the first. Heylin, 

The hopes of thy steccessless love resign, Dryden: 

i The Bavarian duke, 
Bold champion! brandishing his Norie blade, 
Best temper’d steel, swccessless prov’d in field. 
Philips. 

Passion unpitied, and successless love, 

Plant daggers in my heart. Addison, Cato. 

Successless all her soft caresses prove, 

To banish from his breast his country’s love. Pope. 


Succr’sstEssiy.* adv. [from suceggatens.] 
Without success. nytt 
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_ The Gospel having been preached through all 
the cities of Judea successlessly, the apostles turn to 
_ the Gentiles. Hammond’s Works, vol. iii, p. 121. 
Succr’ssLessness.* n.s. [from successless. ] 
_ Not prosperous conclusion ; unsuccess- 
fulness. Boyle has somewhere used this 
- word. , 
Successor. n. s. [successeur, Fr. sucessor, 
Lat. This is sometimes pronounced swc- 
céssor, with the accent in the middle. } 
: One that follows in the place or cha- 
- -racter of another: correlative to pre- 
_ decessor. 
_ This king by this queen had a son of tender age, 
" but of great expettation, brought up in the hope of 
' themselves, and already acceptation of the incon- 
“stant people, as successor of his father’s crown. 
si Sidney. 


~The successor of Moses in prophecies, 
a Licclus. xlvi. 1. 
_ The fear of what was to come from an unac- 
knowledged suecessor to the crown, clouded much 

_ of that prosperity then, which now shines in chro- 
nicle, Clarendon. 
The second part of confirmation is the prayer 
and benediction of the bishop, the successor of the 


__. The surly savage offspring disappear, 
_ And curse the bright successor of the year ; 
Yet crafty kind with daylight can dispense. Dryd. 
_ Whether a bright swecessor, or the same. Tate, 
__ The descendants of Alexander’s successors culti- 
_ vated navigation in some lesser degree. Arbuthnot. 


SUCCINCT. adj. (succinct, Fr. succinctus, 

ebat.| 

1, Tucked or girded up ; having the clothes 

drawn up to disengage the legs. 

His habit fit for speed succinct. Milton, P. L. 

____ His vest succinct then girding round his waist, 
_ Forth rush’d the swain. Pope. 
_ Four knaves in garbs succinct. Pope. 

2. Short; concise; brief. 


Ww 


A strict and succinct stile is that where you can | 


_ take nothing away without loss, and that loss 
_ manifest. B. Jonson. 
Let all your precepts be succinct and clear, 

_ That ready wits may comprehend them soon. 
i. _Roscommon. 


| Succr’Ncry. adv. [from succinct.] Briefly ; 


concisely ; without superfluity of dic- | 


tion. 


oy I shall present you very succinctly with a few | 


reflections that most readily occur. Boyle. 
_ I’ll recant, when France can shew me wit 
__ As strong as ours, and as succinctly writ. 
‘ye Roscommon. 
Succr’nctnuss.f 2. s. 
_ Brevity ; conciseness. 
; 4 We have designed this in such a method, as 
_ that—the succinctness and brevity thereof may 
"not make it the more obscure. 
>. Harilib, Transl. of Comenius, (1642,) p. 44. 
fF Brevity and succinctness of speech, is that, 
Which in philosophy, or speculation, we call maxim 
__ and first principle. South, Serm. ii. 129. 
Su'ccory. n. s. [cichorium, Lat.] A plant. 
Rms. Miller. 
-__A garden-salad 
_ Of endive, radishes, and swccory. Dryden. 
_ The medicaments to diminish the milk are 
lettuce, purslane, endive, and succory, 

XS Wiseman of Tumours. 
iT oSUCCOUR. v.a. [secourir, French; 
_ Ssuccurro, Latin.] To help; to assist in 
| difficulty or distress ; to relieve. 

Pat __. As that famous queen 
_ OF Amazons, whom Pyrrhus did destroy, 
Did shew herself in great triumphant joy, 
£0 succour the weak state of sad afflicted Troy. 
PEO i33 Spenser, 


those that in their prosperity forget their friends, 
that to their loss and hazard stood by and suc- 
coured them in their adversity. 
es 

Su’ccour. n..s. [from the verb ; secours, 


1. Aid; assistance; relief of any kind ; 


2. The person or things that bring help. 


Su’ccourrr. n, s. [from succour.] Helper; 


Su’ccourtuss.f adj. [from succour.] Want- 


_ apostles in this office. Hammond on Fundamentals. \ 


| Su’ccusa.* ) n. s. [sub and cubo, Latin. 
Su’ccusus. A pretended kind of de- 
mon. See Incugus. 


Su’ccuLENce.f |. s. [from succulent.] 
Su’ccutency. j{ 


SU’CCULENT. adj. (succulent, Fr. succu- 


[from succinct.) | 


To Succu’mB.} v. 2. [succumbo, Lat. suc- 
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A grateful beast will stand upon record, against 


L’ Estrange. 
Ise] 


help in distress. 
My father, 
Flying for swccour to his servant Banister, 
Being distress’d, was by that wretch betray’d. 
Shakspeare. 
Here ’s a young maid with trayel oppress’d, 
And faints for succour. Shakspeare. 


Fear nothing else but a betraying of succours 
which reason offereth, Wisd. xvii. 12. 
Our watchful general hath discern’d from far 

The mighty swccowr which made glad the foe. 
Dryden. 
assistant ; reliever. 
She hath been a succowrer of many. 
Romans, xvi. 2. 


ing relief; void of friends or help. 
Leave them slaves, and succowrless. 
Beaum. and Fl. Mad Lover. 
Succourless and sad, 
She with extended arms his aid implores. Thomson. 


His ancient grandame, 
Though seeming in shape a woman naturall, 
Was a feend of the kind that succud@ some call. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 329. 
One of their own fables is here mythologized 
and explained, Of a chureh-yard carcass raised 
and set a strutting by the inflation of some hellish | 
succubus within. Warburton on Prod. p. 63. 


Juiciness, 

The swcculency of the nerves, in a healthy man, 
depends upon the goodness and due quantity of 
the blood that enters the vessels of the brain. 

Kinneir’s Essay on the Nerves, (1739,) p. 55. 


lentus, Lat.] Juicy ; moist. 
These plants have a strong, dense, and succulent 
moisture, which is not apt to exhale. Bacon. 
Divine Providence has spread her table every 
where, not with a juiceless green carpet, but with 
succulent herbage and nourishing grass upon which 
most beasts feed, More. 
On our account has Jove, 
Indulgent, to all moons some succulent plant 
Allotted, that poor helpless man might slack 
His present thirst, Philips. 


comber, Fr.) To yield; to sink under 
any difficulty. Not in use, except 
among the Scotch. Dr. Johnson, — 
Dr. Johnson is mistaken. Warburton 
has repeatedly used it; and another 
learned prelate of later times has em- 
ployed it. 
To their wills we must succwmb, 
Quocunque trahunt, ’tis our doom. Hudibras, 
Wisdom succumbing under the bauble of folly. 
Warburton, Serm. ili. 146. 
Our fortitude is our best resource, as within us ; 
it may give way to an irresistible torrent, it may 
bend under the weight of malignancy and opposi- 
tion, yet not succumb, 
Philosoph. Lett. on Physiogn. (1751,) p. 259. 
Thinking, as I do, that Popery is every where 
succumbing under the general diffusion of know- 
ledge, 
Bp. Landaff; (Watson,) Charge (in 1805,) p. 40. 


SUC 


Succussa’t1on.f n. s. [succussatio, low 
Lat.] A trot. ’ 

They move two legs of one side together, which 
is tolutation or ambling, or lift one foot before and 
the cross foot behind, which is swccussation or 
trotting, Brown, Vulg. Err. 

They rode, but authors having not 
Determin’d whether pace or trot, 

That is to say, whether tollutation, 
As they do term ’t, or succussation. Hudibras. 

Succu’ssion. x. s. [succussio, Lat.] 

1. The act of shaking. 

2. [In physick.] Is such a shaking of the 
nervous parts as is procured by strong 
stimuli, like sternutatories, friction, and 
the like, which are commonly used in 
apoplectick affections. 

When any of that risible species were brought ° 
to the doctor, and when he considered the spasms 
of the diaphragm, and all the muscles of respir- 
ation, with the tremulous succussion of the whole 
human body, he gave such patients over. 

Arbuthnot and Pope, Mart. Scribd. 

SUCH.7 adj. [swaleik, Goth. i.e. swa, so; 
and /ezh, like ; sulck, solk, Teut. i.e. so- 
lick; ypile, Saxon. Wicliffe uses swilke 
for such.] 

1. Of that kind; of the like kind. With 
as before the thing to which it relates, 
when the thing follows: as, such a 
power as a king’s; such a gift as a king-. 
dom. 

°Tis such another fitchew! marry, a perfum’d 
one. Shakspeare. 

Can we find such a one as this, in whom the 
spirit of God is? Gen. xli. 38. 

The works of the flesh are manifest, such are 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like. Gal. v. 21. 

You will not make this a general rule to debar 
such from preachfng of the Gospel, as have through 
infirmity fallen. Whitgift. 

Such another idol was Manah, worshipped be- 
tween Mecca and Medina, which was called a rock 
or stone. Stilling fleet. 

Such precepts as tend to make men good, singly 
considered, may be distributed into such as enjoin 
piety towards God, or such as require the good 
government of ourselves, Tillotson. 

If my song be such, 
That you will hear and credit me too much, 
Attentive listen. Dryden. 

Such are the cold Riphean race, and such 
The savage Scythian. Dryden. 

As to be perfectly just is an attribute in the 
Divine Nature, to be so to the utmost of our abili- 
ties, is the glory of a man: such an one, who has 
the publick administration, acts like the represent- 
ative of his Maker, Addison. 

You love a verse, take such as I can send. Pope. 

2. The same that: with as. 

This was the state of the kingdom of Tunis at 
such time as Barbarossa, with Solyman’s great 
fleet, landed in Africk. Knolles. 

3. Comprehended under the term pre- 
mised, like what has been said. 

That thou art happy, owe to God ; 

That thou continu’st such, owe to thyself. 
Milton, P. L. 

To assert that God looked upon Adam’s fall as 
a sin, and punished it as such, when, without any 
antecedent sin, he withdrew that. actual grace, 
upon which it was impossible for him not to fall, 
highly reproaches the essential equity of the Divine 
Nature, South» 

No promise can oblige a prince so much, 

Still to be good, as long to have been such. 

Dryden: 

4. A manner of expressing a particular 


person or thing. 
I saw him yesterday 


With such and such. Shakspeare, Hamlet, 


SUC 


If you repay me not on such a day, 
In such a place, such sum or sums, as are 
Express’d in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be an equal pound of your flesh. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
I have appointed my servants to such and such 
place. 1 Sam. 
Scarce this word death from sorrow did proceed, 
When in rush’d one, and tells him such a knight 
Is new arriv’d, Daniel, Civ. War. 
Himself overtook a party of the army, consist- 


SUC 


2. To draw the breast. 


Such as are nourished with milk find the paps, 
and suck at them; whereas none of those that are 
not designed for that nourishment ever offer to 
suck. Ray on the Creation. 

I would 
Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she-bear, 
To win thee, lady. Shaks. Merch. of Ven. 
A nursing father beareth with the sucking child. 
Numb. xi. 


SUD 


To Su'ckie. v. a. [from suck.] To nurse 


at the breast. 
The breast of Hecuba, 
When she did suckle Hector, look’d not lovelier. 
Shakspeare. 
She nurses me up and suckles me. LL’ Estrange, 
Two thriving calves she suckles twice a-day. 
Dryden. 
The Roman soldiers bare on their helmets the 
first history of Romulus, who was begot by the 


3. To draw; imbibe. 
The crown had sucked too hard, and now, being 
full, was like to draw less. Bacon, Hen. VIII. 
Suck.7 z. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of sucking. 


god of war, and suckled by a wolf. 
Addison on Italy. 
Su’cxir.* n. s. [from the verb.] A teat; 
a dug. 
The body of this fish [the mannatee or cowfish} 


ing of three thousand horse and foot, with a train 
of artillery, which he left at such a place, within 
three hours’ march of Berwick. Clarendon. 

That which doth constitute any thing in its 
being, and distinguish it from all other things, is 


called the form or essence of such a thing. Wilkins. 
Tie same sovereign authority may enact a law, 
commanding such or such an action to-day, and a 
quite contrary law forbidding the same to-morrow. 
South. 


Those artists who propose only the imitation of 


such or such a particular person, without election 
of those ideas before mentioned, have been re- 
proached for that omission. Dryden. 


To SUCK. v.a. [yucan, Saxon; sugo, 
suctum, Latin ; succer, French. ] 
1. To draw by making a rarefaction of the 
air. 
2, To draw in with the mouth. 
The cup of astonishment thou shalt drink, and 
suck it out. Ezek. xxiii. 34. 
We ’ll hand in hand to the dark mansions go, 
Where, sucking in each other’s latest breath, 


We may transfuse our souls. Dryden. 
Still she drew 

The sweets from ey’ry flower, and swck’d the dew. 

Dryden. 


Transfix’d as o’er Castalia’s streams he hung, 
He suck’d new poisons with his triple tongue. 
Pope, Statius. 
3. To draw the teat of a female. 
Desire, the more he suck’d, more sought the 
breast, 
Like dropsy folk still drink to be athirst. Sidney. 
A bitch will nurse young foxes in place of her 
puppies, if you can get them once to suck her so 
long that her milk may go through them. Locke. 
Did a child suck every day a new nurse, it 
would be no more affrighted with the change of 
faces at six months old than at sixty. Locke. 


4. To draw with the milk. 


Thy valiantness was mine, thou suck’dst it from 
me; 


But own thy pride thyself. 
5. To empty by sucking. 


Shaks. Coriol. 


3. [Succus, Lat.] Juice. 


I hoped, from the descent of the quicksilver in 
the tube, upon the first suck, that I should be 
able to give a nearer guess at the proportion of 
force betwixt the pressure of the air and the gravity 
of quicksilver. Boyle, 


| 2. Milk given by females. 


They draw with their suck the disposition of 
nurses. Spenser. 
I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me. 
Shakspeare. 
Those first unpolish’d matrons 
Gave suck to infants of gigantick mold. Dryden. 
It would be inconvenient for birds to give suck. 
Ray. 
Not in use. 
Take the swcke or juice of a radish root, and 
anoint your hands with it. 
Ward, Tr. of Alezis, P. ii. (1563,) fol. 14. b. 


Su’ckeER. n. s. [suceur, Fr. from suck.] 
1. Any thing that draws. 
2. The embolus of a pump. 


Oil must be poured into the cylinder, that the 
sucker may slip up and down in it more smoothly. 
Boyle. 

The ascent of waters is by suckers or forcers, or 
something equivalent thereunto. Wilkins, Dedalus. 


3. A round piece of leather, laid wet on 


a stone, and drawn up in the middle, 
rarifies the air within, which pressing 
upon its edges, holds it down to the 
stone. 

One of the round leathers wherewith boys play, 
called suckers, not above an inch and half dia- 
meter, being well soaked in water, will stick and 
pluck a stone of twelve pounds up from the 
ground. Grew, Mus. 


4. A pipe through which any thing is 


sucked. 
Mariners aye ply the pump, 
So they, but chearful, unfatigu’d, still move 


is three yards long, and one broad, thick-skinn’d, 


without scales, narrow towards the tail which is 


nervous, slow in swimming, wanting fins ; in place 
whereof, she is aided with two paps, which are 
not only suwchles, but serve for stilts to creep ashore 
upon. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 26, 


Su’ckLinG. 2. s. [from suck.] A young 


creature yet fed by the pap. 
I provide a suckling, 
That ne’er had nourishment but from the teat. 


Dryden. 


Young animals participate of the nature of their 
tender aliment, as swchklings of milk. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Su’cTion. n. 5. [from suck ; succion, Fr.] 


The act of sucking. 
Sounds exteriour and interiour may be made by 
suction, as by emission of the breath. Bacon. 
Though the valve were not above an inch and 
a half in diameter, yet the weight kept up by suc- 
tion, or supported by the air, and what was cast 
out of it, weighed ten pounds. Boyle. 
Cornelius regulated the suction of his child. 
Arbuthnot. 


Su'/pary.* 2. s. [sudarium, Lat.] A nap- 


kin or handkerchief. Prompt. Parv. 
Lo, thi besaunt that I hadde put up in a su- 
darye. 


house; sweating-bath. 
Shyraz is— defended by nature, enriched by 
. trade, and by art made lovely; the vineyards, gar- 
dens, cypresses, sudatories, and temples, ravishing 
the eye and smell, so as in every part she appears 
delightful and beautiful. 
Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 128. 


SUDDEN. adj. [soudain, French ; robden, 


Saxon. ] 
1. Happening without previous notice; 


Wicliffe, St. Luke, xix. 
SUDATION. x. s. [sudo, Lat.] Sweat. 
Su’patory.f n.s. (sudo, Latin.] Hot- 


” 


A fox lay with whole swarms of flies sucking 
and galling of him. I Estrange. 
Bees on tops of lilies feed, 


coming without the common prepara-— 


The draining sucker. Philips. A 3 
tives; coming unexpectedly. 3 


| 5. A young twig shooting from the stock. 


And creep within their bells to suck the balmy 
seed. Dryden. 
6. To draw or drain. 


I can suck melancholy out of a song, as a 


weazel sucks eggs. 
Pumping hath tir’d our men ; 
Seas into seas thrown, we suck in again. Donne. 


Shakspeare. 


A cubical vessel of brass is filled an inch and a 
half in half an hour; but because it sucks up no- 


thing as the earth doth, take an inch for half an 
hour's rain. Burnet. 
All the under passions, 

As waters are by whirlpools swck’d and drawn, 
Were quite deyour’d in the vast gulph of empire. 
Dryden. 

Old ocean, suck’d through the porous globe, 

Had long ere now forsook his horrid hed. 
Thomson. 
To Suck. v. n. 


1. To draw by rarefying the air. 


Continual repairs, the least defects in sucking 


pumps are constantly requiring. 


Mortimer, Husbandry, | 


This word was perhaps originally surcle. 
[surculus, Latin. ] 
The cutting away of suckers at the root and 
body doth make trees grow high. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Out of this old root a sucker may spring, that 
with a little shelter and good seasons may prove a 
mighty tree. Ray. 


Su’cket.f x. s. [from suck.] A sweet- 


meat, to be dissolved in the mouth. 
Here are suckets and sweet dishes. 
Beaum. and Fl. Sea Voyage. 
Nature’s confectioner, the bee, 
Whose suckets are moist alchimy ; 
The still of his refining mold 


Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland. 


Su'cKINGBOTTLE. 2. s. [suck and bottle. ] 


A bottle which to children supplies the 
want of a pap. 

He that will say, children join these general ab- 
stract speculations with their swckingbottles, has 
yore zeal for his opinion, but less sincerity. 

Locke. 


We have not yet set down this day of triumph; 
To-morrow, in my judgment, is too sudden. 
Shakspeares 
There was never any thing so sudden but Czsar’s 
thrasonical brag, of I came, saw, and overcame. 
Shakspeares 
Herbs sudden flower’d, 
Opening their various colours. Milton, P. L. 
His death may be sudden to him, though it 
comes by never so slow degrees. , 
Wh. Duty of Man. 
2. Hasty ; violent; rash ; passionate ; pre- 
cipitate. Not now in use. 
T grant him be 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of ev’ry sin. 
Su'DDEN. 2.8. A 
1. Any unexpected occurrence ; surprise 
Not in use. an 
Parents should mark the witty excuses of their 
children at swddains and surprisals, rather than 
pamper them. ‘ Wotton. 
2. On or of a SUDDEN, or upon a SUDDEN. 
Sooner than was expected ; without the 


Shaks, 


SUE 


natural or commonly accustomed pre- 
' paratives. 
Following the flyers at the very heels, 
With them he enters, who upon the sudden 
Clapt to their gates, Shakspeare, Coriol. 
How art thou lost, how on a sudden lost! 
Milton, P. L. 
They keep their patients so warm as almost to 
stifle them, and all on a sudden the cold regimen 
is in vogue. Baker. 
When you have a mind to leave your master, 
grow rude and saucy ofa sudden, and beyond your 
~ usual behaviour. Swift. 
Su‘DDENLY. adv. [from sudden.] 
1, In an unexpected manner ; without pre- 
paration; hastily. 
You shall find three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly. Shakspeare. 
If elision of the air made the sound, the touch 
of the bell or string could not extinguish so sud- 
denly that motion. Bacon. 
To the pale foes they suddenly draw near, 
And summon them to unexpected fight. Dryden. 
She struck the warlike spear into the ground, 
Which sprouting leaves did suddenly enclose 


And peaceful olives shaded as they rose. Dryden. 


2, Without premeditation. 
If thou canst accuse, 
Do it without invention suddenly. 
: Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Su’ppEwness. n.s. [from sudden.] State of 
being sudden; unexpected presence ; 
» manner of coming or happening unex- 
pectedly. 
All in the open hall amazed stood, 
At suddenness of that unwary sight, 
And wonder’d at his breathless hasty mood. 
Spenser. 
. He speedily run forward, counting his sudden- 
ness his most advantage, that he might overtake 
_ the English. Spenser. 
The rage of people is like that of the sea, which, 
once breaking bounds, overflows a country with 
that suddenness and violence as leayes no hopes of 
flying. Temple. 
 SUDORIFICK. adj. [sudorifique, Fr. sudor 
and facio, Lat.] Provoking or causing 
sweat. 
___ Physicians may well provoke sweat in bed by 
bottles, with a decoction of sudorifick herbs in hot 
water. Bacon. 
: Exhaling the most liquid parts of the blood by 
_ sudorifick or watery evaporations, brings it.into a 
morbid state. Arbuthnot. 
" Suponr’rick. n.s. A medicine promoting 
sweat. 
By As to sudorificks, consider that the liquid which 
goes off by sweat is often the most subtle part of 
4; the blood. Arbuthnot. 
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Su’porovs. adj. [from sidor, Latin.] Con- 
sisting of sweat. Not used. 

_* Beside the strigments and sudorous adhesions 
from men’s hands, nothing proceedeth from gold 
in the usual decoction thereof, Brown, Vulg. Err. 
“Sups.f n. s. [from yeoben, to seeth; whence 
_ yobben, Saxon.] 

1. A lixivium of soap and water. 

2. To be in the Suvs. A familiar phrase 
_ for being in any difficulty. 

Will ye forsake me now and leave mei’ the suds? 
oy ( Beaum. and Fl. Wild- Goose Chase. 
To SUE. v. a. [suiver, French.] 
1. To prosecute by law. 
t 
| 


__ Hf any sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
, _ coat, let him have thy cloak also. St. Malt. v. 40. 
2. To gain by legal procedure. 
ie denied to swe my livery here, 
| nd yet my letters patent give me leave, ; 
Shakspeare, Rich. II, 
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3. To follow; to ensue. 
Lechery that sueth alwaye gluttony. 
Lib. Fest. fol. 5. 


hawk. 


To Suz. v.n. To beg; to entreat; to pe- 
tition. 
Full little knowest thou that hast not try’d, 
What hell it is in swing long to bide. Spenser. 
If me thou deign to serve and sue, 
At thy command Jo all these mountains be. 
Spenser. 
When maidens sue, 
Men give like gods, Shakspeare. 
We were not born to swe, but to command. 
Shakspeare. 
Ambassadors came unto him a§ far as the mouth 
of the Euphrates, swing unto him for peace. 
Knolles. 
For this, this only favour let me swe, 
Refuse it not; but let my body have 
The last retreat of human kind, a grave. 
Dryden, En. 
Despise not then, that in our hands bear we 
These holy boughs, and swe with words of prayer. 
Dryden. 
*T will never be too late, 
To swe for chains, and own a conqueror. 
: Addison, Cato. 
The fair Egyptian 
Courted with freedom now the beauteous slave, 
Now falt’ring sued, and threat’ning now did rave, 
Blackmore. 
By adverse destiny constrain’d to sue 
For counsel and redress, he sues to you. ’ 
Pope, Odyss. 
To SUE. v. a. To obtain by entreaty: 
with owt. The expression is perhaps 
improper. 


Nor was our blessed Saviour only our propiti- 
ation to die for us, but he is still our advocate, 
continually interceding with his Father in the be- 
half of all true penitents, and swing owt a pardon 
for them in the court of heaven. Calamy. 

Su’rr.* x. 5. [from sue.] One who seeks 
to obtain by entreaty; a suitor. Not in 
use, 

The woman perceiving by the slowness of his 
pace, that he rather seemed to be a swer, than a 
pursuer of her, replied to his words. 

Lord’s Hist. of the Banians, (1630,) p. 21. 

SUWET. x. s. [swet, an old French word, ac- 

cording to Skinner.] A hard fat, par- 
tidularly that about the kidnies. 


The steatoma being suet, yields not to escar- 
oticks. Wiseman. 
Su’ery. adj. [from suet.] Consisting of 
suet ; resembling suet. 
If the matter forming a wen resembles fat or a 
suely substance, it is called steatoma. 
Sharp, Surgery. 
To SUFFER.7 v. a. [suffer, old French ; 
to which Lacombe assigns the date of 
the eleventh century; souffrir, modern ; 
suffero, Latin. ] 
1. To bear; to undergo; to feel with sense 
of pain. 
A man of great wrath shall suffer punishment. 
Prov. xix. 
A woman suffered many things of physicians, 
and spent all she had. St. Mark, v. 26. 
Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heaven 
Thus trampled, thus expell’d to suffer here 
Chains and these torments? Better these than 
worse, 
By my advice; since fate inevitable 
Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, 
The yictor’s will. To suffer, as to do, 
Our strength is equal, nor the law unjust 
That so ordains, Milton, P. L. 


4. [In falconry.] To clean the beak, as a }2. To endure; 


oe 


Obedience impos’d, 
On penalty of death, and sw ering death. 
Milton, P. L. 


to support; not to sink 
under, 
Our spirit and strength entire 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains. 
Milton, P. L. 
3. To allow; to permit ; not to hinder. 
He wonder’d that your lordship 
Would suffer him to spend his youth at home. 
Shakspeare. 
Oft have T seen a hot o’erweening cur 
Run back and bite, because he was withheld; 
Who being suffered, with the bear’s fell paw 
Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry’d. 
Shakspeare. 
My duty cannot suffer 
T” obey in all your daughter’s hard commands. 


Shakspeare. 
Rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon 
him. Levit. 


I suffer them to enter and possess. Milton, P. L. 
He that will suffer himself to be informed by 
observation, will find few signs of a soul accus- 
tomed to much thinking in a new-born child. 
Locke. 
4. To pass through ; to be affected by; to 
be acted upon. 
The air now must suffer change. Milton, P. L. 
To SuFFER. v. 2. 


1. To undergo pain or inconvenience. , 
My breast I arm, to overcome by suffering. 
Milton, P. L. 
Prudence and good-breeding are in all stations 
necessary ; and most young men suffer in the want 
of them. Locke. 


2. To undergo punishment. 

The father was first condemned to suffer upon 
a day appointed, and the son afterwards the day 
following, Clarendon. 

He thus 
Was fore’d to suffer for himself and us ! 
Heir to his father’s sorrows and his crown. 
Dryden. 
3. To be injured. 

Publick business suffers by private infirmities, 
and kingdoms fall into weaknesses by the diseases 
or decays of those that manage them, Temple. 

SuFFERABLE.} adj. [from suffer ; suffrable, 
old Fr.] Tolerable; that may be en- 
dured. 

Thy rages be 
Now no more sufferable. Chapman. 

It is sufferable in any to use what liberty they 
list in their own writing, but the contracting 
and extending the lines and sense of others would 
appear a thankless office. Wotton. 


SU FFERABLENESS.* 7.5. [from sufferable.] 
Tolerableness. Scott. 

Su’FFERABLY. adv. [from sufferable. | Toler- 
ably ; so as to be endured. 


An infant Titan held she in her arms ; 
Yet sufferably bright, the eye might bear 


The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. Addison. 
Su‘FFERANCE. 2.5. [from suffer ; souffrance, 
French. ] 


1. Pain; inconvenience ; misery. 
He must not only die, 
But thy unkindness shall the death draw out 
To ling’ring sufferance.  Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 
How much education may reconcile young 
people to pain and sufferance, the examples of 
Sparta shew. Locke on Education. 


2. Patience ; moderation. ; 
He thought t’ have slain her in his fierce de- 
spight ; , , 
But, hasty heat tempering with sujferance wise, 
He staid his hand, Spenser. 
4X 
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He hath given excellent sugferance, and vigor- 
ousness to the sufferers, arming them with strange 
courage. Bp. Taylor. 

Nor was his sufferance of other kinds less ex- 
emplary than that he evidenced in the reception of 
calumny. Fell, Life of Hammond. 

And should I touch it nearly, bear it 
With all the sufferance of a tender friend. 

Otway, Orphan. 
3. Toleration ; permission ; not hinderance. 
Most wretched man, 
That to affections does the bridle lend ; 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But soon through sujferance grow to fearful end. 
Spenser. 

Jn process of time, somewhiles by sufferance, 
and somewhiles by special leave and favour, they 
erected to themselves oratories not in any sump- 
tuous or stately manner. Hooker. 

Some villains of my court 
Are in consent and su/fferance in this. Shakspeare. 

Both gloried to have ’scap’d the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recover’d strength ; 
Not by the suff’rance of supernal power. 

Milton, P. L. 
Su’rFereEr. 2. s. [from suffer-] 
1. One who endures or undergoes pain or 


inconvenience. 
This evil on the Philistines is fall’n, 
The sufferers then will scarce molest us here: 
From other hands we need not much to fear. 
Milton, S. A. 
He when his love was bounded in a few, 
That were unhappy that they might be true, 
Made you the fav’rite of his last sad times, 
That is, a sufferer in his subjects’ crimes, Dryden. 
She returns to me with joy in her face, not from 
the sight of her husband, but from the good luck 
she has had at cards; and if she has been a loser, I 
am doubly a sufferer by it: she comes home out 
of humour, because she has been throwing away 
my estate. Addison, Spect. 
The history of civil wars and rebellions does not 
make such deep and lasting impressions, as events 
of the same nature in which we or our friends have 
been sufferers. Addison. 
Often these unhappy sufferers expire for want of 
sufficient vigour and spirit to carry on the animal 
regimen. Blackmore. 
2. One who allows; one who permits. 
Su’FrERine. 2. s. [from suffer.| Pain suf- 
fered. 
Rejoice in my sufferings for you. Col. i. 24, 
With what strength, what steadiness of mind, 
He triumphs in the midst of all his sufferings / 
Addison. 
We may hope the sufferings of innocent people, 
who have lived in that place which was the scene 
of rebellion, will secure from the like attempts. 
Addison, 
It increased the smart of his present sufferings 
to comipare them with his former happiness. 
Atterbury. 
Then it is that the reasonableness of God’s pro- 
vidence, in relation to the sufferings of good men 
in this world, will be fully justified. Nelson. 
Su‘rreRincLy.* adv. [from suffering.] 
With pain. 
An éaAordGeia, or an affect or moving sufferingly 
to become matter. 
Cabalistical Dialogue, (1682,) p. 8. 
Yo SUFFICE. ». n. [suffire, Fr. sufficio, 
Latin.] To be enough ; to be sufficient ; 
to be equal to the end or purpose, 
If thou ask me why, sufficeth, my reasons are 
good. Shakspeare. 
To recount almighty works 
What words or tongue of seraph can suffice, 
Or heart of man suffice to comprehend ? 
Milton, P. L. 
The indolency we have, sufficing for our present 
happiness, we desire not to venture the change ; 
being content ; and that is enough. Locke. 
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He lived in such temperance, as was enough to 
make the longest life agreeable; and in such a 
course of piety, as sufficed to make the most sud- 
den death so also. Pope. 


To Surrrce. v. a. 
1. To afford; to supply. 


A strong and succulent moisture is able, with- 
out drawing help from the earth, to suffice the 
sprouting of the plant. Bacon. 
Thou king of horned floods, whose plenteous urn 
Suffices fatness to the fruitful corn, 
Shall share my morning song and evening vows. 
Dryden. 
The pow’r appeas’d, with winds swffic’d the sail ; 
The bellying canvass strutted with the gale. 
Dryden. 


2. To satisfy; to be equal to want or de- 
yy q 


mand, 
Israel, let it suffice you of all your abominations. 
; Exekiel. 
Parched corn she did eat, and was sufficed, and 
left. Ruth. 
Let it suffice thee that thou know’st us happy. 
Milton, P. L. 
He our conqueror left us this our strength, 
That we may so suffice his vengeful ire. 
i Milton, P. L. 
When the herd swffic’d, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to the forest lare. Dryden. 


Surri'ciency. n.s. [suffisance, Fr. from 


sufficient. | 


1. State of being adequate to the end pro- 


posed. 
> Tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow ; 
But no man’s virtue nor syfficiency 
To be so moral, when he shall endure 
The like himself, Shakspeare. 
His sufficiency is such, that he bestows and pos- 
sesses, his plenty being unexhausted. Boyle. 
This he did with that readiness and sufficiency, 
as at once gave testimony to his ability, and to the 
evidence of the truth he asserted, 
Fell, Life of Hammond. 


2. Qualification for any purpose. 


I am not so confident of my own sufficiency, as 
not willingly to admit the counsel of others. 

King Charles. 

The bishop, perhaps an Irishman, being made 

judge, by that law, of the sufficiency of the minis- 


ters, may dislike the Englishman as unworthy. 
Spenser on Ireland. 
Their pensioner De Wit was a minister of the 
greatest authority and sufficiency ever known in 


their state. Temple. 
3. Competence ; enough. 
An elegant sufficiency, content. Thomson. 


4. Supply equal to want. 

The most proper subjects of dispute are ques- 
tions not of the very highest importance, nor of the 
meanest kind; but rather the intermediate ques- 
tions between them: and there is a large suf- 
ficiency of them in the sciences. 

Watts, Improv. of the Mind. 

5. It is used by Temple for that conceit 

which makes a man think himself equal 

to things above him; and is commonly 
compounded with self: 

Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and igno- 


rance, Temple. 
Surrrcient. adj. [suffisant, Fr. sufficiens, 
Latin. ] . 


1. Equal to any end or purpose; enough; 
competent; not deficient. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
St. Matt, vi. 34. 
Heaven yet retains 
Number sufficient to possess her realms. 
Milton, P.L. 
Man is not saffictent of himself to his own hap- 
piness. Tillotson. 
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It is sufficient for me, if, by a discourse some~ 
thing out of the way, I shall have given occasion 
to others to cast about for new discoveries. Locke. 

She would ruin me in silks, were not the quantity 
that goes to a large pin-cushion sufficient to make 
her a gown and petticoat. Addison. 

Sufficient benefice is what is competent to main- 
tain a man and his family,and maintain hospitality ; 
and likewise to pay and satisfy such dues belong- 
ing to the bishop. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Seven months are a sufficient time to correct 
vice in a Yahoo. Swift. 

2. Qualified for any thing by fortune or 
otherwise. 

In saying he is a good man, understand me, 
that he is sufficient. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

SurFi‘cleNTLY. adv. [from sufficient.] To 
a sufficient degree ; enough. 

If religion did possess sincerely and sufficiently 

the hearts of all men, there would need be no other 


restraint from evil. Hooker. 
Seem I to thee sufficiently possess’d 
Of happiness ? Milton. 


All to whom they are proposed, are by his grace 
sufficiently moved to attend and assent to them; 
sufficiently, but not irresistibly; for if all were 
irresistibly moved, all would embrace them; and 
if none were sufficiently moved, none would em- 
brace them. Rogers. 

In a few days, or hours, if I am to leave this 
carcase to be buried in the earth, and to find my- 
self either for ever happy in the favour of God, or 
eternally separated from all light and peace ; can 
any words sufficiently express the littleness of every 
thing else ? Law. 


SU FFISANCE. n.s. [French.] Excess; 


plenty. Obsolete. 
There him rests in riotous suffisance 
OF all gladfulness and kingly joyance. _ Spenser 
To SurFLaMINATE.* v. a. [sufflamino, 
Latin.] To stop; to stay; to impede. 
God could any where sufflaminate and subvert 
the beginnings of wicked designs. 
Barrow, Serm. on Gunpowder Treason. 


To SUFFLA‘TE.* ». a. [sufflo, Latin. ] 
To blow up. Not used. Bailey. 


SurrLa‘TIon.* 2.8. [sufflatio, Latin. ] The 


act of blowing up. Coles. 
To SUFFOCATE. v. a. [suffoquer, Fr. 
suffoco, Lat.] To choak by exclusion 
or interception of air. 
Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 
And let not hemp his windpipe sugfocate. Shaks. 
Air but momentally remains in our bodies, only 
to refrigerate the heart ; which being once per- 
formed, lest, being self-heated again, it should suf- 
focate that part, it hasteth back the same way it 
passed. Brown, Vulg. Err: 
A swelling discontent is apt to suffocate and 
strangle without passage. Collier of Friendship» 
All involv’d in smoke, the latent foe 
From every cranny suffocated falls. Thomson. 
Su’rrocats.* part.adj. [from the verb.] 
Choaked. 
This chaos, when degree is saffocate, 
Follows the choaking. Shaks. Tr. and Cresss 
Surroca'TIon. 7. s. (suffocation, Fr. from 
suffocate.| The act of choaking; the 
state of being choaked. 
Diseases of stoppings and suffocations are danger- 
ous. Baeon- 
White consists in an equal mixture of all the 
primitive colours, and black in a suffocation of all 
the rays of light. Cheyne 
Mushrooms are best corrected by vinegar; some 
of them being poisonous, operate by suffocation, in 
which the best remedy is wine or vinegar and salt, 
and yomiting as soon as possible. 
Arbuthnot on Diet 
Su‘rrocative. adj, [from suffocate.] Havy- 


ing the power to choak. 


| Su‘rrracaror.* n.s. [suffragator, Lat.] A 
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Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he saw 

A beardless consul made against the law ; 
And join his suffrage to the votes of Rome, 
Dryden. 
__ This very variety of sea and land, hill and dale, 
1s extremely agreeable, the ancients and moderns 
giving their suffrages unanimously herein. 
Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

Lactantius and St. Austin confirm by their 
suffrage the observation made by the heathen 
writers. Atterbury. 

To the law and to the testimony let the appeal 
be in the first place ; and next to the united suffrage 
of the primitive churches, as the best and safest 
comment upon the other, Waterland. 

2. United voice of persons in publick 
prayer. 

This is said in reference to the chants, responds, 
suffrages, versicles. 

Pref. to the Vers. of the Ps. (1550.) 

The suffrages next after the Creed shall stand 
thus. Comm. Pr. Form of Thanksg. for May 29. 

5. Aid; assistance: a Latinism. 

They make little account of indulgences, espe- 
cially of these which are to be applied to the souls 
In purgatory by way of suffrage. 

Dorrington, Obs. on the Rom. Ch. (1699,) p. 191. 
Surrra‘atnovus. adj. [suffrago, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the knee-joint of beasts. 

In elephants, the bought of the forelegs is not 
directly backward, but laterally, and somewhat 
inward ; but the hough or suffraginous flexure be- 
hind, rather outward, Brown: 

SUFFUMIGA'TION.} 2. s. (suffumiga- 
tion, Fr. suffumigo, Lat.] Operation of 
fumes raised by fire. 

We commend a fume, or suffumigation, every 
morning, of dried rosemary. 

Bacon, Hist. of Life and Death. 

If the matter be so gross as it yields not to re- 
medies, it may be attempted by suffwmigation. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 
SurruMiGcE. n, s. [suffumigo, Lat.] A me- 
dical fume. Not used. 

For external means, drying suffwmiges or smoaks 
are prescribed with good success ; they are usually 
composed out of frankincense, myrrh, and pitch. 

Harvey. 

To SUFFU'SE.} ».a. [suffusus, Lat.] To 

spread over with something expansible, 
as with a vapour or a tincture. 

[She] gan recomfort her in her rude wise, 
With womanish compassion of her plaint, 

Wiping the tears from her suffused eyes. 
Spenser, BF. Q. 

Suspicions, and fantastical surmise, 


And jealousy suffus’d with jaundice in her eyes. 
Dryden. 
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~ ¥rom rain, after great frosts in the winter, 
' glandulous tumours and suffucative catarrhs pro- 
~ ceed, Arbuthnot on Air, 


Surro’ssion.* x. s. [suffossio, Latin.] The 
act of digging under. 

___ Thoseconspiraciesagainst maligned sovereignty, 
those suffossions of walls, those powder-trains. 

‘ Bp. Hall, St. Paul’s Combat. 

SUFFRAGAN. x. s. [suffragant, Fr. 

| suffraganeus, Lat. } 

1. A bishop considered as subject to his 
metropolitan. 

The four archbishops of Mexico, Lima, S. Foy, 
and Dominico, have under them twenty-five suf- 
_ fragan-bishops, all liberally endowed and provided 

for. Heylin. 

Suffragan-bishops shall have more than one rid- 
_ ing apparitor. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, insolently 

took upon him to declare five articles void, in his 
- epistle to his suffragans. Hale. 
2, An assistant bishop: this is the more 
proper sense of the word. By an act, 
26 Hen. VIII. suffragans were to be de- 
nominated from some principal place in 
_ the diocese of the prelate, whom they 
were to assist. 

For a bishop to have a coadjutor, or, as the sta- 
~ tute calls him, a suffragan to assist him, was no 
_ new thing, but of ancient use in England before 
Henry the Highth. — Such suffragan, or coad- 
_ jutor, was to have no revenue or jurisdiction in his 

_ diocess, whose suffragan he was; save what the 
_ bishop should by commission under his seal allow 
him, Bp. Barlow, Rem. p. 161. 
Su'rFRAGANT.* adj. [suffragans, Latin.] 

Assisting ; concurring with. 

Heavenly doctrine ought to be chief ruler and 
_ principal head every where, and not swffragant and 

_ subsidiary. 
Hlorio, Tr, of Montaigne, (1613,) p. 175. 
If I should let my pen loose to the suffragant 
testimonies whether of antiquity, or of modern 
divines and reformed churches, I should try your 
patience, and instead of a letter send you a volume. 
Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 302. 


‘Su FrRAGANT.* n.s. Anassistant; a fa- 
vourer; one who concurs with. 
_ Hoping to find them more friends and suffra- 
_ gants to the virtues and modesty of sober women, 
~ than enemies to their beauty. 
‘3 Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 118. 
‘To Su'vrracare. v.n. [suffragor, Latin. ] 
_ To vote with; to agree in voice with. 
No tradition could universally prevail, unless 
_ there were some common congruity of somewhat 
_ inherent in nature, which suits and sw/ffragates with 
- it, and closeth with it. Hale. 
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To that recess, 
When purple light shall next su/fwse the skies, 
With me repair. Pope. 
Instead of loye-enliven’d cheeks, 
With flowing rapture bright, dark looks succeed, 
Suffus d and glaring with untender fire. Thomson. 
Surru’sion. n. s. [suffusion, Fr. from 


suffuse.] 
1. The act of overspreading with any 
thing. 
2. That which is suffused or spread. 
A drop serene hath quench’d their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veil’d. Milton, P. L. 
The disk of Phoebus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at first but as a bloodshot eye ; 
And when his chariot downward draws to bed, 
His ball is with the same suffusion red. Dryden. 
To those that have the jaundice or like suffusion 
of eyes, objects appear of that colour. Ray. 
Sue. x. s. [from sugo, Lat. to suck.] A 
small kind of worm. 
Many have sticking on them sugs, or trout-lice, 
which is a kind of worm like a clove or pin, with a 


favourer; one that helps with his vote. 
oy The Synod in the Low Countries is held at 
_ Dort ; the most of their suffragators are already 
assembled. 
Bp. of Chester to Abp. Usher, (1618,) Lett. p. 67. 


| Su’Frrace.t n.s. (suffrage, Fr. suffragium, 
~ Lat.] 
1. Vote; voice given in a controverted 
- point. 
Noble confederates, thus far is perfect, 
Only your suffrages I will expect i 
At the assembly for the chusing of consuls. 
im. B, Jonson. 
They would not abet by their swfrages or pre- 
_ Sence the designs of those innovations. 
& King Charles. 
__ The fairest of our island dare not commit their 
_ cause to the suffrage of those who most partially 
_ adore them, Addison, 
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big head, and sticks close to him, and sucks his 
moisture, Walton. 


SU’GAR.} n.s. [sucre, Fr. saccharum, Lat. 
Dr. Johuson.— It has been traced to the 
Arabick succar, which is formed from 
the Pers. schachar. See Morin, in V. 
Sucre. ] 

. The native salt of the sugar-cane, ob- 
tained by the expression and evapora- 
tion of its juice. Quincy. 

All the blood of Zelmane’s body stirred in her, 
as wine will do when sugar is hastily put into it, 
Sidney. 
Lumps of sugar lose themselves, and twine 
Their subtile essence with the soul of wine. 
Crashaw. 
A grocer in London gave for his rebus a sugar- 
loaf standing upon a flat steeple. Peacham. 
Saccharum candidum shoots into angular figures, 
by placing a great many sticks across a vessel of 
liquid sugar. Grew. 
If the child must have sugar-plums when he has 
a mind, rather than be out of humour ; why, when 
he is grown up, must he not be satisfied too with 
wine? Locke. 
In a sugar-baker’s drying-room, where the air 
was heated fifty-four degrees beyond that of a 
human body, a sparrow died in two minutes. 
Arbuthnot on Air. 
A piece of some geniculated plant, seeming to 
be part of a swgar-cane. Woodward on Fossils, 
2. Any thing proverbially sweet. 
Your fair discourse has been as sugar, 
Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 
Shakspeare. 

3. A chymical dry crystallization. 

Sugar of lead, though made of that insipid metal, 
and sour salt of vinegar, has in it a sweetness sur- 
passing that of common sugar, Boyle. 


To Su’car. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1, To impregnate or season with sugar. 
Short thick sobs 
In panting murmurs, still’d out of her breast, 
That ever-bubbling spring, the sugar’d nest 
Of her delicious soul, that there does lie, 
Bathing in streams of liquid melody, 
2. To sweeten. 
Thou would’st have plung’d thyself 
In general riot, and never learn’d 
The icy precepts of respect, but followed 
The sugar’d game before thee. Shaks. Timon. 
His glosing sire his errand daily said, 
And sugar’d speeches whisper’d in mine ear. 
Fairfax. 
Who casts out threats, no man deceives, 
But flatt'ry still in sugar’d words betrays, 
And poison in high tasted meats conveys. 
Denham. 
Sucarca'npy.f x. s. [from sugar and 
candy.] Sugar candied, or crystallized. 
One poor pennyworth of sugar-candy. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. 1, 
Su’cary.f adj. [from sugar.] 


1. Sweet ; tasting of sugar. 
With the sugary sweet thereof allure 
Chaste ladies’ ears to phantasies impure. Spenser. 
2. Fond of sugar or sweet things. 
Sugary palates. Hist. R. 8. i. 145. 
SuGE’scenT.* adj. [from sugeo, Lat.] Re- 
lating to sucking. bi 
The sugescent parts of animals are fitted for their 
use, and the knowledge of that use put into them. 
Paley, Nat. Theol. ch. 18, 
To SUGGE'ST. v. a. [suggero, suggestum, 
Latin ; suggerer, Fr. ] , 
1. To hint ; to intimate ; to insinuate good 
or ill ; to tell privately. 
Are you not asham’d ? 
What spirit suggests this imagination? 
4x 2 


— 


Crashaw. 


Shaks. 
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T could never have suffered greater calamities, 
by denying to sign that justice my conscience 
suggested to me. King Charles. 

These Romish casuists speak peace to the con- 
sciences of men, by suggesting something to them, 
which shall satisfy their minds, notwithstanding a 
known, actual, avowed continuance of their sins. 

South. 

Some ideas make themselyes way, and are 
suggested to the mind by all the ways of sensation 
and reflexion. ‘ Locke. 

Reflect upon the different state of the mind in 
thinking, which those instances of attention, reverie, 
and dreaming, naturally enough suggest. Locke. 

Search for some thoughts thy own suggesting 

mind, 
And others dictated by heavenly power, 
Shall rise spontaneous. Pope, Odyss- 
2, To seduce; to draw to ill by insinu- 
ation. Out of use. 

When devils will their blackest sins put on, 

They do suggest at first with heavenly shows. 
Shakspeare. 

Knowing that tender youth is soon suggested, 

I nightly lodge her in an upper tower, Shaks. 
3. To inform secretly. Out of use. 

We must suggest the people, in what hatred 
He still hath held them, that to’s power he would 
Have made them mules. Shaks. Coriol. 

Succr’stER.f x. s. [from suggest.] One 
that remindeth another. 

Some suborn’d suggester of these treasons, 
Believ’d in him by you. 

Beaum. and Fl. Bloody Brother. 

The Spirit of God in person is not the imme- 
diate swggester of this conclusion. 

Bp. Bull, Works, iii. 885. 
Sucer’sTION. x. s. [suggestion, Fr. from 
suggest. | 
1. Private hint; intimation; insinuation; 
secret notification. 

It allayeth all base and earthly cogitations, ba- 
nisheth and driveth away those evil secret sugges- 
tions which our invisible enemy is always apt to 
minister. Hooker. 

Be was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, even ranking 
Himself with princes: one that by suggestion 
Tied all the kingdom. = Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

Native and untaught suggestions of inquisitive 
children. Locke. 

Another way is letting the mind, upon the swg- 
gestion of any new notion, run after similes. 

Locke. 
2, Secret incitement. 

Arthur, they say, is kill’d to-night 

On your suggestion. Shakspeare, K. John. 
To Su’acit.* v. a. [suggillo, Lat.] To 
defame: the Latin word has the same 
figurative meaning. 

They will not shrink to offer their blood for the 
defence of Christ’s verity, if it be openly impugned, 
or secretly suggilled. 

Abp. Parker, Strype Append, to his Life. 

To SUGGILATE. ». a. [suggillo, Lat.) 

To beat black and blue; to make livid 
by a bruise. 

“The head of the os bumeri was bruised, and re- 
mained suggilated long after. Wiseman, Surgery. 

SuaciLLa’TION.* n. s. [from suggilate; Fr. 
sugillation. Cotgrave.] A black and 
blue mark ; a blow; a bruise. 

Sulicipe. 2. s. [sudcidium, Lat.] 

1. Self-murder; the horrid crime of de- 
stroying one’s self. 

Child of despair, and suicide my name. Savage. 

To be cut off by the sword of injured friendship 


is the most dreadful of all deaths, next to suicide. 
Richardson, Clarissa. 
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g. A self-murderer. 

If fate forbears us, fancy strikes the blow, 

We make misfortune, suicides in woe. Young. 
Suruiace. n.s. [soudllage, Fr.] Drain 
of filth. Obsolete. 

When they have chosen the plot, and laid out 
the limits of the work, some Italians dig wells and 
cisterns, and other conveyances for the swillage of 
the house. Wotton. 

Sune. x.s. [This word seems to come 
from suer, to sweat, Fr. It is perhaps 
peculiar to Bacon.] The act of soak- 
ing through any thing. 

Note the percolation or suing of the verjuice 
through the wood; for verjuice of itself would 
never have passed through the wood. Bacon 


SUIT. x. s. [suzte, Fr.] 
1. A set; a number of things correspond- 


ent one to the other. 
Whose verses they deduc’d from those first 
golden tintes, 
Of sundry sorts of feet, and sundry sutts of rhimes. 
Drayton. 
We, ere the day, two suits of armour sought, 
Which borne before him on his steed he brought. 
Dryden. 
2. Clothes made one part to answer an- 


other. 

What a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid 
suit of the camp, will do among foaming bottles, 
and ale- washed wits, is wonderful, 

Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
Him all repute 
For his device in handsoming a sutt ; 
To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, 
Of all the court to have the best conceit. Donne. 

Three or four suits one winter there does waste, 

One suit does there three or four winters last. 
Cowley. 

His majesty was supplied with three thousand 
suits of clothes, with good proportions of shoes and 
stockings. Clarendon. 

3. Consecution; series; regular order. 

Every five-and-thirty years the same kind and 
suite of weather comes about again ; as great frost, 
great wet, great droughts, warm winters, summers 
with little heat ; and they call it the prime. Bacon. 

4, Out of Suits. Having no correspond- 
ence. A metaphor, I suppose, from 
cards, 

Wear this for me ; one out of suits with fortune, 
That would give more, but that her hand lacks 

means. Shakspeare. 
5. [Suite, Fr.] Retinue; company. 

Plexirtus’s ill-led life, and worse-gotten honour, 
shoyld have tumbled together to destruction, had 
there not come in Tydeus and Telenor, with fifty 
in their swite to his defence. Sidney. 

6. [From To sue.] A petition; an ad- 
dress of entreaty. 

Mine ears against your swits are stronger than 
Your gates against my force. Shakspeare. 

She gallops o’er a courtier’s nose ; 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit. 
Shakspeare. 
Had I a suit to Mr. Shallow, I would humour 
his men with the imputation of being near their 
master. Shakspeare. 

Many shall make swit unto thee. — Job, xi. 19. 

My mind, neither with pride’s itch, nor yet hath 

been 

Poison’d with love to see or to be seen ; 
I had no swit there, nor new suit to shew : 
Yet went to court. Donne. 

It will be as unreasonable to expect that God 
should attend and grant those suits of ours, which 
we do not at all consider ourselves. 

Whole Duty of Man. 


7. Courtship. 
He that hath the steerage of my course, 
Direct my suit. Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
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Their determinations are to return to their home, 
and to trouble you with no more suit, unless you 
may be won by some other sort than your father’s 
imposition. Shakspeares 

8. In Spenser it seems to signify pursuit; 
prosecution. Dr. Johnson.— This is cer- 
tainly an old usage of the word. 

A keper, whiche I knewe, [was] requyred to 
folow a sute with hys hounde after one that hadde 
stolen a deere, 

Abp. Cranmer, Answ. to Bp. Gardiner, p. 198, 

High amongst all knights hast hung thy shield, 
Thenceforth the swit of earthly conquest shoone, 
And wash thy hands from guilt. of bloody field. 

Spenser. 
9. [In law.] Suit is sometimes put for the 
instance of a cause, and sometimes for 
the cause itself deduced in judgement. 
Ayliffe. 
All that had any suits in law came unto them, 
Susanna. 

Wars are suits of appeal to the tribunal of God’s 
justice, where there are no superiors on earth to 
determine the cause. Bacon, War with Spain. 

Involve not thyself in the swits and parties of 
great personages. Bp. Taylor, Guide to Devot. 

To Alibech alone refer your swit, — 

And let his sentence finish your dispute. Dryden. 

A suit of law is nota thing unlawful in itself, but 
may be innocent, if nothing else comes in to make 
a sin thereof; but then it is our sin, and a matter 
of our account, when it is either upon an unjusti- 
fiable ground, or carried on by a sinful manage- 
ment. Kettlewell. 

John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his 
suit would not last above a year, and that before 
that time he would be in quiet possession of his 
business. Arbuthnot. 

10. [In law also, from the old Fr. suit, 
“obligation de suivre les plaids de son 
seigneur. Les Anglois se servent encore 
de ce mot depuis Guillaume le Batard. 
960.” Lacombe.] Suit of court ; suit- 
service; attendance of tenants at the 
court of their lord. See Cowel. 

Then found he many missing of his crew, 
Which wont doe swit and service to his might. 

Spenser, F. Q. Vis Vil. S4e 

Suir Covenant. n.s. [In law.] Is where 
the ancestor of one man covenanted with 
the ancestor of another to sue at his 
court. Bailey. 


Suir Court.f n.s. [In law.] The court 
in which tenants owe attendance to their 
lord. Bailey. See the last sense of 
Suit. 

Surr Service.t n. s. [In law.] Attendance 
which tenants owe to the court of their 
lord. Bailey. See the last sense of 
Suir. 

To Suir. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To fit; to adapt to something else. 

Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action, with this special observance, that you o’er- 
step not the modesty of nature. Shaks. Hamlet. 

The matter and manner of their tales, and of 
their telling, are so suited to their different edu- 
cations and humours, that each would be improper 
in any other. Dryden 

2. To be fitted to; to become. 

Compute the gains of his ungovern’d zeal, 
Ill suits his cloth the praise of railing well. 
“Dryden 
Her purple habit sits with such a grace 
On her smooth shoulders, and so suits her face. 
Dryden. 
If different sects should give us alist of those 
innate practical principles, they would set down 
only such as suited their distinct hypotheses. Locke. 


SUT 


Raise her notes to that sublime degree, 
__ Which suits a song of piety and thee, 

_ 3. To dress; to clothe. 

_.__ Such a Sebastian was my brother too, 

__- §o went he swited to his wat’ry tomb : 

_ If spirits can assume both form and suit, 
You come to, fright us. Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
en Be better suited ; , 

Hie . These weeds are memories of those worser hours ; 
 Ipr’ythee put them off, Shakspeare, K. Lears 
» BE I *ll disrobe me 

Of these Italian weeds, and swit myself 

As does a Briton peasant. Shaks. Cymbeline. 


{ 

, 

D ey 

_ fo Suir. v.n. To agree; to accord. 
' 


Prior. 
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_ Dryden uses it both with to and with. 
t The one intense, the other still remiss, 
Cannot well swit with either ; but soon prove 
~ Tedious alike. Milton, P. L. 
_ The place itself was suiting to his care, 
‘Uncouth and savage as the cruel fair, Dryden. 
Pity does with a noble nature swit, Dryden. 
_ Constraint does ill with love and beauty suit. 
Dryden. 
This he says, because it suits with his hypothesis, 
-but proves it not. Locke. 


oes 
o Give me not an office 
a That suits with me so ill; thou know’st my temper. 
a, ; Addison. 
- Surrasce. adj. [from swit.] Fitting; ac- 
cording with; agreeable to: with to. 
Through all those miseries, in both there ap- 
peared a kind of nobleness not suitable to that 
~ affliction. Sidney. 
What he did purpose, it was the pleasure of 
God that Solomon his son should perform, in 
_ manner switadle to their present and ancient state. 
Hooker. 
_ To solemn acts of royalty and justice, their 
_ suitable ornaments are a beauty ; are they only in 
~ religion a stain ? Hooker. 
It is very suitable to the principles of the Roman 
_ church ; for why should not their science as well 
"as service be in an unknown tongue? Tillotson. 
___ As the blessings.of God upon his honest indus- 
try had been great, so he was not without inten- 
_ tions of making switable returns in acts of charity. 
Atterbury. 
___ Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
- Appears more decent, as more swifadle ; 
_ A vile conceit in pompous words express’d, 
~ Islike a clown in regal purple dress’d. Pope. 
It is as great an absurdity to suppose holy 
prayers and divine petitions without an holiness of 
life suitable to them, as to suppose an holy and di- 
vine life without prayers. Law. 
UL TABLENESS. n. s. [from switable.] Fit- 
hess; agreeableness. 
In words and styles, switableness makes them ac- 
geptable and effective. Glanville, 
_ With ordinary minds, it is the suitableness, not 
the evidence of a truth that makes it to be yielded 
to; and it is seldom that any thing practically 
convinces a man that does not please him first, 
South. 
He creates those sympathies and suitablenesses 
of nature that are the foundation of all true friend- 
ship, and by his providence brings persons so af- 
fected together. South. 
Consider the laws themselves, and their switable- 
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Tillotson, 
UITABLY. adv. [from suitable.] Agree- 
bly ; according to. 

Whosoever speaks upon an occasion may take 
_ any text suitable therete; and ought to speak 
Suitably to that text. South. 
_ Some rank deity, whose filthy face 

© suitably o’er stinking stables place. Dryden, 


‘TER. ; 
Beet n. s. [from suit.) 


1. One that sues; a petitioner ; a suppli- 
ant. 


Suixy.* adj. [rolcen, Sax. See To Suxx.] 


SUL 


unthankfulness. Hooker. 
She hath been a switor to me for her brother, 
Cut off by course of justice. 
Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
My piteous soul began the wretchedness 
Of suitors at court to mourn. Donne. 
Not only bind thine own hands, but bind the 
hand of suitors also from offering, Bacon. 
Yet their port 
Not of mean suitors; nor important less 
Seem’d their petition, than when the ancient pair, 
Deucalion and chaste Pyrrha, to restore 
The race of mankind drown’d, before the shrine 
Of Themis stood devout. Milton, P. L. 
I challenge nothing ; 
But I’m an humble suitor for these prisoners. 
Denham. 
My lord, I come an humble suitor to you, 
Rowe. 
2. A wooer ; one who courts a mistress. 
I would I could find in my heart that I had not 
a hard heart ; for truly I love none. 
A dear happiness to women! they would 
else have been troubled with a pernicious suifor. 
Shakspeare. 
He passed a year under the counsels of his 
mother, and then became a suitor to Sir Roger 
Ashton’s daughter. Wotton. 
By many suitors sought, she mocks their pains, 
And still her yow’d virginity maintains, Dryden. 
He drew his seat, familiar, to her side, 
Far from the suitor train, a brutal crowd. 
Pope, Odyss. 
Surrress. n.s. [from suiter.] A female 
supplicant. 
*Twere pity 
That could refuse a boon to such a suitress ; 
Y’ haye got a noble friend to be your advocate. 
Rowe. 


Su'-catep. adj. [sulcus, Lat.] Furrowed. 
All are much chopped and sulcated by haying 
lain exposed on the top of the clay to the weather, 
and to the erosion of the vitriolick matter mixed 
amongst the clay. Woodward. 
To SULK.* ». ». [yolcen, Sax. deses, de- 
sidiosus, sulky. Lye, edit. Manning.] 
To be sluggishly discontented ; to be 
silently sullen; to be morose or obsti- 
nate. We use also, as a colloquial term, 
to he in the sulks; which formerly was, 
in the sullens. See SuLLENs. Our word 
is modern. 
Su'LKILy.* adv. [from saulky.] In the 
sulks ; morosely. 

He stands sulkily before me. 

Iron Chest, Pref. p. 11. 

Su’LKINEss.* n. 5, [from sulky; Saxon, 

yolceneyye, desidia. Lye, edit. Manning.} 

State of silent sullenness ; moroseness ; 
gloominess. 

Tam come to my resting-place, and find it very 
necessary, after living for a month in a house with 
three women that laughed from morning till night, 
and would allow nothing to the sulkiness of my 
disposition. Gray, Lett. to Dr. Clarke, (1760. ) 


Sluggishly discontented; silently sullen ; 


morose. 

During the time he was in the house he seemed 
sulky, or rather stupid. He never asked any 
questions ; and, if spoken to, either replied shortly, 
or turned away without giving any answer. 

Haslam on Madness, Case 10. 


As humility is in suiters a decent virtue, so the 
testification thereof, by such effectual acknow- 
ledgements, not only argueth a sound apprehension 
of his supereminent glory and majesty before 
whom we stand, but putteth also into his hands a 
kind of pledge or bond for security against our 


SU CL 


SuLt.} x. s. [pulh, Sax. idem; suola, Icel. 
lignum crassum et nodosum. Serenius.] 


A plough. Ainsworth. 
Su‘Liacr.* n. 5. Filth; foulness. See 
SULLIAGE. 


A laver of flame, to wash away our scurf as 
well as sullages. _Allestree, Serm, (1684,) p, 18. 


SU’LLEN.+ adj. [Of this word the ety- 
mology is obscure. Dr. Johnson. — 
The Icel. sollin, tumidus, livescens, has 
been offered as the etymon. See the 
Death-Song of Lodbrog, 1782. p. 54. 
But perhaps it may be referred to the 
Latin solus, solitary ; whence our old 
word solein, used in that sense, and 
afterwards, by an easy application from 
place to person, transferred to a gloomy 
disposition, to persons morosely shun- 
ning the company of others. I consider 
therefore solitary as the primary mean- 
ing of the word, though Dr. Johnson has 
wholly overpassed it. ] 

1. Solitary. 

It maketh me drawe out of the waie, 
Tn soleyn place by myselfe. 
Gower, Conf. Am. B. 6. 

2. Gloomily angry; sluggishly discon- 
tented. 

He loveth none hevinesse, 
But mirth and play and all gladnesse ; 
He hateth eke alle trechours, 
And soleine folke and enviours. 
Chaucer, Rom. R. 3897. 
Wilmot continued still sullen and perverse, and 
every day grew more insolent. Clarendon. 
A man in a jail is sullen and out of humour at 
his first coming in, L’ Estrange. 
Fore’d by my pride, I my concern suppress’d ; 
Pretended drowsiness, and wish of rest ; 
And sullen I forsook th’ imperfect feast. Prior. 
If we sit down sullen and inactive, in expecta- 
tion that God should do all, we shall find ourselves 
miserably deceived. Rogers. 

3. Mischievous ; malignant. 

Such sullen planets at my birth did shine, 

They threaten every fortune mixt with mine. 

Dryden. 
The sedlen fiend her sounding wings display’d, 

Unwilling left the night, and sought the nether 

shade. Dryden. 


4. Untractable ; obstinate. 


Things are as sullen as we are, and will be what 
they are, whatever we think of them. Tillotson. 


5. Gloomy ; dark ; cloudy ; dismal. 


Why are thine eyes fixt to the sullen earth, 
Gazing at that which seems to dim thy sight ? 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Night with her sudlen wings to double shade 
The desart ; fowls in their clay nests were couch’d, 
And now wild beasts came forth the woods to 
roam. Milton, P. R. 
A glimpse of moonshine, streak’d with red ; 
A shuffled, sullen, and uncertain light, , 
That dances through the clouds, and shuts again. 
Dryden. 
He snatches off my new bob wig, and throws it 
upon two apples that were roasting by a sullen 
sea-coal fire. Tatler, No. 266. 
No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows ; 
The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. Pope. 


6. Heavy; dull; sorrowful. 


Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And sullen presage of your own decay, 
Shakspeare, K. John. 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide water’d shore 


Swinging slow with sullen roar. Milton, Il Pens. 


To Su’tiEn.* v. a. [from the adjective. ] 


To make sullen. 


SUL 


In the body of the world, when members are 
sullen’d, and snarl one at another, down falls the 
frame of all. Feltham, Res. i. 86. 
Su‘LLENLY. adv. [from sudlen.] Gloomily ; 
malignantly ; intractably. 

To say they are framed without the assistance of 
some principle that has wisdom in it, and come to 
pass from chance, is sullenly to assert a thing 
because we will assert it. More. 

He in chains demanded more 
Than he impos’d in victory before : 
He sullenly replied, he could not make 
These offers now. ; Dryden, Ind. Emp. 
The gen’ral mends his weary pace, 
And sullenly to his revenge he sails ; 

So glides some trodden serpent on the grass, 

And long behind his wounded volume trails. 

Dryden. 
Su’tuenness. n. s. [from sullen.] Gloomi- 
ness; moroseness; sluggish anger ;malig- 
nity ; intractability. 

Speech being as rare as precious, her silence 
without sullenness, her modesty without affectation, 
and her shamefacedness without ignorance. Sidney. 

To fit my sudlenness, 
He to another key his stile doth dress. Donne. 

Tn those vernal seasons, when the air is calm and 
pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness against 
nature not to go out, and see her riches. 

Milton on Education. 

Quit not the world out of any hypocrisy, sullen- 
ness, or superstition, but out of a sincere love of 
true knowledge and virtue. More. 

With these comforts about me, and swllenness 
enough to use no remedy, Zulichem came to see 
me. Temple. 
Su'Luens.} x. s. [Without singular. ] Mo- 
rose temper; gloominess of mind. A 


burlesque word. 
Let them die that age and sullens have, 
Shakspeare. 
My pretty mistress Livia — is fallen sick 0’ the 
sudden. 
— How, o’ the sudlens ? 
Beaum. and Fl. Tam. Tamed. 
Su’Lu1acE. 2. s. [souillage, Fr.]  Pollu- 
tion; filth ; stain of dirt; foulness. Not 
in use. 

Require it to make some restitution to his neigh- 
bour for what it has detracted from it, by wiping 
off that sulliage it has cast upon his fame. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

Calumniate stoutly ; for though we wipe away 
with never so much care the dirt thrown at us, 
there will be left some sulliage behind. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
To SULLY. v. a. [souiller, Fr.] To soil ; 
to tarnish ; to dirt ; to spot. 

Silvering will sully and canker more than gild- 
ing. Bacon. 

The falling temples which the gods provoke, 
And statues suliy’d yet with sacrilegious smoke. 

Roscommon. 

He’s dead, whose love had sudly’d all your reign, 

And made you empress of the world in yain. 
Dryden. 

Lab’ring years shall weep their destin’d race, 

Charg’d with ill omens, sully’d with disgrace. 
Prior. 

Publick justice may be done to those virtues 
their humility took care to conceal, which were 
suilied by the calumnies and slanders of malicious 
men. Nelson. 

Let there be no spots to sully the brightness of 
this solemnity. Atterbury. 

Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 
Three sullying trades avoid with equal care ; 

The little chimney-sweeper skulks along, 

And marks with sooty stains the heedless throng. 
Gay. 

Su'tty. ». s. [from the verb.] Soil; 

tarnish ; spot. 
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You laying these light swlies on my son, 

As *twere a thing a little soil’d i’ th’ working. 
Shakspeare. 

A noble and triumphant merit breaks through 
little spots and suilies in his reputation. 

Addison, Spect. 
SULPHUR. n. s. [Latin.] Brimstone. 

In his womb was hid metallick ore, 

The work of sulphur. Milton, P.L. 

Sulphur is produced by incorporating an oily or 
bituminous matter with the fossil salt, Woodward. 

Su’tenurate.* adj. (sulphuratus, Latin. ] 
Of or belonging to sulphur; of the colour 
of sulphur. 

He interprets their breastplates of fire, and of 
jacinth and brimstone, of the colour of their horse- 
men’s coats, as if they were made of thread of 
either colour “de feu,” violet colour, or a pale 
sulphurate colour. 

- More, Myst. of Godliness, (1660,) p. 189. 

Surpuura rion.* n.s. [sulphuratio, Lat. ] 

Act of dressing or anointing with sul- 
phur. 

Then they seek for expiations of those visions 
nocturnal ; charms, sw/fwrations, dippings in the 


sea. Bentley, Phil. Lips. § 50. 
SULPHU’REOUS.] adj.  [sulphureus, 
SU'LPHUROUS. Latin.] Made of 


brimstone ; having the qualities of brim- 

stone ; containing sulphur ; impregnated 

with sulphur. 

My hour is almost come, 
When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Dart and javelin, stones and sulphurous fire. 

Milton, P.L. 

Is not the strength and vigour of the action 
between light and sulphureous bodies, observed 
above, one reason why swlphureous bodies take fire 
more readily, and burn more yehemently than 
other bodies do? Newton, Opt. 

The fury heard, while on Cocytus’ brink, 
Her snakes unty’d sulphwreous waters drink. Pope. 
No sulphuresus glooms 
Swell’d in the sky, and sent the lightning forth. 
Thomson. 
Sutpuu’REousLyY.* adv. [from sulphu- 
reous.| In asulphureous manner. 

A town low in its situation, and sulphureously 
shaded by the high and barren mountain Cabo- 
barra, whose brazen front scorches this miserable 
place. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 35. 

SuLPHU’REOUSNESS. 2. s. [from sulphur- 
eous.] The state of being sulphureous. 
Su'LpHURWORT. 7. s. [peucedanum, Lat.] 
The same with HoGsFENNEL. 
Su’tpnury.f adj. [from sulphur.] Par- 
taking of sulphur. 
That Bathonian spring, 
Which from the sul/phury mines her med’cinal force 
doth bring. Drayton, Polyolb. S. 3. 
SULTAN.F 2. s. [* Sultan I understand 
to be a Tartarian word ; and appropri- 
ated only to Mohammedan princes.” 
Hole on the Arab. Nights’ Entert. p. 7. 
Bedwell and Leigh state it to be the 
same in nature and signification with the 
Heb. shelton, signifying sovereign power 
or command. See also Sorpan.] The 
Turkish emperour. 
By this scimitar, 
That won three fields of sultan Solyman. 
Shakspeare. 
n. s.-[from sultan.] The 
queen of an eastern em- 


SULTA‘NA. 
SU’ LTANESS, 
perour. 
Turn the sultana’s chambermaid. 
Lay the towering sultaness aside. 
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Cleaveland. 
Irene. 


3. [ Somme, Fr.] 


SUM 


Su’:ranry. n. s. [from sultan.] An eastern 
empire. 

I affirm the same of the swtanry of the Mama- 
lukes, where slaves, bought for money, and of 
unknown descent, reigned over families of free- 
men, Bacon. 

Su’irriness. zn. s. [from sultry.] The 
state of being sultry ; close and cloudy 
heat. 

SULTRY.} adj. {This is imagined by 
Skinner to be corrupted from sulphury, 
or sweltry. Dr. Johnson. — Spelcan, 
Saxon, signifies to die. Chaucer uses 
swelte to signify the effect of a great 
oppression of spirits. Hence our word 
sultry, i. e. sweltry, to express a suffo- 
cating heat. Tyrwhitt.— Hence for- 
merly, which our etymologists have not 
observed, the verb sudter or soulter, was 
used for swelter, i. e. to overpower with 
heat. “Horse and asses tired, and 
soultered with the heat of the day.” 
Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote, 1654, 
p- 64.] Hot without ventilation; hot 
and close; hot and cloudy. 


It is very sultry and hot. 
The sultry breath 
Of tainted air had cloy’d the jaws of death. 
Sandys. 
Such as, born beneath the burning sky 
And sultry sun, betwixt the tropicks lie. 
Dryden, Zin: 


Shaks. Hamlet. 


Our foe advances on us, 

And enyies us even Libya’s sultry deserts, 
Addison, Cato. 
Then would suléry heats and a burning air have 
scorched and chapped the earth, and galled the 
animal tribes in houses or dens. Cheyne. 


SUM. x. s. [summa, Lat. somme, Fr.] 
1. The whole of any thing ; many parti- 


culars aggregated to a total. 


We may as well conclude so of every sentence, 
as of the whole swm and body thereof. — Hooker. 
How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O 
God! how great is the swm of them! F 
Ps. cxxxix. 17. 
The Almighty Father, where he sits 
Shrin’d in his sanctuary of heaven secure, 
Consulting on the swm of things, foreseen 
This tumult, and permitted all, advis’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
Such and no less is he, on whom depends 
The swm of things. Dryden. 
Weighing the swm of things with wise forecast, 
Solicitous of publick good. Philips: 


2. Quantity of money. 


I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you deny’d me. 
Shakspeare. 

They who constantly set down their daily ex- 
pences, have yet some set time of casting up the 
whole swm. Wh. Duty of Man. 

Britain, once despis’d, can raise ; 
As ample swms as Rome in Cesar’s days, 

C. Arbuthnot. 
Compendium ; abridge- 
ment; the whole abstracted. 

This, in effect, is the swm and substance of that 
which they bring by way of opposition against 
those orders, which we haye common with the 
church of Rome. Hooker. 

They replenished the hearts of the nearest unto 
them with words of memorable consolation, 
strengthened men in the fear of God, gave them 
wholesome instructions of life, and confirmed 
them in true religion: in sum, they taught the 
world no less virtuously how to die, than they had 
done before how to live. Hooker. 


SUM 


- ~ This having learn’d, thou hast attain’d the sum 
Of wisdom, Milton, P. L. 
Tn swm, no man can have a greater veneration 
- for Chaucer than myself. Dryden. 
Thy swm of duty let two words contain ; 
Be humble, and be just. Prior. 
In sum, the Gospel, considered as a law, pre- 
_ seribes every virtue to our conduct, and forbids 
every sin. Rogers. 
4, The amount; the result of reasoning 
or computation. 
T appeal to the readers, whether the sum of 
- what I have said be not this, Tillotson. 
5. Height ; completion. 
Thus I have told thee all my state, and brought 
. My story to the swm of earthly bliss, 
Which I enjoy. Milton, P. L. 
- In saying ay or no, the very safety of our 
_ country, and the swm of our well-being lies. 
"9 LT’ Estrange. 
To Sum. v. a. [sommer, French, from the 


~ noun. ] 
‘if To compute ; to collect particulars into 
_ atotal; to cast up. It has up empha- 
er tical. 


You cast the event of war, 
And summ’d th’ account of chance. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
The high priest may sum the silver brought in. 
2 Kings, xxii. 
In sickness time will seem longer without a 


_ clock than with it; for the mind doth value every 


» moment, and then the hour doth rather swm up 
the moments than divide the day. Bacon. 

He that would reckon up all the accidents pre- 
ferments depend upon, may as well undertake to 
count the sands, or swum up infinity. South. 


2. To comprise; to comprehend ; to col- 
' lect into a narrow compass. 
a So lovely fair ! 
_ That what seem’d fair in all the world, seem’d now 
Mean, or in her swmm’d up, in her contain’d, 
Wy Milton, P. L. 
To conclude, by summing up what I would say 
. concerning what I have, and what I have not 
_ been, in the following paper I shall not deny that 
_ I pretended not to write an accurate treatise of 
colours, but an occasional essay. Boyle. 
Go to the ant, thou sluggard, in few words 
» sums wp the moral of this fable. L’ Estrange. 
_ _ This Atlas must our sinking state uphold ; 
~ In council cool, but in performance bold ; 
_ He sums their virtues in himself alone, 
_ And adds the greatest, of a loyal son. 


it 


aa Dryden, Aurengz. 
_ A fine evidence swmm’d up among you ! 
“et Dryden. 
3. [In falconry.] To have feathers full 
' grown. 
_ With prosperous wing full semz’d. 
bs Milton, P. R. 


Sv’Macu-rren. n. s. [sumach, Fr.] A 
plant. The flowers are used in dyeing, 
and the branches for tanning, in Ame- 
Tica. Miller. 
‘Svuness. adj. [from sum.] Not to be 
computed. 
_ Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
" As is the ouzy bottom of the sea 
ith sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 
f; Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
___ A swmiless journey of incorporeal speed. 
“Hy Milton, P. L. 
Above, beneath, around the palace shines 
j ‘The sumless treasure of exhausted mines. Pope. 
‘SuMMarity.adv. [from summary.] Briefly; 
_ the shortest way. 
The decalogue of Moses declareth summarily 
those things which we ought to do; the prayer of 
our Lord, whatsoever we should request or desire. 
— Hooker. 


SUM 


While we labour for these demonstrations out 
of Scripture, and do summarily declare the things 
which many ways have been spoken, be contented 
quietly to hear, and do not think my speech te- 
dious. Hooker. 

When the parties proceed summarily, and they 
chuse the ordinary way of proceeding, the cause is 
made plenary. Ayliffe. 

Summary. adj. [sommaire, French, from 
sum.] Short ; brief; compendious. 
The judge 
Directed them to mind their brief, 
Nor spend their time to shew their reading, 
She ’d have a summary proceeding, Swift. 
Su’MMAry. 2.5. [from the adj.] Com- 
pendium ; abstract ; abridgement. 

We are enfore’d from our most quiet sphere 

By the rough torrent of occasion; 
And have the summary of all our griefs, 
When time shall serve, to sbew in articles, 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

In that comprehensive summary of our duty to 

God, there is no express mention thereof. Rogers. 


Su’MMer.* ns. [from swm.] One who 


casts up an account ; a reckoner, 
Sherwood. 


SU'MMER. n. s. [rumep, Saxon; somer, 
Dutch.] 


1. The season in which the sun arrives at 


the hither solstice. 
Sometimes hath the brightest day a cloud; 
And, after swmmer, evermore succeeds 
The barren winter with his nipping cold. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Can’t such things be, 
And overcome us like a swmmer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? Shaks. Macbeth. 
An hundred of swmmer fruits, 2 Sam. xvi. 
He was sitting in a swmmer parlour. 
Judg. iii. 20. 
In all the liveries deck’d of swmmer’s pride. 
Milton, P. L. 
They marl and sow it with wheat, giving it a 
summer fallowing first, and next year sow it with 


pease. Mortimer. 
Dry weather is best for most swmmer corn, 
Mortimer. 


The dazzling roofs, 
Resplendent as the blaze of swmmer noon, 
Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. Pope. 
Child of the sun, 
See sultry swmmer comes. 
2. [L'rabs summaria.] The principal beam 
of a floor. 

Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may be 
better trusted in cross and transverse works for 
summers, or girders, or binding beams. Wotton. 

Then enter’d sin, and with that sycamore, 
Whose leaves first shelter’d man from drought and 

dew, 
Working and winding slily evermore, 
The inward walls and summers cleft and tore ; 
But grace shor’d these, and cut that as it grew. 
Herbert. 
To Sumer. v.n. [from the noun.] To 


pass the summer. 
The fowls shall summer upon them, and all the 
beasts shall winter upon them. Is, xviii, 6. 


To Summer. v. a. To keep warm. 
Maids well swmmer’d, and warm kept, are like 
flies at Bartholomew-tide, blind, though they have 
their eyes. Shakspeare. 
Su’‘MMERHOUSE. n. s. [from summer and 
house.| An apartment in a garden 
used in the summer. 
T’d rather live 
With cheese and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and haye him talk to me, 


In any summerhouse in Christendom. 
Shakspeare, Hen, IV. 


Thomson. 


SUM 


With bere a fountain, never to be play’d, 

And there a summerhouse, that knows no shade. 
F Pope. 
There is so much virtue in eight volumes of 
Spectators, such a reverence of things sacred, so 
many valuable remarks for our conduct in life, 
that they are not improper to lie in parlours or 
summerhouses, to entertain our thoughts in any 
moments of leisure. Watts. 
SU'MMERSAULT.] n. s. [See Somerser. ] 
Su’MMERSET. A high leap in which 

the heels are thrown over the head. 
Some do the summersault, 

And o’er the bar like tumblers vault. Hudibras. 
Frogs are observed to use divers summersaults, 
Walton. 

And if at first he fail, his second summersault 
He instantly assays, Drayton. 
The treasurer cuts a caper on the strait rope : 
I have seen him do the swmmerset upon a trencher 
fixed on the rope, which is no thicker than a com- 
mon packthread, Swift. 
SuMnist.* n.s. [from sum.| One who 


~ forms an abridgement. 
The law of the pope, given by summists and 
canonists. Dering on the Hebrews, (1576,) ch. 1. 
A book entitled The Tax of the Apostolical 
Chamber or Chancery, whereby may be learned 
more sorts of wickedness, than from all the swm- 
mists and the summaries of all vices, 
Bp. Bull on the Corrupt. of the Ch. of Rome. 
Su'mir. n. s. [summitas, Lat.] The top; 
the utmost height. 
Have I fall’n or no? 
From the dread swmmit of this chalky bourn ! 
Look up a-height, the shrill gorg’d lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard. Shaks. K. Lear. 
/Etna’s heat, that makes the summit glow, 
Enriches all the vales below. Swift. 


Su'mMiry.* n. s. [summitas, Lat.] 


1, The height or top of any thing. 
Bullokar. 

This quarrel began about a small spot of ground 
upon one of the two tops of the hill Parnassus ; — 
therefore they offered —that the ancients would 
please to remove themselves and their effects down 
to the lower summity. Swift, Battle of the Books. 

2. The utmost degree; perfection. 

They totally extinguished that noble faculty, the 
flower and swmmity of the souls of men and an- 
gels, Hallywell, Melampr. (1681,) p.9. 

To SUMMON. »v. a. [swmmoneo, Lat.] 
1. To call with authority ; to admonish to 
appear ; to cite. 
Catesby, sound lord Hastings, 
And summon him to-morrow to the Tower. 
Shakspeare, Rich. IIL. 

The course of method swmmoneth me to dis- 
course of the inhabitants. Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 

The tirsan is assisted by the governour of the 
city, where the feast is celebrated, and all the per- 


sons of both sexes are swmmoned to attend. 
Bacon. 


Rely on what thou hast of virtue, swmmon all. 
Milton, P. L. 


Nor trumpets swmmon him to war, 
Nor drums disturb his morning sleep. | Dryden. 
We are swmmon’d in to profess repentance and 
amendment of all our sins, Kettlewell. 
Love, duty, safety, summon us away ; 
*Tis nature’s voice, and nature we obey. 
2. To excite; to call up; to raise: with 
up emphatical. : 
When the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Shakspeare, en. V. 
Su'mmoner.f 2. s. [from summon. See 
Somner. Chaucer writes it sompnour, 
Ss ei iNCpe a 
and others sumner. See Phillips’s Dict, 
One who cites; one who summons, 


Pope. 


SUM 


Close pent up guilts 
Rive your concealing continents, and ask 
These dreadful swmmoners grace, Shaks. K. Lear, 
Su'mmons.} z.s. [from the verb. Dr. 
- Johnson. — Rather from the law-writ 
called a swmmoneas. See Pegge’s Anecd. 
of the Engl. Lang. 2d edit. p.173.] A 
call of authority; admonition to appear ; 
citation. 
“ What are you? 
Your name, your quality, and why you answer 
This present swmmons ? Shaks. K. Lear. 
He sent to summon the seditious, and to offer 
pardon; but neither summons nor pardon was any 
thing regarded, Hayward. 
The sons of light 
Hasted, resorting to the swmmons high, 
And took their seats. Milton, P. L. 
This swmmons, as he resolved unfit either to 
dispute, or disobey, so could he not, without much 
violence to his inclinations, submit unto. 
Fell, Life of Hammond. 
Strike your sails at swmmons, or prepare 
To prove the last extremities of war. Dryden. 


Sump.* x. s. [sump, Su. Goth. palus.] A 
marsh; a swamp; a bog. Hence also 
sumpy, boggy, or wet. Both northern 
words. See Craven Dial. and Brockett. 


So'mprer. n.s. [sommier, Fr. somaro, Ita- 
lian.j A horse that carries the clothes 
or furniture. 

Return with her! 
Persuade me rather to be a slave and swmpter 
To this detested groom. Shaks. K. Lear. 

With full force his deadly bow he bent, 

And feather’d fates among the mules and swmpters 
sent. Dryden. 

Swmpter mules, bred of large Flanders’ mares. 

Mortimer. 

Su'MpTIoNn. 2. 5. [from swmptus, Lat.] The 
act of taking. Not in use. 

The sumption of the mysteries does all in a 
capable subject. Bp. Taylor. 

Su'mpruary. adj. [sumptuarius, Lat.] Re- 
lating to expence; regulating the cost 
of lite. 

To remove that material cause of sedition, 
which is want and poverty in the estate, serveth 
the opening and well-balancing of trade, the 
banishing of idleness, the repressing of waste and 
excess by sumptuary laws. Bacon. 

Sumpruo’sity. n. s. [from sumptuous] 
Expensiveness; costliness. Not used. 

He added sumptuosity, invented jewels of gold 
and stone, and some engines for the war. Ralegh. 


SUMPTUOUS. adj. [sumptuosus, from 
sumptus, Latin.] Costly; expensive ; 
splendid. 

We see how most Christians stood then affected, 
how joyful they were to behold the sumptuous 
stateliness of houses built unto God’s glory. 

Hooker. 

We are too magnificent and sumptuous in our 
tables and attendance. Atterbury. 

Su mpruousty. adv. [from swnptuous.] 

1. Expensively ; with great cost. 

This monument five hundred years hath stood, 
Which I have swmptuously ve-edified. 

% Titus Andronicus. 

Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, in a famine, 
sold all the rich vessels and ornaments of the 
church, to relieve the poor with bread ; and said, 
there was no reason that the dead temples of God 
should be sumptuously furnished, and the living 
temples suffer. penury. Bacon, Apoplithegms. 

9. Splendidly. 

A good employment will make you live toler- 
ably in London, or swmptuously here. Swift. 


S<U IN 


SUN 


Su’mpruousyess. n.s. [from swmptuous.] |Su’NBricut. adj. [sun and bright.] Re- 


Expensiveness ; costliness. 


T will not fall out with those that can reconcile 
sumptuousness and charity. Boyle. 


SUN.F x. s. [sunno, Gothick; yunna, 
yunne, Sax. son, Dutch. Dr. Johnson. 
— Wachter concludes, that the word is 
certainly Arabick; viz. from sana, to 
shine; sena, splendour. “Que dum 
mecum perpendo, et quod Arabibus 
guoque sol feminini generis sit, non am- 
plits dubito majores nostros, ante mi- 
grationem in occidentem, ef nomen et 
genus solis ab Arabibus  accepisse.” 
Wachter, in V. Sonne. The German 
word is of the feminine gender, as the 
Saxonis. And this distinction may be 
found in our old English. See Lib. 
Fest. fol. 29. Mr. Harris, in his Hermes, 
has argued upon the masculine gender 
of the sun, without any knowledge of 
this curious circumstance in the history 
of language. See Herm. B. i. ch. 4.] 

1. The luminary that makes the day. 

Doth beauty keep which never sun can burn, 
Nor storms do turn? Sidney. 
Bid her steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles, ripen’d by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter. Shakspeare. 
Though there be but one swn existing in the 
world, yet the idea of it being abstracted, so that 
more substances might each agree in it, it is as 
much a sort as if there were as many swns as there 
are stars, Locke. 
By night, by day, from pole to pole they run ; 
Or from the setting seek the rising sun. Harte. 

2. A sunny place; a place eminently 
warmed by the sun. 

Yonder bank hath choice of swn and shade. 
Milton, S. A. 

3. Any thing eminently splendid. 

I will never consent to put out the sun of 
sovereignty to posterity, and all succeeding kings. 
King Charles. 

4. Under the Sun. In the world. A pro- 

verbial expression. 

There is no new thing wnder the sun. Eccl. i, 9. 


To Sun. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To inso- 
late; to expose to the sun; to warm in 
the sun. 

The cry to shady delve him brought at last, 
Where Mammon earst did sw his treasury. 
4 Spenser, 
What aim’st thou at? delicious fare ; 
And then to sun thyself in open air. 
Dryden, Pers. 

SuNBEAM.f x. s. [sun and beam; Sax. 
yunnebeam. The old poets have usually 
placed the accent on the last syllable. ] 
Ray of the sun. 

The Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the spungy south to this part of the west, 
Vanish’d in the sunbeams. Shakspeare, Cymb. 
Gliding through the ev’n 

On a sunbeam. Milton, P.L. 

There was a God, a being distinct from this 
visible world; and this was a/truth wrote with a 
sunbeam, legible to all mankind, and received by 
universal consent. South. 

Su’nBeat.f part. adj. [sun and beat.] Shone 
on fiercely by the sun. 

As sun-beat snow so let them thaw. 
Sandys, Ps. p. 91. 
Its length runs level with the Atlantick main, 
And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 
His sunbeat waters by so long a way. Dryden, Juv. 
15 


sembling the sun in brightness. 

Gathering up himself out of the mire, 
With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 
Upon his sunbright shield. 

Now would I have thee to my tutor: 
How and which way I may bestow myself, 

To be regarded in her sunbright eye. Shakspeare, 

High in the midst, exalted as a god, 

The apostate in his sunbright chariot sat, 
Idol of majesty divine! inclos’d : 
With flaming cherubims, and golden shields, 
Milton, P. LE. 
To Su’/xpurn.* v. a. [sun and burn.] To 
discolour or scorch by the sun. 

The tumults and arms did sunburn its beauty, 

’ although they did not wholly blast and burn it, 

Bp. Gauden, Anti-Baal-Berith, (1661,) p. 179. 

Su'nBuRNING. n. s. [sen and burning.] The 
effect of the sun upon the face. 

If thou canst love a fellow of this temper, Kate, 
whose face is not worth sunburning, let thine eye 
be thy cook. Shakspeare. 

The heat of the sun may darken the colour of 
the skin, which we call sunbdurning. Boyle. 

Su’nBurnt. part. adj. [sun and burnt.] 
1. Tanned; discoloured by the sun. 
Where such radiant lights have shone, 
No wonder if her cheeks be grown 
Sunburnt with lustre of her own. Cleaveland. 

Sunburnt and swarthy though she be, 

She ’Il fire for winter nights provide. Dryden. 

One of them, older and more sunburnt than the 
rest, told him he had a widow in his line of life. 

Addison. — 


Spenser. 


2. Scorched by the sun. 


How many nations of the sunburnt soil 
Does Niger bless? how many drink the Nile? — 
Blackmore. — 
Su’nciap.} part. adj. [sun and clad.] 
Clothed in radiance; bright. 
To him, that dares 
Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Against the swn-clad power of Chastity, 
Fain would I something say. Milton, Comus. | 
Su'npay.f 2. s. [sun and day; Sax. yun- 
nan-dez, the day of the sun.]_ The day 
anciently dedicated to the sun; the first 
day of the week; the Christian sabbath. 
If thou wilt needs thrust thy neck into a yoke, 
wear the print of it, and sigh away Sundays. 
Shakspearee 
An’ she were not kin to me, she would be as 
fair on Briday as Helen is on Sunday. 
Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
At prime they euter’d on the Sunday morn; 


Rich tap’stry spread the streets. Drydene 
Our ardent labours for the toys we seek, ; 

Join night to day, and Sunday to the week. Young. 

To SU'NDER. ». a. [rpundpuan, Sax.} To 
part; to separate; to divide. Me 

Vexation almost stops my breath, f 

That sundred friends greet in the hour of death. 

Shakespeare 

Itis swndred from the main land by a sandy 

plain. Carew. 


She that should all parts to reunion bow, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, % 
To draw and fasten sundred parts in one. Donner 
A sundred clock is piecemeal laid, 
Not to be lost, but by the maker’s hand 
Repolish’d, without error then to stand. Donne. 
When both the chiefs are sunder’d from the fight, 
Then to the lawful king restore his right. Dryden 
The enormous weight was cast, is 
Which Crantor’s body swnder’d at the waist. - » 


Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion’s angry brood, 
Whom heaven endu’d with principles of blood, 
He wisely sunder’d from the rest, to yell 
In forests, Dryden, 


SUN 


_ Bring me the lightning, give me thunder; 
_ — Jove may kill, but ne’er shall sunder. Granville. 


Su'xper. 7.5. [runsep, Sax.] Two; two 


parts. 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in 
_ sunder, Psalms. 
Sunpew. x. s. [ros solis, Lat.] An herb. 


Ainsworth. 
SUNDIAL. x. s. [sun and dial.] A marked 
plate on which the shadow points the 
~~ hour. 
__ Allyour graces no more you shall have, 
_ Than a sundial in a grave. Donne. 
___ The body, though it really moves, yet not chang- 
__ ing perceivable distance, seems to stand still; as is 
_ evident in the shadows of sundials, Locke. 
Sunprizp.* part. adj. [sun and dry.] 
_ Dried by the heat of the sun. 
The building is of sun-dried brick. 
i Sir T. Herbert, Trav, p-. 162. 
Su’npRy.t} adj. [runtep, Sax. sundr, Goth. 
from to sunder. See also ASUNDER. | 
Several; more than one. 
That law, which, as it is laid up in the bosom of 
~ God, we call eternal, receiveth, according unto 
\ the different kind of things which are subject unto 
it, different and sundry kinds of names, Hooker. 
__ Not of one nation was it peopled, but of sundry 
people of different manners, Spenser. 
But, dallying in this place so long, why dost 
thou dwell, 
So many sundry things here having yet to tell ? 
r Drayton. 
complaint 
Davies. 


He caused him to be arrested upon 
__ of sundry grievous oppressions. 
__ How can she several bodies know, 
_ If in herself a body’s form she bear ? 
_ How can a mirrour sundry faces show, 
_ If from all shapes and forms it be not clear ? 

Fob Davies. 
__ I have composed sundry collects, as the Ad- 
_, Yentual, Quadragesimal, Paschal or Pentecostal. 
uted Sanderson. 
Sundry foes the rural realm surround, Dryden. 
| Sv’yriowenr. 7. s. [corona solis, Lat.] A 
i. ik plant. : Miller. 
SUNFLOWER, Little. n. s. [helianthemum, 
_ Lat.) A plant. Miller, 

The preterite and participle of 


ake 
UNG. 
sing. 
___A large rock then heaving from the plain, 
He whirl’d it round, it sung across the main, Pope. 
_ __ From joining stones the city sprung, 
_ While to his harp divine Amphion sung. 
‘Sunk. The preterite 
-Sive of sink. 

i 


Pope. 
and participle pas- 
We have large cayes ; 
hundred fathom, 
- great hills, 
Thus we act and thus we are, 
» Or toss’d by hope or sunk by care. Prior. 
Sunk in Thalestris’ arms the nymph he found, 
ss Pope. 
Be His spirit quite sunk with those reflections that 
( solitude and disappointments bring, he is utterly 
(undistinguished and forgotten, Swift. 
Sv’xxess. adj. [from sun.] Wanting sun; 
_ wanting warmth. 
__,, He thrice happy on the sunless side, 
Beneath the whole collected shade reclines, 

Ry Thomson. 
Q Y 

UNLIKE. f adj. [sun and like.] Resem- 
bling the sun, 
___ She came, as if Aurora faire 
¥ Out of the East had newly made repaire, 
i ng 4 sun-like light with golden shine 
« her bright beauty in the gazers’ eine. 

ple Mir. for Mag. p. 781, 

VOL, sr, 


the deepest are sunk six 
and some digged and made under 
Bacon. 
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word 
} 


Su'NLIGHT.* 2. 5, 


Su’nny. adj. [from sun.] 
1. Resembling the sun ; bright. 


Su’nRIsE. 
Su'NRIsING. 
1. Morning; the appearance of the sun. 


SUN 


The quantity of light in this bright luminary, 
must be continually 

Cheyne. 
[sun and light.] The 


and in the sunlike fixt stars, 
decreasing. 


light of the sun. 
Where highest woods, impenetrable 
To star or sunlight, spread their umbrage broad. 


She saw Duessa, sunny-bright, 
Adorn’d with gold and jewels shining clear, 


Spenser. 


The eldest, that Fidelia hight, 
Like swnny beams threw from her crystal face. 


Spenser. 


. My decay’d fair 

A sunny look of his would soon repair. 
The chemist feeds 

Perpetual flames, whose unresisted force 

O’er sand and ashes and the stubborn flint 

Prevailing, turns into a fusile sea, 


That in his furnace bubbles sunny red. Philips, 


2, Exposed to the sun; bright with the 


sun. 
About me round I saw 

Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murm’ring streams, 
Milton, P. L, 
found. 
Milton, P. R. 

The filmy gossamer now flits no more, 
Nor haleyons bask on the short sunny shore. 

Dryden. 


- Him walking on a sunny hill he 


But what avail her unexhausted stores, 
Her blooming mountains and her sunny shores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The smiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppression in her vallies reigns, 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains? Addison. 


3. Coloured by the sun. 


Her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shaksp. 


Sunpro/or.* adj. [sun and proof.] Imper- 


vious to sunlight. 
This shade, sunproof, is yet no proof for thee, 
Peele, David and Bethsabe. 
Thick arms 
Of darksome yew, sun-proof. Marston, Sophonisba. 


} n. s. [sun and rising. | 


Send out a pursuivant 
To Stanley’s regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before sunrising. Shakspeare, Rich. ITI, 
They intend to prevent the sunrising. 
Walton, Angler. 
We now believe the Copernican system; yet, 
upon ordinary occasions, we shall still use the po- 
pular terms of sunrise and sunset. Bentley. 


9. East. 


In those days the giants of Libanus mastered all 
nations, from the swzrising to the sunset, : 
Ralegh, Hist. 


Sunset. n.s. [sun and set.] 
1. Close of the day ; evening. 


When the sun sets the air doth drizzle dew ; 
But for the sunset of my brother’s son 
It rains downright. * Shakspeare. 
The stars are of greater use than for men to gaze 
on after sunset. Ralegh. 
At sunset to their ship they make return, 
And snore secure on deck till rosy morn. Dryden. 
He now, observant of the parting ray, 


Eyes the calm sunset of thy various day. Pope. 


2. West, 
Su'NsHInzn.f 2x. s. [sun and shine; Sax. 


yun-rein. Milton accents it on the last 
syllable; and so sunshiny was formerly 
accented on the second.] Action of 


Milton, P. L. 


Shaksp. 


5*U? B 
the sun; 


place where the heat and lustre 
of the sun are powerful. 
That man that sits within a monarch’s heart, 
And ripeus in the sunshine of his fayour, 
Would he abuse the countenance of the king, 
Alack, what mischiefs might be set abroach, 
In shadow of such greatness! — Shaks. Hen. IV. 
He had been many years in that sunshine, when 
a new comet appeared in court, Clarendon. 
Sight no obstacle found here, nor shade, 
But all Sunshine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from the equator, Milton, P. L. 
I that in his absence 
Blaz’d like a star of the first magnitude, 

Now in his brighter sunshine am not seen. 
Denham, Sophy. 
Nor can we this weak shower a tempest call, 

But drops of heat that in the sunshine fall. 
Dryden. 
The more fayourable you are to me, the more 
distinctly I see my faults ; spots and blemishes are 
never so plainly discovered as in the brightest 


sunshine, Pope. 
Su’NsuHIne, adj. [from sunshine. It was 
SU NsHINY. anciently accented on the 


second syllable.) 


1. Bright with the sun. 
About ten in the morning, in sunshiny weather, 
we took several sorts of paper stained, Boyle. 
The cases prevent the bees getting abroad upon 
every sunshine day. Mortimer, Hush. 
2. Bright like the sun. 
The fruitful-headed beast, amaz’d 
At flashing beams of that sunshiny shield, 
Became stark blind, and all his senses daz’d, 
That down he tumbled, Spenser. 


To Sur. v. a. [super, Norman French; 
yupan, Saxon; soepen, Dutch.] To drink 
by mouthfuls; to drink by little at a 
time; to sip. 

Then took the angry witch her golden cup, 
Which still she bore replete with magick arts, 
Death and despair did many thereof sup. Spenser. 

There I'll find a purer air 
To feed my life with; there Ill sup 
Balm and nectar in my cup. Crashaw. 

We saw it smelling to every thing set in the 
room, and when it had smelt to them all, it supped 


up the milk. Ray. 
He call’d for drink; you saw him sup 
Potable gold in golden cup. Swift. 


To SUP. vn. [souper, French.] ‘To eat 
the evening meal. 
You ’Il sup with me ? 
— Anger’s my meat; I sup upon myself, - 
And so shall starve with feeding. Shaks. Coriol. 
When they had supped, they brought Tobias in. 
Tob. viil. 
There ’s none observes, much less repines, 
How often this man sups or dines. Carew. 
I see all the pilgrims in the Canterbury Tales as 
distinctly as if I had supped with them. Dryden. 
Late returning home, he supp’d at ease. 
Dryden. 
To Sup. v. a. To treat with supper. 
He ’s almost supp’d; why have you left the 
chamber ? Shakspeare. 
Sup them well and look unto them all. Shaks. 
Let what you have within be brought abroad, 
To sup the stranger, Chapman, Odyss. 


Sup. x. s. [from the verb.] A small 
draught ; a mouthful of liquor. 
Tom Thumb had got a little sup, 
And Tomalin scarce kist the cup. Drayton. 


A pigeon saw the picture of a glass with Water 
in 't, and flew eagerly up to’t for a sup to quench 
her thirst. : I Estranze. 

The least transgression of your’s, if it be only 
two bits and one sup more than your stint, isa 
great debauch. Swift. 

4Y 
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Long custom of sinning superinduces upon the 
soul new and absurd desires, like the distemper of 
the soul, feeding only upon filth and corruption. 

South. 
2, To bring on as a thing not originally 
belonging to that on which it is brought. 

Relation is not contained in the real existence 
of things, but something extraneous and superin- 
duced. Locke. 

In children, savages, and ill-natured people, 
learning not having cast their native thoughts into 
new moulds, nor by superinducing foreign doc- 
trines, confounded those fair characters nature had 
written, their innate notions might lie open. Locke. 


SUPERINDU’cTION. n. s. [from superin- 
duce.| The act of superinducing. 

A good inclination is but the first rude draught 
of virtue; the swperinduction of ill habits quickly 
defaces it. South. 

SuPERINJECTION. 7. $s. [super and ztnjec- 

tion.| An injection succeeding another. 

Dict. 

To SupeRinsprcr.* v.a. [super and in- 
spect.| To overlook ; to oversee. 

He superinspects the whole affair of victualling 
at that port. 

Maydman, Naval Spec. (1691,) p- 123. 
SuUPERINSTITU TION. 2. s. [super and znstz- 
tution. In law.] One institution upon 
another; as if A be instituted and ad- 
mitted to a benefice upon a title, and B 
be instituted and admitted by the pre- 
sentation of another. Bailey. 


To SUPERINTEND. v. a. [super and 
intend.| To oversee; to overlook; to 


take care of others with authority. 

The king will appoint a council, who may super- 
intend the works of this nature, and regulate what 
concerns the colonies. Bacon, Adv. to Villiers. 

This argues design, and a superintending wis- 
dom, power, and providence in this special business 
of food. Derham. 

Angels, good or bad, must be furnished with 
prodigious knowledge, to oversee Persia and 
Grecia of old; or if any such superintend the 
affairs of Great Britain now. Watts. 

SUPERINTE'NDENCE. } n. s. [from super and 

SupERINTE NDENCY. § intend.| Superiour 
care; the act of overseeing with autho- 
rity. 

Such an universal superintendency has the eye 
and hand of Providence over all, even the most 
minute and inconsiderable things. South. 

The Divine Providence, which hath a visible 
respect to the being of every man, is yet more ob- 
seryable in its superintendency over societies. 

Grew. 

An admirable indication of the divine superin- 

tendence and management. Derham. 

SuPERINTENDENT.{ 7. s. [superintendant, 
Fr. from swperintend.] One who over- 
looks others authoritatively. 

Our new superintendentes and ministers. 

Martin, Marr. of Pr. (1550,) I. iii. b. 

The world pays a natural veneration to men of 
virtue, and rejoice to see themselves conducted by 
those who act under the care of a Supreme Being, 
and who think themselves accountable to the great 
Judge and Superintendent of human affairs. 

Addison. 
SuUPERINTENDENT.* adj. Overlooking 
others with authority. 

Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the superin- 
tendent deity, who hath many more under him, 

Stilling fleet. 
SuprEerioRiTy. n. 8. [from superiour.] Pre- 
eminence; the quality of being greater 


or higher than another in any respect. 


Sy ae. 


Bellarmine makes the formal act of adoration to 
be subjection to a superiour; but he makes the mere 
apprehension of excellency to include the formal 
reason of it; whereas mere excellency without sw- 
periority doth not require any subjection, but only 
estimation. Stilling fleet. 

The person who advises, does in that particular 
exercise a superiority over us, thinking us defective 
in our conduct or understanding. Addison, Spect. 


SUPERIOUR. adj. [superieur, Fr. supe- 


rior, Lat. ] 


1. Higher; greater in dignity or excel- 


lence; preferable or preferred to an- 


other. 

In commending another, you do yourself right ; 
for he that you commend is either superiour to you 
in that you commend, or inferiour; if he be in- 
feriour, if he be to be commended, you much 
more: if he be superiour, if he be not to be com~- 
mended, you much less glorious. Bacon. 

Although superior to the people, yet not supe- 
rior to their own voluntary engagements once 
passed from them, Bp. Taylor. 

Heaven takes part with the oppressed, and tyrants 
are upon their behaviour to a superior power. 

L’ Estrange. 

Superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect hap- 
piness, are more steadily determined in their choice 
of good than we, and yet they are not less happy 
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Martyrdoms I reckon amongst miracles, because 
they seem to exceed the strength of human natures 
and I may do the like of superlative and admirable 
holiness. Bacon. 

The generality of its reception is with many the 
persuading argument of its superlative desert ; and 
common judges measure excellency by numbers, 

Glanville. 

Ingratitude and compassion never cohabit in the 
same breast ; which shews the superlative malignity 
of this vice, and the baseness of the mind in which 
it dwells. South. 

Supr’RLATIVELY. adv. [from superlative. ] 
1. Ina manner of speech expressing the 
highest degree. 

T shall not speak superlatively of them ; but that 
I may truly say, they are second to none in the 
Christian world. Bacon. 

2. In the highest degree. 

Tiberius was bad enough in his youth; but 

superlatively and monstrously so in his old age, 
South. 

The Supreme Being is a spirit most excellently 
glorious, superlatively powerful, wise, and good, 
Creator of all things. Bentleys 

Supr’RLATIVENESS. 2. s. [from superla- 
tive.| The state of being in the highest 
degree. : 


2. Upper ; higher locally. 


3. Free from emotion or concern; uncon- 


SuPE’RIOUR. 7. S. 


SupPERLA‘TION. n. s. [superlatio, Lat. ] Ex- 


SUPERLATIVE. adj. [superlatif, Fr. su- 


1. Implying or expressing the highest de- 


2. Rising to the highest degree. 


or less free than we are. Locke. 
He laughs at men of far superior understandings 
to his, for not being as well dressed as himself. 


Swift. 


By the refraction of the second prism, the 
breadth of the image was not increased, but its 
superior part, which in the first prism suffered the 
greater refraction, and appeared violet and blue, 
did again in the second prism suffer a greater re~ 
fraction than its inferiour part, which appeared red 
and yellow. Newton, Opt. 


SuPERLUNAR.| ] adj. [super and luna, 
Supertu'NARY. § Not sublunary; placed 
above the moon; not of this world. 
The mind, in metaphysicks, at a loss, 
May wander in a wilderness of moss ; 
The head that turns at superlunar things, 
Pois’d with a tail, may steer on Wilkins’ wings. — 
Pope. 
Other ambition than of crownsin air, 
And superlunary felicities, 
Thy bosom warms. Young, Night Th. 6. 
SUPERNA CULUM.* n.s. [“ vox hy- 
brida, ex Lat. preepositione super (upon) 
et Germ. nagel (a nail) composita; qui 
mos nova vocabula fingendi Anglis 
potissimim usitatus est, vocemque su- 
pernaculi apud eosdem produxit.” De 
Supernaculo Anglorum, 4to. Lips. 1746, 
p. 8. Cited by Brand, Pop. Antiq. ii. 
239. Mr. Brand, however, has pro 
duced no instance of the use of this 
word by any English writer, excep 
Grose’s definition of it; to which he 
has added an explanation translate 
from the Latin book already named. 
Dr. King, of facetious memory, I ma 
add, will confirm it.] Good liquor, 0 
which there is not even a drop left suffi 
cient to wet one’s nail. Grose. 
To drink swpernaculum was an ancien 
custom not only in England, but alsoi 
several other parts of Europe, of emp 
tying the cup or glass, and then pour 
ing the drop or two that remained a 
the bottom upon the person’s nail tha 
drank it, to shew that he was no flincher 
Brand 
I saw some sparks as they were drinking, 
With mighty mirth, and little thinking ; 
Their jests were supernaculum, 
I snatch’d the rubies from each thumb ; 
And in this crystal have ’em here. 
King, Miscell. p. 385 
Suprr’RNa. adj. [supernus, Lat. ] 
1. Having an higher position ; locall 
above us. Ve 
By heaven and earth was meant the solid matte} 
and substance, as well of all the heayens and orb) 


quered ; unaffected. 
From amidst them forth he pass’d, 
Long way through hostile scorn; which he sus- 
tain’d 
Superiour, nor of violence fear’d ought. 
Milton, P. L. 
Here passion first I felt, 
Commotion strange! in all enjoyments else 
Superiowr and unmov’d, Milton, P. L. 
There is not in earth a spectacle more worthy 
than a great man superiour to his sufferings. 
Addison, Spect. 
One more excellent or 
dignified than another. 
‘Those under the great officers of state have more 
frequent opportunities for the exercise of benevo- 
lence than their superiours. Addison, Spect. 


altation of any thing beyond truth or 
propriety. 

There are words that as much raise a style as 
others can depress it ; swperlation and overmuch- 
ness amplifies: it may be above faith, but not 
above a mean. B. Jonson. 


perlativus, Latin.] 


gree. 

It is an usual way to give the superlative unto 
things of eminence; and when a thing is very 
great, presently to define it to be the greatest of 
all. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talk- 
ing and thinking; they are always in extremes, 
and pronounce concerning every thing in the sw- 
perlative. Watts. 


The high court of parliament in England is 
superlative. Bacon, Adv, to Villiers. 
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, “a supernal, as of the globe of the earth, and waters The produce of this tax is adequate to the Let us, saith he, celebrate this feast, not in a 
el which covered it. P Ralegh. services for which itis designed, and the additional panegyrical but divine, not in a worldly but super- 
ee telating to things above ; placed tax 1s proportioned to the supernumerary expence secular manner, Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 302. 
above; celestial ; heavenly. hay ok x Addison, Freeholder. | To SUPERSEDE. v. a. [super and sedeo, 
' ? j That supernal Judge that stirs good thoughts a ntiochus gan Ue augment his fleet ; but the Latin.] To make void or inefiicacious 
Die ony breast of strong authority, aa senate ordered his supernumerary vessels by superiour power; to set aside 
Bee Pato’ che blots and statn he to be burnt. Arbuthnot. et te 3 rs . 
Bi nas loo s and stains of sapee iol A supernumerary canon is one who eece Passion is the drunkenness of the mind, and 
dey. mai lactic speare. receive any of the profits or emoluments of the therefore in its present workings not controulable 
ie. : frequ church, but only ji a | by reason; for as much as the proper effect of it 
itier will send his winged BERT Ses » but only lives and serves there on a future deere t 
ae ees ae a lta expectation of some prebend. Ayliffe. 1S, lor the time, to supersede the workings of pee 
On é 2k eR Z : 
Both glorying to have ’scap’d the Stygian flood, Su PERPLANT. USD [super and plant. | A In this genuine acceptation of chance Ae 
gods, and by their own recover’d strength, plant growing upon another plant. is supposed that can supersede the known laws of 
Not by the suff’rance of supernal BOW tn ee No superplant is a formed plant but cee natural motion. Bentley. 
4 wton, P. L. 2 ACON. , 
_ SUPERNA’TANT. adj. [supernatans, Su’ PERPLUSAGE, Teese [super and plus, Lat.] s pote DEA S. Wess [In law. ] Isa 
Lat. Swimming above. Something more than enough, writ which lieth in divers and sundry 
____ Whilst the substance continued fluid; I could After this there yet remained a superplusage cases; in all which it signifies a com- 


mere it with the Supernatant menstruum, without for the assistance of the neighbour parishes. Fell. mand or request to stay or forbear the 
_making between them any true union. Boyle. | To SUPERPO’NDERATE. v.a. [super and} doing of that which in appearance of 
SuperNara’TION. xn. s. [from supernato,| pondero, Latin.] To weigh over and| law were to be done, were it not for the 
Lat.] The act of swimming on the top| above. Dict.| cause whereupon the writ is granted : 
of any thing. To Su’PerpPratse.* v. a. [super and| for example, a man regularly is to have 
_Touching the supernatation of bodies, take of praise.) To praise beyond measure. surety of peace against him of whom he 
ee er ie Usted ae e ee op tee vow, and swear, and superpraise my parts, will swear that he is afraid; and the 

a g> nen I am sure you hate me with your hearts. justice required hereunto cannot deny 


Bacon, Nat. Hist. Shakspeare, Mids. Nizht’s Dream, oe. a : 
Bodies are differenced by supernatation, as float. | SUPERPROPO’RTION. 7. 5. [super and pro- him: yet if the party be formerly bound 
\ to the peace, in Chancery or elsewhere, 


_ ingon water; for crystal will sink in water, as 4 . ; 
carrying in its own bulk a greater ponderosity ite ee! iv Lat.] Overplus of Proportion. this writ lieth to stay the justice from 
he space of any water it doth occupy; and will No defect of velocity, which requires as great a 


pee F doing that, which otherwise he might 
fore only thn a molten metal and quick- superpropor t2on in the cause, Can be overcome in c) ? § 


instant. ; not deny. y f 
er, Jebiopliyy Oss Titers an instant 4 Dighy. Y. y ; Cowell. 
i F 4 ¥ SUPERPURGA‘TION. 7. 5. [superpurgation, The far distance of this county from the court 
PERNA TURAL. adj. [ super and Be super el purgation.] More purga- peth etionded it a supersedeas from takers = pur- 
atural.| Being above the powers of| tion than enough. 8 bags i ve, 
nature. : i There happening a superpurgation, he declined | SUPERSE RVICEABLE. Yj. [super and ser- 
‘There resteth either no way unto salvation, or | the repeating of that purge. Wiseman, Surgery. viceable.] Over officious; more than is 
Fany, then surely a way which is supernatural, a SUupPpERREFLEXION. Ne &. [super and reflex- necessary or required. 
ay which ee have entered into the heart zon.) Reflexion of an image reflected. A glass-gazing, superserviceable, finical rogue. 
2 cn 28 once to conceive or Rae Place one glass before and another behind, you Shakspeare. 
od himself had not revealed it extraordinarily ; | z 


or which cause we term it the mystery or secret | Shall see the glass behind with the image within | SUPERSTI’TION. x. s. [superstition, Fr. 
; D ralvetin SESE) Hooker the glass before, and again the glass before in that, superstitio, Lat. | 
When supernatural duties are necessarily exacted, aled \clivers) such superrgflewions, till the species 1. Unnecessary fear or scruples in reli- 


ae : ‘ = : : 
tural are not rejected as needless. Hooker. Silas eee: Hacer, Be ie gion; observance of unnecessary and 
The understanding is secured by the perfection SuPERSA LIENCY. 722.8 [super and salio, Lat. uncommanded rites or practices ; reli- 
‘its own nature, or by supernatural assistance. This were better written supersiliency. | 


gion without morality. 
A rev’rent fear, such superstition reigns 
Among the rude, ey’n then possess’d the swains. 


Tillotson. The act of leaping upon any thing. 


man can give any rational account how it i Their coition is by supersaliency, like that of 
18 possible that such a general flood should come, 


1 fic horses. ‘ Brown. Dryden. 
Bey natura means. And if it be supernatural, To SUPERSCRIBE. vous [super and | 9, Rieton practice proceeding ore eerGs 
‘Wat grants the thing I am proving, namely, such p P 5 f ene 5 
a Supreme Being as can alter the course of nature. scribo, Lat.] To inscribe upon the top pulous or timorous religion. In this 
a Wilkins. or outside. sense it is plural. 
What mists of providence are these, Fabretti and others believe, that by the two for- They the truth 
rough which we cannot see ? tunes were only meant in general the goddess who With superstitions and traditions taint. 
saints by supernatural power set free sent prosperity or afflictions, and produce in their Milton, P. L. 
left at last in martyrdom to die. Dryden. behalfan ancient monument, superscribed. Addison. If we had a religion that consisted in absurd 


PERNA‘TURALLY. adv. [from superna- | SUPERSCRI'PTION. xn. s. [super and scriptio, | superstitions, that had no regard to the perfection 


“9 . of our nature, people might well be glad to have 
ral, J In a manner above the egptse Lat. some part of their life excused from it. Law. 


J “Ls 
power of nature, 1. The act of superscribing. aie ' 
He Son of God came to do every thing in| 9, That which is written on the top or 3. False religion ; reverence of beings not 


Facle, to love supernaturally, and to pardon in- outside. proper objects of reverence ; false wor- 
itely, and even to lay down the Sovereign while Doth this churlish superscription: ship. : : . é : 

assumed the Saviour. South. Portend some alteration in good will. They had certain questions against him of their 
ERNUMERARY. adj. [supernumeraire, Shakspeare, Hen. VI, | OWN superstition. Acts, xxv. 19. 
: super and numerus, Lat.] Being Read me the superseription of these letters; I | 4. Over-nicety ; exactness too scrupulous. 
ove a stated, a necessary, an usual, or know not which is which. Shakspeare, Timon. Superstr’TIONIst.* 7. 5. [from supersti- 


No superscriptions of fame, 


‘round number. tion.] One who is addicted to super- 


ood name, Suckling. Si 
Well ifthrown out, as supernumerary DE Danes IMO ii not by talk, e stition. . inn one 
0 my just number found ! Milton, P.L. How counterfeit a coin they are who friends Our Saviour certainly conceived high indig- 
n sixty-three years there may be lost eighteen Bear in their superscription ; in prosperous days nation and sorrow in his heart, while he observed 
omitting the intercalation of one day every They swarm, but in adverse withdraw their head. that scorn and contempt those blind superstitionists, 
year, allowed for this quadrant or six hours a ? Milton, S. A. the Jews, bore against ae ees boos ie Gentiles, 
umerary. Brown. i ugh her stone in thus profaning their place of worship. 
e odd or supernumerary six hours are not May hon ta Boh superscription More, Myst. of Godliness, (1660,) p. 417. 
nted in the three years after the leap year. Of hie sole lady, who had pow’r to move Every vain-glorious superstitionist, that would 
" Holder. The oreat Northumberland. Waller. make a show in the flesh. More, ut supr. p. 495. 
esides occasional and supernumerary addresses, a 


¢ * * 4 
-;,{mmond’s certain perpetual returns exceeded | SUPERSE.CULAR.* adj. [super and secular.] Superstr Bere mE [superstitceux, Fr. 
Pavid’s seven times a-day, Fell.| Above the world. superstitiosus, Latin. ] 


j 
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1. Addicted to superstition; full of idle 
_ fancies or scruples with regard to reli- 


10n. 

At the kindling of the fire, and lighting of 
candles, they say certain prayers, and use some 
other superstitious rites, which shew that they ho- 
nour the fire and the light. Spenser. 

Nature’s own work it seem’d, nature taught art, 
And to a superstitious eye the haunt 
Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. Milton, P. R. 

A venerable wood, 
Where rites divine were paid, whose holy hair 
Was kept and cut with superstitious care. Dryden. 
2. Over accurate; scrupulous beyond 


need. 
Have I with all my full affections 
Still met the king? lov’d him next heaven ? obey’d 
him? 
Been out of fondness superstitious to him ? 
And am I thus rewarded ? Shaks. Hen. VIII. 


SuperstirTiousty. adv. [from supersti- 
tious. | 
1. In a superstitious manner; with erro- 
neous religion. 
There reigned in this island a king, whose me- 
mory of all others we most adore; not supersti- 
tiously, but as a divine instrument. Bacon. 


Q. With too much care. 

Neither of these methods should be too scrupu- 

lously and superstitiously pursued. Watts, Logick. 
SUPERSTI'TIOUSNESS.* n. s. [from super- 
stition.| The state of being superstitious. 

Remembringe also hys prynce’s pleasure, which 
hath wylled all superstycyousnesse to be taken away 
from the ceremonyes. 

Bale, Yet a Course, &c. (1548,) fol, 22. 
To SuPERSTRA‘IN. v. a.[ super and strain.] 
To strain beyond the just stretch. 
In the straining ofa string, the further it is 
strained, the less superstraining goeth to a note. 
Bacon. 
To SUPERSTRUCT. v. a. [superstruo, 
superstructus, Latin.] To build upon 
any thing. 

Two notions of fundamentals may be conceived, 
one signifying that whereon our eternal bliss is 
immediately superstrwcted, the other whereon our 
obedience to the faith of Christ is founded. 

Hammond. 

If his habit of sin haye not corrupted his prin- 
ciples, the vicious Christian may think it reason-~ 
able to reform, and the preacher may hope to super- 
struct good life upon such a foundation. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

This is the only proper basis on which to super- 

struct first imnocency, and then virtue, 


Dec. of Chr. Piety: 
SUPERSTRU‘CTION. 2.5. [from superstruct.] 


An edifice raised on any thing. 

Trees sprout not cross like dry and sapless 
beams ; nor do spars and tiles spring with a natural 
uniformity into a roof, and that out of stone and 
mortar: these are not the works of nature, but 
superstructions and additions to her, as the supplies 
of art. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1. 

I want not to improve the honour of the living 
by impairing that of the dead; and my own pro- 
fession hath taught me not to erect new super- 
structions upon an old ruin. Denham. 


Superstru crive. adj. [from superstruct.] 
Built upon something else. 

He that is so sure of his particular election, as 
to resolve he can never fall, must necessarily re- 
solve, that what were drunkenness in another, is 
not so in him, and nothing but the removing his 
fundamental error can rescue him from the super- 
structive, be it never so gross. Hammond. 

SuPERSTRU CTURE. n. 8. [super and struc- 
ture.| That which is raised or built 


upon something else. 
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He who builds upon the present, builds upon 
the narrow compass of a point; and where the 
foundation is so narrow, the superstructure cannot 
be high and strong too. South. 

Purgatory was not known in the primitive 
church, and is a superstructure upon the Christian 
religion. Tillotson. 

You have added to your natural endowments 
the superstructures of study, Dryden. 

SUPERSUBSTA’NTIAL. adj. [super and sub- 
stantial.| More than substantial. 

SupmrsuBrLe.* adj. [super and subtle.] 
Over subtle. 

If sanctimony and a frail vow betwixt an erring 
barbarian and a supersubile Venetian be not too 
hard for my wits. Shakspeare, Othello. 


SUPERVACA’NEOUS.} adj. [superva- 
caneus, Latin.]| Superfluous ; needless ; 
unnecessary ; serving to no purpose. 

Dict. 

Having in my former letters made a flying pro- 
gress through the European world, and taken a 
view of the several languages, dialects, and sub- 
dialects, whereby people converse with one another ; 
and being now wind-bound for Africk, I held it 
not altogether supervacancous to take a review of 
them. Howell, Lett. (dat. 1630,) ii. 60. 

Supervaca'neousty. adv. [from the ad- 
jective.| Needlessly. 

SuPERVACA’NEOUSNESS. 2. S. [from the 
adjective.| Needlessness. Bailey. 


To SUPERVE'NE. v. n. [supervenio, Lat.] 
To come as an extraneous addition. 

His good-will, when placed on any, was so fixed 
and rooted, that even supervening vice, to which he 
had the greatest detestation imaginable, could not 
easily remove it. Fell, Life of Hammond. 

Such a mutual gravitation can never swpervene 
to matter, unless impressed by a divine power, 

Bentley. 
SUPERVE/NIENT. adj. [superveniens, Lat. } 
Added ; additional. 

If it were unjust to murder John, the super- 
venient oath did not extenuate the fact, or oblige 
the juror unto it. Brown. 

That branch of belief was in him supervenient to 
Christian practice, and not all Christian practice 
built on that. Hammond. 

SUPERVENTION-} x. s. [from supervene. ] 
The act of supervening. 

An espousal contract may be broken off by the 
supervention of a legal kindred, inexpected. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience. 

To SUPERVYSE.f ». a. [super and visus, 

Latin.} To overlook; to oversee; to 
intend. 

The small time I supervised the glass-house, I 
got among those Venetians some smatterings of 
the Italian tongue. 

Howell, Lett. (dat. 1618,) i. i, 3. 

M. Bayle speaks of the vexation of the super- 
vising of the press in terms so feeling that) they 
move compassion. Congreve. 

Su PERVISE.* n.s: [from the verb.] In- 
spection. Not in use. 

That on the supervise, no leisure bated, 

No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 

My head should be struck off. Shaks. Hamlet. 
SupErvi'ston.* ns. [from supervise.] Act 

of supervising. 

I have a confused remembrance of having seen 
an old donation, for the sustenance of a perpetual 
lamp to burn before the high-altar in the royal 
chapel at Islip, under the trust and supervision of 
the abbots of Westminster. 

Warton, Hist. of Kiddington, p. 17. 
Supervisor. n. s. [from supervise.] An 
overseer ; an inspector; a superintend- 
ant. 
14 
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A supervisor may signify an overseer 
of the poor, an inspector of the customs, 
a surveyor of the highways, a supervisor 
of the excise. Watts, Logick. 

How satisfy’d, my lord! 
Would you be supervisor, grossly gape on? 


* Shakspeare. 
I am informed of the author and supervisors of 
this pamphlet. Dryden. 


To SuPERvVI'VE. v.n. [super and vivo.] To 
overlive ; to outlive. 

Upon what principle can the soul be imagined 
to be naturally mortal, or what revolutions in’ 
nature will it not be able to resist and supervive ?_ 

Clarke. 
SupInaA’TION. 2. s. [supination, Fr. from 
supino, Lat.] : 
1. The act of lying, or state of being laid 
with the face upward. 


2. In anatomy, the position of the hand, in 
which the palm is lifted upwards, or ex- 
posed. 

They [the muscles] can perform — flexion, exten- 
sion, pronation, supination, the tonick motion, cir- 
cumgyration; and all these with so great expedi- 
tion and agility, that they are much sooner done 
than said, yea as soon done as thought on. 

Smith on Old Age, p. 62. 

SUPI'NE.} adj. [supenus, Latin. Our 
word is apparently of no great age by 
theexamples. It is noticed in Bagwell’s 
Mystery of Astronomy, published in 
1655, as requiring explanation, in its 
sense of negligent or careless. ]} 

1. Lying with the face upward: opposed 
to prone. 

Upon these divers positions in man, wherein the 
spine can only be at right lines with the thigh, arise 
those remarkable postures, prone, supine, and erect. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

At ‘him he lanc’d his spear, and pierc’d his 

breast ; i 
On the hard earth the Lycian knock’d his head, 
And lay supine ; and forth the spirit fled. Dryden. 

What advantage hath a man by this erection 
above other animals, the faces of most of them 
being more supine than ours? Ray on the Creation. 

2. Leaning backwards with exposure to 
the sun. 


If the vine, 
On rising ground be plac’d, or hills supine, 
Extend thy loose battalions. Dryden- 
3. Negligent; careless ; indolent ; drowsy; 
thoughtless; inattentive. 
These men suffer by their absence, silence, neg 
ligence, or supine credulity. King Charles. 
Supine amidst our flowing store 
We slept securely. 
Supine in Sylvia’s snowy arms he lies, 
And all the busy cares of life defies. Tatler. 
He became pusillanimous and supine, and openly 
exposed to any temptation. Woodward. 
Sune. n.s, [supin, French; supinum, 
Latin.] In Latin Grammar, a term 
signifying a particular kind of verba 
noun, 
Surivexy. adv. [from supine. ] 
1. With the face upward. 
2. Drowsily; thoughtlessly ; indolently. 


Who on the beds of sin supinely lie, 
They in the summer of their age shall die. 


Dryden. 


Sandys. 

The old imprison’d king, 2 

Whose lenity first pleas’d the gaping crowd ; 
But when long try’d, and found supinely good, 
Like A®sop’s log, they leapt upon his back. 
Dryden: 


SUP 


_ He panting on thy breast supinely lies, 
_ While with thy heavenly form he feeds his famish’d 
7 eyes, Dryden, Luc. 
a Wilt thou then repine 
“To labour for thyself? and rather chuse 
To lie supinely, hoping Heaven will bless 
- Thy slighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn’d ? 
Philips. 


a Beneath a verdant laurel’s shade, 

_ Horace, immortal bard! supinely laid. 

SuPINENESS. x. s. [from supine.] 

1. Posture with the face upward. 

2. Drowsiness ; carelessness ; indolence. 

_ When this door is open to let Dissenters in, 
considering their industry and our supineness, they 

"may in a very few years grow toa Majority in the 


_ house of commons, Swift. 


SurrNity, x. s. [from supine.] 
4, Posture of lying with the face up- 
_ wards. 

2. Carelessness; indolence; thoughtless- 

_ ness. 

___ The fourth cause of errour is a supinity or neg- 

__ lect of enquiry, even in matters wherein we doubt, 

A are believing than going to see. 

Bey Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Su’ppace.* n.s. [from To sup.] What 
_ may be supped; pottage. 

i | Their tables, when they gave themselves to fast- 
__ ing, had not that usual furniture of such dishes as 

: do cherish blood with blood ; but for food they had 
bread; for suppage, salt; and for sauce, herbs, 

fae Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. §72. 

| Supparra’rion,* n,s. [from suppalpor, 

: ft 
_ Lat. to wheedle.] Act of enticing by 
soft words. 
__ Let neither bugs of fear, nor suppalpations of 
_ favour, weaken your hands. 
km Bp. Hall, St. Paul’s Combat. 
es art a courtier, and hast Jaid a plot to rise ; 


Prior. 


_ if obsequious servility to the great; if those gifts 
_ in the bosom, which our blunt ancestors would 
have termed bribes; if plausible suppalpations, if 
o stless importunities will hoise thee; thou wilt 
mount! Seasonable Serm. (1644,) p. $0. 
ToSUPPA’RASITE.* v. a. [supparasitor, 


_ Lat.] To flatter; to cajole. 

+ how this subtile cunning sophister suppara- 
__‘Siles the people; that’s ambition’s fashion too, 
___ ever to be popular. 

. fi: Dr. Clarke’s Serm. (1637,) p. 245. 
i 


Here cozening in bargains, there breaking of 
romises; here perfidious underminings, there 
Ting supparasitations. 

ae Bp. Hall, Fast Serm. (1628. ) 
Suppepa’szous. adj. [sub and pes, Lat. ] 

_ Placed under the feet. 

He had slender legs, but encreased by riding 
 aiter meals; that is, the humour descended upon 
- their pendulosity, they having no support or sup- 
i ial stability. Brown. 
fo Suppr’pirate.* v. a. [suppedito,Lat.] 


: iege supply. 
Those things there is a logical possibility for us 
to do, and strength sufficient suppeditated. 
Le Hammond, Works, iv. 572, 
Whosoever is able to suppeditate all things to the 


7 / Miflicing of all must have an infinite power, 


Ag Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1. 
SUPPER. nz. s. [souper, Fr. See Sup.] 
_ The last meal 


; of the day ; the evening 
fh past. 
— To-night we hold a solemn supper. Shakspeare. 
6, I'll to my book: 
| a. Yet, ere supper-time, must I perform 
Much business, Shakspeare, Tempest. 
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The hour of supper comes unearn’d, 
Milton, P. L. 
His physicians, after his great fever that he had 
in Oxford, required him to eat suppers. Fell. 


Su’PPERLEss. adj 
supper; fasting at night. 


Suppose a man’s going supperless to bed should | 


introduce him to the table of some great prince, 
Spectator. 
She ey’d the bard, where supperless he sat, 
And pin’d, unconscious of his rising fate. 


To SUPPLA‘NT. v. a. 
sub and planta, Lat.] 
1. To trip up the heels. 


His legs entwining 
Each other, till supplanted down he fell ; 
A monstrous serpent on his belly prone. 
Milton, P. L. 

The thronging populace with hasty strides 
Obstruct the easy way ; the rocking town 
Supplants their footsteps; to and fro they reel. 

Philips. 
to turn 


Pope. 


[supplanter, Fr. 


2. To displace by stratagem ; 
out. 

It is Philoclea his heart is set upon; it is my 
daughter I have borne to supplant me, Sidney. 

Upon a just survey, take ‘Titus’ part, 

And so supplant us for ingratitude. Shakspeare. 
3. To displace; to overpower; to force 
away. 

If it be fond, call it a woman’s fear ; 

Which fear if better reasons can supplant, 
I will subscribe, and say, I wrong’d the duke. 
Shakspeare 

Suspecting that the courtier had supplanted the 

friend. ‘ell. 
4. The sense in this passage seems to be 
mistaken. 

For such doctrines as depend merely upon in- 
stitution and the instruction of others, men do 
frequently differ both from themselves, and from 
one another about them; because that which can 
plant, can supplant. Wilkins. 

SupPLAnta’TION.* x. s. [from supplant. } 
The act of supplanting or displacing. 

The miraculous supplantation [of Jacob] was a 

kind of wrestling with his brother for the blessing. 

Stokes on the Prophets, (1659,) p. 82. 

SuppLa’nter.f x. s. [from supplant.] One 
that supplants ; one that displaces. 

A man to ben a supplantour. 

Gower, Conf. Am. B. 2. 

Is not he rightly named Jacob, [in the margin, 
that is, a supplanter. ] Gen. xxvii. 36, 

A treacherous supplanter and underminer of the 
peace of all families and societies. : 

South, Serm. vi. 113. 

The Gentiles began to press into the Gospel, 
and as by force to take it from the Jews. This 
was signified in the name Jacob, that is, a sup- 
planter ; for the Gentiles here supplanted their 
elder brother the Jews, and stole the blessing and 
heirship from them. 

Leslie, Truth of Chr. Dennstrated. 
SuppLa’NTING.* x. s. [from supplant.] 
The act of displacing or turning out. 

That sad disunion and jealousy, those divisions 
and supplantings that were among the king’s own 
friends. Hoadly, Serm. 80 Jan. (1717-8,) p. 20. 

SUPPLE. adj. [souple, Fr.] 
1. Pliant ; flexible. et 

The joints are more supple to all feats of activity 
in youth than afterwards. Bacon. 

Will ye submit your necks, and choose to bend 
The supple knee? _ Milton, P.L. 

And sometimes went, and sometimes ran, 


i joints, as lively vigour led. 
With supple joints, y ita: 


No women are apter to spin linen well than the 
Trish, who labouring little in any kind with their 


- [from supper.} Wanting | 


f 
| 
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have their fingers more supple and soft than 
women of the poorer condition in England, 
Temple. 


hands, 
other 


2. Yielding ; soft; not obstinate. 
When we ’ve stuff’d 
These pipes and these conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 
Than in our priestlike fasts, Shakspeare. 
Ev’n softer than thy own, of suppler kind, 
More exquisite of taste, and more than man refin’d, 
" Dryden. 
If punishment reaches not the mind, and makes 
not the will supple, it hardens the offender, Locke. 
3. Flattering ; fawning ; bending. 
_ There is something so supple and insinuating 
in this absurd unnatural doctrine, as makes it ex 
tremely agreeable toa prince’s car. Addison. 
4. That which makes supple. 
Each part depriy’d of supple government, 
Shall stiff, and stark, and cold appear, like death, 
; Shakspeare. 
To Sv’prix. vv. a. [from the adjective.] 


1. To make pliant; to make soft ; to make 
flexible. 

Poultices allaying pain, drew down the humours, 
and suppled the parts, thereby making the passages 
wider, Temple. 

To supple a carcass, drench it in water. 

Arbuthnota 
2. To make compliant. 

Knaves having, by 
Convine’d or suppled 
But they must blab. 

A mother persisting till she 
ter’s mind, and suppled her 
correction, she 
ever after. 


To Su’Prye. v.72. 
plant. 


their own importunate suit, 
them, they cannot chuse, 
Shakspeare, Othello, 
had bent her daugh- 
wil], the only end of 
established her authority thoroughly 
Locke on Education. 


To grow soft; to grow 


The stones 
Did first the rigour of their kind expel, 
And suppled into softness as they fell. 


SuPpLeLy.* adv. 
mildly ; pliantly. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
SU’PPLEMENT. 2. s. [supplement, Fr. 
supplementum, Lat.] 


1. Addition to any thing by which its de- 
fects are supplied. 

Unto the word of God, being in respect of that 
end for which God ordained it, perfect, exact, and 
absolute in itself, we do not add reason as a sup 
plement of any maim or defect therein, but as a ne- 
cessary instrument, without which we could not 
reap by the Scripture’s perfection that fruit and 
benefit which it yieldeth. Hooker. 

His blood will atone for our imperfection, his 
righteousness he imputed in supplement to what is 
lacking in ours, Rogers. 

Instructive satire, true to virtue’s cause ! 

Thou shining supplement of publick laws! Young. 
2. Store; supply. Not in use. 
We had not spent 
Our ruddie wine a ship-board ; supplement 
Of large sort each man to his vessel drew. 


Dryden. 
[from supple.] Softly ; 


Chapman. 
SUPPLEMENTAL. adj. [from supple- 
SUPPLEMENTARY. ment.| Additional ; 


such as may supply the place of what is 
lost or wanting. 

Supplemental acts of state were made to supply 
defects of laws; and so tonnage and poundage 
were collected. Clarendon. 

Divinity would not then pass the yard and loom, 
nor preaching be taken in as an easier supple- 
mentary trade, by those that disliked the pains of 
their own. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

Provide his brood, next Smithfield fair, 

With supplemental hobby horses ; 


And happy be their infant courses. Prior. 
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Su’ppLeness. ns. [souplesse, Fr. from 


supple. | 
1. Pliantness; flexibility; readiness to take 
any form. 

The fruit is of a pleasant taste, caused by the 
suppleness and gentleness of the juice, being that 
which maketh the boughs also so flexible. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
2, Readiness of compliance ; facility. 

Study gives strength to the mind, conversation 
grace; the first apt to give stiffness, the other sup- 
pleness. Temple. 

A compliance and suppleness of their wills, being 
by a steady hand introduced by parents, will seem 
natural to them, preventing all occasions of strug- 
gling. Locke. 

Su’pptetory.t adj. [from suppleo, Lat.] 
Brought in to fill up deficiencies. 

Thaye partly from Prynne, partly from my own 
conjecture, supplied the mutilated places as well 
as I could; but have included all such suppletory 
words in crotchets, 

Wharton, Diary of Abp. Laud, p. 58. 

Su’ppLerory.f x. s. [suppletorium, Latin.] 
That which is to fill up deficiencies. 

They invent swppietories to excuse an evil man. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 285. 

That suppletory of an implicit belief is by Ro- 
manists conceived sufficient for those not capable 
of an explicit. Hammond. 


Supp au.* n.s. [from supply.] The act of 
supplying. 
Society is preserved by mutual wants, the sup- 


plial of which causeth mutual happiness. 
Warburton, Serm. 
Suppii'ance.* n. s. [from supply.] Con- 
tinuance. 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute, 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
SUPPLIANT. adj. (suppliant, Fr.]  En- 
treating ; beseeching ; precatory ; sub- 
missive. 
To those legions your levy 
Must be suppliant. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 
To bow and sue for grace with suppliant knee. 
Milton, P. L. 
The rich grow suppliant, and the poor grow 
proud ; 
Those offer mighty gain, and these ask more. 
Dryden, 
Constant to his first decree, 
To bow the haughty neck, and raise the suppliant 
knee. Prior. 
Su’ peLiant. n. 8, [from the adjective.] An 
humble petitioner; one who begs sub- 
missively. 

A petition from a Florentine I undertook, 
Vanquish’d thereto by the fair grace and speech 
OF the poor suppliant. Shakspeare. 

Hourly suitors come : 

The east with incense and the west with gold, 

Will stand like suppliants to receive her doom, 
Dryden. 
Spare this life, and hear thy suppliant’s prayer. 
Dryden. 
Su’peLtantLy.* adv. [from suppliant.] In 

a submissive manner. 

Gan the man, whose breast glows with the least 
spark of gratitude, indulge these meditations, and 
not prostrate himself, with the deepest humiliation 
of soul, before the throne of grace, and suppliantly 
implore the divine mercy for his many and great 
sins ? The Student, vol.i. p. 139. 


Su’ppLicant. n. s. [supplicans, Lat.] One 
that entreats or implores with great 
submission; an humble petitioner. 
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The prince and people of Nineveh assembling 
themselves a main army of supplicants, God did 
not withstand them. Hooker. 

The wise supplicant, though he prayed for the 
condition he thought most desirable, yet left the 
event to God. Rogers. 

Abraham, instead of indulging the supplicant in 
his desire of new evidence, refers him to what his 
bretbren had. Atterbury: 

Su’ppLicant.* adj. [supplicans, Lat.) En- 
treating; submissively petitioning. 

[They] offered to this council their letters sup- 
plicant, confessing that they had sinned. 

Bp. Bull, on the Corrup. of the Ch. of Rome. 


To SU'IPPLICATE. ». n. [supplier, Fr. 
supplico, Lat. from supplex.| To implore; 
to entreat ; to petition submissively and 
humbly. 

Many things a man cannot with any comeliness 
say or do; a man cannot brook to supplicate or beg. 
Bacon. 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations come, 
In supplicating crowds to learn their doom. 
Addison. 

Supeiica’ TION. n. s. [supplication, Fr. from 
supplicate. | 

1. Petition humbly delivered; entreaty. 

My lord protector will come this way by and by, 
and then we may deliver our supplications in the 
quill. Shakspeare- 

My mother hows, 
As if Olympus to a mole-hill should 
In supplication nod. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

2. Petitionary worship; the adoration of 

a suppliant or petitioner. 


Praying with all prayer and supplication, with | 


all perseverance and supplication for all saints. 
Eph. vi. 18. 
Bend thine ear 
To supplication ; hear his sighs though mute. 
Milton, P. L. 

A second sort of publick prayer is, that all in a 
family that are members of it join in their com- 
mon supplications. Wh, Duty of Man. 

These prove the common practice of the wor- 
ship of images in the Roman church, as to the 
rites of supplication and adoration, to be as extra- 
vagant as among the heathens. Stilling fleet. 

We should testify our dependence upon God, 
and our confidence of his goodness, by constant 
prayers and supplications for mercy. Tillotson. 

Su’ppticatory.* adj. [from supplicate.] 
Petitionary. 

All the skill of men and angels cannot afford a 
more exquisite model of supplicatory devotion, 
than that blessed Saviour of ours gave us in the 
mount. Bp. Hall, Devout Soul, § 2. 

If we except the Creeds, no part of the service 
was accompanied by musick, which was not either 
of the supplicatory or thanksgiving species. 

Mason on Ch. Musick, p.. 110. 

Supreirer.* n. s. [from supply. ] One who 

supplies; one who makes up for an 
omission. 

Saul might set up for a supplier of the default 
of Joshua and the princes of Israel in sparing the 
Gibeonites, Stackhouse, Hist. of the Bible. 

To SUPPLY’. v. a. [suppleo, Lat. suppleer, 
French. ] 
1. To fill up as any deficiencies happen. 

Out of the fry of these rakehell horseboys are 
their kearn supplied and maintained. Spenser. 

2, To give something wanted; to yield; 
to afford. 

They were princes that had wives, sons, and 
nephews ; and yet all these could not supply the 
comfort of friendship. Bacon. 


I wanted nothing fortune could supply, 
Nor did she slumber till that hour deny. Dryden. 
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3. To relieve with something wanted. 

Although I neither lend nor borrow, 

Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I ’Jl break a custom. Shaks. Merch.-of Ven. 
4. To serve instead of. 
Burning ships the banish’d sun supply, 
And no light shines but that by which men die. 
. Waller. 
5. To give or bring, whether good or bad. 
Nearer care swpplies 
Sighs to my breast, and sorrow to my eyes. Prior. 
6. To fill any room made vacant. 
Upstart creatures to supply our vacant room, 
Milton, P. L. 
The sun was set; and vesper, to supply 
His absent beams, had lighted up the sky. 
Dryden. 
7. To accommodate; to furnish. 
While trees the mountain-tops with shades 
supply, 
Your honour, name, and praise shall never die. 
Dryden, 

The reception of light must be supplied by 
some opbn form of the fabrick. Wotton. 

My lover, turning away several old servants, 
supplied tae with others from his own house. Swift. 

Surety’. x. s. [from the verb.] Relief of 
want; cure of deficiencies. 

I mean that now your abundance may bea sup- 
ply for their want, that their abundance also may 
be a supply for your want. 2 Cor. viit. 14. 

Art from that fund each just supply provides, 
Works without show, and without pomp presi 

Pope. 
Suppiy’AL, and SuppLy ANCE.* See Sup- 
PLIAL, and SUPPLIANCE- 
SuppLy’MENT.* n. s. [from supply.]  Pre- 
vention of deficiency. Not in use. 
T will never fail 
Beginning, nor supplyment. Shaks. Cymb. 
To SUPPORT. v. a. (supporter, French ; 
supportare, Ital.] 


1. To sustain; to prop; to bear up. 
Stooping to support each flower of tender stalk. 
Milton, P, L. 
The palace built by Picus, vast and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars stood. Dryden. 
The original community of all things appearing 
from this donation of God, the sovereignty of 
Adam, built upon his private dominion, must fall, 
not having any foundation to support its Locke. 
2. To endure any thing painful without 
being overcome. 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains. 
Milton, P. Le 
Could’st thou swpport that burden? 
Milton, P. L. 
This fierce demeanour, and his insolence, 
The patience of a God could not support. Dryden 


3. To endure ; to bear. 
She scarce awake her eyes could keep, 
Unable to support the fumes of sleep. len. 
None can support a diet of flesh and water with- 
out acids, as salt, vinegar, and bread, without 
falling into a putrid fever. Arbuthnot. 
4. To sustain ; to keep from fainting. 
With inward consolations recompens’d, 
And oft supported. Milton, P. L. 
Surro’rr.f n. s. [support, Fr. from the 
verb. ] 
1. Act or power of sustaining, 

Though the idea we have of a horse or stone be 
but the collection of those several sensible qualities 
which we find united in them, yet, because we 
cannot conceive how they should subsist alone, we 
suppose them existing in and supported by some 
common subject, which support we denote by the 
name substance, though it be certain we have no 
clear idea of that support. Locke 

2, Prop; sustaining power. 
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3. Necessaries of life. 
Theirs be the produce of the soil ! 
O may it still reward their toil ! 
Nor ever the defenceless train 
Of clinging infants ask support in vain! Shenstone. 
4, Maintenance ; supply.- 
Let us next consider the ward, or person within 
“age, for whose assistance and swpport these guar- 
dians are constituted by law. Blackstone. 
Surro’RTaBxe. adj. (supportable, French, 
from support.] “Tolerable; to be en- 
-dured. It may be observed that Shak- 
_ speare accents the first syllable. 
: ___ As great to me, as late; and supportable 
* To make the dear loss, have I means much weaker 
_ Than you may call to comfort you. 
Shakspeare, Tempest. 
Alterations in the project of uniting Christians 
might be very supportable, as things in their own 
nature indifferent. Swift. 
I wish that whatever part of misfortunes they 
must bear, may be rendered supportable to them. 
Pope. 
‘Suppo’RTABLENESS.f 7. s. [from support- 
able.| The state of being tolerable. 
| It hath an influence on the supportadleness of 
the burthen. Hammond, Works, iv. 477. 


_Supro’rrance.} |. s. [from support ; 
Supporta’rion. § old Fr. supportation.] 
' Maintenance; support. Both these words 
_ are obsolete. 
: Give some supportance to the bending twigs. 
Shakspeare. 
, His quarrel he finds scarce worth talking of, 
__ therefore draw for the supportance of his vow. 
Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
The benefited subject should render some small 
portion of his gain, for the supportation of the 
king’s expence. Bacon. 
‘The firm promises and supportations of a faith- 
ful God. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 385. 
)Suppo’rrer.} n. s. [from support.] 
1, One that supports. 
You must walk by us upon either hand, 
And good supporters are you. 
Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
Because a relation cannot be founded in no- 
thing, and the thing here related as a supporter, or 
_ asupport, is not represented to the mind by any 
distinct idea. Locke. 
2. Prop; that by which any thing is borne 
__up from falling. 
The sockets and supporters of flowers are figured. 
Bacon. 
We shall be discharged of our load; but you, 
that are designed for beams and supporters, shall 
bear. LT’ Estrange. 
There is no loss of room at the bottom, as there 
is in a building set upon supporters, | Mortimer. 
3. Sustainer ; comforter. 
The saints have a companion and supporter in 
all their miseries, South. 
4A Maintainer; defender. 
' The beginning of the earl of Essex I must at- 
‘tribute in great part to my lord of Leicester ; but 
yet as an introducer or supporter, not as a teacher, 
: Wotton. 
Such propositions as these are competent to blast 
and defame any cause which requires such aids, 
and stands in need of such supporters. Hammond. 
___ Allexamples represent ingratitude as sitting in 
__ its throne, with pride at its right hand, and cruelty 
_ -atits left; worthy supporters of such a reigning 
impiety. South. 
| Love was no more, when loyalty was gone, 
ay The great supporter of his awful throne. Dryden. 
». Supporters. [In heraldry.] Figures of 


_ beasts, birds, and sometimes of human 


_ beings, which support the arms. 
_ More might be added of helms, crests, mantles, 
and supporters. Camden. 
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Unless this should be esteemed a relick, I know 
of no other, of this once magnificent monastery, 
except the rude capital of a pillar with a date in 
the stone-work 1484, surmounted by a_stone- 
escocheon of arms with supporters, preserved in the 
Vicar’s Garden at Ensham. 

Warton, Hist. of Kiddington, p. 14. 

Supro’rtFux. * adj. [support and full. 
Abounding with support. Not used. 

Upon the Eolian god’s supportfull wings, 

With chearefull shouts, they parted from the shore. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 821. 

SupPPo’RTMENT.* 7. 5. [from support.] Sup- 
port. Obsolete. 

Not taking effect by the supportment of Spain. 

Wotton, Rem. p. 479. 

Prelaty in her fleshy supportments, in her carnal 
doctrine of ceremony and tradition. 

Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. 2. 

Suppo’saBiE. adj. [from suppose.] That 
may be supposed. 

Invincible ignorance is, in the far greatest num- 
ber of men, ready to be confronted against the 
necessity of their believing all the seyerals of any 
supposable catalogue. : Hammond. 

Suppo’sat, n. s. [from seppose.] Position 
without proof ; imagination ; belief. 

Young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 
Thinks our state to be out of frame. Shakspeare. 

Little can be looked for towards the advance- 
ment of natural theory, but from those that are 
likely to mend our prospect: the defect of events, 
and sensible appearances, suffer us to proceed no 
further towards science, than to imperfect guesses 
and timorous supposals. Glanville, Sceps. Pref. 

When this comes, our former swpposal of suffi- 
cient grace, as of the preaching of the word, and 
God’s calls, are utterly at an end. Hammond. 

Interest, with a Jew, never proceeds but upon 
supposal at least of a firm and sufficient bottom. 

South. 

Artful men endeavour to entangle thoughtless 
women by bold supposals and offers. 

Richardson, Clarissa. 

To SUPPO'SE, v. a. [supposer, Fr. sup- 
pono, Lat.] 

1. To lay down without proof; to advance 
by way of argument or illustration with- 
out maintaining the truth of the position. 

Where we meet with all the indications and 
evidences of such a thing as the thing is capable of, 
supposing it to be true, it must needs be very irra- 
tional to make any doubt of it. Wilkins. 


2. To admit without proof. 

This is to be entertained as a firm principle, that 
when we have as great assurance that a thing is, 
as we could possibly, supposing it were, we ought 
not to make any doubt of its existence. Tillotson. 

Suppose some so negligent that they will not be 
brought to learn by gentle ways, yet it does not 
thence follow that the rough discipline of the cudgel 
is to be used to all. Locke. 

3. To imagine; to believe without exa- 
mination. 

Tell false Edward, thy supposed king, 

That Lewis of France is sending over maskers, 
‘ Shakspeare. 

Let not my lord suppose that they have slain all 


the king’s sons ; for Ammon only is slain. 
2 Sam. xiii. 32, 


I suppose 
We should compel them to a quick result. 
Milton, P. L. 
4. To require as previous. 
This supposeth something, without evident ground. 
Hale, 
5. To make reasonably supposed. 
One falsehood always supposes another, and 
renders all you can say suspected. Female Quiz. 
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6. To put one thing by fraud in the place 
of another. 


Suppro’se. n. s. [from the verb.] Supposi- 
tion; position without proof; unevi- 
denced conceit. 

We come short of our suppose so far, 

That after seven years’ siege, yet Troy walls stand. 
Shakspeare. 

Is Egypt’s safety, and the king’s, and yours, 
Fit to be trusted on a bare suppose 
That he is honest ? Dryden, Cleomenes. 

Suppo’ser. n.s. [from suppose.) One 
that supposes. 

Thou hast by marriage made thy daughter mine, 
While counterfeit supposers blear’d thine eyne. 

Shakspeare. 

Supposrrion. x. s. [supposition, Fr. from 
suppose.| Position laid down; hypo- 
thesis ; imagination yet unproved. 

In saying he is a good man, understand me that 
he is sufficient; yet his means are in supposition. 

Shakspeare. 

Sing, siren, for thyself, and I will dote; 
Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs, 
And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lye; 

And in that glorious swpposition think 
He gains by death, that hath such means to die. 
Shakspeare. 

This is only an infallibility upon sapposition, that 

if a thing be true, it is impossible to be false. 
Tillotson. 

Such an original irresistible notion is neither 
requisite upon supposition of a Deity, nor is pre- 
tended to by religion. Bentley. 

Supposr’tionau.* adj. [from supposition. | 
Hypothetical. 

Men and angels, indeed, have also a certain 
knowledge of future things, but it is not absolute, 
but only suppositional. South, Serm. ix. 327. 

Suprositr’tious. adj. [from suppositus, 
supposititius, Lat. | 

1. Not genuine; put by a trick into the 
place or character belonging to another. 

The destruction of Mustapha was so fatal to 
Solyman’s line, as the succession of the Turks 
from Solyman is suspected to be of strange blood ; 


for that Selymus II, was thought to be suppositi- 
tious. Bacon. 

It is their opinion that no man ever killed his 
father; but that, if it should ever happen, the 
reputed son must have been illegitimate, suppositi- 
tious, or begotten in adultery. Addison. 

There is a Latin treatise among the suppositi- 
tious pieces, ascribed to Athanasius. Waterland. 

2. Supposed ; imaginary ; not real. 

Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the 
benefit of the earth, and its productions, than their 
destruction, as all these supposititious ones mani- 
festly would do. Woodward. 

Sopposirr'riousiy.* adv. [from suppositi- 
tious. | By supposition. 

Supposititiously he derives it from the Lune 
Montes 15 degrees south. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 31. 
Supposrti’Trousness. x. s. [from supposi- 
titious.| State of being counterfeit. 


Suppo’strive.* adj. [from supposition. ] 
Supposed ; including a supposition. 

You can infer from hence but only a swppositive 
necessity of haying an infallible guide, and that 
grounded upon a false supposition. ‘ 

Chillingworth, Rel. of Prot. ch. 2. § 145. 

Nor was his burial only represented typically, 

but foretold prophetically, both by a swppositive 


intimation, and by an express prediction. 
Pearson on the Creed, Art. 4. 


Suppo’sitrve.* n.s. That which implies 
supposition : as, 2f 
4Z 


S..ULP 


The suppositives denote connection, but assert 
not actual existence; the positives imply both the 
one and the other. Harris, Hermes, B. 2. ch. 2. 

Supro’sITIVELy. adv. [from suppose.] Upon 
supposition. 

The unreformed sinner may haye some hope 
suppositively, if he do change and repent: the 
honest penitent may hope positively. Hammond. 

Suppo’sirory. . s. [suppositoire, Fr. sup- 
positorium, Lat.| A kind of solid clyster. 

Nothing relieves the head more than the piles, 
therefore suppositories of honey, aloes, and rock- 
salt ought to be tried. Arbuthnot. 


To SUPPRE'SS, v. a. [supprimo, sup- 
pressus, Lat. supprimer, Fr. ] 

1. To crush; to overpower ; to overwhelm; 
to subdue ; to reduce from any state of 
activity or commotion. 

Glo’ster would have armour out of the Tower, 
To crown himself king, and suppress the prince. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Every rebellion, when it is suppressed, doth 

make the subject weaker, and the prince stronger. 
Davies on Ireland. 

Sir William Herbert, with a well-armed and 
ordered company, set sharply upon them; and 
oppressing some of the forwardest of them by 
death, suppressed the residue by fear. Hayward. 

2. To conceal ; not to tell; not to reveal. 

Things not reveal'd, which the invisible King, 
Only omniscient, hath suppress’d in night. 

Milton, P. L. 

Still she suppresses the name, and this keeps him 
in a pleasing suspense ; and, in the very close of 
her speech, she indirectly mentions it. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 

3. To keep in; not to let out. 

Well didst thou, Richard, to suppress thy voice; 
For had the passions of thy heart burst out, 

T fear we should have seen decypher’d there 
More rancorous spight, more furious raging broils. 
Shakspeare. 

Suppre'ssion. n. s. [suppression, Fr. sup- 
pressio, Lat. from suppress. ] 

1, The act of suppressing. 

2. Not publication. 

You may depend upon a suppression of these 
verses. Pope. 

Suppre’ssive.* adj. [from swppress.] Sup- 
pressing ; overpowering; concealing ; 
keeping in. 

Johnson gives us expressive and oppressive, but 
neither impressive nor suppressive, though proceed- 
ing as obviously from their respective sources. 

\ bs Seward, Lett. ii. 154. 

Surpre'ssor.f x. s. [from suppress.] One 
that suppresses, crushes, or conceals. 


Sherwood. 

To SUPPURATE. v. a. [from pus puris, 

Lat. suppurer, Fr.] To generate pus or 
matter. 

This disease is generally fatal : if it suppurates 
the pus, it is evacuated into the lower belly, where 
it produces putrefaction. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Su'ppuRATE. v. x. To grow to pus. 


SUPPURATION, 2. 8. [suppuration, Fr. from 
suppurate. | 

1, The ripening or change of the matter 
of a tumour into pus. 

If the inflammation be gone too far towards a 
suppuration, then it must be promoted with sup- 
puretives, and opened by incision. Wiseman. 

This great attrition must produce a great pro- 
pensity to the putrescent alkaline condition of the 
fluids, and consequently to suppurations. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. The matter suppurated. 

The great physician of souls sometimes cannot 

cure without cutting us; sin has festered inwardly, 


SUPRALAPSA‘RIAN.* 7. $. 


SUP 


and he must lance the imposthume, to let out 
death with the suppuwration. South. 


Su’ppurATIVE.} adj. [suppuratif, Fr. from 


suppurate.| Digestive; generating mat- 
ter. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


Su'/ppuRATIVE.* n. 5. A suppurating me- 


dicine. 

If the inflammation be gone too far towards a 
suppuration, then it must be promoted with sup- 
puratives, and opened by incision. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 


SuppuTa‘TION. n. s. [supputation, Fr. sup- 


puto, Lat.] Reckoning ; account; cal- 
culation ; computation. 

From these differing properties of day and year 
arise difficulties in carrying on and reconciling the 
supputation of time in long measures. 

Holder on Time. 

The Jews saw every day their Messiah still 
farther removed from them; that the promises of 
their doctors, about his speedy manifestations, were 
false; that the predictions of the prophets, whom 
they could now no longer understand, were covered 
with obscurity; that all the supputations of time 
either terminated in Jesus Christ, or were without 
a period. West. 


To Supru TE. v. a. [from supputo, Latin. ] 


To reckon; to calculate. 


SUPRA. [Latin.] In composition, sig- 


nifies above, or before. 


SUPRALAPSA’RIAN. | adj. [supra and lap- 
SUPRALA’PSARY. 


sus, Latin.] Ante- 
cedent to the fall of man. 

One who main- 
tains the supralapsarian doctrine. 

The supralapsarians, with whom the object of 
the decree is homo conditus, man created, not yet 
fallen; and the sublapsarians, with whom it is man 
fallen, or the corrupt mass. Hammond. 

The supralapsarians think, that God does only 
consider his own glory in all that he does; and 
that whatever is done, arises, as from its first cause, 
from the decree of God; that, in this decree, God, 
considering only the manifestation of his own glory, 
intended to make the world, to put a race of men 
in it, to constitute them under Adam as their foun- 
tain and head; that he decreed Adam’s sin, the 


lapse of his posterity, and Christ’s death, together | 9 Highest ; most excellent. 


with the salvation or damnation of such as should 
be most for his glory ; that to those, who were to 
be saved, he decreed to give such efficacious assist- 
ances, as should certainly put them in the way of 
salvation; and to those whom he rejected, he de- 
creed to give such assistances and means only, as 
should render them inexcusable; that all men do 
continue in a state of grace or of sin, and shall be 
saved or damned, according to that first decree. 
Burnet on the 39 Articles, Art. 17. 


SuPRAMU'NDANE.* adj. [supra and mun- 


dane.| Above the world. 

He that was in the form of God, clothed with 
all the majesty and glory of the supramundane life, 
yet emptied himself of all this unspeakable felicity, 
and took upon him the form of a servant. 

FTallywell, Sav. of Souls, (1677,) p. 19. 

Beings divine, supramundane, and unchange- 

able. Harris, Three Treatises, Notes. 


SuPpRAVULGAR. adj. [supra and vulgar] 


Above the vulgar. 

None of these motives can prevail with aman to 
furnish himself with supravulgar and noble quali- 
ties. Collier. 


Supre Macy. n. s. [from supreme.] Highest 


place; highest authority; state of being 
supreme. 

No appeal may be made unto any one of higher 
power, inasmuch as the order of your discipline 
admitteth no standing inequality of courts, no 
spiritual judge to have any ordinary superior on 
earth, but as many supremacies as there are parishes 
and several congregations, Hooker. 


} 


SUR 


As we under heay’n are supreme head, 
So, undér him, that great supremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. 
Shakspeare, K. John. 
I am asham’d that women 
Should seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 
When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. 
Shakspeare. 
Put to proof his high supremacy, 
Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or fate. 
Milton, P. L. 
Henry VIII. had no intention to change reli- 
gion: he continued to burn protestants after he had 
cast off the pope’s supremacy. Swift, 
You ’re formed by nature for this supremacy, 
which is granted from the distinguishing character 
of your writing. Dryden. 
From some wild curs that from their masters ran, 
Abhorring the supremacy of man, 
In woods and caves the rebel race began. Dryden. 
Supremacy of nature, or supremacy of perfec. 
tion, is to be possessed of all perfection, and the 
highest excellency possible. Waterland. 
To deny him this supremacy is to dethrone the 
Deity, and give his kingdom to another. Rogers, 


SUPREME. adj. [supremus, Lat.] 
1. Highest in dignity; highest in autho- 


rity. It may be observed, that swperiour 
is used often of local elevation, but sx- 


preme only of intellectual or political. 
As no man serveth God, and loveth him not; so 

neither can any man sincerely love God, and not 

extremely abhor that sin which is the highest de- 

gree of treason against the supreme Guide and 

Monarch of the whole world, with whose diyine 

authority and power it investeth others, Hooker. 

The god of soldiers, 
With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness, Shakspeare, Coriol. 
My soul akes 

To know, when two authorities are up, 

Neither supreme, how soon confusion 

May enter ’twixt the gap of both, Shaksp. Coriol. 
This strength, the seat of Deity supreme. 

Milton, P, L. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees 3 

Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 

Supreme in state, and in three more decays. Dryd. 


No single virtue we could most commend, 
Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend fn 
For she was all in that supreme degree, 
That, as no one prevail’d, so all was she. Dryden. 
To him both heaven 
The right had given, 
And his own love bequeath’d supreme command. 


Dryden, 


Supre’MELy. adv. [from the adjective.] 


In the highest degree. 
The starving chemist in his golden views 


Supremely blest, the poet in his muse. Pope. 


SUR. [sur, Fr.] In composition, means 


upon or over and above. 


Surapprrion, 2. s. [sur and addition.] 


Something added to the name. 
He serv’d with glory and admir’d success, 
So gain’d the swraddition, Leonatus. 
Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 


Su’RAL. adj. [from sura, Lat.] Being in 


the calf of the leg. 
He was wounded in the inside of the calf of his 
leg, into the swral artery, Wiseman, Surgery: 


Su’rance. n. s. [from sure.] Warrant; 


security ; assurance. 
Give some surance that thou art revenge; 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels, 
Shakspeare. 


SURBASE.* x. s. [sur and base.] A kind 


of skirt, border, or moulding, above the 
base. 


| SUR 

» There is a double flight of steps, a rustic sur- 
| ~~ Base. Pennant. 
; Round the hall, the oak’s high surbase rears 

_ The field-day triumphs of two hundred years. 

. Langhorne. 


Surpa‘sep.* adj. [surbassé, Fr. “ voute 
surbassée.” Cotgrave.] Having a surbase 
or moulding. 

The tomb —has a wide sur-based arch with 
scalloped ornaments. Gray, Lett. to Mason. 


ToSURBA‘TE.F v. a. [solbatir, Beslebo 

_ bruise and batter the feet with travel ; 

' to harass ; to fatigue. 

' How be the pope’s cardinals’ feet surbated, in 

© going barefoot to preach the gospel ? 

i Dr. Fulke, Answ. to P. Frarine, (1586,) p. 17. 

_._ Their march they continued all that night, the 

horsemen often alighting, that the foot might ride, 

_ and others taking many of them behind them ; 
however they could not but be extremely weary 
and surbated. Clarendon. 
_ Chalky land surbates and spoils oxen’s feet. 


es eS Mortimer. 
Surseat.t? The participle passive of 
SurBe’r. surbeat, which Spenser and 


Hall have used for surdate. 
; A bear and tyger being met 
_ In cruel fight on Lybick ocean wide, 
___ Espy a traveller with feet surbet, 
~ Whom they in equal prey hope to divide. 
t Spenser, F. Q. 
Along thy way thou canst not but descry 
_ Fair glittering halls to tempt the hopeful eye ; 
_ Thy right eye "gins to leap for vaine delight, 
_ And surbeat toes to tickle at the sight. 
‘ Bp. Hall, Sat. v. 2. 
To SURCEA’SE. v. x. [sur and cesser, 
Fr. cesso, Lat.] 
1. To be at an end; to stop ; to cease; to 
_ be no longer in use or being. 
Small favours will my prayers increase : 
Granting my suit, you give me all; 
And then my prayers must needs surcease ; 
For I have made your godhead fall. Donne. 
2, To leave off; to practise no longer; to 
a refrain finally. 
To fly altogether from God, to despair, that 
» <teatures unworthy shall be able to obtain any 
_ thing at his hands, and under that pretence to 
 Surcease from prayers, as bootless or fruitless 
offices, were to him no less injurious than pernicious 
_ to our own souls. be, Hooker. 
_ _ Nor did the British squadrons now surcease 
_ To gall their foes o’erwhelm’d. Philips. 
_ _ So pray’dhe, whilst an angel’s voice from high 
_ Bade him swrcease to importune the sky. 
To Surcea’se.f v.a. Tostop; to put to 
an end. 
* _ All pain hath end, and every war hath peace; 
_ But mine no price, nor prayer, may surcease. 
Spenser. 
ie God, according to the wise and unsearchable 
economy of his dealing with sinners, after such an 
height of provocation, withdraws his grace, and 
_ Surceases the operations Of his spirit, 
a? South, Serm. x. 323. 
_  Abrogating or surceasing the judiciary power. 
a Temple, Introd. Hist. Eng. p. 174. 
SuRcra’sz. n.s. Cessation; stop. 
 _ It might very well agree with your principles, 
if your discipline were fully planted, even to send 
‘Out your writs of surcease into all courts of Eng- 
land for the most things handled in them. Hooker. 


To SURCHA/RGE. v. a. [surcharger, Fr.] 
_ To overload ; to overburthen. 


is _ They put upon every portion of land a reason- 
«, able tent, which they called Romescot, the which 
_ might not surcharge the tenant or freeholder, 

. 2 
rernay Spenser on Ireland. 


Harte. -| 


SUR 


Tamas was returned to Tauris, in hope to have 
suddenly surprised his enemy, surcharged with the 
pleasures of so rich a city, 

Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
More remoy’d, 
Lest heaven surcharg’d with potent multitude, 
Might hap to move new broils. Milton, P.L. 

He ceas’d, discerning Adam with such joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew’d in tears 
Without the vent of words. Milton, P. L. 

When graceful sorrow in her pomp appears, 
Sure she is dress'd in Melesinda’s tears; 

Your head reclin’d, as hiding grief from view, 
Droops like a rose surcharg’d with morning dew. 
Dryden. 
Surcua’reE. n. 5. (surcharge, Fr. from 
the verb.] Burthen added to burthen ; 
overburthen; more than can be well 
borne. 

The air, after receiving a charge, doth not re- 
ceive a surcharge, or greater charge, with like ap- 
petite as it doth the first, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

An object of surcharge or excess destroyeth the 
sense; as the light of the sun, the eye; a violent 
sound near the ear, the hearing. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The moralists make this raging of a lion to be 
a surcharge of one madness upon another. 

L Estrange. 
Surcua’Rerr. x. s. [from surcharge.| One 
that overburthens. 


| SURCI'NGLE. x. s. 
Lat.] 

1. A girth with which the burthen is 
bound upon a horse. 

2. The girdle of a cassock. 

Justly he chose the surcingle and gown, 
Marvel. 

Surcr’nciep.* adj. [from the noun. ] 
Girt. 

Is°t not a shame to sce each homely groome 
Sit perched in an idle chariot roome, 

That were not meete some pannel to bestride, 
Sursingled to a galled hackney’s hide ? 

Bp. Hall, Sat. iv. 6. 
| SU’RCLE. n. s. [surculus, Lat.] A shoot; 
a twig; asucker. Not in general use. 

It is an arboreous excrescence, or superplant, 
which the tree cannot assimilate, and therefore 
sprouteth not forth in boughs and surcles of the 
same shape unto the tree. Brown. 

The basilica dividing into two branches below 
the cubit, the outward sendeth two surcles unto 
the thumb. Brown. 
_Su’RcoaT. 2.8. [surcot, old French; sur 

and coat.) A short coat worn over the 
rest of the dress. 

The honourable habiliments, as robes of state, 
parliament-robes, the surcoat, and mantle. 

Camden, 

The commons were besotted in excess of ap- 

parel, in wide swrcoats reaching to their loins. 
Camden, 
That day in equal arms they fought for fame ; 
Their swords, their shields, their swrcoats were the 
same. Dryden. 
Su’rcrew.* x. s. [sur and crew.] Aug- 
mentation; additional collection. Not 
in use. 

It [a fever] had once left me, as I thought ; but 
it was only to fetch more company, returning 
with a surcrew of those splenetick vapours that are 
called hypochondriacal, Wotton, Rem. p. 361. 


To SURCULATE.* ». a. [surculo, Lat.] 
To prune; to cut off young shoots. 

Cockeram 

Surcuration.* x. s. [from surculate.], 


The act of pruning. 


[sur and cingulum, 


SUR 


When insition and grafting, in the text, is aps 
plied unto the olive-tree, it hath an emphatical 
sense, very agreeable unto that tree, which is best 
propagated this way ; not at all by surculation. 

Str T. Brown, Miscell. p. 47, 
SURD.+ adj. [surdus, Lat. sourd, Fr.] 
I. Deaf; wanting the sense of hearing, 

He who hath had the patience of Diogenes, to 
make orations unto Statues, may more sensibly 
apprehend how all words fall to the ground, spent 
upon such a surd and earless generation of men, 
stupid unto all instruction, and rather requiring 

_an exorcist than an orator for their conversion, 
Brown, Chr. Morals, ii, 6. 
2. Unheard ; not perceived by the ear. 
3. Not expressed by any term. 


SURDNU MBER. n. s. [from surd and num- 
ber.] That is incommensurate with 
unity. 

Su’nvity.f z.s. [from surd.] Deafness. 


Cockeram. 
SURE. adj. [seure, Fr: 


l. Certain ; unfailing ; infallible. 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, 
wisdom unto the simple, 
Who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever? How he can 
Is doubtful, that he never will, is sure. 
Milton, P. I. 


and giveth 
IPs XAx™.7. 


a Certainly doomed. 


Our coin beyond sea is yalued according to 
the silver in it: sending it in bullion is the safest 
way, and the weightiest is sure to go. Locke. 


3. Confident ; undoubting ; certainly know- 
ing. 

Friar Laurence met them both ; 

Him he knew well, and guess’d that it was she ; 
But, being mask’d, he was not sure of it, Shaks. 

Let no man seek what may befall; 

Evil he may be sure. Milton, P. L. 

The youngest in the morning are not sure 
That till the night their life they can secure, 

Denham. 
While sore of battle, while our wounds are 
green, 
Why would we tempt the doubtful dye agen ? 
In wars renew’d, uncertain of success, 
Sure of a share, as umpires of the peace. Dryden. 

If you find nothing new in the matter, I am 
sure much less will you in the stile. Wake. 

Be silent always, when you doubt your sense ; 
And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence, 

Pope. 

4. Safe; firm; certain; past doubt or 

danger. To make sure is to secure, so 

as that nothing shall put it out of one’s 
Possession or power. 

Thy kingdom shall be sure unto thee, after 
that thou shalt have known that the heavens do 
rule, Dan. iv. 26. 

He bad me make sure of the bear, before I sell 
his skin, LT? Estrange. 

They would make others on both sides sure of 
pleasing, in preference to instruction. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
‘They have a nearer and surer way to the felicity 
of life, by tempering their passions, and reducing 


their appetites, Temple. 
A peace cannot fail, provided we make sure of 
Spain. : Temple. 


Revenge is now my joy; he’s not for me, 
And I'll make sure he ne’er shall be for thee, 
Dryden. 
I bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power, 
All to make swre the vengeance of this day, 
Which even this day has ruin’d. 
Dryden, Span. Friar. 
Make Cato sure, and give up Utica, 
Cesar will ne’er refuse thee such a trifle. 
Addison. 
422 


SUR 


They have reason to make all actions worthy of 
observation, which are sure to be observed, 
Atterbury. 
5. Firm; stable; steady; not liable to 
failure. 

Thou the garland wear’st successively ; 

Yet though thou stand’st more swre than I could 
do, 
Thou art not firm enough. « Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

I wish your horses swift and sure of foot, 

And so Ido commend you to their backs. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

I wrapt in swre bands both their hands and feet, 
And cast them under hatches. Chapman. 

Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence ; 

The surest guard is innocence. Roscommon. 

Partition firm and sure the waters to divide, 

Milton, P. L. 

Doubting thus of innate principles, men will 
call pulling up the old foundations of knowledge 
and certainty: I persuade myself that the way I 
haye pursued, being conformable to truth, lays 
those foundations swrer. Locke. 

To prove a genuine birth, 
On female truth assenting faith relies: 
Thus manifest of right, I build my claim, 
Sure founded on afair maternal fame. Pope, Odyss. 

6. To be Sure. Certainly. This is a 
vicious expression: more properly be 
Sure. 

Objects of sense would then determine the views 
of all such, to be sure, who conversed perpetually 
with them. Atterbury. 

Though the chymist could not calcine the caput 
mortuum., to obtain its fixed salt, to be sure it must 
have some. Arbuthnot. 

Sure. adv. [surement, French.] Certainly; 
without doubt; doubtless. It is gene- 
rally without emphasis; and, notwith- 
standing its original meaning, expresses 
rather doubt than assertion. 

Something, sure, of state 
Hath puddled his clear spirit. Shakspeare. 

Her looks were flush’d, and sullen was her mien, 
That sure the virgin goddess, had she been 
Aught but a virgin, must the guilt have seen. 

Addison. 

Sure the queen would wish him still unknown: 

She loaths, detests him, flies his hated presence. 
Smith. 

Sure, upon the whole, a bad author deserves 
better usage than a bad critick. Pope. 

Surero’oreD. adj. [sure and foot.) Tread- 
ing firmly; not stumbling. ~ 

True earnest sorrows, rooted miseries, 

Anguish in grain, vexations ripe and blown, 
Surefooted griefs, solid calamities. Herbert. 

Su’reLy. adv. [from sure.] 

1. Certainly; undoubtedly ; without doubt. 
It is often used rather to intend and 
strengthen the meaning of the sentence, 
than with any distinct and explicable 


meaning. 
In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die. Genesis, 


Thou surely hadst not come sole fugitive. 
Milton, P. L. 
He that created something out of nothing, surely 
can raise great things out of small. South. 
The curious have thought the most minute affairs 
of Rome worth notice; and swrely the consider- 
ation of their wealth is at least of as great import- 
ance as grammatical criticisms. Arbuthnot. 
Surely we may presume, without affecting to sit 
in the seat of God, to think some very fallible men 
liable to errors. Waterland, 


2. Firmly ; without hazard. 


He that walketh uprightly walketh surely. 
Proverbs. 


Su’RENESS. 7. s. [from sure.] Certainty. 


SUR 


The subtle ague, that for swreness sake 
Takes its own time th’ assault to make. Cowley. 
He diverted himself with the speculation of the 
seed of coral; and for more sureness he repeats it. 
Woodward. 


Su'retisure. n. s. [from surety.] The 
office of a surety or bondsman ; the act 
of being bound for another. 

Idly, like prisoners, which whole months will 
swear 
That only suretiship hath brought them there. 

Donne. 

If here not clear’d, no suretiship can bail 

Condemned debtors from th’ eternal gaol. 
Denham. 
Hath not the greatest slaughter of armies been 
effected by stratagem? And have uot the fairest 
estates been destroyed by suretiship ? South. 


SURETY. xn. s. [sureté, Fr.] 


1. Certainty ; indubitableness. 

Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a 

stranger. Gen. Xv. 
2. Security ; safety. 

There the princesses determining to bathe, 
thought it was so privileged a place as no body 
durst presume to come thither ; yet, for the more 
surety, they looked round about. Sidney. 

3. Foundation of stability; support. 
We our state 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds : 
On other surety none, Milton, P. L. 
4. Evidence ; ratification; confirmation. 

She call’d the saints to surety, 

That she would never put it from her finger, 

Unless she gave it to yourself. Shakspeare. 
5. Security against loss or damage ; secu- 

rity for payment. 

There remains unpaid 

A hundred thousand more, in surety of the which 

One part of Aquitain is bound to us. Shakspeare. 
6. Hostage; bondsman; one that gives 

security for another ; one that is bound 

for another. 

That you may well perceive I have not wrong’d 

ou 
One of the greatest in the Christian world 
Shall be my surety. Shakspeare, All’s Well. 

I will be swrety for him ; of my hand shalt thou 
require him. Gen. xliii. 9. 

Yet be not surety, if thou be a father ; 

Love is a personal debt : I cannot give 
My children’s right, nor ought he take it. 
Herbert. 

All, in infancy, are by others presented with the 
desires of the parents, and intercession of sureties, 
that they may be early admitted by baptism into 
the school of Christ. Hammond. 

Surr.* mn. s. [probably from the French 
surflot, “the rising of billow upon bil- 
low, or the interchanged swelling of 
several waves.” Cotgrave.] The swell 
or dashing of the sea that beats against 
rocks or the shore. 

Swell is more particularly applied to the fluctua- 
ting motion of the sea, which remains after the ex- 
piration of a storm ; and also to that which breaks 
on the shore, or on rocks’ and shallows, called surf. 

Falconer. 

Su’rrace.f n.s. [surfuce, old Fr. sur and 

face. Milton, as Dr. Johnson has ob- 
served, places the accent on the last 
syllable; and the ‘poet’s word is the 
earliest of his examples. I find it in use 
about half'a century earlier, where it is 
written swr-face. Shakspeare has not 
a word.] Superficies ; outside; super- 
ce. 


SUR 


With severall medicines the body of the earth is 
so every where replenished, yea and the surface 
of it so every where overstrewed, 

Fotherby, Atheom. (1622,) p. 254, 

Which of us who beholds the bright surface 
Of this ethereous mold, whereon we stand. 

Milton, P. L. 

Errours like straws upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 
Drydene 

All their surfaces shall be truly: plain, or truly 
spherical, and look all the same way, so as together 
to compose one even surface. Newton, Opt. 


To SURFEIT.F ». a. [from sur and faire, 
French, to do more than enough, to 
overdo. Dr. Johnson. — But sorfuit is 
an old French word in the sense of 
exces. See Roquefort’s Supplem.] To 
feed with meat or drink to satiety and 
sickness; to cram over-much. 


The surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores. 


To SU’RFEIT. v. 2. 
and sickness. 
They are as sick that surfeit with too much, as 
they that starve with nothing. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
Take heed lest your hearts be overcharged with 
surfeiting and drunkenness. St. Luke, xxi, 34, 
Though some had so surfeited in the vineyards, 
and with the wines, that they had been left behind, 
the generosity of the Spaniards sent them all home. 
Clarendon. 
They must be let loose to the childish play they 
fancy, which they should be weaned from, by 
being made to surfeit of it. Locke. 
Su’rFeit. n.s. [from the verb.] Sickness 
or satiety caused by overfulness. 

When we are sick in fortune, often the swrfeits 
of our own behaviour, we make guilty of our dis- 
asters the sun, the moon, and stars, ra 

Shakspeare, K, Lear. 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! 
I have long dream’d of such a kind of man, 

So surfeit-swell’d, so old, and so profane, 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV» 

Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made ; 

Now shall he try his friends that flatter’d him. 
Shakspeare, Rich. Id. 

Why; disease, dost thou molest 

Ladies, and of them the best ? 

Do not men grow sick of rites, 

To thy altars, by their nights 

Spent in suyfeits ? B. Jonsone 

Surfeits many times turn to purges, both up- 
wards and downwards. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Peace, which he loved in life, did lend 
Her hand, to bring him to his end ; 
When age and death call’d for the score, 
No surfeits were to reckon for, 

Our father 
Has ta’en himself a surfeit of the world, 
And cries, it is not safe that we should taste it. 
£ Otway. 
Su’rreirer. n.s. [from surfeit.] One who 
riots; a glutton. 
I did not think 
This am’rous. suzfeiter would have donn'd his 
helm 
For sucha petty war. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop- 
Su‘Rrerrine.* x. s. [from surfeit.) The act 
of feeding with meat or drink to’ satiety 
and sickness. 
Kill not her quickening power with sunfeitings ; 
Mar ‘not her setise with sensuality. Davies. 
Su’RFEITWATER. 2. 8. [surfeit and water. | 
Water that’ cures surfeits. 
A little cold distilled poppywater, which is the 


Shakspeare. 
To be fed to satiety 


Crashaw. 


true surfeit-water, with ease and abstinence, often 
ends distempers in the beginning. Lockes 


SUR 


SURGE. n.s. [from surgo, Lat.] A swell- 


- ing sea; wave rolling above the general 
_ surface of the water; billow; wave. 

The realm was left, like a ship in astorm, amidst 
all the raging swrges, unruled and undirected of 
any. | ' Spenser. 

The wind-shak’d surge, with high and monstrous 
main 
Seems to cast water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fired pole: 
T never did like molestation view 
On the enchafed flood. 
He trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him. 
Shakspeare, Tempest. 
Tt was formerly famous for the unfortunate loves 
of Hero and Leander, drowned in the uncompas- 
sionate surges. Sandys. 
The sulph’rous hail 
Shot after us in storm, o’erblown, hath laid 
The fiery swrge, that from the precipice 
Of heaven receiv’d us falling, Milton, P. L. 
He sweeps the skies, and clears the cloudy 
north; 


Shakspeare. 


He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar ‘ 


Pursues the foaming surges to the shore. Dryden. 
Thetis, near Ismena’s swelling flood, 

With dread beheld the rolling surges sweep 

Tn heaps his slaughter’d sons into the deep. Pope. 


| To Surce. v. n. [from surgo, Lat.] To 


swell; to rise high. 
From midst of all the main 
The surging waters like a mountain rise. Spenser. 
He, all in rage, his sea-god sire besought, 
Some cursed vengeance on his son to cast ; 
From surging gulfs two monsters straight were 
brought. Spenser. 
_ The serpent mov’d, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as since ; but on his rear, 
_ Circular base of rising folds, that tower’d 
Fold above fold, a surging maze! Milton, P. L. 
Surging waves against a solid rock, 
Though all to shivers dash’d, the assault renew, 
_- Vain battery, and in froth or bubbles end. 
4 Milton, P. R. 
Su’RcELess.* adj. [surge and less.] With- 
' out surges; calm. 
In surgeless seas of quiet rest when I 
\ Seven yeares had sail’d, a pirrie did arise, 
_ The blasts whereof abridg’d my libertie. 
Mir. for Mag. p. 194. 
SURGEON.7 x. s. [Corrupted by con- 
versation from chirurgeon. Dr. John- 
son.— Surgeon is a very old English 
word; and is no doubt adopted from 
the ancient French, surgien.] One who 
* cures by manual operation; one whose 
duty is to act in external maladies by 
_ the direction of the physician. 
‘The wound was past the cure of a better surgeon 
_ than myself, so as I could but receive some few of 
her dying words. Sidney. 
I meddle with no woman’s matters ; but withal, 
Iam a surgeon to old shoes. Shaks. Jul. Cas. 
' He that. hath wounded his neighbour is tied to 
_ the expences of the swrgeon, and other incidences, 
; Bp. Taylor. 
Though most were sorely wounded, none were 
slain : 
~The surgeons soon despoil’d them of their arms, 
__ And some with salves they cure. Dryden. 


'Su’rcronry. Yn. s. [for chirurgery.] The 
So’rerry. 


act of curing by manual 
_ Operation. 

_ It would seem very evil swrgery to cut off every 
. unsound part of the body, which, being by other 
_ due means recovered, might afterwards do good 
__ Service, Spenser. 
se Strangely visited people, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures. 

ry Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


ean 
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They are often tarr’d over with the surgery of | 


our sheep, and would you have us kiss tar? 
3 Shakspeare. 
Su’reica.* adj. Pertaining to the art 
and skill of a surgeon ; chirurgical. 
Su’rey. adj. [from surge.] Rising in bil- 
lows. 
Do publick or domestick cares constrain 
This toilsome voyage o’er the swrgy main? Pope. 


Su'ruity.f adv. [from surly.] In a surly 

manner. Sherwood. 

They were both hastily passionate; he was 

sometimes swrlily ill-natured, while she was apt to 
conceive what he never intended. 

The Student, vol. ii. p. 102. 

Suruiness.f 2. s. [from surly.] Gloomy 

moroseness ; sour anger. 

Lycurgus—-sent the poet Thales from Crete to 
prepare and mollify the Spartan surliness with his 
smooth songs and odes. Milton, Areopagitica. 

Thus pale they meet; their eyes with fury burn ; 
None greets; for none the greeting will return ; 
But in dumb surliness, each arm’d with care 
His foe profest, as brother of the war. Dryden. 


Su’riine. n. s. [from surly. ] A sour morose 
fellow. Not used. 


As for these sour surlings, they are to be com- 
mended to sieur Gaulard. Camden, Rem. 


SU/RLY.+ adj. [from yup, sour, Saxon. 
Dr. Johnson. — Or rather, perhaps, from 
the old Fr. sural, the same.] Gloomily 
morose; rough; uncivil; sour; silently 
angry. 

’ Tis like you *Il prove a jolly surly groom, 
That take it on you at the first so roundly. 
Shakspeare. 
That surly spirit, melancholy, 
Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heavy thick, 
Which else runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot laughter keep men’s eyes, 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
Shakspeare, K. John. 
Against the Capitol I met a lion, 
Who glar’d upon me, and went surly by, 
Without annoying me. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
If aman be harsh or surly in his discourse, rug~ 
ged or rude in his demeanour, hard and rigorous 
in his dealing, it is a certain argument of his defect 
in charity. Barrow, Serm. i, 335. 
Repuls’d by surly grooms, who wait before 
The sleeping tyrant’s interdicted door. Dryden. 
What if among the courtly tribe 
You lost a place, and sav’d a bribe? 
And then in surly mood came here 
To fifteen hundred pounds a year, 

And fierce against the Whigs harangu’d? Swift. 
The zephyrs floating loose, the timely rains, 
Now soften’d into joy the surly storms. Thomson. 

Surmisau.* n.s. [from surmise.] Imper- 
fect notion; surmise. 

From this needless swrmisal I shall hope to dis- 


suade the intelligent and equal auditor. 
Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B. 2. 


To SURMISE. v. a. [surmise, Fr.] To sus- 
pect; to image imperfectly; to imagine 
without certain knowledge. 

Man coveteth what exceedeth the reach of sense, 
yea somewhat above capacity of reason, somewhat 
divine and heavenly, which with hidden exultation 
it rather surmiseth than conceiveth; somewhat it 
seeketh, and what that is directly it knoweth not ; 
yet very intentive desire thereof doth so incite it, 
that all other known delights and pleasures are laid 
aside, and they give place to the search of this but 
only suspected desire. Hooker. 

Of questions and strifes of words cometh envy, 
railings, and evil surmisings. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 

Surmise not 


His presence to these narrow bounds confin’d, 
F Milton, P. L. 


SUR 


It wafted nearer yet, and then she knew 
That what before she but surmis’d, was true. 

: Dryden, 

This change was not wrought by altering. the 
form or position of the earth, as was surmised by a 
very learned man, but by dissolving it. Woodward. 

Surmr’se. x. s.. [surmise, French.] Im- 
perfect notion; suspicion ; imagination 
not supported by knowledge. 

To let go private surmises, whereby the thing 
itself is not made better or worse; if just and 
allowable reasons might lead them to do as they 
did, then are these censures. frustrate. Hooker. 

They were by law of that proud tyranness, 
Provok’d with wrath, and envy’s false swrmise, 

Condemned to that dungeon merciless, 

Where they should live in woe, and die in wretch- 
edness. Spenser. 
My compassionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by surmise. 
Shakspeare. 
My thought, whose murthering yet is but fan- 
tastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smother’d in surmise. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

No sooner did they espy the English turning 
from them, but they were of opinion that they fled 
towards their shipping: this swrmise was occa- 
sioned, for that the English ships removed the day 
before. Hayward. 

We double honour gain 
From his surmise proy’d false. Milton, P.L. 

Hence guilty joys, distastes, surmises, 

False oaths, false tears, deceits, disguises. Pope. 

No man ought to be charged with principles he 
actually disowns, unless his practices contradict his 
profession ; not upon small surmtises. Swift. 

Surmiser.* 7.5. [from surmise.] One 
who surmises, 

I should first desire these swrmiser's to point out 
the time when, and the persons who began this 
design. Lively Oracles, &c. (1678,) p. 37. 

To SURMO'UNT. ». a. [surmonter, Fr.] 


1. To rise above. 

The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, 

over reach and surmount all winds and clouds. 
Ralegh. 
2. To conquer; to overcome. 

Though no resistance was made, the English 
had much ado to swrmownt the natural difficulties 
of the place the greatest part of one day. 

Hayward. 

He hardly escaped to the Persian court ; from 
whence, if the love of his country had not suwr- 
mounted its base ingratitude to him, he had many 
invitations to return at the head of the Persian 
fleet ; but he rather chose a voluntary death, 


Swift. 
8. To surpass; to exceed. 
What surmounts the reach 
Of human sense, I shall delineate so, 
By lik’ning spiritual to corporeal forms, 
As may express them best. Milton, P. L. 


SurMo'UNTABLE.} adj. [surmontable, old 
Fr.] Conquerable ; superable. 

The author has, by several arguments hardly 

surmountable, gone a great way to destroy the 


receiyed opinion. 
Stackhouse, Hist. of the Bib, B. 5. ch. 4. 


SurMo/unTER. x. s. {from surmount. ] 
One that rises above another. 
Surmo’untina. x. s. The act of getting 
uppermost, 
Su’RMutxer. n. s. [mugil, Lat.] A sort 
of fish. Ainsworth. 
SURNAME.} x. s. [surnom, French. 
“ It is a great dispute whether we should 
write surname or sirname: on the one 
hand, there are a thousand instances in 
court-rolls, and other ancient muni- 


SUR 


ments, where the description of the 
person, le Smyth, le Tayleur, &c. is writ- 
ten over the Christian name of the per- 
son, this only being inserted in the line; 
and the French always write surnom. 
And certainly surname must be the 
truth, in regard of the patriarch or first 
person that bore the name. However, 
there is no impropriety, at this time of 
day, to say sirname, since these additions 
are so apparently taken from our szres 
or fathers. Thus the matter seems to 
be left to people’s option.” Pegge, 
Anonym. iii. $2. ] 


1. The name of the family; the name 
which one has over and above the 
Christian name. 

Many which are mere English joined with the 
Irish against the king, taking on them Irish habits 
and customs, which could never since be clean 
wiped away ; of which sort be most of the sur- 
nanves that end in an, as Hernan, Shinan, and 
Mungan, which now account themselves natural 
Irish. Spenser. 

He, made heir not only of his brother’s king- 
dom, but of his virtues and haughty thoughts, and 
of the surname also of Barbarossa, began to aspire 
to the empire. Knolles, Hist. 

The epithets of great men, monsieur Boileau is 
of opinion, were in the nature of surnames, and 
repeated as such, Pope. 

2, An appellation added to the original 
name. 

Witness may 
My surname Coriolanus : the painful service, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country, are requited 
But with that surname. Shakspeare, Coriol. 


To Surname. v. a. [surnommer, Fr. from 
the noun.] To name by an appellation 
added to the original name. 

Another shall subscribe with his hand unto the 
Lord, and swrname himself by the name of Israel. 
Isa. xliv. 5. 
Pyreicus, only famous for counterfeiting earthen 
pitchers, a scullery, rogues together by the ears, 
was sirnamed Rupographus, 
Peacham on Drawing. 
How he, swrnam’d of Africa, dismiss’d 
In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid. 
Milton, P. R. 
God commanded man what was good ; but the 
devil sirnamed it evil, and thereby baffled the 
command. South. 


To SURPA'SS. ».a. [surpasser, Fr.] To 
excel; to exceed; to go beyond in ex- 
cellence. 

The climate ’s delicate, 
Fertile the isle, the temple much surpassing 
The common praise it bears. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 
O, by what name, for thou above all these, 
Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 
Surpassest far my naming! how may I 
Adore thee, Author of this universe ? Milton, P.L. 
Achilles, Homer’s hero, in strength and courage 
surpassed the rest of the Grecian army. Dryden. 
A nymph of late there was, 
Whose heav’nly form her fellows did surpass, 
The pride and joy of fair Arcadia’s plains. Dryd. 
Under or near the line are mountains, which, 
for bigness and number, surpass those of colder 
countries, as much as the heat there swrpasses that 
of those countries. Woodward. 


Surpa’ssaBie, adj. [from surpass and 
able.| That may be excelled, Dict. 

Surpa’ssinc. participial adj. [from sur- 
pass.| Excellent in an high degree. 
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O thou! that with surpassing glory crown’d, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the god 
Of this new world. Milton, P.L. 
His miracles proved him to be sent from God, 
not more by that infinite power that was seen in 
them, than by that surpassing goodness they 
demonstrated to the world. Calamy. 


Surpa’ssincLy. adv. [from surpassing. ] 
In a very excellent manner. 


SURPLICE. x. s.. [surpelis, surplis, Fr. 
superpellicium, Latin.] The white garb 
which the clergy wear in their acts of 
ministration. 

It will wear the surplice of humility over the 
black gown of a big heart. Shaks. All's well. 
The cinctus gabinus is a long garment, not un- 
like a surplice, which would have trailed on the 
ground, had it hung loose, and was therefore 
gathered about the middle with a girdle. Addison. 


SuRPLICE-FEES.* n.s. Fees paid to the 
clergy for occasional duties. 
With tithes replete his barns he sees, 
And chuckles o’er his surplice-fees ; 
Studies to find out latent dues, 
And regulates the state of pews. 
Warton, Progr. of Discontent. 
Su’rpricep.* adj. [from surplice.] Wear- 
ing a surplice. 
Lo! as the swrplic’d train draw near 
To this last mansion of mankind, 
The slow sad bell, the sable bier, 
In holy musings wrap the mind. 
Mallet, Funeral Hymn. 
Su’RPLUS. i 


n. s [surplus, French ; 

SURPLUSAGE. sur, and Lat. plus.] A 

supernumerary part; overplus; what 
remains when use is satisfied. 

If then thee list my offered grace to use, 

Take what thou please of all this swrplusage ; 
If thee list not, leave have thou to refuse. Spenser. 

That you have vouchsaf’d my poor house to 

visit, 
It is a surplus of your grace. Shakspeare. 

When the price of corn falleth, men give over 
surplus tillage, and break no more ground. 

Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 

We made a substance so disposed to fluidity, 
that by so small an agitation as only the swrplus- 
age of that which the ambient air is wont to have 
about the middle even of a winter’s day above 
what it hath in the first part. Boyle. 

The officers spent all, so as there was no sur- 
plusage of treasure; and yet that all was not suf- 
ficient. Davies. 

Whatsoever degrees of assent one affords a pro- 
position beyond the degrees of evidence, it is plain 
all that surplusage of assurance is owing not to the 
love of truth, Locke. 

Surpri’saL. } 2.5. (surprise, French; from 

SURPRISE. the verb. | 

1. The act of taking unawares ; the state 
of being taken unawares. 

Parents should mark heedfully the witty excuses 
of their children, especially at suddains and swr- 
prisals ; but rather mark than pamper them. 

Wotton. 
This let him know, 
Lest, wilfully transgressing, he pretend 
Surprisal, unadmonish’d, unforewarn’d. 
Milton, P. L. 

I set aside the taking of St. Jago and St. Do- 
mingo in Hispaniola, as surprizes rather than 
encounters. Bacon. 

This strange swrprisal put the knight 
And wrathful squire into a fright. Hudibras. 

There is a vast difference between them, as vast 
as between inadvertency and deliberation, between 
surprize and set purpose. South. 

He whose thoughts are employed in the weighty 
cares of empire, is not presumed to inspect mi- 
nuter things so carefully as private persons; the 
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laws therefore relieve him against the surprise} 
and machinations of deceitful men. Davenant. 
2. A dish, I suppose, which has nothing 
in it. 
Few care for carving trifles in disguise, 
Or that fantastick dish some call surprise. : 
King, Cookery. 
3. Sudden confusion or perplexity. 


To SURPRISE. v. a. [surpris, Fr. from 


surprendre.} 
1. To take unawares; to fall upon unex- 
pectedly. 

The castle of Macduff I will surprise, 

Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o’ th’ sword 
His wife, his babes. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Now do our ears before our eyes, 
Like men in mists, 

Discover who ’d the state swrprixe, 
And who resists. 

Bid her well beware, : 
Lest, by some fair appearing good swrpris’d, 
She dictate false, and misinform the will. 
Milton, P. L. 
How shall he keep, what, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker may surprise, a stronger take? Pope. 
Who can speak 
The mingled passions that swrpris’d his heart! 
Thomson: 
2. To astonish by something wonderful. 

People were not so much frighted as surprised 

at the bigness of the camel. L Estrange. 
3. To confuse or perplex by something 
sudden. 

Up he starts, discover’d and swrpris’d. ; 

Milton, P. L. 

Surprisine. participial adj. [from sur- 

prise.| Wonderful; raising sudden won- 
der or concern. 

The greatest actions of a celebrated person, 
however surprising and extraordinary, are no more 
than what are expected from him. Addison, Spect. 

Surpri’stnety. adv. [from surprising. ] 
To a degree that raises wonder; in a 
manner that raises wonder. 

If out of these ten thousand, we should take the 
men that are employed in publick business, the 
number of those who remain will be surprisingly 
little. Addison 

Su'rquepry. n. s. [sur and cutder, old 
Fr. to think.] Overweening ; pride; 
insolence. Obsolete. 

They overcommen, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
Transform’d to fish for their bold surguedry- 

Spenser's 


B. Jonson. 


Late-born modesty 
Hath got such root in easy waxen hearts, 
That men may not themselves their own good parts 
Extol, without suspect of surquedry. Donne. 
Surresu TTeR. x. s. [In law.] A second 
rebutter ; answer toarebutter. A term 
in the courts. 


SuRREJOINDER. n. $. [surrejoindre, French. 
In law.] A second defence of the 
plaintiff’s action, opposite to the rejoin- 
der of the defendant, which the civilians 
call tréplicatio. Bailey. 


To SURRE'NDER. v. a. [surrender, old 
French. ] ; 
1. To yield up; to deliver up. 
Solemn dedication of churches serve not only to 
make them publick, but further also to surrender 
up that right which otherwise their founders might 
have in them, and to make God himself their 
owner. Hooker. 
Recal those grants, and we are ready to surren- 

der ours, resume all or none, Davenant. 
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2, To deliver up an enemy: sometimes 

"with wp emphatical. 

___ Ripe age bade him surrender late, 

a His life and long good fortune unto final fate. 

Fairfazr. 
He, willing to surrender up the castle, forbade 

_ his soldiers to have any talk with the enemy. 

’ Knolles. 
Surrender up to me thy captive breath, 

_ My pow’r is nature’s pow’r, my name is Death. 

Harte. 
Yo Surre’npEr. v. x. To yield; to give 
one self up. 
"This mighty Archimedes too surrenders now. 
oj Glanville. 


SURRENDER. 
: Seer upay.t n.s. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of yielding. 
ir Our general mother, with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov’d, 
_ And meek surrender, half-embracing lean’d 
On our first father, Milton, P. L. 
Having mustered up all the forces he could, the 
_ clouds above and the deeps below, he prepares for 
_ A surrender ; asserting, from a mistaken comput- 
ation, that all these will not come up to near the 
quantity requisite. Woodward. 
fr Juba’s surrender 
» Would give up Africk unto Czsar’s hands. 
; Addison. 
up to 


L 
2. The act of resigning or giving 
~ another. 
- If our father carry authority with such dispo- 
' sition as he bears, this last surrender of his will 
~ but offend us. Shakspeare. 
That hope quickly vanished upon the undoubted 
A intelligence of that surrender. Clarendon. 
As oppressed states made themselves homagers 
_ to the Romans to engage their protection, so we 
__ should have made an entire surrendry of ourselves 
"to God, that we might have gained a title to his 
_ deliverances. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
_ In passing a thing away by deed of gift, are re- 
_ quired a surrender on the giver’s part of all the 
' property he has in it; and to the making of a 
"thing sacred, this surrender by its right owner is 
_ hecessary, South. 
Surrerrion.t x. s. [surreptus, Latin] 
1. Act of obtaining or procuring surrep- 
~ titiously. 
The surreption of secretly misgotten dispensa- 
“tions. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience. 
; Letters forged, or gotten by surreption. 
_ Bp. Bedell, Life, &c. p. 356. 
2 Sudden and unperceived invasion or in- 
_ trusion. 
_ Sins compatible with a regenerate estate, are 
sins of a sudden surreption. Hammond. 


SURREPTITIOUS. adj. [surreptitius, 
~ Lat.] Done by stealth ; gotten or pro- 
duced fraudulently. 
 Scaliger hath not translated the first ; perhaps 
' Supposing it surreptitious, or unworthy so great an 
“assertion. Brown. 
__ The Masorites numbered not only the sections 
and lines, but even the words and letters of the 
_ Old Testament, the better to secure it from sur- 
. Feptitious practices. Gon. of the Tongue. 
A correct copy of the Dunciad the Many sur~ 
_ Teptitious ones have rendered necessary. 
. Letter to Publ. of Poye’s Dunciad. 


Surreprrriousty. adv. [from surrep- 
- tious.) By stealth; fraudulently. 


- Thou hast got it more surreptitiously than he did, 


ee 
__ and with less effect. Gov. of the Tongue. 


To SURROGATE.+ v. a. [surrogo, Lat.] 

_ To put in the place of another. 

By the report of a French writer, very ancient, 

| king’ Pepine of France was surrogated into the 
4 
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place of Childericke by the whole nation of the 
Franckes, 
, _ Proceed. against Garnet, &c. (1606,) Tt. 4. 
Su’RRoGaTE.f 7. 5. [surrogatus, Latin.] 
A deputy; a delegate ; the deputy of 
an ecclesiastical judge. 
The quality of surrogates. 
Const. and Canons Eccl. 128. 
Surroca’tion.f n. s. [surrogatio, Latin.] 
The act of putting in another’s place. 
Cockeram. 
This St. Peter gives as the reason why there 
should be a surrogation and new choice of an 
Apostle to succeed into the room of Judas the 
traytor, viz. That he might be a witness with them 
of the resurrection. Killingbeck, Serm. p. 120. 
To Surrovu’np. v. a. [surronder, Fr. ] 
To environ; to encompass ; to enclose 
on all sides. 
Yelling monsters that with ceaseless cry 
Surround me, as thou sawest. Milton, P. L. 
Cloud and eyer-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off. Mulion, P. L. 
Bad angels seen 
On wing under the burning cope of hell, 
*Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires, 
Milton, P. L. 
As the bodies that surround us diversely affect 
our organs, the mind is forced to receive the im- 
pressions. Locke. 
Surso‘iip. x. s. [In algebra.] The fourth 
multiplication or power of any number 
whatever taken as the root. ~ Trevouz. 
Surso’tip Problem. n.s. [In mathema- 
ticks.]_ That which cannot be resolved 
but by curves of a higher nature than a 
conick section. Harris. 


SURTOU'T. n.s. [French.] A large 
coat worn over all the rest. 
The surtout if abroad you wear, 
Repels the rigour of the air; 
Would you be warmer, if at home 
You had the fabrick, and the loom ? Prior. 
Sir Roger she mortally hated, and used to hide 
fellows to squirt kennel-water upon him, so that 
he was forced to wear a surtout of oiled cloth, by 
which means he came home pretty clean, except 
where the surtout was a little scanty. Arbuthnot. 
To Surve'ne. v. a. [survenir, Fr.] To 
supervene ; to come as an addition. 
Hippocrates mentions a suppuration that ser- 
venes lethargies, which commonly terminates in a 
consumption. Harvey. 


To SURVE'Y. v. a. [surveoir, old French. ] 
| 1. To overlook; to have under the view ; 
to view as from a higher place. 
Round he surveys, and well might where he 
stood, 
So high above. Milion, P. L. 
Though with those streams he no resemblance 
hold, 
Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold ; 
His genuine and less guilty wealth to explore, 
Search not his bottom, but survey his shore. 
Denham. 
2. To oversee as one in authority. 
3. To view as examining. 
The husbandman’s self came that way, 
Of custom to survey his ground. « 
Early abroad he did the world survey, 
As if he knew he had not Jong to stay. 
With alter’d looks 
All pale and speechless, he swrvey’d me round, 


Spenser. 


Waller. 


Dryden. 
4, To measure and estimate land or build- 
ings. 
fo) 
The ac- 


Su’rvey.f x.s. [from the verb. 
cent on this substantive is now, usually, 
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on the first syllable; formerly, it was 
uniformly on the last. ] 
1. View ; prospect. 
Her stars in all their vast survey 
Useless besides ! Milton, P. 1. 
Under his proud survey the city lies, 
And like a mist beneath a hill doth rise, Denham. 
No longer letted of his prey, 
He leaps up at it with enrag’d desire, 
O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide Survey, 
And nods at ey’ry house his threat’ning fire. 
: Dryden, 
2. Superintendance. 
3. Mensuration. 


Surve'yau.* n. s. [from survey.| The 
same as survey. 

The truth of this doctrine will further appear by 
the declaration and surveyal of those respects, ac- 
cording to which Christ is represented the Saviour 
of men, Barrow, vol. iii. S, 39, 


Surveyor. n. s. [from survey. | 


1. An overseer; one placed to superintend 
others. 
Were ’t not madness then, 
To make the fox surveyor of the fold ? 
Shakspeare, Hen. V1. 

Bishop Fox was not only a grave counsellor for 
war or peace, but also a good surveyor of works, 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 

2. A measurer of land. 

Should we survey 
The plot of situation, and the model; 
Question surveyors, know our own estate, 
How able such a work to undergo, 
To weigh against his opposite.  Shaks. Hen. IV. 

Decempeda was a measuring-rod for taking the 
dimensions of buildings ; from hence came decem- 
pedator, for a surveyor, used by Cicero. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Surve'yorsuir. n. s. [from surveyor.] The 
office of a surveyor. 

To Survi'ew. v. a. [surveoir, old French.] 
To overlook; to have in view; to sur- 
vey. Not in use. 

That turret’s frame most admirable was, 

Like highest heaven compassed round, 

And lifted high above this earthly mass, 

Which is swrview’d, as hills do lower ground. 
Spenser. 

Survi’ew.* n.s. Survey. Obsolete. 

After some surview of the state of the body, he 
is able to inform them. Sanderson, Serm. p. 197. 

To Survi'se.* v.a. [sur and viser, Fr.] 
To look over. Not in use. 

The most vile and ridiculous escutcheon that 
ever this eye swrvis’d. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour. 
Survi'vaL.* Jn.s. [from survive; Fr. 
SURVI‘VANCE. survivance. Hume has 

somewhere used survivancy.  Surviv- 
ance is the old word; szrvival, modern. | 
Survivorship. 

Sir Thomas More and our best chroniclers make 
it doubtful whether these two princes were so lost 
in king Richard’s time, or no; and infer that one 
of them was thought to be living many years after 
his death: that might be enough to acquit him : 
which opinion I like the better, because it men- 
tioneth the swrvivance but of one of them. 

Sir G. Buck, Hist. of Rich. III. (1646,) p. 87. 

His son had the survivance of the stadtholder- 
ship. Burnet, Hist. of his Own Times. 


To SURVIVE. ». n. [supervivo, Latin ; 
survivre, French. ] 
1. To live after the death of another. 
I’ll assure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that she survives me, 


In all my Jands and leases whatsoever. Shaks 
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Those that survive, let Rome reward with love. 
~ Shakspeare. 
Try pleasure, 
Which, when no other enemy survives, 


Still conquers all the conquerors. 


2. To live after any thing. 
Now that he is dead, his immortal fame swr- 
viveth, and flourisheth in the mouths of all people. 
Spenser. 
The love of horses which they had alive, 
And care of chariots, after death survive. Dryden. 


3. To remain alive. 
No longer now that golden age appears, 
When patriarch-wits swrviv’d a thousand years ; 
Now length of fame, our second life, is lost, 
And bare threescore is all ev’n that can boast ; 
Our sons their fathers’ failing language see, 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be, Pope. 
To Survi’vzE.} 0. a. To outlive. 
The rhapsodies, called the Characteristicks, 
would never have survived the first edition, if they 
had not discovered so strong a tincture of infide- 


Denham. 


lity. Watts. 
Surviver.} ) 2. s. [from survive.] One 
Survivor. who outlives another. 


Your father lost a father, 
That father, his; and the swrvivor bound 
Tn filial obligation, for some term, 
To do obsequious sorrow.  Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Although some died, the father beholding so 
many descents, the number of-swrvivors must still 
be very great. Brown. 
I did discern 
From his survivors I could nothing learn, 
Denham. 
_ This excellent person’s passage from the world 
being as exemplary, and conducing to the uses of 
the survivers, as the notice of his life. 
Fell, Life of Hammond, § 2. 
Her majesty is heir to the survivor of the late 


king. Swift. 
Survr'versuiP.} ] 2. s. [from surviver.] 
SuRVI VORSHIP. The state of outliv- 


ing another. 

Such offices granted in reversion were void, 

unless where the grant has been by survivership. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 

We are now going into the country together, 
with only one hope of making this life agreeable, 
survivorship / Tatler, No. 53. 

SuscerTipiLiry. n. s. [from susceptzble. | 
Quality of admitting; tendency to 
admit. 

The susceptibility of those influences, and the 
effects thereof, is the general providential law 
whereby other physical beings are governed. 

Fale. 

SUSCE/PTIBLE. adj.  [susceptible, Fr. 

Prior has aieccd: this improperly on 

the first syllable.] Capable of admit- 
ting; disposed to admit. 

He moulded him platonically to his own idea, 
delighting first in the choice of the materials, be- 
cause he found him susceptible of good form. 

Wotton. 

In their tender years they are more susceptible 
of virtuous impressions than afterwards, when 
solicited by vulgar inclinations. TL’ Estrange. 

Children’s minds are narrow, and usually sus- 
ceptible but of one thought at once. 

Locke on Education. 

Blow with empty words the susceptible flame. 

Prior. 
Suscr!pTIBLENESS.* 2. 5. [from suscepti- 
ble.] Susceptibility. 
SuscePTION.| 2. s. [susceptus, Latin.) 
Act of taking. 

I see the susception of our human nature lays 
thee open to this condition. 

Bp. Hall, Contempl. Christ Tempted. 
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They confessed their sins to John in the suscep- 
tion of baptism. 

Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. 5. § 3. 

A canon, promoted to holy orders, before he is 
ofa lawful age for the susception of orders, shall 
have a voice in the chapter. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Susce'prive.f adj. [from susceptus, Latin. 
This word is more analogical, though 
less used than susceptible. Dr. Johnson. 
—The word is old; and I should sup- 
pose in common use. Dr. Johnson pro- 
duces no other authority than the com- 
paratively modern one of Watts. ] 
Capable to admit. 

The limiter of this susceptive power unto the 
rhatter, in such differing degrees, and measures, 
and manners, can be none other but only that Om- 
nipotent Creator of the matter. 

Fotherby, Atheom. (1622,) p. 181. 

Our plea was, that we had neither a decisive 
yoice to determine with them ; nor a deliberative 
voice to consult with them; nor an elective voice 
in choice of their persons, to make them our trus- 
tees to determine for us; nor lastly, as at least we 
should have, a susceptive voice, in a body of our 
own to receive their resolutions, and of ourselves 
to submit unto them. 

Sir E. Dering’s Speeches, p. 91. 

Since our nature is so susceptive of errours on 
all sides, it is fit we should have notices given us 
how far other persons may become the causes of 
false judgments. Watts, Logick. 

Suscertrvity.* n.s. [from susceptive.] 
Capability of admitting. 

Nor can we have any idea of matter, which does 
not imply a natural discerptibility, and susceptivity 
of various shapes and modifications. 

Wollaston, § v. 11. 

Suscr’pror.* n. s. [susceptor, Lat.] One 
who undertakes; a godfather. —_ Coles. 

In our church, those who are not secular per- 
sons are not forbid to be godfathers, (as in the 
church of Rome,) nor are any susceplors supposed 
to contract any affinity, as that such an undertaking 
should hinder marriage between the sponsors and 
the persons baptized, if otherwise it be lawful. 

Puller, Moder. of the Ch. of Eng. p. 281. 

Suscr’prency. n. s. [from suscipient.| Re- 
ception ; admission. 


SUSCIY'PIENT.¥ x. s. [suscpiens, Latin. ] 
One who takes; one that admits or 
receives. 

The sacraments and ceremonies of the Gospel 
operate not without the concurrent actions, and 
moral influences, of the suscipient. .— 

Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. 5. § 4. 

Suscr’PrentT.* adj. [suscipiens, Latin.] 
Receiving ; admitting. 

Effecting miracles, superior or contrary to the 
law and course of nature, without any preparatory 
dispositions induced into the suscipient matter, in 
the same manner, by mere willing, saying, or 
commanding, doth persuade the same. 

Barrow, Serm. 

To SU’SCITATE.+ ». a. [susciter, Fr. ; 

suscito, Latin.| ‘To rouse; to excite. 
He shall suscitate or rayse the courage of all 

men inclined to vertue. 
Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 209. 
It concurreth but unto predisposed effects, and 
only suscitates those forms whose determinations 
are seminal, and proceed from the idea of them- 
selves. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


‘Suscrra!tion.f n.s, [suscitation, French, 


from suscitate.} The act of rousing or 
exciting. ; Bullokar. 
The temple is supposed to be here dissolved ; 
and, being so, to be raised again: therefore the 

suscitation must answer to the dissolution. 
Pearson on the Creed, Art, 5. 
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To SUSPE'CT. ». a. [suspicio, suspectum, 
Latin. ] 


1. To imagine with a degree of fear and 
jealousy what is not known. 

Nothing makes a man suspect much, more than 
to know little; and therefore men should remedy 
suspicion by procuring to know more. Bacone 

Let us not then suspect our happy state, 

As not secure. Milton, P. L. 

From her hand I could suspecé no ill. 

; 2 ; ‘ Milton, P. L. 
To imagine guilty without proof. 

Though many poets may suspect themselves for 
the partiality of parents to their youngest children, 
I know myself too well to be ever satisfied with — 
my own conceptions. Dryden. 

Some would persuade us that body and exten- 
sion are the same thing, which change the signifi- 
cation of words, which I would not suspect them 
of, they having so severely condemned the philo- 
sophy of others, Locke. 
3. To hold uncertain ; to doubt. 

I cannot forbear a story which is so well attested, 
that I have no manner of reason to suspect the 
truth. Addison. 

To Susprrict. v.n. To imagine guilt. 
If I suspect without cause, let me be your jest, 
. ; pee a 
USPECT. part. adj. | suspect, French. 

Doubtful. f t 

Sordid interests or affectation of strange relations 
are not like to render your reports suspect or par- 
tial. Glanville. 

Suspr’ct. zn. s. [from the verb.] Sus- 
picion ; imagination without proof. Ob- 
solete. 

No fancy mine, no other wrong suspect, 
Make me, O virtuous shame, thy laws neglect, 

Sid 


2. 
\ 


The sale of offices and towns in France, 
If they were known, as the suspect is great, 
Would make thee quickly hop without a head. 
Shakspeare. 
My most worthy master, in whose breast 
Doubt and suspect, alas! are plac’d too late, 
You should have fear’d false times, when you did 
feast. Shakspeares 
There be so many false prints of praise, that a 
man may justly hold it a suspect. Bacon. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards 
the waining time and suspect of satiety. Wotton. 
They might hold sure intelligence 
Among themselves, without suspect t’ offend. 
Damiel. 
Tf the king ends the differences, and takes away 
the suspect, the case will be no worse than when 
two duellists enter the field. Suckling. — 


SuspecTaBLe.* adj. [from suspect.] That 
may be suspected. ’ 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Suspr/cTEDLy.* adv. [from suspected.] So 
as to be suspected; so as to excite sus- 
picion. 

[They] have either undiscernibly as some, OF 
suspectedly as others, or declaredly as many, used 
such additaments to their faces, as they thought 
most advanced the beauty or comeliness of their 
looks. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 93. 

Susps'crepness.* x. s. [from suspected. ] 
State of being suspected ; state of being 
doubted. 

Some of Hippocrates’ aphorisms transplanted 
into our nations, by losing their lustre, contract a 
suspectedness. Dr. Robinson, Endowa, ( 1658,) p. 96» 

Suspr’crer.* n. s. [from suspect.] One 
who suspects. , 

A base suspecter of a virgin’s honour. 

Beaum. and Fl. Hum. Lieut. 


Susrr’crruL.* adj. [suspect and full-] 
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1, Apt to suspect; apt to mistrust. Bailey. | 


9. Exciting suspicion. 


Blundering upon the dangerous and suspectful | 1. Uncertainty ; delay of certainty or de- 


' translations of the apostate Aquila, the heretical 
_ Theodotion, &c. Milton, Of Ref. in Eng. B.1. 


SusrecTLeEss.* adj. [suspect and less.] 


‘1. Not suspecting ; without suspicion. 
Eighty of them being assembled, and suspectless 
’ of harm, — were all knocked down. 
Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 268. 
2, Not suspected. 
|. Suspectless have I travell’d all the town through. 


4 Beaum.and Fl. Isl. Princess. 
To SUSPEND. ». a. [suspendre, French; 
_suspendo, Latin.] 


1. To hang; to make to hang by any 
thing. 
As ’twixt two equal armies fate 

_ Suspends uncertain victory ; 

Our souls, which, to advance our state, 

. Were gone out, hung ’twixt her andme. Donne. 

' It is reported by Ruffinus, that in the temple of 
_. Serapis there was an iron chariot suspended by 
~ loadstones ; which stones removed, the chariot fell 

and was dashed to pieces. Brown. 


2. To make to depend upon. 

God hath in the Scripture suspended the pro- 
~ mise of eternal life upon this condition, that with- 

' out obedience and holiness of life no man shall 

ever see the Lord. Tillotson. 

3, To interrupt ; to make to stop for a 
_ time. 

F The harmony 

' Suspended hell, and took with ravishment 

. The thronging audience. Milton, P. E. 

The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate so 
near, 

_ At once suspends their courage and their fear, 

‘ Denham. 

* _ The British dame, famed for resistless grace, 

Contends not now but for the second place ; 

_ Our love suspended, we neglect the fair 

_ For whom we burn’d, to gaze adoring here. 

Granville. 

4. To delay; to hinder from proceeding. 

Suspend your indignation against my brother, 
_. till you can derive from him better testimony of 

his intent. Shakspeare. 

His answer did the nymph attend ; 

_ Her looks, her sighs, her gestures all did pray 
him ; 

____But Godfrey wisely did his grant suspend, 

_ He doubts the worst, and that a while did stay 
him, Fairfax. 
ik To themselves I left them ; 

+ For I suspend their doom. Milton, P. L. 
_— The reasons for Suspending the play were ill 

- founded. Dryden. 

__ This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of 
i intellectual beings, in their steady prosecution of 

true felicity, that they can suspend this prosecution 

“in particular cases, ‘till they have looked before 

them, Locke, 
5. To keep undetermined. 
A man may suspend his choice from being de- 

_ termined for or against the thing proposed, till he 

has examined whether it be really of a nature to 

_ make him happy or no. A Locke. 
6. To debar for a time from the execution 

_ of an office or enjoyment of a revenue. 

_ Good men should not be suspended from the 
“exercise of their ministry, and deprived of their 
livelihood for ceremonies, which are on all hands 
_ acknowledged indifferent. Sanderson. 
__ The bishop of London was summoned for not 


ed 


. Suspending Dr, Sharp. Swift. 
Suspr’nper.* n.s. [from suspend.| One 


~ who suspends or delays. 
4 Imay add the cautelousness of suspenders and not 
_ forward concluders, 


Mountagu, App. to Cas. (1625,) p. 146. | 
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Suspense. > 2..s. [suspens, Fr. suspensus, 


Latin. ] 


termination ; indetermination. 

Till this be done, their good affection towards 
the safety of the church is acceptable ; but the way 
they prescribe us to preserve it by, must rest in 
Suspense. Hooker. 

Such true joy’s suspense 
What dream can I present to recompense? Waller. 

Ten days the prophet in Suspense remain’d, 
Would no man’s fate pronounce; at last constrain’d 
By Ithacus, he solemnly design’d 
Me for the sacrifice. Denham. 


2. Act of withholding the judgement. 

In propositions, where though the proofs in view 
are of most moment, yet there are sufficient grounds 
to suspect that there is fallacy, or proofs as consi- 
derable to be produced on the contrary side, there 
suspense or dissent are often voluntary, Locke. 

Whatever necessity determines to the pursuit of 
real bliss, the same necessity establishes suspense, 
deliberation, and scrutiny, whether its satisfaction 
misleads from our true happiness. Locke. 


3. Stop in the midst of two opposites. 
For thee the fates, severely kind, ordain 
A cool suspense from pleasure or from pain. Pope, 
Suspense. adj. [suspensus, Lat. ] 
1. Held from proceeding. 
The great light of day yet wants to run 


Much of his race, though steep, suspense in heaven 
Held by thy voice. Milton, P.L. 


2. Held in doubt; held in expectation, 
The self-same orders allowed, but yet established 
in more wary and. suspense manner, as being to 
stand in force till God should give the opportunity 
of some general conference what might be best for 
every of them afterwards to do; had both pre- 
vented all occasions of just dislike which others 
might take, and reserved a greater liberty unto 
the authors themselves, of entering unto further 
consultation afterwards, Hooker. 
This said, he sat; and expectation held 
His looks suspense, awaiting who appear’d 
To second or oppose. Milton, P.L. 
Suspx’Nsion.f x. 5. (suspension, Fr. from 
suspend. | 
1. Act of making to hang on any thing. 
True and formal crucifixion is often named by 
the general word suspension. 
Pearson on the Creed, Art. 4. 
2. Act of making to depend on any thing. 


3. Act of delaying. 
Had we had time to pray, 
With thousand vows and tears we should have 
sought, 
That sad decree’s suspension to have wrought. 
Waller. 

4. Act of withholding or balancing the 

judgement. 

In his Indian relations, wherein are contained 
incredible accounts, he is surely to be read with 
suspension ; these are they which weakened his 
authorities with former ages, for he is seldom 
mentioned without derogatory parentheses. Brown, 

The mode of the will, which answers to dubi- 
tation, may be called suspension; and that which 
in the fantastick will is obstinacy, is constancy in 
the intellectual. _ Grew. 

5. Interruption ; temporary cessation. 

Nor was any thing done for the better adjusting 
things in the time of that suspension, but every 
thing left in the same state of unconcernedness as 
before. Clarendon. 

6. Temporary privation of an office: as, 
the clerk incurred suspeysion. 


Suspe’nsive.* adj. [from  suspense.] 
Doubtful. An old and elegant word. 
Psyche, snatch’d from danger’s desperate jaws 
Into the arms of this illustrious lover, 
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The truth of her condition hardly knows, 
But in suspensive thoughts awhile doth hoyer. 
Beaumont, Psyche, (1651,) p. 18, 
These few of the lords were Suspensive in their 
judgement. Hacket’s Life of Abp. Williams, p. 139. 
SusPr’nsory.t adj. [suspensoire, French ; 
suspensus, Lat, | 
1. Suspending; belonging to that by which 
a thing hangs. 
The crowns and garlands of the ancients were 
— pensile or swspensory, stich as they hanged about 
the posts of their houses .in honour of their gods. 
Brown, Miscell. p. 90. 
There are several parts peculiar to brutes which 
are wanting in man, as,the seyenth or Suspensory 
muscle of the eye. Ray. 
2. Doubtful. 
_ This moves sober pens unto Suspensory and 
timorous assertions. Brown, Chr. Mor, ii. 4. 
Su’spicaBe.* adj. [from suspicor, Lat.] 
That may be suspected; liable to sus- 
picion. 
T look upon these two last cures as done out of 
suspicable principles and upon extravagant objects. 
More, Myst. of Godl. (1660,) p. 121. 
SUSPICION. 7. s. [suspicton, Fr. suspicio, 
Lat.] The act of suspecting ; imagin- 
ation of something ill without proof. 
This suspicion Miso for the hoggish shrewdness 
of her brain, and Mopsa for a very unlikely envy, 
stumbled upon. Sidney. 
Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats 
amongst birds, they ever fly by twilight; they are 
to be repressed, or at the least well guarded, for 
they cloud the mind. Bacon. 
Suspicion all our lives shall be stuck full of eyes ; 
For treason is but trusted like a fox, 
Who, ne’er so tame, so cherish’d and lock’d up, 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. Shaks. 
. Though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate; and to simplicity 
Resigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems. Milton, P.L. 
Suspicious. adj. [suspiccosus, Lat.] 
1. Inclined to suspect ; inclined to imagine 
ill without proof. 
Nature itself, after it has done an injury, will 
for ever be suspicious, and no man can love the 
person he suspects. South. 


2. Indicating suspicion or fear. 

A wise man will find us to be rogues by our 
faces; we have a suspicious, fearful, constrained 
countenance, often turning and slinking through 
narrow lanes, Swift. 

3. Liable to suspicion; giving reason to 
imagine ill. 

They, because the light of his candle too much 
drowned theirs, were glad to lay hold on so colour- 
able matter, and exceeding forward to traduce him 
as an author of suspicious innovations. Hooker. 

I spy a black suspicious threatening cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious sun. 

Shakspeare. 

Authors are suspicious, nor greedily to be 
swallowed, who pretend to deliver antipathies, 
sympathies, and the occult abstrusities of things. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
His life 
Private, unactive, calm, contemplative, 
Little suspicious to any king. Milton, P.R. 

Many mischievous insects are daily at work, to 
make people of merit swspiciows of each other, 

Pope. 
Suspr’ctousty. adv. [from suspicious. ] 
1. With suspicion. 


2. So as to raise suspicion. 
His guard entering the place, found Plangus 
with his sword in his hand, but not naked, but 
standing suspiciously enough, to one already sus- 


picious, , Sidney. 
A 
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Suspr’crousness.f x. s. [from suspicious. ] 
Tendency to suspicion. 

To make my estate known seemed impossible, 
by reason of the swspiciousness of Miso, and my 
young mistress. Sidney. 

Suspiciousness is as great an enemy to wisdom, 
as too much credulity; it doing oftentimes as 
hurtful wrongs to friends, as the other doth receive 
wrongful hurt from dissemblers. 

; Fuller, Holy War, p: 251. 
SuspY/Rrai* ns. [from suspire.] A spring 
of water passing under ground towards 
a conduit or cistern; also, a breathing- 
hole or ventiduct. Chambers. 
Susprra‘TIon. n. s. [suspiratio, from sus- 
piro, Lat.] Sigh; act of fetching the 
breath deep. 
Not customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspiration of fore’d breath, 
That can denote me truly. Shakspeare. 

In deep suspirations we take more large gulphs 
of air to cool our heart, oyercharged with love or 
sorrow. More. 

To SUSPYRE.F v. ns [suspiro, Lat.] 
1. To sigh; to fetch the breath deep. 
2. To breathe. 

Since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 

There was not such a gracious creature born. 

Shakspeare, K. John. 
By his gates of breath 

There lies a downy feather which stirs not : 

Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 

Perforce must move. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. Il. 
SuspYRreD.* part. adj. Wished for ; de- 

sired earnestly: a Latinism. 

O glorious morning, wherein was born the ex- 
pectation of nations; and wherein the long sus- 
pired Redeemer of the world did, as his prophets 
had cried, rent the heavens, and come down in the 
vesture of humanity! Wotton, Rem. p. 269. 

To SUSTAIN. v.a. [soustenir, Fr. sustineo, 
Latin.j 


1. To bear; to prop; to hold up. 
The largeness and lightness of her wings and 
tail sustain her without lassitude. More. 
Vain is the force of man, 
To crush the pillars that the pile sustain. 
Dryden, Zin. 
2. To support ; to keep from sinking under 
evil. 

The admirable curiosity and singular excellency 
of this design will sustain the patience, and animate 
the industry. of him who shall. undertake it. 

Holder. 

Ifhe have no comfortable expectations of another 
life to sustain him under the evils in this world, he 
is of all creatures the most miserable. Tillotson. 

3, To maintain; to keep. 
What food 
Will he convey up thither to. sustain i 
Himself and army ? Milton, P. L. 

But it on her, not she on it depends; 

For she the body doth sustain and cherish. Davies. 

My labour will sustain me. Milton, P. L. 

4..To help; to relieve; to assist. 

They charged, on pain of perpetual displeasure, 
neither to entreat for him, or any way swstain him. 

: Shakspeare. 

His sons who seek the tyrant to sustain, 

And long for arbitrary lords again, 
He dooms to death, asserting publick right. 
Dryden, ZEn. 
5. To bear; to endure. 

Can Ceyx then sustain to leave his wife, 

And unconcern’d forsake the sweets of life? 
Dryden. 

Shall Turnus then such endless toil sustain 

Tn fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain ? 
Dryden. 


.3. Maintenance; support of life. 


SUE 


The mind stands collected within herself, and 
sustains the shock with all the force which is natural 
to her; but a heart in love has its foundations 
sapped. Addison. 

6. To bear without yielding. 

Sacharissa ’s beauty’s wine, 

Which to madness doth incline ; 
Such a liquor as no brain 
That is mortal can sustain. 

7. Fo suffer; to bear as inflicted. 

If you omit 

The offer of this time, I cannot promise, 
But that you shall sws‘ain more new disgraces, 
With these you bear already. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 

Were it I thought death menac’d would ensue 
This my attempt, I would sustain alone 
The worst, and not persuade thee, Milton, P. L. 

Sustarn.* n.s. [from the verb.] What 
sustains or supports. Not used. 

J lay and slept, I wak’d again, 

For my sustain 
Was the Lord. Milton, Psalms. 
SustarNaBLe. adj. [soustenable, Fr. from 
sustain.] That may be sustained. 
SustTaVNER.} 2. s. [from sustain. ] 
1. One that props; one that supports. 

The first founder, sustainer, and continuer 

thereof, [the church. ] 
More on the Sev. Churches, p. 170. 
2. One that suffers ; a sufferer. 
Thyself hast a sustainer been 
Of much affliction in my cause. Chapman, Iliad. 
Su’sTENANCE. n. 8. [soustenance, Fr. ] 
1. Support ; maintenance. 

Scareely allowing himself fit sustenance of life, 
rather than he would spend those goods for whose 
sake only he seemed to joy in life. Sidney. 

There are unto one end sundry means; as for 
the sustenance of our bodies many kinds of food, 
many sorts of raiment to clothe our nakedness. 

Hooker. 

Js then the honour of your daughter of greater 
moment to her, than to my daughter hers whose 
sustenance it was ? Addison. 

2. Necessaries of life ; victuals. 


Waller. 


The experiment cost him his life for want of : 


sustenance. I’ Estrange. 

The ancients were inventers of all arts neces- 

sary to life and sustenance, as plowing and sowing. 

Temple. 

Susrr’NTacin.* x. s. [sustentaculum, Lat.] 
Support. Not in use. 

Gods the sustentacle of all natures, 

More, Immort. of the Soul, i. iii. 25. 
SusTENTA’TION. m, s. [sustentation, Fr. 
from sustento, Latin.] 
1. Support; preservation from falling. 

These steams once raised above the earth, have 
their ascent and sustentation aloft promoted by. the 
air. Boyle. 

2. Use of victuals. 

A very abstemious animal by reason of its 
frigidity, and Jatitancy in the winter, will long 
subsist without a visible sustentation. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 


When there be great shoals of people, which go 
on to populate, without foreseeing means of life 
and sustentation; it is of necessity that once in an 
age they discharge a portion of their people upon 
other nations. _ Bacon. 

Susurra'Tion. 2. s. [from susurro, Lat. ] 
Whisper; soft murmur. 

Sure. x.s. [for suite.] Sort. 
only misprinted. 

Touching matters belonging to the church of 
Christ, this we conceive that they are not of one 
sute. Hooker. 

Su’r1te.* adj. [sutilis, Lat.] Done by 
stitching. 


I believe 
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The fame of her needle work, “ the sutile pic- 

tures’? mentioned by Johnson. 
Boswell, Life of Johnson. 
Su’rier. n. s. [soeteler, Dutch; sudler, 
German.] A man that sells provisions - 
and liquor in a camp. 
I shall sutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Send to the suéler’s; there you’re sure to find 

The bully match’d with rascals of his kind. 
Dryden. 
Su’rurAteD.* adj. [from sutura, Lat. ] 
Stitched or knit together. ra 

These are by oculists called ¢¢ orbite,”’ and are — 
each of them compounded of six several bones, — 
which, being most conveniently suéwrated among 
themselves, do make up those curious arched — 
chambers in which these lookers or beholders 
dwell; in which, and from which, they may be 
haply said to perform their offices. 

Smith on Old Age, p. 93- | 

Su'rure.f 7n. s. [suture, Fr. sutura, Lat.] 

1. A manner of sewing or stitching, par- 
ticularly of stitching wounds. 

Wounds, if held in close contact for some time, 
reunite by inosculation : to maintain this situation, 
several sorts of sutwres have been invented; those 
now chiefly described are the interrupted, the 
glovers, the quill’d, the twisted and the dry sutures, 
but the interrupted and twisted are almost the 
only useful ones. Sharp, Surgery: 

2. A particular articulation: the bones of 
the cranium are joined to one another 
by four sutures. Quincy. 

Many of our vessels degenerate into ligaments, 
and the sutures of the skull are abolished in old 
age. Arbuthnot. 


SWAB. n. s. [swabs, Swedish.] A kind 


of mop to clean floors. 

To Swas. v.a. [ypebban, Saxon.] To 
clean with a mop. It is now used 
chiefly at sea, 

He made him swab the deck. Shelvock’s Voyage. 
Swa/sBer. 7. s. [swabber, Dutch.] A 
sweeper of the deck. 

The master, the swabber, the boatswain and I, 
Lov’'d Mall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margery. 
Shakspeares 

Was any thing wanting to the extravagance 0 
this degenerate age, but the making a tarpawlin 
and a swabber the hero of a tragedy ? Dennis. 


Swap.* mn. s. [from ypedan, Sax. fasciare, 
quia scil. folliculis, tanquam fasciis, pisa. 
obvolvuntur. Skinner. ] ‘s 


1. A peasecod. Still a northern word. 
Take pulse out of the swads. 
Colgrave, in V. Goussepiller. 


2. A squab, or short fat person. 
Now I remember me, 
There was one busy fellow was the leader, 
A blunt squat swad, but lower than yourself, 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tubs 
To SWA‘)DDLE.F v. a. [spedan, Saxon. ] 
1. To swathe; to bind in clothes, gene 
. rally used of binding new-born children, 
Invested by a veil of clouds, 
And swaddled as new-born in sable shrouds ; 
For these a receptacle I design’d. Sandys. 
Where [in the heart] sin is, (as our Savio! 
tells us) first conceived and brought forth, befor 
it is nourished, suckled, or swaddled, in the gift 
of God, either natural or artificial. 
Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p- 30. 
How soon doth man decay ! ‘ 
When cloths are taken from a chest of sweetss, | 
To swaddle infants, whose young breath | 
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bluster ; to bully; to be turbulently and 
tumultuously proud and insolent. ~ 
Drunk? squabble? swagger? and discourse 
fustian with one’s own shadow? Oh thou invinci- 
ble spirit of wine! Shakspeare. 
*Tis the gage of one that I should fight withal, 
if he be alive; a rascal that swagger’d with me last 
night, Shakspeare. 
The lesser size of mortals love to swagger for 
opinions, and to boast infallibility of knowledge. 
Glanville, Scepsis. 
Many such asses in the world huff, look big, 
stare, dress, cock, and swagger at the same noisy 
rate. LI. Estrange. 


Scarce knows the way ; 

Those clouts are little winding sheets, 

Which do consign and send them unto death. 

ye p eindiegh vy Herbert, 

__ They swaddled me up in my night-gown with 
ong pieces of linen, till they had wrapt me in 

about an hundred yards of swathe. Addison. 


. To beat; to cudgel. A low ludicrous 
_ word, 
_ A carter had overthrown his cart, and sate in the 
way crying, Help, Hercules: at last, Hercules, 
ot r one in his likeness, came to him, and swaddled 
him thriftily with a good cudgell ; and said, Thou 
very lazy silly fellow, callest thou to me for help, and 
dost nothing thyself? Arise, set to thy shoulder, 
heave thy part, and then pray to me to help 
b and I will do the rest. 
Sir J. Harr. Br. View Ch. of Eng.(1653,) p. 70, 
___ Great on the bench, great in the saddle, 
_ That could as well bind o’er as swaddle. Hudibras, 
JWA’DDLE.T 7». s. [Sax. ypedil.] Clothes 
bound round the body. 
_ I begged them to uncase me: no, no, say they ; 
and upon that carried me to one of their houses, 
and put me to bed in all my swaddles. Addison. 


-SWA’DDLINGBAND. 


He chuck’d, 
And scarcely deign’d to set a foot to ground, 
But swagger’d like a lord, Dryden, 
Confidence, how weakly soever founded, hath 
some effect upon the ignorant, who think there is 
something more than ordinary in a swaggering man, 
that talks of nothing but demonstration. Tillotson. 
To be great, is not to be starched, and formal, 
and supercilious; to swagger at our footmen, and 
browbeat our inferiors. Collier on Pride. 
What a pleasure is it to be victorious in a 
cause! to swagger at the bar! for a lawyer I was 


m. 8» [from swad-| born, and a lawyer I will be. 
WA’ DDLINGCLOTH. dle.| Cloth wrap- “ " Arbuthnot, Hist. of J. Bull. 
Swa DDLINGCLouT. ped round a new- To Swa GGER.* v.a. To overbear with 
~ born child. boasting or bluster. 


hy An argument of no small weight; but how one 
of the more rude and unhewen opposers of pre~ 
existence swaggers it out of countenance, I think 
it not amiss to set down, 
Annot. on Glanville, &c. (1682,) p. 9. 
Swa’ccrrer. x. s. [from swagger.] A 
blusterer; a bully; a turbulent noisy 
fellow. 

He’s no swaggerer, hostess; a tame cheater: you 
may stroke him as gentle as a puppy greyhound. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Swa’aey. adj. [from swag.] Dependent by 
its weight. 

The beaver is called animal yentricosum, from 
his swaggy and prominent belly. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
SWAIN.+ n. s. [;pem, Saxon and Runick ; 
swen, Su. Goth. puer, minister ; swazna, 
Lappon. famulus ; rpan, Sax. bubulcus. 
See Lye, and Serenius.] 
1, A young man. 

That good knight would not so nigh repair, 
Himself estranging from their joyance vain, 
Whose fellowship seem’d far unfit for warlike swain. 

Spenser. 
2. A country servant employed in hus- 
bandry. 


From thence a fairy thee unweeting reft, 
_ There as thou slept’st in tender swaddlingband, 

_ And her base elfin brood, there for thee left : 

_ Such men do changelings call, so chang’d by fairies 
i. theft, Spenser. 
That great baby you see there is not yet out of 
swaddlingclouts. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
The swaddlingbands were purple, wrought with 

; gold. Dryden. 
To SWAG. v. n. [nizan, Sax. sweigia, Ice- 
~Iandick.] To sink down by its weight ; 
_tohang heavy. See To Sac. 

They are more apt, in swagging down, to pierce 
vith their points, than in the jacent posture, and 
crevice the wall. Wotton. 
_ Being a tall fish, and with his sides much com- 
pressed, he hath a long fin upon his back, and an- 
other answering to it on his belly ; by which he is 
the better kept upright, or from swagging on his 

sides, Grew. 
Swa’cpettiep.¥* adj. [swag and belly. | 

Having a large belly. 

___Your Dane, your German, and your swag-bellied 
Hollander are nothing to your English. 

os Shakspeare, Othello. 
SWAGE.} v. a. [from assuage; which 
ee.] To ease; to soften; to mitigate ; 
0 appease ; to quiet. 

_ Thei, seinge these thingis, unnethis swagiden the 
eople that thei offriden not to them. 

ny Wicliffe, Acts, xiv. 
__ Apt words have power to swage 

he tumours of a troubled mind, 

And are as balm to fester’d wounds. Milton, S.A. 
__ Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and 
chase 


It were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely swain, 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Let states, that aim at greatness, take heed how 
their nobility and gentlemen do multiply too fast. 
For that maketh the common subject grow to bea 
peasant and base swain, driven out of heart, and 

in effect but a gentleman’s Jabourer, 
Bacon, Ess. 29, 


8. A pastoral youth. 


\ Anguish, and doubt, and fear from mortal minds. Blest swains / whose nymphs in every grace 
if Milton, P. L. excel ; . , 
___ I will love thee, Blest nymphs! whose swains those graces sing so 
‘Though my distracted senses should forsake me,* well, Pope. 


Leave the meer country to meer country swains, 
And dwell where life in all life’s glory reigns. 
Harte. 
Swa!rnisu.* adj. [from swazn.] Rustick ; 
ignorant. j 
{It] argues both a gross and shallow judgement, 
and withal an ungentle and swainish breast. 
Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. 
Swa/inmorn.f n. 8. [swainmotus, law Lat. 
Dr. Johnson. — From span, Sax, bubul- 


_1'dfind some intervals, when my poor heart 
uld swage itself, and be let loose to thine, 
Otway. 
Swace.* vn. To abate. 
Tt swageth, or waxeth cold. Barret, Alv. 1580. 
Where salt and fresh the pool renews, 
S Spring or drought, increase or swage. 
, Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
WA’GGER. ». 7. [swadderen, Dutch, 
make a noise ; ypexan, Saxon.] To! 


OF 


ile 
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Cus; steainmote, curia quedam forestee, 
ita dicta, quasi ministrorum Jorest@, scil. 
agistatorum aliorumque conventus. Lye, 
edit. Manning, in V. Span.] A court 
touching matters of the forest, kept by 
the charter of the forest thrice in the 
year. This court of swainmote is as 
incident to a forest, as the court of pie- 
powder is to a fair, The swainmote is 
a court of freeholders within the forest. 

Cowel. 


A forest hath her court of attachments, swain- 


mote-court, &c, Howell, Lett. iv. 16. 
To Swarr.* ven. To walk proudly: our 
northern dialect for sweep. 
To Swarz.t |v. 2. [ypelan, Saxon, to 
To Sweat. kindle ; to burn.] To 
waste or blaze away; to melt: as, the 
candle swales. Dr. Johnson. — This is 
a very old word ; and is also still used 
in the north of England. 
Men swaliden with greet heete. 
Wichffe; Revel. xvi. 
Into his face the brond he forst, his huge beard 
brent a light, i 
And sweating made a stinke. : 
Phaer, Transt..of Virg. Zin. 12. (1584.) 


To SwALe.* »v. a. To consume; to waste. 


Nor has our hymeneal torch 
Yet lighted up his last most grateful sacrifice, 
But dash’d with rain from eyes, and swail’d with 
sighs, 


Burns dim. Congreve, Mourn. Bride. 


Swarz.* n. s. [from the verb,] A flame. 


North. Grose. 


Swa‘LueT.f x.s. [swall, Swed. the swell 


of the sea. Serenius.] Among the tin- 
miners, water breaking in upon. the 
miners at their work, Bailey. 


Swa/LLow.} z.s. [ypalepe, Saxon; swala, 


Su. Goth. idem; sic: dict. 4 Su. Goth. 
swale, porticus, subdivale, quippé ubi 
nidum struere solet hac avis. Serenius.] 
A small bird of passage; or, as some 
say, a bird that lies hid and sleeps in 
the winter, 
The swallow follows not summer more willin gly 
than we your. lordship. Shakspeare, Timon. 
Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, Shakspeare. 
The swallows make use of celendine, and the 
linnet of euphragia. More. 
When swallows fleet soar high and’ sport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear.. Gay. 


To SWA'LLOW.F ». a. [ypelzan, Saxon ; 


swelgen, Dutch, See also Spegel’s Su. 
Goth. Gloss, swaelia, ant. swelgia ; Dan. 
swelle. | 


To take down the throat. 
If little faults 
Shall not. be wink’d at, how shall we stretch our 
eye, 
Whose capital crimes chew’d, swadlow’d, and 
digested, 
Appear before us? Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
Men are, at a venture, of the religion of the 
country; and must therefore swallow down opi- 
nions, as silly people do empiricks’ pills, and have 
nothing to do but believe that they will do the 
cure, Locke. 
To receive without examination. 
Consider and judge of it as a matter of reason, 


and not swallow it without examination as a matter 
of faith. Locke, 


3. To engross; to appropriate: often with 


up emphatical. 
olay 5A Z 
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Far be it from me; that I should swallow up or 

destroy. 2 Sam. 

Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in 

this, that he has swallowed up the honour of those 

who succeeded him. Pope. 

4. To absorb; to take in; to sink in any 
abyss; to engulph: with up. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches, though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up. Shaks. 

I may be pluck’d into the swallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Bassianus’ grave. 

Tit. Andron. 

Death is swallowed wp in victory. 1 Cor. xv. 54. 

If the earth open her mouth and swallow them 
up, ye shall understand that these men have pro- 
voked the Lord. Num. xvi. 

In bogs swallow’d up and lost. Milton. 

He hid many things from us, not that they 
would swallow up our understanding, but divert 
our attention from what is more important. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
Nature would abhor 
To be forced back again upon herself, 
And like a whirlpool swallow her own streams, 
Dryden. 

Should not the sad occasion swallow up 

My other cares, and draw them all into it? 
Addison. 
5. To occupy. 

The necessary provision for life swallows the 

greatest part of their time. Locke. 
6. To seize and waste. 

Corruption swallow’d what the liberal hand 

Of bounty scatter'd. Thomson, Autumn. 
7. To engross; to engage completely. 
The priest and the prophet are swallowed up of 
wine. Isaiah. 
8. Swallow implies, in all its figurative 
senses, some nauseous or contemptuous 
idea, something of grossness or of folly. 


Swa’Liow.} x. s. [from the verb; swalg, 
Su. Goth. } 


1. The throat; voracity. 

Had this man of merit and mortification been 
called to account for his ungodly swallow, in 
gorging down the estates of helpless widows and 
orphans, he would have told them that it was all 
for charitable uses, South. 

2. A gulph; a whirlpool. 

This Avneas is come to paradise 

Out of the szwolowe of hell. . 
Chaucer, Legend of Dido. 
Swa‘LLowTAlL. n.s. A species of willow. 

The shining willow they call swallowtail, because 

of the pleasure of the leaf. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


Swa’LLtowwort. x. s. [asclepia.] A plant. 


Swam.} [ypam, Sax.] The preterite of 


SWIM. 


SWAMP.¥ x. s. [swamms, Goth. a sponge ; 


spam, Sax. swamm, Icelandick ; swamme, 
Dutch ; swomp, Danish; swamp, Swed.] 
A marsh; a-bog; a fen. 
Behold the duteous son, the sire decay’d, 
The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
Yore’d from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound, 
Goldsmith, Traveller. 
To Swamp.* v. a. 
in a swamp. A modern word. 


Swampy. adj. [from swamp.] Boggy ; 


fenny. 


Swampy fens breathe destructive myriads. 


Thomson. 
SWAN. x. s. [ypan, Saxon; swan, Dan. 
swaen, Dutch; cycnus, Lat. from the 


Celt. gwyn, white, Wachter, ] 


To whelm or sink as 


To Swav.f v. a. 


SWa 


The swan is a large water-fowl, that 
has a long neck, and is very white, 
excepting when it is young. Its legs 
and feet are black, as is its bill, which is 
like that of a goose, but something 
rounder, and a little hooked at the 
lower end of it: the two sides below its 
eyes are black and shining like ebony. 
Swans tise wings like sails, which catch 
the wind, so that they are driven along 
in the water. They feed upon herbs 
and some sort of grain like a goose, and 
some are said to have lived three hun- 
dred years. There is a species of swans 
with the feathers of their heads, towards 
the breast, marked at the ends with a 
gold colour inclining to red. The swan 
is reckoned by Moses among the un- 
clean creatures; but it was_consecrated 
to Apollo the god of musick, because 
it was said to sing melodiously when it 
was nearly expiring; a tradition, gene- 
rally received, but fabulous. Calmet. 

With untainted eye 
Compare her face with some that I shall show, 
And I will make thee think thy swan a crow, 
Shakspeare. 
Let musick sound, while he doth make his 
choice ; 
Then if he lose, he makes a swan-like end. Shaks. 
The fearful matrons raise a screaming cry, 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; 
A jarring sound results, and mingles in the sky, 
Like that of swans remurmuring to the floods. 
Dryden. 
The idea, which an Englishman signifies by the 
name of swan, is a white colour, long neck, black 
beak, black legs, and whole feet, and all these of a 
certain size, with a power of swimming in the 
water, and making a certain kind of noise. Locke. 


SwANSKIN. x. 8. [swan and shkin.] A kind 


of soft flannel, imitating for warmth the 
down of a swan. 


To SWAP.* v. a. [swipa, Icel. to snatch ; 


ypapan, Sax.to sweep.] ‘To strike with 
a long or sweeping stroke; to strike 
against ; to throw violently. 
His hed to the wall, his body to the grounde, 
Full oft he swapte. Chaucer, Tr. and Cress. iv. 245. 
Swap off his hed, this is my sentence here. 
Chaucer, Sec. Nonnes Tale. 
He straight 
Swaps off the head with his presumptuous iron. 
Grimoald, in Tottel’s Songes, &c, (1557.) 


To Swar* v7. 
1. To fall down. 


Al sodenly she swapt adoun to ground. 
Chaucer, Cl. Tale. 


2. To ply the wings with noise; to strike 


the air. 
When fowls fly by, and with their swapping 
wings 
Beat the inconstant air. 
More, Immort. of the Soul,i.i. 11. 


Swar.* n.s. [from the verb.] A blow; 


a stroke. Prompt. Parv. 
If’t be a thwack, I make account of that ; 
There’s no new fashion’d swap that e’er came up 
yet, 
But I’ve the first on ’em. 
Beaum. and Fl. Nice Valour. 


Swar.f adv. [from the verb.] Hastily ; 


with hasty violence: as, he did it swap. 
It seems to be of the same original with 
sweep. A low word. 
To exchange. 
Swor. 
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Thy works purchase thee more 
Than they can swappe their heritages for, 
Verses, Pref. to J. Hall’s Poems, (1646.) 
SWARD.F 2. s. [sward, Swedish ; rpeapd, 
‘Sax. cutis.] 
1. The skin of bacon. 
Brandish no swords but sweards of bacon ! 
Brewer, Com. of Lingua, A. 2. S. 1. 
2. The surface of the ground: whence 
green sward, or green sword. 
Water, kept too long, loosens and softens the 
sward, makes it subject to rushes and coarse grass. 
Note on Tusser. 
The noon of night was past, and then the foe 
Came dreadless o0’er the level swart, that lies 
Between the wood and the swift streaming Ouse. 
A. Philips, 
To plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is 
very dry and combustible, plow up the swarth, and 
burn it. Mortimer. 
To Swarp.f v.n. [from the noun.] To 
breed a green turf. 
The clays that are long in swerding, and little 
subject to weeds, are the best land for clover. 
Mortimer. 


Sware. The preterite of swear. 


SWARM.F z.s. [yyeapm, Saxon; swerm, 
Dutch; swaerm, Swed. swaerma, tumul- 
tuari, ab antiq. hurra, in gyrum agitari. 
Stiernh. and Serenius. ] 


1. A great body or number of bees or other 
small animals, particularly those bees 
that migrate from the hive. 

A swarm of bees that cut the liquid sky, 
Upon the topmost branch in clouds alight. 
Dryden, Zins 
2. A multitude ; a crowd. 
From this swarm of fair advantages, 
You grip’d the general sway into your hand. 
Shakspetres 
If we could number up those prodigious swarms 
that had settled themselves in every part of it, the 
would amount to more than can be found, , 
Addison on Italy. 
This swarm of themes that settles on my pen, 
Which I, like summer-flies shake off again, 
Let others sing. Young. 

To Swarm. v. n. [ypeapman, Sax. swermen, 
Dutch.] 

1. To rise as bees in a body and quit the 
hive. 

All hands employ’d, 
Like labouring bees on a long summer's day ; 
Some sound the trumpet for the rest to swarm. 
Dryden. 
When bees hang in swarming time, they will 
presently rise, if the weather hold. 
. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2. To appear in multitudes ; to crowd; to 

throng. 
The merciless Macdonnel, 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do swarm upon. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Our superfluous lacqueys, and our peasants, 
Who in unnecessary action swarm 
About our squares of battle. Shaks. Hen. V. 
What a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awaken’d in me swarm, while I consider 
, What from within I feel myself, and hear 
What from without comes often to my ears, 
Milton, P. R. 
Then mounts the throne, high plac’d before th 
shrine ; , 
In crowds around the swarming people join. 
Dryden, Zin. 
3. To be crowded; to be over-run; to be 
thronged, 
These garrisons you have now planted through- 
out all Ireland, and every place swarms with 


soldiers, Spenser 
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Her lower region swarms with all sort of fowl, 
her rivers with fish, and her seas with whole shoals, 
' : Howell. 
Those days swarmed with fables, and from such 
grounds took hints for fictions, poisoning the world 
ever after. Brown. 
Life swarms with ills, the boldest are afraid, 
_ Where then is safety for a tender maid ? Young. 
4, To breed multitudes. 
_ Not so thick swarm’d once the soil 
Bedropp’d with blood of Gorgon. Milton, P. L. 
5. It is used in conversation for climbing 
atree, by embracing it with the arms 
and legs. 
To Swarm.* v. a. To press close together, 
as bees in swarming ; to throng. 
Sorrow, in far more woeful wise, 
Took on with plaint ; upheaving to the skies 
Her wretched hands, that with her cry the rout 
Gan all in heaps to swarm us round about. 
Sackville, Induct. Mir. for Mag. 
How did thy senses quail, 
Seeing the shores so swarm’d / 
Fanshaw, Poems, (ed. 1676,) p. 288. 
Swarm’d on a rotten stick the bees I spied. 


* Gay. 
SWART. adj. [swarts, Goth. ypeapc, 
SWARTH. § Sax. swart, Dutch.] 

1, Black; darkly brown; tawny. 

___ A nation strange, with visage swart, 

_ And courage fierce, that all men did affray, 
Through the world then swarmed in every part. 
Ee) Spenser. 

A man 

Of swarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 

That him full of melancholy did shew. Spenser. 
__ Whereas I was black and swart before ; 
| With those clear rays which she infus’d on me, 
_ That beauty am I blest with, which you see. 
h.. Shakspeare, Hen, VI. 

No goblin, or swart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 
a Milton, Comus. 
2, In Milton it seems to signify gloomy ; 
malignant. Dr. Johnson. — Not so; but 


* 


_terely to designate the dog-star. See 
_ the note of Mr. Warton on the passage 
in Lycidas. 
‘9 Ye valleys low, 
_ On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks. 
a Milton, Lycidas. 
To Swarr. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
 blacken ; to dusk. 
_ The heat of the sun may swart a living part, or 
even black a dead or dissolving flesh. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Swartu.* n.s. A row of grass or corn 
cut down by the mower; a different 
Spelling of swath. See Swaru. 
4 Phillips. 
_ Here stretch’d in ranks the levell’d swarths are 
found. Pope, Iliad. 
| Swarru, or Swairth.* n. s. [perhaps from 
_ Tpeapc, Saxon; black, dark, pale, wan. 
Ray.) The apparition of a person about 
_to die, as pretended in parts of the 
North. 
_ There are the exact figures and resemblances of 
_ Persons then living, often seen not only by their 
friends at a distance, but many times by them- 
‘selves: of which there are several instances in 
Aubrey’s Miscellanies. These apparitions are 
called fetches, and in Cumberland swarths ; they 
_ ™ost commonly appear to distant friends and 
_telations, at the very instant preceding the death 
of the person, whose figure they put on. Some- 
_ times there is a greater interval between the ap- 


: Pearance and death, Grose. 
Swa’rruizy. adv. [from swarthy.] Blackly; 


— duskily ; tawnily. 


SWA 


Swa’RTHINEss. f 7. 5. [from swarthy. | 
Darkness of complexion; tawniness. 

Discontent disjoins mankind, and sends him, 
with beasts, to the loneliness of untrod desarts, 
who was by nature made a creature sociable. 
Nor is it the mind alone that is thus mudded ; 
but even the body suffers: it thickens the com- 
plexion, and dyes it into an unpleasing swarthi- 
ness: the eye is dim in the discoloured face; and 
the whole man becomes as if statued into stone 
and earth, Feltham, Res. i. 36. 

Swa‘RTuness.* n. s. [from swarth.| Black- 
ness; darkness. 

The other cause of the swarthness of the church 
is sin. Dr, Clerke’s Serm. (1687,) p. 67. 

Swa’rtuy. adj. [see Swart.] Dark of 
complexion ; black ; dusky ; tawny. 

Set me where, on some pathless plain, 

The swarthy Africans complain. Roscommon. 

Though in the torrid climates the common 
colour is black or swarthy, yet the natural colour 
of the temperate climates is more transparent and 
beautiful. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

Here swarthy Charles appears, and there 
His brother with dejected air. Addison. 

Did they know Cato, our remotest kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him ; 
Their swarthy hosts would darken all our plains, 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, 

And making death more grim. Addison. 
To Swa’rruy.* v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To blacken; to make swarthy or dusky. 

Now will I and my man John swarthy our 
faces over as if that country’s heat had made ’em 
SO. G Cowley. 

Swa’rtisu.* adj. [from swart.] Some- 
what dark or dusky ; inclining to black. 

Melancholy, that cold, dry, wretched saturnine 
humor, creepeth in with a leane, pale, or swartysh 
colour, which reigneth upon solitarye, carefull, 
musyng men, 

Bullein, Bulw. of Def. against Sickness, P. 4. (1579.) 

Swa’RTINEss.* ] n. s. [from swart.] Dark- 

Swa’Rtness. ness of colour, duski- 
ness. The first is in Sherwood’s Dict. 
The latter in the Prompt. ,Parv. 

Swa’rry.* adj. [from swart.] Swarthy : 
than which it is an older word. 

From these first qualities arise many other 
second, as that of colour; black, swarty, pale, 
ruddy, &c. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 179. 

Divine Andate, thou who hold’st the reins 
Of furious battles and disorder’d war, 

And proudly roll’st thy swarty chariot-wheels 
Over the heaps of wounds and carcasses, &c. 
Beaum. and Fl, Bonduca. 
To SwARve.* v. x2. To swerve; which 
see, 

So all at once they on the prince did thonder, 
Who from his saddle swarved not asyde. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

Swasu. n.s. [acant word.] A figure, 
whose circumference is not round, but 
oval; and whose mouldings lie not at 
right angles, but oblique to the axis of 
the work. Moxon. 


To SWASH.F v. x. [perhaps from swetsen, 
Teut. to make a shrill noise. Our old 
lexicographers define swash “to clash 
with swords and armour,” Sherwood; 
“ to make a noise with swords against 
targets,” Barret.| To make a great 
clatter or noise; to make a show of 
valour ; to vapour; to bully : whence a 
swashbuckler. Not now in use. 

We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 


As many other mannish cowards have, 


That do outface it with their semblances. Shaks, 
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Draw, if you be men: Gregory, remember thy 
Sswashing blow. Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
Swasu.} x. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. A blustering noise, in order to make a 
show of valour. 
I will flaunt and brave it after the lusty swash. 
Lhe Three Ladies of London, (1584.) 
2. Impulse of water flowing with violence, 
Dict. 
Swasu.* i adj. Soft, like fruit too ripe. 
Swa’suy. Derbyshire. Pegge. 
Swa’sHBUCKLER.* 7.5. [swash and buckler. 
See To Swasu.] A kind of swordplayer ; 
a braggadochio; a bully. 
» A swashbuckler against the pope, and a dormouse 
against the devil. Milton, Animadv. Rem. Def. 
Swa'sHer. n.s. [from swash.] One who 
makes a show of valour or force of arms. 
Obsolete. 
T have observed these three swashers ; three such 
anticks do not amount to a man. Shaksp. Hen. V. 
Swartcu. x.s. A swathe. Not in use. 
One spreadeth those bands so in order to lie, 
As barlie in swatches may fill it thereby. Tusser. 


oF 
Ree t pret. of To sweat. 


His hakeney — so swatte. 
Chaucer, Chan. Yeom. Prol. 
That far sought wealth, for which the noxious gale 
He drew, and swate beneath equator suns, 
Thomson, Britannia. 
SWATH.7 x. s. [swade, Dutch. } 
1. A line of grass or corn cut down by the 
mower. Prompt. Parv. 

With tossing and raking, and setting on cox, 
Grasse, lately in swathes, is meat for an ox. Tusser. 

The strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like the mower’s swath. 
Shakspeare. 

As soon as your grass is mown, if it lie thick 
in the swath, neither air nor sun can pass freely 
through it. Mortimer. 

2. A continued quantity. 

An affection’d ass, that cons state without book, 

and utters it by great swaths.  Shaks. Tw. Night. 

3. [Suede, yuedil, Sax. from ypedan, to 
bind; so our old word was swathel ; 
then swaddle. See Huloet’s Dict.] A 
band; a fillet. 

An Indian comb, a stick whereof is cut into 
three sharp and round teeth four inches long: the 
other part is left for the handle, adorned with fine 
straws laid along the sides, and japped round about 
it in several distinct swaths. Grew. 

Long pieces of linen they folded about me, till 
they had wrapped me in above an hundred yards 
of swathe. Guardian. 

To Swarue.f »v. a. [rpedan, Saxon. ] 
1, To bind, as a child with bands and 


rollers. 
He had two sons: the eldest of them at three 
years old, 
TP the swathing clothes the other, from their nursery 
Were stol’n, Shakspeare, Cymb. 

Their children are never swathed, or bound about 
with any thing, when they are first born ; but are 
put naked into the bed with their parents to lie. 

Abbot, Descr. of the World. 

Swath’d in her lap the bold nurse bore him out, 
With olive branches coyer’d round about, Dryden. 

Master’s feet are swath’d no longer, 
Ifin the night too oft he kicks, 

~ Or shows his loco-motive tricks. 
2. To confine. 

Who hath swathed in the great and proud ocean 
with a girdle of sand, and restrains the waves 
thereof? Bp. Hopkins, Expos. p. 276. 

To SWAY. v.a. [schweben, German, to 
move ; sweigia, Icel. to bend; swiga, Su. 


Prior. 
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Goth.the same; which Serenius deduces, 
prefixing s, from the ancient word vega, 
to move. | 
1. To wave in the hand; to move or 
wield any thing massy: as, to sway 
the sceptre. 
Glancing fire out of the iron play’d, 
As sparkles from the anyil rise, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are sway’d. 
Spenser» 
2. To biass; to direct to either side. 
Heay’n forgive them that so much have sway’d 
Your majesty’s good thoughts away from me, 
Shakspeare. 
I took your hands; but was, indeed, 
Sway'd from the point, by looking down on Cesar. 
Shakspeare. 
The only way t improve our own, 
By dealing faithfully with none ; 
As bowls run true by being made 
On purpose false, and to be sway’d.  _Hudibras. 
When examining these matters, let not temporal 
and little advantages sway you against a more 
durable interest. Tillotson. 
%. To govern; to rule; to overpower; to 
influence. 
The lady ’s mad; yet if ’twere so, 
She could not sway her house, command her fol- 
lowers, 
With such a smooth, discreet, and stable bearing. 
Shakspeare. 
The will of man is by his reason sway’d; 
And reason says, you are the worthier maid. 
Shakspeare. 
On Europe thence, and where Rome was to sway 
The world. Milton, P. L. 
A gentle nymph, not far from hence, 
That with moist curb sways the smooth Seyern 
stream, 
Sabrina is her name. Milton, Comus. 
Take heed lest passion sway 
Thy judgment to do ought, which else free will 
Would not admit. Milton, P. L. 
The judgment is swayed by passion, and stored 
with lubricous opinions, instead of clearly con- 
ceived truths. Glanville. 
This was the race 
To sway the world, and land and sea subdue. 
Dryden. 
With these I went, 
Nor idle stood with unassisting hands, 
When savage beasts, and men’s more savage bands, 
Their virtuous toil subdu’d; yet those I sway’d 
With pow’rful speech : I spoke, and they obey’d. 
Dryden. 
They will do their best to persuade the world 
that no man acts upon principle, that all is swayed 
by particular malice. Davenant. 


To Sway.f v.n. 


1. To hang heavy; to be drawn by weight. 
In these personal respects, the balance sways on 
our part. Bacon. 
2. To have weight; to have influence. 
The example of sundry churches, for approba- 
tion of one thing, doth sway much; but yet still as 
having the force of an example only, and not of a 
law. Hooker. 
3. To bear rule; to govern. 
The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never sagg with doubt, nor shake with fear, 
Shakspeare. 
Hadst thou sway’d as kings should do, 
They neyer then had sprung like summer flies. 
Shakspeare. 


Aged tyranny sways not as it hath power, but 


as it is suffered, Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Here thou shalt monarch reign ; 
There didst not: there let him still victor sway. 
Milton, P. L. 
4. To incline to one side. 
This battle fares like to the morning’s war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light: — 


5. Influence; direction; weight on one 
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Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea, 
Fore’d by the tide to combat with the wind ; 
Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea 
Fore’d to retire by fury of the wind. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. III. 
Sway. z.s. [from the verb.] 
1. The swing or sweep of a weapon. 


To strike with huge two-handed sway. 
Milton, P. L. 


9. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 


Are not you mov’d, when all the sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm? Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 


3. Weight; preponderation; cast of the 


balance. 
Expert 
‘When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 
Of battle. Milton, P.L. 


4. Power; rule; dominion. 


This sort had some fear that the filling up the 
seats in the consistory, with so great number of 
laymen, was but to please the minds of the people, 
to the end they might think their own sway some- 
what. Hooker. 

Only retain 
The name and all the addition to a king; 
The sway, revenue, execution of th’ hest, 
Beloved sons, be yours, Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Her father counts it dangerous 
That she should give her sorrow so much sway, 
And in his wisdom hastes our marriage, 

To stop the inundation of her tears.  Shakspeare. 

Too truly Tamerlane’s successors they ; 

Each thinks a world too little for his sway. 
Dryden, Aureng. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honour is a private station. 

Addison, Cato. 


side. 

An evil mind in authority doth not only follow 
the sway of the desires already within it, but frames 
to itself new desires, not before thought of. 

Sidney. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became sub- 
ject to the sway of time: other odds there was 
none, saving that some fell sooner, and some later, 
from the soundness of belief. Hooker. 

They rush along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their sweepy sway. 

; Dryden. 
To Sweau.f See Zo Swan. 


To SWEAR. v. n. preter. swore or sware ; 
part. pass. sworn. [swaran, Gothick ; 
ypepian, Saxon; stweeren, Dutch. ] 


1. To obtest some superiour power; to 
utter an oath. 

If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or swear an 
oath to bind his soul with a bond, he shall not break 
his word. Numbers. 

Thee, thee an hundred languages shall claim, 
And savage Indians swear by Anna’s name. 

: i Tickell. 
2. To declare or promise upon oath. 


We shall have old swearing 
That they did give the rings away to men: 
But we ’ll outface them, and outswear them too. 
Shakspeare. 
I gave my love a ring, and made him swear 
Never to part with it; and here he stands, 
I dare be sworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger. Shakspeare. 
I would have kept my word ; 


But, when I swear, it is irrevocable. Shakspeare. 


Jacob said, swear to me; and he sware unto him. | 


Genesis. 

Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Polior- 
‘cetes, which he so esteemed, that, as Plutarch 
reports, he sware he had rather lose all his father’s 
images than that table. Peacham. 


3. To give evidence upon oath. 
16 
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At what ease 
Might corrupt minds procure knayes as corrupt 
To swear against you?  Shakspeare, Hen. VIIL. 


4. To obtest the great name profanely. 


Obey thy parents, keep thy word justly ; 
Swear not. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
None so nearly disposed to scoffing at religion 
as those who have accustomed themselves to swear 
on trifling occasions, Tillotson. 
Hark! the shrill notes transpierce the yielding 


air, 
And teach the neighb’ring echoes how to swear. 
Young. 
To SWEAR. v. a. 


1. To put to an oath; to bind by an oath 


administered. 
Moses took the bones of Joseph; for he had 
straitly sworn the children of Israel. Zz. xiii.19, 
Swom ashore, man, like a duck; I can swim 
like aduck, I’ll be sworn. Shakspeare, Tempest. 
Let me swear you all to secrecy ; 
And, to conceal my shame, conceal my life. Dryd. 


2. To declare upon oath: as, He swore 


treason against his friend. 


3. To obtest by an oath. 


Now by Apollo, king, thou swear’st thy gods in 
yain. 
O vassal! miscreant! 


Shakspeare. 


Swe’arer. n.s. [from swear.] A wretch 


who obtests the great name wantonly 
and profanely. 
And must they all be hang’d that swear and lie? 
— Every one. ; 
— Who must hang them? 
— Why, the honest men. 
— Then the liars and swearers are fools; for there 
are liars and swearers enow to beat the honest men 
and hang them up. Shakspeare. 
Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in 
vain ; 
It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuse: 
Lust and wine plead a pleasure, avarice a gain; — 
But the cheap swearer through his open sluice 
Lets his soul run for nought. Herbert. 
Of all men a philosopher should be no swearer; 
for an oath, which is the end of controversies in 
law, cannot determine any here, where reason only 
must induce. Brown. 
It is the opinion of our most refined swearers, 
that the same oath or curse cannot, consistently 
with true politeness, be repeated above nine times 
in the same company by the same person. 
Swift, Polite Conversation. 


Swer’arine.* n.s. [from To swear.] The 


act of declaring upon oath; the act or 
practice of using profane oaths. 
All those sayings will I over-swear, 
And all those swearings keep as true in soul, 
As doth that orbed continent the fire 
That severs day from night. Shakspeare, Tw. Night 
Because of swearing the land mourneth. 
Jer. xxiii, 10. 
SWEAT.+ n.s. [ppeac, Saxon; swett, Su. 
Goth. zet, Hebrew.] * 


1. The matter evacuated at the pores by 
heat or labour. 

Sweat is salt in taste ; for that part of the nourish- 
ment which is fresh and sweet, turneth into blood 
and flesh; and the sweat is that part which is ex- 
cerned, Bacon. 

Some insensible effluvium, exhaling out of the 
stone, comes to be checked and condensed by the 
air on the superficies of it, as it happens to sweat on 
the skins of animals. Boyle. 

Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid 
In balmy sweat. Milton, P. L. 

When Lucilius brandishes his pen, 

And flashes in the face of guilty men, a 

A cold sweat*stands in drops on every part, 

And rage succeeds to tears, revenge to smart. 
Dryden. | 


SWE 


Sweat is produced by changing the balance be- 
tween the fluids and solids, in which health con= 
__ sists, so as that projectile motion of the fluids over- 
come the resistance of the solids, Arbuthnot. 
2. Labour ; toil; drudgery. 
__ This painful labour of abridging was not easy, 
~ but a matter of sweat and watching, 2 Mac. ii. 26. 
ta * The field 
To labour calls us, now with sweat impos’d, 
“ Milton, P.L. 
_ What from Jonson’s oil and sweat did flow, 
Or what more easy nature did bestow 
_ On Shakspeare’s gentler muse, in thee full grown 
_ Their graces both appear. Denham. 
3. Evaporation of moisture. 
__ Beans give in the mow; and therefore those that 
_are to be kept are not to be thrashed till March, 
_ that they have had a thorough sweat in the mow. 
By Mortimer, Husbandry. 
To Sweat.f v. m pret. swat or swate, 
swet, sweated ; particip. pass. sweaten ; 
[ypeecan, Saxon. ] 
1. To be moist on the body with heat or 
labour. z 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs, 
Why sweat they under burdens ? 
y Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
‘ Mistress Page at the door, sweating and blow- 
~ ing, and looking wildly, would needs speak with 
you. Shakspeare. 
_ __ When he was brought again to the bar, to hear 
_ Bis knell rung out, his judgment, he was stirr’d 
_ With such an agony, he sweat extremely, 
; Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
_ About this time in autumn, there reigned in the 
_ city and other parts of the kingdom a disease then 
~ new; which, of the accidents and manner thereof, 
_ they called the sweating sickness. 
4). Bacon, Hens VII. 
ie A young tall squire 
5, Did from the camp at first before him. go; 
_ At first he did, but scarce could follow straight, 
___ Sweating beneath a shield’s unruly weight. Cowley, 


2. To toil; to labour; to drudge. 

_ _ How the drudging goblin swee 

- To earn his cream bowl duly set ; 

_ When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

_ His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn. 
ee Milton, L’ Allegro. 
___ Our author, not content to see 
_ That others write as carelessly as he; 
_ Though he pretends not to make things complete, 
_ Yet, to please you, he ’d have the poets sweat, 
yi, Waller. 


, To emit moisture, 


s 


ae 


 Wainscots will sweat so that they run with, 


__water. Bacon. 
To Swear. v. a. 
1. To emit as sweat. 
Ki " Grease that’s sweaten 
From the murderer’s gibbet, throw 
4 Into the flame. Shakspeare, Mach: 
he ‘Vor him the rich Arabia sweats her gum. 
a... Dryden, 
' 2 To make to sweat. 


| SWEATER.T x. s, [from sweat.] One who 
_ Sweats, or makes to sweat. 

___ These sweaters—seem to me to have at present 
but a rude kind of discipline amongst them, 


Spectator, No. 332. 


)- ies 

| Swe'arity.* adv. [from sweaty.] So as 
_ to be moist with sweat; in a. sweaty 
state. 

| Swe’arivnss.* x. s. [from sweaty.] The 
_ State of being sweaty. Ash. 

EATING.* n. s. [ppaecunz, Sax.] 

1. The act of making to sweat. 

2. Moisture emitted. 

In cold evenings there will be a moisture or 
Beating upon the stool, Mortimer. 


mn 
Co 
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Swelary.t adj. [from sweat; ypaciz, Sax.] 


1, Covered with sweat ; moist with sweat. 


The rabblement hooted and clapped their chopp’d 
hands, and threw up their sweaty night-caps. 
Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
A sweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
First-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow sheaf. 
Milton, P. L. 


2. Consisting of sweat. 


And then, so nice, and so genteel, 
Such cleanliness from head to heel ; 
No humours gross, or frowsy steams, 
No noisome whiffs, or Sweaty streams. 


Swift. 


3. Laborious ; toilsome. 


Those who labour 
The sweaty forge, who edge the crooked scythe, 
Bend stubborn steel, and harden gleening armour, 
Acknowledge Vulcan’s aid, Prion. 


SweEDE.* 7. 5. 


1. A native of Sweden. 
What the Swede intends, and what the French, 
Milton, Sonnet. 


2. The familiar word for a Swedish turnip. 


Swr'pisu.* adj. Respecting the Swedes. 
The Icelandick is the mother of the modern 
Swedish and Danish tongues. 
Percy, Pref. to Runic Poetry. 
To SWEEP.+ ». a. pret. and part. pass. 
swept. [ypapan, ypeopan, Saxon. ] 
1. To drive away with a besom. 


2. To clean with a besom. 

What woman, having ten pieces of silver, if 
she lose one, doth not sweep the house, and seek 
diligently till she find it ? St. Luke, xv. 8. 

3. To carry with pomp. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a peacock, sweep along his tail. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
4. To drive or carry off with celerity and 
violence. 
Though [ could, 
With barefac’d power, sweep him from my sight, 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I must not. 
Shakspeare. 

The river of Kishon swept them away. 

Judges, v. 

The blustering winds striving for victory, swept 
the snow from off the tops of those high moun- 
tains, and cast it down unto the plains in such 
abundance, that the Turks lay as men buried alive, 

Knolles, Hist. 
Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too slow ; 
They miss or sweep but common souls away ; 
For such a loss Opdam his life must pay. Waller. 

My locking is the fire of pestilence, 

That sweeps at once the people and the prince, 
Dryden. 

Ihave already swept the stakes, and with the 
common good fortune of prosperous gamesters 
can be content to sit. Dryden. 

Is this the man who drives me before him 
To the world’s ridge, and sweeps me off like rub- 

bish ? Dryden, 

Fool! time no change of motion knows ; 
With equal speed the torrent flows 

To sweep fame, power, and wealth away : 

The past is all by death possest, 
And frugal fate that guards the rest, 

By giving, bids them live, to-day. Fenton. 

A duke holding in a great many hands, drew a 
huge heap of gold ; but never observed a sharper, 
who under his arm swept a great deal of it into 
his hat. ie Swift, 

5.. To pass over with celerity and force. 


Then sweep they the blue waves. 
ones May, Luc. B. 3. 


6. To rub over. ; 
Their long descending train 


With rubies edg’d, and sapphires swept the plain. 
Dryden, 
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7. To strike with a long stroke. 

Descend, ye nine; descend, and sing ; 
The breathing instruments inspire, 
Wake into voice each silent string, 

And sweep the sounding lyre. 

To Sweep. wv. n. 

1. To pass with violence, tumult, or swift- 
ness. Perhaps in the first quotation 
we should read swoop. 

Haste me to know it, that E with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 
May sweep to my revenge. Shakspeare. 

A poor man that oppresseth the poor, is like a 
sweeping rain which leayeth no food. 

Prov. xxviii. 3. 
Cowen in her course 
Tow’rds the Sabrinian, shores, as sweeping from 
her source, 
Takes Towa, 

Before tempestuous winds arise, 
Stars shooting through the darkness gild the night 
With sweeping glories and long trails of light. 

Dryden. 

2. To pass with pomp; to pass with an 
equal motion.. 

She sweeps it through the court with troops of 

ladies, 
More like an empress than duke Humphreys wife. 
Shakspeare. 
in gentle dreams I often will be by, 
And sweep along before your closing eye. Dryden, 

3. To move with a long reach. 

Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws 
A sweeping stroke along the crackling jaws. 

Dryden, 


Pope. 


Drayton. 


Sweep. z. s. [from the verb.] 

1, The act of sweeping. 

2. The compass of any violent or conti- 
nued motion. 

& door drags when by its ill hanging. on. its 
hinges, or by the ill boarding of the room, the 
bottom edge of the door rides in its. sweep upon 
the floor, Moxon, Mech, Ex. 

A, torrent swell’d 
With wintry tempests, that disdains all mounds, 
Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its sweep, trees, houses, men. 
3. Violent and general destruction. 

In countries subject to great epidemical sweeps, 
men may live yery long; but where the propor- 
tion of the chronical distemper is great, it is not: 
likely to be so. Graunt. 

4, Direction of any motion not rectilinear. 

Having made one incision a little circularly, 
begin a second, bringing it with an opposite sweep 
to meet the other. Sharp. 

Swer’Per.f 2. s. [from sweep.] One that 
sweeps. Barret. 

SwerPines. n. s, [from sweep.] That which 
is swept away. 

Should this one broomstick enter the scene, 
covered with dust, though. the sweepings of the 
finest lady’s chamber, we should despise its oe 

wit. 
SweE’Pner. n.s. [sweep and net.] A net 
that takes ina great compass. ; 

She was a sweepnet for the Spanish ships, which 
happily fell into her net, Camden. 

SWEEPSTAKE.T n. s. [sweep and stake. ] 
Originally perhaps.a game at cards: it 
is now applied to the winner of the 
whole that is staked or wagered, and is 
a common phrase at horse-races, usually 
called sweepstakes. 

Here are the cards, what shall we play at ?— 
At trumpe?— Let that be for old men. — Less 
will the play of chilindron like you. — That is fo 
women by the fire side. — It is not, but that you 
will not have any game of vertue but sweep-stake 
play.  Minsheu, Span Dict, Dial. (1599,) p. 25, 


Philips, 
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Is’t writ in your revenge, 
That sweepstake you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loser ? Shakspeare. 
The house of commons were resolved to prac- 
tise on the church by little and little, and at the 
last to play at sweepstake, and take all together. 
Heylin, Hist. of the Presbyterians, p. 439. 


Swer'py.f adj. [from sweep.] 
1. Passing with great speed and violence 


over a great compass at once. 
They rush along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their sweepy sway. 
Dryden. 


2. Wavy. 
Behind 
The sweepy crest hung floating in the wind. 
Pope, Iliad. 
3. Strutting; drawn out. 
Behold their swelling dugs; the sweepy weight 
Of ewes, that sink beneath their milky freight. 
Dryden, Ov. 
Or spread his sweepy train. 
Watts on Job’s Peacock, Posth. Works. 
SWEET.f adj. [ypece, Sax. soet, Dutch. 
Our old word was sute, sote, or soote. 
“ My prechyng was not in sutely sty- 
rynge wordis of mannys wisdom.” Wic- 
liffe, 1 Cor.ii. “On the sote grasse I 
sate me down.” Chaucer, Fl. and Leaf. 
«‘ They dauncen defily, and singen soote.” 
Spenser, Shep. Cal.] 


1, Pleasing to any sense. 

Sweet expresses the pleasant perceptions of al- 
most every sense: sugar is sweet, but it hath not 
the same sweetness as musick; nor hath musick 
the sweetness of a rose, and a sweet prospect dif- 
fers from them all: nor yet have any of these the 
same sweetness as discourse, counsel, or medi- 
tation hath; yet the royal psalmist saith of a man, 
we took sweet counsel together; and of God, my 


meditation of him shall be sweet. Watts. 
2, Luscious to the taste. 
This honey tasted still is ever sweet. Davies. 


3. Fragrant to the smell. 
Balm his foul head with warm distilled waters, 
And burn sweet wood to make the lodging sweet. 
Shakspeare. 
Where a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, 
there breatheth a sweet smell; for that this hap- 
peneth but in certain matters which have some 
sweetness which the dew of the rainbow draweth 
forth. Bacon. 
Shred very small with thime, sweet-marjoram, 
and a little winter savoury. Walton, Angler. 
The balmy zephyrs, silent since her death, 
Lament the ceasing of a sweeter breath. Pope. 
The streets with treble voices ring, 
To sell the bounteous product of the spring ; 
Sweel-smelling flowers, and elders early bud. Gay. 


4, Melodious to the ear. 
The dulcimer, all organs of sweet stop. 
Milton, P.L. 
Her speech is grac’d with sweeter sound 
Than in another’s song is found. Waller. 
No more the streams their murmurs shall for- 
bear 
A sweeter musick than their own to hear ; 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal shore, 
Fair Daphne’s dead, and musick is no more. Pope. 


5, Beautiful to the eye. 
Heav’n bless thee ! 
Thou hast the sweetest face I ever look’d on. 
Shakspeare. 
6. Not salt. 

The white of an egg, or blood mingled with 
salt water, gathers the saltness, and maketh the 
water sweeter ; this may be by adhesion. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
The sails drop with rain, 
Sweet waters mingle with the briny main, Dryden. 
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7. Not sour. 

Time changeth fruits from more sour to more 
sweet; but contrariwise liquors, even those that 
are of the juice of fruit, from more sweet to more 
sour. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Trees whose fruit is acid last longer than those 
whose fruit is sweet. Bacon. 

When metals are dissolved in acid menstruums, 
and the acids in conjunction with the metal act 
after a different manner, so that the compound has 
a different taste, much milder than before, and 
sometimes a sweet one; is it not because the acids 
adhere to the metallick particles, and thereby lose 
much of their activity ? Newton, Opt. 


8. Mild; soft; gentle. 
Let me report to him 
Your sweet dependency, and you shall find 
A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindness. 
Shakspeare. 
The Pleiades before him danc’d, 
Shedding sweet influence, Milton, P.L. 
Mercy has, could Mercy’s self be seen, 
No sweeter look than this propitious queen. Waller. 
9. Grateful; pleasing. 
Nothing so sweete is as our countrie’s earth, 
And joy of those, from whom we claime our birth, 
Chapman. 
Sweet interchange of hill and valley. 
Milton, P. L. 
Euryalus, 
Than whom the Trojan host 
-No fairer face or sweeter air could boast. 
Dryden, En. 
10. Not stale; not stinking: as, that meat 
is sweet. 
SWEET. 7. 5. 
1. Sweetness ; something pleasing. 
Pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
The sweet which is their poison. Shaks. Coriol. 
What softer sounds are these salute the ear, 
From the large circle of the hemisphere, 


As if the center of all sweetsmet here! B. Jonson. 
Tf every sweet and every grace 
Must fly from that forsaken face. Carew. 


Hail ! wedded love, 
Perpetual fountain of domestick sweets / 
Milton, P. L. 
Taught to live 
The easiest way ; nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the szweet of life. Milton, P.L. 
Now since the Latian and the Trojan brood 
Have tasted vengeance, and the sweets of blood, 
Speak. Dryden, Ain. 
Can Ceyx then sustain to leave his wife, 
And unconcern’d forsake the sweets of life? 
Dryden. 
We have so great an abhorrence of pain, that a 
little of it extinguishes all our pleasures ; a little 
bitter mingled in our cup leaves no relish of the 
sweet. Locke. 
Love had ordain’d that it was Abra’s turn 
To mix the sweets, and minister the urn. Prior. 


2. A word of endearment. 
Sweet / leave me here awhile, 
My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with sleep. Shakspeare. 
Wherefore frowns my sweet ? 
Have I too long been absent from these lips? 
B. Jonson. 
3. A perfume. 
As in perfumes, 
’Tis hard to say what scent is uppermost 5 
Nor this part musk or ciyet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich result of all: 
So she was all a sweet. 
Flowers 
Innumerable, by the soft south-west 
Open’d, and gather’d by religious hands, 
Rebound their sweets from th’ odoriferous pave- 
ment, Prior. 
SWEETBREAD, n.s. The pancreas of the 
calf, 


Dryden. 
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Never tie yourself always to eat. meats of easy 
digesture, as veal, pullets, or sweetbreads. 

Harvey on Consumpt. 

Sweetoread and collops were with skewers prick’d 
About the sides; imbibing what they deck’d. 

Dryden. 

When you roast a breast of veal, remember your 

sweetheart, the butler, loves a sweetbread, Swift. 


Swer’TBRIAR. n. s. [sweet and briar.] A 


fragrant shrub. 
For March come violets and peach-tree in blos- 
som, the cornelian-tree in blossom, and sweetbriar. 


Bacon. 

SwEETBRO'OM. x. s. [grica, Lat.] An 
herb. Ainsworth. 
Sweercr’ceLy. x.s. [myrrhus, Lat.]| A 
plant. Miller. 
Sweercr’stus.* mn. s. A shrub, called 
also gum-cistus.’ Mason. 


A better claim sweet-cistus may pretend, 
Whose sweating leaves a fragrant balsam send, 
. Tate’s Cowley. 
To SwEr'TeN. v. a. [from sweet. ] 


1. To make sweet. 

The world the garden is, she is the flower 
That sweetens all the place; she is the guest 
Of rarest price. Sidney. 

Here is the smell of the blood still; all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand, 

Shakspeare. 

Give me an ounce of civet to sweeten my imagi- 

nation. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
1 With fairest flowers, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

Be humbly minded, know your post ; 
Sweeten your tea, and watch your toast. 


2. To make mild or kind. 

All kindnesses descend upon such a temper, as 
rivers of fresh waters falling into the main sea; — 
the sea swallows them all, but is not changed or 
sweetened by them. South. 

Devotion softens his heart, enlightens his mind, 
sweetens his temper, and makes every thing that 
comes from him instructive, amiable, and affecting. 

i Law. 


Swifts 


3. To make less painful. 


She, the sweetness of my heart, even sweetens the 
death which her sweetness brought upon me. 
Sidney. 
Thou shalt secure her helpless sex from harms, 
And she thy cares will sweeten with her charms. 
Dryden. 
Interest of state and change of circumstances 
may have sweetened these reflections to the politer 
sort, but impressions are not so easily worn out of 


the minds of the vulgar. Addison. 
Thy mercy sweeten’d every soil, : 

Made every region please ; 

The hoary Alpine hills it warm’d, 

And smooth’d the Tyrrhene seas. Addison. 


4, To palliate; to reconcile. 

These lessons may be gilt and sweetened as we 
order pills and potions, so as to take off the dis- 
gust of the remedy. L’ Estrange. 

5. To make grateful or pleasing. 
I would have my love 
Angry sometimes, to sweeten off the rest 
Of her behaviour. B. Jonson, Catiline. 
6. To soften; to make delicate. 

Correggio has made his memory immortal, by 
the strength he has given to his figures, and by 
sweetening his lights and shadows, and melting 
them into each other so happily, that they are even 
imperceptible, Dryden, Dufresnoy- 

To Swer’Ten. v. n. To grow sweet. 

Where a wasp hath bitten in a grape, or any 

fruit, it will sweeten hastily. | Bacon, Nat. Hist 


Swee’rener. n. s. [from sweeten. ] 
1. One that palliates; one that represents 
things tenderly. 
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* heBut you who, till your fortune *s made, 
Must be a sweetener by your trade, 
» Muét swear he never meant us ill. Swift. 
Those softeners, sweeteners, and compounders, 
hake their heads so strongly, that we can hear their 
~ pockets jingle. Swift. 
2, That which contemperates acrimony, 
_. Powder of crabs’ eyes and claws, and burnt 
-egg-shells, are prescribed as sweeteners of any 
sharp humours. Temple. 
Swee’ruearr. n. s. [sweet and heart.] A 
lover or imistress. 
%: Mistress, retire yourself 
Into some covert ; take your sweethearts, 
And pluck o’er your brows. Shakspeare. 
~~ Sweetheart, your colour, I warrant you, is as 


) 
t 


i 
t 
, 


; 


red as any rose. Shakspeare. 
~ One thing, sweetheart, I will ask, 
Take me for a new-fashion’d mask. —_ Cleaveland. 


A wench was wringing her hands and crying ; 
_ she had newly parted with her sweetheart. 
oe L Estrange. 
_ She interprets all your dreams for these, 
BForetells the estate, when the rich uncle dies, 
And sees a sweetheart in the sacrifice. 
’ Dryden, Juv. 
Swee'rinc. n.s. [from sweet.] 
_ 1. A sweet luscious apple. 
_ Achild will chuse a sweeting because it is pre- 
‘i " sently fair and pleasant, and refuse a runnet, 
____ because it is then green, hard, and sout. 
ra Ascham, Schoolmaster. 
9. A word of endearment. 
f Trip no further, pretty sweeting ; 
_» Journeys end in lovers meeting. Shakspeare. 


|“ Swee'risu. adj. [from sweet.) Somewhat 


) sweet. 
ab They esteemed that blood pituitous naturally, 
which abounded with an exceeding quantity of 


‘sweetish cbyle. Floyer. 
, Bier’ rrsuness.% m, 8 [from sweetish. ] 
Quality of being somewhat sweet. 
hg _ Tar-water—may-extract from the clay a fade 
_~ sweetishness, offensive to the palate, 
at an Bp. Berkeley, Farther Th. on Tar-Water. 
4 Swer’try.t adv. [from sweet ; Saxon, 
_ Jpeclice.] In a sweet manner; with 
sweetness. 
_ The best wine for my beloved goeth down 
__ sweetly. Canticles. 
of . He bore his great commission in his look ; 
But sweetly temper’d awe, and soften’d all he 
spoke. . Dryden. 


.. No poet ever sweetly sung, 
Unless he were like Phoebus young ; 
or ever nymph inspir’d to rhyme, 
Unless like Venus in her prime. Swift. 
: Sierra Anson an.* See Marsoram. 
Swee'rmear. x. s. [sweet and meat.] De- 
 licacies made of fruits preserved with 
" sugar. 
. a Mopsa, as glad as of sweetmeats to'go of such an 
~ errand, quickly returned. Sidney. 
< Why all the charges of the nuptial feast, 
UW: 


ine and desserts, and sweetmeats to digest. 
f) Dryden. 
There was plenty, but the dishes were ill sorted ; 
_ whole pyramids of sweetmeats for boysand women, 
__ but little solid meat for men. 
_~ Make your transparent sweetmeats truly nice, 
| With Indian sugar and Arabian spice. 
ae King, Cookery. 
rire child cries fer any unwholesome fruit, you 
_ Purchase his quiet by giving him a less hurtful 
_ Sweetmeat ; this may preserve his health, but spoils 
his mind. Locke. 
Ata lord-mayor’s feast, the sweetmeats do not 
take appearance till people are cloyed with beef 
a nd mutton, ‘ Aildison. 
___ They are allowed to kiss the child at meeting 
_ and parting; but a professor, who always stands 
BeVOL. It. 


. 


“it 


Dryden. | 
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by, will not suffer them to bring any presents of 
Swift. 


Saxon, 


toys or sweetmeats. 
Swer’ryess.f n.s. [from sweet ; 


Jpecneyre. Not often found in the 


plural; nor’ has Dr. Johnson given a 


single example of it in that number. 
The eloquent Jeremy Taylor now sup- 
plies one.]_ The quality of being sweet 
In any of its senses ; fragrance ; melody ; 
lusciousness ; deliciousness ; agreeable- 
ness ; delightfulness; gentleness of man- 
ners; mildness of aspect. 
She, the sweetness of my heart, even sweetening 
the death which her sweetness brought upon mie. 
Sidney. 
The right form, the true figure, the natural co- 
lour that is fit and due to the dignity of a man, to 
the beauty of a woman, to the sweetness of a young 
babe. Ascham. 
O our lives’ sweetness / 
That we the pain of death would hourly bear, 
Rather than die at once. Shaks. K, Lear. 
Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth 
forth a sweet smell: for this happeneth but in 
certain matters, which have in themselyes some 
sweetness, which the gentle dew of the rainbow 
draweth forth. Bacon. 
Whosoever obeys the laws of Jesus, bears with 
the infirmities of his relatives and society, seeks 
with sweetnesses to remedy what is ill, and to pre- 
vent what it may produce, and throws water upon 
aspark. Bp, Taylor, Gr. Exempl. P. iii. Disc. 15. 
His sweetness ‘of carriage is very particularly 
remembered by his contemporaries. Fell, 
Serene and clear harmoniaus Horace flows, 
With sweetness not to be exprest in prose. 
Roscommon. 
Suppose two authors equally sweet, there is a 
great distinction to be made in sweetness; as in 
that of sugar and that of honey. Dryden. 
This old man’s talk, though honey flow’d 
In every word, would now lose all its sweetness. 
Addison. 
Praise the easy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham’s strength and Waller’s sweetness 
join, Pope. 
A man of good education, excellent understand- 
ing, and exact taste; these qualities are adorned 
with great modesty and a most amiable sweetness 
of temper, Swift. 
Sweetwi'LuiaM.} x. s. [armeria, Latin.] 
A plant. <A species of gilliflower, 
Sweet-william, sops-in-wine, the campion, and 
to these ‘ P 
Some lavender they put. Drayton, Polyolb. S. 15. 
Sweetwi'LLow. x. s. Gale or Dutch 
myrtle. 


To SWELL. »v. x. part. pass. swollen. 

[ypellan, Sax. swellen, Dutch.] 
| 1. To grow bigger; to grow turgid; to 
extend the parts. A 

Propitious Tyber smooth’d his watery way, 
He roll’d his river back, and pois’d he stood, 
A gentle swelling and a peaceful flood. 

Dryden, in. 


' 2, To tumify by obstruction. 
Strangely visited people, 
All swoll’n and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
| The mere despair of surgery, he cures. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Swoll’n is his breast; his inward pains encrease, 
All means are us’d, and all without success. 
Dryden, 


| 3. To be exasperated. 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 


My mildness hath allay’d their swelling griefs, 
Shakspeare. 


4. To look big. 


Here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock, 
Shakspeares 


SWE 
5. To be turgid. — Used of style. 


Peleus and Telephus, exil’d and poor, 
Forget their swelling and gigantick words, 
Roscommon. 
6. To protuberate. 
This iniquity shall be as a breach ready to fall, 


swelling out in a high wall. Tsai. xxx. 18. 


7. To rise into arrogance ; to be elated. 
In all things else above our humble fate, 
Your equal mind yet swells not into state. Dryden. 


8. To be inflated with anger. 
I will help every one from him that ‘swelleth 
against him, and will set him at rest. Ps. xii. 6. 
We have made peace of enmity 
Between these swelling wrong-incensed peers. 
Shakspeare, 
The hearts of princes kiss obedience, 
So much they love it; but to stubborn spirits 
They swell and grow as terrible as storms. Shaks- 


9. To grow upon the view. 
O for a muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention ! 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene, 
Shakspeare. 
10. It implies commonly-a notion of some- 
thing wrong. 
Immoderate valour swells into a fault, Addison. 
To SWELL. v. a. 
1. To cause to rise or increase; to make 
tumid. 

Wind, blow the earth into the sea, 

Or swell the curled waters ’bove the main. Shaks. 

You who supply the ground with seeds of grain, 
And you who swell those seeds with kindly rain. 

Dryden. 
2. To aggravate ; to heighten. 

It is low ebb with his accuser, when such pecca- 

dilloes are put to swell the charge. Atterbury. 
3. To raise to arrogance. 

All these miseries proceed from the same natural 
causes which have usually attended kingdoms 
swolen with long plenty, pride, and excess, 

Clarendon. 

The king of men, who, swoln with pride, 

Refus’d his presents, and his prayers deny’d. 
Dryden. 
SwELu.f x.s. [from the verb.] 


1. Extension of bulk. 
: The swan’s down feather, 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
2. The fluctuating motion of the sea, after 
the expiration of a storm; also, the surf. 
[Swall, Su. Goth. zstus maris.] 


Swer'Liine. n. s. [from swell.] 
1. Morbid tumour. 

There is not a chronical disease that more fre- 
quently introduces the distemper I am discoursing 
of, than strumous or scrophulous swellings or 
ulcers. Blackmore. 

2. Protuberance; prominence. : 

The superticies of such plates are not even, but 
have many cavities and swellings, which, how shal- 
low soever, do a little vary the thickness of the 
plate. 8 Newton, Opt. 

3. Effort for a vent. 

My heart was torn in pieces to see the husband 
suppressing and keeping down the swellings of his 
grief. Tailer, 

To SweExt.t v. n. To break out in sweat, 
if that be the meaning. Dr. Johnson. — 
I rather take it for a poetical variation of 
swelled. Mason. 

With huge impatience he inly swelt. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

Chearful blood in faintness chill did melt, 
Which, like a fever fit, through all his body swe/t. 

Spenser, E. Q. 
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To SWELT.* v. nx. [ypelcan, Sax. to die; 
swiltan, Gothick: or perhaps from swelten, 
vet. Fland. deficere, languescere. Ki- 
lian.] To faint; to swoon. Still a 
northern expression. 

Woe that made his heart to swelt. 
Chaucer, Tr. and Cress. iii. 348. 
The knights swelt for lack of shade. 
Chaucer, Fl. and Leaf, ver. 360. 
Her dear heart nigh swelt : — 
Then when she look’d about, — 
She almost fell again into a swound. 
Spenser, F. Q. iv. vii. 9. 

To SweEit.* v. a. To overpower as with 
heat; to cause to faint. This, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pegge, is at present a Der- 
byshire term. 

Is the sun to be blamed that the traveller’s cloak 
swells him with heat ? Bp. Hall, Solilog. 74. 


To SWE’/LTER.F v. n. [This is supposed 
to be corrupted from sultry. Dr. John- 
son.—It may rather be deduced from 
swelt. Our old lexicography defines it 
“to swoon for heat or other causes.” 
Prompt. Parv. But Dr. Jamieson de- 
duces it from the Icel. swaela, swaelt, 
suffocare.] To be pained with heat. 

Jf the sun’s excessive heat 
Makes our bodies swelter, 

To an osier hedge we get 
For a friendly shelter ; 

There we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath. 

To Swe'LTer. v. a. 
with heat. 

Some would always have long nights and short 
days; others again long days and short nights ; 
one climate would be scorched and sweltered with 
everlasting dog-days, while an eternal December 
blasted another. Bentley, Serm. 


Swe ttry. adj. [from swelter.] Suffocating 
with heat. 

Swepr. The participle and preterite of 
sweep. 

SweErp.f n.s. See Swarp. 

To Swerp.f v.n. See To Swarp. 


To SWERVE, wv. n. [swerven, Saxon and 
Dutch. ] 


1. To wander ; to rove. 
A maid thitherward did run, 
To catch her sparrow which from her did swerve. 
Sidney. 
The swerving vines on the tall elms prevail, 
Unhurt by southern showers or northern hail. 
Dryden. 
2. To deviate; to depart from rule, cus- 
tom, or duty. 

That which angels do clearly behold, and with- 
out any swerving observe, is a law celestial and 
heavenly. Hooker. 

The ungodly have laid a snare for me; but yet 
I swerve not from thy commandments. 

Comm. Prayer. 

‘ Were I the fairest youth 
That ever made the eye swerve. Shakspeare. 
There is a protection very just which princes 
owe to their servants, when, in obedience to their 
just commands, upon extraordinary occasions, in 
the execution of their trusts, they swerve from the 
strict letter of the law. Clarendon. 
Till then his majesty had not in the least swerved 
from that act of parliament. Clarendon. 

Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve. 
Millon, P. L. 
Many who, through the contagion of ill example, 
swerve exceedingly from the rules of their holy 


Chalkhill. 
To parch, or dry up 
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faith, yet would upon such an extraordinary warn- 
ing be brought to comply with them. 
' Atterbury, Serm. 
3. To ply; to bend. 
Now their mightiest quell’d, the battle swerv’d 
With many an inroad gor’d. Milton, P. L. 
4.. [I know not whence derived.] To climb 
on a narrow body. 
Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear, 
Upon the topmost branch ; the tree was high, 
Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I swerv’d. 
Dryden. 
She fled, returning by the way she went, 
And swerv’d along her bow with swift ascent. 
Dryden. 
Swe’RVING.* n. s. [from swerve.] The act 
of departing from rule, custom, or duty. 
However swervings are now and then incident 
into the course of nature, nevertheless so constantly 
the laws of nature are by natural agents observed, 
that no man denieth, but those things which 
nature worketh are wrought always, or, for the 
most part, after one and the same manner. 
Hooker. 
Annihilation in the course of nature, defect, and 
swerving in the creature, would immediately follow. 
Hakewill. 


Swe’/ven.* zn. s. [pperen, Sax.] A dream. 
Obsolete. 


Your eldris schulen dreme swevenys. 
Wicliffe, Acts, ii. 
Nothing but yanitee in sweven is. 
Chaucer, Non. Pr. Tale. 
SWIFT.*+ adj. [rpipc, Saxon; swzpan, Icel. 
citd agere. Serenius. The Sax. ypipan 
means the same; and hence certainly the 
old word for swift or nimble ; viz. swzp- 
per; which see.] 
1. Moving far ina short time; quick; fleet; 
speedy; nimble; rapid. 
Thou art so far before, 
That swiftest wing of recompence is slow 
To overtake thee. Shakspeare. 
Yet are these fect, whose strengthless stay is 
numb, 
Unable to support this lump of clay, 
Swift-winged with desire to get a grave. — Shaks. 
Men of war, whose faces were like the faces of 
lions, and as swift as the roes upon the mountains. 
1 Chron. xii. 8, 
We imitate and practise to make swifter motions 
than any out of other muskets, Bacon. 
To him with swift ascent he up return’d. 
Milton, P. L. 
Things that move so swift as not to affect the 
senses distinctly, with several distinguishable dis.- 
tances of their motion, and so cause not any train 
of ideas in the mind, are not perceived to move. 
Locke. 
It preserves the ends of the bones from incales- 
cency, which they, being solid bodies, would con- 
tract from any swift motion. Ray. 
Thy stumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegasus can fly ; 
So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the sw7ft-finn’d racers of the flood. Dorset. 
Clouded in a deep abyss of light, 
While present, too severe for human sight, 
Nor staying longer than one swift-wing’d night. 
Prior. 
Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, 
and the swift-footed martin pursued him. 
Arbuthnot. 
There too, my son, —ah once my best delight, 
Once swift of foot, and terrible in fight, 
Pope, Odyss. 
Swift they descend, with wing to wing con- 


join’d, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the 
wind. Pope. 


2. Ready ; prompt. 
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Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak. 
Ja. i. 19, 
To mischief swift. Milton. 
Swirt. z.s. The current of a stream. 
He can live in the strongest swifts of the water. 
Walton. 
Swirt. x. 5. [from the quickness of their 
flight; apus.] A bird like a swallow; a 
martin. | 
Swifts and swallows have remarkably short legs, 
and their toes grasp any thing very strongly. 
iy Derham. 
Swi'rrer.* n.s. A rope so called by 
seamen. Granger’s Letters, p. 123. 
SwrFrrooT.* adj. [swift and foot. ] Nim- 
ble. 
Where now the valley greene, and mountaine 
bare, 
The river, forrest, wood, and crystall springs, 
The hauke, the hound, the hinde, the swift-foot 
hare? Mir. for Mag. p. 655. 
Swi FTHEELED.* adj. [swift and heel.] 
Swiftfoot ; rapid; quick. 
Vows are vain: no suppliant breath 
Stays the speed of swift-heel’d death. 
Hubington, Castard, p. 47. 
Varying anon her theme, she takes delight 
The swift-heel’d horse to praise, and sing his rapid 
flight. Congreve, Ode to Ld. Godolphin. 


Swi’rrty.f adv. [from swift; Saxo 
rpigc-lice.] Fleetly ; rapidly ; nimbly; 
with celerity ; with velocity. 

These move swiftly, and at great distance; bu 
then they require a medium well disposed, an 
their transmission is easily stopped. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist 

Pleas’d with the passage, we slide swiftly on, 
And see the dangers which we cannot shun. 

Dryden. 
In decent order they advance to light ; 
Yet then too swiftly fleet by human sight, 
And meditate too soon their everlasting flight. 


Swirrrness.} 2. s. [from swift; 
ypipeneyye. | Speed; nimbleness ; rapi: 
dity ; quickness; velocity; celerity. 

Let our proportions for these wars 
Be soon collected, and all things thought upon, 
That may with reasonable swiftness add 
More feathers to our wings. Shaks. Hen. 
We may outrun i 
By violent swiftness that which we run at; 
And lose by over-running. Shaks. Hen. VIL 
Speed to describe whose swiftness number fails. 
Milton, P.L 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler sense 
Their disproportion’d speed does recompense ; 
Then curses his conspiring feet, whose scent 
Betrays that safety which their swiftness lent. 
Denham 
Such is the mighty swiftness of your mind, 
That, like the earth’s, it leaves our sense behind, 
Dryden 

To SWIG.F v.n. [swiga, Icelandick. Se 
renius and Lye refer to this Icel. word 
the latter to the Sax. rpilzan, also, t 
swill.] To drink by large draughts. 

To Swic.* v.a. To suck greedily. 

The flock is drain’d, the lambkins swig the tea 


But find no moisture, and then idly bleat. 
Creech, Transl. of Virg. Ecl. : 


Swia.* zn. s. [from the verb.] 
1. A large draught. 
He first took a good swig at the bottle. 
Randolpl’s Islands of the Archipelago, (1687,) p- 2 
2. Ale and toasted bread. [swg, Welsh, 
sop.] Craven Dialect. 
To SWILL.+ v. a. [rpilzan, Saxon. ] 


| 
i 
‘ 
1 
; 


to encounter this roaring lion, 
‘ 
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1. To drink luxuriously and grossly. 

___ The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar, 

- That spoil’d your summer fields and fruitful vines, 
~ © Swills your warm blood like wash, and makes his 
~... trough 
‘In your embowell’d bosoms, — Shaks. Rich. ITT. 
__ The most common of these causes are an here- 
~ ditary disposition, and swilling down great quan- 
tities of cold liquors. Arbuthnot. 
ee Such is the poet, fresh in pay, 
The third night’s profits of his play ; 
” His morning draughts till noon can swill, 

Among his brethren of the quill. Swift. 
9, To wash; to drench, [rpihan, Sax. 
Javare. Lye.] 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

‘Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean, 
+ Shakspeare. 

With that a German oft has swill’d his throat, 

_ Deluded, that imperial Rhine bestow’d 
_ The generous rummer. Philips. 
3, To inebriate; to swell with plenitude. 

; I should be loth 

To meet the rudeness and swill’d insolence 
_ Of such late wassailers. Dilton, Comus. 
__ He drinks a swilling draught ; and lin’d within, 


_ Will supple in the bath his outward skin. Dryden. 


To Switu.* v.n. To be intoxicated. 
_ As though he were delighted with drinking, and 
_ swilling, and gaming. 

Whately, Redempt. of Time, p. 50. 
match is a soaking, swilling swine 


hy 


HC 
a4 ‘So unfit a 


x South, Serm. vi. 376. 

SwiLt.t x. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Drink, grossly poured down; hogwash. 

To be fed with the swyl and drafte, 

_ Wood, Tr. Bp. Gardiner’s De Ver. Ob. (1553,) a. 4. 
Give swine such swill as you have.  Morlimer. 

__ Thus as they swim in mutual swill, the talk 

Reels fast from theme to theme. Thomson. 


9. A wicker basket. Used in this sense 


"in Suffolk and some parts of the north, 


See Moor and Brockett. } 
| SwrLier.} x. s. [from swill.] A notorious 
drunkard ; called also, in our old lexico- 
_ graphy, a swilbowl and a swilpot. 
al Barret, Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
| SWrtLines.* n.s. pl. [from swill.] Hog- 
wash. Cotgrave and Sherwood. A 
- northern term. Grose. 


Te SWIM. v. x. preterite swam, swom, or 
swum. [rpimman, Sax. swemmen, Dutch.] 


1. To float on the water; not to sink, 
I will scarce think you have swam ina gondola, 
‘ Shakspeare. 
De 3 We have ships and boats for going under water, 
and brooking of seas; also swimming-girdles and 
__ Supporters, Bacon. 
2, To move progressively in the water by 


_the motion of the limbs. 
bhi Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

i And swim to yonder point. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
a i T have ventur’d, 

_ Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

These many summers in a sea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth. — Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
_,_ the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners, 

Test any of them should swim out and escape, 
i Acts, xxvii. 42. 
The rest, driven into the lake, were seeking to 

_ Save their lives by swimming: they were slain in 

“coming to land by the Spanish horsemen, or else 

Mn their swimming shot by the harquebusiers. 

és ; : Knolles, 
Animals swim in the same manner as they go, 

_ and need no other way of motion for natation in 

_ the water than for progression upon the land, 

i Brown, Vulg. Err. 
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The frighted wolf now swims among the sheep, | Swi’MMINGLY. 


The yellow lion wanders in the deep: 
The stag swims faster than he ran before. Dryden. 

Blue Triton gave the signal from the shore, 
The ready Nereids heard and swam before, 

To smooth the seas, Dryden. 
3. To be conveyed by the stream. 

With tenders of our protection of them from the 
fury of those who would soon drown them, if they 
refused to swim down the popular stream with 
them. King Charles. 

I swom with the tide, and the water under me 
was buoyant. Dryden. 

4. To glide along with a smooth or dizzy 
motion. 

She with pretty and with swimming gait 
Following. Shakspeare. 

A hovering mist came swimming o'er his sight, 
And seal’d his eyes in everlasting night. Dryden. 

My slack hand dropt, and all the idle pomp, 
Priests, altars, victims swam before my sight ! 

Smith. 

The fainting soul stood ready wing’d for flight, 
And o’er his eye-balls swam the shades of night. 

‘ Pope. 
5. To be dizzy; to be vertiginous. See 
SwimMine. 


6. To be floated. 
When the heavens are filled with clouds, when 
the earth swims in rain, and all nature Wears a 
lowering countenance, I withdraw myself from 
these uncomfortable scenes into the visionary 
worlds of art. Addison, Spect. 
Sudden the ditches swell, the meadows swim / 
Thomson, 
7. To have abundance of any quality; to 
flow in any thing. 
They now swim in joy, 
Ere long to swim at large, and laugh ; for which 
The world a world of tears must weep. 
Milton, P. L. 
To Swim. »v. a. To pass by swimming. 
Sometimes he thought to swim the stormy main, 
By stretch of arms the distant shore to gain. 
Dryden. 
Swim.f x. s. [from the verb.] 


1. A kind of smoothly sliding motion. 
Both the swim and the trip are properly mine ; 
every body will affirm it that has any judgement in 
dancing, I assure you. B. Jonson, Cynth. Revels. 


2. The bladder of fishes by which they are 


supported in the water. 

The braces have the nature and use of tendons, 
in contracting the swim, and thereby transfusing 
the air out of one bladder into another, or discharg- 
ing it from them both. Grew. 

Swimer. n.s. [from swim. ] 

1. One who swims. 

Birds find ease in the depth of the air, as swim- 
mers do in a deep water. Bacon. 

Latirostrous and flat-billed birds, being generally 
swimmers, the organ is wisely contrived for action. 

Brown, 
Life is oft preserv’d 
By the bold swimmer, in the swift illapse 
OF accident disastrous, Thomson. 

g. A protuberance in the leg of a horse. 

The swimmer is situated in the fore legs of a 
horse, above the knees, and upon the inside, and 
almost upon the back parts of the hind legs, a little 
below the ham; this part is without hair, and 
resembles a piece of hard dry horn. Farrier’s Dict. 

SwiMmMine.* x. s. [from swim.] 

1. The act of floating on the water, or of 
moving progressively in the water by the 
motion of the limbs. 

2. Dizziness. 

I am taken with a grievous swimming in my 
head, and such a mist before my eyes, that I can 
neither hear nor see. Dryden. 
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_adv. [from swimming. | 
Smoothly ; without obstruction. A low 
word. 


John got on the battlements, and called to Nick, 
T hope the cause goes on swimmingly. Arbuthnot. 


Lo Swi'npxx.* v. a. To cheat; to impose 


upon the credulity of mankind, and 
thereby to defraud the unwary by false 
pretences and fictitious assumptions. 
A cant word. James, Milit. Dict. 
Swi'NDLER.* 7.5. [evidently taken from 
the Germ. schwindler, which perhaps 
comes from schwindel, giddiness of 
thought. See Echenburg’s Eng. and 
Germ. Dict. P. ii. p. 197. James.] A 
sharper ; a cheat. Ash, Suppl. 
With us, it signifies a person who is more than 
thoughtless or giddy. We affix to the term the 
character of premeditated imposition ; so that a 
swindler comes under the criminal code, and may 
be prosecuted accordingly, James, Milit. Dict. 
SWINE. x. s. [ppin, Saxon; swyn, Dutch. 
It is probably the plural of some old 
word, and is now the same in both num- 
bers. Dr. Johnson. — Swein, M. Goth. 
a pig; plur. sweina, pigs. From the 
Gothick, therefore, the word is derived. ] 
A hog; a pig. A creature remarkable 
for stupidity and nastiness. 
O monstrous beast! how like a swine he lies ! 
Shakspeare. 
and in his sleep he 
save to his bedclothes, 
Shakspeare, All’s Well. 
Now I fat his swine, for others cheere. Chapman. 
Who knows not Circe, 
The daughter of the sun? whose charmed cup 
Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape, 
And downward fell into a groveling swine. 
Milton, Comus. 
Had the upper part, to the middle, been of hu- 
man shape, and all below swine, had it been murder 
to destroy it ? Locke. 
How instinct varies in the grov’ling swine, 
Compar’d, half reas’ng elephant, with thine! Pope. 
Swi/NeBREAD. n. s. [cyclaminus.] A kind 
of plant; truffles. Bailey. 
Swi'NEcRass. x. 5. [centinodir, Lat.] An 
herb. 
SwrnenerD. n.s. [ypin and hyps, Saxon.] 
A keeper of hogs. 
There swineherd, that keepeth the hog. Tusser. 
The whole interview between Ulysses and Eu-- 
meus has fallen into ridicule; Eumeus has been 
judged to be of the same rank and condition with 
our modern swineherds. Broome. 
SwiNepIpE. n. s. [turdus iliacus.] A bird 
of the thrush kind. Bailey. 
SwrNeEsty.* x. s. [swine and sty.) A hog- 
sty ; a place in which swine are shut to 
be fed. Prompt. Parv. 


To SWING. ».xn. [ppenzan, Sax.] 
1. To wave to and fro hanging loosely. 

I tried if a pendulum would swing faster, or 
continue swinging longer in our receiver, in case 
of exsuction of the air, than otherwise. Boyle. 

Ifthe coach swung but the least to one side, 
she used to shriek so loud, that all concluded she 
was overturned, Arbuthnot. 

Jack hath hanged himself: let us go see how he 
swings. Arbuthnot. 

When the swinging signs your ears offend 
With creaking noise, then rainy floods impend. 

Gay. 
2. To fly backward and forward on a rope. 
To Swine. v. a. preterite swang, swung. 


He will be swine-drunk ; 
does little harm, 


' 1. To make to play loosely on a string. 
5 
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2. To whirl round in the air. 
His sword prepar’d, 
He swang about his head, and cut the winds. 
Shakspeare. 
Take bottles and swing them: fill not the bot- 
tles full, but leaye some air, else the liquor cannot 
play nor flower. Bacon. 
Swinging a red-hot iron about, or fastening it 
unto a wheel under that motion, it will sooner 
grow cold. Brown. 
Swing thee in the air, then dash thee down, 
To the hazard of thy brains and shatter’d sides. 
Milton, S.A. 


3, To wave loosely. 
If one approach to dare his force, 


He swings his tail, and swiftly turns him round. 
Dryden. 


Swine. 2. s. [from the verb.] 


1. Motion of any thing hanging loosely. 

In casting of any thing, the arms, to make a 
greater swing, are first cast backward. 

ee Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

‘Gyfen use a pendulum, as a more steady and 

regular motion than that of the earth; yet if any 

one should ask how he certainly knows that the 

two successive swings of a pendulum are equal, it 

would be very hard to satisfy him. Locke. 


2, Aline on which any thing hangs loose. 
3, Influence or power of a body put in 


motion. 

The ram that batters down the wall, 
For the great swing and rudeness of his poise, 
They place before his hand that made the engine. 

Shakspeare. 

Tn this encyclopedia, and round of knowledge, 
like the great wheels of heaven, we are to observe 
two circles, that, while we are daily carried about, 
and whirled on by the swing and rapt of the one, 
we may maintain a natural and proper course in 
the sober wheel of the other. Brown. 

The descending of the earth to this orbit is not 
upon that mechanical account Cartesius pretends, 
namely, the strong swing of the more solid globuli 
that overflow it. More. 


4, Course; unrestrained liberty; aban- 


donment to any motive. 
Facts unjust 
Commit, even to the full swing of his lust. 
Chapman. 
Take thy swing ; 
For not to take, is but the self-same thing. 
Dryden. 
These exuberant productions only excited and 
fomented his lusts; so that his whole time lay 
upon his hands, and gave him leisure to contrive 
and with full swing pursue his follies. Woodward. 
Let them all take their swing 
To pillage the king, 
And get a blue riband instead of a string, Swift. 
5. Unrestrained tendency. 
Where the swing goeth, there follow, fawn, 
flatter, laugh, and lie lustily at other men’s liking. 
Ascham, Schoolmaster. 
Those that are so persuaded, desire to be wise 
in a way that will gratify their appetites, and so 
give up themselves to the swing of their unbounded 
propensions. Glanville. 
Were it not for these, civil government were 


not able to stand before the prevailing swing of 


corrupt nature, which would know no honesty but 
advantage. South. 


To SWINGE. »v. a. [ypmzan, Saxon. The 
g in this word, and all its derivatives, 
sounds as in gem, giant. ] 

1. To whip; to bastinade; to punish. 

Sir, I was in love with my bed: I thank you, 
you swing’d me for my love, which makes me the 


bolder to chide you for yours. 
Shakspeare, Two Gent. of Ver. 


This very reverend letcher, quite worn out 
With rheumatisms, and crippled with his gout, 


To Swink. v.a. To overlabour. 
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- Forgets what he in youthful times hath done, 


And swinges his own vices in his son. 3 
Dryden, jun. Juv. 
The printer brought along with him a bundle 
of those papers, which, in the phrase of the Whig- 
coffeehouses, have swinged off the Examiner. 
Swift. 


2. Tomoye as a lash. Not in use. 


He, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 
Milton, Ode. 


| Swince.t n. s. [from the verb; Saxon, 


ypinz.] A sway; a sweep of any thing 
in motion. Not in use. 
The shallow water doth her force infringe, 


And renders vain her tail’s impetuous swinge. 
Waller. 


Swi/NGEBUCKLER. n. s. [swinge and buck- 


ler.]) A bully ; a man who pretends to 


feats of arms. 
You had not four such swingebucklers in all the 
inns of court again. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 


Swi'ncer.f x. s. [from swng.] 
1. One who swings; a hurler. 


Holy-water swyngers, and eyen song clatterers. 
Bale, Yet a Course, (1543,) fol. 88. b. 


2, [From swinge.]» A great falsehood: a 


low expression. See SWINGING. 

How will he rap out presently half-a-dozen 
swingers, to get off cleverly ! 

Echard, Obs. on the Ans. to the Cont. Cl. p. 159. 


Swi'nainc.f adj. [from swinge.] Great; 


huge. A low word, but of ancient 


usage. 
I wote not who doth rule the winds, and bear 
the swinging sway. 
Turbervile, Tr. of Mantuan’s Ecl. (1567-) 
The ‘sea shall rock it, 
Tis the best nurse; twill roar and rock together ; 
A swinging storm will sing you such a lullaby. 
Beaum. and Fl. Rule a Wife. 
The countryman seeing the lion disarmed, with 
a swinging cudgel broke off the match. 
L Estrange. 
A good swinging sum of John’s readiest cash 
went towards building of Hocus’s country house, 
Arbuthnot. 


Swi'neincty. adv. [from swinging, or 


swinge.] Vastly; greatly. 
Henceforward he ll print neither pamphlets 
nor linen, 
And, if swearing can dot, shall be swingingly 


maul’d, Swift. 
To Swi'navez.f v. n. [from swing] 
1. To dangle ; to wave hanging. 
2. To swing in pleasure. 
3. To rough-dress flax. North. Grose. 


Swi'nisu. adj. [from stvine.] Befitting 


swine ; resembling swine; gross 5 brutal. 

They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish 
phrase 
Soil our addition. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Swinish gluttovy 

Ne’er looks to heaven amidst his gorgeous feast ; 

But, with besotted base ingratitude, 

Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. Afilion, Comus. 


To SWINK. v. n. [ypincan, Saxon,] To 


labour ; to toil ; to drudge. Obsolete. 


Riches, renown, and principality, 
For which men swink and sweat incessantly. 
Spenser. 
For they do swink and sweat to feed the other, 
Who live like lords of that which they do gather. 
Spenser. 


Obso- 


lete. 
The labour’d ox 
Tn his loose traces from the furrow came, 


And the swink’d hedger at his supper sat, 
Milton, Comus. 


sSWwo 


Swink. n.’s. [spme, Saxon.] Labour; 
toil; drudgery. Obsolete. ie 
Ah, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 
How great sport they gaynen with little swinke ? 
Spensers 
Thou’s but a lazy loorde, a.) 
And rekes much of thy swinke. Spenser. 
Swinxken.* n. 5. [from swink.] A labourer ; 
a ploughman. Obsolete. Cockeram. 
A trewe swinker was he. Chaucer, C. JT’. Prol. 
Swipgs.* x. s. Bad small-beer: a collo- 
quial term for taplash, which see. 


Swrrper.* adj. [from ypipan, Sax. citd 
agere.}| Nimble; quick. A northern 
word; and old in our language. “) Swy- 
pir, or delyvir, agilis.” Prompt. Parv. | 

Swiss.* J x.s. A native of Switzer- 

Swi'rzer. land. ‘ 

Spinola hath corrupted many among the Swiizers, 
Abp. Usher, Leth p. 71. 
Lawyers have more sober sense, P 
Than t’ argue at their own expense, 
But make their best advantages no 
Of others’ quarrels, like the Swiss. Hudibras, ili. 3} 

Swiss.* adj. Of or belonging to Switzer- 

land. ie 

A gentleman, hearing him talk of his Swiss com 
positions, cried out with a kind of laugh, Ts ow 
musick then to receive further improvements fron 
Switzerland ? Addison, Spect. No. $1 


SWITCH.+ n. s. [swaig, sweg, Su. Goth 
surculus, baculus flexilis. Serenius.] A 
small flexible twig. Wi 

Fetch mea dozen crabtree staves, and strong 
ones; these are but switches. Shaks. Hen» VIII 
When a circle ’bout the wrist 7 
Is made by beadle exorcist, 
The body feels the spur and switch. Hucdibra 
Mauritania, on the fifth medal, leads a horsewit 
something like a thread ; in her other hand she hold 
a switch. Addison 

To Swircu. v.a. [from the noun] T 

lash ; to jerk. p 
Lay thy bridle’s weight ! 

Most of thy left side ; thy right horse then swite 
ing, all thy throat . a 

Spent in encouragements, give him; and all th 

; rein let float. Chapman, Iha 

To Swircu.* v. xn. To walk with a kin 
of jerk: used in some parts, of th 
north. 

SwitHe.* adv. 
prompté.] Hastily. Obsolete. 

They sighen Marye that sche roos swythe, an 
wente out. Wicliffe, St. John, xi. 8 

Swi'vex.t 2. s. [sweif; Icel. volva, instru 
mentum quo aliquid circumrotatur 
sweifla, volutare. Sereniuis.] Ww 

1. Something fixed in another body so 
to turn round in it. at 

2. A small cannon, which turns on 
swivel. 

Swo’sBer. n. s, [See SWABBER,] 

1. A sweeper of the deck. 

Cubb’d in a cabbin, on a mattress laid, 
Ona brown george with lousy swobders fed. 
; | Dryde 

2. Four privileged cards that are on 
incidentally used in betting at the gan 
of whist. oh 

The clergyman used to play at whist and _swo! 
bers; playing now and then a sober game at wh 
for pastime, it might be pardoned; but he cou 
not digest those wicked swobbers, Swi 

Swo’Lien.f | The participle passive 

Swo.n. swell, {[Sax. ypollen.] 


[ypide, Sax. . vald 


v 


SWo 
| > 
+. Unto his aid she hastily did draw - 
'_. Her dreadful beast, who, swoln with blood of late, 
Came ramping forth with proud presumptuous 
: a _. gait. Spenser. 
__ When thus the gather’d storms of wretched love 
“Tn my swol bosom with long war had strove, 
At length they broke their bounds ; at length their 
Rey force : 
_____ Bore down whatever met its stronger course ; 
Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waste, 
And scatter’d ruin as the torrent past. Prior. 
4g __ Whereas at first we had only three of these prin- 
_ ciples, their number is already swoin to five. 
Gee: i , Baker on Learning. 
Swom.t The preterite of swim. 
You neyer swom the Hellespont. 
ye i Shakspeare, Two Gent. of Ver. 
To SWOON. ». x. [aypunan, Saxon.] To 
suffer a suspension of thought and sen- 
sation; to faint. 
So play the foolish throngs with one that swoons ; 
Come all to help him, and so stop the air 
_ By which he should revive. Shakspeare. 
If thou stand’st not i’ th’ state of hanging, or of 
some death more long in spectatorship, and crueler 
ers, suffering, behold now presently, and swoon for 
what's to come upon thee. Shakspeare. 
; i We see the great and sudden effect of smells in 
Pi, Oe fetching men again, when they swoon. Bacon. 
| Ae B ae . 
The most in years swoon'd tirst away for pain ; 
Re Then, scarce recover’d, spoke. Dryden. 
é The woman finds it all a trick, 
_ That he could swoon when she was sick ; 
_~ And knows that in that grief he reckon’d 
On black-ey’d Susan for his second. 
There appeared such an eestasy in his action, 
that he seemed ready to swoon away in the surprise 
of joy. Tatler. 
‘Swoon. n.s. [from the verb.] A lipo- 
__ thymy; a fainting fit. 
be Swoo’ntwe.* 2. $. [from swoon.] The act 
| of fainting. 
__ Teannot now wonder at thy qualms and swoon- 
wigs, __ Bp. Hall, Contempl, B. 4. 
_ Faintings, swoonings of despair, Milton, S. A. 


To SWOOP.f v. a. [I suppose formed 


from the sound. Dr. Johnson.— It is 
evidently the same as sweep, as Mr. H. 
* Tooke has observed. ] 


a 


+ To seize by falling at once as a hawk 
upon his prey. 
A fowl in Madagascar, called a ruck, the fea- 
thers of whose wings are twelve paces, can with as 
_ much ease swoop up an elephant as our kites do 
‘a mouse. Wilkins. 
. This mouldering piecemeal in your hands did 
ieee: tall, 
_ And now at last you came to swoop it all, Dryden. 
To prey upon; to catch up. 

me The physician looks with another eye on the 
medicinal herb than the grazing ox, which swoops 
‘ o:: with the common grass. Glanville, Sceps. 
To Swoor.} v.n. To pass with pomp. 
Not used. 

~The nine-ston’d trophy thus whilst she doth 

D entertain, 

Proud Tamer swoops along with such a lusty train, 

As fits so brave a flood. Drayton. 
| Swoor. n.s. [from the verb.] Fall of a 

bird of prey upon his quarry. 

All my pretty ones? 

Did you say all? What all? O hell-kite! all! 
“What, all my pretty chickens and their dam, 
_ At one fell swoop ? Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
‘The eagle fell into the fox’s quarters, and car- 
tied away a whole litter of cubs at a swoop. 
| Ts LT? Estrange. 


SWOP.+ » a. [Of uncertain deriva- 
bes ion, 
__ two persons, is where, by the consent 


+ erry 


Fy 


Prior. 


ine 
5 


Dr. Johnson. — A swop between 


SWo 


low word. 
When I drove a thrust home, he put it by, 
And cried, as in derision, spare the stripling ; 
Oh that insulting word! I would have swopp'd 
Youth for old age, and all my life behind, 
To haye been then a momentary man. 
Dryden, Cleom. 
Swop.* 7. 5. An exchange. 


verb. 


These had made a foolish swop between a couple 


of thick bandy legs, and two long trapsticks. 


Spect. No. 559. 
SWORD. 


m. s- [ypeopd, Sax. sweerd, 
Dutch. ] 


1. A weapon used either in cutting or 


thrusting; the usual weapon of fights 
hand to hand. 
Old unhappy traitor, the sword is out 
That must destroy thee. Shaks. K. Lear. 
Each man took his sword, and slew all the 
males, Genesis. 
But the sword 
Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was giv’n him temper’d so, that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge: it met 
The sword of Satan with steep force to smite 
Descending, and in half cut sheer; nor stay’d, 
But with swift wheel reverse, deep entering shar’d 
All his right side: then Satan first knew pain, 
And writh’d him to and fro convoly’d ; so sore 
The griding sword with discontinuous wound 
Pass’d through him. Milton, P.L. 


2. Destruction by war: as, fire and sword. 
The sword without, and terrour within, 
Deut, xxxii, 25, 
3. Vengeance of justice. 
Justice to Merit does weak aid aftord, 
She quits the balance, and resigns the sword. 
Dryden. 
4. Emblem of authority. 
This I, her sword-bearer,,do carry, 
For civil deed and military. Hudibras. 
SwoRpep. adj. [from sword.] Girt with 
a sword, 
The sworded seraphim 
Are seen in glittering ranks with wings display’d, 
Milton, Ode. 
Swo/rper. nz. s. [from sword.] <A cut- 
throat; a soldier. In contempt. 
A Roman sworder and banditto slave 
Murther’d sweet Tully. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Cesar will 
Unstate his happiness, and be stag’d to th’ shew 
Against a sworder. Shakspeare, 
Swo’ ; ‘iphias.] A fish witl 
Swo'rpFisH. n. s. [aphias.} A fish with 
a long sharp bone issuing from his head. 
A swordfish small him from the rest did sunder, 
That in his throat him pricking softly under, 
His wide abyss him forced forth to spew. Spenser. 
Malpighi observed the middle of the optick 
nerve of the swordfish to be a Jarge membrane, 
folded, according to its length, in many doubles, 
like a fan. Derham, Phys. Theol. 
Our little fleet was now engag’d so far, 
That, like the swordfish in the whale, they fought ; 
The combat only scem’d a civil war, 
Till through their bowels we our passage wrought. 


Dryden. 
Swo’rperass. n. s. [gladiolus.} A kind 
Ainsworth. 


of sedge; glader. 


Swo’rpKnot. x. s. [sword and knot. ] 
Riband_tied to the hilt of the sword. 


of the parties, without any delay, any 
reckoning or counting, or other adjust- 
ment of proportion, something is swept 
off at once by each of them, Mr. H. 
Tooke, Div. of Purl. ii, 263.] To change; 
to exchange one thing for another. A 


See the 


Sire 


Wigs with wigs, swordknots with swordingts 
strive, 
Beaus banish beaus, and coaches coaches drive, 
5 f Pope. 
Swo’rpiaw. n.s. Violence; the law by 
which all is yielded to the stronger. 
So violence : 
Proceeded, and oppression, and swordlaw, 
Through all the plain, and refuge none was found, 
; Milton, P. I. 
Swo’rpMay. n.s. [sword and man.| Sol- 
dier; fighting man. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove most sinewy 
swordmen. Shakspeare, All's tell. 
At Lecca’s house, 
Among your swordmen, where so many associates 
Both of thy mischief and thy madness met. 
B. Jonson. 
Essex was made lieutenant-general of the army, 
the darling of the swordmen. Clarendon. 


Swo’RpPLayer. n.s. [sword and play.| 
Gladiator ; fencer ; 


( ‘ one who exhibits 
in publick his skill at the weapons by 
fighting prizes. 

These they called swordplayers, 


and this specta- 
cle a sword-tight, 


Hakewill on Providence. 
Swore.f The preterite of swear. [ Saxon, 


rpop.] 
How soon unsay 
What feign’d submission swore. Milton, P.L. 


Sworn. The participle passive of swear. 

What does else want credit, come to me, 

And I’!l be sworn ’t is true, 

I am sworn brother, sweet, 
To grim necessity ; and he and I 
Will keep a league till death. — Shaks. Rich. IU. 

They that are mad against me, are sworn against 
me, Psalms. 

He refused not the civil offer of a pharisee, 
though his sworn enemy; and would eat at the 
table of those who sought his ruin, Calamy, Serm. 

To shelter innocence, 

The nation all elects some patron-knight, 

Sworn to be true to love, and slave to fame, 

And many a valiant chief enrols his name. 
Granville. 

To Swounn.* vn. Toswoon. Former] 

swoon was so written; and it is still 

sometimes vulgarly so spoken. 

All in gore blood ; I swownded at the sight. 

Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
Swum. Preterite and participle passive 
of swim. 
Air, water, earth, 
By fowl, fish, beast, was flown, was swwm, was 
walk’d 
Frequent. Milton, P.L. 
Swune. Preterite and participle passive 
of swing. 
Her hand within her hair she wound, 
Swung her to earth, and dragg’d her on the ground. 
Addison. 
Sys.f adj. Properly sib, which see. 
SYBARI'TICAL.* | adj. [from the Sybarite, 
SYBARI‘TIcK. f Latin, inhabitants of 
Sybaris, so given to voluptuousness, that 
their luxury became proverbial. | Lux- 
urious ; wanton. 

He should have hoped to match him in their 
sybaritical cloysters, where they abound with meat, 
and drink, and ease. 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Cl. p. 55. 

Dine with me on a single dish, to atone to phi- 
losophy for the sybarilic dinners of Prior- Park. 

Warburton, Lett. to Hurd, lL. 125. 
Sy’cAMINE.f 2 2. 8. [cuxducooc, Gr. picomop, 
Sy’camone. Saxon. The sycamore of 
Scripture is not the same with ours. 
Wicliffe calls it the more-tree. So cvzd- 


Shakspeare. 


S7yeG 


pavoy, proprié album morum. 
Emend. in Meursii Gloss. p. 85-] 


tree. 

Sycamore is our acer majus ; one of 
the kinds of maples: it is a quick 
grower. Mortimer. 

If ye had faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye 
might say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked 
up, and it should obey you. St. Luke, xvii. 6. 

I was no prophet, but an herdman, and a 
gatherer of sycamore fruit. Amos, vil. 14. 

Go to yonder sycamore-tree, and hide your bottle 
of drink under its hollow root. Walton, Angler. 

Sycamores with eglantine were spread ; 

A hedge about the sides, a covering over head. 
Dryden. 
Sy’copnancy.* n. s. [from sycophant.] 
1. The practice of an informer. 

One that best knew it [the condition of the col- 
lectors or farmers of taxes] branded it with polling 
and sycophancy. 

Bp. Hall, Contempl. Matthew called. 
2. The practice of a flatterer. 

The sycophancy of A. Philips had prejudiced 
Mr, Addison against Pope. 

Warburton, Note on Pope’s 4th Pastoral. 


SY’COPHANT.} x. s. [sycophanta, Lat. 
cuxogdvins, Gr. from cine, a fig, and dztve, 
to shew, to denounce. To export jigs 
from Athens was forbidden by law ; and 
they, who informed against persons dis- 
regarding this law, were called syco- 
phants.| A talebearear; a makebate ; 
a malicious parasite. 

Accusing sycophants, of all men, did best sort 
to his nature ; but therefore not seeming sycophants 
because of no evil they said, they could bring any 
new or doubtful thing unto him, but such as already 
he had been apt to,determine; so as they came but 
as proofs of his wisdom, fearful and more secure, 
while the fear he had figured in his mind had any 
possibility of event. Sidney. 

Men know themselves void of those qualities 
which the impudent szcophant, at the same time, 
both ascribes to them, and in bis sleeve laughs at 
them for believing. South. 

To Sy copHAnT. v.n. [avxopaviéo; from 
the noun.] To play the sycophant. A 
low bad word. 

His sycophanting arts being detected, that game 
is not to be played the second time; whereas a 
man of clear reputation, though his barque be 
split, has something left towards setting up again. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

To calumniate. 


Critop. 
A 


To SycopHant.* v. 4a. 
Not in use. 

He makes it his first business to tamper with 
his reader by sycophanting and misnaming the 
work of his adversary. 

Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. 
SycopHA’NTICAL.* adj. [from sycophant.] 
Meanly officious ; basely parasitical. 

Henry the Kighth of England [was] led by the 
advice of some of his sycophantical popish pre- 
lates. 

Sir Simonds D’ Ewes, Pr. Pract. (1645,) p. 62. 

They — suffered themselves to be cheated and 
ruined by a sycophantical parasite. 

South, Serm. viii. 192. 
SyvcopHanTicK.} adj. [from aycophane] 
1. Talebearing ; mischievously officious. 
2. Fawning. Mason. 

?Tis well known, that in these times the illibe- 
ral sycophantick manner of devotion was by the 
wiser sort contemned. Ld. Shaftesbury. 

To Sy’copHANTISE. v.n. [from sycophant.] 
To play the talebearer, Dict. 


SycopHAnTRY.* n.s. [from sycophant.] 
A malignant tale-bearing. 


SY L 


It is fit that the accused should be acquainted | 


with this, that competent time and means may be 
allowed for his defence, that his plea should re- 
ceive, if not a favourable, yet a free audience ; the 
contrary practice is indeed rather backbiting, 
whispering, supplanting, or sycophaniry than fair 
and lawful judging. Barrow, vol.i, S. 20. 


Syiia’BIcAL.f adj. [from syllable.] Re- 
lating to syllables; consisting of sylla- 
bles. 

The Christians have marked every the least 
various lection, even syllabical. 

Leslie, Truth of Christianity Demonstr. 

Syiua‘BIcaLLy.t adv. [from syllabical.] 
In a syllabical manner. 

These and many like places, well considered, 
(upon which no brand of lie or falsity may be 
fixed,) though they do not literally and syllabically 
agree with the quotation, (but are verified either 
in a partial or concurrent sense,) may sufficiently 
justify that place in the first front of the Liturgy 
to be no lie, but a divine scriptural truth. 

Bp. Gauden, Consid. on the Lit. of the Ch. of Eng. p.25. 

Syria‘Bick.t adj. [syllabique, Fr. from 
syllable.| Relating to syllables. 

In the responses also, which are noted for various 


voices, this syllabic distinction is sufficiently at- 
tended to. Mason on Ch. Musick, p. 95. 
SYLLABLE. n.s. [ovaactn; syllabe, Fr.] 
1. As much of a word as is uttered by the 
help of one vowel, or one articulation. 
I heard 
Each syllable that breath made up between them, 
Shakspeare. 
There is that property in all letters of aptness to 
be conjoined in syllables and words, through the 
voluble motions of the organs from one stop or 
figure to another, that they modify and discrimi- 
nate the voice without appearing to discontinue it. 
Holder, Elem. of Speech. 
2. Any thing proverbially concise. 
Abraham, Job, and the rest that lived before 
any syllable of the law of God was written, did 
they not sin as much as we do in every action not 
commanded ? Hooker. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
He hath told so many melancholy stories with- 
out one syllable of truth, that he hath blunted the 
edge of my fears. Swift. 
To Sy’LLaBLe. v.a. [from the noun.] 
To utter; to pronounce ; to articulate. 
Not in use. 
Airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desart wildernesses. 
Milton, Comus. 
Sytiazos. n.s. [Rightly sillabub, which 
see.] Milk and acids. 
No syllabubs made at the milking pail, 
But what are compos’d of a pot of good ale. 
Beaumont. 
Two lines would express all they say in two 
pages ; tis nothing but whipt syllabub and froth, 
without solidity. Felton. 
Sy’LLABUS, n. $s. [svAdabdc.] An abstract ; 
a compendium containing the heads of 
a discourse. 


SYLLOGISM. x. s. [avrroyiopis ; syllo- 
gisme, Fr.] An argument composed of 
three propositions: as, every man thinks ; 
Peter is a man ; therefore Peter thinks. 

A piece of rhetorick is a sufficient argument of 
logick, an apologue of Aisop beyond a syllogism 
in Barbara, Brown. 

What a miraculous thing should we count it, 
if the flint and the steel, instead of a few sparks, 
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SyLpu.* 


SYM 


should chance to knock out definitions and’ syllo- 


gisms / Bentley. 
SyLLoGI'sTICAL. | adj. [ovdroyisinds ; from 
SyLLoer’sTICK. syllogism.] Relating 


to a syllogism ; consisting of a syllogism, 
Though we suppose subject and predicate, and. 
copula, and propositions, and syllogistical con- 
nexions in their reasoning, there is no such mat- 
ter: but the entire business is at the same moment 
present with them, without deducing one thing 
from another. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
Though the terms of propositions may be com- 
plex, yet where the composition of the whole ar- 
gument is thus plain, simple, and regular, it is 
properly called a simple syllogism, since the com- 
plexion does not belong to the syllogistick form of it. 
Watts, Logick, 


SyLLoar’sTICALLY. adv. [from syllogisti- 


cal.| In the form of syllogism. 

A man knows first, and then he is able to prove 
syllogistically ; so that syllogism comes after know- 
ledge, when a man has no need of it, Locke. 


SyLLoeiza/TIoNn.* n. s. [from syllogize.] 


The act of reasoning by syllogism. 
From mathematical bodies, and the truths re- 
sulting from them, they passed to the contem- 
plation of truth in general; to the soul, and its 
powers both of intuition and syllogization. 
Harris, Three Treat. Notes, p. 265. 
To Sy’tiocize. v. n. [syllogiser, Fr. cvas 
noyitew.] To reason by syllogism. 
Logick is, in effect, an art of syllogizing. 
Men have endeavoured to transform logick into 
a kind of mechanism, and to teach boys to syllo- 
gize, or frame arguments and refute them, without 
real knowledge. Watts. 


Sy LLoeizer.* x. s. [from syllogize.] One 


who reasons by syllogism. 

Every syllogizer is not presently a match to cope 
with Bellarmine, Baronius, Stapleton. 

Sir E. Dering’s Speeches, p. 150. 

n. s. [sylph, sylphide, French ; 

SyLPHIp. “nom que les cabalistes 

donnent aux prétendus génies élémen- 

taires de l’air. Ce mot peut venir du 

Gr. cidon, (silphé,) nom d’une espéce 

dinsecte qui ne vieillit jamais.” Morin.] 
A fabled being of the air. 

I should as soon expect to meet a nymph ora 
sylph for a wife or a mistress. Temple, Ess. 

The light coquettes in sylphs aloft repair, 

And sport and flutter in the fields of air. 
Pope, Rape of the Lock. 

Ye sylphs and sylphids, to your chief give ear, 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons, hear. Ibid. 

SY'LVAN. adj. [Better selvan.] Woody; 
shady ; relating to woods. 

Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene! and as the ranks ascend, 

Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Milton, P. L. 

Eternal greens the mossy margin grace, 

Watch’d by the sylvan genius of the place. Pope. 
SyIVAN. 2. s. [sylvain, Fr.] A wood- 
god, or satyr; perhaps sometimes a 
rustick. 

Her private orchards wall'd on ey’ry side, 

To lawless sylvans all access deny’d. Pope. 
SY MBOL.+ x. s. [symbole, Fr. ctpborov; 
symbolum, Latin.] ‘ 
1. An abstract; a compendium; a com- 

prehensive form. 

Beginning with the symbol of our faith, upon 
that the author of the gloss enquires into the na- 
ture of faith, Baker. 

2. A type; that which comprehends in its 
figure a representation of something 
else. wt 


_ ominous, and their amity of no duration. 


_. common with another by representative 


* 
SYM 
_. Salt, as incorruptible, was the symbol of friend- 
_ ship; which, if it casually fell, was accounted 


Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Words are the signs and symbols of things; and 
as, in accounts, ciphers and figures pass for real 
" sums, so words and names pass for things them- 
selves. South, Serm. 
__ The heathens made choice of these lights as apt 
~ symbols of eternity, because, contrary to all sub- 
~ lunary beings, though they seem to perish every 
night, they renew themselves every morning. 
Addison on Medals. 
3. A sign or badge to know one by; a 
- memorial. : 
That as a sacred symbole it may dwell 
__ Inher sonne’s flesh to mind revengément, 
zt Spenser, F. Q. 
r This reckoning I will pay 

Without conferring symbols. —_-B. Jonson, Epigr. 
4, Lot; sentence of adjudication. 

The persons who are to be judged ; even you 

_ and I and all the world; kings and priests, nobles 
and learned, the crafty and the easy, the wise and 

_ the foolish, the rich and the poor, the prevailing 
tyrant and the oppressed ‘party, shall all appear to 

Teceive their symbol. 

; Bp. Taylor, Serm. (ed. 1665,) p. 3. 
SympBo’Licar. adj. {symbolique, French; 
cuuBorrmes; from symbol.] Represent- 
ative; typical; expressing by signs ; 
comprehending something more than 
itself, 

By this incroachment idolatry first crept in, men 
converting the symbolical use of idols into their 
_ Proper worship, and receiving the representation 
_ of things unto them as the substance and thing 
itself, Brown. 

The sacrament is a representation of Christ's 
death, by such symbolical actions as himself ap- 
pointed, Bp. Taylor. 
Sympo’LicaLiy. adv. [from symbolical.] 
_ Typically ; by representation. 
___ This distinction of animals was hieroglyphical, 
in the inward sense implying an abstinence from 
certain vices, symbolically intimated from the 
~ Nature of those animals. Brown. 
ee It symbolically teaches our duty, and promotes 
_ charity by a real signature and a sensible sermon. 
a Bp. Taylor. 
Symporiza’rion. n.s. [from symbolize. | 
_ The act of symbolizing ; representation ; 
_ resemblance, 
_. The hieroglyphical symbols of Scripture, excel- 
_ lently intended in the species of things sacrificed 
' in the dreams of Pharaoh, are oftentimes racked 
~ beyond their symbolizations. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
To SY'mBoxize. v. n. [symboliser, French; 
_ from symbol.] To have something in 


rl 


qualities. 

The pleasing of colour symbolizeth with the 
_ pleasing of any single tone to the ear; but the 

Pleasing of order doth symbolize with harmony. 
iy Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
__ Our king finding himself to symbolize in many 
‘things with that king of the Hebrews, honoured 
_ him with the title of this foundation. Bacon. 
_ Aristotle and the schools have taught, that air 
and water, being symbolizing elements, in the qua- 
lity of moisture, are easily transmutable into one 
_ another, Boyle. 
_ They both symbolize in this, that they love to 
Took upon themselves through multiplying glasses, 
. Howell. 
I affectedly symbolized in careless mirth and 
_ freedom with ‘the libertines, to circumvent liber- 
_ tinism, More. 
The Soul is such, that it strangely symbolizes 
‘With the thing it mightily desires, South, Serm. 


To Sy’mBorize. v.a. 


its colours. 
Sy’umerrau.* adj. 


the practice of the church, 
to obey the magistrate, 


SYMMETRICAL. 


features, please nobody. 
Sy’MMetnist. 2.8. [from symmetry.| One 


being too true, 
To SY¥MMetrize.* v. a. [from symmetry. | 


and symmetrized every disproportion. 


SYMMETRY. n. s. [symmetrie, French ; 


SYM 


S To make represent- 
ative of something. 


Some symbolize the same from the mystery of 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 


[from symmetry. ] 
Commensurable, Phillips, 


It was both the doctrine of the apostles, and 
while it was symmetral, 


More, Myst. of Godl. (1660,) p. 204, 


SymMr’rriay. z. 5. [from symmetry. | One 


eminently studious of proportion, 

His face was a thought Jonger than the exact 
symmetrians would allow. Sidney. 
adj. [from symmetry,] 
Proportionate ; having parts well adapted 
to each other. 


I have known many @ woman with an exact 
shape, and a symmetrical assemblage of beautiful 
Ld. Chesterfield, 


very studious or observant of 
tion. 

Some exact symmetrists have been blamed for 
Wotton, Architecture, 


propor- 


To make proportionate. 


He would soon have supplied every deficiency, 
Burke. 


vy and yirpor.] Adaptation of parts to 
each other; proportion ; harmony ; 
agreement of one part to another. 
She by whose lines proportion should be 
Examin’d, measure of all symmetry ; 
Whom had that ancient seen, who thought souls 
made 
Of harmony, he would at next have said 
That harmony was she. Donne. 
And in the symmetry of her parts is found 
A pow’r, like that of harmony in sound. Waller. 
Symmetry, equality, and correspondence of 
parts, is the discernment of reason, not the object 
of sense. More. 
Nor were they only animated by him, but their 
measure and symmetry were owing to him. 
Dryden. 


SyMPATHETICAL. | adj. [sympathetique, 
SYMPATHETICK. | 


Fr. from sympathy.) 
Having mutual sensation ; being affected 
either by what happens to the other; 
feeling in consequence of what another 


feels. 

Hereupon are grounded the gross mistakes, in 
the cure of diseases, not only from sympathetick 
receipts, but amulets, charms, and al] incantatory 
applications. Brown. 

United by this sympathetick bond, 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. 
Roscommon, 

To confer at the distance of the Indies by sym- 
pathetick conveyances, may be as usual to future 
times as to us in a literary correspondence. 

Glanville, Sceps. 

To you our author makes her soft request, 
Who speak the kindest, and who write the best ; 
Your sympathetick hearts she hopes to move, 
From tender friendship and endearing love. 

Prior. 

All the ideas of sensible qualities are not in- 
herent in the inanimate bodies; but are the effects 
of their motion upon our nerves, and sympathelical 
and vital passions produced within ourselves. 

Bentley. 


SyMPATHETICALLY.T adv. [from sympa- 


thetick.] With sympathy; in conse- 
quence of sympathy. 


SYM 


He seems to have catched sympathetically San- 
dys’s sudden impulse to break forth into a devout 
Song at the awful and inspiring spectacle. 

Warton, Notes on Milton’s Sm. Poems. 

To SY paruize. v, n. [sympathiser, Fr. 
from sympathy] 

1. To feel with another ; to feel in conse- 
quence of what another feels; to feel 
mutually. 

The men sympathize with the mastiffs in ro- 
bustious and rough coming on. Shakspeare. 

The thing of courage, 
As rouz’d with rage, with rage doth sympathize. 
Shakspeare. 
Nature, in awe to him, 
Hath doff’d her gaudy trim, 
With her great master so to sympathize. 
Milton, Ode. 

The limbs of his body is to every one a part of 

himself: he sympathizes, and is concerned for them, 
Locke. 

Their countrymen were particularly attentive 
to all their story, and sympathized with their heroes 
in all their adventures. Addison, Spect. 

Though the greatness of their mind exempts 
them from fear, yet none condole and sympathize 
more heartily, Collier. 

2. To agree; to fit. Not proper. 

Green is a pleasing colour, from a blue and a 
yellow mixed together, and by consequence blue 
and yellow are two colours which sympathize. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

SYMPATHY. 7. s. [sympathie, Fr. cuu- 
mower. | Fellow-feeling; mutual sensi- 
bility ; the quality of being affected by 
the affection of another, 

A world of earthly blessings to my soul, 

If sympathy of love unite our thoughts. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

You are not young; no more am I: go to, 
then, there ’s sympathy: you are merry, soam I; 
ha! ha! then there ’s more sympathy : you love 
sack, and so do I; would you desire better sym= 
pathy ? Shaksp. M. W. of Windsor. 

But what it is, 
The action of my life is like it, which I ’ll keep, 
If but for sympathy. Shaks. Cymb. 
I started back ; 
It started back : but pleas’d I soon return’d; 
Pleas’d it return’d as soon, with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love. Milton, P. L. 

They saw, but other sight instead, a crowd 
Of ugly serpents ; horror on them fell, 

And horrid sympathy. Milton, P.L. 

Or sympathy, or some connatural force, 
Powerful at greatest distance to unite, 

With secret amity, things of like kind, 
By secretest conveyance. Milton, P. L. 

There never was any heart truly great and ge- 
nerous, that was not also tender and compassionate ; 
itis this noble quality that makes all men to be of 
one kind; for every man would be a distinct 
species to himself, were there no sympathy among 
individuals. South, Serm. 

Can kindness to desert like yours be strange ? 
Kindness by secret sympathy is ty’d ; 

For noble souls in nature are ally’d. Dryden. 

There are such associations made in the minds 
of most men, and to this might be attributed most 
of the sympathies and antipathies observable in 
them. Locke. 

SyMPHO'Nious. adj. [from symphony. ] 
Harmonious ; agreeing in sound. 

Up he rode, 
Follow’d with acclamation and the sound 4 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps, that tun’d 
Angelick harmonies. Milton, P. L. 

To Sy’mMpuonize.* v. n. [from symphony. | 
To agree with; to be in unison with. 

I mean the Law and the Prophets symphonizing 


with the Gospel. ‘ , 
Boyle, Style of Holy Script. p, 253, 


SYM 

SY'MPHONY.+ x. s. [symphonie, Fr. ety 
and ge, Gr. The word was formerly 
in use for a kind of musical instrument. 
« Symphonia non significat hic concen- 
tum, sed instrumentum musicum, confec- 
tum é conjunctis fistulis, &c.” Poli Sy- 
nops. Crit. in Dan. iii. 5. where other 
accounts are given of it. Our trans- 
lation of dulcimer is in the margin ex- 
plained by Chald. symphony. See Da- 
niel, iil. 5.]| Concert of instruments ; 
harmony of mingled sounds. 

His eldre sone was in the feeld, and whanne he 
came, and neighede to the hous, he herde a sym- 
fonye and a croude. Wicliffe, St. Luke, xv. 

A learned searcher from Pythagoras’s school, 
where it was a maxim that the images of all things 
are latent in numbers, determines the comeliest 
proportion between breadths and heights, reducing 
symmetry to symphony, and the harmony of sound 
to a kind of harmony in sight. Wotton. 

Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels! for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing. Milton, P.L. 

The trumpets sound, 
And warlike symphony is heard around ; 
The marching troops through Athens take their 
way 5 

The great earl-marshal orders their array. Dryden. 

Syarpnysis. 2. s. [ow and gua. ] 
Symphysis, in its original signification, 

denotes a connascency, or growing to- 

gether; and perhaps is meant of those 

bones which in young children are dis- 

tinct, but after some years unite and 

consolidate into one bone. Wiseman. 
Sympo’stack. adj. [symposiaque, French; 

cupmortanoc, Gr.] Relating to merry 

makings ; happening where company is 

drinking together. 

By desiring a secrecy to words spoke under the 
rose, we only mean in society and compotation, 
from the ancient custom of symposiack meetings 
to wear chaplets of roses about their heads. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

In some of those symposiack disputations amongst 
my acquaintance, I affirmed that the dietetick part 
of medicine depended upon scientifick principles. 

Arbuthnot. 
SYMPO’SIUM.* n.s. [Latin.] <A feast ; 
a merry making ; a drinking together. 

It appears that the company dined so very late, 
(in 1609,) as at half an hour after eleven in the 
morning ; and that it was the fashion to ride to this 
polite symposium on a Spanish jennet, a servant 
running before with his master’s cloak, 

Warton, Hist. E. P. iv. 18. 
SY MPTOM.7 n. s. [symptome, French; 
ctunlowa, Greek. This word is found 
among those requiring explanation, in 
Bagwell’s Mystery of Astronomy, pub- 
lished in 1655. | 
J. Something that happens concurrently 
with something else, not as the original 
cause, nor as the necessary or constant 
effect. 

The sympioms, as Dr. Sydenham remarks, 
which are commonly scorbutick, are often nothing 
but the principles or seeds of a growing, but unripe 
gout. Blackmore. 

2. A sign; a token. 

Ten glorious campaigns are passed, and now, 
like the sick man, we are expiring with all sorts 
of good symptoms. Swift, 

SymproMa‘TIcAL. ] adj. [symptomatique, 
SymPToMA‘ TICK, Fr. from symptom. ] 
Happening concurrently, or occasionally. 


SYN 


Symptomatical is often used to denote 
the difference between the primary and 
secondary causes in diseases ; as a fever 
from pain is said to be symptomatical, 
because it arises from pain only; and 
therefore the ordinary means in fevers 
are not in such cases to be had recourse 
to, but to what will remove the pain; 
for when that ceases, the fever will cease, 
without any direct means taken for that. 

Quincy. 

By fomentation and a cataplasm the swelling 
was discussed; and the fever, then appearing but 
symptomatical, lessened as the heat and pain miti- 
gated. Wiseman, Surgery. 

SymproMa/TICALLY. adv. [from symptom- 
atical.| In the nature of a symptom. 

The causes of a bubo are vicious humours 
abounding in the blood, or in the nerves, excreted 
sometimes critically, sometimes symptomatically. 

Wiseman. 
Synaco’cicat. adj. [from synagogue. ] 
Pertaining to a synagogue. 
SYNAGOGUE. x. s. [synagogue, French; 
cvwayoy), Gr.]| An assembly of the Jews 
to worship. 
Go, Tubal, and meet me at our synagogue. 
Shakspeare. 

As his custom was, he went into the synagogue 

on the sabbath-day. St. Luke, iv. 16. 

SYNALE’PHA. 2. $. [cvvadorgy, Gr.] A con- 
traction or excision of a syllable ina 
Latin verse, by joining together two 
vowels in the scanning or cutting off the 
ending vowel; as, zl’ ego. 

Virgil, though smooth, is far from affecting it: 
he frequently uses synalephas, and concludes his 
sense in the middle of his verse. Dryden. 

Sy Narcuy.* x. s. [evvapyia, Gr.] Joint 
sovereignty. 

The synarchies or joint reigns of father and son 
have rendered the chronology a little difficult. 

Stackhouse, Hist. of the Bible. 
SYNARTHRO'SIS. 7. 8. [ody and dppow.] A 
close conjunction of two bones. 

There is a conspicuous motion where the con- 
junction is called diarthrosis, as in the elbow ; an 
obscure one, where the conjunction is called synar- 
throsis, as in the joining of the carpus to the meta- 
carpus, Wiseman, Surgery. 

Syna‘xis.* ns. [odvagis, Gr.] A meeting 
of persons ; a congregation. 

They celebrated their synaves and communions 
in grots and retirements. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 260. 
SYNCHONDRO'SIS. 7. §. [ov and y0r3pS. ] 

Synchondrosis is an union by gristles 

of the sternon to the ribs. Wiseman. 


SY'NCHRONAL.* adj. [civ and xpoves, 
Gr.] Happening at the same time; be- 
longing to the same time. 

That glorious estate of the church, which is 
synchronal to the second and third thunder. 

More on the Sev. Churches, p. 141. 

The things, that are found to be synchronal, 

. have also a natural connexion and complication 
one with another. — More, Myst. of Godl. p. 182. 

Sy NCHRONAL.* n. 8, That which happens 
at the same time, or belongs to the same 
time, with another thing. 

The near cognation and colligation of those seven 
synchronals that are contemporary to the six first 
trumpets. More, Myst. of Godt. p. 182. 

Syncuro’nicaL. adj. [adv and xpevO-.] 
Happening together at the same time. 

It is difficult to make out how the air is con- 
veyed into the left ventricle of the heart, the systole 


S.Y.N 


and diastole of the heart and lungs being far from 

synchronical. Boyle. 

Sy NoHRONISM. 2.5. [ctv and ype] Con- 
currence of events happening at the 
same time. pie 

The coherence and synchronism of all the parts 
of the Mosaical chronology, after the Flood, bear 

a most regular testimony to the truth of his history, 

Hale. 

To Sy NCHRONIZE.* v. 2. [from synchro- 
nism.| To concur at the same time ; to 
agree in regard to the same time. 

‘The most genuine sense to me, is to synchronize 
with the history of that time wherein John lived, 

Dr. Robinson, Endoxa, (1658,) p. 104. 

All these synchronize with the six first trumpets. 

More, Myst. of Godl. (1660,) p. 191. 

Sy’ncuronous. adj. [ctv and ypévoc.] Hap- 

pening at the same time. f 
The variations of the gravity of the air keep both 
the solids and fluids in an oscillatory motion, syn- 
chronous and proportional to their changes. 
Arbuthnot on Air 

Sy’ncuysis.* n. 5. [cty and yvw.] A con- 

fusion; a confused arrangement of words 

in a sentence. 

The English translator hath expressed the sense, 
but not translated strictly to the words, by reason 
of the synchysis and involved and perplexed tra- 

jection being not well distinguished. 

‘natchbull, Annot. N. Test. p. 133. 

To Sy'NCOPATE.* v. a. [from syncope. ] 

1. To contract; to abbreviate, by taking 
from the middle of a word. ; 

The tyrant time, which hath swallowed many 
names, hath also in use of speech changed more 
by contracting, syncopating, curtailing, and molli- 
fying them. Camden, Rem. in Surnames. 

g. {In musick.] To divide a note. See 
SYNCOPE. 

SY’NCOPE.} 2. s. [syncope, Fr. cuyxsmn 
Gr. | 

1. Fainting fit. 

The symptoms attending gunshot wounds are 
pain, fever, delirium, and syncope. Wiseman. 

2. Contraction of a word by cutting offa 
part in the middle. 

3. The division of a note, used when two 
or more notes of one part answer to a 
single one of the other. Mus. Dict, 

Sy’ncorist. x. s. [from syncope.] Con- 
tractor of words. 5 

To outshine all the modern syncopists, and 
thoroughly content my English readers, I intend 
to publish a Spectator that shall not have a single 
vowel in it. Spectator. 

To Sy’ncopizz.* v. a. [from syncope.] To 
contract ; to abridge. ‘f 

Whether to ascribe this to some modish affect- 
ation of times and humours, or more particularly 
to a poetical humour of syncopizing and contracting: 
their words, ; 

Dalgarno, Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tut. (1680,) p.114. 

To SY'NDICATE.F vw. a. [syndiquer, 
French ; ody and dix», Gr.] To judge; 
to pass judgement on; to censure. An 
unusual word, as Dr. Johnson observes, 
citing the passage from Hakewill: to 
whom, however, it is not peculiar. It 
is now perhaps obsolete. ° 

Some men must be intimidated and syndicated 
with commissions, before they will deliver the 
fruits of justice. Donne, Devot. p. 475+ 

Aristotle undertook to censure and syndicate his 
master, and all law-makers before him, } 

Hakewill on Providence. 


» 


Sy'npick.* 2.8. [syndic, Fr. ctv and din] | 


A kind of chief magistrate ; a curator. 


& ¥-N 


May it please you, that Dr. Gunning and Dr, 
. Pearson may be your legal syndicks for you, and 
in your name, to treat and conclude with the said 
____ archbishop concerning his and your right and in- 
| terest in the said books. 

Grace in the Senate, Univ. Cambr. July 22, 1662. 
_ They have two or three Greek syndics on the 

~ part of the people, to take care that the ancient 
_ laws of the island are observed. 

2 Pococke, Observ. on Greece. 
Sy/npRomE, n. s. [ow eau}, Gr.] Concur- 
rent action; concurrence. 

All things being linked together by an unin- 
terrupted chain of causes, every single motion 
owns a dependence on such a syndrome of pre- 
required motors. Glanville, Scepsis. 


SYNE’CDOCHE. 2x. s. [synecdoche, Fr. 
awexdoun, Gr.] A figure by which part 
_ is taken for the whole, or the whole for 
part. 
_ Because they are instruments of grace in the 
_ hand of God, and by these his holy Spirit changes 
our hearts: therefore the whole work is attributed 
_ to them by a synecdoche; that is, they do in this 
manner the work for which God ordained them. 
Bp. Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 
Synecbo’cuicaL. adj. [from synecdoche. } 
_ Expressed by a synecdoche; implying 
_ a synecdoche. 
Should I, Lindamer, bring you into hospitals, 
and shew you there how many souls, narrowly 
lodged in synecdochical bodies, see their earthen 
cottages moulder away to dust, those miserable 
persons, by the loss of one limb after another, 
_ surviving but part of themselves, and living to see 
themselves dead and buried by piecemeal ? 
Boyle, Seraph, Love. 
| Synecpo’cuicatty.* adv. [from synec- 
dochical.| According to a synecdochical 
way of speaking. 
__ Thus did our Saviour rise from the dead on the 
third day properly ; and was three days and three 
! nights in the earth synecdochically. 
: Pearson on the Creed, Art. 5. 
| Synerer'sticK.* adj. [from cuvepydfoncs, 
Gr.] Co-operating. 
 Luther’s notions of the irresistible decrees, which 
"he afterwards published in his book De servo 
_ arbitrio, shocked both parties, and caused a kind 
_ of reyolution on all sides, The papists raised an 
_ Outery against their own doctrine, when expressed 
in so unguarded a manner; and the Saxon divines, 
with Melancthon at their head, silently withdrew 
_ themselves from their master Luther in this point ; 
and struck out, or rather adopted, another system, 
viz. the synergistical. On this system of the co- 
y ae of grace and free-will, the Augustan 
_ Confession is wholly built. 
| Dean Pucker, Apol. for the Ch. of Eng. (1772,) p. 60. 
Syynevro’sts. n. 8 [ory and vevoor. | 
____ Synneurosis is when the connexion is 
tade by a ligament. Of this in sym- 
__ Pphysis we find instances, in the connexion 
_ ofthe ossa pubis together, especially in 
_ Women, by a ligamentous substance. In 
_ articulation, it is either round, as that 
_ which unites the head of the os femoris 


_ to the coxa; or broad, as the tendon of 


_ the patella, which unites it to the os 


tibiae, Wiseman, Surgery. 
SYNOD.+ n. s. [reonos, Saxon; synode, 
French ; cvyodS-, Gr.] 


1. An assembly called for consultation : it 
_-Wused particularly of ecclesiasticks. A 
_ Provincial synod is commonly used, and 
a general council. 
_ The glorious gods sit in hourly synod about thy 
| particular prosperity, Shakspeare, Coriol. 
VOL. 111. 
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Since the mortal and intestine jars 

* Twixt thy seditious countrymen and us, 

It hath in solemn synod been decreed, 

To admit no traffick to our adverse towns. 
Shalspeare. 

The opinion was not only condemned by the 
synod, but imputed to the emperor as extreme 
madness, Bacon. 

Flea-bitten synod, an assembly brew’d 
OF clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of presbyt’ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their side. 

Cleaveland. 

His royal majesty, according to these Presby- 
terian rules, shall have no power to command his 
clergy to keep a national synod. White. 

Well have ye judg’d, well ended long debate, 
Synod of gods! and, like to what ye are, 

Great things resolv’d, Milton, P. L. 

Let us call to synod all the blest, 

Through heaven’s wide bounds. _ Milton, P. L. 

The second council of Nice, he saith, I most 
irreverently call that wise synod ; upon which he 
falls into a very tragical exclamation, that I should 
dare to reflect so much dishonour ona council, 

Stilling fleet. 

Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove ! 

And you bright synod of the powers above, 
On this my son your gracions gifts bestow. 
Dryden. 
2. Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 

Howe’er love’s native hours are set, 
Whatever starry synod met, 
Tis in the mercy of her eye, 
If poor love shall liye or die. 

Their planetary motions and aspects 
OF noxious efticacy, and when to join 
In synod unbenign. Milton, P.L. 

As the planets and stars have, according to 
astrologers, in their great synods, or conjunctions, 
much more powerful influences on the air than are 
ascribed to one or two of them out of that aspect ; 
so divers particulars, which, whilst they lay scattered 
among the writings of several authors were incon- 
siderable, when they come to be laid together, may 
oftentimes prove highly useful to physiology in 
their conjunctions. Boyle. 

SyNovaL.f x. s. [from synod.] Money 
paid anciently to the bishop, &c. at 
Easter visitation. 

Synodals were [anciently] the publication or 
recital of the provincial constitutions in the parish 
churches. Wheatly on the Comm. Pr. ch. iii. § 10. 

The synodals to the bishop at Easter, is two 
shillings, Warton, Hist. of Kiddington, p. 8. 

Sy’NopaL.t 

SyNo‘DICAL. 

SyNno‘DICcK. 

1. Relating to a synod; transacted in a 
synod. 

“The various dignity of their several churches, and 
of their many functions, rules, and orders in them, 
by reason of the frequency of their synodical and 
processional meetings, have necessarily raised many 
questions of place among them. Selden. 

St. Athanasius writes a synodical epistle to those 
of Antioch, to compose the differences among 
them upon the ordination of Paulinus. 

Stilling fleet. 

The authority of some synodal canons. 

Milton, Anim. Rem. Defence, 

2. [Synodique, French.] Reckoned from 

one conjunction with the sun to an- 
other. 

The diurnal and annual revolutions of the sun, 
to us are the measures of day and year; and the 
synodick revolution of the moon measures the 
month, : folder. 

The moon makes its synodical motion about the 
earth in twenty-nine days twelye hours and about 


forty-four minutes. 
, Locke, Elem. of Nat. Philosophy. 


Crashaw. 


adj. [synodique, synodal, 
French ; from synod.] 


SYN 


Syno'picatty. adv. 
the authority of a 
sembly. 

It shall be needful for those churches synodically 
to determine something in those points. Sanderson. 
The alterations made by the commissioners were 
brought to the convocation, then sitting, where 
they were synodically agreed upon. Nelson. 


SYNONYMA.F n.s. [ Latin; ouvdyupoc. | 
Names which signify the same thing. 
Every tinker for his chink may cry, 
Rogue, bawd, and cheater, call you by the sur- 
names 
And known synonyma of your profession. 
B., Jonson, New Inn, 


adj. [ovvdvvj.cs. | Syno- 


[from synodical.] By 
synod or publick as- 


Syno’‘NyMAL.* 
nymous. 

Repetitions here, and doubled sentences, and 
enlargements by synonymal words, &c. before the 
shutting up of the period, are but necessary, 

Instruct. for Orat. (1682,) p. 95. 
Syno’NyMALLY.* adv. [from synonymal. | 
Synonymously. 
The fifth canon uses synonymally. 
Sy‘NonyME.* 7. 5. [synonyme, Fr. from 
the Gr, civ, with, and dvwvuc, Name. Eol. 
éwa.] A word of the same meaning as 
some other word. Mason. 

Most synonymes have some minute distinction. 

Reid. 

To Syno’nyisE. v. a. [from synonyma. | 

To express the same thing in different 
words. 

This word fortis we may synonymize after all 
these fashions, stout, hardy, valiant, doughty, 
courageous, adventurous, brave, bold, daring, in- 
trepid. Camden, Rem. 

Syno’nymous.t adj. [synonyme, French; 
ovvévuos.] Expressing the same thing 
by different words; having the same 
signification ; univocal. 

When two or more words signify the 
same thing, as wave and billow, mead 
and meadow, they are usually called 
synonymous words. Watts, Logick. 

These words consist of two propositions, which 
are not distinct in sense, but one and the same 
thing variously expressed ; for wisdom and un- 
derstanding are synonymous words here, 

Tillotson. 

Fortune is but a synonymous word for nature 
and necessity. Bentley, Serm. 

Syno’nymousiy.* adv. [from synony- 
mous.] In a synonymous manner. 

Itis.often used synonymously with words which 
signify any kind of production or formation. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1, 

Syno’nymy.t 7.5. [cvvwvuyia.] The quality 
of expressing by different words the 
same thing. 

We having three rivers of note, synonymies with 
her, Selden on Drayton’s Polyolb. S. 2. 


SYNO’PSIS.F x. s. [ovvotsc.] A general 
view ; all the parts brought under one 
view. 

Breviaries, synopses, and other loitering gear. 
Milton, Areopagitica. 

Syno’pricaL. adj. [from synopsis.)  Af- 

fording a view of many parts at once. 
We have collected so many synoptical tables, 
calculated for his monthly use. Evelyn, Kalendar. 

Syno’PricaLLy.* adv. [from synoptical.] 
In a synoptical manner. 

I shall more synoptically here insert a catalogue 


ofall dying materials. 
Sir W. Petty, Sprat’s Hist. R. S. p. 295. 
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SyntTA’cTIcAL.} adj. [from syntazis, Lat.] 
1. Conjoined; fitted to each other. 
2. Relating to the construction of speech. 

A figure is divided into tropes, &c. grammatical, 
orthographical, syntactical. 

Peacham, Garden of Elo. (1577,) sign. B, i. 
Synrax.f | 
Synra‘Xis. { 
1. A system; a number of things joined 

together. 

They owe no other dependance to the first than 
what is common to the whole syntax of beings. 

Glanville. 
2. That part of grammar which teaches 
the construction of words. 

Words—have no power, save with dull gram- 

marians, 

Whose souls are nought but a syntawis ofthem. 
B. Jonson, Magn. Lady. 

To make the word gift, like the river Mole in 
Surrey, to run under the bottom ofa long line, 
and so start up to govern the word presbytery, as 
in immediate syntazis. 

Milton, Anim. Rem. Def. § 5. 

TI can produce a hundred instances to convince 
any reasonable man, that they do not so much as 

- understand common grammar and syntax. Swift. 
Synrerr’sis.¥* n.s. [ody and typew, Gr.] 
A remorse of conscience. 

Though the principles of synteresis, the seeds of 
piety and virtue, scattered and disseminated in 
the soul, to bring forth the fruit of virtue and 
felicity, may be.trampled on and kept under, 
cropped and snibbed, by the bestial part; yet they 
will sometimes be starting out, sprouting, and 
putting forth themselves. 

Bp. Ward, Serm. 30th Jan. (1674,) p. 13. 
SYNTHESIS. 2. 5. [ovvdeci.] The act of 
joining : opposed to analysis. 

The synthesis consists in assuming the causes 
discovered and established as principles, and by 
them explaining the phenomena proceeding from 
them, and proving the explanations. Newton, Opt. 

Synrue'TIcaL.f | adj. [ovberits, Gr. syn- 

SYNTHE TICK. thetique, Fr.] Conjoin- 
ing; compounding ; forming compo- 
sition; opposed to analytich. 

Synthetick method is that which begins with the 
parts, and leads onward to the knowledge of the 
whole; it begins with the most simple principles 
and general truths, and proceeds by degrees to 
that which is drawn from them or compounded of 
them; and therefore it is called the method of 
composition. Watts, Logick. 

SynTHE TICALLY.* adv. [from synthetical.] 
By synthesis. 
The plan proceeds synthetically from parts to the 
whole. Walker. 
To Sypz.* See To Sirz. 
Sy’pHon. n.s. [This should be written 
siphon ; ci?ev.] A tube; a pipe. 

Take your glass, syphon, or crane, and draw it 

off from its last faeces into small bottles. Mortimer. 


Syren.* See Siren. 
Sv'rrack,* adj. Spoken in old Syria. 


n. 8. [ovvrakss. | 


SYS 


Some Syriack copies of the New Testament are 
now remaining in the duke of Florence’s library. 
Walton, Consid. Cons. p. 179. 
Sy’rrack.* n.s. The Syriack language. 
Then spake the Chaldeans to the king in 
Syriack. Daniel, ii. 4. 
Sy’n1asm.* n. 5. A Syriack idiom. 
The Scripture-Greek is observed to be full of 
syriasms and hebraisms. 
Warburton, Doct. of Grace, i. 56. 


Syrrnea.* n.s. A flowering shrub. 
The sweet syringa, yielding but in scent 
To the rich orange. Mason, Eng. Garden. 
SYRINGE. x. s. [supiyé.] A pipe 
through which any liquor is squirted. 
The heart seems not designed to be the fountain 
or conservatory of the vital flame, but as a machine 
to receive the blood from the veins, and force it 
out by the arteries through the whole body as a 
syringe doth any liquor, though not by the same 
artifice. Ray. 
To SYRINGE. v. a. [from the noun.} 
1. To spout by a syringe. 
A flux of blood from the nose, mouth, and eye, 
was stopt by the syringing up of oxycrate. 
Wiseman, Surgery. 
2. To wash with a syringe. 
Syrinco’tomy. n.s. [avery§ and rirona. | 
The act or practice of cutting fistulas or 
hollow sores. 
Syrt.* n.s. [syrtis, Latin.] A bog; a 
quicksand. 
The shatter’d mast, 
The syrt, the whirlpool, and the rock. 
Young, cited by Johnson in his Life of Young. 
SY’RTIS. n. s. (Latin.] A quicksand. 
a bog. 
A boggy syrtis, — neither sea, nor good dry land, 
Milton, P.L. 
Sy’rup.* See Srrop. 
Sy’sTasis.* n.s. [ovsacis, Gr. ] The 
consistence of any thing ; a constitution. 
It is a worse preservative of a general constitu- 
tion, than the systasis of Crete, or the confederation 
of Poland, or any other ill-devised corrective which 
has yet been imagined in the necessities produced 
by an ill-constructed system of government. 
Burke on the Fr. Revolution. 
SYSTEM. xn. s. [systeme, Fr. cvonpa. | 
1. Any complexure or combination of 
many things acting together. 
2. A scheme which reduces many things 
to regular dependence or co-operation. 
3. A scheme which unites many things in 
order. 
He presently bought a system of divinity, with 
design to apply himself straightway to that study. 
Fell, Life of Hammond. 
Aristotle brings morality into system, by treating 
of happiness under heads, and ranges it in classes 
according to its different objects, distinguishing 
virtues into their several kinds, which had not been 
handled systematically before. Baker. 
The best way to learn any science is to begin 
with a regular system, or a short and plain scheme 
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of that science well drawn up into a narrow comi- 
pass. Watts. 
SystEMA‘TICAL. adj. [systematique, Fr. 
cusnuatines ; from system. | Methodi- 
cal; written or formed with regular sub- 
ordination of one part to another. 

It will be necessary, in a discourse about the 
formation of the world, to give you a brief account 
of some of the most principal and systematical 
phenomena that occur in it. Bentley. 

Now we deal much in essays, and unreasonably 
despise systematical learning ;' whereas our fathers 
had a just value for regularity and systems. 

Watts. 
SysTEMA’TICALLY. adv. [from systemati- 
cal.| In form of a system. 

I treat of the usefulness of writing books of 
essay, in comparison of that of writing systemati- 
cally. Boyle. 

Aristotle brings morality into system, and 
ranges it into classes according to its different ob- 
jects, distinguishing virtues into their several kinds, 
which had not been handled systematically before. 

Baker. 

Sy’sTeMATIst.*] n. s. [from systematize.] 

Sy’sTEMATIZER. J One who reduces 
things to any kind of system. 

Systematists in botany — arrange plants into cer- 
tain orders, classes, or genera. Chambers. 

Aristotle may be called the systematizer of his 
master’s doctrines. Harris, Phil. Ing. 

To Sy'sTEMATIzE.* ». a. [from system.] 
To reduce to a system. 

Diseases were healed, and buildings erected, be- 
fore medicine and architecture were systematized 
into arts. Harris, Philolog. Ing. 

Systematized regicide. 

Burke, Lett. on a Regicide Peace. 


SySTEM-MAKER.* 7. s. [system and 
maker.| One who forms systems. 
Mason. 


We system-makers can sustain 
The thesis, which you grant was plain, 

Prior, Almte 

Sy’sTEM-MONGER.¥ xn. 8. [system and 
monger.| One fond of framing systems. 
Mason. 

A system-monger, who, without knowing any 
thing of the world by experience, has formed a 
system of it in his dusty cell, lays it down, that 
flattery is pleasing. Ld. Chesterfield. 

Sy'store. 2. s. [systole, Fr. cvcoag. ] 
1. [In anatomy.] The contraction of the 
heart. 
The systole resembles the forcible bending of a 
spring, and the disastole its flying out again to its ~ 
natural site. Ray. 
2. [Systole, French.] In grammar, the 
shortening of a long syllable. 
Sy'styLe.* n.s. [systyle, French, from 
ody and c¥ae, Gr.] A building in which 
the pillars are near together. 

Syzyey.* n. s. [syzygie, French ; avtuyia, 
Gr. conjunctio.] A conjunction of any 
two of the heavenly bodies. 


Ee APB 


A mute consonant, which, at the 
@ beginning and end of words, has 
always the same sound, nearly ap- 
proaching to that of d; but before an i, 
when followed by a vowel, has the sound 
of an obscure s; as, nation, salvation, 
except when s precedes ¢: as Christian, 
question. 


TA’BARD.F 2. s. [tabarre, French; tabar, 


‘Welsh; tabardum, low Latin.] A short 


"gown; a herald’s coat: sometimes writ- 


ten, incorrectly, taberd. 
The tabard [was] a jaquet or sleevelesse coat, 


 worne in times past by noblemen in the warres, 


but now onely by heraults. 
Speght, Gloss. Chauc. (1597.) 
Their apparel is said to shine beyond the power 


_ of description, and their ¢abards to be studded with 


diamonds and rubies. Warton, Hist. E. P. ii. 354. 


Ta‘BARDER.y x. s. [from tabard.] One 


_ who wears a tabard, or short gown: the 


name is still preserved in certain bache- 
lors of arts on the old foundation of 
Queen’s College in Oxford. 


TABBY. n. s. [tabi, tabino, Italian; tabis, 


Fr.] A kind of waved silk. 


Brocades, and tabbies, and gauses, Swift. 


Ta’sBy. adj. Brinded; brindled; varied 


To Ta’esy.* v. a. 


_ with different colours. 


A tabby cat sat in the chimney-corner, Addison. 
On her tabdy rival’s face 

She deep will mark her new disgrace. Prior. 

To pass a stuff under 


acalendar to make the representation of 


waves thereon, as ona tabby. Itis usual 


_ to tabby mohairs, ribands, &c. Chambers. 


TABEFA‘CTION. n. s. [tabefacio, Lat.] 


Fz 


Pa 


The act of wasting away. 


To Ta’srry. v. 7. [tabefacio, Latin.] To 


_ waste; to extenuate. 
_ Meat eaten in greater quantity than is conve- 
nient tabefies the body. Harvey on Consumptions. 


Ta’znrv.} n.s. See Tapann. 


TA‘BERNACLE. n.s. (tabernacle, Fr. ta- 
__ bernaculum, Lat.] 

1. A temporary habitation; a casual 
_ dwelling. 


They sudden rear’d 


_ Celestial tabernacles, where they slept 
. Fann’d with cool winds. 


Milton, P. L. 


2, A sacred place; a place of worship. 


¢ 
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The greatest conqueror did not only compose 


_ his divine odes, but set them to music: his works, 


though consecrated to the tabernacle, became the 
National entertainment, as well as the devotion of 
his people. Addison. 
0 Ta BERNACLE.f v. n. [from the noun. ] 


_ To enshrine; to house. Wesley has 
used tabernacled for dwelt, St. John, 
“1.14, 


But the author of the Christian 
Life had applied it before him. <A 


_ Latin translation of the 14th century 
_ also uses tabernaculavit in the sacred 


passage mentioned. 


T. 
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He assumed our nature, and tabernacled among 
us in the flesh, Scott, Works, (ed. 1718,) ii. 467. 


Taserna'cuLar.* adj. [from tabernacle.] 


Latticed. 

The sides of every street were covered with 
cloisters, crowned with rich and lofty pinnacles, 
and fronted with tabernacular or open work. 

Warton, Hist. E. P. ii. 93. 


TA'BID. adj. [tabide, Fr. tabidus, Lat.] 


Wasted by disease ; consumptive. 

The tabid disposition, or the ulcer or ulcers of 
the lungs, which are the foundation of this disease, 
is very different from a diminution of the body, 
and decay of strength from a mere relaxation. 

Blackmore. 

In tabid persons milk is the best restorative, 
being chyle already prepared. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Ta’BipNess.f n. s. [from tabid.] Con- 


sumptiveness ; state of being wasted by 
disease. 

Profuse sweatings in the night, a tabidness 
of the flesh, hot and cold fits alternately succeed- 
ing. 

Leigh's Nat. Hist. Lancashire, &c. (1700,) p. 62. 


Ta‘BitTuDE.* n.s. [tabitudo, Lat.] A con- 


sumption ; a wasting away by disease. 
Cockeram. 


Ta’BLaturzE.f n.s. [from table] 
1. A way of expressing musical sounds 


by letters or cyphers; a piece of mu- 
sick for the lute. This is the old sense 
of the word, but is overpassed by Dr. 
Johnson. 
No such plain-songs are set out in the books of 
divine tablature. 
Proceed. against Garnet, (1606,) I. i. b. 
What means this stately tablature, 
The balance of thy strains ? 
Which seems, instead of sifting pure, 
To extend and rack thy veins: 
Thy odes first their own harmony did break, 
For singing troth is but in tune to speak. 
Lovelace, Luc. P. p. 70. 


2. [In anatomy.] A division or parting of 


the skull into two tables. Chambers. 


3. [In painting.] By the word tablature we 


denote (according to the original word 
tabula) a work not only different from a 
mere portraiture, but from all those 
wilder sorts of painting, which are in a 
manner absolute and independent; such 
as painting in fresco upon the walls, 
the ceilings, the stair-cases, the cupolas, 
and other remarkable places either of 
churches or palaces. — It is not merely 
the dimension of a cloth or board, which 
denominates a piece or tablature. — Lis 
then, that in painting we may give to 
any particular work the name of tabla- 
ture, when the work is in reality a single 
piece, comprehended in one view, and 
formed according to one single intelli- 
ence, meaning, or design. 


Ld. Shaftesbury, Introd. Judg. of Hercules. 
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TABLE} 2. s. [table, Fr. tabula, Lat.] 


1. Any flat or level surface. 
Upon the castle hill there is a bagnio payed with 
fair (ables of marble. Sandys. 


2. A horizontal surface raised above the 


ground, used for meals and other pur- 


poses. 
We may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights, 
Shakspeare. 
Help to search my house; if I find not what I 
seek, let me for ever be Your table sport.  Shaks. 
Children at a table never asked for any thing, 
but contentedly took what was given them. 
Locke on Education. 
This shuts them out from all table conversation, 
and the most agreeable intercourses. 
Addison, Spect. 
If there is nothing else to discourage us, we 
may safely come to the Lord’s table, and expect to 
be kindly entertained by him when we do. 
Kettlewell. 
Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and 
differing from other apples, yet is a good table fruit. 
Mortimer. 
The nymph the table spread, 


Ambrosial cates, and nectar, rosy red. Pope. 


3. The persons sitting at table, or partak- 


ing of entertainment. 
Give me some wine, fill full, 
I drink to th’ general joy of the whole ¢adle. 
Shakspeare. 


4. The fare or entertainment itself: as, he 


keeps a good table. 
When a man keeps a constant table, he may be 
allowed sometimes to serve up a cold dish of meat. 
Tatler, No. 258. 


5. A tablet ; a surface on which any thing 


is written or engraved. 


He was the writer of them in the tables of their 
hearts. Hooker. 
*Twas pretty, though a plague, 
To see him every hour ; to sit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart’s table. Shakspeare. 
All these true notes of immortality 
In our heart’s table we shall written find. Davies. 
I prepar’d to pay in verses rude 
A most detested act of gratitude: 
Ey’n this had been your elegy which now 
Is offer’d for your health, the table of my vow, 
Dryden. 
There are books extant which the atheist must 
allow of as proper evidence: eyen the mighty 
volumes of visible nature, and the everlasting tables 
of right reason; wherein if they do not wilfully 
shut their eyes, they may read their own folly 
written by the finger of God in a much plainer 
and more terrible sentence, than Belshazzar’s was 
by the hand upon the wall. Bentley, Serm. 
Among the Romans, the judge or pretor granted 
administration, not only according to the tables of 
the testament, but even contrary to those ables. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 
By the twelve cables, only those were called into 
succession of their parents that were in the parent’s 
power. Ayliffe. 


6. [ Tableau, Fr.] A picture or any thing 


that exhibits a view of any thing upon 


a flat surface. 
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I never lov’d myself, 
Till now, infixed, I beheld myself 
Drawn in the flatt’ring table of her eye.  Shaks. 

His Jalysus or Bacchus he so esteemed, that he 
had rather lose all his father’s images than that 
table. Peacham. 

Saint Anthony has a tadle that hangs up to him 
from a poor peasant, who fancied the saint had 
saved his neck. Addison. 

7. An index; a collection of heads; a ca- 
talogue ; a syllabus. 

It might seem impertinent to have added a tadle 
to a book of so small a volume, and which seems 
to be itself but a table: but it may prove advan- 
tageous at once to learn the whole culture of any 


plant. ‘Evelyn, Calendar. 
Their learning reaches no farther than the tables 
of contents. Watts. 


8. A synopsis ; many particulars brought 
into one view. 
I haye no images of ancestors, 
Wanting an ear, or nose; no forged tables 
Of long descents, to boast false honours from, 
B, Jonson. 
9. The palm of the hand. 
Mistress of a fairer table 
Hath not history nor fable. B. Jonson. 
10. Draughts ; small pieces of wood shifted 
on squares. [table, old French ; which 
Roquefort explains by “jeu de trictrac 
et des échecs.” So also the Saxon cerzlan, 
tesseris sive alea ludere. See also Cot- 
grave in V. Taste, which he renders 
“a chess-board, or that whereon we play 
at tables.” ] 
Monsieur the nice, 
When he plays at tables, chides the dice. Shaks. 
We are in the world like men playing at tables ; 
the chance is not in our power, but to play it, is ; 
and when itis fallen, we must manage it as we can. 
Bp. Taylor. 
ll. Yo turn the Tasies. To change the 
condition or fortune of two contending 
parties: a metaphor taken from the vicis- 
situde of fortune at gaming-tables. 
They that are honest would be arrant knaves, if 
the tables were turned. L’ Estrange. 
If it be thus, the tables would be turned upon 
me; but I should only fail in my vain attempt. 
Dryden. 
To Ta’sux. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
board ; to live at the table of another. 
He lost his kingdom, was driven from the so- 
ciety of men to éable with the beasts, and to graze 
with oxen, South. 
You will have no notion of delicacies if you 
table with them ; they are all for rank and foul 
feeding. Felton. 
To Ta’BLE.y . a. 


1. To make into a catalogue ; to set down. 
I could have looked on him without admir- 
ation, though the catalogue of his endowments 
had been tadled by his side, and I to peruse him 
by items. Shakspeare, Cymb. 
2. To represent as in painting. 

T entreat you much to meditate sometimes upon 
the effect of superstition in this last powder- 
treason, fit to be ¢abled and pictured in the cham- 
bers of meditation as another hell above the 
ground. Bacon, Suppl. to Cabala, p. 68. 

3. To supply with a table or food. ‘This 
and the preceding sense are not noticed 
by Dr. Johnson. 

When he himself tabled the Jews from heaven, 
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Ta’BLEBEER. n. s. [table and beer.] Beer 


used at victuals ; small beer. 


Ta’siesook. n. s. [table and book.] A 


book on which any thing is graved or 
written without ink. 
What might you think, 
If I had play’d the desk or table-book ? 
Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Nature wipes clean the table-book first, and then 
pourtrays upon it what she pleasetb. 
More against Atheism. 
Put into your table-book whatsoever you judge 
worthy. Dryden. 
Nature’s fair ¢able-book, our tender souls, 
We scrawl all o’er with old and empty rules, 
Stale memorandums of the schools. Swift, Miscel. 


Ta’BLecLotH. 72. s. [table and cloth.] 


Linen spread on a table. 
I will end with Odo holding master doctor’s 
maule, and Anne with her tablecloth. 
Camden, Rem. 


Ta’BLEMAN. 7. s. A man at draughts. 
In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges | 


they use to line the tablemen. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


Ta’sLer. xn. s. [from tadle.] One who 


boards. Ainsworth. 


Ta’BLeraLk. un. s. [table and talk.] Con- 


versation at meals or entertainments ; 


table discourse. 
Let me praise you while I have a stomach. 
— No, let it serve for tabletalk. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
His fate makes tadletalk, divulg’d with scorn, 
And he a jest into his grave is born. Dryden, Juv. 
He improves by the tabletalk, and repeats in the 
kitchen what he learns in the parlour. Guardian. 
No fair adversary would urge loose tabletalk in 
controversy, and build serious inferences upon 
what was spoken but in jest. Atterbury. 


Ta'BLeEr. x. s. [from tadle.] 
1. A small level surface. 
2. A medicine in a square form. 


It hath been anciently in use to wear tablets of 
arsenick, or preservatives, against the plague ; as 
they draw the venom to them from the spirits. 

Bacon. 


3. A surface written on or painted. 


It was by the authority of Alexander, that through 
all Greece the young gentlemen learned, before 
all other things, to design upon tablets of boxen 


wood. Dryden. 
The pillar’d marble, and the ¢adlet brass, 
Mould’ring drop the victor’s praise. Prior. 


TA’BOUR.} x. s. [tabourin, tabour, old 


French. “ Tabourin de Basque, a kind 
of small and shallow drum or tabor, 
open at the one end, and having the 
barrel stuck full of small bells, and 
other gingling knacks of latten.” Cot- 
grave.| A small drum; a drum beaten 
with one stick to accompany a pipe. 
If you did but hear the pedlar at door, you would 
never dance again after a tabour and pipe. 
Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
The shepherd knows not thunder from a tabour, 
More than I know the sound of Marcius’ tongue 
From every meaner man. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Some blow the bagpipe up, that plays the country 
round: 
The tabour and the pipe some take delight to sound. 
Drayton. 
Morrice-dancers danced, a maid marian, and a 
tabour and pipe. Temple. 


that omer, which was every man’s daily portion of | Z'o Ta‘BouR.f vn. [tabourer, old French, 


manna, is computed to have been more than might 
have well sufticed the heartiest feeder thrice as 
many meals, Milton, Areopagitica. 

Ta’/BLEBED. n. s. [from table and bed.] A 
bed of the figure of a table. 


from the noun. | 
1. To drum. 
[They] tabowren in your earis many asoun 
Right after their imaginacioun. 
Chaucer; Leg. of Good Wom, 354. 
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2. To strike; to smite; to beat. 
And her maids shall Jead her as with the voice 
of doves, tabowring upon their breasts. Nah. ii. 7. 
Ta‘BouRER. 7. s. [from tabour.] One who 
beats the tabour. 
Would I could see this tabowrer.  Shakspeare. 


Ta’pouret. n. s. [from ¢abour.] A small 
tabour. 

They shall depart the manor before him with 

trumpets, tabourets, and other minstrelsy. Spect. 


TA’BOURINE. n.s. [French.] <A ta- 
bour ; a small drum. 
Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blast you the city’s ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines, 
That heaven and earth may strike their sounds 
together, ! 
Applauding our approach, iShaks. Ant. and Cleop. 


TABRERE. n.s. Tabourer. Obsolete. 

I saw a shole of shepherds outgo, | 
Before them yode a lusty tabrere, | 
That to the meynie a hornpipe plaid, | 
Whereto they dauncen,. Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

Ta’BreET. 2.5. A tabout. 
Wherefore didst thou steal away, that I might 
have sent thee away with mirth and with tabret ? 
Gen. xxxi. 27. 
Ta’BuLar. adj. [tabularis, Lat.] 
1, Set down in the form of tables or sy- 
nopses. 
2. Formed in lamine. 

All the nodules that consist of one uniform sub- 
stance were formed frora a point, as the crusted 
ones, nay, and most of the spotted ones, and indeed 
all whatever, except those that are tabular and 
plated. Woodward on Fossils. 


3. Set in squares. 
To Ta’BuLaTE.f v. a. [tabula, Lat.] 
1. To reduce to tables or synopses. 

His [Mattaire’s] book of the dialects is a sad 
heap of confusion: the only way to write on them 
is to tabulate them with notes, added at the bottom 
of the page, and references. 


Dr. Johnson, in Boswell’s Life of him. 
2. To shape with a flat surface. 


Ta’BuLATED. adj. (tabula, Lat.] Having 
a flat surface. 
Many of the best diamonds are pointed with six 
angles, and some tabulated or plain, and square. — 
Grew, Mus. 
Tacue.7 2. s. [from tack; which was the 
old word: “tak, or button.” Prompt. 
Parv.}] Any thing taken hold of; a 
catch ; a loop; a button. : 
Make fifty taches of gold, and couple the cur- 
tains together with the taches. Exod, xxvi, 6. 
They made several curtains with loops and taches, 
and so coupled them to one another that they became 
one tabernacle. Bp. Reynolds, Serm. (1668,) p. 11. 


TACHY GRAPHY. n. 5s. [raxds and yptgu.] 
The art or practice of quick writing. 


TACIT. adj. [tacite, Fr. tacitus, Lat.] 
Silent ; implied; not expressed by 
words. 

As there are formal and written leagues respec- 
tive to certain enemies, so is there a natural and 
tacit confederation amongst all men, against the 
common enemy of human society, pirates. 

Bacon, Holy War. 

In elective governments there is a tacit covenant, 
that the king of their own making shall make his 
makers princes. LL Estrange. 

Captiousness not only produces misbecoming 
expressions and carriage, but is a tacit reproach of 
some incivility. Locke. 


Ta’citLy. adv. [from tacit.] Silently; 
without oral expression. % 


hl 
TAX 
___-While they are exposing another’s weaknesses, 
Ne _ theyare tacitly aiming at their own commendations, 
His Addison. 
Indulgence to the vices of men can never be 
tacitly implied, since they are plainly forbidden in 
_ Scripture. ‘ Rogers, Serm. 

_Ta‘cirurn.* adj. [tactturne, Fr. taciturnus, 
 Lat.] Silent ; uttering little. 

A Grieve was very submissive, respectful, and 
~ remarkably taciturn. Smollett. 

‘TACITURNITY. x. s. [taciturnité, French ; 
__taciturnitas, Lat.] Habitual silence. 

mI The secretest of natures 
_ Have not more gift in taciturnity. 

____ Some women have some taciturnity, 
_ Some nunneries some grains of chastity. Donne. 
___ Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity 
by fits, Arbuthnot. 

To TACK. ». a. [tacher, Breton.] 
1. To fasten to any thing. It has now a 

sense approaching to contempt. 
Of what supreme almighty pow’r 
b, Is thy great arm, which spans the east and west, 
And tacks the centre to the sphere ! Herbert. 
True freedom you have well defin’d: 

_ But living as you list, and to your mind, 

SS And loosely tack’d, all must be left behind. Dryd. 
The symmetry of clothes fancy appropriates to 
the wearer, tacking them to the body as if they be- 
longed to it. Grew. 


hee 


Shakspeare. 


a ee 


- 
Saas 


Swift. 

; to unite ; to stitch together, 
There ’s but a shirt and an half in all my com- 
pany; and the half shirt is two napkins tack’d 
together, and thrown over the shoulders like a 
herald’s coat without sleeves, Shakspeare. 
LI tack'd two plays together for the pleasure of 

variety. Dryden. 
fo Tack. v. x. [probably from ¢ackle.] 
To turn a ship. 
__ This verseriam they construe to be the compass, 
‘which is better interpreted the rope that turns the 
ship; as we say, makes it tack about. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
' Seeing Holland fall into closer measures with 
us and Sweden, upon the triple alliance, they have 


g 


’ 


tucked some points nearer France. Temple. 
On either side they nimbly tack, 
Both strive to intercept and guide the wind. 
hh: Dryden. 
They give me signs 
To tack about, and steer another way. Addison. 


TACK.T x. s. [from the verb. ] 
A small nail. 
2. The act of turning ships at sea. 
_. At each tack our little fleet grows less, 
___ And, like maim’d fow], swim lagging on the main. 
Dryden. 
Addition ; supplement. 
Some tacks had been made to money-bills in 
Charles’s time. 
oy Burnet, Hist. of his Own Time; in 1705. 
[Tache, Fr.] A spot; a stain. 
You do not the thing that you would; that is 
perhaps perfectly, purely without some tack or mix- 
ture, Hammond, Works, iv. 512. 
5. A lease; a bargain. Cheshire and Cra- 
_ ven Dialects. In the former part it is 
also used for confidence, reliance. See 
ilbraham’s Gloss. 
»Tohold Tacx. To last; to hold out. 
_ Lack is still retained in Scotland, | 1 
and denotes hold or persevering co- 
Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke, 


when countrey folke do dainties lacke. Tusser. 


To Ta’cxus.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 


Ta’ckiep. adj. [from tackle.] Made of 


Ta’cxiine. n. s. [from tackle. ] 
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If this twig be made of wood 
That will hold tack, Ill make the fur 
Fly ’bout the ears of that old cur, Fudibras, 

Ta’cxer.* n.s. [from tack.] One who 
makes an addition or supplement. See 
the third sense of Tack. 

The noise has been so long against the tackers, 
that most of them thought their safest Way was to 
deny it in their several countries, 

Account of the Tack to a Bill in Part. (1705,) p. 1. 


Ta’cxet.* n. s. [from tack] A small 
nail. Barret, Alv. 1580. Used in Scot- 
land. See Jamieson. 


TA’CKLE,F 2. s. [taccl, Welsh, an arrow ; 
tacclau, armour or accoutrements, ar- 
rows; tacle, old French; any headed 
shaft or bolt, whose feathers are not 
waxed, but glued on. Cotgrave.] 


i. An arrow. 
The takil smote, and in it went. Chaucer, 
2. Weapons ; instruments of action. 
She to her tackle fell, 
And on the knight let fall a peal 
Of blows so fierce, and press’d so home, 
That he retir’d, Hudibras. 
Being at work without catching any thing, he 
resolved to take up his tackle and be gone. 
LT’ Estrange. 
3. [Tacclau, Welsh ; tackel, Su. Gothick ; 
ornamenta navis, rudentes, Lhre ; taeckel, 
Dutch.} The ropes of a ship: in a 
looser sense, all the instruments of sail- 
ing. 
After at sea a tall ship did appear, 
Made all of Heben and white ivory, 
The sails of gold, of silk the tackle were, 
Mild was the wind, calm seem’d the sea to be. 
Spenser. 
At the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers ; the silken tackles 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands 
That yarely frame the office. Shakspeare. 
Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in’t; though thy tackle ’s torn, 
Thou show’st a noble vessel. Shaks. Coriol. 
A stately ship 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails fill’d, and streamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play. 
Milton, S. A. 
As for tackle, the Boeotians invented the oar, 
Dedalus, and his son Icarus, the masts and sails, 
Heylin. 
Ere yet the tempest roars 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and stretch your oars. 
Dryden. 
If he drew the figure of a ship, there was not a 
rope among the tackle that escaped him. 
Addison, Spect. 


supply with tackle. 
My ships ride in the bay, 
Ready to disembogue, tackled and mann’d, 
Ey'n to my wishes. Beawm. and Fl. Kn. of Malta. 
The moralist tells us that a quadraté solid wise 
man should inyolve and tackle himself within his 
own virtue. Howell, Lett, i. vi. 58. 


ropes tacked together. 

My man shall 
Bring thee cords, made like a tackled stair, 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 


Must be my convoy in the secret night. Shaks. 


. Furniture of the mast. 


dered at their ships and their tacklings. 
They wonder pina 


Tackling, as sails and cordage, must be foreseen, 
and laid up in store, Bacon, Adv, to Villiers. 
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Red sheets of lightning o’er the seas are spread, 
Our tackling yield, and wrecks at last succeed, 

Garth. 

as, fishing tack- 


2. Instruments of action: 
ling, kitchen tackling. 

_ U will furnish him with a rod, if you will furnish 
him with the rest of the tackling, and make him a 
fisher. Walton. 

Tact.* 7. s. [tactus, Lat. tact, French.] 
Touch; the sense of feeling: an old 
word, long disused ; but of late revived 
in the secondary senses of touch, as a 
masterly or eminent effort, and the 
power of exciting the affections. See 
Toucu. 

Of all creatures, the sense of tact is most exqui- 
site in man, because his body is most temperate ; 
but tact consisteth in the temper of the prime 


qualities. Ross, Arc. Microcosm. (1652,) p. 66, 
TACTICAL. adj. [ranlinds, Tarr; tac- 
TA’CTICK. tigue, French.] Relat- 


ing to the art of ranging a battle. 
Tacrrcian.* n.s. One skilled in tacticks: 
a modern word. 


Ta’cricks, n.s. pl. [raxx.] The art 
of ranging men in the field of battle. 
When Tully had read the tacticks, he was think- 
ing on the bar, which was his field of battle, 
3 3 f , Dryden 
Ta’critez. adj. (tactile, Fr. tactilis, tactum, 
Latin.] Susceptible of touch. 
At this proud yielding word 
She on the scene her tactile sweets presented. 
Beaumont, Pysche. 
We have iron, sounds, light, figuration, tactile 
qualities ; some of a more active, some of a more 
passive nature. Hale. 
Tacrriiry, n. s. [from tactile.) Percep- 
tibility by the touch, 
Ta!crion.f x. s. [taction, Fr. tactio, La- 
tin.] The act of touching. Cockeram. 
They neither can speak, or attend to the dis- 
courses of others, without being roused by some 
external taction. Ld. Chesterfield. 
Ta'DPOLE. n.s. [tad, toad, and yola, a 
young one, Saxon.] A young shapeless 
frog or toad, consisting only of a body 
and a tail; a porwiggle. 
I'll broach the tadpole on my rapier’s point. 
Shakspeare. 
Poor Tom eats the toad and the tadpole. Shaks. 
The result is not a perfect frog but a tadpole, 
without any feet, and having a long tail to swim 
with. Ray. 
A black and round substance began to dilate, 
and after a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be 
discernible, and at last become what the ancients 
called gyrinus, we a porwigle or tadpole. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Ta’en.} The poetical contraction of taken. 
The chewing flocks 
Had ta’en their supper on the sayoury herb 
Of knot-grass dew-besprent. Milton, Comus. 
The object of desire once ta’en away, 

*Tis then not love, but pity, which we pay. Dryd. 
Tav¥rara.f ) n.s. [taffetas, Fr. taffetar, 
Ta’ FFETA. Spanish ; rapare, Greeco- 

barb. V. Critop. Emend. in Meursii 
Gloss. p.88.] A thin silk. 

AllLhail, the richest beauties on the earth ! 

— Beauties no richer than rich taffata. Shaks. 

Never will I trust to speeches penn’d ; 

Taffuta phrases, silken terms precise, 
Three pil’d hyperboles. Shaks. L. Lab, Lost. 

Some think that a considerable diversity of co- 
lours argues an equal diversity of nature, but Iam 
not of their mind, for not te mention the change- 
able taffety, whose colours the philosophers call not 
real, but apparent. Boyle on Colours. 
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TA'FFEREL.* 2. s. The upper part of the 
stern of a ship. Scott. 

TAG.F n.s. (tag, Icel. tage, Su. Goth. 
cuspis, aculeus, a point.] 

1. A point of metal put to the end of a 
string. 

A poor man finding the tag of a point, and put- 
ting it into his pocket, one asked him, What he 
would do with it? He answered, What I find all 
the year, be it never so little, I lay it up at home 
till the year’s end; and then, with all together, I 
every new year’s day adda dish to my cupboard. 

Ward, Theol. Treat. (1673,) p. 36. 

Tt was the fashion, in those days, to wear much 
ribbon ; which some adorned with fags of metal 
at the end. Richardson, Life of Milton, p. cxx. 

2, Any thing paltry and mean. 
If tag and rag be admitted, learned and un- 
learned, itis the fault of some, not of the law. 
Whitgift. 
Will you hence 
Before the tag return, whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters ? Shakspeare, Coriol. 

The tag-rag people did not clap him and hiss 
him. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 

He invited tag, rag, and bob-tail, to- the wed- 
ding. L’ Estrange. 

3, A young sheep. Oftener written teg 
in this sense. 

Ta’crai. x. s. [tag and tad.) A worm 
which has the tail of another colour. 

They feed on ¢ag worms and lugges. Carew. 

There are other worms; as the marsh and tag- 
tail. Walton. 

To Tac.} v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fit any thing with an end, or point 
of metal: as, to tag a lace. 

There was hardly a thread of the original coat 
to be seen, but an infinite quantity of lace, and 
ribands, and fringe, and embroidery, and points ; 
I mean only those tagged with silver ; for the rest 
fell off. Swift, Tale of a Tub, § 6. 

2. To fit one thing with another, appended. 
His courteous host 
Tags every sentence with some fawning word, 
Such as my king, my prince, at least my lord. 
Dryden. 

’ Tis tagg’d with rhime, like Berecynthian Atys, 

The mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is. 
Dryden. 
3. The word is here improperly used. 

Compell’d by you to tag in rhimes 

The common slanders of the times. Swift. 
4, To join. This is properly to tack. 

Resistance, and the succession of the house of 
Hanover, the Whig writers perpetually tag toge- 
ther. Swift, Miscell. 

TAIL.+} x. s. (Goth. and Icel. ¢agl; czez), 

Saxon. ] 

1. That which terminates the animal be- 
hind ; the continuation of the vertebrze 


of the back hanging loose behind. 
Oft have I seen a hot o’er-weening cur 
Run back and bite, because he was withheld, 
Who, haying suffer’d with the bear’s fell paw, 
Hath clapt his ¢ail betwixt his legs, and ery’d. 
Shakspeare, 
This sees the cub, and does himself oppose, 
And men and boats his active tai! confounds. 
Waller. 
The lion will not kick, but will strike such a 
stroke with his fail, that will break the back of his 
encounterer. More. 
Rouz’d by the lash of his own stubborn tail, 
Our lion now will foreign foes assail, Dryden. 
The tail fin is half a foot high, but underneath 
level with the dail. Grew. 
2. The lower part. 
The Lord shall make thee the head, and not the 


tail; and thou shalt be above, and not beneath. 
Deut. xxviii, 13. 
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3. Any thing hanging long; a catkin. _ 
Duretus writes a great praise of the distilled 
water of those tails that hang upon willow trees. 
Harvey on Conswmptions. 
4, The hinder part of any thing. 
With the helm they turn and steer the tail. 
Butler. 


5. Toturn Tatu. To fly ; to run away. 
Would she turn tail to the heron, and fly quite 
out another way ; but all was to return in a higher 
pitch, Sidney. 
To Tair. v.n. To pull by the tail. 
The conquering foe they soon assail’d, 
First Trulla stav’d and Cerdon ¢ail’d. Hudibras. 
Ta'iiep. adj. [from tail.] Furnished with 
a tail. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, footed like a 

goat. Grew. 
TaILuace. 2. s. [tailler, Fr. ] 

Taillage originally signifies a piece 
cut out of the whole; and, metaphori- 
cally, a share of a man’s substance paid 
by way of tribute. In law, it signifies 
a toll or tax. Cowel- 

TAILLE. 2. S. 

Taille, the fee which is opposite to 
fee-simple, because it is so minced or 
pared, that it is not in his free power to 
be disposed of who owns it; but is, by 
the first giver, cut or divided from all 
other, and tied to the issue of the donee. 
This limitation, or ¢azlle, is either gene- 
ral or special. Taille general is that 
whereby lands or tenements are limited 
to a man, and to the heirs of his body 
begotten; and the reason of this term 
is, because how many soever women the 
tenant, holding by this title, shall take 
to his wives, one after another, in lawful 
matrimony, his issue by them all have a 
possibility to inherit one after the other. 
Taille special is that whereby lands or 
tenements be limited unto a man and 
his wife, and the heirs of their two 
bodies begotten. Cowel. 


TAYLOR. n. s. [taillewr, from tailler, 


French, to cut; old English, ¢alyowre, 
Prompt. Parv. and to this day taylior, 
in three syllables, is common in the 
north.] One whose business is to make 


clothes. 
I ll entertain a score or two of tailors, 
To study fashions to adorn my body. 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
Here’s an English tailor come for stealing out 
of a French hose: come, tailor, you may roast 
your goose. Shakspeare. 
The knight came to the tailor’s, to take measure 
of his gown. Camden. 
The world is come now to that pass, that the 
tailor and shoemaker may cut out what religion 
they please. Howell, 
It was prettily said by Seneca, that friendship 
should not be unript, but unstitch’d, though some- 
what in the phrase of a tailor. Collier. 
In Covent-Garden did a tailor dwell, 
That sure a place deserv’d in his own hell. King. 


To Tar'tor.* v. n. [from the noun.] To 
perform the business of a tailor. 


These tailoring artists for our lays 
Invent cramp’d rules; and, with strait stays 
Striving free nature’s shape to hit, 
Emaciate sense before they fit. 
Green, Poem of the Spleen, (1754,) ver. 520. 


To TAINT. v. a. [teindre, Fr.] 
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1. To imbue or impregnate with an 
thing. a 
The spaniel struck 
Stiff by the fainted gale, with open nose 
Draws full upon the latent prey. 
2. To stain; to sully. 
We come not by the way of accusation 
To taint that honour every good tongue blesses. 
Shakspeare. 


Thomson. 


Sirens taint 
The minds of all men, whom they can acquaint 
With their attractions. Chapman, Odyss. 
They the truth > 
With superstitions and traditions taint. 
Milton, P. L. 
- Those pure immortal elements 
Eject him ¢ainted now, and purge him off 
As a distemper. Milton, P.L. 
3. To infect; to poison; to disease. 
Nothing taints sound lungs sooner than in- 
spiring the breath of consumptive lungs. 
Harvey on Consumptions. 
Salts in fumes contract the vesicles, and per=| 
haps the tainted air may affect the lungs by its 
heat. Arbuthnot on Air. 
With wholesome herbage mixt, the direful bane 
Of vegetable venom taints the plain. « Pope. 
4. To corrupt. 
A sweet-bread you found it tainted or fly-blown. | 


Swift. 

The yellow tinged plague i 
Internal vision taints. Thomson, Spring.| 
5. A corrupt contraction of attaznt. 
To Taint. v.n. To be infected; to be 
touched with something corrupting. 

Till Birnam wood remoye to Dunsinane 
I cannot taint with fear. Shaks, Macbeth. 

Taint. n.s. [¢eznte, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. A tincture ; a stain. 
2. An insect. 

There is found in the summer a spider called 
taint, of a red colour, and so little that ten of the) 
largest will hardly outweigh a grain. 

Brown, Vulg. Err, 
As killing as the canker to the rose, 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze. 
Milton, Lycidas, 
3. Infection; corruption; depravation. | 
Her offence 
Must be of such unnatural degree, 
That monsters it; or your forevouch’d affection | 
Fall’n into taint. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

My hellhounds shall lick up the draff and filth, 
Which man’s polluting sin with éaint hath shed 
On what was pure. Milton, P. L. 

A father that breeds his son at home, can kee} 
him better from the taint of servants than abroad, 

Locke on Educatio 
But is no rank, no station, no degree, 
From this contagious taint of sorrow free? Priors 
4. A spot; a soil; a blemish._ 
Now I 
Unspeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
‘ The taints and blames I laid upon myself. Shats 
Ta'IntrREE.* adj. [taint and free. 
Clear ; guiltless. ' 
Nor were most of his relations taintfree of tho 
principles. | 
Heath's Flagell. or Life of Cromwell, (1679,) p. 186: 

Ta‘intiess. adj. [from taint.] Free fro 
infection; pure. e. 
No humours gross, or frowzy steams, ie | 
Could from her taintless body flow. Swift, Misceli 
Tainture.t x. s. [dénctura, Lat. ternture) 
Fr.] Taint; tinge; defilement. 

See here the éainture of thy nest, 

And look thyself be faultless. ; ! 
Hen. VI. PB. Ty 


Shakspeare, 
Peace, if it may be, 
Without the too much ¢ainture of our honour. 


Beaum. and Fl. Hum. Li 
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taken, sometimes took. [Icel. taka, pret 
k; Sax. tecan, prehendere. 


ve ; opposed to refuse. 


e all the nations to drink, Jer. XXv. 17. 

Be thou advis’d, thy black design forsake ; 

th, or this counsel, from Lucippus take. 

i Waller. 

An honest man may take a knave’s advice, 

‘But idiots only may be cozen’d twice. Dryden. 

Madam, were I as you, Id take her counsel. 

y Philips. 

Distress’d myself, like you, confin’d I live, 

ind therefore can compassion éake and give. 
' Dryden. 

To seize what is not given. 

__ In fetters one the barking porter ty’d, 

And took him trembling from his soyereign’s side. 

Dryden. 

To receive. 

No man shall fake the nether or upper milstone 

o pledge. Deut. xxiv. 6. 


0 receive with good or ill will. 
4 For, what we know must be, 
hy should we, in our peevish opposition, 
ake it to heart ? Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
___ Iwill frown as they pass by, and let them take 
t as they list. Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
La you! if you speak ill of the devil, how he 
__ takes it at heart. Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
_ Damasco, without any more ado, yielded unto 
the Turks; which the bassa fovk in so good part, 
that he would not suffer his soldiers to enter it. 
- Knolles, Hist. 
The king being ina rage, took it grievously that 
he was mocked. 2 Mac. vii. 39. 
_ The queen hearing of a declination of monarchy, 
ook it so ill as she would never after hear of the 
other’s suit. Bacon. 
_A following hath ever been a thing civil, and 
‘well taken in monarchies, so it be without too 
much popularity. Bacon. 
The diminution of the power of the nobility 
took very heavily. Clarendon. 
Thope you will not expect from me things de- 
lonstrated with certainty; but will take it well 
at I should offer at a new thing. Graunt. 
Tf I have been a little pilfering, I take it bitterly 
of thee to tell me of it. Dryden. 
The sole advice I could give him in conscience, 
Id be that which he would take ill, and not 
Vl Swift. 
To lay hold on; to catch by surprise 
or artifice. 
_ Who will believe a man that hath no house, and 
dgeth wheresoever the night taketh him ? 
a Ecclus. xxxvi. 26. 
They silenced those who opposed them, by tra- 
ducing them abroad, or taking advantage against 
in the house. Clarendon. 
Wise men are overborn when taken at a disad- 
vantage. Collier of Confidence. 
_Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 
ot that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
( Pope. 


fo snatch ; to seize. 
tam contented to dwell on the Divine Provi- 
dence, and take up any occasion to lead me to its 
templation, Hale. 
0 make prisoner. 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 
here we may take him, and disgrace him for it, 
ae”. Shakspeare. 
King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta’en. 
e., Shakspeare. 
‘This man was takén of the Jews, and should 
] been killed. Acts, xxii, 27, 
they entering with wonderful celerity on every 
slew and took three hundred Janizaries, 
Whale Knolies. 


PAKE.T v. a. pret. took, part. pass. 


receive what is offered; correlative 


en took I the cup at the Lord’s hand, and 


ADAG 
8. To captivate with 
to engage. 
More than history can pattern, though devis’d 
And play’d to take spectators. ~ 
I long 
To hear the story of your life, which must 


Take the ear strangely. Shakspeare, Tempest. 
Let her not take thee with her eyelids, 


Prov. vi. 25, 


of York, 

Their song was partial, but the harmony 
Suspended hell, and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience. Milton, P. L. 

If I renounce virtue, though naked, then I do it 
yet more when she is thus beautified on purpose to 
allure the eye, and take the heart. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

This beauty shines through some men’s actions, 
sets off all that they do, and takes all they come 
near, Locke. 

Cleombrotus was so taken with this prospect, 
that he had no patience. Wake. 


9. To entrap ; to catch in a snare. 
Take us the foxes, that spoil the vines. Canticles. 


10. To understand in any particular sense 
or manner, 
The words are more properly taken for the air 
or sether than the heavens. Ralegh, 
You take me right, Eupolis; for there is no 
possibility of an holy war. Bacon, Holy War. 
I take it, andiron brass, called white rass, hath 
some mixture of tin to help the lustre. Bacon. 
Why, now you take me; these are rites 
That grace love’s days, and crown his nights : 
These are the motions I would see. B. Jonson. 
Give them one simple idea, and see that they take 
it right, and perfectly comprehend it. Locke. 
Charity, ¢aken in its largest extent, is nothing 
else but the sincere love of God and our neigh- 
bour. Wake. 
11. To exact. 
Take no usury of him or increase, 


Bacon. 


12. To get ; to have; to appropriate. 
And the king of Sodom said unto Abram, Giye 
me the persons, and take the goods to thyself. 
Gen. xiv. 21, 
13. To use; to employ. 
This man always éakes time, and ponders things 
maturely before he passes his judgment. _—‘JWatts. 
14. To blast ; to infect. 
Strike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameness. Shakspeare. 
15. To judge in favour of; to adopt. 
The nicest eye could no distinction make, 
Where lay the advantage, or what side to take. 
Dryden. 
16. To admit any thing bad from with- 
out. 
I ought to have a care 
To keep my wounds from taking air, 
17. To get; to procure. 
Striking stones they took fire out of them. 
2 Mac. x. 3. 


Hudibras, 


18. To turn to; to practise. 

If any of the family be distressed, order is taken 
for their relief: if any be subject to vice, or take 
ill courses, they are reproved. 

Bacon, New Atlantis. 
19. To close in with ; to comply with. 

Old as I am, I éake thee at thy word, 

And will to-morrow thank thee with my sword, 
Dryden. 

She to her country’s use resign’d your sword, 

And you, kind lover, took her at her word. 
: Dryden. 

I take thee at thy word. 
ene ; Rowe, dmb. Stepmother. 


pleasure ; to delight; 


_Taken by Perkin’s amiable behaviour, he enter- 
tained him as became the person of Richard duke 


Lev. xxv. 36. QA. 


A 
20. To form ; to fix. 


Resolutions, taken upon full debate, were sel- 
dom prosecuted with equal resolution. Clarendon. 


Shakspeare. | 21. To catch in the hand; to seize. 


He put forth a hand, and took me by a lock of 
my head. Ezek. viii. 3. 
T took not arms, till urg’d by self-defence. 
Dryden. 
22. To admit ; to suffer. 
Yet thy moist clay is pliant to command ; 
Now take the mould ; now bend thy mind to feel 
The first sharp motions of the forming wheel. 
Dryde. 
23. To perform any action. 
Peradventure we shall prevail against him, and 
take our revenge on him. Jer. Xx. 10, 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, and took 
hold of it, for the oxen shook it. 2 Sam. vi. 6. 
Taking my leave of them, I went into Macedonia. 
2 Cor. 
Before I proceed, I would take some breath. 
Bacon. 
His wind he never took whilst the cup was at his 
mouth, but observed the rule of drinking with one 
breath, Hakewill. 
A long sich he drew, 
And his voice failing, took his last adieu. 
Dryden, Fab. 
The Sabine Clausus came, 
And from afar at Dryops took his aim. 
Dryden, Zn. 
Her lovers’ names in order to run o'er, 
The girl tool: breath full thirty times and more. 
Dryden. 
Heighten’d revenge he should have took ; 
He should have burnt his tutor’s book. Prior. 
The husband’s affairs made it necessary for him 
to take a voyage to Naples. Addison, Spect. 
I took a walk in Lincoln’s-Inn Garden, Tatler. 
The Carthaginian took his seat, and Pompey 
entered with great dignity in his own person. 
oi Tatler. 
T am possessed of power and credit, can gratify 
my favourites, and take vengeance on my enemies. 
Swift. 
To receive into the mind. 
When they saw the boldness of Peter and John, 
they took knowledge of them that they had been 
with Jesus, Acts, iv. 
It appeared in his face, that he took great con- 
tentment in this our question. Bacon. 
Doctor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this par- 
ticular inclination, to take a prejudice against a 
man for his looks, among the smaller vices in 
morality, and names it a prosopolepsia. 
Addison, Spect 
A student shculd never satisfy himself with bare 
attendance on lectures, unless he clearly éakes up 
the sense. Watts. 


25. To gointo. , 


When news were brought that the French king 
besieged Constance, he posted to the sea-coast to 
take ship. Camden. 

Tygers and lions are not apt to take the water. 

Hale. 


26. To go along; to follow; to pursue. 


The joyful short-liv’d news soon spread around, 
Took the same train. Dryden. 
Observing still the motions of their flight, 
What course they took, what happy signs they 
shew. Dryden. 


27. To swallow; to receive. 


Consider the insatisfaction of several bodies, and 
of their appetite to ¢ale in others. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Turkeys take down stones, haying found in the 
gizzard of one no less than seven hundred, 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 


28. To swallow as a medicine. 


Tell an ignoramus in place to his face that he 
has a wit above all the world, and as fulsome a 
dose as you give him he shall readily take it down, 
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and admit the commendation, though he cannot 
believe the thing. South. 
Upon this assurance he took physick, Locke. 


29. To choose one of more. 
Take to thee from among the cherubim 
Thy choice of flaming warriours. Milton, P. L. 
Either but one man, or all men are kings: take 
which you please, it dissolves the bonds of govern- 
ment, Locke. 


30. To. copy. 
Our phcenix queen was pourtray’d too so bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty take so right. 
Dryden. 


31. To convey ; to carry ; to transport. 
Carry sir John Falstaff to the Fleet, 
Take all his company along with him. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
He sat him down in a street; for no man éook 
them into his house to lodging. Judges, xix.15. 
32. To fasten on; to seize. 
Wheresoever he taketh him he teareth him; and 
he foameth. St. Mark, ix. 18. 
No temptation hath taken you, but such as is 
common to man. 1 Cor. x. 13. 
When the frost and rain have ¢aken them, they 
grow dangerous. Temple. 
At first they warm, then scorch, and then they 
take, é 
Now with long necks from side to side they feed ; 
At length grown strong their mother fire for- 
sake, 
And a new colony of flames succeed. Dryden. 
No beast will eat sour grass till the frost hath 
taken it. Mortimer. 
In burning of stubble, take care to plow the 
land up round the field, that the fire may not take 
the hedges. Mortimer. 


33. Not to refuse; to accept. 

Take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer, 
he shall be surely put to death. Numb. xxxyv. 31. 
Thou tak’st thy mother’s word too far, said he, 
And hast usurp’d thy boasted pedigree. Dryden. 
He that should demand of him how begetting a 
child gives the father absolute power over him, 
will find him answer nothing: we are to take his 
word for this. Locke. 
Who will not receive clipped money whilst he 
sees the great receipt of the exchequer admits it, 

and the bank and goldsmiths will take it of him? 
Locke. 


34. To adopt. 

I will take you to me fora people, and I will be 
to you a God. Exod. vi. 7. 

35. To change with respect to place. 
When he departed, he took out two pence, and 
gave them to the host. St. Luke, x. 35. 
He put his hand into his bosom; and when he 
took it out, it was leprous. Exod. iv. 6. 
If you slit the artery, thrust a pipe into it, and 
cast a strait ligature upon that part containing the 
pipe, the artery will not beat below the ligature ; 
yet do but ¢ake it off, and it will beat immediately. 
Ray. 
Lovers flung themselyes from the top of the 
precipice into the sea, where they were sometimes 
taken up alive, Addison. 


36. To separate. 

A multitude, how great soever, brings not a 
man any nearer to the end of the inexhaustible 
stock of number, where still there remains as 
much to be added as if none were taken out. 


Locke. 
The living fabrick now in pieces take, 
Of every part due observation make ; 
All which such art discovers. Blackmore. 


37. To admit. 


Let not a widow be taken into the number under 


threescore, 1 Tim. y. 9. 

Though so much of Heay’n appears in my 
make, 

The foulest impressions I easily ake. Swift. 
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38. To pursue; to go in, 


He alone, 
To find where Adam shelter’d, took his way. 
Milton, P. L. 
To the port she takes her way, 
And stands upon the margin of the sea. Dryden. 
Where injur’d Nisus takes his airy course. 
Dryden. 
Give me leave to seize my destin’d prey, 
And let eternal justice take the way. Dryden. 
It was her fortune once to take her way 


Along the sandy margin of the sea. Dryden. 


39. To receive any temper or disposition 


of mind. 
They shall not take shame. Mic. ii. 6. 
Thou hast scourged me, and hast taken pity on 
me. Tobit. 
They take delight in approaching to God. 
Isa. \viii. 2. 
Take a good heart, O Jerusalem. Bar. iv. 30. 
Men die in desire of some things which they 
take to heart, Bacon. 
Few are so wicked as to take delight 
In crimes unprofitable. Dryden. 
Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride 
to behave themselves prettily, perceiving them- 
selves esteemed, Locke, 


40. To endure ; to bear. 


I can be as quiet as any body with those ‘that are 
quarrelsome; and be as troublesome as another 
when I meet with those that will take it. 

L’ Estrange. 

Won't you then take a jest ? Spectator. 

He met with such a reception as those only de- 
serve who are content to take it. Swift, Miscell. 


41. To draw ; to derive. 


The firm belief of a future judgement is the 
most forcible motive to a good life; because taken 
from this consideration of the most lasting happi- 
ness and misery. Tillotson. 


42, To leap ; to jump over. 


That hand which had the strength, ev’n at your 
door, 
To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch. 
Shakspeare. 


43, To assume. 


Fit you to the custom, 
And take t? ye, as your predecessors have, 
Your honour with your form. Shaksp. Coriol. 
I take liberty to say, that these propositions are 
so far from having an universal assent, that to a 
great part of mankind they are not known. Locke. 


44, To allow ; to admit. 

Take not any term, howsoever authorized by 
the language of the schools, to stand for any thing 
till you have an idea of it. Locke. 

Chemists ake, in our present controversy, some- 
thing for granted, which they ought to prove. 


Boyle. 
I took your weak excuses. Dryden. 
45. To receive with fondness. 
J loy’d you still, and 
Took you into my bosom. Dryden, 


46. To carry out for use. 
He commanded them that they should take 
nothing for their journey, save a staff. 
St. Mark, vi. 8. 
47, To suppose ; to receive in thought; to 
entertain in opinion. 
This I take it 
Is the main motive of our preparations,  Shaksp. 
The spirits that are in all tangible bodies are 
scarce known, sometimes they take them for 
vacuum, whereas they are the most active of bodies. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
He took himself to have deserved as much as any 
man, in contributing more, and appearing sooner, 
in their first approach towards rebellion. 
Clarendon. 
Isa man unfortunate in marriage? Still it is 
because he was deceived; and so took that for 
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virtue and affection which was nothing but vice in 
a disguise. South. 
Depraved appetites cause us often to take that 
for true imitation of nature which has no resem- 
blance of it. Dryden, 
So soft his tresses, fill’d with trickling pearl, 
You ’d doubt his sex, and take him for a girl. Tate. 
Time is taken for so much of infinite duration,| 
as is measured out by the great bodies of the uni- 
verse. Locke. 
They who would advance in knowledge, should 
lay down this as a fundamental rule, not to take| 
words for things. Locke. 
Few will take a proposition which amounts to! 
no more than this, that God is pleased with the 
doing of what he himself commands for an innate| 
moral principle, since it teaches so little. Locke. 
Some Tories will take you for a Whig, some) 
Whigs will take you for a Tory. Popes 
As I take it, the two principal branches of| 
preaching are, to tell the people what is their duty, 
and then to convince them that it is so. Swift. 
48. To separate for one’s self from any 
quantity ; to remove for one’s self from} 
any place. | 
I will take of them for priests. Isa. |xvi, 21.) 
Hath God assayed to take a nation from the 
midst of another ? Deut. iv, 34) 
I might have taken her to me to wife. 
Gen. xii, 19. 
Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for 
God took him. Gen. v. 24 
Four heifers from his female store he took, 
Dryden: 
49. Not to leave ; not to omit. 
The discourse here is about ideas, which he says 
are real things, and we see in God: in tating this) 
along with me, to make it prove any thing to his 
purpose, the argument must stand thus. Locke, 
Young gentlemen ought not only to take along 
with them a clear idea of the antiquities on medals 
and figures, but likewise to exercise their arith; 
metick in reducing the sums of money to those of 
their own country. Arbuthnot on Coins) 


50. To receive payments. 1 
Never a wife leads a better life than she does} 

do what she will, ¢ake all, pay all. Shakspeares 
51. To obtain by mensuration. 
The knight coming to the tailor’s to take measur¢ 

of his gown, perceiveth the like gown cloth lying 
there. Camden} 
With a two foot rule in his hand measuring my, 
walls, he took the dimensions of the room. Swaft 


52. To withdraw. 
Honeycomb, on the verge of threescore, took me 
aside, and asked me, whether I would advise hin) 
to marry? Spectator) 
53. To seize with a transitory impulse ;'t¢ 
affect so as not to last. 

Tiberius, noted for his niggardly temper, onl 
gave his attendants their diet; but once he waj 
taken with a fit of generosity, and divided them 
into three classes. Arbuthnot) 


54.. To comprise ; to comprehend. 
We always take the account ofa future stateint 
our schemes about the concerns of this world. 
Atterbury, 

Had those who would persuade us that the! 
are innate principles, not taken them together it 
gross, but considered separately the parts, the 
would not have been so forward to believe the) 
were innate. 


55. To have recourse to. J 
A sparrow took a bush just as an eagle made 


fox torn to pieces. 

56. To produce; or suffer to be produced 

No purposes whatsoever which. are meant fo, 

the good of that land will prosper, or ‘ake gooy 
effect. Sy 
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To catchin the mind. 
These do best who take material hints to be 
udged by history. Locke. 
To hire; to rent. 
If three ladies like a luckless play, 
rake the whole house upon the poet’s day, Pope. 
9. To engage in ; to be active in. 
Question your royal thoughts, make the case 
yours; — 
e now the father, and propose a son; 
hold yourself so by a son disdain’d; 
nd then imagine me taking your part, 
nd in your pow’r so silencing your son. 
a Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
To incur ; to receive as it happens. 
In streams, my boy, and rivers take thy chance, 
re swims, said he, thy whole inheritance. 
Addison. 
ow take your turn; and, as a brother should, 
Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. 
| hi Dryden, Zin. 
. To admit in copulation. 
_ Five hundred asses yearly took the horse, 
Producing mules of greater speed and force. 
Sandys. 
To catch eagerly. 
_ Drances took the word; who grudg’d, long 
‘ since, 
The rising glories of the Daunian prince. Dryden. 
To use as an oath or expression. 
Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord in 
ain, Exodus. 
64. To seize as a disease. 
~ They that come abroad after these showers, are 
_ commonly taken with sickness. Bacon. 
I am taken on the sudden with a swimming in 
ny head. Dryden. 
To Take away. To deprive of. 
_ If any take away from the book of this prophecy, 
od shall take away his part out of the book of 
5 Rev. xx. 19. 
_ The bill for cating away the votes of bishops was 
called a bill for ¢aking away all temporal jurisdic- 
on. Clarendon. 
Many dispersed objects breed confusion, and 
away from the picture that grave majesty 
ch gives beauty to the piece, Dryden. 
You should be hunted like a beast of prey, 
your own law I take your life away. Dryden, 
The fun’ral pomp which to your kings you pay, 
Isall I want, and all you take away. Dryden, Ain. 
_ One who gives another any thing, has not always 
@tight to take it away again, Locke. 
Not foes nor fortune éakes this pow’r away, 
And is my Abelard Jess kind than they ? Pope. 


To Take away. To set aside; to re- 


we take away consciousness of pleasure and 
» it will be hard to know wherein to place 
sonal identity. Locke. 
Yo Take care. Tobe careful ; to be 
licitous for; to superintend. 

hou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
€corn, Doth God take care for oxen ? 
y 1 Cor. ix. 9. 
ro Takecare. To be cautious; to be 
gilant. 
To TAKE course. To have recourse to 
easures. 
ney meant to take a course to deal with parti- 
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Take down their mettle, keep them lean and’ 

bare. Dryden. 

Lacqueys were never so saucy and pragmatical 

as now, and he should be glad to see them taken 

down. Addison. 

71. To Take down. To swallow; to take 
by the mouth. 

We cannot take down the lives of living crea- 
tures, which some of the Paracelsians say, if they 
could be taken down, would make us immortal ; 
the next for subtilty of operation, to take bodies 
putrefied, such as may be easily taken. — Bacon. 

72. To Tax from. To derogate; to de- 
tract. 

It takes not from you, that you were born with 
principles of generosity ; but it adds to you that 
you have cultivated nature. Dryden. 

73. To Taxr from. To deprive of. 

Conversation will add to their knowledge, but 
be too apt to take from their virtue. Locke. 

Gentle gods, take my breath Jrom me.  Shaks. 

I will smite thee, and take thine head from thee, 

1 Sam. 

74. To Taxes heed. To be cautious ; to 
beware. 

Take heed of a mischievous man. Ecclus. xi. 33. 

Take heed lest passion 
Sway thy judgement to do ought. Milton, P. L. 

Children to serye their parents’ interest live, 

Take heed what doom against yourself you give. 
Dryden. 

75. To Take heed to. To attend. 

Nothing sweeter than to take heed unto the com- 
mandments of the Lord. Ecclus, xxiii. 27. 

76. To Take in. To inclose. 

Upon the sea-coast are parcels of land that 
would pay well for the taking in. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

77. To Taxes in. To lessen; to contract : 
as, he took in his sails. 

78. To Taxn in. To cheat; to gull: as, 
the cunning ones were taken in. A low 
vulgar phrase. Dr. Jamieson says, it is a 
Danish idiom, (tage ind, to inveigle, &c.) 
and probably very ancient. 

79. To Taxe in hand. To undertake. 

Till there were a perfect reformation, nothing 
would prosper that they took in hand. Clarendon. 

80. Zo Tax in. To comprise; to com- 
prehend. 


These heads are sufficient for the explication of 
this whole matter ; taking in some additional dis- 
courses, which make the work more even. 

Burnet, Theory. 


friends, and acquaintance, Addison. 

The disuse of the tucker has enlarged the neck 
of a fine woman, that at present it takes in almost 
half the body. Addison. _ 

Of these matters no satisfactory account can be 
given by any mechanical hypothesis, without taking 
im the superintendence of the great Creator. 

Derham, Phys. Theol. 
81. To Take zx. To admit. 

An opinion brought into his head by course, 
because he heard himself called a father, rather 
than any kindness that he found in his own heart, 
made him take us in. Sidney. 

A great vessel full being drawn into bottles, and 


s by reconcilements, and cared not for any 
Bacon. 
he violence of storming is the course which 
is forced to take for the destroying, but can- 
without changing the course of nature, for 
converting of sinners. Hammond. 
lo Take down. To crush; to reduce; 
suppress. 
0 you think he is now so dangerous an enemy 
is counted, or that it is so hard to take him 
some suppose ? Spenser on Ireland. 
VOL. Ill. 


id 
. 


then the liquor put again into the vessel, will not 

fill the vessel again so full as it was, but that it 

may take in more. Bacon. 
Porter was taken in not only as a bed-chamber 

servant, but as an useful instrument for his skill 

in the Spanish, : Wotton. 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

T have a soul, that, like an ample shield, * 

Can take in all; and verge enough for more. 

Dryden. 

The sight and touch take in from the same object 

different ideas, Locke, 
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There is the same irregularity in my plant- 
ations: I take in none that do not naturally rejoice 
in the soil. Spectator. 

82. To Take in, To win by conquest. 

_ He sent Asan-aga with the Janizaries, and pieces 
of great ordnance, to take in the other cities of 
Tunis. Knolles. 

Should a great beauty resolve to take me in with 
the artillery of her eyes, it would be as vain as for 
a thief to set upon a new-robbed passenger. 

Suckling. 

Open places are easily taken in, and towns not 

strongly fortified make but a weak resistance. 
Felton on the Classicks. 
83. To Tax in. To receive locally. 
We went before, and sailed unto Assos, there 
intending to take in Paul. PACT EX es 
That which men take in by education is next to 
that which is natural. Tillotson. 
As no acid is in an animal body but must be 
taken in by the mouth, so if it is not subdued it 
May get into the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


84, To Take in. To receive mentally. 

Though a created understanding can never take 
im the fulness of the divine excellencies, yet so 
much as it can receive is of greater yalue than any 
other object. Hale. 

The idea of extension joins itself so inseparably 
with all visible qualities, that it suffers to see no 
one without taking in impressions of extension too. 

f Locke. 

It is not in the power of the most enlarged un- 
derstanding to frame one new simple idea in the 
mind, not éaken in by the ways afore mentioned. 

Locke. 

Aman can never have daken in his full measure 

of knowledge before he is hurried off the stage. 
Addison. 

Let him take in the instructions you give him 
in a way suited to his natural inclination. Watts. 

Some genius can take in a long train of propo- 
sitions, Watts. 

85. To Tax notice. To observe. 
86. To Take notice. To show by an act 
that observation is made. 

Some laws restrained the extravagant power of 
the nobility, the diminution whereof they took 
very heavily, though at that time they éook little 
notice of it. Clarendon. 

87. To Take oath. To swear. 

The king of Babylon is come to Jerusalem, and 
hath taken of the king’s seed, and of him taken an 
oath. Ezekiel. 

We take all oath of secrecy, for the concealing 
of those inventions which we think fit to keep 
secret. Bacon. 


This love of our country takes in our families, | 88. Zo TAKE off: To invalidate; to de- 


stroy ; to remove. When it is imme- 
diately followed by from, without an 
accusative, it may be considered either 
as elliptically suppressing the accusative, 
or as being neutral. 
You must forsake this room and go with us; 
Your power and your command is takez off; 
And Cassio rules in Cyprus, Shakspeare. 
The cruel ministers 
Took off her life. Shakspeare. 
If the heads of the tribes can be taken off, and 
the misled multitude return to their obedience, 
such an extent of mercy is honourable. 
Bacon, Adv. to Villiers. 
Sena loseth its windiness by decocting ; and 
subtile or windy spirits are taken off by incension 
or evaporation. _ _ _ Bacon. 
To stop schisms, take off the principal authors 
by winning and advancing them, rather than 
enrage them by violence, _ Bacon. 
What taketh off the objection 1s, that in judging 
scandal we are to look to the cause whence it 
cometh. Sanderson. 
The promises, the terrors, or the authority of 
the commander, must be the topick whence that 
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argument is drawn; and all force of these is 
taken off by this doctrine. Hammond. 

Tt will not be unwelcome to these worthies, who 
endeavour the advancement of learning, as being 
likely to find a clear progression when so many 
untruths are taken off. Brown. 

This takes not off the force of our former evi- 
denice. Stilling fleet. 

If the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes 
it less valuable, the melting-pot can easily take it 
off Locke. 

A man’s understanding failing him, would take 
off that presumption most men have of themselves. 

Locke. 

It shews virtue in the fairest light, and takes off 
from the deformity of vice. Addison. 

When we would take off from the reputation of 
an action, we ascribe it to vain-glory.  dddison. 

This cakes off from the elegance of our tongue, 
but expresses our ideas in the readiest manner. 

Addison. 

The justices decreed, to take off a halfpenny in 
a quart from the price of ale. Swift, Miscell. 

How many lives have been lost in hot blood, 
and how many likely to be daken off in cold ! 

Blount to Pope. 

Favourable names are put upon ill ideas, to take 
off the odium. Watts. 
89. To Taxe off. To withhold; to with- 

draw. 

He, perceiving that we were willing to say some- 
what, in great courtesy took us off, and conde- 
scended to ask us questions. Bacon. 

Your present distemper is not so troublesome, 
as to take you off from all satisfaction. Wake. 

There is nothing more resty and ungovernable 
than our thoughts: they will not be directed what 
objects to pursue, nor be taken off from those they 
have once fixed on ; but run away with a man in 
pursuit of those ideas they have in view, let him 
do what he can. Locke. 

Keep foreign ideas from taking off our minds 
from its present pursuit. Locke. 

He has taken you off, by a peculiar instance of 
his mercy, from the vanities and temptations of 
the world. Wake. 
90. To TAKE off. To swallow. 

Were the pleasure of drinking accompanied, the 
moment a man takes off his glass, with that sick 
stomach which, in some men, follows not many 
hours after, no body would ever let wine touch his 
lips. Locke. 
91. To Take off. To purchase. 

Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at his 
own rate, else hell not take it off the farmer’s 
hands for wages. Locke. 

The Spaniards having no commodities that we 
will take off, above the value of one hundred 
thousand pounds per annum, cannot pay us. 

Locke. 

There is a project on foot for transporting our 
best wheaten straw to Dunstable, and obliging us 
to take off yearly so many ton of straw hats. 


Swift, Miscell. 
92. To Take off To copy. 
Take off all their models in wood. Addison. 
93. To Take of. ‘To find place for. 

The multiplying of nobility brings a state to ne- 
cessity ; and, in like manner, when more are bred 
scholars than preferments can-take off. 

Bacon, Ess. 
94. To Taxe off. To remove. 


When Moses went in, he took the veil off until 
he came out. Exod. xxxiv. 34. 
Tf any would reign and take up all the time, let 
him take them off and bring others on. Bacon. 


95. To Take on. See To Take upon. 
96. To Take order with. To check; to 
take course with. 


Though he would have turned his teeth upon 
Spain, yet he was taken order with before it came 
to that, Bacon. 
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97. To Taxe owt. To remove from within 
any place. 
Griefs are green ; 
And all thy friends which thou must make thy 
friends 


Have but their stings and teeth newly ta’en out. 
Shakspeare. 


98. To TaxE part. To share. 


Take part in rejoicing for the victory over the 


Turks, Pope. 
99. To Taxe place. To prevail; to have 
effect. 


Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain; 
Love taught me force, and force shall love maintain. 
Dryden. 

The debt a man owes his father takes place, and 
gives the father a right to inherit. Locke. 


100. To Taxes up. To borrow upon credit 


or interest. 

The smooth pates now wear nothing but high 
shoes; and if a man is through with them in honest 
taking up, they stand upon security. Shakspeares 

We take up corn for them, that we may eat and 
live. Nehemiah. 

She to the merchant goes, 
Rich crystals of the rock she takes up there, 
Huge agat vases, and old china ware. 
Dryden, Juv. 

I have anticipated already, and taken up from 
Boceace before I come to him. Dryden, Fab. 

Men, for want of due payment, are forced to 
take up the necessaries of life at almost double 
value. Swift. 


101. To Take up. To be ready for; to 
engage with. 
His divisions are, one power against the French, 


And one against Glendower; perforce, a third 
Must take up us. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 


102. To Take up. To apply to the use of. 


We took up arms not to revenge ourselves, 
But free the commonwealth. Addison. 


103. Zo Take up. To begin. 


They shall take up a lamentation for me. 

Eek, xxv. 17. 

Princes’ friendship, which they take up upon 
the accounts of judgment and merit, they most 
times lay down out of humour, South. 

104. Zo Take up. To fasten with a liga- 
ture passed under. A term of chirur- 
gery. 

A large vessel opened by incision must be taken 
up before you proceed, Sharp. 

105. To Taxr up. To engross; to en- 
gage. 

Oyer-much anxiety in worldly things takes up 
the mind, hardly admitting so much as a thought 
of heaven. Duppa. 

Take my esteem, 
If from my heart you ask, or hope for more, 
I grieve the place is taken up before. Dryden. 

I intended to have left the stage, to which my 
genius never much inclined me, for a work which 
would have taken up my life in the performance. 

Dryden. 

To understand fully his particular calling in the 
commonwealth, and religion, which is his calling, 
as he is a man,_takes up his whole time. — Locke. 

Every one knows that mines alone furnish these : 
but withal, countries stored with mines are poor: 
the digging and refining of these metals taking up 
the labour, and wasting the number of the people. 

Locke. 

We were so confident of success, that most of 
tiny fellow-soldiers were taken up With the same 
imaginations. Addison. 

The following letter is from an artist, now daken 
up with this invention. Addison. 

There is so much time taken up in the ceremony, 
that before they enter on their subject the dialogue 
is half ended, Addison on Medals. 
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The affairs of religion and war took up Constan- 
tine so much, that he had not time to think of 
trade, Arbuthnot. 

When the compass of twelve books is taken up 
in these, the reader will wonder by what methods 
our author could prevent being tedious. 

Pope, Ess. on. Homer. 


106. To Take up. To have final re- 


course to. 

Arnobius asserts, that men of the finest parts 
and learning, rhetoricians, lawyers, physicians, 
despising the sentiments they had been once fond 
of, took up their rest in the Christian religion. 

Addison on the Chr. Relig. 


107. To Take up. To seize; to catch; 


to arrest. 

Though the sheriff have this authority to take 
up all such stragglers, and imprison them; yet 
shall he not work that terror in their hearts that a 
marshal will, whom they know to have power of 


life and death. Spenser. 
I was taken up for laying them down. ‘Shaks. 
You have taken wp, 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The subjects of his substitute. Shakspeare. 


108. To Take up. ‘To admit. 


The ancients took up experiments upon credit, 
and did build great matters upon them, 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


109. To Take up. To answer by reproys 


ing ; to reprimand. 

And then a whoreson jackanapes must take me 
up for swearing ; as if I borrowed mine oaths of 
him, and might not spend them at my pleasure. 

Shaks. Cymbe 

One of his relations took him wp roundly, for 
stooping so much below the dignity of his pro- 
fession. L Estrange. 


110. Yo Take up. To begin where the 


former left off. 
The plot is purely fiction; for I take it up 
where the history has laid it down. 
Dryden, Don Sebaste 
Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond’rous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 


Repeats the story of her birth, Addison. 


111. To Taxeup. To lift. 


Take up these clothes here quickly: where’s 
the cowlstaff? Shakspeares 
The least things are taken'up by the thumb and 
forefinger; when we would take wp a greater 
quantity, we would use the thumb and all the 
fingers. Ray. 
Milo took up a calf daily on his shoulders, and 
at last arrived at firmness to bear the bull. Watts. 


112. To Take up. To occupy locally. 


The people by such thick throngs swarmed to 
the place, that the chambers which opened towards 
the scaffold were taken up. Hayward. 

All vicious enormous practices are regularly 
consequent, where the other hath taken up the 
lodging. Hammond. 

Committees, for the convenience of the com- 
mon-council who took wp the Guild-hall, ‘sat in 
Grocers’-hall. Clarendon. 

When my concernment takes wp 10 more room 
than myself, then, so long as I know where to 
breathe, I know also where to be happy. ‘South. 

These things being compared, notwithstanding 
the room that mountains take up on the dry land, 
there would be at least eight oceans required. 

Burnet, Theory. 

When these waters were annihilated, so much 
other matter must be created to take up their 
places. Burnet. 

Princes wére so taken up with wats, that few 
could write or read besides those of the pa 859 
The buildings about took wp the whole space. 

Arbuthnot. 
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113. To Taxe up. To manage in the 
_ place of another. 
J have his horse to take up the quarrel, Shaks. 
The greatest empires have had their rise from 


‘the pretence of taking up quarrels, or keeping the | 


peace. TL? Estrange. 
114. To Take up. To comprise. 
I prefer in our countryman the noble poem of 
Palemon and Arcite, which is perhaps not much 
‘ inferior to the Ilias, only it takes wp seven years, 
- Dryden, Fab. 
115. To TAKE up. 
God’s decrees of salvation and damnation have 
been taken up by some of the Romish and re- 
formed churches, affixing them to men’s particular 
entities, absolutely considered. Hammond. 
_ The command in war is given to the strongest, 
orto the bravest ; and in peace taken up and ex- 
ercised by the boldest. Temple. 
Assurance is. properly that confidence which a 
man éakes up of the pardon of his sins, upon such 
grounds as the Scripture lays down, South. 


" The French and we still change, but here ’s the | 


curse, 
They change for better, and we change for worse, 
They take up our old trade of conquering, 
And we are taking theirs to dance and sing. 
Dryden. 
_ He that will observe the conclusions men take 
_ up, toust be satisfied they are not all rational. 
Locke. 
Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was com- 
monly forced, and taken up, under a bold vow. 
1 Alterbury. 
Lewis Baboon had taken up the trade of clothier, 
without serving his time. Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
Every man takes up those interests in which his 
humour engages him. Pope. 
__ If those proceedings were observed, morality 
_and religion would soon become fashionable court 
virtues, and be taken up as the only methods to get 
or keep employments. : Swift. 
Take wp no more than you by worth may claim, 
Lest soon you prove a bankrupt in your fame. 
i Young. 


116. To Take up. To collect; to exact 


a tax. 

This great bassa was born in a poor country 
‘village, and in his childhood taken from his Chris- 
' tian parents, by such as take up the tribute chil- 
dren, Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
17. To Take upon. To appropriate to ; 
to assume ; to admit to be imputed to. 
= If I had no more wit than he, to take a fault 
_upon me that he did, he had been hanged for ’t. 
NG ; Shakspeare. 
__ He took not on him the nature of angels, but 
‘the seed of Abraham. Heb. ii. 16. 

_ For confederates, I will not take wpon me the 
Knowledge how the princes of Europe, at this day, 
‘stand affected towards Spain. 
# ‘ Bacon, War with Spain. 

__ Would I could your sufferings bear ; 

_ Or once again could some new way invent, 

To take wpon myself your punishment! Dryden, 
_ She loves me, ev’n to suffer for my sake; 
And on herself would my refusal take. Dryden. 

118. To Take upon. To assume ; to claim 
authority. The sense sometimes ap- 
_ proaches to neutral. 

_ These dangerous, unsafe lunes i’ th’ king! be- 
___ shrew them, 

He must be told on ’t, and he shall; the office 
“Becomes a woman best: Ill take’t upon me, 
— Shakspeare. 

Look that you take wpon you as you should. 
Lime - Shakspeare. 
__ This every translator taketh upon himself to do. 
, Felton. 
___ The parliament took upon them to call an assem- 
bly of divines, to settle some church controversies, 
of which many were unfit to judge. Sanderson. 


To adopt ; to assume. | 
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|119. This verb, like prendre in French, is 

| used with endless multiplicity of rela- 
tions. Its uses are so numerous, that 
they cannot easily be exemplified ; and 
its references to the words governed by 
it so general and lax, that they can 
hardly be explained by any succeda- 
neous terms. But commonly that is 
hardest to explain which least wants 
explication. Ihave expanded this word 
to a wide diffusion, which, I think, is all 
that could be done. 

To Take. v. n. 


1. To direct the course; to have a tend- 
ency to. 

The inclination to goodness, if it issue not to- 
wards men, it will ¢ake unto other things. Bacon. 

The king began to be troubled with the gout ; 
but the defluxion taking also into his breast, 
wasted his lungs. Bacon. 

All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadful 
suspense of the event, some took towards the park, 

Dryden. 

To shun thy lawless lust the dying bride, 

Unwary, took along the river’s side. Dryden. 
2. To please; to gain reception. 

An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain 
the eye with a florid white and red, yet fills the 
hand with stench and foulness: fair in look and 
rotten at heart, as the gayest and most taking things 
are, Southe 

Words and thoughts, which cannot be changed 
but for the worse, must of necessity escape the 
transient view upon the theatre ; and yet without 
these a play may take. Dryden. 

Each wit may praise it for his own dear sake, 
And hint he writ it, if the thing should ¢ake. 

Addison. 

The work may be well performed, but will never 

take if it is not set off with proper scenes. 
Addison, Freeholder. 

May the man grow wittier and wiser by finding 
that this stuff will not cake nor please; and since 
by a little smattering in learning, and great con- 
ceit of himself, he has lost his religion, may he 
find it again by harder study and an bumbler mind. 

Bentley. 
3. To have the intended or natural effect. 

Tn impressions from mind to mind, the impres- 
sion taketh, but is overcome by the mind passive 
before it work any manifest effect. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The clods, expos’d to winter winds, will bake, 
For putrid earth will best in vineyards take. 

Dryden. 

4. To catch; to fix. 
When flame taketh and openeth, it giveth a noise. 
Bacon. 


5. To Take after. To learn of; to re- 


semble; to imitate. 
Beasts, that converse 
With man, take after him, as hogs 
Get pigs all th’ year, and bitches dogs. Hudibras. 
We cannot but think that he has taken after a 
good pattern. Atterbury. 
6. To Taker in with. To resort to. 
Men once placed take in with the contrary fac- 
tion to that by which they enter, Bacon, Ess. 
7. To Taxe on. To be violently affected. 
Your husband is in his old tunes again; he so 
takes on yonder with my husband, that any madness 
I ever yet beheld seemed but tameness to this dis- 


temper. Shakspeare. 
In horses, the smell of a dead horse maketh them 


fly away, and take on as if they were mad. } 
Bacon, Nat, Hist. 
8. To Take on. To claim a character. 
I take not on me here as a physician ; 
Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 
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Troop in the throngs of military men ; 

But rather 

To purge the obstructions, which begin to stop 
Our very veins of life. Shakspeare, Hen. I V 


9. Fo Taxr on. To grieve; to pine. 
How will my mother, for a father’s death, 
Fake on with me, and ne’er be satisfy'd?  Shaks. 


10. To Take to. To apply to; to be 
fond of. 
Have him understand it as a play of older people, 
and he will take to it of himself, Locke. 
Miss Betsey won’t take to her book. Swift. 
The heirs to titles and large estates could never 
take to their books, yet are well enough qualified 
to sign a receipt for half a year’s rent. 


Swift, Miscell. 
1l. Jo Take to, To betake to; to have 
recourse. 


If I had taken to the church, I should have had 
more sense than to have turned myself out of my 
benefice by writing libels, Dryden. 

The callow storks with lizard and with snake 
Are fed, and soon as e’er to wing they take, 

At sight those animals for food pursue, Dryden. 

Men of learning who take to business, discharge 
it generally with greater honesty than men of the 
world. Addison. 

12. To Taxr up. To stop. 

The mind of man being naturally timorous of 
truth, and yet averse to that diligent search neces- 
sary to its discovery, it must needs take up short 
of what is really so. Glanville. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than 
the strangeness of all the former articles that took 
up chiefly in speculation. South. 

Sinners at last take up, and settle in a contempt 
of religion, which is called sitting in the seat of the 
scornful. Tillotson. 

13. To Take up. To reform, 

This rational thought wrought so effectually, 
that it made him take wp, and from that time prove 
a good husband, Locke. 

14. To Take up with. To be contented 
with. 

The ass takes up with that for his satisfaction, 
which he reckoned upon before for his misfortune. 

I Estrange. 

The law and gospel call aloud for active obedi- 
ence, and such a piety as takes not up with idle 
inclinations, but shows itself in solid instances of 
practice. South. 

I could as easily take up with that senseless as- 
sertion of the Stoicks, that virtues and vices are 
real bodies and distinct animals, as with this of the 
atheist, that they can all be derived from the 
power of mere bodies. Bentley. 

A poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a 
parish, except he be cunninger than the deyil. It 
will be difficult to remedy this, because whoever 
had half his cunning would never take up with a 
vicarage of ten pounds. Swift. 

In affairs which may have an extensive influence 
on our future happiness, we should not take up 
with probabilities, Watts, Logick. 


15. To Take up with. To lodge; to 


dwell. 
Who would not rather take wp with the wolf in 
the woods, than make such a clutter in the world? 


LT? Estrange, 
Are dogs such desirable company to take up 
with ? South, 


16. To Take with. To please. 

Our gracious master is a precedent to his own 
subjects, and seasonable mementos may be useful : 
and, being discreetly used, cannot but take well 
with him, Bacon. 

Ta‘xken, the participle pass. of take. 

Thou art taken in thy mischief. 2 Sam. xvi. 8. 

He who letteth will let, until he be taken out of 
the way. 2 Thess. ii. 7. 

It concerns all who think it worth while to be 
in earnest with their immortal souls, not to abuse 
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themselves with a false confidence: a thing so 
easily taken up, and so hardly laid down. 
South, Serm. 
Scaliger, comparing the two orators, says, that 
nothing can be éaken from Demosthenes, nor added 
to Tully. Denham. 
Though he that is full of them thinks it rather 
an ease than oppression to speak them out, yet his 
auditors arg perhaps as much taken up with them- 
selves, Gov. of the Tongue. 


Taker. n. s. [from take.] One that 
takes. 


He will hang upon him like a disease, 
He is sooner caught than the pestilence, 
And the taker runs presently mad. Shakspeare. 
The dear sale beyond the seas increased the 
number of takers, and the takers jarring and brawl- 
ing one with another, and foreclosing the fishes, 
taking their kind within harbour, decreased the 
number of the taken. Carew. 
The far distance of this county from the court 
hath afforded it a supersedeas from takers and pur- 
veyors. Carew. 
Berry coffee and tobacco, of which the Turks 
are great takers, condense the spirits, and make 


them strong. Bacon. 
Few like the Fabii or the Scipios are, 
Takers of cities, conquerors in war. Denham. 


He to betray us did himself betray, 

At once the taker, and at once the prey. Denham. 
Seize on the king, and him your prisoner make, 

While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. Dryden. 
Rich cullies may their boasting spare, 

They purchase but sophisticated ware : 

Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden. 

Ta‘xine. n.s. [from take.] Seizure; dis- 

tress of mind. 
What a taking was he in, when your husband 

asked who was in the basket ! Shakspeare. 

She saw in what a taking 
The knight was by his furious quaking. Butler. 


Ta‘KINGNESS.* x. 5. [from take.] Quality 
of pleasing. 
All outward adornings—have something in 
them of a complaisance and takingness. 
Bp: Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 41. 
Ta‘LBot.} z.s. [It is borne by the house 
of Talbot in their arms.] A hound: so 
used in Wase’s translation of Grotius: a 
sort of hunting dog between a hound 
and a beagle. 
The bold talbot kind, 


Of these the prime, as white as Alpine snows. 


Somerville. 


Tatc.* See Tax. 


TALE.F x. s. [cale, from cellan, to tell, 
Saxon. | 


}. A narrative; a story. Commonly a 
slight or petty account of some trifling 
or fabulous incident: as, a tale of a tub. 


This story prepared their minds for the reception 
of any tales relating to othor countries. Watts. 


2, Oral relation. 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. Shaks. 
Life is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Hermia, for aught I could read, 
Could ever hear by fale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth, 
Shakspeare, 
We spend our years as a fale that is told. 
Psal. xc. 9. 


3. [Tale, Sax. reckoning, from celan, to 
number; ta/, Sua. 


count; tala, Icel- 
Goth.] Number reckoned. 


h 
To TALE.* v. 7. 


9. Faculty; power; gift of nature. 


FAL 


Number may serve your purpose with the ig- 
norant, who measure by tale and not by weight. 
Hooker. 
For every bloom his trees in spring afford, 
An autumn apple was by tale restor’d. 
Dryden, Virg. 
Both number twice a-day the milky dams, 
And once she takes the tale of all the lambs. 
Dryden. 
The herald for the last proclaims 
A silence, while they answer’d to their names, 
To shun the fraud of musters false ; 
The tale was just. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 
Reasons of things are rather to be taken by 
weight than tale, Collier on Clothes. 


4, Reckoning ; numeral account. 


In packing, they keep a just tale of the number 


that every hogshead containeth. Carew. 
Money being the common scale 

Of things by measure, weight, and tale ; 

Tn all th’ affairs of church and state, 

? Tis both the balance and the weight. Butler. 


5. Information; disclosure of any thing 


secret. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot ; 
And thereby hangs a tale. Shakspeare. 
Birds live in the air freest, and are aptest by 
their voice to tell gales what they find, and by their 
flight to express the same, Bacon. 


To relate stories. Ob- 


solete. 
And namely when they talen longe. 
Gower, Conf. Am. 


Ta’/LEBEARER. n.s. [tale and bear.] One 


who gives officious or malignant intel- 
ligence. 

The liberty of a common table is a tacit invita- 
tion to all intruders ; as buffoons, spies, talebearers, 
flatterers. L’ Estrange. 

In great families, some one false, paultry tale- 
bearer, by carrying stories from one to another, 
shall inflame the minds, and discompose the quiet 
of the whole family. South. 


Ta‘LEBEARING. 7.5. [tale and bear.} The 


act of informing ; officious or malignant 
intelligence. 

The said Timothy was extremely officious about 
their mistress’s person, endeavouring, by flattery 
and talebearing, to set her against the rest of the 
servants. Arbuthnot. 


Ta‘LeFuL.* adj. [tale and fill.) Abound- 


ing in stories: a bad word. 
The cottage hind 
Hangs o’er the enlightening blaze, and taleful 
there 


Recounts his simple frolicks. Z'homson, Vinter. 


TA'LENT. x. s. [talentum, Lat.] 
1. A talent signified so much weight, or 


a sum of money, the value differing ac- 
cording to the different ages and coun- 
tries. Arbuthnot. 
Five talents in his debt, 
His means most short, his creditors most straight. 
Shakspeare. 
Two tripods cast in antick mould, 
With two great talents of the finest gold. Dryden. 
A 
metaphor borrowed from the talents 
mentioned in the holy writ. It is used 
sometimes seriously, and sometimes 
lightly. 
_ Many who knew the treasurer’s dalent in remoy- 
ing prejudice, and reconciling himself to wavering 
affections, believed the loss of the duke was un- 
seasonable. Clarendon. 
He is chiefly to be considered in his three dif- 
ferent talents, as a critick, satyrist, and writer of 
odes, Dryden. 
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Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry smiles and sunshine in my face, 
When discontent sits heavy at my heart. 
Addison; Cato. 
They are out of their element, and logick is none 
of their talent. Baker on Learning. 


Persons who possess the true talent of raillery_ 
are like comets; they are seldom seen, and all at 


once admired and feared. Female Quixote. 
He, Agelius, though otherwise a very worthy 
man, yet having no talent for disputation, recom. 
mended Sisinnius, his lector, to engage in a con- 
ference. Waterland. 
3. Quality ; disposition. An improper and 
mistaken use. i 
Though the nation generally was without any 
ill talent to the church in doctrine or discipline, 
yet they were not without a jealousy that popery 
was not enough discountenanced. Clarendon. 
It is the ¢alewt of human nature to run from 
one extreme to another. Swift. 


Ta‘LenteD.* adj. [from talent.]  Pos- 
sessing talents. ‘The word is old, but 
hitherto overpassed ; and is now again 
in use. 

What a miserable and restless thing ambition is, 
when one talented hut as a common person, yet, 
by the favour of his prince, hath gotten that in- 
terest, that in a sort all the keys of England hang 
at his girdle ! 

Abp. Abbot in Rushworth’s Collections, p. 449. 

TA LES.* n.s. (Latin.] A supply for 
men impanelled upon a jury or inquest, 
and not eppearing, or challenged ; equal 
in reputation to those that were impa- 
nelled, and present in court; tales de 
circumstantibus. 

Twelve returned upon the principal pannel, or 
the tales, are sworn to try according to their eyi- 
dence. Hate. 

At inconsiderable values, 

To serve for jurymen or éales. Hudibras. 

TALETELLER.* n.s. [tale and tell.] One 
who relates tales or stories. 


Tale-tellers, in the north of Ireland, are hired te 
tell stories of giants and enchanters, to lull people | 


asleep. Guardian, No, 42. 
The minstrels are named separately from the 
gestours or taletellers. Warton, Hist. E. P. ii. 174, 


'Ta’Lion.* ge. s. [talio, Lat. “lex talio- | 


nis.” ] Law of retaliation. Scott. 


Crimes not capital were punished by fines, fla~ | 


gellation, and the law of talion, eye foreye. __ 
Geddes, Pref. to his Transl. of the Bible, p. X¥- 


Ta'LisMAN.} 2. s. [falism, Arabick. The | 
Arabian talismans are said to have been | 


images made under such and such con- 


stellations, to receive the heavenly in- | 
fluences; either to be a phylactery, or | 


an oracle. See Patrick on Gen. xxxi. 
19.) A magical character. t 
If the physicians would forbid us to pronounce 


gout, rbeumatism, and stone, would that serve | 


like so many talismans to destroy the diseases ? 
Swift. 
Of talismans and sigils knew the power, 

And careful watch’d the planetary hour, — Pope 
Tarisma’nick. adj. [from talisman.) 
Magical. 

The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or 
held in the hand of a Cupid, has always been 
looked upon as talismanick in dresses of this nature. 

Addison. 
To TALK. v. n. [calian, Saxon; taelen, 
Dutch. ] 7 
1. To speak in conversation; to. speak 
fluently and familiarly ; not in — 
speeches; to converse. 


| 


AE 


. Iwill buy with you, sell with you, éalk with 
you; but I will not eat with you. Shakspeare. 
_ Now is this vice’s dagger become a squire, and 
_ talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if he had 
been sworn brother to him ; and he never saw him 
_ but once. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
___ The princes refrained talking, and laid their hand 
on their mouth. Job, xxix. 9, 
| a The children of thy people still zalk against thee. 
% Ezekiel. 
' Here free from court-compliances he walks, 
And with himself, his best adviser, talks. Waller. 
__ As God remembers that we are but flesh, unable 
to bear the nearer approaches of divinity, and so 
talks with us as once with Moses through a cloud ; 
so he forgets not that he breathed into us breath of 
life, a vital active spirit. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
Mention the king of Spain, he talks very nota- 
bly; but if you go out of the Gazette, you drop 
him. Addison. 
2, To prattle; to speak impertinently. 
ame Hypocrites austerely talk 
Of purity. Milton, P. L. 
My heedless tongue has tatk’d away this life. 
Rowe. 
Consider well the time when Petavius first be- 
_ gan to talk in that manner, Waterland. 
3. To give account. 
__ The crystalline sphere, whose balance weighs 
_ The trepidation talk’d. Milton, P. L. 
The natural histories of Switzerland tal: much 
of the fall of these rocks, and the great damage 
~ done. Addison. 
We will consider whether Adam had any such 
_ heir as our author ¢alks of. Locke. 
_& To speak ; to reason; to confer. 
© Let me ta/k with thee of thy judgements, 
o Jer. xii. 1, 
+ Will ye speak wickedly for God, and talk deccit- 
fully for him ? Job, xiii. 7. 
 Itisa difficult task to talk to the purpose, and 
to put life and perspicuity into our discourses. 

4 Collier on Pride. 
_ Talking over the things which you have read 
with your companions fixes them upon the mind. 

iN Watts. 
TALK. x. s. [from the verb.] 
1, Oral conversation; fluent and familiar 


speech. 
/ We do remember ; but our argument 
~ Tsall too heavy to admit much talk. — Shakespeare. 
Perceiving his soldiers dismayed, he forbad them 
to have any falk with the enemy. _Xnolles, Hist. 
_ How can he get wisdom that driveth oxen, is 
. Poccupicd in their Jabours, and whose talk is of bul- 
locks ? Ecclus. xxxviii, 
» This ought to weigh with those whose reading 
“is designed for much ¢alk and little knowledge, 
eS Locke. 
Tn various talk th’ instructive hours they past, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last, — Pope. 
2 Report; rumour. 
 Lhear a tat up and down of raising our money, 
a 4 means to retain our wealth, and keep our 
_- Money from being carried away. Locke. 
3. Subject of discourse. 
__ What delight to be by such extoll’d, 
To liye upon their tongues and be their talk, 
Of whom to be despis’d were no small praise ? 


oa Milton, P. R. 
TALK. », s. [talc, French.] A kind of 
_ Stone, 


_ Stones composed of plates are generally parallel, 
_ and flexible and elastick: as, talk, cat-silver or 
glimmer, of which there are three sorts, the yellow 
or golden, the white or silvery, and the black. 
el Woodward on Fossils. 
~~. Venetian talk kept in a heat of a glass furnace, 
though brittle and discoloured, had not lost much 
Of its bulk, and seemed nearer of kin to talk than 
mere earth. Boyle. 
FALKATIVE. adj. [from talk.] Full of 


_ prate; loquacious, 


TAT 


Tf I have held you overlong, lay hardly the fault 
upon my old age, which in its disposition is talka- 
tive. Sidney. 

This may prove an instructive lesson to the dis- 
affective, not to build hopes on the talkative zealots 
of their party. Addison. 

I am ashamed I cannot make a quicker progress 
in the French, where everybody is so courteous 
and talkative. Addison. 

The coxcomb bird so talkative and grave, 

That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and 
knave ; 
Though many a passenger he rightly call, 
You hold him no philosopher at all. Pope. 
TALKATIVENESS. n.s. [from talkative.| 
Loquacity ; garrulity ; fulness of prate. 

We call this talkativeness a feminine vice; but 
he that shall appropriate loquacity to women, may 
perhaps sometimes need to light Diogenes’s candle 
to seek a man, Gov. of the Tongue. 

Learned women have lost all credit by their 
impertinent tadkativeness and conceit, Swift. 

Ta/LxKer. n. s. [from talk] 
1. One who talks. 

Let me give for instance some of those writers 
or talkers who deal much in the words Nature or 
Fate. Watts. 

2. A loquacious person; a prattler. 
Keep me company but two years, 
Thou shalt not know the sound of thine own 
tongue, 
— Farewell, Ill grow a talker for this jeer. 
Shakspeare. 

If it were desirable to have a child a more brisk 
talker, ways might be found to make him so; but 
a wise father had rather his son should be useful 
when a man, than pretty company. 

Locke on Education. 
3. A boaster; a bragging fellow. 

The greatest talkers in the days of peace, have 
been the most pusillanimous in the day of tempt- 
ation. Bp. Taylor. 

Ta‘Lkine.* n. s. [from talk.] Oral con- 
versation. 

Neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jest~ 
ing, which are not convenient. Ephes. v. 4. 

Ta‘Lky. adj. [from talk.] Consisting of 
talk ; resembling talk. 

The talky flakes in the strata were all formed 
before the subsistence, along with the sand. 

Woodward on Fossils. 
TALL.} adj. [ta@l, Welsh. Dr. Johnson. 
— Mr. H. Tooke calls it the past parti- 
ciple of the Saxon cilian, to lift up, as 
he chooses to paraphrase and apply the 
word, which properly means to culti- 
vate, to till. We find, however, the 
old Brit. word ¢4/, high of stature, traced 
to taal, Chald. a high tree; talil, lofty ; 
tala, Arab. long. See Davies and Ri- 
chards. 
1. High in stature. 
Bring word, how tall she is. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop, 
Two of nobler shape, 
Erect and ¢all. 
2. High; lofty. 


Milton, P.L. 


Winds rush’d abroad 

From the four hinges of the world, and fell 

On the vext wilderness, whose tallest pines, 

Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks, 

Bow’d their stiff necks. Milton, P.R. 
They lop, and lop, on this and that hand, cut- 

ting away the tall, sound, and substantial timber, 

that used to shelter them from the winds. 

Davenant. 
May they encrease as fast, and spread their 
boughs, 

As the high fame of their great owner grows: 

May he live long enough to see them all 

Dark shadows cast, and as his palace tall / Waller. 


TAL 
3. Sturdy ; lusty; bold; spirited; cou- 


Tageous. 

"ll swear thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, 
and that thou wilt not be drunk ; but I know 
thou art no tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou 
wilt be drunk; but 1 would thou wouldst be a 
tall fellow of thy hands, Shaks. Wint. Tale. 

Spoke like a tall fellow, that respects his repu- 

tation, Shakspeare, Rich. ITT. 

He manned it [his castle] with a very great 
number of fall soldiers. 

Bacon, Hist. of Hen. VII. 

I know your spirit to be tall; pray, be not 

vex’d. Beaum. and Fl. Cup. Revenge. 


TA’LLAGE. x. s. [tadlage, Fr.] Impost ; 
excise. 

The people of Spain were better affected unto 

Philip than to Ferdinando, because he had imposed 


upon them many taxes and tadlages. 
Bacon, Hen. VIT. 


To Ta’Luace.* ».a. [from the noun.] 
To lay an impost on. 
Edward I. tallaged his demesnes very heavily, 


by commissioners of his own. 
Bp. Eilys, Tracts on Lib. P. 11. (1765,) p. 57. 


TA’LLOW.+} n.s. [Icel. todkr ; Dan. tolk ; 
Su.-Goth. and Germ. tale, talge ; which 
Wachter deduces from the Welsh deil- 
liaw, to flow, to proceed or come from. | 
The grease or fat of an animal; coarse 
suet. ; 

She ’s the kitchen wench, and all grease; and I 
know not what use to put her to, but to make a 
lamp of her, and run from her by her own light. 
I warrant her rags, and the tallow in them, will 
burn a Lapland winter. Shakspeare. 

The new world is stocked with such store of 
kine and bulls, brought hither out of Europe since 
the first discovery, that the Spaniards kil! thou- 
sands of them yearly, for their ¢a//uw and hides only. 

Fleylin. 

Snuff the candles close to the tallow, which will 
make them run. Swift. 

To Ta Liow.} ». a. [from the noun.] To 
grease; to smear with tallow. 

Now fletes the tallowed keel. 

Ld. Surrey, Virg. 2in, 4. 

TA’LLOWCHANDLER. 2. Ss. [tallow and chan- 
delier, Fr.] One who makes candles of 
tallow, not of wax. 

Nastiness, and several nasty trades, as tallow- 
chandlers, butchers, and neglect of cleansing of 
gutters, are great occasions of a plague. 

Harvey on the Plague. 

Ta‘LLowFracen.* adj. [tallow and face. | 
Having a pale, Gety complexion. 

Every lover admires his mistress, though she be 
deformed, wrinkled, pimpled, tallow-faced. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 524. 

Ta'LLowisu.* adj. [from tallow.] Having 
the nature of tallow. Huloet. 

Ta'LLowy.* adj. [from tallow.] Greasy. 

TA‘LLY. x. s. [from tailler, to cut, Fr.] 

1, A stick notched or cut in conformity to 
another stick, and used to keep accounts 
by. 

So right his judgement was cut fit, 
And made a tally to his wit. Hudibras. 

The only talents in esteem at present are those of 
Exchange-Alley ; one tally is worth a grove of 
bays. Garth. 

Have you not seen a baker’s maid 

Between two equal panniers sway’d? 

Her tallies useless lie and idle, 

If plac’d exactly in the middle. 

From his rug the skewer he takes, 

And on the stick ten equal notches makes ; 

With just resentment flings it on the ground, : 

There take my ¢al/y of ten thousand pound. Swift. 


Prior. 
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2. Any thing made to suit another. 
So suited in their minds and persons, 
That they were fram’d the éallies for each other : 
Tf any alien love had interpos’d, 
Tt must have been an eye-sore to beholders. Dryd. 
To Ta‘tiy. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fit; to suit; to cut out, so as to answer 
any thing. 
Nor sister either had, nor brother ; 
They seem’d just tally'd for each other. Prior. 
They are not so well tallied to the present junc- 
ture. Pope. 
To Ta‘tiy. v.n. To be fitted; to con- 
form; to be suitable. 
I found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied with the 
channel, Addison on Italy. 


Ta‘tiy.* adv. [from tall.] Stoutly; with 
spirit. 
You, Lodowick, 
That stand so tally on your reputation, 
You shall be he shall speak it. 


Beaum. and Fl. Captain. 
TA‘LMUD.+ } 2.5. [Hebrew.] The 
THALMUD. t book containing the 
Jewish traditions, the rabbinical consti- 
tutions, and explications of the law. 
They have this tradition in their talmud. 
Lightfoot, Miscell. p. 166. 
Ta‘LMUDICK. t 
mud. 


adj. (from talmud.] Be- 
longing to the tal- 

Talmudical sentences and phrases. 

Skinner to Abp. Usher, Lett. p. 347. 

These phrases are by the great Broughton called 
talmudick Greek, when Jewish and talmudical 
phrases are used in holy writ. 

Lightfoot, Miscell. p. 68. 
Ta‘tmupist.* n. s. [from talmud.] One 
well versed in the talmud. 

The Jewish thalmudists take upon them to de- 
termine how God spends his whole time. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 256. 

Ask a talmudist what ails the modesty of his mar- 
ginal Keri, that Moses and all the prophets cannot 
persuade him to pronounce the textual Chetiv. 

Milton, Areopagilica. 
Taxtmuprsticx.* adj. [from talmudist.] 
Talmudical. 

The name Ariel came from the talmudistick 
mysteries, with which the learned Jews had infected 
this science. Warton, Hist. E. P. iii. 478. 

Ta'tness. n.s. [from tall.] Height of 
stature ; procerity. 

An hideous giant, horrible and high, 

That with his talness seem’d to threat the sky. 
Spenser. 

The eyes behold so many naked bodies, as for 
talness of stature could hardly be equalled in any 
country. Hayward. 

Ta‘ton. n.s. [talon, Fr.] The claw of a 
bird of prey. 

it may be tried, whether birds may not be made 
to have greater or longer talons. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Upward the noble bird directs his wing, 

And towering round his master’s earth-born foes, 
Swift he collects his fatal stock of ire, 
Lifts his fierce talon high, and darts the forked fire. 
Prior. 
Ta’mAninn-Tree. n. s. [tamarindus, Lat.] 
The flower of the tamarind-tree con- 
sists of several leaves which are so 
placed as to resemble a papilionaceous 
one in some measure; but these expand 
circularly, from whose many-leaved 
flower-cup rises the pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a flat pod, containing 
many flat angular seeds surrounded with 
an acid blackish pulp. Miller. 


TALMU DICAL.* 
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Lenitives.are cassia, tamarinds, manna, Wiseman. 
Lay me reclin’d 
Beneath the spreading tamarind, that shakes, 
Fann’d by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit. 
Thomson. 

Ta’MARISK. n. s. [¢amarice, Latin.] A 

tree. 
The flowers of the tamarisk are rosa- 
ceous. Miller. 
Tamarisk is a tree that grows tall, and 
its wood is medicinal. Mortimer. 

TAMBO UR.* n. s. [old Fr. tambour, a 
small drum; tambur, Arab. the same. ] 

1. A tambourine; which see. 

9. A frame resembling a drum, on which 
a kind of embroidery is worked; the 
embroidery so made. 

3. [In architecture.] A member of the 
Corinthian and composite capital, some- 
what resembling a drum; a kind of porch; 
a round stone, or course of stones. 

Tampourrne.t 7. s. [tamborin, Spanish ; 
from the Arab. tambur.| A kind of 
drum. What we now call the tambourin, 
is different from the tabor; as it is 
played on with the hand or fingers, not 
with a stick. Spenser writes this word 
tamburin, and B. Jonson timburine. 

Calliope with Muses moe, 
Soon as thy oaten pipe began to sound, 
Their ivory lutes and ¢amburines forego. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
The bells, pipes, tabours, timburines ring. 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd. 

TAME. adj. [came, Saxon ; taem, Dutch; 
tam, Danish. ] 

1. Not wild; domestick. 

Thales the Milesian said, That of all wild beasts 
a tyrant is the worst, and of all tame beasts a flat- 
terer, Addison. 

2. Crushed; subdued; depressed; dejected; 

spiritless ; heartless. 
Tf you should need a pin, 
You could not with more tame a tongue desire it. 
Shakspeare. 
And now their pride and mettle is asleep, 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull. 
Shakspeare. 
A most poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shaks. K. Lear. 
Praise him, each savage furious beast, 
That on his stores do daily feast ; 
And you, tame slayes of the laborious plough, 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. 
Roscommon. 

3. Spiritless ; unanimated : as, atame poem. 
A low phrase. 

To Tams. v. a. [gatamjan, Gothick ; ta- 
mian, Saxon; tammen, Dutch.] 

1. To reduce from wildness ; to reclaim; 
to make gentle. 

Those that tame wild horses, 

Pace ’em not in their hands to make ’em gentle ; 

But stop their mouths with stubborn bits. Shaks. 
9. To subdue; to crush; to depress; to 
conquer. 

If the heavens do not their visible spirits 
Send quickly down to tame the offences, 
Humanity must perforce prey on itself. 

Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

A puling cuckold would drink up 

The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. 
They cannot tame 

Or overcome their riches ; not by making 

Baths, orchards, fish-pools, Jetting in of seas 

Here, and then there forcing them out again. 

B, Jonsone 
4, 


Shaks. 
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A race unconquer’d, by their clime made bold, 
The Caledonians, arm’d with want and cold, 
Have been for ages kept for you to, tame. Waller. 

Ta‘MEABLE. adj. [from tame.} Suscep- 
tive of taming. 

Ganzas. are supposed to be great fowls, of a 
strong flight, and easily tameable ; divers of which 
may be so brought up as to join together in car- 
rying the weight of a man. Wilkins. 

Ta’metess.* adj. [tame and less.] Wild; 
untamed. 

The tameless steed could well his waggon wield. 

Bp. Hall, Sat. ii. 1, 
Tae Ly. adv. [from tame.] Not wildly; 
meanly ; spiritlessly. 

True obedience, of this madness cur’d, 

Stoop tamely to the foot of majesty. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

What courage tamely could to death consent, — 
And not by striking first the blow prevent? 

Dryden. 
Once a champion of renown, 
So tamely can you bear the ravish’d crown? 
Dryden. 
Has he given way? 
Did he look tamely on, and let them pass? 
Addison. 
Can you love and reverence your prelate, whom 
you tamely suffer to be abused ? Swift. 
TaMENEss. n. s. [from tame. ] 
1. The quality of being tame; not wild- 
ness. 
2. Want of spirits; timidity. 

Such a conduct must appear rather like tame= | 
ness than beauty, and expose his authority to | 
insults. Rogers, 

Ta'mER. n. 5s. [from tame.] Conqueror; 
subduer. 

He, great tamer of all human art, 

Dulness! whose good old cause I yet defend. — 
Pope. 
Ta’Miny.} x. s. [estamine, Fr. whence 
our old word stamin, which see.] A 
kind of woollen stuff: called also tam- } 
min and tammy. y 

«¢ Estamine”’ is the stuff tamine. 

Cotgrave, in V. Estamine. 
Ta’MKIN. n.s. The stopple of the mouth | 
of a great gun. 


To Tamper. v.. [of uncertain deriv- | 
ation, derived by Skinner from ¢empero, 
Lat.] 


1. To be busy with physick. 
Tis in yain 
To tamper with your crazy brain, 
Without trepanning of your skull 
As often as the moon’s at full. Hudibras. | 
He tried washes to bring him to a better com-| 
plexion, but there was no good to be done; the | 
very tampering cast him into a disease. 
I, Estrange. 
2. To meddle; to have to do without fit-) 
ness or necessity. 
That key of knowledge, which should give us) 
entrance into the recesses of religion, is by so much} 
tampering and wrenching made useless. 
; Dec. of Chr. Pietys| 
’Tis dang’rous tampering with a muse, 

The profit’s small, and you have much to lose: 
For though true wit adorns your birth or place; 
Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race, 
Roscommon-\ 
Earl Waltheof, being overtaken with wine, en-| 
gaged in a conspiracy ; but repenting next morn 1 
ing, repaired to the king, and discovered the whole) 
matter; notwithstanding whicb he was beheaded) 
upon the defeat of the conspiracy, for having but) 
thus far tampered in it. Addison, Freeholders 


3. To deal; to practise secretly. 


TAN 


ray Others tamper’d 

For Fleetwood, Desborough, and Lambert. 
mY ) Hudibras. 
tanner, | 
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tremity of a radius, and which touches a 
circle so as not to cut it; but yet inter- 
sects another line without the circle 
called a secant that is drawn from the 
centre, and which cuts the arc to which 
it is a tangent. Trevoux. 
_ Nothing in this hypothesis can retain the planets 
in their orbs, but they would immediately desert 
them and the neighbourhood of the sun, and 
vanish away in tangents to their several circles into 
the mundane space. Bentley, Serm. 
Tanarsrsiry, n. s. [from tangible,| The 
quality of being perceived by the touch. 


TA'NGIBLE.} adj. [tangible, Fr. from 
tango, Lat.] Perceptible by the touch. 
Tangible bodies haye no pleasure in the consort 
of air, but endeavour to subact it into a more 
dense body, Bacon, 
There needs no confutation of it; ‘the impiety 

is visible and tangible. 
Bp. Taylor, Diss. from Popery, ch. 2. § 10. 
By the touch, the ¢angible qualities of bodies 
are discerned, as hard, soft, smooth. Locke. 


To TA’NGLEF v. a. [See To En- 


TANGLE. | 


1. To implicate ; to knit together. 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn, Milton, Ode Nativ. 

The blind mazes of this tangled wood. 
Milton, Comus. 


i! 


To TAN. »v. a. [tannen, Dutch ; 
French. ] 
1. To impregnate or imbue with bark. 
A human skull covered with the skin, having 
been buried in some limy soil, was tanned or 
turned into a kind of leather. Grew, Mus. 
_ Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beef ; 
‘but the greatest par't of the hides are exported raw 
for want of bark to ¢an them. Swift. 
They sell us their bark ata good price for tan- 
ning our hides into leather. Swift, Miscell. 


_ 2, To imbrown by the sun. 

«Bis face all tann’d with scorching sunny ray, 
__ As he had travell’d many a summer’s day 
Through boiling sands of Araby and Ind. 
Fag Spenser. 
___ Like sun-parch’d quarters on the city gates, 
Such is thy tann’d skin’s lamentable state. 
Donne. 
__ A brown for which Heaven would disband 

_ The galaxy, and stars be tann’d. Cleaveland, 


 Tan.* n.s. The bark of the oak; the 
_ 0ze with which tanners prepare their 
leather. Ash. 


Tavs for taken, ta’en. Tl spelt. 
Two trophees tane from th’ east and western 
‘hee shore, 
‘And both those nations twice triumphed o’er. 
4 May, Virg. 
. TANG.+ n. s. [tanghe, Dutch, acrid.] 
1, A strong taste; a taste left in the 
~ mouth, 
__ Seasoning matters otherwise distasteful and 
insipid with an unusual and thence grateful tang. 
re Barrow, vol. i. S. 14. 
_ Sin taken into the soul, is like a liquor poured 
into a vessel ; so much of it as it fills, it also sea- 
Sons:—so that although the body of the liquor 
should be poured out again, yet still it leaves that 
tang behind it. South, Serm. it. 368. 
mee Tt is strange that the soul should never once 
_ tecal over any of its pure native thoughts, before 
i es any thing from the body; never bring 


2. To ensnare; to entrap. 
She means to tangle mine eyes too, 
*'Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream. 
Shakspeare. 


I do, quoth he, perceive 
My king is tangled in affection to 
A creature of the queen’s, lady Anne Bullen. Shaks. 
You must Jay lime to tangle her desires 
By wailful sonnets, whose composed rhimes 
Shall be full fraught with serviceable vows. 
Shakspeare. 
If thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed, 
Stands with the snares of war to tangle thee. 
Shakspeare. 


into the waking man’s view any other ideas but 
_ What have a tang of the cask, and derive their 
; _ Griginal from that union. Locke. 


Now ly’st victorious 
Among thy slain, self-kill’d, 
Not willingly, but angled in the fold 


| 2 Relish ; taste. A low word. Of dire necessity. Milton, S. A. 
__ There was not the least tang of religion, which Skill'd to retire, and in retiring draw 
__ isindeed the worst affectation in any thing he said Hearts after them, tangled in amorous nets. 
or did. Atterbury. Milton, P. R. 
3. Something that leaves a sting or pain With subtile cobweb cheats, 
‘behind it. They ’re catch’d in knotted law-like nets ; 


In which when once they are entangled, 
The more they stir, the more they ’re tangled. 
Huiibras. 


___ She had a tongue with a tang, 
_ Would cry to a sailor, go hang, -Shaks. Tempest. 
it hath not the least tang of misery in it, no 


__ bitter farewell nor appendant sting to it, 3. To embroil; to embarrass. 


ee Scott, Disc. (1673. ) The greater it is, and the more things it is 
4, Sound; tone: this is mistaken for tone tangled withal, the harder it wil be to do it so wel. 
ier twang’. Wood, Tr. Bp. Gard. De. Ver. Ob. (1553,) fol. xliii.b. 


When my simple weakness strays, 
Tangled in forbidden ways : 
He, my shepherd! is my guide, 
He’s before me, on my side, 
To Ta’NGLE. v.n. To be entangled. 
Shrubs and tangling bushes had perplex’d 
All path of man or beast. Anon. 

Ta’ncxe.f 2.8. [from the verb.] _ 

1. A knot of things interwoven in one 
another, or different parts of the same 
thing perplexed. 

a Me leading swiftly roll’d 
In tangles, and made intricate seem straight, 
To mischief swift, Milton, P. L. 
Sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair. f 
Milton, Lycidas. 
2. [From tang.] A kind of sea-weed, 


____ There is a pretty affectation in the Allemain, 
which gives their speech a different tang from ours. 
5 Ae Holder, Elem. of Sp. p. 78. 
fmt aNc. o. n. {This is, [think, mistaken Crashaw. 
 tortwang.] To ring with. 
» Be opposite with a kinsman, surly ‘with thy 
_ servants; let thy tongue tang arguments of state ; 
_ Put thyself into the trick of singularity. 
aie Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
Tanc.* n.s. (tang, Su. Goth.] Akind of 
a-weed: called in some places tangle. 
ing it the sea of weeds, or flag, or rush, or 


ange. 

|, Bp: Richardson on the 0. Test. (1655,) p. 11. 
ANGENT. 2.5. (tangent, French ; tangens, 
|, Langent, in trigonometry, is a tight 
_ Tine perpendicularly raised on the €x- 


bah 
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Ta!stst.f n. s. [an Irish word; an taanis- 
ter, Erse. Dr. Johnson. — See whether 
this word may not be derived from 
thane, which was commonly used among 
the Danes, and also among the Saxons 
in England, for a noble man and a prin- 
cipal officer. Sir James Ware.] A 
kind of captain or governour, 

Presently after the death of any of their cap- 
tains, they assemble themselves to chuse another 
in his stead, and nominate commonly the next 
brother, and then next to him do they chuse next 
of the blood to be tanist, who shall next succeed 
him in the said captainry, Spenser on Irelind. 


Ta’NistRY.T n. 8. [from tanist.] A suc- 
cession made up of inheritance and 
election. Burke. 

The Trish hold their lands by tanistry, which is 
no more than a personal estate for his life-time 
that is tanist, by reason he is admitted thereunto 
by election, Spenser on Treland. 

If the Irish be not permitted to purchase estates 
of freeholds, which might descend to their chil- 
dren, must they not continue their custom of 
tanistry ? which makes all their Possessions uncer- 
tain. Davies on Ireland. 

By the Irish custom of tanistry, the chieftains 
of every country, and the chief of every sept, had 
no longer estate than for life in their chieferies ; 
and when their chieftains were dead, their sons, or 
next heirs, did not succeed them, but their tanists, 
who were elective, and purchased their elections 
by strong hand, Davies on Ireland. 

TANK.f 2.5. [tanque, French.] A large 
cistern or basin. 

I saw a tank or magazine of water, a very 
stately work indeed. Sir J’. Herbert, Trav. p. 43. 

Handle your pruning knife with dexterity ; go 
tightly to your business: you haye cost me much, 
and must earn it: here’s plentiful provision, 
rascal ; salading in the garden and water in the 
tank ; and in holy days, the licking of a platter of 
rice when you deserve it. Dryden, Don Sebast. 

Ta'nKanp.f n. s. [tanguaerd, Fr. tankaerd, 
Dutch ; tancaird, Irish ; probably, by a 
metathesis, from the Latin cantharus.] 
A large vessel with a cover, for strong 
drink. 

Hath his tankard touch’d your brain 2 
Sure they’re fall’n asleep again. B. Jonson. 

Marius was the first who drank out of a silyer 
tankard, after the manner of Bacchus. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

When any calls for ale, fill the largest tankard 
cup top full. Swift. 

TaNLING.* n.s. [from tan.] One scorched 
by the heat of summer. This seems to 
be the meaning of the word in the fol- 
lowing passage, as opposed to those 
who shiver in winter. Nevertheless Dr. 
Johnson has printed it tantling ; and, 
deriving it from Tantalus, has defined it 
“one seized with hopes of pleasure un- 
attainable.” Dr.Scott and Dr. Ash have 
hence adopted tantling. But, in the 
correct edition of Shakspeare printed in 
1803, tanling is the word, though no 
note of any various reading, nor any ex- 
planation, accompanies it. 

The king 
Hath not deserv’d my service, nor your loyes ; 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding, 
The certainty of this hard life ; aye hopeless 
To have the courtesy your cradle promis’d, 
But to be still hot summer’s tandings, and 


The shrinking slaves of winter. 
Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 


TreA N 


Ta'yner. n.s. [from tar.] One whose 
trade is to tan leather. 

Tanners use that lime which is newly drawn 
out of the kiln, and not slacked with water or air, 

Moxon. 
Ta’NNIN.* 7. s. [In chemistry.] A vege- 
table ingredient, obtained from the bark 
of trees, and from nut-galls, and some 
other vegetables. It is of great im- 
portance in the arts. There is also an 
artificial tannin closely resembling the 
natural. 
Ta’nnine.* n.s. [from To tan.] 
1. The process of preparing leather with 
tan or bark. 
2. The appearance or stain of a brown 
colour. 
Diseases and distempers, incident to our faces, 
are industriously to be cured without any thought 
or blame of pride; as flushings, redness, inflam- 
mations, pimples, freckles, ruggedness, tanning, 
and the like. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 105. 
Ta'neir. n.s. [from tan and pit.] A pit 

where leather is impregnated with bark. 
Tansy.f 2. s. [¢anacetum, Lat. ] 
1. An odorous plant. 


Strong tansey, fennel cool. 
Drayton, Polyolb. 8. 15. 


9, A kind of cake, of which tansy forms a 
principal part. 

In the spring time are made with the leaves 
hereof, (tansy,) newly sprung up, and with eggs, 
cakes or tansies. 

Johnson, Gerarde’s Herb. (1633,) p. 651. 

Our tansies at Easter have reference to the 
bitter herbs. Selden, Table- Talk. 

Tawt.* ns. A kind of small field-spider. 
Ray. 
A 


Miller. 


Ta/NTALISM.} x. s. [from tantalize. ] 
punishment like that of Tantalus. 

Let his banquetings be tantalism ; 

Let thy disdain spurn the dissembler out. 
Beaum. and Fl. Wit at Sev. Weapons. 

A lively representation of a person lying under 

the torments of such a tantalism, or platonick hell. 

Addison, Spect. 

TANTALIZA’TION.* n. s. [from tantalize. ] 

Act of tantalizing; state of being tan- 
talized. 

Rozinante’s pains and ¢antalixations, in this 
night’s round, were more irksome to the beast 
than all his other outridings; which were ever, 
though somewhat long first, gratified with the 
welcome rest of an inn. 

Gayton, Notes on D. Quix. (1653,) p. 253. 
To TA‘NTALIZE. v. a. [from Tantalus, 
whose punishment was to starve among 
fruits and water which he could not 
touch.] To torment by the shew of 

pleasures which cannot be reached. 

Thy vain desires, at strife 
Within themselves, have tantaliz’d thy life. 

Dryden. 

The maid once sped was not suffered to tanta- 
lize the male part of the commonwealth. Addison. 

Ta’NTALIZER.* x. 5s. [from tantalize.] 
One who tantalizes. 

I made, however, no discovery of my deter- 
mination to this fair tantalizer; willing to allow 
her all the merit of so generous an interference 
with her great friends on my behalf, 

Wakefield, Mem. 227. 
TANTAMOUNT adj. [Fr] Equi- 
valent. 

God hath inserted it into our reasonable na- 
tures; or by his providence hath conveyed it into 
the minds of all men, which is tantamont unto it. 

Glanville, Serm. p. 286. 


TAL? 


If one third of our coin were gone, and men 
had equally one third less money than they have, 
it must be tantamount ; what I ’scape of one third 
less, another must make up. Locke. 

Tantr’vy.} adv. [from the note of a hunt- 
ing horn, so expressed in articulate 
sounds. From tanta vi, says Skinner. 
Dr, Johnson.— The old French lan- 
guage has tentiveux, to denote an eager 
person ; “homme qui est tenté par tout 
ce quil voit; avide, &c.” Rog.] To 
ride tantivy is to ride at great speed. 


| Tawriine.f x.s. [from Tantalus.] One 


seized with hopes of pleasure unattain- 
able. Dr. Johnson. — But see TANLING. 


Tanrrums.* n.s. pl. This expression 
in the sense of whims, freaks, bursts of 
ill humour, affected airs, &c. has lately 
appeared in some provincial glossaries. 
It is indeed a colloquial term in most 
parts of the kingdom. 

To TAP.} v. a. [tapper, Fr.] 

1. To touch lightly ; to strike gently. 

2. [Teppan, Sax. tappen, Dutch.] To 
pierce a vessel ; to broach a vessel. It 
is used likewise of the liquor. 

That blood, already like the pelican, 
Hast thou tapt out, and drunkenly caroused. 
‘ Shakspeare, Rich. II. 
He has been tapping his liquors, while I have 
been spilling my blood. Addison. 
Wait with patience till the tumour becomes 
troublesome, and then fap it with a lancet. 
Sharp, Surgery. 

To Tar.* v.n. To strike a gentle blow: 
as, he tapped at the door. 

Tap. x. s. [from the verb. ] 


1. A gentle blow. 
This is the right fencing grace, ¢ap for tap, and 
so part fair. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Each shakes her fan with a smile, then gives her 
right-hand woman a tap upon the shoulder. 
Addison, Spect. 
As at hot cockles once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle fap. Gay, Pastorals. 
So Huron-leeches, when their patient lies 
In feverish restlessness with unclos’d eyes, 
Apply with gentle strokes their osier rod, 
And tap by tap invite the sleepy god. Harte. 
9. [Teppe, Sax. tapp, Su. Goth.] A pipe 
at which the liquor of a vessel is let 
out. 
Ever sith hath so the tappe yronne, 
Til that almost all empty is the tonne. 
Chaucer, Reve’s Prol. 
A gentleman was inclined to the knight of 
Gascoigne’s distemper, upon hearing the noise of 
a tap running, Derham. 
Tarr. n.s. [cappe, Sax.] A narrow fillet 
or band of linen. 
Will you buy any tape, or lace for your cap, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? Shakspeare. 
This pouch that’s ty’d with tape 
I ll wager, that the prize shall be my due. Gay. 
On once a flock bed, but repair’d with straw, 
With ¢ape-ty’d curtains never meant to draw. 
| Pope. 
TAPER. nx. s. [capep, Saxon.] A wax 
candle ; a light. 
Get me a ¢aper in my study, Lucius : 


When it is lighted come and call me. Shakspeare. 
My daughter and little son we ’ll dress 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 

And rattles in their hands. Shakspeare. 
If any snatch the pure taper from my hand, and 

hold it to the devil, he will only burn his own 
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‘ 
fingers, but shall not rob me of the reward of my 
good intention. Bp. Taylor, 

There the fair light, 
Like Hero’s taper in the window plac’d, 
Such fate from the malignant air did find, 
As that exposed to the boist’rous wind. 
To see this fleet 
Heaven, as if there wanted lights above, 
For éapers made two glaring comets rise. Dryden, 
Ta’per. adj. [from the form of a taper.] 
Regularly narrowed from the bottom to 
the top; pyramidal ; conical. 

Her ¢aper fingers, and her panting breast, 

He praises. Dryden. 

From the beayer the otter differs in his teeth, 
which are canine ; and in his tail, which is feline, 
or a long taper. Grew. 

To Ta’per. v. x. To grow gradually 
smaller. 

The back is made tapering in form of a pillar, 
the lower vertebres being the broadest and largest ; 
the superior lesser and lesser, for the greater sta- 
bility of the trunk. Ray. | 

Such be the dog, 
With tapering tail, that nimbly cuts the wind. 
Tickell. 


Waller. 


To Ta’pEn.* v. a. 
1. To make gradually smaller. 


2. To light with tapers. 
The taper’d choir, at the late hour of prayer, 
Oft let me visit, Warton, Pleas. of Melancholy. 
Ta’PeRNESS.* x. 8. [from taper.| The state} 
of being taper. 
A Corinthian pillar has a relative beauty, de- 
pendent on its caperness and foliage. 
Shenstone on Taste. | 
TA’PESTRY. x. s. [¢apesterie, tapisserie, 
tapis, Fr. tapetum, Lat.] Cloth woven in} 
regular figures. 
In the desk 
That’s covered o’er with Turkish tapestry, 
There is a purse of ducats. Shakspeare. 
The casements are with golden tissue spread, 
And horses’ hoofs, for earth, on silken tapestry) 
tread. Dryden. 
One room is hung with ¢apestry, in which are) 
wrought the figures of the great persons of th 
family. Addison.) 
To Ta/pestRY.* v. a. [from the noun, 
To adorn with tapestry. 
Flowers, with which the earth is ¢apistred. | 
Harmar, Transl. of Beza, (1587,) p. 263. 
Some tap’stried hall, or gilded bower. 
Sir W. Jones, Palace of Fortunes 
Ta’per. n.s. [¢apetia, Latin.] Worked or 
figured stuff. zd 
To their work they sit, and each doth chuse 
What story she will for her tapet take. Spenser 


Ta’pHouse.* n.s. [tap and house.} A roo 
in which beer is drawn and sold in smal 
quantities: in large inns now usuall 


called the tap. 
The talk of drunkards in taphouses. 
Beaum. and Fl. Wom. Hat} 
The degree of a taphouse or a tavern. 
Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. P+ 97 
TA PIS n.s. [French.] Literally taj 
pestry, which formerly covered tables 
whence matters laid upon the table fo 

discussion. 

The house of lords sate till past five at nigh 
Lord Churchill and lord Godolphin went away 
and gave no votes in the matter which was upo 
the tapis. Henry, Ld. Clarendon, Diary, in 1690 

Ta’pLasu.* n.s. [from tap, and perha) 
lasche, Fr. slack, slow.] Poor beer; thi 
last running of small beer ; dregs. Sti 
used in the north of England. 


TAR 


* Did ever any man run such faplash as this at 
_ first broaching ? 
Bp. Parker, Repr. of Reh. Transpr. (1673,) p. 111. 


«Tf it be ¢aplash, as you call it, it is of your own 


brewing, and is both the first and last running of 
your brains, Ibid. p. 221. 
Ta’proor. x. s. [tap and root.] The prin- 
cipal stem of the root. 
Some put under the trees raised of seed, about 
_~ four inches below the place where they sow their 
seeds, a small piece of tile to stop the running 
down of the taproot, which occasions it to branch 
_ when it comes to the tile, Mortimer. 
‘Ta’pster.f x. s. [ceeppene, Saxon; and 
ceppeycpe, she who had the care of the 
_ tap in a publick-house. Chaucer’s tap- 
ster is stated by Mr. Tyrwhitt to be a 
woman. ] One whose business is to draw 
beer in an alehouse. 
The oath of a lover is no stronger than the word 
_ of a éapster; they are both the confirmers of false 
_ reckonings. Shakspeare. 
Though you change your place, you need not 
change your trade: I "ll be your ¢apster still. 
Shakspeare. 
The world is come now to that pass, that the 
vintner and tapster may broach what religion they 
" please; and the apothecary may mingle her as he 
pleases. Howell. 
Though the painting grows decay’d, 
’ The house will never lose its trade; 
Nay, though the treacherous tapster Thomas 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us. Swift. 


‘TAR.+ n.s. (cape, Saxon; terre, Teut. 

tiere, Danish ; from toere, tyre, Swed. 

__ teda, lignum pingue, ex quo hoc liqua- 

men coquitur. Serenius.] Liquid pitch; 

_. the turpentine of the pine or fir drained 
_ out by fire. 


Then, foaming tar, their bridles they would 

“3 champ, 

' And trampling the fine element would fiercely 
; ramp. Spenser. 

A man will not lose a hog for a halfpenny 

+ worth of tar. Camden, Rem. 


‘Tart n.s. [from tar, used in ships.] 


_ Asailor; a seaman, in colloquial lan- 
"I 


t 7 
guage. 

“e Tn senates bold, and fierce in war, 

__ A land commander, and a tar. Swift, Miscell. 


_ To Tar.} ». a. [from the noun.] 


I. To smear over with tar. © 
_ Thave nointed ye, and tarr’d ye with my doc- 
Kd trine, 
And yet the murrain sticks to ye. 
ily Beaum. and Fl. Span. Curate. 


_ 2. [More properly to ¢er or terre, as Wic- 


Iliffe uses it; not only to distinguish it 
from tar, but as it is nearer to the ety- 


mon; for it is not from the Greek 


" rapzecw, as Dr. Johnson would have it 
_ tobe, but from the Sax. cypuan, to irri- 
tate, as Serenius, and after him Mr. H. 
_ Tooke, has observed.] To teaze; to 


_. provoke. 


There has been much to do on both sides; and 
the nation holds it no sin to ¢ar them on to contro- 
__-versy, Shakspeare. 
___ Two curs shall tame each other; pride alone 


3 Must tar the mastiffs on, as ’twere the bone. 
Bosh Shakspeare. 


TARA'NTULA.4 n. s. (Italian; taren- 

tule, French. The tarantula in all like- 

lihood derives its name from Tarentum, 

_ inCalabria. See Drummond’s Trav. p. 

"i61.] An insect whose bite is said to be 
_ only cured by musick. 

VOL. 111. 
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This word, lover, did no less pierce poor Pyro- 
cles than the right tune of musick toucheth him 
that is sick of the tarantula. Sidney. 

He that uses the word tarantula, without having 
any idea of what it stands for, means nothing at 
all by it. Locke, 

Tarpa'Tion. n. s. [tardo, Lat.] The act of 
hindering or delaying. 

Ta’Rvicravous. adj. [tardigradus, Lat.] 
Moving slowly. 

It is but a slow and tardigradous animal, prey- 

ing upon advantage, and otherwise may be escaped. 

Brown. 

Ta’rpity. adv. [from tardy.] Slowly ; 

sluggishly. 

He was indeed the glass, 

Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves ; 

Speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, 

Became the accents of the valiant ; 

For those that could speak slow and tardily, 

Would turn their own perfection to abuse, 

To seem like him. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
Ta’rpiness. n.s. [from tardy.| Slowness; 

sluggishness ; unwillingness to action or 

motion. 

A tardiness in nature, 

Which often leaves the history unspoke, 

That it intends to do. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Ta’roiry. x. s. [tarditas, from tardus, Lat. 

tardwité, Fr.] Slowness; want of velo- 

city. 

Suppose some observable ¢ardity in the motion 
of light, and then ask how we should arrive to per- 


ceive it? Dighy. 
Our explication includes time in the notions of 
velocity and tardity. Digby on the Soul. 


TARDY. adj, [tardus, Lat. tardif, Fr.) 
1. Slow; not swift. 
Nor should their age by years be told, 
Whose souls more swift than motion climb, 
And check the dardy flight of time. 
Sandys, Paraph. 
2. Sluggish ; unwilling to action or motion. 
Behold that navy which a while before 
Proyok’d the tardy English close to fight, 
Now draw their beaten vessels close to shore, 
As larks lie dar’d to shun the hobbies’ flight. 
Dryden. 
When certain to o’ercome, inclin’d to save, 
Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. 
Prior. 
3. Dilatory; late; tedious. 
You shall have letters from me to my son 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way ; 
Be not ta’en tardy by unwise delay. 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 
Death he as oft accus’d 
Of tardy execution, since denounc’d 
The day of his offence. Milton, P. L. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, 
Reserve their fruit for the next age’s taste : 
There a smal] grain in some few months will be 
A firm, a Jofty, and a spacious tree. Waller. 
Tardy of aid, unseal thy heavy eyes, 
Awake, and with the dawning day arise. Dryden. 
You may freely censure him for being tardy in 
his payments. Arbuthnot. 
4, Unwary. <A low word. 
Yield, scoundrel base, quoth she, or die, 
Thy life is mine, and liberty : 
But if thou think’st I took thee tardy, 
And dar’st presume to be so hardy, 
To try thy fortune o’er a-fresh, 
I'll wave my title to thy flesh. Hudibras. 
5. Criminal; offending. A low word. 
If they take them tardy, they endeavour to 
humble them by way of vie Nee slips and 
i g are usually ridiculed. 
fap y Collier on Pride. 
To Ta’rvy. v. a. [tarder, French; from 


the adjective.] To delay; to hinder. 
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I chose 
Camillo for the minister, to poison 
My friend Polixenes; which had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My swift command. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
TARE.f 7. s. [from teeren, Dutch, to con- 
sume. Skinner.] 
1. A weed that grows among corn. 
Through hatred of ¢ares, the corn in the field of 
God is plucked up. Hooker. 
The liberal contributions such teachers met with 
served to invite more labourers, where their seed- 
time was their harvest, and by sowing tares they 
reaped gold. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
My country neighbours begin not to think of 
being in general, which is being abstracted from 
all its inferior species, before they come to think 
of the fly in their sheep, or the ¢ares in their corn. 
Locke. 
2. The common vetch. 
A poor grain of oat, or tare, or barley. 
Pope, Ace. of E. Curll. 
TARE. n. s. [French.] A mercantile 
word denoting the weight of any thing 
containing a commodity ; also the allow- 
ance made for it. 
TARE, preterite of tear. 
The women beat their breasts, their cheeks they 


tare. Dryden. 
TARGE. |x. s. [capz, capza, Saxon; 
TARGET. § — targe, Italian ; targe, Fr. 


tarian, Welsh, which seems the original 
of the rest ; an taargett, Erse.] A kind 
of buckler or shield borne on the left 
arm. It seems to be commonly used 
for a defensive weapon, less in circum- 
ference than a shield. 
Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gash therein, were not his targe 
That broke the violence. Spenser. 
T took all their seven points in my target. 
Shakspeare. 
Henceforward will I bear 
Upon my ¢arget three fair shining suns. 
Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
The arms she useth most is the arget, to shroud 
herself under, and fence away the blow. 
Howell, Eng. Tears. 
Those leayes 
They gather’d, broad as Amazonian targe. 
Milton, P. L. 
The Greeks the gates approach’d, their targets 
cast 
Over their heads, some scaling-ladders plac’d 
Against the walls. Denham. 
TARGETYER. x. s. [from target.) One 
armed with a target. 
For horsemen and for targetiers none could with 
him compare. Chapman. 
Ta’Rcerren.* adj. [from target.] Having 
a shield; armed as with a target. 
Not rough and targetted as the rhinoceros, but 
soft and gently clothed as the sheep. 
Bp. Gauden, Hierasp. (1653,) p. 527. 
TARGUM. ns. LES339M)] A para- 
phrase on Scripture in the Chaldee lan- 
guage. 
This seed, there spoken of, is Christ, as both the 
targums expound it, Patrick on Gen. iii, 15. 
Ta’rGumist.* n.s. [from targum.] A 
writer in the targums. 
Jonathan or Onkelos the targumists were of 
cleaner language. Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. 
Ta’RIFF. n.s. [perhaps a Spanish word ; 
tarif, Fr.] A cartel of commerce. 
This branch of our trade was regulated by a 


tariff, or declaration of the duties of import and 
export, Addison. 
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Tarn.f n.s. [tiaurn, Icelandick.] A bog; 
a fen; amarsh; apool; a quagmire; a 
small lake. 

A pasture overflowed with water, not much 
unlike a tarn or lough, whence the grass by the 
superfluity of an oleaginous moisture degenerates 
into coarse piles. 

Ray, Collect. of Eng. Words, p. 137. 

To TA/RNISH. v. a. [ternir, French.] To 
sully; to soil; to make not bright. 

Let him pray for resolution, that he may dis- 
cover nothing that may discredit the cause, tarnish 
the glory, and weaken the example of the suffering. 

Collier. 

Low waves the rooted forest, vex’d, and sheds 

What of its tarnish’d honours yet remain. 
Thomson. 

To Ta’rnisu. v.n. To lose brightness. 

If a fine object should tarnish by having a great 
many see it, or the musick should run mostly into 
one man’s ears, these satisfactions would be made 
inclosure. Collier of Envy. 


Tarra wiine.t x. s. [from tar. ] 


1. Hempen cloth smeared with tar. 

Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind, 

Or searcloth masts with strong tarpawling coats. 
Dryden. 
2. A sailor. 

Lawson was the man of whose judgement the 
duke had the best esteem: and he was, in truth, 
of a man of that breeding, (for he was a perfect tar- 
pawlin,) a very extraordinary person: he under- 
stood his profession incomparably well, spake 
clearly and pertinently. 

Ld. Clarendon, Life, &c. it. 478. 

Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of 
this age, but the making a living éarpawlin and a 
swabber the hero of a tragedy ? Dennis. 

Ta’rracon. n.s. A plant called herb-dra- 
gon. 
Ta’rriance. ns. [from tarry.] Stay ; 
delay ; perhaps sojourn. 
Dispatch me hence ; 
Come, answer not ; but do it presently, 
T am impatient of my tarriance. Shakspeare. 
Ta’rrier. n. $s. [This should be written 
terrier, from terre, French, the earth.] 
‘A sort of small dog, that hunts the fox 
or otter out of his hole. 

The fox is earthed ; but I shall send my two 
tarriers in after him. Dryden. 

Ta'rrier.f x. s. [from tarry.) One that 
tarries or stays; one that waits; what- 
ever delays or puts off. 

He is oftentimes called of them Fabius Cunc- 
tator, that is to say, the éarrier and delaier. 

Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 75. 

Writs of error are the tarriers that keep his client 


undoing somewhat the longer. 
Overbury, Charact. M. 7. b. 
To TARRY. v. n. [targer, Fr. Kilian 
refers both the French and our word to 
the Teut. traeghen, to delay; by meta- 
thesis therefore tarry. | 
1. To stay; to continue in a place. 
Tarry There, I but attend on death ; 
But fly [ hence, I fly away from life. Shakspeare. 
I yet am tender, young, and full of fear, 
And dare not die, but fain would tarry here. 
Dryden. 
2. To delay ; to be long in coming. 
Thou art my deliverer, make no tarrying. O 
God. Psalms. 
Who hath woe and redness of eyes? they that 
tarry long at the wine. Prov. xxiii, 30. 
3, To wait; to expect attending. 
Tarry ye here for us until we come again. 
Ewod. xxiv. 14, 


To Ta’rry. v.a. To wait for. 


Shere 


I will go drink with you, but I cannot tarry 
dinner. Shakspeare. 
Ta’rry.* adj. [from tar.] Consisting of 
tar ; resembling tar. 
Foul carry spittle tumbling with their tongue 
On their raw leather lips. 
More, Song of the Soul, iii. iil. 43. 
Ta’rseL.¢ n. s. A kind of hawk. See 
TASSEL. 
A fale’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 
With her of tarsels and of lures he talks. Prior. 
Ta’rsus. n. s. [rdégros; tarse, Fr.] The 
space betwixt the lower end of the focil 
bones of the leg, and the beginning of 
the five long bones that are jointed with, 
and bear up, the toes; it comprises 
seven bones and the three ossa cunei- 
formia. Dict. 
An obscure motion, where the conjunction is 
called synanthrosis ; as, in joining the tarsus to the 
metatarsus. Wiseman. 
TART. + adj. [ceapt, Saxon; taertig, 
Dutch. ] 
1. Sour; acid; acidulated; sharp of taste. 
She called for a goblette, whereinto she did 
powre a quantitie of very tart vinegar. 
Sir T'. Elyot, Gov. fol. 193. b. 
Of the best wines you make your tartest vinegar. 
Howell, Instr. For. Trav. p. 105. 
9. Sharp; keen; severe. 
Why so tart a favour 
To trumpet such good tidings? Shakspeare- 
When his humours grew fart, as being now in 
the lees of favour, they brake forth into certain 
sudden excesses, Wotton. 
Tart. n. s. [tarte, French; tarta, Italian ; 
taart, Danish.] A small pie of fruit. 
Figures with divers coloured earths, under the 
windows of the house on that side near which the 
garden stands, be but toys; you may see as good 
sights in tars. Bacon, Ess. 
Ta/RTANE. n. s. [tartana, Italian ; tartane, 
Fr.] A vessel much used in the Medi- 
terranean, with one mast and a three- 
cornered sail. 
I set out from Marseilles to Genoa in a tartane, 
and arrived late ata small French port called Cassis. 


Addison. 
TA'RTAR.F x. s. [¢tartarus, Lat. ] 
1. Hell. A word used by the old poets, 
now obsolete. 
With this the damned ghosts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and tartare tempereth. Spenser, 
He’s in tartar limbo worse than hell; 
A devil in an everlasting garment hath him, 
One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel. 
Shakspeare. 
2. [Tartre, Fr.) Tartar is what sticks to 
wine casks, like a hard stone, either white 
or red, as the colour of the wine from 
whence it comes: the white is prefer- 
able, as containing less dross or earthy 
arts: the best comes from Germany, 
and is the tartar of the Rhenish wine. 
Quincy. 
The fermented juice of grapes is partly turned 
into liquid drops or lees, and partly into that crust 
or dry feculency that is commonly called tartar ; 
and this tartar may by the fire be divided into five 
differing substances, four of which are not acid, and 
the other not so manifestly acid as the tartar itself. 
Boyle. 
3. To catch a TARTAR. See the fifteenth 
sense of Jo Catcu. 


Tarra'REan. adj. [tartarus, Lat.] Hellish. 
His throne mix’d with ¢artarean sulphur. 
Milton, 


AS 


Tarra reous. adj. [from tartar.] 


1. Consisting of tartar. 
In fruits, the tartareous parts of the sap are 
thrown upon the fibres designed for the stone, and 
the oily upon the seed within it. Grew, Cosmol. 
2. Hellish. 

The spirit of God downward purg’d 
The black tartareous cold infernal dregs, 

Adverse to life. Milton, P. L. 
TARTARIZA’TION.¥ xn. s. [from To tartar- 
ize.] The act of forming tartar. 

By dissolution of one subject, and concretion of 
another; by vaporation and evaporation; by sub-' 
limation, and precipitation or tartarisation. 

Biblioth. Bibl. 1. 438. 
To TARTARYZE. v. a. [from tariar.] To 
impregnate with tartar. 
Ta‘rrarous.} adj. [from tartar.] _Con- 
taining tartar; consisting of tartar. 

The asperity of tartarous salts, and the fiery acri- 
mony of alkaline salts, irritating and wounding the 
nerves, produce nascent passions and anxieties in the 
soul, Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 86+ 

Tart vy. adv. [from tart. | 
1. Sharply; sourly ; with acidity. 
2, Sharply; with poignancy ; with severity. 

Seneca, an ingenious and sententious writer, 
was by Caligula tartly called arena sine calce, sand 
without lime. Walker. 

3. With sourness of aspect. 

How tartly that gentleman looks! 

— He is of a very melancholy disposition, Shakse 
TaRrness. x. s. [from tart. ] 
1. Sharpness; sourness ; acidity. 

Of these sweets put in three gallons, more or 

less, into an hogshead, as the ¢artness of your cider 


requires. Mortimer. 
2. Sourness of temper; poignancy of lan- 
guage. 


They cannot be too sweet for the king’s tartness. 
Shakspeare. 
Ta’rtisu.* adj. [from éart.} Somewhat 
tart. Scott. 
Ta‘rrurisu.* adj. [from tartufe, Fr. @ 
puritan, a hypocrite. “ Jamais tartufe 
ne fut honnéte homme.” Richelet.} 
Perhaps precise ; formal; or morose. In 
some parts of Scotland, it is sour, sullen, 
stubborn. See Jamieson. 
God help her, said I; she has some mother-in-= 
law, or tartufish aunt, or nonsensical old woman, 
to consult upon the occasion as well as myself. 
Sternee 


TASK. x. s. [tasche, French; tassa, Italian.}. 


1. Something to be done imposed by an- 
other. 
Relieves me from my task of servile toil 
Daily in the common prison else enjoin’d me. 
Milton, S. A. 
2, Employment ; business. 
His mental powers were equal to greater fasks« 
Atterbury 
No happier task these faded eyes pursue, 
To read and weep is all they now can do, Popes 
3. To take to TASK. To reprove ; to repri- 
mand. 
A holy man took a soldier to task upon the sub- 
ject of his profession. L’ Estranges 


He discovered some remains of his nature when | 
he met with a football, for which Sir Roger took | 


him to task. Addison. 


To Task. v. a. [from the'noun.] To bur-) 


then with something to be done. 
Forth he goes, 

Like to a harvestman, that ’s task’d to mow, 

Or all, or lose his hire, 


Shakspeare, Coriols) 
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¥1 Some things of weight, 
' That task our thoughts, concerning us and France. 
Shakspeare. 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that 
was craftily qualified too; and behold what inno- 
vation it makes here. I am unfortunate in the 
_ infirmity, and dare not task my weakness with any 
‘more. Shakspeare, Othello. 
Divert thy thoughts at home, 

There ¢ask thy maids, and exercise the loom. 

Dryden. 


t n. $s. [task and master. | 


i sAGS 


perceive and distinguish by the pa- 


eo) 
late. 
The ruler of the feast tasted the water made 
wine. St. John, ii. 
2. To try by the mouth; to eat at least in 
a small quantity. 

Bold deed to taste it under ban to touch. 

Milton, P. L. 


3. To essay first. 
Roscetes was seldom permitted to eat any other 
meat but such as the prince before tasted of . 
Knolles. 
Thou and ‘I marching before our troops 
May taste fate to them, mow them out a passage, 
Dryden. 


| 
. 


Ta’sker.t 
_-‘Ta’skMASTER. 
1, One who imposes tasks. 
- Allis, if I have grace to use it so, 
__ As ever in my great taskmuster’s eye. Milton, Sonn. 
The service of sin is perfect slavery ; and he who 
will pay obedience to the commands of it, shall 
find it an unreasonable taskmaster, and an unmea- 
surable exactor. South. 
Hear, ye sullen powers below ; 
Hear, ye taskers of the dead. Dryden and Lee. 
2. One who undertakes a task, as a day- 
labourer: this is a colloquial use of 
_. tasker. 
TA‘SSEL. n. s. [tasse, French; tasselus, 
_ low Latin.] An ornamental bunch of 
silk, or glittering substances. 
Then took the squire an horn of bugle small, 


4. To obtain pleasure from. 
So shalt thou be despis’d, fair maid, 
When by the sated lover tasted ; 
What first he did with tears invade, 
Shall afterwards with scorn be wasted. Carew. 
5. To feel ; to have perception of. 
He should taste death for everyman. Heb. ii. 9, 
6. To relish intellectually ; to approve. 
Thou, Adam, wilt taste no pleasure. 
Milton, P.L. 
To Taste, v. 2. 
1. To try by the mouth; to eat. 
Of this tree we may not ¢aste nor touch. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. To have a smack; to produce on the 


yo Which hung adown his side in twisted gold, 5 : 
* And tassels gay. Spenser. palate a particular sensation. 
Their heads are tricked with tassels and flowers, When the mouth is out of taste, it maketh things 
Sandys. taste bitter and loathsome, but never sweet. 


Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
When kine feed upon wild garlick, their milk 
tasteth of it. Bacon. 
If your butter tastes of brass, it is your master’s 
fault, who will not allow a silver saucepan, Swift. 
3. To distinguish intellectually. 
Scholars, when good sense describing, 
Call it tasting and imbibing. Swift. 
4. To be tinctured, or receive some quality 
or character. 
Ev’ry idle, nice, and wanton reason 
Shall, to the king, taste of this action. 


5. To try the relish of any thing. 
The body’s life with meats and air is fed, 
Therefore the soul doth use the tasting power 
In veins, which, through the tongue and palate 
spread, 
Distinguish every relish sweet and sour. 


6. To have perception of. 
Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never faste of death but once. Shaks. 
The ¢asting of death touched the righteous also, 
and there was a destruction of the multitude in 
the wilderness. Wisdom of Sol. 
7. To take to be enjoyed. 
What hither brought us? not hope here to taste 
OF pleasure. Milton, P. L. 
Of nature’s bounty men forbore to éaste, 


And the best portion of the earth lay waste. 
Waller. 


_ Ta'ssei.* n. s. [properly tercel or tiercel; 
Ital. terzuolo ; which name it is said to 
» have obtained, because it is a tierce or 
__ third \ess than the female. See Steevens’s 
Note on Shakspeare’s Rom. and Jul. 
The male of the goshawk. 
A fearfull dove — 
Having far off espyde a tassell-gent. Spenser, F.Q. 
- O, for a falconer’s voice, 
_ To lure this ¢assel-gentle back again ! 
Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 
_____When hawks lay three eggs, the first produceth 
__afemale and large hawk, the second of a middler 
_ sort, and the third a smaller bird ¢ercellene or tassel 
ofthe male sex. Sir T. Brown, Miscell. p- 119. 
Ta’sser.| x. s. [carduus fullonius.) An 
“Ta’zeL. \ herb. See Tuazre. 
ih Ainsworth. 
Adorned 


Shaks, 


Davies. 


- Ta’sseien.t adj. (from tassel.] 
__ with tassels. 


___ A purse of lether—<¢asseled with silk. 
q" Chaucer, Mill. Tale. 
___ Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
_ Awakes the slumbering leaves, or tassel’d horn 
’ Shakes the high thicket, haste I all about, 
e ‘ Milton, Arcades, 
Ta!sses. x, s. Armour for the thighs. 
‘Bed Ainsworth, 
_ Ta'srazte. adj. That may be tasted; sa- 
_ voury; relishing. 
Their distilled oils are fluid, volatile, and tastable. 
4 Boyle. 
To TASTE. v.a. [taster, to try, French. 
_ Dr. Johnson.— The old French word 
_ taster is to handle, to feel, to touch, as 
_ the Germ. and Teut. tasten, from which 
_ Kilian and Wachter derive the French ; 
and the latter deduces the word from 
_ tatse, the hand. Taste-vin Cotgrave calls 
_ abroker for wine-merchants. Richelet 
___ shews faster, under the form of ¢éter, as 
_ Common in the sense of perceiving by 
_ the palate: “tdter du vin, de la biére, 
~ &e,”" Dict. 1685.] 


8. To enjoy sparingly. 
This fiery game your active youth maintain’d, 
Not yet by years extinguish’d, though restrain’d ; 
You season still with sports your serious hours, 
For age but tastes of pleasures, youth devours. 
Dryden. 
Taste. 7. s. [from the verb. ] 


1. The act of tasting ; gustation. 
Best of fruits, whose taste gave elocution, 
. Milton, P. L. 
2. The sense by which the relish of any 
thing on the palate is perceived. 
Bees delight more in one flower than another, 
and therefore have taste. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Delicacies of taste, sight, smell. Milton, P. L. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, 
Reserve their fruit for the next age’s taste. Waller. 
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3. Sensibility ; perception. 
T have almost forgot the taste of fears : 
The time has been, my senses would have cool’d 
To hear a night shriek. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Musick in the close, 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last. 
Shakspeare, Rich. IT. 
4. That sensation which all things taken 
into the mouth give particularly to the 
tongue, the papilla of which are the 
principal instruments hereof. Quincy. 
Manna was like coriander seed, white ; and the 
taste of it was like wafers made with honey. 
Exod. xvi. 31. 
Though there be a great variety of tastes, yet, 
as in smells, they have only some few general 
names, Locke. 
5. Intellectual relish or discernment. 
Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other psalms 
which are in like manner appointed to be daily 
read, why do these so much offend and displease 
their tastes ? Hooker. 
Sion’s songs to all true dastes excelling, 
Where God is prais’d aright. Milton, P. R. 
T have no taste 
Of popular applause. Dryden, Span. Friar. 
As he had no taste of true glory, we see him 
equipped like an Hercules, with a cluband alion’s 
skin, Addison. 
This metaphor would not have been so general, 
had there not been a conformity between the men- 
tal taste and that sensitive taste which gives us a 
relish of every flavour, Addison. 
Your way of life, in my ¢aste, will be the best. 
Pope. 
How ill a taste for wit and sense prevails in 
the world! Swift. 
Pleasure results from a sense to discern, and a 
taste to be affected with beauty. Seed, Serm. 
However contradictory it may be in geometry, 
it is true in taste, that many little things will not 
make a great one. Reynolds. 


6. An essay ; a trial; an experiment. Not 
in use. 


I hope, for my brother’s justification, he wrote 
this as an essay or éaste of my virtue. Shakspeare. 


7. A small portion given as a specimen. 

They thought it not safe to resolve, till they had 
a taste of the people’s inclination. 

Bacon, Hen. VIT. 

Besides the prayers mentioned, I shall give only 
a taste of some few recommended to devout per- 
sons in the manuals and offices. Stilling fleet. 

Ta’step. adj. [from taste.] Having a 
particular relish. 

Coleworts prosper exceedingly, and are better 
tasted, if watered with salt water. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Ta’stEFuL.} adj. [taste and full.) High 
relished ; savoury. 

A sharp kind of sourness in sauces is esteemed 
pleasing and tasteful. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 186. 

Musick of sighs thou shalt not hear, 

Nor drink one lover’s tasteful tear. Cowley. 

Not ¢asteful herbs that in these gardens rise, 
Which the kind soil with milky sap supplies, 
Can move. 

Ta‘specess.} adj. [from taste.] 

1. Having no power of perceiving taste. 

2. Having no relish or power of stimulat- 
ing the palate ; insipid. 

By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them 
to an elementary simplicity, they could never be 
made tasteless. i Boyle. 

8. Having no power of giving pleasure ; 
insipid. * a 

If by bis manner of writing a critick is heavy 
and tasteless, I throw aside his criticisms. 

Addison, Spect. 

The understanding cannot, by its natural light, 
discover spiritual ed and the corruption of 
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Pope. 
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our will and affections renders them tasteless and 
insipid to us. Rogers, Serm. 
4. Having no intellectual gust. 

With all his faults, [as a prose-writer,] and ex- 
clusive of his character as a poet, he [Milton] must 
ever remain the only learned author of that taste- 
less age in which he flourished. 

Orrery on Swift, p. 217. 
Ta’sTELESSNESS.T 7. s. [from tasteless.] 
1. Insipidity ; want of relish. 

They are tainted with that creature vanity, a 
tastelessness (as it were) that is in all created plea- 
sure or profit external. 

Whitlock, Mann. of the Engl. (1654,) p. 237. 
2. Want of perception of taste. 


3. Want of intellectual relish. 

The work of writing notes is performed by rail- 
ing at the stupidity, negligence, ignorance, and 
asinine fastelessness of the former editors. 

Swift, Lett. 
Ta’stEeR. n. s. [tasteur, Fr. from taste. | 


1. One who takes the first essay of food. 
Fair hope! our earlier heaven | by thee 
Young time is taster to eternity. Crashaw. 
Says the fly, Are not all places open to me? 
Am not I the éaster to princes in all their enter- 
tainments ? LT Estrange. 
Thy tutor be thy taster, ere thou eat, 
There ’s poison in thy drink, and in thy meat. 
Dryden. 
Apicius, here, the taster of the town, 
Feedsswice a-week, to settle their renown. Young. 
g. A dram cup. Ainsworth. 
Ta’sty.* adj. [from taste.] Expressed 
or done so as to shew intellectual relish : 
a modern word. 


To TA'TTER. v. a. [cocepan, Saxon. ] 
To tear; to rend; to make ragged. 
Tattered is perhaps more properly an 
adjective. 
Through tatéer’d clothes small vices do appear, 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all, Shaks. K. Lear. 
An apothecary late I noted 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of simples. Shaksp. Rom. and Jul. 
Where wav’d the faiter’d ensigns of Ragfair, 
A yawning ruin hangs. Pope. 
Little tyrants rag’d, 
Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter’d weed. 
Thomson. 
Here Satan vanish’d — he had fresh commands, 
And knew his pupil was in able hands ; 
And now, the treasure found, and matron’s store, 
Sought other objects than the tatter’d poor. Harte. 
Ta’rrer. 2. s. [from the verb.] A rag; 
a fluttering rag. 
This fable holds, from him that sits upon the 
throne, to the poor devil that has scarce a tatter. 
L, Estrange. 
TATTERDEMA'LION.| 7. s. [from taiter.] 
A ragged fellow. 
Numbers of poor French tatterdimallians, being 
as it were the scum of the country. 
Howell, Instr. For. Trav. (1642,) p. 84. 
As a poor fellow was trudging in a bitter cold 
morning with never a rag, a spark that was warm 
clad called to this tatterdemalion, how he could 
endure this weather? L Estrange. 


To TA‘TTLE. v. n. [tateren, Dutch.] 
To prate; to talk idly; to use many 
words with little meaning. 

He stands on terms of honourable mind, 
Ne will be carried with every common wind 
Of court’s inconstant mutability, 
Ne after every fattling fable fly. Spenser. 
The one is too like an image, and says nothing ; 
and the other too like my lady’s eldest son, ever- 
more tatéling: Shakspeare. 
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The world is forward enough to tattle of them. 
Locke. 
The French language is extremely proper to | 
tattle in; it is made up of so much repetition and 
compliment. Addison. 
Ta’tTLE. n. s. [from the verb.] Prate; 
idle chat ; trifling talk. 
They asked her, how she lik’d the play? 


‘Then told the tattle of the day. Swift, Miscell. 
Such tattle often entertains 
My lord and me as far as Staines. Swift. 


‘A young academick shall dwell upon trade and 
politicks in a dictatorial stile, while at the same 
time persons well skilled in those different subjects 
hear the impertinent éat#/e with a just contempt. 

Watts on the Mind. 
Ta’rrier. n.s. [from tattle] An idle 
talker ; a prater. 

Going from house to house, tattlers, busy bodies, 
which are the canker and rust of idleness, as idle- 
ness is the rust of time, are reproved by the apostle. 

Bp. Taylor. 

Tattoo. n.s. [from tapotez tous, French. ] 

The beat of drum by which soldiers are 
warned to their quarters. 

All those whose hearts are loose and low, 

Start if they hear but the ¢tatto. Prior. 


TA‘VERN. x. s. [taverne, Fr. taberna, 
Latin.]’ A house where wine is sold, 
and drinkers are entertained. 

Enquire at London, ’mong the taverns there ; 
For there they say he daily doth frequent, 

With unrestrained loose companions. 
Shaksp. Rich. II. 

You shall be called to no more payments; fear 
no more tavern bills, which are often the sadness 
of parting, as the procuring of mirth. 

Shaksp. Cymbeline. 

To reform the vices of this town, all taverns and 
alehouses should be obliged to dismiss their com- 
pany by twelve at night, and no woman suffered 
to enter any tavern or alehouse. Swift. 

Ta!'VERNER. n. Ss [from tavern man 

Ta’VERNKEEPER. or keep; tabernarius, 

Ta’ VERNMAN. Lat. tavernier, Fr.] 
One who keeps a tavern. 

After local names, the most in number have 
been derived from occupations ; as, tailor, archer, 
taverner. Camden. 

Ta/veRNING.* 7. s. [from tavern.] Act 
of feasting at taverns. 

The misrule of our tavernings- 

Bp. Hall, Sat. ii. 1. 

Tauaut, preterite and part. passive of 
teach. 

All thy children shall be taught of the Lord. 

Tsa, liv. 13. 

How hast thou satisfy’d me, taugit to live. 

Milton. 


To TAUNT.} v. a. [tanser, Fr. Skinner. 
~ Tanden, Dutch, to shew teeth. Minsheu. 
And thus Serenius refers it to the an- 
cient word tand, dens, a tooth; tanna, 
Icel. dentibus mandere, carpere; not 


Ta’unTER.f x. s. [from taunt. ] 


without offering also to notice the Swed. 
danta, which means to censure, to 
blame. ] 
| 1. To reproach; to insult; to revile; to 
ridicule; to treat with insolence and 
contumelies. 
When I had at my pleasure taunted her, 
She in mild terms begg’d my patience. Shaks. 
The bitterness and stings of taunting jealousy, 
Vexatious days, and jarring joyless nights, 
Have driv’n him forth. Rowe, Jane Shore. 


Excuse it by the ¢atiling quality of age, which is 
always narrative. Dryden. 


2. To exprobrate; to mention with up- 
braiding. 


i AW. 


Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrase, and taunt my 
faults 


With such full licence.  Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 


| Taunt. n.s. [from the verb.] Insult; 


scoff ; reproach; ridicule. é 
With scoffs and scorns, and contumelious 
taunts, 
In open market-place produc’d they me, 
‘To be a publick spectacle. Shakspeare, Hen. VI, 
Julian thought it more effectual to persecute 
the Christians by taunts and ironies, than by tor- 
tures. Gov. of the Tongue. 
He, by vile hands to common use debas’d, 
Shall send them flowing round his drunken feast, 
With sacrilegious tawnt and impious jest. Prior. 


( One who 
taunts, repreaches, or insults. 
Huloet and Sherwood. 


| Ta’unTINnGLy. adv. [from taunting. ] With 


insult; scoffingly; with contumely and 


exprobration. 
It éauntingly replied 
To th’ discontented members, th’ mutinous parts, 
That envied his receipt. Shalkspeare, Coriol. 
The wanton goddess yiew’d the warlike maid 
From head to foot, and tauntingly she said. 
Prior. 


Taurico’rnous. adj. [taurus and cornu, 


Lat.] Having horns like a bull. 

Their descriptions must be relative, or the tau- 
ricornous picture of the one the same with the 
other. Brown. 

TAURUS.» n.s. [Latin.] The second 
sign in the zodiack. 

Were we not born under Taurus ? 

Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 


TauToLoGicaL.} adj. [tautologique, Fr. 


from tautology. | Repeating the same 
thing. 
Pleonasms of words, tautological repetitions. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pref, 


TavutoLoaist.} x. s. [from tautologize.] 


One who repeats the same thing. 


| To Tauto’Locizs.* v. n. [from tautology. | 


To repeat the same thing. 
That in this brief description the wise ma 
should tagologize, is uot to be supposed, ; 
Smich on Old Age, (1666,) p.25. 


TAUTO’LOGY. 2x. s. [raviodoyia ; tatre 


and %yG-; tautologie, Fr.] Repetition 
of the same words, or of the same sense 


in different words. 
All science is not tautology ; the last ages have 
shewn us, what antiquity never saw, in a dream. 
Glanville, Sceps. 
Saint Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal time, 
Not ev’n the feet of thy own Psyche’s rhime ; 
Though they in numbers as in sense excel, 
So just, so like tautology, they fell. Dryden. 
Every paper addressed to our beautiful incen- 
diaries, hath been filled with different consider- 
ations, that enemies may not accuse me of tauto- 
logy. Addison, Freeholder, 


To TAW.7¥ »v. a. [towwen, Dutch ; capian, 
Sax.] To dress white leather, commonly 
called alum leather, in contradistinction 
from tan leather, that which is dressed 
with bark. 

He ’s to be made more tractable, I doubt not: — 
Yes, if they taw him as they do whit-leather 
Upon an iron, or beat him soft like stock-fish. 

Beaum, and Fl. Captain. 
A marble to play with. 

Trembling I ’ve seen thee 

Mix with the children as they play’d at taw ; 

Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, 

Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. Swift. 


TAW. 2. 5S. 


a gk 3X. 


Ta’woRiLy.* adv. [from tawdry. In a 
tawdry manner. Pulteney uses it in a 
letter to Swift. © 
_ Ta’woriness.} n.s. [from tawdry.] Tinsel 
i finery; finery ostentatious, without ele- 
‘gance. 
There was a kind of tawdriness in their habits. 
, Moral State of Engl. (1670,) p. 161. 
A clumsy beau makes his ungracefulness ap- 
pear the more ungraceful by his tawdriness of dress. 
Richardson, Clarissa. 
TA’'WDRY. adj. (from Stawdrey, Saint 
_ Awdrey, or Saint Etheldred, as the 
things bought at Saint Etheldred’s fair. 
_ Henshaw, Skinner.] Meanly shewy ; 
splendid without cost; fine without 
grace; shewy without elegance. It is 
_used both of things and of persons 
wearing them. 
Bind your fillets fast, 
And gird in your waste, 
_ For more fineness, with a tawdrie lace. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
He has a kind of coxcomb upon his crown, and 
_ afew tawdry feathers, TL Estrange. 
~ Old Romulus and father Mars look down, 
Your herdsman primitive, your homely clown, 


Ts turn’d a beau in a loose tawdry gown. 
Dryden, Juv. 


He rails from morning to night at essenced fops | 
and tawdry courtiers. Addison, Spect. 
‘Her eyes were wan and eager, her dress thin 
and tawdry, her mien genteel and childish. 
—. Addison, Spect. 
/Ta’wory.} x.s. A slight ornament; a, 
kind of necklace worn by country 
_-wenches. Drayton, marginal note, Po- 
 lyolb. 8.2. 
Not the smallest: beck, 
~ But with white pebbles makes her tawdries for her 
neck. Drayton. 


TA WeD.* part. adj. [from taw.] Of the 
colour of tan; embrowned. . 
His knuckles knobb’d, his flesh deep dented in, 
_ With ¢awed hands, and hard ytanned skin. 
4 Sackville, Induct. Mir. for Mag. 
—Tawer.f x. s. [from taw; Sax. capepe.] 
__A dresser of leather. Barret. 


Tawny. adj. (tané, tanné, Fr.] Yellow, 
_ like things tanned. 
___ This child of fancy, that Armado hight, 
For interim to our studies, shall relate, 
_In high-born words, the worth of many a knight 
~ From tawny Spain, lost in the world’s debate. 
Shakspeare. 
_ Eurus his body must be drawn the colour of 
~ the tawny Moor, upon his head a red sun. 
yy Peacham. 


The tawny lion pawing to get free. 
: Milton, P. L. 
_ Whilst they make the river Senega to bound the 
Moors, so that on the south side they are black, 
“on the other only tawny, they seem not to derive it 
from the sun. Brown. 
Where’s the worth that sets this people up 
Above your own Numidia’s tawny sons ? 
Addison, Cato. 


TAXF x. s. [tasg, Welsh ; taze, Fr. taxe, 1 


~ Dutch.] 
Te An impost; a tribute imposed ; an ex- 
_ cise; a tallage. 
__ He, says Horace, being the son of a tax gatherer 
or collector, smells everywhere of the meanness of 
his birth. Dryden. 
_. With wars and taves others waste their own, 
And houses burn, and household gods deface, 
‘To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchase, 
a Dryden. 


ey 


THAT. 


The tax upon tillage was two shillings in the 
pound in arable land, and four in plantations; 
this tar was often levied in kind upon corn, and 
called decumz or tithes. Arbuthnot. 


2. [Taxo, Lat.] Charge; censure. 


Fly far from hence 
All private tazes, and immodest phrases, 
Whatever may but shew like vicious ; 
For wicked mirth never true pleasure brings, 
But honest minds are pleas’d with honest things. 
Beaum. and Fl. Kn. Burn. Pestle. 

He could not without grief of heart, and with- 
out some ¢ar upon himself and his ministers for 
the not executing the laws, look upon the bold 
licence of some pamphlets. Clarendon. 


3. [Taxa, low Lat.) Task; lesson to be 


learned. Obsolete. 

At the archdeacon’s visitation, the archdeacon 
shall appoint the curate to certain dares of the New 
Testament, -to be conned without book; and at 
their next synod to exact a rehearsal of them. 

Articles of Eccl. Visitation and Inquiry, (1564.) 


To Tax. v.a. [tawer, Fr. from the noun.] 
1. To load with imposts. 


Jehoiakim gave the silver and gold to Pharaoh, 
but he éared the land to give the money. 
2 Kings, xxiii. $5. 


2. [Taxo, Lat.] To charge; to censure; 


to accuse. It has of or with, and some- 
times for, before the fault imputed, and 
is used both of persons and things. 

How many hath he killed? I promised to eat 
all of his killing. Niece, you tax signior Bene- 
dick too much; but he ’I] be meet with you. 

Shakspeare. 

Tam not justly to be taxed with any presump- 
tion for meddling with matters wherein I have no 
dealing. Ralegh. 

Tax not divine disposal ; wisest men 
Have err’d, and by bad women been deceiv’d. 

Milton, S. A. 

They cannot tar others’ omissions towards them 
without a tacit reproach of their own. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

He taxed not Homer nor Virgil for interesting 
their gods in the wars of Troy and Italy; neither 
would he have tared Milton for his choice of a 
supernatural argument. Dryden. 

Men’s virtues I have commended as freely as I 
have faxed their crimes. Dryden. 

He call’d him back aloud, and faz’d his fear ; 
And sure enough he heard, but durst not hear. 

Dryden. 

Like some rich and mighty murderer, 

Too great for prison which he breaks with gold, 

Who fresher for new mischief does appear, 

And dares the world to tar him with the old. 
Dryden. 

If this be chance, it is extraordinary; and I 
dare not call it more, for fear of being taxed with 
superstition. Dryden. 

If he dawes both of long delay, 

My guilt is less, who sooner came away. Dryden. 

This salutation cannot be taxed with flattery, 
since it was directed to a prince, of whom it had 
been happy for Rome if he had never been born, 
or if he had never died. Addison. 


Ta‘xaBLe.f adj. [from taz.] That may 


be taxed. Sherwood. 


Taxa’TION. x. s. [taxation, Fr. taxatio, 


Lat. from taz. ] 
. The act of loading with taxes ; impost ; 
tax. 

The subjects could taste no sweeter fruits of 
having a king than grievous ¢axations to some vain 
purposes ; laws made rather to find faults than to 
prevent faults. _ Sidney. 

I bring no overture of war, no tazation of ho- 
mage ; my words are as full of peace as matter, 

Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 

He daily such tarations did exact, 


As were against the order of the state. Daniel, 


¥ 


De TA 


Various news I heard, 
Of old mismanagements, taxations new ; 
All neither wholly false, nor wholly true. 


2. Accusation; scandal. 

My father’s love is enough to honour; speak 
no more of him, youll be whipt for aration one 
of these days, Shakspeare, 

Ta’xer. 2. [from taz.] One who 
taxes. 

These rumours begot scandal against the king, 
taxing him for a great taxer of his people. 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 
Tea.f x.s. [a word, I suppose, Chinese ; 
thé, Fr, “Tea was first imported from 
Holland by the earls of Arlington and 
Ossory, in 1666; from their ladies the 
women of quality learned its use. Its 
price was then three pounds a pound, 
and continued the same to 1707. In 
1715, we began to use green tea; and 
the practice of drinking it descended to 
the lower class of the people.” Dr. 
Johnson’s Review of Hanway’s Journal. ] 
A Chinese plant, of which the infusion 
has lately been much drunk in Europe. 
The muses’ friend, tea, does our fancy aid, 
Repress those vapours which the head inyade. 


Popes 


S. 


Waller. 

One has a design of keeping an open ‘ea table. 
Addison, 

Lhave filled a tea pot, and received a dish of it. 
Addison. 

He swept down a dozen tea dishes. Spectator. 


Nor will you encourage the common tea table 
talk. Spectator. 

Green leaves of éea contain a narcotick juice, 
which exudes by roasting: this is performed with 
great care before it is exposed to sale. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

A living tea pot stands ; one arm held out, 

One bent; the handle this, and that the spout. 


Pope. 
The mistress of the tea shop may give half an 
ounce, Swift, 


The fear of being thought pedants hath taken 
many young divines off from their severer studies, 
which they have exchanged for plays, in order to 
qualify them for tea tables. Swift. 

When you sweep, never stay to pick up tea 
spoons. Swift. 

To TEACH. ». a. pret. and part. pass. 
taught, sometimes teached, which is now 
obsolete. [cecan, Saxon. Dr. John- 
son.— From the Swed.te, Icel. tza, to 
show: the derivation of which by 
Stiernh. from the M. Goth. ataugian, to 
show, (compounded of at, to, and augo, 
the eye,) Serenius pronounces highly 
ingenious and probable. See also 
Wachter in V. ZeIcEn. ] 

1. To instruct; to inform, as a master: 
correlative to learn. 

Iam too sudden bold: 
To teach a teacher ill beseemeth me. Shaks. 

The Lord will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths. Tsa. ii, 3. 

Teach us by what means to shun 
The inclement seasons, Milton, P. L. 

2. To deliver any doctrine or art, or words 

to be learned. 


Moses wrote this song, and taught it. ‘ 
Deut. xxxi. 22, 


In vain they worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men, St. Matt. xv. 9. 


They teach all nations what of him they learn’d, 
Milton, P. L. 


3. To show; to exhibit so as to impress 
upon the mind. 


TE A 


He isa good divine that follows his own instruc- 
tions; I can easier teach twenty what were good 
to be done, than to be one of the twenty to follow 
my own teaching. Shakspeare. 

If some men teach wicked things, it must be 
that others should practise them. South, Serm. 


4, To tell; to give intelligence. 

Huswives are teached, instead of a clocke, 

How winter night passeth by crowing of cocke. 

Tusser. 

To Teacu. v.n. To perform the office 

of an instructor. 

Thave labour’d, 

And with no little study, that my teaching, 

And the strong course of my authority, 

Might go one way. Shakspeare. 

The heads judge for reward, the priests teach 
for hire, and the prophets divine for money. 

Mic. iii. 11. 
Tr’AcHABLE. adj. [from teach.] Docile ; 
susceptive of instruction. 

> Tis sufficient that matters of faith and religion 
be propounded in such a way, as to render them 
highly credible, so as an honest and teachable man 
may willingly and safely assent to them, and ac- 
cording to the rules of prudence be justified in so 
doing. Wilkins. 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbiassed, 
and teachable to learn our religion from the word 
of God. Watts. 

Tr’ ACHABLENESS.} x. s. [from teachable.] 
Docility ; willingness to learn ; capacity 
to learn. 

Docility, teachableness, tractableness, is the pro- 
perty of wisdom; and he that is wise, is nearest 
unto happiness. Granger on Eccl. (1621,) p. 105. 

Tr acHer. n. s. [from teach. ] 
1. One who teaches; an instructor; pre- 
ceptor. 

Nature is no sufficient teacher what we should 
do that may attain unto life everlasting. Hooker. 

I went into the temple, there to hear 
The teachers of our law, and to propose 
What might improve my knowledge or their own. 

Milton, P.R. 

These were notions born with us; such as we 
were taught without the help of a teacher. 

South, Serm. 

Imperious, with a teacher’s air, 

Boastful he claims a right to wisdom’s chair. 
Blackmore. 
2. One who without regular ordination 
assumes the ministry. 

Dissenting teachers are under no incapacity of 
accepting civil and militaryemployments. Swift. 

3. A preacher; one who is to deliver doc- 
trine to the people. 

For the choice of a governor more sufficient, the 
teachers in all the churghes assembled themselves, 

Ralegh. 

Our lecture men, and some others, whom pre- 
cise people stile powerful teachers, do seldom 
honour it, White. 

Wolves shall succeed for teachers. Milton, P. L. 
He may teach his diocese who ceases to be able 
to preach to it; he may do it by appointing teach- 


ers, and by a vigilant exacting from them the in- 


struction of their flocks, South. 


Trap, or Tepr.} x. s. [tede, old Fr. teda, 
Not in 


Lat.] A torch; a flambeau. 
use. 

A bushy tead a groom did light, 
And sacred lamp in secret chamber hide. 


Spenser, I’. Q. 


Hymen is awake, 
And long since ready from his mask to move, 


With his bright ¢ead that flames with many a flake. 
Spenser, Epithal. 


A name of contempt used 


TEAGUE. 2.5. 
for an Irishman. 


TEA 


His case appears to me like honest Teague’s, 

When he was run away with by hislegs. Prior. 
TEAL. n.s. [teelingh, Dutch.] A wild fowl 
of the duck kind. 

Some serve for food to us, and some but to feed 
themselves; amongst the first sort we reckon the 
dip-chick, coots, teal, wigeon. 

Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 
TEAM. n.s. [temo, the team of a carriage, 
Latin; ceam, Sax. a yoke. ] 


1. A number of horses or oxen drawing at 
once the same carriage. 
Thee a ploughman all unweeting found, 
As he his toilsome team that way did guide, 
And brought thee up in ploughman’s state to bide. 
Spenser. 
We fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolick.  Shaks. Mids. Night’s Dream. 
Making such difference betwixt wake and sleep, 
As is the diff’rence betwixt day and night, 
The hour before the heav’nly harness’d team 
Begins his golden progress in the east. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
I am in love; but a team of horse shall not 
pluck that from me, nor who ’tis I love. Shaks. 
After the declining sun 
Had chang’d the shadows, and their task was done, 
Home with their weary team they took their way. 
Roscommon. 
He heay’d with more than human force to move 
A weighty stone, the labour of a team. Dryden. 
In stiff clays they may plough one acre of wheat 
with a team of horse. Mortimer. 
2. Any number passing in a line. 
Like a long team of snowy swans on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid sky. 
Dryden. 
To TEAM.* v.a. [from the noun.] To 
join together in a team. 
By this the Night forth from the darksome 
bower 
Of Erebus her teamed steeds gan call. 
Spenser, Virgil’s Gnat. 
TEAR. x. s. [ea in this word is pro- 
nounced ee ; and tear rhymes to cheer ; 
tagr, M. Goth. ceap, Sax. daigr, Welsh 
and Armor. déxpuoy, Gr. all signifying the 
same. | 
1. The water which violent passion forces 


from the eyes. 
She comes; and [ll prepare 
My tear stain’d eyes to see her miseries.  Shaks. 
The pretty vaulting sea refus’d to drown me, 
Knowing, that thou would’st have me drown’d 
on shore 
With tears as salt as sea, through thy unkindness. 
Shakspeare. 
Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast fore’d me. 
Let ’s dry our eyes. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
Tears are the effects of compression of the 
moisture of the brain upon dilatation of the spirits. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
She silently a gentle tear let fall. Milton, P. L. 
2. Any moisture trickling in drops. 
Let Araby extol her happy coast, 
Her fragrant flow’rs, her trees with precious tears, 
Her second harvests, Dryden. 


To TEAR.+ v. a. pret. tore, anciently 
tare ; part. pass. torn. [tairan, gatairan, 
M. Goth. taera, Su. Goth. cepan, Sax. 
ea is pronounced as a, and tear rhymes 
to square.] 

1. To pull in pieces ; to lacerate; to rend; 


to separate by violent pulling. 
Come, seeling night, 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
4 


TEA 


Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond — 
Which keeps me pale. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
The one went out from me; and I said, Surely 
he is torn in pieces, and I saw him not since, 
Gen. xliy. 28, 
John tore off lord Strut’s servants’ clothes; now 
and then they came home naked. 
Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
Ambassadors sent to Carthage were like to be 
torn to pieces by the populace. Arbuthnot. 
2. To laniate ; to wound with any sharp 
point drawn along. 
Old men with dust deform’d their hoary hair, 
The women beat their breasts, their cheeks they 
tare. Shakspeare. 
Neither shall men tear themselves for them in 
mourning to comfort them for the dead. Jer. xvi. 7. 


3. To break or take away by violence. 

As storms the skies, and torrents tear the ground, 
Thus rag’d the prince, and scatter’d death around, 

a ‘ Dryden, 
4. To divide violently ; to shatter. 

Is it not as much reason to say, that God de- 
stroys fatherly authority, when he suffers one in 
possession of it to have his government torn in 
pieces, and shared by his subjects ? Locke. 


5. To pull with violence; to drive yio- 
lently. 

He roar’d, he beat his breast, he tore his hair, 

Dryden. 

From harden’d oak, or from a rock’s cold womb, 
At least thou art from some fierce tigress come ; 
Or on rough seas from their foundation torn, 
Got by the winds, and in a tempest born. Dryden. 

Blush rather, that you are a slave to passion, 
Which, like a whirlwind, tears up all your virtues, 
And gives you not the leisure to consider. 

A. Philips. 

6. To take away by sudden violence. 

Solyman 

Rhodes and Buda from the Christians tore. 

Waller. 
The hand of fate 
Has torn thee from me, and I must forget thee. “ 
Addison. 
7. To make a violent rent. 

In the midst a tearing groan did break 

The name of Antony. Shaksp. Ant. and Cleop. 
To Tear. v. n. [tieren, Dutch.] To fume; 
to rave ; to rant turbulently. 

All men transported into outrages for small 
trivial matters, fall under the innuendo of this bull, 
that ran tearing mad for the pinching of a mouse, 

L’ Estrange. 
Tear. n.s. [from the verb.] A rent; a 
fissure. 
Tr’areR. n.s. [from Totear.] One who 
rends or tears; one who blusters. 


TE ARFALLING. adj. [tear and fall.] Ten- 
der ; shedding tears. 
Tam in 
So far in blood, that sin will pluck on sin: 
Tearfalling pity dwells not in this eye. Shakspeare. 


Tr’arFuL. adj. [tear and full.] Weep- 
ing ; full of tears. 
Is ’t meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes add water to the sea? —- Shak. 
To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dry the tearful sluices of despair ; 
Charm’d with that virtuous draught the exalted 
_ mind 
All sense of woe delivers to the wind. Pope, Odys. 
Te’arcess.* adj. [tear and less. ] Without 
tears. 
They look on with tearless eyes. ; 
: Sandys, Ps. 106. 
Why weep ye now ? ye saw with tearless eye 
When your fleet perish’d on the Punick wave. 
Shenstone, El, 19. 


| Gea 
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; To TEASE.} v. a. [ceyan, Saxon.] 


-]. To comb or unravel wool or flax. 
aia Coarse complexions, 

_ And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 
_ The sampler, and to tease the huswife’s wool. 


Milton, Comus. 
2, To scratch cloth in order to level the 
nap. 
§. To torment with importunity; to vex 
_ with assiduous impertinence. 
Not by the force of carnal reason, 
But indefatigable teasing. Butler. 
My friends always teuse me about him, because 
he has no estate. Spectator. 
_ After having been present in publick debates, 
he was teased by his mother to inform her of what 
had passed. Addison. 
‘We system-makers can sustain 
The thesis, which you grant was plain ; 
And with remarks and comments tease ye, 


In case the thing before was easy. Prior. 


)TWASEL. n. s. [ceeyl, Sax. dipsacus, Lat.] 
| A plant. 
_ The species are three: one is called 
_carduus fullonum, and is of singular use 
“in raising the nap upon woollen cloth. 
Miller. 
‘Te AsSELER.* nx. 5s. [from teasel; tezzeler, 
Norm. Fr.] One who raises the nap 
on woollen cloth by means of the teasel. 
Kelham. 


‘Tg’Aser.f 2. s. [from tease.| Whoever 
or whatever torments by incessant im- 
portunity. 
These teazers, rather to rouse than pinch the 
game, only made Whitaker find his spirits. 
Fuller, Holy State, p. 60. 
A fly buzzing at his ear, makes him deaf to the 
best advice. If you would have him come to 
himself, you must take off his little teaser, which 
holds his reason at bay. Collier. 
Teat.f x. s. [teth, Welsh; cit, Saxon; 
teite, Dutch; teton, French. Dr. John- 
son.—Germ. titte, dutte; Heb. dad ; 
_M. Goth. daddian, lactare: vox anti- 
' quissima. See Wachter and Serenius. ] 
_Adug; apap. 
_ Eyen at thy feat thou hadst thy tyranny. 
‘ Shakspeare. 
: Snows cause a fruitful year, watering the earth 
better than rain; for the earth sucks it as out of 
the teat. Bacon. 
When we perceive that bats have teats, we infer, 
_ that they suckle their younglings with milk. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
It more pleas’d my sense 
_ Than smell of sweetest fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even. 
Milton, P. L. 
| Infants sleep, and are seldom awake but when 
hunger calls for the teat. Locke. 
__ The goat, how bright amidst her fellow stars, 
__ Kind Amalthea, reach’d her teat distent 
With milk, thy early food. Prior. 


‘Te'cutry. adv. [from techy.] Peevishly ; 
fretfully ; frowardly. 


Trcuiness.f x.s. [from techy.] Peevish- 
hess; fretfulness. 

Age is not a more common plea than unjust : 
+ The young man pretends it for his wanton and 
_ inordinate lust ; the old, for his grippleness, techi- 

ness, loquacity : all wrongfully, and not without 
. foul abuse. Bp. Hall, Tempt. Repell. iii. § 10. 
TECHNICAL. adj. [rexyents ; technique, 
_ French.] Belonging to arts ; not in com- 

mon or popular use. 
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In technical words, or terms of art, they refrain 
not from calling the same substance sometimes the 
sulphur, and sometimes the mercury of a body. 

2 Locke. 
Tr’cuntcatty.* adv. [from technical.] In 
a technical manner. 

The first professed English satirist, to speak 
technically, is bishop Joseph Hall. 

Warton, Hist. FE. P. iv, 2. 
Tecuno’Loey.* n. s. [rex and Asyos, Gr.] 
A description or discourse upon arts. 

There were not any further essays made in 
technology for above fourscore years ; but all men 
acquiesced in the common grammar. 

wells, Exam. of Gramm. (1683,) Pref. p. 17. 


TE’CHY.f adj. [for touchy, that is, in- 
clination to be touched with whatever 
is said or done. Ray. Often written 
tetchy ; which see.] Peevish; fretful ; 
irritable ; easily made angry; froward. 


I cannot come to Cressid but by Pandar, 
And he is as techy to be wood to woo, 
As she is stubborn-chaste against all suit. 
Shakspeare. 
When it did taste the wormwood on the nipple, 
and felt it bitter, pretty fool, to see it techy, and fall 
out with the dug. Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 


Trcto’Nick. adj. [rexJovxds.] Pertaining | 


to building. Bailey. 

To Trep.f v. a. [Perhaps from the Icel. 
tae (tadi,tad,) explicare, dissolvere; which 
comes near the idea of tedding hay. 
Dr. Jamieson. From tudda, Su. Goth. 
intricare. Craven Dialect.] To spread 
abroad new-mown grass, in order to 
make it into hay. 

The smell of grain, or tedded grass or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound. 
Milton, P. L. 

Hay-makers following the mowers, and casting 

it abroad, they call tedding. Mortimer. 
Prudent his fall’n heaps 

Collecting, cherish’d with the tepid wreaths 

Of tedded grass, and the sun’s mellowing beams, 

Rivall’d with artful heats. Philips. 

TEDDER, or Te’tuer. nx. s. [tudder, 
Dutch ; tzudt, a rope, Icelandick.] 

1. A rope with which a horse is tied in the 
field that he may not pasture too wide. 
[teoher, Erse. ] 

2. Any thing by which one is restrained. 

We live joyfully, going abroad within our fedder. 

Bacon. 

We shall have them against the wall; we know 
the length of their tedder, they cannot run far from 
us. Child. 

To Tr’ppEeR.* v. a. [from the noun.] 
To tie up ; to restrain. 

Though it is not required that we should be 
always teddered to a formal solemn praying ; yet 
by our mental meditations, and our ejaculatory 
emissions'of the heart and mind, we may go far 


to the compleating the Apostle’s counsel. 
Feltham, Res. ii. 55. 


TE DE'UM. n. s. An hymn of the 
church, so called from the two first 


words of the Latin. 
The choir, 
With all the choicest musick of the kingdom, 
Together sung Te Deum. Shaks, Hen. VITI. 
Te Deum was sung at Saint Paul's after the 
victory. Bacon. 


TEDIOUS. adj. [tedieux, Fr. tedium, 
Latin. ] 

1. Wearisome by continuance; trouble- 
some ; irksome. 


TEE 

The one intense, the other still remiss, 

Cannot well suit with either, but soon prove 
Tedious alike, Milton, P. L. 

Pity only on fresh objects stays, 

But with the éedious sight of woes decays, Dryden. 
2. Wearisome by prolixity. Used of au- 
thours or performances. 

They unto whom we shall seem dedious are in 
nowise injured by us, because it is in their own 
hands to spare that labour which they are not 
willing to endure. Hooker. 

That I be not further tedious unto thee, hear 
us of thy clemency a few words. Acts, xxiv. 4, 

Chief mastery to dissect 
With long and tedious havock fabled knights. 
Milton, P.L. 
3. Slow. 


But then the road was smooth and fair to see, 
With such insensible declivity, 
That what men thought a ¢edious course to run, 
Was finish’d in the hour it first begun. Harte. 


Te‘Diousty.t adv. [from tedious.] In 
such a manner as to weary. 
Why dost thou wrong 
Our mutual love so much, and tediously prolong 
Our mirthful marriage-hour ? 
, Drayton, Polyolb. S, 13. 
Trprousygss. n.s. [from tedious.] 
1. Wearisomeness by continuance. 

She distastes them all within a while; 
And in the sweetest finds a tediousness. 

| 2. Wearisomeness by prolixity. 

In vain we labour to persuade them, that any 
thing can take away the tediousness of prayer, ex- 
cept it be brought to the same measure and form 
which themselves assign. Hooker. 

3. Prolixity ; length. 

Since brevity’s the soul of wit, 

And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes, 
I will be brief. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

4. Uneasiness ; tiresomeness; quality of 
wearying. 

In those very actions whereby we are especially 
perfected in this life we are not able to persist ; 
forced we are with very weariness, and that often, 
to interrupt them; which ¢ediousness cannot fall 
into those operations that are in the state of bliss 
when our union with God is complete. Hooker. 

More than kisses, letters mingle souls, 

For thus friends absent speak ; this ease controuls 
The tediousness of my life. Donne. 


To TEEM.} v.n. [ceman, Saxon ; to pro- 
create ; team, offspring. ] 
1. To bring young. 


If she must teem, 
Create her child of spleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart disnatur’d torment to her. 
Shakspeare. 
2. To be pregnant ; to engender young. 
Have we more sons? or are we like to have ? 
Is not my teeming date drunk up with time, 
And wilt thou pluck my fair son from mine age ? 
Shakspeare. 
When the rising spring adorns the mead, 
Teeming buds and cheerful greens appear. Dryd. 
There are fundamental truths the basis upon 
which a great many others rest: these are teeming 
truths, rich in store, with which they furnish the 
mind, and, like the lights of heaven, give light 
and evidence to other things. Locke. 
3. To be full; to be charged as a breeding 
animal, 
We live in anation where there is scarce a single 
head that does not teem with politicks. Addison, 
To TEEM.f v. a. 
1. To bring forth ; to produce. 
What ’s the newest grief ? 
Each minute teems anew one. Shaks. Macbeth. 
Common mother, thou 
Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast, 
Teems and feeds all, Shakspeare, Timon. 


Davies. 
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The earth obey’d; and straight 
Opening her fertile womb, teem'd at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures. Milton, P. L. 
The deluge wrought such a change, that the 
earth did not then teem forth its increase, as for- 
merly of its own accord, but required culture. 
Woodward, Nat, Hist. 
2. To pour. A low word, imagined by 
Skinner to come from tommen, Danish, 
to draw out ; to pour. The Scots retain 
it: as, teem that water out; hence Swift 
took this word. Dr. Johnson. — What 
Dr. Johnson has here said, is not accu- 
rate. This sense of teem is not only still 
retained in our northern parts of Eng- 
land, but is very old in our language. 
« The teming or broaching of a vessel, 
depletio.” Prompt. Parv. Serenius re- 
fers it to the Icel. taema, to empty. 
Teem out the remainder of the ale into the tank- 
ard, and fill the glass with small beer. 
Swift, Direct. to the Butler. 
Tr’emer. n. s. [from teem.] One that 
brings young. 
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Tr‘cument. n: s. [¢tegumentum, Latin.] 
Cover; the outirard part. This word 
is seldom used but in anatomy or phy- 
sicks. 

Clip and trim those tender strings in the fashion 
of beard, or other hairy fegwments. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Proceed by section, dividing the skin, and sepa- 
rating the teguments. Wiseman, Surgery. 
In the nutmeg another tegument is the mace 
between the green pericarpium and the hard shell. 
Ray on the Creation. 

Trne’s.* interjection. This is an old ex- 
pression for a laugh. It is also used in 
Scotland; and Dr. Jamieson considers 
it as either derived from the sound, or 
as allied to hia, Su. Goth. and Icel. to 
sport, to laugh. 

, Te-he, quoth she, and clapt the window to. 
Chaucer, Mill. Tale. 

To Twnee. v.n. To laugh with a loud 
and more insolent kind of cachinnation ; 
to titter. 

They laugh’d and te-hee’d with derision, 
To see them take your disposition. Hudibras. 
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TELESMA’TICAL.* adj. [from telesm.] Be- 
longing to telesms. 

They had a telesmatical way of preparation, 
answerable to the beginnings and mediocrity of 
the art. Gregory, Notes on Script. p. 41. 

There was brought into Aleppo a little copper 
vessel, out of a strong imagination that it was 
endued with a telesmatical virtue to draw there. 
unto a sort of birds which feed on locusts. 

Ricaut, State of the Gr. Ch. p. 376. 

Teve'sTIcK.* n. s. [from redos and sryoc, 

Greek.] A poem, where the final let- 
ters of each line make up a name. 

Mason. 

Acrosticks and éelesticks on jump names, 

B. Jonson, Underwoods. 
To TELL. ». a. preterite and part. pass, 
told. {cellan, Sax. taelen, tellen, Dutch; 
talen, Danish. } 
1. To utter; to express; to speak. 
I will not eat till I have told mine errand. 
Gen. xxiv, 33, 

Thy message might in telling wound, 

And in performing end us. Milton, P. L. 
2. To relate; to rehearse. 3 
I will declare what wise men have éold from 


Te’emruL. adj. [ceamgul, Saxon. ] 

1. Pregnant; prolifick. 

2. Brimful. Ainsworth. 
Tr’emuess. adj. [from teem.] Unfruitful ; 


Tri.} n. s. [tlia, Lat.] The same with 
linden or lime tree. 
A teiltree and an oak have their substance in 
them when they cast their leaves. Isa. vi, 13. 
From purple violets and the ¢ei/ they bring 


their fathers, and have not hid. Job, xv. 18, 
When Gideon heard the telling of the dream, 

and the interpretation, he worshipped. 
Judges, Vii. 13. 


not prolifick. 
Such wars, such waste, such fiery tracks of dearth, 
Their zeal has left, and such a teemless earth. 
Dryden. 
TEEN.} x. s. [cman, Saxon, to kindle ; 
tenen, Flemish, to vex ; ceonan, Saxon, 
injuries.] Sorrow; grief. Not in use, 
Dr. Johnson says; yet it is still a north- 
ern word both for sorrow, and for injury 
or harm. 
Arrived there 
That barelhiead knight, for dread and doleful teen 
Would fain have fled, ne durst approachen near. 
Spenser. 
Fry not in heartless grief and doleful teen. 
! Spenser. 
My heart bleeds 
To think o” the teen that I have turn’d to you. 
Shakspeare. 
Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen, 
And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teen. 
Shakspeare. 
Cold winter’s storms and wreakful teene. 
W. Browne. 
To TEEN.} v. a. [from cinan, to kindle, 
Sax.] To excite; to provoke to do a 
thing. Not in use. - 
Why tempt ye me, and tene, with such manner 
speche ? Chaucer, Test. of Love. 
Religious reverence doth buriall teene, 
Which whoso wants, wants so much of his rest. 
4 Spenser, F. Q. 
TrEns. n.s. [from teen for ten.] The 
years reckoned by the termination teen ; 
as, thirteen, fourteen. 
Our author would excuse these youthful scenes, 
Begotten at his entrance, in his teens ; 
Some childish fancies may approve the toy, 
Some like the muse the more for being a boy. 
Granville. 
Terra, the plural of tooth. 
Who can open the doors of his face? his teeth 
are terrible round about. Job, xli. 14, 
To Treru. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
breed teeth; to be at the time of den- 
. tition. 
When the symptoms of teething appear, the gums 
ought to be relaxed by softening ointment, 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Their gather’d sweets, and rifle all the spring. 
Addison, Virg. Georg. 4. 
Teint. n. s. [teinte, Fr.] Colour; touch of 
the pencil. 

Glaz’d colours have a vivacity which can never 
be imitated by the most brilliant colours, because 
the different teints are simply laid on, each in its 
place, one after another. Dryden. 

TrLAry. adj. [tela, a web, Latin.] Spin- 
ning webs. 

The pictures of telary spiders, and their po- 
sition in the web, is commonly made lateral, and 
regarding the horizon; although we shall com- 
monly find it downward, and their heads repecting 
the center. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


TrLecrapu.* n. s. [telegraphe, French; 
from redos and yeadw, Greek.] An in- 
strument that answers the end of writing 
by conveying intelligence to a distance 
through the means of signals. | Mason. 


TE/LESCOPE.} n. s. [telescope, French ; | 


from yae, far, and cxoréo, to view. 
Our word is not old in the language. 
In 1655, it is placed in Bagwell’s Mys- 
tery of Astronomy among words requir- 
ing explanation.] A long glass by which 
distant objects are viewed. 

The telescope discovers to us distant wonders in 
the heavens, and shews the milky way, and the 
bright cloudy spots, in a very dark sky, to be a 
collection of little stars. Watts. 

TELESCO’PICAL.f 1 adj. [from telescope. ] 
TELESCO’PICK. Belonging to a tele- 
scope; seeing at a distance. 

Mr. Molyneux discoursed of telescopic sights. 

Hist. R. S. iv. 272. 

Plain or telescopical sights for astronomical in- 

struments. Ward's Gresham Prof. (1740,) p- 177. 


TE'LESM.* n. s. [talism, Arabick. See 
TavisMAN.] A kind of amulet or ma- 
gical charm. 

He made there many telesms at the instance of 
the citizens, as that against the storks, against the 
river Lycus, and other strange things. 

Gregory, Notes on Script. p. 38. 

This is hugely like the consecrated telesms of 
the pagans, More against Idolatry, ch. 9. 
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He longer will delay to hear thee tel/ 
His generation. Milton, P. L. 
You must know; but break, O break my heart, 
Before I tell my fatal story out, 
Th’ usurper of my throne is my wife! Dryden. 
The rest are vanish’d, none repass’d the gate, 
And not a man appears to fell their fate. 
Pope, Odyss. 
3. To teach ; to inform. 
He gently ask’d where all the people be, 
Which in that stately building wont to dwell, 
Who answer’d him full soft, he could not éell, 
Spensers 
I told him of myself; which was as much 
As to have ask’d him pardon. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Tell me now, what lady is the same, 
To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, 
That you to-day promis’d to dell me of. Shaks. 
The fourth part of a shekel of silver will T give 
to the man of God to ¢el/ us our way. 
1 Sam. ix. 8 
Saint Paul ¢elleth us, we must needs be subject 
not only for fear, but also for conscience sake. 
Sanderson« » 
Tell me how may I know him, how adore. __ 
Milton, P. L. 
4. To discover ; to betray. 
They will ¢e// it to the inhabitants. 
Num. xiv. 14. 
5. To count; to number. ‘ 
Here lies the learned Sayile’s heir, 
So early wise, and lasting fair ; 
That none, except her years they told, ; 
Thought her a child, or thought her old, Taller: 
Numerous sails the fearful only ¢ell s 
Courage from hearts, and not from numbers grows: 
Dryden. 
A child can ¢ell twenty before he has any idea 
of infinite. Locke. 
She doubts if two and two make four, 
Though she has ¢old them ten times o’er. 
6. To make excuses. A low word. 
Tush, never tell me, I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago, who hast had my purse, _ 
As if the strings were thine, should’st know of this. 
Shakspeare. 


Prior, 


To TELL. v. 2. 
1. To give an account ; to make report 
I will compass thine altar, O Lord, that I may 
publish with the voice of thanksgiving, and ¢ell of 
all thy wondrous works, Ps. xxVie 7+ 
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_ Ye that live and move, fair creatures ! tell, 
Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here? 

7 ‘ _ Milton, P. L. 

2. To Te.t on. To inform of. A doubt- 
ful phrase. 

David saved neither man nor woman alive, to 
bring tidings to Gath, saying, Lest they should ¢ell 
_on us, saying, So did David. 1 Sam. xxvii. 11, 

Tr’Lier.t x. s. [from fell.] 

1, One who tells or relates. 

The nature of bad news infects the feller. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

2. One who numbers; a numberer. 

3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, 
of which there are four in number: 
their business is to receive all monies 
due to the king, and give the clerk of 
the pell a bill to charge him therewith : 
they also pay all persons any money 
piyable to them by the king, by warrant 

rom the auditor of the receipt : they 
also make books of receipts and pay- 
ments, which they deliver to the lord 
treasurer. Cowel. 

TwLurace. n. s. [tell and tale.] One who 
gives malicious information; one who 
carries officious intelligence. 

You speak to Casca, and to such a man 
That is no flearing ¢elltale. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
What, shall these papers lie like telltales here? 
Shakspeare. 
A telltale out of school 
Is of all wits the greatest fool. Swift. 

Tr’Lirave.* adj. Blabbing; telling tales; 
giving malicious information. 

Let not the heavens hear these telltale women 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed. Shakspeare. 
*Tis done ; report displays her telltale wings, 

And to each ear the news and tidings brings. 
Fairfax. 
And to the telltale sun desery 
Our conceal’d solemnity. Milton, Comus. 
Eurydice and he are prisoners here, 
But will not long be so: this telltale ghost 
Perhaps will clear them both. Dryden and Lee. 


TEMERA'RIOUS. adj. [temeraire, Fr. te- 
merarius, Latin.] 

1. Rash; heady; unreasonably adventur- 
ous; unreasonably contemptuous of dan- 
ger. 

Resolution without foresight is but a ¢emera- 
rious folly ; and the consequences of things are the 
first point to be taken into consideration. 

L’ Estrange. 

2. Careless ; heedless; done at random, 

Should he find upon one single sheet of parch- 
ment, an oration written full of profound sense, 
adorned with elegant phrase, the wit of man could 
hot persuade him that this was done by the teme- 
rarious dashes of an unguided pen. Ray. 

Temera'riousty.* adv. [from temera- 

_ rious.| Rashly ; with unreasonable con- 

_ tempt of danger ; without heed. 

____ The greatest mistake, of all others, was to pub- 
lish such a notorious untruth to the world so teme- 
rariously, without better advice. 

Bp. Bramhall, Ch. of Eng. Def. ch. 2. 

I have ventured, perhaps too temerariously, to 
contribute my mite to the learned world. 

oe: Swift, Antig. of the Eng. Tongue. 

‘Teme‘riry.} x. s, [temerité, old French ; 

_ temeritas, Lat.] Rashness; unreasonable 

_ Contempt of danger, 

Without suspicion of temerity. 

L More, Infin. of Worlds, (1647,) st. 61. 

__ The figures are bold even to temerity. Cowley. 

To TEMPER. v. a. [tempero, Latin; tem- 

meperer, Fr.] 
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1. To mix so as that one part qualifies the 
other. 
I shall temper so 
Justice with mercy, as may illustrate most 
Them fully satisfy’d, and Thee appease. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. To compound; to form by mixture; to 
qualify as an ingredient. 
Tf you could find out but a man 
To bear a poison, I would temper it ; 
That Romeo should upon receipt thereof 
Soon sleep in quiet. Shakspeare. 


3. To mingle, 

Prepare the sixth part of an ephah and the third 

part of an hin of oil, to temper with the fine flour. 
Ezek. xlvi. 14, 

The good old knight, with a mixture of the father 

and master of the family, tempered the inquiries 
after his own affairs with kind questions relating 
to themselves, Addison. 


4. To beat together to a proper consist- 


ence, 
Th’ uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms, 
And temper clay with blood of Englishmen. 
Shakspeare. 
The potter tempering soft earth, fashioneth every 
vessel with much labour. Wisd. xv. 7. 


5. To accommodate; to modify. 

Thy sustenance serving to the appetite of the 
eater, tempered itself to every man’s liking, 

Wisd. xvi. 21. 
6. To bring to due proportion; to mode- 
rate excess. 

These soft fires with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm, 

Temper or nourish, Milton, P. L. 
7. To soften; to mollify; to assuage ; to 
soothe ; to calm. 

Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured to 
temper their warlike courages with sweet delights 
of learning and sciences: so that as much as the 
one excelled in arms, the other exceeded in know- 
ledge. Spenser on Ireland. 

With this she wants to temper angry Jove, 
When all the gods he threats with thundering dart. 

Spenser. 

Now will I to that old Andronicus, 
And temper him with all the art I have. 

Woman! Nature made thee 
To temper man; we had been brutes without you. 

Otway. 
8. To form metals to a proper degree of 
hardness. 


Shaks. 


The sword 
Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was given him ¢emper’d so, that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge. Milton, P. L. 
In the tempering of steel, by holding it but a 
minute or two longer or lesser in the other com- 
petent heat, gives it very differing tempers as to 
brittleness or toughness. Boyle. 
Repeated peals they hear, 
And, in a heay’n serene, refulgent-arms appear ; 
Red'ning the skies, and glitt’ring all around, 
The temper’d metals clash, and yield a silver sound, 
t Dryden. 
9. To govern. A‘Latinism. 
With which the damned ghosts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and Tartare zempereth. Spenser. 
Tr’mper. n. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 
Nothing better proyeth the excellency of this 
soil and temper than the abundant growing of the 
palm trees. Ralegh. 
Health itself is but a kind of temper, gotten and 
preserved by a convenient mixture of contrarieties, 
_ Arbuthnot, 
2. Middle course; mean or medium. 
If the estates of some bishops were exorbitant 
before the reformation, the present clergy’s wishes 
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reach no further than that some reasonable temper 
had been used instead of paring them so quick. 
Swift, Miscell. 
3. Constitution of body. 

This body would be increased daily, being sup- 
plied from above and below, and having done 
growing, it would become more dry by degrees, 
and of a temper of greater consistency and firm- 
ness, i Burnet, Theory. 

4. Disposition of mind. 
This, I shall call it evangelical, temper is far 
from being natural to any corrupt child of Adam. 
Hammond. 
Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard and judg’d, 
Without wrath or reviling. Milton, P. L. 

This will keep their thoughts easy and free, the 
only temper wherein the mind is capable of receiv- 
ing new informations. Locke on Education. 

All irregular tempers in trade and business, are 
but like irregular ¢empers in eating and drinking. 

Law. 
5. Constitutional frame of mind. 

The brain may devise laws for the blood, but a 

hot temper leaps o’er a cold decree. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
Our hearts, 
Of brothers temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
6. Calmness of mind; moderation. 

Restore yourselyes unto your tempers, fathers, 
And without perturbation hear me speak. 

B. Jonson. 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise. Pope. 

7. State to which metals are reduced, par- 
ticularly as to hardness. 
Here draw I 
A sword, whose temper I intend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal. Shaks. 
Ithuriel with his spear 
Touch’d lightly ; for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of ccelestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness : up he starts, 
Discover’d, and surpris’d. Milton, P.L. 

These needles should have a due temper; for 
if they are too soft, the force exerted to carry them 
through the flesh will bend them ; if they are too 
brittle, they snap. Sharp. 

TEMPERAMENT. n. 5. [temperamentum, 
Lat. temperament, Fr.} 

1. Constitution; state with respect to the 
predominance of any quality. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold in propor- 
tion to the present temperament of that part of our 
body to which they are applied. Locke. 

2. Medium; due mixture of opposites. 

The common law has wasted and wrought out 
those distempers, and reduced the kingdom to its 
just state and temperament. Hale. 

TEMPERAME'NTAL. adj. [from tempera- 
ment.| Constitutional, 

That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture 
of prevalent humours that may be collected from 
spots in our nails, we concede. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Intellectual representations are received with as 


unequal a fate upon a bare temperamental relish or 
disgust. Glanville. 


TEMPERANCE. n. s. [temperantia, Lat.] 
1. Moderation: opposed to gluttony and 
drunkenness. 
Observe 
The rule of not too much; by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st; seeking from 
thence 


Due nourishment, no gluttonous delight. 
Milton, P. L. 


Temperance, that virtue without pride, and for- 
tune without envy, gives indolence of body and 
tranquillity of mind; the best guardian of youth 
and support of old age. Temple. 
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The earth obey’d; and straight 
Opening her fertile womb, teem'd at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures. Milton, P. L. 
The deluge wrought such a change, that the 
earth did not then teem forth its increase, as for- 
merly of its own accord, but required culture, 
Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
2. To pour. A low word, imagined by 
Skinner to come from tommen, Danish, 
to draw out ; to pour. The Scots retain 
it: as, teem that water out; hence Swift 
took this word. Dr. Johnson. — What 
Dr. Johnson has here said, is not accu- 
rate. This sense of ¢eem is not only still 
retained in our northern parts of Eng- 
land, but is very old in our language. 
«The teming or broaching of a vessel, 
depletio.” Prompt. Parv. Serenius re- 
fers it to the Icel. taema, to empty. 
Teem out the remainder of the ale into the tank- 
ard, and fill the glass with small beer. 
Swift, Direct. to the Butler. 
Tr’emer. n. s. [from teem.] One that 
brings young. 
Tr EMFUL. adj. [ceamrul, Saxon. ] 
1. Pregnant; prolifick. 
2. Brimful. Ainsworth. 
Te’emuess. adj. [from teem.] Unfruitful ; 
not prolifick. 
Such wars, such waste, such fiery tracks of dearth, 
Their zeal has left, and such a teemless earth. 
Dryden. 
TEEN.} x. s. [cman, Saxon, to kindle ; 
tenen, Flemish, to vex ; ceonan, Saxon, 
injuries.] Sorrow; grief. Not in use, 
Dr. Johnson says; yet it is still a north- 
ern word both for sorrow, and for injury 
or harm. 
Arrived there 
That barehead knight, for dread and doleful teen 
Would fain have fled, ne durst approachen near. 
Spenser. 
Fry not in heartless grief and doleful een. 
u Spenser. 
My heart bleeds 
To think o’ the teen that I have turn’d to you. 
Shakspeare. 
Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen, 
And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teen. 
Shakspeare. 
Cold winter’s storms and wreakful teene. 
W. Browne. 
To TEEN. v. a. [from cinan, to kindle, 
Sax.] To excite; to provoke to do a 
thing. Not in use. - 
Why tempt ye me, and tene, with such manner 
speche ? Chaucer, Test. of Love. 
Religious reverence doth buriall teene, 
Which whoso wants, wants so much of his rest, 
. Spenser, I’. Q. 
Tens. n.s. [from teen for ten.| The 
years reckoned by the termination teen ; 
as, thirteen, fourteen. 
Our author would excuse these youthful scenes, 
Begotten at his entrance, in his teens ; 
Some childish fancies may approve the toy, 
Some like the muse the more for being a boy. 
Granville. 
Terra, the plural of tooth. 
Who can open the doors of his face? his teeth 
are terrible round about. Job, xii. 14, 
To Treru. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
breed teeth; to be at the time of den- 
tition. 
When the symptoms of teething appear, the cums 
ought to be relaxed by softening ointment, 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
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Trcument. n: s. [tegumentum, Latin.] | TeLesma’TIcAL.* adj. [from telesm.] Be- 


Cover; the pated? part. This word 
is seldom used but in anatomy or phy- 
sicks. 

Clip and trim those tender strings in the fashion 
of beard, or other hairy teguments. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Proceed by section, dividing the skin, and sepa- 
rating the teguments. Wiseman, Surgery. 

In the nutmeg another tegwment is the mace 
between the green pericarpium and the hard shell. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Tene’ &.* interjection. This is an old ex- 
pression for a laugh. It is also used in 
Scotland; and Dr. Jamieson considers 
it as either derived from the sound, or 
as allied to hza, Su. Goth. and Icel. to 
sport, to laugh. 
, Te-he, quoth she, and clapt the window to. 
Chaucer, Mill. Tale. 
To Te'uEE. v.n. To laugh with a loud 
and more insolent kind of cachinnation ; 
to titter. 

They laugh’d and te-hee’d with derision, 

To see them take your disposition. Hudibras. 
Te11.} x. s. [tilia, Lat.] The same with 
linden or lime tree. 

A teiltree and an oak have their substance in 
them when they cast their leaves. Isa. vi. 13. 

From purple violets and the ¢eil they bring 
Their gather’d sweets, and rifle all the spring. 

Addison, Virg. Georg. 4. 
Teint. n. s. [teinte, Fr.) Colour ; touch of 
the pencil. 

Glaz’d colours have a vivacity which can never 
be imitated by the most brilliant colours, because 
the different teints are simply laid on, each in its 
place, one after another. Dryden. 

Te‘Lary. adj. (tela, a web, Latin.] Spin- 
ning webs. 

The pictures of ¢elary spiders, and their po- 
sition in the web, is commonly made lateral, and 
regarding the horizon; although we shall com- 
monly find it downward, and their heads repecting 
the center. Brown, Vulg. Err. 


Tre LeGRAPH.* n. s. [telegraphe, French; 
from redos and yaw, Greek.] An in- 
strument that answers the end of writing 
by conveying intelligence to a distance 
through the means of signals. Mason. 


TE’LESCOPE.F x. s. [telescope, French ; 
from tyre, far, and cxroré, to view. 
Our word is not old in the language. 
In 1655, it is placed in Bagwell’s Mys- 
tery of Astronomy among words requir- 
ing explanation.] A long glass by which 
distant objects are viewed. 

The telescope discovers to us distant wonders in 
the heavens, and shews the milky way, and the 
bright cloudy spots, in a very dark sky, to be a 
collection of little stars. Watts. 

TELESCO’PICAL. } adj. [from telescope. | 

TELESCO’PICK. Belonging to a tele- 
scope; seeing at a distance. 

Mr. Molyneux discoursed of telescopic sights. 

Hist. R. S. iv. 272. 

Plain or ¢elescopical sights for astronomical in- 
struments, Ward’s Gresham Prof. (1740,) p. 177. 

TE'/LESM.* n. s. [talism, Arabick. See 
TaisMAN.] A kind of amulet or ma- 
gical charm. 

He made there many telesms at the instance of 
the citizens, as that against the storks, against the 
river Lycus, and other strange things. 

Gregory, Notes on Script. p. 38. 

This is hugely like the consecrated telesms of 
the pagans, More against Idolatry, ch. 9. 
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longing to telesms. 

They had a telesmatical way of preparation, 
answerable to the beginnings and mediocrity of 
the art. Gregory, Notes on Script. p. 41. 

There was brought into Aleppo a little copper 


vessel, out of a strong imagination that it was 


endued with a ¢elesmatical virtue to draw there. 
unto a sort of birds which feed on locusts, 
Ricaut, State of the Gr. Ch. p. 376. 
Texe’sTIcK.* n. s. [from redos and cuysc, 
Greek.] A poem, where the final let. 
ters of each line make up a name, 
Mason. 
Acrosticks and ¢elesticks on jump names, 
B. Jonson, Underwoods. 


To TELL. v. a. preterite and part. pass, — 
told. {cellan, Sax. taelen, tellen, Dutch; 


talen, Danish. ] 
1. To utter; to express; to speak. 
I will not eat till I have ¢o/d mine errand. 
Gen. xxiv, 33. 

Thy message might in ¢elling wound, 

And in performing end us, Milton, P. L. 
2. To relate; to rehearse. 2 

I will declare what wise men have told from 
their fathers, and have not hid. Job, xv. 18. 

When Gideon heard the telling of the dream, 
and the interpretation, he worshipped. 

Judges, vii, 13. 

He longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation. Milton, P. L. 

You must know ; but break, O break my heart, 
Before I tell my fatal story out, : 
Th’ usurper of my throne is my wife! Dryden. 

The rest are vanish’d, none repass’d the gate, 
And not a man appears to ¢ell their fate. 

Pope, Odyss. 
3. To teach; to inform. 

He gently ask’d where all the people be, 
Which in that stately building wont to dwell, 
Who answer’d him full soft, he could not éell. 

Spenser. 

I told him of myself; which was as much 
As to have ask’d him pardon. 

Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

Tell me now, what lady is the same, 

To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, 
That you to-day promis’d to tel/ me of, Shaks. 

The fourth part of a shekel of silver will I give 
to the man of God to éell us our way. 

1 Sam, ix. 8. 


Saint Paul telleth us, we must needs be subject — 


not only for fear, but also for conscience sake. 


Sanderson. - 


Tell me how may I know him, how adore. __ 
Milton, P. L. 
4. To discover ; to betray. 
They will tel/ it to the inhabitants. 
Num, xiv. 14: 
5. To count; to number. , 
Here lies the learned Savile’s heir, 
So early wise, and lasting fair ; 
That none, except her years they told, ‘ 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. aller. 
Numerous sails the fearful only éell s 
Courage from hearts, and not from numbers grows. 
Dryden. 
A child can #ell twenty before he has any idea 


of infinite. Locke, | 
She doubts if two and two make four, 
Prior. 


Though she has told them ten times o’er. 
6. To make excuses. A low word. 
Tush, never tell me, I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago, who hast had my purse, 4. 
As if the strings were thine, should’st know of this- 
Shakspeare. 
To TELL. v. 7. ; 
1. To give an account; to make report. 
I will compass thine altar, O Lord, that I may 
publish with the voice of thanksgiving, and tell of 
all thy wondrous works, Ps. xxVie 7. 
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Ye that live and move, fair creatures ! ¢el/, 
Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here? 
© ¢ pe Ailton, PJ Ls 
2. To Text on. To inform of. A doubt- 
_ ful phrase. 
_ David saved neither man nor woman alive, to 
bring tidings to Gath, saying, Lest they should tell 
onus, saying, So did David. 1 Sam. xxvii. 11, 
Te LreR.f n. s. [from fell.) 
1. One who tells or relates. 
The nature of bad news infects the teller. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
9. One who numbers; a numberer. 
_ 3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, 
of which there are four in number: 
‘their business is to receive all monies 
due to the king, and give the clerk of 
the pell a bill to charge him therewith : 
they also pay all persons any money 
ayable to them by the king, by warrant 
_from the auditor of the receipt: they 
also make books of receipts and pay- 
ments, which they deliver to the lord 
treasurer. Cowel. 
TeLirace. n. s. [tell and tale.] One who 
gives malicious information; one who 
carries officious intelligence, 
You speak to Casca, and to such a man F 
That is no flearing éelltale. Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 
What, shall these papers lie like ¢edltales here ? 


Shakspeare. 
A telltale out of school 
__ Is of all wits the greatest fool. Swift. 


TrLirare.* adj. Blabbing; telling tales; 
giving malicious information. 
Let not the heayens hear these tell/ale women 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed. Shakspeare. 
*Tis done; report displays her telltale wings, 
And to each ear the news and tidings brings. 
Fairfax. 


And to the ¢elltale sun descry 
Our conceal’d solemnity. Milton, Comus. 
Eurydice and he are prisoners here, 

_ But will not long be so: this ¢elltale ghost 
Perhaps will clear them both. Dryden and Lee. 
-TEMERA‘RIOUS. adj. {temeraire, Fr. te- 
__ merarius, Latin.) 
1. Rash; heady; unreasonably adventur- 
"ous; unreasonably contemptuous of dan- 
ger. 

: Resolution without foresight is but a éemera- 
vious folly ; and the consequences of things are the 
_ first point to be taken into consideration. 
iuts ; L’ Estrange. 
2. Careless ; heedless ; done at random. 
Should he find upon one single sheet of parch- 
hs Ment, an oration written full of profound sense, 
. adorned with elegant phrase, the wit of man could 
| ' Not persuade him that this was done by the teme- 
__rarious dashes of an unguided pen. 

Temera!rrousty.* adv. 


\ 


: Bp. Bramhall, Ch. of Eng. Def. ch. 2. 
__ I have ventured, perhaps too temerartously, to 
_ contribute my mite to the learned world. 
aoe Swift, Antig. of the Eng. Tongue. 
Teme’niry.} n.s. [temerité, old French ; 
K temeritas, Lat.] Rashness; unreasonable 
_ contempt of danger, 
Without suspicion of temerity. 

' More, Infin. of Worlds, (1647,) st. 61. 
ay The figures are bold even to temerity. Cowley. 
To TE’MPER. ». a, [tempero, Latin; tem- 
meperer, Fr.] 
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1. To mix so as that one part qualifies the 
other. 


I shall temper so 
Justice with mercy, as may illustrate most 
Them fully satisfy’d, and Thee appease. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. To compound; to form by mixture ; to 
qualify as an ingredient. 
If you could find out but a man 
To bear a poison, I would temper it ; 
That Romeo should upon receipt thereof 
Soon sleep in quiet. Shakspeare. 
3. To mingle. 
Prepare the sixth part of an ephah and the third 
part of an hin of oil, to temper with the fine flour. 
Eek. xivi. 14. 
The good old knight, with a mixture of the father 
and master of the family, tempered the inquiries 
after his own affairs with kind questions relating 
to themselves. Addison. 


4. To beat together to a proper consist- 
ence, 
Th’ uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms, 
And temper clay with blood of Englishmen, 
Shakspeare. 
The potter ¢empering soft earth, fashioneth every 
vessel with much labour, Wisd. xv. 7. 


5. To accommodate; to modify. 

Thy sustenance serving to the appetite of the 
eater, tempered itself to every man’s liking. 

Wisd. xvi. 21. 
6. To bring to due proportion; to mode- 
rate excess. 

These soft fires with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm, 

Temper or nourish. Milton, P. L. 
7. To soften; to mollify; to assuage; to 
soothe ; to calm. 

Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured to 
temper their warlike courages with sweet delights 
of learning and sciences: so that as much as the 
one excelled in arms, the other exceeded in know- 
ledge. Spenser on Ireland. 

With this she wants to temper angry Jove, 
When all the gods he threats with thundering dart. 

Spenser. 

Now will I to that old Andronicus, 
And temper him with all the art I have. 

Woman! Nature made thee 
To temper man; we had been brutes without you. 

Otway. 
8. To form metals to a proper degree of 
hardness. 


Shaks. 


The sword 
Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was given him ¢emper'd so, that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge. Milton, P. L. 
In the tempering of steel, by holding it but a 
minute or two longer or lesser in the other com- 
petent heat, gives it very differing tempers as to 
brittleness or toughness. Boyle. 
Repeated peals they hear, 
And, in a heav’n serene, refulgent.arms appear ; 
Red'ning the skies, and glitt’ring all around, 
The temper’d metals clash, and yield a silver sound, 
< Dryden. 
9. To govern. A ‘Latinism. 
With which the damned ghosts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and Tartare tempereth. Spenser. 
Tr’MpPeER. n. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 
Nothing better proyeth the excellency of this 
soil and temper than the abundant growing of the 
palm trees. Ralegh. 
Health itself is but a kind of temper, gotten and 
preserved by a convenient mixture of contrarieties, 
_ Arbuthnot. 
2. Middle course ; mean or medium. 
If the estates of some bishops were exorbitant 
before the reformation, the present clergy’s wishes 
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reach no further than that some reasonable temper 
had been used instead of paring them so quick. 
Swift, Miscell. 
3. Constitution of body. 

This body would be increased daily, being sup- 
plied from above and below, and having done 
growing, it would become more dry by degrees, 
and of a lemper of greater consistency and firm- 
ness, Burnet, Theory. 

4. Disposition of mind. 
This, I shall call it evangelical, temper is far 
from being natural to any corrupt child of Adam. 
Hammond. 
Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard and judg’d, 
Without wrath or reviling. Milton, P. L. 

This will keep their thoughts easy and free, the 
only temper wherein the mind is capable of receiy- 
ing new informations. Locke on Education. 

All irregular tempers in trade and business, are 
but like irregular dempers in eating and drinking. 

Law. 
5. Constitutional frame of mind. 

The brain may devise laws for the blood, but a 

hot temper leaps o’er a cold decree. 
Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
Our hearts, 
Of brothers temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces, 
6. Calmness of mind; moderation. 

Restore yourselves unto your tempers, fathers, 
And without perturbation hear me speak. 

B. Jonson. 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise. Pope. 

7. State to which metals are reduced, par- 
ticularly as to hardness. 
Here draw f 
A sword, whose temper I intend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal. Shaks. 
Ithuriel with his spear 
Touch’d lightly ; for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of ccelestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness : up he starts, 
Discover’d, and surpris’d. Milton, P.L. 

These needles should have a due temper; for 
if they are too soft, the force exerted to carry them 
through the flesh will bend them; if they are too 
brittle, they snap. Sharp. 

TEMPERAMENT. n. s.  [temperamentum, 
Lat. temperament, Fr.) 

1. Constitution; state with respect to the 
predominance of any quality. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold in propor- 
tion to the present temperament of that part of our 
body to which they are applied. Locke. 

2. Medium; due mixture of opposites. 

The common law has wasted and wrought out 
those distempers, and reduced the kingdom to its 
just state and temperament. Hale. 

TEMPERAME'NTAL. adj. [from tempera- 
ment.] Constitutional. 

That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture 
of prevalent humours that may be collected from 
spots in our nails, we concede. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Intellectual representations are received with as 
unequal a fate upon a bare temperamental relish or 
disgust. Glanville. 

Tr’MPrERANCE, n. s. [temperantia, Lat.] 
1. Moderation: opposed to gluttony and 
drunkenness. 
Observe 
The rule of not too much; by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st; seeking from 
thence 
Due nourishment, no gluttonous delight. 
Milton, P. L. 

Temperance, that virtue without pride, and for- 
tune without envy, gives indolence of body and 
tranquillity of mind; the best guardian of youth 
and support of old age, Temple: 
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Make temperance thy companion ; so shall health 

Sit on thy brow. Dodsley, Agriculture. 

2. Patience; calmness; sedateness; mo- 
deration of passion. 

His senseless speech and doted ignorance, 
When, as the noble prince had marked well, 

He calm’d his wrath with goodly temperance. 

Spenser. 
What, are you chaf’d ? 
Ask God for temperance, that’s the appliance only 
Which your disease requires. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
Tr’MPERATE. adj. [temperatus, Lat.] 
1. Not excessive ; moderate in degree of 
any quality. 

Use a temperate heat, for they are ever temperate 
heats that digest and mature ; wherein we mean 
temperate, according to the nature of the subject 5 
for that may be temperate to fruits and liquors which 
will not work at all upon metals. Bacon. 

His sleep 
Was airy, light, from pure digestion bred, 
And temperate vapours bland. Milton, P. L. 


2. Moderate in meat and drink. 
I advised him to be temperate in eating and 
drinking. Wiseman. 
3. Free from ardent passion. 
So hot a speed with such advice dispos’d, 
Such temperate order in so fierce a course, 
Doth want example. Shakspeare. 

She ’s not forward, but modest as the dove : 

She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. Shaks. 

From temperate inactivity we are unready to put 
in execution the suggestions of reason. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Te’MPERATELY. adv. [from temperate. | 
1. Moderately ; not excessively. 

By winds that temperately blow 

The bark should pass secure and slow. Addison. 
2. Calmly ; without violence of passion. 

Temperately proceed to what you would 

Thus violently redress. Shalkspeare. 
3, Without gluttony or luxury. 

God esteems it a part of his service if we eat or 
drink ; so it be temperately, and as may best preserve 
health. Bp. Taylor. 

Tr MPERATENESS. . s. [from temperate. ] 
1. Freedom from excesses ; mediocrity. 
2. Calmness; coolness of mind. 

Langley’s mild temperateness 
Did tend unto a calmer quietness. 

Daniel, Civ. War. 
Ts/MPERATIVE.* adj. [from temperate. ] 
Having power to temper. 

Living creatures are not only fed by the root of 
the stomach, but by the air drawn in and sent forth 
by the breath, which is temperative of the heart’s 
heat, nutritive of the animal and vital spirits, and 
purgative of unnatural vapours. 

Granger on Eccl. (1621,) p+ Les 
Tr’MPERATURE. x. Ss. [temperatura, tem- 
pero, Lat. temperature, Fr.] 
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As the world’s sun doth effects beget 
Different, in divers places every day ; 
Here autumn’s temperature, there summer’s 
heat, 
Here flowery spring-tide, and there winter gray. 
Davies. 
Tf, instead of this variation of heat, we suppose 
an equality, or constant temperature of it before 
the deluge, the case would be much altered. 
Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
3. Moderation; freedom from predominant 
passion. 
In that proud port which her so goodly graceth, 
Most goodly temperature you may descry- 
Spenser. 
Tr’ mpereEn. adj. [from temper. ] Disposed 
with regard to the passions. 
When was my lord so much ungently tempered, 
To stop his ears against admonishment? — Shaks. 


TEMPEST. n. s. [tempeste, Fr. tempestas, 
Lat.] 

1. The utmost violence of the wind: the 
names by which the wind is called ac- 
cording to the gradual increase of its 
force seem to be, a breeze; a gale; a 
gust ; a storm ; a tempest. . 

I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks. Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. 
Some have been driven by éempests to the south. 
Abbot. 
What at first was call’d a gust, the same 
Hath now a storm’s, anon adempest’s name. Donne. 
[We,] caught in a fiery tempest, shall be burl’d 
Each on his rock transfix’d. Milton, P. L. 
With clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o’er tempest roll’d, 
Thou humblest nature with thy northern blast. 
Thomson. 
g. Any tumult ; commotion ; perturbation. 
The fempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats there. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

To Tr’Mpest.* v.n. [tempester, Fr. tem- 
pestare, Ital.] 

1. To storm. 

Blind night in darkness tempests. 
Sandys, Trav. (1615,) p. 207. 

9. To pour a tempest on. 

Other princes 
Thunder and tempest on those learned heads, 
Whom Czsar with such honour doth advance. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster. 


To disturb as by a 


To Te’MPEST.T v. a. 
tempest. 
Part huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempest the ocean. Milton, P. L. 
Tossed and tempested in a most unquiet sea of 
passions. Milton, Tetrachordon. 
The huge dolphin tempesting the main, 
Pope, Iliad. 


1. Constitution of nature ; degree of any 
qualities. 
It lieth in the same climate, and is of no other 
temperature than Guinea, 
Abbot, Descr. of the World. 
Birds that change countries at certain seasons, 
if they come earlier, shew the temperature of wea- 
ther. Bacon. 
There may be as much difference as to the tem- 
perature of the air, and as to heat and cold in one 
mile, as in ten degrees of latitude ; and he that 
would cool and refresh himself in the summer, had 
better go up to the top of the next hill, than remove 
into a far more northern country. Brown, T’rav. 
~ Memory depends upon the consistence and the 
temperature of the brain. Watts. 


2, Mediocrity; due balance of contra- 
rieties. 


Tr/mpEst-BEATEN. adj. [tempest and beat. ] 
Shattered with storms. 
In the calm harbour of her gentle breast, 


My tempest-beaten soul may safely rest. 
Dryden, Aureng- 


Tr’mpest-rost. adj. [tempest and tost.] 
Driven about by storms. 


Though his bark cannot be Jost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


TEMPE’STIVE.* adj. [tempestivus, Lat.] 
Seasonable. Scott. 


Neither obscured from the comfortable beams of 
the sun, nor covered from the cheerful and tempes- 


tive showers of heaven. 
Heywood’s Hier. of Angels, (1635,) p. 532. 


Trmpr’stiveLy.* adv. [from tempesivve.] 


Seasonably. 
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Dancing is a pleasant recreation of body and 
mind, if tempestively used. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 499. 


Trmprsti vitTy. 2. s. [¢empestivus, Lat.] 


Seasonableness. 
Since their dispersion, the constitutions of coun- 
tries admit not such tempestivity of harvest. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 


Tremre’stuous. adj. (tempestueux, Fr. from 


tempest.| Stormy ; turbulent. 
Tempestuous fortune hath spent all her spight, 
And thrilling sorrow thrown his utmost dart, 
Spenser. 
Which of them rising with the sun or falling _ 
Should prove tempestuous. Milton, P. L. 
Her looks grow black as a tempestuous wind, 
Some raging thoughts are rowling in her mind, 
Dryéden. 
Pompey, when dissuaded from embarking be- 
cause the weather was tempestuous, replied, My 
voyage is necessary, my life is not so, 
Collier on the Value of Life. 


Trempr’stuousLy. * adv. [from tempest- 


uous.| Turbulently; as in a tempest. 
He meant ere long to be most tempestuously 
bold and shameless. Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. 
Thunderbolts so tempestuously shot. 
Hammond, Works, iv. 511, 
TEMPE’ STUOUSNESS.* 7. s. The state ot 
being tempestuous. 
Tr’MPLAR.n. s. [fromthe Temple, an hous 
near the Thames, anciently belonging tc 
the knights-templars, originally from the 
temple of Jerusalem.] A student in the 
law. 
Wits and templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise. 
Pope, Epist 
TEMPLE, x. s. [cempel, Saxon; temple 
French ; templum, Lat.] 


1. A place appropriated to acts of religion 
The honour’d gods 
Throng our large temples with the shews of peace 
Shakspeare 
Here we have no temple but the wood, n 
assembly but horn-beasts. Shaks. As you like 
Most sacrilegious murther hath broke ope — 

The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o’ the building. Shakspeare, Macbetl 


2. [Tempora, Lat.] The upper part : 
the sides of the head where the pulse 
felt. 

Her sunny locks 
Hang on her femples like a golden fleece. Shak 
We may apply intercipients of mastich up¢ 
the temples; frontals also may be applied. 
Wiseman, Surger, 
To procure sleep, he uses the scratching of tl 
temples and ears; that even mollifies wild beasts 
Arbuthn 

The weapon enter’d close above his ear, 
Cold through his temples glides the whizzing spe 
Po} 

To Te'mpie.* v. a. [from the noun. 
build a temple for; to appropriate 
temple to. 

The heathen, in many places, templed and ador, 
this drunken god [Bacchus]. Feltham, Res. 1. 
Temper. x.s. A piece of timber in 
building. : “f 
When you lay any timber on brick-work, | 
linteols over windows, or templets under gird 
lay them in loom. Mowon, Mech. 

Te’MporaL. adj. (temporal, Fr. tempora 
low Lat.] ‘ . 

1. Measured by time ; not eternal. — 

As there they sustain ¢emporal life, so here 
would learn to make provision for eternal. _ 


TEM 


9, Secular; not ecclesiastical. 
This sceptre shews the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
_- Wherein doth sit the dread of kings. Shaks. 
All the temporal lands, which men devout 
_ By testament have given to the church, 
Would they strip from us. Shaks. Hen. V. 
___ All temporal power hath been wrested from the 
clergy, and much of their ecclesiastick. Swift. 
3, Not spiritual. 
_ There is scarce any of those decisions but gives 
| good light, by way of authority or reason, to 
some questions that arise also between temporal 
ignities, especially to cases wherein some of our 
subordinate temporal titles have part in the con- 
 troversy. Selden. 
») Call not every temporal end a defiling of the 
_ intention, but only when it contradicts the ends 
_of God, or when it is principally intended: for 
_ sometimes a temporal endis part of our duty ; and 
_ such are all the actions of our calling. 
hott Bp. Taylor. 
_ Prayer is the instrument of fetching down all 
; a acd things to us, whether spiritual or temporal. 
soa Wh. Duty of Man. 
Our petitions to God with regard to temporals, 
Must be that medium of convenience proportioned 
_ to the several conditions of life. Rogers, Serm. 
1 4. CT emporal, Vr.] Placed at the tem- 
_ ples, or upper part of the sides of the 
head. 
Copious bleeding, by opening the temporal ar- 
teries, are the most effectual remedies for a 
_ phrensy. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
wea n. s. [temporalité, Fr. 
Temporats. f{ fromtemporal.} Secular 
_ possessions ; not ecclesiastick rights. 
_ Such revenues, lands, and tenements, 


| 
| 


——- 


as bishops have had annexed to their 


sees by the kings and others from time 


me 
TPR 


ae 


time, as they are barons and lords of 
e parliament. Cowel. 
, The residue of these ordinary finances is casual, 
asthe temporalities of vacant bishopricks, the pro- 
that grow by the tenures of lands, Bacon. 
The king yielded up the point, reserving the 
emony of homage from the bishops, in respect 
the temporalities, to himself. Ayliffe. 
TEMPORALLY. adv. [from temporal.] With 
_ Tespect to this life. 
Sinners who are in such a ¢emporally happy con- 
ion, owe it not to their sins, but wholly to their 
ck. South. 
MPORALNESS.* n. s. [from temporal. ] 
‘Secularity ; worldliness. 
q Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
MPORALTY. n.s. [from temporal. ] 
« The laity ; secular people. 
The pope sucked out inestimable sums of 
Money, to the intolerable grievance of clergy and 
k lemporalty. Abbot. 
2. Secular possessions. 
MPORA’NEOUS.T adj. [temporis, Latin.] 
femporary. Dict. 
‘Those things may cause a temporaneous dis- 
union, Hallywell, Melampr. (1681,) p. 68. 
*EMPORARINESS. 7. s. [from temporary. ] 
‘The state of being temporary; not per- 


a 
LE MPORARY. 


| 


adj. {tempus, Lat.] Lasting 

only for a limited time. 

These temporary truces were soon made and 

oon broken ; he desired a straiter amity. 

4 Bacon, Hen. VIT. 

Tf the Lord’s immediate speaking, uttering, and 

ting, doth conclude by a necessary inference, 

2 ll precepts uttered and written in this man- 
*t are simply and perpetually moral; then, on 


TEM 


the contrary, all precepts wanting this are merely 
temporary. White. 
The republick, threatened with danger, ap- 
pointed a temporary dictator, who, when the dan- 
ger was over, retired again into the community. 
Addison. 
Temporiza‘tion.* n. s. [from temporize. ] 
The act of complying with times or oc- 
casions. 
Charges of temporization and compliance had 
somewhat sullied his reputation. 
Johnson, Life of Ascham. 
To TE'MPORIZE. v. n. [temporiser, Fr. 
tempus, Latin. ] 


1, To delay ; to procrastinate. 
If Cupid hath not spent all his quiver in Venice, 
thou wilt quake for this shortly. 
T look for an earthquake too then, 
—— Well, you will temporize with the hours. 


Shakspeare. | 


The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country’s 
concourse, in which case he would have temporized, 
resolved to give the king battle. Bacon, Hen. VII. 


2. To comply with the times or occa- 
sions. 

They might their grievance inwardly complain, 
But outwardly they needs must temporize. Daniel. 

3. To comply. This is improper. 
The dauphin is too wilful opposite, 
And will not temporize with my entreaties : 
He flatly says, he 11 not lay down his arms. 
Shakspeare. 
TE MPORIZER.} 2. s. [temporiseur, French, 
from temporize.| One that complies with 
times or occasions; a trimmer. 

I pronounce thee a hovering tempurizer, that 
Canst with thine eyes at once see good and evil, 
Inclining to them both. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

Like so many weathercocks they turn round, a 
rout of temporisers, ready to maintain all that is or 
shall be proposed, in hope of preferment ! 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pref. 


TEMsE.* x. s. [¢ems, Dutch, a sieve. See 
TEMSE BREAD.| A _ sieve. Still a 
northern word. It is in our old lexico- 
graphy. Sometimes written zems, and 

n. S« {temsen, Dutch ; 


tempse. 

TEMSE BREAD. 

Tr MSED BREAD. t tamiser, Fr. tamesare, 
Italian, to sift; fems, Dutch; tamis, 
French ; tamiso, Italian, a sieve; all 
from the Saxon cemeyian. Lye.] Bread 
made of flour better sifted than com- 
mon. 


To TEMPT.} ». a. [tento, Lat. tenter, 
French.] 

1. To solicit to ill; to incite by presenting 
some pleasure or advantage to the mind ; 
to entice. 

’ Tis not the king that sends you to the Tower, 
My lady Gray tempts him to this harsh extremity. 
Shakspeare. 
You ever gentle gods, take my breath from me ; 
Let not my worser spirit tempt me again 
To die before you please.  Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Come together, that Satan tempi you not. 
1 Cor. vil. 5. 
He that hath not wholly subdued himself, is 
quickly tempted and overcome in small things. 
Bp. Taylor. 
Fix’d on the fruit she gaz’d, which to behold 
Might tempt alone. Milton, P. L. 
The devil can but tempt and deceive; and if 
he cannot destroy so, his power is atan end. South. 
O wretched maid ! 
Whose roving fancy would resolve the same 
With him, who next should tempt her easy fame. 
Prior. 


TEM 
2. To provoke. 


I’m much too venturous 
In tempting of your patience. Shaksp, Hen. VIII. 
Withhold 
Your talons from the wretched and the bold ; 
Tempt not the brave and needy to despair: 
For, though your violence should leaye ’em bare 
Of gold and silver, swords and darts remain. 
Dryden, 
3. It is sometimes used without any notion 
of evil; to solicit; to draw. 
Still his strength conceal’d 
Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 
Milton, P. L. 
The rowing crew, 
To ¢empt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 
4. To try; to attempt; to venture on. I 
know not whether it was not originally 
attempt, which was viciously written 
to tempt, by an elision of the wrong 
syllable. 

This from the yulgar branches must be torn, 
And to fair Proserpine the present born, 

Ere leave be giy’n to tempt the nether skies. 
Dryden. 
5. To prove ; to try. 

He stayde his hand, and gan himselfe advise 

To prove his sense, and tempt her feigned truth. 
Spenser, F’. Q, i. i. 50. 

And it came,to pass after these things, that God 

did tempt Abrabam. Gen. xxii. 

| TeMpTABLE. adj. [from tempt.] Liable 
to temptation ; obnoxious to bad influ- 
ence. Not elegant, nor used. 

If the parliament were as temptable as any other 
assembly, the managers must fail for want of tools 
to work with. Swift. 

TEMPTATION.[ x. s. [temptacion, old 
French; from tempt.) 

1, The act of tempting ; solicitation to ill; 
enticement. 

All temptation to transgress repel. Milton, P. L. 

2. The state of being tempted. 

When by human weakness, and the arts of the 
tempter, you are led into temptations, prayer is the 
thread to bring you out of this labyrinth. Duppa. 

3. That which is offered to the mind as a 
motive to ill. 

Set a deep glass of Rhenish wine on the contrary 
casket ; for if the devil be within, and that tempt- 
ation without, he will chuse it. 

Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

Dare to be great without a guilty crown ; 

View it, and lay the bright temptation down: 

* Tis base to seize on all, Dryden, Aurengz. 
TEMPTATIONLESS.* adj. [temptation and 

less.| Having no motive. Not in use. 

An empty, profitless, temptationless sin. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 513. 
TeMprer. n. s. [from tempt. | 
1. One who solicits to ill; an enticer. 


These women are shrewd tempters with their 
tongues, Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
Ts this her fault or mine? 
The tempter or the tempted, who sins most ? 
Not she; nor doth she tempt. 
Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
Those who are bent to do wickedly, will never 
want tempters to urge them on. Tillotson. 
My work isdone:  — 
She’s now the tempter to ensnare his heart. Dryd. 
2, The infernal solicitor to evil. 
The experience of our own frailties, and the 
watchfulness of the tempter, discourage us, 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Foretold so lately what would.come to pass, 
When first this tempter cross’d the gulf from hell. 
Milton, P. L. 
To this high mountain’s top the tempter brought 
Our Saviour. Milton, P. R. 
5 EZ 
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Te’ MpTINGLY.* adv. [from tempt.] Soas 
to tempt or entice. 
These look temptingly. 
Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 301. 
Precious trinkets are lavishly and temptingly ex- 
posed to view. Peters on Job, p. 451. 
Te’mptress.* ns. [from tempter.] She 
that tempts or entices. 
Huloet, and Sherwood. 
Be not jealous, 
Euphrania; I shall scarcely prove a temptress : 
Fall to our dance. Ford, Broken Heart. 


TE/MULENCY.} 2. s. [temulentia, Lat.] 

Tnebriation; intoxication by liquor. 
Bullokar. 

Te MULENT. adj. [temulentus, Lat.] Ine- 
briated ; intoxicated as with strong 
liquors. 

Tre MULENTIVE.* adj. [temulentus, Latin.] 
Drunken; denoting the state of intoxi- 
cation. 

The drunkard commonly hath a palsied hand ; 
gouty, staggering legs, that fain would go, but 
cannot ; a drawling, stammering, temulentive 
tongue. Junius, Sin Stigm. (1639,) p. 38. 

TEN.} adj. [cyn, Saxon; tien, Dutch. 
Dr. Johnson. — M. Goth. taithum ; Icel. 
tiju: aperto lingu. affin, consensu. In- 
geniosé satis Wachterus ab Icel. tyna, 
legere, enumerare, digitos nempé omnes, 
quibus sine dubio numerabant veteres. 
Serenius. To this numeration of the 
fingers Mr. H. Tooke also adverts ; and 
pronounces ten the past participle of the 
Sax. cynan, to enclose, to encompass. 
See Div. of Purl. ii. 201. But the Icel. 
tyna, to reckon, is the more likely 
etymon.] 

1. The decimal number; twice five; the 
number by which we multiply numbers 
into new denominations. 

‘Thou shalt have more 
Than two tens to a score. Shaks. K. Lear. 

Ten hath been extolled as containing even, odd, 
long, and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers ; 
and Aristotle observed, that barbarians as well as 
Greeks used a numeration unto ten. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

With twice ten sail I cross’d the Phrygian sea, 
Scarce seven within your harbour meet. Dryden. 

From the soft lyre, 
Sweet flute, and ¢en-string’d instrument, require 
Sounds of delight. Prior. 

2. Ten is a proverbial number. 

There ’s a proud modesty in merit, 

Averse from begging; and resoly’d to pay 
Ten times the gift it asks. Dryden, Cleomenes. 

Although English is too little cultivated, yet 

the faults are nine in ¢en owing to affectation. 
Swift, Miscell. 

Te’NABLE. adj. (tenable, French.] That 
may be maintained against opposition ; 
that may be held against attacks. 

The town was strong of itself, and wanted no 
industry to fortify and make it tenable. 

Bacon, War with Spain. 

Sir William Ogle seized upon the castle, and 
put it into a ¢enable condition. Clarendon. 

Infidelity has been driven out of all its out- 
works: the atheist has not found his post tenable, 
and is therefore retired into deism. 

Addison, Spect. 

Tena‘cious. adj. [tenax, Lat. ] 


1. Grasping hard; inclined to hold fast ; 
not willing to let go; with of before the 
thing held, 


TEN 


A resolute tenacious adherence to well chosen 
principles, makes the face of a governor shine in 
the eyes of those that see his actions. South. 

Griping, and still tenacious of thy hold, 
Would’st thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely 

soul’d, 
Should give the prizes they had gain’d? Dryden. 

You reign absolute over the hearts of a stubborn 
and free-born people, tenacious to madness of their 
liberty, Dryden. 

True love ’s a miser ; so tenacious grown, 

He weighs to the least grain of what’s his own, 
Dryden. 

Men are tenacious of the opinions that first 
possess them. Locke. 

He is tenacious of his own property, and ready 
to invade that of others. Arbuthnot. 

2. Retentive. 
The memory in some is yery tenacious ; but yet 


there seems to be a constant decay of all our ideas, 
even of those which are struck deepest, and in 
minds the most retentive. Locke. 

3. [Tenace, French.] Having parts dis- 
posed to adhere to each other; cohe- 
sive; viscous ; glutinous. 

Three equal round yessels filled, the one with 
water, the other with oil, the third with molten 
pitch, and the liquors stirred alike to give them a 
vortical motion ; the pitch by its tenacity will lose 
its motion quickly, the oil being less ¢enactous will 
keep it longer, and the water being less tenacious 
will keep it longest, but yet will lose it in a short 
time, Newton. 

4. Niggardly ; close-fisted; meanly par- 
simonious. Ainsworth. 

Tena’ciousty. adv. [from tenacious. ] 
With disposition to hold fast. 

Some things our juvenile reasons tenaciously 
adhere to, which yet our maturer judgments dis- 
allow of. Glanville. 

Tena‘crousness.f 7. s. [from tenacious. ] 
Unwillingness to quit, resign, or let go. 
An invincible tenaciousness of ancient customs. 
Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist. B. 3. ch. 6. 
Tenacity.f x. s. [tenacité, Fr. tenacitas, 
tenax, Lat.] 
1. Tenaciousness. 
The tenacity of prejudice and prescription. 
Brown, Chr. Mor. ii. 5. 
2. Viscosity ; glutinousness; adhesion of 
one part to another. 

If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch 
were each of them as large as those which some 
suppose to revolve about the sun and fixed stars, 
yet these and all their parts would, by their tenacity 
and stiffness, communicate their motion to one 
another till they all rested among themselves. 

Newton. 

Substances, whose tenacity exceeds the powers 
of digestion, will neither pass, nor be converted 
into aliment, Arbuthnot. 

Tr’nacy.* n.s. [tenacia, low Lat.] Un- 
willingness to quit, resign, or let go. 

Highest excellence is void of all envy, selfish- 
ness, and fenacy. Barrow, vol. ii. S. 12. 

Trnancy. n.s. [tenancie, old Fr. tenen- 
tia, law Lat. from tenant.| Temporary 
possession of what belongs to another. 

This duke becomes seized of favour by descent, 
though the condition of that estate be commonly 
no more than a tenancy at will. Wotton. 


TENANT. n. s. [tenant, French. ] 

1. One that holds of another; one that on 
certain conditions has temporary pos- 
session and use of that which is in 
reality the property of another: corre- 
lative to landlord. 

T have been your tenant, 


And your father’s tenant, these fourscore years. 
Shakspeare. 


TEN 


The English being only tenants at will of the 
natives for such conyeniency of fishing. Heylin. 

Such is the mould, that the blest tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds, 

Waller, 

Jupiter had a farm long for want of a tenant. 

LT Estrange. 

His cheerful tenants bless their yearly toil, 

Yet to their lord owe more than to the soil. Pope. 

The tenants of a manor fall into the sentiments 
of their lord. Watts. 

The father is a tyrant over slaves and beggars, 
whom he calls his tenants. Swift. 

2. One who resides in any place. 

O fields, O woods, oh when shall I be made 
The happy tenant of your shade ! Cowley. 

The bear, rough tenant of these shades. Thomson. 

To TENANT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
hold on certain conditions. 

Sir Roger’s estate is tenanted by persons who 
have served him or his ancestors. Addison. 

TE NANTABLE. adj. [from ¢enant.] That 
may be held by a tenant. 

The ruins that time, sickness, or melancholy 
shall bring, must be made up at your cost; for 
that thing a husband is but tenant for life in 
what he holds, and is bound to leave the place 
tenantable to the next that shall take it. Suckling. 

That the soul may not be too much incommoded 
in her house of clay, such necessaries are secured 
to the body as may keep it in tenantable repair. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
Tr NANTLESS. adj. [from tenant.] Un- 
occupied ; unpossessed. 

O thou, that dost inhabit in my breast, 

Leave not the mansion so long tenaniless ; 

Lest growing ruinous the building fall, 

And leave no memory of what it was. Shakspeare. 
Tre wantry.* n. s. [from tenant. ] 
1. Tenancy. 

Tenants have taken new leases of their tenant- 

ries. Bp. Ridley, in Dr. Ridley’s Life, &c. p. 656. 
2. A body of tenants on an estate. 
Tr’NANT-SAw. 2.5. [corrupted, I suppose, 

from tenon-saw.] See TEnon. 


Tencu. n. s. [cmce, Sax. tinca, Lat.] A 
pond-fish. 


Having stored a very great pond with carps, 
tench, and other pond-fish, and only put in two 
small pikes, this pair of tyrants in seven years de- 
voured the whole. Hale. 

To TEND. v. a. [contracted from attend.] 
1. To watch; to guard; to accompany as 
an assistant or defender. 

Nymphs of Mulla which, with careful heed, 
The silver scaly trouts did tend full well. 

Spenser, Epithal. 
angels tend thee, 
Shakspeares 
Him lord pronoune’d ; and, O! indignity, 
Subjected to his service angel wings, - 
And flaming ministers to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge. Milton, P. Ln 
He led a rural life, and had command 
O’er all the shepherds, who about those vales 
Tended their numerous flocks. 
Dryden and Lee, Oedipus. 
There is a pleasure in that simplicity, in behold- 


Go thou to Richard, and good 


ing princes tending their flocks. Popes 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair ; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th’ imprison’d essences exhale. Pope: 


2. To attend; to accompany. 
Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch. 
Milton, P. Le 
Those with whom I now converse 
Without a tear will tend my herse. Swift. 
3. To be attentive to. : 
Unsuck’d of lamb or kid that tend their play- 
Milton, P. L. 
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To Tend. v. n. [tendo, Lat.] 
i, To move towards a certain point or 
_ place. 
~ They had a view of the princess at a mask, hav- 
_ ing overheard two gentlemen tending towards that 
sight. Wotton. 
To these abodes our fleet Apollo sends: 
‘Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends. 
‘ Dryden. 
2, [Tendre, Fr.] To be directed to any 
end or purpose ; to aim at. 
: Admiration seiz’d 
All heaven, what this might mean and whither 
: tend. Milton, P. L. 
, _ Factions gain their power by pretending com- 
mon safety, and tending towards it in the directest 


- course. Temple. 
The laws of our religion tend to the universal 
happiness of mankind. Tillotson. 


3, To contribute. 
Many times that which we ask would if it should 
be granted, be worse for us, and perhaps tend to 

our destruction; and then God, by denying the 
_ particular matter of our prayers, doth grant the 

eneral matter of them. Hammond. 

4, [From attend.] To wait; to expect. 
_ Out of use. 

_. The bark is ready, and the wind at help; 

Th’ associates tend. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

5. To attend; to wait as dependants or 

- servants. 


: She deserves a lord, 
That twenty such rude boys might tend upon, 


_ And call her hourly mistress, Shakspeare. 
Give him tending, 
~ He brings great news, Shakspeare. 


Was he not companion with the riotous knights, 
~ That tend upon my father? Shaks. K. Lear. 
6. To attend as something inseparable. 
In the three last senses it seems only a 
_ colloquial abbreviation of attend. 
___ Threefold vengeance tend upon your steps! 
} Shakspeare. 
‘Tenpance. n. s. [from tend.] 


1. Attendance; state of expectation. 
Unhappy wight, born to disastrous end, 
_ That doth his life in so long tendance spend. 
Fs H Spenser. 
2. Persons attendant. Out of use. 
|e His lobbies fill with tendance, 
_ Rain sacrificial whisp’rings in his ear, 
8, Attendance ; act of waiting. 
ies She purpos’d, 
__ Bywatching, weeping, tendance, to 
_ O’ercome you with her shew. Shaks. Cymbeline. 
4. Care; act of tending. 
bbe Nature does require 
_ Her times of preservation, which, perforce, 
Ther frail son, amongst my brethren mortal, 
Must give my tendance to. Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
They at her coming sprung, 
_ And touch’d by her fair tendance gladlier grew. 
, Milton, P. L. 


Shaks. 


“Te’NvENce. ) 
Te’npency. { 
1, Direction or course towards any place 
or object. 

_ Itis not much business that distracts any man ; 
_ but the want of purity, constancy, and tendency 
_ towards God. Bp. Taylor. 
___ Writings of this kind, if conducted with can- 
__ dour, have a more particular tendency to the good 
of their country than any other compositions, 

y Addison, Freeholder. 
All of them are innocent, and most of them had 
-4moral tendency, to soften the virulence of parties, 
i or laugh out of countenance some vice or folly. 

ik Swift. 

_ We may acquaint ourselves with the powers and 
} perties, the tendencies and inclinations of body 
and spirit, Watts. 


n. s. [from tend. ] 


ry 
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2. Direction or course toward any infer- 
ence or result; drift. . 

The greater congruity or incongruity there is in 
any thing to the reason of mankind, and the greater 
tendency it hath to promote or hinder the per- 
fection of man’s nature, so much greater degrees 
hath it of moral good or evil; to which we ought 
to proportion our inclination or aversion. 

Wilkins. 

These opinions are of so little moment, that, like 

motes in the sun, their tendencies are little noticed. 


Locke. 
TE’NDER.+ adj. [tendre, Fr.] 
1, Soft; easily impressed or injured ; not 
firm ; not hard. 
The earth brought forth the tender grass. 
Milton, P. L. 
From each tender stalk she gathers. 
Milton, P. L. 
When the frame of the lungs is not so well 


woven, but is lax and tender, there is great danger, | 
that after spitting of blood, they will by degrees | 


Blackmore. 


2. Sensibly; easily pained ; soon sore. 
Unneath may she endure the flinty street, 
To tread them with her tender feeling feet. 
‘ Shakspeare. 
Our bodies are not naturally more tender than 
our faces; but by being less exposed to the air, 
they become less able to endureit. L’ Lstrange. 


putrify and consume. 


The face when we are born is no less tender than | 


any other part of the body; it is use alone hardens 
it, and makes it more able to endure the cold. 


i 
Locke on Education. | 


3. Effeminate ; emasculate; delicate. 
When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that 
were a warlike nation, and devised to bring them 
to a more peaceable life, instead of their short war- 


like coat he clothed them in long garments, like | 


women; and instead of their warlike musick ap- 
pointed to them certain lascivious lays, by which 
their minds were so mollified and abated, that 
they forgot their former fierceness, and became 
most tender and effeminate. Spenser on Ireland. 


4. Exciting kind concern. 
I love Valentine ; 
His life ’s as tender to me as my soul. Shaks. 
5. Compassionate; anxious for another’s 
good. 

The tender kindness of the church it well be- 
seemeth to help the weaker sort, although some 
few of the perfecter and stronger be for a time 
displeased, Hooker. 

This not mistrust b ut fender love enjoins. 

Milton, P.L. 


Be tender-hearted and compassionate towards | 


those in want, and ready to relieve them. 


Tillotson. 
6. Susceptible of soft passions. 
Your tears a heart of flint _ 
Might tender make, yet nought 
Herein they will prevail. Spenser. 


7. Amorous ; lascivious. 
What mad lover ever dy’d, 
To gain a soft and gentle bride ? 
Or for a lady tender-hearted 
In purling streams or hemp departed? Hudibras. 


8. Expressive of the softer passions. 
The tender accent of a woman’s cry 
Will pass unheard, will unregarded die. 
Prior, Celia to Damon. 
Oft would his voice the silent valley charm, 
Till lowing oxen broke the tender song. 
: Hammond. 
9. Careful not to hurt: with of 
The civil authority should be tender of the 
honour of God and religion. Tillotson. 
As I haye been tender of every particular per- 
son’s reputation, so I have taken care not to give 
offence. Addison. 


10. Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. 
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Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give 

Thee o’er to harshness; her eyes are fierce, but 
thine 
Do comfort and not burn.  Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

You, that are thus so tender o’er his follies, 

Will never do him good. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
11. Apt to give pain. 

In things that are tender and unpleasing, break 
the ice by some whose words are of less weight, 
and reserve the more weighty voice to come in as 
by chance. Bacon. 

12, Young; weak: as, tender age. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, a mother 
should not sell him. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

Beneath the dens, where unfledg’d tempests lie, 
And infant winds their tender voices try. Cowley. 

To Tr'npeER.} v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1, To regard with kindness. Not now in 
use, ~ 

I thank you, madam, that you ¢ender her : 

Poor gentlewoman, my master wrongs her much. 
Shakspeare. 
He did not a little love and tender Mr. Cart- 
wright. Wotton, Rem. p. 174. 
2. To render susceptible of soft passions : 
a colloquial expression in some parts of 
England. 


| To TE'NDER. ». a. [tendre, Fr.] 
1. To offer ; to exhibit; to propose to ac- 
ceptance. 

Some of the chiefest laity professed with greater 
stomach their judgements, that such a discipline 
was little better than popish tyranny, disguised 
and tendered unto them. Hooker. 

I crave no more than what your highness offer’d ; 
Nor will you tender less. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

All conditions, all minds, tender down 
Their service to lord Timon, Shakspeare. 

Owe not all creatures by just right to thee 
Duty and service, not to stay till bid, 

But tender all their power ? Milton, P. R. 

He had never heard of Christ before, and so 
more could not be expected of him, than to em- 
brace him as soon as he was tendered to him. 

Wh. Duty of Man. 


2. To hold; to esteem. 
Tender yourself more dearly ; 
Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, 
Wringing it thus, you “Il tender me a fool. Shaks. 
Tr’NDER. n. s. [from the verb.] 
| 1. Offer ; proposal to acceptance. 
Then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender, 
To answer I’ll not wed. —Shaks. Rom. and Jul. 
Think yourself a baby ; 
That you have ta’en his tenders for true pay, 
Which are not sterling. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
The earl accepted the tenders of my service. 
Dryden. 
To declare the caliing of the Gentiles by a free, 
unlimited tender of the gospel to all. South, Serm- 
Our tenders of duty every now and then tis- 


carry. Addison. 
| 2. [From the adjective.] Regard; kind 
concern, Not used. 
Thou hast shew’d thou mak’st some tender of 
my life, 
In this fair rescue thou hast brought to me, 
; Shakspeare. 
3. A small ship attending on a larger. 
TENDERHEARTED.f adj. [tender and 
heart.| Of a soft compassionate dis- 


position. 
Be ye kind to one another, tender-hearted. 
Eph. iv. $2. 
TENDERHE ARTEDNESS.* 7. s. [from tender- 
hearted.| A compassionate disposition. 
Sherwood. 
TeNDERLING.} 7. 5. [from tender. ] 
1. The first horns of a deer. 


LEN 


Q, A fondling; one who is made soft by 


too much kindness. 
Our tenderlings complain of rheums. 
Harrison, Descript. of Engl. in Holinshed. 
Tre NDERLY.} adv. [from tender.] 


1. In a tender manner; mildly; gently ; 
softly ; kindly ; without harshness. 
Tenderly apply to her 

Some remedies for life. 

She embrac’d him, and for joy 
Tenderly wept. Milton, P.T. 

They are the most perfect pieces of Ovid, and 
the style tenderly passionate and courtly. 

Pref. to Ovid. 

Marcus with blushes owns he loyes, 
And Brutus tenderly reproves. 

3. With a quick sense of pain. 

[This] the chancellor took very heavily ; and 
the lord Falkland, out of his friendship to him, 
more denderly, and expostulated it with the king 
with some warmth. 

Ld. Clarendon, Life, &c. i. 165. 
Te’nperness.f 7. s. [tendresse, Fr. from 
tender. | 
1. The state of being tender ; susceptibility 
of impressions ; not hardness. 

Pied cattle are spotted in their tongues, the 
tenderness of the part receiving more easily al- 
terations than other parts of the flesh. Bacon. 

The difference of the muscular flesh depends 
upon the hardness, tenderness, moisture, or driness 
of the fibres. Arbuthnot. 

2. State of being easily hurt ; soreness. 

A quickness and fenderness of sight could not 
endure bright sunshine. Locke. 

Any zealous for his country, must conquer that 
tenderness and delicacy which may make him afraid 
of being spoken ill of. Addison. 

There are examples of wounded persons, that 
have roared for anguish at the discharge of ord- 
nance, though at a great distance: what insup- 
portable torture then should we be under upon a 
like concussion in the air, when all the whole 
body would have the tenderness of a wound ! 

Bentley, Sern. 
3. Susceptibility of the softer passions. 

Weep no more, lest I give cause 
To be suspected of more tenderness 
Than doth become a man. Shakspeare. 

Well we know your tenderness of heart, 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse 

To your kindred. Shakspeare, Rich. III. 

With what a graceful tenderness he loves! 

And breathes the softest, the sincerest vows ! 

Addison. 
4. Kind attention ; anxiety for the good of 
another. 

Having no children, she did with singular care 
and tenderness intend the education of Philip and 
Margaret. Bacon. 

Scrupulousness ; caution. 

My conscience first receiv’d a tenderness, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain speeches utter’d 
By the bishop of Bayon. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

Some are unworthily censured for keeping their 
own, whom tenderness how to get honestly teacheth 
to spend discreetly ; whereas such need no great 
thriftiness in preserying their own who assume 
more liberty in exacting from others. Wotton. 

True tenderness of conscience is nothing else 
but an awful and exact sense of the rule which 
should direct it; and while it steers by this com- 
pass, and is sensible of every declination from it, 
so long it is properly tender. South. 
6. Cautious care. 

There being implanted in every man’s nature a 
great tenderness of reputation, to be careless of it 
is looked on as a mark of a degenerous mind, 

Gov. of the Tongue. 
7. Soft pathos of expression. 

We must not expect to trace the flow of Waller, 

the landscape of Thomson, the fire of Dryden, the 


Shakspeare. 


Pope. 


Gu 
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imagery of Shakspeare, the simplicity of Spenser, 
the courtliness of Prior, the humour of Swift, the 
wit of Cowley, the delicacy of Addison, the ten- 


derness of Otway, and the invention, the spirit, TENEME/NTAL.* adj. 


and the sublimity of Milton, in any single writer. 
Shenstone- 
TeNpinous. adj. [tendineua, Fr. tendinis, 
Latin.] Sinewy; containing tendons; 
consisting of tendons. 
Nervous and tendinous parts have worse symp- 
toms, and are harder of cure than fleshy ones, 
Wiseman. 
Te NvoN. n. s. [tendo, Lat.] <A sinew; a 
ligature by which the joints are moved. 
A struma in her instep lay very hard and big 
amongst the tendons. Wiseman. 
The entrails these embrace in spiral strings, 
Those clasp the arterial tubes in tender rings ; 
The tendons some compacted close produce, 
And some thin fibres for the skin diffuse. 
Blackmore. 
Tr’NDMENT.* x. s. [from tend.] Act of 
tending; care. Not in use. 
Whether ill ¢endment, or recureless pain, 
Procure his death. Bp. Hall, Sat. ii. 4. 
TrNpRri-. n.s. [tendrillon, Vr.) ‘The clasp 
of a vine, or other climbing plant. 
In wanton ringlets wav'd, 
As the vine curls her ¢endrils ; which imply’d 
Subjection. Milton, P. L. 
So may thy tender blossoms fear no blite ; 
Nor goats with yenom’d teeth thy tendrils bite. 
Dryden. 
The tendrils or claspers of plants are given only 
to such as haye weak stalks, and cannot raise up 
or support themselves. Ray on the Creation. 


Te’npriv.* adj. Clasping or climbing as 
a tendril. 


The curling growth 
Of tendril hops, that flaunt upon their poles. Dyer. 
TeNpry.* x. s. [from To Tnnper.] Pro- 
posal to acceptance ; tender. 

This confession, though imperfect, was offered : 
—the like was done also in the tendry of their 
larger catechism. 

Heylin’s Hist. of the Presbyt. (1670,) p. 473. 
TENE’BRICOSE.T | adj. [tenebricosus, tene- 
TE NEBROUS. brosus, Lat. tenebreux, 

Fr.] Dark; gloomy. 
The radiant brightnesse — 
Auster gan cover with clowde tenebrous. 
Hawes, Hist. of Gr. Am. (1555,) ch. 3. 

The most dark tenebrous night 
Is fain to flee and turn her back, 

J. Hall, Court of Virtue, (1565.) 
Tenr’srious.* adj. Gloomy; tenebrous. 

Were moon and stars for villains only made 

To guide yet skreen them with tenebrious light? 
Young, Night Th. 9. 


TENEBRO'SITY.| 7. 5. [tenebrosité, old Fr.; 
from tenebre, Lat.] Darkness; gloom. 


Peculiar signs of head melancholy, —from the 
motion alone, and fenebrosity of spirits. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 198. 

TENEMENT. x. s. (tenement, Fr. tenemen- 

tum, law Lat.] Any thing held by a 
tenant. 

What reasonable man will not think that the 
tenement shall be made much better, if the tenant 
may be drawn to build himself some handsome 
habitation thereon, to ditch and inclose his ground? 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Tis policy for father and son to take different 
sides ; 

For then lands and tenements commit no treason. 

Dryden. 

Who has informed us, that a rational soul can 
inhabit no ¢enement, unless it has just such a sort 
of frontispiece ? Locke, 
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Treat on, treat on, is her eternal note, 
And lands and tenements glide down her throat, 


Pope: 
[In law.] To be 
held by certain tenure. Mason. 


The other tenemental lands they distributed 

among their tenants. Blackstone. 

TENEMENTARY.* adj. [from tenement. ] 
Usually let out; denoting tenancy. 

Cowel. 

Ceorls among the Saxons were of two sorts; 

one hired the lord’s tenementary land like our 

farmers. Spelman. 

Tr'nent. n. 5. See TENET. 


Tene Riry. n. s. [teneritas, tener, Lat. ] 
Tenderness. Ainsworth. 
TENE’SMUS. 7. 5. 

The stone shutting up the orifice of 
the bladder, is attended with a tenesmus, 
or needing to go to stool. Arbuthnot. 

Tr’Net.} n. s. [from tenet, Latin, he holds. 
It is sometimes written tenent, or they 
hold.| Position; principle; opinion. 

That all animals of the land are in their kind in 
the sea, although received as a principle, is a tenet 
very questionable. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
We shall in our sermons take occasion now and 
then, where it may be pertinent, to discover the 
weakness of the puritan principles and tenents to 
the people, Bp. Sanderson, Cases of Consc. p. 192, 
While, in church matters, profit shall be the 
touch-stone for faith and manners, we are not to | 
wonder if no gainful tenet be deposited. 
Dec. of Chie Piety. 
This savours of something ranker than socinian- 
ism, even the éenets of the fifth monarchy, and of 
sovereignty founded only upon saintship. South. 
They wonder men should have mistook 
The tenets of their master’s book. Prior. 


Tr’nroxp. adj. [from ten and fold.] Ten 


times increased. 
Fire kindled into tenfold rage. —_Milton, P. L. 
Tennis. 2. s. [this play is supposed by 
Skinner to be so named from the word 
tenez, take it, hold it, or there it goes, 
used by the French when they drive the} 
ball.] A play at which a ball is driven 
with a racket. 

The barber’s man hath been seen with him, and 
the old ornament of his cheek hath already stuffed 
tennis balls. Shakspeare. 

A prince, by a hard destiny, became a éennis ball 
long to the blind goddess. Howell, Voc. For. | 

It can be no more disgrace to a great lord to 
draw a fair picture, than to play at tennis with his 
page. Peacham, 

The inside of the uvea is blacked like the walls} 
of a tennis court, that the rays falling upon the 
retina may not, by being rebounded thence upon the} 
uvea, be returned again; for such a repercussion 
would make the sight more confused. 

More against Atheism: 

We conceive not a ¢ennis ball to think, conse- 
quently not to have any volition, or preference 0 
motion to rest. Locke: 

We have no exedra for the philosophers adjoin- 
ing to our tennis court, but there are alehouses. 

Arbuthnot and Pope 


To Te'nnts. v. a. [from the noun] T: 
drive as a ball. Not used. 


Those four garrisons issuing forth upon the 
enemy, will so drive him from one side to another, 
and tennis him amongst them, that he shall fin 
no where safe to keep his feet in, nor hide himself.) 

Spenser on Irelan 


TE’ NON.{ x.s. [French.] The end o 
a timber cut to be fitted into anothey 
timber. Tots 
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Two tenons shall there be in one board, set in 
order one against another. Exod. xxvi. 17. 
_ Such variety of parts, solid with hollow ; some 
with cavities as mortises to receive, others with 
tenons to fit them. Ray. 
_ The tenant saw being thin, had a back to keep 
it from bending. Moxon, Mech. Ex. 
TrNour. 2. s. [tenor, Lat. teneur, Fr.] 
]. Continuity of state; constant mode ; 
manner of continuity ; general currency. 
i _ We might perceive his words interrupted con- 
| tinually with sighs, and the tenor of his speech not 


knit together to one constant end, but dissolved in 
itself, as the vehemency of the inward passion pre- 
yailed. Sidney. 
_ When the world first out of chaos sprang, 
_ So smil’d the days, and so the ¢enor ran 
Of their felicity: a spring was there, 
‘An everlasting spring the jolly year 
Led round in his great cirele; no wind’s breath 
As now did smell of winter or of death. Crashaw. 
Still I see the tenor of man’s woe 
Hold on the same, from woman to begin, 
ty Milton, P.L. 
Fy ~ Does not the whole tenor of the divine law po- 
sitively require humility and meekness of all men ? 
Bite Sprat. 


ay. Inspire my numbers, 

Till I my long laborious work complete, 

_ And add perpetual tenor to my rhimes, 

~ Deduc’d from nature’s birth to Czsar’s times, 

. Dryden. 
This success would look like chance if it were 
not perpetual, and always of the same tenor. 

fill Dryden. 

Can it be poison! poison ’s of one tenor, 
Or hot, or cold. Dryden, Don Sebastian. 
There is so great an uniformity amongst them, 
that the whole tenor of those bodies thus preserved 
_ clearly points forth the month of May. 
Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
In such lays as neither ebb nor flow, a 
_ Correctly cold, and regularly low, 
> That, shunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 
We cannot blame indeed —but we may sleep. 
Ee Pope. 
2, Sense contained ; general course or 
drift. 
___ Has not the divine Apollo said, 
_ Ist not the tenor of his oracle, 
| 
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That king Leontes shall not have an heir, 
Till his lost child be found? —Shaks. Wint. 
__ By the stern brow and waspish action, 
_ Which she did use as she was writing of it, 
 Itbears an angry tenor. Shaks. As you like it. 
iif : 
‘ Bid me tear the bond. 
4 — When it is paid according to the tenor. Shaks. 
_ Reading it must be repeated again and again 
_ With a close attention to the tenor of the discourse, 
| _ and a perfect neglect of the divisions into chapters 
and verses. Locke. 


3, A sound in musick. 

. The treble cutteth the air too sharp to make the 
sound equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is the 
 SWeetest part. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
___ Water and air he for the tenor chose, 

_ Earth made the base, the treble flame arose. 


ate,” Cowley. 
‘Teysr. n. s. (temps, Fr. tempus, Lat.] 


___ [In grammar.] Tense, in strict speak- 
_ ing, is only a variation of the verb to 
_ Signify time. Clarke. 
__ As foresight, when it is natural, answers to me- 
_ Mory, so when methodical it answers to reminis- 
cence, and may be called forecast; all of them 
_ €xpressed in the tenses given to verbs. Memory 
saith, I did see ; reminiscence, I had seen; fore- 
Sight, I shall see; forecast, I shall have seen. 

on Grew. 
___ Ladies, without knowing what tenses and parti- 
ciples are, speak as properly and as correctly as 
_ gentlemen, Locke. 


"ale, 


* 
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He should have the Latin words given him in 
their first case and tense, and should never be left 
to seek them himself from a dictionary. ‘Watts. 


TENSE, adj. [tensus, Lat.] Stretched ; 
stiff; not lax. 

For the free passage of the sound into the ear, 
it is requisite that the tympanum be tense, and hard 
stretched, otherwise the laxness of the membrane 
will certainly dead and damp the sound. Holder. 

Tre’NsEnzss. 7. s. [from tense.] Contrac- 
tion; tension: the contrary to lasity. 

Should the pain and tenseness of the part con- 
tinue, the operation must take place. 

Sharp, Surgery. 
Tr’nstBLE. adj. [tensus, Lat.] Capable 
of being extended. 

Gold is the closest, and therefore the heaviest, of 
metals, and is likewise the most flexible and tensible. 

Bacon. 
TENSILE. adj. [tensilis, Lat.] Capable 
of extension. 

All bodies ductile and tensile, as metals, that will 
be drawn into wires, have the appetite of not dis- 
continuing. Bacon. 

TENSION. x. s. [tension, Fr. tensus, Lat.] 


1. The act of stretching; not laxation. 
it can have nothing of vocal sound, voice being 
raised by stiff zension of the larynx; and on the 
contrary, this sound by a relaxed posture of the 


muscles thereof. Folder. 


2. The state of being stretched ; not laxity. 

Still are the subtle strings in tension found, 
Like those of lutes to just proportion wound, 
Which of the air’s vibration is the force. 

Blackmore. 
Tr’Nsive. adj. [tensus, Lat.] Giving a 
sensation of stiffness or contraction. 

From choler is a hot burning pain ; a beating 
pain from the pulse of the artery ; a tensive pain 
from distention of the parts by the fulness of 
humours, Floyer on Humours. 

TE NsuRE, x. s. [tensus, Lat.] The act 
of stretching, or state of being stretched; 
the contrary to laxation or laxity. 

This motion upon pressure, and the reciprocal 
thereof, motion upon fenswre, we call motion of 
liberty, which is, when any body being forced to 
a preternatural extent, restoreth itself to the 
natural. Bacon. 


TENT. n.s. [tente, Fr. tentorium, Lat. 
from tendo, to stretch. ] 


1. A soldier’s movable lodging place, 
commonly made of canvass, extended 
upon poles. 

The Turks the more to terrify Corfu, taking a 
hill not far from it, covered the same with tents. 
Knolles. 
Because of the same craft he wrought with them ; 
for by occupation they were tent makers, 
Acts, Xvili. 23. 
2. Any temporary habitation ; a pavilion. 
He saw a spacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue: by some were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton, P. L. 
To Chassis’ pleasing plains he took his way, 
There pitch’d his tents, and there resoly’d to stay. 
Dryden. 
3. [Tente, Fr.] A roll of lint put into a 
sore. 
Modest doubt is call’d 
The beacon of the wise; the tent that searches 
To th’ bottom of the worst. Shaks. Tr. and Cress. 
A declining orifice keep open by a small tent 
dipt in some medicaments, and after digestion 
withdraw the ¢ent and heal it. Wiseman, Surgery. 


4. [Vino tinto, Spanish.] A species of 
wine deeply red, chiefly from Gallicia 
in Spain. 
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While the tinker did dine, he had plenty of wine, 
Rich canary with sherry and dent superfine. 
Old Ballad, Percy’s Rel. i. ii. 16. 
As in Spain, so in all other wine countries, one 
cannot pass a day’s journey but he will find a differ- 
ing race of wine: those kinds that our merchants 
carry over, are those only that grow upon the sea- 
side, as Malagas, Sherries, Vents, and Alicants : 
of this last there comes little over right ; therefore 
the vintners make ¢ent, which is a name for all 
wines in Spain except white, to supply the place 
of it. Howell, Lett. ii. 54. 
To Tent. vn. [from the noun.] To 


lodge as in a tent; to tabernacle. 
The smiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and schoolboys’ tears take up 
The glasses of my sight. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
To TENT.T v. a. 
1. To search as with a medical tent. 
I'll tent him to the quick ; if he but blench, 
I know my course. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
T have some wounds upon me, and they smart. 
— Well might they fester ’gainst ingratitude, 
And tent themselves with death. Shaks. Coriol. 
Some surgeons, possibly against their own 
judgements, keep wounds tented, often to the ruin 
of their patient. Wiseman. 
2. To attend to; to watch; to prevent. 
North, and Cheshire. Grose, Wilbra- 
ham, and Craven Dialect. 


Te’NTAGE.* ns. [from tent.] An encamp- 
ment. Not in use. 

Upon the mount the king his ¢entage fixed. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, B. ii, 15. 
TENTA‘’TION.} 2.5. [tentation, Fr. tentatio, 
Latin.] Trial ; temptation. 

If at any time, through the frailty of our 
wretched nature and the violence of tentation, we 
be drawn into a sinful action, yet let us take heed 
of being leavened with wickedness. 

Bp. Hail, Rem. p. 189. 

The first delusion Satan put upon Eve, and his 
whole tentation, when he said ye shall not die, 
was in his equiyocation, you shall not incur pre- 
sent death, Brown, Vulg. Err. 

TENTATIVE.[ adj. [tentative, French ; 
tento, Latin.] ‘Trying ; essaying. 

The tentative edict of Constantius described 
many false hearts. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 15. 

This is not scientifical but tentative. Berkeley. 

Te'NTED. adj. [from tent.] Covered with 
tents. 

These arms of mine till now have us’d 
Their dearest action in the dented field. 

Shakspeare, Othello. 

The foe deceiv’d, he pass’d the tented plain, 

In Troy to mingle with the hostile train. 
Pope, Odyss. 
TE'NTER.f.72. s. [tendo, tentus, Latin; 
cincepzan, Sax. torquere. ] 
1. A hook on which things are stretched. 

The words of St. Austin cannot be drawn with 
any teynters to stretch so farre as heaven. 

Bp. Gardiner on the Sacram. (1551,) fol. 90. b. 

Every term he sets up a tenters in Westminster 
hall, upon which he racks and stretches gentlemen 
like English broadcloth. 

Overbury, Charact. sign. Pads 

2. To be on the Tenrers. To be on the 

stretch; to be in difficulties; to be in 
suspense. 

In all my past adventures, 

I ne’er was set so on the tenters ; 
Or taken tardy with dilemma, : 
That ev’ry way I turn does hem me. Hudibras. 


To Te’nrrr. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
stretch by hooks, 
A blown bladder pressed riseth again, and when 
leather or cloth is tentered, it springeth back, 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
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To Te’ntER. v.n. To admit extension. 
Woollen cloth will enter, linen scarcely. Bacon. 
Tr’NTERGROUND.* 7. $s. [tenter and 
ground.] Ground on which tenters are 


erected for stretching cloth. 

I entered Kendal almost in the dark, and could 
distinguish only a shadow of the castle on a hill, 
and tenter-grounds spread far and wide round the 
town. Gray, Lett. to Dr. Wharton. 

Tenrtu. adj. [ceoda, Sax.] First after the 
ninth; ordinal of ten. 

It may be thought the less strange if others 
cannot do as much at the ¢enth or twentieth trial, 
as we did after much practice. Boyle. 


Tentu. x.s. [from the adjective. ] 


1. The tenth part. 
Of all the horses, 
The treasure in the field achiev’d, and city, 
We render you the ¢enth. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
By decimation and a tithed death, 
If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loaths, take thou the destin’d tenth. 
Shakspeare. 
To purchase but the ¢enth of all their store, 
Would make the mighty Persian monarch poor. 
Dryden- 
Suppose half an ounce of silver now worth a 
bushel of wheat; but should there be next year 
a scarcity, five ounces of silver would purchase 
but one bushel: so that money would be then 
nine tenths less worth in respect of food. Locke. 


2, Tithe. 


With cheerful heart 
The tenth of thy increase bestow, and own 
Heav’n’s bounteous goodness, that will sure repay 
Thy grateful duty. Philips. 
3. Tenths are that yearly portion which 
all livings ecclesiastical yield to the 
king. The bishop of Rome pretended 
right to this revenue by example of the 
high priest of the Jews, who had tenths 
from the Levites, till by Henry the 
Eighth they were annexed to the crown. 
Cowel. 
Te'ntHLy. adv. [from tenth.] In the 
tenth place. 
Tentrcinous. adj. [tentigo, Lat.] Stiff; 
stretched. 
Te'story.* x. s. [tentorium, Lat.] The 
awning of a tent. Mason. 
The women who are said to weave hangings and 
curtains for the grove, were no other than makers 
of tentories, to spread from tree to tree. 
Evelyn, B. iv. § 8. 
Tentwort. n.s. [adiantum album, Lat. ] 
A plant. Ainsworth. 
TenuiroLious. adj. [tenuis and folium, 
Lat.] Having thin leaves. 
TENUITY. n. s. [tenwité, Fr. tenuttas, 
from tenuts, Latin.] 
1. Thinness ; exility; smallness ; minute- | 
ness ; not grossness. 
Firs and pines mount of themselves in height | 
without side boughs; partly heat, and partly te- 
nuity of juice, sending the sap upwards. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Consider the divers figurings of the brain; the 
strings or filaments thereof ; their difference in te- 
nuity or aptness for motion, Glanville, Scepsis. 
Aliment circulating through an animal body, 
is reduced to an almost imperceptible tenuity, be- 
fore it can serve animal purposes, Arbuthnot. 
At the height of four thousand miles, the «ther 
is of that wonderful tenwity, that if a small sphere 
of common air, of an inch diameter, should be 
expanded to the thinness of that zther, it would 


more than take up the orb of Saturn, which is 
many million times bigger than the earth, Bentley. | 


fea 


2. Poverty; meanness. Not used. 

The tenuity and contempt of clergymen will 
soon let them see what a poor carcass they are, 
when parted from the influence of that supremacy. 

King Charles. 

Tr’nuous.f adj. (tenuis, Lat. Glanville 

writes it fenwzous.] Thin; small; mi- 
nute. 

Another way of their attraction is by a tenuous 
emanation, or continued effluvium, which after 
some distance retracteth unto itself. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Could I but follow where you lead, 

Disrob’d of earth and plum’d by air, 

Then I my ¢enwous self might spread 
As quick as fancy every-where. 

J. Hall, Poems, (1646,) p. 36. 

The most tenuious, pure, and simple matter. 

Glanville, Pre-ex. ch. 14. 

Tre NuRE. n. 5. [teneo, Lat. tenure, French; 
tenura, law Latin.| The manner where- 
by tenements are holden of their lords. 


In Scotland are four tenures; the first 
is pura eleemosina, which is proper to 
spiritual men, paying nothing for it, but 
devota animarum suffragia; the second 
they call feu, which holds of the king, 
church, barons, or others, paying a cer- 
tain duty called feudi firma; the third 
is a holding in blanch by payment of a 
penny, rose, pair of gilt spurs, or some 
such thing, if asked; the fourth is by 
service of ward and relief, where the 
heir being minor is in the custody of 
his lord, together with his lands, and 
lands holden in this manner are called 
feudum de hauberk or haubert, feudum 
militare or loricatum. Tenure in gross 
is the tenure in capite ; for the crown is 
called a seignory in gross, because a 
corporation of and by itself. Cowel. 

The service follows the tenwre of lands; and 
the lands were given away by the kings of England 
to those lords. Spenser. 

The uncertainty of tenure, by which all worldly 
things are held, ministers very unpleasant medi- 
tation. Ralegh. 

Man must be known, his strength, his state, 
And by that tenwre he holds all of fate. Dryden. 

TrperacTION. 7. 8. [tepefacio, Lat.] The 
act of warming to a small degree. 

TE’PID. adj. [tepidus, Lat.] Lukewarm ; 
warm in a small degree. 

The tepid caves, and fens, and shores, 

Their brood as numerous hatch. Milton, P. L. 

He with his ¢epid rays the rose renews, 

And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews. 
; Dryden. 

Such things as relax the skin are likewise sudo- 

rifick ; as warm water, friction, and tejid vapours. 

Arbuthnot. 

Teprpity.} n.s. [tepidité, old Fr. from 
tepid.| Lukewarmness. 

This kindness, it seems, is not so well improved 
by her as it deserved; but she is surprised by 
another fit of drowsy negligence and tepidity. 

Bp. Richardson on the O. Test. (1655,) p- $41. 

Tr’por. xn. s. [tepor, Latin.] Lukewarm- 
ness ; gentle heat. 

The small pox, mortal during such a season, 
grew more favourable by the tepor and moisture 


in April. Arbuthnot. 
Tr’ RAPIN.* n.s. <A kind of tortoise. 
Phillips. 


It is observed, that though the heads of snakes, 
terrapins, and such like yermine, be cut off; yet 
the head will not die in a long time after. 

Hist, of Virginia, (1722,) p. 265. 
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TERATO’LOGY. n. 8. [répal@» and Azya.] 

Bombast, affectation of false sublimity. 
Bailey. 
TERCE. n.s. [tierce, Fr. triens, Lat.| A 
vessel containing forty-two gallons of 

wine; the third part of a butt or pipe. 
Ainsworth, 

In the poet’s verse 
The king’s fame lies, go now deny his tierce. 

B. Jonson. 

Te’RceL.* n.s. Ahawk. See Tassst. 


TE REBINTH.* x. s. [terebinthe, Fr. 
repe@waec, Gr.] The turpentine tree. 
Here grows melampode every where, 

And terebinth, good for goats. Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
TreREBI'NTHINATE. | adj. [terebinthine, Fr. 
TEREBI NTHINE. \ terebinthum, Lat.] 

Consisting of turpentine; mixed with 

turpentine. 

Salt serum may be evacuated by urine, by ¢ere- 
binthinates ; as tops of pine in all our ale, Foyer. 


To TE’REBRATE. v. a. [terebro, Lat.] | 
To bore; to perforate; to pierce. 
Consider the threefold effect of Jupiter’s trisulk, 
to burn, discuss, and terebrate. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Earth-worms are completely adapted to their 
way of life, for terebrating the earth, and creeping. | 
Derham. 
TreREBRA’TION. x. s. [from terebrate.] 
The act of boring or piercing. 
Terebration of trees makes them prosper better; 
and also it maketh the fruit sweeter and better. 
~ Bacon. 
Tr’rer.* adj. (teres, teretis, Lat.] Round. 
Not in use. 
To the stars Nature bath given no sueh instru- 
ments, but made them round and teret like a globe, 
Fotherby, Atheom. (1622,) p, $26. 


Terce’Minovs. adj. [tergeminus, Latin.] 
Threefold. 


To TERGIVE’RSATE.* v. x. [tergum, 
the back, and verto, (versus,) to turn, 
Latin.] To boggle; to shift; to use 
evasive expressions. Bailey. 

TERGIVERSA TION. xn. 8. [tergiversation, 
French. Cotgrave; tergum and verto,| 
Latin. ] 


1, Shift ; subterfuge ; evasion. 
By the same ¢ergiversation and sterting hole he 
avoideth the wordes of Christ. : 
Martin, Marr. of Priests, (1550,) Dd. 4.b. 
Writing is to be preferred before verbal con- 
ferences, as being freer from passions and tergiver- 
sations. Bramhall. 


2. Change; fickleness. 
The colonel, after all his ¢ergiversations, lost his 
life in the king’s service. Clarendon. 


TERM. x. s. [éerminus, Lat. ] 
1. Limit; boundary. 
Corruption is a reciprocal to generation; and 
they two are as nature’s two terms or boundaries, 


and the guides to life and death. . 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

2. [Terme, Fr.] The word by which a 
thing is expressed. A word of art. 

To apply notions philosophical to plebeian terms, 
or to say, where the notions cannot fitly be reeon- 
ciled, that there wanteth a term or nomenclature 
for it, be but shifts of ignorance. Bacon. 

Those parts of nature into which the chaos was 
divided, they signified by dark and obscure names, 
which we have expressed in their plain and proper 
terms. Burnet. 

In painting, the greatest beauties cannot always) 
be expressed for want of terms, Dryden.) 


conditions, indifferently upon all, there would be 


TER 


Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar, it 
_ would have been necessary, from the many terms 
_ of art required in trade and in war, to have made 
great additions to it. Swift. 
3. Words ; language. 
Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake’s groan, 
_ I would invent as bitter searching terms, 
_ As curst, as harsh, as horrible to hear. Shakspeare. 
God to Satan first his doom apply’d, 
_ Though in mysterious ¢erms. , Milton, P. L. 
‘4, Condition; stipulation. 
__ Well, on my ¢erms thou wilt not be my heir? 
Dryden. 
Enjoy thy love, since such is thy desire, 
Live though unhappy, live on any terms. Dryden. 
Did religion bestow heaven without any terms or 


no infidel. Bentley. 
We flattered ourselves with reducing France to 
our own terms by the want of money, but have been 
still disappointed by the great sums imported from 
_ America. Addison. 
5. [ Termine, old French.] Time for which 
any thing lasts; a limited time. 
I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doom’d for a certain ¢erm to walk the night. 
: Shakspeare. 
Why should Rome fall a moment ere her time ? 
No; let us draw her ¢erm of freedom out 
__Inits full length, and spin it to the last. Addison. 
‘6. [In law.] The time in which the tri- 
_bunals are open to all that list to com- 
plain of wrong, or to seek their right by 
course of law; the rest of the year is 
called vacation. Of these terms there 
are four in every year, during which 
matters of justice are dispatched: one 
_is called Hilary term, which begins the 
twenty-third of January, or, if that be 
‘Sunday, the next day following, and ends 
the twenty-first of February ; another is 
called Easter term, which begins eighteen 
_ days after Easter, and ends the Monday 
“next after Ascension-day; the third is 
Trinity term, beginning the Friday next 
after Trinity Sunday, and ending the 
Wednesday fortnight after; the fourth 
_ is Michaelmas term, beginning the sixth 
of November, or, if that be Sunday, the 
_ next day after, and ending the twenty- 
eighth of November. Cowel. 
_ The term-suiters may speed their business: for 
the end of these sessions delivereth them space 
enough to overtake the beginning of the terms. 
4 Carew. 
_ Too long vacation hasten’d on his germ. 
+ Milton, Ep. on Hobson. 
: _ Those men employed as justices daily in term 
time consult with one another. Hale. 


What are these to those vast heaps of crimes 
Which terms prolong ? Dryden. 
To Treo. v.a. [from the noun.}] Toname; 

to call. 

_ Men term what is beyond the limits of the 

‘Universe imaginary space, as if no body existed 

init. Locke. 
TWRmacancy. n. s. [from termagant.] 

Turbulence ; tumultuousness. 


__ By a violent termagancy of temper, she may 
__hever suffer him to have a moment’s peace. Barker. 


TERMAGANT. adj. [cyp and maxan, 
_ Saxon, eminently powerful. | 
1. Tumultuous ; turbulent. 


ie time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant 
_ Scothad paid me scot and lot too. 
™~* Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 


a 
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2. Quarrelsome ; scolding; furious. 


The eldest was a termagant, imperious, prodi- 


gal, profligate wench. Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 


TERMAGANT.f n. s. A scold; a brawling 
It appears to have 
been anciently used of men. It was a 
kind of heathen deity extremely vocife- 
in the ancient 


turbulent woman. 


rous and tumultuous 
farces and puppet shows. 


This terrible termagawnt, this Nero, this Pha- 


raoh. Bale, Yet a Course, &c. (1543,) fol. 39. b. 


Grennyng upon her, lyke termagauntes in a 


play. Bale, Acts of Eng. Votaries. 


Nowe are they termagawntes altogether, and 


verye devyls incarnate. Bale on the Rev. P. I. 
I would have such a fellow whipt for o’erdoing 

termagant ; it outherods Herod. Shaks. Hamlet. 
For zeal ’s a dreadful termagant, 


That teaches saints to tear and rant. Hudibras. 


She threw his periwig into the fire: well, said 


he, thou art a brave termagant. Tatler. 
The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a salamander’s name. Pope. 
Te’RMER.T n. s. [from term.] 
1. One who travels up to the term. 
Nor have my title leaf on posts or walls, 
Or in cleft sticks, advanced to make calls 
For termers, or some clerk-like serving man, 
B. Jonson. 
Ordinary suiters, termers, clients. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pref. 
Let the buyer beware, saith the old lawbeaten 
termer. Milton, Tetrachordon. 
2. One that holds for a term of years or 
life. Cowel. 
Te’ RMINABLE. adj. [from terminate.] Li- 
mitable ; that admits of bounds. 


To TE’RMINATE.+ v. a. [termino, Lat. 
terminer, French. At first our word was 
termine: “ He termyneth sum dai.” 
Wicliffe, Heb. iv. 7.] 

1. To bound ; to limit. 

Bodies that are solid, separable, terminated, and 
movable, have all sorts of figures. Locke. 

2. To put an end to: as, to terminate any 
difference. 


To Tr’ RMINATE. v. 2x. To be limited; to 

end; to have an end; to attain its end. 

These are to be reckoned with the heathen, with 

whom you know we undertook not to meddle, 

treating only of the Scripture-election terminated 
in those to whom the Scripture is revealed. 

Hammond. 

That God was the maker of this visible world 

was evident from the very order of causes; the 

greatest argument by which natural reason evinces 


a God: it being necessary in such a chain of 


causes to ascend to, and terminate in, some first; 
which should be the original of motion, and the 
cause of all other things, but itself be caused by 
none. South. 
The wisdom of this world, its designs and effi- 
cacy, terminate on this side heaven, South. 
Ere I the rapture of my wish renew, - 

I tell you then, it terminates in you. 
Dryden, Aurengz. 

TERMINATION. n. s. [from terminate.] 


1. The act of limiting or bounding. 


2. Bound ; limit. 

Its earthly and salinous parts are so exactly re- 
solved, that its body is left imporous, and not dis- 
creted by atomical terminations. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 


\ 


3. End; conclusion. 
4. Last purpose. 


It is not an idol ratione termini, in respect of 
termination ; for the religious observation thereof 
is referred and subservient to the honour of God 


ER 


and Christ: neither is it such ratione modi, for it 
is kept holy by the exercise of evangelical duties. 
White. 
5. [In grammar ; terminatio, Latin; ter- 
minaison, Fr.] End of words as varied 
by their significations. 

Those rude heaps of words and terminations of 
an unknown tongue, would have never been so 
happily learnt by heart without some smoothing 
artifice. Watts. 

6. Word; term. Not in use. 

She speaks poniards, and every word stabs: if 
her breath were as terrible as her terminations, 
there were no living near her, she would infect to 
the north star. Shakspeare. 

TE’RMINATIVE.* adj. [from terminate] 
Directing termination. 

This objective, terminative presence flows from 
the fecundity of the divine nature. 

Bp. Rust, Disc. of Truth, § 15. 

TE’RMINATIVELY.* adv. {from terminative. 

Absolutely ; so as not to respect any 
thing else. 

Whoever worships the image of any thing, can- 
not possibly worship that image terminatively, for 
the very being of an image is relative, 

Bp. Taylor, Diss. from Popery, ch. 2. § 12. 
To Te'rming.* See To TERMINATE. 


TERMI'NTHUS. n. s. [répuiv6G-, Greek.] A 
tumour. 

Terminthus is of a blackish colour; it 
breaks, and within a day the pustule 
comes away in a slough. Wiseman. 

Tr’rMeEss.t adj. [from term.] Unli- 
mited; boundless. 
Ne hath their day, ne hath their bliss, an end, 
But there their ¢ermlesse time in pleasure spend. 
Spenser, Hymn of Heav. Love. 
These betraying lights look not up towards 
termless joys, nor down towards endless sorrows. 
Ralegh. 
Te’RMLY.* adj. [from term.] Occurring 
every term. 
The clerks are partly rewarded by that means 
also, besides that termly fee which they are allowed. 
Bacon. 
Te’RMty. adv. Term by term; every 
term. 
The fees or allowances that are termly given to 
these deputies I pretermit. Bacon. 
Te/RNARY. adj. [ternaire, Fr. ternarius, 
Latin.] Proceeding by threes; con- 
sisting of three. 


Te/RNARY.f | n. 5. [ternarius, and ternio, 
Te’RNIon. f Lat.] The number three. 
Disposing them into ternions of three general 
hierarchies. Bp. Hall, Invis. World, B.i. § 7. 
These nineteen consonants stood in such con- 
fused order, some in ternaries, some in pairs, and 
some single. Holder. 


TE’RRACE.F n. s. [terrace, Fr. terraccia, 
Italian. ] 

1. A mount of earth covered with grass, 
or gravel. 

They do wickedly, which do turn up the ancient 
terris of the fields, that old men beforetime with 
great pains did tread out. 

Homil. Serm. IV. for Rogat. Week. 

He made her gardens not only within the 
palaces, but upon terrasses raised with earth over 
the arched roofs, planted with all sorts of fruits. 

Temple. 
2. A balcony ; an open gallery. 

Fear broke my slumbers, I no longer stay, 

But mount the terrace, thence the town survey. 
Dryden. 
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To Tr’rrace. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
open to the air or light. 

The reception of light. into the body of the 
building must now be supplied, by terracing any 
story which is in danger of darkness. 

Wotton on Architecture. 

Clermont’s terraced height and Esher’s groves, 

Thomson. 


TE RRE-FILIUS.* n. s. [Latin.] For- 
merly a satirical orator at the publick 
acts in the university of Oxford, not 
unlike the prevaricator at Cambridge. 
See PREVARICATOR. 


The gay part of the university have great expec- 
tation of a terre filius, who is to lash and sting all 
the world in a satirical speech. Guardian, No.72. 


Trerra’Queous. adj. (terra and aqua, Lat.] 
Composed of land and water. 
The terraqueous globe is, to this day, nearly in 


the same condition that the universal deluge left it. 
Woodward. 


2. Consisting of earth; terreous. 


Terre stRIALLY.* adv. [from terrestrial. 


To TrerREsTRIFY. v. a. [terrestris and 


TER 


Terrestrial heaven! danc’d round by other 
heavens 
That shine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 
Light above light. Milton, P. L- 
Thou brought’st Briareus with his hundred 
hands, 
So call’d in heaven ; but mortal men below 
By his terrestrial name AXgeonknow. Dryden. 
Impro- 
per. 
I did not confine these observations to land or 
terrestrial parts of the globe, but extended them 
to the fluids. Woodward. 


After an earthly manner. 

They fancying it as terrestrially modified, though 
called a celestial or spiritual body in Scriptures, 
as that body is which we put into the grave. 

More on the Sev. Churches, ch. 7. 


facio, Lat.] To reduce to the state of 
earth. 


Though we should affirm, that heaven were but 
earth celestified, and earth but heaven terrestrified ; 
or, that each part above had an influence on its 
diyided affinity below ; yet to single out these rela- 
tions is a work to be effected by revelation. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Trerre'strious. adj. [terrestris, Latin; 

terrestre, Fr.] Terreous; earthy ; con- 
sisting of earth. 

This variation proceedeth from terrestrious emi- 
nences of earth respecting the needle. Brown. 


TERRIBLE. adj. [terrible, French, from 
terribilis, Lat.] 
1. Dreadful; formidable ; causing fear. 
Was this a face to be expos’d 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross lightning? Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Fit love for gods, 


Not terrible, though terrour be in love. 
Milton, P.L. 


Tr’RRAR.* x. s. [terrarium, low Latin, 
from terra, land.] A terrier or register 
of lands. 

In the Exchequer there is a ¢errar of all the 
glebe-lands in England made about 11 Edw. III. 
Cowel. 

To Terrze.* v. a. To provoke. See To 
Tar. But terre is the old and more} 
correct word. 

Fadris, nyle ye terre your sonnes wrathe. 
Wicliffe, Eph. vi. 

Tr’ RREMOTE.* n. s. [teremuct, old French ; 
terre motus, Latin.] An earthquake. 
Obsolete. 

All the halle quoke, 
As it aterremote were. Gower, Conf. Am. B. 6. 

TERRE-BLUE. n. s. [terre and bleu, Fr.] 
A sort of earth. 

Terre-blue is a light, loose, friable kind of lapis 
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Trerrrsick. adj. [terrificus, Lat.] Dread- 


ful; causing terrour. F 
The serpent, subtiest beast of all the field, 
Of huge extent sometimes, with brazen eyes — 
And hairy mane terrifich. 

The British navy through ocean vast 
Shall wave her double cross, t’ extremest climes 
Terrifick. Philips. 
To Tr’rriry. v. a. [terror and facio, Lat.} 
To fright ; to shock with fear ; to make 
afraid. 

Thou scarest me with dreams, and terrifiest me 
through visions. Job, vii. 14, 
In nothing terrified by your adversaries. 

Phil. i, 28, 
Neither doth it beseem this most wealthy state 
to be terrified from that which is right with any 
charges of war. Knolles. 
Though he wasan offender against the laws, yet 
in regard they had treated him illegally, in scourg- 
ing him and Silas uncondemned, against the pri. 
vilege of Romans, he terrifies them with their illegal. 
proceedings. Kettlewell. 
The amazing difficulty of his account will rathe 
terrify than inform him, and keep him from settin 
go through with. South 
Meteors for various purposes to form ; 
The breeze to cheer, to terrify, the storm. 
Blackmore 
TERRITO RIAL.* adj. [from territory] Be 


longing to a territory. 


particular and private church for special, and par 
ticular, and ¢erritorial questions. 
Mountagu, App. to Ces. 
TE’RRITORY. 2. s. 
Latin ; territoire, Fr.] and ; country 
dominion; district. 

Linger not in my territories longer than swiftes 
expedition will give thee time to leave our roya 
court. Shakspeare: 

They erected a house within their own terrilo 
half way between their fort and the town. 
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Thy native Latium was thy darling care, 

Prudent in peace, and terrible in war. Prior. 
2. Great so as to offend: a colloquial 
hyperbole. 

Being indispos’d by the terrible coldness of the 
season, he reposed himself till the weather should 
mend, Clarendon. 

I began to be in a terrible fear of him, and to 
look upon myself as a dead man. Tillotson. 

Tr’ RRIBLENESS. n. s. [from terrible. ] For- 
midableness ; the quality of being ter- 
rible ; dreadfulness. 

Having quite lost the way of nobleness, he 
strove to climb to the height of terribleness. Sidney. 

Their terribleness is owing to the violent con- 
tusion and laceration of the parts. Sharp, Surgery. 

Tr’rRIBLY. adv. [from terrible. ] 
1. Dreadfully ; formidably ; so as to raise 
fear. 

The polish’d steel gleams terribly from far, 
And every moment nearer shows the war, Dryden. 

2. Violently ; very much. 

The poor man squalled terribly. Swift. 

Tr’RRIER. 7. 5s. [terrier, Fr. from terra, 
Lat. earth. ] 

1. A dog that follows his game under- 

round. 

The fox is earth’d, but I shall send my two 
terriers in after him. Dryden, Span. Friar. 

2, [ Terrier, Fr.] A survey or register of 
lands. : 

King James’s canons require that the bishops 
procure a terrier to be taken of such lands. Ayliffe. 

3, [From terebro, Lat.] A wimble ; auger 
or borer. Ainsworth, 


armenus. Woodward, Meth. Fossils. 


TERRE-VERTE. n. s. [French.] A 
sort of earth. 
Terre-verte owes its colour to a slight admixture | 
of copper. Woodward, Meth. Fossils. 
Terre-verte, or green earth, is light ; it is a mean 
betwixt yellow-ochre and ultramarine. 
Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
TERRE NE. adj. [terrenus, Lat.] Earthly ; 
terrestrial. 
They think that the same rules of decency which 
serve for things done unto terrene powers, should 


universally decide what is fit in the service of God. 
Hooker. 


Our terrene moon is now eclips’d, 
And it portends alone the fall of Antony. Shaks. 
God set before him a mortal and immortal life, 
a nature celestial and terrene; but God gave man 
to himself. Ralegh. 
Terre NE.* 2.5. The surface of the whole 
earth. 
Over many a tract 
Of heay’n they march’d, and many a province wide, 
‘Venfold the length of this terrene. Milton, P. L. 
Tr’Rreous. adj. (terreus, Lat.] Earthy ; 
consisting of earth. 
There is but little similitude betwixt a terreous 
humidity and plantal germinations. 
Glanville, Scepsis. 
According to the temper of the terreous parts at 
the bottom, variously begin intumescencies, 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 


TERRE’STRIAL. adj. [terrestris, Lat. ] 
1. Earthly; not celestial. 


Far passing th’ height of men terrestrial, 
Like an huge giant of the Titan race, Spenser. 


og 
o 


Haywa 
He saw wide territory spread 
Before him, towns, and rural works between, 
Milton, P. 
Ne’er did the Turk invade our éerritory, 
But fame and terror doubled still their files. 
Denh 
Arts and sciences took their rise, and flourishe 
only in those small territories where the peopl 
were free. Swifi 
Tr'rrour. 7. s. (terror, Lat. terreur, Fr. 
1. Fear communicated. 
The thunder when to roll 
With terrour through the dark aérial hall. 
Milton, P. 
The pleasures of the land and éerrours of 
main. Blackmor 
2. Fear received. 
It is the cowish terrour of his spirit 
That dares not undertake.  Shakspeare, K. Lea 
They shot thorough both the walls of the to 
and the bulwark also, to the great terrour of 
defendants. Knoll 
Amaze and terrour seiz’d the rebel host. 
Milton, P- 
They with conscious terrours vex me round. 
Milton, P- 
O sight 
Of terrour, foul and ugly to hehold, 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel ! Milton, P. 
3. The cause of fear. 
So spake the grisly terrour. Milton, P-. 
Those enormous terrours of the Nile. 


TERSE. adj. (ters, Fr. tersus, Lat.) 
1. Smooth. Not in use. Ra 
Many stones precious and vulgar, although t 
and smooth, haye not this power attractive. 
Brown, Vulg: 


heartily about it such a task as he despairs ever to 


Milton, P.Ls 


The church universal in general causes 3 each 


[territorium, low 


TES 


2 Cleanly written; neat; elegant without 
“pompousness. 

- To raw numbers and unfinish’d verse, 
 §weet sound is added now to make it terse. Dryd. 
__ These accomplishments in the pulpit appear by 
a quaint, terse, florid style, rounded into periods 
ei without propriety or meaning. Swift, Miscell. 
Various of numbers, new in ey’ry strain ; 

_ Diffus’d, yet terse, poetical, though plain. Harte. 


| pee adv. [from terse.| Neatly: 
__used ironically by Ben Jonson. 


‘ 


_ Fastidious Brisk, a courtier, —speaks good 
" Femnants ; swears tersely, and with variety ! 
«BB. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour. 


tw! 


, 
f Te’Rseness.* x. s. [from terse.] Smooth- 


_ ness or neatness of style. 


__ Gay wrote with neatness and terseness, but cer- 
ae tainly without any elevation. 
ue Dr. Warton, Ess. on Pope. 


__ It was usual to write the chapter-acts in Latin ; 


: 


_ and a certain terseness and elegance of style emi- 
nently distinguish those, that were made during 
his deanship, from any memorials that have been 
inserted before or since in the register of that 
cathedral. Warton, Life of Bathurst, p. 214. 
_- They [Ogden’s Sermons] display that perfect 
propriety and purity of English diction, that chas- 
__tised terseness of composition, which has scarcely 
___ been equalled by any writer. Wakefield, Mem, p. 95. 
“TERTIAN. x. s. [tertiana, Latin.] Is an 
a . . . 
 ague intermitting but one day, so that 
“there are two fits in three days. 
__ Tertians of a long continuance do most menace 
zi this symptom. Harvey on Consumptions. 
To TeRttare. v. a. [tertio, tertius, Lat.] 
_ To do any thing the third time. 


)Te'ssertatep. adj. [tessella, Latin.] Va- 
__ riegated by squares. 

Van Helmont produced a stone very different 
from the tessellated pyrites. Woodward on Fossils. 


_ Tessrra‘tcx.* adj. [tesseré, Fr. from tes- 
sera, Latin.] Variegated by squares; 
_ tessellated. 
a ' Some of the ¢esseraick work of the Romans has 
"lately been dug up. 
Sir R. Atkyns, Hist. of Gloc. (1712,) p. 778. 
TEST. n.s. (test, Fr. testa, Italian.] 
‘1, The cupel by which refiners try their 
metals. 
iy! Our ingots, ¢esés, and many things mo. 
% a Chaucer, Chan. Yeom. Tale. 
2. Trial; examination: as by the cupel. 
a All thy vexations 
_ Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Se ast strangely stood the test. Shakspeare, Tempest. 
he ih _ Let there be some more test made of my metal, 
Before so noble and so great a figure ¢ 
- Bestampt uponit. Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
__ They who thought worst of the Scots, did not 
__ think there would be no fruit or discovery from that 
test. Clarendon. 
___ What use of oaths, of promise, or of test, 
Where men regard no God but interest? Waller. 
__ Thy virtue, prince, has stood the test of fortune 
_ Like purest gold, that, tortur’d in the furnace, 
> Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its 
weight. Addison. 


3. Means of trial. 


t Whom should my muse then fly to, but the best 
! og kings for grace; of poets, for my test ? 
ye 


B. Jonson. 
___ To be read herself she need not fear ; 
— test, and every light, her muse will bear. 
> a Dryden. 
at Your noble race 
} We banish not, but they forsake the place ; 
Our doors are open: True; but, ere they come, 
You toss your ’censing test, and fume the room. 
mA.) Dryden. 


TES 
4. That with which any thing is compared 
in order to prove its genuineness. 
Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 
One clear, unchang’d, and universal light, 


Life, force, and beauty must to all impart, 
At once the source, and end, and test of art. Pope. 


5. Discriminative characteristick. 
Our penal laws no sons of yours admit, 
Our test excludes your tribe from benefit. Dryden. 


6. Judgement; distinction. 
Who would excel, when few can make a test, 
Betwixt indiff rent writing and the best ? Dryden. 


TrstaBLe.* adj. (testable, Fr. from test. | 
Capable of witnessing or bearing witness. 
Coigrave, and Sherwood. 
Trsta‘crous. adj. [testaceus, Lat. testacée, 
Fr.] 
1. Consisting of shells; 
shells, 
2. Having continuous, not jointed shells: 


opposed to crustaceous. 

Testaceous, with naturalists, is a term given only 
to such fish whose strong and thick shells are entire, 
and of a piece ; because those which are joined, as 
the lobsters, are crustaceous: but in medicine all 
preparations of shells, and substances of the like 
kind, are thus called. Quincy. 

Several shells were found upon the shores, of the 
crustaceous and testaceous kind. 

Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

The mineral particles in these shells are plainly 
to be distinguished from the testaceous ones, or the 
texture and substance of the shell. 

Woodward, Nat. Hist. 


TE’STAMENT.F x. s. (testament, Fr. tes- 
tamentum, Lat. | 

1. A will; any writing directing the dis- 
posal of the possessions of a man de- 
ceased. 

He bringeth arguments from the love which 
always the testator bore him, imagining that these, 
or the like proofs, will convict a testament to have 
that in it which other men can no where by reading 
find. Hooker. 

All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By testament haye given to the church, 

Would they strip from us. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

He ordained by his last testament, that his Auneids 
should be burnt. Dryden. 

2. The name of each of the volumes of 
the Holy Scripture. 

It is not out of any satiety that I change from the 
Old Testament to the New : these two, as they are 
the breasts of the church, so they yield milk equally 
wholesome, equally pleasant unto able nurselings. 

Bp. Hall, Contempl. on the N. Test. Ded. 

TEsTAME’NTARY. adj. [testamentaire, Fr. 

testamentarius, Lat.| Given by will; 
contained in wills. 

How many testamentary charities have been de- 
feated by the negligence or fraud of executors ! by 
the suppression of a will! the subornation of wit- 
nesses, or the corrupt sentence of a judge ! 

Atterbury. 

TESTAMENTA TION.* x. 5. [from tfesta- 

ment.| The act or power of giving by 
will. 

By this law the right of testamentation is taken 
away, which the inferiour tenures had always 
enjoyed. Burke, Tracts on the Popery Laws. 


Te’state. adj. [testatus, Lat.) Having 


made a will. 

By the canon law, the bishop had the lawful 
distribution of the goods of persons dying testate 
and intestate. Ayliffe. 

Trsra‘tion.* n. s. [testatio, Latin.] Wit- 
ness ; evidence. 


composed of 


TES 


How clear a testation have the inspired prophets 
of God given of old to this truth! 
Bp. Hall, Tempt. Repell. D. i. § 6. 
Testa’tor. x. s. [testator, Lat. testateur, 
French.] One who leaves a will. 
He bringeth arguments from the love or good 
will which always the testator bore him, Hooker. 
The same is the case of a testator giving a legacy 
by kindness, or by promise and common right. 
Bp. Taylor. 
TESTA’TRIX. n.s. [Latin.] A woman 
who leaves a will. 


Te’steD. adj. [from test.] Tried by a 
test. 
Not with fond shekels of the tested gold. 
Shakspeare. 
TE/STER.7 x. s. [teste, French, a head; 
this coin probably being distinguished 
by the head stamped uponit. Dr. John- 
son. — The Italians and French had their 
testone, and teston; the latter of which 
Cotgrave states to be of the value of 
eighteen-pence. Our word was also 
teston, and testern. “ You cannot give 
him less than a shilling in conscience ; 
for the book he had it out of cost him a 
teston at least.” B. Jonson, Every Man 
in his Humour. “ Such another piece 
as our testerne.” Latimer, Serm. 1584, 
fol. 94. It was of the value ofa shilling 
in our eighth Henry’s time, and sunk 
first to nine-pence, then to sixpence, as 
Mr. Douce has observed, in Edward the 
sixth’s. ] 
1. A sixpence. 
Come manage me your caliver: hold, there is 
a tester for thee. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
A crown goes for sixty-pence, a shilling for 
twelve-pence, and a dester for sixpence. Locke. 
Those who bore bulwarks on their backs, 
And guarded nations from attacks, 
Now practise every pliant gesture, 
Opening their trunk for every tester. Swift, Miscell. 
Young man, your days can ne’er be long, 
In flower of age you perish for a song ; 
Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 
Will club their testers now to take thy life. Pope. 
| 2. The cover of a bed. 
Each hole and cupboard they explore, 
Each creek and cranny of his chamber, 
Run hurry-skurry round the floor, 
And o’er the bed and ¢ester clamber. 
Gray, Long Story. 
TESTERN.* A sixpence. See 
TESTER. 
To Tr'steRn.* . a. [from testern.] To 
present with sixpence. Not in use. 
To testify your bounty, I thank you, you have 
testerned me. Shakspeare, Two Gent. of Ver. 
Tr’sTIcLE. ns. [testiculus, Lat.] Stone. 
That a beaver, to escape the hunter, bites off 
his @sticles or stones, is a tenet very ancient. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
The more certain sign from the pains reaching 
to the groin and testicles. Wiseman, Surgery. 
TrstiFica’tTion. n. s. [testificatto, Latin, 
from testify.| The act of witnessing. 
When together we haye all received those 
heavenly mysteries wherein Christ imparteth him- 
self unto us, and giveth visible ¢estification of our 
blessed communion with him, we should, in hatred 
of all heresies, factions, and schisms, declare openly 
ourselves united. Hooker. 
In places solemnly dedicated for that purpose, 
is a more direct service and testification of our 
homage to God. ‘ South. 
Te'stiricaTor. n.s. [from testificor, Lat. | 
One who witnesses. 
5G 2 
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Te’sTIFIER.t 2.5. [from testify.] One 
who testifies, 

The strength and yalidity of every testimony 
must bear proportion with the authority of the 
testifier ; and the authority of the testifier is founded 
upon his ability and integrity. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1. 

To TESTIFY. v. n. [testificor, Lat.] To 
witness ; to prove; to give evidence. 

Jesus needed not that any should testify of man ; 
for he knew what wasin man.  S¢. John, ii. 25. 

One witness shall not testify against any, to 
cause him to die. Numb. xxxv. 30. 

Heaven and earth shall testify for us, that you 
put us to death wrongfully. 1 Mac. ii. 47. 

Th’ event was dire, 
As this place testifies. Milton, P. L. 

She appeals to their closets, to their books of 
devotion, to testify what care she has taken to 
establish her children in a life of solid piety and 
devotion. Law. 

To Te’stiFy. v. a. To witness; to give 
evidence of any point. 

We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen; and ye receive not our witness. 

St. John, iii. 11. 

Tr'stity. adv. [from éesty.] Fretfully ; 
peevishly ; morosely. 

TESTIMONIAL, 7. s. [testimonial, French; 
testimonium, Latin.} A writing pro- 
duced by any one as an evidence for 
himself. 


Hospitable people entertain all the idle vagrant 
reports, and send them out with passports and 
testimonials, and will have them pass for legitimate. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

It is possible to have such éestimonials of divine 
authority as may be sufficient to convince the 
more reasonable part of mankind, and pray what 
is wanting in the testimonies of Jesus Christ ? 

Burnet, Theory. 

A clerk does not exhibit to the bishop letters 
missive or testimonial, testifying his good be- 
haviour. Ayliffe. 


TE/STIMONY. x. s. [testimonium, Lat. ] 


1, Evidence given; proof by witness. 

The proof of every thing must be by the testi- 
mony of such as the parties produce. Spenser. 

If I bring you sufficient testimony, my ten 
thousand ducats are mine. Shakspeare, Cym. 

Evidence is said to arise from testimony, when 
we depend upon the credit and relation of others 
for the truth or falsehood of any thing, ‘Wilkins. 

I could not answer it to the world, if I gave 
not your lordship my testimony of being the best 
husband. Dryden. 

I must bear this testimony to Otway’s memory, 
that the passions are truly touched in his Venice 
Preserved, Dryden. 

2. Publick evidences. 

We maintain the uniform ¢estimony and tradition 
of the primitive church. White. 

By his prescript a sanctuary is fram’d, 

An ark, and in the ark his testimony + 
The records of his covenant. Milton, P. L. 
3. Open attestation ; profession. 

Thou for the testimony of truth hast born 

Universal reproach. Milton, P. L. 
To Tr'stimony. v.a. To witness. A 
word not used. 

Let him be but testiémonied in his own bringings 
forth, and he shall appear a scholar, a statesman, 
and a soldier. Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 

Te’stiness.} n.s. [from testy.] Morose- 
ness ; peevishness. 

He may be a little angry for my so rough 
usage; but my mother, having power of his tes¢i- 
‘vess, shall turn all into my commendations. 

Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

Testiness is a disposition or aptness to be angry. 

Locke. 
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Te'ston.* x. s. [teston, Fr.] A sixpence; 
atester. See TrsTER. 
Lo! what it is that makes white rags so deare, 


That men must give a ¢eston for a queare. 
Bp. Hall, Sat. ii, 1. 
TESTU’DINATED. [testudo, Latin. ] 
Roofed ; arched. 
TestuprNeous. adj. [testudo, Lat.] Re- 


sembling the shell of a tortoise. 


TE’STY.} adj. (testie, French ; testoso, 
Italian; both rendered headstrong, as 
well as testy, by Cotgrave and Florio ; 
thus pointing to the head, teste, testa, as 
the origin of the word.)  Fretful ; 
peevish ; apt to be angry. 

Lead these testy rivals so astray, 
As one come not within another’s way. — Shaksp. 
Must I stand and crouch under your testy hu- 


adj. 


mour ? Shakspeare. 
King Pyrrhus cur’d his splenetick 
And testy courtiers with a kick, Hudibras. 


In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou ’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasing fellow: 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about 

thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
Addison. 
Te’tcuy. adj. Froward; peevish: a cor- 
ruption of testy or touchy. 
A grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy. 
Shakspeare, Rich. III. 

A silly schoolboy, coming to say my lesson to 
the world, that peevish and ¢etchy master. Graunt. 


TETE.* n. s. [French.] False hair; a 


wig worn by ladies. 

An old baronet fell in love with a young lady 
of small fortune for her beautiful brown locks. 
He married her on a sudden: but was greatly 
disappointed upon seeing her wig or tee the next 
morning thrown carelessly upon her toilette, and 
her ladyship appearing at breakfast in very bright 
red hair, a colour the old gentleman happened to 
have a particular aversion to. 

Graves, Spirit. Quixote, B. 3. ch. 20. 
TETE A TETE. n.s. (French. ] Cheek 
by jowl. 

Long before the squire and dame 
Are téte d téte. 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Choose for companions ¢(te d téte ; 
Who at their dinners, en famille, 
Get leave to sit whene’er you will. Swift, Miscell. 


TE/THER. x. s. [See Tepprr.] A string 
by which horses are held from pasturing 


too wide. 
Hamlet is young, 

And with a Jarger tether may he walk 
Than may be given you. 

Fame and censure with a éether, 
By fate, are always link’d together. Swift, Miscell. 

Imagination has no limits ; but where it is con- 
fined, we find the shortness of our tether. Swift. 

To Te THER.f v. a. [from the noun.] To 
confine with a tether. 

Trrrap.* x. s. [tetras, tetradis, Lat.] 
The number four ; a collection of four 
things. 

Four here takes place again in the assignment of 
the masculine and feminine numbers; whence I 
further conceive, that, under the number of this 
more complex tetrad, he [Pythagoras] taught his 
disciples the mystery of the whole creation. 

More, Conj. Cabb. (1653,) p. 155. 
TetRa‘GonaL, adj. [reledyovGr, Gr.] Four 
square. : 

From the beginning of the disease, reckoning 
on unto the seventh day, the moon will be in a 
tetragonal or quadrate aspect, that is, four signs 


Prior. 


Shakspeare. 
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removed from that wherein the disease began; in 
the fourteenth day it will be an opposite aspect, 
and at the end of the third septenary tetragonal 
again, “ Brown, Vulg. Err. 

TETRA’METER.* n. s. [¢etrametrum, Lat.] 
A verse consisting of four feet. 

The first are couplets interchanged of sixteen and 
fourteen feet ; the second of equal tetrameters. 

Selden on Draylon’s Polyolb. S, 4. 

TreTRA’METER.* adj. Having four metri- 
cal feet. 

Every reader who has an ear for metre will 
easily perceive, that it is written very exactly in 
verses of fifteen syllables without rhyme, in imita- 
tion of the most common species of the Latin éetra- 
meter iambic. Tyrwhitt. 

TeTrRaAPE TALOUS. adj. [récoages and 
wéranoy, Gr.] Such flowers as consist 
of four leaves round the style: plants 
having a tetrapetalous flower constitute 
a distinct kind. Miller. 

All the ¢etrapetalous siliquose plants are alka- 
lescent. Arbuthnot. 

TE’'TRARCH. nm s. [tetrarcha, Latin; 
tetrarque, Fr. releceyns, Gr.] A Roman 
governor of the fourth part of a pro- 
vince. 

All the earth, 
Her kings, and tetrarchs, are their tributaries ; 
People and nations pay them hourly stipends, 
B. Jonson. 

TETRA RCHATE.J ] 2. 5. [re/paoyla, Gr. 

Tr’ TRARCHY. i tetrarchat, Fr.) A 
Roman government of a fourth part of a 
province. 

After his death the kingdom was divided by 
Augustus into tetrarchies; Archelaus being made 
tetrarch of Judea, and the rest of the country 
divided between Philip and Antipas. 

Patrick on Gen. xlix. 10. 

TETRA’RCHICAL.* n. s. [from tetrarchy.] 
Belonging to a tetrarchy. 

The whole isle was lately tetrarchical, four seve- 
ral kings swaying their ebony scepters in each 
toparchy. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p, 22. 

Terra’stick. n. s. [reodsiy@, Gr.] An 
epigram or stanza of four verses. 

The tetrastick obliged Spenser to extend his 
sense to the length of four lines, which would have 
been more closely confined in the couplet. Pope. 

Te’ TRASTYLE.* ns. ([tetrastyle, French ; 
rérrapa and svacs, Gr.] A building with 
four pillars in front. 

TETRASY LLABLE.* n. 5. [tetrasyllabe, Fr. 
réxtaga, Gr. and syllable.] A word of 
four syllables. 

TE’TRICAL. i adj. (tetricus, Latin ; 

TE’TRICOUS. tetrique, Fr.] Fro- 
ward; perverse; sour. 

In this the tetrical bassa finding him to excel, 
gave him as a rare gift to Solyman. 

Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 

Tr'rricatness,* x. s. [from tetrical.] 
Frowardness ; perverseness; sourness. 

It requires diligence — to contend with younger 
ignorance, and elder obstinacy, and aged tetrical= 
NESS Bp. Gauden, Hierasp. (1653,) p. 170. 

Terricity.* n.s. [tetricité, old French.] 
Sourness ; perverseness. Cockeram, 

Tr’rrick.* adj. [tetriqgue, Fr.] Sour; 
harsh ; perverse; morose. 


In a thick and cloudy air men are tetrick, sad, 


and peevish. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 81+ 
Severe, sad, dry, tetrick, are common epithets to 
scholars. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 126+ 
The old tetrick philosophers looked always with 

indignation upon such a face of things. 
Brown, Chi. Mor. i, 26. 


— 
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TETTER. x. s. [cecep, Saxon.] A scab; 

1 gr ascurf; aringworm. 

a ey A most instant tetter bark’d about 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 

- All my smooth body. Shaksp. Hamlet. 

A scabby tetter on their pelts will stick. 
yi Dryden. 

To Tx rreR.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 

_ infect with a tetter. 

As for my country I have shed my blood, 

Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 

~ Coin words till their decay, against those measles, 

~ Which we disdain should éetter us. Shaksp. Coriol. 

Te rrisu.* adj. [perhaps a corruption of 
tetchy. The Scotch use tittish in this 

sense, which Dr. Jamieson has noticed, 

with a reference of it to dit, a stroke. 

_ This etymon may be doubted.] Cap- 

tious; testy ; ill-humoured. 

- This rogue, if he had been sober, sure had 
_ beaten me, is the most tetlish knave. 

* Beaum. and Fl. Wit without Money. 
~ Who will be troubled with a éettish girl ? 

Fie Beaum. and Fil. 

Trvro’nicx.* adj. Spoken by the Teu- 
- tones, or ancient Germans. 

Our knowledge of the northern literature is so 

_ seanty, that of words undoubtedly Tewlonick the 
_ original is not always to be found in any ancient 

Le language. Dr. Johnson, Pref. to his Dict. 

Tuto Nick.* n.s. The language of the 

 Teutones: by ellipsis. 

The Icelandick is the mother of the modern 
‘Swedish and Danish tongues, in like manner as 
the Anglo-Saxon is the parent of our English. 

_ Both these mother-tongues are dialects of the 
ancient Gothick or Teulonick. 

ay Bp. Percy, Pref. to Runick Poetry. 

“TEW. x. s. (towe, a hempen rope, Dutch.] 
1. Materials for any thing. Skinner. 

12 An iron chain. Ainsworth. 

/To Tew.} v. a, [capian, Sax.] 

‘1. To work ; to beat so as to soften: of 
leather we say to taw. Dr. Johnson. — 
it is a naval expression applied to 
hemp: to few hemp. 

2. To tease ; to tumble over or about; to 


pull. 
: Do not anger ’em, 
But go in quietly, and slip in softly, 
_ They will so ¢ew you else. 
e Beaum. and Fl. Pilgrim. 
‘To Tew.* v.n. Tolabour. See To Tur. 


‘Tewer.t x. s. [tuyau or tuyal, Fr.) 
Inthe back of the forge against the 
fire-place, is fixed a thick iron plate, and 

_ a taper pipe in it above five inches long, 
~ Called a tewel, or tewel iron, which comes 
through the back of the forge; into 

this tewel is placed the bellows. Moxon. 

RA, Soche a smoke— 

_ As— where that men melte lead, 

~ Lo, all on hie from the ¢ewell. 

a" Chaucer, House of Fame, iii, 559. 
'To Te’wraw. v. a. [formed from*tew by 
- reduplication.] To beat; to break. 

The method and way of watering, pilling, break- 


__ ing, and tewtawing of hemp and flax, is a particular 
business. Mortimer. 


‘TEXT, x. s. (texte, Fr. teatus, Lat.] 
1. That on which a comment is written. 


sit We expect your next 
Should be no comment, but a fect, 


To tell how modern beasts are vext. Waller. 
2. A sentence of Scripture. 
ne" In religion 
- What errour, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approye it with a teat? Shaks. 


TEX 


Some prime articles of faith are not delivered 
in a literal or catechistical form of speech, but are 
collected and concluded by argumentation out of 
sentences of Scripture, and by comparing of sundry 
texts with one another. White. 

His mind he should fortify with some few teats, 
which are home and apposite to his case. South. 

To Text.* ».a. [from the noun.] To 
write as a text. 

Indifferent judges might condemn me for 
A most malicious slanderer, nay text it 
Upon my forehead. 

Beaum. and Fl. Th. and Theodoret. 
TEXT-HAND.* n.s. A particular kind of 
large hand-writing: so called, because 
formerly the teat was ever written in a 
large hand, and the comment in a small. 
As text-hand is both square and round, 
it means little more than a large hand of 
each sort. The books of J. Bad. Ascen- 
sius, and of the other black-letter print- 
ers, give one a perfect notion of the 
reason of this name. Pegge. 

Once she writ only /ext-hand, when 
She scribbled giants, and no men. 

Cleaveland, Poems, &c. p. 22. 
TEXTILE. adj. [textilis, Lat.] Woven; ca- 
pable of being woven. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or 
transverse, as in the warp and woof of textiles. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The materials of them were not from any herb, 

as other tertiles, but from a stone called amiantus, 

Wilkins. 

TrexTMAN. 7.5. [teat and man.] A man 
ready in quotation of text. 

Men’s daily occasions require the doing of a 
thousand things, which it would puzzle the best 
textman readily to bethink himself of a sentence 
in the Bible, clear enough to satisfy a scrupulous 
conscience of the lawfulness of. Sanderson. 

TEXTO'RIAL.* adj. [textorius, Latin.] Be- 
longing to weaving. 

From the cultivation of the ¢extorial arts among 
the orientals came Darius’s wonderful cloth. 

Warton, Hist. E. P. iii. \xxviii. 
Te xTRINE. adj. [teatyina, Lat.] Relating 
to weaving. 

It is a wonderful artifice how newly-hatched 
maggots, not the parent animal, because she emits 
no web, nor hath any tetrine art, can convolve the 
stubborn leaf, and bind it with the thread it weaves 
from its body. Derham. 

Textua.* adj. [textuel, Fr.] 
1. Contained in the text. 

They seek to rout and disarray the wise and 
well-couched order of St. Paul’s own words, 
using a certain textual riot to chop off the hands 
of the word presbytery. 

Milton, Anim. Rem. Def. § 5. 

The Keri is the marginal reading ; the Chetib is 
the tevtual reading. 

Waterland, Script. Vind. P. ii. p. 125. 
9. Serving for texts. 

Here shall your majestie find — speculation in- 
terchanged with experience, positive theology with 
polemical, tewtwal with discursorie. 

Bp. Hall, Works, Dedic. 
Tr’ xTuALIsT.* ns. (from teatual.] One 
ready in citing texts. 

How nimble textualists and grammarians for 
the tongue the rabbins are, their comments can 
witness. But, asin Chaucer, * the greatest clerks 
are not the wisest men ;’’ so, among them, these 
that are so great tevlualists are not best at the text, 

Livhifout, Miscell. (1629,) p. 20, 
Textuary. adj. [from tezt.] 


1. Contained in the text. 
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He extends the exclusion unto twenty days, 
which in the textuary sense is fully accomplished 
in one. Brown. 

2. Serving as a text; authoritative. 

Isee no ground why his reason should be textu- 
ary to ours, or that God intended him an universal 
headship. Glanville. 

Te’XTUARIST.T i n. s. [textuaire, Fr. from 

TE XTUARY. text.) One ready in the 
text of Scripture; a divine well versed 
in Scripture. 

Common textuaries abolish laws, as the rabble 
demolish images; in the zeal of their hammers oft 
violating the sepulchres of good men. 

Milton, Tetrachordon. 
Trxtuist.* n. s. [from teat.] One ready 
in quotation of texts. 

I remember the little that our Saviour could 
prevail about this doctrine of charity against the 
crabbed textwists of his time. 

Milton, Doct. and Disc. of Div. Ded. 
Te xturRE.y 7. 8. (texture, Fr.. Cotgrave ; 
textus, Latin. | 
1. The act of weaving. 

Skins, although a natural habit unto all before 
the invention of textwre, was something more unto 
Adam. Brown. 

2. A web; a thing woven. 
Others, far in the grassy dale, 
Their humble texture weave. Thomson, Spring. 
3. Manner of weaving with respect either 
to form or matter. 

Curious celatures, and artificial textures. 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 260. 

Under state of richest texture spread. 

Milton, P. L. 

A veil of richest textwre wrought she wears. 

Pope. 
4. Disposition of the parts of bodies; 
combination of parts. 
Spirits 
Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can the fluid air. 
Milton, P. L. 

While the particles continue entire, they may 
compose bodies of the same nature and texture 
now, with water and earth composed of entire 
particles in the beginning. Newton. 

Tuack.* n.s. [Sace, Saxon.] Thatch: a 
common northern word, and old in our 
language. Hence also a thackster, a 
thatcher. Prompt. Paro. 

They would in bouses of thacke 
Their lives leade. Chaucer’s Dr. ver. 1771. 

THAn.} conjunction. [than, Goth. Sanne, 
Saxon.] A particle placed in com- 
parison after the comparative adjective 
or adverb, noting a less degree of the 
quality compared in the word that fol- 
lows than: as, Monarchy is better than 
anarchy. The hawk flies more swiftly 
than the pigeon. 

Were we not better to fall once with virtue, 
Than draw a wretched and dishonour’d breath ? 

B. Jonson, 

More true delight in that small ground, 

Than in possessing all the earth was found. 
Daniel, 

I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture 
of affairs than in the business of that unfortunate 
earl, King Charles, 

I love you for nothing more than for the just 
esteem you have for all the sons of Adam. Swift. 


THANE.} 2. s. [Sezn, Saxon, meaning 
originally a servant. ““ The (Anglo- 
Saxon) nobles were called thanes or 
servants. It must be remembered, that 
the German chiefs were raised to that 
honourable rank by those qualifications, 
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which drew after them a numerous 
train of followers and dependants. If 
it was honourable to be followed by a 
numerous train, so it was honourable in 
a secondary degree to be a follower of 
a man of consideration ; and this honour 
was the greater in proportion to the 
quality of the chief, and to the near- 
ness of the attendance upon his person.” 
Burke, Abridg. Eng. Hist. B. 2. ch. 7. 
The Icel. thegn is tantamount to lord. 
That and the Sax. Sezn have been 
referred by Dr. Jamieson, to the verbs 
thiena, thena, Sexnian, Senan, to serve. 
See also Spegel, Gloss. Su. Goth. 
p- 512. “ Thanes vel danes: vox illa 
apud Anglos olim significabat les pairs 
temporels, que les Normands nommérent 
barons. Vid. Larrey in Hist. Ang]. ex 
Tyrrello.”] An old title of honour, 
perhaps equivalent to baron. 
By Sinel’s death I know I’m thane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives. 
Shakspeare. 
TualneLawps.* n.s. pl. Such lands as 
were granted by charters of the Saxon 
kings to their thanes with all immuni- 
ties, except the threefold necessity of 
expedition, repair of castles, and mend- 
ing of bridges. Cowel. 
Tua’nesuip.* x. s. [Sezen-pcipe, Sax. ] 
The office and dignity of a thane; the 
seignory of a thane. 


The thaneship of Glamis was the ancient inhe- 
ritance of Macbeth’s family. 
Steevens, Notes on Shakspeare. 
To THANK. v. a. [Sancian, Saxon; 
dancken, Dutch ; thanken, German. ] 
1. To return acknowledgements for any 
favour or kindness. 
For your stubborn answer 
The king shall know it, and, no doubt, thank you. 
Shakspeare. 
We thank God always for you. 2 Thess.i. 3. 
He was so true a father of his country, 
To thank me for defending ev’n his foes, 
Because they were his subjects. 
Dryden, Span. Friar. 
2, It is used often in a contrary or ironical 
sense. 
Til fare our ancestor impure, 
For this we may thank Adam. Milton, P. L. 
Weigh the danger with the doubtful bliss, 
And thank yourself, if ought should fall amiss. 
Dryden. 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a suspen- 
sion of arms, they may thank themselves, because 
they came so late into the treaty; and, ‘that they 
came so late, they may thank the Whigs, whose 
false representations they believed. Swift. 
THANK.F [| 7. 5. [6anc, Sancay, Saxon ; 
THANKS. dancke, Dutch.] Acknow- 
ledgement paid for favour or kind- 
ness; expression of gratitude. Thanks 
is commonly used of verbal acknow- 
tedgement ; gratitude, of real repay- 
ment. It is seldom used in the sin- 
gular. Dr.Johnson.— Dr. Johnson had 
overlooked the use of the singular num- 
ber in the Saxon and in old English; 
as also in many later established autho- 
rities. 
The poorest service is repaid with thanks. 
Shakspeare. 
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Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke, 
— Thanks good Egeus, what’s the news?  Shaks. 
The fool saith, I have no thank for all my good 
deed; and they that eat my bread speak evil of 
me. Ecclus. xx. 16. 
If ye love them which love you, what thank 
have ye? St. Luke, vi. $2. 
He took bread and gave thanks to God in pre- 
sence of them all. Acts, xxvii. 35. 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory. 
1 Cor. xv. 
Some embrace suits which never mean to deal 
effectually in them; but they will win a thank, or 
take a reward. Bacon. 
To remit the debt of some few farthings, it were 
small thank. Bp. Hall, Balm of Gilead. 
The tiller shall root up all that burdens the soil 
without thank to your bondage. 
Milton, Reas. of Ch. Gov. B.1. 
For this to the infinitely Good we owe 
Immortal thanks. Milton, P. L. 


Tua’/nxrut. adj. [Sancyul, Saxon] Full 


of gratitude; ready to acknowledge 
good received, 


A thankful remembrance of his death. 
Comm. Prayer. 
Be thankful unto him, and bless his name. 
FAROESE 
Tn favour, to use men with much difference is 
good; for it maketh the person preferred more 
thankful, and the rest more officious. Bacon, Ess. 
Live, thou great encourager of arts; 


Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 


THANKFULLY. adv. [from thankful.] With 


lively and grateful sense of good re- 
ceived. 
Here is better than the open air; take it thank- 
fully. Shakspeare. 
If you have liv’d, take thankfully the past ; 
Make, as you can, the sweet remembrance last. 
j Dryden. 
Out of gold how to draw as many distinct sub- 
stances as I can separate from vitriol, I shall very 
thankfully learn. Boyle. 


THA'NKFULNESS. x. s. [from thankful.] 


Gratitude; lively sense or ready ac- 
knowledgement of good received. 


He scarcely would give me thanks for what I 
had done, for fear that thankfulness might have an 
introduction of reward. Sidney. 

Will you give me this maid your daughter ? 

— As freely, son, as God ‘did give her me. 
— Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulness. 
Shakspeare. 

The celebration of these holy mysteries being 
ended, retire with all thankfulness of heart for 
having been admitted to that heayenly feast. 

Bp. Taylor. 

Thankfulness and submission make us happy. 

I? Estrange. 


Tua‘Nxxess. adj. [from thank. | 
1. Unthankful; ungrateful; making no 


acknowledgement. 


Lest so great good, as he for her had wrought, 
Should die unknown, and buried be in thankless 
thought. Spenser. 
That she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child. | Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

One grateful woman to thy fame supply’d 
What a whole ¢hankless land to his deny’d. Pope. 

2. Not deserving, or not likely, to gain 
thanks. 

The contracting and extending the lines and 
sense of others, if the first authors might speak for 
themselves, would appear a thankless office. 

‘ Wotton. 
Wage still their wars, 
And bring home on thy breast more thankless scars. 
Crashaw 
Tua NKLessness. 2 s. [from thankless.} 
12 
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Ingratitude ; failure to acknowledge 
good received. is 
Not t’ have written then, seems little less 
Than worst of civil vices, thanklessness. Donne. 
THANKO'FFERING. n. s. [thank and offer- 
ing.| Offering paid in acknowledgement 
of mercy. - Sage 
A thousand thankofferings are due to that Pro- 
vidence which has delivered our nation from these 
absurd iniquities. Watts. 
To TuHanxser vE.* v. a. [thank and give.] 
To celebrate ; to distinguish by solemn 
rites. Not in use. 
To thanksgive or blesse a thing in way to a sacred 
use, he took to be an offering of it unto God, ~ 


THANKSGI VER.* z.s. A giver of thanks. 
We tind our never-to-be-forgotten example, the 
devout thanksgiver, David, continually declaring 
the great price he set upon the divine favours. 
Barrow, Serm. on the Duty of Thanksgiving. 
THANKsGIvinG. x. s. [thanks and give. ] 
Celebration of mercy. 

These sacred hymns Christianity hath peculiar 
to itself, the other being songs too of praise and 
thanksgiving, wherewith as we serve God so the 
Jews likewise. Hooker. 

Of old there were songs of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing unto God. Neh. xii. 46, 

We should acknowledge our obligations to God 
for the many favours we receive, by continual 
praises and thanksgivings. Tillotson. 

The common practice of all Christian churches 
and states, in appointing and keeping days of 
publick thanksgiving and humiliation, is argument 
sufficient to prove, that in the common sense of 
Christians it is not forbidden in Scripture. 

Nelson. 
Tua NKWoRTHY. adj. [thank and worthy. ] 
Deserving gratitude ; meritorious. 

This is thankworthy, if a man endure grief. 

1 Pet, ii. 19.” 

If love be compell’d, and cannot chuse, 
How can it grateful or thankworthy prove? 

Davies. 

THarMm. n. s. [Seapm, Saxon; darm, 

Dutch, the gut.] Intestines twisted for 
several uses. 


THAT.} pronoun. [that, thata, Gothicks 
Sav, Sax. dat, Dutch. ] 
1. Not this, but the other. 
He wins me by that means I told you. 
Octavia, not only that, 
That were excusable, that and thousands more ~__ 
Of semblable import, but he hath wag’d f 
New wars against Pompey. Shakspeare. 
2. Which ; relating to an antecedent thing. 
The sinner makes an aberration from the scope 
or mark that is set before him. Perkins. 
You °ll rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer. Shaks. Macbeth. 
Nothing they but dust can show, f 
Or bones that hasten to be so, Cowley. 
When there is no such evident certainty as to 
take away all kind of doubting; in such cases, @ 
judgement that is equal and impartial must incline 
to the greater probabilities. Wilkins. 
3. Who; relating to an antecedent person. 
[In our management of the relatives who, 
which, that, it may be a good general 
rule to apply who to persons, which to 
things, and that to things chiefly. But 
when the antecedent is the second per- 
son, not only that, but which, is used for 
who by our best writers. And this use, 
which is enough authorized, may be 
worth retaining, not merely for the grace 
of variety, but for the convenience 0 


Shaks. 


\ 


Mede, Diatr. p. 55. ° 
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_- pronunciation. Bp. Hurd on Addison’s 
' Guard. No. 160.] 

It is thou, O king, that art become strong. 

Dan. iv. 22. 
Ye that are of the fountain of Israel. 

z Ps. |xviii. 26, mars, 
You are a person that very eminently distinguish 
Addison, Guard. No. 160. 


| ~ yourself. 
Saints that taught and led the way to heav’n, 
Tickell. 
y 4, It sometimes serves to save the repeti- 
tion of a word or words foregoing. 
I°ll know your business, that I will. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
They said, what is that to us? see thou to that. 
St. Matt. xxvii. 4. 
Ye defraud, and that your brethren, 1 Cor. vi. 8. 
Yet for all that, when they be in the land of their 
enemies I will not cast them away. Lev. xxvi. 44. 
_ We must direct our prayers to right ends; and 
that either in respect of the prayer itself, or the 
_ things we pray for. Wh. Duty of Man. 
They weep, as if they meant 
_ That way at least proud Nabas to prevent. Cowley. 
This runick subject will occur upon that of 
poetry. Temple. 
____- What is inviting in this sort of poetry proceeds 
not so much from the idea of a country life itself, 
as from that of its tranquillity. Pope. 
_ 5. Opposed to this, as the other to one. 
Rs This is not fair; nor profitable that ; 
_ Nor t’ other question proper for debate. 
Br Dryden, Pers. 
6. When this and that relate to foregoing 
words, this is referred like hic or cecy 
‘to the latter, and that like ille or cela to 
- the former. 
\ Tn this scale gold, in t? other fame does lie, 
_ The weight of that mounts this so high. Cowley. 


7. Such as. 
By religion is meant a living up to those prin- 
ciples, that is, to act conformably to our best rea~ 
~ son, and to live as becomes those who believe a God 
_ and a future state. Tillotson. 


8. That which ; what. 
Sir, I think the meat wants that I have, 


t Shakspeare, Com. of Err. 


_ — Basting. 

9, The thing. 
_ The Nazarite hath vowed, besides that that his 

hand shall get. Numb. vi. 21. 
He made that art which wasa rage. Cowley. 

10. The thing which then was. 

‘a Secure proud Nabas slept, 

__ And dreamt, vain man, of that day’s barbarous 
Mg sport. Cowley. 


11. By way of eminence. 
This is that Jonathan, the joy and grace, 
That Jonathan in whom does mixt remain 

All that fond mothers wish. Cowley. 
Hence love himself, that tyrant of my days. 


‘ ; Cowley. 
12. In Twat. Because; in consequence 
oe of. 
fis 


Things are preached not in that they are taught, 
‘ ~ but in that they are published. Hooker. 
— THar.} conjunction. [thatet, Goth.] 
1. Because. 
It is not that I love you less 
_ Than when before your feet I lay : 
___ But to prevent the sad increase 
_ OF hopeless love, I keep away. Waller. 
i ee Forgive me that I thus your patience wrong. 


. Cowley. 
_ 2. Noting a consequence. 

, That he should dare to do me this disgrace, 
Is fool or coward writ upon my face? Dryden. 
The custom and familiarity of these tongues do 

sometimes so far influence the expressions in these 
. - epistles, that one may observe the force of the 
Hebrew conjugations. Locke. 
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3. Noting indication. 


We answered that we held it so agreeable, as 
we both forgot dangers past and fears to come, 
that we thought an hour spent with him was worth 
years of our former life. Bacon, New Atlantis. 

In the midst of this darkness they saw so much 
light, as to believe that when they died they went 
immediately to the stars. Heylin. 

I have shewed before, that a meer possibility to 
the contrary, can by no means hinder a thing from 


being highly credible. Wilkins. 
4. Noting a final end. 
Treat it kindly, that it may 
Wish at least with us to stay. Cowley. 


THATCH. 2. s. [6ace, Saxon, straw, 
Skinner ; from dac, a roof, in Icelandick, 
thak, Lye; thaecka, tecto munire: vox 
antiquissima, omnibusque linguis a Scy- 
thica matre oriundis communis. Sere- 
nius. Formerly thack. See THACK. ] 
Straw laid upon the top of a house to 
keep out the weather. 

Hard by a stye, beneath a roof of thatch, 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 
Baskets of fish at Billingsgate did watch, 
Cod, whiting, oyster, mackrel, sprat, or plaise. 
Pope. 
A plough-boy, who has never seen any thing 
but thatched houses, naturally imagines that 
thatch belongs to the very nature of a house. 
Watts. 


Then came rosy Health from her cottage of 


thatch, 
Where never physician had lifted the latch. 
Smart. 
To Tuatcu. v. a. [Saccian, Sax.] To 
cover as with straw. 
Make false hair, and thatch 
Your poor thin roofs with burthens of the dead. 
Shakspeare. 
Moss groweth chiefly upon ridges of houses 
tiled or thatched. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Then Rome was poor, and there you might be- 
hold 


The palace thaich’d with straw. Dryden. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 

Might raise a house above two stories : 

A lyrick ode would slate, a catch 

Would tile, an epigram would thatch. Swift. 


Tua’rcHEer. xn. s. [from thatch.] One 
whose tratle is to cover houses with 
straw. 

You merit new employments daily ; 

Our thatcher, ditcher, gard’ner, baily. Swift. 

Ash is universal timber; it serves the soldier, 
seaman, carpenter, thatcher, and husbandman. 

Mortimer. 

THAUMATURGICAL.* adj. [See THav- 
MATURGY.| Exciting wonder. 

Indian pictures made of feathers, China works, 
frames, thawmaturgical motions, exotick toys. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 275. 

THA’UMATURGY.* 7.5. [Gr. Satya, Sav 
patos, a wonder, and ey, a work. | 
Act of performing what may excite 
wonder. 

This art, with others of the experimental kind, 
the philosophers of those times were fond of adapt- 
ing to the purposes of thaumaturgy- 

Warton, Hist. E. P.i. 408. 

To THAW. v. n. [Sapan, Saxon; degen, 
Dutch. ] 

1. To grow liquid after congelation ; to 
melt. 

When thy melted maid 
His letter at thy pillow hath laid : 

If thou begin’st to thaw for this, 


May my name step in, Donne. 
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Tt on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile ; all else deep snow and ice. 
Milton, P. L. 
Having let that ice thaw of itself, and frozen 
the liquor a second time, we could not discern any 
thing. Boyle. 
O Solitude ! romantick maid, 
Whether by nodding towers you tread, 
Or climb the Andes’ clifted side, 
Or by the Nile’s coy source abide, 
Or, starting from your half-year’s sleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep ; — 
Thee, fond nymph! again I woo, 
And again thy steps pursue. Grainger. 
2. To remit the cold which had caused 
frost. 


To Tuaw. v. a. 
gealed. 
Bring me the fairest creature northward born, 
Where Pheebus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles. 
Shakspeare. 
Think not that Cesar bears such rebel blood, 
That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools. Shakspeare. 
My love is thaw’d, 
Which, like a waxen image ’gainst a fire, 
Bears no impression of the thing it was. 
She can unlock 
The clasping charm, and thaw the numbing spell. 
Milton, Comus. 
Burnish’d steel, that cast a glare 
From far, and seem’d to thaw the freezing air. 
Dryden. 
Granville. 


To melt what was con- 


Shaks. 


Her icy heart is thaw’d. 
Tuaw. x. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. Liquefaction of any thing congealed. 

Aman of my kidney, that am as subject to heat 

as butter; a man of continual dissolution and 
thaw. Shakspeare. 

Hardens his stubborn heart, but still as ice 

More harden’d after thaw. Milton, P. L. 


2. Warmth such as liquefies congelation. 
I was the prince’s jester, and duller than a 
great thaw. Shakspeare, Much Ado. 
That cold country where discourse doth freeze 
in the air all winter, and may be heard in the 
next summer, or at a great thaw. 
Wilkins, Math. Magick. 
When sharp frosts had long constrain’d the 
earth, 
A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain, 
First the tender blade peeps. Dryden. 
Tue.} article. [Se, Sax. articulus. Pre- 
figitur nominibus per omnes casus utri- 
usque numeri, haud secus ac apud nos 
ipsa the; preesertim verd apud scrip- 
tores Normanno-Saxonicos. Lye, edit. 
Manning. | 
1. The article noting a particular thing. 
Your son has paid a soldier’s debt ; 
He only liv’d but till he was a man, 
The which no sooner had his prowess confirm’d, 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
But like a man he died. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
He put him in mind of the long pretence he had 
to be groom of the bed-chamber, for the which he 
could not chuse but say, that he had the queen’s 
promise, Clarendon, 
Unhappy slave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy till the last, the kind releasing knell. 
Cowley. 
Ill march the muses’ Hannibal. Cowley. 
The fair example of the heav’nly lark, 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark ; 
Above the stars let thy bold musick sound, 
Thy humble nest build on the ground. 
The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world. Milton, P. L. 
Night shades the groves, and all in silence lie, 
All but the mournful Philomel and I. Pope. 


Cowley. 
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2. Before a vowel e is commonly cut off, 
in verse. Dr. Johnson.—It is a bar- 
barous custom, now rarely observed. 

Who had th’ especial engines been to rear 
His fortunes up into the state they were. Daniel. 

Th’ adorning thee with so much art 
Is but a barb’rous skill, 

*Tis like the pois’ning of a dart, 
Too apt before to kill. 

3. Sometimes he is cut off. 

In this scale gold, in ¢’ other fame does lie. 

Cowley. 

4. It is used by way of consequential 
reference. 

The longer sin hath kept possession of the heart, 
the harder it will be to drive it out. 

Wh. Duty of Man. 

§. In the following passage the is used 
according to the French idiom. 

As all the considerable governments among the 
Alps are commonwealths, so it is a constitution 
the most adapted of any to the poverty of these 
countries. Addison on Italy. 


Tue atrat.t adj. [theatral, Fr. theatralis, 
Latin.] Belonging to a theatre. 

Tn theatral actions he personates Herod in his 

majesty. Comment. on Chaucer, (1665,) p. 23. 


THE’ATRE. 2. s. (theatre, Fr. theatrum, 
Lat. 
1. A place in which shews are exhibited ; 
a playhouse. 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play. Shakspeare, As you like tt. 
When the boats came within sixty yards of the 
pillar, they found themselves all bound, yet so as 
they might go about, so as they all stood as in a 
theatre beholding this light, Bacon. 
2. A place rising by steps or gradations 
like a theatre. 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Milton, P. L. 
In the midst of this fair valley stood 
A native theatre, which rising slow, 
By just degrees o’erlook’d the ground below. 
Dryden. 


Cowley. 


No theatres of oaks around him rise, 
Whose roots earth’s centre touch, whose heads the 
skies. Harte. 
THEa’tRICK. 1 adj. {theatrum, Lat.] Sce- 
Tet nick; suiting a theatre; 
pertaining to a theatre. 

Theatrical forms stickle hard for the prize of 
religion: a distorted countenance is made the 
mark of an upright heart. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

Load some vain church with old theatrick state, 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pope. 

THEA’TRICALLY. adv. [from theatrical. ] 
In a manner suiting the stage. 

Dauntless her look, her gesture proud, 

Her voice theatrically loud. Pope. 
THEAVE.* n. s. An ewe or sheep of three 

years old. North. Bailey says, of one 

year. Pegge. 
Tues, the oblique singular of thou. 

Poet and saint, to thee alone were given 

The two most sacred names of earth and heaven, 
Cowley. 
To Turr.* v2. (Goth. thethan; Sax. 
Sean.] To thrive; to prosper. 
Let him never the / Chaucer, Non. Pr. Tale. 
Faire mote he thee / Spenser, F.Q. 
TueErt.} x. s. [Sypce, Sax. from thieve. ] 
1. The act of stealing. 
Theft is an unlawful felonious taking 
away of another man’s goods against the 
owner’s knowledge or will. Cowel. 
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His thefts were too open, his filching was like 

an unskiliul singer, he kept not time. 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 

Their nurse Euriphile, 

Whom for the theft I wedded, stole these children. 
Shakspeare. 
Deceit in trade, a secret theft: extortion, an 
impudent theft. Holyday. 
The thefts upon the publick can be looked into 
and punished. 


2. The thing stolen. 
If the theft be certainly found in his hand alive, 
whether ox, ass, or sheep, he shall restore double. 
Exod. xxii. 4. 
THEIR.f pron. [Seopa, of them, Saxon; 
theirra, Icel. the same. | 
1. Of them: the pronoun possessive, from 
they. 


The round world should have shook 

Lions into civil streets, and citizens into their dens. 
Shakspeare. 

For the Italians, Dante had begun to file their 
language in verse before Boccace, who likewise 
received no little help from his master Petrarch ; 
but the reformation of their prose was wholly 
owing to Boceace, Dryden. 


2. Theirs is used when any thing comes in 
construction between the possessive and 


substantive. 

Prayer we always have in our power to bestow, 
and they never in theirs to refuse. Hooker. 

They gave the same names to their own idols 
which the Egyptians did to theirs. Ralegh. 

The penalty to thy transgression due, 

And due to theirs, which out of thine will grow. 
Milton, P. L. 
Nothing but the name of zeal appears 
> Twixt our best actions and the worst of theirs. 
Denham. 
Vain are our neighbours’ hopes, and vain their 
cares, 
The fault is more their language’s than theirs. 
Roscommon. 

Which established law of theirs seems too strict 

at first, because it excludes all secret intrigues. 
Dryden. 
And reading wish, like theirs, our fate and fame. 
Pope. 
THE’ISM.* nx. s. [theisme, Fr. from @eéc, 
Greek.] The acknowledgement of a 
God, as opposed to atheism; deism, 

which see. 

Having laid down in this manner the general 
principles of theism, he says nothing of the parti- 
cular doctrines of Christianity except in one verse. 

Ld. Monboddo, Anc. Metaph. iv. 387. 
Turltst.* n, s. [theiste, French.] A deist, 
which see. 

I purposed to have tendered my service as a 
priest, — without any stipend or wages, save only 
a room to have said my office in twice a day for 
our church, king, and country; as God hath 
enabled me (and his only be the praise therefore) 
in prisons, dungeons, fields, chambers, or ships 
upon sea, or land, among rebels, theists, atheists, 
philologers, wits, masters of reason, puritans, &c. 
for these eighteen years daily to do. 

Dean Martin, Lett: (1662,) p. 45. 

The word deist, or theist, in its original signifi- 
cation, implies merely the belief of a God, being 
opposed to atheist; and so there may be deists of 
various kinds. Waterland, Christ. Vindic. p. 62. 

THEIsTIcaL.* ] adj. [from thevst.] Be- 
TueEl'sTICK. longing to theists ; 
deistical, which see. 

The theistical club have set this up as a prin- 
ciple. Leslie, Short Method with the Deists. 

It must appear at first sight, that nothing could 
be more contradictory to the first principles of the 

Christian religion, than those of the atheistical or 
sceptical sects, which at that time prevailed yery 


Davenant. 
| 
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much both among the Greeks and the Romans; 
nor shall we find that the theistical sects were much 
less at enmity with it, when we consider the doc- 
trines they held upon the nature of God and the 
soul. Ld. Lyttelton, Obs. on the Conv. of St. Paul. 
From an abhorrence of superstition, he appears 
to have adopted the most distant extremes of the 
theistic system. Warton, Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 208. 
Turn, the oblique of they.} [thaim, Goth.] 
The materials of them were not from any herb. 
Wilkins, 

THEME. x. s. [theme, Fr. from Siu. | 


1. A subject on which one speaks or 
writes. 

Every object of our idea is called a theme, 
whether it be a being or not being. Watts, 

Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

When a soldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off. _ Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

O! could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme: 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not 
dull; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 
Denham. 
Whatever near Eurota’s happy stream, 
With laurels crown’d, had been Apollo’s theme. 
Roscommon, 
Though Tyber’s streams immortal Rome be- 
hold, 
Though foaming Hermus swells with tides of gold, 
From heay’n itself though seven-fold Nilus flows, 
And harvests on a hundred realms bestows $ 
These now no more shall be the muse’s themes, 
Lost in my fame, as in the sea their streams. Pope, 
2. A short dissertation written by boys on 
any topick. 

Forcing the empty wits of children to compose 
themes, verses, and orations. Milton on Education. 

3. The original word whence others are 
derived. 

Let scholars daily reduce the words to their 
original or theme, to the first case of nouns, or first 
tense of verbs. Watts. 

TueMseE’LvEs. 2.5. [See Tuy and SEtr. ] 
1. These very persons: in this sense it is 
nominative. 

Whatsoever evil befalleth in that, themselves have 
made themselves worthy to suffer it. Hooker. 

2. The oblique case of they and selves. — 

They open to themselves at length the way. 

Milton, P.L. 

Such things as in themselves are equally true and 
certain, may not yet be capable of the same kind 
or degree of evidence as to us. Wilkins. 

Waken children out of sleep with a low call, 
and give them kind usage till they come perfectly 
to themselves. Locke. 

Tuen. adv. [than, Gothick; San, Saxon; 
dan, Dutch. ] . 
1. At that time. 
The then bishop of London, Dr. Laud, attended 
on his majesty throughout that whole journey. f 
Clarendon. 
Thee, then a boy, within my arms T laid. 
Dryden. 
2. Afterwards ; immediately afterwards ; 
soon afterwards. 

If an herb be cut off from the roots in winter, 
and then the earth be trodden down hard, the roots 
will become very big in summer. 

Bacon, Nat. 
3. In that case ; in consequence, 

If God’s immediate speaking and writing 
argueth precepts, thus spoken or written, to be 
perpetually moral ; then his not writing of precepts 
argueth them to be temporary. White. 


His. 
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____ Had not men been fated to be blind, 
| Then had our lances piere’d the treach’rous wood. 
Dryden. 

; Had fate so pleas’d I had been eldest born, 

_~ And then without a crime the crown had worn. 
i Dryden. 
If all this be so, then man has a natural freedom. 
a Locke. 

4, Therefore ; for this reason. 

Whiles then the apostle moves us to unity, and 
moves us also to an endeavour to it, he bestows 
upon us as well a discovery as an exhortation, 

_shewing us not only the end, but also the means. 
mee Folyday. 
If then His providence 
- Out of our evil seek to bring forth good. 
Milton, P.L. 

Now then be all thy weighty cares away, 

' Thy jealousies and fears, and, while you may, 
_ To peace and soft repose give all the day. Dryden. 
5. At another time: as, now and then, at 
one time and other. 

Now shaves with level wing the deep, then soars. 

Milton, P.L. 
One while the master is not aware of what is 
done, and zhen in other cases it may fall out to be 
his own act. L Estrange. 
6. That time: it has here the effect of a 
noun. 


Till then who knew 
) The force of those dire arms ? Milton, P. L. 


‘THENCE. adv. [ contracted, according to 
_ Minsheu, from there hence. ] 


1. From that place. 
| Fast by the oracle of God; I thence 
 Tnvoke thy aid. Milton, P. L. 
Surat he took, and thence, preventing fame, 
_ By quick and painful marches thither came. 
aR Dryden. 
2. From that time. 
There shall be no more thence an infant of days. 
Le Isa. Ixy. 
8. For that reason. 
_ Not to sit idle with so great a gift 
~ Useless, and thence ridiculous about him. 
Milton, S. A. 
. From thence is a barbarous expression, 
thence implying the same, yet it wants 
not good authorities. 
_ From thence ; from him, whose daughter 
_ Gis tears proclaim’d his parting with her ; thence 
_ We have cross’d. Shakspeare. 
+ _ There plant eyes, all mist from thence 
_ Purge and disperse. Milton, P. L. 


Tue/ncerortu. adv. [thence and forth. ] 


1, From that time. 
Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
_T ambitious Rome. Spenser. 
They shall be placed in Leinster, and have land 
given them to live upon, in such sort as shall be- 
come good subjects, to labour thenceforth for their 
living. Spenser on Ireland. 
i Wrath shall be no more 
_ Thenceforth, but in thy presence joy entire. 
i 4 Milton, P.L. 
+ From thenceforth is a barbarous cor- 
Tuption, though it has crept into books 


where it ought not to be found. 
Avert 
His holy eyes; resolving from thenceforth 
To leaye them to their own polluted ways. 
Milton, P.L. 

_ Men grow acquainted with these self-evident 

truths upon their being proposed ; but whosoever 
does so, finds in himself that he then begins to 
know a proposition which he knew not before, 
Bax which from thenceforth he never questions. 
ae’ Locke, 
Tuencero’rwarp. adv. [thence and for- 

tward.| On from that time. 
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When he comes to the Lord’s table, every com- 
municant professes to repent, and promises to lead 
a new life thenceforward. Kettlewell. 

TueNcEeFRo'M.* adv. [thence and from.] 
From that place. Not in use, nor 
proper. 

In the space of an hundred years, or thereabout, 
all the living upon the face of the earth are driven 
thencefrom by the stroke of death. 

Smith on Old Age, p. 113. 

THEO’CRACY.} x. s. [theocratie, Fr. 

3¢@ and xparew.] Government imme- 
diately superintended by God. 

A quiet calm subordination of saints and angels 
under that great theocracy. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 488. 

The characters of the reign of Christ are chiefly 
justice, peace, and divine presence or conduct, 
which is called theocracy. Burnet, Theory. 

THEOCRATICAL.T | adj. [theocratique, Fr. 

THEOCRA TICK. from theocracy.| Re- 
lating to a government administered by 
God. 

The government is neither human nor angelical, 
but peculiarly theocratical. Burnet, Theory. 

The splendour of divinity shines through every 
part of this theocratick form, 

Warburton, Div. Leg. of Moses, B. 5. § 2. 
THEO'DOLITE.} n. 5. [theodolite, Fr. from 
Sed, Gr. contracted of Gedo, or béaopat, 
to observe, and derrxd<, long. See Morin, 
Fr, and Gr. Etym, Dict.] A mathe- 
matical instrument for taking heights 
and distances. 

Nothing more than an accurate land-surveyor 
with his chain, sight, and theodolite, is requisite for 
such a plan as this. Burke on the Fr. Revolution. 


THEO’GONY. f 2. s. [theogonie, Fr. beoyovia. | 
The generation of the gods. Cockeram. 
The theogony of the heathens could admit of 
such different turns and figurative expressions, as 
suited the fancy and judgement of each philoso- 
pher or poet. Ld. Shaftesbury. 


THEO'LOGASTER.* 7. s. [from theologue.] 
A kind of quack in divinity, as a medi- 
caster in physick ; a low writer or stu- 
dent in divinity. 

Theologasters are not contented to see the sun 
and moon, measure their sight and biggest dis- 
tance in a glass, calculate their motions, or visit 
the moon in a poetical fiction ; but will transcend 
spheres, soar higher yet, and see what God himself 
doth. The Jewish thalmudists take upon them 
to determine how God spends his whole time. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 255. 

THEO'LOGER.} ] n. s. [theologien, French ; 

TueroLo/Gian. § — theologus, Latin.] A 
divine; a professor of divinity. 

Some theologians defile places erected only for 
religion by defending oppressions. Hayward. 

Azorius the Jesuit affirms, that it is the constant 
opinion of the theologers. 

More against Atheism, ch. 9. 

You say the theologers think to save themselves. 

Wallis, Confut. of Hobbes, § 3. 

They to their viands fell: nor seemingly 
The angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 
Of theologians, but with keen dispatch 
Of real hunger. Milton, P.L. 


THEOLOGICAL. | adj. [theologique, Fr. 
THEOLO’GICK. theologia, Lat.] Re- 
lating to the science of divinity. 
Although some pens have only symbolized the 
same from the mystery of its colours, yet are there 
other affections might admit of theological allu- 
sions. Brown. 
They generally are extracts of theological and 
moral sentences, drawn from ecclesiastical and 
other authors. Swift. 
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Upon what principles does he erect his very 
new explication of theologick antiquity ? 

Coventry, Phil. to Hyd. Conv. 4. 

The most considerable part for this purpose is 
the chapter of Laws. Of which, under its theo- 
logic consideration, I know of nothing so complete 
and masterly as the first book of Hooker’s Eccle- 
siastical Polity, Warburton to Hurd, Lett. 25. 

TurotolaicaLy.} adv. [from theological.] 
According to the principles of theology. 
Such things as exceed the faculty and possibility 
of nature, are properly and theologically miracles. 
Dr. Westfeild, Serm. (1646,) p. 90. 
THEO'LoGIsT. ) 2. s. [theologus, Lat.] A 
THE OLOGUE. divine ; one studious in 
the science of divinity. 

The cardinals of Rome, which are theologues, 
friars, and schoolmen, call all temporal business, 
of wars, embassages, shirrery, which is under 
sheriffries. Bacon, Ess. 

A theologue more by need than genial bent ; 
Int’rest in all his actions was discern’d. Dryden. 

It is no more an order, according to popish 
theologists, than the prima tonsura, they allowing 
only seven ecclesiastical theologists. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 
To Tuxo'LoaizE.* v. a. [from theology.] 
To render theological. 

School-diyinity was but Aristotle’s philosophy 

theologixed. Glanville, Pre-exist. ch. 4. 


THEO'LOGY. n. s. [theologie, French; 
Seodoyia.] Divinity. 

The whole drift of the Scripture of God, what 
is it but only to teach theology? Theology, what 
is it but the science of things divine ? Hooker. 

She was most dear to the king in regard of her 
knowledge in languages, in theology, and in phi- 


losophy. Hayward. 
The oldest writers of theology were of this mind. 
Tillotson. 


THEO/MACHIST. n.s. One who fights against 
the gods. Bailey. 

THEO ™MACHY.f x. s. [Sé3/ and pax.) The 
fight against the gods by the giants. 
This is Dr. Johnson’s definition from 
Bailey. It is used, however, for oppo- 
sition to the divine will. 

To have all men happy or unhappy as they were 
our friends or enemies, and to give form to the 
world according to our own humours, is the true 
theomachy. Bacon, Adv. of Learn. B, 2. 

Who can distrust or oppose this happiness of 
good men, so long since assured by Him, which 
is the Eternal God, blessed for ever? Surely 
none, without the guilt of theomachy or ingrati- 
tude. 

Life of Gregory, Pref. to his Posth. (1640,) A. 3. 
TuHEO’RBO. 2. 5. [torba, Italian; tuorbe, 
Fr.] A large lute for playing a thorough 


bass, used by. the Italians. Bailey. 
He wanted nothing but a song, 

And a well tun’d theorbo hung 

Upon a bough, to ease the pain 

His tugg’d ears suffer’d with a strain. Butler. 


THEOREM. x. s. [theoreme, French ; 
Sedpy nar. | 

1. A position laid down as an acknow- 
ledged truth. 

Having found this the head theorem of all their 
discourses, who plead for the change of ecclesias- 
tical government in England, we hold it neces- 
sary that the proofs thereof be weighed. Hooker. 

The chief points of morality are no less de- 
monstrable than mathematicks ; nor is the subtilty 
greater in moral theorems than in mathematical. 

More, Div. Dialog. 

Many observations go to the making up of one 
theorem, which, like oaks fit for durable buildings, 
must be of many years’ growth, Graunt. 
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Here are three theorems, that from thence we | THERAPE UTIC AL.T adj. [therapeutique, 
may draw some conclusions. Dryden, Dufresnoy. | Tye RAPE UTICK. 


2. A position proposed to be demonstrated. 
It is used by mathematicians in this 
sense as well as the other. Malone. 

THEOREMA’TICAL. ) adj. [from theorem.] 


THEOREMA TICK. Comprised in the- 
THEORE’MICK. iy orems ; consisting in 
theorems. 


Theoremick truth, or that which lies in the con- 
ceptions we have of things, is negative or positive. 
Grew. 


THEORETICAL. [theoretique, Fr. 
THEORE TICK. ; from Sewpnrinos ; 
THEO RICAL. theorique, Fr. 
THE ORICK. L from Sewpia.] 


Speculative; depending on theory or 
speculation; terminating in theory or 
speculation ; not practical. 
When he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is still ; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honied sentences : 
So that the act and practick part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theorique. Shaks. 
The theorical part of the inquiry being inter- 
woven with the historical conjectures, the philoso- 
phy of colours will be prothoted by indisputable 
experiments. Boyle on Colours. 
For theoretical learning and sciences there is 
nothing yet complete. Burnet, "Theory. 
Admirably well turned, not only for the theo- 
relick, but also the practical behaviour of cunning 


fellows. Tatler, No. 191. 
A ’ fr is 
THEORE TICALLY.} [from mae? 
ado retick. | 
7 *') [from theo- 
THEO RICALLY. é 
rick. | 


Speculatively ; not practically. 

Able to discourse theorically of the dimensions, 
situation, and motion, of the whole terrestrial 
globe. Boyle, St. H. Script. p. 117. 

Tur’orickK. n.s. [from the adjective.] 


Speculation, not practice. 
The bookish theorick, 

Wherein the toged consuls can propose 

As masterly as he; meer prattle, without practice, 

Is all his soldiership. Shakspeare, Othello. 
Turorist. nx. s. [from theory.| A specu- 

latist ; one given to speculation. 

The greatest theorists have given the preference 
to such a government as that which obtains in this 
kingdom, Addison. 


THEORY. n. s. [theorie, Fr. Sepia. ] 
Speculation ; not practice ; scheme ; 
plan or system yet subsisting only in the 
mind, 

If they had been themselves to execute their own 
theory in this church, they would have seen, being 
nearer. Hooker. 

In making gold, the means hitherto propounded 
to effect it are in the practice full of errour, and 
in the theory full of unsound imagination. 

J Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Practice alone divides the world into virtuous 
and vicious ; but as to the ¢heory and speculation 
of virtue and vice, mankind are much the same. 

South, Serm. 

True Christianity depends on fact ; 


Religion is not theory, but act, Harte. 


TrEoso'PHICAL.*q adj. (Gr. @e¢ and 
TuHeEoso'PHICK. copas.]| Divinely 
wise. Coles. 


There is a various intertexture of theosophical 
and philosophical truths. 

More, Conj. Cabb. (1653,) p. 104. 

Such noble truths and theosophick mysteries are 


delivered in it. 
Ward, Life of Henry More, (1710,) p. 128, 


Beek bes 


Er Sepamevrines, Gr. ] 

Curative; teaching or endeavouring the 
cure of diseases. 

This remedy, in my opinion, should rather be 
prophylactical, for prevention of the disease, than 
therapeutical, for the cure of it. 

Ferrand on Love Melanch. (1640,) p. 336. 

Therapeutick or curative physick restoreth the 
patient into sanity, and taketh away diseases actu- 
ally affecting. Brown. 

Medicine is justly distributed into prophylactick, 
or the art of preserving health; and therapeutick, 
or the art of restoring it. Watts. 


THERE. adv. [thar, Gothick ; Sep, Sax. 
daer, Dutch; der, Danish.] 


1. In that place. 
If they come to sojourn at my house, 
IJ] not be there. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
Exil’d by thee from earth to deepest hell, 
In brazen bonds shall barbarous discord dwell ; 
Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care, 
And mad ambition shall attend her there. 
2. It is opposed to here. 
To see thee fight, to see thee traverse, to see 
thee here, to see thee there. 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
Could their relishes be as different there as they 
are here, yet the manna in heayen will suit every 
palate. Locke. 
Darkness there might well seem twilight here. 
Milton, P.L. 
3. An exclamation directing something at 
a distance. 
Your fury hardens me. 
A guard there ; seize her. Dryden, Aurengs. 
4. It is used at the beginning of a sentence 
with the appearance of a nominative 
case, but serves only to throw the no- 
minative behind the verb: as, a man 
came, or, there came a man. It adds 
however some emphasis, which, like 
many other idioms in every language, 
must be learned by custom, and can 
hardly be explained. It cannot always 
be omitted without harshness: as, in old 
times there was a great king. 
For reformation of errour there were that thought 
it a part of Christian charity to instruct them. 
Hooker. 
There ave delivered in Holy Scripture many 
weighty arguments for this doctrine. White. 
There cannot in nature be a strength so great, 
as to make the least moveable to pass in an instant, 
or all together, through the Jeast place. 
Digby on the Soul. 
There have been that have delivered themselves 
from their ills by their good fortune or virtue. 
Suckling. 
In human actions there are no degrees described, 
but a latitude is indulged. Bp. Taylor. 
Wherever there is sense or perception, there 
some idea is actually produced, Locke. 
5. In composition it means that « as, there- 
by, by that. 
THEREABO UT. 


Pope. 


adv. [there and about ; 
THEREABO UTS. thereabouts is there- 
fore less proper. Dr. Johnson. — Lye, 
with Hickes, considers there, in com- 
position, as the genitive, dative, and 
ablative, of the Sax. article Sap; and 
thus explains thereafter by post hoc, hec, 
vel ea ; thereof, by de vel ex eo, e4, tis, 
&c. thus excluding the adverb, strictly 


speaking, from the several combinations. 

With this remark in mind, the reader 

will distinguish the meaning of there, 
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where the form is stated in the deriya- 
tion.] : 


1. Near that place. 


One speech I lov’d; ‘twas /®neas’s tale to 
Dido; and thereabout of it especially, where he 
speaks of Priam’s slaughter. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 


2. Nearly; near that number, quantity, or 


state. 

Between the twelfth of king Jol, and thirty- 
sixth of king Edward the Third, containing one 
hundred and fifty years or thereabouts, there was 
a continual bordering war. Davies. 

Find a house to lodge a hundred and fifty per- 
sons, whereof twenty or thereabouts may be attend- 
ants. Milton. 

Some three months since, or thereabout, 

She found me out. Suckling. 

Water is thirteen times rarer, and its resistance 
less than that of quicksilver thereabouts, as I have 
found by experiments with pendulums. 

Newton, Opt. 


3. Concerning that matter. 


As they were much perplexed thereabout, two 
men stood by. St. Luke, xxiv. 4, 
THEREAFTER, adv. [there and after. ] 
1. According to that; accordingly. 
When you can draw the head indifferent well, 
proportion the body thereafter. Peacham. 
If food were now before thee set, 
Would’st thou not eat? thereafter as I like 
The giver. Milton, P. R. 
9. After that. [Sap-apcep, Sax. post hoc. } 
Herselfe then tooke he by the slender wast, j 
In vaine loud crying, and into the flood 
Over the castle walle adowne her cast, 
And there her drowned in the dirty mud.— 
Thereafier all that mucky pelfe he tooke, } 
The spoile of people’s evil gotten good, 
The which her sire had scrap’d by hooke and 
crooke. Spenser, F. Q. ¥, i. 27. 


THereA’T. adv. [there and at.] 


1. At that ; on that account. 
Every errour is a stain to the beauty of nature ; 
for which cause it blusheth thereat, but glorieth in, 
the contrary. Hooker. 


2. At that place. 
Wide is the gate and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many go in ¢hereat. 
St. Matt. vii. 13+ 
THEREBY} adv. [there and by.] 
1, By that; by means of that; in conse- 
quence of that. 

Some parts of our liturgy consist in the reading 
of the word of God, and the proclaiming of his 
law, that the people may thereby learn what their 
duties are towards him. Hooker. 

Therewith at last he fore’d him to untie 
One of his grasping feet, him to defend thereby. 

Spenser. 

Being come to the height, they were thereby 

brought to an absolute necessity. 
’ Davies on Treland. 

Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie; 

A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. 
Herbert 

If the paper be placed beyond the focus, gn 
then the red colour at the lens be alternately inter- 
cepted and let pass, the violet on the paper wil 

not suffer any change thereby. Newton: 
2. Near or by that place. 

There was an holy chappell edifyde, 

Wherein the hermite dewly went to say 

His holy things each morne and eyentyde: 

Thereby a christall streame did gently play, _ 

Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway 

Spenser, F. Q. i. 1.3 

Tue'rerore.} adv. [there and for. For 

merly accented indifferently on eithe 

syllable. ] 


1. For that; for this; for this reason. 


This is the latest parley we will admit ; 
Therefore to our best mercy give yourselves. 
Shakspeare. 

Falstaff is dead, 
- And we must yern therefore. Shaks. Hen. V. 
_ The herd that seeks after sensual pleasure is 
soft and unmanly ; and therefore I compose my- 


THE 
: 


self to meet a storm. Lucas. 
9, Consequently. 
: He blushes ; therefore he is guilty. Spectator. 


The wrestlers sprinkled dust on their bodies to 
give better hold: the glory therefore was greater 
to conquer without powder. West, Pindar. 
3, In return for this; in recompence for 
this or for that. 
_~ We have forsaken all and followed thee, what 
shall we have therefore ? St. Matt. xix. 27. 
4, For that purpose. Not in use. 
So to his steed he got, and gan to ride 
As one unfitt therefore, that all might see 
He had not trayned bene in chivalree. 
; ; Spenser, F. Q. ii. iii. 46. 
‘Turrerro’M. adv. [there and from. ] From 
that; from this. 
Be ye therefore very courageous to do all that 
" is written in the law, that ye turn not aside there- 
from, to the right hand or to the left. Jos. xxiii. 6. 
The leaves that spring therefrom grow white. 
Het: Mortimer. 
THEREIN. adv. [there and in.| In that; in 
this. 
Therein our letters do not well agree. Shaks. 
The matter is of that nature, that I find myself 
unable to serve you therein as you desire. Bacon. 
All the earth 
To thee, and to thy race, I give, as lords 
Possess it, and all things that therein live. 
Milton, P. L. 
After having well examined them, we shall 
therein find many charms. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
THEREINTO’. adv. [there and into.] Into 
that. 
Let not them that are in the countries enter 
thereinto. St. Luke, xxi. 21. 
___ Though we shall have occasion to speak of this, 
__we will now make some entrance thereinto. 
{ Bacon. 


Tuerno’r. adv. [there and of.| Of that; 


of this. 
Considering how the case doth stand with this 
_ present age, full of tongue and weak of brain, be- 
__ hold we yield to the stream thereof. Hooker. 
_ *Tis vain to think that lasting which must end ; 
And when ’tis past, not any part remains 
Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. 
Denham. 
_ I shall begin with Greece, where my observ- 
"ations shall be confined to Athens, though several 
instances might be brought from other states 
_thereof. Swift, 
“THEREON. adv. [there and on.] On that. 
“nag You shall bereave yourself 
Of my good purposes, and put your children 
_ To that destruction which I ’1l guard them from, 
If-thereon you rely. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
Peter called to mind the word that Jesus said ; 
and when he thought thereon, he wept. 
an St. Mark, xiv. 72. 
____ Its foundation is laid thereon. Woodward. 
Tuereo'ur.t adv. [there and out.) Out of 
that. 
Thereout a strange beast with seven heads arose, 
That towns and castles under her breast did cour. 
r Spenser. 
God clave an hollow place that was in the jaw, 
__ and there came water thereout. Judg. xv. 19. 
| Tuerero’. adv. [there and to, or unto.] 
THereunto’.{ ‘To that. 
___ Isit in regard then of sermons only, that, appre- 
' hending the gospel of Christ, we yield thereunto 
_ our unfeigned assent as to a thing infallibly true? 
we Hooker, 
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This sort of base people doth not for the most 
part rebel of themselves, having no heart thereunto, 
but are by force drawn by the grand rebels into 
their action, Spenser on Ireland. 

Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree, 

That whereby we reason, live, and be. Spenser. 
Within ourselves, we strangers are thereto. Davies. 

A larger form of speech were safer than that 

which punctually prefixeth a constant day thereto. 

Brown. 

What might his force have done, being brought 
thereto, 

When that already gave so much to do! Daniel. 

That it is the appointment of God, might be 
argument enough to persuade us thereunto. 

Tillotson. 
TuerevuNpveRr. adv. [there and under.] 
Under that. 


Those which come nearer unto reason, find 
paradise under the equinoctial line, judging that 
thereunder might be found most pleasure and the 
greatest fertility. Ralegh. 


TueREvPON. adv. [there and upon. | 


1. Upon that; in consequence of that. 
Grace having not in one thing shewed itself, 
nor for some few days, but in such sort so long 
continued, our manifold sins striving to the con- 
trary, what can we less thereupon conclude, than 
that God would at least-wise, by tract of time, 
teach the world, that the thing which he blesseth 
cannot but be of him? Hooker. 
He hopes to find you forward, 
And thereupon he sends you this good news. 
Shakspeare. 
Let that one article rank with the rest ; 
And thereupon give me your daughter, 
Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
Though grants of extraordinary liberties made 
by a king to his subjects do no more diminish his 
greatness than when one torch lighteth another, 
yet many times inconveniencies do arise thereupon. 
Davies on Ireland. 
Children are chid for having failed in good 
manners, and have thereupon reproofs and precepts 
heaped upon them. Locke. 
Solon finding the people engaged in two violent 
factions, of the poor and the rich, and in great 
confusion thereupon, made due provisions for set- 
tling the balance of power. Swift. 


2. Immediately. 


THEREWHILE.* adv. [there and wihile.] 
At the same time. Not in use. 

Of this bodily reverence of God in his church 
the government is moderate; God grant it be not 
loose therewhile. 

Abp. Laud, Speech in the Star-Chamber. 
Tuerewr'tu. adv. [there and with.] 


1. With that. 

Germany had stricken off that which appeared 
corrupt in the doctrine of the church of Rome, 
but seemed in discipline still to retain therewith 
very great conformity, Hooker. 

All things without, which round about we see, 
We seek to know, and have therewith to do. 

Davies. 

Therewith at last he fore’d him to untie 

One of his grasping feet, him to defend thereby. 
Spenser. 


2. Immediately. 
TuEerEwITHa’L. adv. [there and withal.] 


1. Over and above. 
Therewithal the execrable act 
On their late murther’d king they aggravate. 


Daniel. 


2. At the same time. 
Well, give her that ring, and give therewithal 
That letter. 
3. With that. 
His hideous tail then hurled he about, 
And therewithal enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of his froth-foamy steed. 


Shaks. Two Gent. of Verona, | 


Spenser. | 
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4. The compounds of there meaning that, 
and of here meaning this, have been for 
some time passing out of use, and are 
no longer found in elegant writings, or 
in any other than formulary pieces. 


Tuerr-Bread.* n.s. [vet. Angl. Boreal. 
derf-brode ; Sxpy vel Seopz, Sax. panis 
azymus. lLye.] Unleavened bread. 
Obsolete. ; 

The fest of therf-loaves. 

Wicliffe, St. Mark, xiv. 1. 

THE’RIACK.* n.s. [from Sypiaxd, Gr. 
various compositions esteemed good 
against poisons.] A remedy against 
poisons ; treacle. 

When the disease was young, it was mitigated 
with rob of elder; with crabs-eyes; spirits of 
hartshorn ; theriac and vinegar. 

The Student, ii. 344. 

THERI'ACAL, adj. [Snpiax2, Gr. theriaca, 
Lat.] Medicinal; physical. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beast 
that feedeth upon the mountains, where there are 
theriacal herbs. Bacon. 

Tue RMAL.* adj. (thermal, French ; from 
Sepuss, Gr. warm.] Relating to warm 
baths, natural or artificial: as, thermal 
waters. 


THERMO’METER. 2. s. [thermometrie, 
Fr. Sepucs and érpov.] An instrument 
for measuring the heat of the air, or of 
any matter. 

The greatest heat is about two in the afternoon, 
when the sun is past the meridian, as is evident 
from the thermometer, or observations of the 
weather-glass, Brown. 

THERMOME’TRICAL. adj. [from thermo- 
meter.] Relating to the measure of 
heat. 

His heat raises the liquor in the thermometrical 
tubes. Cheyne. 

Tur RMoscoPgE. n. s. [thermoscope, Fr. 
Sepyss and cxorée.] An instrument by 
which the degrees of heat are dis- 
covered; a thermometer. 

By the trial of the thermoscope, fishes have more 
heat than the element which they swim in, 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
| Tuese, pronoun, the plural of thzs.f (Sar, 

Sax. dese, Dutch; thesser, Icel. Lye.] 
1. Opposed to those, or to some others. 

Did we for thesé barbarians plant and sow ? 

On these, on these our happy fields bestow ? 
Dryden. 
| 2. These relates to the persons or things 

last mentioned ; and those to the first. 

More rain falls in June and July than in Decem- 
ber and January; but it makes a much greater 
shew upon the earth in these months than in dhose, 

because it lies longer upon it. 
Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

Tuw'sis. 2. s. [these, Fr. Sécr.| A posi- 
tion; something laid down, affirmatively 
or negatively. 

The truth of what you here lay down, 
By some example should be shown. 

An honest, but a simple pair, 

May serve to make this ¢Hesis clear. 


Prior. 


Tue’sMoTHETE. n. s. [thesmothete, French ; 


Seousberns, Gr. Ferpss and riOeus.] A 
aweglyer. 
Tur'ticaL.* adj. [from thesis.] Laid 

down. 


This law — was merely thetical or positive, not 


indispensable and natural. . 
More, Conj. Cabb. (1653,) p. 127. 
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THEU RGICAL.* 7 adj. [theurgique, French, 
THEU’RGICK. from theurgy.] Relat- 
ing to theurgy. See THrurey. 
All his endeavour to purge his soul by these 
theurgick consecrations was frustrate. 
Hallywell, Melampr. p. 51. 
The reason of their calling inspiration by the 
names of fire, flame, flash, and the like, may be 
easily found in the authors of the theurgical science, 
Daubuz on the Rev. edit. P. Laneaster, p. 52. 
Tue’urGist.* n. s. [from theurgy.| One 
who is addicted to theurgy. 
More refined necromancers or magicians call 
themselves theurgists; — thinking to have to do 
only with good spirits. Hallywell, Melampr. p. 50. 


THE URGY.} 2. s. [Seepyla, Gr. theurgie, 
French.] The power of doing superna- 
tural things by lawful means, as by 
prayer to God. This is Dr. Johnson's 
definition from Bailey. But the mean- 
ing also is a species of magick, in old 
times, which was employed in the wor- 
ship of angels for their assistance to 
effect wonderful things. 

Porphyry and some others did distinguish these 
two sorts, so as to condemn indeed the grosser, 
which they called magick or goety ; but allowed 
the other, which they termed theurgy, as laudable 
and honourable, and as an art by which they re- 
ceived angels, and had communication with the 
gods, Yet St. Austin assures us, they are both 
damnable. Hallywell, Melampr. (1682,) p. 51. 


THEW. x. s. [Seap, Saxon. ] 
1. Quality ; manners; customs; habit of 
life; form of behaviour. Obsolete. 
Home report these happy news, 
For well yee worthy been for worth and gentle 
thewes. Spenser, F'. Q. 
From mother’s pap I taken was unfit, 
And streight deliver’d to a fairy knight, 
To be upbrought in gentle thewes and martial 
might. Spenser, F. Q. 
2. In Shakspeare it seems to signify brawn, 
or bulk, from the Saxon Seop, the thigh, 
or some such meaning. 
Nature crescent does not grow alone 
In ¢hews and bulk; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
Will you tell me how tochuse aman? Care I 
for the limbs, the ¢éhewes, the stature, bulk and big 
semblance of a man? give me the spirit, master 
Shallow. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. II. 


Tue wep.} adj. [from thew.} Educated ; 
habituated ; accustomed. Perhaps not 
obsolete, as Dr. Johnson would have it 


to be. Thewed, in our northern dialect, 
is docile, towardly. Ray, Lye, and 
Grose. 


But he was wise and wary of her will, 
And ever held his hand upon his heart ; 
Yet would not seem so rude, and thewed ill, 
As to despise so courteous seeming part. 
Spenser. 
Tuey.f pron. in the oblique case them, 
the plural of he or she. [thai, Goth. ln, 
Saxon. | 
1, The men; the women; the persons. 
They are in a wost warlike preparation. 
Shakspeare, Coriol. 
The Spaniards 
Must now confess, if they have any goodness, 
The trial just and noble. Shakspeare. 
They eat on beds of silk and gold, 
At ivory tables, or wood sold 
Dearer than it. 
They know 
To joy the friend and grapple with the foe. 
Prior. 


B. Jonson, Catiline. 


Tapel 


9. Those men; those women: opposed to 

some others. 

Only they, 
That come to hear a merry play, 
Will be deceiv’d. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
’ Tis remarkable, that they 

Talk most who have the least to say. Prior. 

3. It is used indefinitely ; as the French 


on dit. 
There, as they say, perpetual night is found 
In silence brooding on th’ unhappy ground. 
Dryden. 
4. [The plural of this, that, or it.] The 
things. 
Why do you keep alone? 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making, 
Using those thoughts, which should indeed have 
died 
With them they think on. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
The flowers she wore along the day, 
And every nymph and shepherd said, 
That in her hair they look’d more gay 
Than growing in their native bed. 


Tursie. n.s. A slice; a scummer; a 
spatula. Ainsworth. 


THICK.+ adj. [Stcce, Saxon ; dick, Dutch; 
dyck, Dan. thickr, Icel.] 
1. Not thin. 


2. Dense; not rare; gross; crass. 

God caused the wind to blow, to dry up the 
abundant slime of the earth, make the land more 
firm, and cleanse the air of thick vapours and un- 
wholesome mists. Ralegh. 

To warm milk pour spirit of nitre; the milk 
presently after will become thicker than it was. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. Not clear; not transparent; muddy ; 
feculent. 

Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy cheeks, 
And given my treasures and my rights of thee 
To thick-ey’d musing and curs’d melancholy ? 

Shakspeare. 

A fermentation makes all the wine in the vessel 
thick or foul; but when that is past, it grows clear 
of itself. Temple. 

Encumber’d in the mud, their oars divide 
With ‘heavy strokes the thick unwieldy tide. 

Addison. 
4. Great in circumference; not slender. 

My little finger shall be thicker than his loins. 

1 Kings, xii. 

Thou art waxen fat; thou art grown thick, co- 
yered with fatness. Deut. xxxii. 15. 

5. Deep; noting the third dimension : as, 
a plank four feet long, two feet broad, 
and five inches thick. 

6. Noting comparative bulk: as, the door 
was three inches thick. 

7. Frequent; in quick succession; with 
little intermission. 

They charged the defendants with their small 
shot and Turkey arrows as thick as hail. Knolles. 

Favours came thick upon him, liker main showers 
than sprinkling drops; he was knighted, made 
gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber, and an an- 
nual pension given him. Wotton. 

This being once a week, came too thick and too 
often about. Spelman. 

His pills as thick as handgranadoes flew, 
And where they fell as certainly they slew. 
Roscommon. 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, 
Nor thicker harvest on rich Hermus rise, 
Than stand these troops. Dryden, Ain. 


Prior. 


THI 
He fought secure of fortune as of fame ; 
Still by new maps the island might be shewn; 
Conquests he strew’d where’er he came, 
Thick as the galaxy with stars is sown. Dryden, 
Objects of pain or pleasure do not lie thick 
enough together in life to keep the soul in constant 
action. Addison. 
9. Not easily pervious; set with things 
close to each other. 
He through a little window cast his sight, 
Though thick of bars that gave a scanty light, 
Dryden, 
The speedy horse 
Watch each entrance of the winding wood : 
Black was the forest, thick with beech it stood. 
Dryden: 
Next the proud palace of Salerno stood 
A mount of rough ascent, and thick with wood. 
Dryden. 
Bring it near some thick headed tree. Mortimer. 
10. Coarse; not thin. f 
It tasteth a little of the wax, which in a pome- 
granate, or some such ¢hick-coated fruit, it would 
not. Bacon. 


Thick-leaved weeds amongst the grass will need | 


more drying than ordinary grass. Mortimer. 


11. Without proper intervals of articula- 
tion. ; 

Speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, 
Became the accents of the valiant, 

To seem like him. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
12. Stupid. 

I omit your thick errour in putting no differ- 
ence between a magistrate and a king. 

Hayward, Answ. to Doleman, (1603,) ch. 4. 

Gross-headed, thick-witted, illiterate, shallow. 

‘ Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. 
13. Dull; not quick: as, thick of hearing: 
a colloquial expression. 
14. Intimate; familiar: a vulgarism. 
Turck. n. s, [from the adjective. ] 
1. The thickest part, or time when any 
thing is thickest. 

Achimetes having with a mine suddenly blown 
up a great part of the wall of the Spanish station, 
in the thick of the dust and smoak presently en- 
tered his men, Knolles. 

2. A thicket; a place full of bushes. 
Mists and rotten fogs 
Hang in the gloomy thicks, and make unstedfast 


bogs. Drayton. 
3. Tuick and thin. Whatever is in the 
way. 


Through perils both of wind and limb, 
Through thick and thin, she follow’d him. 
Hudibras, 
When first the down appears upon his chin, 
Fora small sum to swear through thick and thin. 
Dryden. 
Tuck. adv. [It is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish the adverb from the adjective-] 


1. Frequently; fast. 
Tis some disaster, 
Or else he would not send so thick. 
Denham, Sophy: 
I hear the trampling of thick-beating feet ; 
This way they move. Dryden, Don Sebastian. 


2. Closely. 
The neighbouring plain with arms is coyer’d o'er; 
The yale an iron harvest seems to yield, 
Of thick sprung lances in a waving field. Dryden. 
A little plat of ground ¢hick sown, is better 
than a great field which lies fallow. 
Norris, Miscell, 


8. Close; not divided by much space;| 3. To a great depth. 


crowded. : 
It brought them to a hollow cave, 
Amid the thickest woods. Spenser. 
The people were gathered thick together. 
St. Luke, xi, 29, 


If you apply it thick spread, it will eat to the 
bone. Wiseman. 

Cato has piercing eyes, and will discern 
Our frauds, unless they ’re cover’d thick with art. 
Addison, 


THI 


4, Tutcx and threefold. In quick succes- 
sion; in great numbers. 
They came thick and threefold for a time, till one 


experienced stager discovered the plot. 
: L’ Estrange, Fab. 


To Tutcx.* v. xn. To grow dense. 
_ But see, the welkin thicks apace, 
_ And stooping Phoebus steeps his face : 
‘It’s time to haste us homeward. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. March. 
To Tur cken.f v. a. [Siccian, Sax.] 
1. To make thick. 
9, To make close ; to fill up interstices. 
‘Waters evaporated and mounted up into the air, 
_ thicken and cool it. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 


43, To condense ; to make to concrete. 
| aes! 


__ The white of an egg gradually dissolves by heat 
| exceeding a little the heat of a human body; a 
greater degree of heat will thicken it into a white, 
‘dark-coloured, dry, viscous mass. 
tae. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
4. To strengthen; to confirm. 
_ *Tisashrewd doubt, though it be but a dream ; 
- And this may help to thicken other proofs, 
_ That do demonstrate thinly. Shaks. Othello. 
5. To make frequent. 
6. To make close or numerous: as, to 
thicken the ranks. 
| To THYcKeEn. v. n. 
1. To grow thick. 


2. To grow dense or muddy. 
Thy lustre thickens 
When heshinesby. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
8. To concrete; to be consolidated. 
; Water stopt gives birth 
To grass and plants, and thickens into earth, 
; Prior. 


“4, To grow close or numerous. 


te The press of people thickens to the court, 

_ The impatient crowd devouring the report. 
Dryden. 

He saw the crowd thickening, and desired to 

_ know how many there were. Tatler. 

5. To grow quick. 

The combat thickens, like the storm that flies 

_ From westward when the showery scuds arise, 

Or pattering hail comes pouring on the main, 

_ When Jupiter descends in harden’d rain. Dryden. 


~Tarcker. n. s. ([8iccecce, Saxon.] A 
close knot or tuft of trees; a close wood 


or copse. 
I drew you hither, 
_ Into the chiefest thicket of the park. 
__ Within a thicket I repos’d; and found 
Let fall from Heav’n a sleep interminate. 
ae Chapman. 
_ Chus, or any of his, could not in haste creep 
_ through those desart regions, which the length of 
one hundred and thirty years after the flood had 
fortified with thickets, and permitted every bush 
‘and briar, reed and tree, to join themselves into 
one main body and forest. Ralegh. 
“4 How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill, or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices, to the midnight air, 
"Sole, or responsive, each to other’s note, 
_ Singing their great Creator! Milton, P. L. 
My brothers stept to the next thicket side 
_ To bring me berries. Milton, Comus. 
al Now Leda’s twins 
Their trembling lances brandish’d at the foe ; 
Nor had they miss’d, but he to thickets fled, 
 Conceal’d from aiming spears, not pervious to the 
 _. steed. Dryden. 
___ Ive known young Juba rise before the sun, 
_ To beat the thicket where the tyger slept, 
Or seek the lion in his dreadful haunts. 
{ean Addison, Cato. 


“Tur ckty.} adv. [from thick; Sax. Biclice.] 


iy 


Shaks. 


i 
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1. Deeply ; to a great quantity. 


Mending cracked receivers, having thickly over- | 


laid them with diachylon, we could not perceive 
leaks, é ‘ Boyle. 
2. Closely; in quick succession. 


Tur‘cxness. n. s. [from thick.] 

1. The state of being thick ; density. 

2. Quantity of matter interposed ; space 
taken up by matter interposed. 

In the darkened room, against the hole at which 
the light entered, I could easily see through the 
whole thickness of my hand the motions of a body 
placed beyond it. Boyle. 

3. Quantity laid on quantity to some con- 
siderable depth. 

Poll a tree, and cover it some thickness with clay 
on the top, and see what it will put forth. 

: Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
4, Consistence 5 grossness ; not rareness ; 
spissitude. 

Nitre mingled with water to the thickness of 
honey, and anointed on the bud after the vine is 
cut, it will sprout forth. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Diseases imagined to come from the thickness 
of blood, come often from the contrary cause. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
5. Imperviousness ; closeness. 

The banks of the river and the thickness of the 

shades drew into them all the birds of the country. 
Addison. 
6. Want of sharpness ; want of quickness. 

A person found in himself, being at some times 

subject to a thickness of hearing, the like effect. 
Holder. 

What you write is printed in large letters; 
otherwise between the weakness of my eyes and 
thickness of hearing, I should lose the greatest 
pleasure. Swift. 

THYrcKscuLL.* n.s. [thick and scull.]) A 
dolt ; a blockhead. Johnson, in V. Dolt. 


TurcKscuLtep. adj. Dull; stupid. 
They ’re pleas’d to hear their thickscull’d judges 


cry, 
Well moy’d! oh finely said! Dryden. 
This downright fighting fool, this thickscull’d 
hero, 
This blunt unthinking instrument of death, 
With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. 
Dryden. 
Turckset. adj. [thick and set.] Close 
planted. 
His eye-balls glare with fire, suffus’d with blood, 
His neck shoots up a thickset thorny wood ; 
His bristled back a trench impal’d appears, 
And stands erected, like a tield of spears, Dryden. 
The world is so thickset with the numerous pro- 
ductions of the creatures, that besides the apparent 
beauty of things viewed by ail, there are those 
secret graces in every part of nature, which some 
few alone have the skill to discern. Grew. 
THIckskIN. 2. $. [thick and skin.] A.coarse 
gross man; a numscull. 
The shallow’st thickskin of that barren sort, 
Who Pyramus presented in their sport, 
Forsook his scene, and enter’d in a brake. Shaks. 


THIEF. x. s. [thiubs, Gothick; siep, deor, 
Sax. dief, Dutch. It was anciently writ- 
ten thzeof, and so appeareth to have been 
of two syllables; thze was wont to be 
taken for thrift, so that thie of is he that 
takes of or from a man his ¢hze, that is, 
his thrift or means whereby he thrives. 
Dr. Johnson. — Wachter and Serenius 
derive it from the Goth. thzwe, or thive, 
a servant; and illustrate this derivation 
by the analogy of the Latin fur, which 
meant a servant before it meant a thief. 
The Germ. deb is both a male.or fe- 


cI 


male servant, and a thief. The reason, 
Wachter says, of transferring the sense, 
was because, in ancient times, servants 
were generally thieves ; “ quod plerique 
servi antiquittis essent fures domestici.” 
Lacombe thus also explains the old 
French word thieu, or thiev; “ tives, 
domestiques, servantes: ce mot en An- 
glois signifie voleur.”] 

1. One who takes what belongs to an- 
other: the thief steals by secrecy, and 
the robber by violence; but these senses 


are confounded. 

Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by 
night. Shakspeare. 

This he said because he was a thief, and had the 

bag. St. John, xii. 6. 
Can you think I owe a thief my life, 

Because he took it not by lawless force? 

Am I obliged by that to assist his rapines, 

And to maintain his murders ? Dryden. 


2. An excrescence in the snuff of a candle. 
Where you see a thief'in the candle, call pre- 
sently for an extinguisher. Bp. Hall, Rem, p. 46. 
Their burning Jamps the storm ensuing show, 
Th’ oil sparkles, thieves about the snuff do grow. 
May, 
n. s. [thief and catch, 
THIEF-LEADER. lead and take.] One 
THIEF-TAKER. whose business is to 


detect thieves, and bring them to justice. 
A wolf passed by as the thief-leaders were drag- 
ging a fox to execution. L’ Estrange. 
My evenings all I would with sharpers spend, 
And make the thief-catcher my bosom friend. 
Bramston. 
To Tuieve.t v. n. [from thief; Sax. 
Seopian.] To steal; to practise theft. 
Tuievery. n.s. [from thzeve. | 
1. The practice of stealing; theft. 
Ne how to scape great punishment and shame, 
For their false treason and vile thievery. Spenser. 
Do villany, do, since you profess to do ’t, 
Like workmen; I’ll example you with thievery. 
Shakspeare. 
He makes it a help unto thievery; for thieves 
having a design upon a house, make a fire at the 
four corners thereof, and cast thereon the fragments 
of loadstone, which raiseth fume. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Amongst the Spartans, thievery was a practice 
morally good and honest. South. 


2..That which is stolen. 
Injurious time now, with a robber’s haste, 
Crams his rich ¢hiev’ry up he knows not how. 


Shakspeare. 
Tur rvisu.f adj. [from thief. ] 


1. Given to stealing; practising theft. 
What, would’st thou have me go and beg my 
food? 
Or with a base and boisterous sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ? Shakspeare. 
O thievish night, 
Why should’st thou, but for some felonious end, 
In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars, 
That nature hung in heaven, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlasting oil, to give due light 
To the misled and lonely traveller? Afilton, Comus. 
The thievish god suspected him, and took 
The hind aside, and thus in whispers spoke ; 
Discover not the theft. Addison. 
2. Secret ; sly; acting by stealth. 
Four-and-twenty times the pilot’s glass 


Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass, 
Shakspeare. 


THIEF-CATCHER. 


3. Relating to what is stolen. 
By astrology he resolved thievish questions with 


great success ; that was his utmost sole practice. 
Lilly, Life, &c. p. 77. 


THILL. + 725; 5- 
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Turevisuty. adv. [from thievish.] Like 
a thief. 
They lay not to live by their worke, 
But thievishly ioiter and lurke. Tusser. 


THYEVISHNEsS. n. s. [from thievish.] Dis- 
position to steal ; habit of stealing. 
Tuicu. n.s. [Seoh, Saxon; thio, Icel. 
die, Dutch.] 

The thigh includes all between the 
buttocks and theknee. The thigh-bone 
is the longest of all the bones in the 
body: its fibres are close and hard: it 
has a cavity in its middle; it is a little 
convex and round on its foreside, but a 
little hollow, with a long and small ridge 
on its backside. Quincy. 

He touched the hollow of his thigh, and it was 
out of joint. Gen. xxxil. 25. 

The flesh dissolved, and left the thigh-bone bare. 

Wiseman. 
TuiLK.t pronoun. [Bilc, dyle, dyllic, i. e. 
By he, the like. Lye.] That same. Ob- 
solete. 

I love shilk lass: alas, why do I love! 

She deigns not my good will, but doth reprove, 
And of my rural musick holdeth scorn, 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
[Sille, Saxon, a piece of 
timber cut.] The shafts of a waggon; 
the arms of wood between which the 
last horse is placed. 

More easily a waggon may be drawn in rough 
ways if the fore wheels were as high as the hinder 


wheels, and if the thills were fixed under the axis, 
_ Mortimer. 

Tuiti-HorsE.) 2. s. [thill and horse.] 
Tur Lier. The last horse; ° the 
horse that goes between the shafts. 

Whose bridle and saddle, whitlether and nall, 
With collars and harneiss for thiller and all. Tusser. 

What a beard hast thou got! thou hast got 
more hair on thy chin, than Dobbin my thill-horse 
has on his tail. Shakspeare. 
TuMBLE, n.s. [This is supposed by 
Minsheu to be corrupted from thumb 
bell.] A metal cover by which women 
secure their fingers from the needle 
when they sew. 

Your ladies and pale-visag’d maids, 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums; 
Their ¢himbles into armed gantlets change, 
Their needles to Jances. Shakspeare, K. John. 

Examine Venus and the moon, 
Who stole a thimble or a spoon. Hudibras. 

Veins that run perpendicular to the horizon 
haye valves sticking to their sides like so many 
thimbles ; which, when the blood presses back, 
stop its passage, but are compressed by the forward 
motion of the blood. Cheyne. 
Tue. n.s. (thymus, Lat. thym, Fr.} A 
fragrant herb from which the bees are 
supposed to draw honey. This should 


3. Not close; separate by large spaces. 


4. Not closely compacted or accumulated. 


up. 
5. Exile ; small. 


6. Not coarse ; not gross in substance: as, 


7. Not abounding. 


8, Not fat; not bulky; lean; slim ; slender. 


g. Slight; unsubstantial: we apply it, in 


Tun. adv. 


be written thyme. 
Fair marigolds, and bees’ alluring thyme. 
Spenser. 
THIN.} adj. [6inn, Saxon; thunnr, Icel. 
dunn, Dutch.] 


1. Not thick. 

Beat gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires. 
Exod, xxxix. 3. 

9..Rare ; not dense. 
The hope of the ungodly is like thin froth, that 
is blown away with the wind. Wisd. v. 14, 
In the day when the air is more thin, the sound 
pierceth better ; but when the air is more thick, as 
in the night, the sound spendeth and spreadeth 
abroad less. Bacon. 


Tia 


Understand the same 
Of fish within their watery residence ; 
Not hither summon’d, since they cannot change 
Their element, to draw the thinner air. 
Milton, P. L. 
The waters of Boristhenes are so thin and light, 
that they swim upon the top of the stream of the 
river Hypanis. More. 
‘Yo warm new milk pour any alkali, the liquor 
will remain at rest, though it appears somewhat 
thinner. Arbuthnot. 


He pleas’d the thin and bashful audience 
Of our well-meaning, frugal ancestors. 
Roscommon. 
Thou art weak, and full of art is he ; 
Else how could he that host seduce to sin, 
Whose fall has left the heavenly nation thin ? 
Dryden. 
Northward, beyond the mountains we will go, 
Where rocks lie cover’d with eternal snow, 
Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitless fields, 
The sand no gold, the mine no silver yields. 
Dryden. 
Thin on the towers they stand; and ey’n those 
few, 
A feeble, fainting, and dejected crew. 
Already Cesar 
Has ravag’d more than half the globe; and sees 
Mankind grown thin by his destructive sword. 
Addison. 
Sick with the love of fame, what throngs pour in, 
Unpeople court, and leave the senate thin / 
Young. 


Dryden. 


Seven thin ears blasted with the east wind sprung 
Gen. xli. 6. 


I hear the groans of ghosts ; 
Thin, hollow sounds, and lamentable screams. 
Dryden. 


a thin veil. 


Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of 
people. Addison. 


A slim thin-gutted fox made a hard shift to 
wriggle his body into a hen-roost, and when he 
had stuffed his guts well, the hole was too little to 
get out again. L Estrange. 


colloquial language, to a person of weak 
mind. 

Ye men that ben erthly bestes dremen alway 
your beginning, although it be with a thin ima- 
ginacion. Chaucer, Boeth. B. 3. pr. 3. 

A thin suspicion. Ibid. B. 3. pr. 12. 


Not thickly. 

Spain is thin-sown of people, by reason of the 
sterility of the soil and the natives being exhausted 
in such vast territories as they possess, Bacon. 

Remove the swelling epithets, thick laid 
As varnish on a harlot’s cheek ; the rest 
Thin-sown with aught of profit or delight. 

Milton, P. R. 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
That last infirmity of noble mind, 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind fury with th’ abhorred sheers, 
And slits the ¢hin-spun life. Milton, Lycidas. 

Thin-leaved arbute hazle-graffs receives, 

And planes huge apples bear that bore but leaves. 
Dryden. 

A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain, 
goes not abroad thin-clad. Locke. 


To Tury.t v. a. ~[from the adjective; 
Sax. dinnian. | 

1. To make thin or rare; to make less 
thick. Pr. Parv. 


Ti Hit 


- The serum of the blood is neither acid nor alka- 
line: oil of vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar thins 
it a little. Arbuthnot, 


2. To make Jess close or numerous. 


. The bill against root and branch never passed 
till both houses were sufficiently thinned and over- 
awed. King Charles. 
T’ unload the branches, or the leaves to thin, 
That suck the vital moisture of the vine. Dryden. 
Tis Ceesar’s sword has made Rome’s senate 
little, 
And thinn’d its ranks. 
3. To attenuate. 
The vapours by the solar heat 
Thinn’d and exhal’d rise to their airy seat. 
Blackmore. 
Tune. pronoun. [thein, Gothick; 6m, 
Saxon; dijn, Dutch.] Belonging or 
relating to thee ; the pronoun possessive 
of thou. It is used for thy when the 
substantive is divided from it: as, this 
is thy house ; thine is this house ; this 
house is thane. 
Thou hast her, France; let her be ¢hine, for we 
Have no such daughter. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 


Addison, Cate. 


THING.+ x. s. [Sinz, Saxon ; ding, Dutch * 


and German ; deduced from thum, facere, 
to make. See Wachter in V. Ding.] 

1. Whatever is; not a person. A general 
word. ; 
Do not you chide; I have a thing for you. 

— You have a thing for me | 

It is a common thing — 

— Ha! 

— To have a foolish wife. 
The great master he found busy in packing up 

his things against his departure. 

Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
The remnant of the meat-offering is a thing most 

holy. Lev, ti. 3. 
Says the master, you devour the same things that 

they would have eaten, mice and all. L’ Estrange. 
When a thing is capable of good proof in any 

kind, men ought to rest satisfied in the best evi- 

dence for it which that kind of things will bear, 

and beyond which better would not be expected, 

supposing it were true. Wilkins. 
I should blush to own so rude a thing, 


Wicked men, who understand any thing of wis- 
dom, may see the imprudence of worldly and irre- 
ligious courses. Tillotson. 

Princes, when they come to know the true state 
of things, are not unwilling to prevent their own 
ruin. Davenant. 

2. It is used in contempt. 

Ihave a¢hing in prose, begun above twenty-eight 
years ago, and almost finished : it will make a four- 
shilling volume. Swift. 

3. It is used of persons in contempt, or 
sometimes with pity. i 
See, sons, what things you are! how quickly 
nature : 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object ! 
For this the foolish over-careful fathers 
Have broke their sleeps with thought, their brains 

with care. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

A thing by neither man or woman priz’d, 

And scarcely known enough to be despis’d. Dryd. 

Never any thing was so unbred as that odious 
man, Congreve: 

The poor thing sighed, and, with a blessing ex- 
pressed with the utmost vehemence, turned from| 
me. Addison. 

I'll be this abject thing no more. 
Love, give me back my heart again. Granville. 

4. It is used by Shakspeare once in 
sense of honour. 

I lov’d the maid I married ; never man 
Sigh’d truer breath: but that I see thee here, 
Thou noble thing / more dances my wrapt heart. 

Shakspear' 


Shakspeare, Othello. | 


ee 


As ’tis to shun the brother of my king. Dryden. | 


da ia | 
To THINK. v.n. preter. thought. [thank- 


gan, Goth. Sencean, Sincan, Sax. dencken, 
b utch.] 
J. To have ideas; to compare terms or 
‘things; to reason; to cogitate; to 
perform any mental operation, whe- 
ther of apprehension, judgement, or 
 illation. 
Thinking, in the propriety of the English tongue, 
‘signifies that sort of operation of the mind about 
its ideas, wherein the mind is active; where it, 
with some degree of voluntary attention, considers 
any thing. Locke. 
What am I? or from whence? for that I am 
_ I know, because I think; but whence I came, 
Or how this frame of mine began to be, 
What other being can disclose tome? Dryden. 
Those who perceive dully, or retain ideas in their 
minds i]], will have little matter to think on. Locke. 
It is an opinion that the soul aways thinks, and 
that it has the actual perception of ideas in itself 
‘constantly, and that actual thinking is as inseparable 
from the soul, as actual extension is from the body. 
Locke. 
_ These are not matters to be slightly and super- 
“ ficially thought upon. Tillotson, Serm. 
His experience of a good prince must give great 
satisfaction to every thinking man. 
; Addison, Freeholder. 
2. To judge ; to conclude ; to determine. 
Let them marry to whom they think best; only 
to their father’s tribe shall they marry. 
Numb. xxxvi. 6. 
I fear we shall not find 
This long desired king such as was thought. Daniel. 
Can it be thought that I have kept the gospel 
terms of salvation, without ever so muchas intend- 
ing, in any serious and deliberate manner, either 
_ to know them or keep them ? Law. 
3. To intend. 
Thou thought’st to help me, and such thanks I 
give, 
As one near death to those that wish him life. 
Shakspeare. 


4, To imagine; to fancy. 
_ Something since his coming forth is thought of, 
which 
Imports the kingdom so much fear and danger, 
_ That his return was most requir’d. Shaksp. K. Lear. 
Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his misery, to dispatch 
His nighted life. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
We may not be startled at the breaking of the 
exterior earth ; for the face of nature hath provoked 
men to ¢hink of and observe such a thing. 
Burnet, Theory. 
___ Those who love to live in gardens, have never 
_ thought of contriving a winter-garden. Spectator. 


5. To muse ; to meditate. 

’ You pine, you languish, love to be alone, 
Think much, speak little, and in speaking sigh. 
pie ; Dryden. 

6. To recollect ; to observe. 
We are come to have the warrant. 
= Well thought upon; 1 have it here about me. 

Shakspeare. 
Think upon me, my God, for good, according 
to all that I have done. Neh. v. 19. 
1. To judge ; to be of opinion. 
_If your general acquaintance be among ladies, 
_ Provided they have no ill reputation, you think you 
are safe, Swift. 
8. To consider; to doubt ; to deliberate. 
_ Any one may think with himself, how then can 
any thing live in Mercury and Saturn ? 
, Bentley, Serm. 
9. To Turn on. To contrive; to light 
_ upon by meditation. 
~~ Still the work was not complete, 
- When Venus thowght on a deceit. Swift, Miscell. 
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10. To Tutnx of. To estimate. 
The opinions of others whom we know and think 
well of are no ground of assent. Locke. 
To THINK. v. a. 
1. To imagine ; to image in the mind; to 
conceive. 
Charity thinketh no evil. 1 Cor, xiii. 5. 
Think nought a trifle, though it small appear. 
Young. 
2. To believe; to esteem. 
Nor think superfluous others’ aid. 


8. To TuHink much. To grudge. 
He thought not much to clothe his enemies 
Milton, P. L. 
If we consider our infinite obligations to God, 
we have no reason to think much to sacrifice to him 
our dearest interests in this world. Tillotson. 


4. To Turnk scorn. To disdain, 

He thought scorn to lay hands on Mordecai 
alone. Esth, iis 
Me Tuiykertu. It seems to me. 
Me Tuoucurt. It appeared to me. 
These are anomalous phrases of long 
continuance and great authority, but 
not easily reconciled to grammar. In 
me thinketh, the verb being of the third 
person, seems to be referred not to the 
thing, and is therefore either active, as 
signifying to cause to think; or has 
the sense of seems, me thinks it seems to 

mé. 
Me thought I saw the grave where Laura lay. 
Sulney. 
Me thinketh the running of the foremost is like 
that of Ahimaaz. 2 Sam. xviii. 27. 
Tui/NKer. n. 5. [from think.] One who 
thinks in a certain manner. 

Nobody is made any thing by hearing of rules, 
or laying them up in his memory ; practice must 
settle the habit: you may as well hope to make a 
good musician by a lecture on the art of musick, 
as a coherent thinker, or strict reasoner, by a set 
of rules, Locke. 

Ifa man had an ill-favoured nose, deep thinkers 
would impute the cause to the prejudice of his 
education. Swift. 

Tui'NKING. 2. s. [from think.] Imagin- 
ation; cogitation ; judgement. 
He put it by once; but, to my thinking, he 
would fain have had it, Shaks, Jul. Ces. 
If we did think 

His contemplations were above the earth, 

And fix’d on spiritual objects, he should still 

Dwell in his musings ; but I am afraid 

His thinkings are below the moon, nor worth 

His serious considering. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 
I heard a bird so sing, 

Whose musick, to my thinking, pleas’d the king. 

Shakspeares 

I was a man, to my thinking, very likely to get 

a rich widow. Addison. 


Tur wiy.f adv. [from thin.] 
1. Not thickly. 


Milton. 
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The wide domain 
Now green with grass, now gilt with grain, 
In russet robes of clover deep, 
Or thinly veil’d, and white with sheep. Shenstone. 
2. Not closely; not numerously. 
It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was 
thinly inhabited before the flood. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Our walls are ¢hinly mann’d; our best men slain; 
The rest, an heartless number, spent with watching. 
Dryden. 
Tu'nness.f n. s. [6mneyye, Saxon. ] 
1. The contrary to thickness; exility ; 
tenuity. 
Tickling is most in the soles, arm-holes and 
sides, because of the thinness of the skin. Bacon. 


THT 
No breach, but an expansion, 
Like gold to airy thinness beat. Donne. 
Transparent substances, as glass, water, air, &c. 
when made very thin by being blown into bubbles, 
or otherwise formed into plates, do exhibit various 
colours, according to their various thinness, 
although at a greater thickness they appear very 
clear and colourless. Newton, Opt. 
Such depend upon a strong projectile motion of 
the blood, and too great thinness and delicacy of 
the vessels. Arbuthnot. 
2. Paucity ; scarcity. 
: The buzzard 
Invites the feather’d Nimrods of his race 
To hide the thinness of their flock from sight, 
And all together make a seeming goodly flight. 
Dryden. 
In country villages pope Leo the seventh in- 
dulged a practice, through the thinness of the inha- 
bitants, which opened a way for pluralities. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 
3. Rareness ; not spissitude. 
Those pleasures that spring from honour the 
mind can nauseate, and quickly feel the thinness 
of a popular breath. f South. 


THIRD. adj. [Spisda, Saxon.] The first 
after the second; the ordinal of three. 

This is the third time: I hope good luck lies in 
odd numbers. Shakspeare. 

Such clamours are like the feigned quarrels of 
combined cheats, to delude some third person. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
TuirD. n. s. [from the adjective.] 
1. The third part. 
To thee and thine hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample ¢hird of our fair kingdom, 
e Shakspeare. 

Men of their broken debtors take a third, 

A sixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again. 
Shakspeare. 

The protestant subjects of the abbey make up a 
third of its people. Addison. 

No sentence can stand that is not confirmed by 
two-thirds of the council. Addison. 

2. The sixtieth part of a second. 

Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal 
parts, an hour into sixty minutes, a minute into 
sixty seconds, a second into sixty thirds. 

Holder on Time. 
TurRpBorouGH.} x. s. [third and bo- 
rough. ] An under-constable. 
All the wise of the hundred; 
Old Rasi’ Clench of Hamstead, petty constable ; 
In-and-In Medley, cooper of Islington, 
And headborough, with loud To-Pan the tinker 
Or metal-man of Belsie, the thirdborough. 
B. Jonson, Tale ofa Tub. 
Tur Rpvy. adv. [from third.] In the third 


place. 

First, metals are more durable than plants; se- 
condly, they are more solid; thirdly, they are wholly 
subterrany. Bacon. 


To Turru.f v.a. [Siphan, Saxon.] To 
pierce; to perforate. It is now pro- 
nounced and written thrill. Dr. John- 
son. — Not universally: ¢h7rd is still a 
northern word, in this sense. 


THIRST. x. s. [6ypyc, Saxon; dorst, Dutch. 
See To Turrst. ] 
1. The pain suffered for want of drink ; 


want of drink. 

But fearless they pursue, nor can the flood 
Quench their dire thirst; alas! they thirst for blood, 
Denham. 

Thus accurs’d, 

In midst of water I complain of thirst. Dryden. 
Thirst and hunger denote the state of spittle and 
liquorof the stomach.  T'hirs¢ is the sign of an 

acrimony commonly alkalescent or muriatick. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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For forty years 
I’ve liv’d an anchorite in pray’rs and tears: 
Yon spring, which bubbles from the mountain’s 
side, 
Has all the luxury of thirst supply’. Harte. 
3. Eagerness ; vehement desire: with of, 
for, or after. 
Not hope of praise, nor thirst of worldly good, 
Enticed us to follow this emprize. Fairfax. 
Thou hast allay’d the thirst I had of knowledge. 
Milton, P.L. 
Say, is’t thy bounty, or thy thirst of praise ? 
Granville. 
This is an active and ardent thirst after happiness, 
or after a full, beatifying object. Cheyne. 
3. Draught. 
The rapid current, — through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst up drawn, 
Rose a fresh fountain. Milton, P. L. 
To Turrst.} v. n. [Sypycan, Saxon ; der- 
sten, Dutch; thaursjan, Goth. from 
thaursus, aridus, dry. Serenius. | 
1. To feel want of drink; to be thirsty or 
athirst : with for. 
They shall not hunger nor thirst. Isa. xlix. 10. 
The people thirsted there for water. 
Exod. xvii. 3. 
They, as they thirsted, scoop the brimming 
stream, Milton, P. L. 
2. To have a vehement desire for any thing: 
with for or after. 
My soul ¢hirsteth for the living God. 
Psal. xiii. 2. 
Till a man hungers and thirsts after righteous- 
ness, till he feels an uneasiness in the want of it, 
his will will not be determined to any action in 
pursuit of this confessed greater good. Locke. 
But furious thirsting thus for gore, 
The sons of men shall ne’er approach thy shore. 
% Pope. 
To Turrst. v. a. To want to drink. This 
structure is not usual. 
Untam’d and fierce the tyger still remains : 
For the kind gifts of water and of food, 
He seeks his keeper’s flesh, and thirsts his blood. 
Prior. 
Tur’rstiness.f x. s. [from thirst. ] 
1. The state of being thirsty. 
Next they will want a sucking and soaking 
_thirstiness, or a fiery appetite to drink in the lime. 
Wotton. 
9. A vehement desire for any thing. 
Carried and transported with an over- desire and 
thirstiness after fame. 
Naunton, Fragm. Reg. of Ld. Essex. 
Turrsry. adj. (Supyuz, Saxon. ] 
1. Suffering want of drink ; pained for 
want of drink. 
Thy brother’s blood the dhirsty earth hath drank, 
Broach’d with the steely point of Clifford’s lance. 
Shakspeare. 
Give me a little water to drink, for I am thirsty. 
Judg. iv. 
Unworthy was thy fate, 
To fall beneath a base assassin’s stab, 
Whom all the thirsty instruments of death 
Had in the field of battle sought in vain. Rowe. 
2, Possessed with any vehement desire: 
as, blood thirsty. 
TuirT# EN. adj. [Speovine, Saxon.] Ten 
and three. 
Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the 
voice thirteen times. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


TuirtreEntu. adj. [from thirteen ; Speo- 
ceoda, Sax.] The third after the tenth. 
If she could prove a thirteenth task for him 
Who twelve atchiev’d, the work would me beseem. 
Beaumont, Psyche. 
The thirteenth part difference bringeth the busi- 
ness but to such a pass, that every woman may 
have an husband. Graunt. 


‘pit 


TurrtietH. adj. [from thirty; Spicce- 
zo8a, Saxon.) The tenth thrice told ; 
the ordinal of thirty. 

Henry shall espouse the lady Margaret ere the 
thirtieth of May next ensuing. Shakspeare. 
A thirtieth part of the sun’s revolution. Hale. 
More will wonder at so short an age, 
_ To find a blank beyond the thirtieth page. 
Dryden. 
Turrty. adj. [Speiz, Saxon.] Thrice 
ten. 
Thave slept fifteen years. 
— Ay, and the time seems thirty unto me. 
Shakspeare. 
The Claudian aqueduct ran thirty-eight miles. 
Addison. 
Tuts. pronoun. [%iy, Saxon.] 
1. That which is present; what is now 


mentioned. 

Bardolph and Nim had more valour than this, 
yet they were both hang’d ; and so would this be, 
if he durst steal. Shakspeare. 

Come a little nearer this way. Shakspeare. 

Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 
I say a moving grove. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Must I endure all this? Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 

This same shall comfort us concerning our toil. 

Gen. v. 29. 

This is not the place for a large reduction. 

Hale. 

There is a very great inequality among men as 
© their internal endowments, and their external 
conditions, in this life. Calamy, Serm. 

2. The next future. 

Let not the Lord be angry, and IJ will speak 
but yet this once: peradventure ten shall be found 
there. Gen, xvili. 32. 

3. This is used for this time. 
By this the vessel half her course had run. 
Dryden. 
4. The last past. 

I have not wept this forty years; but now 

My mother comes afresh into my eyes. Dryden. 
5. It is often opposed to that. 

As when two winds with rival force contend, 
This way and that, the wavering sails they bend, 
While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 
Now here, now there, the reeling vessel throw. 

Pope. 

According as the small parts of matter are con- 
nected together, after this or that determinate 
manner, a body of this or that denomination is 
produced. Boyle. 

Do we not often hear of this or that young heir? 
are not his riches and his lewdnesses talk’d of 
together ? South. 

This way and that the impatient captives tend, 
And pressing for release the mountains rend. 

Dryden. 

6. When this and that respect a former 

sentence, this relates to the latter, that 
to the former member. See THossE. 

’ Their judgement in this we may not, and in 

that we need not follow, Hooker. 
7, Sometimes it is opposed to the other. 

Consider the arguments which the author had 
to write this or to design the other, before you 
arraign him. Dryden. 

With endless pain ¢his man pursues 
What if he gain’d he could not use: 

And # other fondly hopes to see 

What never was, nor e’er shall be. Prior. 
THISTLE. n. s. [diycel, Saxon; diestel, 

Dutch; carduus, Latin.] A prickly 

weed growing in fields. 

The leaves of the thistle grow alternately on the 
branches, and are prickly ; and the heads are for 
the most part squamose and prickly. Miller. 

The roots of thistles have my hunger fed, 

Two roods of cultur’d barley give me bread, 


A rock my pillow, and green moss my bed. 
14 Harte 


THO 


Hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, . 

Shakspeare, 

Get you some carduus benedictus, and lay it to 
your heart. 

— There thou prick’st her with a thistle. ‘ 


Shakspeare, 

Thorns also, and thistles it shall bring thee forth. 

Milton, P.L. 

Tough thistles chok’d the fields, and kill’d the 

corn, 

And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born, 

Dryden. 

Rye-grass will kill thiséles. - Mortimer. 


Tur’stLE Golden. n.s. A plant. Miller. 
Tur’stxy. adj. [from thistle.] Overgrown 
with thistles. 

Wide o’er the thistly lawn as swells the breeze, 
A whitening shower of vegetable down 
Amusive floats. Thomson, Summer. 


THI'THER. adv. [615ep, Saxon.] 


1. To that place: it is opposed to hither, — 
Shakspeare. | 


We’re coming thither. 
The gods, when they descended, hither 
From heaven did always chuse their way ; 
And therefore we may boldly say, 
That ’tis the way too thither. Cowley. 
When, like a bridegroom from the east, the sun 
Sets forth ; he thither, whence he came, doth run, 
Denham. 
There Phcenix and Ulysses watch the prey; 
And thither all the wealth of Troy convey. 


2. To that end; to that point. 
Tarruerto. adv. [thither and to.] To 
that end; so far. 


Tn'rHERWARD.} adv. [SSeppeapd, Sax.] 


Towards that place. 
Ne would he suffer sleep once thitherward 
Approach, albe his drowsy den were next. Spenser. 
Madam, he’s gone to serve the duke of Flo- 
rence : 
We met him ¢hitherward, for thence we came, 
Shakspeare. 
By quick instinctive motion up I sprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring. Milton, P. L. 
The foolish beasts went to the lion’s den, leav- 
ing very goodly footsteps of their journey thither- 
ward, but not the like of their return. L’ Estranges 
A tuft of daisies on a flow’ry lay ; 
They saw, and thitherward they bent their way. 
Dryden. 
Tuo.f adv. (a, Saxon ; tha, Icel.] 
1. Then. 
Tho to a hill his fainting flock he led. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
2. Tho’ contracted for though. 


To THOLE.* v. a. [thulan, Goth. Solan, 
Sax.] To bear ; to endure ; to undergo 


She the death shall thole. Gower, Conf. Am. B.5: 
So mochel woe as I have with you tholed. — 
Chaucer, Fr. Tale. 


To THoLet v. n. [tola, Su. Gothick; the 
same.] To wait a while: a northern 
expression. 

Tuoe.* x. s. [tholus, Latin.] 

1. The roof of a temple. 


Let altars smoke, and ¢holes expect our spoils. 
Fuimus Troes; (1633:) 
2. See THOWL. 
Tuo’mist.* n.s. A schoolman followin, 
the opinion of Thomas Aquinas, in oppo 
sition to the Scotists. See ScoTIsT- 
The university was filled with the jargon am 
disputes of the Scotists and Thomists. : 
Warton, Life of Sir T. Pope, pe 137 


Tuone.} n. s. [Spang, dponz, Sax. thweing 
Icel. thwong, old Engl.] A strap, 0, 
string of leather. int 


Dryden. 
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c The Tuscan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the sling ; 
_ Thrice whirl’d the thong about his head, and threw 
_ The heated lead half melted as it flew. 
Dryden, En. 
The ancient cestug only consisted of so man 
___ large thongs about th€ hand, without any lead at 
the end. Addison. 

The smiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 

; And nails for loosen’d spears, and thongs for shields 

' provide. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

Tuora‘cicx. adj. [from thorax.] Belong- 
ing to the breast. 

The chyle grows grey in the thoracick duct. 

. Arbuthnot. 
Tuo’RAL. adj. [from thorus, Lat.] Relat- 
_ ing to the bed. 

The punishment of adultery, according to the 
Roman law, was sometimes made by a thoral se- 
paration. Ayliffe. 

THO RAX.* n. s. [Latin.] The breast ; 
_ the chest. 

Beside those remote helpers, the thorax, the 
muscles, the nerves, &c. there are three several 
Kinds of organs that do more immediately, and yet 

- distinctly and gradually, conduce to the production 
of vocal musick. Smith on Old Age, p. 134. 
_ THORN. n. s. [thaurns, Goth. Sopn, Sax. 
doorne, Dutch.] 
1. A prickly tree of several kinds. 
Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth. 
; Gen. iii. 18. 
BD The most upright is sharper than a thorn hedge. 
Mic. vii. 
2. A prickle growing on the thorn-bush. 
; Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 
Milton. 


3. Any thing troublesome. 
The guilt of empire ; all its thorns and cares 
Be only mine. Southern, Spartan Dame. 


THo'RNAPPLE. n.s. A plant. Mortimer. 
Tuo’rnwack. n.s. [rata clavata, Lat.] A 


_sea-fish. 
The thornback, when dried, tastes of sal ammo- 
niack, Arbuthnot. 


‘Tuo’rxeut. x. s. [rhombus aculeatus, Lat.] 
A sort of sea-fish, Ainsworth; which he 
_ distinguishes from thornback. A birt or 
turbot. 
Tuo'rny. adj. [from thorn.] 
J, Full of thorns; spiny ; rough ; prickly. 
Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay ; 
He wore, sweet head, a thorny diadem. Randolph. 
The boar’s eye-balls glare with fire, 
_ His neck shoots up a thickset thorny wood ; 
_ His bristled back a trench impal’d appears. 


& 


Dryden. 
The wiser madmen did for virtue toil 
_A thorny, or at best a barren soil. Dryden. 
They on the bleaky top 


Of tugged hills, the thorny bramble crop. Dryden. 
'2. Pricking ; vexatious. 
No dislike against the person 
Of our good queen, but the sharp thorny points 
_ Of my alleged reasons drive this forward. Shaks. 
___ Stiff opposition, and perplex’d debate 
_ And thorny care, and rank and stinging hate, 
Young. 
‘8. Difficult ; perplexing. 
4 By how many thorny and hard ways they are 
_ come thereunto, by how many civil broils, 


Spenser on Ireland. 
THO’ROUGH.F prepos. [The word through 
_ extended into two syllables. Dr. John- 
_ son.— Saxon, Supuh, as well as Suph, 
“per. See also Turovan.] 
1. By way of making passage or pene- 

tration, 
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2. By means of. 
Mark Antony will follow 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod state, 
. With all true faith, Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 
Tuo‘roveu. adj. [The adjective is always 
written thorough, the preposition com- 
monly through. | 
1. Complete; full; perfect. 
The Irish horseboys, in the thorough reformation 
of that realm, should be cut off. Spenser. 
He did not desire a thorough engagement till he 
had time to reform some, whom he resolved never 
more to trust. Clarendon. 
A thorough translator must be a thorough poet. 
Dryden. 
A thorough practice of subjecting ourselyes to 
the wants of others, would extinguish in us pride. 
Swift. 
Now, can I call a general disregard, and a 
thorough neglect of all religious improvements, a 
frailty or imperfection, when it was as much in 
my power to haye been exact, and careful, and di- 
ligent ? Law. 
2. Passing through. 
Let all three sides be a double house, without 
thorough lights on the sides, Bacon. 
THOROUGHFARE} 2. 5. [thorough and 
Jare ; Sax. Suphrape.] 
1. A passage through; a passage without 
any stop or let. 
Th’ Hyrcanian deserts are as thoroughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia. Shaks, 
His body isa passable carcase, if he be not hurt: 
it is a thoroughfare for steel, if it be not hurt. 
Shakspeare. 
The ungrateful person is a monster, which is all 
throat and belly; a kind of thoroughfare or com- 
mon shore for the good things of the world to pass 
into. South. 
The courts are fill’d with a tumultuous din 
OF crowds, or issuing forth, or ent’ring in: 
A thoroughfare of news; where some devise 
Things never heard ; some mingle truth with lies, 
Dryden. 


2. Power of passing. 

Hell, and this world, one realm, one continent 

Of easy thoroughfare. Milton, P. L. 
Tuo’roucuty, adv. [from thorough.] Com- 
pletely ; fully. 

Look into this business thoroughly, Shaks. 

We can never be grieved for their miseries who 
are thoroughly wicked, and have thereby justly 
called their calamities on themselves. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

One would think, that every member of the 
community who embraces with yehemence the 
principles of either party, had thoroughly sifted and 
examined them. Addison. 

They had forgotten their solemn yows as tho-~ 
roughly as if they had never made them. 

Atterbury. 

THOROUGHPACED. adj. [thorough and 

pace.| Perfect in what is undertaken; 

complete ; thoroughsped. Generally 
in a bad sense. 

When it was proposed to repeal the test clause, 
the ablest of those who' were reckoned the most 
stanch and thorowghpaced Whigs fell off at the 
first mention of it. Swift. 

Tuo!RoucuspPED. adj. [thorough and sped.] 
Finished in principles ; thoroughpaced : 
commonly, finished in ill. 

Our thoroughsped republick of Whigs, which 
contains the bulk of all hopers, pretenders, and 
professors, are most highly useful to princes. 

Swift. 
THo’RoucustiTcH. adv. [thorough and 
stitch.| Completely; fully. Alow word. 

Perseverance alone can carry us thoroughstitch. 

LI’ Estrange. 


THO 


Tuorr.f x. s. [torp, Su. Goth. Sce also 
Dorp. ] 

Thorp, throp, threp, trep, trop, are all 
from the Saxon Sopp, which signifies a 
village. Gibson's Camden. 

Within a little thorp I stay’d, Fairfax. 
THOSE. pronoun. 
1. The plural of that. 
Make all your trumpets speak, give them all 
_breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 
Shakspeare. 
Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnassus, nor did taste the stream 
Of Helicon ; we therefore may suppose 
Those made not poets, but the poets those. Denham. 
The fibres of this muscle act as those of others. 
Cheyne. 
2. Those refers to the former, these to the 
latter noun. 
Neither their sighs nor tears are true, 
Those idly blow, these idly fall, 
Nothing like to ours at all, 
But sighs and tears have sexes too. Cowley. 


THOU. pron. [Su, Saxon; du, Dutch; in 
the oblique cases singular thee, Se, Sax. 
in the plural ye, ze, Saxon ; in the oblique 
cases plural you, eop, Saxon. You is 
now commonly used for the nominative 
plural.] 

1. The second pronoun personal. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle tow’rd my hand? Come let meclutch 

thee. 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still, 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight ? Shaks. Macbeth. 
Tam as like to call thee so again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too: 

If thow wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friend. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 
Thou, if there be a thow in this base town, 

Who dares with angry Eupolis to frown; 

Who at enormous yillany turns pale, 

And steers against it with a full-blown sail. 

Dryden. 

2. It is used only in very familiar or very 
solemn language. When we speak to 
equals or superiors, we say you; but 
in solemn language, and in addresses of 
worship, we say thou. 

[Familiar.] 
Here’s to thee Dick. 
[ Solemn. ] 
For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I know thou wert not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. Addison. 

To Tuov.f ». a. [from thou.] To treat 
with familiarity ; to address in a kind of 
contempt, 

Avaunt, catyfe, dost thou thou me ? 
I am come of good kynne. 
: Old Morality of Hycke-Scorner. 
Taunt him with the licence of ink; if thou thow’st 
him some thrice, it shall not be amiss. Shaks. 

Tuoucu.f conjunction. [Seah, Saxon; tho, 
Icel, and old Swed. Mr. Tooke pro- 
nounces though the imperative of the 
Sax. verb Sayian, Sarzian, to allow. Dr. 
Jamieson, however, observes that there 
is not the same evidence here as with 
respect to some other conjunctions illus- 
trated by this acute and ingenious writer; 
and that it certainly is no inconsider- 
able objection to this hypothesis, that it 
is not supported by analogy in the other 
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northern languages. Jamieson, in V. 


ALLTHOCHTE. | 
1. Notwithstanding that; although. 
Not that I so affirm, though so it seem. 
Milton, P. L. 
The sound of love makes your soft heart afraid, 
And guard itself, though but a child invade. 
Waller. 
I can desire to perceive those things that God 
has prepared for those that love him, though they 
be such as eye hath not seen, ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive. 
Locke. 
Though the name of abstracted ideas is attri- 
buted to universal ideas, yet this abstraction is 
not great. Watts, Logick. 
Q, As Tuoucn. As if; like as if. 
In the vine were three branches; and it was as 
though it budded. Gen. xl. 10. 
3. It is used in the end of a sentence in 
familiar language: however; yet. 
You shall not quit Cydaria for me: 
Tis dangerous though to treat me in this sort, 
And to refuse my offers, though in sport. Dryden. 
A good cause would do well though ; 

It gives my sword an edge. Dryden, Span. Friar. 
Tuoucut.t the pret. and part. pass. of 
think. (Sohce, Sax. thahta, M. Goth. ] 

I told him what I thought. Shaks. Othello. 
Are my friends embark’d? 
Can any thing be thought of for their service ? 
Whilst I yet live, let me not live in vain. Addison. 
No other tax could have been thought of, upon 
which so much money would haye been imme- 
diately advanced. Addison. 
Tuoucut.} x. s. [from the preterite of 
to think ; Sax. Seahc. ] 
1. The operation of the mind ; the act of 
thinking. 
The cards are dealt, and chessboards brought, 
To ease the pain of coward thought. Prior. 
2, Idea; image formed in the mind. 
For our instruction to impart 
Things above earthly thought. Milton, P. L. 
3, Sentiment; fancy ; imagery ; conceit. 
Thought, if translated truly, cannot be lost in 
another language ; but the words that convey it 
to our apprehension, which are the image and 
ornament of that thowght, may be so ill chosen as 
to make it appear unhandsome. Dryden. 
One may often find as much thought on the 
reverse of a medal as in a canto of Spenser. 
Addison on Medals. 
Thoughts come crouding in so fast upon me, 
that my only difficulty is to chuse or to reject. 
Dryden. 
The thoughts of a soul that perish in thinking. 
Locke. 
One only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought. 


Pope. 
4, Reflection ; particular consideration. 
Why do you keep alone ? 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making, 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have 
died 
With them they think on. Shaks. Macbeth. 
5. Conception ; preconceived notion. 
Things to their thought 
So unimaginable as bate in heaven, Milton, P. L. 
6. Opinion ; judgement. 
He that is ready to slip, is as a lamp despised 
in the thought of him that is at ease. —_ Job, xii. 5. 
They communicated their thoughts on this sub- 
ject to each other ; and therefore their reasons are 
little different. Dryden. 
Thus Bethel spoke, whoalways speaks his thought, 


And always thinks the very thing he ought. Pope. | 


7, Meditation ; serious consideration. 
Pride, of all others the most dangerous fault, 
Proceeds from want of sense or want of thought. 
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8. Design; purpose. 
The thoughts I think towards you are thoughts 
of peace, and not evil. Jer, xxix. 11. 
Nor was godhead from her thought. 
Milton, P. L. 
9. Silent contemplation. 
Who is so gross 
That cannot see this palpable device ? 
Yet who so bold, but says, he sees it not ? 
Bad is the world; and all will come to nought, 
When such ill dealings must be seen in thought. 
Shakspeare. 
10. Solicitude; care; concern. 
Let us return, lest he leave caring for the asses, 
and take thought for us. 1 Sam. ix. 5. 
Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thought 
and anguish before his business came to an end. 
Bacon, Hen. VII. 
Adam took no thought, eating his fill. 
Milton, P. L. 
11. Expectation. 
The main descry 
Stands on the hourly thought. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
12. A small degree; a small quantity. It 
seems a loose term, but is used by good 
writers. 
His face was a thought longer than the exact 
symmetrians would allow. Sidney: 
If our own be but equal, the Jaw of common 
indulgence alloweth us to think them at the least 
half a thought the better, because they are our own. 
Hooker. 
A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut 
away by degrees, will swim under water, yet not 
sink unto the bottom: if the cork be a thought too 
light to sink under the surface, the water may be 
attenuated with spirits of wine. Brown. 
My giddiness seized me, and though I now 
totter, yet I think I am a thought better. Swift. 
Tuo’ucutrut. adj. [thought and full.] 
1. Contemplative; full of reflection; full 
of meditation. 
On these he mus’d within his thoughiful mind, 
And then resoly’d what Faunus had divin’d. 
Dryden. 
2. Attentive; careful, 
Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the live-long day 
Consume in meditation deep. Philips. 
3. Promoting meditation ; favourable to 
musing. 
War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades, 
And steel now glitters in the muses’ shades. 
Pope. 
4. Anxious; solicitous. 
In awful pomp, and melancholy state, 
See settled reason on the judgment-seat ; 
Around her crowd distrust, and doubt, and fear, 
And thoughtful foresight, and tormenting care. 
Prior. 
THo’/UGHTFULLY. adv. [from thoughtful. ] 
With thought or consideration ; with 
solicitude. 


Tuo’ucuHtTFrutness.t x. s. [from thought- 


ful. 
1. Deep meditation. 
Suitable to the gravity of a Spaniard, or the 
silence and thoughtfulness of an Italian. 
Swift, Exam. No. 32. 
While the nervous fibres preserve their due ten- 
sion and firmness, and the spirits are transmitted 
to them from the brain, endowed with due strength, 
swiftness, and vivacity, and suffered to attend their 
duty, without the avocations of thoughtfulness, and 
intense contemplation, the concoction of the meats 
is well performed. Blackmore. 


2. Anxiety ; solicitude. 
Tuo’ucutiess. adj. [from thought.] 
1. Airy; gay; dissipated. 
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2. Negligent ; careless. 


It is something peculiarly shocking to see gray 
hairs without remorse for the past, and ¢houghtless 
of the future. Rogers. 

3. Stupid; dull. 
His goodly fabrick fills the eye, 
And seems design’d for thoughtless majesty 
Thoughtless as monarch oaks that shade the plain, 
And spread in solemn state supinely reign. 
Dryden. 
TuolucHtTLEssLy. adv. [from thought] 
Without thought; carelessly ; stupidly. 
In restless hurries thoughilessly they live, 
At substance oft unmov’d, for shadows grieve. 
Garth. 
Tuo'ucutLessNess.f 7. s. [from thought- 
less.] Want of thought; absence of 
thought. 

What is called absence, is a éhoughtlessness and 

want of attention about what is doing. r 
Ld. Chesterfield. 
Tuolucutsick. adj. [thought and sick.) 
Uneasy with reflection. 
Heayen’s face doth glow 
With tristful visage ; and, as ’gainst the doom, 
Ts thoughtsick at the act, Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
THO'USAND.} adj. or n. s. [Suyens, 
Saxon; thusund, Icel. from tu, Icel. 
ten, and, hund, M. Goth. hundred. Se- 
renius. | 
1. The number of ten hundred. 

‘About three thousand years ago, navigation of 
the world for remote voyages was greater than at 
this day. Bacon. 

2. Proverbially, a great number. 

So fair, and thousand, thousand times more fair 

She seem’d, when she presented was to sight. 
Spenser 
For harbour at a thousand doors they knock’d, 
Not one of all the thousand but was lock’d. 
Dryden. 
Search the herald’s roll, ‘ 
Where thou shalt find thy famous pedigree, 
Drawn from the root of some old ‘Tuscan tree, 
And thou, a thousand off, a fool of long degree, 
Dryden: 

Thongh he regulates himself by justice, he finds 
a thousand occasions for generosity and compas- 
sion. Addison, Spect+ 

How many thousands pronounce boldly on the 
affairs of the publick, whom God nor men never 
qualified for such judgment ! Watts 

Tuo'usanprn. adj. [from thousand.] The 
hundredth ten times told; the ordina 
of athousand: proverbially, very nume: 
rous. | 

He that will divide a minute into a thousan¢ 
parts, and break but a part of a thousandth part ir 
the affairs of love, it may be said of him, tha 

Cupid hath clapt him o’ th’ shoulder, but I’) 
warrant him heart whole. Shaks. As you like tt 

Such is the poet’s lot: what luckier fate 
Does on the works of grave historians wait? 
More time they spend, in greater toils engage, 
Their volumes swell beyond the thousandth page 

; Dryden 

The French Hugonots are many thousand wit 
nesses to the contrary; and I wish they deserve 
the thousandth part of the good treatment th 
have received. Swift aie 

TuowL.} x. s. [8ol, Saxon, “ scalmus | 
quo pendet remus.” Lye.] One of tw 
small sticks or wooden pins, driven in 
the edge of a boat, by which oars @ 
kept in their places when rowing. 

Ainswort 


To Turack.* v. a. [éracht, a load, Ge 
man ; from tragen, to carry. ] To loa 
to burthen. if 
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hey, ie, Certainly we shall one day find, that the strait 
r: gate is too narrow for any man to come bustling 
in, thrack’d with great possessions and greater 


corruptions. South, Serm. viii. 176. 
- THRALL.+ n.s. (Spel, Spall, Sax. thrael, 
 Icel. a bond-servant. Mr, Ellis con- 
_ siders it as derived from the Saxon 
__ %plian, to bore; and refers to Exod. 
xxi. 6. tiple, hi eape mid anum ele, 
_ “drill his ear with an awl; a custom 
- retained by our forefathers, and exe- 
© 


| cuted on their slaves at the church 


door.” Specimens of the Early Engl. 


ae 
Poets, vol. i. p. 20.] 

4. A slave; one who is in the power of 
0 


j 
7 
Dah 


another. Not much in use. 
as, No thrails like them that inward bondage have. 
3 Sidney. 
Ay But sith she will the conquest challenge need, 
Let her accept me as her faithful thrall. Spenser. 
* Look gracious on thy prostrate thrall. — Shaks. 
The two delinquents 
That were the slaves of drink, and ¢hrails of sleep. 
Shakspeare. 
I know I’m one of nature’s little kings ; 
Yet to the least and vilest things am thrall. Davies. 
That we may so suffice his vengeful ire, 
| t Or do him mightier service, as his thralls 


By right of war, whate’er his business be. 

id Milton, P. L. 
: 2. Bondage ; state of slavery or confine- 
ie ent. 


4 Her men took land, 
And first brought forth Ulysses, bed, and all 
That richly furnish’d it ; he still in thrall 
_ Of all-subduing sleepe. Chapman. 
And laid about him, till his nose 
From thrall of ring and cord broke loose. 
om Hudibras. 
‘Turaz.* adj. Bond; subject. 
Withstond 
¢ The fiend that you would maken ¢hrall and bond. 
a Chaucer, Fr. Tale. 
x, [He] made her person thrall unto his beastly 
; ind, Spenser, F. Q. 


q Greatest kings 
Are thrall to change as well as weaker things, 
: Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 291. 
Yo TuHRat. v. a. [from the noun.] To | 
enslave ; to bring into the power of 
another. Out of use. 
Let me be a slave t’ atchieve the maid, 
Whose sudden sight hath thrall’d my wounded 
eye. Shakspeare. 
Statesmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
The bad with bad, a spider with a toad. 
For so ill thrals not them, but they tame ill, 
And make her do much good against her will. 
; Donne. 
_ The author of nature is not thralled to the laws 
: of nature. Drummond. 


| . n. s. [from thrall.] Slavery ; 
e _ servitude. 


+ How far am I inferior to thee in the state of the 
mind! and yet know It hat all the heavens can- 
‘ ‘not bring me to such ¢thraldom. Sidney. 
’ He swore with sobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. 
_— Why so he doth, when he delivers you 
_ From this earth’s thraldom to the joys of heay’n. 
: Shakspeare. 
This country, in a great part desolate, groaneth 
under the Turkish thraldom. Sandys. 
He shall rule, and she in thraldom live. Dryden. 
__ They tell us we are all born slaves; life and 
thraldom we entered into together, and can never 
be quit of the one till we part with the other. , 


: Locke. 
Turanc.* See Turona. 
Ra’PPLE. n. s. The windpipe of any 


ad 
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animal. They still retain it in the 
Scottish dialect ; we say rather throtile. 


To THRASH.+ v. a. [Sepycan, Saxon; 
derschen, Dutch; therskia, Ice]. Our 
word is written thrash or thresh 3 but, 
according to the etymology, thresh is 
most correct. | 


1. To beat corn to free it from the chaff. 

First thrash the corn, then after burn the straw. 

Shakspeare. 

Gideon threshed wheat to hide it. Judg. viii. 11. 

Here be oxen for burnt sacrifice, and threshing 
instruments for wood. 2 Sam. xxiy. 22, 

In the sun your golden grain display, 

And thrash it out, and winnow it by day. Dryden. 

This is to preserve the ends of the bones from 
an inealescency, which they being hard bodies 
would contract from a swift motion 3 such as that 
of running or threshing. Ray. 

Out of your clover well dried in the sun, after 
the first threshing, get what seed you can. Mortimer. 

2. To beat; to drub. 

Thou scurvy valiant ass; thou art here but to 
thrash Trojans, and thou art bought and sold 
among those of any wit like a Barbarian slave. 

Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
I have been thrash'd, i? faith. 
— How? thrash’d, sir? — Never was Shrove- 
Tuesday bird 
So cudgell’d, gentlemen. 
Beaum. and Fl. Nice Valour. 
To Turasu. v. x. To labour; to drudge. 
Irathe would be Mevius, thresh for rhimes 
Like his, the scorn and scandal of the times, 
Than that Philippick fatally divine, 
Which is inscrib’d the second, should be mine. 
Dryden. 
Tura‘sHEr. n. s. [from thrash.] One who 
thrashes corn. 

Our soldiers, like a lazy thresher witha flail, 

Fell gently down, as if they struck their friends. 
Shakspeare. 

Not barely the plowman’s pains, the reaper’s 
and thresher’s toil, and the baker’s sweat, is to be 
counted into the bread we eat: the labour of those 
employed about the utensils must all be charged. 

Locke. 
THRA’SHINGFLOOR. z.s. An area on which 
corn is beaten. 

In vain the hinds the thrashing-floor prepare, 
And exercise their flails in empty air, — Dryden. 

Delve of conyenient depth your thrashing-floor 
With temper’d clay, then fill and face it o'er. 

: Dryden. 

Turaso’nicaL.f adj. [from Thraso, a 

boaster in old comedy.] Boastful ; brag- 
ging. 

His humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, 
his general behaviour vain, ridiculous, and thraso- 
nical. Shakspeare, Love’s Lab. Lost. 

The following words seem to him a thrasonical 
hymn, wherein he brags what feats he would do. 

_ Patrick on Gen. iv. 23. 
THRASO’NICALLY.* adv. [from thrasoni- 
cal.| Boastfully. 

To brag thrasonically, to boast like Rodomonte, 

Johnson, in V. To Rodomontade. 

THRAVE, or THREAVE.f 7m. s.  [Spag, 

Sax. trafwe, Su. Goth. trava, low Latin; 

thrave, Norm. Ft.] A herd; a drove; 

aheap. In some parts of England ap- 

plied to twenty-four sheaves of corn; in 
others, to a certain quantity of straw. 

He sends forth thraves of ballads to the sale. 

Bp. Hall, Sat. iv. 6. 
They come 
In threaves, to frolick with him. 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd. 
THREAD.f 2x. s. [6ped, Saxon; from 
Spapan, to throw; to twist. ] 
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1. A small line; a small twist; the rudi- 
ment of cloth. 

Let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach, Shaks. 

Though the slender thread of dyed silk looked 
on single seem devoid of redness, yet when num- 
bers of these threads are brought together, their 
colour becomes notorious. Boyle. 

Though need urg’d me never so, 
He not receive a thread, but naked go. Chapman. 

He who sat at a table but with a sword hanging 
over his head by one single thread or hair, surely 
had enough to check his appetite. South. 

The art of pleasing is the skill of cutting to a 
thread, betwixt flattery and ill-manners. 

LT’ Estrange. 
2. Any thing continued in a course 3 uni- 
form tenor. 

The eagerness and trembling of the fancy doth 
not always regularly follow the same even thread 
of discourse, but strikes upon some other thing 
that hath relation to it. Burnet. 

The gout being a disease of the nervous parts, 
makes it so hard to cure; diseases are so as they 
are more remote in the thread of the motion of the 
fluids. Arbuthnot. 

To Tureap. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To pass through with a thread. 

The largest crooked needle, with a ligature of 
the size of that I have threaded it with, in taking 
up the spermatick vessels. Sharp, Surgery. 

2. To pass through ; to pierce through. 

Thus out of season threading dark-ey’d night. 

Shakspeare. 
Being prest to th? war, _ 
Ev’n when the nave of the state was touch’d, 
They would not thread the gates. Shaks. Coriol. 
Ture'apsare. adj. [thread and bare.] 
1. Deprived of the nap ; wore to the naked 
threads. 
Threadbare coat, and cobbled shoes he ware. 
Spenser. 

The clothier means to dress the commonwealth, 
and set a new nap upon it; so he had need; for 
*tis threadbare. Shakspeare. 

Will any freedom here from you be borne, 
Whose clothes are threadbare, and’ whose cloaks are 

torn ? Dryden, Juv. 

He walk’d the streets,and wore a threadbare 

cloak ; 
He din’d and supp’d at charge of other folk. 
Swift. 

A Thracian slave the porter’s place maintain dy 
Sworn foe to threadbare suppliants, and with pride 
His master’s presence, nay, his name, deny’d. 

Harte. 
2. Worn out; trite. 
A hungry lean-fae’d villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller. Shaksp. 

Many writers of moral discourses run into stale 
topicks and threadbare quotations, not handling 
their subject fully and closely, Swift. 

If he understood trade, he would not have men- 
tioned this threadbare and exploded project. 

Child on Trade. 
THRE ADBARENESS.*  n. 5. [from thread- 
bare.] State of being threadbare. 

There was much significance in his look with 
regard to the coat; it spoke of the sleekness of 
folly, and the threadbareness of wisdom. 

Man of Feeling, ch. 21, 
THRE’ADEN. adj. [from thread.] Made of 
thread. 
Behold the threaden sails, 
Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d sea. 
Shakspeare. 
Ture apy.* adj. [from thread.] ~ 
1. Like thread; slender. 

Branches, like the small and threddie roots of a 

tree, Granger on Eccl. (1621,) p. $25. 
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2. Containing thread. 
From hand to hand 
The thready shuttle glides along the lines. 
Dyer, Fleece. 
To Turear.t »v. a. (Sax. Speapian.] To 
argue; to contend: still a northern 
word. 
Some crye upon God, some other threpe that he 
hathe forgoten theym. Bp. Fisher, Serm. 
To THREAT. vy. a. [Speacian, Sax. 
To THRE'ATEN. threat is seldom 
used but in poetry.] 
1. To menace; to denounce evil. 
Death to be wish’d 
Though threaten’d, which no worse than this can 
bring. Milton, P.L. 
2. To menace; to terrify, or attempt to 
terrify, by shewing or denouncing evil. 
It has with before the thing threatened, 
if a noun; Zo, if a verb. 
What threat you me with telling of the king ? 
Tell him, and spare not. Shaks. Rich. III. 
That it spread no further, straitly threaten them 
that they speak henceforth to no man in this name. 
Acts, iv. 18. 
The void profound 
Wide gaping, and with utter loss of being 
Threatens him. Milton, P.L. 
This day black omens ¢hreat the brightest fair, 
That e’er deserv’d a watchful spirit’s care. Pope. 
3. To menace by action. 
Void of fear, 
He threaten’ d with his long protended spear. 
Dryden. 
The noise increases as the billows roar, 
When rowling from afar they threat the shore. 
Dryden. 
THREAT. n. s. [from the verb.] Menace; 
denunciation of ill. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats. 
Shakspeare. 
The emperor perceiving that his threats were 
little regarded, regarded little to threaten any 
more. Hayward. 
Do not believe 
Those rigid threats of death: ye shall not die. 
Milton, P.L. 
Ture’ aTENner.t n.s. [from threaten ; for- 
merly threater. Prompt. Parv.] Me- 
nacer; one that threatens. } 
Be stirring as the time ; be fire with fire ; 
Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horrour. Shakspeare, K, John. 
The fruit, it gives you life 
To knowledge by the threat’ner. Milton, P.L. 
THRE’ATENING. 2. s. [from threaten.] A 
menace; a denunciation of evil. 
Eneas their assault undaunted did abide, 
And thus to Lausus loud with friendly threat’ning 
cry'd. Dryden, Virg- 
How impossible would it be for a master, that 
thus interceded with God for his servants, to use 
any unkind threat’nings towards them, to damn and 
curse them as dogs and scoundrels, and treat them 
only as the dregs of the creation ! Law. 
Ture ATENINGLY. adv. [from threaten.] 
With menace ; in a threatening manner. 
The honour that thus flames in your fair eyes, 
Before I speak, too threat’ningly replies. 
Shakspeare, All’s Well. 
Ture atruL.y} adj. [threat and full.) 
Full of threats ; minacious. 
Like as a warlike brigandine applide 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore, 
The engines which in them sad death do hide, 
Spenser. 


This sin, so threatful to his sovereign, his coun- 
Hammond, Works, iv. 514. 


THREE. adj. [Spe, Spe, Saxon; dry, 
Dutch ; #77, Welsh and Erse ; tres, Lat.] 


try, his own soul, 


THREEFOLD. adj. 


THRE ESCORE. adj. 
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1. Two and one. 
Prove this a prosperous day, the three-nook’d 
world 
Shall bear the olive freely, 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
If you speak three words, it will three times 
report you the whole three words. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Great Atreus’ sons, Tydides fixt above, 
With three-aged Nestor. Creech, Manil. 
Jove hurls the ¢hree-fork’d thunder from above. 
Addison. 
These three and three with osier bands we ty’d. 
Pope. 
Down to these worlds I trod the dismal way, 
And dragg’d the three-mouth’d dog to upper day. 
Pope. 
A straight needle, such as glovers use, with a 
three-edged point, useful in sewing up dead bodies. 
Sharp. 


2. Proverbially a small number. 


Away, thou ¢hree-inch’d fool ; Iam no beast. 
Shakspeare. 
A base, proud, shallow, beggarly, three-suited, 
filthy, worsted-stocking knave.  Shaks. K. Lear. 
[Speoreals, Saxon. ] 
Thrice repeated ; consisting of three. 
A threefold cord is not easily broken. 
Ecclus. iv. 12. 
By a threefold justice the world hath been go- 
verned from the beginning: by a justice natural, 
by which the parents and elders of families go- 
verned their children, in which the obedience was 
called natural piety: again, by a justice divine, 
drawn from the laws of God; and the obedience 
was called conscience: and lastly, by a justice 
civil, begotten by both the former; and the obe- 
dience to this we call duty. Ralegh. 
A threefold off’ring to his altar bring, 
A bull, a ram, a boar. Pope, Odyss. 


TurWErENce. n. s. [three and pence.] A 


small silver coin valued at thrice a 
penny. 
A threepence bow’d would hire me, 
Old as I am, to queen it. Shaksp. Hen. VIII. 
Laying a caustick, I made an escar the compass 
of a threepence, and gave vent to the matter. 
Wiseman, Surgery. 


Ture erenny. adj. [triobolaris, Latin.] 


Vulgar ; mean. 


Ture Erice. n.s. [three and pile.) An 


old name for good velvet. 
I, in my time, wore threepile, but am out of 
service. Shakspeare. 


THRE'EPILED. adj. Set with a thick pile; 


in another place it seems to mean piled 


one on another. 
Thou art good velvet ; thou’rt a threepil’d piece : 
I had as lief be English kersey, as be pil’d as thou 
art. Shakspeare. 
Threepil’d hyperboles ; spruce affectation. 
Shakspeare. 
{three and score.] 
Thrice twenty ; sixty. 
Threescore and ten I can remember well. 
Shakspeare. 
Their lives before the flood were abbreviated 
after,and contracted unto hundreds and threescores. 
Brown. 
By chase our long-liv’d fathers earn’d their 
food ; 
Toil strung the nerves, and purify’d the blood : 
But we their sons, a pamper’d race of men, 
Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 
Dryden. 
TuHreNeE.x n. s. [So70s, Gr.] Lamentation ; 


complaint. Obsolete: 
It made this threne 
To the phenix and the dove, 
As chorus to their tragick scene. 
Shakspeare, Pass. Pilgrim. 
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Some of these psalms may serve as threnes and 
dirges to lament the present miseries. 
Bp. King to Abp. Usher, Lett. p.567. 
We observe the threnes and sad accents of the 
prophet Jeremy, when he wept for the sins of his 
nation. Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 56. 
The birds shall mourn, and change their song 
into threnes and sad accents, 
Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1653,) p. 12. 
THRE NODY.f 7. 5. [Spqvodia.] A song of 
lamentation. 
The most powerful eloquence is the threnody of 
a broken heart. Farindon, Serm. (1647,) p. 34: 
They carry the body to the grave;—and for 
seven days the next of kin watch, to keep if pos- 
sible the evil angel from his graye; incessantly 
warbling out elegiac threnodies, as the last expres- 
sion of love they can shew. 
Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 308, 
To THRESH. v. a. [Szprean, Seprean, 
Saxon. See Zo Turasu.] To beat 
corn to free it from the chaff. 
Gideon was taken from threshing, as well as 
Cincinnatus from the plough, to command armies, 
Locke on Education. 
TuHRE'SHER.T n.s. [Sepycepe, Sax. ] 


1. One who threshes corn. 
Here too the thresher brandishing his flail, 
Bespeaks a master, Dodsley, 
2. A fish; the sea-fox. 
The flail-finn’d thresher, and steel-beak’d sword- 
fish, Donne, Poems, p. 306. 
THRE'SHINGFLOOR.T 7.5. An area on 
which corn is beaten. 
The careful ploughman doubting stands, 
Lest on the threshing-floor his sheaves prove chaff. 
Milton, P. L. 
THRESHOLD. 7. 5. [Seppcpald, Sax.] The 
ground or step under the door; en- 


trance ; gate; door. 
Fair marching forth in honourable wise, 
Him at the ¢hreshold met she well did enterprize. 
Spersers 
Many men, that stumble at the threshold, 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. Shaks, 
Not better 
Than still at hell’s dark threshold to have set watch, 
Unnam’d, undreaded, and thyself half starv’d. 
Milton, P. I. 
Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live inspher’d 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Milton, Consus. 
There sought the queen’s apartment, stood 
before y 
The peaceful threshold, and besieg’d the door. 
Drydens 
Turew, preterite of throw. 
A broken rock the force of Pyrrhus threw : 
Full on his ankle fell the pond’rous stone, 
Burst the strong nerves, and crash’d the solid bone. 
Pope. 
Turice. adv. [from three.] 


1. Three times. 
Thrice he assay’d it from his foot to draw, 
And thrice in vain to draw it did assay, 
It booted nought to think, to rob him of his prey. 
Spenser. 
Thrice within this hour 
I saw him down ; thrice up again and fighting. 
Shakspeare- 
Thrice did he knock his iron teeth ; thrice howl, 
And into frowns bis wrathful forehead rowl. 
Cowley 
2. A word of amplification. 
Thrice noble lord, let me intreat of you 
To pardon me, Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 
Thrice and four times happy those 
That under Ilian walls before their parents dy’d. 
Dry dene 


| THUR 


| To Tariv.t v. a. [this is corrupted from 
thread; im French enfiler.] To slide 
through a narrow passage. 
: Thridding back 
That well-known way where I had made a track. 
. Fanshaw, Tr. of Past. Fido, p. 1. 
_ One gains the thicket, and one thrids the brake. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arcite, 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 
Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. 


[unip.* x.s. Thread. 
___ Sad Clotho held the rocke the whiles the thrid 
_ By griesly Lachesis was spun with paine, 

That cruell Atropos eftsoones undid, 
~ With cursed knife cutting the twist in twaine: 
~ Most wretched men whose dayes depend on thrids 
; so vaine. Spenser, F. Q. iv. ii. 48. 
THRIFT.+ x. s. [from thrive.] 
', Profit; gain; riches gotten; state of 
_ prospering. 
_ He came out with all his clowns, horst upon 
' such cart jades, and so furnished, as T thought 
| with myself if that were thrift, I wisht none of my 
_ friends or subjects ever to thrive, Sidney. 

You some permit 

_ To second ills with ills, each worse than other, 
_ And make them dreaded to the doer’s thrift. 

7 Shakspeare. 

Had I but the means 

) To hold a rival place with one of them, 
- Ihave a mind presages me such thrift, 
' That I should be fortunate. Shaks. Merch. of Ven: 

Should the poor be flatter’d ? 
No; let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
_ And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
~ Where thrift may follow fawning. Shaks. Hamlet. 
+ Parsimony ; frugality ; good husbandry. 

_ The rest, unable to serve any longer, or willing 

to fall to thrift, prove very good husbands, 
Spenser on Ireland. 
_ Out of the present sparing and untimely thrift, 
_ there grow many future inconveniences and con- 
-tinual charge in repairing and re-edifying such 
imperfect slight-built vessels. Ralegh. 
__Thus Heaven, though all-sufficient, shows a thrift 
Inhis economy, and bounds his gift. Dryden. 

. A plant. 

_ The marygold above, to adorn the arched bar ; 
The double daysie, thrift, the button-batcheler, 
aN Drayton, Polyolb. 8. 15. 

TARY rTiLy.} adv. [from thrifty.) Fru- 
gally; parsimoniously; carefully ; with 
good husbandry. 

Preserve it tenderly and thriftily; fence it 
against sun, dust, air, and fire. 

' Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 102. 

_ Cromartie after fourscore went to his country- 
house to live thriftily, and save up money to spend 
at London. Swift. 
‘arirriness. n. s. [from thrifty.]  Fru- 
gality ; husbandry. 

__Ifany other place you have, 
Which asks small pains but thriftiness to save. 
Smt Spenser. 
‘Some are censured for keeping their own, whom 
tenderness how to get honestly teacheth to spend 
discreetly ; whereas such need no great thriftiness 
in preserving their own, who assume more liberty 
‘in exacting from others, Wotton. 


Pope. 


ARIFriess. adj. [from thrift.] Profuse ; | 


extravagant, 
__ They in idle pomp and wanton play 
Consumed had their goods and thriftless hours, 
And thrown themselves into these heavy stowers. 

% , Spenser. 
_ He shall spend mine honour with his shame, 
AS thrifiless sons their scraping father’s gold. 

; Shakspeare, 

aRVrry. adj. [from thrift.] 
Frugal; sparing ; not profuse; not 
Javish. 
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Though some men do, as do they would, 

Let thrifty do, as do they should. Tusser, 
Nature never lends 

The smallest scruple of her excellence, 

But like a thrifty goddess she determines 

Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Thanks and use. 

Lest he should neglect his studies 
Like a young heir, the thrifty goddess, 
For fear young master should be spoil’d, 

Would use him like a younger child. Swift. 

Tam glad he hath so much youth and vigour 
left, of which he hath not been thrifty ; but won- 
der he has no more discretion. Swift. 

2. Well husbanded. 
T have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I say’d under your father. Shaks. 


To THRILL. v. a. [Syphan, Sax. drilla, 
Swedish.] To pierce; to bore; to 
penetrate ; to drill. 

The cruel word her tender heart so thrill’ d, 
That sudden cold did run through every vein, 
And stormy horrour all her senses fill’d 
With dying fit, that down she fell for pain. 
Spenser. 


Shakspeare. 


He pierced through his chaffed chest 
With thrilling point of deadly iron brand, 
And lane’d his lordly heart. Spenser 
A servant that he bred, thrill’d with remorse, 
Oppos’d against the act ; bending his sword 
To his great master, Shakspeare, K, Lear. 
Nature, that heard such sound, 
Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia’s seat, the airy region thrilling, 
Now was almost won, 
To think her part was done. 
To THRILL. v. n. 
1. To have the quality of piercing. 
The knight his /hri/lant spear again essay’d, 
In his brass-plated body to emboss. Spenser. 
With that, one of his ¢hrillant darts he threw, 
Headed with ire and vengeable despite. Spenser. 
2. To pierce or wound the ear with a 


sharp sound. 
The piteous maiden, careful, comfortless, 
Does throw out thrilling shrieks, and shrieking 
cries. Spenser. 
3. To feel a sharp tingling sensation. 
To seek sweet safety out, 
In vaults and prisons; and to thrill and shake, 
Ev’n at the crying of our nation’s crow, 
Thinking his voice an armed Englishman. Shaks. 
Art thou not horribly afraid? Doth not thy 
blood thrill at it 2 Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
4. To pass with a tingling sensation. 
A faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life, 
A sudden horror chill 
Ran through each nerve, and thrill’d in ev’ry vein. 
Addison. 


Milton, Ode. 


Shaks. 


TuRILu.* x. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The breathing place or hole. 

The bill of the dodo hooks and bends down- 
wards ; the ¢hril/ or breathing-place is in the midst. 
Sir T’. Herbert, Trav. p. 383. 
2. A piercing sound. 
To Turina.* v. a. [Spmzan, Sax.] To 
press; to thrust: still used in some 
parts of the north. It is, in fact, no 
other than throng; and in our old lan- 
guage, is both active and neuter. 
In his sleve he gan to thring 

A rasor sharpe and wel byting. Chaucer, Rom. R. 
There was many a birde singing, 

Throughout the yerde al thringing. Ibid, 

To THRIVE} v.72. pret. throve, and 
sometimes less properly thrived, part. 
thriven. [Of this word there is found" 
no satisfactory etymology : in the north- 
ern dialect they use throdden, to make 
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grow; perhaps ¢hrove was the original 
word, from throa, Icelandick, to en- 
crease. Dr. Johnson. — But see Spegel, 
Gloss. Su. Goth. in V. Trirwas, where 
he introduces our thrive; and trifnad, 
thrift or thriving. Serenius also notices 
trifwas, as well as the Icel. thryfast, 
bené valere, vigere, et throa, augere.] 
To prosper; to grow rich; to advance 
in any thing desired. 
The better thou thrivest, the gladder am T. 
Tusser, 
Tf lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Dismiss his power he means to visit us, Shaks. 
It grew amongst bushes, where commonly 
plants do not thrive. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
They by vices thrive, 
Sail on smooth seas, and at their port arrive. 
Sandys. 
O son! why sit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 
In other worlds, and happier seat provides 
For us, his offspring dear ? Milton, P. L. 
Those who have resolved upon the thriving sort 
of piety, seldom embark all their hopes in one 
bottom. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
Growth is of the very nature of some things : 
to be and to thrive is all one with them; and they 
know no middle season between their spring and 
their fall, South. 
Experienc’d age in deep despair was lost, 
To see the rebel thrive, the loyal crost. Dryden. 
Seldom a thriving man turns his land into 
Money to make the greater advantage. Locke. 
The thriven calves in meads their food forsake, 
And render their sweet souls before the plenteous 
rack, Dryden, Virg. 
A little hope—but I have none. 
On air the poor camelions thrive, 
Deny’d ey’n that my love can live, Granville. 
Such a care hath always been taken of the city 
charities, that they have thriven and prospered gra- 
dually from their infancy, down to this very day. 
Atterbury, Serm. 
In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease, 
Sprung the rank weed, and ¢hriv’d with large in- 
crease, Pope, Ess. on Criticism. 
Diligence and humility is the way to thrive in 
the riches of the understanding, as well as in gold. 
Watts, Logick. 
Personal pride, and affectation, a delight in 
beauty, and fondness of finery, are tempers that 
must either kill all religion in the soul, or be 
themselves killed by it; they can no more ¢hrive 
together, than health and sickness. Law. 


TuHRI'verR. n. 8. [from thrive.] One that 
prospers; one that grows rich. 

He had so well improved that little stock his 
father left, as he was like to prove a thriver in the 
end. Hayward. 

Turi'vincty. adv. [from thriving.] Ina 
prosperous way. 

THRI vING.* 

THRI’ VINGNESS. 

A careful shepherd not only turns his flock into 
a common pasture, but with particular advertence 
observes the thriving of every one. 

Dec. of Chr. Picty. 
THro’. contracted by barbarians from 
through. 

What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 
Who scatter’d thro’ the world in exile mourn ? 

Dryden, 
THROAT. n. s. [Spoce, Spoca, Sax.] 
1. The forepart of the neck; the passages 
of nutriment and breath. 

The gold, I give thee, will I melt and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. Shakspeare, 

Wherefore could I not pronounce, amen ? 

I had most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


ba. s. Growth; increase. 
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' Larissa’s gutturals convuls’d his throat ; 
He smooth’d his voice to the Bizantine note. 
Harte. 
9, The main road of any place. 
Her honour, and her courage try’d, 
Calm and intrepid in the very throat 
Of sulphurous war, on Tenier’s dreadful field. 
Thomson. 
3. To cut the THroAt. To murder; to 
kill by violence. 

These bred up amongst the Englishmen, when 
they become kern, are made more fit to cut their 
throats. Spenser. 

A trumpeter that was made prisoner, when the 
soldiers were about to cut his throat, says, why 
should you kill a man that kills nobody ? 

4 T? Estrange. 

THRO‘ATPIPE. 2. $. [throat and pipe.| The 
weasand ; the windpipe. 

Turo’atwort.t n.s. [throat and wort ; 
digitalis.| A plant. Dr. Johnson.— 
The right botanical name is tracheliwm: 
it is also called flos cardinalis. Mason. 

My muse grows hoarse, and can no longer sing, 
But throatwort haste her kind relief to bring : 
The colleges with dignity enstal 
This flower, at Rome he is a cardinal. 

Tate’s Cowley. 
Turoaty.* adj. [from throat.] Guttural. 

The conclusion of this rambling letter shall be 
a rhyme of certain hard throaty words. 

Howell, Lett. ii. 71. 

To THROB. v. n. [from 6opvée%, Minsheu 

and Junius ; formed in imitation of the 

sound, Skinner; perhaps contracted from 
throw up.] 


1. To heave; to beat; to rise as the breast 
with sorrow or distress. 

Here may his head live on my throbbing breast. 

Shakspeare. 

My heart throbs to know one thing: 

Shall Banquo’s issue ever reign ? 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Twas the clash of swords: my troubled heart 
Is so cast down, and sunk amidst its sorrows, 

It throbs with fear, and akes at every sound. 
Addison. 

How that warm’d me! How my throbbing heart 
Leapt to the image of my father’s joy, 

When you should strain me in your folding arms! 
Smith. 

2. To beat; to palpitate. 

In the depending orifice there was a throbbing 
of the arterial blood, as in an aneurism, the blood 
being choked in by the contused flesh. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

Turos. n.s. [from the verb.] Heave; 
beat ; stroke of palpitation. 

She sigh’d from bottom of her wounded breast, 
And after many bitter throbs did throw, 

With lips full pale, and fault’ring tongue opprest. 
Spenser. 

Thou talk’st like one who never felt 
Th’ impatient throbs and longings of a soul, 

That pants and reaches after distant good. 
Addison, Cato. 

To Turo’DvEN.} v. xn. To grow; to thrive; 
to encrease. North. Grose. See To 
THRIVE. 

THROE. x. s. [from spopian, to suffer, 
Saxon.] 

1. The pain of travail; the anguish of 
bringing children: it is likewise written 
throw. 

Lucina lent not me her bed, 

But took me in my throws. Shaks. Cymbeline. 

His perswasive and practical tract, which was 
exceeding agreeable to his desires, cost him most 
throes and pangs of birth. Fell, Life of Hammond. 
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My womb pregnant, and now excessive grown, 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. 
Milton, P. L. 
Not knowing ’twas my labour, I complain 
Of sudden shootings, and of grinding pain, 
My throes come thicker, and my cries increas’d. 
Dryden. 
Reflect on that day, when earth shall be again 
in travail with her sons, and at one fruitful throe 
bring forth all the generations of learned and un- 
learned, noble and ignoble dust. = Rogers, Serm. 
9, Any extreme agony ; the final and mor- 
tal struggle. 
O man! have mind of that most bitter throe, 
For as the tree does fall, so lies it ever low. 
Spenser. 
To ease them of their griefs, 
Their fears of hostile strokes, their aches, losses, 
Their pangs of love, with other incident throes, 
That nature’s fragile vessel doth sustain 
In life’s uncertain voyage, I will do 
Some kindness to them. Shakspeare, Timon. 


To Turok. v. a. [from the noun.] To put 
in. agonies. 
The setting of thine eye and cheek proclaim a 
birth, 
Which throes thee much to yield. Shaks. Tempest. 


THRONE.f 2. s. [throne, old French ; 
thronus, Lat. @pévec, Gr. ] 
1. A royal seat; the seat of a king. 
Boundless intemperance hath been 
Th’ untimely emptying of the happy throne,» 
And fall of many kings. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
The Eternal Father from his throne beheld 
Their multitude. Milton, P. L. 
Stonehenge, once thought a temple, you have 
found 
A throne where kings were crown’d. Dryden. 
We have now upon the throne a king willing and 
able to correct the abuses of the age. Davenant. 


2. The seat of a bishop. 
Bishops preached on the steps of the altar stand- 
ing, having not as yet assumed the state of a throne. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 
3. One highly exalted: spoken of angeli- 
cal beings. 
Still would those beauteous ministers of light 
Burn all as bright, 
And bow their flaming heads before thee ; 
Still thrones and dominations would adore thee. 
Crashaw, Poems, p. 177. 
Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers. 
Milton, P. L. 


To Turone. »v. a. [from the noun.] To 
enthrone ; to set on a royal seat. 
They haye, as who have not, whom their great 
stars 
Thron'd and set high ? Shakspeare. 
True image of the Father, whether thron’d 
Tn the bosom of bliss, and light of light 
Conceiving, or, remote from heaven, enshrin’d 
Tn fleshly tabernacle and human form. 
Milton, P. R. 
He thron’d in glass and nam’d it Caroline. 
Pope. 
THRONG. n. s. [Spanz, Saxon, from Spn- 
zan, to press.| A crowd; a multitude 
pressing against each other. 
Let us on heaps go offer up our lives : 
We are enow yet living in the field, 
To smother up the English in our throngs. Shaks. 
A throng 
Of thick short sobs in thundering volleys float, 
And roul themselves over her lubrick throat 


In panting murmurs. —~ Crashaw. 
This book, the image of his mind, 

Will make his name not hard to find, 

I wish the throng of great and good 

Made it less easily understood. Waller. 
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With studious thought observ’d the illustrious 
throng, , 
In nature’s order as they pass’d along, 
Their names, their fates. Dryden, En. 
Turone.* adj. Much occupied; very 
busy : anorthern expression, sometimes 
spoken thrang. In the following ex- 
ample, it means filled with multitudes. 

I demand what perfection can be in the spirits 
of these just men to be overwhelmed in a senseless 
sleep ; or what a disproportionable and unsuitable ~ 
representation it is of this throng theatre in heaven, 
made up of saints and angels, that so great a part 
of them as the souls of the holy men deceased 
should be found drooping or quite drowned in an 
unactive lethargy ? 

More, Myst. of Godliness, (1660,) p. 28. 
To Turone. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
crowd; to come in tumultuous multi- 
tudes. 
T have seen : 
The dumb men ¢hrong to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

His mother could not longer bear the agitations 
of so many passions as throng’d upon her, but fell 
upon his neck, crying out, My son! 

To THRONG. v. a. 
mode with crowds or tumults. 
I'll say thou hast gold: 
Thou wilt be throng’d too shortly. Shakspeare. 

The multitude throng thee and press thee, 

St. Luke, viii. 45. ~ 

All access was throng’d, the gates & 

Thick swarm’d. Milton, P»L. 

Turowety. * adv. [from throng.] In 
crowds; in multitudes. 

God had so contrived, by his infinite wisdom, 
that matter, thus or thus prepared, should by a vital _ 
congruity attract proportional forms from the world — 
of life, which is every where nigh at hand, and 
does very throngly inequitate the moist and unctuous 
air. More, Conj. Cabb. (1653,) p, 37. 


Turo’stie. x. s. [Spoycle, Saxon.]. The — 


thrush ; a singing bird. 
The throstle with his note so true, 
The wren with his little quill. Shakspeare. — 
The black-bird and throstel with their melodious 
voices bid welcome to the cheerful spring. 
Walton, Angler 


THRO’TTLE. x. s. [from throat.] The — 


windpipe ; the Jarinx. 
At the upper extreme it hath no larinx or throttle 
to qualify the sound. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

To Turo’rr Le. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
choak ; to suffocate; to kill by stopping 
the breath. 

IT have seen them shiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midst of sentences, 
Throttle their practis’d accents in their fears, 
And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off. 
Shakspeares 
As when Antzus in Irassa strove 
With Jove’s Alcides, and oft foil’d still rose, 

_ Receiving from his mother earth new strength, — 
Fresh from his fall and fiercer grapple join’d, 
Throttled at length in the air, expir’d and fell. 

Milton, P. R. 
His throat half ¢hrotiled with corrupted phlegm, 
And breathing through his jaws a belching steam. 
Dryden. — 
The throttling quinsey ’tis my star appoints, ‘ 
And rheumatism I send to rack the joints. 
Dryden. 
Throttle thyself with an ell of strong tape, 
For thou hast not a groat to atone for a rape. — 


ey 


Turove. the preterite of thrive. 
England never throve so well, nor was there 

everbrought into England so great an increase of - 

wealth since, Locke. — 


Tatler, 
To oppress or incom- | 


ry 
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THROUGH.} prep. [Suph, Saxon; door, 
| Dutch; durch, German; thairh, Goth. 
_Dicitur de transitu per locum in omni- 
bus dialectis. Wachter. Mr. Tooke 
_ derives it from the Goth. substantive 
_dauro, (Teut. thuruh, the same,) a door, 
_ gate, passage.) 
1, From end to end of; along the whole 
mass, Or compass. 

He hath been so successful with common heads, 
that he hath led their belief ¢hrough all the works 
of nature. Brown. 
_ A simplicity shines through all he writes. 

is Dryden. 

_ Fame of the asserted sea through Europe blown, 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love. 

; Dryden. 


2. Noting passage. 
| Through the gate of ivory he dismiss’d 
His valiant offspring. Dryden, En. 
The same thing happened when I removed the 
_ prism out of the sun’s light, and looking through 
| it upon the hole shining by the light of the clouds 
| beyond it. Newton. 
3. By transmission. 
Through these hands this science has passed with 
_ great applause. "emple. 
_ Material things are presented only through their 
senses; they have a real influx on these, and all 
) yeal knowledge of material things is conveyed into 
_ the understanding throwzh these senses. 
Cheyne, Phil. Prin. 
‘t. By means of ; by agency of; in conse- 
quence of. : 
The strong through pleasure soonest falls, the 
weak through smarts Spenser. 
_ Something you may deserve of him through me. 
Ry Shakspeare. 
| By much slothfulness the building decayeth, 
and through idleness of the hands the house drop- 
peth through. Ecclus. x. 
You will not make this a general rule to debar 
_ such from preaching the gospel, as have through 
infirmity fallen. Whitgift. 
Some through ambition, or through thirst of gold, 
Have slain their brothers, and their country sold. 
Dryden. 


To him, to him ’tis giv’n 
‘Passion, and care, and anguish to destroy : 
Through him soft peace and plenitude of joy 
Perpetual o’er the world redeem’d shall flow. 
Prior. 


ROUGH. adv. 
. From one end or side to the other. 


- You'd be so lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through. Shaks. 
~ Inquire how metal may be tinged through and 

_ through, and with what, and into what colours ? 

1 4 Bacon. 


Pointed satire runs him through and through. 


4 Oldham. 
_ To understand the mind of him that writ, is to 
' read the whole letter ékrvwgh, from one end to the 
- other. Locke. 
. To the end of any thing; to the ulti- 
_ mate purpose ; to the final conclusion. 
_ Eyery man brings such a degree of this light 
into the world with him, that though it cannot 
bring him to heaven, yet it will carry him so far, 
‘that if he follows it faithfully he shall meet with 
another light, which shall carry him quite through. 
7am South. 
Turo’vansren. adj. {through and bred, 
commonly thoroughbred.) Completely 
educated ; completely taught. 
ks BA through-bred soldier weighs all present cir- 
cumstances, and all possible contingents. 

ae Grew, Cosmol. 
Panovcuticutep. adj. [through and 
light.) Lighted on both sides. 


EVER: 


That the best pieces be placed where are the 
fewest lights ; therefore not only rooms windowed 
on both ends, called throwghlighted, but with two 
or more windows on the same side, are enemies to 
this art. Wotton on Architecture. 

Turo’ucuty. adv. [from through.] It is 
commonly written thoroughly, as coming 
from thorough. | 

1. Completely ; fully ; entirely; wholly. 

The sight so throughly him dismay’d, 

That nought but death before his eyes he saw. 


Spenser. 
For bed then next they were, 
All throughly satisfied with compleat cheare. 


; Chapman. 
Rice must be throughly boiled in respect of its 
hardness, Bacon. 


No less wisdom than what made the world can 

throughly understand so vast a design. ‘Tillotson. 
2. Without reserve ; sincerely. 

Though it be somewhat singular for men truly 
and throughly to live up to the principles of their 
religion, yet singularity in this is a singular com- 
mendation. Tillotson. 


Turovucuo'vur. prep. [through and out.] 
Quite through ; in every part of. 

Thus it fareth even clean throughout the whole 
controversy about that discipline which is so ear- 
nestly urged. Hooker. 

There followed, after the defeat, an avoiding of 
all Spanish forces throughout Ireland. Bacon. 

O for a clap of thunder, as loud 
As to be heard throughout the universe, 
To tell the world the fact, and to applaud it. 
B. Jonson. 

Impartially inquire how we have behaved our- 
selves throughout the course of this long war. 

Atterbury. 
TuHRoucHoutT. adv. Every where; in 
every part. 

Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 
Over fish of the sea and fowl of the air. 

Milton, P. L. 
His youth and age 
All of a piece throughout, and all divine. Dryden. 
THRO’UGHPACED. adj. [through and pace.] 
Perfect ; complete. 

He is very dexterous in puzzling others, if they 
be not ¢throwghpaced speculators in those great | 
theories. More. | 


To THROW. ». a. preter. threw; part. 
pass. thrown. [Spapan, Saxon. ] 
1. To fling; to cast; to send to a distant | 
place by any projectile force. | 
Preianes threw down upon the Turks fire and | 
scalding oil. Knolles, Hist. of the Turks. 
Shimei threw stones at him, and cast dust. 
2 Sam. xvi. 138. 
A poor widow threw in two mites, which make 
a farthing. St. Mark, xii, 42. 
He fell 
From heaven, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the crystal battlements. Milton, P.L. | 
Calumniate stoutly ; for though we wipe away | 
with never so much care the dirt thrown at us, 
there will be left some sulliage behind. | 
Dec. of Chr. Piety. 
Ariosto, in his yoyage of Astolpho to the moon, 
has a fine allegory of two swans, who, when time 
had thrown the writings of many poets into the 
river of oblivion, were ever in a readiness to secure + 
the best, and bear them aloft into the temple of im- 
mortality. Dryden. 
When Ajax strives rome rock’s vast weight to 
throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow. 
Pope. | 
The air-pump, barometer, and quadrant, were | 
thrown out to those busy spirits, as tubs and bar- | 
rels are to a whale, that he may let the ship sail on | 
while he diverts himself with those innocent 
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2. To toss; to put with any violence or 
tumult, It always comprises the idea 
of haste, force, or negligence. 

To threats the stubborn sinner oft is hard, 
Wrapp’d in his crimes, against the storm prepar’d; 
But when the milder beams of mercy play, 

He melts, and throws his cumb’rous cloak away. 
Dryden. 

The only means for bringing France to our 
conditions, is to throw in multitudes upon them, 
and overpower them with numbers. 

Addison, State of the War. 

Labour casts the humours into their proper 
channels, throws off redundancies, and helps na- 
ture. Addison, Spect. 

Make room for merit, by throwing down the 
worthless and depraved part of mankind from 
those conspicuous stations to which they have been 
advanced. Addison, Spect. 

The island Inarime contains, within the compass 
of eighteen miles, a wonderful variety of hills, 
vales, rocks, fruitful plains, and barren mountains 
all thrown together in a most romantick confusion, 

Berkeley to Pope. 

3. To lay carelessly, or in haste. 

His majesty departed to his chamber, and threw 
himself upon his bed, lamenting with much pas- 
sion, and abundance of tears, the loss of an excel- 
lent servant. Clarendon, 

At th’ approach of night, 
On the first friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or rests his head upon a rock till morn. 
Addison, Cato. 


! 


4. To venture at dice. 
Learn more than thou trowest, 
Set less than thou ¢hrowest. Shakspeare, K Lear. 


5. To cast; to strip; to put off. 


There the snake throws the enamell’d skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shaks. 


6. To emit in any careless or vehement 
manner. 
Toarms; for I have thrown 

A brave defiance in king Henry’s teeth. 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
One of the Greek orator’s antagonists reading 
over the oration that procured his banishment, 
and seeing his friends admire it, asked them, if 
they were so much affected by the bare reading, 
how much more they would have been alarmed if 

they had heard him actually throwing out such a 

storm of eloquence. Addison. 

There is no need to throw words of contempt 

on such a practice ; the very description of it car- 

ries reproof. Watts, 
7. To spread in haste. 

O’er his fair limbs a flow’ry vest he threw, 
And issu’d like a god to mortal view. 

Pope, Odyssey. 
8. To overturn in wrestling. 

If the sinner shall not only wrestle with this 
angel, but throw him too, and win so complete a 
victory over his conscience, that all these consider- 
ations shall be able to strike no terrour into his 
mind, he is too strong for grace. South. 
9. To drive; to send by force. 

Myself distrest, an exile, and unknown, 
Debarr’d from Europe, and from Asia thrown, 

In Libyan deserts wander thus alone. 
Dryden, En. 

When seamen are thrown upon any unknown 
coast in America, they never venture upon the 
fruit of any tree, unless they observe it marked 
with the pecking of birds. Addison. 

Poor youth! how canst thou throw him from 


thee ? 
Lucia, thou know’st not half the love he bears 
thee, Addison. 


10. To make to act at a distance. 
Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Eyen till we make th’ aerial blue 


amusements. Addison, Spect. 


An indistinct regard. Shakspeare, Othello, 


PAH R 
11. To repose. 


In time of temptation be not busy to dispute, 
but rely upon the conclusion, and throw yourself 
upon God, and contend not with him but in 
prayer. Bp. Taylor, Holy Living. 

12. To change by any kind of violence. 

A new title, or an unsuspected success, éhrows 
us out of ourselves, and in a manner destroys our 
identity. Addison. 

To throw his language more out of prose, Homer 
affects the compound epithets. Pope. 


13. To turn. [fornare, Latin.] As, balls 
thrown in a lathe. Ainsworth. 


14. To Turow away. To lose; to spend 
in vain. 
He warns ’em to avoid the courts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honest, gallant man, 
To throw herself away on fools and knaves. Otway. 
Tn vain on study time away we throw, 
When we forbear to act the things we know. 
Denham. 
A man had better throw away his care upon any 
thing else than upon a garden on wet or moist 
ground. Temple. 
Had we but lasting youth and time to spare, 
Some might be thrown away on fame and war. 
Dryden. 
He sigh’d, breath’d short, and would haye 
spoke, 
But was too fierce to chrow away the time. Dryden. 
The next in place and punishment are they 
Who prodigally throw their souls away ; 
Fools who, repining at their wretched state, 
And loathing anxious life, suborn’d their fate. 
Dryden. 
In poetry the expression beautifies the design ; 
if it be vicious or unpleasing, the cost of colouring 
is thrown away upon it. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 
The well-meaning man should rather consider 
what opportunities he has of doing good to his 
country, than ¢hrow away his time in deciding the 
rights of princes. Addison. 
She threw away her money upon roaring bullies 
that went about the streets. Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 


15. To Turow away. To reject. 

He that will throw away a good book because 
not gilded, is more curious to please his eye than 
understanding. Bp. Taylor. 

16. To Turow by. To reject; to lay 
aside as of no use. 
It can but shew 
Like one of Juno’s disguises ; and, 
When things succeed, be thrown by, or let fall. 
B. Jonson. 

He that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, 
received without examination, ought, in reference 
to that question, to throw wholly by all his former 
notions. Locke. 

17. To Turow down. To subvert; to 
overturn. 

Must one rash word, the infirmity of age, 
Throw down the merit of my better years ? 

This the reward of a whole life of servite? Addison. 
18. To Turow off. To expel. 

The salts and oils in the animal body, as soon 
as they putrefy, are thrown off; or produce mortal 
distempers. Arbuthnot. 

19. Zo Turow off. To reject ; to discard: 
as, to throw off an acquaintance. 
*’T'would be better 
Could you provoke him to give th’ occasion, 
And then to throw him off. Dryden, Span. Friar. 

Can there be any reason why the household of 
God alone should throw off all that orderly depend- 
ence and duty, by which all other houses are 
best governed ? Sprat. 

20. To Turow out. To exert; to bring 
forth into act. 

She throws out thrilling shrieks and shrieking 

cries, Spenser 


The gods in bounty work up storms about us, 
That give mankind occasion to exert 


Their hidden strength, and throw out into practice 
Virtues which shun the day. Addison. 


21. To Turow out. To distance ; to leave 
behind. 
Whene’er did Juba, or did Portius, show 
A virtue that has cast me at a distance, 
And thrown me out in the pursuits of honour ? 
Addison. 
22. To Turow out. To eject; to expel. 
The other two whom they had thrown out, they 
were content should enjoy their exile. Swift. 


23. To Turow out. To reject; to ex- 
clude. 

The oddness of the proposition taught others to 

reflect a little, and the bill was thrown out. Swift. 


24. To Turow up. To resign angrily. 
Bad games are thrown up too soon, 
Until they ’re never to be won. Hudibras. 
Experienced gamesters throw up their cards 
when they know the game is in the enemy’s hand, 
without unnecessary vexation in playing it out. 
Addison, Freeholder. 
Life we must not part with foolishly: it must 
not be thrown up in a pet, nor sacrificed to a 
quarrel. Collier. 
25. To Turow up. To emit; to eject; 
to bring up. 
Judge of the cause by the substances the patient 
throws up. - Arbuthnot. 
96. This is one of the words which is used 
with great latitude; but in all its uses, 
whether literal or figurative, it retains 
from its primitive meaning some notion 
of haste or violence. 
To THROW. wv. n- 
1. To perform the act of casting. 
2. To cast dice. 
3. To Turow about. 
try expedients. 
Now unto despair I ’gin to grow, 
And mean for better wind about to throw. Spenser. 
Turow.} x. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. A cast; the act of casting or throwing. 
The top he tore 
From off a huge rocke; and so right a throw 
Made at our ship, that just before the prow 
It overflew and fell. Chapman. 
He heav’d a stone, and, rising to the throw, 
He sent it in a whirlwind at the foe : 
A tower assaulted by so rude a stroke, 
With all its lofty battlements had shook. Addison. 
2. A cast of dice; the manner in which 
the dice fall when they are cast. 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
So is Alcides beaten by his page. Shakspeare. 
If they err finally, it is like a man’s missing his 
cast when he throws dice for his life; his being, 
his happiness, and all is involyed in the errour of 
one throw. South. 
Suppose any particular order of the alphabet to 
be assigned, and the twenty-four letters cast at a 
venture, so as to fall in a line; it is many million 
of millions odds to one against any single throw, 
that the assigned order will not be cast. 
Bentley, Serm. 
The world, where lucky throws to blockheads 
fall, 
Knaves know the game, and honest men pay all. 
Young. 
3. The space to which any thing is thrown. 
Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground 
I’ve tumbled past the throw; and in his praise 
Have, almost, stamp’d the leasing. Shaks. Coriol. 
The Sirenum Scopuli are sharp rocks that stand 
about a stone’s throw from the south side of the 
island. Addison. 
5 


To cast about; to 
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4. A short space of time; a little 
[Spah, Sax.] 
They danced but a little throw. 7 
Chaucer, Fl. and Leaf, 
Down himself he layd CS 
Upon the grassy ground to sleepe a throw. - 
Spenser, FQ. 
You can fool no more money out of me at this _ 
throw. Shakspeare, Tw. Night. ‘= 
5. Stroke; blow. a 
So fierce he Jaid about him, and dealt blows | 
On either side, that neither mail could hold, 
Ne shield defend the thunder of his throws. 
Spenser, 


while, 


6. Effort ; violent sally. 
Your youth admires 7. 
The throws and swellings of a Roman soul ; Ae 
Cato’s bold flights, the extravagance of virtue, 4 
Addison, — 
7. The agony of childbirth: in this sense 
it is written throe. See Turok. | 
The most pregnant wit in the world never brings 
forth any thing great without some pain and — 
travail, pangs and throws before the delivery. ue 
Souths — 
But when the mother’s throws begin to come, bi 
The creature, pent within the narrow room, ‘> 
Breaks his blind prison. . Dryden. — 
Say, my friendship wants him ee 
To help me bring to light a manly birth ; 4] 
Which to the wondering world I shall disclose; 


Or if he fail me, perish in my throws. Dryden. 
Turower.} n. s. [from throw. ] 5 
1. One that throws. 5 

Fate, against thy better disposition, 4 

Hath made thy person for the thrower out. f 


Of my poor babe. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
2. A throwster; which see. ¥ 
Turowster.* 2.8. [from throw.] One - 

whose business is to prepare the ma- | 

terials for the weaver. ¥ 
Throwsters is written throwers in the charter of — 
incorporation of the silk throwsters. 
Pegge, Anecd. of the Eng. Language. 
THRUM.Y} x. s. [thraum, Icelandick, the 
end of any thing; thrommes, Norm. Fr. 
thrums of woollen yarn. ] 
1. The ends of weavers’ threads. 
2. Any coarse yarn. 
O fates, come, come, 
Cut thread and thrum, 
Quail, crush, conclude and quell. 
Shakspeare, Mids. N. Dr. 

All moss hath here and there little stalks, besides 
the low thrum. Bacon, Nat. Hist 

Would our thrum-capp’d ancestors find fault 
For want of sugar-tongs, or spoons for salt? King. 
To Turum.* v. a. [from the noun.] To 

weave ; to knot; to twist; to fringe. 

The king being in his dublet and hosen, all of 
sheepe’s colour cloth; his hosen, from the knee » 
upward, were thrummed very thicke with silke of 
the same colour. Cavendish, Life of Card. Wolsey- 
There ’s her thrwmm’d hat, and her muffler too. 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor 
A thrumm’d stocking, a bumbast or bolstered 
garment. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 4% 
Are we born to thrum caps, or pick straws? 
Quarles, Judg. and Mer. The Oppressor 
To Turum.t ». a. [probably from To 
drum, which is used in the sense of to 
tinkle.] To grate; to play coarsely. 
Blunderbusses planted in every loop-hole, go 
off constantly at the squeaking of a fiddle and the 
thrumming of a guitar. Dryden, Span. Friar. 
Turusu.f x. s. [Spire, Saxon; turdus, 
Latin.] 
1. A small singing-bird. 
Of singing-birds they have linnets, goldfinches, 
blackbirds, and thrushes. Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 


veri KR 


Pain, and a fine thrush, have been severally en- 
 deavouring to call off my attention; but both in 
_ -yain. Pope. 
2, [From thrust: as we say, a push; a 
breaking out. Dr. Johnson. — The dis- 
ease, being indicated by small red erup- 
‘tions, especially in the mouth, is named 
from the French rouge, red, prefixing 
the English the; hence thrush. D. Ga- 
zetteer, July 25. 1764.] By this name 
are called small, round, superficial 
ulcerations, which appear first in the 
mouth; but as they proceed from the 
obstruction of the emissaries of the 
saliva, by the lentor and viscosity of the 
humour, they may affect every part of 
the alimentary duct, except the thick 
guts: they are just the same in the 
inward parts as scabs in the skin, and 
fall off from the inside of the bowels 
like a crust: the nearer they approach 
to a white colour, the less dangerous. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
‘To THRUST.F »v. a. [trusito, Latin ; 
thrijsta, trudere; Serenius: old Engl. 


threst. ‘ This lettre down she threste 
under his pillow.” Chaucer, March. 
Tale. ] 


“1. To push any thing into matter, or 

_ between close bodies. 

Thrust in thy sickle and reap. Rev. xiv. 15. 

2. To push; to move with violence; to 
drive. It is used of persons or things. 

They should not only not be ¢hrust out, but also 

have estates and grants of their lands new made to 

_ them. Spenser. 
When the king comes, offer him no violence, 

Unless he seek to thrust you out by force. 

Shakspeare. 

Lock up my doors; and when you hear the 

J drum, 
 Clamber not you up to the casements then, 

Nor thrust your head into the publick streets. 
a. Shakspeare. 

When the ass saw the angel, she hrust herself 

unto the wall, and crusht Balaam’s foot. 
’ Numb. xxii. 22. 

On this condition will I make a covenant with 

you, that I may ¢hrust out all your right eyes. 
re . 1 Sam. xi. 2. 
She caught him by the feet; but Gehazi came 
near to thrust her away. 2 Kings, iv. 27. 
The prince shall not take of the people’s inhe- 
_ ritance, by oppression to thrust them out. 

J Tsa. xvi. 18, 
Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, 
shalt be thrust down to hell. St. Luke, x. 15. 
Rich, then lord chancellor, a man of quick and 


4 


_ lively delivery of speech, but as of mean birth so 
prone to thrust forwards the ruin of great persons, 
Hayward, 


They 


4 ~ In hate of kings shall cast anew the frame, 


And thrust out Collatine that bore their name, 


i 

in this manner spake. 
iy 

; 


| 1a Dryden. 
To justify his threat, he shrusts aside 

___. The croud of centaurs, and redeems the bride. 

ba Dryden. 

3. To stab. 


_ Phineas thrust both of thenr through. 

Numb. xxv. 8. 

i To compress. 

___ He thrust the fleece together, and wringed the 

dew out of it. Judg. vi. 38. 

_ 5. To impel; to urge. 

+ We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and stars, as if we were villains on necessity, 

_ and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on. 


y 
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6. To obtrude ; to intrude. 
Who’s there, I say ? How dare you thrust your- 
selves 
Into my private meditations? Shaks. Hen. VIII. 
I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report. 
Into his ears, Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 
Should he not doas rationally, who took physick 
from any one who had taken on himself the name 
of physician, or thrust himself into that employ- 
ment ? Locke. 
To THRUST. v. n. 
1. To make a hostile push ; to attack with 


a pointed weapon. 


2. To squeeze in; to put himself into any 


place by violence. 
I’ll be a Spartan while I live on earth ; 
But when in heaven, I”1l stand next Hercules, 
And thrust between my father and the god. 
Dryden. 
3. To intrude. 
Not all, 
Who like intruders thrust into their service, 
Participate their sacred influence. Rowe. 
4. To push forwards; to come violently ; 
to throng ; to press. 
Young, old, thrust there, 
In mighty concourse. Chapman, Odyss- 
The miserable men which shrunk from the work 
were again beaten forward, and presently slain, 
and fresh men still thrust on- Knolles, Hist. 
Turust. n.s. [from the verb.] 
1. Hostile attack with any pointed weapon. 
Zelmane hearkening to no more, began with 
such witty fury to pursue him with blows and 
thrusts, that nature and virtue commanded him to 
look to his safety. Sidney. 
That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou know’st, 
Shakspeare. 
Polites Pyrrhus, with his lance, pursues, 
And often reaches, and his thrusts renews. 
Dryden. 
2. Assault; attack. 
There is one thrust at your pure, pretended 
mechanism. More, Div. Dialogues. 


Turvuster. n.s. (from thrust.] He that 


thrusts. 
Turu’stLe. n. s. Thrush; throstle. 
No thrustles shrill the bramble-bush forsake ; 
No chirping lark the welkin sheen invokes. Gay. 


To Turyra'ttow. »v. a. [thrice and fal- 
low.] To give the third plowing in 
summer. 

Thryfallow betime for destroying of weed, 
Lest thistle and docke fal a blooming and seed. 
Tusser. 

THUMB. n. s. [Suma, Saxon.] The 

short strong finger answering to the 


other four. 
Here I have a pilot’s thumb), 


Wreck’d as homeward he did come. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 


When he is dead you will wear him in thumb 
rings, as the Turks did Scanderbeg. 
Every man in Turkey is of some trade; Sultan 
Achmet was a maker of ivory rings, which the 
Turks wear upon their thumbs when they shoot 
their arrows. Broome. 
The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
forwards, and one opposite bending backwards, 
called the thumb, to join with them severally or 

united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of objects. 
Ray on the Creation. 


To THuMB.} ¥. @. 
1. To handle awkwardly. 
2. To soil with the thumb. 
A treatise that shall make a very comely figure 
on a bookseller’s shelf ; — never to be thumb’d or 
greas’d by students. Swift, Tale of a Tub, § 7. 


Dryden. ~ 
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Tuums-Banp. 2.5. [thumb and band.] 
_ A twist of any,materials made thick as 

a man’s thumb. 
Tie thumb-bands of hay round them. Mortimer. 


TuuMsBep.* adj. [fromthe noun.] Hav~ 


ing thumbs. 
Fingered and thumbed. Skelton, Poems, p. 124. 
TuHumB-RING.* n. s. A ring worn on the 
thumb. 
I could have crept into an alderman’s thwmb~ 
ring. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. 1, 
He greets us with a quantity of thwmb-ring 
posies. Milton, Apol. for Smect. § 3. 
The large thumb-ring, supposed to be given her 
by her husband, quickly recommends her to some 
wealthy neighbour, Spectator, No. 614. 
Tuu'mBstaL.f 2. s. [thumb and stall.] A 
thimble; a sheath of leather to put on 
the thumb. 
Gloves cut into thumbstals. 
Gayton on D. Quix. p. 97. 
THUMP. xn. s. [thombo, Ital.| A hard 
heavy dead dull blow with something 
blunt. 
And blund’ring still with smarting rump, 
He gave the knight’s steed such a thump 
As made him reel. Hudibras. 
Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hollow sides the rattling thwmps resound. 
Dryden. 
Their thumps and bruises might turn to account, 
if they could beat each other into good manners. 
Addison. 
The watchman gave so great a thump at my door, 
that I awaked at the knock. Tatler. 
To Tuume. v.a. To beat with dull heavy 
blows. 
Those bastard Britons whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, bobb’d, and 
thump 'd. Shakspeare. 
To Tuume. v.n. To fall or strike with a 
dull heavy blow. 
A stone 
Levell’d so right, it thwmp’d upon 
His manly paunch, with such a force 
As almost beat him off his horse. Hudibras. 
A watchman at midnight thwmps with his pole. 
Swift. 
Tuu'MPER.T 2. s. [from thump.] 
1. The person or thing that thumps. 
2. Any thing huge, great, or admirable: a 
cant expression. 
Let me ring the fore bell; 


And here are thumpers, chequins, golden rogues. 
Beaum. and Fl. Mad Lover. 


Tuu‘mpinc.* adj. Great ; huge : a thump- 
ing boy, i.e. a large child. Exm. and 
different counties. Grose. It is a low 
word. 

Tuunner.* See THUNDER. 

THUNDER.} 2. s. [Sundep, Sunop, Sax. 
dunder, Swedish ; donder, Dutch; tonnere, 
French. In the north of England, thun- 
ner is a common pronunciation of thun- 


der. | ‘ 


1. Thunder is a most bright flame rising 
on a sudden, moving with great violence, 
and with a very rapid velocity, through 
the air, according to any determination, 
upwards from the earth, horizontally, 
obliquely, downwards, in a right line, 
or in several right lines, as it were in 
serpentine tracts, joined at various angles, 
and commonly ending with a loud noise 
or rattling. Muschenbroek. 

2. In popular and ei language, thun- 

K 
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der is commonly the noise, and lightning 
the flash ; though thunder is sometimes 


taken for both. 
T do not bid the thunder bearer shoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. 
Shakspeare. 
The revenging gods 
’Gainst parricides all the thunder bend. 
The thunder 
Wing’d with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep. 
Milton, P.L. 
3. Any loud noise or tumultuous violence. 
So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either side, that neither mail could hold 
Ne shield defend the thunder of his throws. 
Spenser. 
Here wiil we face this storm of insolence, 
Nor fear the noisy thunder ; let it roll, 
Then burst, and spend at once its idle rage. Rowe. 
To THUNDER. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To make thunder. 
His nature is too noble for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Nor Joye for ’s power to thunder. Shaks. Coriol. 
2. To make a loud or terrible noise. 
His dreadful name late through all Spain did 
thunder, 
And Hercules’ two pillars standing near 
Did make to quake aud fear. 
His dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears. Milton, P. L. 
Like a black sheet the whelming billow spread, 
Burst o’er the float, and ¢hunder’d on his head. 
Pope. 


Shaks. 


Spenser. 


To THU NDER.} v. 4. 
1. To emit with noise and terrour. 
So soon as some few notable examples had 
thundered a duty into the subjects’ hearts, he soon 
ewed no baseness of suspicion. Sidney. 
Oracles severe 
Were daily thunder’d in our general’s ear, 
That by his daughter’s blood we must appease 
Diana’s kindled wrath. Dryden. 
2. To publish any denunciation or threat. 
An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thunder 
out an ecclesiastical censure. Ayliffe. 
3. To urge violently ; to inflict with vehe- 
mence. 
Tho forth the boaster marching brave begonne 
His stolen steed to thunder furiously. 
Spenser, F.Q. 
Therewith they gan, both furious and fell, 
To thunder blows, and fiercely to assaile, 
Each other, bent his enemy to quell. 
Spenser, F. Q. 
Now at his helm, now at his hawberk bright 
He thunder’d blows, now at his face and sight. 
Fairfax. 
THUNDERBOLT. 7. 8. [thunder and bolt, as 
it signifies an arrow, ] 
1. Lightning ; the arrows of heaven. 
If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell 
who should down. Shakspeare. 
Let the lightning of this thunderbolt, which hath 
been so severe a punishment to one, be a terrour to 


all, King Charles. 
My heart does beat, 
As if ’twere forging thunderbolts for Jove. 
Denham. 


Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios’ worth, those thunderbolts of war ? 
Dryden. 
The most remarkable piece in Antonine’s pillar, 
is Jupiter Pluvius sending down rain on the faint- 
ing army of Marcus Aurelius, and ¢hunderbolts on 
his enemies ; which is the greatest confirmation of 
the story of the Christian legion. Addison. 


9. Fulmination; denunciation, properly 
ecclesiastical. 
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He severely threatens such with the thunderbolt | THU’RIBLE.* n.s. [turribulum, low Lat.} 


of excommunication. Hakewill on Providence. 
Tuu/NDERCLAP. 7. Ss. [thunder and clap.] 
Explosion of thunder. 
The kindly bird that bears Jove’s thunderclap, 
One day did scorn the simple scarabee, 
Proud of his highest service, and good hap, 
That made all other fowls his thralls to be. Spenser. 
When some dreadful thunderclap is nigh, 
The winged fire shoots swiftly through the sky ; 
Strikes and consumes ere scarce it does appear, 
And, by the’sudden ill, prevents the fear. Dryden. 
When suddenly the thunderclap was heard, 
It took us unprepar’d, and out of guard. Dryden. 
TuHu’NDERER. n. s. [from thunder.] The 
power that thunders. 
How dare you, ghosts, 

Accuse the thunderer, whose bolt you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coasts? — Shaks. 
Had the old Greeks discover’d your abode, 

Crete had n’t been the cradle of their god ; 

On that small island they had look’d with scorn, 

And in Great Britain thought the thunderer born. 
Waller. 

When the bold Typheus 

Fore’d great Jove from his own heav’n to fly, 

The lesser gods, that shar’d his prosperous state, 

All suffer’d in the exil’d thunderer’s fate. Dryden. 


THU NDERING.* n.s. [from thunder. | 
1. The emission of thunder. 


Entreat the Lord, that there be no more mighty. 


Exod. ix. 28. 
2. The act of publishing any threat; any 
loud or violent noise. 

That church shall always have enemies, and shall 
still be tormented in the sea of this world with the 
thunderings of Antichrist. 

Bp. Hooper, Confess. of Chr. Faith, (1584,) § 52. 
Tuu nDERous.} adj. [from thunder.] Pro- 
ducing thunder. 

Rushing with thundrous roar. 

Sylvester, Du Bart. (1621,) p. 420. 

Look in and see each blissful deity, 

How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. 
Milton, Vac, Ex. 
[thunder and 
A rain accompanied with 


thunderings and hail. 


THU/NDERSHOWER. 7. S. 
shower.]} 
thunder. 

The conceit is long in delivering, and at last it 
comes like a thundershower, full of sulphur and 
darkness, with a terrible crack. Stilling fleet. 

In thundershowers the winds and clouds are often- 
times contrary to one another, especially if hail 
falls, the sultry weather below directing the wind 
one way, and the cold above the clouds another. 

Derham, Physico- Theol. 

THUNDERSTONE. 1. s. [thunder and stone. ] 
A stone fabulously supposed to be emit- 
ted by thunder ; thunderbolt. 

Fear no more the lightning flash, 

Nor th’ all-dreaded thunderstone. Shaksp. Cymb. 


To THUNDERSTRIKE, v. a. [thunder and 
strike. | 
1. To blast or hurt with lightning. 
IT remained as a man thwnderstricken, not daring, 
nay not able, to behold that power. Sidney. 
The overthrown he rais’d, and-as a herd 
Of goats, or timorous flock, together throng’d, 
Drove them before him thunderstruck. 
Milton, P. L. 
With the voice divine 
Nigh thunderstruck, the exalted man, to whom 
Such high attest was given, a while survey’d 
With wonder, Milton, P. R. 
’ Tis said that thunderstruck Enceladus 
Lies stretch’d supine. Addison. 
2. To astonish with any thing terrible. 
Feare from our hearts tooke 
The very life; to be so thunderstrooke 


With such a voice, Chapman. 


A censer; a pan to burn incense in. 
Cowel. 


THURIFEROUS. adj. [thurifer, Lat.] 


Bearing frankincense. 


Tuurivrica TION} x. s. [thuris and. facio, 


Latin.] The act of fuming with incense ; 
the act of burning incense. 
The way of thurification, 
To make fumigation. Skelton, Poems, p. 230. 
Some semblance of an idolatrous thurification. 
Bp. Hall, Cases of Consc. D. 3, C.3. 
The several acts of worship which were required 
to be performed to images are processions, genu- 
flections, thurifications, deosculations, and oblations. 
Stilling fleet. 
Tuu RsDAY. 7. s. [thorsgday, Danish ; from 
thor. Thor was the son of Odin; yet, 
in some of the northern parts, they wor- 
shipped the Supreme Deity under his 
name, attributing the power over alk 
things, even the inferior deities, to him. 
Stillngfleet.] The fifth day of the 
week, 


Tuus. adv. [Suy, Saxon.} 
1. In this manner ; in this wise. 


It cannot be that they who speak ¢hus, should 
thus judge, Hooker. 
The knight him calling, asked wha he was, 
Who lifting up his head, him answer’d thus. 
Spenser. 
I return’d with similar proof enough, 
With tokens thus and thus. Shaks. Cymbeline. 
To be thus is nothing ; 
But to be safely thus. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
I have sinned against the Lord, and thus and 
thus have I done. Jos. Vii. 23. 
The Romans used a like wise endeavour, and 
whiles in a higher, in a wiser strain, making con- 
cord a deity; thus seeking peace, not by an oath, 
but by prayer. Holyday. 
That the principle that sets on work these or- 
gans, is nothing else but the modification of matter 
thus or thus posited, is false. Hale. 
Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs 
In terms becoming majesty to hear: 
I warn thee ¢hus, because I know thy temper 


Is insolent. Dryden, Don Sebast. 
Thus in the triumphs of soft peace I reign. 
Dryden. 


All were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch he thus began, 
Dryden, Zin. 


2. To this degree ; to this quantity. 


A counsellor of state in Spain said to his master, 
I will tell your majesty ¢hus much for your com- 
fort, your majesty hath but two enemies ; whereof 
the one is all the world, and the other your own 
ministers, Bacon, 
Even thus wise, that is, thus peaceable, were 
very Heathens ; thus peaceable among themselves, 
though without grace; thus peaceable by wise 
nature very like grace. Holyday. 
He said, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
Milton, P. L. 
Thus much concerning the first earth, and its 
production and form. Burnet, Theory» 
No man reasonably pretends to know thus 
much, but he must pretend to know all things. 
Tillotson. 
This you must do to inherit life; and if you 
have come up thus far, firmly persevere in it, 
Wake. 
To THWACK.} v.a. [Saccian, Saxon. 
Dr. Johnson. — If it be from the Saxon 
word, it should seem to be ironically, 
for that means to touch lightly. To 
thack is the old English word: “ This 
carter thakketh his horse upon the 


| 


| 
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‘croupe.” Chaucer, Fr. Tale.] To strike 
with something blunt and heavy; to 


thresh; to bang; to belabour. A ludi- 
-crous word, 

He shall not stay ; 
We'll thwack him hence with distaffs. Shaks. 


‘Nick fell foul upon John Bull, to snatch the 
cudgel he had in his hand, that he might thwack 
Lewis with it. Arbuthnot. 
These long fellows, as sightly as they are, 
should find their jackets well thwack’d. Arbuthnot. 
Tuwack. 2. s. [from the verb.] A heavy 
hard blow. 
But Talgol first with hardy thwack 
Twice bruis’d his head, and twice his back. 
is Hudibras. 
They place several pots of rice, with cudgels in 
the neighbourhood of each pot; the monkeys 
descend from the trees, take up the arms, and be- 
- jabour one another with a storm of thwacks. 
Addison, Freeholder. 


“Tuwairs.* n.s. [some take it for a pas- 
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‘Tuwart.* adv. [from 


‘To Tuwart. v. a. 


1. To cross; to lie or come cross any 


ture, from the Dutch hwo. Camden. 
_Twaite, Norm. Fr. Kelham.] Any plain 
parcel of ground, from which wood has 
been grubbed up, enclosed and con- 
yerted into tillage: a northern word. 
_ Itbeing a stony and mountainous country, is 
‘not every where so fit for tillage or meadow ; but 
in several parts and parcels, as they are marked by 
nature, differing in form and quality of soil, or 
otherwise enclosed by the inhabitants from the 
barren waste of the fells, such parts or parcels are 
now and were of old called thwaits, sometimes with 
‘the addition of their quality; as Brachenthwaite, 
of brackens or fern growing there; Stonethwaite, 
of rocks ; and such like. 
Nicolson and Burn, Hist. of Cumberland, p. 14. 


THWART.+ adj. [Spyp, Saxon ; dwaers, 
Teut. obliquus ; thwer, Icel, transversus, 
‘oppositus. Serenius. ] 

]. Transverse ; cross to something else. 
_ This else to several spheres thou must ascribe, 
_Mov’d contrary with thwart obliquities. 

Py Milton, P. L. 

9. Perverse; inconvenient; mischievous. 

[thairs, Goth. iratus; Speop, Saxon ; 

_thwere, Icel. contrarius, rebellis. Se- 
_ renius. ] 

bi! If she must teem, , 

Create her child of spleen; that it may live, 

_ And be a thwart disnatur’d torment to her. 

Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
the adjective. ] 

_ Obliquely. ’ 

Yet whether éhwart or flatly it did lyte, 

_ The tempred steele did not into his braynepan byte. 

Bs Spenser, F. Q. vi. v1. 30. 


thing. 
ome Swift as a shooting star 

~ In autumn thwarts the night. Milton, P. L. 
Yon stream of light, a thousand ways 


A Upward and downward thwarting and convolv’d. 


Thomson. 


2. To cross; to oppose; to traverse; to 


contravene. 
Some sixteen months and longer might have 
staid, 
- If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 
ee Lesser had been 
_ The thwartings of your dispositions, if 


Shaks. 


You had not shew’d how you were dispos’d 
_ Ere they lack power to cross you. 


Shaks. Coriol. 
_ The understanding and will then never dis- 
" agreed ; for the proposals of the one never thwarted 


_ the inclinations of the other. South. 


Thi 


The rays both good and bad, of equal pow’r, 
Each thwarting other made a mingled hour. 
Dryden. 
In vain did I the godlike youth deplore, 
The more I begg'd, they thwarted me the more. 
Addison. 

Neptune aton’d, his wrath shall now refrain, 
Or thwart the synod of the gods in yain. 

Pope, Odyss. 

By thwarting passions tost, by cares opprest, 

He found the tempest pictur’d in his breast. 
Young. 
To Tuwart. v. xn. To be in opposition to. 

It is easy to be imagined what reception any 
proposition shall find, that shall at all thwart with 
these internal oracles. Locke. 

THWA’RTING.F 2. s. [from thwart.] The 
act of crossing; the act of Opposing. 

Socrates knew before he married her, that his 
Xantippe was a scold unsufferable ; yet he wit- 
tingly did marry her, to exercise his patience, that, 
by the practice of enduring her shrewish heats, he 
might be able to brook all companies ; the brawls, 
the scorns, the sophisms, and the petulancies of 
rude and unskilful men; the frettings, the hwart- 
ings, and the excruciations of life. 

Feltham, Res. ii. 57. 
Tuwa!rTIncLy. adv. [from thwarting.] 
Oppositely ; with opposition. 
Tuwa!/rrness.* n.s. [from thwart.] Un- 
towardness ; perverseness. 

Can any man be so unreasonable as to defend it 
lawful, upon some unkind usages or thwartness of 
disposition, for a parent to abandon and forsake his 
child, or the son to cast off his parent ? much less 
therefore may it be thus betwixt an husband and 
wife: ‘ They two are one flesh.” 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Cons. D. 4. C. 2. 
To Tuwite.* »v. a. [Spican, Saxon.] To 
cut, chip, or hack with a knife: used in 
the north, and is in the old dictionary of 
Huloet. 
A bow — full even — 
And it was painted well and thwitten. 
Chaucer, Rom. R. 933. 
TuwrttLe.* n.s. [hpicel, Sax. whence 
our whittle; but thwittle is the older 
English word. See Zo Tuwite.] A 
kind of knife: this is also a northern 
word. 
A Shefeld thwitel bare he in his hose. 
Chaucer, Reve’s Tale. 
THY. pronoun. (Sin, Sax.] Of thee; be- 
longing to thee; relating to thee: the 
possessive of thou. See Tuov. 
Whatever God did say, 
Is all thy clear and smooth uninterrupted way. 
Cowley. 

Th’ example of the heavenly lark, 
Thy fellow-poet, Cowley, mark, 

These are thy works, Parent of good ! 

Milton, P. L. 
(thy and 


Cowley. 


THYSELF. pronoun reciprocal. 
self] 
1. It is commonly used in the oblique cases, 
or following the verb. 
Come high or low, 
Thyself and office deftly show. Shaksp. Macbeth, 
It must and shall be so; content thyself. Shaksp. 
2. In poetical or solemn language it is 
sometimes used in the nominative. 
These goods thyself can on thyself bestow. Dryd. 
Tuyine wood. n.s. A precious wood. 
The merchandize of gold and all thyine wood are 
departed from thee. Rev. xviii. 12. 


THYME. z.s. [thym, Fr. thymus, Lat.] 


A plant. : 
The thyme hath a labiated flower, 


consisting of one leaf, whose upper-lip 


TYar.f 
TIARA. 
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is erect, and generally split in two, and 
the under-lip is divided into three parts ; 
out of the flower-cup arises the pointal, 
accompanied by four embrios, which 
afterward become so many seeds, in- 
closed in a husk, which before was the 
flower-cup; to these marks must be 
added hard ligneous stalks, and the 
flowers gathered into heads. . Miller. 


No more, my goats, shall T behold you climb 
The steepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme. Dryd. 


Tuy’my.* adj. [from thyme.) Abounding 


with thyme. 
Guide my way 
Through fair Lyceum’s walk, the green retreats 
OF Academus, and the thymy vale, 
Where oft inchanted with Socratic sounds 
llissus pure deyolv’d his tuneful stream 
In gentlermurmurs. Akenside, Pl. of Imag. B.1. 
The scudding hare 
Draws to her dew-sprent seat, o’er thymy heaths, 
A path as gently waving. Mason, Eng. Gard. B. 2. 
te Ss. [tare, Fr. tiara, Lat. Dr. 
\ Johnson. — The Saxons had 
typ in a similar sense ; and tiar is much 
older than the time of Milton, Dr. John- 
son’s earliest authority.] A dress for 
the head ; a diadem. 
His [the pope’s] triple tiare and crowne evince 
the same, 
Sheldon, Mir. of Antichr, (1616,) p. 165. 
His back was turn’d, but not his brightness hid ; 
Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 
Circled his head. Milton, P. L. 
This royal robe and this tiara wore 
Old Priam, and this golden sceptre bore 
In full assemblies. Dryden, Ain. 
A tiar wreath’d her head with many a fold, 
Her waist was circled with a zone of gold. Pope. 
Fairer she seem’d distinguish’d from the rest, 
And better mien disclos’d, as better drest : 
A bright tiara round her forehead ty’d, 
To juster bounds confin’d its rising pride. Pyior, 
To TICE.+ v.a. [from entice. Dr. Johnson. 
— This is an old English verb, and is 
also used in Scotland. Mr. Chalmers 
observes, that Dr. Johnson gives no de- 
rivation of entice, to which he refers 
tice ; and that the roots of both are pro- 
bably cihtan, Sax. suadere, solicitare. 
Dr. Jamieson notices this Saxon ety- 
mon, as also Fr. attiser, Ital. tézzare, 
accendere, together with the Arm. tis, 
a train, and Su. Goth. tussa, to incite. 
But it is, no doubt, merely an abbrevia- 
tion of the old French enticer, which is 
the origin, as I have shewn, of our en- 
tice.| To draw; to allure. 
These two have tic’d me hither to this place. 
Titus Andronicus. 
What is in your lip 
To tice the enamour’d soul to dwell with more 
Ambition, than the yet unwither’d blush 
That speaks the innocence of mine ? 
Beaum. and Fl. Coronation. 
Lovely enchanting language, sugar-cane, 
Honey of roses, whither wilt thou fly ? 
Hath some fond lover tic’d thee to thy bane ? 
And wilt thou leave the church, and love a sty? 


Herbert. 
TYCEMENT.* 7. 5. [enticement, old Fr.] 
Allurement. Obsolete. Huloet, 


[This word seems con- 
tracted from ticket, a tally on which 
debts are scored. Dr. Johnson, — It is 
certainly a contraction of ticket, the 
ancient word for trust er score; which 
OK, 


¢ 
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Mr. Malone considers to have been the 
token given by the creditor to the 
-debtor, to ascertain the debt. “ You 
may swim in twentie of their boates over 
the water upon ézcket.” Dekker, Gull’s 
Hornebooke, 1609. “ Taking up arms 
and ammunition from the States United, 
with whom they went on ticket, and long 
days of payment, for want of ready 
money for their satisfaction.” Heylin, 
Hist. of the Presbyterians, (1670,) p. 
437. ] 

1. Score; trust. 

If thou hast the heart to try ’t, 

17] lend thee back thyself awhile, 
And once more for that carcase yile 
Fight upon tick. Hudibras. 

When the money is got into hands that have 
bought all that they have need of, whoever needs 
any thing else must go on tick, or barter for it. 

Locke. 

You would see him in the kitchen weighing the 
beef and butter, paying ready money, that the maids 
might not run a tick at the market. 

Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 
2. [ Tague, Fr. teke, Dutch.} The louse of 
dogs or sheep. 

Would the fountain of your mind were clear 
again, that I might water an ass at it! I had ra- 
ther be a tickin a sheep, than such a valiant igno- 
rance, Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 


3. The case which holds the feathers of a 
bed. ; 

To Tick. v.n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To run on score. 

9. To trust ; to score. 


The money went to the lawyers; council won’t 
tick. Arbuthnot. 


To TICK.* va. [tikken, Dutch.j] To 
note by regular vibration, as a watch or 
clock. 

I do not suppose that the ancient clocks ticked 


or noticed the seconds. 
Tollet, Note on Shaksp. Wint. Tale. 
Tick.* zn. s. [from the verb.] The sound 
made in ticking. 

Its noise is more agreeable to the leisurely and 
constant tick of the death-watch. 

Ray, Rem. p. 324. 

TrcKEN.f | x. s. The same with tick. A 
TrcKinG. § _ sort of strong linen for bed- 
ding. Bailey. 

Striped linen, or tickings, or dyed linen. 

Bp. Berkeley, Querist, § 522. 

Dimities, tickens, checks, and the like stuffs. 

Guthrie, England. 

TYCKET. n. s. [etiquet, Fr.] A token of 

any right or debt, upon the delivery of 

which admission is granted, or a claim 
acknowledged. 

There should be a paymaster appointed, of spe- 
cial trust, which should pay every man according 
to his captain’s ticket, and the account of the clerk 
of his band. Spenser. 

In a lottery with one prize, a single ticket is 
only enriched, and the rest are all blanks. 

Collier on Envy. 

Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 
Disdains all loss of tickets or codille. Pope. 

To Ty cxet.* », a. [from the noun; tigueté, 
Fr. ticketed. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. ] 
To distinguish by a ticket. 

In that lottery a few glittering prizes, 1000, 5000, 
10,000 pounds among an infinity of blanks, drew 
troops of adventurers; who, if the whole fund had 
been equally ticketed, would never have come in, 

Bentley, Phil. Lips. § 40, 
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To TYCKLE. ». a. [titillo, Lat.] 
1. To affect with a prurient sensation by 
slight touches. 
Dissembling courtesy! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where she wounds! Shaks. Cymbeline. 
The mind is moved in great vehemency only by 
tickling some parts of the body. Bacon. 
There is a sweetness in good verse, which tickles 
even while it hurts; and no man can be heartily 
angry with him who pleases him against his will. 
7 Dryden. 
It is a good thing to laugh at any rate; and if a 
straw can fickle a man, it is an instrument of hap- 
piness. Dryden. 
. To please by slight gratifications. 
Dametas, that of all manners of stile could best 
conceive of golden eloquence, being withal tickled 
by Musidorus’s praises, had his brain so turned, 
that he became slave to that which he that sued to 


bo 


be his servant offered to give him. Sidney. 
Expectation tickling skittish spirits, 
Sets all on hazard. Shakspeare. 


Such a nature 
Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which it treads on at noon. Shaks. Coriol. 
I cannot rule my spleen ; 
My scorn rebels, and tickles me within. Dryden. 
Dunce at the best ; in streets but scarce allow’d 
To tickle, on thy straw, the stupid crowd. Dryden. 
A drunkard, the habitual thirst after his cups 
driyes to the tavern though he has in his view the 
loss of health, and perhaps of the joys of another 
life, the least of which is such a good as he con- 
fesses is far greater than the tickling of his palate 
with a glass of wine. Locke. 
To Tr’cxte. v.n. To feel-titillation. 
He with secret joy therefore 
Did tickle inwardly in every vein, 
And his false heart, fraught with all treason’s store, 
Was fill’d with hope, his purpose to obtain. 
Spenser. 
TICKLE. adj. [I know not whence to 
deduce the sense of this old word.] 'Tot- 
tering; unfixed; unstable; uncertain ; 
easily overthrown. 
The world is now ful tikel sikerly. 
Chaucer, Mill. Tale. 
When the last O’Neal began to stand upon 
some tickle terms, this fellow, called baron of 
Dunganon, was set up to beard him. 
Spenser on Ireland. 
Thy head stands so tickle on thy shoulders, that 
a milk-maid, if she be in love, may sigh it off. 
Shakspeare. 
The state of Normandy 
Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone. Shaks. 
Courtiers ave but tickle things to deal withal. 
Beaum. and Fl. Rule a Wife. 
TicKLENESS.* n, s. [from tickle.) Un- 
steadiness; uncertainty. 
Hoard hath hate; and climbing, tikelnesse. 
Chaucer, Balade of Gode Counsaile. 
Fortune false —none feed 
To stand with stay, and forsweare ticklenesse. 
Mir, for Mag. p. 429. 
Ti’cKLER.* x.s. [from tickle.] One that 
tickles. Scott. 
Tr’cxxine.* n.s. [from tickle.] The act 
of affecting by slight touches; the act 
of pleasing by slight gratifications. 
Aspiring sons, 
Who with these hourly ticklings grow so pleas’d, 
And wantonly conceited of themselves. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus. 
Trckxisu. adj. [from tickle.] 
1. Sensible to titillation; easily tickled. 


The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin a 
skin as the other parts, yet is not ticklish, because 
it is accustomed to be touched. Bacon, Nat, Hist. 
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2. Tottering; uncertain; unfixed, 
Treland was a ticklish and unsettled state, ntore 
easy to receive distempers and mutations than 
England was. Bacon. 
Did it stand upon so ticklish and tottering a 
foundation as some men’s fancy hath placed it, it 
would be no wonder should it frequently vary, 
Woodward, Nat. Hist. 
3. Difficult; nice. 
How shall our author hope a gentle fate, 
Who dares most impudently not translate ? 
It had been civil, in these dicklish times, 
To fetch his fools and knaves from foreign climes, 


Swift. 
Tr’cKLisuness.f x. s. [from ticklish.] The 
state of being ticklish. 

You know the ticklishness of London pulpits, 
and how ill it would become me to place a man in 
a London church, that were not both a strong and 
a sound man. 

Donne, in Sir T. Matthews’s Lett. (1660,) p. 355. 

The difficulty and ticklishness of the times. 

Paley, Hore Paul. p, 226. 
Ti'ckTack.f n. s. [¢rictrac, Fr.] A game 
at tables. See also TrickTRAcK. 

Tick-tack sets a man’s intentions on their guard, 
Errors in this and war can be but once amended. 

Hall, Hore Vacive, (1646,) p. 149. 

And that those pretended tumults were chas- 
tised by their own army for new tumults, is not 
proved by a game at ticktack with words; Tumults 
and Armies, Armies and Tumults; but seems more 
like the method of a justice irrational than divine. 

Milton, Eiconocl. § 26. 
TID. adj. [cyddsep, Sax.] Tender; soft ; 
nice. ; 
Trpsit. 2. s.[ézd and bit.] A dainty. 
To TrppER.) v. a. [from td.] To use 
To Tr'pp.x.§ tenderly ; to fondle. | 
TIDE. n. s. [tid, cyd, Saxon ; td, Dutch 
and Icelandick. ] 
1. Time; season; while. 
There they alight in hope themselves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and rest their weary limbs a 
tide. Spenser. 
They two forth passing, 
Receiv’d those two fair brides, their loye’s delight, 
Which, at the appointed tide, 
Each one did make his bride. 
What hath this day deserv’d, 
That it in golden letter should be set 
Among the high ¢ides in the kalendar ? | 
Shakspeare, K. John. 

At New-year’s tide following the king chose him 

master of the horse. Wotton. 
2. Alternate ebb and flow of the sea. 

That motion of the water called tides is a rising 
and falling of the sea; the cause of this is the at- 
traction of the moon, whereby the part of the water 
in the great ocean which is nearest the moon, being 
most strongly attracted, is raised higher than the, 
rest; and the part opposite to it being least at- 
tracted, is also higher than the rest ; and these two 
opposite rises of the surface of the water in the 
great ocean following the motion of the moon 
from east to west, and striking against the large 
coasts of the continents, from thence rebound back 
again, and so make floods and ebbs in narrow seas 
and rivers. Locke. 

3. Commotion; violent confluence. 

As in the tides of people once up there want not 
stirring winds to make them more rough, so this 
people did light upon two ringleaders. : 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 


Spenser. 


4, Stream; course. 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times.  Shakspeare. 
The rapid currents drive 
Towards the retreating sea their furious tide. 
Milton. 
But let not all the gold which Tagus hides, 
nd pays the sea in tributary tides, 
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. Be bribe sufficient to corrupt thy breast, 
407, violate with dreams thy peaceful rest. Dryden. 
Pla Continual tide 
] _ Flows from th’ exhilarating fount, Philips. 
To Tive.f v. a. [from the noun.] To 
drive with the stream. 
_ They are tided down the stream of looseness. 
can Feltham, Res. ii. 8. 
Their images, the relicks of the wreck, 
Torn from the naked poop, are tided back 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown ashore. 
” Dryden. 
To Tip. v.n. To pour a flood; to be 
gitated by the tide. 
_ When, from his dint, the foe still backward 
____ shrunk, 
___ Wading within the Ouse, he dealt his blows, 
And sent them, rolling, to the ¢iding Humber. 
ae Philips. 
(DEGATE. x. $. [tide and gate.] A gate 
through which the tide passes into a 
basin. f Bailey. 
TrDESMAN. x. s. [¢zde and man.] A tide- 
waiter or customhouse officer, who 
watches on board of merchant-ships till 
a ‘the duty of goods be paid and the ships 
ae Bailey. 
_ TrdEwAITER. n. s. [tzde and wait.] An 
officer who watches the landing of goods 
yet the customhouse. 
| Bee ployments will be in the hands of English- 
men; nothing left for Irishmen but vicarages and 


et 


F tidewaiters? places. 5 Swift. 
“Trntry. adv. [from tidy.] Neatly; rea- 


Trbrvzss. n.s. [from tidy.| Neatness ; 

readiness. 

DINGS. x. s. [cidban, Saxon, to happen, 

to betide ; tzdende, Icelandick.] News; 
an account of something that has hap- 

pened ; incidents related. 

' When her eyes she on the dwarf had set, 

_ And saw the signs that deadly tidings spake, 

h. _ She fell to ground for sorrowful regret. Spenser. 

_ AUshall make my master glad with these tidings. 
“ Shakspeare. 


aa ; 


4 They win 
Great numbers of each nation to receive, 
ith joy, the tidings brought from heaven. 
Milton, P. L. 
_ Portius, thy looks speak somewhat of import- 
ance : 
at tidings dost thou bring ? methinks I see 
nusual gladness sparkling in thy eyes. Addison. 
The messenger of these glad éidings, by whom 
this covenant of mercy was proposed and ratified, 
ad the eternal Son of his bosom. Rogers. 
INDY.+ adj. [tidt, Icelandick, frequens. 
_ The primary sense is from the Saxon 
a: 16, tide, season. Wicliffe uses tideful 
“in this sense: “ tideful fruit.” James, 
So tydigh, Teut. tempestivus, 


. Seasonable ; timely. 
_If weather be faire and éidie, thy grain 
Make speedilie carriage, for feare of a raine, 
Tusser. 
ar, What a hap had I, 

_ And what a tydie fortune, when my fate 
 #lung me upon this bear-whelp ! 

‘ Beaum. and Fl. Tam. Tamed. 

Neat; ready. [tidig, Su. Goth. decorus, 
 decens, | 
Whenever by yon barley-mow I pass, 
belore my eyes will trip the tidy lass. Gay, Past. 
it seems to be here put by mistake or 
ny for untidy. Dr. Johnson. — Ra- 
Aer perhaps ironically for small. The 
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word is applied to Falstaff. Tidy is 
used in the north, according to Grose, 
for small. 

Thou whoreson tidy Bartholomew boar-pig, 
when wilt thou leave fighting ? 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
To TIE. v. a. [cian, azan, Sax.) 
1. To bind; to fasten with a knot. 

Tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves 
home from them. 1 Sam. vi. 7. 

Thousands of men and women, tied together in 
chains, were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run 
as fast as their horses. Knolles, Hist. 

2. To knit ; to complicate. 

We do not tie this knot with an intention to 
puzzle the argument; but the harder it is ¢ied, we 
shall feel the pleasure more sensibly when we come 
to loose it. Burnet. 

3. To hold; to fasten; to join so as not 
easily to be parted. 

In bond of virtuous love together tied, 
Together serv’d they, and together died, Fairfux. 

The intermediate ideas tie the extremes so firmly 
together, and the probability is so clear, that assent 
necessarily follows it. Locke. 

Certain theorems resolve propositions which de- 
pend on them, and are as firmly made out from 
thence, as if the mind went afresh over every link 
of the whole chain that ties them to first self-evi- 
dent principles. Locke. 

4. To hinder; to obstruct: with up, in- 
tensive. 

Death, that hath ta’en her hence to make me wail, 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me speak. 

Shakspeare. 
Melantius stay, 
You have my promise, and my hasty word 
Restrains my tongue, but ties not wp my sword. 
Waller. 

Honour and good nature may tie up his hands ; 
but as these would be very much strengthened by 
reason and principle, so without them they are only 
instincts. Addison, 

5. To oblige; to constrain; to restrain; 
to confine. 

Although they profess they agree with us touch- 
ing a prescript form of prayer to be used in the 
church, they have declared that it shall not be pre- 
scribed as a thing whereunto they will fie their 
minister's. Hooker. 

It is the cowish terrour of bis spirit, 

That dares not undertake ; he ’ll not feel wrongs 
Which die him to an answer. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Cannot God make any of the appropriate acts 
of worship to become due only to himself? cannot 
he tie us to perform them tohim? _Stilling fleet. 

They tie themselves so strictly to unity of place, 
that you never see in any of their plays a scene 
change in the middle of an act. Dryden. 

Not tied to rules of policy, you find 
Revenge less sweet than a forgiving mind. 

Dryden. 
No one seems less tied up to a form of words. 
Locke. 
The mind should, by several rules, be tied down 
to this, at first, uneasy task; use will give it facility. 
Locke. 
They have no uneasy expectations of what is to 
come, but are ever tied down to the present mo- 
ment. Atterbury. 
A healthy man ought not to tie himself up to 
strict rules, nor to abstain from any sort of food in 
common use. Arbuthnot. 
6. It may be observed of tie, that it has 
often the particles wp and down joined 
to it, which are, for the most part, little 
more than emphatical, and which, when 
united with this word, have at least con- 
sequentially the same meaning. 


Tix. x. s. [from the verb. ] 
1. Knot; fastening. See Tye. 
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2. Bond ; obligation. 
The rebels that had shaken off the great yoke of 
obedience, had likewise cast away the lesser tie of 


respect. Bacon. 
No forest, cave, or savage den 

Holds more pernicious beasts than men ss 

Vows, oaths, and contracts they devise, 

And tell us they are sacred ties. Waller. 


3. A knot of hair. 
The well-swoln ties an equal homage claim, 
And either shoulder has its share of fame. Young. 
Tier. n.s. [tere, tieire, old Fr. cuyer, 
Dutch.] A row; a rank. 
Fornovius, in his choler, discharged a tier of 
great ordnance amongst the thickest of them. 
is Knolles. 
Tience. x. s. [tiers, tiercier, Fr.] A vessel 
holding the third part of a pipe. 
Go now deny his tierce. B. Jonson. 
Wit, like tierce claret, when ’t begins to pall, 
Neglected lies, and ’s of no use at all ; 
But in its full perfection of decay 
Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. Dorset. 
Trercet. x. s. [from ders, Fr.] A tri- 
plet ; three lines. 


TIFF. x. s. [A low word, I suppose with- 
out etymology. ] 
1, Liquor; drink, 
I, whom griping penury surrounds, 
And hunger, sure attendant upon want, 
With scanty offals, and small acid tif’, 
Wretched repast! my meagre corps sustain. 


Philips. 
2. A fit of peevishness or sullenness; a 
pet. 
To Tirr. v.n. Tobe ina pet; to quar- 
rel. A low ward. 


To Tirr.* v.a. [tifer, old French.] To 
dress; to deck. 

Is the Miss under a force when she culls among 
her trinkets with curious toil to “if herself out in 
the most engaging’ manner ? 

Search, Free Will, &c. (1768,) p. 98. 

TIFFANY. n.s. [tifer, to dress up, old 
Fr. Skinner.] Very thin silk. 

The smoak of sulphur will not black a paper, 
and is commonly used by women to whiten tif- 
Sanies. Brown. 

Tic.* n.s. [from tekan, Goth. to touch.] 
A play in which children try to touch 
each other last. 

TicE. n.s. [in architecture.] The shatt 
of a column from the astragal to the 
capital. Bailey. 

Tr’cer. n.s. [tigre, Fr. tigris, Lat.] A 
fierce beast of the leonine kind. 

When the blast of war blows in your ear, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger : 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 

Shakspeare, Hen. V- 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The arm’d rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian éiger ; 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Has the steer 

At whose strong chest the deadly tiger hangs, 

E’er plow’d for him ? Thomson, Spring. 
TIGHT.} adj. [dicht, Dutch. Dr. John- 
son.— From the Sax. cian, to tie. Mr. 
H. Tooke.—In. the Sax. cygan, to bind, 
perhaps we see the true origin of the 
English tight, as signifying neat, gene- 
rally traced to Teut. dicht, solidus. It 
seems merely q. d. tied close, well knit. 


Dr. Jamieson. | 
1. Tense; close ; not loose. 


THIRK 


If the centre holes be not very deep, and the 
pikes fill them not very tight, the strength of the 
string will alter the centre holes. 

Moxon, Mech. Ex. 

I do not like this running knot, it holds too 
tight ; I may be stifled all of a sudden. 

Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 

Every joint was well grooved; and the door 
did not move on hinges, but up and down like a 
sash, which kept my closet so tight that very little 
water came in. Swift. 

2. Free from fluttering rags; less than 
neat. 

O Thomas, I’ll make a loving wife ; 

Tl spin and card, and keep our children fight. 
Gay. 
Drest her again genteel and neat, 
And rather tight than great. Swift. 
3. Handy ; adroit. 
My queen ’s a squire 
More tight at this than thou. 
Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

A tight maid, ere he for wine can ask, 

Guesses his meaning, and unoils the flask. 
Dryden, Juv. 

The girl was a tight clever wench as any. 
Arbuthnot. 

Ticut.* pret. of To tie. Obsolete. 

And thereunto a great long chaine he tight 

With which he drew him forth even in his own 

despight. Spenser, F. Q. 

To TiGuTen. »v. a. [from tight.| To 
straiten; to make close. 


Treurer. n. s. [from tighten.] A riband 
or string by which women straiten their 
clothes. 

TicuTty.f adv. [from tzght.] 

1. Closely; not loosely. 

2. Neatly; not idly; briskly; cleverly ; 
adroitly. 

Hold, sirrah, bear you these letters tightly ; 
Sail, like my pinnace, to these golden shores. 
Shakspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity: 
tightly, I say, go tightly to your business; you 
have cost me much, Dryden, Don Sebast. 
Trcutness. n. s. [from tight. 


1. Closeness; not looseness. 


The bones are inflexible, which arises from the 
greatness of the number of corpuscles that com- 
pose them, and the firmness and tightness of their 
union. Woodward on Fossils. 


2. Neatness. 
Treress. n. s. [from tiger.] The female 


of the tiger. 
It is reported of the tigress, that several spots rise 


in her skin when she is angry. Addison. 
Trcrisu.* adj. [from tiger.] Resembling 
a tiger. 


Let this thought thy tigrish courage pass. 
Sidney, Astroph. and Stella. 
Tixe.f 2.8. [tzk, Swedish; teke, Dutch ; 
tique, Fr.] 
1. The louse of dogs or sheep. See 
Tick. 
Lice and tikes are bred by the sweat close kept, 
and somewhat arefied by the hair. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
9. A dog; acur. [tijk, Runick, a little or 
worthless dog. | 
Avaunt, you curs! — 
Hound or spaniel, brache or lym, 
Or bobtail zike, or trundle-tail. Shaks. K. Lear. 
You ’re a dissembling tike ; 
To your hole again! B. Jonson, Staple of News. 
3, A clown; a vulgar person; a blunt or 
queer fellow: a northern word. 
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If you can like 
A Yorkshire tike. 

H. Carey, The Wonder, &c. (1736.) 

TILE. n.s. [cizle, Saxon; tegel, Dutch ; 

tuile, Fr. tegola, Italian.] ‘Thin plates 
of baked clay used to cover houses. 

The roof is all tile, or lead, or stone. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Earth turned into brick serveth for building as 
stone doth ; and the like of tile, _ 

Bacon, Phys. Rem. 

In at the window he climbs, or o’er the tiles. 

Milton, P. L. 

Worse than all the clatt’ring tiles, and worse 

Than thousand padders was the poet’s curse. 
Dryden. 

Tile pins made of oak or fir they drive into holes 
made in the plain files, to hang them upon their 
lathing. Moson. 

To Tire. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with tiles. 

Moss groweth chiefly upon ridges of houses tiled 
or thatched. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raise a house above two stories ; 

A lyrick ode wou’d slate; a catch 
Wou’d tile, an epigram wou’d thatch. 
Swift, Miscell. 
2. To cover as tiles. 

The rafters of my body, bone, 

Being still with you, the muscle, sinew and vein, 
Which tile this house, will come again. — Donne. 

TYLer. x. s. [tuilier, Fr. from tile.] One 
whose trade is to cover houses with 
tiles. 

A Flemish éiler, falling from the top of a house 
upon a Spaniard, killed him; the next of the blood 
prosecuted his death; and when he was offered 
pecuniary recompence, nothing would serve him 
but ler talionis : whereupon the judge said to him, 
he should go up to the top of the house, and then 
fall down upon the tiler. Bacon, Apophth. 

Trtinc. 2. s. [from file] The roof 
covered with tiles. 

They went upon the house-top, and let him 
down through the tiling with his couch before 
Jesus. St. Luke, v. 19. 

Ti1x.f x. s. [tul, Pers. bursa sartorum, seu 
pera, in qua digitalia, acum, fila, con- 
dunt. Lye.] A money-box in a shop; a 
tiller. 

They break up counters, doors and tills, 

And leaye the empty chests in view. Swift. 
TILL.+ prep. al, Saxon. Dr. Johnson. — 
Mr. Horne Tooke has said, that we 
always use from (and from only) for the 
beginning either of time or motion: but 
for the termination we apply sometimes 
to, and sometimes fz//: to, indifferently 
either to place or time; but till to time 
only, and never to place. Thus we may 
say, from morn ¢#o night, or from morn 
till night: but we cannot say, from Tur- 
key till England. Div. of Purley, 1. 
$48.— Mr. Tooke had forgotten our old 
language, and knew not that #7] is com- 
monly used in the sense of to, in the 
-north of England. “They all gon home 
til Athens.” Chaucer, Kn. Tale. Dr. 
Johnson was also a stranger to this em- 
ployment of the word. ] 
1. To the time of. 
Unhappy slave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy ?#l the last, the kind releasing knell. 
Cowley. 
2. To. North. Ray, and Grose. 


She that buylded a college royall to the honour 
of the name of Crist Jhesu, and lefte till her ex- 
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ecutours another to be buylded to maynteyn his 
fayth and doctrine, Bp. Fisher, Serm. 
Throughout Lent she restrayned her appety: 
tyl one mele and tyl one fysshe on the day, Tid. 
Tritt now. To the present time. 
Pleasure not known ¢zl/ now. Milton, P. L. 
Titt then. To that time. 
The earth till then was desert. Milton, P. L, 
TILL. conjunction. 
1. To the time when. 
Woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, til] the savage clamour drown’d 
Both harp and voice. Milton, P. L. 
The unity of place we neither find in Aristotle, 
Horace, or any who have written of it, til in our 
age the French poets first made it a precept of the 
stage. Dryden, 
2. To the degree that. 
Meditate so long till you make some act of 
prayer to God, or glorification of him. Bp. Taylor. 
To this strange pitch their high assertions flew, 
Till Nature’s self scarce look’d on them as two. 
Cowley. 
Goddess, spread thy reign iil Isis’ elders reel. 
Pope. 
To Titu.f v. a. [cilan, Saxon; teelen 
Dutch.] 
1. To cultivate; to husband: commonly 
used of the husbandry of the plow. 
This paradise I give thee, count it thine, 
To till, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. 
Milton, P. L. 
Send him from the garden forth, to dill 
The ground whence he was taken. Milton, P. L. 
‘The husbandman ¢illeth the ground, is employed 
in an honest business that is necessary in life, and 
very capable of being made an acceptable service 
unto God. Law. 
2. To procure ; to prepare. [This is the 
primary meaning of the Sax.verb cilian. 
Nor knows he how to digge a well, 
Nor neatly dresse a spring : 
Nor knows a trap or snare to #ill. 
5 W. Browne, Shep. Pipe 
TYLuUABLE. adj. [from till.) Arable; fit 
for the plow. 
The tillable fields are so hilly, that the oxen ean 
hardly take sure footing. Carew, Surv. of Cornwall 
Triiace. x. s. [from zil.] Husbandry; 
the act or practice of plowing or culture 
Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the 
natives, and to spare for exportation. Bacon. 
A sweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
First-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow sheaf. 
Milton, P. L 
Incite them to improve the tillage of theit 
country, to recover the bad soil, and to remedy th 
waste. Milton on Education: 
Bid the laborious hind, 
Whose harden’d hands did long in ¢éllage toil, 
Neglect the promis’d harvest of the soil. Dryden 
That there was dilage Moses intimates; bu 
whether bestowed on all, or only upon some part 
of that earth, as also what sort of tillage that was, i 
not expressed. Woodward 
TYLLER., x. s. [from éil.] 
1. Husbandman; ploughman. | 
They bring in sea-sand partly after their near 
ness to the places, and partly by the good bus 
bandry of the ¢iller. Carew) 
Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was 
tiller of the ground. Gen. iv. é 
The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit, sa 
guest! : 
Canker or locust hurtful to infest 
The blade ; while husks elude the tiller’s eare, 
And eminence of want distinguishes the year. 
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%. The rudder of a boat. 
3. The horse that goes in the thill. Pro 
perly thiller. 
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4, A till; a small drawer. 
Search her cabinet, and thou shalt find 
Each tiller there with love-epistles lin’d. 
“iy Dryden, Juv. 
5. A young timber-tree in a growing 
state: a technical word with woodmen. 
Mason. 
_ This they usually make of a curved filler. 
Evelyn, B. iii. ch. 4. § 29. 
TYLLyFaLLy.} | adv. [a hunting phrase 
Tr LLyvaLtey. borrowed from the 
French, ty a hillaut et vallecy, Venerie 
de Jacques Fouilloux, 1585, fol. 12. 
Douce.] A word used formerly when 
any thing said was rejected as trifling 
or impertinent. 

Am not I consanguineous? am not I of her 
“blood? tillyvalley, lady! Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 
 Tillyfally, Sir John, never tell me ; your ancient 

‘swaggerer comes not in my doors. 

i Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
TrLmay. x. s. [till and man.] One who 
tills; an husbandman. 

_ Good shepherd, good tilman, good Jack and good 
it Gil 
_ Makes husband and huswife their coffers to fil. 
th Tusser. 


ye 

TILT} x. s. [cyld, Saxon; tiald, Icel. 

tentorium tegumentum navis; ¢allda, 

tentorium figere, aulaeum exstruere. 
- Serenius. ] 


i, A tent ; any support of covering over- 
head. 

"The roof of linnen 

- Intended for a shelter ! 
But the rain made an ass 

OF tilt and canvas, 
__ And the snow, which you know is a melter. 
Denham. 
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2, The cover of a boat. 

It is a small vessel, like in proportion to a 

Gravesend ¢ilé-boat. Sandys. 
mt The rowing crew, 

* Totempt a fare, clothe all their ¢i/s in blue. Gay. 
3. A military game at which the combat- 
ants run against each other with lances 

on horseback. 

__ His study is his ¢ilt-yard, and his loves 

Are brazen images of canonized saints. 

es Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if 

_ he had been sworn brother to him; and he never 

saw him but once in the tilf-yard, and then he 
__ broke his head, Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

__ Images, representing the forms of Hercules, 
_- Apollo, and Diana, he placed in the téilt-yard at 
_ Constantinople. Knolles. 

__ The spousals of Hippolyte the queen, 

_ What ti/ts and tourneys at the feast were seen. 
Asaf Dryden. 

In dilts and tournaments the valiant strove 

__ By glorious deeds to purchase Emma’s love. 


ony Prior. 
4, A thrust. 

_ His majesty seldom dismissed the foreigner, till 
he had entertained him with the slaughter of two 
' or three of his liege subjects, whom he very dex- 
_ terously put to death with the it of his lance. 

‘4 ; Addison, Freeholder, 


Inclination forward: as, the vessel is a 
_ tlt, when it is inclined that the liquor 
may run out. [from ¢élen, Dutch. See 
the verb.] 

‘To Tit. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 

2. To point as in tilts. 

aa Ajax interpos’d 

His seven-fold shield, and screen’d Laertes’ son, 
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When the insulting Trojans urg’d him sore 

With tilted spears. Philips. 
Now horrid slaughter reigns : 

Sons against fathers ¢ilt the fatal lance, 

Careless of duty, and their native grounds 

Distain with kindred blood. Philips. 


3. [Tillen, Dutch.] To turn up so as to 
run out; as, the barrel is ¢/ted; that is, 
leaned forward. 

To Tiut.F v. 2. 


1. To run in tilts or tournaments. 
To describe races and games, 
Or tilting furniture, emblazon’d shields. 
Milton, P. L. 
2. To fight with rapiers. 
Friends all but even now ; and then, but now — 
Swords out and tilting one at other’s breasts, 
In opposition bloody. Shakspeare, Othello. 
Scow’ring the watch grows out of fashion wit: 
Now we set up for éilting in the pit, 
Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chicken-hearted, 
To fright the ladies first, and then be parted. 


Dryden. 
It is not yet the fashion for women of quality 
to tilt. Collier. 


Satire *s my weapon, but I ’m too discreet 
To run a-muck, and tilt at all I meet. Pope. 
3. To rush as in combat; to strike as in 


combat. 

There stood a pile 
Of aged rocks, torn from the neighbouring isle, 
And girt with waves, against whose naked breast 
The surges tilted. Browne, Brit, Past. B. ii. 8.1. 

Some say the spirits ti/¢ so violently, that they 

make holes where they strike. Collier. 
4, To play unsteadily. 
The floating vessel swam 
Uplifted ; and secure with beaked prow 
Rode tilting o’er the waves. Milton, P. L. 

The fleet swift tilting o’er the surges flew, 

Till Grecian cliffs appear’d. Pope, Odyss- 
5. To fall on one side. 

As the trunk of the body is kept from tilting 
forward by the muscles of the back, so from fall- 
ing backward by those of the belly. 

Grew, Cosmol. 
Trier. x, s. [from tit.] One who tilts ; 


one who fights. 
A puisny filter, that spurs his horse on one side, 
breaks his staff like a noble goose. 
Shakspeare, As you like it. 
He us’d the only antique philters, 
Deriv’d from old heroick titers. . Hudibras. 
If war you chuse, and blood must needs be spilt 
here, 
Let me alone to match your tilter. Granville. 
TivtH.t 2. s. [from dill; Saxon, uals.) 
Husbandry; culture; tillage; tilled 
ground ; cultivated land. Dr. Johnson 
has mistakenly considered the word in 
Milton as an adjective; which Mr. 
Mason also has remarked. 
Bourn, bound of land, ¢ilth, vineyard, none ; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil. 
Shakspeare, Tempest. 
Her plenteous womb 
Expresseth its full ith and husbandry. Shaks. 
Give the fallow lands their seasons and their 
tilth. Drayton. 
He beheld a field, 
Part arable and filth ; whereon were sheaves 
New reap’d. Milton, P. L. 


TY’MBER.f x. s. [cimbep, Saxon; from 
cimbpuan, to build ; timbrian, Goth. the 
same ; timmer, Su. Goth. and dimmer is 
our northern pronunciation of tzmder.] 

1. Wood fit for building. 

T learn’d of lighter ‘imder cotes to frame, 


Such as might save my sheep and me from shame, 
Spenser 
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For the body of the ships no nation doth equal 
England for the oaken timber wherewith to build 
them ; but there must bea great providence used, 
that our ship-timber be not unnecessarily wasted. 

Bacon, Adv. to Villiers. 
The straw was laid below, 
Of chips and serewood was the second row ; 
The third of greens, and timber newly fell’d. 
Dryden. 

There are hardly any countries that are desti- 
tute of timber of their own growth. Woodward. 

Upon these walls they plant quick and timber 
trees, which thrive exceedingly. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Who set the twigs, shall he remember, 
That is in haste to sell the timber ? 

And what shall of thy woods remain, 
Except the box that threw the main ? 
2. The main trunk of a tree. 
We take 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part o’ the timber, 
And though we leave it with a root thus hackt, 
The air will drink the sap, Shakspeare. 
3. The main beams of a fabrick. 


4, Materials, ironically. 

Such dispositions are the very errors of human 
nature, and yet they are the fittest timber to make 
politicks of, like to knee timber, that is good for 
ships to be tossed, but not for houses that shall 
stand firm. Bacon. 

To TimBeER. v.x. [from the noun.] To 
light on a tree. A cant word. 

The one took up in a thicket of brush-wood, 
and the other timbered upon a tree hard by. 

L Estrange. 
To TiBeER.f »v. a. To furnish with beams 
or timber; to form; to support. 
Lo, the cock ; 
A purple plume timbers his stately crest ; 
On his high gorget and broad hardy breast 
A rich coat-armour shines, 
Sylvester, Du Bart. (1621,) p. 462. 
TiMBERED.} adj. [from timber; timbré, 
Fr.] Built; formed ; contrived. 

Ilis bark is stoutly timber’d, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approv’d allowance. 

Shaks. Othello, 
A goodly timber’d fellow ; 
Valiant, no doubt. Beaum. and Fl. Mad Lover. 

He left the succession to bis second son ; not 
because he thought him the best timbered to sup- 
port it. Wotton. 

Many heads that undertake learning were never 
squared nor timbered for it. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

TimBeERSow. x. s. A worm in wood; 
perhaps the wood-louse. 

Divers creatures, though they be loathsome to 
take, are of this kind ; as earth-worms, timbersows, 
snails, Bacon» 

TUMBREL.F n. s. [Dr. Johnson gives 
the French timbre, as the derivation. 
But timbre means the bell of a clock, 
or a hall-bell. Z%mbrel is perhaps a 
corruption of tambour, or tambourine, 
written also timburine.] A kind of mu- 
sical instrument played by pulsation. 

The damsels they delight, 
When they their ¢imbrels smite, 


And thereunto dance and carol sweet. 
Spenser, Epithat. 


In their hands sweet timbrels all upheld on hight. 
Spenser. 


Prior. 


Praise with timbrels, organs, flutes ; 
Praise with violins and lutes, Sandys, Paraph. 
For her, through Egypt’s fruitful clime re- 
nown’d, 
Let weeping Nilus hear the timbre! sound, 
Pope, Statius. 
Ti’ MBRELLED.* adj. [from timbrel.] Sung 
to the sound of the timbrel, 
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In vain with ¢émbrell’d anthems dark 
The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipt ark. 
Milton, Ode Nativ. 


Ti MBURINE.* 2. 5. See TAMBOURINE. 


TIME.} 2.5. [cim, cima, Sax. tzma, Icel. 
tym, Erse ; timme, Swedish. ] 


1. The measure of duration. 

This consideration of duration, as set out by 
certain periods, and marked by certain measures 
or epochas, is that which most properly we call 
time. Locke. 

Time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 
But with his arms out-stretch’d, as he would fly, 
Grasps the incomer. Shaksp. Troil. and Cress. 
Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 
Shakspeare. 

Nor will polished amber, although it send forth 
a gross exhalement, he found a long time defective 
upon the exactest scale. Brown, Vilg. Err. 

Time, which consisteth of parts, can be no part 
of infinite duration, or of eternity; for then there 
would be infinite time past to-day, which to-mor- 
row will be more than infinite. ime is one thing, 
and infinite duration is another. Grew. 


2. Space of time. 
Daniel desired that he would giveh im time, and 
that he would shew him the interpretation. 
Dan. ii. 16, 
If a law be enacted to continue for a certain 
time, when that time is elapsed, the law ceaseth 
without any farther abrogation. White. 
He for the time remain’d stupidly good. Milton. 
No time is allowed for digressions, Swift. 


3. Interval. 

Pomanders, and knots of powders, you may 
have continually in your hand; whereas perfumes 
you can take but at dimes. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
4. Life considered as employed, or de- 
stined to employment. 

A great devourer of his time, was his agency for 
men of quality. Fell, Life of Hammond. 

All ways of holy living, all instances, and all 
kinds of virtue, lie open to those who are masters 
of themselves, their ¢ime, and their fortune, Law. 


5. Season ; proper time. 
To every thing there is a season, and a time to 
every purpose. Ecclus. iii. 1. 
They were cut down out of time, whose founda- 
tion was overflown with a flood. Job, xxii. 16. 
He found nothing but leaves on it ; for the time 
of figs was not yet. St. Mar, xi. 13. 
Knowing the ¢ime, that itis high time to awake 
out of sleep. Rom. xiii. 11. 
Short were her marriage joys ; for in the prime 
Of youth her lord expir’d before his time. Dryden. 
I hope I come in time, if not to make, 
At least, to save your fortune and your honour. 
Dryden. 
The time will come when we shall be forced to 
bring our evil ways to remembrance, and then 
consideration will do us little good. Calamy, Serm. 


9. Early time. 
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7. Age; part of duration distinct from 


other parts. 

They shall be given into his hand until a time 
and times. Dan. vii. 25. 

If we should impute the heat of the season unto 
the co-operation of any stars with the sun, it seems 
more favourable for our times to ascribe the same 
unto the constellation of Leo. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The way to please being to imitate nature, the 
poets and the painters, in ancient times, and in the 
best ages, have studied her. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 


8. Past time. 


I was the-man in th’ moon when dime was. | 

Shakspeare. 
In this sense ¢zme seems, 
as Mr. Bagshaw also has observed, bar- 
barously employed like plenty for plen- 
tiful. Ray writes timely enough: “ Many 
words, had they come ¢imely enough, 
might have been useful to me.” Pref. 
to his Collect. of Engl. Words. 

Stanley at Bosworth field, though he came time 
enough to save his life, yet he staid long enough 
to endanger it, Bacon. 

If they acknowledge repentance and a more 
strict obedience to be one time or other necessary, 
they imagine it is time enough yet to set about 
these duties. Rogers. 


10. Time considered as affording oppor- 


tunity. 
The earl lost no time, but marched day and 
night. Clarendon. 


He continued his delights till all the enemies’ 
horse were passed through his quarters; nor did 
then pursue them in any time. Clarendon. 

I would ask any man that means to repent at 
his death, how he knows he shall have an hour’s 
time for it ? Wh. Duty of Man. 

Time is lost, which never will renew, 

While we too far the pleasing path pursue, 
Surveying nature, Dryden, Virg. 


11. Particular quality of some part of 


duration. : 
Comets, importing change of times and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky.  Shaks. 
All the prophets in their age, the dimes 
Of great Messiah sing. Milton, P.L. 
If any reply, that the ¢imes and manners of men 
will not bear such a practice, that is an answer 
from the mouth of a professed time-server. South. 


12. Particular time. 


Give order, that no sort of person 
Have, any time, recourse unto the princes. Shaks. 
When that company died, what time the fire 
devoured two hundred and fifty men. 
Numb, xxvi. 10. 
The worst on me must light, when time shall be. 
Milton, P.L. 
A time will come when my maturer muse 
In Cesar’s wars a nobler theme shall chuse. 
Dryden. 
These reservoirs of snow they cut, distributing 
them to several shops, that from time to time supply 


TimErFuL. adj. [time and full.] Season 


Ti MEKEEPER.* } 7. S. 
TI’/MEPIECE. 


TIM 


million million times bigger than the dimensions o 
that particle. Bentley. 

Lord Oxford, I have now the third time men. 
tioned in this letter, expects you. Swift 


15. Musical measure. 


Musick do I hear ! . 
Ha, ha! keep time. How sour sweet musick is 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept! 
Shakspeare 
You by the help of tune and time 
Can make that song which was but rhime. Waller 
On their exalted wings 
To the celestial orbs they climb, 
And with the harmonious spheres keep time, 
Denham, 
Heroes who o’ercome, or die, 
Have their hearts hung extremely high ; 
The strings of which in battle’s heat 
Against their very corslets beat ; 
Keep time with their own trumpet’s measure, 
And yield them most excessive pleasure. Prior 


To Time. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To adapt to the time; to bring or dc 


at a proper time. 
There is no greater wisdom than well to tim 
the beginnings and onsets of things. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist 
It is hard to ‘believe that where his most nu: 
merous miracles were afforded, they should all wan 
the advantage of the congruous timings to give 
them their due weight and efficacy. Hammond 
The timing of things is a main point in the dis 
patch of all affairs. L, Estrange 
This ’tis to have a virtue out of season. 
Mercy is good, but kings mistake its timing. 
Dryden 
A man’s conviction should be strong, and s 
well timed, that worldly advantages may seem t 
have no share in it. Addison 


2. To regulate as to time. 


To the same purpose old Epopeus spoke, 
Who overlook’d the oars, and tim’d the stroke. 
Addison 


3. To measure harmonically. | 


He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 
Was tim’d with dying cries.  Shakspeare, Coriol 


able; timely ; early. Fubui 
If this arch politician find in his pupils any re 
morse, any feeling of God’s future judgements 
he persuades them that God hath so great need o 
men’s souls, that he will accept them at any time 
and upon any condition ; interrupting, by his vigi 
lant endeayours, all offer of timefud return toward 
God, Ralegh, Hist. of the World 
A watch or cloel 
that keeps good time: 
Ash 
This rate will now be used for finding the lon 
gitude by the time-heeper. Cook and King's Voya, 
Messieurs Wales and Bailey made observation 
on Drake’s Island to ascertain the latitude, longi 
tude, and for putting the time-pieces or watches i 
motion. Cook’s Voyag 


6. A considerable space of duration; con- 


A 5 Naples, Addison. 
tinuance; process of time. 


13. Hour of childbirth. 


Trmevess.f adj. [from time. ] ; 
1. Unseasonable ; done at an imprope 


Fight under him, there ’s plunder to be had ; 
A captain is a very gainful trade : 
And when in service your best days are spent, 
In time you may command a regiment. 
Dryden, Juv. 
In time the mind reflects on its own operations 
about the ideas got by sensation, and thereby stores 
itself with a new set of ideas, ideas of reflection. 
Locke. 
One imagines, that the terrestrial matter which 
is showered down along with rain enlarges the 
bulk of the earth, and that it will in ¢ime bury all 
things under ground. Woodward. 
I have resolved to take ime, and, in spite of all 
misfortunes, to write you, atintervals, a long letter. 
Swift. 


She intended to stay till delivered ; for she was 
within one month of her time. Clarendon. 

The first time I saw a lady dressed in one of 
these petticoats, I blamed her for walking abroad 
when she was so near her time; but soon I found 
all the modish part of the sex as far gone as her- 
self. Addison, Spect, 


14, Repetition of any thing, or mention 


with reference to repetition. 
Four times he cross’d the car of night. 
Milton, P. L. 
Many times I have read of the like attempts 
begun, but never of any finished. Heylin. 


Every single particle would have a sphere of 


void space around it many hundred thousand 


time. 
Nor fits it to prolong the heavenly feast 
Timeless, indecent, but retire to rest. Pope, Odys 


2. Untimely; immature; done before thi 


proper time. 
A pack’ of sorrows, which would press y 


down, a 
If unprevented, to your timeless grave.  Shaksp 
Noble Gloster’s death, 
Who wrought it with the king, and who perform’ 
The bloody office of his timeless end. 
Shakspeare, Richs I. 
O wither’d, timeless youth ; are all thy promis 


Thy goodly growth of honours, come to this? 
Beaum. and Fl. Doub. Mar 


3. Endless. 


oo OM 


[They] headlong rush 
_ To timeless night and chaos, whence they rose. 

7 Young, Night Th. 2. 
TrMELESSLY.* adv. [from timeless.]  Be- 
fore the natural time ; unseasonably. 

- O fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted, 

Soft silken primrose, fading timelessly. 
Milton, Ode. 
TYMELINEsS.* x. s. [from timely.] The 
state or circumstance of being timely. 
Scott. 
Timety.f adj. [from time; Su. Goth. 
_ timelig. | 
1, Seasonable ; sufficiently early. 
The west glimmers with some streaks of day, 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
Tojgain the timely inn. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
appy were I in my ¢imely death, 
~ Could all my travels warrant me they live. Shaks. 
_ Lest heat should hinder us, his timely care 
_ Hath unbesought provided. Milton, P. L. 
Ill to my charge, 
_ And show my duty by my timely care. 
2. Keeping measure, time, or tune. 
in use. 
___ And many bards, that to the trembling chord 
_ Can tune their timely voices cunningly. 
3 Spenser, F. Q. 
Trety. adv. [from time.] Early ; soon. 
The beds’ th’ east are soft, and thanks to you, 
_ That call’d me timelier than my purpose hither. 
Shakspeare. 


t 


Dryden. 
Not 


ei Sent to forewarn 
Us timely of what else might be our loss, 
Va Milton, P. L. 
Timely advis’d, the coming evil shun ; 
_ Better not do the deed, than weep it done. Prior. 
TrMerveasen. x. s. [time and please.] One 
who complies with prevailing opinions 
_ whatever they be. 
Scandal, the suppliants for the people, call them 
_ Timepleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. Shaks. 
‘TYMESERVER.¥ xn. 5. [time and serve. | 
__ One who meanly complies with present 
power. 
_ That which politicks and time-servers do for 
earthly advantages, we will do for spiritual. 
a Bp. Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 
__ Timeservers, covetous, illiterate persecutors, not 
lovers of the truth. Milton, Hist. of Eng. B. iii. 
‘Timeservine. xn. s. [time and serve.] 
_ Mean compliance with present power. 
If such by trimming and ¢imeserving, which are 
but two words for the same thing, abandon the 
_ church of England ; this will produce confusion. 
ele South. 
_ TYMID. adj. [temide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] 
Fearful ;_ timorous; wanting courage ; 
_ wanting boldness. 
____ Poor is the triumph o’er the tiyid hare. 
vq Thomson. 
Tan'piry.t n. 8. [timidité, Fr. timiditas, 
_ Lat. from timid.]  Fearfulness ;_ timor- 
 Ousness; habitual cowardice. 
Thus in the field the royall host did stand, 
_ None fainting under base timiditie, 
But ready bent to use their running hand 
_ Against the force of forren enemie. 
Meer Mir. for Mag. (1610,) p. 823. 
_,. The hare figured pusillanimity and timidity from 
_ its temper, Brown, Vulg. Err. 
‘IMIsT.* n. s, [from time.] One who 
_ complies with the times ; a timeserver. 
A timist is a noun adjective of the present tense. 
_ He hath no more of a conscience than fear, and 
his religion is not his but the prince’s. He reyer- 
Meeth a courtier’s servant’s servant | 
Overbury, Charact. sign. E. 7. b. 
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TY’MOROUS., adj. [timor, Lat.]  Fear- 
ful; full of fear and scruple. 
Prepossessed heads will ever doubt it, and 
timorous beliefs will never dare to try it. 
Brown, Vulg. Err. 
The infant flames, whilst yet they were conceal’d 
In tim’rous doubts, with pity I beheld ; 
With easy smiles dispell’d the silent fear, 
That durst not tell me what I died to hear. Prior. 


Tr‘Morousty. adv. [from timorous.] Fear- 
fully; with much fear. 
We would haye had you heard 
The traitor speak, and timorously confess 
The manner and the purpose of his treasons. 
Shakspeare. 
Though they had 
gold from a stone, and metal from wood, yet they 
but ¢imorously ventured on such terms which should 
pretend to signify their real essences. Locke. 
Let dastard souls be timorously wise : 
But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 
Far-fancy’d ills, and dangers out of sight. 
; A. Philips. 
TYMorousyess.f x. 5. {from timorous. | 
Fearfulness. 
Timorousness and bashfulness hinder their pro- 
ceedings, Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 188. 
It is the greatest timorousness and cowardice in 
the world. Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. 3. § 9. 
The clergy, through the timorousness of many 
among them, were refused to be heard by their 
council, Swift. 
Trmous. adj. [from time.] Early ; timely ; 
not innate. Obsolete. 
By a wise and timous inquisition, the peccant 
humours and humourists must be discovered, 
purged, or cut off. Bacon. 


TIN. n. s. [ten, Dutch.] 
1. One of the primitive metals, called by 
the chemists Jupiter. 

Quicksilver, lead, iron, and tin, have opacity 
or blackness, Peacham on Blaxoning. 

Tin ore sometimes holds about one-sixth of tin. 

Woodward. 
2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin. 
To Tin. v.a. [from the noun.] To cover 
with tin. 

To keep the earth from getting into the vessel, 
he employed a plate of iron tinned over and per- 
forated. Boyle. 

The cover may be tinned over only by nailing 
of single tin plates over it. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

New tinning a saucepan is chargeable. Swift. 

TrNcaL. x. s. A mineral. 

The tincal of the Persians seems to be the chry- 
socolla of the ancients, and what our borax is made 
of, Woodward. 


To TINCT. v. a. [tinctus, Lat. teint, Fr.] 
1. To stain; to colour; to spot; to die. 
Some bodies have a more departable nature than 


others in colouration; for a small quantity of 
saffron will tinct more than a very great quantity 


of wine. Bacon. 
Some were tincted blue, some red, others yellow. 
Brown.* 


I distilled some of the ¢incted liquor, and all 
that came over was as limpid as rock water. Boyle. 
Those who have preserved an innocence, would 
not suffer the whiter parts of their soul to be dis- 

coloured or tincted by the reflection of one sin. 
Decay of Chr. Piety. 

2. To imbue with a taste. 

We have artificial wells mude in imitation of 
the natural, as dincted upon vitriol, sulphur, and 
steel. Bacon. 


Tincr.* part. Coloured; stained. 


The blue in black, the green in gray, is tinct. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. Nov. 


Tincr. x. s. [from the verb.] Colour; 
stain ; spot. 


ideas enough to distinguish |. 


a 
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That great med’cine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee, Shakspecre. 
The first scent of a vessel lasts, and the tinct 
the wool first appears of, B. Jonson. 
Of evening tinct 
The purple-streaming amethyst is thine. Thomson. 
Trncrure. n. s. [teinture, Fr. tinctura, 
from ténctus, Lat. ] 
1. Colour or tastesuperaddedby something. 
The sight must be sweetly deceived by an in- 
sensible passage from bright colours to dimmer, 
which Italian artisans call the middle tinctures. 
Wotton on Architecture. 
Hence the morning planet gilds her horn ; 
By tincture or reflection they augment 
Their small peculiar. Milton, P.L. 
"Tis the fate of princes, that no knowledge 
Come pure to them, but, passing through the eyes 
And ears of other men, it takes a tincture 
From every channel. Denham. 
That beloved thing engrosses him, and, like a 
coloured glass before his eyes, casts its own colour 
and tincture upon all the images of things. South. 
To begin the practice of an art with a light 
tincture of the rules, is to expose ourselves to the 
scorn of those who are judges, Dryden. 
Malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they 
are engaged in, will discover their natural tincture 
of mind. Addison, 
Few in the next generation who will not write 
and read and have an early tincture of religion. 
Addison. 
Sire of her joy and source of her delight ! 
O! wing’d with pleasure, take thy happy flight, 
And give each future morn a tinctwre of thy white. 
Prior. 
All manners take a tincture from our own, 
Or come discolour’d through our passions shown. 
Pope. 
Have a care lest some darling science so far 
prevail over your mind, as to give a sovereign 
tincture to all your other studies, and discolour ail 
your ideas. Watts. 
2. Extract of some drug made in spirits. 
In tinctures drawn from vegetables, the super- 
fluous spirit of wine distilled off leaves the extract 
of the vegetable, Boyle. 
To Tincture. »v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To imbue or impregnate with some 


colour or taste. 
The bright sun compacts the precious stone, 
Imparting radiant lustre like his own: 
He tinctures rubies with their rosy hue, 
And on the sapphire spreads a heavenly blue. 
Blackmore. 
A little black paint will ¢incture and spoil 
twenty gay colours. Watts. 
2. To imbue the mind. 
Early were our minds tinctured with a distin- 
guishing sense of good and evil; early were the 
seeds of a divine love, and holy fear of offending, 
sown in our hearts, Atterbury. 
To TIND.F »v. a. [tandjan, M. Gothick ; 
taenda, Su. Goth. cendan, Saxon, from 
the Celt. and Welsh, tan, fire. Wach- 
ter, and Serenius.] To kindle; to set 
on fire. 
As one candle tindeth a thousand. 
Bp. Sanderson, Serm. i. 56. 
Trnver. n.s. [cyndpe, cendpe, Saxon. ] 
Any thing eminently inflammable placed 
to catch fire. 
Strike on the tinder, ho! 
Give me a taper. Shakspeare, Othello. 
To these shameless pastimes were their youth 
admitted, thereby adding, as it were, fire to tinder. 
Hakewill. 
Where sparks and fire do meet with tinder, 
Those sparks more fire willstill engender. Suckling. 
Whoever our trading with England would hin- 
der, 
To inflame both the nations do plainly conspire; 
51L 
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Because Irish linen will soon turn to tinder, 
And wool it is greasy, and quickly takes fire. 
Swift. 
TrNpERBOX. n. s. [éinder and bow.] The 
box for holding tinder. 

That worthy patriot, once the bellows 
And tinderbor of all his fellows. Hudibras. 

He might even as well have employed his time 
in catching moles, making lanterns and tinder- 
bowes. Atterbury. 

TYNDERLIKE.* adj. [tinder and like.] In- 
flammable as tinder. 

I am known to be a humorous patrician ; hasty 
and tinderlike upon too trivial motion. 

Shakspeare, Coriol. 
Tine.f 2. s. [tindr, Icel. tinne, West. Goth. 
from the Goth. taunn, tenn, a tooth, 
Serenius ; cinday, Sax. occee rastri. ] 
1. The tooth of a harrow; the spike of a 
fork. 

In the southern parts of England they destroy 
moles by traps that fall on them, and strike sharp 
tines or teeth through them. Mortimer, Husb. 

2, Trouble; distress. See TEEN. 
The tragical effect, 
Vouchsafe, O thou the mournful’st muse of nine, 
That wont’st the tragick stage for to direct, 


In funeral complaints and wailful tine. Spenser. 
To TINE.{ v. a. [cynan, Saxon. See Zo 


Tinp. ] 
1. To kindle ; to light ; to set on fire. 
Strifeful Atin in their stubborn mind 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin’d. 
Spenser. 
The clouds 
Justling or push’d with winds, rude in their shock, 
Tine the slant lightning; whose thwart flame 
driv’n down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir. Milton, P. L. 
The priest with holy hands was seen to tine 
The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. 
Dryden. 
2. [Timan, Saxon, to shut.] To shut; to 
fence or enclose. Coles, and Grose. 
To Tru. v. a. To rage; to smart. Not 
now in use. 
‘ Eden, though but small, 
Yet often stainde with blood of many a band 
Of Scots and English both, that ¢yned on his 
strand. Spenser, F. Q. iv. xi, 36. 
Ne was there salve, ne was there medicine, 
That mote recure their wounds; so inly they did 
tine. Spenser, F.Q. 
Tr’NEMAN, or Tienman.* n. s. Of old a 
petty officer in the forest, who had the 
nocturnal care of vert and venison, and 
other servile employments. Cowel. 
To Tinc.* v. n. [from the sound; tinter, 
Fr.] Toring; to sound as a bell. 
Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
Tine.* x. s. A sharp sound: as, the ting 
ofabell. Sherwood. The little bell of 
a church is in several places called the 
ting-tang. 


To TINGE. ». a. [tingo, Lat.] To im- 
* L 6 . 
pregnate or imbue with a colour or 


taste. 

Sir Roger is something of an humourist ; and 
his virtues as well as imperfections are tinged by a 
certain extravagance, which makes them particu- 
larly his. Addison, Spect. 

A red powder mixed with a little blue, or a blue 
with a little red, doth not presently lose its colour ; 
but a white powder mixed with any colour is pre- 
sently tinged with that colour, and is equally capa- 
ble of being tinged with any colour whatever. 

Newton, Opt. 

If the eye be tinged with any colour, as in the 


jaundice, so as to tinge pictures in the bottom of 


TIN 


the eye with that colour, all objects appear tinged 
with the same colour. Newton. 

She lays some useful bile aside, 

To tinge the chyle’s insipid tide ; 
Else we should want both gibe and satire, 
And all be burst with pure good-nature. Prior. 

The infusions of rhubarb and saflron dinge the 
urine with a high yellow. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

TrncEnT. adj. [tingens, Lat.] Having 
the power to tinge. 

This wood, by the tincture it afforded, appeared 
to have its coloured part genuine ; but as for the 
white part, it appears much less enriched with the 
tingent property. Boyle. 

Trnewass. x. s. [tinand glass.] Bismuth. 


To TUNGLE. v: x. [tingelen, Dutch.] 

1. To feel a sound, or the continuance of 
a sound, in the ears. This is perhaps 
rather tinkle ; which see. 

The ears of every one that heareth it shall dingle. 

1 Sam. iii. 11. 

When our ear tingleth, we usually say that some- 
body is talking of us ; which is an ancient conceit. 
Brown. 

2. To feel a sharp quick pain with a sen- 
sation of motion. 

The pale boy senator yet tingling stands. Pope. 

3. To feel either pain or pleasure with a 
sensation of motion. The sense of this 
word is not very well ascertained. 

They suck pollution through their dingling veins. 
Tickell. 

In a palsy, sometimes the sensation or feeling 

is either totally abolished, or dull with a sense of 
tingling. Arbuthnot. 

Tr'netine.* x. s. [from tingle.] A kind 
of pain or pleasure with a sensation of 
motion; a noise in the ears. 

A kind of sleeping in the blood, a whoreson 
tingling. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. 11. 

To Tink. v. n. [tinnio, Latin; tincian, 
Welsh.] To make a sharp shrill noise. 

Trnxer.} n.s. [from tink, because their 
way of proclaiming their trade is to beat 
a kettle, or because in their work they 
make a tinkling noise. Dr. Johnson. — 
Hence our northern word, among the 
common people, is ¢zrkler : and so in our 
old lexicography : “tinker or tinkler.” 
Barret, Alv. 1580.] A mender of old 
brass. 

Am not I old Sly’s son, by education a card- 
maker, and now by present profession a tinker ? 
Shakspeare. 
My copper medals by the pound 
May be with learned justice weigh’d : 
To turn the balance, Otho’s head 
May be thrown in: and for the mettle 
The coin may mend a linker’s kettle. Prior. 

Ty nkery.* adj. [trom tinker.) After 
the manner of a tinker. 

They suffer no tinkerly pleadings of mending 
one hole, and making two. 
Sermon, §c. by B. Hickeringill, (1681,) p. 37. 

To TYNKLE.F v. n. [tincian, Welsh, the 
same; dinkr, Icelandick ; sound, noise. 
Serenius. | 

1. To make a sharp quick noise ; to clink. 

Railing and tinkling rhimers, whose writings 
the vulgar more greedily read. 
B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
His feeble hand a javelin threw, 
Which flutt’ring, seem’d to ioiter as it flew: 
Just, and but barely, to the mark it held, 
And faintly tinkled on the brazen shield. 
Dryden, Ain. 
The sprightly horse 
Moves to the musick of his tinkling bells. 
Dodsley. 
a 
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2. It seems to have been improperly used 
by Pope. 

The wandering streams that shine between the 

hills, 
The grots that echo to the éinkling rills. 
3. To hear a low quick noise. 

With deeper brown the grove was overspread, 
A sudden horrour seiz’d his giddy head, 

And his ears tinkled, and the colour fled. Dryden, 
To 'TYNKLE.* v. a. To cause to clink, 

The sexton or bell-man goeth about the streets 
with a small bell in his hand, which he tinkleth all 
along as he goeth. Ray, Rem. p. 207. 

Trnkxe.* n. s. [from the verb.] Clink; 
a quick noise. 

The tinkle of the words is all that strikes the 
ears, and soothes them with a transient and slightly 
pleasurable sensation. 

: Mason on Ch. Musick, p. 114. 
TYNKLER.* See TINKER. 
Trnxina.* n.s. [from tinkle.] A quick 
noise. 

The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk 
with stretched out necks, making a tinkling with 
their feet. Isaiah, iii, 16. 

Drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds, 

, F Gray, Elegy, 
TYNMAN. n. s. [tin and man.] A manu- 
facturer of tin, or iron tinned over, 
Didst thou never pop 
Thy head into a tinman’s shop ? Prior. 
Trwner. n.s. [from én; cin, Sax.] One 
who works in the tin mines. 

The Cornish men, many of them could for a 
need live under ground, that were tinners. 

: Sah Bacon, Hen. VII. 
TYNNIENT.* adj. [¢inniens, Lat.] Emitting 
a clear sound. 

It will make every religious string, so to say, 
more intense and tinnient. 

Essay on the Action for the Pulpit, (1753,) p. 86. 
Trnny. adj. [from tin.) Abounding with 
tin. 

Those arms of sea that thrust into the tinny 

strand, Drayton: 
TrNeenny. n. s. A certain customary 
duty anciently paid to the tithingmen, 
Bailey. 
Bailey. 


Pope. 


Trnworm. n.s. An insect. 


TINSEL. x. s. [etincelle, Fr.] 
1. A kind of shining cloth. 
A tinsel vail her amber locks did shrowd, 
That strove to cover what it could not hide. 
Fairfax. 
It’s but a night-gown in respect of yours; 
cloth of gold and cuts, underborne with a bluish 
tinsel. Shakspeares 
By Thetis’ tinsel-slipper’d feet, 


And the songs of sirens sweet. Milton, Comuse 


2. Any thing shining with false lustre ; any 
thing shewy and of little value. 
For favours cheap and common who would 
strive ? 
Yet scatter’d here and there I some behold, 
Who can discern the tinsel from the gold. 
Dryden 
If the man will too curiously examine the super- 
ficial tinsel good, he undeceives himself to his own 


cost. Norris. 
No glittering tinsel of May fair 
Could with this rod of Sid compare. Swift. 


Ti'nseL.* adj. Specious; showy; plau- 
sible ; superficial. 
Tinsel affections make a glorious glistering. 
Beaum. and Fl. Loy. Subject. 
Tinsel enthusiasms are in the world. : 
Spencer, Van. of Vulg. Proph. p. 16. 
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Ye tinsel insects, whom a court maintains, 
_ That counts your beauties only by your stains, 
‘Spin all your cobwebs o’er the eyes of day, 
_ The muse’s wing shall brush you all away. Pope. 
To TrNsev. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
decorate with cheap ornaments; to 
_ adorn with lustre that has no value. 
Hence you phantastick postillers in song, 
: My text defeats your art, ’tis nature’s tongue, 
_ Scorns all her ¢insoil’d metaphors of pelf, 
Illustrated by nothing but herself. Cleaveland. 
She, ¢insell’d o’er in robes of varying hues, 
_ With self-applause her wild creation views, 
‘Sees momentary monsters rise and fall, 
And with her own fool’s colours gilds them all. 
c Pope. 


A 


TINT. n. s. [teinte, Fr. tinta, Ital] 
dye; a colour. 
Whether thy hand strike out some free design, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at ev’ry line ; 
Or blend in beauteous tint the colour’d mass, 
And from the canvas call the mimick face. Pope. 
___ The virtues of most men will only blow, 
Like coy auriculas, in Alpine snow: 
Transplant them to the equinoctial line, 
_ Their vigour sickens, and their tints decline. 
ne Harte. 
Though it be allowed that elaborate harmony of 
colouring, a brilliancy of tints, a soft and gradual 
_ transition from one to another, present to the eye 
what an harmonious concert of music does to the 
ear, it must be remembered, that painting is not 


merely a gratification of sight. Reynolds. 
Yo Tinr.* »v, a. [from the noun.] To 


tinge ; to colour. Modern. 
No more young hope tints with her light and 
bloom 
The darkening scene. Seward, Sonn. p.3. 
Tintama’R.* n.5. [tintamarre, old French; 
from marre, a mattock ; “ pour houer la 
- vigne, Greek pagicv: c'est de 1a qu’on 
fait venir ¢intamarre, & cause du bruit 
_ que font quelquefois les vignerons en 
éintant sur leur marre.” Menage, and 
_ Morin. Cotgrave calls it “a clashing 
~ or crashing, a rustling or jingling noise 
made in the fall of wooden stuff, or ves- 
sels of metal; also, a black santus, the 
loud wrangling, or jangling outcries of 
scolds or scolding fellows ; any extreme 
or horrible din.”] A confused noise ; 
a hideous outcry. . The word is noticed 
by Coles in his Dict. 1685. 
The croud, noise, and tintamar of the great 
world. Bp. Gauden’s Life of Hooker, (1661,) p.13. 
___ Squalling hautboys, false-stopped violoncellos, 
buzzing bassoons, —all ill-tuned. The tintamarre, 
which this kind of squeaking and scraping and 
_ grumbling produces, I will not pain my reader by 
_ _ bringing stronger to his recollection. 
i Mason on Church Musick, p. 218. 
| Trxy. adj. [tint, tynd, Danish.] Little ; 
small; puny. A burlesque word. 
__ Any pretty little tiny kickshaws, 
i Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
When that I was a little tiny boy, 
_ A foolish thing was but a toy. Shaks. Tw. Night. 
__ But ah! I fear thy little fancy roves, 
5 On little females and on little loves ; 
_ Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny spouse, 
_The baby playthings that adorn thy house, Swift. 
-TIP.+ 2. s. [tip, tipken, Dutch. ] 
1, Top; end; point; extremity. 
_ __ The ¢ip no jewel needs to wear, 
The tip is jewel of the ear. Sidney. 
They touch the beard With the tip of their 
_ tongue, and wet it. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
__ Where the rainbow in the horizon 
~ Doth pitch her tips. Browne, Brit. Past. B.1. 8.2. 
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Thrice upon thy finger’s ¢ip, 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip. Milton, Comus. 
A rich fir composed of tips of sables. 
Bp. Wren, Monarchy Assert, p.42. 
All the pleasure dwells upon the tip of his 
tongue. South. 
She has fifty private amours, which nobody yet 
knows any thing of but herself, and thirty clan- 
destine marriages that have not been touched by 
the tip of the tongue. Addison. 
Ino longer look upon lord Plausible as ridicu- 
lous, for admiring a lady’s fine tip of an ear and 
pretty elbow. Pope. 
2. One part of the play at ninepins. 
Down goes his belief of your homilies and ar- 
ticles, thirty-nine at a tip. 
Dryden, Duchess of York's Pap. Defended. 


To Tiv.f v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To top; to end; to cover on the end. 
We'll tip thy horns with gold. 
Shakspeare, Much Ado. 
They did not go to ti the tongue with a little 
language only. Howell, instr. For. Trav. p. 206. 
Tn his hand a reed 
Stood waving tipp’d with fire. Milton, P. L. 
With truncheon ¢ipp’d with iron head, 
The warriour to the lists he led. Hudibras. 
How would the old king smile 
To see you weigh the paws, when tipp’d with gold, 
And throw the shaggy spoils about your shoulders? 
Addison. 
Quartos, octavos shape the lessening pyre, 
And last a little Ajax dips the spire. 
Pope, Dunciad. 
Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shin’d in description, he might show it ; 
Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls, 
And tips with silver all the walls. Pope, Horace. 
; Tipt with jet, 
Fair ermines spotless as the snows they press. 
Thomson. 
2. To give: this is a low cant term. 
She writes love letters to the youth in grace, 
Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold’s face. 
Dryden. 
The pert jackanapes tipped me the wink, and 
put out his tongue at his grandfather, Tatler. 


3. To strike lightly; to tap. 
A third rogue tips me by the elbow, 
Their judgment was, upon the whole, 
That lady is the dullest soul ; 
Then ¢ipt their forehead in a jeer, 
As who should say, she wants it here. 
When I saw the keeper frown, 
Tipping him with half a crown, 
Now, said I, we are alone, 
Name your heroes one by one. Swift. 
To Tre.* v.n. With off: to fall off; to 
die. A vulgar phrase. 
Treret. n.s. [teppec, Saxon.] Some- 
thing worn about the neck. 
His turban was white, with a small red cross on 
the top; he had also a tippet of fine linnen. 
Bacon. 
To TYPPLE.+ v. 2. [tepel, a dug, old 
Teutonick. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius 
considers it as a variation only of the 
Belg. zuipen, or sudpen, to sip.} To 
drink luxuriously; to waste life over 
the cup. ; j 
Let us grant it is not amiss to sit, 
And keep the turn of tippling with a slave, 
To reel the streets at noon. Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
To Trprie. v.a. To drink in luxury or 
excess. 7 5 
While his canting drone-pipe scann’d j 
The mystick figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmestry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling lines. Cleaveland. 
To a short meal he makes a tedious grace, 
Before the barley-pudding comes in place ; 


Swift. 


Swift. 
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Then bids fall on; himself for saving charges 
A peel’d slic’d onion eats, and tipples verjuice. 
Dryden. 
If a slumber haply does invade 

My weary limbs, my fancy ’s still awake, 

Thoughtful of drink, and eager in a dream, 

Tipples imaginary pots of ale. Philips. 
TrppLe. n.s. [from the verb.] Drink; 


liquor. 
While the tipple was paid for, all went merrily 
on. DL? Estrange. 


Ty'pptep. adj. [from tipple.] Tipsy ; 
drunk. 
Merry, we sail from the east, 
Half tippled at a rainbow feast. Dryden. 
TrppLer.f x. s. [from ¢zpple.] A sottish 
drunkard ; an idle drunken fellow. 
Gamesters, tipplers, tavern hunters, and other 
such dissolute people. 
Harmar, Tr. of Bexa, (1587,) p. 313. 
TrpsTarr. n. s. [tip and staff] 
1, An officer with a staff tipped with metal. 
2. The staff itself so tipt. 
One had in his hand a tipstaff of a yellow cane, 
tipped at both ends with blue. Bacon. 
Tr'psy. adj. [from tipple.] Drunk; over- 
powered with excess of drink. 
The riot of the tipsy bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage. Shaks. 
Welcome joy and feast, 
Midnight shout and revelry, 
Tipsy dance and jollity. Milton, Comus. 
TrPtor. n.s. [tip and toe.] The end of 
the toe. 
Where the fond ape himself uprearing high, 
Upon his diptoes stalketh stately by. 
Spenser, Hub. Tale. 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tiptoe when this day is nam’d, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. -Shaks. 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands ¢iptoe on the misty mountains’ tops. Shaks. 
Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand. Herbert, 
Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 
And stood on tiptoes from the ground. Dryden. 
Ti’peLinG-HousSE.* z.s. A house in which 
liquors are sold ; a publick-house. 
‘Lhe knave her father—kept a tippling-house. 
Beaum. and Fl. Maid in the Mill. 
Sitting in tippling-houses for whole nights to- 
gether. Life of A. Wood, p. 43. 
Trrror.* An expression, often used in 
common conversation, denoting the ut- 
most degree, excellence, or perfection. 
If you love operas, there will be the most splen~ 
did in Italy, four tiptop voices, a new theatre. 
Gray to West, Lett. (1741.) 
Tire.f x. s. [uiep, Sax. apparatus, ordo, 
series. ] 
1. Rank; row. Sometimes written tier. 
Your lowest éire of ordnance must lie four foot 
clear above water, when all loading is in, or else 
those your best pieces will be of small use at sea, 
in any grown weather that makes the billows to 
rise. Ralegh, Essays. 
Stood rank’d of seraphim another row, 
In posture to displode their second tire 
Of thunder. Milton, P. L. 
In all those wars there were few triremes, most 


of them being of one fire of oars of fifty banks. 
Arbuthnot, 


2. Furniture ; apparatus. 
Saint George’s worth 

Enkindles like desire of high exploits : 
Immediate sieges, and the tere of war i" 
Row] in thy eager mind. Philips. 

When they first peep forth of the ground, they 
shew their whole tire of leaves, then flowers, next 
seeds, Woodward. 
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3. [Corrupted from ¢éar or tiara, or from 


attire.| A head-dress. 
On her head she wore a tire of gold, 

Adorn’d with gems and ouches. Spenser. 
Here is her picture: let me see ; Pe 

If I had such a fire, this face of mine 

Were full as lovely as is this of hers. Shakspeare. 
The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 

Now fills a burnish’d throne of quenchless fire, 
And for his old fair robes of light he wears 

A gloomy mantle of dark flame; the tire 
That crowns his hated head, on high appears. 

Crashaw. 

When the fury took her stand on high, 

A hiss from all the snaky tire went round. Pope. 


To TIRE. v. a. [epan, cipian, Sax.] 
1. To fatigue; to make weary ; to harass; 
to wear out with labour or tediousness. 

Tir d with toil, all hopes of safety past, 

From pray’rs to wishes he descends at last. 
Dryden. 
For this a hundred voices I desire, 
To tell thee what a hundred tongues would tire ; 
Yet never could be worthily exprest, 
How deeply thou art seated in my breast. 
Dryden, Pers. 
2. It has often owt added to intend the sig- 
nification. 

Often a few that are stiff do tire owt a greater 

number that are more moderate. Bacon, Essays. 
A lonely way 
The cheerless Albion wander’d half a day ; 
Tir’d out, at length a spreading stream he spy’d. 
Tickell. 
3. [From attire or tire, from tiara.) To 
dress the head. 

Jezebel painted her face, and tired her head. 

2 Kings, ix. 30. 
To Tire.f v.n. [ceopan, Sax.] To fail 
with weariness. 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad ¢ires in a mile-a. Shaks. Wint. Tale. 

To Tire.* v.n. [upan, Sax. is found in 
the same sense.! To feed or prey upon: 
an old and well authorized verb. 

Looke how that a goshauke tireth. 

Gower, Conf. Am. 

An eagle every day sat tiring upon his liver, and 
wasting it. Bacon, Prometh. 

Whose haughty spirit winged with desire 
Will coast my crown, and like an empty eagle 
Tire on the flesh of me and of my son. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. 111. 

Ye dregs of baseness, vultures amongst men, 
That tire upon the hearts of generous spirits :— 

You do us wrong, sir, we tire no generous spi- 

ts; we tire nothing but our hackneys. 
Beaum. and Fl. Hon. Man’s Fortune. 
Tr REDNESS. 2. s. [from tired.] State of 
being tired ; weariness. 

It is not through the tiredness of the age of the 
earth, but through our own negligence that it hath 
not satisfied us bountifully. 

Hakewill on Providence. 
Trresome. adj. [from tere.) Wearisome ; 
fatiguing ; tedious. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will 
prove liresome to the reader, the poet must some- 
times relieve the subject with a pleasant and per- 
tinent digression. Addison. 

Nothing is so tiresome as the works of those 
criticks who write in a dogmatick way, without 
language, genius, or imagination. Addison. 

Tr’RESOMENESS. x. s. [from dtiresome.] Act 
or quality of being tiresome. 

TYREWOMAN. n. 8. [tire and woman.] A 
woman whose business is to make dresses 
for the head. 

Why should they not value themselves for this 
outside fashionableness of the tirewoman’s making, 


Toe 
when their parents have so early instructed them 
to do so? Locke on Education. 
TYRINGHOUSE. | n.s. [tre and house, or 
TrRincroom. § room.] The room in 
which players dress for the stage. 
This green plot shall be our stage, this hawthorn 
brake our tzringhouse. Shakspeare. 
Man’s life ’s a tragedy ; his mother’s womb, 
From which he enters, is the tirmgroom ; 
This spacious earth the theatre, and the stage 
That country which he lives in; passions, rage, 
Folly, and vice, are actors. Wotton. 
Trrwit. 2.5. [vanellus, Lat.] A bird. 
Ainsworth. 
Tis, contracted for 2¢ zs. 
’ Tis destiny unshunnable. Shakspeare. 
Tr’sick. n. s. [corrupted from phthisich.] 
Consumption ; morbid waste. 
Tr’stca.. adj. [for phthisical.] Consump- 
tive. 


TISSUE. x. 5. [tissu, Fr. caran, to weave, 
Norman Saxon.] Cloth interwoven with 
gold or silver, or figured colours. 

In their glittering tisswes emblaz’d 
Holy memorials, acts of zeal and love, 
Recorded eminent, Milton, P. L. 
A robe of tissue, stiff with golden wire ; 
An upper vest, once Helen’s rich attire ; 
From Argos by the fam’d adultress brought, 
With golden flowers and winding foliage wrought. 
Dryden. 

To Ti’ssuz. v.a. [from the noun.] To 

interweave ; to variegate. 
The chariot was covered with cloth of gold 
tissued upon blue. Bacon, New Atlantis. 
They have been always frank of their blessings 
to countenance any great action; and then, ac- 
cording as it should prosper, to tissue upon it some 
pretence or other. Wotton. 
Mercy will sit between, 
Thron’d in ceelestial sheen, 
With radiant feet the isswed clouds down steering. 
. Milton, Ode. 

TIT. x. s. [Dr. Johnson has here offered 
no etymon; but observes, under titmouse, 
that tit signifies little in the Teutonick 
dialects. Thus Kilian, tzjte, Teut. any 
small bird, to which he adds from 
Gesner, “De juvenibus ignavis vulg6 
dicitur, quod sunt pulchri zztz.”] 

1. A small horse: generally in contempt. 

No storing of pasture with baggagely tit, 
With ragged, with aged, and evil at hit. 
Thou might’st have ta’en example 
From what thou read’st in story ; 
Being as worthy to sit 
On an ambling tit, 
As thy predecessor Dory. 
2, A woman: in contempt. 
A yast virago, or an ugly dit. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 524. 
Am I one 
Selected out of all the husbands living, 
To be so ridden by a tit of tenpence ? 
Am I so blind and bedrid ? 
Beaum. and Fl. Tam, Tamed. 
What does this envious ¢it, but away to her fa- 
ther with a tale. L’ Estrange. 
A willing tit that will venture her corps with 
you. Dryden. 
Short pains for thee, for me a son and heir, 
Girls cost as many throes in bringing forth ; 
Beside, when born, the tits are little worth. 
’ Dryden. 

3. A titmouse or tomtit. [parus, Lap. A 
bird. , 

Trrarr. xn. s. [properly tidbit ; tid, ten- 
der, and Jit.) Nice bit; nice food. 

John pampered esquire South with ¢itdits till he 
grew wanton, Arbuthnot, 


Tusser. 


Denham. 
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Tr’ THABLE. adj. [from tithe.] Subject to 
the payment of tithes; that of which 
tithes may be taken. 

The popish priest shall, on taking the oath of 
allegiance to his majesty, be entitled to a tently 
part or tithe of all things ¢ithable in Ireland belong- 
ing to the papists, within their respective parishes. — 


Swift. 
TITHE. x. s. [cedoa, Saxon, tenth.] 


1. The tenth part; the part assigned to 
the maintenance of the ministry. 

Many have made witty invectives against usury; 
they say, that itis pity the devil should have God’s 
part, which is the tithe. Bacon. 

Sometimes comes she with a tithe pig’s tail, 
Tickling the parson as he lies asleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice, 

9. The tenth part of any thing. 
I have searched man by man, boy by boy ; the 
tithe of a hair was never lost in my house before. 
Shakspeare. 
Since the first sword was drawn about this ques- 
tion, 
Ey’ry tithe soul ’mongst many thousand dismes 
Hath been as dear as Helen. Shaks. T'r. and Cress, 


3. Small part; small portion, unless it be 
misprinted for Zitles. ‘ 
Offensive wars for religion are seldom to be 
approved, unless they have some mixture of civil 
tithes. Bacon. 


To TiTHE. v. a. [ceodsian, Saxon.] To 


tax; to levy the tenth part. 

When I come to the tithing of them, I will tithe 
them one with another, and will make an Jrish- 
man the tithingman. Spenser on Ireland. 

By decimation and a tithed death, 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loaths, take thou the destin’d tenth. 
Shakspeare. 

When thou hast made an end of tithing all the 
tithes of thine increase, the third year, the year of 
tithing, give unto the Levite, stranger, fatherless, 
and widow. Deut. xxvi. 12, 

To Titux. v.n. To pay tithe. 

For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 

Tithe so as thy cattle the Lord do not strike. 
Tussere 
Exempt from pay- 


Shaks. 


TITHEFREE.* adj. 

ment of tithe. 
Allestates subject to tithes were transmitted, or 
purchased, subject to this incumbrance ; for which 
the purchaser must have paid a greater price, and 
the farmer a higher rent, if they had been tithe-free. 
Abp. Hort, Charge to the Clergy. 

Trruer.t xn. s. [from tithe.] One who 
gathers tithes. 

Thus far tithers themselves have contributed to 
their own confutation. 
Milton, Consid. to remove Hirelings out of the Church. 

TrtuHiInG.f x. s. [cidinz, Sax.] 

1. Tithing is the number or company of 
ten men with their families knit together 
in a society, all of them being bound to 
the king for the peaceable and good 
behaviour of each of their society: of 
these companies there was one chief 
person, who, from his office, was_called 
(toothingman) tithingman; but now he 
is nothing but a constable. Cowel. 

Poor Tom, who is whipt from tithing to tithing, 
and stock punished and imprisoned. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear: 

2. Tithe; tenth part due to the priest. 

Though vicar be bad, or the parson evil, 
Go not for thy tithing thyself to the devil. Tusser. 

TYTHINGMAN. 2. s.° [tithing and man.) 
A petty peace-officer; an under-con- 
stable. 
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His hundred is not at his command further than 
‘his prince’s service; and also every tithingman 
‘may controul him, Spenser. 
(THYMAL.f 7. s. [t2thymalle, French ; 
tithymallus, Lat.] An herb. Sherwood. 

Rubbing the stem with cowdung, ora decoction 
of tithymale. Evelyn, ii. vii. § 19. 
o TYTILLATE. v. n. [titillo, Lat.] To 

tickle. 

Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 
_A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw ; 

. ‘The gnomes direct to ev’ry atom just 

_ The pungent grains of titil/ating dust. Pope. 
WTILLA’TION. 7. s. [¢tztillation, French; 
titillatio, Lat. from titilate.] 

' The act of tickling. 

Tickling causeth laughter: the cause may be 
the emission of the spirits, and so of the breath, by 
a flight from titillation. Bacon. 
, The state of being tickled. 

In sweets, the acid particles seem so attenuated 
in the oil as only to produce a small and grateful 
- titillation. Arbuthnot. 
, Any slight or petty pleasure. 

The delights which result from these nobler en- 
_tertainments our cool thoughts need not be ashamed 
of, and which are dogged by no such sad sequels 
sare the products of those titillations, that reach 
no higher than the senses. Glanville. 


VTLARK. vn. s. A bird. See Tir, and 
_ TIrMouse. 


The smaller birds do the like in their seasons ; 
-as the leverock, titlark, and linnet. Walton. 


YTLE.} 2. s. [cicul, Saxon ; titelle, old 
Fr. titulus, Lat. ] 
A general head comprising particulars. 
Three draw the experiments of the former four 
‘into titles and tables for the better drawing of ob- 
servations; these we call compilers. Bacon. 
* Among the many preferences that the laws of 
England have above others, I shall single out two 
‘particular ¢itles, which give a handsome specimen 
of their excellencies above other laws in other parts 
or titles of the same. Hale. 
. An appellation of honour. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His mansion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly. Shaks. Macbeth. 
Man over men 
He made not lord: such title to himself 
- Reserving. Milton, P. L. 
. Aname; an appellation. 
i My name ’s Macbeth. 
— The devil himself could not pronounce a fitle 
More hateful to mine ear. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Ill worthy I such ¢itle should belong 
To me transgressor. Milton, P. I. 
. The first page of a book, telling its 
name, and generally its subject; an in- 
“scription. 
_ This man’s brow, like to a title leaf, 
'Foretels the nature ofa tragick yolume. Shakspeare. 
Our adversaries encourage a writer who cannot 
‘furnish out so much 4s a title page with propriety. 
Rs Swift. 
Others with wishful eyes on glory look, 
When they have got their picture t’wards a book ; 
Or pompous title, like a gaudy sign 
_ Meant to betray dull sots to wretched wine. Young. 
- A claim of right. 
Let the title of a man’s right be called in ques- 
tion; are we not bold to rely and build upon the 
judgment of such as are famous for their skill in 
the laws ? Hooker. 
_ Isaman impoverished by purchase? it is be- 
cause he paid his money for a lye, and took a bad 
title for a good. South. 
’Tis our duty 
Such monuments, as we can build, to raise ; 
Lest all the world prevent what we should do, 
And claim a title in him by their praise, Dryden 
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If there were no laws to protect them, there were 
no living in this world for good men ; and in effect 
there would be no laws, if it were a sin in them to 
try a diéle, or right themselves by them. Kettlewell. 

To revenge their common injuries, though you 
had an undoubted ¢itle by your birth, you hada 
greater by your courage. Dryden. 

Conti would have kept his tile to Orange. 

Addison. 
O the discretion of a girl! she will be a slave to 
any thing that has not a title to make her one. 
Southern. 
To Ti’tLe. v. a. [from the noun.]. To 
entitle ; to name; to call. 

To these, that sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious, titled them the sons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 

Ignobly ! Milton, P. L. 
TrrLevess.f adj. [from z2tle.] Wanting 

aname or appellation. Not now in use. 

A titleless tiraunt 
And an outlaw. Chaucer, Mancip. Tale. 
He was a kind of nothing, titdeless, 
Till he had forg’d himself a name o’ th’ fire 
Of burning Rome. Shakspeare, Coriol. 


Ti'riepace. 7. s. [¢itle and page.] The 
page containing the title of a book. 


We should have been pleased to have seen our 
own names at the bottom of the titlepage. Dryden. 


Ti'rmoussE, or fit. n. s. [t7jt, Dutch, a chick, 
or small bird; d2tdingier, Icelandick, a 
little bird: tz signifies ttle in the Teu- 
tonick dialects.] A small bird. 


The nightingale is sovereign of song ; 
Before him sits the titmouse silent by, 
And I unfit to thrust in skilful throng, 
Should Colin make judge of my foolerie. Spenser. 
The titmouse and the peckers’ hungry brood, 
And Progne with her bosom stain’d in blood. 
Dryden. 
To TYTTER.T v. x. (formed, I suppose, 
from the sound. Dr. Johnson. — Rather 
perhaps from tettr, Icel. very merry. | 
To laugh with restraint; to laugh with- 
out much noise. 
In flow’d at once a gay embroider’d race, 
And titt’ring push’d the pedants off the place. Pope. 
The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 
While secret laughter ‘itter’d round the place. 
Goldsmith, Deserted Village. 
Trrrer.f x. s. [from the verb.] 
1. A restrained laugh. 
The belle’s shrill titter, and the ’squire’s broad 
stare. Nevile, Imit. of Juv. p. 84. 
2. I know not what it signifies in Tusser. 
From wheat go and rake out the titfers or tine, 
If eare be not forth, it will rise again fine. Zusser. 


Trrrte.t n.s. [I suppose from tf. Dr. 
Johnson. — German, tuttel, punctum, 
apex, ab obsoleto Anglo-Sax. dybdan, 
figere, pungere. Wachter, and Se- 
renius.] A small particle; a point; a 
dot. 

In the particular which concerned the church, 
the Scotch would never depart from a tittle. 
Clarendon. 
Angels themselyes disdaining 
To approach thy temple, give thee in command 
What to the smallest éit¢/e thou shalt say 
To thy adorers. Milton, P.R. 
They thought God and themselves linked in so 
fast a covenant, that although they never performed 
their part, God was yet bound to make good every 
tittle of his. South. 
Ned Fashion hath been bred about court, and 
understands to a fitéle all the punctilios of a draw- 
ing-room. Swift. 
You are not advanced one titéle towards the proof 
of what you intend, Waterland. 


eT V 


TYTTLeTATTLE.T n.s. [A word formed 
from tattle by a ludicrous reduplication. ] 
1. Idle talk; prattle; empty gabble. 
As the foe drew near 
With love, and joy, and life, and dear, 
Our don, who knew this titéletattle, 
Did, sure as trumpet, call to battle. Prior. 
For every idle tittletattle that went about, Jack 
was suspected for the author. drbuthnot, J. Bull. 
2. An idle talker. Sherwood. 
Impertinent titt/e-tattles, who have no other va- 
riety in their discourse than that of talking slower 
or faster, Tatler, No. 157. 
To TYTTLETAtTLE.F v. 2. [from tattle.] 
To prate idly. 
You must be dittle-tattling before all our guests ! 
Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 
TrrrLeta rrLine.f n.s. The act of prat- 
ing idly. 
You are full in your ¢itéletatilings of Cupid: here 
is Cupid, and there is Cupid: I will tell you now 
what a good old woman told me. Sidney. 


To TY TUBATE.* v. x. [titubo, Lat.] To 
stumble. This is an old verb in Cock- 
eram’s yocabulary. Dr. Johnson uses 
it in one of his definitions of to trip. 

But what became of this titubating, this tower~ 
ing mountain of snow ? 
Waterhouse, Apol. for Learn. (1653,) p. 29 

TituBa’TIon. nv. s. [tztubo, Lat.] The act 
of stumbling, 


TITULAR. adj. [titulaire, Fr. from titu- 
lus, Lat.] Nominal; having or confer- 
ring only the title. 

They would deliver up the kingdom to the king 
of England to shadow their rebellion, and to be 
titular and painted head of those arms, 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 
Thrones, virtues, powers, 
If these magnifick titles yet remain, 
Not merely titular. Milton, P. L. 
Both Valerius and Austin were tzlu/ar bishops. 
Ayliffe. 

Tiruta ‘rity. n.s. [from tituar.] The state 
of being titular. 

Julius, Augustus, and Tiberius, with great hu- 
mility received the name of imperator; but their 
successors retain the same even in its titwlarity. 

Brown, Vulg. Lrr. 

Ti’ruLarty.* adv. [from titular.] No- 
minally ; by title only. 

The church representative is a general council ; 
not titudarly so, as the conventicle of Trent; but 
plenarily true, general, and lawful. 

Mountagu, App. to Ces. p. 116. 

Tr’ruLary. adj. [titulaire, Fr. from tetulus, 
Lat. ] 


1. Consisting in a title. 

The malecontents of his kingdom have not been 

base nor titulary impostors, but of an higher nature. 
Bacon, Hen. VII. 
9. Relating toa title. 

William the Conqueror, howsoever he used the 
power of a conqueror to reward his Normans, yet 
mixed it with a titulary pretence grounded upon 
the Confessor’s will. Bacon. 

Tr’ruLary. x. s. [from the adj.] One that 
has a title or right. 

The persons deputed for the celebration of these 
masses were neither ¢idudaries nor perpetual curates, 
but persons entirely conductitious. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 
Tr’vy. A word expressing speed, from 
tantivy, the note of a hunting-horn. 

Ina bright moon-shine while winds whistle loud, 
Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 

All rocking in a downy white cloud; 


ADDENDA. 


INCLI‘NABLENESS.¥* n.s. [from inclinable.] Favourable dis- 
position. 
The things that facilitated his conquest were —the pope’s encourage- 
ment, and the inclinableness of the clergy to his cause. 
Brady’s Introd. to Old Eng. Hist. (1684,) p. 16. 


InconsuMPTisLE.f This word, of which so much is said, is 
of the Elizabethan age. 
Cyprian doth not call this sacrament the only inconsumptible victim. 
Fulke on the Rhemish N. Test. 1 Cor. x. 21. 


Inrorm.f Bishop Jeremy Taylor also uses this adjective. 

The lawyers and physicians distinguish the time of the abortion; if the 
child was efformed into human shape, it is capital by the laws; but not, if 
it was inform and unshapen. 

Bp. Taylor, Duct. Dubitant. (ed. 1696,) p. 789. 


Insorence.f This substantive was formerly used (like insolent 
for unaccustomed) in the sense of unusualness. See INsoLENT. 


My lord, the insolence of this address will hereafter receive an alloy, 
even in your lordship’s own judgement. 


Martin’s Hosannah, Serm. at Oxf. (1660,) Dedication. 


To KerseEn, or Kirsen.* v.a. This appears to have been an 
old way of writing christen, as well as now in some places of 
pronouncing it; which should be added to what I have said 
of this verb. 

It is lawful to kyrson a child, &c. 
Protest. in 1536, &c. Strype’s Eccl. Mem. Records, vol. i. p.176. 


Mepiocre.t adj. Warburton in a note on Shakspeare’s 
K. Lear uses this word, and Edwards in his Canons of 
Criticism appears to ridicule it as an affected term. Can. of 
Crit. ed. 1758, p. 98. 


To Misrats. This word, and MisrareMmenr, ought to be 
written Mis-state, Mis-sTATEMENT. 


NavsEa‘TION.* a. 5. [from To nauseate.] The act of nauseating, 
If any of our people loath this manna because they may gather it from 
under their feet, let not their palates be humoured in this wanton nauseation. 


Bp. Hall, Old Religion, Epist. Ded. 


Po‘LEMIsT.* 7. 8. [woreuicys, Gr.] A controvertist. 
In all his writings, (Bishop Kennet’s,) whether as an antiquary or a 
polemist, there are no traces of tergiversation or temporizing. 
Nichols, Lit, Anecd. vol.i, p. 397. 


Po’Lemy. x. 5s. [méacuos, Gr.] Contention; opposition; war- 
fare. Not, however, in use, though polemical is common. 
For perfect polemy in letters, you may guess what our universities can 
yield, by observing our trained bands at common musters. 
Sir E. Dering’s Speeches, (1641,) p. 150. 


REMITMENT.F 7. s. 
Remission. 

All law, and God’s law especially, grants every where to errout easy 

remitments. Milton, Tetrachordon. 


A second definition may be added, viz. 


To RumonstRATz.* v. a. The following example is a cen- 
tury older than that which has been given. 

Her majesty’s party and priests did so pleasingly remonstrate to him the 

sin of this amour. Sir J. Reresby’s Memoirs, p. 230. 


Surp.f Add this example to the third definition. 
The effect of surd necessity, Baxter on the Soul, vol. ii, p. 395, 


Vinvua‘Tion. n. s. [from viduatus, Lat.] Loss; bereavement; 
deprivation. 

Their triumphs rise from the church’s viduation, from her learning’s con- 

tempt and prosternation. Waterhouse, Apol. for Learning, (1653,) p. 149. 


Uncrion.— To the concluding definition add this apposite 
example from Johnson’s biographer. 
I have found in the Pensées de Paschal a truly divine wnetion. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
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author wrote. 


Abbot, Dr. G. Abp. of Canter- 
bury. Description of the 
whole World - - - 


ApptIson, Joseru. Works 


Addison, Lancelot, D.D. Pre- 
sent State of the Jews, Ac- 
count of West Barbary, Life 
of Mahomet, &c. This person 
was the father of our cele- 
brated Addison - 

Ady, J. Candle in the Dark, or 
Treatise of Witches - 

Ainsworth, Rob. HDs and Eng. 
Dict. 

Akenside, Mark. Plessres of 
the Imagination - - 

Alexander, Sir W. Sonnets in 
Wodroephe’s Fr. and Eng. 
Grammar - - 

Allen, W. M. A. Sonn. before 
the Univ. of Oxford - 

Allestree, R. D.D. Sermons, 
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Anderson, A. Serm. at Burgh- 
ley, and Exposition epee 
Benedictus - 

Anderton, W. History of ihe 
Iconoclasts - - 

Andrews, or Andrewes, Dr. vie 
Bp. of Winchester. Sermons, 
Comment. on the Deca- 
logue, &c. See the Hist. of 
the Eng. Lang. presncd to 
this Dict. - - 

ARBUTHNOT, J. M.D. Mis- 
cell. Works, Mem. of 
Mart. Scribl. with Pope, $ 
Tab. of Anc. Coins, &c. | 
Hiss. on Aliments - 

Arnald, Rich. B.D. Comment, 
on the Apocrypha - 

Arnway, Archdeacon. The Ta- 
blet or Moderation of Ch. I. Ch. II. 


James I. 
Anne. 
Geo. I. 


Chat 
Jam. I. 
Geo. II. 


Geo. II. 


Jam. I, 
Geo. III. 
Ch. II. 


Eliz. 
Cha. II. 


Jam. I. 


Anne. 
Geo. I. 


Geo. II.- 


Ascham, R. Scholemaster, ¢ Hen.VIII. 
Toxophilus, Letters, &c. } Ed. VI. 
See the Hist. of the Eng.) Mary. 
Lang. prefixed tothis Dict. | Eliz: 


Ash, Dr. Dictionary of the 
Eng. Language, 2 vols. 8vo. Geo. III. 


AUTHORS, 


IN THIS DICTIONARY. 


Ashmole, Elias. Hist. of 
Berkshire, 3 vols. His 
own Life, Theatr. Che- 
micum. In the Theat. 
Chem. are many curious 
old poems - - = 

Ashton, Dr. Sermons - 

Astle, Tho. Esq. Origin and 
Progress of W riting - 

Atkins, John. Voyage to Gui- 
nea, &c. 8vo. - 

ATreRBuRy, Dr. joey etry 
Br. or Rocuester. Ser- 
mons, OE Speeches 
Let. - 


Aubrey, Tore Oinecdoten 
and Miscell. - - { 

Avison, W. Essay on Musical 
Expression - 


Austin, W. Hee Home or Ex- 
cellency of Woman - 


Aylife, Dr. J. Parergon Jur. 


Canon. - - - 
B 
Bacon, Francis, Lorp 
Works - - - 


Bailey, N. Dict. of the Engl. 


Language, 2 vols. 8vo. The 
same in the Germ, Lang. 
Baker,.T. M.A. Reflex. on 
Learning - - 
Bale, John, Bp. of Onan 
Ymage of Both Churches, 
or Disc. on the Revela- 
tions, in 3 parts; Yet a 
Course at the Romish 
Foxe; Acts of English Vo- 
taries ; Preface to Leland. 
Coarse, but sometimes 
animated; intemperate in 
his language, from which 
however we gather some 
curious phrases. See the 
Hist. of the Eng. Lang. 
prefixed to this Dict. -J 


Reign in 
which the 


author wrote. 


Interregn. 
Gln 10k 
Geo. II. 
Geo. III. 
Geo. II. 


Anne. 
Geo. I. 


Interregn. 


Ch. II. 
Geo. II. 
Chase 


Anne. 


Eliz. 
Jam. I. 
Ch. I 


Geo. II. 


Anne. 


Hen. VIII. 
Ed. VI. 


Bales, Peter. The Writing 
Schoolemaster - 

Bancroft, Dr. R. Abp. FOLGE 
terbury. Dangerous Positions 
and Proceedings published 
and practised within this 
Island of Britain, under Pre- 
tence of Reformation, and 
for the Eresbycarel Disci- 


pline - - 
Barclay, Alex. The 4h “of 
Fools. See the Hist. of the 


Eng. Lang. preted to this 
Dict. - 

Baret, or Barret, Ab leone or 
Quadruple Dict. That is, 
English, Latin, Greek, and 
French, fol. A curious and 
valuable work ; containing 
abundant illustration of 
phraseology in the latter 
part of the steer cen- 
tury 

Baringii, D. E. “ope Diplo- 
matica - = 

Barlow, Dr. T. Bp. of Lin § 
coln. Remains. 8vo. - 

Barnard, John, D.D. Life of 
Dr. Heylyn - * - 

Barnefield, R. Poems, Lady 
Pecunia, and Affec. pre 
herd - 

Baron, R. Poems, Gam 


Acad. and Trag. of Mirza 
Barrington, Hon. D. Miscell. 
Essays - - 
Barrington, Hon. Dr. S. Bp 
of Durham. Serm. and 
Charges - 


Barrow, Isaac, D. D. Works 

Baxter, W. Glossarium ee 
Britann. - 

Baster, Andrew. An ayes 
into the Nature of the Hu- 
man Soul, &c. 3 vols. Of 
this able and rational philo- 
sopher Warburton said, that 
“he was truly a great genius: 
and a time will come, if 
learning ever revive among 
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us, when the present inat- 
tention to his admirable me- 
taphysics, established on the 
physics of Newton, will be 
esteemed as great a disho- 
nour to the wisdom of this 
age, as the neglect of Mil- 
ton’s poetry is to the wit of 
-the past.” - - - 
Beaumont andFiercuer. Co- 
medies and Tragedies, fol. 
Beaumont, Dr. J. Psyche, &c. 
a Poem in 20 cantos, fol. 
There are, in this long alle- 
gorical performance, some 
passages of great beauty - 
Bedell, W. Bp. of Kilmore. 
Letters in Matters of Re- 
ligion concerning the Ch. 
of Rome - - - 
Bedwell, W. Mohammedis 
Imposture, with the Arabian 
Trudgman or Interpreter - Jam. I. 
Bell, J. The Pope Confuted Eliz. 
Benefield, S.D.D. Marg. Prof. 
of Diwin. Ox. The Sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and 
other Doctrines, in 12Serms. Jam. I. 
Bentiry, Dr. Ricw. Ser- } 


Geo. II. 
Jam. I. 


Ch. I. 


Jam. I, 
Chol 


mons, Dissert. on Phalaris, | Will. III. 
Phil. Lips. or Remarks p Anne. 
on Free-Thinking,Letters, | Geo. I. 


&e. - - - - 

Berington, Rev. J. Hist. of 
Abeillard, Hist. of the Li- 
terature of the Middle Ages Geo. ILI. 


Berxevery, Dr. G. Br. oF Geouk 
Cioyne. Minute Pilon Gees I 
pher, Sermons, Tracts - Qa 

Betterton, T. Chaucer’s Can- 
terb. Tales altered - = Ch. I: 

Bisie. The authorized Ver- 
sion - - - = Janel: 

Bingham, Jos. M. A. Origin. 
Ecclesiast. - - Anne. 


Birch, Dr. Tho. Hist. of the 
Royal Society, Lives, and 
Miscell. - - - 

Blackburn, F. Archdeacon of 
Cleveland, The Confessional Geo. III. 

Blackmore, Sir Rich. Creation, 


Geo. II. 


a Poem, and other works - Will. III. 
Blackstone, Sir W. On the 

Law of Descents, Com-{ Geo. II. 

ment. onthe Laws of Eng- { Geo, TIL. 


land - - - - 
Blackwall, A. M.A. The sa- 

cred Classics defended and 

illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo. A 

most useful work - - Geo. I. 
Blair, R. The Grave, a Poem Geo. Il. 
Blair, H. On the Poems of 

Ossian - - - Geo. III. 
Blount, T. Ancient Tenures Cha. II. 
Blunt, or Blount, Sir Hen. 

Voyage into the Levant - 
Bodley, Sir T. Letters - 
Bogan, Zach. M.A. Medita- 


Chel 
Eliz. 
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Bolton, Rob. B.D. Four Last 
Things - - - - Jam. f. 
Boox or Common PrRAyER Edw. VI. 


Boswell, James, Esq. Acc. of 
Corsica, Tour to the He- 


brides, Life of Dr. Johnson Geo. III. 


Boucher, Rev. Jonath. Sup- 
plement to Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, or A Glossary 
of Obsolete and Provincial 
Words. The words under 
the letter A only have as yet 
been published ; which ex- 
hibit the most profound 
learning and extensive la- 
bour of the author - 

Bourne, Rev. Mr. Vulgar 
Antiquities - - - 

Boyrr, Hon. Ros. Works. 
He has been well denomi- 
nated the Christian Virtu- 
oso ; a character which he 
has described in one of his 
works with that title  - 

Boyle, Hon. Ch. Dissert. on 
the Epistles of Phalaris - 

Boyle, John. See Orrery. 

Brady, Dr. R. Complete 
Hist. of England, an Intro- 
duct. to the Old Eng. Hist. 
with Glossary - 2 oy Mined Hl. 

Braithwait, R. Miscell. Poems Jam. I. 

Bramhall, Dr. J. Abp. of Ar- 
magh. Works. The Church 
of Eng. defended. Defence 
of true Liberty, &c. against 
Hobbes - - - 

Bramston, W. Man of Taste, 
a Poem - - - - 

Brand, Rev. J. Popular An- 
tiquities - = = = 

Bray, T. D.D. Bibliotheca 
Parochialis, or a Scheme of 
such theological and other 
Heads as seem requisite to 
be consulted by the Clergy, 
together with the Books 
which may be profitably read 
on each of those Points. A 
work of great learning and 
research, and of the highest 
service to the historian as 
well as the divine - 

Brerewood, Edw. Enquiries 
touching Languages - 

Breton, N. Works of a Young 
Wit - - - - 

Brevint, Sam. D.D. Saul and 
Samuel at Endor - - 

Brewer, J. Comedy of Lin- 
gua, or the Combat of the 
Tongue and the Five Senses 
for Superiority = - - 
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Geo. III. 
Geo. II. 
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Jam. I. 
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Will. II. 
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which the 
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Brigant, M. Le. Elemens de 
la Langue des Celtes, &c. 
ou Bretons - - - 
Bright, T. Abridgement of 
Fox’s Acts and Monuments Eliz. 
Brisman, M. Swedish Lexi- 
con - - - - 
Brockett, I. T. Glossary of 
North Country Wordsin Use. 
A work which is very enter- 
taining, as well as curious 
and useful - - - 
Brooke, Fulke, Lord. Trage- 
dies - - - - 
Brome, or Broome, Richard. 
Plays - - - - 
Browne, W. Britannia’s Pas- 
torals, the Shepherd’s Pipe, 
and other Poems - - 
Brown, or Browne, Sir Tho. 
Christian Morals, Dise. on 
Vulgar Errors, Miscellanies. 
See the History of the Eng. 
Lang. prefixed to this Dic- 
tionary - - - - 
Brown, Dr. E. Travels in 
Europe - - - 
Browne, J. Hawkins. Poems, 
8vo. - - - - 
Bruce, James, Esq. Travels to 
discover the Source of the 
Nile - - . - 
Brune, Rob. de. Poetical} 
Translations of French | Edw. Il. 
Poems. See the Hist. of } Edw. III. 
the Eng. Lang. prefixed | Rich. II. 
to this Dictionary - -) 
Bryant, Jacob, Esq. Analysis 
of Ancient Mythology, Obs. 


Geo. III. 


Geo. ITI. 


Geo. LV. 
Jam. I. 
Ch. 


Jam. I, 


Chik 
Ch. Il. 
Geo. III. 


Geo. III. 


on Script. - - <n Geo.tik: 
Bryskett, Lod. Discourse of } 
Civil Life. In this dis- 
course the poet Spenser Eli 
is one of the collocutors, + = = 
As a kind of historical, as an 
well as a literary compo- | 
sition, it is to be valued J 
Buck, Sir G. History of King 
Rich. HI. fol. - = Che: 
Buckingham, George, Duke of. 
The Rehearsal - = Chill 
Buckingham, John, Duke of. 
Poems - - - =- Jam. Ih 
Bull, Dr. G. Bp. of St. Da- 
vid’s. Works, edit. Nel-{ Will. ILI. 
son. Corruptions of the( Anne. 
Church of Rome - - 
Bullokar, J. Booke for the 
Amendment of Orthogra- {_ Eliz. 
phie for English Speech; ( Jam. I. 


English Expositor - - 
Bulwer, J. Artificial Change- 
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Burgess, Dr. T. Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury. Essay on the Study 
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Burnet, Dr. Gilb. Bp. of Sa-) 


lisbury. Hist. of the Re- Ch. II 
formation; Expos. of the | tan II 
39 Articles, Mem. of his $ Will Il 
own Time, Life of Lord ul. HT 
Rochester, Sermons, Pas- inne 
toral Letters - - 
Burnet, Dr. Thomas. Theory 
of the Earth - See Chailk? 
Burney, Dr. C. Hist. of Mu- 
sick = - - - Geo. III. 
Burrow, Sir J. Essay on 
Pointing - - Geo. III. 


Burton, Rob. M.A. Anatomy 
of Melancholy. See the 
Hist. of the Eng. Lang. 
prefixed to this Dictionary Jam. I. 

Burton, Dr. J. on the Ge- 
nuineness of Lord Claren- 
don’s. History 

Butler, Charles, M.A. The 
English Grammar, or the In- 
stitution of Letters. See a 
curious account of this work 
in the Grammar prefixed to 
this Dictionary —- - 

Butler, Samuel. Hudibras, 
Genuine Remains - - 

Butler, Dr. Jos. Bp. of Dur- 
ham. Analogy of Nat. and 
Rey. Religion, Sermons 


Geo. II. 
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Calamy, Benj. D.D. Sermons Ch. IL. 
Callander, J. Esq. Two An- 
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Campbell, Dr. T. Onthe Eccl. 
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Cange, Du, C. Gloss. ad Scrip- 
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Carew, Rich. Survey of Corn- 
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Carey, Hen. Songs - ey Geosl. 
Carlton, Sir Dudl. Letters Jam. I. 


Carpentier, Pet. Gloss. Nov. 
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Carte, Tho. Life of the Duke 
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Things Natural, Civil, and 
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Geo. II. 
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Caseneuve, Pet. de. Wes Ori- 
gines Franc¢. - - - Will. III. 
Castelli, B. Diction. Quatuor 
Linguarum - - - Anne. 
Cave, Dr. W. Serm. before 
the King - Ch. II. 


Cavendish, Sir Will. Life of 
Cardinal Wolsey -  - 

Caxton, Will. "The Mayster 
of Sentence, Boke of Eney- 
dos, &c. See the Hist. of 
the Eng. Lang. prefixed to 
this Dictionary —- - 

Chalmers, G. Apol. for the 
Believers of the Shakspeare 
Manuscripts, Sir D. Lynd- 


Hen. VI. 


say’s Works, &c.  - - Geo. Ill. 
Cuamsers, Epnrai. Cy- 

clopedia - . - Geo. Il. 
Chandler, Sam. D. D. Hist. G 

of the Life of David, Vin- { G00 1 

dication of the Christian Gen ll 

Religion = = = Bo Me 
Chapman, George. Transl. of § Eliz. 

Homer, Trag. and Poems | Jam. I. 
Charles I. King. Works. Pa- 

pers at Newcastle between 

his Majesty and A. Hender- 

son. Many of the exam- 

ples from the king’s works 

are from the Icén Basilike, 

usually attributed to his pen, 

but in recent inquiries into 

the subject alleged to have 

been written by Dr. Gau- 

den. See Gauden - Ch. 
CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. Can-) 

terbury Tales, and other | Edw. III. 

Poems, original and trans- } Rich. IL. 

lated ; prose-writings also, | Hen. IV. 

original and translated | 
Chesterfield, Philip, Earl of. 

Letters to his Son, Miscel- 

lanies - - - = Geos Ile 
Cheyne, Dr. G. Philosoph. 

Principles of Religion. En- 

glish Malady, &c. - = (Ce Ih 
Child, Sir Jos. Disc.on Trade Will. III. 
CHILLINGWORTH, WILL. M. A. 

The Religion of Protestants 

a Safe Way to Salvation Ch. I. 
Chilmead, Edm. M.A. Tr. 

of Ferrand’s Essay on{ Ch. I. 

Love Melancholy, Hist. { Interregn. 

of the Jews - - - 
Churchyard, Tho. The Wor- 

thiness of Wales, and other 

Poems - - - - Eliz. 
Churton, Rev. Archdeac. Life 

of Sir R. Sutton. Serm. Life 

of Dean Alex. Nowell Geo. III. 
Cibber, C. Mem. and Lett. to 

Pope - - - - Geo. I. 
Clagett, Will. D.D. Sermons Ch. II. 
CLARENDON, (EDWARD) EARL 

oF. Hist. of the Grand Re- 

bellion, Life, &c. - a (OL ahe 


Hen. VIII. 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote. 


Clarendon, Henry, Earl of, 
State Letters, and Diary 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel. On the 
Proph. of the O. Test. On 
the Attrib. of God. Evid. 
of Natural and Revealed 
Religion - - - 
Clayton, J. Reports and Pleas 
of Assises at Yorke, &c. A 
curious little volume. It is 
dedicated to Bulstrode Whit- 
lock - - = - 
Cleaver, W.M. A. Sermons 
Cleaveland, or Clieveland, J. 
Poems, Orations, &c. —- } 
Clerke, R.D.D. Sermons, &c. 
Published after his death in 
the reign of Charles the first. 
This very learned person 
was one of the translators 
of our authorized version of 
the Bible - - - 
Cockburn, John, D.D.  Speci- 
mens of some Free and Im- 
partial Remarks on Burnet’s 
Hist. of his Own Time - 
Cocker, Edw. Arithmetick 
Cockeram, H. English Dic- 
tionarie, or an Interpreter of 
hard English Words. Skin» 
ner refers to this curious 


Jam. II. 


Geo. I. 


Interregn. 
Geo. II. 
Chak 
Interregn. 


Jam. I. 


Anne. 
Interregn. 


little book = - - - Jam. I. 
Coles, E. Engl. Dict. Ss (Oibiie 
Collier, Rev. Jerem. Essa f 

on Miscell. Subjects, On bers IT. 

nne. 
the Stage - . - 
Collins, Will. Poems - Geo. II. 
Collyer, David. The Sacred 

Interpreter - - - Geo. IE. 
Compton, Dr. H. Bp. of Lon- 

don. Letters to the Clergy 

of his Diocess - - Jam. II. 
Congreve, Will. Poems ve Will. Til. 

Plays - - - -l Anne. 
Conybeare, Dr. J. Bp. of Bris- 

tol. Sermons - - Geo. Il. 
Cooper, Dr. Tho. Bp. of Win- 

chester. Thesaurus, Ling. 

Rom. Britann. - =, Eliz. 
Corbet, Dr. R. Bp. of Norwich. 

Poems - - - co (Gla e 
Cornwallis, Sir W. Discourses 

upon Seneca the Tragedian. 

A small but useful piece of 

criticism - - -  &#liz. 
Cosin, Dr. J. Bp. of Durham. 

Scholastical Hist. of the Ca- 

non of the Holy Scripture Ch. I. 
Costard, G. M.A. Two Dis- 

sertations. I. On the Mean- 

ing of the Word Kesztah in 

Job, xlii. 11. II. On the 

Word Hermes - - Geo. Il. 


Cotgrave, R. Dict. Fr. and 
Eng. A rich storehouse of 
old French and English also. 
Of his truly valuable work 
the compiler thus modestly 


Reign in 
which the 


author wrote. 


and feelingly speaks in his 
dedication of it to Lord 
Burghley. “ My desires have 
aimed at more substantial] 
markes; but mine eyes failed 
them, and forced me to 
spend much of their vigour 
on this bundle of words, 
which, though it may be un- 
worthie of your lordship’s 
great patience, and perhaps 
ill sorted to’ the expectation 
of others, yet is the best I 
ean at this time make it, and 
were, how perfect soever, 
no more than due to your 
lordship” —- - - 
Cotton, C. Wonders of the 
Peake, and other Poems; 
the Angler - - - 
Coventry, H. Philemon to 
Hydaspes’” - - - 
Coverdale, Miles, D.D. Pre- 
face to the Transl. of the 
Bible’ - - - - 
Court de Gebelin, N. Hist. de 


la Parole - - - 
Cowel, Dr. J. Interpreter of 
Law Words - - 


medies, and some pieces 
in prose - - - 
Cowper, Will. Poems - 
Cox, Sir R. Hist. of Ireland 
Crabbe, Rev. G. Poems - 
Cragii, T. Jus Feudale - 
Cranmer, Tuo. App. or) 
CANTERBURY. Defence of 
the Sacrament. Answer to 
Bishop Gardiner, &c. See $ 
the Hist. of the wont 


Cowtry, Apr. Poems, = 


Lang. prefixed to this 
Dictionary — - - - 
Crashaw, Rich. Poems. Of- 
ten possessing much sweet- 
ness as well as piety. Pope 
has been pronounced occa- 

sionally indebted to them 


Creech, Rev. Thomas. Poet. 
Trans, of Lucretius, Ho- 
race, Manilius, &c. E 


Croft, Dr. Herbert, Bp. of He- 
reford. Animady. on Bur- 
net’s Theory of the Earth 

Crowe, Rev. W. Lewesdon 
Hill, a Poem - - 

Crowley, Rev. R. Edit. of 
P. Ploughman, Deliberat 
Answere, &c. Confut. of 
N. Shaxton. See also a$ 
further account of him in 
the Hist. of the English 
Lang. prefixed tothis Dict. J 

Croxall, Dr, Samuel. Fables, 
Poems - - - - 

Cudworth, Ralph, D.D. Disc. 
on the Lord’s Supper, and 
Sermons - - - 


Jam. I. 


Ch. II. 
Geo. Il. 


Hen. VIII. 


Geo. III. 
Jam. I. 
Ch. I. 
Interregn. 
Ch. II. 
Geo. III. 
Will. IIT. 
Geo. III. 
Eliz. 


Hen. VIII. 
Ed. VI. 


Ch. I. 
Ch. II. 


Ch. II. 
Geo. III. 


Ed. VI. 
Eliz. 


Geo. II. 


Choi 


A LIST OF AUTHORS 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote. 


Cumberland, Rich. Esq. Plays, 
Poems, Observer, Memoirs, 
&c. - - - ~ 

Curteys, Dr. R. Bp. of Chiches- 


ter. TwoSerm. - - 


Geo. III. 
Eliz. 


D 


Dalgarno, G. Didascalocophus, 
or Deaf and Dumb Man’s 
Tutor. Ars Signorum, vulgd 
Character Universalis et 
Lingua Philosophica. Both 
are works of peculiar merit, 
and are now rarely to be 
met with. See the notes 
also in the Grammar pre- 
fixed to this Dict. ~itChe lle 
Daniel, Samuel. Poems, ¢ Eliz. 
History of England - { Jam. I. 


Davenant, Sir W. Poems Ch. I. 


: Interreg. 
Davies, Sir John.  Nosce 
Teipsum, a phiiosophica 
poem, with Hymns, and 
Orchestra, a poem on 
Dancing; Disc. on the 
State of Ireland - - 
Davies, J. Wit’s Pilgrimage, 
and other Poems - - 
Davors, J. Secrets of Angling. 
_ A Poem - - - 
Dawbeny, H. Historie and 
Policie Reviewed in the 
Transactions of Oliver, late 
Lord Protector, from his 
Cradle to his Tomb - 
Dawson, B. LL.D. Iilustra- 
tion of Texts of Scripture, 
particularly those in which 
the Logos occurs - - 
Decker, Tho. Plays and Tracts 
Defoe, B. N. Engl. Dict. 
Defoe, Dan. Robinson Crusoe 
Delany, Patrick, D.D. Life 
of David, Obs. on Lord 
Orrery’s Remarks on Swift 
Denham, Sir John. Cooper’s 
Hill, a poem, Trag. of the 
Sophy, Songs - - 
Dennis, John. Poems, Let- 
ters - S - - { 
Derham, Will. D. D. Phy- 
sico-Theology, or Demon 
stration of the Being and t 
Attributes of God in | 


Eliz. 
Jam. I. 


Jam. I. 


Interreg. 


Interreg. 


Geo. III. 
Jam. I. 
Geo. II. 
Anne. 


Geo. II. 


Char 
Will. ITI, 
Anne. 


Anne. 
Geo. I. 


his Works of Creation; Geo. II. 


Astro-Theology; Serm. 

Dering, Edw. B. D. Lectures 
on the Epistle to the He- 
brews - - - - 

Dering, Sir Ed. Parliamentary 
Speeches - - - 

D Ewes, Sir Sim. Primitive 
Practice for preserving 
Truth, an Historical Nar- 
ration, &c. - - - 

7 


Eliz. 
Chale 


Ch. I. 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote. 
Digby, Sir Kenelm. Of Bodies, 
andthe Soul - - =. 
Doddridge, Dr. Philip. Expos. 
on the New Test. - - 
Dodsley, Rob. Preceptor, Trag. 


Ch, I. 
Geo. HH. 


of Cleone, &c. - - Geo. II. 
Donne, Dr. J. Dean of St. 
Paul's. Poems, Devotions, { Jam. I. 


History of the Septuagint, { Ch. I. 
&e. - - = - 


Dorrington, Rev. Theoph. Obs. 
on the Religion of the 
Romish Church, made in a 


Journey through Germany 

in 1698. - - =r eWill. Ti, 
Dorset, Charles, Eari Ch, II. 

? ’ rr of J 
Poems 2 Z } am. IT. 
Will. III. 

Douce, Francis, Esq. Mlustra- 

tions of Shakspeare - Geo: III. 
Downing, C. Discourse of the 

State Kcclesiastical- - (Ch. I. 
Drant, T. Poet. Transl. of 

Horace - - - . Eliz 
Drayton, Michael. The 

Shepherd’s Garland, Ba-{ Eliz. 

rons’ Wars, Polyolbion( Jam. I, 

and other Poems - - 
Drummond, William, (of Haw- 

thornden.) Poems, &c. Jam... . 
Drummond, Alex. Esq. Travels 

through Germany, Italy, 

Greece, &c. - - - Geo, II. 
Drypen, Joun. Poems, Ch 

Plays, Dissertations, J - I. 

Translations, &c. - - am. II. 
Duncombe, Rev. W. Poems. Geo. ITE. 
Dunton, John. Miscell. pub- 

lications; but from which of 

them Johnson cited the ex- 

ample for conformist, I know 

not - - . - Anne. 
Durell, Dav. D.D. Critical 

Remarks on Job, Psalms, 

&e. - - - - Geo. IIL 
Duppa, Dr. Brian, “Bp. of 

Salisbury. Rules and Helps 

of Devotion - - =e Chaat 
Dyer, John. Poems -.. Geo. If 

E 

Earle, Dr. J. Bp. of Salisbury. 

Ess. and Characters = 5 Choa 
Earbery, Rev. Math. Reflec- 

tions upon Modern Fana- 

ticism - - Geo. I. 


Echard, Rev. Laurence. Hist. } 
of Eng. Grounds and Oc- | 
casions of the Contempt 
of the Clergy, and Re- $ Will. III. 
ligion enquired into. Ob-{ Anne. 
servations on an Answer 


to the same - - -J 
Ecton, W. State of the Bounty 
ofQ. Anne - - - Geo L 


Edwards, T, M.A. Gangrena, 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote, 


or a Catalogue and Dis- 
covery of many of the 
Errours, Heresies, Blasphe- 
mies, &c. acted in England 
these four last Years, (pre- 
ceding 1645.) as also a 
particular Narration of di- 
vers Stories, Letters, &c. A 
volume of great curiosity. 
It was answered by several 
writers, and repeatedly de- 
fended by Edwards - 
Edwards, B. Esq. History of 
the West Indies - - 
Edwards, Thos. Esq. Canons 
of Criticism, and Sonnets. 
A masterly detection of 
many risible blunders in 
Bishop Warburton’s edition 
of Shakspeare - - 
Eis, J. D. D. Knowledge of 
Divine Things from Reve- 
lation, not from Reason or 
Nature - - - 
Ellis, George, Esq. Specimens 
of the early Eng. Poets, 
Metrical Romances - 
Ellys, Dr. A., Bp. of St. Da- 
vid's. Tracts on Liberty. 
Elphinstone, J. Principles of 
the English Language - 
Elyot, Sir Tho. Castel of) 
Helthe, The Governour, | 
Dictionary, &c. See the 
Hist. of the Eng. Lang. 
prefixed to this Dict. -J 
Enderbie, Percy, Cambria Tri- 
umphans - ° - 
Evelyn, John. Sylva, or } 
Disc. of Forest Trees, 
Sculptura, on Medals, and 
Gardener’s Kalendar. It 
has been well observed, 
that by the Sylva Evelyn | 
was chiefly known till | 
| 


Chel. 
Geo. III. 


Geo. II. 


Geo. Il. 


Geo. III. 


Hen. VIII. 
Ch, II. 


SNe 


Ch. II. 


publication in 1818 of his 
Diary and Letters, which 
so finely display the ex- 
cellence of his character. 
Till then, it has been said, 
“his other writings had 
‘ past away ; but the Sylva 
remained a beautiful and 
enduring memorial of his 
amusements, his occupa- 
tions and his studies, his 
private happiness and_ his 
public virtues.” — Quart. 
Rev. vol. 19. p. 47. - 
Eusden, Rev. Laurence. Poems 


Jam. II. 
Will. I. 


Geo. I. 


F 


Fairfax, Edw. Poetical Trans- 
lation of Tasso’s Jerusalem 


Delivered - - = ~Bhiz. 


AND THEIR WRITINGS. 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote, 


Fanshaw, or Fanshawe, Sir 
Rich. Transl. of the Lu- 
siad, Il Pastor Fido, and 
Poems = _ 2 

Farindon, ov Faringdon, Anth. 
D.D. Sermons - - 

Farmer, Rich. D.D. Ess. on 
the Learning of Shakspeare, 
Notes on Shakspeare - Geo. III. 

Farquhar, George. Come- § Will. ILI. 
dies - - - - ) Anne. 

Favour, John. D.D.  Anti- 
quitie triumphing over No- 
veltie - = = e 

Featley, Dr. Dan. Dippers 
Diptaee é = : 

Featly, J. The Honour of 
Chastity - - = 

Fell, Dr. J. Bp. of Oxford. 
Life of Dr. Hammond - 

Feltham or Felltham, Owen. 
Resolves, Divine, Moral, 
Political. See the Hist. of 
the Eng. Lang. prefixed to 
this Dict. - - - 

Felton, Hen. D. D. Dissert. on 
the Classicks, Serm. - 

Fenton, Elijah. Poems - 

Ferrand, Dr. See Chilmead. 

Ferriar, Dr. Illustrations of 
Sterne - - - - 

fiddes, Rich. D.D. Life of 
Card. Wolsey, Body of Di- 
vinity  - - - - 

Field, Dr. R. Dean of Glou- 
cester. Of the Church, His 
Life, &c. The Preface to 
his View of the Contro- 
versies of Religion, &c. pub- 
lished in the preceding Life 
exhibits very forcible and 
elegant language - - 

Finett, Sir John. Observ. on 
Ambassadors - - 

Fisher, Dr. John, Bp. of 
Rochester. Expos. of the 
Seven Penitential Psalms, 
and Serm, - - - 

Fitz-Geffry, Charles, M. A. 
The Blessed Birth-Day, and 
other Poems - - 

Eleetwood, Dr. W. Bp. of 
Ely. Chronicon Preci- 
osum, Essay on Miracles, 
Sermons - - - 

Fletcher, Phineas. Piscatory 
Eclogues, &c. Purple Island. 
The latter is an allegorical 
poem of great merit. There 
is a modern edition of it, in 
which words and _ passages 
have been altered without 
taste or judgement - 

Fletcher, Giles. Christ’s Victory 
and Triumph, a Poem, This 
author was the brother of 
Phineas Fletcher ; and this 
beautiful poem, like that of 


Interregn. 
Ch. II. 


Ch. I. 


Jam. I. 
Ch. I. 
Chale 
Ch. II. 


Geo. III. 


Anne. 


Jam. I. 
Interregn. 
Hen. VIII. 
Ch. I. 


Will. III. 
Anne. 


Ch..I, 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote, 


his brother, has been oc- 
casionally disfigured in a 


modern edition - =a Chale 
Florio, J. World of Words, OF 

Ital. and Eng, First Fruits. ij ie 

Transl. of Montaigne am. I. 


Floyer, Dr. On the Humours Anne. 


Forbes, Duncan, Lord. Re- 
flexions on Incredulity - Geo. I, 
Ford, or Forde, Tho. Plays Ch. 1. 


Fordyce, Sir W. On the Mu- 
riatic Acid - - - 
Fortescue, Sir John. Difference 
between an Abs. and Li- 
mited Monarchy - - 
Fortescue-Aland, J. Notes on 
the preceding work. See 
the History of the English 
Lang. prefixed to this Dict. 
Fotherby, Dr. Martin, Bp. of 
Salisbury. Atheomastix : 
Clearing, foure Truthes a- 
gainst Atheists and Infidels. 
This is a work of great 
merit, but left unfinished ; 
containing only two Books 
(out of eight proposed) to 
prove that there is a God; 
the first entitled, of the 
Voyce of Nature; the se- 
cond, of the Grounds of 


Geo. III. 


Hen. VII. 


Anne. 


Arts - - - =i Jamal 
Fox, John. Acts and Monu- 

ments of the Church - Ehiz. 
Francis, Phil. D.D. Transl. 

of Horace - - - Geo. Il. 
Fulke, W.D.D. Retentive } 

to stay good Christians, | Eliz 

Confut. of Allen, Notes > ant 

on the Rhemish Tr. of | *?™ 

the N. Test. - - -J 
Fuller, Tho. D.D. Worthies 

of England, Holy War, Holy 

State, Sermons, &c. se Cheily 

G 
Garth, Sir Sam. The Dis- 
Will. III. 


pensary = & a 
Gardiner, Dr. S. Bp. of Win- 
chester. Explic. of the Cath. 
Faith, touching the Sacram. 
of the Altar, Answ. to Cran- 
mer - - - - Edw. VI. 
Garrick, David. Plays, Pro- 
logues, &c. - 
Gascoigne, George. Poems and 5 
Plays - - - ~ Eliz. 
Gataker, Rev. T. Discourses Ch, I. 
Gauden, J. D.D. Bp. of) 
Worcester. ‘Tracts, Ser- 
mons, Hieraspistes, Su- 
spiria Eccl. Angl, Life 
of Bp. Brownrigg, Life of 
Hooker, &c. He is now 
generally believed to have 
written the Icén Basilike, 


Geo. II. 


Reign in 
which the 


author wrote. 


Lord’s Layee eee 


&e. - oo AGIA EE 
Horbery, Dr. M. ential Geo. II. 
Horman, Will. Vulgaria - Hen. VIII. 
Horne, Dr. Geo. Bp. “of Nor- 

wich. Serm. Comment. on { Geo. II. 

the Psalms, Letters on In- ( Geo. III. 


fidelity, &c.  - - 

Horneck, Dr. A. Disoetmes Will. If. 

Hort, Dr. Jos. Abp. of Tuam. 
Charge to the eae in 
1742 

Horsley, Dr. San Bp. of ‘Si. 
Asaph. Sermons, Charges, 
Speeches, &c. - - 

Howell, James. Instructions 
for Foreign Travel, Let-{ Ch. I. 
ters, Vocal Forest, Poems, 
&c. - - - - 


Hughes, John. Poems, § 
Plays, &c. - & _ 


Geo. II. 


Anne. 

Geo. I. 

Huloet, R. Dictionaire, newly 
corrected, amended, set in 
order, and enlarged, by John 
Higgins, late students in Ox- 
forde. The original book, 
entitled Abecedarium An- 
glo-Latinum, appeared in 
Edward the sixth’s time 

Hurd, Dr. Rich. Bp. of 
Worcester. Essay on the 
Marks of Imitation, Dia- 
logues, Sermons, Charges 

Fine David. Hist. of ane 
land - 

Hunter, Dr. J. erreat on the 
Blood, &c. On the Teeth 


Eliz. 
Geo. II. 


Geo. II. 


Tand J 


Jackson, Tho. D.D. Theolo- 
gical Works. In three large 
volumes. A most useful 
guide to divinity; the pro- 
duct of a profound scholar, 
and an acute and irresistible 
reasoner - = Ch.f 

Jamigson, Joun, D. D. Ety-}] 
mological Dict. of the | 
Scottish Language. This 
dictionary, with the Sup- 
plement in two volumes, 
Jately published, now con- 
sists of four volumes ; and 
is the most elaborate and P 
interesting labour of lex- 
icography, with which not 
only Scotland, but every 
curious reader of our 
language, has been pre- 
sented - - -J 

James, Dr. Rob. “Medical 
Dictionary - % 

James, Charles, Esq Mili- 

tary Dictionary = - - 


Geo, III. 
Geo. IV. 


Geo. I. 


Geo. III. 


Interregn, 


Will. IIL. 


Geo. III. 


Geo. III. 


Geo, HI. 


A LIST OF AUTHORS 


Reign in 
which the 


author wrote. 


James, Tho. D. D. On the 
Popish Corruptions of Scrip- 
ture. Manuduction to Di 
vinity, or Observ. on the 
39 Articles of Heuees from 


MSS. &c. - Jam. I. 
Iden, W. Translation of Gell s 

Circe - Mary. 
Jenkin, Rob. D. D. Hist. Bae 

amination of the Autho-{ Jam. II. 

rity of Gen. Councils, { Will. III. 

Reasonab. of the Chr. Rel. 
Jenkins, Sir L. State Papers, 

and Letters - - Ch. 
Jenks, Rev. Benjamin. Dis- 

courses - Anne. 
Jennings, J. Observational on 

some of the Dialects of the 

West of England, particu- 

larly Somersetshire - Geo. IV 
Jenyns, Soame, Esq. Poems, 

Enq. into the Orig. of Evil, 

Evid. of the Chr. Rel. - Geo. If 
Jewel, Dr. John, Bp. of Salis- 

bury. Works - Eliz 
Ihre, Gloss. Suio- ichaecto 

Ulphil. Ee. Ep. ad Rom. 

Goth. - Geo. III 
JOHNSON, Dit Sauuers Geo. II. 

Works - - - } Geo. III 
Johnston, Dr. N. Assurance 

of Abbey Lands - Jam. II. 
Johnstone, J. Death-Song of 

Lodbroc, with Iceland. 

Gloss. - - - Geo. III. 
Jones, Sir Will. Poems - Geo. III. 
Jones, Rev. Will. Works J Geo. Il. 


Jonson, Bensamin. Plays and 


Rosman: 5 u aeivann ct. 
Jordan, T. Poems - Tana 


Jortin, John, D.D. Discourses Geo. ILI. 


Junius, F. Etymologicon An- 
glicanum, Gothicum Glos- 
sarium - - - - 

Junius, R. Sinne Stigmatized. 
Divided into the Drunkard’s 
Character, and Compleat 
Armour against Evill So- 
ciety. An octayo of near 
900 pages, in many of which 
are very acute and forcible 
passages and descriptions. 
It is dedicated to bishop 
Hall, to whom, as to other 
authors, he professes his ob- 
ligations; commencing his 
address with this just and 
pithy remark. “ Right re- 
verend father, and no lesse 
honoured lord, I see many 
make use of your lines, few 
acknowledge, none return to 
give thanks! But no cheat- 
ing like the fellony of wit; 
for hee which theeves that, 
robs the owner, and coosens 


Ch. I. 


\ Geo. II. 


Reign in 


which the 


author wrote. 


all that heare him.” And 
yet this passage is not 
particularly acknowledged, 
which it ought to have been, 
as borrowed from Feltham’s 
Resolves. This theft has 
been detected by Mr. Payne 
Collier, the author of a very 
ingenious publication, enti- 
tled The Poetical Decame- 
ron, 1820. See vol. 1. 


pp- 25, 26. - - = Ch I. 


K 
Keepe, H. Monumenta West- 


monast. - - 

Keill, Dr. een Examin. of 
Burnet’s Theory of the 
Earth - - = 

Kelham, R. Dict. of the Nor- 
man Lang. Domcasiy Book 
illustrated - ~ 

Kendall, Timothy. Howat of 
Epigrams - - 

Kennet, Basil, D. D. Raises 
Antiquities - 

Kennet, Dr. White, Bp. & 7 
Peterborough. Register 
and Chronicle, Hist. of 
Ambrosden, &c. A very 
diligent, accurate, and 
useful writer, His Glossy 
sary to the Antiquities of 
Ambrosden is extremely r 
valuable. The number 
and importance of his 
publications may he seen 
in his Life, said to be writ- 
ten by the Rev. Mr. New- 
ton, and publishedin 1730. J 

Kersey, J. New Engl. Dict. - 

Kettlewell, Rev. John. Mea- 
sures of Christian Obedi- 
ence, Worthy Communicant Jam. II. 

Keysleri, J. G. Antiq. Sep- 
tentrionales - - - Geo. I. 

Kiliani, C. Dict. Teutonicum Eliz. 


Killigrew, Sir Will. oe Ch. I. 
and Poems” - 


Chek 


Geo. III. 
Eliz. 


Anne. 


Anne, 
Geo. I. 


Anne, 


Killingbeck, John, B.D. Serms. Geo: I. 

King, Dr. John, Dean of Ch. 
Ch. Ox. afterwards Bp. of 
London. Sermons, on the 
Gunpowder Plot; and Vitis 
Palatina, a Wedding Sermon. 
The last is oes a ee 
curiosity 

King, Dr. ee Bp. ofa 
chester. Poems: some of 
which have particular merit Ch. I. 

King, Dr. W. Miscellanies 
in Prose and Verse’ - 

Kinneir, D. M.D. Essay on 
the Nerves and the Doctrine 
of the Animal Spirits - - 


Jam. I, 


Anne. 


Geo. Il. 


Will. TL. 


Will. HI. 


Will, TIT. 


\ 


Reign in 
which the 


author wrote, 


Kirwan, R. Essay on Manures: Geo. III. 

Knatchbull, Sir Norton. Annot. 
upon some Difficult Texts in 
all the Books of the New 
Test. - - - - 

Knight, Edw. The Triall of 
Truth, wherein are disco- 
vered three great Enemies to 
Mankinde~ - 

Knight, Rich. Payne, Esq. Re 
Analytica! Inquiry into the 
Principles of Taste - - 

Knittel, Rev. EF. A. Ulphil. 
Epist. ad Romanos Goth. 

Knolles, Rich. Hist. of the 
Turks, Lives of the Otto- 
man.Kings - - - 

Knox, Hon. Dr. W. Bp. of 
Londonderry. Two. Disc. 
before the Lord Lieut. in 
Ireland, and in Trin. Coll. 

_ Chap. Dublin - - 

Koerber, Chr. Lexic. Partic. 


Will. III. 


Eliz. 


Geo. Ill. 
Geo. IID. 


Jam. I. 


Geo. Il. 


Hebr. - - - - Geo. II. 
Kyd, Tho. Plays - - Eliz. 
L 


Lacombe, M. Dict. du Vieux 
Lang. Fran¢. = 
Lambe, Rev. W. Hist. of the 
Battell of Floddon, Hist. of 


Geo. ill. 


Chess. - = - - Geo., Fil. 
Langhorne, Rev. Dr. John. § Geo. U. 
Poems, Disc. Fables - Geo. III. 


Langland, Robert. Vision and 
Cr. of Pierce Ploughman. 
See the Hist. of the Eng. 


Lang. prefixed to this Dict. Edw. III. 


Lansdown, Ld. See Granville. 
Latimer, Dr. Hugh, Bp. of 
Worcester. Sermons - 
Laud, Dr. W. Abp. of Can- 
terbury. Sermons, Diary, 
Remains = z 2 
Laurence, Rev. R. LL. D. Ser- 
mons, Bampt. Lect. Univ. 
Ox. = = = = 
Lavington, Dr. Bp. of Exeter. 
Enthusiasm of Methodists 
and Papists compared, &c. 
and Suppl. on the Moravians 
Law, Rev. W. Serious Call to 
a Devout Life, OF Chr. 
Perfection - Geo. II. 
Leake, Steph. M. His. of Bris 
tish Coins - = 
Lee, Nath. Plays - - 
Leigh, Edward, M. A. Critica 
Sacra. A work of the great- 
est utility in regard to the 
illustration of the Hebrew 
words of the Old, and the 
Greek words of the New 
Testament - = - 


Edw. VI. 


Cha. I. 


Geo. III. 


Geo. II. 


Geo. IL. 
Ch. IL. 


Interregn. 


AND THEIR WRITINGS. 


Leland, John. Itinerary. See 
the Hist. of the Eng. Lang. 
prefixed to this Dict. - 

Lemon, Rev. G. W. English 
Etymology, or A Deriv. Dict. 
of the Eng. Lang. - 

Le Neve, Philip. Hist. of the 
Abps. of Canterb. and York, 
Life of Dr. Field - - 

Lenton, F. Young Gallant’s 
Whirligig = 

Leslie, Charles, M. is Short 
Method with the Deists, and 
with the Jews; Socinian 
Controversy discussed - 

ix Estrange, Sir Hammond. 
Hist. of K. Ch. I. All. of 
Div. Offices. - ~ - - 

L’ Estrange, Sir Roger. Pam- 
phiets, Transl. of Seneea, 
Erasmus, Quevedo; Obsery- 
ator - 

Lhuyd, E. Archsologia BH- 
tannica 

Lightfoot, Totus, Dh D. Mis- 
cellanies, Obs. on od 
in the Bible - 

Lilly, Wm. Hist. of his Life) 
and Times, and of King > 
Charles I. - - - 

Lily, or Lilly, John. Plays, 
Disc. called Euphues  - 

Littleton, Dr. Adam. Wat. and 
Eng. Dict. See a pretended 
anecdote respecting him and 
his dictionary confuted un- 


Reign in 
which the 


author wrote. 


Hen. VIII. 


Geo. III. 


Geo. I. 


Ch. I 


Will. IID. 


Ch. I. 


Ch. IT. 


Anne. 


Ch, I. 
Ch. II. 


Interregn. 


Ch, II. 


Eliz. 


der the word Concur - Ch. II. 
Lloyd, Dr. W. Bp. of St 
Cae Disc. on Chanch Ch. IL 
overnment in Britain, 
Jam. II. 
and Serm. - - - 
Locks, Joun. Works - Jam. I, 
: ‘ Will. ID. 
Lodge, Dr. Tho. Plays and 
Poems. See a note to the 


Grammar in this Dict. on 
Orthography - = - 
Loe, Rev. W. The Blisse 
of Brightest Beautie, the 
summe of foure Sermons 
preached in the Cathedral 
of Glocester = 

Lord, H. A Discovery of The 
Sect. of the Banians. This 
book, though little known, 
is one of the most curious, 
if not the most correct, trea- 
tises on the subject of the 
Brahmin priests, whom the 
author here calls Banians 

Loescherus, V. E. Literator 
Celta, seu De excolenda 
Literatura Europea, Occi- 
dentali, et Septentrionali. 
Curante J. A. Egenolf - 

Loveday, R. Letters on Sub- 
jects Philosophical, Histori- 
cal, and Moral - = 


Eliz. 


Jam. I. 


Ch. I. 


Geo. II. 


Ch. IL. 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote, 
Lovelace, Rich. Lucasta ; : 
Epodes, Odes, &c. Post. Ch. I. 
Hue Roce Interregn. 
Lowth, Will. B.D. Comment Anne. 
on the: Prophets - mt Geo. I. 
Lowru, Dr. Rosert, Bp. or 
Lonpvon. Gramm. of the } Geo. EL. 
Eng.Lang. Life ees Geo. IIl. 
lam, wr acts, &e. - 
Lucas, Rich. D. D. Enq. after 
Happiness, Discourses - Ch. El. 


Ludwig, Germ. and Eng. Dict. Geo. Ef. 
Ly ydgaie, John. Poems. See 
the Hist. of the Eng. Lang. 
prefixed to this Dict. - 
Lys, Rev. Epw. Saxon and 
Goth. Dict. addit. to Junius’s 
Etymolog, Angl. - - 
Lyserus, J. Discursus Politi- 
cus de Polygamia - - 
Lyttelton, Geo. Lord. Obs. on 
the Conversion and Apostle- 
ship of St. Paul - - 


Hen, Vi. 


Geo. II. 
Ch. Th 


Geo. II. 


M 


Maddox, Dr. Isaac, Bp. of 
Worcester. Discourses, Vin- 
dic. of the Church of Eng. 
against Neale’s Hist. of the 
Puritans 

Madox, Tho. 
Exchequer - 

Mallet, David. Pooniy, Life 
of ond Bacon - 

Mandeville, Sir John. Tr dalek 
See the Hist. of the Eng. 
Lang. prefixed to this Dict. 

Manning, Rev. O. Add. to 
Lye’s Sax. and Goth. Dict. 

Mannyngham, Dr. Tho. Bp. of 
Chichester. Two Discourses 
onthe Criterions of Philoso- 
phical Truth, and on Popish 
Doctrines and Policies: <A 
well-written work - 2 

Marlow, Christopher. Fooms; 
and Plays = - Eliz. 

Marriot, Dr. J. Rights ad 
Privileges of the Universities 

Marshall, Dr. Quatuor Evan- 
gel. Sax. cum Notis - 

Marston, John. Satires, Poems, 
and Plays - 

Martin, Dr. E. Dean of Bly. 
Opinion concerning the Dif- 
ference between the Ch. of 
England and Geneva, &c. 

Martin, Dr. T. Treatise on 
the Marriage of Priestes. 
This is one of the few old 
English books which Mr. 
Horne Tooke appears to 

‘ have consulted. The au- 
thor was a civilian, the 
friend of Bishops Bonner 


Dae 


Geo. II. 
of thie 
Anne. 


Hike 


Geo. II. 


Edw. Il. 


Geo; IIL. 


Ch. fi. 


Geo. III. 


Ch. U. 


Eliz. 


Interregn. 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote. 


and Gardiner. The work was 
answered by Bishop Poynet Mary. 
Martin, M. Descript. of the 


Western Islands - Geo. I. 
Marvel, Andrew. Works - er 
Mason, George. Supplement 

to Johnson’s Eng. Dict. - Geo. III. 


Mason, William, M. A. Poems, 
Notes on Gray, Essays on 
Church Musick - 


- Geo. III. 
Massey, W. Origin and Pro- 


gress of Letters - - Geo. IIL. 
Massinger, Philip. Plays - Ch. I. 
Mather, Sam. M. A. Vindi- 

cation of the Holy Bible Geo. I. 
Matthewe, T. Transl. of the 

Biblewn= 09 4= Hen. VIII. 


Maundreil, Hen. M. A. Jour- 
ney from Aleppo to Jeru- 
salem - - - - 

May, Tho. Trans. of Lucan 

Maydman, H. Naval Specu- 
lations and Maritime Poli- 
ticks - - - 


Will. TIL. 
Ch. I. 


Will. il. 


Mayne, Jasper, D.D. Plays. Ch. I. 

Se - - ji - es 
Maynwaring, Arth. Miscell. Will. ILI. 

in Prose and Verse - - | Anne, 
Mede, Joseph, B.D. Ser- 

mons. Disc. on Daniel, 

&e. - - - =e Cheats 
Menage, Giles. Dict. Fr. Ety- 

molog. - - - - Will, III. 
Meursit, J. Glossarium Gre- 

cobarbarum - - Jamis 
Michaelis, J. D. Introduct. 

Lect. to the -N. Test. - Geo. I. 
Middleton, T. Tragedies and 

Comedies - - Jam. I, 
Miller, Philip.  Gardener’s 

Dictionary - - Geo. II. 
Mixon, Joun. Poems,Prose } Ch. I, 

Works - - : =i Ch ll 
Minot, Laurence. Poems - Edw. IIL. 


Minsheu, J. Spanish and) 
English Dictionary. With 
Dialogues. Guide into 
Tongues. These, espe- 
cially the latter, are very > 
important works; and have 
furnished great assistance 
to subsequent lexicogra- 
phers - - - 5) 

Monboddo, J. Lord. Origin 
and Progress of Language 

Moor, E. ¥.R.S. &c. Suffolk 
Words and Phrases - 

More, Sir Thomas. Works. 
See the Hist. of the English 
Lang. prefixed to this Dict. 

More, Dr. Henry. Song of} 
the Soul, with other Phi- 
losophical Poems; Con- 
jectura Cabbalistica ; My- 
stery of Godliness, Expos. > 
of the Seven Churches, | 


Eliz. 
Jam. I. 


Ill. 


Geo. 


Geo. IV, 


Chips 
Ch. I. 


Hen. VIII. | 


A LIST OF AUTHORS 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote, 


Antidote against Idolatry. 
See the Hist. of the Eng. 
Lang. prefixed to this 
Dict wee 5 = -j 
Morin, Dict. Etymolog. Fr. 
et Gr. - - - - 
Morland, Sir Sam. Tuba Sten- 
torophonica, or Speaking- 
Trumpet - - - 
Morton, Dr. T. Bishop of Dur- 
ham. The Apostolical Epis- 
| copacy of the Church of 
England, Discharge of Five 
Imputations from the Romish 
Party - - - - 
Moryson, Fynes. Itinerary. 
| Motteux, Pet. Transl. of Don 
| Quix. Miscell. - - 
| Mountagu, R. Bishop of Chi- 
| chester. Appello Casarem. 
A just Appeal from two un- 
just Informers - - 
Mountague, Walter. Miscell. 
Spiritual or Devout Essays, 
in two parts. This person 
was the brother of Edward 
Earl of Manchester, and re- 
tiring into France after the 
murder of K. Ch. I. became 
a convert to popery, and was 
made Abbot of Nanteuil. 
The writer of “ Legenda 
Lignea, or a Character of 
some Hopeful Saints re- 
| volted to the Church of 
| Rome,” represents him as 
formerly a revelling courtier, 
and a vain-glorious shining 
| ruffler; and that by the help 
| ofhis Romish friends he pub- 
lished his books. By whom- 
soever they were written, 
they often display elegant 
language, and much inge- 
| nious observation - - 
| Moxon, Joseph. On Mecha- 
| nick Exercises, Astronomi- 


Geo. III. 


Cheik 


Chee 
Jam. I, 


Anne. 


Jam. I. 


Interregn. 


cal Cards - - =) Chall: 
| Mulcaster, R. On the Right 
| _ Writing of our Eng. Tongue Eliz. 


Murphy, Arthur. ‘Transl. of 


| Tacitus, Life of Johnson Geo. II. 


N 

| Nabbes, Tho. Masques - Ch. I. 
Nares, Rev. Archdeacon. Ele- 

| ments of Orthoepy. This is 

| a work of the greatest im- 

| portance in regard to rules 

| for the pronunciation of our 

Mr. Nares has 

| lately published one of the 

| imost entertaining as well as 

| useful works which our lite- 

| rary history records, viz. A 

| Glossary, or Collection of 


language. 


Words, Phrases, Names, and 
Allusions to Customs, Pro- 
verbs, &c. which have been 
thought to require illus- 
tration in the works of En- 
glish authors, particularly 
Shakspeare and his contem- 
| poraries - - - 
| Nash, Tho. Plays and Tracts 
| Naunton, Sir R. Fragmenta 
| Regalia ~ - - 
| Nelson, R. Esq. Companion 
for the Festivals and Fasts 
of the Church of England. 
Life of Bp. Bull, &c. - 
| Nevile, Rev. T. M.A. Imit. 
| of Juvenal and Persius - 
Newcome, Dr. W. Abp. of Ar- 
| magh. Ess. on the English 
_ Translations of the Bible 
Newcourt,, R. Repertorium 
Londinense - - - 
Newton, Dr. T. Bp. of Bris- 
tol. Notes on Milton. Dis- 


courses - CS = - 


Nicols, or Niccols, J. Eng- 
land’s Eliza, The Cuckoo, 
Poems - - - - 

Nicholson, Dr. Will. Bp. of 
Gloucester. Exposition of 
the Catechism a = 

Nicholson, Dr. Will. Bp. of 
Londonderry. English His- 
torical Library, Literary Cor- 
respondence - - 


Norris, Rev. J. On the Dis} 
| 


| 
i 


| 
{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Newron, Sir Isaac. Works. 


titudes ; Poems, and Dis- 

| courses - - - - 

| North, Dudley, Lord. Light 
| in the Way to Paradise, &c. 
| North, G. ‘Tr. of Philosopher 
at Court - - 


O 


O’Conor, Dr. C. Rerum Hi- 
bernicarum Scriptores Ve- 
teres - = s : 

Oldham, John. Satires and 
other Poems - - - 

Oldisworth, W. Wife of Smith 

| Oley, Barnabas. Life of Rev. 

| Geo. Herbert, the poet - 

| Orrery, John (Boyle,) Earl of: 

Remarks on the Life and 

Writings of Swift - - 

| Osborn, Fr. Advice to a Son 

| Otway, Thomas. Plays and 

| Poems - - 

| Qutred, W. 

| Cope upon Proverbs - 

| Overbury, Sir Thomas. The 

| Wife, a Poem; and Charac- 

_ ters in Prose. The latter 


Translation of 


Reiga in 
which the 
author wrote. 


Geo. III, 
Eliz. 


Chak 
Will. THI. 
Anne, 


Geo. Il. 


Geo. IIL. 
Geo. I. 
Geo. Il. 
Jam. I. 
Will. III. 


Anne. 


Jam. I. 


Ch. If. 


Anne. 


Jam. II. 
Will. TIL. 


Chang 


Eliz. 


Geo. Il. 


Chad: 
Geo. I. 


Ch. 
Geo. II. 
Interregn. 
Ch. Il. 
Eliz. 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote. 


> 
are not yet forgotten. As 
a proof of their popularity, 
they went through sixteen 
editions in a few years after 
their first publication - 
Ozell, J. Life of Cervantes 


Jam. I. 
Geo. II, 


ie 


Pagitt, Ephr. Weresiography Interreen. 
Pali, WL.DD Waid: oF ; 
the Chr. Rel. Natural The- 
ology, Sermons - . 
Palsgrave, J. W’Esclaircisse- 
ment de la Langue Franc. 
Parker, Dr. Matth. Abp. of 
Canterbury. Poet. Transla- 
tion of the Psalms - ~ 
Parker, Dr. Sam. Bp. of Ox- 
Jord. Reproof of the Re- 
hearsal Transprosed - - 
Parker, Samuel. Bibliotheca 
Biblica, or Comm. on the 


Geo. III. 


Mary. 


Jam. II. 


Pentateuch - - ee GreOs Le 
Parkhurst, Rev. J. Heb. and 

English Lexicon - - Geo. Il, 
Parnell, Tho.D.D. Poems Anne. 
Parr, Dr. Rich. Life of Arch- 

bishop Usher - - Ch. I. 
Parr, Dr. Samuel. Notes on 

Tracts of Warburton, On 

Education, and other Dis- 

courses - - - - Geo. IIL. 
Parrot, J. Springes for Wood- 

cocks, or Epigrams - Jam. I. 
Patrick, Dr. Sim. Comm. Trerroen 

and Paraphrase on the Ch “ ar 

Books of the Old Test. Tan : 

an. II. 


Discourses — - - - 5 
Paul, Sir George. Life of 
Abp. Whitgift - - 
Peacham, Henry. Garden “{ 


Jam. I. 


Eliz. 


Eloquence ; Minerva Bri- 
Jam. I, 


tannica, or Emblems - 
Pearce, Dr. Zach. Bishop of 

Rochester. Notes on Milton 
PEARSON, Dr. J. Br. or Cuss- 

TER. Expos. of the Creed, 

Remarks on the 39 Articles Ch. I. 
Pecock, Dr. R. Bishop of St.) 


Geo. II. 


Asaph.'The Repressor. me | Hen. VI. 

the Hist. of the Eng.Lang. { Eliz. 

prefixed to this Dict. - 
Peele, George. Plays 2 I BhyA, 
Pegge, Dr. Samuel. Ancient 

Cookery, Anecd. of the Engl. 

Lang. Anonymiana = Geo. III. 
Pelletreau, Rev. J. Abridg. of 

Sacr. and Eccl. Hist. - Geo. II. 
Pemberton, Dr. Hen. On Che- 

mistry, View of Sir Isaac 

Newton’s Philosophy - Geo. II. 
Pennant, Tho. Esg. British 

Zoology, Tours, Livery eae aa 

Memoirs - - - 


Hen. VIII. 


AND THEIR WRITINGS. 


Pepys, 8. Diary and Corre- } 
spondence. To this cele- 
brated secretary of the 
Admiralty in the reigns 
of Charles II. and James 
Il. literature is much in- 
debted by his benefactions 
to the library in Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge. 
This curious Diary and 
the Letters have been, 
till lately, concealed from $ 
the publick ; but, having 
been deciphered by thet 
Rev. J. Smith, were pub- 
lished by Ld. Braybrooke 
in 1825. The Diary of- 
ten excites a smile at the 
writer; while much in- 
formation also, publick as 
well as private, is ga- 
thered from these quaint | 
memorials — - - -j 


Percy, Dr. T. Bp. of Dromore, 


Rel. of Anc. Poetry, Tr. of 


Mallet’s North. Antiq. Key 
to the N. Test. - - 
Perkins, Rev. W. Works - 
Peters, Ch. M.A. Dissert. 
on the Book of Job - 
Petty, Sir W. Advice to 
Hartlib on the Weeaced 
ment of Learning, Obs. { 
on Dyeing - - - 
Phaer, Dr. Tho. Tr. of Vir- 
gil’s Aineid— - ~ = 
Philips, Ambrose. Poems, 
Lite of Abp. wits 
The Distrest Mother 
Philips, John. Poems - 
Phillips, Edw. Complete Col- 
lect. of the Poets, or Thea- 
trum Poetarum, New World 
of Words. ‘This person was 
the nephew of Milton; and 
many of the criticisms in the 
first-named book, bespeak- 
ing the hand of a master, 
are justly, I think, believed 
to be Milton’s. He pub- 
lished also the dictionary, 


entitled, The New World of 


English Words; and here 
again he was perhaps some- 
what indebted to the la- 
bours of his immortal kins- 
man: for, as Aubrey informs 
us, the imperfect Latin Dic- 
tionary of Milton in manu- 
script came into his hands, 
which, many years after the 
publication of his World of 
Words, had been obtained 
by the editors of the Cam- 
bridge Latin and English 
Dictionary, as the Preface to 
that Dictionary informs us 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote. 


Pickering, John. A Vocabu- 
lary, or Collection of Words 
and Phrases, which have 
been supposed to be pecu- 
liar to the United States of 
America. To which is pre- 
fixed an Essay on the pre- 
sent State (1816.) of the Eng. 
Lang. in the United States 

Pierce, Dr. Dean of Sarum. 
Discourses - - - 

Pilkington, Matth. LL.B. Re- 
ae upon several Passages 


Chalk: 
Jam. II. 


of Scripture - - - 
Pitt, Rev. Christoph. Poems, 
Transl. of Virgil’s Ain. - 
Plaifere, T.D.D. Sermons 
Pococke, Edward, D. D. 
Commentary on Hosea, 
&ec. - - 


Pococke, Dr. Rich. Bp. of 


Meath. Description of the 
East - - - = 
Pomfret, John, M.A. Poems 
Pope, Dr. Walter. Life of Dr. 

Ward, Bp. of Salisbury. 
This life, however, has been 
attributed to the nephew of 
Anthony Wood. By whom- 
soever written, it is a very 
amusing book - - 
Porr, ALEXANDER. Poems, 
Translations, Letters, &c. 
Porson, R. M.A. Letters to 
Archdeacon Travis. A work 
of masterly criticism - 
Porter, Edm. D.D.  Christo- 
phagia “- - - - 
Porteus, Dr. B. Bp. of London, 
Sermons - - - 
Potter, Francis, B.D. An In- 
terpretation of the Number 
666 - - 
Potter, Dr. J. Abp. of Can- 
terbury. Antiquities of 
Greece, Disc. on Church f 
Govtje sgt eg ang 
Pownall, T. Treatise on the 
Study of Antiquities 
Preston, T. Tragedies - 
Price, Dan. D. D. Prince 
Henry’s Anniversary - 
Prideauz, Dr. J. Bp. of Wor- 
cester. Euchologia, or the 
Doctrine of Practical Pray- 


Geo. III. 
Eliz. 


Geo. II. 


Chak 
(Cis J 


Mary. 
Will. III. 


Anne. 


Anne 


in : = = 2 
Pale Humphry, D. D. 
Life of Mahomet, Con- 
nect. of the Old and New 

Test. Tracts - - - 


Prior, Matthew. Poems 1 


Pryce, W. ‘Cornish Grammar 
and Vocabulary —- - 
Prynne, Wm. Unloveliness of 
Love-Locks, Judg. of the 
Prelates, and other Tracts 


Chats 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote. 


Geo. III. 
Ch. IT. 


Geo. II. 


Geo. IT. 
Jam. J. 


Chet: 
Ch, II. 


Geo. II. 
Will. EIT. 


Will. LI. 


Geo. I. 


Geo. LJ. 
Ch. If. 
Geo. III. 


Ch. I. 
Gea. I. 


Geo. II. 


Hi. 


Geo. 


Eliz. 


Jam. I. 


Ch. I. 
Will. IIE. 


Anne. 
Jam. II. 
Will. ITI. 
Anne. 


Geo. IIL. 


Chak: 


Reign in 
which the 


author wrote. 


Puller, Timothy, D.D. The 
Moderation of the Church of 
England. A most valuable 
work - - - - 

Purchas, Sam. B.D, Pilgrim- 
age, or Relations of the 
World, &c.  - - - 

Putienham, T. Art of English 
Poesie - - - - 

Pyle, Rev. Tho. Sermons - 


Jam, I. 


Q 


Quarles, Francis, Poems, Me- 
ditations, &c. An author not 
of such little merit as gene- 
rally bas been supposed. 
He is often eloquent, and 
often extremely pathetick 

Quelch, Will. B.D. Church 
Customes Vindicated - 

Quincey, John. Dict. of Phy- 
sick, Univ. Dispensatory - Anne, 


Chak 
Chy, I. 


R 
Rainbow, Dr. Edward, Bp. of 


Carlisle. Discourses -- Ch. I. 
RALEGH, SiIRWALTER. Hist. RE 

of the World, Voyages, J * I 

Arts of Empire, &c. - ata 


Randolph, B. Present State of 
the Morea; and State of 
the Islands of the Archi- 


pelago - - - - Ch. IL 
Rastel, John, M. A. Beware 
of M. Jewel - - Bliz 


Rawley, Dr. Will. Life of Ld. 
Bacon. Transl. of some of 
Bacon’s Latin pieces = - 

Rawlinson, Dr. R. Meth. of 


Studying History - - Geo. IL. 
Ray, John, F.R.S. Dict.) Ch. I. 

Trilingue, Old English > Jam. ID. 

Words, Remains, &c. -) Will. IE. 
Reeve, Tho. B.D. Sermons _ Interregn. 
Reid, Dr. Tho. Inquiry into 

the Human Mind, Ess. on 

the Intell. and Act. Powers 

of Man - - - Geo. III. 


Reresby, Sir John. Memoirs 
from the Restoration to. the 
Revolution - - - Will. TL. 

Restaut, P. Prine. Fr. Gramm. Geo. If, 


Reynolds, Dr. Edw. Bp. of if ie vf 
Norwich. Works - ! Cha ie * 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua. Acad. 
Discourses - - - Geo. III. 
Ricaut, or Rycaut, Sir Paul. 
State of the Greek Church, cab ie 
&e, - - - a et cree 
Rich, Barnaby. Tracts - © Jam. 1 
Richards. Welsh and Engl. 
Dict. - - - - Geo. II. 


Interregn. 


A LISF OF AUTHORS 


Reign in 
which the 


author wrote, 


Richardson, Dr. J. Bp. of Ar- 
dagh in Ireland. Choice Ob- 
servations and Explanations 
upon the Old Testament - 

Richardson, Samuel. Novels; 
Pamela, Sir C. Grandison, 
Clarissa, Letters  - - 

Richardson, W. On the Lan- 
guage and Manners of the 
East - 2 ‘4 a 

Richardson, C. Esq. Wlustr. 
of English Philology - 

Richelet, P. Dict. Franc. - 

Richworth, Wm. Dialogues 

Ridley, Gloucester, D. D. Life 
of Bishop Ridley - - 

Ritson, Joseph, Esq. Collect. 
of English Songs, Ess. on 
National Song, Pieces of 
Ancient Poetry, Metrical 
Romances, Bibliotheca Poe- 
tica . - - - 

Rivers, Anthony, Earl. Dicts 
and Sayings of the Philoso- 
phers. See the Hist. of the 
Eng. Lang. prefixed to. this 
Dict. = - : - 

Robinson, Raphe. Transl. of 
Sir Tho. More’s Utopia - 

Robinson, Dr. John. Endoxa, 
or some Probable Inquiries 
into Truth = - - 5 

Robinson, R. Translation of 
Claude's Essay on the Com- 
position of a’Sermon - 

Rogers, Dr. John.  Ser- 
mons - - - - 

Rolle, Rich. Poems, Trans- 
lations, &c. See the Hist. of 
the Eng. Lang. prefixed to 
this Dict. 

Roquefort, J. B. Gloss. de la 
Lang. Rom. and Supplement Geo. III. 

Roscommon, Wentworth, Earl 
of. Poems - - - 

Ross, A. Refut. of Brown's 
Vulgar Errors, &c. 3 

Rousseau, S. Dict. of Moham- 
medan Law, Shanscrit, Hin- 
doo, and other Words used 
in the East Indies - Geo. III. 


Rowe, Nicholas. Poems ja Jam. Ts 


pes Will. II. 
Tragedies - - TWA pce 


Geo. If. 


Geo. Ill. 


Geo. III. 
Ch. IT. 
Ch. E 


Geo. II, 


Geo. III. 


Mary. 


Geo. III. 
Anne. 
Geo. I. 


Edw. Til. 


Ch. II. 


Russel, Dr. Alexander. Nat. 
Hist. of Aleppo - - 
Rust, Dr. Geo. Bp. of Dro- 
more. Discourse on Truth Ch. If. 
Rymer, Tho. Short View of 
Tragedy = - = 


Geo. II. 


Will. IIL. 


re) 


Sackville, Tho. (the first Lord 
Buckhurst.) Gorboduc, a 


Tragedy; Induct. Mir. for 
Magistrates. See the Hist. © 


Intetregn. 


Hen. VII. 


Interregn. 


Interregn. 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote. 


of the Eng. Lang. prefixed 
to this Dict. - - - 
Sadler, J. Rights of the King- 
dom, or Customs of our An- 
cestors, touching the Duty, 
Power, Election, or Succes- 
sion, of our Kings and Par- 


Mary. 


liaments - - = Chae 
Salkeld, J. Treatise of Angels, 

and Treatise of Paradise Jam. I. 
Sancroft, Dr. W. Abp. of 

Canterbury. Modern Po- a 

licies, Occasional Ser- Interregn. 

mons. The Modern Po-$ Ch. II. 

licies, however, is a pub- | Jam. IL- 

lication which has been 

ascribed to other writers J 
Sanderson, Dr. Rob. Bp. of 

Lincoln. Cases of Con- 

science, Sermons. - = on (Cad. 
Sandys, Dr. Edw. Apb.of York. 

Sermons. He was one of 

those who had a share in the 

translation of what is usually 

called the Bishops’ Bible Eliz. 
Sandys, Sir Edwin. Relation 

of the State of Religion, | Eliz. 

&c. usually called Europe ( , Jam. II. 

Speculum - . 

Sandys, G. Travels, Transl. 

of the’ Psalms, of Job, &c. 

of Ovid’s Metamorphoses ;, 

Christ’s Passion, a tragedy, 

&e. - - - Br Gy sal 
Sandys, Sir Miles. Essays Ch. I, 
Savage, Richard. Poems - Geo. II 
Schilter, Thesaur. Antiq. Teu- 

TOMICATUM| er - Geo. II. 
Scott, Dr, John. Christian Life, 

Discourses - - - ~Ch lg 


Scott, John, (of Amwell.) Poems Geo. III. 
Scott, Will. Essay on Drapery, 


or the Complete Citizen - Ch. I. 
Secker, Dr. Tho. Abp. of 

Canterbury. Serm. Lec- oe He 

tures, Charges - - Pea J 
Selden, John. Works, Notes Ae eat 

on Drayton’s Polyolbion, Cha. L 

Table-Talk - - -}. sae 
Serenius, J. Eng. and Swedish 

Dict. - - - - © Geo. I. 
Seward, Anna. Sonnets, Let- 

ters - - - - Geo. LL. 
Sewel, W. Dutch and Eng. ‘ 

Dict. - =i fil ts - Geo. II, 
Shaftesbury, Ant. Ashley, Earl 

of. Characteristicks - Anne 
SHAKSPEARE, WILL. Plays, ) Eliz. 

Poems - - - -§ JamJ 
Sharp, W. Operations of Sur- 

gery - - - - Geo. If. 
Shaw, Tho. D.D. Travels in 

Barbary and the Levant Geo. If. 
Shaw, J. On the Poems: of 

Ossian - - -. Jamil 


Sheldon, Rich. Miracles of the 
Church of Rome, proving 


= 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote, 
them to be Antichristian ; 
or Miracles of Antichrist 

Shelford, Rev. Rob. Five Pious 
and Learned Discourses 

Shelton. Translation of Don 
Quixote - 

Shelton, Maurice. Transl, of 
Wotton’s Short View of 
Hickes’s Thesaurus, with 
Notes on Northern Liter- 
ature - - 

Shenstone, William. 
Essays - - 

Sherburne, Edward. Fobeme: 
Transl. of Seneca, Ovid, &c. 

Sheridan, Dr. Tho. Letters 
and Fugitive Pieces - 

Sheridan, Tho. M.A. Dict. 
of the Eng. Lae: Life of 


Jam. 1. 
Chy 1. 
Ch. T. 


- - Geo. IL. 
Hoos, 

Geo. II. 

Ch. I. 


Geo. I. 


Swift - - - Geo. II. 
Sheridan, R. B. Eig. Plays, 

and Songs - - Geo. Hl. 
Sherlock, Will. D. D. ents J U 

on Deaths and on te Will lit 

Last Judgement - - aa 


Sueriocx, Dr. Tuo. Br. or 
Lonpon. Sermons, Disc. 
on the Prophecies, Trial of 
the Witnesses of the Re- 
surrection of Christ - 

Sherrye, Rich. M.A. Treatise 
of the Figures of Grammar 
and Rhetorike - 

Sherwood, R. Eng. and Er. 
Dict. ‘Accompanying some 
of the later “epee of Cot- 
grave - “ 

Shirley, James. Plays * 

Shuckford, Dr. Samuel. _Con- 
nection of Sacred and Pro- 
phane Hist. Creation and 
Fall of Man - 2 = 

Sipney, Sir Puinie. Arcadia, 
Defence of Poesy, perrepacl 
and Stella, &c. - 

Sidney State-Papers. Tete 
ters and Memorials of the to 
Sidney Family - - 

Sinclair, G. Satan’s Invisible 
World discovered - - 

Skelton, John. Poems. See 
the Hist. of the Eng. Lang. 
prefixed to this Dict. - 

Skelton, Phil. M.A. Deism 
Revealed - - 

Skinner, Dr. S. Efjnidlogis 
con Ling. Anglicane — - 

Smalridge, Dr.G.Bp.of Bristol. 
Sermons 4 

Smart, Peter. 
ham - - - 

Smith, Dr. Johns King Solo- 
mon’s Portraiture of Old 
Age, wherein is contained 
a ‘Sacred Anatomy both of 
Soul‘and Body  - + Ch. IL 

Smith, Edmund. Tragedy of 
Pheedra and Hippolytus - Will. Ill. 


Geo. II. 


Ed. VI. 


Geo. II, 
Ch. I. 
Anne. 


Serm. at Dur- 
Ch. I. 


Hen. VIII. 


AND THEIR WRITINGS. 


Reign in 
which the 


Smyth, Sir Tho.  Orations. 
See the Hist. of the Eng. 


Lang. prefixed to this Dict. Eliz, 
Smith, Dr. Adam. Works Geo. III. 
Smollett, Tobias. Novels, 

Poems - = Geo. Ii 
Somervile, Will. The Chase, 

and other Poems « - Geo. I. 
Souru, Roggrr, D.D. | Ch. II. 

mons - - - -l Jam. II 
Southern, Thomas. Plays. } ae 
Speed, John. Hist. of Great 

Britain - = Eliz 
Spegel, H. Givscaiitin Sire: 

Gothicum = = Geo. I 
SPELMAN, ‘Str Hen. ‘Hise of 

Sacrilege, Glossary, and 

other Works - - = Ch: fh 
Spence, Ferrand. Transl. of 

Varillas’s Secret Hist. of the 

House of Medicis - - Jam. ID 
Spencer, John, D. D. Dise. on 

Prodigies, and Vulgar Pro- 

phecies; Sermons - (Gir wil 
SpenseR, Epmunp. zen, 

State of Ireland - Eliz. 
Sprat, Dr. Tho. Bp. oe 

chester. Hist. of the{ Ch. IL. 

Royal Society, soEnOns Jam. If. 

Poems = 
Stackhouse, Tho. D. D. History 

of the Bible - - Geo. Il. 
Stafford, Antony, Niobe, or 

Age of Tears - Jam. I, 
Stanhope, Dr. George. Di- 

courses, Tr. of Tho, a Kem- 

pis, Medit. &c. - Will, IT. 
Stanyhurst, Richard. Tranal. 

of Virgil’s Aineid  - SU ahe%, 
Stapleton, Tho.D.D. A For- 

tresse of the Faith which 

Protestants call Papistry - Eliz. 
Steele, Sir Rich. GME Let-? Anne. 

ters, Tatler - Geo, I, 
Steevens, George. Rute’! on 

Shakspeare = - = Geo. Iil. 
Stepney, George. Poems - Will. III. 
Sterne, Rev. Laurence. Dis- 

courses, Novels - - Geo. II. 
Stewart, Dugald, one we 

losoph. Ess. - Geo. III. 
Stilling fleet, Dr. Edw. Bp. sates 

of Worcester. Origines ea I 

Sacre, Serm. Charges - Will. IIL. 
Stokes, D. D.D. Explication 

of the Twelve Minor Pro- 

phets. He was a friend of 

the learned Bp. Pearson, by 

whom a Preface to the work 

is given - - - -  Interregn. 


Story, Dr. Josiah, Bishop of 
Kilmore. Essay concerning 
the Nature of oe Priest- 
hood - - - Geo. Il. 


Stow, John. Survey of London Eliz. 


author wrote, 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote. 
Strafforde State-Papers. The 
Earl of Strafforde’s Letters 
and Dispatches —- - Ch.I. 
Strutt, J. Sports and Pastimes 
of the English, &c. - Geo. Til. 
Strype, John, M.A. Lives of 
Abps. Cranmer, Parker, ( Anne. 
&e. Life of Sir T. cae Geo. I. 
Eccl. Memorials - 
Stuart, Dr. Gilb. Hist. of 
Scotland - - Geo. Il. 
Stubbes,T. Anatomy uf Abuses. 
Itself one of the most abusive 
books perhaps ever written Eliz. 
Siukeley, Dr. W. SST on Geo. II. 
phia Sacra - Geo. III. 
Suckling, Sir Tonic tee, : 
Plays - - Ch. 1. 
Surrey, Henry, Earl of: Boems, 
See the Hist. of the English 
Lang. prefixed to this Dict. Hen. VIII. 
Swan, John, M. A. Speculum 
Mundi, or, A Glasse repre- 
senting the Face of the 
World - : «) Chik 
Swirt, Dr. JonatHan. Wes 
ee i x “€ Geo. I. 
Swinburne, H. Travels cre 
Spain - Geo. II. 
Sylvester, Josh. GG of Oy 
Bartas, and other Poems. A 
work which evidently was a 
favourite of Milton - Jam. I. 
T 
Tate, Nahum. Poems - abate 
Taytor, Jeremy, D.D. Bp. ] 
of Down and Connor, 
Great Exemplar, Dissua- 
sive from Popery, Holy 
Living and Dying, On w 
Hiteibpore Prayer On ¢ ia 
Artificial Handsomeness, aa 
Doctor Dubitantium, Ser- 
mons. See the Hist. of the 
English Lang. became to 
this Dict. - 
Taylor, John, (the tater-poet) 
Works - - Ch. I 
Tebaud, or Watyrbache, ohn 
commonly called John the 
Chaplain. Poet. Transl. of 
Boethius - Hen. IV. 
Tempest, Sir R. Wiereie 
ment of Solitariness oe he te 
Chait 
Tempe, Sir W. Works } Jam. II. 
Will. IT. 
Terry, Edw. M. A. pee, to 
the East Indies — - Tnterregn. 
Tuomson, JAMES. Poems - Geo. II. 


Thorndike, Dr. Herb. Of the 
Forbearance of the Penalties 
which a due Reformation 


Reign in 
which the 


author wrote. 


requires. Of the Right of 

the Church in a Christian 

State - - - - Chl 
Thynne, Fr. Notes on Chau- 

cer = - - = Liz 
Tickell, Thomas. Poems - Geo. I 
Trttotson, Dr. Joun, App.) Ch. IT 

oF CANTERBURY, ser Jam. II. 

mons - - - -) Will, III 
Tindall, W. The Practyse of 

Prelates ~ 5 - Hen. VIII. 
Tobin, T. Esq. The Honey 

Moon - = - - Geo. III. 
Tooker, Joun Horne. Diver- 

sions of Purley - - Geo. III. 
Tooker, W. D.D. Of the 

’Fabrique of the Church and 

Churchmen’s Livings - Jam. I. 


Townsend, T. Transl. of de 
Solis’s Conquest of Mexico Geo. I. 
Trapp, Jos. D.D. Popery truly 
stated, and briefly confuted Geo. I. 
Trevisa, John de. Transl. of 
Higden’s Polychronicon 
Lucker, Josiah, D.D. Letters 
to Dr. Kippis - - 
Tuke, R. Memoirs of Sir Ed- 
monbury Godfrey - - 
Turner, Sharon, Esq. Hist. of 
the Anglo-Saxons, Hist. of 
England - - - 
Tusser, Tho. Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry Eliz. 
Twisden, Sir R. On the Be- 
ginners of the Monastick 
Life - - - - 
Tyers, T. Rhapsody on Pope 
Tyrwuitt, Tuomas. Essay 
on the Language and Versi- 
fication of Chaucer, Gloss. 
to Chaucer - - - 
Tyson, Dr. Edw. Anatomical 
Discs - - - 
Tytler, Will. Poetical Rem. of 
Jam. I. with a Dissertation 
prefixed - - - 


Rich. II. 
Geo. III. 
Che il: 


Geo. III. 


Ch. I. 
Geo. III. 


Geo. III. 
Ch. II. 


Geo. II. 


U and V 


Van Driel, Everhardhus. Edit. 
Anonymi Batavi Id, Ling. 
Belg. Gramm. Poet. et 
Rhetor. - - - 

Vaughan, W. Translation of 
Boccalini - ~ = iCh.k 

Verelius, Epit.Hist. Suio-Goth. Geo. II. 

Vernon, George. Life of Dr. 

Heylin - = - 

Verstegan, Richard. Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence in 
Antiquities concerning the 
most noble and renowned 
English Nation - - 

Vincent, Dr. W. Transl. of the 
Voyage of Nearchus - 

Ulphilas, Quat. Evang. Goth. 


Geo. III. 


Ch. IT, 


Chee 


Geo. III. 


A LIST OF AUTHORS 


Reign in 
which the 


author wrote. 


See the Hist. of the English 
Lang. prefixed to this Dict. 
Upton, Rev. James. Notes on 


Spenser and Shakspeare Geo. II. 
Urry, J. Gloss.to Chaucer Geo. I. 
Usher, Dr.James, Archbishop 

of Armagh. Reply to the { Jam. I. 

Jesuit Malone,Discourses, ( Ch. I. 

Letters - - - 

WwW 
Wachter, Glossarium Germani- 

cum = - - - Geo. II. 
Wagstaff, Dr. W. Miscella- 

neous Works - - Geo. I. 
Wake, Dr. W. Abp. of Can-} Will. III. 

terbury. Preparation rt Anne. 

Death - - Geo. I. 


Wakefield, Rev. Gilb. Memoirs Geo. II. 
Walker, Dr. A. Acco. of the 
Countess Warwick -)  €h. it; 
Water, Epmunp. Poems On a 
Watts, Dr. J. Gramm. of) 
the Eng. Lang. Necessity 
of Regeneration, Due 
Correction of Hobbes - 
Walpole, Hor. Mysterious 
Mother, Obs. on Roy. and 
Nob. Authors - - 
Walsh, William. Poems, Let- 


ters - - = -, 
Walton, Izaak. ives of ) 


Che ik: 


Geo. III. 


Anne. 


Hooker, Wotton, Donne, 
Herbert, and Sanderson ; 
Complete Angler; La 
and ruth = é 

Wandesforde, Sir C. Instruc- 
tions, and Life - 


Wanley, Humph. Catal. of 
Manuscripts nf 


Ch. I. 
Ch. I, 


Chal: 


Will. III. 


Saxon 
Anne. 


Hickes’s Thesaurus, &c. 
Warsurton, Dr. Witt. Be. 
or GuoucestER. Disc. on 
Prodigies, Alliance of Ch. 
and State, Div. Legation of 
Moses, Sermons, Lett. - Geo. II. 
Ward, R. Two Treatises of 
Wit, &c. - - - 
Ward, R. M.A. Life of Dr. 
Henry More - - 
Ward, Dr. John. Lives of the 
Gresham Professors - 
Ward, Dr. Seth, Bishop of 
Salisbury. Sermons, which 
possess great merit - 
Warton, THomas. History of 
English Poetry, Poems, En- 
quiry as to Rowley’s Poems, 
Hist. of the Parish of Kid- 
dington, Co. of Oxford, 
Edit. of Milton’s Smaller 
Poems - - - 
Warton, Dr. Joseph. Essay on 
Pope - - - - 


Chath 
Anne. 


Geo. II. 


Ciel 


Geo. III. 


Geo. III. 


Interregn. 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote. 


Waterhous, or Waterhouse,” 
Edw, Apol. for Learning 
and Learned Men, Com- 
mentary on Fortescue - 

Waterland, Dr. Dan. Charges, 
Sermons - = - 

Watson, Will. A Decacordon 
of Ten Quodlibetical Ques- 
tions concerning Religion 
and State - - - 

Watson, Dr. R. Bishop of 
Llandaff: Charges, Apol. for 
the Bible - - ~ 

Watts, Isaac, D.D. English 
Grammar, Ess. on the Im- 
provement of the Mind, 
Logick, Poems - - 

Weever, John. Funeral Mo- 
huments - - ~ 

Weldon, Sir A. Court and 
Character of K. James - 

Welwood, Dr. James. Memoirs 
of the most material Trans- 
actions in England for the 
last 100 Years preceding the 
Revolution - - - 

West, Gilbert. Observ. on the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ Geo, II. 

Wesifeild, Dr. Tho. Bishop of 
Bristol. England's Face in 
Israel’s Glass, in Eight Ser- 
mons) - - - - 

Whalley, Rev. P. Notes on 
Ben Jonson - - - 

Whateley, Will. The son} 


Interregn. 
Chali: 


Geo. II. 


Eliz. 


Geo. III. 


Geo, II. 
Chal 


Jam. I, 


Will. III. 


Chale 


Geo. HL 


Jam. I, 


bush, a Wedding Sermon, Ch. L. 


and other Discourses - 
Wharton, Hen. Discourses, 
Detection of Errors in Bur- 
net’s Hist. of the Reform- 
ation, Def. of Pluralities, 
Tr. of Hist. of the Inguisit. 
at Goa - - - 
Wheatley, Charles, M.A. Il- 
lustration of The Common 
Prayer - - - - 
Wheler, Sir George. Account 
of the Churches and Places 
of Assembly of the Pri- 


Will. II. 


Geo. II. 


mitive Christians  - - Ch... 
Whiston, Witl. M.A. Memoirs, 

Chee he= = - - Geo. Il. 
Whitaker, T. M.D. The Blood 

of the Grape - -  Interregn. 
Whitby, Dan. D.D.  Para- 

phrase and Expos. of the 

N. Test. - - - Geo. I. 
White, James. Essay on the 

English Verb - - (Geo. III. 


White, John, D. D. Sermons Jam. I. 
White, Joseph, D.D. Sermons Geo. TI. 
White, T. Holt, Esq. Notes 
on Shakspeare, Review of 
Johnson’s Criticism on the 


Style of Milton’s Prose  - Geo. III. 
Whitehead, Will. Poems, { Geo. II. 
Plays - -_ + - | Geo. III. 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote. 


Whiter, W. M.A, Etymo- 
logicon Magnum - = 
Whitgift, Dr. John. Abp. of 

Canterbury. Answ. to the 
Admon. to Parl. Defence of 

the same - 
Whitlock, Rich.M. D. ZOOTO- 
MIA, or Observations on the 
Present Manners of the 
English, (1654) Briefly 
Anatomizing the Living by 
the Dead. An acute and 
vigorous publication —- 
Wictirre, Joun. Transl. of 
the New. Test. Tracts. See 
the Hist. of the Eng. Lang. 
prefixed to this Dict. - 
Wilbraham, R. F.R.S. &c. An 
Attempt at a Glossary of 
some Words used in Cheshire, 
communicated to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries = - 
Wilkins, Dr. J. Bp. of Chester. 
On Nat. Religion, Disc. on 
Prayer and Preaching, On 
a Philosoph. Language, &c. Ch, I. 
Willet, Andrew. A Treatise 
of Salomon’s Marriage, &c. Jam. I. 
Williams, Sir R. The Actions 
of the Lowe Countries - 
Williams, N. Imago Seculi, 
The Image of the Age, re- 
presented in four characters 
Wilson, Arthur. Hist. of the 
Reign of James I. - - 


Geo. III. 


Eliz. 


Interregn. 


Edw. III. 


Geo. III. 


Jam. I. 


Chieti: 
Ch. I. 


VOL. Ill. 


| 


AND THEIR WRITINGS. 


Reign in 
which the 


author wrote. 


Wilson, Dr. T. Art of Rhe- 
torick. See the Hist. of the 
Eng. Lang. prefixed to this 


Dict. + ~-- = 9 = Mary. 
Wilson, Dr. Tho. Bishop of : 

Sodor and Man. Edition Mis TIT, 

of the Bible, Disc. on the Geol 


Sacrament, Sermons - 
Wiseman, R. Surgery, in 


several Chirurgical Treatises Ch. II. 


Withals, J. Little Dictionary Eliz.. 
Wodroephe, John. Fr. and Eng. 

Grammar - - Seeclarner le 
Wollaston, Rev. Will. Religion 

of Nature delineated - Anne, 
Wood, Mich. Transl. of Gar- 

diner’s (bishop of Winches- 

ter) de Vera Obedientia Edw. VI. 
Wood, Anthony. Athenz Ch. I 

Oxon. Hist. and Antiq. of I : II 

the Univ. of Ox. Life of ( Wray 111 

dlimeel pee re Je uk as 
Woodward, Dr. John. Essay 

towards a Natural Hist. { Will. III. 

of the Earth, On Fossils, { Anne. 


&e. - “ - 
Woolton, J. Bp. of Exeter. The 
Christian Manual - - 
Worcester, Edward, Marquis 
of. A Century of the Names 
and Scantlings ef such In- 
ventions “as I can at pre- 
sent call to mind to have 
tried and perfected, which 


Eliz. 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote. 


(my former notes being 
lost) I have, at the instance 
of a powerful friend, en- 
deavoured now, in the year 
1655, to set down, &c.” - 
Worthington, Dr. J. Miscella- 
nies, with Epistles to Hartlib Ch. II. 


Interregn, 


Wotton, Sir Henry. Re- Tanah 
mains, Essays, Letters, Gh t ; 
Poems - - . - oa 

Wotton, W. Conspectus 
Ling, Sept. Thesauri G. . 
Hickes, Reflections on Mee iit 
Ancient and Modern ae 
Learning - - - 

Wren, Dr. Math. Bp. of Ely. 
Monarchy Asserted -  ‘Interregn. 

Wyat, Sir Tho. Pocms. See 
the Hist. of the Eng. Lang. 
prefixed to this Dict. - Hen. VIII. 

Wycherly, Will. Plays -f ge 

iy, 

Young, B. Trans. of Bocca- 
cio’s Nov. of Fiametta - Eliz. 

Young, Edw. D. D. Night 
Thoughts, Satires, thet oe i 
gedies, Essays, &c. - ae te 

Young, Dr. Arthur. On Idol- 
atrous Corruptions in Re- 
ligion - - - - Geo. IL 


* SOME OF THE WORKS NOT BEARING THE NAMES OF AUTHORS. 


Aroroey or Defence of the Prince of 
Orange, against the Proclamation of 
the King of Spain. 1583. 

Art of Ringing. 1673. 


Boscobel, or the Hist. of the Preservation 
of K. Charles II. after the Battle of 
Worcester. 1660. 


Cabala, or Letters of State, and Suppl. 
1654. 

Canting Dictionary. 1725. 

Comment. on Two Tales of Chaucer, by 
R. B. [said to be Rich. Braithwait. | 
1665. 

Confut. of N. Shaxton. See R. Crowley. 

Conjectural Observations on the Origin 
and Progress of Alphabetic Writing. 
1772. 

Corah’s Doom, an Answer to Echard on 
the. Causes of the Contempt of the 
Clergy, &c. 1672. 

Craven Dialect, exemplified in two Dia- 
logues. For which is annexed a copious 
Glossary. By a Native of Craven, 
1824. The Glossary is of great value, 
compiled with diligence and judgement; 
and Yorkshire is much indebted to the 
compiler for this illustration of so con- 
siderable a part of its good old pro- 
vincialisms. 


Decay of Christian Piety. 1667. 
Diccionario Acad. de la Lengua Castel- 
lana. 
Dict. de la Langue Toulousaine. 1638. 
Dict. du Voyageur, Fr. et Allem, 1744. 
Downfall of Temporizing Poets. Printed 
merrily, and may be read unhappily, 
betwixt hawke and bussard. 1641. 


England’s Jests, &c. 1687. 


Exposition upon the Book of Canticles. | 


1585. 


Fop-Dictionary, or Terms of the Art Cos- 
metick. At the end of Mundus Mu- 
liebris, &c. 1690. 

French Garden for English Ladies to 
walk in. 

Friendly Advice to the Correctour of the 
English Press at Oxford concerning 
Orthographie. 1682. 


Glossographia Anglicana Nova, or a Dic- 
tionary interpreting hard Words, &c. 
1707. 

Gloss. de Romaunt de la Rose. 1735. 

Government of the Tongue. 1693. 


| Hist. of King Arthur, s. d. 

Historical Descript. of Macasar in the 
East Indies. 1701. 

Homilies, Book of. 1547, et seq. 


Instructions concerning 
1682. 

Journal of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, 1821. 


Oratory, Oxf. 


Laconics, or New Maxims relating to the 
Affairs and Manners of the Present 
Times. 1701. 

Legenda Lignea; a Character of some 
hopeful Saints revolted to the Church of 
Rome. 1653. This book contains much 
curious personal history. 

Life of Dr. Prideaux, with his Tracts. 
1748. 

Life of Mr. Thos. Firmin. 1698. 

Life of Bp. White Kennet. 1730. This is 
said to have been written by the Rey. 
Mr. Newton, incumbent of Maidstone in 
Kent. : 

Lives of Leland, Hearne, &c. 1772. In the 
second volume is Anthony Wood's 
amusing Life or Diary, written by him- 
self. 

Lively Oracles, &c. 1678. 


Mirrour for Magistrates. 1610. 

Moral State of England. 1670. 

Musical Dream, a Collection of Songs, of 
which some are very elegant. They 
are set to musick by R. Jones. 1610. 


Old Poems in Ashmole’s Theatrum Che- 
micum. 

Orkneyinga Saga, sive Historia Orca- 
densium. 1780. ; 

Ornaments of Churches considered. 1761. 

Ortus Vocabulorum. 1526. 


Partheneia Sacra, or Mysterious and De- 
licious Garden of the Sacred Parthenes. 
1633. 

Persecutio Undecima, or Sufferings of the 
Clergy. 1649. 

Phenix, or Collect. Scarce Tracts. 1707. 

Philosophical Letters upon Physiognomies. 
meals 

Pieces of Ancient Engl. Poesie. 1764. 

Pleasaunt playne and pythye Pathewaye 
Jeadynge to a vertues and honest Lyfe. 
No date. 

| Portugueze and Eng. Dict. 1701. 


Princely Pelican, or Royal Resolves ex- 
tracted from K. Ch. I. Meditations. 
1649. 

Promptorium Parvulorum sive Clericorum. 
1499. 


Romance of the Sowdon of Babylone. 
Rymbegla, sive Annales Vet. Icelandorum. 
1780. 


Seasonable Sermon. 1644. See Bishop 
Hall. 

Situation of Paradise found out. 1683. 
This book has some curious allusions to 
the manners of that period. 

Spiritual Conflict. In five treatises, written 
for the use of Roman Catholicks. 1651, 
1652. A work of no ordinary pen. The 
dedication has two curious portraits, of 
a gentleman and lady, prefixed to it, 
called the “ patrons” of the work. 

Standard of Equality. 1647. 

Student, or Oxford and Cambridge Mis- 
cellany. 1750, 1751. Most of the com-’ 
positions in these two volumes are 
believed to be by the wits of the time. 

Summary of Du Bartas. 1621. 

Summary of Religious Houses. 1717. 


Tesoro de Jas Tres Lenguas. 1671. 

Tim Bobbin’s Lancashire Dialect. 

Translation of Boethius. 1674. 

Translation of Bullinger’s Sermons. 1584. 

Translation of Hen. Stephen’s World of 
Wonders, by R. C. 1607. : 

Translation of Loredano’s 
Discourses, by J. B. 1664. 

Translation of M. A. de Dominis’s (Abp 
of Spalato’s) Discourses. 1617, 1618. 

Translation of Boccalini’s New-found Po- 
litick. 1626. 

Translation of the Secrets of Maister 
Alexis. 1561. 

Translation of Tasso’s Aminta, Oxf. Ne 
date. 

Translation of Plato’s Apology for So- 
crates. 1675. 

Translation of M. Coustard de Massi’s 
Hist. of Duelling: 1770. 

True and Perfect Relation of the Pro- 
ceedings against Garnet and his Con- 
federates. 1606. 


Academical 


Vocabolario della Crusca. 1724. 
Westmoreland Dialect, and Gloss. 1802. 


Yorkshire Ale, Praise of, and Gloss. 1697. 


* See the note at the beginning of the preceding List of Authors. 


THE END. 
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